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\ 
ERRATA 


On page 148—Column 1, second line—for not read most. 


On page 288—Column 2, under “ Kodak Company Employees’ Benefit under Profit-Sharing 
Plan,” first line—for Eastern read EKastman. 


On page 985—Column 2, fourth line—for 50 read 56. 


On pages 995 to 997—There were several errors in these tabular statistics and the entire 
schedule was subsequently reprinted correctly on pages 1114 to 1116. 


On page 1100—Column 2, under “ Quebec Public Building Safety Act ”’—first and second lines 
—for June 138, 1934, read May 5, 1914; third line—for September 1, read September 
ve 


On pege 1236—Column 2, under “Quebec Needy Mothers’ Assistance Act ’—first line—for 
1938 read 1937. 


INDEX 


Accidents, Industrial: 


International Labour Office report on acci- 
dent statistics, 1250; also survey of 
risks in coal mining, 13827; preparatory 
meeting for reduction of risks in coal, 
1361-62. 

Canada— 

fatalities during first, second and third 
quarters of 1938—594, 961, and 1316; 
during 1937-229, 595, 962, and 1317. 

analysis of 1937 fatalities by industries, 
causes, etc., 349 

fatal and non-fatal accidents recorded by 
provincial Workmen’s Compensation 
Boards, 358. 

accidents on electric railways in 1936, 298; 
on steam railways in 1936 and 1937— 
298, 1320. 

increase in fatalities from use of explo- 
sives, 1089. 

Alta.: accidents in 1937, 528, 868. 

B.C.: accidents in 1937, 746. 

Man.: accidents in 1936-37, 407, 998. 

N.B. accidents in 1937, 407. 

N.S.: accidents in 1937, 745. 

Ont.: accident statistics for 1938—158, 640, 
898, 1113, and 1250; mining accidents 
in 1937, 369. 

Que.: accidents during first six months of 
1938, 1025; in mines and quarries, 731. 

Australia: accident statistics for 1936, 413. 
U.S.A.: annual report of U.S. Employees’ 
Compensation Commission, 288. 

See also Legal Decisions; Mining; Safety 

and Health. 


Agreements, Industrial: 


Canada— 
paresunis and schedules of wages, 100, 213, 
449, 570, 689, 795, 939, 1038, 1169, 
1291, 1404. 


CLASSIFICATION BY INDUSTRIES: 


Agriculture— 
apiarists, Coaldale, Taber and Vauxhall, 
701, 1048. 
Construction—buildings and structures— 
bricklayers, masons, etc., Calgary, 1040; 
Edmonton, 449, 454; Kingston, 1410; 
Ottawa, 1296; 1302; Regina, 337, : 
Toronto, 572; Windsor, 699, Winnipeg, 
689, 942. 
building labourers, Windsor, 700. 
building trades, Hull, 798, 1300; Joliette, 
694, 1299; Montreal and district, 945; 
1173, 1300, 1423; Quebec city and dis- 
trict, 103, 692; St. Hyacinthe, 797; St. 
Johns and Iberville, 1299; Sherbrooke 
and Drummondville, 693; 1173, 1299; 
Sorel, 1172, 1299; Three Rivers, 944. 
carpenters, Brantford, 1047, 1410; Calgary, 
1040; Cornwall, 802; Edmonton, 450, 
454; Halifax and Dartmouth, 941; 
947; Kingston, 941; Nelson and Trail, 
1040; Ottawa, 100, 571; Regina, 948, 
1039; Sault Ste. Marie, 580; Timmins, 
802; Vancouver, 1411; Victoria, 1411; 
Windsor, 700. 
electrical workers, Halifax and Dartmouth, 
1038, 1176; Ottawa, 579; Regina, 1304, 
1411; Windsor, 105. 
72121—1} 


~ Manufacturing—fur, 


Agreements, Industrial:—Con. 


elevator constructors, Quebec, Montreal, 
Ottawa, Toronto, Hamilton, Winnipeg, 
Vancouver, 941. 

engineers (operating) and shovelmen in 
Eastern Canada, 1039. 

glaziers and glass workers, Vancouver, 


hod carriers, building and common labour- 
ers, Toronto, 942. 

lathers, Calgary, 949; Edmonton district, 
701; Toronto, 941. 

marble and tile setters, Edmonton, 1048. 

painters, decorators, etc., Kingston, 1425; 
Moose Jaw, 582; Regina, 700; Van- 
couver, 1040. 

plasterers, Edmonton, 1411; Halifax and 

; Paremonthy 947; London, 336; Ottawa, 

plumbers, steamfitters, etc., 941 (sprinkler 
fitters throughout Canada); Calgary, 
949; Edmonton, 1040, 1048; Halifax 
and Dartmouth, 941, 947; Kirkland 
Lake, ete., 580, 1039; Ottawa, 580; 
Regina, 454, 1040; St. Thomas, 1039, 
1176; Toronto, 942; Vancouver, 942; 
Windsor, 700 

plumbers and _ tinsmith Three 
Rivers, 103, 693. 

inbied pita workers, Ottawa, 1038; Regina, 


roofers, 


igen ee Niagara Falls, 1039; Toronto, 
2 


structural steel workers, Edmonton, 949. 

terrazzo mechanics, Toronto, 572. 

tile, rego and terrazzo layers, Edmonton, 
107. 


Construction—ship building— 
machinists, Saint John, 1169. 
shipbuilders, Wancouver, 450, 1411; Vic- 
toria, 1409 
shipyard labourers, Vancouver, 1411. 
Logging— 
loggers, Port Arthur, Forestry Division, 
579; Rainy River zone, 104, 1425; 
Timmins, 948. 
Manufacturing—boots and shoes— 
boot and shoe workers, Province of Que- 
bec, 335, 691, 1423. 
leather 
laneous animal products— 
fine glove operators and blockers, Province 
of Quebec, 335 
1043, 1171; Que- 


and miscel- 


fur workers, Montreal, 
bec, 1042; Toronto, 1038. 

leather jvorkers (handbags, etc.), Toronto, 
129 


Manufacturing—metal products—, 
iron and steel factory workers, Owen Sound, 
1409. 


metal container workers, Province of Que- 
bee, 1298. 

metal polishers, Neat aie 1409. 

moulders, Guelph, 1409 

ornamental] iron and eae workers, Mont- 
pen district, 102, 1172, 1173, Winnipeg, 


railway, tramear and bus builders, etc., 
Province of Quebee and Montreal, 1171, 
1299. 


welders, Calgary, 948; Edmonton, 805. 
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Con. Agreements, Industrial:—Con. 


Agreements, Industrial: 
Manufacturing—miscellaneous products— 


Manufacturing—miscellaneous wood prod- 


ucts— 
creosote workers, Calgary, 107; Transcona, 


furniture workers, Province of Ontario, 
699; Province of Quebec, 214, 1171; 
Dundas, 1408; Winnipeg, 1410. 

sawmill workers, Fort Frances, 1408; Tim- 
mins, 1408. 


Manufacturing—non-metallic minerals, chemi- 
cals, €tC-- 

brick plant employees, Winnipeg, 1410. 

coke plant employees, Hamilton, 1410. 

granite, marble and stone workers, ete. 
(building materials industry, Province 
of Quebec), 103, 1172, 1423. 

paint factory workers, Province of Quebec, 
103. 


Manufacturing—printing and publishing— 

lithographers, Hamilton, London, Montreal, 
Ottawa, Toronto, 570; Province of Que- 
bec, 451 

photo engravers, Montreal, 1406; Vancou- 
ae and Victoria, 1408; Winnipeg, 
1407. 

pressmen, Calgary, 1407; Edmonton, 1407; 
Toronto, 449. 

printers, Toronto, 1169; Vancouver, 1407; 
Winnipeg, 1407. 

printing trades, Montreal, 452, 570; Que- 
bee district, 1044. 


Manufacturing—pulp, paper and paper prod- 


ucts— 
pulp and paper mill workers, Cornwall, 
1295; Dryden, 1405; Liverpool, 1294; 
Merritton, 1295; Ocean Falls, 1406; 
Ottawa, 940; Powell River, 1405; 
Sheet Harbour, 939; Thorold, 1295, 
1404-5; Temiskaming, Three Rivers 
and Gatineau, 1294-95; Victoria, 1406. 


Manufacturing—teartiles and clothing— 

cloak and suit manufacturing industry, 
Province of Ontario, 216 

clothing workers (men’s work clothing), 
Toronto, 1294, 1404; Winnipeg, 939. 

cotton factory workers, Cornwall, 1293. 

ladies’ garment workers, Montreal, 795, 
1404; Toronto, 570. 

men’s hat and cap workers, Province of 
Quebec, Montreal district and Hull, 
102, 449, 944, 1298. 

millinery workers, Guelph, 1294; Montreal, 
691; Toronto, 1293-94, 1404. 

silk factory workers, Cornwall, 1293. 

tailors, Toronto, 939. 

textile workers, Montreal, St. Gregoire de 
Montmorency, Magog, Sherbrooke, 
Drummondville, Valleyfield, 689. 

women’s cloak and suit workers, Vancou- 
ver, 939 


Manufacturing—tobacco and liquors— 

brewery workers, Fort Frances, 1292; 
Hamilton, 1291; Kitchener and Water- 
loo, 1292; London, 1291; Ottawa, 1291; 
Toronto, 1291; Victoria, 1292; Wind- 
Sori 292. 


Manufacturing—vegetable foods and _ prod- 
ucts— 

bakery employees, Calgary and_ district, 
142 Edmonton, 701, 1048, 1426: 
Granby, 1170; Hamilton, 1291; Hull, 
1171; Kitchener, 333; Ottawa, 105; 
Montreal, 102, 1291; Moose Jaw, 1425; 
Quebec, 451; Sherbrooke, 691; Three 
Rivers, 334. 


jewellery workers, Saskatoon, 1304; To- 
ronto, 571, 1047; Vancouver, 1410. 

mattress and couch manufacturing work- 
ers, Winnipeg, 213. 

sign painters, Moose Jaw, 106. 


Mining—non-ferrous smelting and quarrying— 
granite, marble and stone quarry workers, ~ . 


Province of Quebec, 102, 1172. 


Service—business and personal— 


barbers, hairdressers, etc., Arnprior and 
Renfrew, 802; Brockville, 803; Co- 
bourg, 581; Hstevan, 582, 1426; Farn- 
ham, Cowansville, Bedford, Sweets- 
burg, 698, 801; Fergus and Elora, 1302; 
Fort, Frances," 106; 7 Hull: 336, 1175, 
1301; ‘Kirkland . Lake, 582; Melville, 
804; Midland, Penetanguishene, Port 
MeNicoll, Victoria arbour, 581: 
Montreal, 946; 1045, 1301, 1424; Moose 
Jaw, 804; North Battleford, 1426; 
Owen Sound, 105; Pembroke, 105; 
Perth, Carleton Place, Smiths Falls, 
Almonte, 1302; Petrolia and Forest, 
803; Port Colborne and Humberstone, 
1303; Port Hope, 581; Prescott, Card- 
inal, Iroquois and Morrisburg, 802; 
Prince Albert, 805; Quebec city and 
district, 103, 336, 1174; Regina, 216, 
804, 948; Rosetown, 1176-77; Rouyn 
and Noranda, 699, 801; St. Hyacinthe, 
Granby, Drummondville,, Sorel and 
County of Rouville, 215, 1174, 1300; 
St. Jerome, 1300; St. Mary’s, 803; St. 
Thomas, 1303; Sarnia, 803; Saskatoon, 
805; Sherbrooke, Lennoxville and 
Magog, 800, 1300; Simcoe, 1303; Sud- 
bury and Copper Cliff, 581; Swift Cur- 
rent, 106; Three Rivers, Shawinigan 
Falls and Grand’Mere, 215, 698, 800, 
1045; Timmins, Schumacher, South 
Porcupine, 1302; Toronto, 948; Tren- 
ton, 105; Valleyfield, 801; Victoria, 
1422; Victoriaville, 215, 698; Windsor, 
803; Yorkton, 804. 

beverage dispensers, Toronto, 577; Vancou- 
ver, 1422. 

elevator operators, Toronto, 1421. 

hotel and restaurant employees, Donna- 
cona, 695; Magog, 1173, 1300; Port 
Arthur, 1421. 

office employees, Montreal, 1421. 

tavern employees, Quebec, 698, 800. 


Service—custom and repair— 


garage and service station employees, Mont- 
real, 697, 800, 1300; Quebec, 696, 1174, 
ae St. Thomas and Elgin County, 

shoe repairers, Montreal, 335, 697; Regina, 
1426; Sherbrooke, 800, 1045, 1300. 


Service—public administration— 


accountants, clerks and _ stenographers, 
Jonquiere, Kenogami, Arvida, St. 

_ ,_ Joseph D’Alma, 335, 1173. 

civic employees, Calgary, 1420-21; Regina, 
1419-20. 


Service—recreational— 


bowling alley employees, Calgary, 217, 1049; 
_Edmonton, 454, 1049. 

projectionists, stage employees, etc., Ed- 
monton, 576; Fort William and Port 
Arthur, 576; Hamilton, 575-76; Moose 
Jaw, 576; Ottawa, 1421; Quebec, 575; 
Saint J ohn, 575; Vancouver and other 
centres in British Columbia, 577, 690; 
Victoria, 577. 
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Agreements, 
Trade— 
accountants, clerks and stenographers, Jon- 
quiere, Kenogami, Arvida, St. Joseph 
D’Alma),335, LE73. 
coal drivers and ‘handlers, Toronto, 581. 
dairy employees, Quebec, 799. 
ae gtAg ence Sherbrooke, 1045, 
retail. store employees, Kirkland Lake, 100; 
Magog, 1173, 1300; Vancouver, 1418-19. 
Reg aia and hotel workers, Donnacona, 
Transportation and Public 
munication-— 
telegraphers (Canadian Press employees), 


Utilities—com- 


Transportation and Public Utilities—electri- 
city and gas— 
electrical workers, Winnipeg, 1417-18. 
gas plant workers, Winnipeg, 1418. 


Transportation—local and highway— 
bus drivers, Windsor, 100. 
bus and taxi drivers, Banff, 949. 
eartage and storage employees, Montreal, 
1412; Regina, 582. 
cold storage plant employees, Winnipeg, 
4] 
taxi drivers, Calgary, 216; Edmonton, 1048; 
Regina, 337; Toronto, 575, 1047. 
truck drivers and teamsters, Montreal, 1041. 
truck drivers, warehousemen, checkers and 
loaders, Ottawa, Toronto, Hamilton, 
St. Catharines, Midland, 574. 


Transportation and Public Utilities—street 
and electric railways— 
street and electric railway employees, Cal- 
ary, 1414; Fort William, 1414; Hali- 
axl 4ao: Port Arthur, 1413; Quebec, 
1413; Regina, 333, 1414; Toronto, 1413; 
Windsor, 1413 Winnipeg, “iW wean 1414, 


Transportation—water— 
checkers and coopers, Fort William, 690; 
Montreal, 795. 
coal handlers, Montreal, 695. 


coal hoisters (crane operators, etc.), To- 
ronto, 1047. 

harbour employees,. Montreal, 1416. 

longshoremen, Charlottetown, 1416; Hali- 


fax, 213, 1415; Montreal, B74, 799, 1423- 
24; North Sydney, 1415: ’Parrsboro, 
1416: Pugwash, 1415; Saint John, 213, 
573, 1416; Sorel, 799, 1044, 1300; Thor- 
old, -574; Vancouver, 574. 

shipliners, Montreal, 574, 1424, 

steamship checkers, Jongshoremen,  etc., 
Hamilton, 1416; Montreal, 1416; To- 
ronto, 1416. 

steamship stewards, Pacific 
Coast, 1417: 


Transportation and Public Utilities—miscel- 
laneous— 
grain elevator employees, Port Arthur and 
Fort William, : 
South Africa: review of industrial councils 
and agreements, 756-57 
See also Collective Labour Agreements; 
Collective Labour Agreements Exten- 
sion Act (Quebec) and Workmen’s 
Wages Act (Quebec); Industrial Stan- 
dards Act (Alberta, ‘Nova Scotia, On- 
tario and Saskatchewan). 


waiters, etc., 


Agriculture: 
action of International Labour Conference 
on statistics of hours and wages in min- 
ing and manufacturing industries and 
in agriculture, 824-836-840. 


Agriculture :—Con. 
International Labour Office considers social 
problems—wages, hours, holidays, ete. 
—in agriculture, 372. 
Canada— 
wages in agriculture (Appendix A, Supple- 
; ment, January, 1 
farm employment plan—placements up to 
January 1, 1938, 3; and to December 
3, Lolo; statistics of operation in Sas- 
katchewan, 649; operation of plan in 
four western: provinces, 1073. 
review of training under Dominion-Provin- 
cial Youth Program, 28. 
summary of trend of farm wages, 60. 
wages of employees on farms, 1929, 1934- 
Ont.: conference on co-operation recom- 
mends inclusion of co-operative educa- 
tion in courses conducted by represen- - 
tatives, 1238. 
Sask.: farm wages in 1936-37, 649. 
See also Industrial Disputes; Migration 
and Settlement. 


Alberta: 


sages in administration of certain ‘Acts, 


Bread Act, 1934— 
amendment to, 635. 
Bureau of Relief and Public Welfare Act, 
19386— 
amendments to, 635. 
Coal Mines Regulation Act— 
amendment to, 633 
Credit Unions Act— 
provisions of, 636. 
Department of Trade and Industry Act— 
amendment to, 634; amendment to barbers’ 
code exempting beauty parlours and 
restoring daily minima, 1093. 


Hours of Work poe 1936— 


amendment to, 6 


Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration Act— 
provisions of new legislation (repealing 
Freedom of Trade Union Association 
Act, 1937, and Labour Disputes Act, 
1926), 627-629. 
Industrial Standards Act— 
amendments to, 633; changes in regula- 
tions, 894; schedules of wages and 
hours recently approved, 107, 216, 454, 
701, 805, 948, 8. 
Male Minimum Wage Att 
addition of Part 2 (re fair wages), 633; 
a at to Order No. 1, 1093, 
4, 


Mining Industry Wages Security Act— 
provisions of, 632. 
Public Service ‘Vehicles Act— 
regulation respecting log book, 1093. 
Tradesmen’s Qualification Act, 1936— 
amendment to, 635. 
Workmen’s Compensation Act— 
provisions of revised and amended mea- 
sure, 629-632; new regulations, 1234; 
amendments to, 750, 1354. 


All-Canadian Congress of Labour: 
convention, 519. 
Dominion legislative program, 151. 
See also Mosher, A. R. 
American Association for Labour Legis< 
lation: 
Canadian representation at, 8. 


American Federation of Labour: 
annual convention, 1239. 


vi INDEX 


Annuities: 
See Canadian Government Annuities. 


Apprenticeship: 


action of International Labour Conference 
re technical and vocational education 
and apprenticeship, 824, 841-843. 

International Labour Office study on tech- 
pe education and apprenticeship, 
29. 


Canada— 

National Employment Commission _ statis- 
tical analysis of plans in Canadian in- 
dustry, 20. 

review of training under Dominion-Pro- 
vincial program, 29. 

amendment to Apprenticeship Act, 
33; additional trades included under 
Act, 291; trades under scope of Act, 
510; report of Director, 1937, 1111. 

N:S.: training in 1937, 650. 

Ont.: administration of Act in 1937, 646; 
amendments, 1095; summary of new 
regulations, 894-896; regulations and 
rates applying to building trades, 
motor vehicle repair trade and barber- 
ing and hairdressing trades, 896; 
amendments recommended by T. and 
L. Congress, 168 

South Africa: summary of youth’ training 
and apprenticeship, 278. 

U.S.A.: action of A.F. of L. convention, 
1242; voluntary system introduced in 
Virginia, 569; regulations issued by 
Wage and Hour Division of the U.S. 
Department of Labour, 1403. 

See also Youth Employment and Training. 


Arbitration and Conciliation: 


conciliation activities of Department of 
Labour from October 1, 1937, to March 
31, 1938, 375; from April ip 1938 to 
June 30, 1938, 733; from July 1, 1938 
to September 30, 1938, 1080. 


summary of administration of Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act, 1937-38, 
1344, 
Armaments: 


Director of International Labour Office 
reviews effects of, 836 
See also War. 


Baking Industry: 


Confederation of Catholic Workers seeks 
prohibition of night work in, 164. 
United Kingdom: summary of Baking In- 
dustry (Hours of Work) Act, 972. 
See also Agreements, Industrial. 


Bane, Frank, Frecutive Director, United 
States Social Security Board: 

paper on situation in U.S. in regard to 

relationship of the Employment Ser- 


vice to unemployment insurance, 638. 


Bank of Canada: 


T. and L. Congress advocates poe gov- 
ernment ownership of, 


Barbers: 
Alta.: restoration of daily minima, 1093. 
N.B.: Act to provide for Karly Closing 


of Barber Shops in Saint John, 990. 
failure of Bill to amend Barbers’ 

Act establishing minimum charges and 
wages, 749. 


NS.: 





Barbers: 
- Ont.: Dearest regulations and rates 
applying to aera and hairdress- 
ing trades, 896. 
See also Agreements Industrial; Minimum 
ages. 


Bell, J. A. Ward: 
appointment to British Columbia Board of 


Industrial Relations, 172. 


Bengough, Perey, Vice-President, T. and L. 


Congress of Canada: 
participation in discussion at International 
Labour Conference on reduction of 
hours, 827. 


W. L., Vice-President and National 
Legislative Representative of Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Firemen and En- 


Best, 


ginemen: 
labour day message, 969. 
Blind: j 
Alta.: regulations in conformity with Do- 


minion Act, 291. 

BG regulations in conformity with Do- 
minion Act, 292. 

See also Pensions. 


Boilers: 
Ont.: inspection in 1936-37, 646. 
Sask.: pees to Steam Boilers Act, 
50 


British Columbia: 
Apprenticeship Act— 
amendment to, 33; 
trades, 291, 510. 
Department of Trade and Industry Act— 
provisions of, 34. 
Factories Act— 
amendments to, 33. 
Female Minimum Wage Act— 
orders under 291, 405, 510, 622, 1094. 
Fire Marshal Act— 
amended regulations, 1093. 
Hours of Work Act— 
amendment to, 32; orders and regulations 
under 405, 622, 1094, 1349. 
Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration Act— 
provisions of, 
Male Minimum Wage Act—— 
orders under 405, 1094, 1235, 1349. 
Mechanics Lien Act— 
amendment to, 33. 
Metalliferous Mines Regulation Act— 
amendment to, 33. 
Mothers’ Allowances Act— 
provisions of new measure, 33. 
Old Age Pensions Act— 
applicable to blind persons, 292; 
of regulations re blind, DE 
Residence and Responsibility Act— 
amendment to, 33. 
See also various subject headings. 


additions to list of 


revision 


British North America Act: 

replies of provinces re amendment to facili- 
tate unemployment insurance, 235 

amendments recommended by 
T. and L. Congress, 143. “1105. 
Railway Brotherhoods, 147, 
All-Canadian Congress of Labour, 519. 
Can. Fed. of Labour, 1355. 
Mew Hrupe wigs Federation of Labour, 


INDEX 


Brown, Ernest, Minister of Labour, Great 
Britain: 
address at 24th International Labour Or- 
ganization Conference, 834. 


Brown, Gerald H., Assistant Deputy Minster 
of Labour: 


address as Canadian Government delegate 
at 24th International Labour Organiza- 
tion Conference, 832-833. 


Building and Construction Industry: 
Canada— 
statistical analysis for 1936, 60. 
improvement noted by Minister of Labour, 
150, 155. 
summary of yr ie Improvements As- 
sistance Act, 
Ont.: wage rates ie apprentices, 896. 
U.S.A: wages and hours in, 1343. 
See also Canadian Construction Associa- 
tion; Legal Decisions. 


Building Permits: 
annual review for 1937, 299. 
monthly report of building permits issued 
in Canada, 79, 199, 319, 437, 558, 676, 
783, 918, 1021, 1745, 1269, 1381. 


Burford, W. T., Secretary-Treasurer, Cana- 
dian Federation of Labour: 
extract from New Year’s message, 5. 
labour day message, 969. 


Butler, H. B., Director, International Labour 
Office: 

annual report of world social-economic 
situation, 829-831; discussion of report 
and reply of director, 831-836. 

recent voyage to Hast, 419. 

resignation of, 478 

summary of report on “ Problems of In- 
dustry in the East,” 805. 


Campbell Soup Company Limited: 


employees retirement and pension plan, 
1124 


Canada Year Book: 
summary of 1938 edition, 971. 


Canadian Association of Administrators of 
Labour Legislation: 
formation and objects, 615. 


Canadian Construction Association: 
annual convention, 170. 


Canadian Federation of Labour: 


legislative requests—Dominion, 148; On- 
tario, 160. 

summary of proceedings of annual conven- 
tion, 5: 

“summary of address of Deputy Minister of 
Labour, 1324. 


See also Burford, W. T.; David, Z. 


Canadian Federation of Mayors and Munici- 
palities: 
summary of annual conference, 408. 


Canadian Government Annuities: 
contracts under Act in 1937-38, 1344. 
an eee retirement plans under, 1229- 

233. 

interpretation of old age pensions regula- 
tion in regard to, 1074. 

revision of rate, 125 


Canadian Industries Limited: 
amendment to welfare plans of, 753, 1348. 
Canadian Institute of Economics and 
Politics: 
agenda of seventh Conference, 864; sum- 
mary of proceedings, 970. 
Canadian Johns-Manville Company: 
non-industrial sickness and accident plan 


of, 


Canadian Manufacturers’ Association: 
annual report of Industrial Relations Com- 
mittee — recommendations concerning 
collective bargaining, workmen’s com- 
pensation, minimum wages and Indus- 
trial Standards legislation, unemploy- 
ments newman and old age pensions, 


Canadian National Railways: 


employment and pensions on, 414. 
See we Industrial Disputes Investigation 
ct. 


Canadian National Railways’ Employees’ 
Board of Adjustment No. 2: 
summary of recent decisions, 16, 495, 1346. 


Canadian National Steamships (West 
Indies) : 
recommendations of T. and L. Congress re 


employment of Canadians, 145, 1106. 


Canadian Nurses’ Association: 


eight-hour day supported at annua] conven- 
tion, 946 


Canadian Pacific Railway: 
employees’ pensions in 1937, 405. aiid 
See acco Industrial Disputes Investigation 
ct. 


Canadian Railway Board of Adjustment 
No. I: 


summary of recent decisions, 491, 1213. 


Cement Indusiry: 
statistics of, 84. 


Census: 


Canada— 
annual census of manufacturing industries 
(1936), 524-25. 

U.S.A.: result of census of unemployed, 6; 
composition of wage earning class, 419; 
occupational distribution of unem- 
ployed, 975. 


Charpentier, Alfred, President, Confederation 
of Catholic Workers: 
extract from New Year’s message, 5. 
participation in presentation of Legisla- 
tive program, 157 
labour day message, 969. 


Child Labour: 
See Juvenile Employment. 


“Child Welfare: 


Ont.: annual report of Department of Pub- 
lic Welfare, 754. 
See also Juvenile Employment. 
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Civil Liberty: 
T. and L. Congress memorandum empha- 
sizes threats to, 144. 


.Civil Service: 


Canada— 
amendments to Civil Service Act, 893. 
extension of merit system and maintenance 
of proper living standards urged by 
All-Canadian Congress, 154. 
Alta.: amendment to Public Service Act, 
constituting Joint Council, 636. 
Ont.: amendment to superannuation pro- 
visions, 503. 
US vAs of L. endorses extension of 
merit system to all government em- 
ployees, 1243. 


Closed Shop: 


Que.: protest of T. and L. Congress, 164. 
U.S.A.: closed shop agreement upheld by 
New York Court of Appeals, 361. 
Coal: 
Canada— 


T. and L. Congress urges development of 
national fuel policy, 144. 
Alta.: legislative resolution re shipping and 
distribution, 637. 
Codes: 


See Alberta (Department of Trade and In- 
dustry Act). 


Collective Bargaining: 


Canada— 

Minister of Labour reviews advantages of 
and obligations of government in, 26. 

action of T. and L. Congress convention, 
1104, 1105. 

report of Canadian Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation (Industrial Relations Commit- 
tee) on, 618. 

Alta.: provisions of Industria] Conciliation 
and Arbitration Act (repealing Free- 
dom of Trade Union Association Act, 
oe and Labour Disputes Act of 1926), 
627. 

Man.: non-enactment of Bill re freedom of 
association, 501. 

N.B.: Federation of Labour seeks enact- 
ment of legislation, 295; provided for 
in Labour and Industrial Relations 
Act, 476, 987. 

Ont.: enactment of legislation sought by 
Railway Brotherhoods, 169. 

Sask.: Freedom of Trade Union Association 
Act—introduction of legislation, 124; 
summary of provisions, 506. 

United Kingdom: historical evolution as 
traced by U.S.A. Commission, 1122. 
Sweden: legal status of, 1247. 


Collective Labour Agreements: 


Canada— 
discussion at convention of Canadian Con- 
struction Association, 171. 

United Kingdom: report of U.S.A. Commis- 
sion studying employer-employee rela- 
tionships, 1117-18. 

France: review of recent legislation, 415-16. 

Sweden: operation of system, 1246. 

Collective Labour Act 


(Quebec): 


provisions of new measure (formerly Work- 
men’s Wages Act), 503-4. 


Agreements 
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Collective Labour Agreements Act 


(Quebec) :—Con. 
legal decisions concerning, 713, 820, 1191, 
1440. 


agreements under, 578, 690, 797, 943, 1041, 
1170, 1297, 1422. 
action of convention of Confederation of 
Catholic Workers, 1107. 
See also Workmen’s Wages Act. 
Collective Labour Agreements Extension 
Act (Quebec): 


legal decisions concerning, 
820, 1191. 
provisions of new measure, 503. 


360, 468, 713, 


Combines Investigation Act: 
administration during 1937-38, 1345. 
report of investigation into alleged com- 
bine in distribution of tobacco products, 
1090. 


Commercial Travellers: 


Que.: provision for incorporation in syn- 
dicates, 506. 
Committee for Industrial Organization 
(U.S.A.): 


established on permanent basis, 1329. 


Communications: 


comparison of employment in Canada and 
United States, 536. 


Communism: 


observations of Minister of Justice on, 157. 
memorandum of Confederation of Catholic 
Workers on, 156. 


Compressed Air: 
new Ontario regulations applying to work 
in, 984. 
Compulsory Labour: 


South Africa: establishment of compulsory 
work colonies, 290. 


Conciliation: 
See Arbitration and Conciliation. 


Confederation of Catholic Workers of 
Canada: 
legislative. requests—Dominion, 155; pro- 
vincial, 162. 
17th annual convention, 1107. 
Congress of Indusirial Organizations 


(U.S.A.): 
establishment of, 1329. 


Co-operation: 


Man.: amendment to Milk Control Act, 501. 

N.B.: formation of consumer societies ad- 
vocated by Federation of Labour, 296; 
summary of Co-operative Associations 
Act, 991. 

N.S.: summary of proceedings of Rural 
and Industrial Conference, 1109. 
P.H.I.: incorporation of associations pro- 

vided under Co-operative Associations 

Act, 1354. ; 
Bey 2 aaa of educational conference, 
Sask.: annual report of Commissioner of 

Co-operation and Markets, 21. 
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Co-operation :—C on. 


U.S.A.: summary of consumers’ co-operative 
census, 619. 
See also Co-operative Union of Canada; 
Credit Unions. 





Co-operative Union of Canada: 
annual report of national executive, 1356. 


Co-partnership: 
See Profit-sharing. 


Consumers: 


protection of consumers sought by All-Cana- 
dian Congress, 154. 


Cost of Living: 


Canada— 
commencement of survey of family living 
expenditures, 967. 
summary of budgetary surveys, 1326. . 
recommendation of Railway Brotherhoods 
re statistics of, 147. 
inclusion of additional items in statistics 
recommended by Confederation of Cath- 
olic Workers, 156. : 
Australia: report of investigations of the 
Advisory Council on Nutrition, 1196. 
See also Workers’ Standard of Living. 


Cotton Mills: 


elimination of “redundant” mills in Great 
Britain, 656. 


Credit Unions: 


Alta.: Credit Union Act—introduction of 
legislation, 239; provisions of, 636. 

N.S.: amendment to Credit Unions Society 
Act, 749. 

Ont.: conference on co-operation recom- 
mends revision of Co-operative Credit 
Societies Act, 1238. 

U.S.A.: statistics of, 518. 


Criminal Code: 

amending Bill re employment discrimination 
for trade union membership failed to 
reach vote, 238, 893. 

T. and L. Congress convention recommends 
amendments re picketing and penalties 
for refusal of right to organize, 1105. 

Can. Fed. of Labour recommends amend- 
ment regarding picketing, 1355, 


David, Zenon, President, Canadian Federation 
of Labour: 


convention address, 


Debt: 


reduction of interest on public debts and 
private mortgages sought by T. and L. 
Congress, 145; recommendations of On- 
tario executive, 167. 


1355. 


Depariment of Labour Act (Ontario): 
amendment to, 501; regulations under, 984. 


Department of Mines and Resources: 
See Mines and Resources, Department of. 


Department of Public Works: 
See Public Works, Department of. 


Department of Trade and Industry Act 
(Alberta): 


amendment to, 634; amendment to barbers’ 
code exempting beauty parlours and 
restoring daily minima, 1093. 


Dewan, Hon. P. M., Minister of Agriculture, 
Ontario. 


summary of address at Ontario conference 
on co-operation, 1237. 


Dickson, W. M., Deputy Minister of Labour: 


address before All-Canadian Congress con- 
vention, 521. 

on challenge to democracy, 1324. 

reviews activities of the Dominion Depart- 
ment of Labour, 1937-38, 1344. 


Diseases, Industrial: 


survey of silicosis compensation by Interna- 
tional Labour Office, 418. 

International Labour Organization of Con- 
ference of medical experts on silicosis, 
1077: 

B.C.: administration of Act respecting 
silicosis, 747; inclusion of certain dis- 
eases under workmen’s compensation, 
622. 

Man.: Department of Health report re 
silicosis, 1304. 

Que.: “infectious silicosis” brought under 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, 505. 

Australia: extension of compensation for 
effects of silica dust in N.S.W., 762. 

U.S.A.: release of silicosis film, 285; research 
activity regarding silicosis, 801. 


Domestic Training: 


review of first year’s operations under Do- 
minion-Provincial program, 29. 


Domestic Workers: 
Canada— 
Ontario Labour Educational Association 
urges inclusion under Minimum wage 
Act, 614. 
United Kingdom: extension of unemployment 
insurance to, 45 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics: 
See Statistics, Dominion Bureau of. 


Dominion Foundries and Steel Limited: 


employees’ savings, profit-sharing and pen- 
sion plan of, 753, 1231. 


Dominion Municipal Improvements Assist- 
ance Act, 1938: 


regulations under, 894. 


Draper, P. M., President, Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada: 
extracts from New Year’s message, 4. 
labour day message, 968. 
presidential address before T. and L. Con- 
gress, 1101. 


Dunning, Hon. C. A., Minister of Finance: 
on reduction of pensionable age, 238, ; 
reviews new Dominion housing legislation, 
602. 

announcement of income tax exemption on 
corporation contributions to employees 
pension funds, 718. 


x INDEX 


Dust Hazards: 
U.S.A.: ‘committee to investigate dust and 
fume control in Massachusetts, 140; 


outline of measures for control in 
foundries, 605. 


i'ducation: 
administration of the Technical Education 
Act during 1937-38, 1345. 
Minister of Labour emphasizes part of 
education in study of industrial prob- 


lems, 27 

B.C.: registrations under Trade Schools 
Regulation Act in 1937, 1112. 

N.B.: amendment to School Act re com- 
pulsory attendance, 991. 

P.E.I.: amendment to Public School Act 
raising age for compulsory school 
attendance, 1354. 

See also Apprenticeship; Workers’ Educa- 
tional Association of Canada; Voca- 
tional Education; Vocational Guid- 
ance; Ontario Vocational Guidance As- 
sociation; Youth Employment and 
Training. 

Employment: 


Director of International Labour Office 
summarizes maintenance of, 831. 

international indices of unemployment, em- 
ployment and hours of work issued by 
International Labour Office, 1077. 


Canada— 


advance reports of Employment Service 
Superintendents, 81, 200, 320, 439, 559, 
678, 785, 921, 1022, 1146, 1270, 1383. 

_monthly summary of employment and un- 
employment, 61, 180, 301, 420. 540, 660, 
764, 901, 1003, 1127, 1251, 1364. 

monthly report by employers (with charts 
and tables), 61, 180, 301, 420, 540, 660, 
764, 901, 1003, 1127, 1251, 1364. 

National Employment Commission—report 
on phases of employment conditions in 
Canadian industries, 18; final report 
with recommendations, 384-394. 

annual review of employment by Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, 46. 

comparison of employment in Canada and 
United States, 48, 533. 

Minister of Labour reviews improvement 
in 1937, 22; and views relationship of 
trade agreements to, 1324. . 

viewpoints of Labour and of the Employer 
re employment problems, 641-644. 

recommendation of T. and L. Congress re 
employment of Canadian stewards and 
firemen on Canadian National Steam- 
ships, 1106. 

employment and wages on railways, 1216; 
in fishing industry (1937) 960; in min- 
ing industry, 1089. 

Alta.: employment in mines, 868. 

B.C.: employment in mines, 868. 

cae ate ae by Economic Survey Board, 


Other Countries— 


monthly summary of employment and un- 
employment in Great Britain and the 
United States, 82, 201, 321, 440, 561, 

679, 786, 922, 1024, 1147, 1274, 1384, 
New Zealand: promotion of industrial em- 
ployment, 754; annual report of the 
Secretary of Labour, 1100; provisions 


under Part IV of Social Security Bill, 
1361. 





Employment:—Con. 

U.S.A.: Survey of employment assurance 
plans, 518; employment on_ railways, 
1079, and in wholesale distributive 
trade, 29; employment of newsboys, 
1136. 


See also Compulsory Labour; Employment 
Service of Canada; Farm Employment 
Plan; Hiring Practices; Mines an 
Mining; Older Workers. 


Employment Service of Canada: 


monthly reports by provinces (with charts 
soy bibles), 74, 194, 314, 433, 553, 672, 
778, 914, 1016, 1140, 1264, 1377. 

report for period October to December, 
1937, 177; January to March, 1938, 
537; April to June, 1938, 923; July to 
September, 1938, 1272. 

administration during 1937-38, 1344. 

recommendation of National Employment 
Commission, 386, 388. 

B.C.: work of offices in 1937, 1111. 


Employment Services (Public): 


relationship to unemployment insurance dis- 
cussed at convention of International 
Public Employment Services, 638-640. 

‘viewpoints of labour and of the employer 
re employment problems, 641-644. 


U.S.A.: laws relative to employment 
agencies, 217. 
Explosives: ; 
jnerease in number of fatalities from use 
of, 1089. 
Factories: 


B.C.: annual report of Inspection Branch, 
1112; amendment to Factories Act, 33. 

N.B.: appointment of female inspector 
urged by Federation of Labour, 296. 


N.S.: inspection in 1937, 651. 

Ont.: inspection in 1936-37, 645; shorter 
work week advocated by T. and L. 
Congress, 168. 

Sask.: inspection in 1936-37, 649. 

United Kingdom: annual report of chief 
factory inspector, 1126; International 


Labour Office summary re _ historical 
survey of factory inspection, 1363. 
Australia: hours and holiday provisions in 
Western Australian legislation, 721. 
India: annual report on operation of, 732. 
U.S.A.: training of factory inspectors in Pen- 
nsylvania, 169. 


Fair Labour Standards Act (U.S.A.): 


review of provisions, 719; establishment of 
textile committee under, 1078; becomes 
operative, 1197; regulations governing 
employment of apprentices, 1403. 


Fair Wages: 


monthly list of Dominion Government con- 
tracts, 85, 204, 324, 442, 562, 681, 788, 
926, 1026, 1149, 1276, 1386. 


fair wages regulations under Dominion 
Municipal Improvements Assistance 
Act, 894. 


T. and L. Congress urge applicability of 
Dominion Fair Wage Act to subsidized 
steamship companies, and to housing 
loan contracts, 1105. 

summary of fair wages policy, 1344. 

Man.: amendments to Fair Wage Act, 499; 
schedule for public and certain private 
construction works, 1114. 
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Fair Wages:—Con. 


N.B.: Fair Wage Act—regulations, 37; 
amendments recommended by Federa- 
tion of Labour, 296; replaced by Labour 
and Industrial Relations Act, 989; 
first annual report of Fair Wage of- 
ficer, 652. 

Que.: Fair Wage Act—amendments, 503; 
by-laws concerning procedure, 37; levy 
on employers, 1096-7; recommendations 
of Confederation of Catholic Workers, 
163, 1107; of T. and L. Congress, 165; 
1105; orders under, 38-41; 294-5; 512- 
518; 623-626; 985-6; 1097-9; 1236; 1350- 
52. (See Minimum Wages for classes 
of employees). 

U.S.A.: review of provisions of Fair Labour 
Standards Act, 719; establishment of 
textile committee under Act, 1078. 

See also Minimum Wages. 





Faleao Waldemar, Minister of Labour, Brazil: 


summary of address as president of 24th 
International Labour Conference, 829. 


Family Allowances: 


New Zealand: statistics for 1937-38, 1177. 
Germany: review of plan, 418 


Farm Employment Plan: 


placement statistics—up to January 1, 1938, 

; to December 3rd, 1323; operation 

in Saskatchewan, 649; operation of 
plan in four western provinces, 1073. 


Fascism: 
resolution of T. and L. Congress convention, 
1104. 


Fishing: 
statistics of production and employment in 
Canadian fisheries for 1937, 960. 


Forest Operations Commission Act (New 
Brunswick) : 


administration during 1937, 652; amend- 
ment, 990; order re stream driving, 
406; cooks, tractor operators and truck 
drivers, 1236; logging, 622. 


Forestry: 


review of training under Dominion-Provin- 
cial youth training program, 

Que.: provisions of Act to assure reason- 
able wages in forest operations, 41. 


Forestry Workers: 


resolution of International Labour Con- 
ference concerning, 858. 


France: 


~ See Arbitration and Conciliation; Collect- 
ive Labour Agreements; Hours of 
Labour. 


Freedom of Association: 


discussed by Director 
Labour Offiice, 836. 
Canada— 
All-Canadian Congress recommends _legis- 
lative action in protection of, 152. 
Canadian Federation of Labour memoran- 
dum on, 149-150. 

amendment to Criminal Code re employ- 
ment discrimination for trade union 
membership failed to reach vote, 238, 
893 


of International] 


action of Trades and Labour Congress Con- 
vention, 1104. 


Freedom of Association:—Con. 


bulletin published by Industrial Relations 
section of Queen’s University, 971. 

Alta.: provisions of Industrial Conciliation 
and Arbitration Act (repealing Free- 
dom of Trade Union Association Act, 


1937. and Labour Disputes Act of 
1926). 627. 
B.C.: provincial executive of T. and L. 


Congress submits proposed Bill, 159. 

Man.: attitude of labour bodies on effective- 
ness of recent legislation, 161; non- 
enactment of Bill, 501. 

N.B.: Federation of Labour seeks enact- 
ment of legislation, 295; provided under 
Labour and Industrial Relations Act, 
476, 987 

Ont.: enactment of legislation sought by 
Railway Brotherhoods, 169; submis- 
sion of draft bill by T. and L. Congress, 
167; proposed measure outlined by 
Canadian Federation of Labour, 160. 

Que.: submission of proposed Bill by T. 
and L. Congress, 164. 

Sask.: Freedom of Trade Union Association 
Act—introduction of legislation, 124; 
provisions of measure, 506-7;  enact- 
ment of legislation recommended by 
T. and L. Congress, 160. 

See also Criminal Code; Labour Organiza- 
tion. 


General Motors Corporation: 
employees lay-off benefit plans, 1403. 


Germany: 


See Family Allowances; Hours of Labour; 
Social Insurance; Unemployment In- 
surance. 


Giberson, Dr. Lydia G., Chief Psychiatrist, 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company: 
address on psychiatry in industry, 401. 


Goldie, A. R., Chairman, Industrial Relations 
Section, Canadian Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation. 


participation in discussion on reduction of 
working hours, 827. 


Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company of 
Canada: 
summary of safety program, 483. 


Green, Wm., President, American Federation 
of Labor: 


address at annual convention, 1239. 


Edward J., 


of General 


Managing Director, 


Harding 
: Contractors, 


Association 
Washington: 

summary of employer’s viewpoint re em- 
ployment problems before International 
Association of Public Employment 
Services, 642-644. 


Health Insurance: 


review of situation in regard to national 
health insurance in British Common- 
wealth, 1327. 


Canada— 
recommendations of T. and L. Congress, 
143, 1105. 
national policy favoured by Railway 


Brotherhoods, 147. 
co-operative health plan of Canadian In- 
dustries Limited, 1348. 


rae. OG 
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Health Insurance:—Con. 


plan adopted by John Labatt Limited, 900. 

Alta.: recommendation of Federation of 
Labour, 166. 

provincial executive of T. and L. 
Congress urge that legislation be given 
immediate effect, 159. 

Man.: labour bodies seek 
legislation, 162. 

Sask.: enactment of legislation sought by 
provincial executive of T. and L. Con- 
gress, 161. , 

United Kingdom: plans for extension an- 
nounced by British Medical Association, 
rg iF iy 

Australia: review of report on, 606; adop- 
tion of health and pensions insurance 
legislation, 866. 

New Zealand: outline of proposed measure 

373; introduction and adoption of Bill 

to establish national system, 972; legis- 
lation providing free medical service, 
adopted 1078; benefits provided under 

Part III: of. Social Security Bill, 

1360-61. 

replies of local governments on sick- 

ness insurance, 744. 

U.S.A.: summary of plans of mutual benefit 
associations, 1244. 

See also Medical Services. 


enactment of 


India: 


Heenan, Hon. Peter, Minister of Lands and 
Forests, Ontario: 
appointment as Minister of Labour, 718. 


Highway Transportation: 
N.B.: recommendations of Federation of 
Labour, 296. 


Hipel, Hon. Norman, Minister of Labour, 
Ontario: 
appointment of, 969. 


Hiring Practices: 
er Employment Commission review 
or, 19 


Holidays: 
European countries with legislation pro- 
viding for paid holidays, 1001. 
Canada— 
recommendation of All-Canadian Congress, 
Paseo LO. 
T. and L. Congress supports holidays with 
pay, 1438, 1105. 
voluntary institution of holidays with pay 
recommended by Canadian Federation 
of Labour, 1355. 
Alta.: legislation requested by Federation 
of Labour, 166. 
B.C.:  non-enactment of Bill 
Weekly Half-Holiday Act, 34. 
Ont.: legislation advocated by T. and L. 
Congress, 167. 
Que.: Federation of Labour favours vaca- 
_ tions with pay for all workers, 898. 
United Kingdom: provided in collective 
labour agreements, 370; further survey 
of unemployment insurance and_bene- 
fits in relation to holidays with pay, 
604; summary of report of Committee 
on Holidays with Pay, 653; holidays 
with pay for garment workers, 1353; 
introduction of legislation providing 
holidays with pay, 864, and review of 
Act, 1000; statistics of wage-earners 
receiving holidays with pay, 1328. 
Australia: hours and holiday provisions in 
Western Australia, 721. 
U.S.A.: paid vacations by industries, 1001. 


amending 


Home Improvement Plan: 
See Housing. 


Home Work: 


Canada— 
prohibition of “sweat shop” conditions urged 
by T. and L. Congress, 165, 1105. 
B.C.: summary of report of factory inspec- 
tor Tbh. 

U\S.A.: review of Industrial Home-Work 
Law administration, 509; order _pro- 
hibiting industrial home-work in N.Y. 
State in artificial flower industry, etc., 
604. 


Hospitalization: 
Sask.: provisions of Mutual Medical and 
Hospital Benefits Association Act, 508. 
See also Health Insurance. 


Hotels and Restaurants: 
comparison of employment in Canada and 
the United States, 537. 
See also Minimum Wages. 


Hours of Labour: 


action of International Labour Conference 
on generalization of reduction of work- 
ing hours, 825, 853-857; on regulation 
of working hours and rest periods of 
professional drivers in road transport, 
825, 850-852; on statistics and hours 
and wages in mining and manufactur- 


ing industries and agriculture, 824, 
836-840. 
International Labour Office study on 


generalization of reduction of, 530; on 
statistics of hours and wages in prin- 
cipal mining and manufacturing in- 
dustries including construction and 
agriculture, 531, and on regulation of 
hours in road transport, 529. 

world situation reviewed by International 
Labour Office Director, 831, 836. 

international indices of unemployment, em- 
ployment and hours of work issued by 
International Labour Office, 1077. 

Canada— 

wages and hours of labour in Canada 
(Supplement, January, 1938). 

address of Canadian Employers’ delegate 
to International Labour Conference on 
reduction of working hours, 827. 

remarks of Canadian Workers’ delegate at 
International Labour Conference on 
reduction of, 825. 

National Employment Commission reviews 
bets hours in Canadian industry, 

findings of Royal Commission in textile 
industry, 398. 

T. and L. Congress advocates six-hour day 
and five-day week, 143, 1105. 

forty-hour week favoured by Canadian 
Federation of Labour in recommenda- 
tion requesting federal regulation of, 
149, 1355. 

Canadian Nurses Association 
eight-hour day for nurses, 946. 

Alta.: amendment to Hours of Work Act, 
1936, 634; Highway Traffic Board 
requires recording of working hours, 
1093; enactment of forty-hour week 
legislation requested by Federation of 
Labour, 165; reduction of working 
hours of nurses at Edmonton, 1078. 


supports 
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Hours of Labour:—Con. 


B.C.: Hours of Work Act—administration 
in 1937, 1113; amendment to, 32; regu- 
lations under, 405; orders re taxicab 
industry, 622, 1094, 1349; retail and 
wholesale stores, 1094, 1349; logging, 
405; fruit and vegetable industry, 405; 
provincial executive of T. and L. Con- 
gress request six-hour day and _ five- 
day week on government contracts, 159. 

Man.: addition to Highway Traffic Act re 
hours of drivers, 500. 

N.B.: Act providing for early closing of 
barber shops, 990. 

N.S.: forty-hour week urged by Federation 
of Labour, 296; regulations under 
Motor Carrier Act, 510. 

~Ont.: hours in factories during 1936-7, 646; 
six-hour day and five-day week advo- 
cated by T. and L. Congress, 167. 

Que.:» provisions of revised order No. 4 
under Fair Wage Act, 513; early clos- 
ing for barber shops, beauty parlours 
and shoe repair shops in Montreal, 505; 
provincial Federation of Labour urges 
application of forty-hour week, 898. 

United Kingdom: chief factory inspector 
reports on hours of employment, 1126; 
restriction of night work in baking 
industry, 972; statutory hours and 
wages recommended for retail clerks 
and shop workers, 477 

Australia: statistics of hours and wages, 413; 
hours and holiday provisions in West- 
ern Australian legislation, 721; forty- 
hour week award in Queensland, 127; 
New South Wales’ metal miners 
awarded forty-hour week, 126. 

France: simplified working hours regulations, 
721; modification of forty-hour week, 
127, 2076; 

Germany: summary of working hours legis- 
lation, 899. : 
Sweden: summary of report of United States 

Commission, 1246, 1248. 

U.S.A.: provisions of Fair Labour Standards 
Act, 719; summary of State labour 
laws, 796; A.F. of L. reaffirms ob- 
jective of five-day week and six-hour 
day, 1242; hours and wages of women 
in District of Columbia, 23 and of 
women and minor laundry workers in 
Pennsylvania, 1025; ratification of 
International Labour Convention re- 
specting seamen, 1363; regulations re- 
lating to employment of apprentices, 
1403; wages and hours 
trades, 1343; wages and hours of rail- 
way employees, 1079. 


Housing: 
Canada— 

National Housing Act (repealing Dominion 
Housing Act, 1935)—introduction of 
legislation, 602; review of new measure, 
892; statistics of operations under, 
U7) TA, 94 54,.1200,) 1368; 

National Employment Commission summar- 
izes housing assistance provided by Can- 
adian firms, 21; and discusses lag in 
construction, 385. 

T. and L. Congress requests broadening of 
legislation, 143; and seeks application 
of Fair Wage Act to housing loan 
contracts, 1105. 

modification of housing legislation favoured 
by All-Canadian Congress, 153, and 
recommends national program, 520. 

recommendations of Canadian Federation 
of Labour, 149, 1355. 


in building: 





Housing :—Con. 


Home Improvement Plan—statistics of 
loans, 441, 490, 626, 787, 938, 983, 1049, 
1089, 1200, 1226, 1337; progress of plan 
reviewed at convention of Canadian 
Construction Association, 170. 

Alta.: low cost housing program advocated 
by Federation of Labour, 165;amend- 
ment to Edmonton Charter regarding 
construction of dwellings, 637. 

N.S.: non-adoption of Bill re housing stand- 
ards in Halifax, 749. 

Que.: amendment to Workmen’s Dwelling 
Act, 506; Federation of Labour urges 
abolition of slums and construction of 
workmen’s dwellings, 898. 

U.S.A.: new regulations governing housing 
program, 323, 337. 


~ Immigration and Colonization, Department 


of: 
immigration statistics for 1937, 133. 


Immigration: 
See Migration and Settlement. 


Income Tax: 


Ont.: discontinuance of duplication urged 
by Railway Brotherhoods, 168. 


Income Tax Act (Prince Edward Island): 
provisions of, 1354. 


Income War Tax Act: 


amendment to, 893. 
amendments sought 
hoods, 146. 


Indigenous Workers: 


action of International Labour Conference 
on regulation of contracts of employ- 
emnt of, 824, 843-846. 


Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration Act 
(British Columbia) ; 


provisions of, 30. 


by Railway Brother- 


Industrial Disputes: 


Canada— 

analysis of strikes and lockouts in 1937 
(with charts and tables) and from 
1901 to. 1837, 241: 

monthly summary of strikes and lockouts 
in Canada, 10, 134, 280, 378, 484, 60y, 
738, 885, 976, 1083, 1217, 1338. 

report of Commission in disputes in laun- 
dries and meat packing plants in Ed- 
monton, 139. 

report of Commissioner relative to Great 
Lakes shipping, 

N.B.: provisions of Labour and Industrial 
Relations Act in regard to, 988 

Sask.: provincial executive of T. and L. 
Congress seek enactment of legislation 
similar to federal Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act, 161. 


CLASSIFICATION BY INDUSTRIES: 


Agriculture— 
greenhouse employees, Kitchener, 888, 978. 


Construction—buildings and structures— 
building trades workers (painters and car- 
penters), Toronto, 888. 
carpenters, Vancouver, 888. 
labourers, Eastview, 611; 
12223 
painters, Eastview, 611. 


Sydney River, 


a 


aS 
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Industrial Disputes:—Con. 


Construction—building and structures—Con. 
plumbers, Windsor, 10. 
stonecutters, Kingston, 487. 
stonemasons, Kingston, 487. 


Construction—highway— 
labourers, Desaulniers, 979. 
labourers, truck drivers, etc., Nantel, 979. 
truck drivers, Charlottetown (Montague 
AS gr 741; Parrsboro. District, 


Construction—other— 
labourers, Sydney, 122 
truck drivers, Mullideoville, 1086, 1222. 


Fishing and Trapping— 
fishermen (haddock, etc.), Freeport, 1221. 
fishermen (herring) North Sydney, 487, 
610; Prince Rupert, 137. 
fishermen (salmon), Johnstone Strait Dis- 
trict, 1086, 1220. 
fishermen (trawlers), Halifax, 137. 
fishermen, Lockeport, 137; Lunenburg Dis- 
erIetsol Ly 137. 
Logging— 
pulpwood cutters, McKirdy (two disputes), 
137. 
tie cutters, Edson, 137. 


Manufacturing—boots and shoes— 
shoe factory workers, Brampton, 10; Galt, 
740, 887; Humberstone (Port Col- 
borne, 1221; Perch, 138, 282; Port Col- 
borne (two disputes), 11! 888; Toronto, 
138; (282. 


Manufacturing—fur, leather and leather prod- 
ucts— 

clothing factory workers (leather jackets), 
Winnipeg, 740. 

fur factory workers, Toronto 
putes), 381, 486, 610, 1221. 

leather goods workers (handbags, etc.) 
Montreal, 1221, 1339. 

tannery employees, St. Hyacinthe, 11. 


Manufacturing—metal products— 

automobile factory workers, Windsor, 1222. 

automobile factory workers (parts—springs) 
Oshawa, 1222. 

automobile factory workers (parts-wheels) 
Windsor, 1222 

automobile factory workers (parts—wire 
products) Windsor, 1222. 

car plant workers, Trenton (two disputes), 


(two dis- 


> 


foundry workers (stoves and farm imple- 
ments) Montmagny, 979. 

foundry workers (automobile parts) Wind- 
sor, 979, 1085, 1220. 

iron and steel factory workers (bolts, etc.) 
Owen Sound, 

steel mill workers, Trenton, 487. 

stove factory workers (enamellers) Guelph, 
888. 


Manufacturing—miscellaneous— 
matting factory workers, Toronto, 741. 
mattress and couch factory workers, Win- 
nipeg, 11, 137. 


Manufacturing—miscellaneous wood products 

furniture factory workers (showcases, etc.) 
Dundas, 979. 

furniture factory workers, Hanover, 1221, 
1339. 

planing mill workers, Rimouski, 487. 

sawmill workers, Fort Frances (two dis- 
putes), 487, 610, 740; Timmins, 611, 
740; Val D’Amour, 740; Winfield, 138. 

truck drivers, Scotstown, 138. 

wood factory "workers, Hespeler, 611; Mat- 
tawa, 487. 


Industrial Disputes: 


Con. 


Manufacturing—non-metallic 
ucts— 
brick plant workers, Winnipeg, 740. 
glass factory workers, Windsor, 1222. 
lime plant workers, Blubber Bay, 381, 740, 
887, 978, 1085, 1220, 1339. 
Manufacturing—printing and publishing— 
commercial artists, Toronto, 381, 486, 487, 
610. 
compositors and pressmen (news and job), 
Quebec and Levis, 381. 
lithographers, London, 1085. 
photo engravers, Montreal, 978, 1085, 1220. 
Manufacturing—tectiles, clothing, ete — 
“cap factory workers, Torouto, 381, 486, 610. 
clothing factory workers (dressmakers), 
Newmarket, 979, 1085. 
clothing factory workers 
Winnipeg, 611. 
cotton factory workers, Cornwall, 28, 282, 





mineral prod- 


(sportswear), 


381. 

dress factory workers (cotton), Montreal, 
10, vlad: 

dress factory workers (children’s), Toronto, 


10, 8. 

dress ‘factory workers (cutters), Toronto 
(two disputes), 138, 282, 380. 

hat factory workers, Guelph, 888; Toronto, 

hosiery factory A aaa Granby, 138; 
Hamilton, 740, 887; Hull, 11. 

knitting factory workers, St. Catharines, 
888, 97S, L085; 1220. 

men’s clothing factory workers, Montreal, 
282. 


textile factory workers, Coaticook, 10, 137; 
Louiseville, 611; St. Gregoire de Mont- 
morency, 888; Woodstock, 282, 380. 

Manufacturing —tobacco and liquors— 

winery employees, Toronto, 1339 


Manufacturing—vegetable foods 

bakery employees, Hamilton, ll, 740, 887; 
Kitchener, 282; Montreal, (two dis- 
putes), 381, 611: Port Arthur and Fort 
William, 1339; ‘Vancouver, 1339; Win- 
nipeg, 1221. 

Mining—non-ferrous smelting and quarry- 

ing— 

coal miners, Bienfait, 1221; Canmore (two 
disputes), 11, 381; Drumheller (two 
disputes), 138, 1221; Estevan district, 
1221; Florence, 979, 1085; Inverness 
(two disputes), 11, 1221; Little Bras 
d’Or, 1086; Minto; 10, 137; Nacmine 
(two disputes), 381, 1086; 1220; New 
Waterford (three disputes), 487, 740, 
1221; Reserve, 1221; Rosedale, 979, 
1085; Springhill, 381; Taylorton, 1221; 
Wayne, i722) 

mercury miners, Bridge River, 979. 

metal miners, Stirling, 11. 


Service—business and personal— 
cleaners and dyers, Toronto 
putes).11, “137, 282, ; 
hotel employees, Toronto, 11. 
restaurant employees, Toronto, 741, 887, 
1085, 1220, 1339. 
tavern employees, Montreal, 979. 


Service—custom and repair— 
garage mechanics, Ottawa, 741. 
Trade—— 
accountants, clerks, stenographers, _ etc., 
Jonquiere, Kenogami, Arvida and St. 
Joseph D’Alma, 335. 
coal handlers, drivers, etc., Toronto (two 
disputes), 138, 282. 
dairy employees, Toronto, 10. 
fish handlers, cutters, etc., Halifax, 138. 


(two dis- 
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Industrial Disputes: 


Trade—Con. 
milk wagon drivers, Toronto, 741. 
retail store employees, Kirkland Lake, 11; 
Vancouver, 741 
waste material workers, Winnipeg, 888. 


Transportation—local— 
cartage company employees, Montreal (two 
disputes), 979, 1086. 
taxicab drivers, Toronto, 487. 
Transportation—miscellaneous— 
cold storage plant employees, 
(two disputes), 741. 
grain shovellers, Port Colbourne, 611. 


Winnipeg 


Transportation—water 


freight handlers and longshoremen, Port 
MeNicoll, 1222. 

steamship employees (deckhands, firemen, 
ete.), Great Lakes and St. Lawrence 
River, 487. 

Stevedores, Soldiers’ Cove, 1222. 


Other Countries: 
strikes and lockouts in Canada and other 
countries during 1937 and from 1919 
to 1937 (with tables), 272. 
strikes and lockouts in Great Britain and 
other countries, 15, 141, 283, 382, 488, 
612, 743, 889, 980, 1087, 1225, 1341. 
United Kingdom: findings of U.S.A. Commis- 
sion studying employer-employee rela- 
tionships, 1118-1119, 1122. 
Australia: statistics of industrial disputes, 


413. 

South Africa: summary of industrial dis- 
putes, 1906-1936, 755. 

Sweden: report of U.S.A. Commission re 
agreements for settlement of, 1247. 


Industrial Disputes Investigation Act: 


monthly reports of proceedings, 9, 129, 
279, 374, 479, 608, 724, 869, 974, 1079, 
120 by I 831s 

summary of proceedings for year ending 
March 31, 1938 and from March 22, 
1907 to March 31, 1938, 732. 

Minister of Labour points to success of, 
27; emphasizes importance of Board 
appointments, 147; and replies to re- 
quest for extension to include industry 
in general, 155. 

T. and L. Congress seeks broadening of 
scope of, 144, 1102. 

extension sought by All-Canadian Congress, 
153. 


PRoceEDINGS BY INDUSTRIES: 

(Since the Act applies directly only to dis- 
putes affecting mines and certain public 
utilities such disputes are indexed 
separately from those falling outside 
the direct scope of the Act.) 

Mining—coal— 

Canadian Collieries (Dunsmuir) Ltd., and 
Western Fuel Corporation Ltd., and 
employees, 374, 608. 

certain coal mining companies at Bienfait, 
Estevan district, and employees, 1201 
(anylication for Board and decision to 
take ballot), 1331 (result of ballot and 
establishment of Board). 

coal operators in the Drumheller district 

} companies and employees, 479, 
871-885 (report of Board and minority 
report); 1202 (agreement ratified). 

coal operators in Minto district and miners, 
9; 129 (change in personnel of Board), 
725-731 (report of Board). 

Lethbridge Collieries Ltd., and employees, 

608, 724, 1079 (report of Board). 


Industrial Disputes Investigation Act:— 


Con. 
Mining—coal—Con. 

Royal View Mine and its employees at 
Lethbridge, 9, 480-483 (report of 
Board). 

Sterling Collieries Company, and Coal Val- 
ley Mining Company Ltd., and employ- 
ees, 279, 374, 480. 

Western Canada Bituminous Coal Operat- 


ore Association, and their employees, 


Transportation 
munication— 
Canadian Press and mechanics and auto- 
matic printer-telegraph operators, 279, 
479, 608, 724 (report of Board), 1202 
(agreement ratified). 
Canadian National Telegraphs 
graph messengers, 1331. 


Transportation and public utilities—express— 
express departments of Canadian National 
Railways _at Drummondville, St. Hy- 
acinthe, Montreal, Brantford, Guelph 

and London, and employees, 608, 869. 


Transportation and public 
power and waterworks— 


City of Edmonton and employees in tele- 

phone and electric light and power de- 
_ partments, 374. 

City of Winnipeg and electrical workers at 
Winnipeg, Pointe du Bois and Slave 
Falls, 129-133 (report of Board and 
minority report), 870 (wage increases 

_ recommended by Board). 

City of Winnipeg and (1) clerical employ- 
ees and meter readers; (2) diggers and 
air compressor men; (3) high pressure 
pumpmen, pumphouse employees, elec- 
tricians, maintenance men, etc.; (4) 
linemen and underground mechanical 
employees; (5) water works supply 
workers, 869-70. (These cases were all 
dealt with by one Board in 1937 as 
were the police employees and parks 
employees indexed under the Miscel- 
laneous Group, Service—Municipal. The 
repetition in listing them again is to 
record the wage increases recommended 
by the Board.) 

Consumers’ Gas Company, Toronto and gas 
workers, 1079. 

Quebec Power Company and_ operators, 
linemen and metermen, 279, : 
Winnipeg Electric Company and electrical 
workers (foremen, linemen, meter in- 

stallers, etc.), 869, 974. 


Transportation—motor— 

Adams Cartage Storage Company, Toronto 
and loaders, etc., 724, 974. 

City Dray Company Ltd., Winnipeg and 
truck drivers, helpers, warehousemen, 
éte., 188i: 

Diamond Truck Company, Montreal and 
truck drivers, warehousemen, etc., 608, 
869, 974. 

Hendrie and Company Ltd., Toronto and 
motor truck drivers, 374, 608, 1202, 
1335 (report of Board). 

Mahoney and Rich. Ltd., Ottawa and truck 
drivers, mechanics, 824. 

Marks Transport Company, Brantford and 
truck drivers, warehousemen, checkers, 
loaders, etc., 724. 

Motorways Ltd. (Ottawa and Toronto) and 
drivers, warehousemen, mechanics, etc., 
479, 1079. 


and public utilities—com- 


and tele- 


utilities—light, 


Xvi 


Industrial 
Con. 


Transportation—motor—Con. 

Security Storage Company Ltd., Winnipeg 
and truck drivers, helpers, ‘warehouse- 
men, packers, etc., 1331. 

United Delivery Ltd., Ottawa and truck 
drivers, 608, 869, "974. 

Weaver Cartage Company, Toronto and 
fue drivers, warehousemen, etc., 724, 


Transportation and public utilities—shipping 
Canadian National Railways and pheciers, 
freight handlers, coopers, etc., 

Montreal Wharf, 869, 974, 1079, 1202- 13 
(majority and minority reports) ; > lool 
32 (agreement reached). 

Canadian National Railways and stevedores, 
checkers, sealers, etc., at Port Arthur, 


Disputes 


374, ) 
Canadian Pacific Railway and _ checkers, 
coopers, truckers, ete. on Montreal 


Wharf, 869, 974, 1079, 1202-13 (ma- 
jority and minority reports); 1331-32 
(agreement reached) 

Canadian Pacific Railway Company and per- 
sonnel in B.C. coastal service (clerks, 
freight handlers, etc.), 1201, 1332. 

Canadian Pacific Steamships Limited (Paci- 
fice Service) and marine engineers, 9. 

Western Stevedore Company and_steve- 
dores, checkers, sealers, ete., at Fort 
William, 374, ; 


Transportation—steam railways— 

Canadian National Railways and checkers, 
freight handlers, coopers, etc., at Saint 
John Wharf, 

Canadian National Railways and shop em- 
ployees, Transcona, 1201. 

Canadian Pacific Railway and tower oper- 
ators, riggers, clam and power house, 
etc., at Britt, Ontario, 608, 724. 

Quebec Central Railway and its train ser- 
vice employees, 871 (proceedings sub- 
sequent to report of Commissioner 
under Inquiries Act). 

Temiscouata Railway Company and employ- 
ees (other than those in running 
trades), 129. 

Toronto Terminals Railway Company and 

“red cap” messengers, 608, 


Transportation and public Liitienwitrcet 
and electric railways— 

Ottawa Electric Railway Company and 

employees, 869, 974, 1332 (report of 


Board). 

MIsceLLANEOuUs (Disputes Not FALLING 
CLEARLY WITHIN THE SCOPE OF THE 
Act). 

Service—municipal— 


City of Winnipeg and employees of Parks 
Board, 869-870 (wage increases as 
recommended by Board). 

City of Winnipeg and employees of Police 
Department, 869-870 (wage increases 
as recommended by Board). 


Industrial Hygiene: 
See Safety and Health. 


Industrial Relations: 
Canada— 
reviewed by Dominion and Ontario Deputy 
Ministers of Labour, 521-524. 
National Employment Commission analysis 
of employee relations’ plans, 20. 


Investigation Act:— 


INDEX 





Con. 


Industrial Relations: 


Canada—Con. 

findings of Royal Commission on textile 
industry, 398. 

bulletin of Industrial Relations’ section of 
Queen’s University, 971. 

conference at Queen’s University, 1075. 

Maritime conference on, 1196. 

amendment to welfare plans of Canadian 
Industries Limited, 753, 1348. 

employees’ retirement plans under Cana- 
dian Government Annuities (John 
Labatt Ltd., Dominion Foundries and 
Steel Ltd., and Standard Oil Company 
of British Columbia Ltd.), 1229-1233. 

employees’ savings and profit-sharing plan 
penwomngen Foundries and Steel Ltd., 


employees’ pension and benefit plan of 
Maritime Telegraph and Telephone 
Company Ltd., 
ho insurance plan of John Labatt 
tees 
non-industrial sicknes and accident plan of 
Canadian Johns-Manville Company, 752. 
pension and disability plan of Phillips 
Electrical Works Ltd., 900. 
United Kingdom: report of Ministry of 
Labour on, 656; review of report of 
commission appointed by President 
Roosevelt, 1117-1123; summary of em- 
ployer-employee co-operation based on 
ae made in British cocoa factory, 


South Africa: regulation of industrial rela- 
tions, 755-762. 

Sweden: report of United States Commission 
appointed by President Roosevelt, 1245- 
49, 


U.S.A.: lay-off benefit plans of General Motors 
Corporation, 1403; summary of pub- 
lication entitled “The Office Library 
of an Industrial Relations Executive,” 
279; Study of seniority principle in 
employment relations, 723. 

See also Health Insurance; Holidays; Profit- 
Sharing. 
Industrial Relations Board of (British 
Columbia) : 


annual report re minimum wages and hours 
administration, 1113. 

appointment of J. A. Ward Bell, 172. 

orders issued by, 291, 405, 510, 622, 1094. 

(For details respecting Board Orders see 
Minimum Wages; Hours of Labour.) 


Industrial Settlements: 
non-enactment of B.C. measure respecting, 
34. 


Industrial Situation: 


monthly summary (with table) including 
employment, building, permits, and con- 
tracts, strikes, prices, industrial pro- 
duction, (trade, etc.,, 1, .121,°12835" 365, 
471, 599;;715, 861, 965,.1071, 1193, 

1 


Minister of Labour reviews improvement 
during 1937, 22. 


Industrial Standards Act (Alberta): 


amendments to, 633. 

changes in regulations, 894. 

schedules of wages and hours recently ap- 
proved, 107, 216, 454, 701, 805, 948, 
1048, 1426. 


INDEX 


Industrial Standards Act (Nova Scotia): 
administration in 1937, 651. 
amendments sought by Halifax Trades and 
Labour Council, 296. 
schedules of wages and hours recently ap- 
proved by provincial orders in council, 
947, 1176. 


_ Industrial Standards Act (Ontario): 
administration in 1937, 648. 
amendment re agriculture and mining, 501. 
acquittal under Act affirmed, 231. 
conviction under Act confirmed, 713.. 
appointment of Dr. Charles Sinclair as ad- 
ministrator, 172. 
agreements recently approved, 
336, 579, 699, 802, 948, 
1302, 1425. 


Industrial Standards Act (Saskatchewan): 
amendments to, 507. 
amendments favoured by provincial execu- 
tive of T. and L. Congress, 161. 
regulations (re maintenance of wage records, 
ete.) to provide for efficient administra- 
tion of, 41. 
agreements recently approved, 106, 216, 
337, 454, 582, 700, 804, 948, 1048, 1176, 
1304,..1425. 


104, 
1047, 


216, 
1176, 


Injunction: 
protective legislation sought by T. and L. 
Congress, 144. 

Man.: damages and injunction against 
picketing granted in theatre case, 962. 
Ont.: Canadian Federation of Labour 

request remedial action, 160. 


Instalment Payments: 


noe Sopemenant of legislation respecting, 
Insurance: 
See Health Insurance; Hospitalization; 


Medical Services. 


International Association of Governmental 


Labour Officials: 


summary of annual convention, 1330. 


International Association of Public Employ- 
ment Services: 
annual convention, 604. 


International Labour Organization (League 
of Nations): 


application of International Labour Con- 
ventions (report of Committee), 532. 

ratification by Canada of International 
Labour Organization Draft Conven- 
tions—(1) re marking of weight on 
heavy packages transported by vessels; 


(2) seamen’s articles of agreement, 972. ° 


ratification by New Zealand of 22 Labour 
Conventions, 532. 

ratification of Conventions by the United 
States, 1362-63; Senate approves ratifi- 
cation of Draft Conventions adopted 
at 2lst and 22nd sessions, 867. 

recommendation of Confederation of 
Catholic Workers re Canadian dele- 
gation, 156; and reply of Minister of 
Labour thereto, 158. 

Railway Brotherhoods urge increased Cana- 
dian labour delegation, 146. 

Italy announces withdrawal, 8. 

Japan announces withdrawal, 1327. 
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International Labour Organization (League 
of Nations) :—Con. 


Twenty-fourth Conference— 
agenda of, 240, 474, 822; Canadian dele- 
gation, 473, 823. 
report of proceedings, adoption of draft 
conventions, decisions, addresses, dis- 
cussions, resolutions and recommenda- 
tions, 822-858. 


Governing Body— 
82nd session, 419, 
84th session, 858. 
85th session, 1361. 
first session of International Public Works 
Committee, 763. 


International Labour Office at Geneva— 
activities in 1937, 175. 
annual report of Director, 828-831; dis- 
cussion of report and reply of Director, 
831-836. 
voyage of Director to the Hast, 419; and 
summary of report on problems of 
industry in the East, 805. 
resignation of Director, 478. 
appointments of John G. Winant as Direc- 
tor and Edward Phelan as Deputy 
Director, 722. 
conference of medical experts to study prob- 
lems connected with silicosis, 1077. 
first session of Permanent Agricultural 
Committee, 372. 
inquiry into employment of school children, 
1358. 





preparatory meeting on _ reduction of 
accident risks in coal mines, 1361-62; 
and report on study of accident risks, 


orart f 

Report of Advisory Committee on status 
of salaried employees, 605. 

visit of delegation from Iran, 1249, 


Publication and Reports— 

I.L.0. Year Book, 986, 1199; Survey of Le- 
gal Decisions on Labour Law, 1250; 
survey on Labour Courts, 1250; Tech- 
nical Progress and Unemployment, 732; 
world textile industry, 175; preliminary 
report on “The Workers’ Standard of 
Living,” 973; “Technical and Financial 
International Co-operation with regard 
to Migration for Settlement,” 986; in- 
dustrial accident statistics, 1250; inter- 
national indices of unemployment, em- 
ployment and hours of work, 1077; 
summaries of studies on vocational edu- 
cation, regulation of working hours on 
road transport, generalization of re- 
duction of hours of work, statistics of 
hours and wages, etc., 529; quarterly 
statistical review of world unemploy- 
ment, 128, 477. 

Italy: 
See Vocational Education. 


Japan: 
announces withdrawal from International 
Labour Organization, 1327. 


Jones, Joseph, British Trades Union Delegate 
to A.F. of L. Convention: 


summary of address, 1240. 


Juvenile Employment: 
inquiry of International Labour Office re 
employment of school children, 1358. 
Canada— : 
summary of situation respecting employ- 
ment of school children out of school 
hours, 1358. 
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Con. 


Juvenile Employment: 


Canada—Oon. 

BC:: Rope aeeenene of Bill to raise mini- 
mum wage for employment of boys in 
. Mines, 34. 

‘United Kingdom: regulations under Young 
Persons (Employment) Act, 1358; 
results of Children and Young Persons 
Act in by-laws regulating employment 
under school- leaving age, “1078. 

South Africa: summary of report of De- 
Soar of Labour and Social Welfare, 


King, Rt. Hon. W. L. Mackenzie, Prime 


Minister of Canada: 


reply to legislative proposals of T. and 
Congress and Railway Brotherhoods, 


tables correspondence with provincial pre- 
miers re amending B.N.A. Act to 
facilitate unemployment insurance, 235; 
subsequent statement, 367. 


Labatt John Limited: 
employees welfare 
9. 


> 


and retirement plans, 


Labour Courts: 


Rieernetional Labour Office survey of, 1250. 
‘anada— 

Confederation of Catholic Wore ae 
establishment in Quebec, 163, 1107. 
Sweden: operation reviewed by United States 

Commission. 


Labour Day: 
messages of Canadian labour leaders, 968. 


Labour Departments and Bureaus: 
Canada— 
Dominion Minister of Labour reviews func- 
tions of Department, 1074. 

Department of Labour of Canada: annual 
report for 1937-38, 1344; report on 
organization in industry, commerce and 
the professions, 239. 

re-establishment of Bureau _ of 
Labour sought by Federation of Labour, 


Alta.: 


BC! ivan report of provincial Depart- 
ment, 0. 

ae annual report of Bureau of Labour, 
9 


NUB; 

NS.: annual 
Labour, 6 i 

Ont.: annual aca of provincial Depart- 
ment of Labour, 645; amendment to 
Department of Labour Act reducing 
membership of Labour and Industry 
Board, 501. 

i annual report of Bureau of Labour, 


United ‘ihedout} annual report of British 
inistry of Labour, 654; functions of 
governmental agencies as indicated in 
as of United States Commission, 


U.S.A.: 
1] 


first base report of Fair Wage 
Officer, 


“report of Department of 


oe ee report of Secretary of Labour, 


Labour Educational Association of Ontario: 
annual convention, 614. 


Labour and Industrial Relations Act (New 
Brunswick): 


review of provisions, 987-989. 


INDEX 


Labour Legislation: 
Canada— 
enactments of Dominion Parliament in 1938, 
891-894 
recent regulations under Dominion-Pro- 


vincial legislation, 35, 174, 291, 405, 510, 
622, 750, 894, 984, 1093, 1234, 1349. 
action of T. and L. Congress convention re 

revised bill containing additional fea- 

tures in regard to right of organiza- 

tion and collective bargaining, 1104. 
Alta.: legislation in 1938, 627-37, 1354 (2nd 
session). 


B.C.: legislation in 1937, 30-35. 
Man.: legislation in 1938, 499-501. 
N.B.: legislation in 1938, 987-991. 
N.S.: legislation in 1938, 748-9. 
Ont.: legislation in 1938, 501-503. 
P.E.I.: legislation in 1938, 1354. 
Que.: legislation in 1938, 503-506. 
Sask.: legislation in 1938, 506-509. 
Yukon.: legislation in 1938, 1354. 


United_Kingdom: findings of United States 
Commission in regard to legislation re- 
lating to trade union activities, 1120. 

US.A.: Fair Labour Standards Act—review 
of provisions, 719; becomes operative, 
1197; establishment of textile com- 
mittee, 1078; survey of state laws regu- 
lating prison-made goods, 128; sum- 
mary of state labour laws for women, 


796. 
Labour Organization: 
Canada— 
Bill to amend Criminal Code fails to reach 
vote, 893. i 
United Kingdom: report of United States 
Commission studying employer-em- 


ployee relationships, 1117. 

Sweden: report of United States Commis- 
sion on organization of employers and 
employees, 1245. 

See also Freedom of Association; Labour 
Legislation; Trade Unions. 


Labour Organizations: 


Canada— 
progress during 1937-38, 1344. 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada: 


Dominion legislative program, 142; 
proceedings of convention, 1101. 

All-Canadian Congress of Labour; con- 
vention, ae Dominion legislative 
rogram, 

Py AER sce OF Catholic Witte of Can- 
ada: annual convention, 1107; legisla- 
tive program—Dominion, 155; pro- 
vincial, 162. 

Canadian Federation of Labour: annual 


convention, 1355; Dominion legislative 
program, 148. 

Railway Transportation Brotherhoods, 
Joint Legislative Committee of: sub- 
mission of Dominion legislative re- 
quests, 145. 

Division. No. 4, Railway Employees’ De- 
partment, A. F. of L.: convention, 644. 

Alta.: legislative program of provincial 

Federation of Labour, 165. 


B.C.: legislative program of provincial ex- 
ecutive of T. and L. Congress, 159. 
Man.: legislative programs of provincial 


executive of T. and L. Congress and 
sey Transportation Brotherhoods, 
61. 

N.B.: legislative programs of Federation 
of Labour and Railway Transportation 
Brotherhoods, 295. 
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Con. 


Labour Organizations: 


Canada—Con. 

N.S.: legislative program of Halifax Dist- 
rict Trades and Labour Council, 296. 

Ont.: legislative programs—of provincial 
executive of T. and L. Congress, 167; 
joint legislative committee of Rail- 
way Transportation Brotherhoods, 168; 
Canadian Federation of Labour, 160. 

Que.: legislative programs of Confederation 
of Catholic Workers, 162, and of pro- 
vincial executive of T. and L. Congress, 
164; first conference of provincial 
Federation of Labour, 898. 

Sask.: legislative program of T. and L. 
Congress provincial executive, 160. 
United Kingdom: Trades Union Congress— 

annual convention, 1108; statistics of 
trade union membership, 1238. 
Australia: statistics of, 413. 
U.S.A.: American Federation of Labor: 
vention, 1239. 





con- 


Labour Statistics: 


summary of third issue of I.L.O. Year 
Book of Labour Statistics, 986. 


Lapointe, Rt. Hon. Ernest, Minister of 
Justice: 
replies to labour delegations—Canadian 


Federation of Labour, 150; All-Cana- 

dian Congress of Labour, 154; Con- 

federation of Catholic Workers, 157. 
on amendment to Lord’s Day Act, 237. 
on proposed amendment to Criminal Code, 
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Lay-off Benefit: 


US.A.: 
plans of General Motors Corporation, 1403. 


Legal Decisions: 


Canada— 

monthly summary of legal decisions, 118, 
2a1, 300,,468,. 596, 713.849.9062, 1191, 
1319, 1438. 

Alta.: damages awarded trainmen in Al- 
berta for accident, (Langley v. C.N.R.), 
596; action by Calgary printers for 
wrongful dismissal rejected by Appeal 
Court, (Wright v. Calgary Herald), 
118; claim for wages under Alberta 
Male Minimum Wage Act allowed in 
part, 1191: 

B.C.: deductions from fishermen’s earnings 
for workmen’s compensation must be 
refunded, (Bilan et al v. Canadian 
Fishing Co. Ltd.), 1319. 

Man.: action on agreement between Kail- 
way Brotherhoods and Canadian Na- 
tional Railways dismissed (Murphy v. 
Robertson.,,et, ,al), #3605 action ~for 
wrongful dismissal rejected (Gyles v. 
Canadian Oil Companies, Ltd.), 470; 
Winnipeg taxi-driver awarded wage 
claim (Mackenzie v. Moore’s Taxi Co. 
Ltd.), 596; damages and injunction 
against picketing granted in theatre 
case (Bessler v. Matthews et al), 962; 
Winnipeg by-law closing dance halls on 
Sunday declared valid (R. v. Bachyn- 


ski), 819. 
Ont.: ‘acquittal under Ontario Indus- 
trial. Standards!, Act. affirmed, 2317; 


damages awarded under Part II of 

Workmen’s Compensation Act (Wiz- 

noski v. Peteroff et al), 469; damages 

awarded for accident in laundry (Spen- 
72121—23 


Legal Decisions: 





Con. 


Canada—Oon. 


Que.: 


cer et al v. Defazio et al), 596; con- 
viction under Ontario Industrial Stand- 
dards Act confirmed (R. v. Burdick), 
713; injunction restraining Toronto 
fur workers’ union from picketing dis- 
solved (Herman v. Klig et al), 819; 
conviction for picketing in Windsor 
(Rilivi!| Hadgus);41320, 

damages awarded against longshore- 
men’s union in Montreal (Duchaine v. 
Union Nationale Independante des De- 
bardeurs de l’lle de Montreal et al), 
360; collective agreement for construc- 
tion industry applies to road construc- 
tion (Breton v. Construction Cana- 
dienne), 3860; court cannot grant 
damages for accident within scope of 
Workmen’s Compensation Act (Don- 
nacona Paper Company Ltd. v. Can- 
non), 361; restaurant operator re- 
quired to pay minimum wages (Dame 
Charland alias D’Ars v. Tom), 468; 
penalties fixed by Dominion Parlia- 
ment not applicable to Quebec Mini- 
mum Wage law (R. v. Lupovitch et 
al), 468; action for wages under Col- 
lective Labour Agreements Extension 
Act (Building Trades Committee, 
counties of Sherbrooke, etc. v. Ross- 
Biron Electric Ltd.), 468; violation 
of Lord’s Day Act by fur dyers (R. v. 
Sable Ltd.), 597; claim of maintenance 
man for wages under collective agree- 
ment in Quebec dismissed (Perrault v. 
Le Parthenon), 713; collective agree- 
ment held not to apply to office build- 
ing of Agricultural society (Berthelet 
v. Cie Generale d’Entreprises Auxibel), 
713; damages awarded workman who 
was refused membership in union 
(Lemelin v. Union Nationale Catho- 


lique des _ Boulangers-Compagnons du 
Canada), 820; damages against Mont- 
real longshoremen’s union reduced 


(Duchaine v. L’Union Nationale In- 
dependante des Debardeurs 
de Montreal, Inc, et al), 821; col- 
lective agreement in shoe industry held 
valid (D’Association Purale des Manu- 
facturers de Chaussures de la province 
de Quebec et al v. La Federation Na- 
tionale du Cuir et de la Chaussure du 
Canada,) Inc. »et,. al), J 821 ;Waetion’ for 
wages under Collective Labour Agree- 
ments Act (Comite Conjoint des Me- 
tiers de Ja Construction v. Bour- 
nival), 1191; claim of. Workmen’s 
Compensation Board for priority in 
case of bankruptcy upheld, 1438; claim 


for classification as structural steel 
workers under Collective Labour’s 
Agreements’ Act dismissed (Thibeault 


et al v. Foundation Company of Canada 
Ltd.), 1440; court reverses judgment 
awarding damages against owners of 
building for accident due to carpenter’s 
negligence (QOuillette et al v. Koren- 
stein), 1438; injunction restraining 
railway company from holding ballot 
among its employees quashed (Morin 
v. Quebec Central Railway Company 
and the Brotherhood of Railroad Tyrain- 
men’ 1439; Superior Court decides 
that wages of workman employed on 
provincial relief works are liable to 
attachment (Samson v. Pageau and 
Hon. William Tremblay, Minister of 


de V’Ile © 
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Legal Decisions: 


Con. 

Canada—Con. , 
Labour of Quebec), 1439; order to 
compel Attorney-General to authorize 
prosecution under Collective Labour 
Agreements Act refused (Ballantyne v. 
Honourable M. Duplessis), 1440; main- 
tenance men employed by Dominion 
Textile Company not subject to build- 
ing trades agreement (Building Trades 
Joint Committee of Eastern Townships 
v. Dominion Textile Ltd. Le Roi v. 
Dominion Textile Ltd.), 1441; failure 
of action against Dominion Textile 
Company for employing unlicensed 
pipefitter (Building Trades Joint Com- 
mittee of Hastern Townships v. Domin- 
ion Textile Ltd. Le Roi v. Dominion 
Textile Ltd.), 1441. 

Sask.: Industrial Standards Act as applied 
to one-man barbershops before provin- 
cial court (R. v. Turner), 597. 

U.S.A.: closed shop agreement upheld by New 
York Court of Appeals, 361. 





Letter Carriers: 


increased compensation recommended by T. 
and L. Congress, 1105. 


Licensing of Workmen: 

Alta.: amendment to Tradesmen’s Quali- 
fication Act, 635. 

B.C.: amended regulations re licensing and 
examining of projectionists, 1093. 

Man.: activities of Board of Examiners 
in 1936-37, 999. 

N.B.: failure of Bill to empower munici- 
pality to charge licence fee for non- 
resident labour, 991. 


Liddell, T. K., Chief Conciliation Officer for 
the British Ministry of Labour: 
appointed to survey labour conditions in 
Newfoundland, 975. 
Liens: 


B.C.: amendment to Mechanics’ Lien Act, 
B3 


Man.: amendment to Health and Public 
Welfare Act, respecting, 500. 

N.B.: amendment to Woodsmen’s Lien Act, 
990. 


Lord’s Day Act: 


amendments sought in Bill passed by House 
of Commons, 237; Bill withdrawn 
(summary of provisions), 894. 

Confederation of Catholic Workers urges 
better enforcement of, 1107. 


Lord’s Day Observance Act (Quebec): 


clarification of Act sought by Confederation 
of Catholic Workers, is Wie 


Lumbering Industry: 


N.B.: amendment to Forest Operations 
Commission Act regarding wage scales, 
990. 


MacBride, Hon. M. M., Minister of Labour, 


Ontario: 
death of, 603. 


MacDonald, A. B., St. Francis Xavier Uni- 
versity: 
summary of address on co-operatives at On- 
tario conference, 1237. 


MacKay, R. H., Depuiy Minister of Labour, 
Nova Scotia: 


appointment of, 938. 


Manitoba: 


Education Department Act— 
amendment re conciliation of disputes be- 
tween teachers and boards, 500. 
Fair Wage Acit— 
amendments to, 499. 
Health and Public Welfare Act— 
amendment re liens, 5()0. 
Income Tax Act— 
amendment to, 500. 
Old Age and Blind Persons’ Pensions Act— 
consolidation of measures, 500; regulations 
under, 510. 
Public Schools Act— 
provision for minimum salary for school 
teachers, 500. 
Trade- Schools Regulation Act— 
provisions, 500. 
Wages Recovery Act— 
amendments to, 500. 
See also Various subject headings. 


Manufacturing: 


action of International Labour Conference 
on statistics of hours and wages in 
mining and manufacturing industries 
and agriculture, 824; 836-840. 
Canada— 
~~» statistics respecting employees and wages, 
524-25 
comparison of employment in manufactur- 
ing in Canada and United States, 49- 
SR Be 
See also Agreements Industrial; Canadian 
Manufacturers’ Association; Industrial 


Disputes. 
Maritime Telegraph and Telephone 

Company: 
employees’ pension and benefit fund, 751. 


Marketing: 


Ontario conference on co-operation urges 
revision of Farm Products Control Act, 
1238. 


~Marsh, J. F., Deputy Minister of Labour, 


Ontario: 


address before convention of All-Canadian 
Congress of Labour, 523. 


Maternity Allowances: 
Australia: statistics of, 6. 


McKinnon, H. B., Member of Parliament, 

Kenora-Rainy River: 
summarizes labour viewpoint on employ- 
ment problems before International 


Association of Public Employment Ser- 
vices, 641-42. 


McIntosh, J. M., Adviser to Canadian Em- 


ployers’ Delegate, at Geneva 


address at International Labour confer- 
ence, 824. 


Mechanization: 


International Labour Office Agricultural 
Committee favours investigation into 
social effects of, 373. 
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Mechanization:—Con. 


Canada— 
effects discussed by National Employment 
Commission, 392. 
findings of Royal Commission on textile in- 
dustry, 397. 


Medical Services: 


review of situation in regard to national 
health insurance in British Common- 
wealth, 1327. 

House of Commons debate on state medi- 
cine, 236. 

T. and L. Congress request change in plan 
for lumber camps, 1105. 

recommendation of Federation of 


Labour, 296. 

Ont.: recommendation of T. and L. Con- 
gress, 168. 

Sask.: provisions of Mutual Medical and 


Hospital Benefit Association Act, 508. 


New Zealand: benefits provided under Part 
III of Social Security Bill, 1360-61. 


U.S.A.: study of group purchase of medical 
care by industrial employees, 749. 


Migrant Workers: 


action of International Labour Conference on 
recruiting, placing and conditions of 
labour (equality of treatment of), 825, 
847-49. 


Migration and Settlement: 


International Labour Office publication on 
technical and financial international co- 
operation in regard to migration, 986. 


Canada— 

immigration during first six months of 
1938, 1037, 1233; and immigration dur- 
ing 1937, 133, 528. 

T. and L. Congress adheres to stand re 
restricted immigration, 144. 

opposition to mass immigration expressed 
at Canadian Federation of Labour con- 
vention, 1355. 

Sask: resolution opposing agricultural im- 
migration defeated, 509. 


U.S.A.: summary of Council on Interstate 
Migration, 1290. 


Mining: 

action of International Labour Conference 
on statistics of hours and wages in 
mining and manufacturing industries 
and in agriculture, 824, 836-40; resolu- 
tion on reduction of working hours in 
coal mines, 858; summary of study on 
hours reduction, 531. 

preparatory meeting under International 
Labour Office for reduction of risks in 
coal mines, 1361-62; results of survey 
of accident risks, 1327. 


Canada— 

number and earnings of coal miners in 
Canada (appendix C, Supplement, 
January, 1938). 

review of training under Dominion-Pro- 
vincial Youth Training Program, 28. 

statistics of production during first six 
months of 1938, 1089. 

Alta.: Annual Report of Mines Branch, 868 
‘amendment to Coal Mines Regulation 
Act, 633; provisions of Mining In- 
dustry Wages Security Act, 632; recom- 
mendations of Federation of Labour, 
166. 


Mining—Con. 
Canada—Con. 
B.C.: annual report of minister of mines, 
868; amendment to  Metalliferous 
Mines Regulation Act, 33; non-enact- 
ment of Bill to raise minimum age for 
employment of boys, 34. 
N.B.: amendment to Mining Act, 990. 
_ amendments to Coal Mines Regula- 
Ny Act, 748; mining accidents in 1937, 
accidents in 1937, 369. 
ER a report of Bureau of Mines, 


Mines and Resources, Department of: 


statistics of immigration during 1938, 528, 
LOST HA283. 


Minimum Wages: 


Canada— 

minimum wages and hours of labour under 
provincial legislation and on Federal 
Government contracts (appendix 8H, 
Supplement, January, 1938). 

report of Canadian Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion (Industrial Relations Committee) 
on, 619. 

T. and L. Congress opposes minimum for 
skilled and semi-skilled male workers 
and approves minimum for women after 
cost of living survey, 1105. 

Alta.: amendments recommended by Federa- 
tion of Labour, 166; changes in regula- 
tions respecting handicapped  em- 
ployees, etc., 894. 

female employees—review of orders govern- 
ing female employees since 1925, 35; 
re-issuance of nine orders governing 
female employees in (1) factories, (2) 
laundries, (3) restaurants, (4) hair- 
dressing establishments, (5) theatres, 
etc., (6) garages and gasolene sta- 
tions, and as elevator operators, (7) 
offices, (8) shops, (9) telephone ex- 
changes, 36-37, 1093; amendment to all 
minimum wage orders applying to 
female workers (except in _ hotels, 
cabarets, etc.) in regard to short-time 
and part-time workers, 622. 

male employees—addition of Part II (re 
fair wages) to Male Minimum Wage 
Act, 633; amendments and exemptions 
to Order No. 1, 35, 1093, 1234; Order 
(No. 1A) exempting apprentices in 
any occupation, 622;.,Order (No. 5, 
replacing Orders Nos. 3, 3A and 4) 
fixing minimum wages in sawmills, box 
factories, woodworking plants and log- 
ging and railway tie industry, 174; 
Order (No. 1B) providing for exemp- 
tions re delivery boys, 750; Order (No. 
1C) establishing minimum rates for 
delivery boys in retail stores, 750. 

BC.: annual report of Board of Industrial 
Relations, 1113; non-enactment of Bill 
making Act applicable to all female 
workers, 34; provincial executive of T. 
and L. Congress request minimum of 
50 cents per hour, 159. 

Board Orders issued during 1938— 
hotel and catering industry, 291, 
510, 622, 1095; construction in- 
dustry, 405; elevator operators, 405; 
box manufacturing industry, 406; 


logging industry, 406; fruit and 
vegetable industry, 1094; road 
transport and taxis, 1095, 1349; 


carpenters, 1095; mercantile indus- 
try; 1235, 1349; christmas tree in- 
dustry, 1849. 
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Minimum Wages:—Con. 
Canada—Con. 

Man.: annual report of Board, 999; amend- 
ments to legislation, 499; resolution of 
legislature re inadequacy of minimum 
wage negatived, 501; minimum wages 
for teachers under Public Schools Act, 
500; provincial labour bodies request 
minimum of 40 cents per hour, etce., 

N.B.: Forest Operations Commission order 


ye stream drivers, boomers, etec., in 
lumbering industry, 406; re logging 
industry, 622; re wage scales, 990; re 
cooks, tractor operators and truck 
drivers, 1236. 

N.S.: annual report of Board, 651; amend- 


ment of legislation sought by Halifax 
Trades and Labour Council, 297. 
= Ont.: seventh and final report of Minimum 

Wage Board, 646; inclusion of domestic 

workers sought by Labour Educational 

Association, 614; recommendations of 

xvand li) Congress re women’s mini- 

mum wages, 167; special Order No. 1 

establishing minimum wages for all 

employees in cotton and wollen textile 

industry, 292. 

Que.: regulation governing minimum wages 

re forest operations, 41. 

Orders of Fair Wage Board— 

No. 4 governing male and female em- 
ployees in: (1) industrial and com- 
mercial establishments, (2) offices, 
(3) transportation and express 
services, (4) hotels, restaurants, 
etc., (5) occupations not other- 
wise classified, (6) employees of 
all categories whose salary is above 
minimum fixed in order, 38-41; 
operation of order postponed in- 
definitely with certain provisions 
applicable to silk and textile in- 
dustry, 294-295; provisions of re- 
vised order, 512-518, 1350; amend- 
ment applicable to workers in rural 
districts, 623; additional provisions, 


986, 1097. 

No. 5 (silk textile industry), 294, 985, 
1350. 

No. 6 (stationary enginemen), 624, 


1236, 1350-51. 
. 7 (workers on shoe counters), 625, 
1350. 
aa (cotton textile workers), 625, 
. 9 (teachers in Verdun), 626. 
. 10 (processing, pasteurization, and 
distribution of milk), 1097-98. 
. LL “Chospital employees), 1098. 
. 12 (building trades in Arthabaska 
county), 1099. 
. 13 (match ee ane in Que- 
bee City, etc.), 1099 
14 (janitors, watchmen, elevator 
operators, ete.), 1099, 1236. 
15 (waste paper workers), 1236. 
16 (butter and cheese wholesale 
and export establishments), 1350. 
17 (laundry, dry cleaning and dye- 
ing workers), 1391; 


No. 
No. 


No. 


No. 18 (funeral casket workers), 1352. 
No. 19 (hosiery workers), 1352. 
Sask.: administration of Act, 1936-37, 650. 


re-classification of establishments under 
new orders governing: 
(1) retail and wholesale stores, (2) 
factory employees, (3) warehouse 
and cartage, (4) hotels, restaur- 
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Minimum Wages:—Con. 
Canada—Con. 
ants, etc., (5) beauty parlours and 
barber shops, (6) theatres and 
dance halls, 42-44. 


United Kingdom: rates established in rub- 
ber industry, 1318. 

Sweden: reviewed in report of United States 
Commission, 1246. 

U.S.A.: Fair Labour Standards Act—provi- 
sions of, 719; becomes operative, 1197; 
establishment of textile committee, 1078. 

minimum wage for beauty culturists in 
states of New York and Illinois, 720; 
prevailing wage scales for labour pro- 
ducing material for W.P.A. projects 
sought by A.F. of L., 1243; recommen- 
dations of Confectionery Wage Board 
in New York State, 1198. 

See also Legal Decisions; Teachers. 


Miron, Cyprien, Conciliation Officer, Quebec 
Department of Labour: 


summary of address at Canadian Federa 
tion of Labour Convention, 1356. 


Moore, Tom: 


address on situation in Great Britain in 
regard to relationship of employment 
service to unemployment insurance, 
639-40. 


Mosher, A. R., President, All-Canadian Con- 


gress of Labour: 


extract from New Year’s message, 5. 
labour day message, 969. 


Mothers’ Allowances: 


Alta.: recommendations of Federation of 
Labour, 166. 

B.C.: provisions of Mothers’ Allowances Act 
‘(effective January 1) repealing Mothers’ 
Pension Act, 33; annual report of 
Papen eau of Welfare for 1937-38, 

N.B.: proclamation of Act urged by Feder- 
ation of Labour, 296. 

N.S.: annual report, 737; amendment 
sought by Halifax Trades and Labour 
Council, 297. 

Ont.: report of Department of Public Wel- 
fare, 754; increase ie ee exemp- 
tion urged by T. and L. Congress, 168; 
reduction of residence qualification 
sought by Railway Brotherhoods, 169. 

Que.: first regulations under Needy Mothers’ 
“Assistance Act, 1236; resolution of 
censure re non-establishment of 
mothers’ allowances defeated, 506. 

Sask.: annual report of Bureau of Child 
Protection, 737. 

Australia: statistics of child allowances, 412. 


Motor Transportation: 


action of International Labour Conference 
on regulation of hours of work and 
rest periods of professional drivers in 
road transport, 825, 850-52. 

International Labour Office study on regu- 
lation of hours in, 529. 

Canada— 

summary of Transport Act, 1938, 893, 

more equitable regulation and higher tax- 
ation from competitive highway sys- 
ant sought by Railway Brotherhoods, 


INDEX 





Motor Transportation: 


Canada—Con. 

re introduction of legislation to “restore 
competitive equality” favoured by 
Canadian Federation of Labour, 150. 

provisions of Regulation R9-38 re 
recording hours of work, 1098. 

inclusion of taxicab industry under 
Hours of Work Act, 622; Orders 28 
and 28A respecting hours of taxicab 
drivers, 1094. 

regulation of commercial highway 
traffic sought by labour bodies, 161; 
sees trafic limits hours for drivers, 


Alta.: 
Bu: 


Man.:: 


NS. 


Ont.: apprenticeship regulations and rates 
applying to motor vehicle repair trade, 
896; recommendation of Railway Trans- 
portation Brotherhoods re_ regulation 
of highway transport and highway 
traffic, 168-9. 

Sask.: recommendation of provincial execu- 
tive of T. and L. Congress, 161. 

See also Legal Decisions. 


Pos latt ts under Motor Carrier Act, 
510. 


Municipal Improvements Assistance Act: 
summary of provisions, 893, 


National Employment Commission: 


final report and recommendations, 384-394. 
Minister of Labour announces dissolution 
of, 123, and reviews final report, 367. 
endorsed by T. and L. Congress, 143. 
Canadian Federation of Labour favours 
maintenance as advisory body, 149. 
review of ‘ ‘report on phases of employment 
conditions in Canadian industry,” 18. 


National Industrial Conference Board Inc. 
(U.S.A.): 


study of profit-sharing and other compen- 
sation plans for wage earners, 7; for 
executives, 383. 

summary of bulletin of “Plans for rating 
employees,” 949. 

survey of employment assurance plans, 518. 


National Labour Relations Act (U.S.A.): 


executive council of A.F. of L. criticize 
administration of, 1240; convention 
favours amendment to, 1243 


National Labour Relations Board (U.S.A.): 


annual report, 217. 


Nationalization: 


resolution of T. and L. Congress re radio 


facilities, hae manufacture and 
nickel, 110 


New Brunswick: 


Co-operative Associations Act— 
provisions of, 991. 
Early Closing of Barber Shops Act— 
provisions of, 990. 
Fair Wage Act— 
general regulations, 37; replaced by pro- 
visions of Labour and Industrial Rela- 
tions Act, 987-89. 
Forest Operations Commission Act— 
administration during 1937, 652; amendment 
o, 990; orders under, 406, 622, 1236. 
Labour and Industrial Relations Act— | 
enactment of, 475; review of provisions, 
987-89. 
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New Brunswick: 

Mining Act— 
amendments to, 990-91. 

Schools Act— 
amendment re town of Campbellton, 991. 

Woodmen’s Lien Act— 
amendment to, 990. 

Workmen's Compensation Act— 
Speen to, 989; amended regulations, 
See also various subject headings. 


Newfoundland: 


appointment of British official to make sur- 
vey of labour conditions, 975. 


New Zealand: 


ratification of ete ee Labour Con- 
ventions, 532. 

See also Employment; Family Allowances; 
Health Insurance; Pensions; Unem- 
ployment and Relief. 


Newsboys: 


employment age in United States, 1126; 
employment regulations in Great 
Britain,, 1358 


Norway: 
See Unemployment insurance. 


Nova Scotia: 


Coal Mines Regulation Act— 
amendments to, 748. 

Credit Union Societies Act— 
amendment to, 749. 

Motor Carrier Act— 
regulations under, 510. 

Old Age Pensions Act— 
amendment to, 749. 

Teachers’ Pension Act, 1928— 
amendment to, 749 

Workmen’s Compensation Act— 
consolidation and amendments, 

vised regulations, 511, 1095. 

See also various subject headings. 


748; re- 


Nurses and Nursing: 
eight-hour day for nurses in Edmonton hos- 
pital, 1078. 
Nutrition: 
Canada— 
extension of surveys announced, 1325. 


Australia— 
report of advisory council on, 1196. 


Occupations: 


Index published by United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce, 617 


Occupational Diseases: 
See Diseases, Industrial. 


Older Workers: 
US.A— : 
report on discrimination in employment of 
middle aged, 719. 
Ontario: 


Apprenticeship Act— 

regulations under, 894-5, 1095. 
Department of Labour Act— 

amendment to, 501; regulations under, 984. 
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Ontario:—Con. 


Industrial Standards Act— 
amendment to, 501; agreements under, 104, 
216, 336, 579, 699, 802, 948, 1047, 1176, 
1302. 
Minimum Wage Act— 
orders under, 292. 


Public Health Act— 
revision of regulations, 1096. 


Steam Boilers Act— 
amendment to, 501. 


Teachers’ Boards of Reference Act— 
provisions of, 502-3. 


Theatre and Cinematographs Act— 
new regulations under, 750. 


Trade-school Regulation Act, 1938— 
provisions of, 502. 


Workmen’s Compensation Acit— 
amendment to, 501; regulations under, 511. 
See also various subject headings. 


Ontario Vocational Guidance Association: 
annual convention of, 173. 


Organzation in Industry, Commerce and the 
Professions in Canada: 


report on, 239. 


“Padlock Law” (Quebec): 
T. and L. Congress favours repeal of, 1105. 


Peace: 


recommendations of—Canadian Federation 
of Labour, 150; All-Canadian Congress, 
154; Confederation of Catholic Work- 
ers, TO%s A. Pavoni 242' 

See also War. 


Pensions: 


Dominion Old Age Pensions Act— 

financial and statistical summary concern- 
ing old age and blind pensioners as at 
December 31, 1937, 289; as at March 
ol; 1988. 6203 asiiaty) June :30/91938, 
982; as at September 30, 1938, 1227. 

review of new regulations, 286, and inter- 
pretation of regulations relating to 
Government annuities, 1074. 

amendment providing for inclusion of blind 
persons, 636. 

debate in House of Commons on reduction 
of pensionable age, 238. 

All-Canadian Congress seeks reduction in 
qualifying age, 520. 

contributory “all in” measure favoured by 
Canadian Manufacturers’ Association, 
619. 

Confederation of Catholic Workers seeks 
reduction of pensionable age, 1107. 
recommendations of T. and L. Congress, 

1673141027 1205; 

Canadian Federation of Labour convention 
advocates pensions at 60 years of age, 
1356. 

Alta.: amendments recommended by Federa- 
tion of Labour, 166. 

B.C.: resolution of legislature re advis- 
ability of providing for medical needs 
of pensioners, 35; revision of regula- 
tions re the blind, 1095; notice of re- 
drafting regulations, 1177. 

Man: consolidation of legislation respecting 
old age and blind persons’ pensions, 500; 
regulations under Provincial statutes, 
510; Provincial labour bodies request 
reduction of age limit, 162. 


INDEX 


Pensions :—C on. 


Dominion Old Age Pensions Act—Con. 
N.S.: amendment to Provincial legislation, 
749. 
Ont.: statistics of pensioners, 754. 
Que.: amendment to Act, 505; recommendu- 
tions of Confederation of Catholic 
Workers, 165. 


For Public Employees— 
administration of pensions on Canadian 
Pacific Railway, 404; on Canadian Na- 
tional Railways, 414. 
Railway Brotherhoods seek adoption of 
plan for National Harbours Board 
employees, 147. 


Alta.: amendment to School Act re teach- 
ers, 636. 

N.S.: amendment to Teacher’s Pension Act, 

Que.: amendment to Montreal City charter 


re policemen and firemen, 505. 
U.S.A.: A.F. of L. convention advocates 

thirty-year optional retirement for 

Government employees, 1243. 
Miscellaneous— 


National Employment Commission’s  sta- 
tistical summary of plans in Canadian 
industry, 21. 

income tax exemption on corporation con- 
tributions to employees’ pensions, 718, 
893. 

employees’ retirement plans under Cana- 
dian Government Annuities of John 
Labatt Limited, Dominion Foundries 
and Steel Limited, and Standard Oil 
Comnany of British Columbia Limited, 
1229-33. 

industrial retirement plans reviewed by In- 
dustrial Relations Section of Queen’s 
University, 971. 

ae ves Phillips Electrical Works Limited, 

retirement plan of Campbell Soup Company 
Limited, 1124. 

Australia: statistics of invalids and old age 
pensions in 1936-37, 6; review of re- 

ort on, 607. 

ealand: annual report of Pensions De- 
partment, 1177; proposed measure re 
national plan, 373; Social Security 
Bill—introduction of legislation, 972: 
adoption of Bill, 1078; provisions of 
measure, 1359-60. 

See also Lay-off Benefit. 


Pensions and National Health, Department 
of: 


annual report, 300. 
establishment of 
Hygiene, 369. 


Perkins, Frances, United States Secretary of 
Labour: 


reviews activities of Department of Labour, 


New 


Division of Industrial 


125; summary of address at Twenty- 
fourth International Labour Confer- 
ence, 833. 
Phelan, Edward: 
appointed assistant Director of Inter- 


national Labour Office, 722. 


Phillips Electrical Works Limited 
employees’ welfare plans, 900. 


Picard, Gerard, General-Secretary, Confed- 

eration of Catholic Workers of Canada: 

participation in presentation of legisla- 
tive program, 157. 


INDEX 


Picketing: 
Canada— 
clarification of Criminal Code recommended 
by Canadian Federation of Labour, 
150. 


protective legislation sought by T. and L. 
Congress, 144, 1105. 

amendment to Criminal Code recommended 

by Canadian Federation of Labour, 
1355. 

Man.: damages and injunction against 
picketing granted in theatre case, 962. 
Ont.: injunction restraining Toronto fur 
workers’ union from picketing dis- 
solved, 819; conviction for picketing in 

Windsor, 1320. 

United Kingdom: findings of United States 
Commission re permissible picketing as 
defined by legislation, 

Sweden: report of United States Commission, 
1248. 


Power, Hon. C. G., Minisier of Pensions and 
National Health: 
defines state medicine and health 
ance, 236. 
on Canada’s 
nutrition 
Prices: 
International 


““W orkers’ 
Canada— 
Prices in Canada and other countries, 1937 
(supplement, January, 1938). 
monthly statement of retail and wholesale 
index numbers, prices by groups of 
commodities, family budgets, retail 
prices of staple foods, rentals, etc., in 
Canada, 107,. 218, 338, 455, 583, 702, 
806, 950, 1050, 1178, 1305, 1427. 
quarterly tabular summary of prices in 
Canada and certain other countries, 
466,817, 1189. 
commencement of survey of family living 
expenditures, 967. 
Other Countries— 
in Great Britain. and other Countries, 
Ply, 2250) O45,, 400,090; 212, O16, 959, 
1060, 1188, 1315, 1437. 
Australia: statistics of wholesale and retail 
prices, 412. 
See also Cost of Living; Nutrition. 


Prince Edward Island: 
Co-operative Associations Act— 
_provision of, 1354. 
Income Tax Act— 
provisions of, 1354. 
Personal Property and Special Companies 
Taxation Act— 
exemptions under, 1354. 
Public School Act— 
amendment to, 1354. 


Princeton University (Industrial Relations 
Section) : 
bulletin on seniority principle in employ- 
ment relations, 723. 
bulletin on group purchase of medical care 
by industrial employees, 749. 


insur- 


participation in world-wide 


surveys, 1325. 


Labour Office report on 
Standard of Living,” 973. 


Printing Industry: 
See Legal Decisions. 


Prison-made Goods: 


review of United States state laws regulat- 
ing sale of, 128. 


Professional Syndicates Act (Quebec): 


resolution adopted by Confederation of 
Catholic Workers, re 1107. 


Profit-Sharing: 


benefits shared by employees of Eastman 
Kodak Company, 288 
plan of Dominion Foundries and Steel 
Company Limited, 753, 1231. 
Great Britain: statistics of een partnership 
and profit- sharing plans, 8 
U.S.A.: analysis of plans for wage earners, 
7, and for executives, 383. 


“Psychiatry in Industry”: 


summary of address by Dr. Lydia G. Giber- 
son, 401. 


Public Health Act (Ontario): 


revision of regulations, 1096. 


Public Ownership: 
T. and L. Congress favours nationalization 


of nickel industry, armament manu- 
facture, government monopoly of 
radium, 1 


See also Nationalization. 


Public Works: 


first session of International Public Works 
Committee at Geneva, 763. 
Canada— 
Dominion expenditures on work creating 
projects, 601. 
extension favoured by All-Canadian Cong- 
ress, 153. 
Canadian Federation of Labour urges ex- 
tensive program, 149. 
‘vast program’ recommended by Confedera- 
tion of Catholic Workers, 156. 
U.S.A.: appointment of committee to study 
effect of Public Works programs upon 


employment conditions, recommended 
Dy AL Koieh 1361243; 


Public Works, Department of : 
summary of annual report of Minister, 44. 


Pulp and Paper Industry: 


production in Canada during 1937, 1337. 
Que.: recommendations of Confederation of 
Catholic Workers concerning, 163. 
See also Agreements Industrial; Industrial 

Disputes. 


Quebec: 


Act to Ensure Reasonable Wages in Forest 
Operations, 1937— 
provisions, 41. 
Act to Facilitate the Hwxercise of Certain 
Rights (Liability of Trade Unions)— 
provisions of, 504. 
Collective Labour Agreements Act— 
provisions of new measure changed from 


its former title (Workmen’s Wages 
Act), 503-4. 

agreements under, 578, 690, 797, 943, 1041, 
1170, 1297. 


Fair Wage Act— 
amendment to, 503-4, by-laws concerning 
procedure, 37; levy on employers, 1096. 
wage orders, 38, 294, 512-518, 623-626, 985, 
1097-1100, 1236, 1350-52. 
Needy Mothers’ Assistance Act— 
first regulations under, 1236. 
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Quebec:—Con. 
Old Age Pensions Act— 
amendment to, 505. 
Professional Syndicates Act— 
provisions, 504, 506. 
Public Building Safety Act— 
amendment to, 1100. 
Youth Aid Act— 
provisions of, 505. 
Workmen’s Compensation Act— 
amendments introduced, 504-5, 
Workmen’s Dwelling Act— 
amendment to, 506. 
Workmen's Wages Act, 19387— 
provisions of revised legislation under title 
of yan Labour Agreements Act, 
503-4. 
agreements under, 101, 214, 334, 450. 
See also various subject headings. 


Quebec Association for the Prevention of 
Industrial Accidents: 


summary of report for first half of 1938, 
1025. 


Ramadier, Paul, Minister of Labour, France: 


summary of address at 24th International 
Labour Conference, 835. 


Railways: 


Canada— 

numbers and earnings of steam railway 
employees in Canada (Appendix B, 
Supplement, January, 1938). 

comparison of employment in Canada and 
United States, 50, 535. 

legislative requests of Railway Transporta- 
tion Brotherhoods—Dominion, 145; 
Manitoba, 161; Ontario, 168. 

T. and L. Congress maintains “unalterable 
opposition” to amalgamation, 144; and 
urges repeal of C.P.R.-C.N.R. Act of 


1933, 1105. 

All-Canadian Congress opposes. railway 
amalgamation, 152, '519, 520; also 
favours investigation into financial 


history of, 520. 

amalgamation and “indiscriminate pooling” 
opposed by Railway Brotherhoods,. 146. 

division No. 4 railway employees’ depart- 
ment of A.F. of L. reiterates opposi- 
tion to amalgamation, unification, etc., 
644. 

increase in grant for elimination of grade 
crossings sought by Railway Brother- 
hoods, ‘146. 

convention and meetings of Canadian Rail- 
way shopmen, 644. 

statistics of steam railways, 298, 1216; of 
electric railways, 299. 

Ont.: elimination of level crossings advo- 
cated by Transportation Brotherhoods, 
168. 


U.S.A.: recommendations of Railway Labour 
Board, 1198; assistance to labour or- 
vanizations in resistance to wage cut 
pledged by A.F. of L., 1248; statistics 
of wages and employment, 1937, 1079. 
also Canadian National Railways: 
Canadian National Railways Board of 
Adjustment No. 2; Canadian Pacific 
Railway; 
gation Act; 
Transportation; 


See 


Legal Decisions; Motor 
Pensions; Transport. 


Industrial Disputes Investi- . 


INDEX 


Reforestation: 
favoured by T. and L. Congress, 145, 1106. 


Retail Clerks: 


United Kingdom: statutory wages and hours 
recommended for, 477. 


Retail Trade: 


weekly earnings of employees in merchand- 
ising and service establishments (Ap- 
pendix D, Supplement, January, 1938). 


Right of Organization: 


See Criminal Code; Freedom of Associa- 
tion. 

Rogers, Hon. Norman MeL., Minister of 
Labour: 


“Towards Industrial Peace’—rectorial ad- 
dress at Queen’s University, 24. 

New Year’s message, 22. 

replies to legislative proposals of labour 
bodies—T. and L. Congress and Rail- 
way Brotherhoods, 147; Canadian 
Federation of Labour, 150;. All-Cana- 
dian Congress, 154; Confederation of 
Catholic Workers, 158. 

announces dissolution of National Employ- 
ment Commission, 123; and reviews 
Commission’s final report, 367. 

outlines responsibility for social aid, 236, 
and reviews basis of new agreements 
respecting material aid, 284. 

intervention in Minto coal dispute, 9. 

on youth training programs, 475; and Do- 
minion-Provincial agreements, 863. 

on Farm Employment Plan, 1073, Ve2s. 

on Dominion expenditures on work-creat- 
ing projects, 601: 

on functions of the Department, 1074. 

on relationship of trade agreements to em- 
ployment, 1324. 

on special work projects for Northern On- 
tario, 1826. 

summary of address at T. and L. Congress 
convention, 1103. 

visits youth training projects, 1196. 


Roosevelt, Franklin D., President of United 
States: 
commends report of Commission investigat- 
ing industrial relations in Great Brit- 
ain, 1117; and also report on Sweden, 
1245. 
message to A.F. of L. Convention, 1240. 


Frank, Chairman of Nova _ Scotta 
Workmen's Compensation Board: 
appointment of, 1078. 


Russell, William J., Delegate of T. and L. 
Congress to A.F. of L. Convention: 


summary of address, 1240. 


Rowe, 


Rutley, F. G., President, Canadian Construc- 
tion Association: 


report of, 170. 
Safety and Health: 


resolution of International Labour Confer- 
ence re fixing of maximum rate of loads 
to be carried by workers, 858. 

“Psychiatry in Industry’—summary of 
address by Dr. Lydia Giberson, 401. 

Canada— 

establishment of Federal division of indus- 

trial hygiene, 369. 


INDEX 


Safety and Health—Con. 


Canada—Con. 

industrial hygiene discussed at Dominion- 
Provincial Health Conference, 1326. 

ratification of Draft Conventions re mark- 
ing of weight on heavy packages trans- 
ported by vessels, and seamen’s articles 
of agreement, 

safety measures advocated by 1, oud) Ly. 
Congress, 1105. 

safety program of Goodyear Tire and Rub- 
ber Company, 483. 

Alta.: new regulations applying to indus- 
trial and construction camps, 174; new 
regulations under Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act provide for first aid equip- 
ment, 750. 

PeNie accident prevention activity in 1937, 
4 


Man.: annual report of Department of 
Health (Division of Industrial Hy- 
giene), 1304; accident prevention ac- 
tivities in 1936-37, , 


N.S.: safety provisions under amendments 
to Coal Mines Regulation Act, 748. 
Ont.: new safety regulations respecting 


caisson and tunnel work, 984; revision 
of regulations respecting construction 
camps, 1096; enactment of safety mea- 
sures, 501; disbursements to safety as- 
sociations, 994 

Que.: resolution re provision of medical 
care under Public Assistance Act, 506; 
amendments to Public Building Safety 
Act, 1100. 

United Kingdom: annual report of Indus- 
trial Health Research Board, 1328; 
annual report of chief factory inspec- 
tor, 1125; pamphlet re safety training 
for young workers, 

See also Health Insurance, Medical Ser- 
vices; Mines and Mining; Pensions and 
National Health, Department of. 


St. Lawrence Deep Waterways: 
opposition registered by Railway Brother- 
hoods, 146. 
qualified opposition of All-Canadian Con- 
gress, 153 


Salaried Employees: 


status studied by International Labour 
Office committee, 605. 


Saskatchewan: 


Freedom of Trade Union Association Act— 
provisions of, 506-7. 


Industrial Standards Act— 
approval of regulations, 41; amendment to, 
; agreements approved, 106, 216, 
feds. 454, 582, 700, 804, 948, 1048, 1176, 
1304 
Minimum Wage Act— 
orders under, 42. 
Mutual Medical and Hospital Benefit Asso- 
ciations Act— 
provisions of, 508. 
Secondary Education Act— 
amendment to, 508. 
School Grants Act— 
amendment to, 508. 
Steam Boilers Act— 
amendments to, 507-8. 
Theatres and Cinematographs Act, 1931— 
revision of, 508. 
Workmen’s Wage Act— 
amendment to, 507. 
See also various subject headings. 
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Seamen: 


Canada— 
ratification of Draft Conventions re sea- 
men’s articles of agreement, 972. 
employment of maximum number of Cana- 
dians on Canadian National Steamships 
urged by T. and L. Congress, 145. 
resolutions of T. and L. Congress in regard 
to relief for seamen, 1105. 
adjustment of disputes relative to Great 
Lakes shipping, 736, 1082, 1318 (re- 
port of Commissioner). 
ratification of International Labour 
Conventions respecting, 1362-63;  re- 
commendation of A.F. of L. convention 
in regard to social security protection 
for, 1243. 
resolution of T. and L. Congress re com- 
petitive protection to vessels of Cana- 
dian registry on inland waters, 1105. 
See also Canadian National Steamships; 
eamen. 


USA} 


Silicosis: 
See Diseases Industrial. 


Simpson, James, Canadian Labour Leader: 
death of, 1075. 


Social Insurance: 


resolution adopted by T. and L. Congress 
convention, 1106. 
measures favoured by Canadian Federation 
of Labour, 149. 
U.S.A.: summary of plans of mutual benefit 
associations, 1244. 
Germany: review of various schemes, 417. 
See also Pensions; Health Insurance; Social 
Security; Unemployment Insurance. 


Social Legislation: 
recommendation of All-Canadian Congress,’ 


153. 
N.B.: Federation of Labour urges na- 
tionalization oF, 295. 

United Kingdom: social legislation and other 
factors as related to industrial rela- 
tions, 1123. 

Sweden: reviewed by United States Com- 
mission, 1249. 


Social Security: 


Canada— 
Minister of Labour outlines function of 
Government in measures of, 25. 
New Zealand: introduction of Bill, 972; 
legislation adopted, 1078; summary of 
Social Security legislation, 1359-61. 


Social Security Act (U.S.A.): 


second annual report of Board summarizes 
progress of programs under, 126. 

_plans of the State of Virginia approved by 
Board, 1082. 

protection for seamen recommended at A.F. 
of L. convention, 1243. 


Social Service: 


B.C.: legislature resolution re responsibil- 
ity for non-residents, 35. 


South Africa: 


See Agreements Industrial; Arbitration and 
Conciliation; Compulsory Labour; In- 
dustrial’ Disputes; Industrial Rela- 
tions; Trade Unions; Youth Employ- 
ment and Training. 
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Standard Oil Company of British Columbia 
Limited: 
employees’ annuity plan of, 1232. 


State Medicine: 
Canada— 
pene of debate in House of Commons, 
New Zealand: medical and hospital benefits 
provided under Social Security Act, 
1359. 
See also Health Insurance. 


Statistics: 


action of International Labour Conference 
on statistics of wages and hours, 824, 
836-840. 


Statistics, Dominion Bureau of: 


Canada Year Book, 971. 

annual review of employment, 46-60. 

annual review of building permits, 299. 

bulletins and reports on—statistics of 
wages on farms, 409; statistics of 
manufacturing and certain other in- 
dustries, 524; “ Fisheries of Canada,” 
960; iron and _ steel industry, 1106; 
value of tourist trade, 1216; steam and 
electric railways, 298, 1216; pulp and 
paper industry, 1937, 1337. 


Steel Industry: 


statistics of iron and_ steel 
Canada, 1937, 1106. 


Stephenson, J. W., British Trades Union Con- 
gress Delegate to A.F. of L. Conven- 
tron: 

summary of address, 1240. 
Sutherland, Mary M., Member of National 


Employment Commission: 
summary of minority report, 393. 


industry in 


Sweden: 

See Arbitration and Conciliation; Collective 
Bargaining; Collective Labour Agree- 
ments; Hours of Labour; Industrial 
Disputes; Industrial Relations; La- 
bour Courts; Labour Organization; 
Minimum Wages; Picketing; Social 
Legislation. 

Tariff: 
findings of Royal Commission on Textile 
Industry on responsibilities of a tariff 
protected industry, 399-400. 
recommendations of All-Canadian Congress, 
154 


recommendation of Confederation of Catho- 
lic Workers re textile tariffs, 156. 


Taxation: 
abolition of sales tax recommended by T. 
and L. Congress, 1105. 


Teachers: 


Alta.: amendment to School Act re super- 
annuation, 636. 

Man.: amendment to Education Depart- 
ment Act, providing for conciliation 
in case of dispute, 500; minimum sal- 
ary established under Public Schools 
Act, 500. 

N.S.: amendment to 
Act, 749. 

Ont.: provision for arbitration under Teach- 
ers’ Boards of Reference Act, 502. 

See also Pensions. 


Teachers’ Pension 


INDEX 


Technical Education: 


action of International Labour Conference 
re technical and vocational education 
and apprenticeship, 824, 841-43. 

See also Education. 


Textile Industry: 


International Labour Office report on world 
textile industry, 175. 


Canada— 
report and findings of Royal Commission 
on, 395-400. 


All-Canadian Congress recommends effect be 
given to Turgeon Commission report 
On, O20), 

Confederation of Catholic Workers request 
Federal Government to implement con- 
clusions of Turgeon Commission, 1107. 

statistics of men’s clothing factories, 99. 

tariff recommendation of Confederation of 
Catholic Workers, 156. 

U.S.A.: establishment of textile committee 
under Fair Labour Standards Act, 1078. 
See also Minimum Wages. 


Theatres: 
Ont.: regulations regarding projectionists, 
0 


Sask.: revision of legislation respecting, 
508 


Trade Schools: 


B.C.: administration of Trade Schools Regu- 
lation Act during 1937, 1112. 

Man.: provisions of Trade-Schools Regula- 
tion Act, 500 (similar to Ontario). 
Ont.: provisions of Trade-School Regulation 

Act, 502. 


Trades and Labour Congress of Canada: 


annual convention, 1101-1106. 

action of American Federation of Labour 
convention in regard to, 1242. 

legislative requests—Dominion, 142; Brit- 
ish Columbia executive, 159; Saskatche- 
wan executive, 160; Manitoba execu- 
tive, 161; Quebec executive, 164; Al- 
berta Federation of Labour, 165; On- 
tario executive, 167. 

See also Draper, P. M 


Trade Unions: 

provisions of Shop Cards Registration Act, 
891; proclaimed in effect, 970. 

bulletin on trade union history, 1200. 

pamphlet of Workers’ Educational Associa- 
tion, 1363. 

Que.: provisions of Act to facilitate the 
exercise of certain rights (re liability 
of trade unions, also note re profes- 
sional syndicates), 504. 

United Kingdom: 

findings of United States Commission re 
legal status of trade unions and strikes, 
1120; membership statistics, 1238. 

Australia: unemployment among members of, 
1126 


South Africa: registration of trade unions 
under Industrial Conciliation Act, 1937, 


756. 
U.S.A.: establishment of trade union book 
list by Princeton University (Depart- 
ment of Economics), 648. 
Nee also Freedom of Association. 


Trade Union Act (N.S.): 


amendments sought by Halifax Trades. 
and Labour Council, 296. 


INDEX 


Trades Union Congress (Great Britain): 
annual convention, 1108. 


Trade Union Unity: 


T. and L. Congress convention resolution 
on trade union unity, 1105. 

C.F. of L. convention resolutions on trade 

union unity, 1355. 


Transients: 


T. and L. Congress requests survey re trans- 
portation of, 1105. 
U.S.A.: formation of organization concern- 
ing, 1290. 


Transport: 


resolution of International Labour Confer- 
ence on reduction of working hours in 
oh inland water and air transport, 
857. 


Canada— 

summary of Transport Act, 1938, 893. 

T. and L. Congress seeks legislation estab- 
lishing federal transportation commis- 
sion, 145. 

Hl eh “regulation of all transport sought 

All-Canadian Congress, 153. 

See ie Railways; Motor Transportation; 
St. Lawrence Deep Waterways; Sea- 
men; Shipping. 


Unemployment and Agricultural Assistance 
Act, 1938: 


summary of provisions, 891. 
review of administration during 1937-38, 
1345. 


Unemployment and Relief: 


international indices of unemployment, em- 
ployment and hours of work issued by 
International Labour Office, 1077. 

summary of International Labour Office re- 
port on “Technical Progress and Un- 
employment,” 732. 

quarterly statistical review of world situa- 
tion by International Labour Office, 
128, 477, 867. 


Canada— 

statistics of material aid recipients, 3, 124, 
235, 369, 474, 603, 717, 863, 968, 1073, 
1195, 1323} 

unemployment i in trade unions (with charts) 
by months, 70, 189, 310, 429, 549, 668, 
773, 910, 1012, 1136, 1260, 1372; during 
1937, 176. 

Minister of Labour outlines responsibility 
for social aid, 236; and states basis 
of agreements with provinces, 284. 

recommendations of National Employment 
Commission, 384-394. 

report of Dominion Commissioner, 474. 

Dominion expenditures on work-creating 
projects, 601. 

recommendations of T. and lL. Congress, 
143; opposes lowering standard of re- 
lief, 1105. 

recommendations of All-Canadian Congress, 
152; protests imposition of relief bur- 
den on municipal and provincial gov- 
ernments, 520. 

recommendation of Confederation of Catho- 
lic Workers, 156. 

measures favoured by Canadian Federation 
of Labour, 149 

resolution of Canadian 
Mayors, 408. 

special projects for Northern Ontario, 1326. 


Federation of 
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Unemployment and Relief:—Con. 


Canada—Con. 

Alta.: continuation of Unemployment Re- 
lief Act, and amendment to Bureau of 
Relief and Public Welfare Act, 635; 
recommendations of Federation of Lae 
bour, 165. 

relief activities in 1937, 1112; out- 
line of Residence and Responsibility 
Act, 33; recommendations of Provin- 
cial executive of T. and L. Congress, 


B.C.: 


Man.: provisions of Unemployment Relief 

Loan Act, 1933, 500; adoption of reso- 

lution by Legislature re responsibility 

for relief, 501; recommendations of la- 

bour bodies, 162. 

Ont.: amendment to legislation, 502; re- 
commendation of T. and L. Congress, 
167; continuance of “necessary public 
Pg urged by Railway Brotherhoods, 


Que.: Confederation of Catholic Workers 
recommend public works program and 
subsidizing of basic industries, 163; re- 
commendations of T. and L. ‘Congress, 
164; court decision that wages of work- 
men on provincial relief works liable 
to attachment, 1439. 

Sask.: provisions of Relief Continuance 

ct, 508; recommendation of Provincial 
executive of T. and L. Congress, 160. 


Newfoundland: depressed conditions in fishing 
and forestry industries, 975. 

United Kingdom: work of training and in- 
structional centres, 655. 

Australia: reduction in ‘unemployment, 346; 
statistics of unemployment, 413, 1126; 
oo history of Melbourne unemployed, 

2 


New Zealand: benefits provided under Part 
I of Social Security Bill, 1360; sta- 
tistics of unemployment, 973, 1100. 

U.S.A.: result of census of unemployed, 6; 
cost of public relief, 240; increase in 


relief in urban areas, 158; reduction 
of relief in urban areas, 637; statistics 
of relief appropriation, 605; statistics 


of unemployed youth, 1357. 

also Census; Employment: Farm Em- 

ployment Plan: Rogers, Hon. Norman 
cL., Minister of Labour; Public 

Works; Transients: Youth Training 

and Employment; Unemployment and 

Agricultural Assistance Act. 


See 


Unemployment Insurance: 


progress reviewed by Director of Interna- 
tional Labour Office, 831. 

relationship to Employment Service dis- 
cussed at convention of International 
Public Employment Services, 638-640. 


Canada— 

forecast in Throne eRe tr cere vasa co- 
operation sought, 

Prime Minister tables ee ae with 
provinces re amending B.N.A. Act, 235; 
paetnen statement of Prime Minister, 

67. 

recommendation of National Employment 
Commission, 388. 

report of Canadian Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation (Industrial Relations Commit- 
tee) on, 619. 

Deputy Minister of Labour summarizes 
situation up to March 31, 1938, 1345. 

T. and L. Congress endorses action of Fed- 
eral government in seeking to intro- 
duce national scheme, 143, 1102, and 
aa amendment to B.N.A. 

ET OS: 
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Unemployment Insurance: 


Canada—(Oon. 

Federal system endorsed by Railway Bro- 
therhoods, 14 

Canadian Federation of Labour urges Fed- 
eral program, 152, 1355. 

approved by Confederation of Catholic 
Workers, 156. 

Alta.: enabling legislation requested by 
Federation of Labour, 166. 

Man.: labour bodies urge Federal plan, 162. 

N.B.: resolution of Legislature recommends 
deferred action until report of Royal 
Commission provides opportunity for 
further consideration, 991. 

Ont.: national scheme urged by T. and L. 
Congress, 167; by the Railway Brother- 
hoods, 169; and by Canadian Federa- 
tion of Labour, 160. 

Sask.: resolution of Legislature respecting 
ex-service men, 


United Kingdom: amendment to Act, 3; ex- 
tended to domestic servants, 45; report 
of Unemployment Insurance Statutory 
Committee, 370. 

Norway: voluntary program replaced by com- 
pulsory system, 1199. 

Germany: review of plan, 417. 

U.S.A.: announcement of registration by 
mail in New York State, 99; analysis 
of state unemployment compensation 
laws, 659; benefit systems, in effect, 
890. 


Union Label: 


Canada— 
Shop Cards Regulation Act proclaimed in 
effect, 891; 970. 


Vocational Education: 


action of International Labour Conference 
re technical and vocational education 
and apprenticeship, 824; 842-843. 

International Labour Office study on, 529. 

Man.: enactment of Trade-Schools Regula- 
tion Act, 500; provisions of Trade- 
Schools Regulation Act (similar to On- 
tario), 500. 

Ont.: provisions of Trade-Schools Regula- 
tion Act, 502 (similar legislation in 
Manitoba, 500). 

SSR daemame 2 of training schools, 


Sask.: amendments to School Grants and 
Secondary Education Acts, 508. 
summary of training under new De- 
cree, 1330. 
: conference on, 174; Commissioner of 
Education reviews progress of, 17; ac- 
tion of A.F. of L. convention, 1242. 
See also Ontario Vocational Guidance Asso- 
ciation. 


Wages: 

action of International Labour Conference 
concerning statistics of wages and hours 
in mining and manufacturing, build- 
ing and construction, and agriculture, 
824, 837-841 (draft convention and reso- 
lution). 

International Labour Office study on sta- 
tistics of hours and wages in principal 
mining and manufacturing industries, 
Ae construction and agriculture, 


improvement noted in report of Interna- 
national Labour Office Director, 830. 
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Wages:—Con. 
Canada— 

wages and hours of labour in Canada (Sup- 
plement, January, ; 

findings of Royal Commission on textile in- 
dustry, 396 

in manufacturing industries, 524. 

wages on farms, 1929, 1934 to 1937, 409; 
trend of farm wages, 60. 

statistics of employment and wages on rail- 
ways, 1216. 

T. and L. Congress requests wage policy 
favouring progressive betterment of 
wage levels, 143. 

Alta.: amendment to Municipal District 
Act providing for wage deductions for 
taxes, 636; provisions of Mining In- 
dustry Wages Security Act, 632. 

B.C.: industrial payrolls and wages in 1937, 

10; wages in mines, 

Man.: amendment to Wages Recovery Act 

and Public Schools Act (re minimum 

salary for teachers), 500; increases for 

Winnipeg civic employees, 869-870. 

Men wages in mines and quarries, 1936, 


Sask.: amendment to Workmen’s Wage 
Act, 507; farm wages in 1936-37, 649; 
Canadian Federation of Labour seeks 
standard rates in coal fields of south- 
ern Saskatchewan, 1356. 

United Kingdom: statutory hours and wages 
recommended for retail clerks and shop 
workers, 477. 


Australia: adjustment of basic wage and 
Ou eRS of wages and hours, etce., 
412-13 


U.S.A.: Fair Labour Standards Act—review 
of provisions, 719, becomes operative, 
1197, establishment of textile commit- 
tee, 1078, regulations governing ap- 
prentices, 1403; Railway Labour Board 
announces cancellation of plan re re- 
duction, 1198; recommendations of A.F. 
of L. convention, 1243; composition of 
wage earning class, 419; differences in 
earnings of men and women, 490; em- 
ployment and wages in wholesale dis- 
tributive trade, 29; hours and wages of 
women in District of Columbia, 23; 
hours and wages of women and minor 
laundry workers, reviewed by Pennsyl- 
vania State Department of Labour and 
Industry, 1025; wages on railways, 

79; wages and hours in building 
trades, 1343. 


See also Agreements Industrial; Fair 
Wages; legal Decisions; Minimum 
Wages: Workmen’s Wages Act (Que- 
bec). 

War: 

Director of International Labour Office on 
menace of, 

See also Armaments; Peace. 


Winant, John G.: 
a Ee ae of International Labour 
ae 
Wass Dr. R. E., Deputy Minister of 
Pensions and National Health 
summary of International Nabeetion Con- 
ference at Geneva, 1325. 


Women: 


=--Canada— 


conclusions of Women’s Employment Com- 
mittee, National Employment Commis- 
sion, 386 


INDEX 


Women:—Con. 


Canada—(Con. 

Que.: extension of franchise advocated by 

T. and L. Congress, 165. 
U.S.A.: summary of state labour laws, 796; 
differences in earnings of women and 
men, 490; hours and wages of women 
in District of Columbia, 23; review of 
wages and hours in Pennsylvania, 1025. 
See also Domestic Training; Factories; 
Minimum Wages. 


Woodmen’s Lien Act (New Brunswick): 
amendment to, 990. 


Workers’ Educational 
Canada: 
summary of annual report and convention 
proceedings, 992 
Sane endorsed by T. and L. Congress, 
105 


Association of 


pamphlet re “The Trade Unionist’s Hand- 
book,” 1363. 


Worker’s Standard of Living: 


summary of report published by Interna- 
tional Labour Office, 9 


Workmen’s Compensation: 


Canada— 

summary of pamphlet on provincial legis- 

lation, 718. 
merit rating discussed at convention of 
Canadian Construction Association, 171. 
report of Canadian Manufacturers’ ‘Asso- 
ciation (Industrial Relations Commit- 
tee) on, 618. 

Alta.: annual report of Board for 1937, 
527; recommendations of special com- 
mittee investigating Act, 297; provi- 
sions of revised and amended Act, 629- 
632; amendments, 750, 1354; new regu- 
lations under revised “Act, 1234. 
annual report of Board for 1937, 746; 
Provincial executive of T. and L. Con- 
gress seek 100 per cent compensation, 
159; announcement of inquiry into 
financial reserves of Board, 1345. 

Man.: annual report of Board for 1937, 
407; amendments recommended by T. 
and L. Congress, 1105; Winnipeg by- 
law includes maintenance staff, 1345. 

N.B.: annual report of Board for 1937, 

407; amendments to Act, 989; amended 

regulations making certain industrial 

diseases compensable, 623; general re- 
vision of Act sought by Federation of 

Labour, 296. 

annual report of Board for 1937, 745; 
review of consolidated Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act, 1938, 748; revised regu- 
dations, O21: amended regulations re 
operators of buses and salesmen, 1095; 
amendments sought by Halifax Trades 
and Labour Council, 297; appointment 
of new chairman of Board, 1078; in- 
vestigation announced to probe charges 
ie delay in payment of claims, 


BGs: 


N'S.: 


Workmen’s Compensation:—Con. 


Canada—Con. 

Ont.: annual report of Board for 1937, 993; 
regulations under Act, 511; amend- 
ments sought by Railway Brotherhoods, 
169; amendments recommended by TT 
and L. Congress, 1105; inclusion of all 
workers urged by Labour Educational 
Association, 614; statistical summary 
of accidents, 158, 640, 898, 1250. 

Que.: amending Bills, 505; reorganization 
of Workmen’s Compensation. Commis- 
sion, 718; amendments to Act recom- 
mended by T. and L. Congress, 164. 

Sask.: amendment sought by Provincial 
executive of T. and L. Congress, 160. 

Yukon: amendment to Act, 1354. 
United Kingdom: Home Office report on, 
737; statistics of compensation, 27, 617. 

See also Diseases Industrial; Legal Deci- 

sions. 


Workmen’s Wages Act (Quebec): 

pee pe and Orders in Council, 101, 214, 

provisions of revised legislation under title 
@f sMoteahike Labour Agreements Act, 
03-4. 

amendments sought by Confederation of 
Catholic Workers, 163. 

attitude of T. and L. Congress, 164. 


Workmen’s Wage Act (Saskatchewan): 
amendment to, 507. 


Youth Employment and Training: 


Canada— 

Dominion-Provincial programs reviewed, 28, 
616-17. 

provisions of Youth Aid Act, 505. 

statement of Minister of Labour re survey 
ote 475; and re program for 1938-9, 
863. 

Minister of Labour visits youth training 
projects, 1196. 

recommendations of National Employment 
Commission, 392. 

federal program commended by T. and L. 
Congress, 143 

endorsed by Canadian Construction Asso- 
ciation, 172. 

“Training Canada’s Young Unemployed ”’ 
—booklet published by Department of 
Labour, 971. 

N.S.: summary of Halifax survey, 414. 


Australia: operation of plan in New South 
Wales, 476; recommendations of com- 
missioner in Western Australia, 866. 

South Africa: summary of youth training 
and apprenticeship, 278. 

U.S.A.: report on National Youth Adminis- 
tration, 371; extension of National Ad- 
ministration to include out-of-school 
youth, 1224. 

See also Juvenile Employment; Vocational 
Guidance. 
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NOTES ON CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST 
. Monthly Summary 


if, BELO MENT at the beginning of De- 

cember, 1937, showed a large seasonal 
recession, which exceeded the average contrac- 
tion indicated between November 1 and De- 
cember 1 in the experience of the years since 
1920. However, activity continued at a higher 
level than in any month of the years, 1930-1936. 
The Dominion Bureau of Statistics tabulated 
reports from 10,459 employers, whose payrolls 
were reduced from 1,194,171 at the beginning 
of November to 1,159,727 at December 1, 1937, 
The index, (average 1926=100) declined from 
125-2 at the former date to 121-6 at December 
1, as compared with 110-1 at the same date in 
1936. At December 1 in preceding years, the 
index was as follows: 1935, 104-6; 1934, 98-9 
1933, 91-8; 19382, 83-2; 1931, 99-1; 1930, 108-5; 
1929, 119-1; 1928, 116-7; 1927, 108-1; 1926, 
102-3; 1925, 96-5; 1924, 91-9; 1923, 96-9; 1922, 
96-3 and 1921, 88-3. 

Unemployment in trade unions—At the 
beginning of December, 1937, reports were for- 
warded to the Department of Labour by 1,918 
local trade unions, covering a membership of 
222,084 persons, 24,797 of whom, or 11-2 per 
cent were unemployed, in contrast with 8:9 
per cent at the beginning of November and 
12-7 per cent at the beginning of December, 
1936. 

Employment Office Reports—Reports re- 
ceived during November, 1937, from the offices 
of the Employment Service of Canada showed 
a decline from October, 1937, but a gain over 
November a year ago in the average daily 
placements effected. This was largely due, in 
the first instance, to reduced placements in 
construction and maintenance and services, and 
in the second, to substantial increases in log- 
ging and services. Vacancies in November, 
1937, numbered 37,348, applications 70,860 and 
there were 35,109 placements in regular and 
casual employment. 

Prices.—In retail prices the cost per week of 
a family budget of staple foods, fuel and light- 
ing and rent was $17.58 at the beginning of 
December as compared with $17.56 for Novem- 
berber; $16.99 for December, 1936; $16.65 
for December, 1935; $15.41 for June, 1933 (the 

48465—1} 


low point in recent years); and $22.11 for 
December, 1929. In wholesale prices the 
weekly index number calculated by the Domin- 
ion Bureau of Statistics and based upon prices 
in 1926 as 100 advanced gradually during 
December being 838.0 for the week ended De- 
cember 31 as compared with 82.6 for the week 
ended November 26. The increase was due 
mainly to higher prices for grains, the veget- 
able products group being the only one of the 
eight principal groups to show advance which 
increase more than offset the moderate declines 
in the other groups. On a monthly basis the 
index number was 83-1 for November; 79-7 
for December, 1936; 72-7 for December, 1935; 
63-5 for February, 1933 (the low point in re- 
cent years); and 96-0 for December, 1929. 
Business Statistics—The table on page 2 
gives the most recent statistics available re- 
flecting industrial conditions in Canada. The 
index of the physical volume of business in 
November was slightly higher than in the pre- 
ceding month being at the high point for the 
year and eight per cent above the level of 
November, 1936. A high level of activity in 
the mining industry was indicated by the 
movement of the principal metals and 
minerals, exports of copper, nickel, zinc, and 
asbestos and shipments of silver being greater 
mm the month under review than in October 
and greater also than in November, 1936. 
The index of mineral production was 207-9 
in November, 186-9 in October and 157-2 in 
November, 1936. Electric power output also 
showed substantial advance both as compared 
with the previous month and with November, 
1936. Exports were higher in November than 
in October but somewhat lower than in 
November, 1936, while imports were lower than 
in October but higher than in November, 1936. 
Car loadings showed moderate advance in both 
comparisons. Information available for De- 
cember shows wholesale prices, employment 
and contracts awarded lower than in November 
but higher than in December, 1936, while car 
loadings were lower in both comparisons. 
Strikes and Lockouts—The number of strikes 
and lockouts recorded during December was 
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MONTHLY STTAISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA* 
(Official statistics except where noted) 














1937 1936 
December November October December November October 
Trade, external aggregate....... : ie eae Fe ee 188,486,588} 185,797,137] 152,403,159) 189,085,536] 178,161,341 
Imports, merchandise for 
CORSE DLIOD ce tae lee ae Pad Se ge ae 80, 669,072 82, 112, 749 52,996, 494 66, 169,416 65,158,561 
Exports, Canadian produce... $ |.............. 106,662,684) 102,747,226 98,074,320} 120,971,384] 110,998,708 
Customs duty collected......... al ese bain rte 10, 270, 206 10, 287, 458 7,597,823 8,320,565 8,706,724 
Bank debits to individual 
accounts sae Sea See... FS. FE. ARATE SE 2,925,615,844] 2,905,802,514!| 3,404,591, 886] 3,302,561, 645] 3,328,225,661 
Bank notes in circulation....... seta een oral 106,787,781} 112,206,341], 109,149,085} 116,023,209} 117,971,877 
Bank deposits, savings.......... : De nsec ater 1,570, 213,802) 1,583,694, 718} 1,547,822,474| 1,546,776,305] 1,510,319, 426 
Bank loans, commercial, etc.... § |.............8. 768,263,684} 769,731,884) 675,451,831) 692,647,974} 707,850,681 
Security prices, index numbers— 
CommonistOCks:. <a. cc ones ole ops: 103-7 103-1 105-8 129-2 131-8 126-9 
Preierred- Stocks: . 10.322 des tone 81-0 82-0 82-2 93-9 91-1 86-8 
Index of interest rates........... 71-2 72-7 73-1 69-7 71-8 9.9 
2) Prices, wholesale, index number. +83 -0 83-1 84-7 79-7 77-9 77.41 
(2) Prices, retail, family budget. $ 17-58 17-56 17-51 16-99 16-96 16-87 
Index, retail sales, unadjusted.......].............- 84-1 90-5 107-8 77-6 87:5 
() Index, retail sales, adjusted......}.............. 79-5 80-8 80-9 75-6 75-8 
(?) Employment, index number, 
(employers’ pay-roll figures).... 121-6 125-2 125-7 111-0 11-01 110-1 
(2) ¢) Unemployment, percent- 
age (trade union members)..... 11-2 8-9 7:7 12-7 11-0 10-9 
Railway— 
(5) Car loadings, revenue 
ATOIANE, Vee Mees sTeRE a .. cars 170,499 218, 253 239,207 171,421 211,573 233,339 
Canadian National Rail- 
ways, gross earnings...... $ 15,722,180 16,773,527 19,328,357 16, 227, 225 16, 151,674 18, 786,278 
Operating expenses........ BiG . LIS | TOBE... ct 13, 507, 566 11,901, 261 11, 695, 200 12,922,213 
Canadian Pacific Railway, ; 
SLOSS GATNINGR Oe ae eee! bl ae ce ike tiles ecie 12,992, 167 14,729, 1Sorl 12, 253, 203 12,116,559 14,249,421 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 
operating expenses, 
WOENOR TN cr ls crens cee et waned ais sie cent oP 9,528,334 10, 450, 058 8,711,396 8,577,907 9,846, 238 
Steam railways, freight in 
TOUTES Ee sgn Sclme ee eaters lai dtonics acto Tan Aceves wesc ome a 2, 882, 752, 966!) 2,160, 608,462] 2,375,894,024| 2,990,577, 707 
Building permits............06+ Sf Lee eae 4,906,689 4,384, 952 3, 282,000 3,098, 000 4,263,000 
(7) Contracts awarded.......... 9 10, 763, 600 14,716,300 20, 169,900 6,118,800 13, 840, 000 14,957,000 
Mineral Production— 
Rirnron 23. . us sety. «eget tons 81, 032 81, 463 80,922 68,499 74,337 75,051 
Steel ingots and castings...... tons 98,334 110, 688 114,527 103,952 98,534 98,330 
MGrro-AHOVS. 1. cose tes cies ier tons 5, 846 6,302 7,604 6,775 5,950 5, 253 
MRCAG fete eh sls, sbs Sef la sleeve hele Loss| Sasi be resent. 3 33, 824, 605 40,769,961 40,373, 432 38,316,019 28, 260, 126 
WAR CAUN: wa fiero’ Cale siete striae LDS Ee en 2 Aaa 30, 596, 302 38, 156,045 21,319,075 22,779,772 31,724,468 
WOPPSr eis. cers comers cee LDS ash.) Re, coe 50, 725,281 §1, 853,071 43, 608,309 37,007,475 34,644, 498 
INIGIGNLS ceva ore call ds Seeker esiefe:« 2 Lbs] See aet. eet 19,733,115 18,491,589 18, 049, 789 15,087, 856 12,769,154 
lol es te pe cckteaeie ss OUNCES | Anns ae ee 352, 829 358, 836 31,758 320, 835 35, 683 
Silver, Teh. . eee anes OUNCES] sei58 | See LIND Re 1,615, 990 1,933,964 1,847,308 1,676, 751 1,593,017 
CGalent ats. arneiebine eae CONS) fs cose ech. «Sate 1,622,270 1,694,210 1,497,081 1,467, 155 1,808, 166 
Crude petroleum imports....... Gal, | GaSe ce ae 159,620,000} 158,840,000 60,570,000} 146,190,000; 158,760,000 
Rubber imports...........+6+6- TBS OSes on Sia 10, 723,000 13,437,000 2,673,000 9,649,000 6,966, 000 
Cotton, raw, imports........... LDS Mne eats. ctetars Sors 23,183,000 19,113,000 20, 843, 000 21,105,000 16,543,000 
Wool, raw, imports.............. NA OY) | Fas a aS 1, 244,000 1,868,000 1,770,000 1,878,000 1,472,000 
Timber scaled in British Colum- 
| Vk: a ols STO Re ESE Sir AR | oye Bb ae ae (9s op eee 271,439,636} 312,954,855) 245,172,491) 254,370,200) 311,562,616 
Plour'’production.... wie. +. Disses cen 1,449, 419 1,489, 185 1,090,392 1,459,000 1,701,000 
(8) Sugar, manufactured......... Ibs. 141,431,258} 158,865,134) 107,859,853) 157,483,110} 141,335,351! 101,692,741 
Foot wear production.......... PAINS | eae ee cat 1,622, 765 1,984,112 1,539,942 1,602,000 1,927,901 
Output of central electric stations 
daily average...........--- Agweh.| SU, PRO. « SATE. eee 76,292,000 75,024,000 75,369,000 73,564,000 
Sales of insurance............+.. Doulerts See eice, see 37,901,000 33,365, 000 33 , 883, 000 36,437,000 29,150,000 
Newsprint production..........- LODS [eee race ciereie ee 302, 240 314,590 289,310 85,770 301,110 
Automobiles, passenger, production.].............. 13,793 7,378 16,542 10,086 4,592 
(8) Index of Physical Volume of 
MBUSHRESS! 14 PRM. Sores rete] cee e molt wee» (9) 127-9 127-4 118-4 118-0 121-5 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTIONS. i456 ooh). eee helen okie (9) 133-5 132-6 121-1 » 121-7 125-5 
Mineral prOoGUuCtlON sce eisineci seas: llaaisidinc cteuse'elone (°) 207-9 189-6 168-5 157-2 163-0 
WANG ACtULII ES! Meee ae mets late nts ae ated Siti cletcte ashe cit a] cis.o-c sue wie «: ecole: 133-6 123-1 125-5 129-0 
Gonstructionsc: 6 «ce ers oe ek eS. BPE (9) 48-3 54-2 40-8 42-7 44-0 
PIECtIIC DOWEL. «aaocmines cis. creisicveini| Seiden sisi (9) 230-2 224-3 219-4 215-6 216-3 
DISTRIBUTION 2 oo Oe. eens canoes | oe ee es sities ss (9) 112-8 112-3 110-6 107-4 109-9 
Tradeemploymoent sees. cers. alaehe. JOEtRt . opel (9) 132-4 135-1 129-5 129-0 130-2 
Warloadings xc os sas's asec gateee allan an mae Bicol sk (9) 79-5 77-0 85-0 74-4 78-0 
Binpor teal Us. SOR. To, Fa a (9) 108-4 110-8 93-5 95-7 96-6 
Eisortiiassiiceis bya. neo cots ects «fet wrod secre h. (°) 102-7 96-7 107-6 106-1 115-8 














*Most of the figures in this table with an analysis are included in the Monthly Review of Business Statistics issued by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, price $1.00 per year. 
+For the week ended December 31, 1937. 

() Calculated from yields of Ontario bonds. 


(8) Sugar production given in periods of four weeks ending December 4, November 6, -and October 9, 
November 28, October 31, and October 3, 1936. 


when necessary for seasonal 


variation. 


(?) For group figures see articles elsewhere in this issue. 
(3) Adjusted for number of business days and seasonal variations. 


’ _@) Figures for end of previous month, 
(®) Figures for four weeks ending January 1, 1938, and corresponding previous periods. 


(7) MacLean’s Building Review. 
(9) Subject to revision. 


1937; 


(8) Index numbers are adjusted 
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eighteen, involving 3,342 workers, and causing 
a time loss of 29,898 man working days, as 
compared with twenty-six disputes during 
November which involved 6,344 workers with 
a time loss of 41,832 days. Over one-half of 
the time loss during December was due to the 
strike of coal miners at Minto, N.B., which 
commenced in October and was not terminated 
until early in January, 19388. Strikes of cotton 
dress factory workers at Montreal, P.Q., textile 
factory workers at Coaticook, P.Q., and shoe 
factory workers at Port Colborne, Ont., also 
caused considerable time loss in December. 
In December, 1936, there were twenty disputes, 
involving 2,995 workers with a time loss of 
16,245 days, due chiefly to four strikes of 
cotton factory workers in Ontario and Quebec, 
the most important being at Welland, Ont. 
Of the eighteen disputes recorded for Decem- 
ber, twelve were recorded as terminated during 
the month, five resulting in favour of the em- 
ployers concerned, one in favour of the workers 
involved, while compromise settlements were 
reached in five cases and the result of one was 
recorded as indefinite. Six disputes, in- 
volving approximately 1,900 workers, were 
recorded as unterminated at the end of the 
month. These figures do not include those 
strikes and lockouts in which employment 
conditions were no longer affected but which 
had not been called off or definitely declared 
terminated by the unions involved. 


On January 10, the Hon. 
Norman McL. Rogers, Min- 
ister of Labour, announced 
that a drop of more than 
87,000, (or nearly 40 per 
cent, from the November, 
1936, figure of fully em- 
ployable persons on Aid), is shown in early 
approximations from the National Employ- 
ment Commission’s registration for Novem- 
ber, 1937. The approximate number of fully 
employable persons receiving Aid last Novem- 
ber is given as 134,000, while in November, 
1936, it was 221,165. 

The November 1937, total of 134,000 is made 
up of all classes of fully employable persons— 
family heads, individuals and employable de- 
pendents—but excludes farmers (resident farm 
operators) who were receiving agricultural 
material aid. The total indicates an increase 
of 124 per cent by comparison with October, 
the previous month. About 74 per cent of the 
134,000 were reported from the 54 cities of 
over 10,000 population distributing Aid. 

The Minister’s statement gave the total 
number of persons on non-agricultural Aid in 
November last as approximately 507,000 or 
an increase of 10 per cent over the previous 


Statistics of 
public aid 
recipients for 
November, 


1937 
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month, but a decrease of 324 per cent from 
November, 1926. 

Early approximat:ons from the Commission’s 
registration of those on Agricultural Aid in 
November reflect western drought conditions 
with ther serious consequences. 

November registration figures show ap- 
proximately 84,000 farmers (resident farm 
operators) as receiving agricultural material 
Aid for subsistence, and these, together with 
their dependents, accounted for an assisted 
farm population of 375,000 of whom 340,000, 
or about 91 per cent, were located in 
Saskatchewan. While the number of those 
receiving agricultural aid in other Provinces 
of the Dominion showed a decrease of some 
90,000, the increase in Saskatchewan, caused 
by drought conditions, was about 170,000 
over November, 1936. The 100 per cent in- 
crease in this one Province not only wiped 
out gains in the rest of the agricultural areas 
of the Dominion, but resulted in a _ net 
Dominion increase of approximately 80,000. 


Up to January 1, 1938, there 


Placements were 34,541 persons placed 
under Farm under the Farm Employ- 
Improvement ment and Improvement 
Plan Plan according to the latest 


returns received in the 
Department of Labour by the Director, Mr. 
Humphrey Mitchell. As recorded in the LABour 
Gazerre for October, 1937, page 1060, the Farm 
Employment and Improvement Plan (which 
proved successful during the winter of 1936-37, 
in meeting the problem of the single and 
transient unemployed in Western Canada) was 
again placed in operation. 

Under the plan, a monthly allowance equi- 
valent to $7.50 is paid to persons who are 
placed, in addition to which a nominal amount 
is allowed for clothing, and free transportation 
is provided. The farmer is paid a bonus of 
$5.00 per month. 

To meet the peculiar conditions existing in 
British Columbia, where agriculture does not 
lend itself to the absorption of workers in the 
same degree as the Prairie Provinces, a pro- 
gram of forestry operations was undertaken 
which up to January 1, 1938, has provided em- 
ployment to 2,353 persons. 


In order to give legislative 
effect to a recommendation 
of the Unemployment In- 
surance Statutory Com- 
mittee in their report as to 
the extension of unemploy- 
ment insurance to outdoor private domestic 
servants, a Bill to amend the Unemployment 
Insurance Acts were recently introduced in the 
British House of Commons. 


Amendments to 
the British 
Unemployment 
Insurance Act 
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Early in 1937, draft regulations were sub- 
mitted to the Unemployment Insurance Statu- 
tory Committee for consideration and report 
(Lasour GAzETTE, June, 1937, page 599) by the 
Minister of Labour, proposing to extend un- 
employment insurance to persons in certain 
types of “domestic service’ who were ex- 
cepted because they were held to be employed 
in. a trade or business which is not carried on 
for the purpose of gain. A review of the Com- 
mittee’s report appears elsewhere in this issue. 

According to a review appearing in the 
December British Ministry of Labour Gazette, 
the amending bill provides that “persons em- 
ployed in domestic service such as gamekeepers 
(or in certain similar classes of employment), 
grooms or stablemen shall be brought into the 
agricultural scheme of unemployment insurance 
on April 4, 1938. It also provides that the 
Minister of Labour may, by regulation, bring 
into the agricultural scheme any class of per- 
sons employed wholly or mainly out of doors 
in an excepted employment in domestic 
service.” 

Another clause in the bill “ enables the Min- 
ister, on the recommendation of the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Statutory Committee, to use 
moneys in the general account of the Un- 
employment Fund (which moneys are now in- 
vested in short-dated securities), in reduction 
of debt. This power is additional to the 
present statutory provision whereby moneys 
may, on the recommendation of the Com- 
mittee, be used in repayment of debt ito the 
extent that they are more than sufficient to 
discharge the Fund’s liabilities. The annual 
debt charge, at present £5 millions, is to be 
reduced proportionately in respect of all sums 
so applied in reduction of debt.” 

A further provision gives “the Unemploy- 
ment Fund certain borrowing powers if moneys 
have previously been applied to reduction of 
debt under the provision referred to above. It 
enables the Treasury, on the recommendation 
of the Unemployment Insurance Statutory 
Committee, to make advances to the Fund for 
the purpose of enabling the Fund to meet its 
liabilities under the general scheme.” How- 
ever, the amount of such advance is definitely 
limited. 

Another clause in the bill “ extends the exist- 
ing provisions for crediting men upon leaving 
the Forces with unemployment insurance con- 
tributions in respect of their service. Under 
existing legislation the great majority of such 
men are credited with a contribution for each 
week of service; but there are certain ex- 
ceptions. Most men discharged from the 
Services at their own request, and all men who 
leave as a result of a military or civil offence, 
are disqualified for any such credit. The clause 


repeals the disqualification of men discharged 
at their own request and of men discharged 
for service or civil offences.” 

This clause is subject to certain limitations 
as to receipt of unemployment benefit (waiting 
period of six weeks after date of discharge) ; 
no credit of contributions in respect of com- 
plete weeks during which there has been a 
forfeiture of pay. As pointed out in the 
British Ministry of Labour Gazette, the general 
effect of this clause is to make the credit of 
contributions upon leaving the Forces cor- 
respond as exactly as possible with the pay- 
ment of contributions by and on behalf of 
workpeople in civil life. 

The Bill also enables Education Authorities 
in charge of Junior Instruction Centres and 
classes which unemployed boys and girls may 
be required to attend, to provide free milk and 
biscuits. An exchequer grant (normally 75 
per cent of the cost) will be made towards the 
expenses of the Authorities in this connection. 


Surveying the advances 
made in the welfare of 
Canadian workers during 


New Years’ 
messages of 


Canadian 1937 and forecasting possible 
Labour avenues of further progress, 
Leaders labour leaders of various 


Canadian organizations pro- 
mulgated New Year’s messages. 

While referring to the improvement in em- 
ployment conditions during 1937, Mr. P. M. 
Draper, President of the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada, stated that there were 
“still tens of thousands of Canadians willing to 
work but unable to find the opportunity. 
Neither the public nor the governments should 
rest content because the number of employed 
persons has improved; unemployment and de- 
pression will not be beaten until many more 
thousands have returned to jobs. It is heart- 
ening to see that more and more governments 
are learning that wages are better than relief, 
that work is better than any other plan devised 
for overcoming unemployment. The youth 
training plans of the governments, continued 
and extended public works programs, considera- 
tion of general training schemes and so forth, 
are all to the good.” 


Declaring that “the best news of the year 
to wage earners” was the Dominion Govern- 
ment’s intention to introduce unemployment 
insurance, Mr. Draper stated that “once unem- 
ployment insurance becomes effective we will 
provide against the evil of unemployment in a 
systematic way—the only sensible course.” 

Dealing with the international situation Mr. 
Draper referred to the danger of war and the 
“dim outlook” for peace in 1938, and stated 
that “Canada’s influence must continue to be 
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for peace among nations, as it has been up to 
the present, but the war danger is not of our 
making.” 

Continuing, he considered that “the more 
immediate danger to Canada is that we may 
fall victims to the ‘isms’ that have infected 
other countries. . . . Ours is the responsibility 
to see that liberty is maintained and that 
social and economic justice are carried out, for 
these subversive movements feed on griev- 
ances.” 

In a message for the New Year appearing 
in the December issue of the Canadian 
Unionist, Mr. A. R. Mosher, President of the 
All-Canadian Congress of Labour, stated that 
“The workers of Canada look back upon the 
year 1937 as one of considerable accomplish- 
ment in the field of labour organization, and 
look forward to 1938 with greater confidence 
than ever in their power to improve wages and 
working-conditions by means of collective bar- 
gaining with employers, and to co-operate with 
their fellow-citizens in laying the foundations 
of economic security and happiness for every 
Canadian citizen. They propose to encourage 
the establishment of a better order of society 
in Canada by means of peaceful change, by 
constitutional methods, for they are convinced 
that it is possible to produce and distribute to 
the people all the necessities and even the 
luxuries of life, if only an intelligent use is 
made of the productive facilities available.” 

Social and industrial conditions in Canada 
were depicted by Mr. Mosher, in part, as 
follows: 

“There are hundreds of thousands of Cana- 
dian families which are underfed and _ill- 
housed, inadequately clothed, and lacking in 
the elemental requirements of health and 
decency. Their condition is not due to any 
fault of individuals, except in rare and isolated 
cases, but to the failure of the economic system 
under which they live, a failure which results 
from its fundamental defects.” 


Mr. Mosher concluded his message by in- 
dicating the function of labour organization in 
coping with modern conditions. In this respect 
he declared that “with an increasing integra- 
tion of their unions, the workers of Canada are 
bound, in my opinion, to develop a medium 
for the expression of their political aims and 
aspirations.” 

Mr. W. T. Burford, Secretary-Treasurer of 
the Canadian Federation of Labour, declared 
that much had been materially gained by the 
workers of Canada in the last twelve months. 

“But these material advances,” Mr. Burford 
stated, “are of no greater importance than 
those of which there is little statistical record. 
And because Labour’s moral gains have been 
secured largely by agencies other’ than the 


workers’ own organizations it is fitting that at 
the end of the year a word should be said 
for those who have helped the workers to help 
themselves. Chief among these agencies are 
the Federal and Provincial Governments. 
Their solicitude for the workers is often too 
lightly regarded because, of necessity, its mani- 
festations are rarely spectacular. Yet there is 
not a Government in Canada which does not 
first consider the interests of the workers 
affected in deciding any question of policy. 
The Ministry of Labour is everywhere becom- 
ing a major department of government, con- 
ducted with patience, sympathy, and skill.” 
Mr. Burford then referred to new legislation 
passed in 1937 which particularly concerned 
Canadian Workmen. 

In conclusion he declared that: “On the 
foundation built in past years and strengthened 
in 1937 the workers of Canada may look for- 
ward with confidence to building, brick by 
brick, a structure of social security which will 
ensure that peace at home which is all that 
this country can contribute at the moment to 
peace in the world.” 

Mr. A. Charpentier, General President of 
the Confederation of Catholic Workers of 
Canada, in emphasizing the necessity of social 
justice, quoted Pope Pius XI that “as is ever 
true with the wage earning classes, justice may 
be observed by each only if all agree to prac- 
tise it together.” 

To accomplish this objective of social justice, 
he considered that employers and wage earners 
in the same industry must work, within their 
respective organizations, and practise it to- 
gether by way of collective agreements. 

Mr. Charpentier criticized employers and 
workers, who refrain from organization in their 
own particular fields as being “guilty of an 
anti-social act” by thus refusing to co-operate 
for the general welfare of the trade. He 
characterized the unorganized worker, persist- 
ing in opposition, as a “factor of disorder;” and 
the employer, hostile to organized labour, as 
a “still greater factor of disorder and injustice.” 

He urged that “governments understand 
their incumbent duty of facilitating real co- 
operation between the various reliable trade 
associations in the sphere of capital and 
labour.” 


Two supplements to this 
issue of the Lasour GAzETTE 
will appear later in con- 
tinuation of the series on 
wages and hours and on 
prices. The first is the 
twenty-first report in the “Wages and Hours 
of Labour” series giving information pertain- 
ing to the year 1937 with comparative figures 


Supplements 
on Wages, 
Hours and 
Prices. 
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for 1936 and earlier years. Statistics are also 
given showing the wages and working hours of 
the principal classes of labour throughout the 
Dominion in various industries. The second 
supplement deals with the trend in retail 
and wholesale prices in Canada during 1937 
and in previous years. Tables are also given 
in the report showing the movement of prices 
in other countries throughout the world. 


Elsewhere in this issue will 


Report on be found a review of a re- 
phases of port on phases of employ- 
Employment ment conditions in Cana- 
Conditions dian industry prepared by 
in Canadian the National Employment 
Industry. Commission, with the co- 

operation of Canadian em- 
ployers. As indicated in the letter of trans- 


mittal, from the chairman of the National 
Employment Commission, Mr. Arthur B. 
Purvis, to the Hon. Norman McL. Rogers, 
Minister of Labour, the phases of employ- 
ment conditions covered in the report are 
chiefly those on which previously existing 
data were not available but which have a 
direct bearing on the subjects of employment 
and re-employment. 

The report is divided into seven main sec- 
tions under the following headings: Introduc- 
tion; Employment Comparisons; Hours of 
Work Per Week; Seasonality in Employment; 
Hiring Practices; Employee Relations’ Plans; 
and Plant Modernization. In turn each main 
section is divided into several subsections in 
which detailed tabular statistics are given. 
Such statistics, the report states, reflect the 
situation as of about January, 1937, with the 
exception that information on employment 
contained in the section entitled “Employ- 
ment Comparisons” is as of September, 1936. 

Copies of this report may be obtained by 
addressing the King’s Printer, Ottawa, and 
the price per copy is 50 cents. 


The result of a nation-wide 


Census of postal census’ conducted in 
unemployed in the United States between 
the U.S.A. November 16, and 20, 1937, 


as reported to the President 
on January 1, 1938, indicated that the total 
number of unemployed persons was between 
7,822,912 and a possible maximum of 10,- 
870,000. 

The findings of the census, based upon a 
voluntary registration, showed that 7,822,912 
were out of work and wanting work in the 
period covered by the census. Simultaneously 
with the postal census, a house-to-house canvas 
was made in selected areas and it was in- 
dicated from this canvas that the total result- 


ing from the voluntary returns made was about 
72 per cent complete. 

In making this report to the President, Mr. 
John D. Biggars administrator of the census 
said that it was not to be assumed that 
“because a certain number of people are job- 
less, the same number of jobs must be created 
to bring a return to normal conditions. 

“When the usual family bread-winner is 
idle, two or perhaps more members of the 
family may enter the labour market. Con- 
versely, when: the bread-winner is satisfactorily 
re-employed, other members of the family 
may withdraw from the labour market. 

“Then, too, you recognize, but it should 
perhaps be emphasized that the number of 
people who reported themselves as unemployed 
should not be confused with the number of 
people who need financial assistance or relief. 
Many people consider themselves unemployed. 
who are financially not compelled to work. 

“Trrespective of their need, when they seek 
employment, they enter the labour market 
and compete with others who have jobs or 
vitally need jobs. They are therefore, a factor 
in the unemployment problem though they 
may never seek relief.” 

Of the 7,822,812 who reported themselves 
unemployed, a total of 2,001,877 were emerg- 
ency relief workers. Women who voluntarily 
registered as out of work comprised 1,996,699, 
including those doing emergency relief work. 


Statistics of invalid and old 
Invalid and age pensions and maternity 
Old-Age Pensions allowances in Australia for 
in Australia, the fiscal year ending June 
1936-37 30, 1937, were published by 
the Commissioner of Pen- 
sions and Maternity Allowances in a report 
issued recently. (A review of the Australian 
Pension system was given in the Labour 
Gazette September, 1929, page 967; and the 
amendment to the “property clause” in the 
Pensions Act, December, 1933, was referred to 
in the Lasour Gazerte, April, 1934, page 335). 
Old Age and Invalid Pensions—The Com- 
missioner’s report on invalid and old-age 
pensions shows that there were 37,181 pensions 
granted during the fiscal year 1936-37. Of 
this number 26,537 were admitted on account 
of old-age and 10,644 were invalid pensioners. 
The total number of pensioners (both invalid 
and old-age) on June 30, 1937, was 299,086, 
there being 215,690 old-age pensioners and 
83,396 invalid pensioners. 
The total amount expended on invalid and 
old-age pensions in Australia during the fiscal 
year 1936-37 amounted to £14,240,980 of which 
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£10,236 642 was on account of old-age pensions 
and £4,004,338 on account of invalid pensions. 

Maternity Allowances—According to the 
provisions of the Commonwealth Maternity 
Act (which was outlined in the LaBour GazErTs, 
Apnil, 1928, page414) a sum of £5 was paid 
to the mother in respect. to each confinement 
at. which a living or viable child) was born. 
No distinction is made between married and 
unmarried mothers. However, the Financial 
Emergency Act of 1931 reduced the maternity 
allowance from £5 to £4 as from July 20, 1931, 
and in respect of births occurring on and after 
October 12, 1932, a maternity allowance is not 
payable if the income of the claimant and her 
husband for the twelve months preceding the 
date of the birth exceeded £208. 

The report also states: “In respect of births 
occurring on and after September 21, 1936, 
the income limit is £221 with an additional 
£13 in respect of each previous living child 
under 14 years of age, the maximum being 
£312. The amount of the allowance is £4 10s. 
where there is no previous living child under 
fourteen: and £5 in all other cases.” 

During the year ended June 30, 1937, a total 
of 79,254 claims were paid and 5,843 claims 
were rejected, the amount being paid in 
maternity allowances totalling £370,150 com- 
pared with 76,953 paid claims amounting to 
£335,552 in the previous fiscal year. 

The cost of administration of invalid, and 
old age pensions, and maternity allowances 
totalled £131,001 during the year reviewed by 
the Commissioner’s reports. 


The National Industrial 


Profit-sharing Conference Board Inc., of 


and other New York has issued the 
compensation second of its studies in 
plans for wage personnel policy _ series, 


entitled “Profit-Sharing and 
other Supplementary-Com- 
pensation Plans Covering 


earners in 


U.S.A. 


Wage Earners.” 

The study is divided into three chapters 
and two appendices. Chapter 1 deals with 
the “Background of Profit-Sharing”; Chapter 
Il “Sharing Profits with Employees” and 
Chapter III “Experience with Profit-Sharing 
and other Extra-Compensation Payments.” 
Appendix A gives an analysis of selected 
profit sharing plans in the United States, 
classified according to three main types of 
plans, i.e., employees share in the net profits; 
employees share in profits after deductions 
for dividends; and the third classification 
deals with profit sharing dependent on divi- 
dends to stockholders. Appendix B analyses 
a selected group of employees’ extra-com- 
pensation plans. 


and other extra-compensating plans. 


Referring to the recent advocacy in the 
United States of profit sharing on broader 
economic grounds, it is pointed out in the 
study that profit sharing “has been urged 
as a means of stimulating consumption and, 
therefore, production by diverting a propor- 
tion of business income into the channels of 
immediate spending.... Government has 
endeavoured to bring about a wider distribu- 
tion of profits through its tax on undistrib- 
uted profits and a United States Senator has 
announced his intention to introduce a bill 
that would grant certain exemptions from 
federal taxation to funds distributed as profits 
to employees.” 

Since the first known instance of profit 
sharing in the United States in 1794, experi- 
ence in working out a practical and successful 
system has been conflicting. “Lack of general 
success” the study states, “has not prevented 
periodic renewal of interest in the subject of 
supplementary compensation particularly dur- 
ing periods of rising business activity.... 
During 1936 especially, business organizations 
displayed renewed interest in profit-sharing 
A num- 
ber of well known companies, notably the 
Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing 
Company, embarked on profit sharing, and 
other companies whose plans had _ been 
dormant during the depression revived them. 
Hundreds of companies at the end of 1936 


distributed in the aggregate millions of 
dollars in bonuses.” 
In the Conference Board study profit 


sharing was defined to include only those 
plans that provide participating employees 
“with payments in cash, stock, or future 
credits that bear some definite relation to 
the profits earned by the company during 
a definite period. Participation in such plans 
may be restricted to executives or special 
groups on most or all employees may be 
included in the distribution.” 


Of the 82 companies, whose plans were 
covered in the survey, 50 had profit sharing 
schemes and 32 had extra-compensation plans. 
These companies employed approximately 
200,000 persons of whom 178,091 were 
employed in companies with formal profit 
sharing plans and 29,724 in companies with 
other extra-compensation plans. 

In fourteen plans reviewed by the study, 
the employees share of the profits was taken 
directly from the net earnings which were 
assumed to be the balance remaining after 
deduction of all legitimate charges, including 
taxes, but before deduction of any earnings 
on capital investment. The employees share 
under such plans ranged all the way from 5 
per cent to 334 per cent of the net profits, 
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which were divided among the eligible 
employees on some predetermined basis. 

Another group of nineteen plans, protects 
the stockholders interest in the company by 
. providing that a specific percentage of the 
profits shall be set aside for the shareholders 
and that the employees shall share in profits 
only if the income is adequate to cover these 
prior claims of stockholders. 

It was shown, that different policies have 
been pursued by various companies in divid- 
ing up the profits between invested capital 
and the employees. Dividends deducted from 
net profits in this group ranged from 5 per 
cent in two companies to 10 per cent in 
two other concerns. In some cases the per- 
centage only applied to common and _ pre- 
ferred stock outstanding, while in others earn- 
ings for surplus were deducted as well. 

Nine companies in a third classification 
made in the survey, the employees’ share of 
the profits was related to the amount of 
dividends declared on company stock. In 
some cases employees received a_ service 
warrant equivalent to two shares of stock 
for each year of service. In this way, the 
employee shared in dividends whenever they 
were declared on common stock. 

Other profit sharing plans were based on 
a distribution of common ‘stock determined 
in accordance with the employees, loyalty and 
service to the concern; a percentage of annual 
earnings similar to the percentage stock- 
holders receive in dividends, etc. 

Many reasons for the failure of profit 
sharing plans were given in the Board’s 
survey. A few of these may be briefly 
summarized as follows: lack of interest in, 
or opposition of, the worker to the plan; 
lack of interest of worker arising out of the 
withholding of profits for long periods; a 
period of business recession or any other 
condition adversely affecting profits tending 
to exert an unfavourable influence upon the 
workers’ psychology; where profit-sharing was 
used to depress wages, the worker was 
naturally antagonistic to the plan. Manage- 
ment also expressed difficulty in making the 
worker realize that profits were not part of 
their wages, even though the plan had been 
in operation for many years. 

The study revealed that approximately a 
fifth of the discontinued profit-sharing plans 
were dropped because of the prolonged 
depression. Fourteen plans were discontinued 
for reasons entirely apart from the plan itself. 
Change of management, mergers, consolida- 
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tions, and dissolution of the firm, were among 
the causes responsible for the dropping of 
these plans. Seven companies attributed the 
discontinuance of the profit-sharing plan to 
interference of the national government with 
business enterprise. 

Note—In the September (1937) issue of 
the Lasour Gazette (pages 949-50) a review 
was made of the position of profit-sharing 
and co-partnership in Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland during 1936. 


The twenty-first annual 
Canadian meeting of the American 
representation Association for Labour 
at conference Legislation, which includes 
of Association in its membership a num- 
for Labour ber of Canadians  con- 
Legislation nected with the admin- 

istration and study of 


labour and social problems, was held in 
Atlantic City, New Jersey, December 28-30. 
The program included several papers dealing 
with social security (including a discussion 
of European and American social security 
parallels), the financing of social security 
costs, the position of migratory labour as to 
unemployment compensation and the effect 
of social security reserve funds upon fluctua- 
tions in investments. An address was also 
given by Professor Elmo P. Hohman, of 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois, 
on steps for the ratification by the United 
States of draft conventions of the Interna- 
tional Labour Conference. Among those in 
attendance at the annual meeting of the 
American Association for Labour Legislation 
were Mr. Tom Moore, Vice-Chairman of 
the National Employment Commission, and 
Mr. Gerald H. Brown, Assistant Deputy Min- 
ister of the Department of Labour of Canada. 


On December 15, 1987, 
Italy announces the Italian Government 
withdrawal gave notice of its with- 
from I.L.O. drawal from the Inter- 
national Labour Organiza- 
tion. Four days previously the Italian 


Government had given notice of its with- 
drawal from the League of Nations. Under 
the terms of the Covenant of the League 
of Nations (Part 1, Article 1), any member 
of the League, may, after two years’ notice, 
withdraw “provided that all its international 
obligations and all its obligations under this 
Covenant shall have been fulfilled at the 
time of its withdrawal.” 
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RECENT PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 
INVESTIGATION ACT 


HREE applications for the establishment 

by the Minister of Labour of Boards of 
Conciliation and Investigation under the In- 
dustrial Disputes Investigation Act were re- 
ceived in the Department of Labour during 
December. 

The first application reached the Depart- 
ment on December 6th from employees of the 
Canadian Pacific Steamships Limited (Pacific 
Service), being members of Council No. 7, 
National Association of Marine Engineers of 
Canada, Inc. Subsequently the Department 
was requested to withhold procedure looking 
to the establishment of a Board pending the 
result of further direct negotiations. The 
dispute relates to the request of the employees, 
41 in number, for increased wages, certain 
changes in working conditions, and a signed 
agreement between the company and the 
union. 

The second application was also received in 
the Department on December 6th, this being 
from employes of various coal operators in the 
Minto district, New Brunswick, being members 
of District 26, United Mine Workers of 
America. The employers affected by this dis- 
pute are the Minto Coal Company Limited, 
Newcastle Coal Company, North Minto Slope 
and Tweedie Mine, Miramichi Lumber Com- 
pany Limited, Welton and Henderson Limited, 
W. Benton Evans (Rothwell Mine) and Avon 
Coal Company Limited. The causes of the 
dispute are set forth in the application as 
being: 

1. Refusal of employers to bargain col- 
lectively with the representatives of the 
employees; 

2. Claims of employees for an increase in 
wages; 

3. Claims of employees for the strict en- 
forcement of the eight-hour day; and 

4. Refusal of employers to recognize the 
right of the employees to belong to the 
United Mine Workers of America. 

At the time the application was made 
it was stated 925 men were directly 
affected. 

A strike had occurred in these mines on 
October 13 following refusal by the com- 
panies to negotiate with the United Mine 
Workers of America. (Other information per- 
taining to this dispute is given in this issue 
on page 12). It was reported that the pro- 
vincial Fair Wage Officer had been inquiring 
into conditions in the mines for some months. 
After the men went on strike the provincial 
government directed its Fair Wage Board to 
make a further investigation into wages, 
working conditions and the enforcement of 
mine regulations at Minto. The union repre- 
sentatives requested that the question of union 
recognition should also be dealt with by the 


Fair Wage Board, but this was considered as 
outside the Board’s jurisdiction under the 
Fair Wage Act. On December 25 the strik- 
ers voted on the proposal of the provincial 
government that the miners resume work 
while the Fair Wage Board conducted its 
investigation, the result being 762 votes against 
the proposal, with 15 in favour. 

The federal Minister of Labour informed 
the employees on December 11 that he was 
prepared to set up a Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation under the provisions of the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act when 
they returned to work, thus placing themselves 
fully within the provisions of the Act, and 
then made application for a Board as con- 
templated by that statute. This proposal was 
agreed to by the executive of the union and 
the men reported for work at the mines on 
Monday, December 13. No work was given 
the men, however, and in the circumstances 
the Minister of Labour on December 15 
established a Board of Conciliation and In- 
vestigation of his own motion. The personnel 
of the Board is as follows: Mr. H. O. Mc- 
Inerney, K.C., Judge of Probate, St. John, 
chairman, appointed on the joint recommen- 
dation of the other two members; Mr. Harold 
B. Colwell, of Fredericton, appointed by the 
Minister of Labour in the absence of a recom- 
mendation from the employing companies; 
and Mr. James Whitebone, of St. John, 
nominated by the employees. 

The Board visited the Minto coal field on 
January 3 and made a preliminary examination 
of the situation. The Board also held a 
meeting at Fredericton on January 5 at which 
representatives of the mine operators and of 
the United Mine Workers of America were 
present. On January 7 the local union notified 
the operators that the miners would be advised 
to return to work individually on Monday, 
January 10. It is understood that the men 
will be taken back as quickly as they can be 
absorbed. The hearings of the Conciliation 
Board are proceeding at Fredericton. 

The third application was a joint one re- 
ceived by the Department of Labour on 
December 17 from the Royal View Mine, 
Lethbridge, Alberta, and its employees being 
members of District 18, United Mine Workers 
of America. This dispute relates to the re- 
quest of approximately 30 employees for in- 
creased wages. A Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation has been established by the 
Minister of Labour, composed as follows: 
Mr. A. Macleod Sinclair, K.C., Calgary, Al- 
berta, chairman, appointed on the joint recom- 
mendation of the other Board members; Mr. 
Max E. Moscovich, of Lethbridge, nominated 
by the company; and Mr. A. J. Morrison,. of 
Calgary, nominated by the men. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING DECEMBER, 1937 


HE following table shows the number of 

disputes, workers involved and time loss 

for December, 1937, as compared with the 

previous month and the same month a year 
ago. 


Number | Number of | Time lossin 


Date : employees | man work- 
of disputes involved ing days 
*December, 1937...... 18 3,342 29,898 
*November, 1937...... 26 6, 344 41, &82 
December, 1936...... 20 2,995 16, 245 


*Preliminary figures. 


The record of the Department includes lockouts as 
well as strikes, but a lockout, or an industrial condition 
which is undoubtedly a lockout, is rarely encountered. 
In the statistical table, therefore, strikes and lockouts 
are recorded together. A strike or lockout, included as 
such in the records of the Department, is a cessation 
of work involving six or more employees and lasting at 
least one working day. Disputes of less than one day’s 
duration and disputes involving less than six employees, 
are not included in the published record unless ten days 
or more time loss is caused, but a separate record of 
such disputes is maintained in the Department, and the 
figures are given in the annual review. Each month, 
however, any such disputes reported are mentioned in 
this article as “minor disputes’’. 


The records include all strikes and lockouts which 
come to the knowledge of the Department, and the 
methods taken to secure information preclude the 
probability of omissions of disputes of importance. 
Information as to a dispute involving a small number 
of employees, or for a short period of time, is frequently 
not received until some time after its commencement. 


The number of strikes and lockouts in De- 
cember, as well as the number of workers 
involved and the time loss, was substantially 
lower than in November, about one-half of 
the time loss in both months being due to a 
strike of coal miners at Minto, N.B. Strikes 
of cotton dress factory workers at Montreal, 
P.Q,, textile factory workers at Coaticook, 
P.Q., and shoe factory workers at Port Col- 
borne, Ont., also caused considerable time loss 
in December. In November important dis- 
putes involved coal miners in Alberta and 
Nova Scotia, rubber shoe factory workers at 
Kitchener, Ont., and meat packers at Montreal, 
P.Q. In December, 1936, the most important 
dispute involved cotton factory workers at 
Welland, Ont., and there were also strikes of 
cotton factory workers at Hamilton, Ont., St. 
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Industry, occupation 
and locality Establish- 


ments Workers 


Number involved |Time loss 
——_——_—_—__—_———_| inman 
working 

days 


Remarks 


(a) Strikes and Lockouts in progress prior to December, 1937 


Minine, Etrc.— 
Coal miners, Minto, N.B. 8 750 
MANUFACTURING— 
Boots and Shoes— 
Shoe factory workers, 
Brampton, Ont......... 1 47 


Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Dress factory workers 
Cre as ov Toronto, 
Ont.. Leah, ek 1 5 


Textile factory workers, 
Coaticook, P.Q.e. . 294 1 130 


Dress factory workers 
(cotton), Montreal, P.Q. J 130 


CoNSTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— 
Plumbers, Windsor, Ont.. 1 54 


‘TRADE— 
Dairy employees, Toron- 
to pOnt. : check... 22850 1 30 


15,000 |Commenced Oct. 13, 1937; for recognition of 
union; unterminated. 


Commenced Nov. 24, 1937; alleged discrimi- 
nation against union workers: terminated 
Dec. 11, 1937; conciliation (provincial); 
compromise. 


470 


80 |Commenced Aug. 2, 1937; alleged lockout 
of union workers; terminated Dec. 20, 1937; 
return of workers; in favour of employer. 


3,380 |Commenced Nov. 24, 1937; for dismissal of 
foreman; unterminated. 
3,000 |Commenced Nov. 25, 1937; against dismissal 


of union workers and for union recognition; 
unterminated. 


216 [Commenced Nov. 15, 1937; for increased 
wages; terminated Dec. 4, 1937; negotia- 
tions; compromise. ; 


Commenced Sept. 17, 1937; for closed union 
shop agreement; lapsed by Dec. 31, 1937: 
in favour of employer. 


500 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING DECEMBER, 1937* 


| 
Number involved |Time loss 
Industry, occupation —_—_—_—_————| inman Remarks 
and locality Establish- working 
ments | Workers days 











(b) Strikes and Lockouts commencing during December, 1937 


FIsHING AND TRAPPING— 
Fishermen, Lunenburg 
distriet /NeSlia.. ma.cs 9 800 1,600 |Commenced Dec. 30; for increased price for 
re and for union recognition; untermin- 
ated. 


MINING, Erc.— 
Coal miners, Canmore, 
LE Sous Pit agee tet oA ROAM 1 220 880 |Commenced Dee. 1; in protest against assign- 
ment of one man to certain position; termin- 
ated Dec. 4; return of workers; in favour of 


employer. 
Coal miners, Inverness, 

a ae 1 380 380 |Commenced Dec. 2; re occupancy of company 
houses; terminated Dec. 2; return of 
workers; in favour of employer. 

Metal miners, Stirling, 

Ree TAA AR ERS Bes 1 150 450 {Commenced Dec. 17; for increased wages 
and against alleged unfair distribution of 
work; terminated Dec. 20; conciliation 
(provincial); indefinite. 

MANUFACTURING— 
Fur, Leather, etc.— 
Tannery ci ay Nagtt St. 

Hyacinthe, P.Q.. 2 15 165 |Commenced Dec. 18; for increased wages and 
limitation of number of apprentices; 
terminated Dec. 31; conciliation (pro- 
vincial); compromise. 

Boots and Shoes— 
Shoe factory workers, 

Port Colborne, Ont..... 1 475 2,850 |Commenced Dec. 6; for increased wage rates 
for trimmers; terminated Dec. 11; concilia- 
tion (provincial); i in favour of workers. 

Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Hosiery (Woollen) factory 
workers, Hull, P.Q..... 1 42 210 |Commenced Dec. 20; against discharge of 
workers alleged to be for union activity 
and for increased wages, union recognition, 
etc.; terminated Dec. 24; conciliation 
(provincial); compromise. 
Miscellaneous— 
Mattress and couch fac- 

tory workers, eluarcear 

Man.. Le 1 85 340 |Commenced Dec. 28; for increased wages 
and union recognition; unterminated. 

TRADE— 
Retail store employees, 

Kirkland Lake, Ont... 1 10 35 |}Commenced Dec. 21; for union recognition 
and continuity of employment; terminated 
Dec. 24; negotiations; compromise. 

SER VICE— 
Business and Personal— 
Cleaners and dyers, 

Teron. One tes. ot 1 8 100 |Commenced Dec. 9; against dismissal of 
union employee and for continuation of 
union agreement; unterminated. 

Hotel Wat Nie Toron- 
Ter OG. ire obese 1 11 242 |Alleged lockout; commenced Dec. 6; re 


recognition of union; employment condi- 
tions no longer affected by Dec. 31; in 
favour of employer. 





*In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred and the date of 
termination is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 
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Gregoire de Montmorency and Sherbrooke, 
BQ. 

Seven disputes, involving 1,146 workers, were 
carried over from November, and eleven dis- 
putes commenced during December. Of these 
eighteen disputes, twelve were terminated 
during the month, five resulting in favour of 
the employers involved, one in favour of the 
workers concerned, while compromise settle- 
ments were reached in five cases and the result 
of one was recorded as indefinite. At the end 
of December, therefore, there were six dis- 
putes recorded as strikes or lockouts, namely: 
fishermen, Lunenburg, N.S., coal miners, 
Minto, N.B., textile factory workers, Coati- 
cook, P.Q., dress factory workers, Montreal, 
P.Q., mattress and couch factory workers, 
Winnipeg, Man., and cleaners and dyers, 
Toronto, Ont. 

The record does not include minor disputes 
such as are defined in a previous paragraph, 
nor does it include disputes as to which in- 
formation has been received indicating that 
employment conditions are no longer affected 
but which the unions concerned have not de- 
clared terminated. Information is available as 
to seven such disputes: motion picture pro- 
jectionists, Toronto, Ont., July 11, 1932, two 
employers; coastwise longshoremen, Van- 
couver, B.C., November 28, 1936, several em- 
ployers; meat packing employees, Vancouver, 
BC., December 29, 1936, one employer; 
beverage dispensers, Toronto, Ont., March 4, 
1937, one employer; custom tailors, Toronto, 
Ont., May 20, 1987, one employer; dairy em- 
ployees, Toronto, Ont., September 17, 1937, 
one employer; and hotel employees, Toronto, 
Ont., December 6, 1937, one employer, the last 
two being added to the list this month. 


Disputes involving men on unemployment 
relief work who are not paid wages but re- 
ceive subsistance or allowances for which work 
is performed or may be required are not in- 
cluded in the record, no relation of employer 
and employee being involved. 


A dispute involving railway tie cutters, in 
two camps near Edson, Alberta, toward the 
end of November has been reported. It ap- 
pears that the men asked for higher piece rates 
in one camp and a reduction in the rate for 
board from $1.00 per day to 75 cents in the 
other and when this was not granted left to 
secure work elsewhere. This was reported too 
late for inclusion in the Lasour Gazette for 
December. 

A minor dispute involving two beverage 
dispensers in one tavern in Montreal, P.Q., 
from October 29 to November 2 was reported 
too late for inclusion in the Lasour Gazerre 
for December. It appears that the proprietor 
discharged a union employee and the union 


declared a strike. After two days the em- 
ployer agreed to reinstate the two union men 
when needed. 


A dispute involving about one hundred men 
in a logging camp at Struthers, Ont., near 
White River, about December 4, has been re- 
ported in the press. The reports secured by 
the department indicate that the men were 
engaged to work but on arriving at the camp: 
refused to do so and went elsewhere next day. 


In connection with an alleged lockout on 
July 8, 1935, of certain printing compositors, 
members of the International Typographical 
Union, employed in a newspaper establish- 
ment at Calgary, Alberta, an action for 
damages for wrongful dismissal was dismissed 
by the trial judge, and on appeal to the 
Supreme Court of Alberta was disallowed on 
December 15, 1987. The proceedings are out- 
lined in the article on legal decisions affecting 
labour in this issue, 


The following paragraphs give particulars 
regarding certain disputes in addition to the 
information given in the tabular statement. 


Disputes in progress prior to December 


Coat Miners, Minto, N.B—As_ outlined 
on page 9 of this issue, a Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation under the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act was established by the 
Minister of Labour on December 15 and by 
December 29 was fully constituted. The first 
meeting was held at Minto on January 3 and 
on January 8 it was announced that the miners 
would report for work on January 10 and the 
operators would resume operations pending 
further proceedings. At the end of December 
it was reported that about three hundred and 
sixty-six men were at work as compared with 
two hundred and seventy at the beginning of 
the month, including seventy-three miners in 
one colliery operating as a union mine from 
the beginning of the stoppage. 


SHor Factory Workers, Brampton, OntT.— 
This dispute commencing on November 24, as 
a result of the dismissal of four union workers, 
members of the Canadian Shoe Workers’ 
Union and Allied Crafts, was terminated on 
December 11 as a result of conciliation by the 
Ontario Department of Labour. The employer 
gave an undertaking in writing to the Depart- 
ment to re-engage within a certain time one 
worker, as to whom agreement had not been 
reached, but not necessarily in the same posi- 
tion, both parties undertaking that there would 
be no discrimination owing to union activity 
or membership and that the management: 
would continue to deal with a shop committee 
elected by the employees. 
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Dress Factory Workers (CHILDREN’S), TorR- 
onto, OnNT.—This dispute involving members 
of the International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union since August 2 was called off by the 
union on December 20, no settlement having 
been reached. 


Dress Factory Workers (Corton), Mont- 
REAL, P.Q—The employer involved in this dis- 
pute with the International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers’ Union reported that only 180 out of 
500 employees ceased work on November 25, 
when he refused to negotiate with the union 
after taking a written and signed vote of his 
employees. By the end of the month he re- 
ported that 400 were at work and conditions 
were almost normal. The union claimed that 
there were 340 still on strike and that they 
had been replaced to a great extent by new 
employees. On December 11 the employer 
had secured an interim injunction against 
picketing by certain union officers and mem- 
bers. At the end of the month this was still 
before the courts, the union having applied 
for a modification. Several union members 
were fined for disturbing the peace, etc. 


PLUMBERS, WINpDSoR, OntT.—This dispute, 
commencing on November 15, regarding the 
renewal of a union agreement with wage in- 
creases, was reported in the Lasour Gazerts for 
December as being terminated on November 
27. This was an error as the agreement was 
signed on December 4 and work was resumed 
on December 6. The terms of settlement, as 
stated, provided for an increase in wages to 
$1.15 per hour on March 1, 1938, the previous 
rate of $1.00 being continued in the meantime. 


Dairy Emp.oyess, Toronto, Ont.—This dis- 
pute, involving a number of drivers, barn and 
plant employees since September 17, demand- 
ing a union agreement, is recorded as having 
lapsed by the end of the month, a number of 
these on strike having secured work elsewhere 
while a small number resumed work and the 
remainder were replaced. As the union has 
not declared the strike terminated it is in- 
cluded in the list of such disputes in a previ- 
ous paragraph. : 


Disputes commencing during December 


FISHERMEN, Lunensurc, N.S.—Fishermen at 
Lunenburg ceased work on December 30, when 
the fish buyers did not accede to the proposal 
of the Fishermen’s Federation of Nova Scotia, 
a new union including masters of vessels and 
fishermen, to meet to discuss an increase in 
the price to be paid. The union wished to 
secure an increase of one-quarter cent per 
pound in the price of haddock for two months. 
On the following day it was stated that the 
Fish Handlers’ and Cutters’ Union, at Halifax, 
would be asked to support the strike. 
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Coat Miners, Canmore, ALTA—Miners in 
one colliery ceased work on December 1, in 
protest against the allocation of one man 
to certain work. It appears that the local 
union members considered one of the boys 
should have been given a helper’s vacancy. 
The district union officials informed the local 
officers that under the agreement the hiring, 
discharge and direction of the working forces 
was vested in the management, and work was 
resumed after four days. 

CoaL Miners, Inverness, N.S.—Employees 
in one colliery ceased work on December 2 
in support of one miner who had been ordered 
to vacate a house into which he had moved 
without the permission of the management. 
It is understood that as a result of the inter- 
vention of district union officers the miners 
resumed work on the next day. 


Merau Miners, Stiruinc, N.S—Miners in 
one establishment, members of the Interna- 
tional Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter Work- 
ers, ceased work from December 17 to De- 
cember 20 demanding increases in wages and 
against unfair distribution of work. They 
appealed to the provincial Minister of Mines 
for an investigation and were informed that 
they were on strike illegally and contrary to 
the constitution of their union which requires 
a secret ballot and negotiations and concilia- 
tion before a strike, also that an investigation 
would be made when they resumed work. A 
union organizer visited the locality and ar- 
ranged for a resumption of work on December 
21 and for dealing with the grievances of the 
miners in the investigation. On December 29 
two representatives of the miners went to 
Halifax to meet the Minister of Mines and 
representatives of the management. 


TANNERY Workers, St. HyaciIntHE, P.Q.—A 
number of employees in the leather cutting 
department in one establishment ceased work 
on December 18 demanding an increase in 
wages and limitation of apprentices. As a re- 
sult of conciliation by the provincial Depart- 
ment of Labour a settlement was reached pro- 
viding for changes in working conditions, the 
Fair Wages Board to settle the rates of wages 
and hours of work. A number of employees 
in a leather factory in Chambly, P.Q., were 
also reported to be involved in the dispute 
but information as to these has not been 
received except that they were included in the 
settlement. 


Suoe Facrory Workers, Port CoLBorNg, 
Ont.—Employees in one establishment ceased 
work from December 6 to December 11 de- 
manding increased wages for certain workers. 
It appears that .the employer had agreed to 
pay certain time rates while piece rates were 
being determined for trimmers and it was 
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claimed that these were not being paid. The 
establishment was picketed and it was re- 
ported that a truck load of shoes was scat- 
tered on the street, windows in the factory 
broken, telephone wires cut, etc. Conciliation 
by an official of the Ontario Department of 
Labour resulted in a settlement providing for 
the adjustment of wages demanded. 


Hosiery Factory Workers, Huiu, P.Q.— 
When a number of employees, members of a 
local recently organized by the National Tex- 
tile Council of Canada, were laid off in one 
establishment the union claimed they were 
dismissed for joining the union and picketed 
the establishment. The management stated 
that the establishment was closed down except 
for a few workers, as is usual each year for 
repairs, etc. The union representatives inter- 
viewed the management and proposed in- 
creases In wages and union recognition. The 
management was willing to consider wage in- 
creases but would deal only with a union of 
its own employees. As a result of conciliation 
by the Quebec Department of Labour a set- 
tlement was reached on December 24, wage 
rates being adjusted and recognition of a shop 
committee agreed to. It was arranged that 
the plant would resume operations on Jan- 
uary 10. 


MarTtTress AND CoucH Factory WORKERS, 
Winnirec, Man.—Employees in one establish- 
ment, members of the International Up- 
holsterers, Carpet, Linoleum and Awning 
Workers’ Union, ceased work on December 
28 when negotiations for restoration of wage 
reductions previously made and for union 
recognition were not successful. The union 
demanded a six per cent increase for those paid 
385 cents per hour or more and, ten per cent for 
the others. A number of the sttikers were 
replaced, and when the management notified 
most of the others to return to work 
immediately or their positions would be filled 
many of them did so. An increase in wages 
was said to be promised. Early in January it 
was reported that all of the employees were 
back except a few who were refused employ- 
ment and that wage increases of two and three 
cents per hour were given. 


Retain StorE EMPLOYEES, KIRKLAND LAKE, 
Ont.—Employees in one store, operated by a 
variety chain store company, ceased work on 
December 21 to secure recognition of the 
Store and Office Employees’ Federal Union, 
affiliated with the Trades and Labour Con- 


gress of Canada, and continuity of employment 
for all employees. As a result of negotiations 
an agreement was signed with a committee of 
employees providing for continuous employ- 
ment for the permanent staff of six and 
recognition of a grievance committee selected 
by the union employees. Work was resumed 
on December 24. The agreement is outlined 
elsewhere in this issue. 


CLEANERS AND Dyers, Toronto, Ont.—A 
number of employees in one establishment 
ceased work on December 2, alleging that an 
engineer had been dismissed: without due cause 
or notice and that the employer had instigated 
a petition among the employees to terminate 
an agreement with the Cleaners and Dyers 
Federal Union, affiliated with the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada, to be in effect 
until May 1, 1938. The employer stated that 
the engineer was dismissed for neglecting his 
duty and that seventeen out of twenty-two 
workers had petitioned him to terminate the 
union agreement. The employer refused to 
negotiate with the union and at the end of the 
month a settlement had not been reached. 


Hore, Empioress, Toronto, Ont.—A dispute 
involving a number of the employees, cooks, 
waiters and beverage dispensers, in one 
establishment in Toronto occurred on De- 
cember 6 when the service in which the cooks 
and waiters were engaged was terminated. 
The management had an agreement with the 
Hotel and Restaurant Employees’ Inter- 
national Union since a strike from October 22 
to October 30, to be in effect until May, 1938, 
and the union alleged that its members had 
been locked out in order to break the union 
agreement. The management stated that the 
service was terminated owing to lack of 
business. It appears that a dispute had arisen 
as to the employment of a beverage dispenser 
who had worked during the previous strike. 
At the time of the settlement it was agreed 
that he should remain in employment but 
later the union demanded his dismissal and 
this was refused. The employer refused to 
deal further with the union and a settlement 
was not reached. At the end of the month 
employment conditions appeared to be no 
longer affected and the dispute is recorded as 
terminated, being added, however, to the list 
of disputes carried elsewhere in this article 
where, although conditions are no longer 
affected, the dispute had not been declared 
terminated by the union involved. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER 
COUNTRIES 


HE latest available information as to 

strikes and lockouts in various countries 
is given in the Lasour Gazette from month 
to month bringing down to date that given 
in the March issue, in the review of Strikes 
and Lockouts in Canada and Other Countries, 
1936. The latter included a table summarizing 
the principal statistics as to strikes and lock- 
outs since 1919 in the several countries for 
which such figures were available. Many 
countries publish these statistics only once 
each year, the figures being issued in some 
cases after an interval of as much as two 
years, and for such countries the figures are 
not for relatively recent dates. Statistics given 
in the annual review and in this monthly 
article are taken as far as possible from the 
government publications of the various coun- 
ries concerned, while information as_ to 
particular disputes is obtained for the most 
part from newspaper reports. 


Great Britain 


The number of disputes beginning in No- 
vember was 91 and 26 were still in progress 
from the previous month making a total of 
117 in progress during the period, involving 
55,100 workers, with a resultant time loss of 
152,000 man working days. 

Of the 91 disputes beginning in November, 
30 arose out of demands for increases in wages, 
and 25 were over other wage questions; 2 
were over questions of working hours, 16 over 
questions respecting the employment of 
particular classes or persons, 8 over other 
questions respecting working arrangements and 
7 over questions of trade union principle. 
Three stoppages were due to sympathetic 
action in support of workers involved in 
other disputes. 

During November, final settlements were 
reached in 88 disputes. Of these, 19 were 
settled in favour of the workers, 46 were 
settled in favour of the employers and 23 
resulted in compromises. In the case of 12 
other disputes work was resumed pending 
negotiations. 

On November 30, 24,500 workers employed 
in a large number of Lancashire collieries, 
ceased work for one day in sympathy with 
650 miners employed in one colliery near 
Glasgow who had been on strike since October 
12 due to a dispute regarding tonnage rates. 
This strike was settled on December 4 when 
the miners returned on the terms offered by 
the employers prior to the stoppage. 


France 


On December 14, 40,000 employees of several 
Jarge department stores in Paris engaged in 
48465—2 


a “sit down” strike demanding a_ twelve 
month extension of the collective agreement 
under which they were operating; they also 
demanded wage increases. Work was resumed 
the following day when the Minister of 
Labour decided that the term of the agreement 
should be extended to June 30, 1988. 


On December 15, a “sit down” strike in a 
rubber goods factory led to several sympathetic 
strikes in various industries in different parts 
of the country. The employers refused to 
negotiate while their plants were being held 
by the strikers, and the government supported 
them in demanding that the workers leave 
the plants. On December 26, after some of 
the occupied plants had been surrounded by 
soldiers and police to prevent the entrance 
of food supplies, a “truce” was arranged 
pending negotiations to take place in January. 

Bakers and delivery employees in several 
food factories in Paris struck on or about 
December 15. As the government held that 
these strikes menaced the city’s food supplies, 
they authorized the use of army trucks to 
make deliveries. In most cases the strikers 
returned to work after two or three days, 
pending negotiations. 

The most serious strike of the month 
occurred at Paris on December 29, when over 
100,000 municipal employees, including sub- 
way workers, bus drivers, gas, electricity and 
water plant employees, street cleaners, garbage 
men and others, ceased work demanding a 
monthly allowance of 100 francs as a bonus 
in order to meet increases in the cost of 
living. The Municipal Council offered an 
allowance of 50 francs. The government held 
that so wide-spread a strike of civic employees 
constituted a national emergency and main- 
tained public utilities by placing technicians 
from the army and navy in power and other 
public utility plants. They also threatened 
to call the strikers for military service, which 
would have enabled them to deal with refusals 
to work by courts martial. On December 30, 
a compromise was reached by which the 
allowance for most of the workers was in- 
creased to 70 francs and work was resumed 
later that day. 


United States 


Preliminary estimates of strikes in October, 
which, as the Bureau of Labour Statistics 
points out, are based on “scattered information 
from newspapers and other sources and are 
subject to revision as more definite reports 
are received”, show 300 strikes as beginning 
during the month, which with 235 unterminated 
at the end of September, made a total of 
535 in progress during the period. The 
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number of workers involved in these disputes 
was 145,000 with a resultant time loss of 
1,200,000 man working days. These estimates 
as compared with those for September, indicate 
reductions of nearly 10 per cent in the 
number of strikes, 11 per cent in the number 
of workers involved and 11 per cent in time 
loss. 
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As compared with October, 1936, during 
which month more workers went out on strike 
than in any other month in 1936, the preli- 
minary estimates for October, 1937, show 
an increase of 56 per cent in the number of 
strikes, a decrease of about 16 per cent in 
the numbers of workers involved and an 
increase of nearly 16 per cent in man days of 
idleness. 





CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAYS EMPLOYEES’ BOARD OF 
ADJUSTMENT No. 2 


Summary of Recent Decisions 


EPORTS have been received of two 


cases recently settled by the Canadian 


National Railways Employees’ Board of 
Adjustment No. 2. Outlines of previous 
cases were given in the Lapour GaAzeETTs, 
August, 1937, page 841 and in _ previous 
issues. 

The issue of August, 1930, contained a 
general summary of the proceedings of the 
Board, covering the period from January 1, 
1928, to December 31, 1929; and a similar 
summary of proceedings from September 1, 
1925 (the date of the inception of the Board), 
to December 31, 1927, appeared in the issue 
of October, 1928, page 1060. The text of 
the memorandum of the agreement made 
between the railways and the employees con- 
cerned for the establishment of the Board 
was given in these summaries. 

The Canadian National Railways Employees’ 
Board of Adjustment No. 2 was established 
for the purpose of disposing of outstanding 
grievances or disputes that might arise from 
the application, non-application or inter- 
pretation of the schedule of working condi- 
tions for “Clerks and other Classes of 
Employees as herein named,” which are not 
adjusted between the officers of the railway 
and the representatives of the employees. 
The members of the Board are appointed for 
a term of one year, subject to reappointment. 
The Board is composed of four members 
selected by the management and four mem- 
bers selected by the representatives of the 
employees concerned. The decisions of the 
Board are binding upon the parties to the 
agreement. Provision was made, in the agree- 
ment constituting the Board, for the appoint- 
ment of an arbitration in any case in which 
the Board might be unable to agree upon 
an award. 


Case No. i183—Sieeping, Dining § and 
Parlour Car Department (Western 
Region) 


This case dealt with the claim of a dining 
car steward from Winnipeg, Manitoba, for 


a 


& 


additional seniority to date from June 4, 
1916. 

In the joint statement of facts, it was 
indicated that the dining car steward making 
the claim, had entered the service of the 
Sleeping and Dining Car Department 
(Western Region) on June 28, 1912 as a 
dining car waiter at which position he worked 
until June 3, 1916, when from June 4, 1916, 
to July 22, 1916 he filled the position of 
dining car steward, then reverting to the 
position of waiter. It was also stated that 
the claimant had been carried on _ the 
Western Region Seniority list with seniority 
as dining car steward from November 10, 
1919. 


Employees’ Contention—The employees 
contended that when the claimant was pro- 
moted to the position of steward on June 4, 
1916, he was entitled to seniority as a steward 
from that date. 


Railways’ Contention—The railway con- 
tended that the claimant’s assignment to the 
position of dining car steward from June 4, 
1916, to July 22, 1916, was only temporary 
owing to a shortage of help at that time. 
The railway also indicated that the employee 
concerned in the dispute had been laid off on 
August 21, 1916 and not employed again until 
October 22, 1916, when he worked inter- 
mittently in the position of waiter until 
January 15, 1918, then being granted leave 
of absence to act as General Chairman of 
the Dining Car Employees’ Committee. 
Failing to report for duty at the expiration 
of this temporary leave of absence he was 
written off the staff effective March 15, 1918. 
On July 19, 1918, he was reinstated although 
at that time and up to December 4, 1918, 
the claimant was in military service. On 
January 1, the claimant was again granted 
leave of absence to act as General Chairman 
of the Dining Car Employees’ Committee 
and went on strike from May 5, 1919 to 
June 26, 1919. 
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The railway also pointed out that this 
claim had been submitted “on more than 
one occasion to the management of the 
sleeping and dining car Department during 
the past few years and each time after being 
carefully reviewed, had not been granted for 
proper reasons.” 

The railway therefore contended that there 
was no justification in the claim made, and 
that the seniority date of November 10, 
1919 in the position was correct and that any 
change would unjustly and adversely affect 
other employees. 

General Statement.—This case was heard on 
March 16, 1987 “and was laid on the table.” 
The Board was advised recently that a settle- 
ment had been reached by the parties to the 
dispute, and a request made by the General 
Chairman for the Employees to withdraw 
the case from the Board was acceded to. 


Case No. 184—Sleeping, Dining and 
Parlour Car Department (Western 
Region) 


This case concerned the claim of a Dining 
Car waiter at Winnipeg, Manitoba for addi- 
tional seniority. 

According to the joint statement of facts 
the claimant entered the service of the 
Sleeping and Dining Car Department at 
Winnipeg, Manitoba as a waiter on Septem- 
ber 30, 1915, resigning October 8, 1915; 
re-engaged November 3, 1915, and then 
worked intermittently until November 19, 
1917, when he was re-engaged as a regular 
employee. On May 29, 1919, he left the 
service due to the Winnipeg strike which 
terminated in July, 1919, but the claimant 
was not re-engaged until May 28, 1924. 


Employees’ Contention—The employees 
contended that “consistent with the action 
taken with respect to the restoration of 
seniority to other employees who participated 
in the 1919 strike and Article 2 Rule (d) of 
the present schedule” the waiter involved in 
the dispute “is entitled to seniority as from 
November 19, 1917.” 


Railways’ Contention—The railway con- 
tended that during the lapse of approximately 
five years, or from July, 1919 until May, 
1924, the claimant was employed in the 
Prince Edward Hotel, Brandon, the Fort 
Garry Hotel, Winnipeg and the C.P.R. Hotel 
Royal Alexandra, Winnipeg, and that at no 
time during that period was he employed 
with the Dining Car Department. . 

It was also pointed out by the railway 
that when the claimant was re-engaged by 
the Dining Car Department on May 28. 1924, 
he filled out the usual form for employment 
as required by a new employee “which is 
definite evidence that he was employed as a 
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new employee and without seniority rights 
of any kind.” 

The railways also indicated that the 
claimant was now regularly assigned to the 
position of steward-waiter and in addition has 
seniority as dining car steward dating from 
August 17, 1927, and that any change in 
these seniority dates would adversely and 
unjustly affect other employees. 

The case was heard on March 16, 1937, 
“and was laid on the table.” Recently, the 
Board has been advised that a settlement 
has been reached by the parties to the 
dispute and the General Chairman’s request 
to withdraw the case from the Board has 
been acceded to. 





Vocational Education in the U.S.A. 


In an address at the American Vocational 
Association Convention held at Baltimore, 
Maryland, on December 2, J. W. Studebaker, 
Commissioner of Education, United States De- 
partment of the Interior, stated that: “There 
is no doubt that American organized educa- 
tion throughout its entire history has given 
inadequate recognition to vocational education. 
In most communities provision for vocational 
education is still inadequate.” 

Commissioner Studebaker pointed out that 
with the passing of time and the development 
of a more and more mechanized industry, vo- 
cational education is necessary for an increas- 
ingly large percentage of young people. He 
showed that while gross population in the 
United States had only increased 105 per cent 
since 1890, secondary school enrolment during 
the same period had increased by 2,855 per 
cent. Mr. Studebaker stated that “the fun- 
damental purpose of organized education is 
the same to-day as it was a half century ago, 
namely, to accelerate through systematically 
planned experiences, the rate at which learners 
might otherwise gain understanding and de- 
velop competence for practical action. 

“Vocational education,’ the Commissioner 
said, “is being developed in an effort to meet 
the increasing demand for thoroughly and 
broadly trained workers.” Referring to the 
campaign for vocational education which had 
been carried on, he claimed that the time had 
come when the best interests of vocational 
education would be served by a better integra- 
tion of vocational education into the whole 
program of education, this, Mr. Studebaker 
stated, was in line with modern proposals for 
revising the school curriculum. The re- 
sultant educational program the Commissioner 
stated, “should rest upon all those interests 
which stir the lives of adolescents, That pro- 
gram should recognize that among those in- 
terests none is more dominant than fitting 
oneself for earning a living.” 
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PHASES OF EMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS IN CANADIAN INDUSTRIES 


Data compiled by the National Employment Commission with the 
Co-operation of Canadian Employers 


play National Employment Commission has 
published recently a “Report on Phases 
of Employment Conditions in Canadian Indus- 
try.” As referred to in its interim report of 
administration activities to June 30, 1937 
(Lapour GazeTtte—September, 1937, pages 975- 
979: November, 1936, page 976), the 
Commission sought the co-operation of em- 
ployers throughout Canada for the purpose of 
compiling information relative to certain phases 
of employment conditions, including seasonality 
in employment, hiring practices, industrial re- 
lations’ plans, plant modernization, etc— 
modern factors which definitely enter into the 
organization of Canadian industry. As 
pointed out in the Commission Chairman’s 
prefatory statement, “the phases of employ- 
ment conditions covered, are in the main 
those on which previously existing data were 
not available, but which have a direct bearing 
on the subjects of employment and re-employ- 
ment.” 

The present report gives the results of the 
survey initiated and conducted by the Na- 
tional Employment Commission with the co- 
operation of Canadian employers. 

In its survey, the Commission, through the 
courtesy of the Dominion Statistician, utilized 
the mailing list of employers regularly used 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. As 
stated in the introduction to the report the 
Bureau’s list consists of the names of slightly 
over 10,000 employers of labour throughout 
Canada, each having about fifteen employees 
or more, who are engaged in industries other 
than agriculture, hunting, fishing, banking 
and domestic service. The Commission re- 
ceived replies to its questionnaire from 7,725 
employers, but it was found impossible to 
estimate what percentage of the 10,000 firms 
weplied for the reason that many plants under 
allied management, treated for regular report 
purposes as separate entities by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, consolidated their reports 
to the Commission and made a single report 
suffice for the company’s entire system. A 
comparison on the basis of employees re- 
ported on the Commission’s form to those 
carried in the Bureau of Statistics’ survey of 
the same date (September 30, 1936) is a 
more valid indication of the extent of the re- 
sponse to the Employers’ Questionnaire. 
Such a comparison shows that the Com- 
mission’s survey covered 98:5 per cent as many 
employees as were covered in the Bureau of 
Statistics’ September report, although in parti- 


cular industries the numbers of employees 
were less or more than the numbers carried 
by the Bureau. 

In its introduction, the Commission also 
stated that: “Some difficulty has been experi- 
enced in assigning a precise definition to the 
term ‘Firm’ as used throughout this report. 
In general ‘firm’ indicates an individual em- 
ployer, a company or corporation carrying on 
a business in one of the industries specified. 
In the main, a chain organization is treated 
as a unit. Subsidiary companies owned out- 
right by a firm or corporation are treated 
either as separate firms or as branches, de- 
pending on the judgment of the company 
as to which treatment would more accurately 
represent the facts. Efforts were made to 
secure the provincial distribution of employees 
of firms operating in several provinces and 
the fact that the firm is credited to the prov- 
ince in which the head office is located 
accounts for the apparent anomaly in some 
of the provincial tables, where employees are 
shown in an industry without any correspond- 
ing firm in the same industry in that province. 
In the case of a few of the larger industrial 
organizations, where the activities fall into 
unrelated industrial groups, the usual practice 
of treating that branch of the corporation 
within each industrial group as a separate firm 
has been followed.” 

The Commission has presented the results 
of its survey in a series of tabular sections, 
each section dealing with a specific phase of 
employment condition. Thus Section I is 
an introduction and key to the entire report; 
Section II deals with “Employment Com- 
parisons”; Section III with “Hours of Work 
per Week”; Section IV—“Seasonality in Em- 
ployment”; Section V—“Hiring Practices’; 
Section VI—“Employee Relations’ Plans’; 
Section VII—“Plant Modernization.” 

Information in the tables is as of about 
January, 1937, except information on employ- 
ment in Section II, which is as of September, 
1936. 

The limits of space preclude a detailed 
analysis of the tabular material contained in 
various sections by provinces and by indus- 
tries. Therefore, all that is attempted in the 
following paragraphs is an outline of Dominion 
totals. 

Employment Comparisons 
As already stated, 7,725 firms (with a total 


of 1,028,750 employees) replied to the ques- 
tionnaire of the Commission. In Section II 
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that part of the questionnaire relating to em- 
ployment comparisons is detailed in tabular 
statistics. These figures indicate the employ- 
ment condition by provinces and by industries 
as experienced by the reporting firms at 
September, 1936, in relation to September, 
1929 and 19383. The net change from Sep- 
tember, 1929, to September, 1936, was a decrease 
of 148,303 in the number of employees. (This 
is for identical firms as returns were not re- 
ceived for 19386 from firms which had ceased 
operating between 1929 and 1936). The reported 
causes of employment decreases are tabulated 
by industrial groups. For all industries, the 
grand totals indicate the following:— 

1,610 firms, with a total of 261,379 em- 
ployees, attributed the reduction in employ- 
ment to “decrease in domestic demand.” 

208 firms with 74,428 employees, reported 
the reduction as being caused by “decrease 
in export demand.” 

114 firms with 22,187 employees, reported 
the decline in employment as due to the 
“imtroduction of new machines.” 


214 firms with 79,109 employees, reported the 
adverse employment condition as _ resulting 
from the “increased use of alternative 
products.” 

131 firms, with 12,982 employees, attributed 
the recession as caused by a “change to new 
‘line of product or activity.” 


681 firms, with 102,073 employees, reported 


the decrease to “other causes.” 


Hours of Work Per Week 


In Section IJJ—‘Hours of Work per Week” 
—the Commission tabulated (by industries and 
provinces) the replies of the reporting firms 
which relate to working schedules. 

There were 7,523 firms, with 1,015,636 em- 
ployees, which reported specifically on this 
section of the questionnaire. The grand totals 
of all industries are presented in the follow- 
ing summary :— 


No. of No. of 
Hours Firms Employees 

49 and over.. 2,696 321,916 
48 and less.. 4,827 693,720 
36 and less 84 4,260 
37 to 4 556 82,708 
41 to 44 1,640 121,641 
45 to 48 2,547 485,111 
49 to 54 1,463 149,496 
55 to 60 1,071 157,139 
Over 60 162 15,281 


Separate tabulations are also given indicating 
the changes between 1929 and 1936, where 
schedules in 1936 were over 48 hours, viz: (a) 
no change in schedule; (b) decrease in 
schedule; (c) increase in schedule. 


Seasonality in Employment 


Of the 7,725 firms replying to the general 
questionnaire, 46 per cent, or 3,550 (with 
440,328 employees) reported operations ag 
seasonal; 48-4 per cent reported operations as 
not seasonal; and 5-6 per cent did nct report 
on seasonality. 

Of the 3,550 firms reporting employment as 
seasonal, 2,089 reported standard weekly 
schedules of 48 hours or less; 1,372 reported 
standard weekly schedules of 49 Lours or 
more; and 89 did not specify any standard 
weekly schedules. 

In a recapitulation of a number of tables 
in this section, the 3,550 firms reporting em- 
ployment as seasonal were classified according 
to the number of weeks during which (a) 
standard hours were worked; (b) overtime 
was worked; (c) short time was worked; and 
(d) the plant was closed down completely. 

On the basis of this classification it is 
interesting to note that, of the 3,550 firms 
reporting employment as seasonal, three (with 
a total of 254 employees) reported working 
overtime for 51-52 weeks; 4 firms for 41-50 
weeks; 15 for 31-40 weeks; 81 for 21-30 weeks; 
447 for 11-20 weeks; 810 for 1-10 weeks; while 
1,029 firms reported no overtime. There were 
1,161 firms which did not specify the amount 
of overtime worked. 

The analysis of “short time” worked, revealed 
that of the 3,550 firms, there were 1,387 which 
did not specify the number of weeks of oper- 
ating on short time; 18 firms (with a total of 
1,303 employees) operated from 51-52 weeks 
short time; 26 firms from 41-50 weeks; 102 
firms from 31-40 weeks; 281 firms from 21-30 
weeks; 731 firms from 11-20 weeks; 589 firms 
from 1-10 weeks; and 417 firms with no short 
time. 

The analysis based on the number of weeks 
“closed down completely ” indicated that of 
the 3,550 firms, there were seven which were 
closed from 51 to 52 weeks; 36 from 41-50 
weeks; 97 from 31-40 weeks; 205 from 21-30 
weeks; 244 from 11-20 weeks; 587 from 1-10 
weeks; and 51 not closed down. There were 
2,323 firms which did not specify the number 
of weeks closed down. 


Hiring Practices 


Section V of the report deals with the hiring 
practices of Canadian industries replying to 
the questionnaire. This section falls into four 
groups under the following headings: Chief 
Method of Hiring; Prescribed Maximum Age 
of Entry; Prescribed Retirement Age; and 
Apprenticeship Systems. 

Reporting on the “General Nature of Re- 
plies,” it was shown that of the 7,725 firms 
sending in returns, 88:5 per cent reported a 
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chief method in hiring new workers, while 11:5 
per cent did not reply; 12-0 per cent of the 
firms prescribed a maximum age of entry; 83-3 
reported no maximum age limit; and 4-7 per 
cent of the firms did not reply to the ques- 
tion. Of the firms reporting, 18:7 per cent had 
a prescribed retirement age; 26-2 had none; 
and 55:1 per cent did not reply to this ques- 
tion. 

‘Firms reporting an apprenticeship plan 
formed 24-1 per cent of the total firms who 
replied to the questionnaire; 70°5 per cent 
reported no apprenticeship plan and 5:4 per 
cent of the firms did not reply to this question. 


The number of employees covered by the 
questionnaire was 1,028,750 of whom 67-0 per 
cent were employees of firms reporting no 
maximum hiring age; 29-4 per cent were em- 
ployees of firms reporting a prescribed maxi- 
mum age; and 3-6 per cent were employees 
of firms not replying to this question. Deal- 
ing with retirement age the tabulation shows 
that 42-6 per cent of the employees were en- 
gaged by firms reporting a prescribed retire- 
ment age; 21:7 per cent were employed in 
firms with no prescribed retirement age; and 
35°7 per cent of the employees were in firms 
not replying to this question. Employees in 
firms reporting no apprenticeship plan consti- 
tuted 69-3 per cent of the total number of 
employees covered by the report; 27-3 per 
cent were with firms reporting an apprentice- 
ship plan; and 3:4 per cent were employed 
with firms not replying to this particular ques- 
tion. 

Chief Methods of Hiring—Dealing with the 
“Chief Methods of Hiring,’ statistics indicate 
that 6,840 firms reported on this part of the 
questionnaire. Of the total firms reporting, 
1,018 hired their employees through advertis- 
ing; 487 obtained their workmen through trade 
unions; 1,648 hired “at the gate”; 258 employers 
engaged their employees through the Employ- 
ment Service of Canada; 113 hired their men 
through present employees; 398 obtained them 
from a waiting list; 1,116 through other 
methods; and 1,802 through two or more 
methods. 


Prescribed Maximum Age of Entry— 
Answers to the question regarding the “ Pre- 
scribed Maximum Age of Entry to Employ- 
ment” were received from 928 firms employing 
302,379 workers. Fifty-one firms with 6,148 
employees, had a prescribed maximum age 
ranging from 20 to 29 years; 85 firms with 
20,456 workers had a prescribed maximum 
of 30 to 39 years; 322 firms with 221,752 em- 
ployees (the largest group) prescribed 40 to 49 
as the maximum age of entry to employment; 
174 firms with 29,862 workers prescribed a 
maximum of 50 to 59 years; 93 firms with 


9,724 employees prescribed a maximum of 60 to 
69 years; 6 firms with 172 employees reported a 
maximum age of 70 years or over; while 197 
firms with 14,265 employees reported a pre- 
scribed maximum age of entry but did not 
specify any age or age group. 


Prescribed Retirement Age—The total num- 
ber of firms reporting a retirement age in 
effect mumbered 1,442 employing 438,320 
workers. Nineteen firms with 1,736 employees 
had a prescribed retirement age of 50-59 years; 
681 firms with 304,332 workers (the largest 
group) prescribed a retirement age of 60-69 
years; 165 firms with 43,883 employees re- 
ported retirement age of 70 years or over; 
while 577 firms employing 88,369 employees 
reported a retirement age but did not specify 
any age or age group. 


Apprenticeship Systems—The total number 
of firms reporting apprenticeship plans in 
effect was 1,859, covering 280,562 employees. 
Of the total firms so reporting, 1,888 firms 
with 234,319 employees, had private appren- 
ticeship plans; 206 firms with 20,184 workers 
reported trade association schemes; 167 firms 
with 20,071 employees were participating in 
Government apprenticeship plans; while 98 
firms with 5,988 workers reported no specified 
type of plan. 


Employee Relations’ Plans 


This section (VI), dealing with “ Employee 
Relations’ Plans,” is divided into five groups 
under the following headings: sick leave with 
pay; holidays with pay; pension plans; housing 
of employees; and other plans. 


Sick Leave With Pay—The total number 
of firms reporting sick leave with pay was 
6,496, with 919,779 employees. Of this total 
number of firms reporting, 5,028 (with 689,894 
employees) indicated sick leave with pay to 
salaried. employees only: 20 firms, with 852 
employees, provided sick leave with pay to 
wage earners only; 837 firms, with 131,477 
employees, provided sick leave with pay to 
both salaried employees and wage earners; and 
611 firms, with 97,556 employees, provided sick 
leave with pay to unspecified classes. 


Holidays with Pay—The total number of 
firms reporting on holidays with pay was 
6,743 with 958,295 employees. Of these firms, 
5,072, with 656,252 employees, allowed holidays 
with pay to salaried employees only; 17 firms 
with 787 employees, allowed holidays with pay 
to wage earners only; 1,256 firms, with 227,038 
employees, provided holidays with pay to 
salaried employees and wage earners; and 398 
firms, with 74,218 employees gave holidays 
with pay to unspecified classes. 
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Pension Plans—Pension plans were reported 
by 9-3 per cent of all firms making returns 
(7,725) ; 87-5 per cent of the firms reported no 
pension plan, while 3-2 per cent did not make a 
reply to this question. 


Housing Assistance—Firms providing hous- 
ing assistance for their employees comprised 
12:0 per cent of the total number reporting; 
85-8 per cent reported no plan; and 2-2 per 
cent did not make a reply in this regard, 


Other Plans—Organizations reporting em- 
ployees’ relations plans other than those out- 
lined above, constituted 37:5 per cent of the 
total number of firms making returns, and 62-5 
per cent reported that they did not have any 
other plans in operation similar to the ones 
upon which information was requested. 

Tables are also given recording minute sta- 
tistical data concerning each of these given 
groups. In each case the tables indicate the 
number of firms and employees involved under 
the various plans, 


Plant Modernization 


The final section of the report (VII), entitled 
“Plant Modernization,” refers to expenditures 


made on buildings or machinery for the pur- 
pose of improving the capacity or efficiency of 
an industrial plant. 


Of the 7,725 firms making returns 43-3 per 
cent reported that their plants had been 
modernized since 1929; 36-9 per cent reported 
that no modernization had been undertaken 
since 1929; and 19-8 per cent of the gy did 
not reply to this question. 


Firms reporting specific amounts spent on 
modernization since 1929 comprised 35-5 per 
cent of the total. Fifty-nine per cent of the 
firms making returns reported their plants as 
now being up to date; 21:6 per cent reported 
that their plants were not up to date at the 
time the questionnaire was answered; and 19°4 
per cent did not make a return in this regard. 
Firms reporting that further amounts would 
be required to be expended on modernization 
of plant, etc., comprised 16-2 per cent of all 
those making returns. 


A table is also appended to this section show- 
ing the amounts spent by firms on moderniza- 
tion since 1929, and what further amounts 
would be required to bring their plants and 
machinery up to daté. 


The Co-operative Movement in Saskatchewan 


The twenty-third annual report of the Com- 
missioner of Co-operation and Markets, Sas- 
katchewan, for the year ended April 30, 1937, 
indicates that the year reviewed by the report 
was “characterized by increased interest in 
the co-operative movement amongst people of 
all classes.’ 

This increased interest was reflected in the 
field of consumer’s co-operation there being 
57 co-operative associations being incorporated 
during the fiscal year of which 51 were organ- 
ized for trading purposes. The report states 
that “Not only did nearly all of these associa- 
tions do a satisfactory business, but the old 
associations, both stores and those handling 
commodities in carload lots, improved their 
financial positions. The operations of the Sas- 
katchewan Co-operative Wholesale Society and 
the Consumer’s Co-operative Refineries were 
characterized by increased sales.” <A similar 
improvement is also reported in the condition 
of co-operative marketing organizations. 

Tabular statistics given in the report show 
the development from year to year since the 
inauguration of the co-operative movement in 
Saskatchewan. In 1936, there were 355 associa- 
tions reporting, compared with 102 associations 
in 1914 and 326 in 1935. The number of share- 


holders in co-operative associations in 1936 
was 22,744, with a paid-up capital of $668,486.75. 
Assets of these associations totalled $1,518,- 
935.01, liabilities including paid-up capital 
and reserves amounted to $1,444,840.95. The 
value of supplies handled during 1936 amounted 
to $2,813,869.43. The total sales for the year 
amounted to $2,896,517.91 and a net surplus 
for the co-operative associations of $126,630.95 
is reported. 

While the foregoing figures are indicative of 
the development of the co-operative move- 
ment in Saskatchewan as a whole (live stock 
marketing societies, community hall associa- 
tions, grazing associations, etc.), statistics given 
in the report show that associations operating 
stores improved their financial status during 
1936. Total sales of these stores amounted 
to $1,54066437 for 1936 compared with 
$1,340,981.33 in 1935 while general liabilities 
were reduced, being $194,401.39 in 1936 com- 
pared with $210,012.57 in 1935. Surplus for 
1936 also showed a substantial increase at 
$41,558.06 as compared with $37,536.77, while 
reserves stood at $229,569.74 as against 
$208,755.30 in 1935. 

Copies of the report may be obtained by 
addressing the King’s Printer, Regina. 
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NEW YEAR’S MESSAGE OF MINISTER OF LABOUR 


Hon. Norman McL. Rogers Reviews Industrial Situation—Improvement 
in Employment Conditions—Emphasizes Necessity for early Dis- 
cussion and Negotiation of Employer-employee Difficulties 


HE following New Year’s message was 
issued by the Hon. Norman McL. Rogers, 
Minister of Labour, on December 31, 1937: 

“Canada enters the New Year with a quiet 
confidence based upon accumulating evidence 
of a substantial improvement in economic 
conditions. With the exception of the drought 
areas of Saskatchewan and Alberta where re- 
current crop failures have caused acute distress, 
the forward movement has been _ general 
throughout the Dominion. There has been 
a marked revival of industrial and commercial 
activity and an encouraging increase of em- 
ployment. 

Improvement in Industrial Situation—Re- 
turns to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
indicate that the physical volume of business 
in mining, manufacturing, construction and 
distribution in the first ten months of 1937 was 
11 per cent greater than in the corresponding 
period of the preceding year, and only 6 per 
cent lower than in 1929, the most active year 
on record. Mineral production was up 15 
per cent over last year and higher by 46 per 
cent than in 1929. The volume of manufac- 
turing was 12 per cent higher than in 1936 
and almost up to the level of 1929. The total 
value of construction contracts was higher by 
40 per cent than in 1936, although still below 
the level of the pre-depression years. A ma- 
terial factor in this improved showing was 
the financial assistance given under the Domin- 
ion Housing Act and the Home Improvement 
Loans Act. 


Increase in World Trade—‘Statistics com- 
piled by the Economic Section of the League 
of Nations in Geneva show notable gains 
during 1937 in the physical volume of world 
trade. There still exists, however, a regrettable 
lack of balance between production and 
effective demand in many parts of the world, 
a condition which has hampered recovery ever 
since the Great War. The world economic 
system is made up of many interdependent 
parts which cannot operate independently of 
one another. The welfare of other countries, 
in this sense, is bound up with our own and 
political turmoil must cease in the world at 
large before a stable and balanced economy can 
be realized. 


Improvement in Canadian Employment Con- 
ditions—‘Employment for the first eleven 
months of 1937 averaged 10 per cent higher 
than for the same period in 1936, the most 
conspicuous improvement being shown in 


logging—48 per cent, construction—82 per cent, 
and manufacturing—ll per cent. Unemploy- 
ment among trade union members showed an 
improvement of 20 per cent over the preceding 
year. The improvement in the employment 
situation is also revealed in the registration 
figures of the National Employment Commis- 
sion. In the month of October the number 
of fully employable persons on the relief lists 
(non-agricultural) in Canada was 119,000 com- 
pared with 214,271 in October, 1936, being a 
reduction of over 44 per cent. 

“Notwithstanding the progress already 
achieved we must continue to be sensitive to 
the distress which exists in different parts of 
our country. There must be no slackening 
of co-operative effort to consolidate and ex- 
tend the. gains of the past year and afford 
larger opportunities of employment for 
our people. Unemployment has _ been 
reduced substantially, but im Canada, as 
in other countries, we are confronted with 
residual problems of the depression which 
cannot be ignored without grave injury to 
the morale and technical skill of our potential 
working population. During the past year, 
on the recommendation of the National Em- 
ployment Commission, a rehabilitation program 
for unemployed young people has been worked 
out in co-operation with the Provinces and 
is now in effect. More must still be done to 
re-establish employable persons now on relief. 
To this end governmental agencies may reason- 
ably expect the full support of the business 
community, not only because of the large 
public expenditures being made on relief, but 
equally because of the widespread distress and 
suffering which have been wrought by the 
lack of remunerative employment in recent 
years. 

Labour Disputes During 1937 —“In Canada, 
as elsewhere, periods of business recovery have 
generally been marked by an increase in the 
number of labour disputes with the curtail- 
ment of production and loss of working time 
which are inevitably involved in industrial 
strife. Unfortunately, the record of industrial 
relations throughout Canada during the past 
year has not been free from interruptions of 
work through strikes. It is, however, to the 
credit of both employers and employees that 
acts of violence were rare and in most cases 
settlements were reached by direct negotiation 
or conciliation without severe loss of produc- 
tion. For this record we have reason to be 
thankful. 
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“Tt is noteworthy that most of the strikes 
during 1937 were declared in connection with 
demands for increased wages or for collective 
bargaining through union organization. As 
Minister of Labour it is my duty to point 
out that many of these interruptions of work 
could have been avoided if the difficulties 
had been discussed in their earlier stages by 
orderly methods of conference and negotiation. 
It must be remembered that when labour 
disputes develop into strikes we have eco- 
nomic warfare, which is justifiable only by 
way of last resort. It must be remembered 
also that the success of collective bargaining 
rests finally upon good faith and mutual 
understanding. Once these relations are es- 
tablished between employers and employees 
they supply the best possible guarantee of 


industrial peace. They facilitate the discussion 
of particular disputes in a spirit of tolerance 
and forbearance. They also encourage the 
recognition of the mutual interest of employers 
and employees in continued production and a 
restraining sense of obligation on the part of 
both to the community at large. We must 
seek to establish these conditions over a 
steadily increasing area of Canadian industry 
if we wish to secure for our country the full 
benefits of economic recovery. 

“In conclusion let me express my thanks 
as Minister of Labour for the support which 
has been given by the public to this branch 
of federal government service during the past 
year, and extend my best wishes to all for a 
prosperous and happy New Year.” 


Hours and Wages of Women in the District of Columbia, 1937 


“Women’s Hours and Wages in the District 
of Columbia in 1937” is the title of a bulletin 
(No. 158, price 10 cents) issued recently by 
the United States Department of Labor, 
Women’s Bureau. The report was made at 
the request of the District Committee of 
the House of Representatives and _ gives 
statistics concerning the hours and wages of 
women in the chief woman-employing indus- 
tries of the District of Columbia in the 
Spring of 1987. 


The industries surveyed included laundries; 
dry-cleaning plants; factories; department, 
ready-to-wear and limited-price stores; beauty 
shops; hotels; and restaurants. With the 
exception of beauty shops no firm was in- 
cluded that employed less than five women. 
Payroll records were secured for a total of 
over 125,000 women. 


The report states that “in the Spring of 
1937 hours of 48 per week were almost 
unknown in the department stores surveyed 
in the District of Columbia, but three-fifths 
of the women working in the limited-price 
stores worked these hours. Less than one- 
eighth of the laundry employees worked as 
long as 48 hours, but more than one-third of 
the women in dry-cleaning establishments had 
such hours. The largest proportions of women 
workers in department stores, laundries, fac- 
tories and the offices of these establishments 
surveyed worked over 40 but under 48 hours. 


“In factories and ready-to-wear stores more 
than one-third of the women employees 
worked less than 40 hours; in laundries about 
three-tenths were so reported. 

“Though the restaurant industry, lke the 
others, had in most cases actual working hours 
of not more than 8 a day, the spread of hours 
—the time between beginning and ending the 
day’s work, including idle (and unpaid) time 
between meals—was excessive for some 
women. ‘Cases were recorded where the in- 
terval between starting work in the morning 
and quitting work for the night was 14 hours 
or more.” 

The report shows that the weekly earnings 
in the industries surveyed varied widely. The 
largest proportion of the women (17 per cent) 
earned $12 but less than $14 a week, approxi- 
mately 13 per cent earned $10 but less than 
$12 a week and another 13 per cent earned 
$14 but less than $16; while another 13 per 
cent received $16 but less than $18 a week. 
Another 13 per cent earned less than $8, 
and still another earned $20 and more. 

The survey showed that practically two- 
thirds of the women with cash earnings below 
$8 were employed in restaurants, where supple- 
ments to wages in the form of meals were 
customary. It was also indicated that beauty 
shops, not in stores, hotel lodging depart- 
ments, laundries and manufacturers paid from 
9 per cent to 16 per cent of their women 
employees cash wages of below $8 in the pay- 
roll week recorded in the survey. 
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“TOWARDS INDUSTRIAL PEACE” 


Extracts From Rectorial Address of Minister of Labour at Queen’s 
University 


N his Rectorial Address—“Towards Indus- 
trial Peace”’—at Queen’s University on 
January 12, the Hon. Norman McL. Rogers, 
Minister of Labour, dealt with urgent social 
and economic problems and directed atten- 
tion to the necessity of understanding their 
complexities and responsibilities in the modern 
democratic state. 

After referring to the “useful contribution 
to the study and solution of labour problems” 
by Queen’s University in establishing recently 
a research foundation in industrial relations, 
the Minister sketched the disturbing factors 
in industry as follows:— 

“Peace in the relations of industry is 
threatened constantly by, two disturbing con- 
ditions. ‘The most familiar expression of 
conflict is the strike. A strike is a functional 
disorder in industry. It assumes the form of 
an organized and legalized cessation of work 
by employees with the object of compelling 
employers to make concessions they have 
been unwilling to yield by direct negotia- 
tion. It may be local or national in its scope, 
depending on the nature of the industry and 
the extent to which its employees are organ- 
ized on a national basis. The rapid develop- 
ment in the scale of industrial operations 
has tended to increase the dimensions of 
strikes and to aggravate at the same time the 
economic damage and social distress which 
follow in their train.” 

Indicating the extent of industrial unrest 
as reflected in recent strike statistics of the 
United States and Canada, the Hon. Mr. 
Rogers proceeded to the second aspect of 
industrial conflict, thus:— 

“It is less obvious and spectacular than 
the strike but has a greater significance in 
its relation to industrial peace. It may be 
described as a general condition of antagonism 
between those who command capital and 
those who provide labour in the organization 
of modern industry. While strikes occur from 
time to time in particular industries and are 
commonly due to well-defined causes, the 
frequent occurrence of these outbreaks along 
the broad front of our economic life suggests 
a chronic condition of friction and instability 
in the relations of the industrial system. 

“This condition might be described in the 
words of Thomas Hobbes as a ‘posture of 
war which consisteth not in actual fighting, 
but in the known disposition thereto.” John 
Stuart Mill has called it a ‘standing feud 
between labour and capital, a division of the 


human race into two hereditary classes, 
employers and employed. However we 
choose to define it, we are realizing more and 
more that this condition of latent antagonism 
has much the same effect on the industrial 
system as an armed peace has on the conduct 
of international relations. It produces fear 
and uncertainty in the business community 
and destroys that confidence which is so 
necessary where production is geared largely 
to future demand. The general character of 
this antagonism and its persistence through 
the years point to the existence of some 
factors in the evolution of industrial conflict 
which are not casual or local but are inherent 
in the structure of the modern industrial 
system. In the features of this system we 
must seek and find the origin of the antag- 
onism which forms a background for all indus- 
trial disputes and is itself a predisposing 
cause of industrial unrest.” 

From this premise, he traced the develop- 
ment of the modern industrial system with 
its rapid advances in technical processes and 
mechanization; with production for an 
anticipated demand being now largely sub- 
stituted by production for an existing demand; 
and with tremendously increased production 
resulting in greatly improved living standards 
for those established within its orbit. 


“Precarious Tenure of Employment” 


He: pointed out, however, that this surge 
of productivity has also resulted in “employ- 
ment becoming more precarious and economic 
independence more unattainable for the great 
mass of the labouring population,” and he 
characterized this “precarious tenure of indus- 
trial employment” as “the decisive cause of 
friction in our modern industrial system.” 

The Minister then referred to the intensifi- 
cation of the economic distinction between 
master and workman under the factory 
system, the demarcation of social status, and 
the growing hostility of the worker to a 
system fostering an economic insecurity con- 
trary to implicit principles of democratic 
freedom. 

Hon Mr. Rogers then proceeded to more 
recent tendencies that have aggravated the 
situation and stated :— 

“The precarious tenure of employment 
which was apparent in the early stages of 
the industrial revolution has become even 
more pronounced in the later stages of its 
development. The spasmodic operation of 
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business, with its unpredictable swings from 
depression to prosperity and back again, has 
increased the hazards of life for all groups 
in the community. It has emphasized the 
insecurity of wage-earners in industry. If 
anything were needed to impress the gravity 
of this situation in our own day, that need 
has been supplied by our recent experience 
of the violent swings of the business cycle. 
A year ago it was believed that we had 
emerged successfully from the most prolonged 
depression the world has yet known. Even 
with the progress of recovery, however, the 
unemployed of the United States could be 
counted in millions and in our own country 
by the hundred thousand. Within the past 
few months we have been confronted with 
an unexpected relapse in business. A week 
ago the Commissioner of Labour Statistics 
in the United States, told a Senate Com- 
mittee that over 1,500,000 workers were dis- 
charged from employment in November and 
December of last year. At the same inquiry 
the President of General Motors testified 
that his corporation had laid off 30,000 men 
on January Ist and placed the remainder of 
a working force of 250,000 on a twenty-four 
hour week because of a 50 per cent drop in 
business in December which no one had 
anticipated. These recent developments and 
our own experience of unemployment relief 
during the past seven years will suffice to 
show that insecurity of employment 
greater problem to-day than it has been at 
any previous period in our history.” 


Responsibility of Industry 


The Minister emphasized that the 
“remedies for insecurity of employment must 
come from two directions—from industry 
iteslf, and from government as representing 
the general interests of the community. 
Those who direct capital and those who 
direct labour must be prepared to accept 
their share of responsibility for the insecurity 
of employment and be ready to co-operate 
in measures designed to spread work and 
correct the uneven tempo of production. In 
some industries considerable progress has 
already been made in this direction with the 
full co-operation of the employees concerned. 
Labour leaders on their part must give more 
attention to the ways and means of achieving 
continuity of employment. It is a fair 
criticism to say that in the past they have 
been inclined to over-emphasize the import- 
ance of hourly or daily wages and have failed 
to take account of the possible effect of such 
wage-adjustments on continuous employment 
and yearly earnings. No general formula 


ale a 


for continuity of employment can be applied 
over the whole field of industry. The oppor- 
tunities for adjustments of this kind will vary 
from one industry to another according to 
the nature of their markets and the demand 
for their products. But the initial responsi- 
bility for devising means of combatting in- 
security of employment rests fairly upon 
those who direct capital and labour, and 
particularly upon those who control the 
policies of mass production industries. 

“It may be said in objection that industry 
is organized for profit and not for employ- 
ment. I agree that the profit motive is 
necessary for capitalist production but I do 
not agree that the profit motive excludes 
social obligation. If industry fails to recog- 
nize and accept a_ public responsibility 
towards the problem of unemployment it will 
tend sooner or later to impair its own power 
and usefulness in the democratic state. It 
remains to be proved that industry cannot 
be operated profitably and co-operate at the 
same time in measures for the relief of 
economic insecurity. Some industries have 
demonstrated that this can be done, and in 
the doing of it have won the confidence and 
good-will of their employees. Stated in simple 
‘terms the problem which must be faced by 
those who control production and investment 
is the organization of work.” 


Function of Government 


In this regeneration of the social and 
economic system under democratic control, 
the Minister emphasized that government 
can do much but not all. In this respect he 
declared :— 


“Government, as the most conspicuous 
object in society, is called upon to give signal 
of what shall be done; and in many ways to 
preside over, further, and command the doing 
of it. But the government cannot do, by all 
its signalling and commanding, what the 
society is radically indisposed to do. The 
main substance of this immense problem of 
organizing labour, and first of all of manag- 
ing the working classes, will, it is very clear, 
have to be solved by those who stand prac- 
tically in the middle of it, by those who 
themselves work and preside over work. 


“While capital and labour have been 
moving by halting steps towards a relation 
of greater equality and partnership in the 
organization of industry, governments have 
been obliged to accept an increasing respon- 
sibility for the social effects of precarious and 
intermittent employment. Since the begin- 
ning of the present century every industrial 
country has found it necessary to enact legis- 
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lation designed to insure against haphazard 
methods of assistance and a breakdown of 
character and morale during periods of unem- 
ployment. Measures of social security, includ- 
ing unemployment insurance, unemployment 
relief, health insurance, and old-age pensions, 
have had an undoubted effect in appeasing 
industrial unrest. They do not create employ- 
ment, but they do serve to relieve the fear 
of destitution which accompanies the lack of 
employment. In relieving that fear and 
affording security of subsistence for the unem- 
ployed and the aged, they eliminate in some 
measure the antagonism of wage-earners as 
a group against a system which has failed 
to give them the assurance of work. Cer- 
tainly, industrial conflict has been less severe 
in those countries, and particularly in Great 
Britain, where measures of social security 
have become firmly established in the frame- 
work of the democratic state.” 

Dealing with the charge that such measures 
fostered paternalism he declared that it was 
doubtful “if the modern democratic state has 
had any real choice in this matter.” Con- 
tinuing he stated :— 

“No one can study the harsh facts of 
unemployment without coming to the con- 
clusion that governments are compelled to 
make systematic provision for social distress 
arising from economic insecurity. At the 
same time, we must recognize the vital 
importance of so formulating our measures 
of social security that they will conserve and 
not destroy individual initiative and respon- 
sibility. State responsibility should not be 
substituted for individual responsibility. It 
should be the purpose of the state to assist 
the individual to accept and discharge his 
own responsibility where possible through 
contributory schemes of social security. 
Measures of this kind are mot only a 
contribution to industrial peace but assist 
also towards a greater degree of economic 
stability.” 


Advantages of Collective Bargaining 


Returning to his analysis of industrial dis- 
putes, and their causes, the Miunister dealt 
with methods of adjustment. Although Gov- 
ernments have intervened directly by setting 
minimum wages or regulating all wages in 
particular industries, he considered that “the 
method of adjustment which conforms most 
closely to the principles of the competitive 
system and the theory of democracy is that 
of collective bargaining.” 

Tracing the rise of the union and the com- 
paign for collective bargaining, he referred to 
“the long and painful chapter in economic 
history” featured by the struggle of unions to 


obtain their present status and freedom. 
“Trade unions and collective bargaining are 
firmly established in British industry,’ the 
Minister stated, “but in the United States 
and Canada the chapter is still unfinished. 
In these countries many employers of labour 
still refuse to acknowledge the advantages of 
collective bargaining, and do not conceal their 
opposition to the organization of their em- 
ployees in unions.” He pointed out that over 
half of the strikes in the United States last 
year arose over the question of union recog- 
nition and methods of collective bargaining, 
while in Canada this cause accounted for a 
large number of strikes during the same period. 
“It is equally true,” he stated, “that a mini- 
mum of strikes have occurred in those indus- 
tries where the practice of collective bargaining 
is firmly established.” 

Emphasizing the importance of collective 
bargaining as a factor in establishing and 
maintaining industrial peace, the Minister 
continued :— 


“Whether the recognition of unions is left 
to the discretion of employers or made obli- 
gatory by legislation, there is no doubt that 
the organization of unions will continue and 
their membership increase. To wage-earners 
they represent not only a means of improving 
their bargaining position in wage negotiations, 
but also of equal significance, a medium 
through which the dependence and insecurity 
of the individual workman may be compen- 
sated by the greater strength and dignity 
which come from union. This aspect of the 
trade union movement is often overlooked. 
In voluntary association for mutual benefit 
and collective bargaining, wage-earners feel 
that sense of self-reliance and definite status 
which only voluntary action can give. These 
qualities are of great importance in any 
democratic country. In England it has long 
been recognized that the union with established 
traditions of good faith in meeting its engage- 
ments is a bulwark of democratic institutions 
and a stabilizing influence in the economic 
organization of the state.” 


Obligations of Government 


“The practice of collective bargaining can 
do much to reduce the hazard of strikes, but 
it does not exclude governmental responsibility 
towards this aspect of industrial conflict. The 
power and influence of government must be 
applied in three directions. 

“Ist. It is an obligation of government to 
maintain law and order during the progress 
of a strike. This is an elementary duty. It 
is only within a structure of law and order 
that the productive machinery of the country 
can operate successfully and serve the interests 
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of employers, wage-earners and the consuming 
community. The forces of law and order 
should be used with strict impartiality and 
never for purposes of intimidation. 


“2nd. It is an obligation of government to 
uphold freedom of association and the right 
of workers to organize in unions of their 
choice. The right of the individual to asso- 
ciate with others for all lawful purposes is a 
vital element in our inheritance of freedom, 
ranking in importance with freedom of speech 
and freedom of the press. It has been the 
corner-stone of the labour movement in this 
and other countries. Like other rights it 
carries with it the obligation that it shall be 
exercised with a sense of responsibility to the 
national community which stands above all 
other associations whether of employers or 
employees. 


“3rd. It is an obligation of government to 
provide machinery through mediation and 
boards of conciliation for the adjustment of 
disputes which do not respond to collective 
bargaining. This need has been met in Can- 
ada by a number of federal and provincial 
statutes. The Industrial Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act, drafted thirty years ago by the 
present Prime Minister, has a record of con- 
spicuous success in the prevention and settle- 
ment of disputes in public utilities. Within 
more recent years our larger provinces have 
followed the Dominion Government in estab- 
lishing conciliation services which are steadily 
increasing their usefulness in the adjustment 
of local disputes.” 


Part of Education 


In concluding, the Minister stressed the part 
of education “in bringing the resources of 
competent research to the study of special 
aspects of the industrial problem such as con- 
tinuity of employment, apprenticeship, the 
effect of shorter hours on production, and 
methods of improving relations between em- 
ployers and workers in particular industries.” 

“It is needed above all to form a bridge 
of understanding between the two opposing 
forces in our industrial system. It is some- 
times forgotten that this system is not the 
creation of our own generation but the growth 
of many generations. The employers of to-day 
did not shape it deliberately for the purposes 
of exploitation. The employees of to-day did 
not single it out for wanton attack. On both 
sides there must be a recognition that im- 
provements in the organization of industry 
can be accomplished without resort to abuse 
or violence, and can be accomplished most 
successfully on a basis of good-will and co- 
operation. . : 

“In the study of industrial conflict there is 
much that is sombre and disturbing. There 
is in it also a compelling cail to hard thinking 
and public service. There is no magic formula 


for industrial peace. The most that experience 
can teach us are the paths along which we 
must travel towards that goal. It may well 
be that peace in an absolute sense is un- 
attainable where a dynamic economic system 
operates within a framework of democratic 
government. To admit this does not lessen 
our obligation to approach as close to the 
goal as may be possible. Objects which ap- 
peared to be beyond the reach of man have 
always served as a challenge to human thought 
and effort. The striving after them is the 
test of our character and the measure of our 
social progress. The search for peace, whether 
between nations or in industry, must always 
command the service of those who retain their 
faith in what Mazzini called the ‘law of 
indefinite progression. And that faith was 
never more needed than it is in the world 
to-day.” 





Workmen’s Compensation in Great 
Britain, 1935 

According to a pamphlet recently issued by 
the British Home Office (published by His 
Majesty’s Stationery Office, London, price 6 
pence) statistics of compensation paid during 
1935 under the Workmen’s Compensation Acts 
in the seven great groups of industries,— 
namely, mines, quarries, railways, factories, 
docks, constructional work and shipping indi- 
cate a total of £6,208,490 was paid in com- 
pensation. This total was made up of 
£5,442,478 paid in non-fatal cases, and £766,012 
compensation paid in fatal cases. There was 
a total of 425,339 cases involving the pay- 
ment of compensation during 1935, of which 
422.699 were non-fatal and 2,640 fatal. 

It is pointed out in the pamphlet that the 
statistics, while embracing a large proportion 
of the chief industries do not by any means 
cover the whole field. ‘Besides the various 
commercial, clerical and domestic employ- 
ments to which the Act applies,” the report 
states “there are several important indus- 
tries not covered by the returns, for example, 
building, road transport and agriculture.” 





Statistics of Non-Ferrous Manufacturing 
Industries, 1936 

According to preliminary statistics for 1936, 
issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
the total value for the manufacturing of 
primary non-ferrous and non-ferrous metal 
products was $351,458,322 compared with a 
total value of production in 1935 of $288,523,250 
in 1935, a gain of 22 per cent, the greatest for 
any year on record. 

During 1936, non-ferrous metal manufactur- 
ing establishments employed 36,944 persons to 
whom $44,954,497 was paid in salaries and 
wages. In 1935, the average number of 
persons employed was 33,613 and salaries and 
wages amounted to $40,315,477. 
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REVIEW OF DOMINION-PROVINCIAL YOUTH TRAINING PROGRAM 


SUMMARY of the first year’s admin- 
istration of the $1,000,000 appropriation 
voted by the Dominion Parliament for train- 
ing and development projects for unem- 
ployed young people has been issued recently. 
(The details and purposes of this appropria- 
tion were set forth in the Lasour Gazette of 
April, 1937, page 414. The outline of the 
plan was given in the issue of June, page 
596, while the agreements with the various 
provinces were described in the issues of 
July, page 743; August, page 858; September, 
page 980; and November, page 1195.) Funds 
were allocated to all the provinces under this 
Vote and provision was made for the execu- 
tion of an agreement with each province 
covering a grant by the Dominion of 50 per 
cent of the costs of specific training projects 
submitted by the provinces and approved by 
the Dominion, the province bearing all 
expenses of administration. Each province 
has put forward specific proposals to meet 
the need and conditions in its own area, and 
agreements, which remain in force until the 
end of the current fiscal year, March 31, 
1938, have been signed with all the provinces. 
At the end of December, 1937, approximately 
16,000 young people had undergone training 
under the Dominion-provincial program. 
Four main categories of projects were speci- 
fied as coming within the scope of the Vote, 
as follows: (a) training projects of an occu- 
pational nature; (b) learnership courses in 
industry; (c) work projects to combine 
training with conservation and development 
of natural resources; and (d) physical train- 
ing programs to maintain health and morale. 
These projects were to be open to all young 
people, 18 to 30 years of age, without gainful 
employment and in necessitous circumstances. 
The selection of those participating was to 
be made by the provinces, subject to 
Dominion approval, without discrimination 
or favour with regard to racial origin, 
religious beliefs or political affiliations. 
Extensive publicity was given to the pro- 
gram in order to acquaint young people 
with the opportunities available and obtain 
the co-operation of the public in carrying 
out the plans. It was stipulated that wherever 
possible existing facilities be used and the 
fullest possible co-operation obtained from 
local organizations, both public and private. 
Advisory committees, composed of interested 
individuals representing employers, labour, 
educational authorities, women’s organiza- 
tions, youth organizations, etc., were estab- 
lished in many localities to assist in carrying 
on the different projects. 


Provision has been made for vocational 
guidance for young people prior to their 
entering on a course of occupational training 
and also for recreation, physical education 
and other group activities whenever possible. 
Stress has been laid upon the importance of 
placing in employment those who satis- 
factorily complete a course of training, and 
special officers have been appointed to obtain 
the co-operation of employers in the placing 
of trainees and to help industry to train 
apprentices and learners. Where young 
people attend courses of instruction away 
from their own homes, provision is made for 
the payment of weekly living allowances. 

Courses of training in farming and agri- 
cultural subjects are being given in every 
province, through the co-operation of the 
extension departments of the universities with 
the provincial Departments of Agriculture. 
In New Brunswick, Ontario and Alberta 
provision has been made for the placing of 
more than 700 selected young men from 
urban centres as farm apprentices with 
experienced farmers. The farmers have agreed 
to instruct the young men in the various 
phases of farm work, and it is expected that 
some class instruction will be given in special 
courses. Assistance is also being given to 
selected young farmers in the provinces of 
Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, Manitoba, Saskatchewan and 
Alberta to enable them to attend winter 
courses in agriculture at schools and colleges. 
Special attention is given in the Maritime 
Provinces and Quebec to instruction and 
leadership in rural co-operatives. 


During the summer and autumn months 
more than 1,300 young men were trained in 
forestry work on crown lands in New 
Brunswick, Ontario, Manitoba and British 
Columbia under the direction of the Forest 
Service officials. Class instruction in related 
subjects, as well as organized recreation, was 
provided in most of the camps. Valuable 
work has been accomplished in conserving 
and developing the forest resources. Similar 
projects for winter training are being provided 
for about 400 young men in Prince Edward 
Island, Quebec, Manitoba and Alberta. New 
Brunswick also afforded summer training in 
surveying, as well as prospecting and hand 
drilling. 

Approximately 600 young men participated 
in mine training projects in Nova Scotia, 
Quebec, Ontario and British Columbia. In 
British Columbia training in placer mining 
was given in specially established camps, 
followed by several months’ supervised pros- 
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pecting in small groups with grubstakes 
supplied by the project. The training in 
Ontario is technical in nature and is given in 
a six-months’ course at the MHaileybury 
School of Mining. Quebec and Nova Scotia 
each provide a practical course in hard rock 


mining in a gold mine operated by the 


province with a nucleus of skilled miners and 
under the supervision of qualified mining 
men. A certain amount of time is given each 
week to class instruction. All trainees are 
given thorough medical examination and 
X-rays to ensure that they will be physically 
fit to work in the mines after their training. 

In Quebec, Ontario and Manitoba there 
are plans to assist in the training of appren- 
tices and learners in industry. A canvass of 
employers has been made, and whenever they 
agree to take on young people and train 
them in specific trades or occupations they 
are relieved of the cost of instruction, either 
through the provision of special classes or, in 
those occupations where class instruction is 
unnecessary, through the payment of a weekly 
sum to the industry to meet the cost of 
instruction on the job (this sum varies in 
amount and in the length of time it will 
be paid, according to the nature of the 
occupation). No subsidy, however is paid 
to productive wages, and there are safe- 
guards to prevent overcrowding of trades or 
displacement of older workers. All the prov- 
inces except Nova Scotia have plans for 
providing occupational training for urban 
young people, either in technical schools or 
in other centres, to fit them for employment 
when the opportunity offers. 

A variety of opportunities was provided 
specially for young women. Schools for 
training household workers have been estab- 
lished in some two dozen cities of the nine 
provinces. A three-months intensive course 
will be given, with a placement and follow-up 
service provided. In many of these schools 
the girls will live in residence. Training will 
also be given in other specialized forms of 
work for women. In the rural districts of 
all the provinces courses of instruction will 
be given in home economics, appropriate farm 
subjects, health, handicrafts, etc. 

In British Columbia and Quebec there are 
definite projects for providing physical educa- 
tion, recreation and group activities for both 
young men and young women. In British 
Columbia the plan is province-wide and under 
the direction of the Department of Educa- 
tion. In Quebec it will be confined to the 
cities and carried on in co-operation with 
various private organizations. 

The youth training program is administered 
in the different provinces by the following 
departments and officials, who can supply any 
further detailed information :— 

Prince Edward Island—Department of 
Agriculture, W. R. Shaw, Deputy Minister. 


Nova Scotia—Department of Labour, E. B. 
Paul, Deputy Minister. 

New Brunswick.—Department of Education, 
Dr. F. Peacock, Director of Educational 
Services. 

Quebec—Department of Trade and Com- 
merce, L. Coderre, Deputy Minister. 


Ontario—Department of Labour, J. F. 
Marsh, Deputy Minister. 
Manitoba—Department of Labour, A. 


MacNamara, Deputy Minister. 
Saskatchewan—Department of Education, 
Dr. J. H. McKechnie, Deputy Minister. 
Alberta—Department of Education, 
G. F. McNally, Deputy Minister. 


British Columbia—Department of Labour, 
E. W. Griffith, Unemployment Relief Admin- 
istrator. 


Dr. 





Employment and Wages in the Wholesale 
Distributive Trade of U.S.A., 1935 


The United States Department of Com- 
merce, Bureau of Census, has _ published 
another in its series of final volumes on 
Wholesale Distribution, a part of the Census 
of Business, 1935. The latest volume is 
entitled “Wholesale Distribution, Volume V, 
Employment and Payroll,” and deals with 
monthly employment by types of business, 
and employment and payroll for a representa- 
tive week of 1935 by various occupational 
classes. The statistics used in the volume 
were collected in 1936 by a field canvas of 
wholesale establishments in every State, city 
and county in the United States, by the 
Bureau of Census with funds provided by the 
Works Progress Administration. These figures 
cover the operations of wholesalers during the 
year 1935. 

It is shown in the report that there were 
678,064 full-time employees engaged in the 
wholesale distribution trades of the United 
States in 1935, and that the payroll for these 
employees totalled $20,830,615. 

It was also shown that the executive and 
salaried Corporation officers forming a group 
of 8°5 per cent of the total number of 
employees received 21:8 per cent of the total 
payroll; office and clerical employees, 22-3 
per cent of all employees received 17-9 per 
cent of the total payroll; inside selling 
employees a group representing 8-8 per cent 
of all employees received 8:0 per cent of the 
salaries and wages paid; outside selling 
employees a group constituting 19-8 per cent 
of the total number of employees received 
24-8 per cent of the total payroll; warehouse 
employees, 19-7 per cent of all employees 
received 13-4 per cent of the payroll; and 
a group classified as “other employees” (20-9 
per cent) received 14-1 per cent of salaries 
and wages paid during 1935. 
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LABOUR LEGISLATION IN BRITISH COLUMBIA IN 1937 


The British Columbia Legislature which 
was in session from October 26 to December 
10, 1937, enacted an Industrial Conciliation 
and Arbitration Act, provided for the creation 
of a Department of Trade and Industry, 
revised and amended the law relating to 
mothers’ allowances and amended statutes 
dealing with factories, mines, hours of labour, 
apprenticeship, unemployment relief and 
mechanics’ liens. 


Conciliation and Arbitration 


The full title of the Industrial Concilia- 
tion and Arbitration Act is “An Act respect- 
ing the Right of Employees to Organize and 
providing for Conciliation and Arbitration of 
Industrial Disputes.” The statute includes 
sections dealing with freedom of association, 
collective bargaining and with the settlement 
of industrial disputes. The clauses on freedom 
of association were based, to some extent, on 
the draft Bill of the Trades and Labour 
Congress and, as introduced in the Legisla- 
ture, these sections and those on collective 
bargaining were similar to the Nova Scotia 
Trade Union Act, 1937. Amendments were 
made in the British Columbia Bill by the 
Legislature. 


The Bill as presented to the Legislature, 
like the Nova Scotia Act, stated that it was 
lawful for employees: to bargain collectively 
with their employers and for members of an 
organization to conduct such bargaining 
through the association and through the duly 
chosen officers of such association and that 
every*‘employer must recognize and bargain 
collectively with the members of an associa- 
tion representing the majority choice of the 
employees eligible for “membership in the 
association when so requested by the duly 
chosen officers of the association. In Nova 
Scotia, however, the word “trade union” is 
used instead of “association.” As passed, the 
British Columbia statute declares that the 
“right of employers and employees to organize 
for any lawful purpose is hereby recognized,” 
that it is lawful for employees to bargain 
collectively with their employers and _ to 
conduct such bargaining through representa- 
tives of employees duly elected by a majority 
vote of the employees affected. Any employer 
or employee refusing so to bargain is made 
liable to a maximum fine of $500. 

The British Columbia statute further 
declares it unlawful for an employer to attach 
to, or to continue in, a written or verbal 
contract of employment any condition seeking 
to restrain any employee from exercising his 


rights under the Act and any such condition 
is declared to be of no effect. 

A maximum fine of $500 may be imposed 
on any person “who by intimidation or threat 
of loss of position or employment, or by 
actual loss of position or employment, or by 
any other threat, seeks to compel any person 
to join or refrain from joining any organiza- 
tion or to refrain from becoming an officer of 
any association,” In the Nova Scotia Trade 
Union Act and the Alberta Freedom of Trade 
Union Association Act, 1937, a similar section 
relates only to an employer who seeks to 
prevent an employee from joining an organ- 
ization. Since collective agreements between 
trade unions and employers frequently stipu- 
late that all persons employed by the 
employer’ shall be members of the union 
making the agreement, a clause was added to 
the British Columbia Bill to stipulate that 
the section relating to intimidation should not 
be interpreted to prevent an organization of 
employees from maintaining an _ existing 
agreement or from entering into a new agree- 
ment with any employers or association of 
employers which provides that all the 
employees of the employers concerned shall 
be members of a specified organization of 
employees. 

Nothing in the Act is to interfere with the 
employer’s right to suspend, lay off or dis- 
charge employees for proper and _ sufficient 
cause. 

As in Nova Scotia, the Act requires every 
trade union to file with the Government a 
copy of its constitution, rules and by-laws 
containing a complete statement of its objects 
and purposes and to send in annually a list 
of the names and addresses of its officers. 
The British Columbia Act imposes a similar 
duty on employers’ organizations and _ pro- 
vides that the information furnished in either 
case shall be used only for the purposes of 
the Act and shall not be open to the in- 
spection of the public. 

As regards conciliation and arbitration, the 
Act applies to any dispute between an 
employer and a majority of all his employees, 
or a majority of his employees in any 
separate plant or department, as to any 
matters affecting or relating to work done or 
to be done by him or them or as to the 
privileges, rights or duties of employers or 
employees, including, in particular, the wages, 
hours of work, sex, age or status of employees 
and conditions of employment; the employ- 
ment of children or any person or class of 
persons or the dismissal or refusal to employ 
any particular persons or class of persons; 
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claims for preference of employment to one 
class of persons being or not being members 
of labour or other organizations, British sub- 
jects or aliens; materials supplied, any estab- 
lished custom or usage, or the interpretation 
of an agreement or any clause of an agree- 
ment. This definition of a “dispute,” is 
similar to that in the Dominion Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act except that in the 
Dominion statute the term relates to any 
dispute between an employer in an industry 
under the Act and one or more of his 
employees, provided that where application 
for a board of conciliation and investigation 
under the Act is made by the employees it 


is supported by a majority of said employees; 


while in the British Columbia statute it relates 
to a dispute between an employer and a 
majority of his employees as indicated above. 

As introduced in the Legislature, the 
British Columbia Bill, like the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act, applied only to 
an employer employing ten or more persons. 
As passed, the British Columbia Act relates 
to any employer employing one or more 
persons in any industry except domestic 
service or agriculture. The Act, however, is 
expressly stated to apply only to matters 
within the legislative jurisdiction of the 
province. 

It repeals the Industrial Dispute Investiga- 
tion (British Columbia) Act of 1925 which 
declared the Industrial Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act of the Dominion Parliament to apply 
to every dispute of the nature defined in the 
latter statute which is subject to the legis- 
lative jurisdiction of the province. 

The Dominion Act applies to disputes in 
mining, or any agency of transportation or 
communication or public utility including 
railways, steam or electric, steamships, tele- 
phone and telegraph lines, gas, electric light 
and water and power works which are within 
the legislative jurisdiction of the Dominion 
Parliament or which are within the exclusive 
legislative jurisdiction of any province and by 
legislation of the province have been made 
subject to the Dominion Act. It is provided 
further in the Dominion Act that in any 
industry not otherwise wthin the scope of the 
‘Act, the statute may be applied to a dispute 
if both parties consent to its application. 


The British Columbia statute is similar to 
the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act in 
many particulars but there are some diiffer- 
ences. The Dominion statute prohibits any 
strike or lockout in the industries covered by 
the Act until a report has been made by a 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation. It 
also requires thirty days’ notice to be given 
of any proposed change in wages or hours 
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and if there is a dispute on the matter for- 
bids any change to be made until a board 
of conciliation and investigation has dealt 
with it. 

The British Columbia statute prohibits a 
strike or lockout between the time applica- 
tion is made for the appointment of a Con- 
ciliation Commissioner to settle the dispute 
and fourteen days after the date fixed for a 
vote on the acceptance or rejection of a 
report made by the board of arbitration 
which is to be appointed whenever a 
Conciliation Commissioner fails to settle the 
dispute.- In disputes involving questions of 
wages and hours, however, no employer may 
make a change in wages or hours without 
the consent of the employees nor may a 


_ strike or lockout be declared prior to an 


application for the appointment of a Con- 
ciliation Commissioner and on the _ party 
proposing to make a change in wages or hours 
is placed the onus of applying for the appoint- 
ment of a Conciliation Commissioner. Strikes 
and lockouts, therefore, are prohibited until 
fourteen days after the vote on a final report 
of a board of arbitration on a dispute in- 
volving wages and hours. 


In any dispute, either party may make 
application to the Minister of Labour for 
the appointment of a Conciliation Commis- 
sioner. If the Minister is satisfied that the 
dispute is a proper one for reference to a 
commissioner, he may appoint one and may 
refer to him any other dispute of a similar 
kind between any other employer and his 
employees. The Minister is required to make 
his decision on the application within three 
days after its receipt. 

On his own initiative, the Minister may, 
whenever a dispute exists or is apprehended, 
appoint a Conciliation Commissioner. 

A Commissioner is required to inquire into 
the causes of the dispute, hear the repre- 
sentatives from each side and endeavour to 
mediate between the employer and employees. 
It is expressly stated to be the duty of the 
Commissioner to endeavour to remove causes 
of friction and to encourage the parties to 
come together and themselves effect a settle- 
ment. 

Within not more than fourteen days, the 
Conciliation Commissioner must make a 
report to the Minister unless the parties 
consent to an extension of time. A copy of 
the report is to be sent by the Munister to 
the representatives of all parties and, if 
deemed desirable, it may be published by the 
Minister. 

Where a Conciliation Commissioner has 
been appointed on the application of a party 
to a dispute and has failed to bring about 
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a settlement, the Minister is required under 
the Act to refer the dispute to a board of 
three arbitrators. ‘This provision does not 
apply where the Minister appoints a Con- 


ciliation Commissioner on his own initiative. 


While the word “arbitration” is used in the 
Act and the report of the Board of Arbitra- 
tion is termed an “award,” it is to be noted 
that the parties are not required to accept 
the report of the Board of Arbitration. The 
question of its acceptance or rejection must 
be submitted to a separate vote of the 
employers and the employees. The voting 
is to be by secret ballot and the . Minister 
may supervise the taking of it. The Act 
expressly stipulates that no court shall have 
power to enforce any award made under the 
Act. 

It is also provided, in a section added 
during passage through the Legislature, that 
where a collective agreement between an 
employer and an organization of employees 
makes provision for the arbitration of dis- 
putes and the agreement has been approved 
in writing by the Minister of Labour of the 
province, the employer and organization of 
employees shall, for the duration of the 
agreement, be exempt from the provisions 
of the Act relating to conciliation and arbitra- 
tion. 

When a Board of Arbitration is to be 
appointed, the employer and the representa- 
tive of the employees are to be notified by 
the Minister and, within the time specified, 
which is not to exceed seven days, each 
party is required to appoint a person to act 
as arbitrator on its behalf. The third 
arbitrator, who is to be chairman of the 
board, is to be appointed by the other two. 
It is stipulated that where any party to the 
dispute is an organization with a president 
and secretary, these officers are to be notified, 
jut, in other cases, the Minister has power 
‘o determine the persons to be _ notified 
as representatives of the employers and 
smployees. If either party fails to appoint 
an arbitrator within the time specified, the 
Minister may make the appointment. The 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council is given 
power to appoint the chairman if the two 
arbitrators fail to make an appointment 
within five days after their appointment. No 
person may act as arbitrator unless he is a 
British subject. 

Provision is made for the filling of a 
vacancy on a board and for requiring members 
to take an oath of secrecy regarding the 
evidence brought before them. The board 
has power to compel the attendance of 
witnesses and the production of documents 
and to punish any person guilty of any 


contempt of the board. Evidence may be 
accepted by the board without regard to the 
formal rules of legal evidence. Members of 
the board are given power to enter any 
building or premises in which any industry is 
carried on for the purpose of inspection and 
a Maximum penalty of $100 may be imposed 
on anyone obstructing such inspection or 
refusing to answer questions. Parties to a 
dispute may be represented before the board 
by not more tthan three persons and any party 
is bound by the acts of its representative. 
If any party fails to attend or to send repre- 
sentatives, the board may proceed as if the 
party were represented. 

It is stipulated that after making full 
inquiry and without undue delay and in any 
event not more than fourteen days after the 
board has been appointed, the board shall 
make an award dealing with each item of the 
dispute, as far as practicable, and stating 
clearly what in the board’s opinion ought or 
not to be done by the parties. With the 
consent of both parties, the time limit may. 
be extended beyond fourteen days. The 
award is to be retroactive to the date of the 
application for the appointment of a Con- 
ciliation Commissioner. The board may make 
no recommendation conflicting with the pro- 
visions of the provincial Apprenticeship Act, 
Factories Act, Hours of Work Act, Female 
Minimum Wage Act or Male Minimum Wage 
Act. 

The decision of a majority of the members 
present at a sitting of the board is to be 
the decision of the board. The chairman - 
and one other member constitute a quorum 
but no two members may proceed unless it 
is shown that the third member has been 
given ample notice. The award may be signed 
by such members of the board as concur in it. 

No proceeding under the Act may be 
deemed invalid by reason of any defect of 
form or any technical irregularity. Any 
violation of a provision of the Act for which 
a penalty has not been provided renders the 
offender liable to a maximum fine of $500. 
Funds for the administration of the Act may 
be paid from the Consolidated Revenue Fund 
in the absence of any vote of the Legislative 
Assembly for that purpose. 


Hours of Labour 


An amendment in the Hours of Work Act 
provides that any person found working on 
business premises shall be deemed to be an 
employee for the purposes of the section fixing 
a penalty to be imposed upon an employer 
convicted of failure to notify employees of the 
hours of work, as required by the regulations, 
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or of employing any person outside the hours 
permitted by the Act or during rest intervals. 
A further amendment requires split shifts to be 
worked within a period of twelve hours, sub- 
ject to the exceptions permitted by the Act 
in cases of accident or emergency. 


Factories 


The Factories Act was amended to bring 
within its scope all cleaning, dyeing, pressing 
and dressmaking establishments whether or not 
any person is employed in them. Such estab- 
lishments are expressly included with laundries 
in the section prohibiting work between 7 p.m. 
and 7 a.m. except in the case of persons em- 
ployed as watchmen or in maintaining heat 
and steam. The section of the Act forbidding 
employment on certain holidays is also made 
to apply to such establishments. The inspect- 
or, if satisfied that the exigencies of trade re- 
quire longer hours in any laundry, cleaning, 
dyeing, pressing or dressmaking establishment, 
may give a written overtime permit, but in no 
case may working hours exceed those prescribed 
by or under the Hours of Work Act. 

A further amendment, which was added to 
the Bill in committee, enables a factory in- 
spector to prohibit the use of any elevator 
until it is found to be safe. Formerly this 
authority extended only to elevators used for 
the carriage of passengers. 


Metalliferous Mines 


By an amendment to the Metalliferous 
Mines Regulation Act, an inspector may order 
blasting to be dime by an electric current 
where shafts or winzes are being sunk or raises 
are being driven or where places are abnor- 
mally wet or there is an emergency due to 
other conditions. 

The rule requiring examination of an exposed 
face for holes and sockets in which an explosive 
has missed fire was replaced by new provisions. 
These require that before drilling is commenced 
in any working-face, the driller or miner shall 
make a careful examination of the exposed sur- 
face for holes or sockets in which any explosive 


may have remained from previous blasting. 


Where power-driven drills are used, this 
examination must include the washing-out of 
all holes and sockets by water under pressure 
so that they may be closely examinied. 


Apprenticeship 


The Apprenticeship Act was amended by the 
addition of a clause which provides that, not- 
withstanding any provision of the Municipal 
Act or the Village Municipalities Act, any 
municipality to which either of those Acts 
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applies may, as an employer, enter into a con- 
tract of apprenticeship pursuant to the Ap- 
prenticeship Act. 


Unemployment Relief 


The Residence and Responsibility Act, which 
defines “ residence” in local areas for the pur- 
poses of relief, health and welfare services, 
was the subject of a number of amendments. 
The minimum qualifications for residence in a 
local area, which were three years’ residence 
in the Province and a longer residence in that 
local area than in any other, were amended 
to require at least six months’ residenr# in 
that local area. 

A new clause provides that, the Board of 
Arbitration may grant to any person in receipt 
of relief a permit of removal from one tocal 
area to another and, if such person has already 
removed, may make the permit retroactive to 
date of removal. Such a permit is to be 
granted only where it appears in the best 
interests of the person and his dependants. 
The Board may cancel any permit which it 
has issued, or which has been issued by a local 
authority, either on its own initiative or at the 
request of any local authority. 

The section enabling the Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor in Council to make regulations to dis- 
courage undue removal of destitute persons 
from one local area to another was replaced 
by new provisions. The conditions with which 
a person who removes from one local area to 
another must comply in order to become 
eligible for relief in that area may now be laid 
down in regulations. 


Mechanics’ Liens 


The Mechanics’ Lien Act was amended with 
respect to the enforcement of liens against 
mining property, other than a Crown-granted 
mineral claim, held under the Mineral Act or 
the Placer-Mining Act. 


Mothers’ Allowances 


The Mothers’ Allowances Act, which comes 
into effect on Proclamation on January 1, 
1938, repeals the Mothers’ Pensions Act but 
provides that beneficiaries under that Act who 
would be entitled to continue in receipt of 
allowances shall become beneficiaries under the 
new statute subject to its provisions. 

An allowance is payable to any woman who 
is the mother of, or has the custody of, one or 
more children under 16 years of age residing 
with her and who is unable to provide proper 
support for them. The applicant must reside 
in the Province and have so resided for at 
least three consecutive years immediately prior 
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to the application for an allowance. She must 
be a British subject by birth or naturalization 
and a widow, or the wife of an inmate of a 
penitentiary or public hospital for the insane, 
or of a man who is suffering from total dis- 
ability which may reasonably be expected to 
continue for at least one year. A woman who 
has been deserted by her husband for at least 
two years and whose husband is, as far as can 
be ascertained, not in the Province, or a woman 
to whom the Court has granted a separation 
or divorce at least two years prior to her 
application for an allowance, is also eligible, 
provided that the husband was resident in the 
Province at the time of the divorce, separation 
or desertion and his wife is unable, afiter 
making every reasonable effort, to obtain 
support from him. An allowance may also be 
granted to any other woman who is within 
the scope of the regulations. The provisions 
for payment of an allowance to a divorced 
woman are new. As formerly, a woman may 
own personal property to the value of $500, in 
addition to household equipment and wearing 
apparel, and real property to the value of 
$2,500 without being disqualified. 

A new provision enables the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council to enter into agreement 
with the Government of any other province 
for the payment of allowances to persons who 
move into British Columbia and who are 
eligible except in respect of residence quali- 
fications, provided that such province grants 
reciprocal benefits to persons who have been 
. residents of British Columbia. 

Subject to the Act and regulations, the 
amount of the allowance is to be such as the 
Superintendent of Welfare deems necessary 
in the circumstances. The maximum amount 
payable, however, remains unchanged, namely, 
$42.50 per month for a beneficiary with one 
child under 16 years of age, with an additional 
$7.50 per month for each additional child and 
a Similar amount in respect of the husband. of 
the beneficiary if he is totally disabled and 
resides with her. 

Like the former statute, the new Act pro- 
vides for the appointment of an Advisory 
Board of not more than five persons, the 
majority of whom must be women, to advise 
the Provincial Secretary with respect to the 
operation of the Act. As formerly, allowances 
and expenses of administration are to be paid 
from the Consolidated Revenue Fund in the 
absence of a special appropriation of the 
Legislature. 


Department of Trade and Industry 


The Department of Trade and Industry Act 
provides for the establishment of such a 


Department which is to include a Bureau of 


Economics and Statistics. The duties of the 
Bureau include the collection and publication 
of statistical information relative to the 
commercial, industrial, social, economic and 
general activities and condition of the people 
of the Province, and the imvestigation and 
reporting upon such questions relating to the 
economic condition or to any economic 
problem of the Province as may be designated 
by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council. The 
latter may also authorize special economic 
and statistical inquiries. The Economic 
Council Act is repealed. 


Bills not Passed 


A Bill to amend the Coal Mines Regulation 
Act would have raised the minimum age for 
the employment of boys below ground from 
fifteen to eighteen years and above ground 
from fourteen to sixteen years. The Bill 
would also have required persons employed in 
a mine to appoint one of their number to 
accompany the mine management or govern- 
ment inspector during inspection of a mine 
after an accident. 

A Bill to amend the Female Minimum Wage 
Act would have made that Act applicable to 
all female workers instead of excluding farm 
labourers, fruit-pickers and domestic servants 
as at present. 

A Bill to amend the Weekly Half-holiday 
Act would have altered the section which per- 
mits shops to remain open on the weekly half- 
holiday in any week in which certain public 
holidays occur and in the week before and 
the week after such holidays. The Bill would 
have permitted: shops to remain open on such 
half-holidays only by permission of the Board 
of Industrial Relations. Where a permit was 
granted, the employer would have been re- 
quired to pay for work done on such weekly 
half-holiday, the overtime rate prescribed by 
orders made under the Male Minimum Wage 
Act or the Female Minimum Wage Act. 


A Bill respecting Industrial Settlements 
would have provided that wherever, by reason 
of the operation of any factory, cannery, 
logging camp, mine, sawmill or other manu- 
facturing concern, there was a concentration 
of population outside a municipality consisting 
of twenty-five or more persons in an area of 
one square mile or less, such area should be 
deemed a public settlement and its roads, 
streets, etc., public thoroughfares. The em- 
ployees of such enterprise living on the 
property of the employer would have been 
deemed to be tenants of the employer with the 
rights and privileges of tenants. 
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Resolutions 


On December 8, the Legislature agreed to a 
Resolution approving the action of the 
Government in representing to the Federal 
‘Government at the recent conference of old- 
age pension officials the advisability of making 
provisions for medical needs of old-age pen- 
sloners. 

On December 9, a Resolution was adopted 
commending the Government for the action 


taken in seeking the establishment of a na- 
tional policy to deal with social services for 
non-residents and urging that the Government 
continue with these efforts and approving the 
action of the Government in urging that the 
Dominion Government should assume the 
responsibility for assistance to needy persons 
coming to British Columbia from the Prairie 
Provinces. 


RECENT REGULATIONS UNDER PROVINCIAL LEGISLATION 


EW regulations have been made under 
labour laws in Alberta, New Bruns- 
wick, Saskatchewan and Quebec. In New 
Brunswick, general regulations under the Fair 
Wage Act impose certain duties on employers 
to facilitate the operation of the Act. 
Similarly in Saskatchewan, under the Indus- 
trial Standards Act, general regulations for 
the carrying out of the Act have been made. 
In Alberta, Quebec and Saskatchewan, new 
orders have been issued under the Acts pro- 
viding for the fixing of minimum wages. 
In Quebec and Saskatchewan, the orders 
apply to both male and female workers. In 
Alberta, nine orders relate only to female 
employees but a slight amendment has been 
made in the orders applying to men. There 
are also regulations in Quebec under the Act 
concerning wages in forest operations. 


Alberta Male Minimum Wage Act 


In the Lasour Gazette, November, 1937, 
two orders of the Alberta Board of Indus- 
trial Relations under the Male Minimum 
Wage Act were noted. These orders exempt 
from the operation of Order No. 1 fixing 
minimum wages for all male employees in 
the Province with certain exceptions, persons 
employed in sawmills, box factories, wood- 
cutting plants and in the manufacture of 
logging and railway ties when these estab- 
lishments are situated in rural districts more 
than ten miles from any city or in towns 
and villages of less than 500 inhabitants. 
Lower rates were established for employees 
in such plants. 


By Orders 2A and 3A, approved by Order 
in Council on December 22, 1937, the above 
two orders are amended to make them apply 
to towns and villages of less than 1,000 
people instead of towns and villages of less 
than 500 inhabitants. 


Alberta Minimum Wage Act, 1925 


New minimum orders applying to female 
workers were made by the Alberta Board of 


Industrial Relations and approved by order 
in council on November 29, 1937. They 
became effective on November 30, the date 
of publication. 

Since August 1, 1925, minimum wages and 
maximum hours for females in certain in- 
dustries in the cities and towns of Alberta 
have been fixed by orders made under the 
authority of the Minimum Wage Act, 1925. 
These orders were summarized in the Lasour 
GAZETTE, 1925, pp. 777-780. As amended from 
time to time, they applied to female workers 
in (1) factories; (2) laundries and dry- 
cleaning establishments, (3) hotels and 
restaurants; (4) personal service occupations 
as in beauty parlours, barber shops, places 
of amusement, garages and service stations 
and to elevator operators; (5) offices and (6) 
shops and mail-order houses. 

The 1925 orders related only to cities, 
towns and villages named in a schedule to 
the Act. Since July, 1932, they have applied 
to cities, towns and villages with a popula- 
tion of 600 or over and to Banff, Lake Louise, 
Waterton Park and Jasper. Order No. 7 of 
July, 1928, covering fruit and vegetable pack- 
ing and canning appears to have been 
applicable throughout the province. Order 
No. 8 of January, 1931, relating to telephone 
operators applied to towns and villages of 
600 or more veople and to any _ public 
exchanges with at least 250 subscribers. 


Maximum hours under these orders were 
nine a day and 48 a week, except in shops 
and hotels and restaurants but the Minimum 
Wage Board could permit temporary excep- 
tions to these limits. In shops, the maximum 
weekly hours were 52, hours on Saturday 105 
and on other days, 9. For females employed 
in hotels and restaurants for a seven-day 
week, 56 hours were permitted. If the estab- 
lishment was open to the public for only six 
days a week, maximum hours were 48. 

In 1936, the Alberta Legislature passed a 
Male Minimum Wage Act. The four Orders 
made under this statute were noted in the 
Lasour GazeTte, October and December, 1937. 
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At the second legislative session of 1936, 
the Hours of Work Act was enacted provid- 
ing for an eight-hour day and 48-hour week 
for female workers and a nine-hour day and 
54-hour week for male workers in any in- 
dustry, trade or occupation except that of 
farm labourers or domestic servants. Per- 
manent and temporary exceptions may be 
made by the Board of Industrial Relations 
which was established to administer both 
the Hours of Work Act and the Minimum 
Wage Acts. The Hours of Work Act stipu- 
lates that unless it is otherwise ordered by 
the Board of Industrial Relations, every 
employer must allow his employees a weekly 
rest of 24 consecutive hours. 

On November 29, 1937, all the Orders 
applying to female workers which were made 
by the former Minimum Wage Board were 
rescinded and replaced by nine new orders. 
These relate to females employed in any part 


of the province in (1) factories; (2) 
laundries and dry-cleaning plants; (3) 
restaurants; (4) hairdressing establishments, 


including all places of beauty culture and 
training schools; (5) theatres, including music 
and dance halls; (6) garages, gasoline stations 
and operation of elevators; (7) offices; (8) 
shops and (9) in telephone exchanges in 
cities, towns and villages with a population 
of 600 or more. 


The minimum wage rates set out in these 
orders are the same as those fixed by the 
former orders except that there is no longer 
a minimum wage for a seven-day week in 
hotels and restaurants. Women employed 
in hotel dining-rooms come within the 
restaurants order and those employed in 
clerical work in hotels are within the scope 
of the order applying to offices. 


There is no longer any limitation of hours 
imposed by Minimum Wage Orders but any 
time worked beyond the maximum number 
of hours fixed by the Hours of Work Act 
is to be regarded as overtime. 


All the Orders contain uniform provisions 
for payment for overtime. Under the 
rescinded Orders, the employer was- only 
obliged to pay for overtime at the regular 
hourly rate. Under the new regulations, 
when the overtime worked does not exceed 
one hour in a day and the total number of 
hours worked in a week is not more than 48, the 
rate of wages payable for such overtime is the 
ordinary hourly rate but when the total 
amount of overtime is more than one hour in 
a day or when the number of hours worked 
in a week exceeds 48, the rate of wages must 
be one and one-half times the ordinary rate. 

As before, the minimum weekly wage for 
am experienced worker in factories, laundries, 


restaurants and shops is $12.50. In beauty 
parlours, theatres and places of amusement, 
garages and elevator operation, offices and 
telephone exchanges, the minimum for an 
experienced worker is $14 a week. In all 
cases the rate applies to a week of 48 hours. 

Lower rates may be paid to female 
apprentices under all the Orders, except those 
applying to places of amusement, garages and 
elevator operation, if they do not exceed 25 
per cent of the total number of female 
persons ordinarily employed in the establish- 
ment. This stipulation was also made in the 
earlier Orders. The word “female” was in- 
serted in these sections by an amending Order 
1A gazetted on December 31, 1937. 

Under Order No. 1 applying to factories, 
the rates for apprentices vary with the class 
of establishment and the learning period is 
divided into different periods. In millinery, 
no wage is required to be paid for the first 
month, $4 must be paid weekly for ‘the 
second and third months and an additional 
$2 weekly for each of the next three quarters. 
In dress-making, tailoring and fur-sewing, the 
first month may be worked without pay, then 
$6 must be paid weekly for three months, 
$8 for the next four months and $10 for the 
last four months of the learning period. In 
printing, bookbinding, engraving, etc., the 
minimum weekly rate is $7 for the first six 
months, $9 for the second six months and 
$11 for the third six months. In factories 
where clothing is made, tents, carpets, rugs, 
furniture, leather goods, draperies, dipped 
chocolates, paper boxes, jewellery and any 
allied industry, the learning period covers one 
year divided into three four-month periods. 
The minimum weekly rate rises from $6 to $8 
and then to $10. In other factories including 
those making food products, drug and _ toilet 
preparations, beds, brooms, buttons, cans, 
explosives, ink, matches, munitions, pails, 
paints and varnish, roofing, toys, a weekly 
wage of $6 must be paid for the first three 
months, $8 for the second and $10 for the 
third three months. 

Under Order No. 2 applying to laundries 


and dyeing and dry-cleaning plants, the 
learning period of one year is divided into 
three terms of four months each. The 


minimum weekly wage for the first term is 
$9.50, increasing to $10, then to $11.50. 

In restaurants, Order No. 3 permits workers 
to be paid as apprentices only for 6 months, 
beginning at $9 a week for the first two 
months, then $10 for two months and $11 for 
the fifth and sixth months. It is provided in 
this Order that where board is furnished to a 
female employee as part payment of wages, 
the amount deducted for board may not exceed 
$5 for a week or 75 cents for a day, 
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Order No. 4 relating to hairdressing and 
beauty culture provides for a learning period 
of two years and permits employment with- 
out payment for the first month. For the 
second and third months, $6 must be paid 
a week and $2 added at the end of each of 
the next three quarters. 

Orders 5 and 6 covering places of amuse- 
ment and garages, gasoline service stations 
and the operation of elevators require the 
full minimum wage to be paid from the first 
day. 

Under Orders 7 and 9 relating to offices 
and .telephone exchanges, respectively, the 
learning period extends over one year. No 
wage has to be paid for the first month, $7.50 
a week for the second 
$10 for the second quarter, $11 for the third 
and $12 for the fourth. 

In shops, also, under Order No. 8, one year 
is allowed for apprenticeship. The minimum 
weekly wage for the first three months is 
$7.50, $9 for the second, $10 for the third 
and $11 for the last quarter. 


New Brunswick Fair Wage Act 


General regulations for the carrying out of 
this Act of 1936 were contained in an order 
in council of August 26 and _ gazetted 
September 1, 1937. On notice to that effect, 
employers are required to file with the Fair 
Wage Officer within ten days the names, 
addresses, ages and occupations of their 
employees, the hours of work per day and 
per week and the rates of wages per hour, 
day and week for each worker, and any other 
information requested by the Fair Wage 
Officer. 

An employer must keep posted in his plant 
or establishment the Orders of the Fair Wage 
Board in such a manner as the Board may 
direct. These orders may fix the intervals 
at which wages shall be paid to the 
employees. 

The regulations prohibit any employer 
discriminating against any worker who _ is 
party to or affected by any complaint, in- 
vestigation or other proceedings under the 
Fair Wage Act. A penalty not exceeding 
$300 may be imposed on any employer who 
contravenes these regulations or any order of 
the Fair Wage Board. 


Quebec Fair Wage Act 


By-Laws CoNcERNING PROCEDURE 


By-laws made under the Fair Wage Act, 
1937, were approved by order in council on 
September 27, 1927. Amendments were 
approved on November 18. These by-laws 


and third months, 


cover certain matters which the Board was 
empowered by the Act to regulate. 

By-law A relates to the internal govern- 
ment of the Fair Wage Board. 

By-law B_ requires employers to keep 
registers of their employees, their addresses, 
wages, hours of work and the nature of their 
regular employment as well as any overtime 
worked and the wages paid for it, together 
with information concerning the method of 
payment and the periods for which payment 
is made. This register and the employer’s 
payroll are to be available for inspection by 
the members of the Board and anyone 
authorized by the Board. Persons authorized 
by the Board may at any time check wage- 
rates, hours of labour, conditions of appren- 
ticeship and any other conditions laid down 
in an order of the Board; they may demand 
of either employers or employees that any 
information considered necessary be given 
under oath. 

A French and English copy of the 
minimum wage scale and any regulation of 
the Board must be posted up by every 
employer in four different places in his 
establishment, one of which must be near 
the main entrance. The Board will levy 
without delay on employers within the scope 
of any order, an assessment at a rate not 
greater than 1 per cent of the payroll. 

By-law C relates to the procedure to be 
followed by the Board. Public hearings will 
be held by the Board at Quebec or other 
places in the province on days to be fixed 
and of which notice will be given to the 
parties concerned. Every request, complaint 
or communication relating to wages or other 
conditions of labour must be made in writing 
and addressed either to the Fair Wage Board 
or to one of its members at its head office 
in Quebec or at its office in Montreal. No 
special form is required. In the case of 
complaints, the name of the complainant will 
be treated as confidential. The Board may 
require, before taking any action, that the 
statements made must be given under oath. 

On a request for the determination of 
wage-rates or any other conditions of labour 
within the scope of the Act, the Board will 
summon before it the interested parties or 
their representatives. If the parties are able 
to come to any agreement, the Board will 
register the agreement. The Board can, on 
its own initiative, either for the purpose of 
conciliation in case of differences or in con- 
nection with the making of an order, convene 
such conferences as often as it is considered 
necessary or expedient to do so. In order 
to promote conciliation, the Board may 
require the parties to transmit to it within a 
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specified time a statement of their respective 
positions as well as any papers desired. It 
will also fix the day for hearing the parties 
if the members and a committee of con- 
ciliation appointed under the Act have not 
been able to bring about a settlement. 


In case of a dispute, except in special 
circumstances, the Board will appoint a 
committee of conciliation in order to bring 
about an agreement and make a report as 
required by the Act. Such committees of 
conciliation are to be composed of (1) one 
member of the Board, or of an officer of the 
Board, who will preside at the conference 
at which any other member of the Board 
may be present and take part, and (2) one 
or more representatives, not exceeding four, 
of each of the parties concerned, being 
employers and workmen. 


Notice of a meeting of a committee will 
be sent to each of the members in writing 
at least three days before the date fixed, 
which date is to be fixed by the chairman. 
For public sessions the Board, instead of 
summoning all persons interested, will require 
employers and workmen to choose one or 
more persons to represent them, the number 
of representatives of each side to be equal 
and to be fixed by the Board. If several 
industries or similar establishments are con- 
cerned, the number will be increased in order 
to assure representation to persons in different 
places or conditions of work. Representatives 
may be chosen by each group in the manner 
agreeable to it provided that the Board is 
satisfied that all will be fairly represented. 


In the event of failure by either employers 
or employed to elect a representative, the 
Board will determine the method of election 
and will have one of its own officers preside 
over such election. The Board may also, if 
it deems it satisfactory, accept as representa- 
tives those whom the employers concerned 
nominate in writing and those nominated in 
writing by the associations of workmen con- 
cerned. Meetings of employers or employees, 
conferences and public hearings will be called 
in the manner determined by the Board, by 
letter, advertisement in the press, notices 
posted in business establishments or in any 
other way considered satisfactory in the 
circumstances. 

When, at a hearing before the Board, one 
party wishes to have the other produce papers 
or other documents, the former must send a 
list of the required documents at least three 
days before the date fixed for the hearings. 

Provision is made for summoning witnesses 
and for proper notice when the latter live at 
a distance. The Board may, in its discretion, 
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pay from its funds the expenses of witnesses 
and other costs in connection with hearings 
and elections. 

All matters of procedure for which provision 
has not been made by the Act or regulations 
of the Board will be determined as necessary 
by the chairman in such a way as to conform 
as far as possible to the provisions of the 
Civil Code and rules and practices of the 
Superior Court. 


Wace Orver No. 4 


On December 24, 1937, Order No. 4 of the 
Quebec Fair Wage Board was approved by 
order in council and gazetted on December 31, 
1937, to come into effect on February 15, 1938, 
and remain in force, unless amended or re- 
vised, until February 15, 1939. A public notice 
was attached to the order stating that the 
Fair Wage Board would consider, during the 
month following its publication, any objections 
or suggestions made in writing for the purpose 
of modifying any provision of the order or of 
suspending its application. 

The Fair Wage Board was established under 
the Fair Wage Act, 1937. The Act applies 
to all employees who are not covered by a 
collective labour agreement made _ binding 
under the Workmen’s Wages Act of Quebec 
except persons employed in agriculture or 
domestic service. 

Orders Nos. 1 and 2 of the Board continued 
in effect the orders of the former Women’s 
Minimum Wage Board pending the making 
of a new order by the Fair Wage Board. Order 
No. 3 gave special exemption to commercial 
establishments with respect to wage-rates of 
temporary employees hired only for the Christ- 
mas season. 

Order No. 4 repeals these orders and fixes 
minimum wages for male and female workers 
in the Province classified in six categories which 
may be described briefly as follows: (1) em- 
ployees in industrial and commercial establish- 
ments with exceptions of certain classes of 
employees; (2) office employees in industrial, 
commercial or financial establishments or in 
any other place, nurses in clinics or laboratories 
other than in public hospitals; (3) persons 
employed in transportation, delivery and ex- 
press services; (4) workers in hotels, restau- 
rants, boarding houses, cafés, clubs, etc.; (5) 
persons in occupations not otherwise classified ; 
and (6) employees of all categories whose 
salary is above the minimum fixed in the order. 

As regards workers in Category 6, it is stipu- 
lated that the wages of the employees in all 
categories whose actual salary, on the date of 
the present order, is, by agreement or otherwise, 
above the minimum provided by Order No. 4 
may not be reduced and are to be considered 
“as fixed at their actual rate by ordinance of 
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the Board.’ Where the order provides, how- 
ever, that time and a half is to be paid for 
overtime or short time, this stipulation applies 
only to the minimum wage fixed by the present 
order for the class to which the employee may 
belong and not to the higher wage he may be 
receiving. 

The order applies to all workers covered by 
the Fair Wage Act except members of a family 
employed in the family establishment, persons 
belonging to a religious order or employed in 
religious orders or educational institutions other 
than those of the School Commissions, cloisters, 
seminaries, colleges, convents, hospitals, homes 
for the aged, orphanages and public, charitable 
and welfare homes or persons performing 
domestic work in such institutions. 

Wages must be paid in currency or, if agree- 
able to the employee, by cheque and must be 
placed in an envelope containing the employee’s 
name, date, the number of hours for which 
payment is made, the hourly rate and the 
amount contained in the envelope. -The en- 
velope must be initialed by the person making 
the payment. 

No agreement between an employer and em- 
ployee may provide for a reduction in the 
minimum wage but the Board may authorize 
deductions for group insurance or other con- 
tracts, the purchase at reduced prices of the 
necesaries of life, or for contributions to chari- 
table and other purposes, which are in the 
interests of the worker or his family. Lower 
rates than the minimum may be fixed by the 
Board for handicapped workers under special 
permit. 

By regulation, the Board may modify the 
minimum wage scale in the case of new indus- 
tries contending with special conditions. 

Employers are required to furnish the Fair 
Wage Board every four weeks with a list 
of employees, the number of hours worked, 
wages paid, etc. Copies of the orders must 
be posted in the establishment unless the 
Board exempts certain classes of employers 
from this obligation. After March 1, 1938, no 
employer may take advantage of any exemp- 
tion from the provision of the Order which 
has been granted prior to that date. 

No direct limitations are placed by the order 
on hours of work but special overtime and 
part-time rates are required to be paid. The 
provisions concerning hours of work, overtime 
and part-time rates, however, do not apply to 
employees earning $60 a week or more. 

Except in the case of persons employed in 
retail stores and in offices, the minimum rates 
fixed by the order apply to a 48-hour week 
and overtime after 48 hours must be paid at 
the rate of time and a half. In retail stores 
the overtime rate becomes payable after 54 


hours in the week. Office workers are entitled 
to overtime rate after 40 hours in a week. 

When an employee works less than 30 hours 
in any one week and in any one day works 
more than 10 hours or less than 4 hours, he 
must be paid at one and a half times the 
regular hourly rate. Any employee required 
to wait on the premises must be paid for the 
time and working hours include the time that 
an employee is at the disposal of his employer, 
meal hours excepted. The minimum wage 
fixed by the ordinance for each hour of work 
must be paid every employee even when, by 
agreement, he is paid on a piece work basis 
by commission or in any other manner. 

Every employee is entitled to a weekly rest 
of 24 hours. 

For purposes of the order, the Province is 
divided into three zones. Zone 1 covers the 
City and Island of Montreal and all places 


-within a radius of 35 miles from the Island. 


Zone 2 includes the Cities of Quebec, Three 
Rivers and other cities and towns with a popu- 
lation of 5,000 or more. Zone 3 relates to all 
other municipalities as well as the unorganized 
districts of the Province. It is stipulated that 
when a municipality is located partly in one 
zone and partly in another, it is to be con- 
sidered as belonging to the zone having the 
lower minimum rate of wages. 

In some of the categories, in which workers 
are grouped, the workers are further divided 
into three classes with a different minimum 
rate applying to each class. When so divided, 
Class A must include not less than 60 per 
cent of the total number of employees of 
any employer in the same category; Class B 
must include not more than 25 per cent and 
Class C not more than 15 per cent. This 
method was followed by the former Minimum 
Wage Commission in some cases and replaced 
the earlier practice of fixing lower rates for 
learners, 

The order stipulates that tips in any form 
are the exclusive property of the employee. 
Uniforms must be furnished and cleaned at 
the employer’s expense but where made to 
measure, the employer may sell them to the 
employee at cost not exceeding $3. 


Where an employer gives lodging or meals, 
he is not permitted to deduct from the wage 
more than the following amounts: for room 
per week, Zone 1, $2; Zone 2, $1.50; Zone 3, 
$1; for meals, Zone 1, 20 cents; Zone 2, 15 
cents; Zone 8, 12 cents; for board and room 
per week, Zone 1, $5; Zone 2, $4; Zone 3, $3; 
for board and room for the month, Zone 1, 
$18; Zone 2, $16; Zone 3, $14. The deduc- 
tion made for lodging or meals or for both 
must not be greater than the rate fixed for 
both board and room whether by the week 
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or month. In the canning industry, the 
deduction for meals and lodging must be that 
fixed for Zone 3. 

Category 1, as indicated above, includes 
employees in industrial and commercial estab- 
lishments and door to door salesmen and 
canvassers. The minimum hourly wage fixed 
for persons in this category in Zone 1 is, 
Class A, 26 cents; Class B, 22 cents; Class C, 
17 cents; Zone 2, Class A, 24 cents; Class B, 
20 cents; Class C, 15 cents and Zone 3, 
Class A, 22 cents; Class B, 18 cents; Class C, 
13 cents. These rates apply to a 48-hour 
week, except in the case of retail stores where 
they apply to a 54-hour week. After the 
specified number of hours, over-time rates 
must be paid. 

For persons employed in the canning of 
fruits and vegetables in establishments oper- 
ating only from June 15 to October 15, a 
minimum rate of 14 cents must be paid in all 
zones. A special rate is also fixed for watch- 
men in the establishments in this category or 
in any other buildings. Where watchmen 
perform other duties, the minimum rate in 
Zone 1 is 30 cents; Zone 2, 25 cents; Zone 3, 
20 cents. For watchman’s duty only, the 
rates are 25 cents, 20 cents and 15 cents in 
the three zones. 

For the purpose of determining the per- 
centage of employees in this category to be 
paid at each rate, certain rules are laid down. 
Every employer is required to make a list 
each month of the male and female employees 
included in each of the Classes A, B and C 
and the proportion is to be observed for each 
sex. The wage is to be calculated over four 
consecutive weeks. Employees working less 
than 80 hours a week and not more than 
four hours a day are not to be included in 
the list. Neither may the relatives of the 
employer be included or any employees out- 
side the category. Where an employer oper- 
ates two or more establishments, they may 
be considered as one unit for the purpose of 
determining the percentages provided the 
plants are in the same zone. Where there 
is only one employee, he may be paid the 


minimum rate of Class C during the first: 


six months of his employment, after which 
he must be paid at least the rate set for 
Class A. Where there are only’ two 
employees, one may be paid at the rate 
for Class C and the other at not less than 
that for Class A. Where there are three 
employees, two must be paid at the rate 
for Class A and the third may be listed in 
Class C during the first six months after 
which they must be transferred to Class B. 
The percentages apply to all the regular 
employees working full or part-time. 


An employee may be transferred from a 
lower to a higher class only with the approval 
of the Board which may in addition control 
the classifying of employees in general and 
assure promotion from one class to another 
to deserving employees. No employee may 
be dismissed as a result of a decision of the 
Board. 

From November 1 to December 1 in each 
year, commercial establishments may engage 
extra help at a minimum of 20 cents in 
Zone 1 and 15 cents an hour in the other 
two zones provided that such persons are 
employed for not less than 30 hours a week 
in Zone 1 and not less than 40 hours in the 
other zones and that the employers send to 
the Fair Wage Board a list of all their 
regular employees at work on November 1 
and another list on January 5 showing the 
extra employees who have worked at these 
special rates. The number of working hours 
must also be shown. 

The minimum hourly rates for Category 2 
applying to office employees are 25 cents in 
Zone 1, 224 cents in Zone 2 and 20 cents in 
Zone 8. These rates are based on a 40-hour 
week. Where the worker is employed for less 
than 30 hours in a week or for more than 
40 hours, or for more than 9 hours in a day 
or less than 4 hours in a day or on Sunday, 
the rates must be increased by one-half. 

In Category 38 covering transportation, 
delivery and express services, the minimum 
rates apply to a 48-hour week except where 
employment is in connection with the retail 
store where it applies to a 54-hour week. For 
automobile, truck or horse drivers, when the 
vehicle is supplied by the employer, the 
minimum hourly rate is 25 cents; for helpers 
on such vehicles who do not drive, 20 cents; 
for a driver of trucks of 5,500 pounds or over, 
30 cents and for their helpers, 25 cents. If 
such workers are expected to eat and sleep 
away from their ordinary lodging, ~ the 
employer must pay for the meals at the 
rate of 40 cents a meal and for lodging, $1. 
The minimum rate for messengers, distrib- 
utors of circulars, etc., whether on foot or on 
bicycle, is 10 cents an hour. If such employees 
spend more than one-half their time at work 
inside the establishment, they must be paid 
the same rate as persons in Category 1, Zone 
3. The minimum rates for garage employees, 
other than those in office work, are: for 
mechanics, Zone 1, 40 cents, Zone 2, 35 cents, 
Zone 3, 30 cents; for employees in other 
services, auto parking, sale of gasoline, car 
washing, etc., Zone 1, 30 cents, Zone 2, 25 
cents, Zone 3, 20 cents. 

In Category 4 relating to hotels, restaurants, 
etc., the minimum rates for waiters, valets, 
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chambermaids, bar-tenders and elevator oper- 
ators are Zone 1, 20 cents, Zone 2, 16 cents, 
Zone 8, 12 cents; for cooks, Zone 1, 30 cents, 
Zone 2, 25 cents, Zone 3, 15 cents; kitchen 
help, Zone 1, 20 cents, Zone 2, 18 cents, Zone 
3, 15 cents; for bell boys, and door-keepers 
in all zones, 10 cents. 

In Category 5, which applies to occupa- 
tions not otherwise classified, a minimum rate 
is fixed for male and female teachers engaged 
by School Commissions, $300 a year if given 
free lodging, otherwise $400 a year. 
Employees in public halls, moving-picture 
halls, theatres, dance halls and public meeting 
places, elevator operators and any day 
labourer or person employed at any work, 
manual or otherwise, for whom no other 
provision has been made in the Order, Zone 
1, 25 cents, Zone 2, 20 cents, Zone 3, 15 cents. 


Quebee Act to Assure Reasonable Wages 
in Forest Operations, 1937 


The above statute empowers the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council to make regulations 
establishing minimum wages and reasonable 
working conditions for all classes of workmen 
engaged in forest operations whether on 
Crown lands or on privately owned lands. 
Account is to be taken of the special posi- 
tion of farmers, settlers and small operators. 

On June 26, an order in council stipulated 
that provisions, clothing and tools required in 
forest operations must be bought from com- 
mercial houses doing business and having 
their head office and store in the Province 
of Quebec. The Minister of Lands and 
Forests is to be the final judge on such 
matters. Products bought from the local 
farmers must be paid for at market prices 
and, as far as possible, should be bought 
in the district where forest operations are 
being carried on. All articles sold in stores 
situated in lumber camps must be sold to 
the workmen at reasonable prices and the 
Minister may fix such prices. “Reasonable 
wages” were required to be paid and reason- 
able living conditions to be provided. Failure 
to fulfil any of these conditions rendered the 
forest operator liable to penalty. 

A second order in council, approved on 
July 3, adopted regulations effective May 1, 
1937, to May 1, 1938. A minimum wage of 
$45 for a month of 26 working days was 
laid down for all workers except inexperi- 
enced youths from 18 to 20 years of age, 
handicapped persons and men 60 years old or 
over. These latter classes may be paid a 
minimum of $30 a month of 26 working days 
but the proportion of such persons in any 
camp may not exceed 10 per cent. No person 


under 18 years of age may be employed in 
a lumber camp. In addition to the above 
minimum wage, workers must receive free 
board and proper and sanitary lodgings. 

Piece-workers are required to be paid not 
less than $2 for a cord of unpeeled wood, 
except in the case of poplar and aspen, where 
the minimum is $1.75 a cord. One dollar 
must be paid for peeled wood. Men on 
piece-work may not be charged more than 
60 cents a day for board and lodging, in- 
cluding bedding. 

The maximum working hours to which the 
minimum applies are 60 in any one week and 
for every additional hour on week days, time 
and a quarter must be paid. Where it is 
necessary to work on Sunday, time and a 
half must be paid, except for work by cooks, 
stablemen and carters. 

The employer is not permitted to make, 
either directly or indirectly, any deductions 
from wages for medical assistance, hospitaliza- 
tion, first aid, lodging, tools or blankets, etc. 
In cases where travelling is necessary, as 
determined by the Deputy Minister of Lands 
and Forests, transportation charges and board 
en route must be paid by the employer and 
the worker must receive wages for the time 
so spent. The hire of horses, trucks, tools, 
etc., for men on piece-work must be subject 
to special contract and a statement of the 
account and prices must be submitted to the 
Deputy Minister of Lands and Forests. The 
price list of all goods and articles to be sold 
or rented to the men and the price of board 
as well as the wage scale must be posted up 
in each camp. 

The Deputy Minister of Lands and Forests 
may, if he deems it desirable, fix a different 
scale of wages from the above for farmers, 
settlers and small operators. 


These regulations do not apply to private 
lands belonging to farmers or to lands of 
settlers occupied by them or operated for 
them. The conditions of the order in council 
of June 26, 1937, except those relating to 
wages, remain in effect. 


Saskatchewan Industrial Standards Act 


An order in council of November 27 ap- 
proves regulations made under the Industrial 
Standards Act, 1937, of Saskatchewan. The 
regulations are made under section 15 of the 
Act empowering the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council to lay down any regulations necessary 
for the efficient administration of the statute. 

Except for the necessary changes due to the 
different administrative authorities in the two 
provinces, the Saskatchewan regulations are al- 
most identical with those made in Ontario on 
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September 29, 1937, and summarized in THE 
Lasour Gazerts, November, 1937, p. 1207. 
They require employers to keep records of the 
working hours and wages of their employees 
and lay down the procedure for appeals from 
the decisions of the advisory boards set up to 
administer the schedules of wages and hours 
made binding under .the Act. 

The Commissioner of Labour in Saskatche- 
wan has similar authority under the Industrial 
Standards Act to that of the Labour and In- 
dustry Board of Ontario. In Saskatchewan, 
however, the advisory board set up to admin- 
ister a schedule of wages and hours may require 
an employer who owes wages to an employee 
under the provisions of any schedule to pay 
to the board the arrears of wages. In Ontario 
this authortiy is given to the provincial Labour 
and Industry Board. 


Saskatchewan Minimum Wage Act 


All Minimum Wage Orders made by the 
Minimum Wage Board of Saskatchewan were 
rescinded by Orders made on October 18, 1937, 
effective January 10, 1938. 


There is little change in the minimum weekly. 


rates for experienced employees covered by 
earlier orders, but rates for inexperienced 
workers are slightly higher in some cases. 
Persons employed in dance halls and theatres, 
except technicians or professional workers, are 
brought within the scope of the Act for the 
first time and there has been a re-arrangement 
of the establishments to which the orders 
apply. Special rates must now be paid to all 
part-time workers and to employees required 
to work longer than the basic 48-hour week, 
except certain hotel employees to whom over- 
time rates are not payable until after 60 hours. 

The Saskatchewan Minimum Wage Act as 
revised in 1936 and amended in 1937, applies 
to female employees in shops and factories in 
the cities of the province. The Minimum 
Wage Board, however, has power to declare, 
with the approval of the Lieutenant-Governor 
in Council, the Act to apply to male employees 
in shops or factories and the Board may extend 
the operation of the Act to any portion of the 
province outside a city. In 1987, the Board 
was given further authority to apply the Act, 
subject to the approval of the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council, to any building or part 
of a building in which any industry, trade or 
occupation is carried on and where this is done 
such building is to be a shop for the purposes 
of the Act. 

Under the Minimum Wage Act, “factory” 
has the same meaning as under the Saskatche- 
wan Factories Act and includes laundries, dye- 
works, fur-sewing, dressmaking and millinery 
establishments. By orders in council, the 
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term also covers dry-cleaning establishments, 
paint shops, garages and service stations. 

A “shop” in the Minimum Wage Act means 
a retail store, mail-order house, hotel, restaur- 
ant, refreshment room, barber shop and beauty 
parlour. “Hotel” includes a boarding house or 
rooming house in which there are more than 
five beds for lodgers. The term “restaurant” 
applies to any place where meals are supplied 
daily, for a consideration, to more than five 
persons. 

Orders in council issued under the auth- 
ority of the Act have declared the statute to 
apply to male employees and to shops and 
factories within a radius of five miles of any 
city. The scope of the Act has been extended 
to cover warehouses, wholesale houses, draying, 
cartage and delivery as well as bowling alleys, 
dance halls, rinks, theatres and billiard halls. 

The six new Minimum Wage Orders relate 
to all places within the scope of the Act except 
bowling alleys, skating and curling rinks, and 
billiard rooms. A reclassification of the estab- 
lishments within the scope of the orders has 
been made. 

Order No. 1, which formerly applied to retail 
and wholesale stores, mail order houses, ware- 
houses, and places furnishing cartage and de- 
livery service, now applies only to retail and 
wholesale stores and to mail order houses. 

The former Order No. 2 which related to 
laundries, dyeworks, tailoring, fur sewing, dress- 
making and millinery establishments and Order 
No. 3 which covered persons in factories, 
garages and automobile service stations have 
now been combined in the new Order No. 2 
applying to factories and to shops selling fuel, 
lumber and building supplies. As indicated 
above, the places covered by the former Orders 
Nos. 2 and 3 are “factories” under the Mini- 
mum Wage Act. - 

Order No. 3 of December, 1937, applies to 
the business of a warehouse and to cartage 
and delivery services. 

Order No. 4, as before, covers hotels, res- 
taurants, refreshment rooms, boarding and 
rooming houses. 

The new Order No. 5 relating to employment 
in beauty parlours and barber shops replaces 
the order of the same number which was made 
on October 23, 1936, and became effective 
January 1, 1937. 4 

Order No. 6 applies to persons employed as 
managers, cashiers, doormen, ushers, floormen 
and cleaners in theatres and dance halls. 

In retail and wholesale stores and mail order 
houses, the minimum rate of $14 for experi- 
enced employees has not been changed but 
the learning period has been shortened from 
24 to 18 months and the minimum weekly 
wage for inexperienced workers raised from 
$6 to $8 for the first six months, from $8 to 
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$10.50 for the second six months and from $10 
to $13 for the third six months. Under the 
former orders, employees engaged solely in the 
delivery of merchandise on foot or bicycle were 
entitled to a minimum of $8 per week. The 
new order provides for a minimum weekly 
wage for these workers $6 for the first three 
months and $8 thereafter. 

Under Order No. 2, factory employees 
covered by the former Factories Order have 
a higher minimum wage, $13 for experienced 
workers instead of $12, and $7.50 for the first 
six months, $9.50 for the second six months 
and $11.50 for the third six months. The rates 
for learners represent an increase of 50 cents 
for each period. Laundry workers who are 
now within the scope of the Factories Order 
have the same minimum as before, if experi- 
enced, 50 cents a week more if inexperienced. 

Experienced workers employed in warehouses 
or in cartage or delivery services have also 
the same minimum as before, $14 a week, but 
employees engaged solely in delivery on foot 
or on bicycle must now be paid not less than 
$6 instead of $8 a week. The learning period 
for all but office employees and messengers is 
reduced from two years to six months during 
which the minimum weekly rate is $12. Office 
employees in establishments carrying on these 
businesses must have the same minimum scales 
and learning period as persons empolyed in 
shops under Order No. 1. 

In hotels, restaurants, rooming and board- 
ing houses, the rate for experienced employees 
has not been changed from the minimum of 
$12 or $10 for dishwashers, but for elevator 
operators, bell boys and porters, the minimum 
is now $8 a week instead of $10. As before, 
inexperienced workers of all classes employed 
in these establishments may not be paid less 
than $8 a week for the first six months or 
$10 a week for the second six months. There 
is little change in the maximum allowance 
that may be deducted from wages for board 
or lodging in the case of persons employed 
in hotels, restaurants, etc. In the new Order, 


there is a lower rate for bell boys, porters. 


and elevator operators, who used to be entitled 
to the same minimum rates as dishwashers. 


When twenty-one meals and seven days’ 
lodging in a week are furnished by the 
employer, the minimum wage payable shall 
be $5.50 per week for experienced employees, 
$3.50 per week for dishwashers and employees 
with more than six and less than twelve 
months’ experience and $1.50 per week for 
‘bell boys, porters, elevator operators and 
employees with less than six months’ experi- 
‘ence. When meals only are furnished, the 
minimum is $7.50 a week for experienced 
-employees, $5.50 for dishwashers and employees 
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with more than six and less than 12 months’ 
experience; $3.50 per week for bell boys, 
porters, elevator operators and employees with 
less than six months’ experience. Where 
lodging only is furnished, the minimum is $10 
a week for experienced employees, $8 for 
dishwashers and employees with not more 
than six and less than twelve months’ experi- 
ence; $6 for bell boys, porters, elevator 
operators and employees with less than six 
months’ experience. Where less than twenty- 
one meals or seven days’ lodging are furnished 
in any week, not more than 20 cents for each 
meal and 30 cents for each day’s lodging may 
be deducted from the weekly wage. Where 
a uniform other than white is required and 
not supplied by the employer, all rates of 
wages must be increased by fifty cents a week. 

In barber shops and beauty parlours the 
minimum rates have not been changed. 
Experienced adults must be paid a minimum 
weekly rate of $18, inexperienced adults not 
less than $7 per week for the first six months, 
$9 for the second six months and $12 per 
week for the third six months. Persons under 
21 years of age must be paid not less than 
$6 a week for the first six months and then 
at the rates for inexperienced adults irre- 
spective of age. Minors on reaching the age 
of 21 years must be paid at the rates for 
inexperienced adult employees irrespective of 
the length of experience. 

Under Order No. 6, applying to theatres 
and dance halls, managers, cashiers, doormen, 
ushers, floormen and cleaners must be paid 
a minimum rate of $12 per week. 

The Saskatchewan Minimum Wage Act, as 
enacted in 1919, gave power to the Minimum 
Wage Board to limit hours of work as well 
as to establish minimum rates of wages. 
When the Act was extended by orders in 
council to male employees in 1936, the sub- 
sequent Orders placed no limitation on hours 
except in retail stores and in beauty parlours 
and barber shops. Under none of the present 
Orders are hours of work limited. The 
Saskatchewan Factories Act prohibits the 
employment of women and girls and of boys 
under sixteen in factories for more than 48 
hours in a week without a written permit 
from the factory inspector. 

Under all the Orders, the minimum wage 
fixed by the Order must be paid for any 
hours worked over 43 in a week. Persons 
working less than 43 hours are to be regarded 
as part-time employees and the special rates 
laid down in the Order must be paid. As 
before, under the Shops Order part-time 
employees may not exceed 25 per cent of 
the number of regular employees. The 
Factories Order limits part-time workers for 
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the first time, the proportion to the number 
of full-time employees being 334 per cent. 
In hotels and restaurants, the proportion of 
part-time workers permitted has been in- 
creased from 25 per cent to 334 per cent. 
In the establishments covered by other orders, 
there is no restriction on the proportion of 
persons employed for part-time. 

Under all the new Orders, an employee 
obliged to report for duty must be paid for 
at least two hours work. This provision is 
similar to that in the former Orders except 
in the case of retail and wholesale stores 
where payment had to be made for three 
consecutive hours. 

Changes have been made in the rates 
required to be paid for part-time work in 
shops and in warehouses and delivery services. 
The former Shops Order which applied to all 
these places, required any part-time worker 
to be paid a minimum hourly wage based 
on the weekly minimum for a 48-hour week, 
or for the usual working week if less than 
48, provided that the hourly rate was not 
less than 20 cents an hour. Under Order 
No. 3 covering warehouses and delivery ser- 
vices, experienced part-time employees, other 
than foot or bicycle messengers, must be paid 
a minimum of 30 cents an hour, inexperienced, 
a minimum of 25 cents an hour, and employees 
engaged solely in delivery work on foot or 
bicycle, a minimum of 20 cents an hour. 


Under the other Orders, the minimum rates 
for part-time employees remained unchanged, 
30 cents an hour for experienced workers and 
25 cents for inexperienced. The hotels and 
restaurants Order requires dishwashers, ele- 
vator operators, bell boys and porters to be 
paid a minimum of 25 cents an hour for 
part-time work, the same rate as inexperi- 
enced employees in other classes of work 
covered by this Order. A minimum hourly 
rate of 20 cents is fixed for inexperienced 
minor employees in beauty parlours and 
barber shops for part-time work and in 
theatres and dance halls a part-time worker 
must be paid at least 30 cents an hour. 


Overtime work beyond 48 hours in all 
establishments covered by the Orders except 
in hotels in the case of elevator operators, 
bell boys and porters, must be paid for at 
the same rate as part-time work. The over- 
time rates apply to these classes of hotel 
employees only after 60 hours work in a 
week. As in the case of part-time work, 
the principal change made by the new Orders 
is in the new overtime rates for employment 
in shops and in warehouses and delivery 
service. 

Under all the former orders but that 
applying to beauty parlours and barber shops, 
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the proportion of apprentices or inexperienced 
workers that might be employed was limited 
to 334 per cent of the total number of 
employees, except where not more than four 
workers were employed when one inexperi- 
enced employee was permitted. Under the 
orders effective on January 10, 1938, except 
those relating to beauty parlours and barber 
shops and to theatres, the number of inex- 
perienced workers must not exceed 25 per 
cent of the total number of employees. In 
barber shops, etc., as before, one inexperi- 
enced worker or one indentured apprentice 
may be employed for every experienced 
worker. There is no restriction on the num- 
ber of inexperienced workers employed in 
theatres or dance halls. 

Under the Shops,. Factories and Barber and 
Beauty Shops Orders, the wages stipulated in 
an indenture of apprenticeship which has been 
approved by the Minimum Wage Board, may 
supersede the rates set by the order. 
Similarly, the orders applying to factories, 
cartage and delivery service and to beauty 
parlours and barber shops provide that where 
a schedule of wages and hours has been 
made binding under the Industrial Standards 
Act of Saskatchewan, such schedule shall be 
deemed to comply with the provisions of the 
Minimum Wage Order as_ regards’ the 
employers and employees to whom the 
schedule applies. 





Annual Report of Minister of Public Works. 
for Fiscal Year 1936-37 


The report of Minister of Public Works 
for the fiscal year ended March 31, 1937, 
shows that a total expenditure of $24,699 442.72 
was incurred by the Department of Public 
Works on various works of construction, main- 
tenance, and operation. This amount, the re- 
port states, included the sum of $10,088,108.21 
expended under the provisions of the Special 
Supplementary Estimates of 1936-37. : 

Of the total amount, $9,007,953.74 was 
expended on public buildings, $3,182,532.67 on 
harbour and river works; $1,171,024.66 on 
dredging, plant, etc.; $71,117.54 on roads and 
bridges; $509,779.84 on telegraphs; $120,955.07 
on miscellaneous public works; and $547,970.99 
on civil government. 

As compared with last year (fiscal year- 
1935-36) the total expenditure shows a 
decrease of $6,399,419.77. The decrease was 
made up as follows: harbours and _ rivers, 
$941,368.03; dredging, $41,567.54; public build- 
ings, $5,504,369.93; and telegraphs, $45,681.87. 
An increased expenditure on roads and bridges 
of $26,741.93; miscellaneous public works, 
$92,193.08; and $14,639.59 for civil government. 
is reported. 
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REPORT OF BRITISH UNEMPLOYMENT STATUTORY COMMITTEE ON 
THE EXTENSION OF UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE TO 
OUTDOOR PRIVATE DOMESTIC SERVANTS 


f Re British Ministry of Labour Gazette 

for December, 1937, contains a review of 
the report made recently by the Unemployment 
Statutory Committee on the question referred 
to it by the Minister of Labour in April last 
(Lasour Gazerre, June, 1937, page 599), of 
whether certain outdoor private domestic ser- 
vants should be brought within the unemploy- 
ment insurance scheme. The principal classes 
concerned in this proposal were chauffeurs (in- 
cluding lorry-drivers) ; gamekeepers (including 
warreners, ghillies, rmver-keepers and water- 
bailiffs); and grooms (including stablemen). 
In addition there were other smaller classes such 
as boatmen, coachmen, gatekeepers and lodge 
keepers, kennelmen and handymen, numbering 
in all, probably not more than 5,000. 

The Committee, by a notice in the press 
and a broadcast wireless address by the Chair- 
man, invited the classes of persons affected, 
and their employers, to express their views on 
the question; and they received 18 replies 
from employers and 108 from employees. A 
majority of the replies from employers, and 
nearly all those from employees, were in 
favour of the extension of unemployment in- 
surance to outdoor private domestic servants. 
It was stated that, though many of these em- 
general security of employment, and they 
ployees might remain with the same employer 
for many years, or even for life, there was no 


were specially dependent upon the fortunes 
of an individual as employers. The hardship 
of losing employment, in the case of these 
classes of employees, is increased by the fact 
that very often housing is provided; so that 
when a man loses his employment he loses 
his home also. Several replies also expressed 
resentment at this class of employees being 
“singled out” for exclusion from a scheme that 
is now of almost general application. Various 
anomalies were also pointed out. 

Summarizing the Committee’s findings the 
British Ministry of Labour Gazette states: 
“The Committee report that in their opinion 
the case for extending unemployment issurance, 
if practicable, to all classes of outdoor private 
domestic servants is established. They suggest 
that chauffeurs should be brought into insur- 
ance under the general scheme, and the other 
classes under the agricultural scheme. The 
extension of insurance to chauffeurs could, the 
Committee think, be carried out administra- 
tively, by Regulations made under section 3 
(2) (b) of the Unemployment Insurance Act, 
1935; its extension to other classes, however, 
would involve fresh legislation.” 

These recommendations made by the Com- 
mittee have been embodied in a new Unem- 
ployment Insurance Bill amending the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Acts. A review of the 
amending measure appears on page 3. 


Annual Report of Industrial Health Research Board (Great Britain) 


The seventeenth annual report of the In- 
dustrial Health Research Board (Great 
Britain) covering the period to June 30, 1937, 
has been received recently. 

In its introduction, the Board deals with 
such factors as: (a) Recreative Physical 
Training in Relation to the Industrial Worker; 
(b) Industrial Fatigue and Conditions of 
Work; (c) Physical Training for Industrial 
Work. 

As regards industrial fatigue, the report 
makes: reference to the new Factories Bill 
embodying the results of researches that have 
proved good in industrial practice, and ob- 
serves :— 

“To-day in a well-run factory an industrial 
worker may expect to find adequate warmth, 
illumination and ventilation, including special 
protection from dangerous dusts or fumes. 


Thus, fatigue of, and injury to, the body due 
to the breathing of vitiated air—or to the 
partial exposure of its surface to chill, damp 
or excessive warmth, is being eliminated—as 
is also fatigue of the eye due to inadequate 
illumination (though much yet remains to be 
done in this direction, especially in coal 
mines).” 

The investigations covered during the period 
of the report were listed as follows: (a) En- 
vironmental conditions—lighting and vision, 
noise and deafness, dust, toxic solvents, heat- 
ing and ventilation; (b) Physiology and 
Psychology of Work — physiological con- 
ditions, physical standards, and vibration; 
(c) Accidents and Occupational Fitness; (d) 
Occupational Sickness—sickness rates of trans- 
port workers, dust and pulmonary disease; 
sickness absence and labour wastage, hours of 
work, juvenile unemployment and ill-health. 
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ANNUAL REVIEW OF EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA, 1937 


peta ee gt as reported by leading em- 

ployers in Canada was unusually active 
in 1937, reaching a level only surpassed by that 
of the boom year 1929. The movement was 
upward in eight months, in which the num- 
ber of persons added to the working forces 
was exceptionally large. From the 1937 low 
point recorded at Mar. 1, to the peak at Oct. 
1, the index showed an increase of 22 per cent, 
which compared very favourably with the 
average advance of about ten per cent between 
those dates in the experience of the years 
since 1920. The seasonal decline at the end 
of 1937 was rather greater than normal, partly 
a reaction from the very marked industrial 
activity of preceding months, but probably 
also to some extent in sympathy with the 
business recession in the United States and 
the slowing-up recently evident in Great Brit- 
ain. However, the Dec. 1 index was seven- 
teen per cent higher than at the opening of the 
year, an advance substantially exceeding that 
of just over eight per cent recorded, on the 
average, from Jan. 1 to Dec. 1 in the years, 
1921-1936. 


The index in the year under review, based 
on the 1926 average as 100, averaged 114-1; 
as compared with the 1986 mean of 103-7, 
there was an increase of ten per cent, which 
was decidedly larger than the gain recorded 
between any other consecutive years, with the 
exception of that reported in 1934 over 1983. 
In the seventeen years of the record, the 1937 
average index was only exceeded by that of 
119-0 in 1929. 

In 1937, as in the last few years, various 
governmental projects! were undertaken pri- 
marily for the relief of unemployment, but 
work of that character was a factor of less- 
ened importance last year as the industria] 
situation generally improved. 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics tabu- 
lated an aggregate of 122,519 individual em- 
ployment reports during 1937, an increase of 
5,900 over the number handled in 1936. The 
co-operating employers averaged 10,200 per 
month in the year just passed; their em- 
ployees varied from the minimum of 975,862 
at Mar. 1 to the maximum of 1,197,647 at 
the beginning of October, averaging 1,085,831 
in the twelve months. The index, based on 
the 1926 average as 100, rose from 102°8 at 
the former date to 125-7 at the latter, when it 
was at its highest point since September of 
1929. The seasonal declines recorded in the 
last two months of the year reduced the index 
to 121-6 at Dec. 1, 1937, but it was then 


1 See footnote on page 51. 


higher than in any other December of the 
record. 


The improvement recorded during 1937 as 
compared with 1936 extended with rare ex- 
ceptions to the various geographical and in- 
dustrial units; among the former, the excep- 
tion was the Prairie area, where employment 
on the whole was unchanged from 1936. 
Manufacturing, logging, mining (particularly 
of metallic ores), communications, services 
and trade reported considerable advances. In 
transportation, employment was in much the 
same volume, on the whole, as in 1986. Con- 
struction, which for several years has lagged 
behind other classes, in 1937 showed a mea- 
sure of recovery, although it continued, gen- 
erally below normal. 


Separate tabulations are made for the eight 
leading industrial centres, in which the general 
improvement over 1936 was not so pronounced 
as elsewhere in Canada; employment in these 
cities as a whole continues at a lower level 
than in the Dominion, their indexes averag- 
ing 105-8 in 1937, while that for Canada was 
114-1. This phase is further discussed in the 
section “Employment by Cities.” 


Features of the 1937 Review 


The feature of the present Annual Review 
of Employment is the presentation of esti- 
mates of the total number of wage-earners, of 
the total number in employment and un- 
employmed, prepared by the Census Analysis 
Branch of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
together with a brief discussion of these data 
and an explanation regarding the level of 
employment in 1937 as compared with 1929. 
Charts showing the course of employment in 
manufacturing and steam railway transporta- 
tion in Canada and the United States, 
together with a brief analysis, are reproduced 
on page 49. 

Following these brief discussions, is an 
analysis in some detail of employment con- 
ditions in the Dominion during 1937. 


Employment, Unemployment and 
Population 


In various quarters difficulty has been en- 
countered in reconciling the generally high 
level of industrial employment recorded in 
1937 (a level in some months approximating 
that of the boom year, 1929) with the con- 
tinued existence of a large reserve of un- 
employed persons, the inference being that 
the two are incompatible. It is hoped that 
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the following explanation will help to clear up 
misunderstanding on this point. 

The monthly record is, in effect, a partial 
census of employment, based upon data 
furnished by establishments rather than upon 
information obtained from the worker himself. 
As a census of unemployment does not provide 
statistics on those in employment, so a census 
of employment, (whether complete or partial), 
does not directly provide data on those un- 
employed. These points are clearly illustrated 
in the statistics obtained in the population 
censuses, and also in the figures of the Annual 
Census of Industry. 

In the Decennial Census of June 1, 1921, 
1,778,328 persons of all occupations reported 
themselves as employed, a number which by 
June 1, 1931, had grown to 2,100,139, or by 
18-1 pc. The current employment data 
reflect conditions among the industrial workers 
included in these figures, and the index (1926 
=100) had risen from 87-7 at June 1, 1921 
to 103-6 at June 1, 1931, or also by 18-1 pc. 

In the same period, however, the number 
of wage-earners had increased from 1,972,089 
at June 1, 1921, to 2,570,097 at June 1, 1931, or 
by 30.3 p.c. and the number of unemployed 
from 193,761 at the former to 469,958 at 
the latter date. An increase of 18-1 p.c. in 
the number employed in the ten years was 


therefore accompanied by an increase in the 
proportion of unemployed from 9-5 p.c. of the 
wage-earners in 1921 to 18-3 p.c. in 1931. To 
regard either the census of employment or the 
census of unemployment as depicting the whole 
situation would obviously be out of the 
question. 

The annual Census of Manufactures, like 
the decennial census figures of employment 
deals with the positive side of the situa- 
tion: in 1921, a total of 456,076 persons 
was reported as employed in factories, a 
number which by 1931 had increased to 557,- 
426, or by 22-2 p.c. According to the Decen- 
nial Census, the number unemployed in manu- 
factures at June 1, 1921, was 42,109 or 12.3 

.. while at the 1931 Census, 101,996 men 
and women were unemployed in the factory 
group, a percentage of 16.8. As in the case 
of the monthly employment data, the un- 
employment resulting from layoffs by esta- 
blishments is reflected in the comparison of 
the statistics of the annual census for any 
period with a more active period, but the 
picture of unemployment therefrom is_ne- 
cessarily incomplete, because it cannot make 
allowance for those who have never appeared 
on the reported payrolls. 

From the Census inquiries, it is evident 
that increased industrial employment can 


Ta ae BY THE CENSUS ANALYSIS BRANCH, SHOWING, IN THOUSANDS, ESTIMATES 


F TOTAL NUMBER OF WAGE-EARNERS, 


OF THOSE IN EMPLOYMENT AND THOSE 
UNEMPLOYED, TOGETHER WITH INDEX NUMBERS, 


IN THE YEARS, 1921-1937 





Per Cent 
Wage- ; Ware. of Unem- 
Total Index earners Index ane s ‘ Index ployed 
Year Wage- Numbers in Numbers rage Numbers in Total 
earners (1926=100) | Employ- | (1926=100) Becntct (1926=100) | Estimated 
ment Prove Wage- 
earners 
199th ok Re ee 1,971 92-1 1,795 87-9 176 177-8 8-9 
19223 ee ey sete, ostes cent cre 1,967 91-9 1,830 89-6 138 139-4 7:0 
123) eee eek Be ee 2,059 96-2 1,958 95-9 101 102-0 4.9 
To ee ee ethene eestor vacctetorewsienete ease 2,042 95-4 1,897 92-9 145 146-5 7-1 
19258... ROP SI. eA... Bas. & 2,063 96-4 1,920 94-0 144 145-5 7-0 
OO Ce ee a Wis ee a esate MEL: 2,140 100-0 2,042 100-0 99 100-0 4-6 
LI ree Coe mee Co te ees 2,209 103-2 2,147 105-1 62 62°6 2-8 
1QQEIS OF wera eS... RSS 6 ee 2,359 110-2 2,299 112-6 60 60-1 2-5 
BP ges aie aed ie ORES, COR Reichs Oe 2,551 119-2 2°444 119-7 107 108-1 4-2 
1980 Mee eee eee 2,654 124-0 DAS 113-3 341 344-5 12-8 
1O8bo nem: 2F. Pistoia: $f..65e B 23537 118-6 2,095 102-6 442 446-5 17-4 
OR IRSA. Goan 2 las (Oe Cee Pees 2,459 114-9 1,820 89-1 639 645-5 26-0 
LOSS ees ces Se de ER 2,434 113-7 1,788 87-6 646 652-6 26-5 
1084ieeve> . awe aris. id. bond: 2,574 120-3 2,045 100-1 529 534-4 20-6 
1 ESSN OPES ee a aes 2,626 122-7 2,126 104-1 500 505-1 19-0 
19367. Pee eee). ART eta ee od 2,671 124-8 2,225 109-0 447 451-6 16-7 
1937 (eleven months)............... 2,806 131-1 ,459 120-4 346 349-5 12-3 


1 The number of wage-earners reported in the Census 
taken on June 1, 1931, was 2,570,097, of whom 2,100,139 
were at work on the date of the Census. The firms 
reporting for June 1, 1931, showed an aggregate pay- 
roll of 940,875 persons, or 44°8 p.c. of the census total, 
which included the professional classes, (notably teachers 
and public administration employees), agricultural work- 
ers, domestic servants and other important classes of 
workers not included in the monthly surveys of em- 
ployment. When the census figures are adjusted, so 
far as is possible, to include only the classes of workers 
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represented in the monthly employment surveys, the 
proportion of the latter to the former rises considerably. 
Since 1931, the number of co- operating firms has grown, 
with a consequent increase in the proportion of the 
total working population represented in these statistics. 
A memorandum comparing the industrial distribution 
of the workers included in the monthly employment 
surveys with the industrial distribution of all workers 
in the Dominion, as ascertained in the 1931 census, has 
been issued. Copies may be obtained on appl cation 
to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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exist side by side with a large reserve of 
unemployed workers. The fact that the em- 
ployment afforded by employers in 19387 re- 
turned in some months to the 1929 volume 
is highly encouraging evidence of business 
revival, but carries with it no implication that 
unemployment has also approached its 1929 
level; any attempt to interpret the employ- 
ment figures in that way reflect simply a mis- 
conception of their purpose by the persons so 
using them, 

The accompanying table shows that, except 
during the minor business recession of 1924-5, 
unemployment declined steadily from 1921 to 
1928. This improvement was accompanied by 
a marked increase in the wage-earning popu- 
lation and in the number employed; the 
former gain resulted not only from the natural 
growth in the population, but also from an 
influx of immigrants of working ages, and 
the recruitment to the labour market of 
those not normally belonging in the wage- 
earning class, but attracted to it by a brisk 
demand for labour at high wages in a period 
of unusual prosperity. However, the estimated 
number of unemployed also began to increase 
from 1928, affording statistical evidence of a 
fact generally recognized only as activity 
receded from its maximum. During the boom 
days, this increase in unemployment had 
largely escaped public attention, since many 
of the unemployed were then financially able 
to care for themselves, or could depend on 
their friends, while other factors also tended 
in 1929 to obscure the first symptoms of a 


condition which soon afterwards became 
serious, 
From 1929, unemployment increased by 


leaps and bounds until 1935, in which year im- 
provement in the later months was not suffi- 
cient to reduce the average number of the 
unemployed to the 1932 level. Since then, 
the decline in unemployment has, on the whole, 
been steady and _ substantial, although its 
diminution has not by any means kept pace 
with the increase shown in the number em- 
ployed, 

It will also be noted that the number of 
wage-earners, which had increased with few 
interruptions from 1921 to 1930, then declined 
during the next three years to a level midway 
between the 1928 and the 1929 estimates; 
it is probable that this reduction in the 
proportion of wage-earners in the total popu- 
lation brought about a more normal situation 
in this respect, resulting partly from the 
cessation of immigration and the increase in 
emigration of those of working ages in the 
period when the demand for labour was negli- 
gible. 

From 1934, however, the growth in wage- 
earning population was resumed, until the 


1937 figure, at 2,806,000, was nearly six p.c. 
higher than the previous maximum in 1930; 
the natural gain in the number of citizens 
of working age is being augmented, as in- 
dustrial activity increases, by the return to 
the labour market of those who had been 
forced from it during the depression. Immi- 
gration has not yet, of course, resumed its 
former importance as a factor in the employ- 
ment situation. 

The estimated number of persons in all 
categories of employment -has increased by 
approximately 670,000 since the 1933 low level 
was reached, until the average for the first 
eleven months of 1937 slightly exceeds the 
1929 figure. The number of jobless has 
diminished by some 300,000 since 1933, when 
the estimated unemployed constituted 26-5 
p.c. of the total wage-earners. The discrepancy 
between the increase in employment and the 
decline in unemployment in these years is, 
of course, due to the increase of more than 
370,000 in the potential wage-earning popu- 
lation in 1937 as compared with 1933. 

The 1937 data are based upon figures for 
the first eleven months; when the final 
estimates are available, there will be some 
increase in the number unemployed, as well 
as a decline in the average of those at work, 
but the statistics for the months now avail- 
able show that in the year just passed the 
estimated number in employment attained 
its maximum, while unemployment dropped to 
its lowest proportions since 1929, although it 
continues abnormally high. These facts 
largely account on the one hand, for the 
record-breaking national revenues of 1937, 
and on the other hand, for the continued high 
costs of relief in the Dominion. 


Comparison of Employment in Canada and 
the United States 


In the accompanying chart are reproduced 
curves depicting for the United States and 
Canada the course of employment in manu- 
facturing and steam railway transportation. 
Differences in the industrial groupings used in 
the two countries make it difficult to compare 
data for other industries, so that the present 
comparisons are confined to the two divisions 
above named. The industrial classifications 
within the manufacturing group are not 
identical in Canada and the States, but enough 
similarity exists to permit a fair, general 
comparison. 


1. Manufacturing 


Both American and Canadian figures cover 
a large proportion of the total factory em- 
ployees. Indexes for the States are calculated 
on the average for the three years, 1923-1925, 
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as 100 p.c., while the base of the Canadian 
indexes is 1926; the American figures have 
been converted on a 1926 base to bring about 
greater comparability with our own data. 

In the years 1921 to 1926, employment in 
manufactures in Canada was at a lower level 
than in the United States, but from 1926 the 
development of industry in the Dominion was 
rapid and the curve rose to a level much 
higher than in the States. It is probable that 
during these years, curtailment of staffs due to 
technological improvements was a factor of 
generally greater influence in restricting em- 
ployment in the United States than in Canada, 
where the more recent establishment of many 
industries no doubt provided from the first 
for the use of labour- saving machinery. The 
figures of the Decennial Censuses are interest- 
ing in connection with this point; in the 
United States, the proportion of those gainfully 
occupied in manufactures dropped from 30:8 
per cent of the total in 1920 to 28-9 per cent 
of the total in 1930 while in Canada a similar 
comparison shows a decline of about half a 
point from 1921 to 1931. The fluctuations in 
employment which result from technological 
changes are to some extent governed by the 
industrial distribution of the workers, as well 
as by the scale of operations characteristic of 
the various industries, factors which differ 
considerably in the two countries. 


Factory employment in both countries was, 
of course, seriously affected during the de- 
pression, and apparently to somewhat the 
same degree; thus, the falling-off in the index 
from the peak year to the trough was not quite 
39 points in the States and just over 36 points 
in the Dominion. Indeed, a very interesting 
feature of the chart since 1927 is the great simi- 
larity of the curves, which from 1928 to 1932 
were almost parallel. 

In 1933, factory employment in the Dom- 
inion, on the average, was in smaller volume 
than in the preceding year, despite the marked 
improvement recorded from the _ second 
quarter; in the United States, however, under 
the stimulus of the National Industrial Recov- 
ery Acts and other factors, employment was 
brisker than in 1932. Since 1933, the curves for 
the two countries have continued in the same 
general direction, in 1986 and 1937 being again 
almost parallel. 


2. Steam Railway Transportation 


The United States Interstate Commerce 
Commission tabulates statistics of the em- 
ployment afforded by Class 1 railroads, while 
data are also furnished by the railways in 
Canada. The statistics in the two countries 
differ in scope, but the figures are sufficiently 


similar to warrant a comparison of their move- 
ments. 

The course of employment on steam railways 
in the two countries is depicted in the ac- 
companying chart; this shows that employ- 
ment was at a higher level in the States than 
in Canada from 1922 to 1926. From then until 
1928, the trend was upward in this country, 
comparing favourably with declining activity 
across the border. The number of railway 
employees in both countries diminished un- 
interruptedly between 1929 and 1933; although 
employment continued at a higher level in 
the Dominion than in the States, the curves 
showed the same general movements, in that, 
repeating the experience in manufacturing. 
From 1934 to 1936, some recovery was in- 
dicated in each country, but railway employ- 
ment continued in both Canada and the States 
at a level much lower than in many other 
industries. In 1937, the United States railways 
showed further moderate improvement; but 
there was a slight recession in the Dominion. 
In part, this was due to the unfavourable crop 
situation of last year, which offset the in- 
creased traffic resulting from improved in- 
dustrial conditions. Another factor was the 
decline in railway construction and mainten- 
ance, in which the number employed was 
smaller than 1936, when many unemployed 
men had been absorbed into work of that 
kind by agreement between the Government 
and the railways. 


The Situation in the Dominion during 1937 


Employment at Jan. 1, 1937, showed the 
contraction invariably indicated at that date, 
but the shrinkage was on a scale less than 
average in the experience of the years since 
1921. Slight recovery was recorded at the 
beginning of February, followed by a contra- 
seasonal decline at March 1. The movement 
was then continuously upward from April 1 
to October 1; during this period, the co- 
operating firms added some 218,700 men and 
women to their payrolls. There was a seasonal 
slowing up in activity at the beginning of 
November and December, and the losses in 
employment in the latter month were on a 
larger scale than has been customary in the 
years since 1921. However, general activity 
continued throughout 1937 at an exceptionally 
high level, the situation being more favour- 
able than in any other year of the record 
except 1929, 

Throughout 1987, industrial activity was 
greater than in the same period of the preceding 
year; the following shows the index for each 
month compared with that for the same date 
in 1986 as 100:— 
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Oct. 1 ee 4e2 
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TS eceed eee Fy UAT RAR Wittas Boeke teed Ore 

1937 Average.. .. .110:0 


The rate of improvement shown in this 
comparison varied from month to month 
reaching its maximum at Sept. 1, but during 
the last third of the year being above the 
average for the twelve months. 

The annual average index numbers of em- 
ployment as reported by employers in the 
seventeen years of the record are as follows:— 


RUZUG. ss Lie Laat ae alees SNK 88°8 
iP HE SERS can, Mee cyanea. coer 89-0 
T9287. 95-8 
19245 RSeh. ce. seep ete rsa erate. ot 93-4 
1 PES Bai OR foo, UI ote Rens 93-6 
POZG AM eure as [ENG oc od Oe oe 99° 6* 
BORG aelie el 5 piace 104-6 
Pte a Ome Bs 111-6 
bk Maecenas clea rent. NN I ae OR EI: 
Bats te Cee ele ss se we ee ve ee we ve BLOTS 
PSI Ee oaicke ts ad nthe tan! hes Renal aul dey Bate 
CDOT ik sas 2 baat OnE «oh eos as eles) eniee es) Ons 
1935 Phy SA Wage She ne! welts of ved b laine goae 
POA dR aitin.ais Memes Bites ah ehMac etinnt were, Liened 
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* As the average for the calendar year 1926, including 
figures up to Dec. 31, 1926, is the base used in computing 
these indexes, the average for the 12 months, Jan. 1— 
Dec. 1, 1926, generally shows a slight variation from 
100. 7 


As has been pointed out in previous Annual 
Reviews of employment, the general index 


in recent years has been influenced to some — 


extent by public construction works under- 
taken for the relief of unemployment. This 
factor, of decreasing importance since 1934, 
only indirectly affects the situation in many 
large industries, which reported marked im- 
provement in the year under review—notably 
manufacturing, mining, trade, ete. 


1 The number of man-days worked on a wage basis 
on relief projects authorized by Dominion-Provincial 
Agreements, as reported by the Provinces to the Domin- 
ion Commissioner of Unemployment Relief, was 2,604,- 
752 for the first eleven months of 1937. The average 
number of men afforded employment per month during 
the period was 13,380. 


During the year 1936 the number of man-days worked 
on a wage basis was reported as 3,346,796, and the 
average number afforded employment during the month 
was 20,218. The number of man-days relief afforded 
on a subsistance basis (where single men were given 
useful work in return for subsistence and a_ small 
cash allowance) during 1936 was 3,421,168. These figures 
include 2,683,461 man-days relief afforded in camps 
administered by the Department of National Defence; 
these were in operation from January to June during 
which period an average monthly number of 18,103 
single men were cared for. (After June practically all 
these men were afforded employment on the railways 
in connection with the program of maintenance of 
way and betterment works carried out under arrange- 
ments made between the Dominion Government and 
the railways). 


An analysis of the data furnished by em- 
ployers throughout the Dominion shows that 
practically all industries shared in the 
improvement noted during 1937 as compared 
with 1936, while in most cases the situation 
was also more satisfactory than in any other 
year since 1929. 

Manufacturing, employing rather more than 
half of the total workers included, in these 
surveys, experienced during 19387 a lengthy 
period of uninterrupted expansion. All bran- 
ches of factory employment contributed in 
greater or less degree to the recovery, which 
resulted in a higher level of industrial activity 
than in any other year since 1929. At the 
beginning of December, the index stood at 
116-3, being then 13:6 p.c. above that at 
Jan. 1, 1937; this advance exceeded: the average 
increase of 84 p.c. in the index from Jan. 1 
to Dec. 1 im the years, 1921-1936. Mining, 
particularly of metallic ores, advanced during 
many months of the year just passed, with the 
result that employment in the group as a 
whole was at its maximum for the seventeen 
years of this record. Logging showed! excep- 
tionally pronounced increases, and in that 
industry also, activity during 1937 reached the 
highest point yet recorded. 

The volume of employment afforded in tradie 
was greater than in any other year for which 
data are available, while in services (mainly 
hotels and restaurants and laundries and dry- 
cleaning establishments), the annual index was 
only exceeded by that for 1929. Improvement 
in general business conditions in the Dominion, 
together with an excellent tourist season, re- 
sulted in the favourable situation in these 
industries during 1937. Communications pro- 
vided employment. for a greater number of 
persons than in any other year since 1932, 
but the index number in this industry was 
lower than in preceding years since 1921. 
Transportation showed little general change 
from last year; although it was slightly more 
active than in the period 19382-1936, it was 
quieter than in earlier years of the record. 

Construction generally was brisker than in 
1986 or 1935, and also afforded more employ- 
ment than in 1933 or 1932; nevertheless, em- 
ployment in this industry continued at a 
relatively low level. Railway construction 
provided work for a larger number of workers 
than in the period 1932-1935, but was quieter 
than in 1936, when many men had been 
transferred from the unemployment relief 
camps to the construction departments of the 
railways. The building contractors furnishing 
data reported, on the whole, a rather better 
situation than in any other year since 1981. 
Work on the highways was also more active 
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than in 1936, approximating the 1935 volume. 
In the last few years, the unemployment relief 
programs of the various governments have 
been an important factor in the employment 
afforded in the construction industries. 


Comparison of Employment in 1937 and 
1936 


The following table summarizes the employ- 
ment data for 1937, giving the average number 
of reporting firms and of their employees, and 


AVERAGE NUMBER OF REPORTING FIRMS, OF THEIR EMPLOYEES, AND THE AVERAGE INDEXES 


FOR THE TWELVE MONTHS, JAN. 1-DEC. 
SHOWN IN THESE FIGURES AS 


1, 1937, TOGETHER WITH THE CHANGES 
COMPARED WITH THOSE FOR 1936 














1937 Change since 1936 in the 
Geographical or Industrial Unit Average Number | Average] Average Number 
—_—_—___—_———} Indexes |————————_|_ Average Index 
Of Of Em- | (1926= Of Of Em- Numbers 
Firms ployees 100) Firms! | ployees 
(Decrease indicated by the minus sign) 
. Points P.C. 
Economic Areas 

Maritime Provitices. O42, ... cictelesiom sisragles «aivine one 708 87,305 121-0 29 8,859 11-6 10-6 
MUG DEC? Oe. cet enls | oe thee Seaton totes rebar e es enter 2,485 | 321,056 115-4 138 42,487 14-7 14-5 
Ontario.) Lae A cee ore ae ae inte Met eos 4,528 | 460,362 118-3 227 48,965 11-6 10-9 

IPFairie 2260 VANCOAs snort oe seotevowtr's cert Se Hom ve eheteroors 1,466 | 126,554 99-3 48 744 (no change) 
British Columbia. Recs lass eee ake ope ee ee renee 1,074 90,554 106-8 51 5,035 5-7 5-6 
(CANADA Ra cesta asain Stavacetsiais gasteteie @oiise eit 10,210 |1,085, 831 114-1 493 | 106,090 10-4 10-0 

Cities 

Montresh: Al Sl setae ot toe Parone Goeller. 1,398 | 152,076 101-2 70 13, 763 9-1 9-9 
Quebec City,#.. SEAL oeeress dae etkeeteecioabe. - 7 13,399 100-3 7 738 5-1 5-4 
EP ONOMU Ow. Sacoa etre ee dee ici Akane Cit tare crete 1,537 | 134,202 107-9 il 9,309 6-4 6-3 
202 14,309 107-9 16 404 1-6 1-5 
291 36, 132 112-1 10 4,554 13-8 14-0 
177 19,984 146-4 5 3,489 25-1 20-7 
Wirinipes ie. Mes, . Ware OS Sea ee... See 484 40,803 95-1 11 1,208 2-8 3-0 
IVER CO UOT ofa cars xs) caren co Rta anion ete a ae 447 35,753 110-7 18 2,458 7-0 6-8 
Total, 8 Leading Cities............ 4,713 | 446,658 105-8 214 35,923 8-1 8-3 
MANUFACTURING .(2i0) 2) dea lsicha lek aneths be.nkl- 5,927 | 580,999 114-4 217 58,243 11-0 10-6 
ADIMSLPrOGucts, CQIDIErnd acess vets sssnceaeite : 302 25,767 133-3 6 1,952 9-8 7-9 
hur‘and products 20.0 S30 Rae 62 1,989 94-2 2 99 3°8 4-2 
Leatherjand: products saa ddslochois atts + thas! 300 23,025 112-7 6 935 4-4 4-1 
AWUMTOEY ANG DLOUUCES...<c.ca ste cescee eoetine oc 873 45,848 85-9 44 5,244 9-0 11-7 
Musical instruments 240 iO Aen see 35 1,444 DOOM. cones 125 4-4 9-5 
Plant products, edibles. ...2¢ isi’. ssecd ever eieresere 483 Soul 120-1 23 1,678 4-7 4-1 
Pilp and paper PrOUUCctS...... cect ee ccee eet 612 66, 886 109-7 12 5,415 8-6 8-5 
Rubberiproductsres.. 4). see. LA eee 54 13,592 106-6 2 1,128 8-8 9-0 
Dextilemroduchs Mak. dn series sermons) esis 1,085 | 108,338 125-6 72 7,385 7-9 6-7 
Plant products, 8.C:8.- 00 wee coe eee 186 17,707 129-8 8 1,200 6-9 5-6 
Wood distillates and extracts...........-0006- 8 641 154-4 oe et cicioers 6 14-7 10-5 
Chemicals and allied products............... 203 12,561 152-3 3 1,207 14-2 10-3 
Clay, glass and stone products.............-. 206 10,068 90-9 5 1,262 11-3 14-2 
Hlectric light and power............seeseceee 96 15,315 121-2 -—2 582 4-5 3°9 
Electrical apparatus. wes cee<cciereucge cesses + 125 19, 683 143-2 4 4,852 21-6 17-8 
Tron and'steelproducts? i) 000.5. Ue: 872 13ic3co 105-4 20 20,289 16-2 18-2 
Non-ferrous metal products............0ee08: 173 24,679 154-8 6 3,507 21-7 16-3 
Non-metallic mineral products..............- 143 14,934 148-5 4 943 10:3 7°5 
Miscellaneous. 2) Axio 5. TAP sae. ote see oe 109 6,036 135-9 2 379 8-8 6-9 
FOGGING: kat, Oe eRe ou eT elelcc see ie 351 54,165 189-3 30 14,931 50-6 36-5 
PINGS, Src cine e tale tele o. clita ere eT leas eters once 411 70,745 153-2 4 7,907 16-7 12-2 
Coal”, Sant. ASRese See eee oe 104 24,460 90-4 2 160 6 7 
Metalliciores* te. .. Sin weds tas prea c eisian er 219 87,071 303-3 31 6,080 47-3 18-5 
Non-metallic minerals (except coal).......... 88 9,214 133-6 7 1,667 23-5 21-3 
COMMUNICATIONS 2's). . sie aual tees ceed pense: cee 84 22,760 85-4 —1 1,304 4-4 5-4 
BR ANSPORTATION® . 05. cs ores he oe useeine ale ciek 452} 102,436 85-2 16 1,635 1-1 1-3 
Street railways and cartage...............06- 241 26,471 117-6 14 247 5 4 
Steant ratl wavs san. acess uve ase coer oe 100 60,245 1 YO) is Res Ae 831 1-0 1-3 
Shipping and stevedoring..................-. 111 15,720 86-8 2 557 2-3 2-7 
CONSTRUCTION AND MAINTENANCE.............-.- 1,156 | 118,280 99-5 74 14,484 11-3 12-8 
1SSTVICG REYiQU = Aas SORES Te a Atal PUA 7, 4 te 753 24,640 60-1 54 2,141 4-7 8-5 
LICH WAV Mics time’ hte «oa cn ecu thte ance 365 65,976 174-3 15 15,634 38-8 28-6 
Railway Mees eraict sf ... .sbbs «Cael ihcow een 38 27,664 69-2 5 | —3,291 —8-4 —10-8 
RRIRVICES 1 Sint ot tec Bauteccmomse nc cot ee oe 476 28,459 130-2 12 1,431 5-7 4-6 
RUBRADE. on SRe eee ee ee nea soca See ae cee oe 1,354 | 107,987 132-1 105 6,155 4-6 3-6 
ALL LNDUSTHUGS ss solace sie tins cintetesins cee cecipaes 10,210 }1,085,831 114-1 493 106,090 10-4 10-0 





1 See footnote on page 47, 
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the mean index numbers for the twelve 
months, Jan. 1-Dec. 1, 1987. The changes 
since 1936 in these three sets of figures are also 
given, those for the indexes being shown in 
points as well as in percentages. With very 
few exceptions, the 1937 figures are higher than 
those for the preceding year, but where the 
reverse is the case, the decline is indicated by 
a minus sign. The table calls only for brief 
explanation since the employment situation in 
the various localities and industries is dis- 
cussed in considerable detail in subsequent 
pages. 

According to this table, there was a gain of 
5-1 per cent in the number of reporting em- 
ployers,! while that in the reported number 
of employees was 10:8 per cent and the index 
increased by 10-0 per cent in 1937 as compared 
with 1936. Of the last two comparisons, that 
between the index numbers affords the more 
reliable guide to changes in the employment 
situation, since allowance is made therein for 
the inclusion of new enterprises, as well as 
for the losses in employment due to businesses 
ceasing to operate. 

Heightened activity was recorded in four of 
the five economic areas in 1937 as compared 
with the preceding year. Especially in Quebec 
was the improvement marked, the rate of in- 
crease being greater than in the Dominion as a 
whole; this was also true in Ontario, though 
to a lesser degree. Firms in Quebec employed 
over 40 per cent of those added to payrolls, 
but only 29-6 per cent of the total numbers 
employed in the co-operating establishments, 
and in Ontario these proportions were 46-2 
per cent and 42-4 per cent, respectively. On 
the other hand, British Columbia, with 8-3 
per cent of the average staffs reported only 
4-7 per cent of the total number taken on 
during the year. In the Maritime Provinces, 
the employers included in the surveys showed 
eight per cent of the total workers reported in 
all provinces, and eight per cent of the total 
increase. In the Prairie Provinces, the level of 





1A continued growth in the number of firms co- 
operating with the Dominion Bureau of Statistics must 
be noted in connection with the increases in the workers 
represented in the monthly surveys of employment. The 
gain in the former, however, does not wholly result from 
the establishment of new industries, nor from more 
regular co-operation on the part of those previously on 
the mailing list, but is also due to the fact that a 
steadily increasing number of firms furnish statistics in 
detail for locality and industry. Thus, the different 
branches of a business organization in various centres 
appear in the tabulation as separate firms in the centres 
where establishments are maintained. Similarly, em- 
ployers appear under each of the industries for which 
separate reports are furnished. The.-number of firms as 
used here might more precisely be described as the 
number of reports tabulated, but the former expression 
is in accordance with usage in other series and other 
countries, and also gives a better indication of the nature 
of the enquiries. On the whole, the establishment now 
being added to the mailing list have payrolls that are 
smaller than the average, being in most cases the less 
well-known businesses. 


employment was unchanged from 1936, the 
small increase in the reported staffs resulting 
from a larger coverage of industry, for which 
adjustment was made in the index. 

The general improvement in the cities was 
not so pronounced as in the country as a 
whole, where there was an increase of ten per 
cent, compared with that of 8-3 per cent in 
the cities. Employing some 41 per cent of 
the aggregate workers covered in the monthly 
surveys of employment, the co-operating firms 
in the eight industrial centres for which 
separate tabulations are made, reported only 
about 34 per cent of the total number added 
to the payrolls, while in 1986, some 48 per 
cent of the net increase had been reported 
by firms operating in these cities. 

The gains indicated in 1937 were, of course, 
not uniformly distributed among the various 
cities; Montreal recorded the largest increase 
in actual numbers involved, amounting to 38 
per cent of the general advance in these muni- 
cipalities, a quota that exceeded the pro- 
portion of workers in Montreal to the number 
employed in the eight cities, viz., 34 per cent. 
Toronto firms reported 26 per cent of the total 
gain, but 30 per cent of all employees reported 
in the centres for which data are tabulated. 
Winnipeg, with 9-1 per cent of the aggregate 
staff, contributed only 3-4 per cent of the total 
increase. 

Throughout the Dominion, the expansion in 
manufacturing again slightly exceeded the 
general advance in all industries. Logging, 
mining of metallic ores and non-metallic 
minerals, (except coal), and construction also 
showed disproportionately great improvement 
in 1937 as compared with 1936; employment in 
the last-named, however, continued in less than 
normal volume. In trade and services, the 
increases were smaller than in most other in- 
dustries, but activity in these classes was main- 
tained at a high level. 


Employment by Economic Areas 


As already stated, employment in the Prairie 
Provinces showed no general change in 1937 as 


compared with the preceding year, but in all 


other parts of the country considerable im- 
provement was indicated in that comparison. 
In the Maritime Provinces and Quebec, indeed, 
industrial activity was higher than in any other 
year of the record; while in Ontario, the 1929 
index, only, was higher than that for 1937. 

In each of the economic areas general im- 
provement was noted during 1937 in manu- 
facturing, logging, mining, services and trade, 
although the rate of increase varied in the 
different divisions of the country. A higher 
level of employment was indicated in trans- 
portation, except in the Prairies where there 
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was a slight decline due to the crop failure, in 
many sections. Construction in the Western 
area was also slacker than in 1936. 

Mariteme Provinces—Employment in the 
Maritime Provinces increased in only four 
month of 1937, compared with eight general 
advances in 1936, but the total number added 
to payrolls last year was decidedly larger, as 
were also the declines recorded in the remain- 
ing months; the index averaged 121-0 in the 
year under review, when it was 10-6 per cent 
higher than in the preceding year, being also 
higher than in any other year for which 
data are available. The curtailment at the 
beginning of December, 1937, was on a scale 
above the average for that date in the period, 
1921-1936, but employment continued at a 
relatively high level, the index then was at its 
maximum for December 1. 


The aggregate payrolls of the 708 co-oper- 
ating employers in the Maritime Provinces 
averaged 87,305 persons in 1937; in the year 
before, 679 firms had reported a mean of 
78,446 men and women. For part of 1937 data 
were separately tabulated for each of the three 
Hastern provinces; in these months, firms in 
Nova Scotia reported some 52 per cent of the 
total payrolls, those in New Brunswick re- 
ported over 46 per cent of the aggregate, while 
in Prince Edward Island were employed rather 
less than two per cent of the employees cover- 
ed in the surveys for the Maritime Provinces. 
During the months for which statistics are 
available, employment in New Brunswick 
averaged higher than in Nova Scotia, but 
this would not necessarily be true for the 
whole year, 

Manufacturing as a whole was higher in 
each month of the year than in 1936, the 
mean being 114-0, as compared with 102-0 
in 1936; the 1937 average was higher than 
in any other year for which statistics are 
available. The December 1, 1937, index, at 
117-1, was nearly 18 per cent higher than at 
the beginning of January, and nine per cent 
higher than in the same month of 1936. The 
greatest improvement over the year was in 
the pulp and paper and iron and steel in- 
dustries, while the indexes in lumber and tex- 
tiles were also considerably higher. 

While employment in transportation has 
not attained its former volume, it was rather 
brisker in 1937 than in the preceding year. 
Communications generally showed moderate 
improvement. Construction on the whole was 
decidedly more active, particularly towards 
the close of the year; this was due to some 
extent to the large programs of highway 
work undertaken in 1937, partly in connec- 
tion with the unemployment relief policies. 
Services and trade also reported general gains. 
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Mining showed improvement, the index aver- 
aging 111-1, compared with 106-7 in the 
preceding year. Logging was unusually active, 
employment being in greater volume than in 
any previous year of the record. 

Quebec—At February 1, and again from 
May 1 to November 1, the general trend of 
employment in Quebec was favourable, the 
gains, on the whole, being on a much larger 
scale than those noted in the preceding year. 
The index rose from its 1937 low of 102-2 
at April 1 to its maximum of 180-5 at 
November 1, or by this variation of 27-7 
per cent exceeded that of 23 per cent between 
the 1936 trough and the peak. Activity in 
each month of 1937 was greater than in the 
corresponding month of the year before. 

The labour forces of the 2,435 co-operating 
employers varied between 284,090 and 363,525 
workers at the dates of minimum and 
maximum activity, respectively, averaging 
321,056 for the twelve months, while the mean 
index was 115-4; the 19386 average payroll 
of the 2,297 reporting firms was 278,569, and 
the index averaged 100-7, while in the pre- 
ceding year it was 95:4. 

Employment in manufacturing as a whole 
was more active throughout 1937 than in 1936; 
the index was also slightly higher than in the 
Dominion as a whole, although it was a point 
lower than in Ontario. The 1937 index 
averaged 115-0, or 11-3 per cent higher than 
in the preceding year. The improvement in 
the major groups—lumber, pulp and paper, 
textiles and iron and _ steel—was especially 
marked, but almost all classes of manufac- 
turing recorded a larger volume of employ- 
ment. 

The index in communications showed a 
moderate increase in 1937. Transportation, 
on the whole, was unchanged. In the logging 
group, activity was substantially greater in 
ten of the twelve months and the index 
averaged 324-0, the highest yet recorded. 
Mining continued extremely active, partic- 
ularly in the metallic ore branch; the mining 
index averaged 246-2 as against 184-4 in the 
year before. Construction showed some 
recovery, being brisker than in any other 
year since 1931; an important program of 
road construction work was undertaken in 
1937, partly in connection with the unemploy- 
ment relief policy. Employment in services 
and trade was maintained at a high level; 
these industries both reported improvement 
over 1936 and earlier years of the record. 

Ontario—An average staff of 460,362 
employees was registered by the 4,528 firms 
furnishing data in Ontario; the mean index 
was 118-3 in 1937, or 10-9 per cent higher 
than in the preceding year, when the pay- 
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rolls of the 4,301 co-operating establishments 
had averaged 411,397. Employment,'on the 
whole, showed more fluctuation during 1937 
than in the preceding year, the index show- 
ing a range of nearly 23 points, or seven 
points more than in 1986. The situation each 
month was better than in the corresponding 
period of 1936, the December 1 index, at 
125-8, being 11-4 per cent higher than at the 
same date of the preceding year. 

Manufacturers, on the whole, reported an 
unusually high level of activity in 1937; this 
was only exceeded by that of 1929. As in 
1935 and 1936, the index in 1937 slightly 
exceeded that for factory employment in the 
second great manufacturing province—Quebec, 
being also higher than in the Dominion as a 
whole. This may be largely associated with 
the iron and steel industry, in which much 
of the great activity in 1937 was centred in 
Ontario. On the other hand, employment in 
textiles continued brisker in Quebec than in 
Ontario, where the improvement over 1936 
was not so pronounced as in the sister 
province. 

Employment in pulp and paper, lumber, 
textile, metal, food and other factories was 
brisker throughout the year than in 1936, 
in each case also showing decided improve- 
ment between the opening and the close of 
the year under review. Iron and _ steel 
afforded more employment than in any other 
year since 1929; the index for that industry 
in Ontario was higher than in any other of 
the economic areas except the Maritime 
Provinces, being also above that for the 
Dominion as a whole. The index averaged 
114-8, as compared with 94:7 in 1936, and 
with 58-3 at the 1933 minimum, while the 
maximum was 130-5 in 1929. In the textile 
group, activity was higher during all but one 
month than in the same month of 1936; 
the 1937 mean of 116-2 was nearly four 
points above that of the preceding year. 

Operations in logging camps continued 
exceptionally active, the average index of 
147-7 being higher than in any other year 
of the record. Employment in mining also 
was at its seventeen-year maximum, the index 
averaging 246-3, as compared with 217-6 in 
1936, the previous high. The extraction of 
metallic ores, which accounts for most of the 
persons engaged in mining in Ontario, con- 
tinued to afford an unusually large volume 
of employment during the year just passed. 
The number having work in communications 
and transportation was moderately greater 
than in 1936, but these two groups have not 
yet shown recovery commensurate with that 
in other industries. Construction was brisker 
than in 19386, but here also the index was 


lower than that for all industries in the prov- 
ince, as a whole, averaging 112-7 in 1937, 
compared with 91-3 in the preceding year. 
Services and trade also reported improvement 
over 1986, reflecting not only recovery in the 
domestic market but also on active tourist 
season. 

Prairie Provinces—Employment in the 
Prairie Provinces was higher during some 
months of 1937 than in the preceding year, 
but declines in that comparison in the 
remaining months resulted in the same average 
index as in 1986, viz. 99-3. The 1,466 
employers furnishing data in this area had 
an average staff of 126,554 persons during the 
year, while in 1936, the 1,417 co-operating 
firms reported an average payroll of 125,810 
workers. For some months of last year, 
separate data were prepared for each of these 
provinces; during this period, the firms in 
Manitoba reported 45:3 per cent of the total 
on the payrolls, those in Saskatchewan 22-5 
per cent and in Alberta, 32-2 per cent of 
the persons included in the surveys for the 
Prairie Provinces. 

As has been pointed out in previous annual 
reviews of employment, the population of the 
Prairies depends to such an extent upon 
agriculture that much distress results from 
any dislocation of the world wheat market, or 
from any unsatisfactory crop conditions, such 
as the continued drought during 1937. The 
unfavourable effect of the latter is shown in 
the fact that employment in these provinces 
on the whole, did not share in the upward 
movement generally indicated in Canada. 
Nevertheless, activity in manufacturing, 
logging, mining, services and trade in the 
Prairie Provinces was. rather greater during 
the year under review than in 1936; although 
the improvement in these industries was not 
equal to that recorded in the same divisions 
elsewhere in Canada. Within the manufac- 
turing group, there were advances in the 
textile, pulp and paper, lumber, iron and steel 
and some other industries. Little difference, 
on the whole, was indicated in transporta- 
tion, while there was a decline in construction. 


British Columbia—The 1,074 firms reporting 
in British Columbia employed an average 
working force of 90,554 employees, while in 
the preceding year a mean of 85,519 was 
reported by 1,023 employers; the 1937 index 
averaged 106-8, as compared with 101-1 in 
1936. In these years, it was higher than in 
any other year since 1930. 

All groups of manufacturing indicated 
heightened activity during the year under 
review. The lumber, pulp and paper, textile, 
iron and steel and other factories generally 
reported a better situation than in 1936. 
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Logging showed some improvement; towards 
the close of the year, government forestry 
camps were opened up in British Columbia 
to provide work for unemployed transients, 
but a higher level of employment was indi- 
cated in nine months of 1937, than in the 
same months of 1936. Mining provided work 
for a record number of persons, as mineral 
production in British Columbia attained an 
unusually high level. Transportation, com- 
munications, services and trade were brisker 
than in 1936, the mean index in each of 
these also being higher than for several years 
past. On the other hand, construction con- 
tinued dull; this industry was not so active 
in the year under review as it had been in 
1935 or 1936. 


Employment by Cities 


Improvement was reported in each of the 
eight centres for which statistics are 
segregated, firms in Montreal, Quebec City, 
Toronto, Ottawa, Hamilton, Windsor, 
Winnipeg and Vancouver affording more 
employment than in 1936. The greatest 
gains, proportionately, were in Hamilton and 
Windsor, where marked activity in the iron 
and steel industries brought employment to 
an unusually high level, only exceeded in the 
former by that of 1928 and 1929, and in the 
latter by that of 1929. The indexes in these 
two centres were higher than in any other 
of the eight, while the lowest indexes were 
in Winnipeg, Quebec City and Montreal. 

Despite the generally upward movement 
indicated in the year under review, indus- 
trial activity in the leading cities taken as 
a unit continued to lag behind that in the 
Dominion as a whole, their 1937 indexes 
averaging 105-8, as compared with the Canada 
index of 114-1. In the four years of general 
industrial revival from the low point of the 
depression, indeed, the improvement in these 
eight cities has not kept pace with that in 
the Dominion as a whole. This has probably 
been due in part to three main factors, the 
first two being of greatest importance: (1) 
the marked growth in industries normally 
carried on in rural areas, notably logging, 
mining, food-canning and highway construc- 
tion and maintenance; (2) the unemployment 
relief works of the various governments, 
which in many cases, have been carried on 
at a distance from the cities, and (3) the 
movement of industry from the larger to the 
smaller centres where taxation and wages are 
frequently lower. 

In 1929, which was, in general, the year of 
maximum activity, the level of employment 
in the cities approximated that for the 
Dominion as a whole. Again, in 1933 when 


the most acute stage of the depression was 
reached, little difference was recorded. In 
1934, however, the cities’ index, at 88-2, 
showed an increase of only 6-3 per cent over 
the preceding year, compared with that of 
15-1 per cent in the Dominion, which brought 
the general index for 1934 to 96-0. 

Employment in the cities during 1933 
showed a greater increase over the preceding 
year than was the case in the Dominion as 
a whole, and this slightly accelerated rate 
of improvement was again evident in 1936 as 
compared with 1935; this quickening was not 
sufficient, however, to raise their employment 
to the general level throughout Canada, 

In 1937 when the Dominion index in- 
creased by 10 per cent over the preceding 
year, there was a gain of only 8-3 per cent 
in the cities. The general index averaged 
114-1, while that for the cities averaged 105°8. 
If the employment data for these centres 
are eliminated from the Canada total, the 
1937 index would be 120-8, where it would 
slightly exceed the similar average for 1929. 

The following table shows indexes of 
employment in Canada, in the eight leading 
cities and outside these centres, in the last 
few years :—(1926—100) 


ight 
Year Canada Leading Cities Elsewhere 
1 CAL aetna Ctestrseic 119-0 119- 118°9 
ROSSA: s\. ATRBEE.. Se 83-4 83-0 83-7 
OSS vue pewter cht o 96-0 88-2 102-1 
POSHee Vance eee oe 99-4 93-1 104°5 
NOSE oS PR Re 103-7 97-7 108-4 
IOS T oe. coigersisissel cise esis 114-1 105-8 120-8 


Employment in manufacturing, communica- 
tions, trade and construction in the larger 
cities generally does not yet appear to have 
reached a level equal to that in other parts 
of Canada. The most outstanding difference 
in this comparison is, of course, in construc- 
tion, in which index for the cities averaged 
62-7 during 1937, compared with the Canada 
figure of 99-5; in the building division, the 
indexes were 50:9 and 60-1, respectively. 
On the other hand, transportation in the 
cities appears relatively more active, their 
index, at 91-9, being 7-8 per cent higher 
than the figure for the Dominion as a whole. 
In the service division, the level of employ- 
ment in the larger cities was similar to that 
elsewhere recorded. 

The growth in the population of the cities 
has continued since the years when employ- 
ment in the eight centres marched in step 
with that in the Dominion as a whole; in- 
deed, the opinion is commonly expressed that 
their populations have increased at a more 
than normal rate since the depression because 
of circumstances surrounding unemployment 
relief. If this opinion is correct, it would be 
necessary for the cities’ employment index 
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to be relatively higher than that in the 
smaller centres and rural districts to insure 
a measure of equality in employment oppor- 
tunities throughout Canada. The data of the 
monthly employment surveys indicate that 
this is not the case. 


Montreal—tThe staffs of the 1,398 Mont- 
real firms making returns averaged 152,076 
persons, while the 1937 mean index, at 101-2, 
was higher than in any other year since 1931. 
Employment increased in seven months of 
the year during which some 26,500 persons 
were added to the payrolls of the reporting 
employers. In 1936, the upward movement 
had extended over eight months, but the 
number then obtaining work was smaller. 
The index rese from 90°4 at January 1, 1937, 
to 107-6 at the beginning of September, 
when activity was at its highest point in six 
years. Manufacturing generally was more 
active in every month of 1937, when the 
index averaged 106-9, as compared with 95:8 
in 1936; in each of these years, the average 
was lower than that for the province of 
Quebec, or for Canada as a whole. The 
greatest improvement during the year under 
review was in iron and steel and textile 
plants, which together employ nearly half of 
the persons on the staffs of the manufac- 
turers making returns in Montreal. Food, 
beverage and tobacco, paper products and 
printing and publishing and other factories 
also reported general gains over 1936. 

Among the non-manufacturing classes, com- 
munications, services, trade and construction 
also showed heightened activity, while there 
was a slight falling-off in transportation. 
Certain unemployment relief works carried 
out in Montreal during 1987 provided work 
for a considerable number of men, but con- 
struction generally was brisker. 


Quebec—Employment in Quebec City dur- 
ing 1937 showed greater fluctuation than in 
1936, the variation between the minimum and 
the maximum index amounting to over 
eighteen points, as compared with that of 
six points in 1936, when the average index, 
at 95-2, was lower than the 1937 mean of 
100-3. The staffs of the 177 employers 
furnishing data averaged 13,399, as compared 
with the mean of 12,661 reported by 170 
firms in 1936. Activity in manufacturing 
generally was at a slightly higher level, the 
mean index standing at 103-8, as against 97-5 
in the preceding year; leather plants, on the 
whole, were not so busy as in 1936, but 
other branches of manufacturing showed 
improvement. Employment in transportation 
and construction, on the whole, was not quite 
so active. 


Toronto—Employment advanced during 
eight months of 1937; at the close of the 
year, the index was 84 points higher than 
at the beginning, while the annual mean of 
107-9 was higher than in any other year 
since 1930, that for 1931 having been 
insignificantly lower. The employees of the 
1,537 firms co-operating during the year under 
review averaged 134,202, while in the year 
before the mean payroll of the 1,460 reporting 
employers was 124,893. The manufacturing 
division showed continuous improvement over 
1936, the average index of 106-8 being 7-7 
per cent higher. The 1937 average in Toronto 
was practically the same as in Montreal, in 
each of these centres, the index was 
decidedly lower than in the province in which 
the city is situated, being also lower than in 
the Dominion as a whole. In Toronto, 
activity in food, textile, iron and steel, print- 
ing and publishing and other manufacturing 
industries afforded more employment in the 
twelve months under review than in the 
preceding year. The greatest gains were in 
iron and steel works; but activity in this 
division in Toronto continues relatively dull, 
the index averaging only 97:0 per cent of 
the 1926 average as 100, as compared with 
114-8 an Ontario and 105-4 in the Dominion 
as a whole. 

Transportation during 1937 showed moderate 
improvement over the preceding year, the 
index averaging 96°8, as compared with 93-4 
in 1936. Communications also afforded rather 
more employment. In construction, the mean 
index was 66:0, compared with 58-6 in the 
year before. Trading establishments also 
showed heightened activity; the index aver- 
aged 129-9 in 1937, as compared with 126-9 
in the preceding year. The Canada index 
for this division was 132-1. 

Ottawa.—There were advances in Ottawa 
during seven months of last year, as compared 
with six monthly increases in 1936; the 
number of persons added to the payrolls of 
the co-operating employers was greater in the 
year under review, but there were also larger 
losses in the remaining months, so that the 
average index, at 107-9, was only 1-5 per 
cent higher than in the preceding year. 
Manufacturing reported rather more employ- 
ment; lumber, pulp and paper and _ other 
plants showed moderately greater activity. 
Trade also showed improvement, but con- 
struction was slacker. An average payroll of 
14,309 workers was employed by the 202 
firms whose data were received, as compared 
with the 1936 average of 13,905 reported by 
186 employers. 

Hamilton —Industrial activity in Hamilton 
showed a pronounced increase during 1937, 
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which resulted in a higher level of employ- 
ment than in any other year since 1930. The 
mean index, at 112-1, was 14 per cent higher 
than in 1986. The 291 co-operating firms 
reported an average working force of 36,132 
persons; in 1936, 281 establishments had 
31,578 workers, on the average. Manufactur- 
ing showed considerable improvement, being 
generally more active than in any of the 
last seven years; the index in this division 
in Hamilton approximated that in the 
Dominion as a whole. Iron and steel, elec- 
trical appliances, textiles and other groups 
of factory employment, on the whole, reported 
improvement over 1936, that in the two 
industries first-named being most pronounced. 
As in most of the cities for which data are 
tabulated, construction in Hamilton was at 
a low level, the index averaged 50-8, com- 
pared with 49-4 in the preceding year. Trade 
afforded greater employment than in 1936. 


Windsor—The index number of employ- 
ment in Windsor averaged 146:4, and the 
recorded payrolls of the 177 co-operating firms 
averaged 19,984 workers in 1937, compared 
with the mean index of 121:3 and 16,495 
employees in 172 establishments reported 
during the preceding year; in 1929, when 
employment was at its maximum for this 
record, the average index was 153-2. Manu- 
facturing showed general improvement dur- 
ing the year under review, the index aver- 
aging 158-0, or 28 points higher than in 1936. 
Automobile and other factories showed sub- 
stantially greater employment. Construction 
continued quiet, although it was more active 
than in 1986, the index standing at 62-6, 
as compared with 32-2 in the year before. 

Winnipeg—There was a slight improvement 
in industrial conditions in Winnipeg, but 
employment continued dull, the index again 
being lower than in any other of the cities 
for which separate data are compiled. As 
the great distributing centre of the Prairie 
Provinces, this city has been particularly 
affected by the unfavourable agricultural 
situation of recent years, intensifying the ill 
effects of the general depression in business. 
During 1937, an upward movement was noted 
in seven months, the difference between the 
low and the high index of employment being 
nearly ten points. The mean index for the 
year was 95:1, compared with 92-3 in 19386. 
The manufacturing division as a whole was 
brisker in every month of the year under 
review than in 1936; improvement occurred 
in iron and steel, food, textile and other 
factories. Transportation reported a slightly 
larger volume of employment. There was 
no general change in trade, while construction, 
on the whole, was rather quieter, in spite of 
improvement towards the close of the year 


over the same period in 1936. An average 
staff of 40,803 was employed by the 484 firms 
whose data were received during the twelve 
months under review, compared with that of 
39,595 reported by 473 establishments in 1936. 


Vancouver—Data were furnished by 447 
employers in Vancouver with an average pay- 
roll of 35,753 workers in 1937, while in 1936 
the means were 429 establishments and 33,295 
employees. The index averaged 110-7. This 
is slightly higher than in any other year for 
which statistics are available, but there has 
not been a corresponding diminution in the 
number of unemployed in Vancouver, where 
the comparative mildness of the winters 
attracts many transients in search of work or 
relief, 

Manufacturing showed improvement during 
most months of 1937, when the index aver- 
aged 113-3, or 7:3 per cent higher than in 
1936. Until the latter part of the year, the 
lumber trade showed heightened activity, but 
partly as a result of the war in China, there 
was then a slowing-up in activity, on the 
average, however, employment in this indus- 
try was brisker than in the preceding year. 
Other manufactures, on the whole, reported 
more employment, and a _ better situation 
was also indicated in communications, trans- 
portation, construction, services and _ trade. 
In spite of the improvement recorded, in 
1937, employment in construction continued 
dull, the index in the twelve months aver- 
aging only 66:2 per cent of the 1926 average. 


Employment in Manufacturing 


With only one interruption at midsummer, 
employment in manufacturing generally in- 
creased month by month from January 1 to 
October 1, during which period some 98,000 
men and women were added to the staffs of the 
co-operating establishments. In 1936, there 
had been continuous advances from the first 
of the year to October 1, but in those nine 
months the firms making returns had enlarged 
their forces by a much smaller number of per- 
sons, (viz. some 62,800). Seasonal losses on a 
scale greater than average in the experience of 
the years since 1921 were noted at November 
1 and December 1, 1937; nevertheless, employ- 
ment continued at an unusually high level, the 
index standing at 116-3 at the latter date, when 
it was higher than in any other December for 
which data are available, that for December 1, 
1928, the previous maximum, having been 
112-9. 

The December 1 index was 13-6 per cent 
higher than at January 1, 1937, an increase over 
the twelve months that exceeded the average 
advance of 84 per cent indicated between Jan- 
uary 1 and December 1 in the period 1921-1936. 
Employment in each month of last year was in 
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greater volume than at the same date in the 
preceding year, while the index at the 1937 
peak of 121-7 at October 1, was practically the 
same as at the previous high of 121-6 at 
August 1, 1929. However, employment last year 
was rather lower, on the average, than in 1929. 

Statistics were received during 1937 from 5,927 
manufacturers employing, on the average, 580,- 
999 operatives, as compared with the mean of 
522,756 reported by the 5,710 establishments 
making returns in 1936. The index averaged 
114-4 per cent of the 1926 payrolls of the co- 
operating firms, as compared with a mean of 
103-4 in the preceding year, 97-1 in 1935, 90-2 
in 1934, 80-9 in 1933, 84-4 in 1932, 95-3 in 
1931, 109-9 in 1930 and 117°1 in 1929. 

Index numbers are prepared for 45 different 
divisions and sub-divisions of factory employ- 
ment in each of which activity was generally 
greater than in 1936. 

The most pronounced advances during the 
year under review again occurred in iron and 
steel, in which a gain of over 18 per cent 
brought the 1937 index to 105-4, the highest 
since 1930. The electrical apparatus, non- 
ferrous metal, clay, glass and stone and lumber 
industries also recorded improvement over 1936 
that exceeded the average. The gains in these 
industries manufacturing capital goods, are 
interesting, as marking a second stage in the 
recovery movement, which first became evident 
in the production of goods for immediate con- 
sumption. 


Employment in Logging 


Employment in logging during the last few 
years has been unusually brisk, and this 
activity continued with increasing force during 
1937, when the annual index stood at 189°3, as 
compared with 138-7 in 1936, the previous 
maximum. Improvement in this comparison 
was indicated in all five economic areas, but 
the gains in Quebec and the Maritime Prov- 
inces were on a particularly large scale. The 
working force of the 351 logging firms supply- 
ing information during 1937 averaged 54,165. 
The reported payrolls varied between 24,822 at 
May 1 and 101,946 at the first of December. 
Towards the close of the year, forestry camps 
for unemployed transients were opened in 
British Columbia, improving the situation in 
that province, where bush operations were cur- 
tailed to some extent as a result of the war in 
China and other factors. During 1936, the 
number employed by the 321 employers co- 
operating was 39,234. 


Employment in Construction and 
Maintenance 


Employment in construction showed general 


advances in six months of 1937, during which 
period approximately 109,000 workers were 


taken on by the co-operating contractors; in 
the preceding year, increases were also recorded 
in six months, but the number of persons then 
added to the pay-rolls was only about 48,500. 
In 19387, the persons engaged on Dominion- 
Provincial unemployment relief projects! were 
fewer than as in 1936 or 1935 so that the recent 
improvement represents an encouraging revival 
in these industries. There were declines last 
year in railway construction, to which many 
workers had been transferred in 1936 from the 
unemployment relief camps. On the other 
hand, road work was decidedly more active 
than in 1986, although the index was rather 
lower than in 1935, and much lower than in 
1934. Building contractors reported moderate 
improvement, which resulted in a better situ- 
ation in that industry than in any other year 
since 1931. As a result of these various changes, 
employment in construction as a whole was in 
greater volume than in 19386 or 1935. The 
forces of the 1,156 co-operating employers 
aggregated 118,280 in the year being reviewed, 
varying from 62,462 at March 1, to 171,966 at 
the beginning of September. 

Building construction gained in seven months 
in 1937, as compared with only five monthly 
increases in 1936; the mean index in the year 
under review, (60:1 per cent of the 1926 
average), though higher than in the period 
1936-1932, was very much lower than in years 
of normal building activity. The average 
number of persons employed by the 753 report- 
ing contractors was 24,640. In 1936, 699 con- 
tractors had reported an average of 22,499 em- 
ployees. As already stated in connection with 
logging, there is an increasing tendency for the 
larger contractors to sublet their contracts, by 
trades, to sub-contractors, who usually em- 
ploy a comparatively small number of workers. 
When they have fewer than 15 employees, they 
are not asked to furnish data on employment, 
so that the number employed in building is 
undoubtedly substantially in excess of that 
covered in these statistics. This is particularly 
true at the present time, when much of the 
considerable volume of work resulting from the 
Dominion Housing Act and the Government 
Home Improvement Plan, being carried out by 
the smaller contractors, will not be reflected in 
the monthly surveys of employment. 


Road construction as reported to the Domi- 
nion Bureau of Statistics afforded less employ- 
ment in the first five months of 1937 than in 
the same period of 1936, but from then on 
activity was greater in the year under review, 
when the reported payrolls averaged 65,976, 
ranging between 25,429 at Mar. 1 and 106,382 
at the beginning of October. In 1936, the 
average was 50,342. The 1937 indexes averaged 


1See footnote on page 51. 
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174-3, compared with 135-5 in 1936, 175-5 in 
1935 and 221-3 in 1934. In many districts, 
road work normally is supplementary to the 
occupations usually followed by nearby 
residents, particularly agriculturists during 
slack periods on their farms, but in the last 
few years, has provided work for men on un- 
employment relief projects. The number! 
so engaged under agreements made ly the 
Dominion and Provincial governments was 
smaller in 1937 than during 1936. 


Railway Construction—As already stated, 
employment in railway construction generally 
was not so active as in the preceding year, 
when many of the unemployed had been 
absorbed into such work under agreements 
made with the Dominion Government. The 
working forces averaged 27,664, as compared 
with 30,955 in 1986. The reporting employers 
averaged 38, five more than in 1936. The 
mean index was 69-2, while in 1936, it was 
77°6. In 1928, when activity was at its 
maximum in this record of seventeen years, 
an average payroll of 46,148 persons was re- 
ported, and the mean index stood at 116-7. 


Employment in Services 


In the service division, monthly data were 
furnished by 476 firms, whose employees aver- 
aged 28,459. The situation showed improve- 
ment during seven months of the year under 
review, while activity in each month was 
greater than at the same date of 1936. The 
index averaged 130-2, compared with 124-5 
in the preceding year; the maximum was 131°6 
in 1929. Employment in hotels and restaurants 
was brisker than in 1936, reflecting the generally 
improved business situation, as well as a very 
good tourist season. In laundering and dry- 
cleaning establishments, employment was also 
in greater volume than in the preceding year. 


Employment in Trade 


As in the last few years, employment in 
trade was well maintained during 1937, when 
the index reached its maximum for this record. 
There were recessions in the first few months 
of the year, but the trend was upward from 
April 1 to Aug. 1, and again improved in 
the last quarter, while the general situation 
reported throughout the year was better than 
in 1936. The payrolls of the 1,353 firms co- 
operating in 1937 averaged 107,987 persons, 
and the index, 182-1, compared with 127-5 
in 1936. 

Of the workers reported in the trade group 
during 1937, 79,063 were reported by retail 
stores, in which activity was relatively greater 
than in wholesale houses. Improvement over 
1936 was reported in the distributive industries 





1See footnote on page 51. 


in all five economic areas. In recent years, 
there has been a growing tendency for the 
larger stores and chain organizations to absorb 
the small businesses which would otherwise 
not be represented in these statistics, and this 
change in organization has no doubt been a 
factor in keeping the index of employment 
in trade at a high level. 





Construction Industry in 1936 


The total value of work performed in the 
construction industry in 1936 amounted to 
$258,040,000, or an increase of $42,491,527 over 
the 1935 value, according to figures issued 
recently by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
New construction accounted for $170,645,824, 
and alterations, maintenance and repairs for 
$87 394,576, increases over the corresponding 
1935 figures of $29,657,596 and $12,833,931, 
respectively. The percentage increases are: 
Total value, 19°7; new construction, 21:0; 
alterations, maintenance and repairs, 17-2. 

An encouraging factor in these figures is 
that work performed by general and trade 
contractors, builders, etc., amounted to $196,- 
737,443 in 19386, as against a value of 
$147,530,111 in 1935, thereby showing an in- 
crease of $49,207,332 or 33-4 per cent. The 
1936 value was made up of $141,802,644 for 
new construction with $54,934,799 credited to 
alterations, maintenance and repairs, increases 
over the 1935 figures of $36,932,403 or 35:2 
per cent and $12,274,929 or 28-7 per cent, 
respectively. 

The consumption of materials by contractors, 
builders, etc., in 1936, amounted to $122,189,- 
238, an increase of $27,455,654 or 28-9 per 
cent over the 1935 cost, which was $94,733,584. 
As these materials represent, in practically 
every case, the finished product of manufac- 
turers, it can readily be seen that this increase 
represents greatly increased employment in 
numerous other industries and would appar- 
ently support the contention of leading con- 
tractors that their industry, directly or 
indirectly, supplies employment to one person 
out of every three employed in Canada. 





According to a pamphlet entitled The 
Agricultural Situation and Outlook, 1938, pub- 
lished by the Department of Agriculture in 
co-operation with the Department of Trade 
and Commerce, “wages of farm labour have 
been increasing since 1933, when they reached 
a low point in a very sharp decline from 1929. 
They increased sharply in 1936 and again in 
1937. A further increase may be expected in 
1938, as there has been a general upward 
trend of industrial production and diminishing 
unemployment.” 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN CANADA IN 
NOVEMBER, 1937 


HE following information as to the em- 
ployment situation in Canada is based 
upon reports from the following sources:— 

(1) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics re- 
ceives reports each month from most of the 
larger employers of labour throughout Canada 
in all industries except agriculture, fishing, 
hunting and highly specialized business, the 
returns being from firms employing fifteen 
workers or more. The number of firms so 
reported on December 1 was 10,459, the em- 
ployees on their payrolls numbering 1,159,727 
persons. 

(2) The Department of Labour receives re- 
ports from local trade unions throughout Can- 
ada, showing the number of their members 
who were unemployed in the period under 
review. The number of unions reporting for 
October was 1,918, having an aggregate mem- 
bership of 222,084 persons, 11-2 per cent of 


whom were without employment on December 
1. It should be understood that the report 
on the number of unemployed workers refers 
only to organized labour, definite figures not 
being available as to the number of unor- 
ganized workers who were without employment 
during the period reviewed. 

(3) The Department of Labour receives re- 
ports from the 64 offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada showing the number of 
applications for work, the existing vacancies 
and the number of workpeople placed in posi- 
tions. 

(4) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics re- 
ceives each month detailed statistics from 58 
cities throughout Canada showing the value 
of permits granted during the period for 
various classes of building construction, these 
figures indicating the degree of activity pre- 
vailing in the building trades, 


(1) The Employment Situation at the Beginning of December, 1937, 
as Reported by Employers 


Industrial employment at the beginning of 
December showed a large seasonal contrac- 
tion, according to data tabulated by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics from 10,459 
employers, whose staffs declined from 1,194,171 
in the preceding month to 1,159,727 at Dec. 1. 
This reduction of 34,444 persons exceeded the 
average loss indicated at Dec. 1 in the period, 
1921-1936, although it was smaller than at 
that date in certain of these years, notably 
1929 and 1930. The crude index, based on 
the 1926 average as 100, fell from 125-2 at 
Nov. 1 to 121-6 at Dec. 1, while the season- 
ally-adjusted index declined from 120-3 at 
the former to 119-1 at the latter date; this 
corrected index was then higher than in any 
other month since the autumn of 1929, with 
the exception of Oct. 1 and Nov. 1, 1937. 
Despite the curtailment at the beginning of 
December, industrial activity therefore con- 
tinues at a high level. 


In the years since 1920, the crude index 
at Dec. 1 has been as follows:—1937, 121-6; 
1936, 110-1; 1935, 104-6; 1934, 98-9; 1933, 
91-8; 19382, 83-2; 1931, 99-1; 19380, 108-5; 
1929, 119-1; 1928, 116-7; 1927, 108-1; 1926, 
102-3; 1925, 96-5; 1924, 91-9; 1923, 96-9; 
1922, 96-3 and 1921, 88-3. 

Manufacturing (notably of food and lumber 
products), communications, transportation and 
construction showed seasonal recessions at 
Dec. 1, 1937, those in construction and main- 


tenance being especially pronounced. On the 
other hand, logging, coal-mining and retail 
trade reported substantial improvement, also 
of a seasonal character. 

The staffs of the 10,106 firms making 
returns for Dec. 1, 1936, had aggregated 
1,044,969, a decline of 8,579 from the pre- 
ceding month; the loss in employment then 
recorded had been exceptionally small for the 
time of year. 

A brief survey of the situation at the end 
of 1937 shows that the general index of 
121-6 at Dec. 1, was 17-1 per cent higher 
than at the opening of the year; since the 
average advance between Jan. 1 and Dec. 1 
in the last sixteen years has been just over 
8 per cent, the improvement effected during 
the last twelve months has _ considerably 
exceeded the normal. Outstanding features 
of the 1937 situation have been the con- 
tinued activity in manufacturing, mining and 
logging, together with further advances in 
communications, services and trade. Con- 
struction was also decidedly brisker than in 
1936, while transportation showed little gen- 
eral change. Employment in the Maritime 
Provinces, Quebec, Ontario and _ British 
Columbia continued at a high level, while in 
the Prairie area no general change from 1936 
was recorded. 
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A review of employment during the year 
1937, in considerable detail, appears elsewhere 
in this issue. 


Employment by Economic Areas 


Each of the five economic areas recorded 
lowered activity at Dec. 1; firms in Ontario 
laid off the largest number of persons, but 
the greatest percentage loss was in the 
Prairies. Employment generally was brisker 
than at the beginning of December of last 
year. 


EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS 


the employers whose data were tabulated. 
The index at the latest date, standing at 
122-5, was higher than at the beginning of 
December of other years of the record, in- 
cluding 1929, when the extraordinarily large 
contraction mentioned above had considerably 
reduced the general index. Most of the 
decrease at the date under review took place 
in construction, although manufacturing, par- 
ticularly of pulp and paper and lumber 
products, was also slacker than in November. 
Logging showed substantial gains, and coal- 
mining and retail trade were seasonally active. 


REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 


Note—tThe curve is based on the number of employees at work on the first day of the 
month as indicated by the firms reporting, in comparison with the average number of 
employees they reported during the calendar year 1926 as 100. 
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Maritime Provinces—Improvement was in- 
dicated in Nova Scotia, largely in coal-mining, 
but curtailment in New Brunswick and Prince 
Edward Island resulted in a decline in the 
Maritime Provinces as a unit. Returns were 
furnished by 718 firms employing 88,478 
workers, as against 91,909 at Nov. 1. This 
loss exceeded the average recorded at Dec. 1 
in the years, 1921-1936, although it was 
smaller than in certain other years of the 
record, notably in 1929, when approximately 
7,600 men and women had been laid off by 
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1936 1937 
The following shows indexes for each of 
the Maritimes in the last seven months:— 
Index Numbers (1926=100) 


Relative Dec.1 Nov.1 

Provinces weight 1937 1937 
Prince Edward Island 1-7 79-4 83-0 
Nova Seotias. 4.2025 ~ 55-4 127-6 124-9 
New Brunswick.. 42-9 118-9 1382-8 
Maritimes... .t. .< POO) 122-h TO 7=5 


At Dec. 1, 1936, the 706 reporting estab- 
lisments had 83,093 employees, as compared 
with 86,060 in the preceding month. 
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Quebec—There was a falling-off in Quebec, 
according to statements from 2,513 employers 
of 361,048 persons, or 2,587 fewer than at 
the first of November. Employment has 
decreased at the beginning of December in 
thirteen of the preceding sixteen years for 
which statistics have been prepared; the 
reduction at the latest date was smaller than 
the average in the experience of these years. 
The index declined from 130-5 at Nov. 1 to 
129-6 at Dec. 1, 1987 when it was 15-1 per 
cent higher than at Dec. 1, 1936. Manu- 
facturing reported curtailment as compared 
with Nov. 1, 1937; the largest losses were 
those of a seasonal character in the leather, 
lumber, pulp and paper, metal and textile 
divisions, while tobacco and beverage factories 
were busier. Transportation and building and 
highway construction were seasonally slacker. 
On the other hand, heightened activity was 
noted in construction and maintenance work 
on the railways. Logging and trade also 
recorded greatly increased employment, as is 
usual at the time of year. Statistics for 
Dec. 1, 1936, had been tabulated from 2,395 
firms with a combined payroll of 312,279 
persons; this was a contra-seasonal increase 
of 6,422 over their Nov. 1 staffs. 


Ontario—Employment in Ontario showed 
a substantial seasonal contraction at the 
beginning of December, when manufacturing, 
mining, communications, transportation and 
construction reported reductions, those in the 
last-named being especially marked. Within 
the group of factory employment, tobacco 
and beverage and _ non-metallic mineral 
product factories showed marked improve- 
ment, but there were large seasonal losses 
in the vegetable food and lumber divisions, 
together with smaller declines in leather, 
rubber, textiles, electrical apparatus and some 
other classes. On the other hand, logging 
and retail trade recorded seasonal improve- 
ment on a large scale. The 4,632 firms mak- 
ing returns for Dec. 1, 1937, had 490,413 
employees, compared with 508,193 at the 
beginning of November. This decrease ex- 
ceeded the usual seasonal loss experienced in 
Ontario in the years, 1921-1936. The index, 
at 125-8 at Dec. 1, 1937, compared favour- 
ably with that of 112-9 at the same date in 
1936; the 4,499 employers whose reports were 
then compiled had 438,641 persons on their 
paylists. 


Prairie Provinces—Seasonal declines were 
indicated in the Prairie Provinces at the date 
under review, when the 1,499 co-operating 
firms reported they had released 7,234 workers, 
reducing their staffs to 128315 at Dec. 1; 
while this decline was smaller than at the 
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same date in either 1935 or 1936, it exceeded 
the average loss indicated in the years since 
1920. Retail trade, coal-mining and logging 
showed seasonal improvement, but transporta- 
tion, manufacturing and construction afforded 
less employment, the losses in personnel in 
the last-named being considerable. Industrial 
activity at the beginning of December was 
at a rather higher level than at the same 
date in 19386; data were then received from 
1,460 establishments with 125,821 employees, 
compared with 134,641 at the first of Novem- 
ber, 1936. The following shows indexes in 
each of the Prairie Provinces in the last seven 
months :— 


(1926=100) 
Relative Dec.1 Nov.1 
Provinces weight 1937 1937 
Manitoba. . 45-9 96-0 99-3 
Saskatchewan.. .. .. 20°5 99-8 115-9 
ATDOLCT) re ees Py 33°6 108-0 110°5 
Prairies. . 100:0 100°5 106-2 
British Columbia—Further contractions 


occurred in British Columbia, in accordance 
with the movement almost invariably noted 
at the beginning of December in this record 
of seventeen years. There were gains in 
logging, but manufactuirng was. slacker, 
chiefly in food and lumber factories, and 
mining transportation and construction also 
released employees. A similar decrease had 
been recorded at December 1, 1936, when the 
index was several points lower. The 1,097 
firms reporting for the date under review had 
91,473 employees, as compared with 94,885 
in their preceding statement. At December 
1, 1986, 1,046 employers had reported a staff 
of 85,635 persons. 

Table I gives index numbers by economic 
areas. 


Employment by Cities 


Lessened activity was indicated in each of 
the eight centres for which separate tabula- 
tions are made; Montreal, Quebec City, 
Toronto, Ottawa, Hamilton, Windsor, Winni- 
peg and Vancouver all showed reduced em- 
ployment. The situation in each of these cities 
was better than at December 1 in 1936 or any 
of the last few years. 


Montreal—There was a considerable de- 
cline in the employment afforded by the 
1,418 co-operating firms, whose staffs were re- 
duced by 3,112 persons to 156,790 at the 
beginning of December. Manufacturing on the 
whole reported less employment, mainly in 
textile, leather and iron and steel plants. 
Transportation and road construction also 
showed curtailment, while there were sub- 
stantial gains in building construction and 
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in retail trade. A large increase had beea 
noted at the same date of last year, but the 
index of employment was then several points 
lower than that of 104-3 at the latest date. 
The 1,371 establishments furnishing returns 
for December 1, 1936, had reported 147,709 
men and women on their paylists. 


Quebec—lIndustrial activity in Quebec City 
declined, 623 workers being laid off by the 
177 employers whose returns were received, 
and who had 13,248 employees at December 
1; this reduction was rather larger than the 
average loss indicated at that date in the 
years since 1923. The largest contractions 
since November 1, 1937, were in manufactur- 
ing, mainly of leather products, while other 
industries showed little change on the whole. 
The general recession indicated at the 
beginning of December.in 1936 had been on 
a smaller scale, but the index was then 


slightly lower; statements for December 1, 
1936, had been received from 174 firms with 
12,706 persons on their payrolls. 


Toronto.—Decreases in personnel were re- 
corded in Toronto by 1,562 firms who em- 
ployed 139,312 persons, as compared with 
140,269 at the beginning of November. Trade 
showed noteworthy improvement, and hotels 
and restaurants were also more active. Manu- 
facturing, as a whole, however, was seasonally 
dull, the textile group reporting the greatest 
reductions, and construction released a con- 
siderable number of persons. Smaller losses 
had been registered at December 1 of last 
year, but the index of employment then was 
over six points lower than that of 111-9 at 
the latest date. For December 1, 1936, 1,521 
establishments had made returns, showing that 
they employed 131,398 workers, compared with 
131,784 at November 1. 


Taste .—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY ECONOMIC AREAS 


(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 





e Maritime . Prairie British 
es Canada Provinces Quebec Ontario Provinces | Columbia 

Dees lt (OF eo. et eres ge. neere ae 3 ier 88-3 100-4 79-8 91-5 94-9 78-9 
ECa LALO Laas Ae ene SP oneS . Serene: Ree a ee 96-3 103-4 89-5 100-5 100-8 84-8 
Deck Taho2arion ts. int steers s 2A os Bee Lae $6-9 102-3 93-9 99-5 98-6 86-7 
GC a lh 24 lee ec Send Redes chs ne eM ec aeenere 91-9 89-0 90-8 94-1 91-1 88-7 
Pees Del ZO Ve oad. HAMA ee 5 eae ts soe 96-5 93-7 93-9 98-6 96-7 96-7 
Dec, fl 192605. 2: Sheet ae ee. ER: 102-3 95-5 102-7 103-1 104-7 100-0 
IB Pex. 04) S05 aT aS aie Ri, Oy Tae ie a PR 6 as lS 108-1 99-1 110-1 109-1 110-8 101-0 
Deer WiG29-0 5. He ih Ol BRA. Sa eee Pei, 3 116-7 108-1 112-6 119-7 125-3 107-9 
IEC GD ee. Bind ac beta Ot ont ee es 119-1 113-3 118-4 123-1 119-0 108-3 
ID OCF Lee OS Ot Paget ccnitnestatanicdahionss cite te aes eek oe 108-5 109-5 106-7 108-2 118-6 100-0 
DEST 1IST: SA eT es Ee 99-1 112-7 94-7 99-3 106-0 90-5 
WDWeGs ie lO De het kawchivess «hice of tuxcioeenion brite EEE: 83-2 83-8 82-9 84-1 86-7 73°8 
DE CIpET 1983 Fe ied eri dns weeec ae maaan eA 91-8 93-4 92-4 93-3 89-3 85-4 
Dect. l) WS84 y retee oe ee ks ee ee 98-9 106-9 96-4 101-7 94-3 92-9 
TENG Gs Sens OS Bhs sts vattet ans x A casabca bins siciglecthatan the cenene isnt. a 104-6 107-5 103-8 107-0 101-3 99-3 
Janie UOS Gamera hatin a eoticte tr Me eerie ees 99-1 108-1 95-5 102-7 95-1 92-4 
Le) oY epee Seema ce ci cae eee eee ee eee 98-4 102-2 95-2 102-4 93-7 94-1 
Mart J on ee tee ee ee 98-9 101-7 95-1 103-8 95-1 92-4 
ADE Dla] cto hoicee SO OO Eee ae ee es 97-4 101-8 91-4 103-4 90-5 95-9 

12 cape Neer ae RR oss Arey nan VR RRP ae UP ogee ear tear ee eee 99-5 103-4 96-4 103-4 92-7 99-0 
JCS. 35) Ce ee Ce eee 102-0 103-4 99-8 104-7 97-7 102-0 
SATE SG Sen. Sea Sa ote a Oe ee Seer Aes, So ae Se 104-6 111-7 101-6 106-2 101-9 104-8 
TiN ant Wart wines =. ty Spe wna oar te tl, erie rn yeah 105-6 118-9 101-3 107-1 103-9 107-9 
Shakes: SO ade cee ey eR: 107-1 114-4 103-0 108-1 107-4 109-3 
OS Ape by eee Gc cpoeiae eet: 6 chee eee eee 110-1 117-9 106-0 112-6 108-6 108-1 
INOIael es. fe cone cai ae ee ee ee 111-0 119-4 110-3 112-8 106-0 105-4 
Deer Atwic.( Sy). Bees... Hes Jee 110-1 115-3 112-6 112-9 98-6 101-5 
Fame ol 1987 2. Pears tS i BAIS SAAR DE Ty 103-8 109-5 104-0 107-5 94-2 95-4 
Beby ©. PEA. 2.0 saceeent Et ae 104-1 107-5 106-7 108-4 91-4 91-3 
Mar. Deak da roanne cee ee ob amas eo Ps ee 102-8 106-6 102-5 108-9 91-3 89-2 
A) 00 hel ke i Be Em fal ok 103-0 105-4 102-2 108-8 89-4 97-5 
LES a ia ROR ee ae Re Kee iad, hehe ene 106-3 110-7 105-2 111-2 93-2 103-4 
LUT Clea i Aaehais aati ito Nin ER AS Mh IIb coh gS 114-3 122-0 113-6 118-8 99-3 112-2 
Es Duets. Dacha thee. | (te ore sree bew ene ee “6 ge 119-1 135-8 118-0 12252 104-0 117-1 
PO Mee Chee a ee kee ne. ee ee eee 120-0 134-3 120-8 122-2 105-6 116-9 
Septal. Scheeten. Aare, Pore: ee aed 123-2 135-4 124-5 125-0 109-4 121-2 
Oct. ee er, ant... ack aeteeane:.. ban 125-7 134-9 127-3 130-4 107-6 117-9 
ING re. Soe s sees ee a ok eee. eee 125-2 127-3 130-5 130-4 106-2 111-5 
Dec. Al. Bee ei ER i 20 DSS 121-6 122-5 129-6 125-8 100-5 107-5 


Relative Weight of Employment by Economic 
ATEasias St Dec ilH1937 2004... Pee. Oa Se Be 





42-3 11-1 7-9 


Notre.—The ‘‘Relative Weight’, as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated area, to the total 
number of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review... . 
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Ottawa—There was a falling-off in Ottawa, 
where manufacturing, communications and con- 
struction reported curtailment. Two hundred 
and four concerns recorded a combined pay- 
roll of 13,961 workers, as against 14,813 in their 
last report. Employment was in much the 
same volume as at the beginning of Decem- 
ber, 1936, although the decline then indicated 
by 202 employers of 13,811 persons had been 
on a small scale. 


Hamilton—A decrease occurred in Hamil- 
ton, where an aggregate working force of 
37,466 persons was employed by the 294 firms 
furnishing data, who had 38,485 employees on 
their November 1 staffs. Manufacturing as 
a whole was slacker, the losses taking place 
mainly in food and iron and steel plants. 
Little general change was reported in the non- 
manufaturing industries. The index, at 116-2, 
was decidedly higher than at the same date 
of a year ago, although the tendency had then 
been upward, according to the 289 co-oper- 


ating establishments, whose payrolls had 


aggregated 32,725 men and women. 


Windsor—There was a slight falling-off in 
Windsor, mainly in construction, while manu- 
facturing showed moderate improvement. 
Statements were tabulated from 179 employers 
with 20,886 workers, compared with 21,019 in 
the preceding month. An increase had bee: 
indicated at December 1, 1936, when state- 
ments had been received from 174 firms with 
17,653 employees. The index was then many 
points lower. 


Winnipeg—Employment showed a reces- 
sion in Winnipeg, according to data received 
from 489 firms employing 41,096 persons, as 
compared with 42,174 at November 1. A 
substantial reduction took place in manufac- 
turing, mainly in food, textile and iron and 
steel plants; there was also a decline in com- 
munications, transportation and construction. 
while retail trade showed greatly heightened 
activity of a seasonal character, and services 


Taste IIL.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PRINCIPAL CITIES 


(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 





ae Montreal Quebec Toronto 
1D) ee Wik es ee CSET Dl lh A SR ise 102-7 
LB exon Ms ty ee EN Ml (neat Mae ERP 99-7 
TOC ig ll sel OE tr cy cts 94-3 99-6 96-6 
D6, UEP se RE 98-3 95-4 100-4 
DC Crean heel 2O) ie 101-9 102-3 103-8 
JB sice PRIS Dae eee 108-7 119-9 110-5 
IB YS ei. AR Ue 1809) ea oe 113-0 122-1 120-5 
TICE iy hel GON ww aad Ltt 127-1 122-9 
MD eGra Leo Orca 108-6 128-0 113-8 
De IEC SS 96-7 108-7 104-8 
IDos ECR h eee 85-1 95-9 91-2 
ecw, Ula cere a 84-5 92-9 92-0 
1B YS ox OSE) a 86-7 92-4 97-1 
DCC hp lel OS 06 kod 91-9 99-0 100-8 
Fe MMC co 86-4 93-5 100-6 
LN es ROM Ee eee 87-6 92-0 96-4 
Jip el ON Bie eh 87-5 93-3 97-8 
Aor ile deta ea tiewsincieht 88-3 91-7 98-7 
si Eg ga PP eo a 92-7 95-8 100-2 
Abia Sy SM ES ie ark SE 93-7 96-8 101-1 
ULL Var lca tart taro 93-5 94-5 101-4 
Nee Me BP | ea 92-2 96-5 101-3 
Debi aael Aton toute task 94-3 97-9 103-4 
OR pe Ot, See. ats 95-6 98-1 105-5 
iNONce we lentes teata tts 94-6 97-1 105-9 
2 ys an Le ck 98-3 95-2 105-7 
SAO! plo eak aoa: 90-4 92-0 103-4 
3 ES) 0) itt OR SRE a 91-8 91-7 101-9 
LU ire Onl Dee ie ee RS 92-6 92-7 103-2 
ANG OSG RON Wee PA RO, 96-8 93-3 105-8 
Mise) ee. eee cise 101-1 97-6 107-4 
SUING i iret e ctaatenecopehsiate 105-2 101-6 108-7 
A aR Ne Le a RE 105-5 106-4 109-5 
PATI OP lh nee tetas 38 « 105-2 108-6 107-8 
Debus . lgdsastoetenat 107-6 110-0 110-0 
OC ae Let gets tees 107-4 107-2 112-6 
INGO Sal cedeatar c.cteut tas citi 106-4 103-8 112-7 
OCH L. dant sete. d tate 104-3 99-3 111-9 
Relative Weight of 
Hmployment by 
Cities as at Dec. 1, 
AOD a Sohne Meters sata 13-5 1-1 12-0 





Ottawa Hamilton Windsor Winnipeg | Vancouver 
Be oda gett eM Pe ies es eee rt 100-1 78-5 
100-4 OS URI Ne. tect oe 90-3 84-9 
98-3 SU 4a ee erate 85-5 90-0 
96-3 93-3 92-9 93-7 95-8 
99-9 101-7 98-7 107-9 101-4 
108-3 107-3 84-2 111-5 98-7 
115-1 118-0 142-5 116-8 102-8 
121-8 128-7 123-5 113-8 109-4 
116-0 104-6 113-6 104-3 107-4 
PAB yp 94-0 72-3 93-2 98-3 
92-6 76-6 63-7 82-2 85-8 
95-4 80-0 78-2 83-3 84-9 
96-0 86-1 77-9 87-1 89-0 
103-6 100-4 118-7 94-1 100-3 
103-2 95-7 116-4 91-9 97-2 
99-5 96-8 120-0 91-2 97-8 
101-4 97-1 ilar, 94-1 96-9 
103-1 96-8 131-2 88-1 100-1 
107-7 98-1 136-1 87-3 101-9 
108-2 97-6 123-2 90-9 103-8 
110-0 99-4 113-0 92-7 106-0 
107-4 99-8 115-1 93-8 109-2 
111-2 97-7 106-9 92-9 110-0 
110-9 98-0 120-3 95-3 109-1 
108-8 100-4 126-1 94-9 107-0 
104-3 101-7 129-4 94-7 106-0 
102-8 99-0 137-1 92-4 195-3 
98-8 101-7 145-2 89-4 104-7 
99-8 103-7 146-8 90-8 103°8 
101-9 108-2 151-4 91-6 104-4 
106-6 111-9 152-9 93-5 105-6 
111-8 114-2 153-1 96-5 110-8 
114-9 116-3 149-8 99-2 114-8 
112-7 117-7 135-0 97°6 117-3 
113-7 119-4 132-2 98-8 119-6 
114-4 117-3 140-2 97-6 117-9 
111-7 119-4 154-1 98-0 115-0 
105-2 116-2 153-1 95-4 109-5 
1-2 3-2 1-8 3°5 3-1 





Norr.—The ‘‘Relative Weight’, as given just above, shows the proportion of employeesin the indicated city, to the total 
number of all employeesreported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date underreview. 
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were also brisker. The general index, at 95-4, 
was fractionally higher than at the same date 
of last year, when a small decrease had been 
recorded by the 483 concerns furnishing data, 
whose working force had aggregated 40,639. 


Vancouver—Employment in Vancouver 
again declined, according to 462 employers of 
35,478 workers, as compared with 37,254 in 
the preceding month. Manufacturing, mainly 
of food and lumber products, was slacker, and 
transportation and construction also afforded 
less employment; on the other hand, retail 
trade showed improvement in preparation for 
the holiday season. A smaller loss on the 
whole had been reported at the beginning of 
December, 1936, when 437 establishments had 
employed 34,130 men and women; the index 
then was a few points lower than that of 
109-5 reported at the latest date. 


Index numbers by cities are given in 
Table 2. 


Empleyment by Industries 


Manufacturing—A seasonal decrease in em- 
ployment occurred at December 1 in manu- 
facturing establishments, 6,003 of which em- 
ployed 590,919 operatives, compared with 
604,942 at November 1. This decline of 2:3 
per cent rather exceeded the average loss in- 
dicated at the beginning of December in the 
experience of the sixteen preceding years for 
which data are available, so that the index, 
after correction for the seasonal movement, 
showed. a slight falling-off from the preceding 
month, standing at 117-5 at December 1, ays- 
compared with the seasonally-adjusted index 
of 117-8 at November 1. 

Tobacco works’ reported considerably 
heightened activity at the beginning of 


TasLe II1.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES 


(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 





All 
ao Indus- Manf. Log. 
tries 

Dees Vee 100i et 88-3 85-8 110-5 
Dec. 1, L922: Pay. os a0 see 96-3 94-9 152-9 
Meer 102s a eh ee 96-9 95-5 148-4 
MGCL YL pl ODE Naat sear e here 91-9 88-7 153-6 
Weer 14 1920. si eee 96-5 95:3 139-3 
Dees L J26 esol ee 102-3 101-5 139-2 
DOC al ad O2da ts fines. ae 108-1 104-3 182-7 
Deen MI DLOD8i vate een toe 116-7 112-9 178-1 
PIGCH dl, ODO Ree cee ae 119-1 112-8 212-3 
Dece’ T1930 Bas. ck eae 108-5 100-6 106-5 
DSCs ets oe ee 99-1 89-6 73-1 
UB Ye Teaken! a8 US pie (= ane eee 83-2 80-3 56-2 
Dee. oh, LISS sock 91-8 84-4 166-5 
POCA el OSS. doe ee 98-9 91-3 198-6 
Deceit el osoree na. 104-6 101-4 183-5 
Dans. Ul LOsGe Tae cee 99-1 96-8 183-4 
1 Ofc] Com Ee A ko Ae ee At 98-4 98-5 173-1 
Misr 7) 10 t: S ame act eae 98-9 99-5 147-0 
April! U2. qoereescc ls ee 97-4 101-1 102-6 
Miaegi 1", oa Nee he ee 99-5 102-7 88-6 
wUtey A, a eee eet 102-0 103-4 94-1 
Viulye LS eee eS 104-6 104-7 93-4 
JT a MRE BFS es eRe or 105-6 104-9 85-0 
Dept 3 eee ne ee 107-1 105-9 82-7 
ete lt A eee ee eee 110-1 109-0 141-7 
IN OVE (Ol 3:3: Ron tee 111-0 107-7 206-9 
DIST bt Neen Ane sovbersanira- es 110-1 107-0 265-7 
Sang 1) 19ST se re ae 103-8 102-4 242-1 
CS 0 Pie OO Rae nee =” RPA ane ge 104-1 105-3 244-4 
Maret y's). aye enc ee 102-8 107-6 193-3 
Appl dye oe ate ft ieeee 103-0 110-8 132-5 
BMisryaie ln a Bras Se ae 106-3 113-8 86-7 
OUnGE lo" Se 114-3 117-9 109-1 
SUlye il. BONO. cota ee 119-1 119-0 125-0 
pAtigter | >. Serene oS ee 120-0 118-1 124-7 
Pept. iL. che eee es ewe 123-2 121-2 143-4 
(OPE GR Ter ante gee serra 125-7 121-7 208-5 
ING Wes Ds Se ee ee ee 125-2 119-0 306-3 
DUE akg Wah ee toy eager 121-6 116-3 355-4 
Relative Weight of Em- 

ployment by Industries as 

at Dees l N9sha ew 100-0 50-9 8-8 


Min. Comm. | Trans. | Constr. Serv. Trade 
102-5 89-2 98-7 69-4 78-0 95-5 
107-5 87-2 106-5 75-2 79-9 96-2 
110-8 91-1 105-1 76-7 88-7 96-0 
103-8 94-0 99-9 71:5 89-5 98-3 
101-3 96-8 101-4 78-7 90-6 103-1 
109-0 102-2 101-5 91-3 97-9 108-9 
113-1 104-6 107-1 99-5 106-9 121-2 
121-0 114-7 112-2 113-2 117-2 127-4 
127-2 127-5 108-4 119-0 125-3 135-4 
117-8 115-3 102-5 127-3 123-9 134-8 
107-5 100-5 93-5 128-8 116-1 125-6 

99-9 89-3 83-9 67-6 103-7 117-8 
105-5 81-0 79-8 94-6 108-8 119-1 
122-9 79-8 80-1 100-3 115-2 126-0 
131-1 81-0 84-0 95-9 116-3 131-1 
129-9 79°3 77-9 74-8 118-0 135-9 
129-4 77-2 78-2 74-4 116-4 121-6 
129-1 77°7 78-9 78-2 117-5 123-1 
128-2 77-7 78-5 71-8 118-5 121-0 
127-4 78-4 82-8 79-4 120-4 123-3 
132-1 80-0 85-4 87-0 123-0 127-1 
134-1 82-4 87-1 97-4 131-7 127-3 
137-9 84-1 88-7 102-9 135-8 126-3 
140-2 86-0 89-4 109-0 137-5 126°3 
147-9 84-6 88-3 103-9 127-4 129-6 
151-8 83-1 87-1 99-6 124-9 132-0 
150-3 81-7 86-5 80-1 122- 136-0 
145-6 80:7 81-4 61-2 124-8 136-9 
147-6 79-8 80-7 57-2 119-1 128-4 
145-8 80-8 79-6 52-8 118-9 126-1 
146-0 81-4 79°5 53-7 122-7 127-5 
147-4 82-9 85-1 71-4 125-2 128-4 
151-9 85-6 86-7 105-2 129-0 131-5 
153-6 88-0 89-4 128°5 137-5 133-4 
153-7 89-9 89-1 139-8 141-7 132-2 
159-1 90-9 89-7 144-5 146-6 130-9 
163-9 90-5 90-4 144-3 135-4 133-4 
161-1 88-9 87-2 131-7 131-0 137-0 
162-3 85-9 84-1 104-2 130-6 139-6 

6-5 2-0 8-7 10-7 2°5 9-9 





Nors.—The “‘Relative Weight’, as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated industry, to the 
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December, and there was moderate improve- 
ment in non-metallic mineral products manu- 
facturing. On the other hand, there were 
reductions (in most cases of a seasonal char- 
acter) in the food, lumber, textile, leather, 
pulp and paper, electrical apparatus, iron and 
steel, rubber and other industries. Although 
@ smaller decline had been indicated at 
December 1, 1936, the crude index then was 
over nine points lower. 


Marked improvement in manufacturing has 
been a satisfactory feature of the situatioa 
during 1937. The December 1 index of 116-3 
was 13-6 per cent higher than at the beginning 
of the year; this was an increase in the twelve 
months that considerably exceeded the average 
advance (8-5 per cent) indicated between 
January 1 and December 1 in the experience 
of the years since 1920. During 1937, the 
general movement in manufactures was almost 
uninterruptedly favourable from the beginning 
of January until October 1; seasonal curtail- 


ment occurred in the last two months of the 
year, but factory employment continues at an 
unusually high level. The gains during th: 
year have been widely distributed among the 
various industries grouped under manu- 
facturing, while all five economic areas have 
shared in the general recovery in these im- 
portant classes. 

The unadjusted indexes of factory employ-. 
ment (based on the 1926 average as 100), have 
been as follows at December 1 in the years 
since 1920; 1937, 116-3; 1936, 107-0; 1935, 
101-4; 1934, 91-3; 19383, 84-4; 1932, 80-3; 1931, 
89-6; 1930, 100-6; 1929, 112-8; 1928, 112-9; 
1927, 104-3; 1926, 101-5; 1925, 95-3; 1924, 
88:7; 1923, 95-5; 1922, 94-9 and 1921, 85-8. 

For December 1, 1936, returns were re- 
ceived from 5,841 manufacturers having 542,803 
operatives, as against 546,159 at the beginning 
of November a year ago. 

Animal Products—Edible—There were fur- 
ther seasonal declines in this industry, meat- 


Tarte IV.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES (Averace 1926=100) 


Industries 1Relative} Dec. 1, 

Weight 1937 
Manufacturimg’..7. Ae Res. Jak.t 50-9 116-3 
Animal products—edible............ 2-3 136-8 
Bur‘and productsa-: o.8% s daacee o. . 2 93-4 
Leather and products............... 1-8 102-8 
Boots and shoes.................. 1-2 101-3 
Lumber and products............... 3-7 79-9 
Rough and dressed lumber........ 1-9 63-8 
MGrMiGUrescet airs et eee “7 92-0 
Other lumber products............ 1-1 120-3 
Musical instruments.................- “1 52-2 
Plant products—edible.............. 3:1 122-3 
Pulp and paper products............ 5-9 111-8 
Pulprand! Paper... f2. ee tosis ee ok 2-7 103-8 
Paperproductsteinutt .2aeck . Gai. 1-0 138-8 
Printing and publishing........... 2-2 113-0 
Rubber products . .ccccnieehe o- Soyo ne 1-2 111-6 
Textile products gt rors. owe ter tess 9-4 126-6 
Thread, yarn and cloth........... 3-7 143-2 
Cotton yarn and cloth............ 1-8 105-5 
Woollen yarn and cloth........... 8 150-2 
Artificial silk and silk goods...... -9 535-2 
Hosiery and knit goods........... 1-8 128-7 
Garments and personal furnisnihgs. 3-0 116-9 
Other textile products............ 9 102-0 
Plant progucts.(n.6.8u)icsacdk.. bee 1-7 150-4 
A ODACCOM oc crs see eR ee 1:0 141-5 
Distilled and malt liquors........ -7 161-6 
Wood distillates and extracts........ +1 162-9 
Chemicals and allied products...... 1-1 157-4 
Clay, glass and stone products...... 9 92-9 
Hlectric light and power............ 1-4 128-4 
Electrical apparatus...............- 1-8 152-9 
Iron and steel products..... het ag Gees fret 12-2 108-7 
Crude, rolled and forged products. 1-5 139-2 
Machinery (other than vehicle) cn 1-2 133-3 
Agricultural implements.......... 5 74-4 
Handovelicles. ay eed vac s 5-2 100-0 
Automobiles and parts.......... 2-0 159-1 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing... 3 79-9 
Heating appliances................ “5 126-8 
Tron and steel fabrication, n.e.s.... 7 123-4 
Foundry and machineshop products 5 120-0 
Other iron and steel products..... 1-8 112-3 
Non-ferrous metal products......... 2-2 158-3 
Non-metallic mineral products...... 1-3 151-4 
Miscellaneous sOiE? . ae nate 5 133-2 


Nov. 1, | Dee.1, | Dec.1, | Dee.1, | Dec.1, | Dec.1, 
1937 1936 1935 1934 1933 1932 
119-0 107-0 101-4 91-3 84-4 80-3 
138-2 128-4 115-4 108-9 101-0 95-0 

99-5 95-5 101-5 89-0 88-7 81-0 
109-2 106-0 103-8 94-3 86-8 86-7 
109-1 103-2 102-6 92-3 87-7 90-8 

89-0 77-7 69-8 64-5 59-0 50-6 

77-4 67-2 57-2 52-5 46-0 36-2 

93-5 90-3 85-4 78-1 79-1 73-9 
121-4 100-8 96-2 90-7 76-5 76-2 

56-8 50-2 51-8 52-3 44.4 43-9 
138-0 122-5 114-7 103-7 103-1 102-9 
113-9 105-5 98-7 94-7 88-1 86-1 
109-0 96-7 87-4 83-4 74-1 70-2 
139-0 127-9 118-1 109-4 103-7 99-3 
111-7 109-5 106-9 104-5 101-4 102-9 
115-1 101-2 98-3 92-3 89-2 86-1 
128-9 120-8 117-0 107-1 103-5 96-3 
140-9 136-2 136-9 121-2 116-6 105-4 
104-1 97-8 97-8 86-3 82-3 76-9 
144-9 150-0 142-4 123-9 130-7 112-9 
530-4 517-2 538-7 476-7 427-3 367-2 
129-2 128-2 127-6 117-6 120-2 115-1 
123-3 109-0 99-4 94-2 88-8 85-0 
108-6 97-7 94-5 87-7 81-9 73-5 
125-2 134-8 143-8 128-3 118-7 121-7 
100-3 119-5 144-1 122-7 119-9 125-4 
161-3 157-2 141-0 137-1 115-9 115-6 
153-7 158-1 140-0 127-2 128-0 105-2 
159-9 143-7 135-5 122-4 114-8 106-9 

94-4 82-3 75-8 68-9 57-7 53-9 
129-6 117-5 116-2 113-1 104-9 110-6 
158-6 125-0 124-5 111-3 96-3 101-5 
109-3 92-1 86-8 71-4 63-0 60-1 
144-3 120-9 115-7 92-3 74-3 63-7 
134-9 110-4 93-6 83-3 68-3 67-7 

80-2 51-8 52-5 39-1 30-6 24-2 

98-0 87-1 83-7 67-8 63-3 62-1 
151-9 140-5 120-0 69-8 61-3 50-9 

68-2 61-0 59-5 52-2 43-2 54-5 
135-0 121-6 105-3 92-8 84-7 72-0 
130-4 85-0 89-5 61-5 51-3 , 46-2 
120-6 104-7 94-8 77-1 64-7 62-8 
113-5 95-3 87-2 77-4 68-8 65-3 
159-7 140-4 125-8 110-4 93-8 79-8 
149-5 142-5 137-5 132-2 125-9 118-2 
139-8 133-5 125-0 119-2 103-6 98-4 


1The ‘‘Relative Weight’’ column shows the proportion that the number of employees in the indicated industry is of the total 
number of employees reported in all industries by the firms making returns at the date under review. 
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packing plants and dairies being rather 
slightly slacker. There was a reduction of 
254 in the staffs of the 296 firms making 
returns, who had 26,469 employees. This 
decrease involved fewer persons than that 
recorded at the same date in 1936, and 
employment was then at a lower level. 


Leather and Products—Employment in this 
industry showed a considerable loss at the 
beginning of December, occurring largely in 
boot and shoe factories. Statements were 
tabulated from 300 manufacturers, employing 
20,977 persons, as compared with 22,805 at 
November 1. Smaller reductions had been 
noted at December 1, 1936, when the index 
was several points higher. 


Lumber and Products—Seasonal curtail- 
ment of operations on a much greater scale 
than at the beginning of December, 1936, 
took place in this group; the reductions were 
principally in rough and dressed lumber mills, 
in Quebec and British Columbia. Data were 
received from 889 lumber firms, whose staffs 
declined from 47,759 workers at November 1 
to 42,850 at December 1. The index was 
slightly higher than at the same date a year 
ago. 


Plant Products—Edible—There was a sea- 
sonal contraction of 4,650 employees in the 
vegetable food factories whose returns were 
received; they reported a combined working 
force of 35,854 operatives. The decrease took 
place chiefly in canneries, but flour and cereal 
mills were also slacker, while increased 
activity was indicated in chocolate and con- 
fectionery manufacturing. The largest losses, 
on the whole, were in Ontario. The index 
of employment at December 1, 1937, was 
practically the same as at the beginning of 
December, 1936. 


Pulp and Paper—Statements were received 
from 615 manufacturers in the pulp and paper 
industry, whose payrolls declined by 1,812 
persons to 68,130 at the beginning of Decem- 
ber. Employment was brisker than at the 
same date in 1936, although a smaller loss 
had then occurred. Improvement took place 
at the date under review in printing and 
publishing establishments, while pulp and 
paper mills released employees. The largest 
reductions in personnel were in Quebec. 


Rubber Products—Curtailment was reported 
in the rubber group. The working forces of 
the 55 co-operating establishments stood at 
14,224, compared with 14,670 at November 1. 
Little general change had been shown at the 
corresponding date in 1936, but the level of 
employment was then lower. 
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Textile Products—There was a_ seasonal 
recession in employment in these industries; 
most of this occurred in clothing and head- 
wear factories, while cotton, woollen and some 
other mills showed greater activity._ Returns 
were compiled from 1,117 manufacturers 
employing 109,263 workers, or 1,972 fewer than 
in the preceding month. This was a decidedly 
greater loss than that recorded at the 
beginning of December, 1936, but the index 
was then lower. 


Tobacco, Distilled and Malt ILnquors— 
Employment in tobacco factories greatly 
advanced, while little general change was 
noted in other divisions of this industry. An 
aggregate payroll of 20,478 persons was indi- 
cated by the 184 co-operating firms, com- 
pared with 17,046 at the beginning of 
November. Smaller gains, on the whole, had 
been shown at the same date in 1936, and 
the index was then lower. 


Clay, Glass and Stone Products—F¥urther 
seasonal reductions occurred in this industry, 
160 persons being released by the 213 co- 
operating manufacturers, who had 10,310 on 
their payrolls. A downward tendency had 
also been in evidence at December 1, 1936, 
when the volume of employment was smaller. 


Chemicals and Allied Products—A falling- 
off was indicated in the chemical group at 
December 1, according to data received from 
205 firms having 12,988 employees, as com- 
pared with 13,189 in the preceding month. A 
loss had also been noted at the beginning of 
December, 1936, and employment then was 
quieter than at the date under review. 


Electric Light and Power—There was a 
decrease in employment in electric current 
plants, 96 of which had 16,227 employees, or 
154 fewer than at November 1. A larger 
recession had been reported at the beginning 
of December, 1936, when the index number 
was several points lower. 


Electrical Appliances—A decline was noted 
in electrical apparatus plants; 125 manufac- 
turers employed 21,018 persons, as compared 
with 21,803 in their last report. Employment 
at December 1, 1986, was at a much lower 
level than at the date under review, although 
the reductions then reported had involved 
fewer workers. 


Iron and Steel Products—There was a con- 
traction in employment in iron and _ steel 
factories; the rolling mill, machinery, agri- 
cultural implement, heating appliance, struc- 
tural iron and steel and some other groups 
reported lowered activity, while automobile 
and other land vehicle and_ shipbuilding 
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plants were busier. There was a decrease of 
743 in the staffs of the 877 co-operating 
manufacturers, who employed 141,696. The 
general level of employment in this group 
was decidedly higher than at the same date 
in the preceding year, although improvement 
had then been indicated. 


Non-Ferrous Metal Products—A _ decline 
occurred in this division at the beginning of 
December, according to data received from 
177 employers of 25,267 persons, as compared 
with 25,496 in the preceding month. The 
index was much higher than at December 1, 
1986; a rather smaller loss had then been 
registered. 


Non-Metallic Mineral Products—There was 
an increase in the manufacture of non- 
metallic mineral products; 146 firms employed 
15,229 workers, or 195 more than at the 
beginning of November. Activity in this 
group was higher than at December 1, 1936, 
when slight curtailment had been noted. 


Logging 


Continued advances were shown in logging, 
in which activity increased in all provinces. 
Statements were tabulated from 378 logging 
camps having 101,946 employees, or 14,075 
more than in their last report. This gain 
was smaller than that registered at the same 
date in 1936, but greatly exceeded the average 
increase from November to December in the 
years since 1920, while the index was higher 
than at December 1 in other years of the 
record. 


Mining 


Coal—Employment in coal mines increased 
at the beginning of December, 1,401 persons 
being added to the payrolls of the 104 co- 
operating operators, who had 26,617 employees. 
There was improvement in the Maritime and 
Prairie Provinces and British Columbia. A 
smaller advance had been shown at the corre- 
sponding date in 1936, and the index number 
then was slightly lower. 


Metallic Ores—There was a decrease in 
employment in metallic ore mines; 444 
workers were laid off since November 1 by 
the 215 employers from whom information 
was received, and who had 38,690 persons 
on their paylists. A loss had also been indi- 
cated in December, 1936, when the number 
employed by the firms reporting in this 
division was decidedly smaller. 

Non-Metallic Minerals other than Coal— 


Curtailment in employment was noted in the 
extraction of non-metallic minerals other than 


‘in railway operation was 
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coal. In this division, 96 firms furnished data 
showing that they employed 9,756 persons, 
as compared with 10,143 at November 1. 
Activity was greater than in the same month 
of 1936, when a larger loss had been indi- 
cated. 


Communications 


Decreases in personnel were noted on tele- 
graphs and telephones; 789 persons were 
released by the co-operating companies and 
branches, which had 22,950 employees at the 
date under review. The index was slightly 
higher than in the early winter of 1936. 


Transportation 


Street Railways and Cartage—This divi- 
sion was seasonally quiet, the largest reduc- 
tions in employment occurring in Ontario and 
the Western Provinces. Data were compiled 
from 246 firms whose staffs declined from 
26,348 at November 1 to 25641 at the 
beginning of December. This loss was more 
pronounced than that recorded at the same 
date in 1936, when the index was higher. 


Steam Ratlways—The trend of employment 
downward, 99 
employers and branches reporting 59,669 
workers, as compared with 61,588 in the pre- 
ceding month. There were decreases in 
Quebec, Ontario and the Western Provinces. 
The index number was practically the same 
as at December 1, 1936, when a much smaller 
contraction had been indicated. 


Shipping and Stevedoring—Further curtail- 
ment was registered in shipping; a decrease 
of 1,023 persons was reported by the 115 
co-operating employers, whose staffs aggre- 
gated 15,925. A slight increase had been 
noted at December 1, 1936, and the index 
then was several points higher. 


Construction and Maintenance 


Building—Employment in building con- 
struction showed a seasonal falling-off from 
the preceding month. Statements were com- 
piled from 802 contractors employing 31,004 
persons, as compared with 35,009 at Novem- 
ber 1. The most extensive curtailment was 
in Ontario and the Western Provinces. 
Shrinkage on a rather smaller scale had been 
reported at December 1, 1936, but employ- 
ment was then in lesser volume. 


Highway—lImportant reductions were noted 
in the staffs of the 421 highway contractors 
furnishing statistics, who employed 69,332 
workers at December 1, as compared with 
95,289 in the preceding month. Employment 
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decreased in all five economic areas, the 
greatest losses taking place in Ontario. Al- 
though fewer persons had been released from 
this group at December 1, 1936, the index 
then was many points lower. 


Railway—dActivity on railway construction 
and maintenance showed another seasonal 
decline, which involved a smaller number of 
workers than that occurring at the same date 
in 1936; the index then was the same as at 
the date under review. Statistics were 
received from 40 contractors and divisional 
superintendents whose staffs were diminished 
from 26,479 men at November 1, 1937, to 
23,794 at the beginning of December. The 
most pronounced contractions were in the 
Prairie Provinces, although there was general 
shrinkage except in Quebec. 


Services 


Reductions were reported by the 483 co- 
operating firms, who had 28,726 employees, or 
78 fewer than in the preceding month. Hotels 
and restaurants showed improvement, while 
laundries and dry-cleaning establishments were 
slacker. Employment was more active than 
at December 1, 1936, a much larger loss 
having been recorded at that date. 


Trade 


Important seasonal increases were again 
noted in retail trade, but wholesale houses 
released some employees. Returns were 
received from 1,374 trading establishments 
with 114,758 employees, or 2,097 more then 
at November 1. The index was higher than 
at the same date in the preceding year, or 
indeed, than in any other December on 
record, being slightly higher than at Decem- 
ber 1, 1929. The additions to payrolls 
recorded at December 1, 1937, were smaller 
than the average increase at that date in the 
years since 1920; this was probably partly 
due to the fact that unusually pronounced 
gains had been recorded in the preceding 
report, when the date of the enquiry had 
fallen upon a Saturday, resulting in an 
abnormally large increase at Nov. 1. 


TABLES 


Index numbers of employment by economic 
areas, leading cities and industries are given 
in the accompanying tables. The columns 
headed “relative weight” show the proportion 
that the number of employees reported in 
the indicated area or industry, is of the total 
number of employees reported in Canada by 
the firms making returns at the date under 
review. 


(2) Unemployment in Trade Unions at the Close of November, 1937 


Unemployment as used in the following 
article has reference to involuntary idleness 
due to economic causes. Persons who are 
occupied at work outside their own trades 
or who are idle owing to illness are not con- 
sidered as unemployed, while unions involved 
in industrial disputes are excluded from these 
tabulations. As the number of unions making 
returns varies from month to month with con- 
sequent variation in the membership upon 
which the percentage of unemployment is 
based, it should be undertsood that such figures 
have reference only to the organizations re- 
porting. 

Some slowing up in industrial activity was 
evident among local trade unions at the close 
of November when compared with the reports 
for the previous month, the 1,918 labour or- 
ganizations making returns with a total of 
222,084 members showing an unemployment 
percentage of 11-2 as compared with 8-9 per 
cent in October. The level of employment 
was slightly above that of November, 1936, 
when 12-7 per cent of the members reported 
were out of work. The situation in Ontario, 
Saskatchewan and British Columbia declined 
by over 3 per cent from October, seasonal 
reductions in the majority of trades and in- 


dustries being the determining factor in this 
less favourable employment movement. In 
Quebec and Manitoba also, minor contractions 
were noted, while in Nova Scotia the tendency 
was toward retarded activity though the change 
from October was practically negligible. In 
Alberta fractional improvement only from Oc- 
tober was evident. Conditions in New Bruns- 
wick, as a whole, remained unchanged from 
October. When contrasted with the returns for 
November, 1936, Quebec unions showed a gain 
in work afforded of over 4 per cent and in 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Ontario 
increases of lesser magnitude occurred. The 
trend in Saskatchewan and Alberta also, was 
toward heightened activity. In British Colum- 
bia, however, curtailment in employment of 
moderate proportions was recorded from No- 
vember, 1936, while Manitoba unions registered 
losses in activity on a small scale. 

Each month the records of unemployment 
among local trade unions in the largest city 
in each province, with the exception of Prince 
Edward Island, are tabulated separately. Of 
these, Edmonton unions showed an increase in 
employment of nearly 4 per cent from October 
and in Halifax improvement of somewhat lesser 
degree was noted. Saint John members showed 
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but a fractional rise in work afforded. In 
Vancouver, on the other hand, activity was 
curtailed by over 4 per cent, while Montreal, 
Toronto and Regina unions recorded losses 
of more than 2 per cent. In Winnipeg the 
tendency was also toward lessened employ- 
ment, though the change from October was 
very slight. In comparison with the returns 
for November, 1936, Saint John, Edmonton, 
Toronto and Montreal members were afforded 
a moderately better volume of work during 
the month under review. Less favourable con- 
ditions, however, prevailed in Vancouver than 
in November a year ago, and in Winnipeg, 
Regina and Halifax employment eased off 
slightly. 


advancement, however, was manifest from 
November, 1936, when 15-6 per cent of the 
members reported were without work. Hat, 
cap and glove, wood and leather workers 
showed a pronounced increase in slackness from 
October and among garment, jewellery and 
glass workers noteworthy employment cessa- 
tion was evident. Contributory declines, on 
a smaller scale, were registered by general 
labourers, textile and carpet, and iron and 
steel workers, metal polishers and printing 
tradesmen. Paper makers, however, showed a 
moderate increase in work afforded and some 
improvement in conditions was recorded by 
cigar and tobacco, and brewery workers, bakers 
and confectioners, and meat cutters and 


PERCENTAGE OF UNEMPLOYMENT AS REPORTED BY TRADES UNIONS 
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The chart which appears with this article 
shows the trend of unemployment by months 
from January, 1931, to date. The curve during 
November continued in the upward course of 
the previous month, an evidence of increasing 
unemployment. In this movement the curve 
parallelled its course of November, 1936, when 
the tendency was also toward lessened activ- 
ity, but the level attained at the close of the 
month surveyed remained below that of No- 
vember a year ago. 

The manufacturing industries during Novem- 
ber, with 531 local unions reporting a com- 
bined membership of 82,957 persons showed 
that 10,687 or a percentage of 12:9 were idle 
on the last day of the month as compared with 
10-2 per cent in October. Some employment 
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butchers. Compared with the reports for No- 


vember, 1936, glass workers, general labourers, 
garment and leather workers showed extensive 
employment expansion during the month under 
review, while gains of much lesser proportion 
were noted by brewery, cigar and tobacco, 
hat, cap and glove, and iron and steel workers, 
printing tradesmen, bakers and confectioners, 
and metal polishers. Wood workers, and meat 
cutters and butchers were considerably slacker 
than in November a year ago and quieter con- 
ditions prevailed for papermakers. Among 
textile and carpet, and jewellery workers also, 
moderate curtailment of activity was reflected. 

Coal miners were afforded a slightly better 
volume of employment during November than 
in the preceding month according to the 
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reports compiled from 52 local unions, with 
18,009 members. Of these, 935, or a percentage 
of 5:2 were without work at the close of the 
month contrasted with 6-4 per cent of idleness 
in October. Unemployment for British Co- 
lumbia miners eased off considerably from 
October and in Alberta also, the situation was 
somewhat improved. Nova Scotia members 
showed little variation in the volume of em- 
ployment afforded, though the tendency was 
in an unfavourable direction. Nominal cur- 
tailment in activity only was indicated in 
coal mining, as a whole, from November, 1936, 
when 5:0 per cent of unemployment was re- 
corded, the falling off in work apparent in 
Alberta and British Columbia mining areas 
being in large measure counteracted by the 
gains evident in Nova Scotia. In addition to 
the total idleness reported among the coal 
miners, a number were indicated as working 
at reduced time. 


The building and construction trades showed 
seasonal quietness during November, the 
volume of inactivity at the close of the month 
somewhat exceeding that of the previous 
month. Returns for November were compiled 
from a total of 227 associations of these trades- 
men, embracing a membership of 25,731 per- 
sons, 7,286 of whom, or 28-3 per cent, were 
idle compared with 21:4 per cent in October. 
Tile layers, lathers and roofers, alone reported 
decided gains in available work from October, 
while in all other trades the employment move- 
ment was downward. Of the contraction in 
activity those noted by steam shovelmen, 
bridge and structural iron workers, and hod 
carriers and building labourers were the most 
extensive, though a considerable falling off in 
activity was indicated by bricklayers, masons 
and plasterers, carpenters and joiners, and 
plumbers and steamfitters. Granite and stone- 
cutters, and painters, decorators and paper- 
hangers, showed recessions of moderate degree 
and among electrical workers slight declines 
in employment were manifest. A better level 
of activity was evident in the building and 
construction trades, as a whole, from Novem- 
ber, 1986, when 34:1 per cent of idleness was 
recorded. In this comparison plumbers and 
steamfitters, granite and stone-cutters, tile 
layers, lathers and roofers, bricklayers, masons 
and plasterers, and steam shovelmen all showed 
pronounced improvement in conditions over 
the corresponding month in 1936, and a more 
favourable situation obtained for painters, 
decorators and paperhangers, and electrical 
workers. Hod carriers and building labourers, 
and bridge and structural iron workers, how- 
ever, suffered considerable losses in activity, 
while among carpenters and joiners there was 
practically no change in the volume of work 
accorded. 
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The transportation industries at the end of 
November reported a fractional drop in ac- 
tivity when compared with the previous month, 
as shown by the reports tabulated from 846 
unions, including 65,684 members. Of these, 
4,082 were idle at the close of the month, a 
percentage of 6:2 contrasted with 5-3 per cent 
of unemployment in October. A favourable 
employment tendency was apparent from No- 
vember, 1936, when 6-6 per cent of the members 


TABLE I.—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
IN TRADE UNIONS BY PROVINCES 
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S OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES 
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reported were without work. In the steam rail- 
way division, which included over 77 per cent 
of the entire group membership reported, 
activity declined slightly from October, though 
conditions were nominally improved from No- 
vember a year ago. Operations for navigation 
workers were somewhat restricted during No- 
vember from the previous month, but the 
volume of employment available showed a 
rather noteworthy increase from November a 
year ago. Street and electric railway em- 
ployees registered a very small gain in work 
afforded over both the preceding month and 
November, 1936, while among teamsters and 
chauffeurs employment eased off slightly in 
each comparison. 

From retail shop clerks reports were tabu- 
lated from 3 «associations during November 
with 1,255 members, all of whom were shown 
at work on the last day of the month as in 
October. In November, 1936, however, 4:7 
per cent of the members recorded were un- 
employed. 

Civic employees with 81 associations com- 
bining a membership of 9,806 persons at the 
end of November indicated that 222 or 2:3 
per cent were out of work in contrast with 
percentages of 1:6 in October and 1:4 in 
November, 1936. 

In the miscellaneous group of trades em- 
ployment curtailment on a small scale was 
indicated during November when compared 
with the previous month according to the re- 
ports furnished by 142 local unions, with an 
ageregate of 9,920 members. Of these, 639 
were unemployed on the last day of the month, 
a percentage of 6:4, compared with 5-5 per 
cent of inactivity in October. More favourable 
conditions, however, prevailed than in Novem- 


ber, 1936, when 10-3 per cent of idleness was 
recorded. Theatre and stage, and hotel and 
restaurant employes, and stationary engineers 
and firemen all showed a slight tendency toward 
lessened activity during November from the 
previous month, while among barbers and un- 
classified workers the improvement noted was 
but nominal. Stationary engineers and firemen, 
however, were much busier than in November, 
1936, and among hotel and restaurant employes 
moderate advancement was noted. Slight gains 
only were apparent among theatre and stage 
employees and barbers. Activity for unclassi- 
fied workers, on the other hand, was somewhat 
retarded. 

The 3 unions of fishermen from which reports 
were compiled during November, involving a 
membership of 650 persons, showed that 243, or 
37°4 per cent were idle at the close of the 
month, as compared with a percentage of 23-6 
in October. Little variation in conditions was 
evident from November a year ago, unemploy- 
ment for that month standing at 38-8 per cent. 

Among lumber workers and loggers the per- 
centage of idleness at the close of November 
was 2:4, the same as was recorded in the pre- 
ceding month. The situation changed but 
slightly from November, 1936, with 2-1 per 
cent of the members reported were without 
work. 

Table I shows by provinces the percentage of 
members who were on an average unemployed 
each year from 1919 to 1936 inclusive, and also 
the percentage of unemployment by provinces 
for November of each year from 1919 to 1934 
inclusive, and for each month from November, 
1935, to date. Table II summarizes the returns 
in the various groups of industries for the same 
months as in Table I. 


(3) Employment Office Reports for November, 1937 


A loss of nearly 7 per cent was registered 
in the volume of business transacted during 
November, 19387, as indicated by the average 
daily placements when compared with those 
of the preceding month, but a gain of over 
7 per cent was noted in comparison with the 
work effected in November a year ago. 
Under the first comparison construction and 
maintenance, services and farming showed 
marked declines, with minor losses in mining 
and trade. ‘Gains, however, were recorded 
in logging, manufacturing and transportation, 
the highest being in logging. Substantial 
increases over November, 1936, were regis- 
tered in logging, services and manufacturing 
and smaller gains in transportation and trade, 
but heavy declines occurred in farming and 
construction and maintenance and a nominal 
one in mining. 


The accompanying chart shows the trend 
of employment since January, 1935, as repre- 
sented by the ratios of vacancies offered and 
placements effected for each 100 applications 
for work registered at the offices of the 
Service throughout Canada, compilations 
being made semi-monthly. It will be seen 
that the trend of the curves of vacancies and 
placements in relation to applications declined 
abruptly during the first half of the month, 
but rose about one point during the latter 
half and at the close of the period under 
review both levels were slightly above those 
recorded at the end of November, 1936. The 
ratio of vacancies to each 100 applications 
was 52-0 during the first half and 53-4 during 
the second half of November, 1937, in con- 
trast with the ratios of 51-0 and 51-2 during 
the corresponding periods of 1936. The ratios 
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of placements to each 100 applications during 
the periods under review were 49-0 and 50:1 
as compared with 47-5 and 48-1 during the 
corresponding month of 1936. 

The average number of vacancies reported 
daily by employers to the offices of the 
Service throughout Canada during November, 
1937, was 1,494, as compared with 1,614 during 
the preceding month and with 1,397 in 
November a year ago. 

The average number of applications for 
employment received daily by offices of the 
Service during the month under review was 


while placements in casual work totalled 
8,922. The number of vacancies reported by 
employers was 26,638 for men and 10,710 for 
women, a total of 37,348, while applications 
for work numbered 70,860, of which 53,652 
were from men and 17,208 from women. 
Reports for October, 1937, showed 40,347 posi- 
tions available, 65,551 applications made and 
37,605 placements effected, while in Novem- 
ber, 1936, there were recorded 33,522 
vacancies, 65,556 applications for work and 
31,347 placements in regular and _ casual 
employment. 


POSITIONS OFFERED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED FOR EACH ONE HUNDRED 
APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
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1935 


2,835 in comparison with 2,623 in October, 
1937, and with 2,732 during November, 1936. 

The average number of placements made 
daily by offices of the Service during 
November, 1937 was 1,405, of which 1,048 
were in regular employment and 357 in work 
of one week’s duration or less, as compared 
with a total daily average of 1,505 during the 
preceding month. Placements in November 
a year ago averaged 1,307 daily, consisting 
of 994 placements in regular and 313 in casual 
employment, 

During the month of November, 1937, the 
offices of the Service referred 36,586 persons 
to vacancies and effected a total of 35,109 
placements. Of these, the placements in 
regular employment were 26,187, of which 
20,651 were of men and 5,536 of women, 
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The following table gives the placements 
effected by the offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada, each year, from January, 
1927, to date:— 














Placements 
Yeesr ——_--- 
Regular | Casual | Totals 
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{OS0ae... =asiasatig.y 187,872 180, 807 368, 679 
MGs ct: Santee } shea 175, 632 295,876 471,508 
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Nova Scotia 


Orders received at employment offices in 
Nova Scotia during November called for 8 
per cent less workers than in the preceding 
month, but nearly 28 per cent more than 
during the corresponding month of 1986. 
There was a decrease in placements of over 
7 per cent when compared with October, 
but an increase of over 29 per cent in 
comparison with November of the previous 
year. All industrial divisions participated in 
the gain in placements over November a 
year ago, although the only increases of 
importance were in services, construction and 
maintenance and logging. Placements in 
these groups numbered 520, 464 and 108, 
respectively. Of the 520 placements in 
services 326 were of household workers. 
During the month 531 men and 117 women 
were placed in regular employment. 


New Brunswick 


During the month of November positions 
offered through employment offices in New 
Brunswick were over 8 per cent less than in 
the preceding month, but nearly 42 per cent 
above the corresponding month of 19386. 
There was a decrease in placements of nearly 
9 per cent when compared with October, but 
a gain of 41 per cent in comparison with 
November, 1936. Except for minor declines 
in logging and farming, all industrial divisions 
showed increases in placements over Novem- 
ber a year ago. The gains, however, were 
all small except in services, the increases in 
which group accounted for most of the gain 
for the province as a whole. The majority 
of the placements also were in this group 
and numbered 695, of which 449 were of 
household workers. Placements in regular 
employment numbered 10 of men and 104 
of women. 


QUEBEC 


Opportunities for employment, as_ indi- 
cated by orders received at employment 
offices in the Province of Quebec, were nearly 
1 per cent less than in the preceding month 
and nearly 23 per cent below the corre- 
sponding month of 1936. There was an in- 
crease of nearly 4 per cent in placements 
when compared with October, but a decline 
of nearly 24 per cent in comparison with 
November of the previous year. The reduc- 
tion in placements from November, 1936, 
was due to a substantial decline in construc- 
tion and maintenance. Placements in the 
highway division of this group were excep- 
tionally high in 1936, owing to the work 
provided in relief of unemployment and 
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considerably less work of this kind was 
undertaken during the month under review. 
The decline in this group was partly offset 
by gains in all other divisions, the most 
noteworthy increases being in logging and 
services. Placements by industrial divisions 
included manufacturing 167; logging 1,557; 
farming 538; transportation 64; construction 
and maintenance 2,107; trade 102 and services 
2,834, of which 2,596 were of household 
workers. ‘There were 3,931 men and 1,901. 
women placed in regular employment during 
the month. 


ONTARIO 


Employment: offices in Ontario received 
orders for nearly 25 per cent fewer workers 
than in the preceding month, but nearly 29 
per cent more than during the corresponding 


month of the previous year. There was a 
decrease of nearly 22 per cent in placements 
when compared with October, but an increase 
of nearly 32 per cent in comparison with 
November, 1936.. Logging showed the largest 
increase in placements over November a year 
ago, but there were also important gains in 
services, manufacturing, farming and trans- 
portation. The only decline of importance 
was in construction and maintenance. Place- 
ments by industrial divisions included manu- 
facturing 1,108; logging 2,832; farming 1,010; 
transportation 408; construction and main- 
tenance 2,034; trade 316 and services 3,729, 
of which 2,876 were of household workers. 
During the month 6,177 men and 1,741 
women were placed in regular employment. 


MANITOBA 


Positions offered through employment 
offices in Manitoba during November were 
nearly 21 per cent higher than in the pre- 
ceding month and over 39 per cent above 
the corresponding month of the previous 
year. There was an increase also in place- 
ments of nearly 9 per cent when compared 
with October and of over 40 per cent in 
comparison with November, 1936. With the 
exception of a fairly large reduction in farm 
placements, all industrial groups showed 
gains over November a year ago, the most 
important being in construction and main- 
tenance, logging and services. Industrial 
divisions in which most of the placements 
were effected during the month were logging 
439; farming 1,568; construction and main- 
tenance 1,865 and services 703, of which 603 
were of household workers. Regular place- 
ments numbered 3,376 of men and 458 of 
women. 
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REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR THE MONTH OF NOVEMBER, 1937 
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SASKATCHEWAN 


There was a decrease of 17 per cent in 
the number of positions offered through 
employment offices in Saskatchewan during 
November, when compared with the pre- 
ceding month and of over 25 per cent in 
comparison with the corresponding month of 
the previous year. Placements also were 
over 24 per cent less than in October and 
nearly 32 per cent below November, 1936. 
Farm placements were very much lower than 
in November a year ago and accounted for 
the decline for the province as a whole 
under this comparison. Services also showed 
a moderate decrease. The only increase of 
importance was in construction and main- 
tenance. Placements by industrial divisions 
included logging 53; farming 1,654; construc- 
tion and maintenance 472 and services 811, 
of which 737 were of household workers. 
There were 2,067 men and 674 women placed 
in regular employment during the month. 


ALBERTA 


During the month of November, orders 
received at employment offices in Alberta 
called for nearly 4 per cent less workers than 
in the preceding month, but over 6 per cent 
more than during the corresponding month 
of 1936. There was a decrease in placements 
of over 4 per cent when compared with 
October, but a nominal gain in comparison 
with November a year ago. Although there 
was only a nominal increase in placements 
for the province as a whole, there was con- 
siderable change in some industrial divisions. 
The largest was in farming where a decline 
was recorded. Construction and mainten- 
ance and logging, on the other hand, showed 
fairly substantial gain. There was a small 
decrease in mining and a somewhat smaller 
gain in manufacturing. - Placements by indus- 
trial divisions included logging 193; farming 
1,564; mining 54; construction and mainten- 
ance 311 and services 442, of which 334 were 
of household workers. During the month 
2,036 men and 294 women were placed in 
regular employment. 


British CoLUMBIA 


There was an increase of nearly 39 per cent 
in the number of positions offered through 
employment offices in British Columbia 
during November, when compared with the 
preceding month and of nearly 140 per cent 
in comparison with the corresponding month 
of 1936. Similar percentages of change were 
reported in placements under both com- 
parisons. Except for nominal declines in 
transportation and trade, all industrial divi- 


sions showed increases in placements over 
November, 1936. The most important gains 
were in logging and construction and main- 
tenance. Placements by industrial divisions 
included manufacturing 68; logging 1,806; 
farming 103; construction and maintenance 
2,102 and services 751, of which 487 were of 
household workers. During the month 2,523 
men and 247 women were placed in regular 
employment. 


Movement of Labour 


During the month of November, 1937, the 
offices of the Employment Service of Canada 
effected 26,187 placements in regular employ- 
ment 16,142 of which were of persons for 
whom the employment found was outside the 
immediate vicinity of the offices at which 
they were registered. Of the latter, 1,500 
were granted the Employment Service 
reduced transportation rate, 1,844 journeying 
to centres within the same province as the 
despatching office, and 156 to other provinces. 
The reduced transportation rate, which is 2-5 
cents per mile with a minimum fare of $4, 
is granted by the Railway Companies to 
bona fide applicants at the offices of the 
Employment Service who may desire to travel 
to distant employment for which no workers 
are available locally. 

In Quebec during November 50 certificates 
for reduced transportation were granted, one 
provincial and 49 interprovincial. The 
former was issued to a bushman despatched 
from Hull to a point in the Montreal zone. 
Of the persons going outside the province, 
the Hull office was instrumental in trans- 
ferring 48 bushmen to Timmins and 3 bush- 
men to Pembroke. The Timmins zone was 
also the destination of 3 bushmen conveyed 
from Montreal. Taking advantage of the 
Employment Service reduced transportation 
rate in Ontario during November, 1,197 per- 
sons journeyed to provincial centres. Of 
these, the Port Arthur office was responsible 
for the despatch of 592 bush workers, 7 
highway construction workers, 8 cookees, 2 
carpenters and one housekeeper, and the Fort 
William office of 181 bushmen and 5 labourers 
to centres within their respective zones. 
From North Bay 126 bushmen went to 
Timmins, 38 bushmen to Sault Ste. Marie, 
and 9 bushmen, one delivery man and one 
highway construction worker to points in the 
North Bay zone. The Sudbury office shipped 
20 bushmen to Sault Ste. Marie, 5 bushmen to 
Timmins, 3 miners to Pembroke and 57 bush- 
men within the Sudbury zone. Travelling 
from Ottawa, 25 bushmen were bound for 
Timmins, 19 bushmen for Sault Ste. Marie 
and one lumber worker for North Bay. To 
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the North Bay zone, in addition, 10 bushmen 
and to the Timmins zone 12 bushmen were 
transported from Brantford. At the St. 
Catharines office 4 bushmen secured certifi- 
cates for transportation to Sault Ste. Marie 
and 2 building carpenters to Timmins. The 
Toronto office assisted in the despatch of 5 
carpenters to St. Thomas, 3 bushmen to 
Pembroke, 2 bushmen to Ottawa, one bush- 
man each to the Peterborough, Sudbury and 
Windsor zones, and 4 farm boys and 3 bush- 
men within the Toronto zone. From Pem- 
broke 3 bushmen travelled to North Bay, 
one bushman to Timmins and 10 bushmen 
to employment within the Pembroke zone. 
On certificates granted at Timmins 2 bush- 
men were carried to Fort William and 8 
bushmen within the Timmins zone, while 
from Stratford 6 bushmen also proceeded to 
the Timmins zone and one bushman to Sault 
Ste. Marie. The New Toronto zone received 
one farm hand from Hamilton, the North 
Bay zone 3 bushmen from Niagara Falls and 
the Sault Ste. Marie zone 3 bushmen from 
Windsor. Under the Dominion-Provincial 
Youth Training Plan there was a movement 
of students during November within the prov- 
ince, 13 of whom were male nurses travelling 
at the reduced rate to Oshawa to enroll for 
training there, and 2 were bound for mine 
training courses in the North Bay zone. The 
labour movement in Manitoba during 
November originated at Winnipeg and com- 
prised the transfer of 128 persons, 21 of whom 
were carried to provincial situations and 107 
outside the province. All workers travelling 
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within the province were destined to centres 
in the Winnipeg zone and included 19 bush- 
men, one farm hand and one hotel waitress. 
Transferred to other provinces, 96 bushmen, 
4 bridge builders, 3 farm hands and one farm 
domestic, proceeded to Port Arthur, one 
hydro worker to Timmins, one hotel worker 
to Regina and one farm housekeeper to 
Edmonton. In Saskatchewan 26 certificates 
for reduced transportation were granted dur- 
ing November entirely to provincial points. 
Of these, the Saskatoon office issued 20 to 
bushmen and one to a cook, and the Prince 
Albert office 5 to bushmen bound for employ- 
ment within the Prince Albert zone. Alberta 
transfers at the reduced rate during Novem- 
ber numbered 95, and were effected by the 
Edmonton office, which despatched 78 bush- 
men, 5 mine workers, 3 farm hands, 3 hotel 
employees, 2 sawmill workers, one mechanic, 
one store clerk, one fisherman and one fore- 
man to various sections of the Edmonton 
zone. In British Columbia during November 
4 persons secured certificates at Vancouver for 
transportation to provincial employment, 
among whom were 2 mine engineers and one 
gardener going to Penticton and one mine 
worker to Kamloops. 

Of the 1,500 workers who travelled at the 


Employment Service reduced rate during 
November, 495 were conveyed by the Cana- 
dian National Railways, 872 by the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, 130 by the Temiskaming and 
Northern Ontario Railway and 3 by the 
Northern Alberta Railway. 


(4) Building Permits Issued in Canada During November, 1937 


The aggregate value of the construction 
represented by the building permits issued 
by 58 cities during November was $4,906,689. 
This was an increase of $521,737 or 11:9 per 
cent, as compared with the October figure of 
$4,384,952, while the total was also higher by 
$1,809,181, or 58-4 per cent, than in November, 
1936, when the estimated value of the building 
authorized by these cities was $3,097,508. The 
aggregate for the month under review was 
larger than in any other November since that 
of 1981. 

The value of the building permits taken out 
in the first eleven months of the present year 
was $52,042,087; this was higher than the 
aggregate of $38,043,527 reported in the period, 
January-November, 1936, and also substantially 
exceeded the total for the same months in 
any other year since 1931. However, the 
cumulative total in each of the last six years 
has been very much lower than in preceding 
years since 1919; while the wholesale prices 
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of building materials have recently advanced, 
the index for the elapsed months of 1937 was 
below the average for the years since 1919. 

Some 50 cities furnished detailed statistics 
for November 1, 1937, showing that they had 
issued over 300 permits for dwellings estimated 
to cost more than $1,158,000, and about 1,800 
permits for other buildings estimated at almost 
$3,495,000. There were also two engineering 
projects, valued at $18,271. During October, 
permits were issued for the erection of about 
400 dwellings and 2,500 other buildings, esti- 
mated to cost approximately $1,360,000 and 
$2,828,000, respectively. 

Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec, On- 
tario, Saskatchewan and British Columbia 
reported increases in the value of the building 
authorized as compared with October, 1937, 
that of $411,208 or 18:7 per cent in Ontario 
being largest. Reductions in this comparison 
were indicated in the remaining provinces, 
that of $333,183 or 72:6 per cent in Manitoba 
being most pronounced. 
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As compared with November, 1936, Nova 
Scotia, Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatche- 
wan and British Columbia showed increases, 
of which the greatest were those of $948,944 
or 56:9 per cent in Ontario, and $365,224 or 
111-9 per cent in British Columbia. 

Of the four most populous centres, Montreal, 
Toronto and Vancouver recorded large in- 
creases in the value of the building authorized 
in November as compared with the preceding 
month, and also as compared with November 
of last year. In Winnipeg, the aggregate value 
was higher than in November, 1936, but lower 
than in October of this year. Of the other 
centres, Halifax, Moncton, Shawinigan Falls, 
Sherbrooke, Galt, Guelph, Port Arthur, Sarnia, 
Welland, Woodstock, Moose Jaw Medicine 
Hat, Nanaimo, New Westminster, Prince 
Rupert and Victoria reported higher building 
authorizations than in either comparison. 

The following table shows the value of the 
building authorized by 58 cities during Novem- 
ber and in the first eleven months of each 
year since 1920, as well as index numbers for 
the latter, based upon the total for 1926 as 
100. The January-November index numbers 
of wholesale prices of building materials in 
these years are also given (average 1926 = 100). 

The aggregate for the first eleven months 
of this year was higher by 36°8 per cent than 
in 1936, being also greater than in the same 
period of any other year since 1931. The 
average index number of wholesale prices of 
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Average 

HG : ipdenae a 

ndexes of | wholesale 

Value of Value al value of prices of 

permits oath re permits building 

Year issued teh t ie issued in | materials, 

in 1 re first eleven| in first 

November . Ae months eleven 
montAs | (1926=100)| months 

(Average 

1926=100) 

$ $ 

1937sS2 Es 4,906,689} 52,042,087 35-9 94-5 
19366! . 4 3,097,508) 38,043,527 26°3 85-1 
ASS Ae 3,447,653] 44,158,767 30-5 81-2 
10843... 2%. 2,622,534) 24,935,704 17-2 82-7 
ee ee 1,624,138} 19,793,204 13-7 78-1 
19325, er 2,553,373] 40,750,142 28-1 77-4 
1931 7,282,117) 104,327,739 72-0 82-1 
193008. 2x 11,821,292} 150,939,044 104-2 91-4 
1020 nk 16,171,400) 220,255, 867 152-0 99-1 
19285108. . 15, 830, 836} 203,010,555; - 140-1 96-9 
TOD Ree ee 12,857,622) 172,858,176 119-3 96-2 
192677 23 9,975,451] 144,877, 789 100-0 100-1 
1925 V's 988, 765 117, 665,590 81-2 102-9 
1924..... 10,212,908} 120,119,829 82-9 107-1 
1923 8,228,206] 126,547,365 87-3 111-8 
1922: 5.0% 11, 182,030 138,698,005 95-7 108-6 
192 ex 12,192,414] 111,257,084 76-8 123-9 
1920 5,627,949} 112,175,268 77°4 144-3 


building materials, though higher than in any 
of the years, 1930-1936, was lower than in the 
months January to November of other years 
since 1920. 

The accompanying table gives the value of 
the building permits issued by 58 cities in 
October and November, 1937, and November, 
1936. The 35 cities for which records are 
available since 1910 are marked thus*. 


CONSTRUCTION WORK AS INDICATED BY BUILDING PERMITS 


ISSUED BY 58 CITIES 








Cities Nov., 1937 | Oet., 19387 | Nov., 1936 
$ $ $ 

Prince Edward ?’'d— 
Charlottetown A any < 2,000 11,200 2,250 
Nova Scotia.......... 144,035 58, 242 98 , 627 
*Halifaxs 26) oiiaet 141, 255 35,627 80,727 
New Glasgow....... 2,780 4,200 6, 000 
SS VGNCV: nan ee hid soe 1/— 18,415 11,900 
New Brunswick..... 54,881 22,809 66,552 
Fredericton......... 850 Nil 36,600 
MONCTON. “a. meer 33,896 14,089 2,975 
“Saint John = iii? 20,135 8,720 26,977 
OQmebes.445 Baca 1,086,751 853, 453 748 , 325 

*Montreal—*Maison- 
Reuve 3. FOI. 812,401 596, 494 503,773 
*Oveherss just cui $ onalio 192,111 43,690 
Shawinigan Falls 37,050 9,700 3,002 
*Sherbrooke......... 3,300 19,000 44,850 
*Three Rivers....... 85,185 27,835 123,010 
*Westmount.......... 5,100 8,313 30,000 
Ontario... ........... 2,615,991 2,204, 783 1,667,047 
Belleville........... 7,950 41,200 1,200 
“Brantiord.. tes 20> 11,136 30,320 22,138 
Chatham» 23+. af, 9,300 14,975 , 000 
*Fort William........ 18,550 21,700 6,800 
Alte Te, Vee 93, 216 29,712 10,305 
*Guelph...)...0la2 8,990 5, 830 2,420 
"Hamilton. ts 45... 89,477 ily, 485 179, 805 
SICIMSSCOn ee See 11,987 15,572 7,915 
*Kitchener:3 i022... 47,789 64,510 31,560 
SCOpdone aco ee 41,525 70,940 88,310 
Niagara Falls....... 1,550 27,820 5,010 
SDAWAN i. Hei? 2 2,450 113,275 3,100 
FOTW ene ee 73, 290 207, 120 76,455 
Owen Sound........ 690 16,598 5,600 
*Peterborough....... 4,133 25,076 31,779 
"Port Arthur... 02.0; 22,755 18,915 6,526 
retratiorgds-ntnc acne 5,430 54, 230 4,355 


1 Report not received. 





Cities Noy., 1937 | Oct., 1937 | Nov., 1936 
$ $ $ 
*St. Catharines...... 41,960 29, 240 185,385 
*St. Thomas.. 1,300 17,627 825 
Shrain: BCARaIe : 40,659 35,529 4,150 
Sault Ste. Marie.. 11,090 45,086 11, 655 
ST OrOntore ee 1,824,737 | 1,031,029 821, 353 
York and East 
York Townships. 115,310 58,495 136,870 
Welland. oP 7 Or 45,310 8,920 3h712 
“Windsor. 025,43). 2). 55,655 72,543 60,872 
Riverside......... 10,000 10, 600 250 
Woodstock......... 19,761 18,436 7,697 
Manitoba............ 126,027 459,210 68, 200 
*Brandoni.s ves asi - il 2,750 700 
St. Boniface......... 1,877 26,760 8,800 
“Winnipeg. ........... 124,150 429,700 58 ,.700 
Saskatchewan....... 97,275 48,417 25,845 
*Moose Jaw.......... 84,130 2,655 4,520 
ROSIN AE ee... Mh 10,845 43,327 12,850 
*Saskatoon.......... 2,300 2,435 8,475 
Albertad. odo amewe: 87,999 209,133 94,156 
Le OE N27 an ere 18,601 49,248 66,081 
*Edmonton.......... 21,910 140,940 13,005 
Lethbridge......... 10,488 15,070 14,740 
Medicine Hat....... 37,000 3,875 330 
British Columbia 691,730 517,705 326,506 
Kamiloops.......... 3,625 10,3645 7,120 
Nanaimo........... 25,895 8,259 3,685 
“New Westminster... 51,875 42,450 17,000 
Prince Rupert....... 18, 420 780 275 
*“Vancouver.......... 487,900 354,970 254,015 
North Vancouver. 8,615 28 , 523 1,055 
*Victoria: Vc 8!. ae. 95,400 72,078 43,356 
Total—8 cities..... 4,906,689 | 4,384,952 | 3,097,508 
*Total—35 cities..... 4,400,812 | 3,845,294 | 2,823,102 
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Employment Conditions in Canada at the End of December, 1937, Reports 
of Superintendents of the Employment Service of Canada 


HE employment situation at the end of 

December was reported by Superintend- 
ents of the Employment Service to be as 
follows :— . 

Little activity, other than ordinary chores 
and the delivery of firewood, was reported in 
farming in the Maritime Provinces. During 
the holiday season there was a brisk sale of 
turkeys, fowl and vegetables with prices good. 
Apple shipments for the montk of December 
consisted of 88,000 barrels froin Halifax and 
23,939 from Port Williams, all consigned to 
the United Kingdom. Logging was good. 
Fishing was only fair, owing to adverse weather. 
Mines in the New Glasgow area operated from 
1 to 5 days, while those in Cape Breton and 
vicinity worked from 3 to 5 days. Some manu- 
facturing concerns were operating on short 
time and others, though on full time, recorded 
the volume of business somewhat reduced; no 
idleness was reported from the iron and steel 
industry. Little new construction was in evi- 
dence, but that already under way was progress- 
ing favourably. Highway construction also 
continued. Passenger and freight traffic was 
lighter after the holidays and heavy snow 
storms had handicapped motor transportation. 
Trade, both wholesale and retail, showed a 
decline. Many requests were received for 
housemaids and charworkers in the women’s 
division and placements were made. 

Farming in the province of Quebec was very 
quiet and logging in some centres recorded a 
decline. Mining, likewise, was very dull. 
Manufacturing centres reported as follows: 
Hull, Quebec city and Chicoutimi—nearly all 
factories operating at capacity; Montreal— 
clothing fair, but other plants, including to- 
bacco and cigars, boots and shoes, metals, 
rubber, and textiles, not so active; La Tuque 
—unable to fill the demand for joiners; Bagot- 
ville—production showed a decrease; Sher- 
brooke—factories operating normally; Matane 
—smaller industries active, but some of the 
sawmills closed. Building construction and 
road work provided employment for many 
persons throughout the province, in Montreal, 
alone, over 5,000 workers, mostly labourers, 
being placed on relief projects, and 5,000 more 
engaged for snow removal. Trade was better, 
a number of additional hands having been 
hired for the holiday season. Little change 
was noted in the women’s division; vacancies 
were numerous, but placements were sometimes 
difficult to make, due to the scarcity of suit- 
able applicants. 
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The call for farm help in Ontario was very 
light. Nearly all lumber camps in the prov- 
ince were filled to capacity, hauling was under 
way and a number of loaders and teamsters 
had been placed recently. Mining was very 
quiet and many experienced miners were 
available. The usual seasonal slackness 
following augmented production for Christ- 
mas, was evident in manufacturing, although 
tobacco, textiles, breweries and box factories 
were working full time. Industrial conditions 
in automobile factories were changeable, some 
plants having laid off a large number of their 
employees for an indefinite period, while 
others had increased their staffs. Building 
construction was slack and, as a result, there 
was an increased registration of building trades- 
men. A few also had found work on the high- 
ways, but road construction was not likely to 
absorb many workers until after the winter 
season. Trade was favourable. The demand 
was good for all classes of house, char, hotel 
and restaurant workers and applicants were 
plentiful, though lack of experience in some 
instances proved a handicap. Domestic 
graduates from the Traiming Centre in 
Toronto, who were sought after by local em- 
ployers, were placed, following their three 
months’ training period. 

Farming was very quiet in the Prairie Prov- 
inces and placements were few, except at 
Winnipeg, where the greater number of rural 
workers had identified themselves with the 
Farm Placement Plan. Logging was more 
active at Edmonton and in the Winnipeg 
district the majority of orders were from 
Manitoba operators—only a few men having 
been transferred to Ontario. Nearly all coal 
mines reported increased production, due to 
colder weather; this resulted in a fair demand 
for miners. Manufacturing was dull. Not 
much building construction was in progress, 
but numerous single men were employed on 
the highways. Although trade had _ eased 
after the Christmas rush, conditions were most 
satisfactory for the time of year. With the 
holiday season past, there was also a greater 
readiness on the part of domestic workers in 
the women’s section to accept out of town 
employment. Some girls and women also 
had been placed through the Vocation] Train- 
ing schools. 

There was no demand for farm help in 
British Columbia. Logging, likewise, was 
quiet, as most of the camps and sawmills 
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had been closed over the holidays. Mining 
was unchanged. Unfavourable weather had 
stopped nearly all outside construction, but 
had afforded employment for hundreds. of 
men, who worked as snow shovellers on streets 
and highways, or were hired by the railways 
as extra gangs to handle snow slides and wash- 
outs, caused by snow storms and sudden thaws. 
Almost all highway work, other than main- 
tenance, had been brought to a conclusion for 
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the season. Drydocks and shipyards were slack 
at Prince Rupert and Victoria, but the water- 
front was busy at New Westminster and Vic- 
toria and quiet at Vancouver. While business 
was very good during the Christmas season, 
temporary help had afterwards been laid off 
and trade showed the usual seasonal dullness. 
The women’s division also reported few calls 
for help in domestic service, the greater part 
of those received being for casual work. 


EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN AND 
THE UNITED STATES 


Great Britain 


ene British Ministry of Labour Gazette, 
December, 1937, summarized the em- 
ployment situation as follows:— — 


There was a further decline in employment. 
between October 18 and November 15, affect- 
ing most of the principal industries. The de- 
cline was most marked in building and public 
works contracting, the textile, clothing, motor 
vehicle and tinplate industries, electrical 
apparatus manufacture, hotel and boarding 
house service, road transport, and the distrib- 
utive trades. There was also a decline in 
agricultural employment. Employment in coal 
mining, however, showed an improvement. 


It is estimated that at November 15, 1937, 
the number of insured persons, aged 16-64, in 
employment in Great Britain, exclusive of 
persons within the agricultural scheme, was 
approximately 11,573,000. This was 86,000 
less than at October 18, 1937. On a com- 
parable basis there was an increase of about 
353,000 as compared with November 28, 1926. 


Among persons, aged 16-64, in Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland insured under the general 
scheme of unemployment insurance (includ- 
ing the special schemes for the banking and 
insurance industries), the percentage unem- 
ployed at November 15, 1937, was 11-0, as 
compared with 10-2 at. October 18, 1937. For 
persons aged 16-64 insured under the agricul- 
tural scheme the percentages were 5:0 at 
November 15, 1937, and 3-4 at October 18, 
1937. For both schemes combined the per- 
centage unemployed at November 15, 1937, 
was 10-7, as compared with 9:9 at October 18, 
1937. On a comparable basis, there was a de- 
crease at November 15, 1937, as compared with 
November 23, 1936, of about 0-6 in the per- 
centage unemployed among persons within 
the general scheme, but an increase of about 
2-5 among persons within the agricultural 
scheme (exclusive of private gardeners, who 
first became insurable in February, 1937). For 
both schemes combined there was a decrease 
of about 0:5 between these dates. 


At November 15, 1937, the numbers of per- 
sons on the registers of Employment Ex- 
changes in Great Britain were 1,227,600 wholly 
unemployed, 216,806 temporarily stopped, and 
54,797 normally in casual employment, making 
a total of 1,499,203; this was 108,954 more 
than at October 18, 1937. On a comparable 
basis there was a decrease of about 69,860 as 
compared with November 238, 1936. 

The total of 1,499,203 persons on the registers 
at November 15, 1937, included 745,493 persons 
with claims admitted for insurance benefit, 
550,661 with applications authorized for unem- 
ployment allowances, 51.643 persons with appli- 
cations for insurance benefit or unemployment 
allowances under consideration, and 151,406 
other persons, of whom 31,134 were juveniles 
under 16 years of age. 

In Great Britain and Northern Ireland the 
total number of persons on the registers of Em- 
ployment Exchanges at November 15, 1937, was 
1,579,914, as compared with 1.460,080 at October 
18, 1937. On a comparable basis there was a 
decrease at November 15, 1937, of about 58,330 
as compared with November 23, 1936. 


United States 


Secretary of Labour, Miss Frances Perkins, 
announced recently that on the basis of data 
made available to the United States Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, by approximately 125,000 
important establishments, nearly 570,000 fewer 
workers were employed in November than 
in October in the combined manufacturing and 
non-manufacturing industries surveyed, and 
weekly wage disbursements were $25,900,000 
smaller. 

The following paragraphs from the official 
press release indicate the situation to be as 
follows:— 

Aggregate employment in these combined 
industries in November, 1937, was at approxi- 
mately the same level as in November, 1936, 
the yearly comparison showing about 4,000 
fewer workers employed in November, 1937. 
Weekly payrolls were $11,000,000 greater in 
November than in the corresponding month 
of last year. 
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In addition to the sharp decline in factory 
employment, each of the 16 non-manufac- 
turing industries surveyed reported employ- 
ment declines, with the exception of broker- 
age firms, in which a small gain in number of 
workers was noted over the month interval. 

Manufacturing Industries—The decline of 
5-8 per cent in manufacturing employment in 
November indicates the release of more than 
480,000 factory wage earners from jobs over 
the month interval. Declines in factory em- 
ployment are normal in November. Decreases 
have been shown in 14 of the past 18 years for 
which data are available. The current de- 
crease. however, exceeds, with but one excep- 
tion (November, 1920), those shown in any 
preceding November. The factory payroll 
decrease is considerably in excess of the usual 
November decline. 

The November 1937 index of manufacturing 
employment (94-7) is 2-3 per cent below the 
level of November, 1936. The November, 
1937, payroll index (89:3) is 1-5 per cent 
below the level of November of last year 
(90:7). These comparisons indicate 183.009 
fewer wage earners employed in factories in 
November, 1937, than in November, 1936, and 


$2,800,000 less disbursed in weekly wages than. 


in the corresponding month of last year. 

The declines in factory employment were 
widespread. Eighty-one of the 89 manufac- 
turing industries surveyed reported losses in 
employment over the month interval and a 
similar number reported payroll decreases. 
Employment decreased sharply in both the 
durable and non-durable goods groups, the 
decline in the durable goods group being 5:3 
per cent and in the non-durable goods group, 
6-1 per cent. In the latter groun, employ- 
ment in November, 1937, was 5:8 per cent 
below the November. 1936, level, while in the 
durable goods group, employment was 1-4 
per cent above the level of November, 1936. 
The November, 1937, employment index for 
the durable goods group (92:3) indicates thai 
for every 1,000 workers employed during the 
index base period (1923-25=100), 923 were 
employed in November, 1987. In the non- 
durable goods group there were 973 workers 
employed in November, 1937, for every 1,000 
employed during the index-base period. 

Among the 8 manufacturing industries re- 
porting employment gains between October 
and November, with the exceptions of the 
gains of 11:4 per cent in the silverware and 
plated ware industry and 18-0 per cent in 
aluminum manufactures, the expansions were 
relatively small. In the silverware and plated 
ware industry, the expansion was primarily 
seasonal while in the aluminum manufactures 
industry, the gain resulted largely from re- 
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sumption of operations following the settle- 
ment of labour difficulties. 

The most pronounced losses in employment 
in the 81 manufacturing industries reporting 
declines were of a seasonal nature. In many 
instances, however, the usual seasonal curtail- 
ments were accentuated by slackening of busi- 
ness activity. Among the industries in which 
seasonal recessions were factors contributing 
to the sharply reduced forces in November 
were canning and preserving (36:9 per cent), 
radios and phonographs (22-8 per cent). 
millinery (15-3 per cent), stoves (15:9 per 
cent), woollen and worsted goods (12-7 per 
cent), men’s clothing (12-2 per cent), saw- 
mills (10-0 per cent), women’s clothing (10-2 
per cent), and boots and shoes (10:4 per cent). 

In practically all instances, the payroll de- 
clines in manufacturing industries were more 
pronounced than the employment decreases, 
due principally to generally reduced operating 
schedules and to plant shut-downs in a num- 
ber of States for the Armistice Day holiday 
and election day. Decreases in weekly pay- 
rolls ranging from 20-0 per cent to 42°3 per 
cent were reported in 11 industries (boots and 
shoes, woollen and worsted goods, wirework, 
blast furnaces-steel works-rolling mills, carpets 
and rugs, women’s clothing, men’s clothing, 
millinery, radios and phonographs, stoves, and 
canning and preserving), and payroll losses 
ranging from 16-6 per cent to 19-9 per cent 
were shown in the _ bolts-nuts-washers-rivets, 
iron and steel forgings, plumbers’ supplies, 
steam and hot-water heating, typewriter, saw- 
mill, brick-tile-terra cotta, cotton small wares, 
and silk and rayon goods industries. 


Non-Manufacturing Industries—Approxi- 
mately 86,000 fewer workers were employed 
in the combined 16 non-manufacturing in- 
dustries surveyed in November than in the 
preceding month and weekly payrolls were 
estimated to be $3,900,000 lower. 


Private Building Construction—A further 
recession in employment in the private build- 
ing construction industry was reported in 
November, reports supplied by 9,114 build- 
ing construction contractors employing 102,677 
workers in November showing a decrease of 
7:3 per cent over the month interval. Weekly 
payrolls in November were 9-1 per cent less 
than in the preceding month. Decreases in 
employment have been shown between 
October and November in each of the 5 pre- 
ceding years for which data are available. 
With the exceptions of the years 1934 and 1936, 
in which smaller losses were reported, the 
current percentage decline is quite similar to 
the decreases in the remaining three years. 
Payrolls have also decreased in November 
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in each of the 5 preceding years, the de- 
creases in three instances being of approxi- 
mately the same proportions as the current 
decline. 

Comparison of employment and payrolls in 
November, 1937, with November, 1936, shows 
a decline of 5-2 per cent in employment while 
payrolls show a gain of 3-7 per cent over the 
‘year interval. The reports received from co- 
operating firms cover only employees engaged 
in erecting, altering, and repairing private 
buildings and do not include projects financed 
by Public Works Administration or Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation funds or regular 
appropriatious of the Federal, State and local 
governments. 

Public Employment—Employment on pro- 
. jects of The Works Program totalled in ex- 
cess of 2,129,000 in November, an increase, 
compared with the preceding month, of 
49,000. Approximately 182,000 of the total 
were working on Federal projects, 1,565,000 on 
projects operated by the Works Progress 
Administration, and 382,000 on National Youth 
Administration work and Student Aid pro- 
jects. During the month payrolls amounted 
to $105,835,000. Material orders placed ex- 
ceeded $41,460,000. 

There were 120,000 workers employed on 
P.W.A. construction projects during November. 
This was a decrease of 29,000 compared with 
October. Of the total, 40,000 were working 
on Federal and non-Federal projects financed 
from N.I.R.A. funds and 80,000 employees 


Cemeni-Making Industry and Cement 


Producers’ sales of Portland cement in Can- 
ada during 1936 totalled 4,508,718 barrels valued 
at $6,908,192 compared with 3,648,086 barrels 
worth $5,580,048 in 1935, according to finally 
revised statistics issued by the Mining, Metal- 
lurgical and Chemical Branch of the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. The number of barrels 
of cement sold and the apparent consumption 
of same during 1986 were the largest since 1931 
in which year sales and consumption totalled 
10,161,658 and 10,085,986 barrels, respectively. 

Four firms were reported as active in 1936 
and $53,343,991 was employed as capital; the 
number of employees totalled 1,052 compared 
with 924 in 1935; salaries and wages distributed 
were recorded at $1,196,664 against $1,027,416 
in the preceding year. The industry in 1936 
consumed $1,576,142 worth of fuel and elec- 
tricity, 1,180,858 tons of limestone, 25,447 tons 
of gypsum, 94,948 tons of clay and 8,549 tons 
of sand. The high selling price per barrel for 
cement in 1936 was $2.68 and the low, $1.25, 
compared with $2.79 and $1.25 in 1935. 
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were working on projects financed from 
H.R.A.A. 1935, 1936, and 1937 funds. In- 
cluded in this figure are projects financed by 
the Public Works Extension Act of 1937. This 
is the first month for which data were available 
on these projects. Pay-roll disbursements on 
all P.W.A. projects amounted to $10,581,000 and 
material orders placed exceeded $15,079,009. 

The number of workers employed in the 
Civilian Conservation Corps totalled 348,000, 
a decrease of 15,000 compared with October. 
Decreases in employment were registered for 
all classes of workers with the exception of 
nurses. Of the total number of workers in 
camps during November, 302,000 were en- 
rolled workers, 6,000 reserve officers, 300 nurses, 
2,000 educational advisers, and 38,000 super- 
visory and technical workers. Payrolls for 
all classes of workers amounted to $15,828,000. 

A total of 207,000 were employed on con-: 
struction projects financed from regular 
Federal appropriations. Compared with Octo- 
ber this was a decrease of 11.000. The amount 
of payrolls was more than $20,122,000 and the 
value of orders placed during the month for 
material to be used on these projects was 
$22,871,000. 


In November, 193,000 workers were em- 


“ployed on the construction of State roads, an 


increase of 5,000 compared with the preceding 
month. Of the total, nearly 30,000 were work- 
ing on new construction and 163.000 on main- 
tenance. Payroll disbursements for both types 
of work totalled $12,777,000. 


Products Industry in Canada, 1936 


Output of manufactured cement products in 
1936 was valued at $1,718,347 compared with 
$1,154,138 in 1935, $1,596,998 in 1933, $3,807,188 
in 1931, and $4,419,417 in 1929. Production in 
1936 was the highest reported by the industry 
since 1932 and was 48 per cent above the 1935 
figure; 1t was, however, lower than for any 
of the years from 1925 to 1982 inclusive and 
amounted to only 39 per cent of the value for 
1929. 

A total of 97 manufacturing plants were in- 
cluded in this industry in 1936; 59 were in 
Ontario, 22 in Quebec, 8 in British Columbia, 
2 in each of New Brunswick, Manitoba and 
Alberta, and 1 in each of Nova Scotia and 
Saskatchewan. Many of these plants were 
very small, there being 51 with outputs of less 
than $5,000, 16 in the $5,000 to $10,000 group, 
20 between $10,000 and $25,000, and only 10 
with outputs in excess of $25,000. The works 
in Ontario accounted for 64 per cent of the 
total production and the factories in Quebec 
accounted for 15 per cent. 
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FAIR WAGE CONDITIONS IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


T HE Department of Labour is furnished 
from month to month with information 
regarding contracts awarded by various depart- 
ments of the Government of Canada and 
which include among their provisions fair 
wages conditions for the protection of the 
labour to be employed. | 

The Fair Wages Policy of the Dominion 
Government was originally adopted in 1900 
and was expressed in an Order in Council of 
June 7, 1922, which was subsequently amended 
by an Order in Council of April 9, 1924. The 
Fair Wages Order in Council contains certain 
conditions marked “A” which are applicable 
to contracts for building and construction 
work, and certain other conditions marked 
“B” which apply in the case of contracts for 
the manufacture of various classes of Govern- 
ment supplies and equipment. 

On December 31, 1934, an Order in Council 
was passed rescinding the “B” conditions 
previously in effect and substituting other 
econcitions therefor, the full text of which 
appeared in the Lasour GazerrTe for January, 
1935, pp. 24-25. Provision had been made in 
the “B” labour conditions in their original 
form for the payment of wages rates not less 
than those generally accepted as current for 
competent workmen in the district in which 
the work is to be performed, or if there were 
-no current rates then fair and reasonable 
rates. This provision is retained in the 
amending Order in Council of December 31, 
1934, but with the added proviso that in no 
event shall the wage rate for male workers 
18 years of age and over be less than 30 
cents an hour, and for female workers 18 
years of age and over, less than 20 cents an 
hour. It is also provided that in any cases 
where the Provincial Minimum Wages Laws 
require the payment of higher wages than 
those set out above, such higher rates shall 
apply in the execution of Federal contracts. 
With respect to male and female workers un- 
der 18 years of age, it is required that they 
shall be paid rates of wages not less than 
those provided’ for women and girls in the 
Minimum Wages scales of the respective 
provinces. 

As respects contracts for building and con- 
struction work, the “A” conditions of the 
Fair Wages Order in Council of 1922 as 
amended in 1924, were superseded in 1930, 
in so far aS wages and hours are concerned 
by an Act of Parliament konwn as “The 
Fair Wages and Eight-Hour Day Act, 1930.” 
This Act, however, has now in turn been 
superseded by The Fair Wages and Hours of 
Labour Act, 1935, which came into force on 
May 1, 1936. The clause relating to wages 


and hours in the last-named statute is in the 
terms followingg :— 

“All persons in the employ of the contractor, 
subcontractor, or any other person, doing or 
contracting to do the whole or any part of the 
work contemplated by the contract shall during 
the continuance of the work be paid fair 
wages; 

“The working hours of persons while so 
employed shall not exceed eight hours per day 
or forty-four hours per week except in such 
special cases as the Governor in Council may 
otherwise provide, or except in case of emer- 
gency as may be approved by the Minister.” 

The new Act like the 1930 measure, applies 
not only to contracts made with the Govern- 
ment of Canada for the construction, re- 
modelling, repair or. demolition of any work, 
but also to workmen employed on works of 
this nature by the Government direct who 
are excluded from the operation of the Civil 
Service Act. It contains, however, a provision 
which did not appear in the 1930 legislation, 
which applies the fair wages policy to works 
of construction, remodelling, repair or demoli- 
tion that are assisted by federal grant in the 
form of contribution, subsidy, loan, advance 
or guarantee. 

The practice of the different departments 
of the Government, before entering into con- 
tracts for the construction, remodelling, repair 
or demolition of any work, is to obtain 
beforehand from the Department of Labour 
schedules setting forth the current wage rates 
for the different classes of workmen required 
in the execution of the work. These schedules 
known as fair wages schedules are thereupon 
included by the Department concerned in the 
terms of contract. - 

Both in the case of contracts for building 
and construction work and in the--case of 
contracts for the manufacture and supply of 
fittings and supplies, the Minister of Labour is 
empowered to determine any questions which 
may arise as to wage rates for overtime and 
as to the proper classification of any work 
for the purposes of wages and hours. In the 
event of a dispute arising as to what is the 
current or fair and reasonable rate of wages 
or what are the current hours fixed by the 
custom of the trade, or fair and reasonable 
hours on contracts for governmental supplies 
and equipment, the Minister of Labour is 
vested with authority to make binding de- 
cisions. 

In the case of contracts for building and 
construction work and also of contracts for 
governmental supplies and equipment, the 
contractor is required to post and keep posted 
ina conspicuous place on the premises where 
the contract is being executed, occupied -or 
frequented by the workmen, the fair wages 
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clause or schedule inserted in his contract 
for the protection of the workmen employed. 
The contractor is also required to keep proper 
books and records showing the names, trades 
and addresses of all workmen in his employ 
and the wages paid out and time worked by 
such workmen, these records to be open for 
inspection by fair wages officers of the Gov- 
ernment, any time it may be expedient to 
the Minister to have the same inspected. 

It is further declared that the contractor 
shall not be entitled to payment of any money 
which would otherwise be payable under the 
terms of contract until he has filed a state- 
ment showing: (1) the wages rates and hours 
of labour which are in force for the various 
classes of workmen; (2) whether any wages 
or payments remain in arrears; and (3) that 
all of the labour conditions of the contract 
have been complied with. In the event of 
default being made in the payment of the 
wages of any workmen employed, claim there- 
for may be filed with the Minister of the 
Department with which the contract has been 
made and payments of such claim may be 
made by the latter. 

All workmen employed in the execution of 
these contracts shall be residents of Canada, 
unless the Minister of the department with 
which the contract has been made is of 
opinion that Canadian labour is not available, 
or that other special circumstances exist 
which render it contrary to the public interest 
to enforce this provision. 

In the case of contracts for building and 
construction works, clerks of works or other 
inspecting officers appointed by the Govern- 
ment to ensure the due observance of the 
contracts are specially directed by the Fair 
Wages Orders in Council to do all in their 
power to see that the labour conditions are 
fully complied with and to report any apparent 
violations to the department with which the 
contract is made. 

In the case of contracts for the manufacture 
of the classes of supplies coming under the 
“B” Conditions of the Fair Wages Orders in 
Council, it is required that the contractor’s 
premises and the work being performed under 
contract shall be open for inspection at any 
reasonable time by any officer authorized by 
the Minister of Labour for this purpose, and 
that the premises shall be kept in sanitary 
condition. 

Contracts for dredging work also contain 
provisions for the observance of current or 
fair and reasonable rates of wages and hours, 
and empower the Minister of Labour to deal 
with any dispute which may arise. 

During the past month statements were 
received in the Department of Labour show- 
ing that the following contracts have recently 
been executed by the Government of Canada: 
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GROUP “A” CONTRACTS 


Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair 
or Demolition 


Note: The labour conditions of each of the 
contracts noted under this heading, besides 
stipulating working hours of 8 per day and 
44 per week, provide that: “Where, by pro- 
vincial legislation, or by agreement or current 
practice, the working hours of any class of 
workers are less than 44 per week, such lesser 
hours shall not be exceeded on this work,” 
and also specify that the rates of wages set 
out therein are minimum rates only and that 
‘nothing herein contained shall be considered 
as exempting contractors from the payment of 
higher rates in any instance where such higher 
rates are fixed by provincial legislation.” 


Nationa Harsours Boarp 
Reconstruction of the downstream face of 
Alexandra Pier, Montreal, P.Q. Name of con- 
tractors, The Foundation Co. of Canada, Ltd., 
Montreal, P.Q. Date of contract, November 
26, 1937. Amount of contract, $542,835.50. A 
fair wages schedule was included in the contract 


as follows:— Per hour 
Axemen . Bo aie tees $0 45 
Blacksmiths Wrene es! Ge. We ee ah 0 60 
Boilermakers (construction) .. .. .. .. «. «. 0 75 
Carpenters and joiners.. .. .. .. 0 70 
Cement finishers . UIA ao pare? SA 0 60 
Cement and concrete mixer operators: 
Steam... Mate. 4... IER 0 65 
Gasoline or electric .. .. .. 2. ss ee oe oe 0 50 
Compressor operators—Gasoline or electric 0 50 
Crane operators—Gasoline or electric .. .. 0 55 
Per day 
Divers VG. Me. TE) cade 14 00 
Diversotender cs. sind. .criscih. Oeakeme a oF 5 00 
Full day’s pay to be allowed whether 
employed full or part time Per hour 
TIVES Me es ese cee ome teas $0 40 
Driver, horse and cart .. .. .. .. 0 55 
Driver, team and wagon . 0 75 
Drill runners . bad siMlosentty Uatie's aca sabe 0 50 
Electricians—Inside wiremen .. .. .. .. .- 0 75 
Engineers, operating, steam: 
Single or double drums .. .. .. .. . 0 65 
Three or more drums .. st Ae ee 0 75 
Engineers on steel erection .. .. .. «+ «- 0 75. 
Firemen estationary wate: iss sonee os yea 0 50 
Hoist operators—Gasoline or electric .. .. 0 50 
HEAD OULCIS ee: STAT sis’ fet is. « o Aivled ele fee: icldilee 0 40 
iachinistsingamercmeattht is. slouwe telomeres comets 0 65 
Motorntruck  Gtivers %..j<%, <cbres. co uesy as hee 0 45 
Motor truck driver and truck: 
ASGORZ ICONS Meee etct ko Slecuiec altemite wil ste bare 1 45 
SO OUSHE series! seilaedishs © dene Miciiele fo « pstatets 1 95 
GEL ONS tema ofS plogl als chee uejeuiess- ‘sezclle he ils Maas 2 45, 
DELON tee cael at nc eile, a6 2 95 
Painterssandeglaziers...% ses, «oles “see 3 0 66 
Pipe fitters, surface, temporary work .. . 0 55 
Pipe layers, caulkerg and solderers .. .. .. 0 50 
Pile: driver’ engineers <.-.6 ss os ;ce soree 0s 0 65 
PilowdriversIADOULEIS cc uentees se Melee ss 0 40 
Pilexd river Miremenisel vvvtcc hes cco les astern 0 50 
Pile driver derrick engineers .. .. .. .. o« 0 65 
Pile driver derrick firemen .. .. «2 e+ oe os 0 50 
IROMeNINeN Wend, oc ivaiell cle Geiod v cbpele lass} oa d's.0 poe 0 50 
PUM PMN scenes eekedee hestinet «chic Solis ae 0 50 
Riggers—-Goeneralo, Tl o.0 sc is otto heel sie ke oles 0 55 
Steam shovel engineers .. .. 2.2 2. oe oe oe 0 85 
Steam shovel cranmemen .. .. 2. oe oe oe 0 65 
Steam shovel firemen . Biers state tare 0 55 
Shovel operators—Gasoline .. .. .. 2. .. 0 85 
Structural steel workers .. .. .. 2. . oe o 0 75 
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ammeeemmemmamemammnnemmmeene arene an ne ee eee 
Timbermen and cribmen (using interchange- Per hour Per shift 
ably such tools as vil caplap hammer, 
X-cut saw, auger, adze) . 0 50 Bock tenders... 4. +. (en¥sosa atic $6 50 
Watchmen...... Pet 0 35 Assistant lock tend 
Welders and Soret EE aie or rele. . 0 60 2 haga Antara <2 ast CUTS Ber 4 00 
Welders and burners on steel erection .. .. 0 75 Gauge tenders .. .. .. .. . 4 50 
Men Working under Compressed Air (Sand Hogs) :— 
Hours Wages 
Maximum 
1st and 2nd 
Pressure working Minimum rest 
Min. No. Max. No. Maximum period in interval in Rate per 
of lbs. of lbs. Total compressed air open air per day 
Normal up to 18 Ib. 3 8 4 4 $ 6 50 
18 the. 96 6 3 1 7 25 
26 re OO eas ae 4 2 2 8 00 
33 POST | see 3 13 3 8 70 
38 Vd 45, {5 2 1 4 9 40 
43 SO nt AS perder ais 13 2 5 10 15 
48 an 200 ws se 1 4 6 10 90 
DEPARTMENT oF NaTIONAL DEFENCE Per hour 
‘ ‘ ae PREEMPT? C5! 5.4 ec Peel MD eae ear oe te 0 80 
Construction of four magazine buildings for Structural steel workers .. .. .. .. .. s,s. 1 123 
the Royal Canadian Air Force at Kamloops, LS bind Olea’ Call” we a oe 0 90 
B.C. Name of contractors, Baynes & Horie, help ote i : “ten yet s Rate noe 
Ltd., Vancouver, B.C. Date of contract, De- Welders on steel erection. .. 1 123 
cember 13, 1937. Amount of contract, $21,798. PUALCD MAT 0 opie.» <Piinris sce Eee eel ear oaysert ee Oe 


The following fair wages schedule was included 
in the contract :— 


Per hour 
Asbestos insulation workers .. . $0 75 
Blacksmithsis.c)«c,.c see 3 | eerie. be. BS 0 65 
Blacksmiths’ helpers .. .. .. 2. 2. os ee os 0 45 
Brick and hollow tile Layee at 0 90 


Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers Chis’ 
ing and tempering mortar) . 
Carpenters .. .. 0. «- 
Cement finisher .. .. .. k 
Cement and concrete mixer Operator? 
SECA oc ooh ccs oeiestie ete) Mee ee ok ee 0 65 
Gasoline or lester ae resi 0 50 
Compressor pheraiote—Gassine 4 or ‘hedteia 0 50 
Driver, horseand cart: .. .6. 62. s< 06 oscs3, os 0 55 
0 75 
0 40 


0 
ee ©0 ©8 @8 ©8 ¢0© 0©8 ee 0 
od es 0 


Driver, team and an arato lite “sry ete. Tad 
Drivers .. 


Engineers, operating, Seen ra or 
doubletdrum’ ..%.. V2 0 65 
Engineers on steel ernction- : 1 124 
Electricians (inside boat, 0 75 
Fiiremen—Stationary .. .. s sigete 0 45 
Hoist operators—Gasoline or lcleptrie He 0 50 
Babotirers*$e so. SY eee. 0 40 
Lathers, metal .. 0 70 
Lathers, wood .. 0 65 
Machinists .. .. . 0 70 
Motor truck dived. 0 45 


Motor truck driver and ress 
Ietor2 tonsis eee. Aeis. 14 
SODSL Ysera dod bs sdesse hechte ch ois 1 9, 
4 CONS, suas s/t sce oe NAT cox odinc 2 4 
O LOM Siete eo. vs so aers au ale Oster Praies ete 2 9 

Ornamental iron Worker’) 07 

Painters and glaziers °.. 0 6 

Plasterers .. .. .. . 09 


Plasterers’ helpers (mixing and tempering 
material) . As ele 0 45 
Plumbers ms pam Gl ters iv He re 0 80 
Roofers—Felt and gravel .. .. .. .. .. «. 0 45 
Rodmen—Reinforced steel .. .. .. .. 2. ee 0 50 
Sheet metal workers .. .. .. .. «2 we 0 65 
Shovel operators—Gasoline . 1 123 
Steam shovel: 
ENGIN Ceres ic Fesctes we usiencien © oh athe d oie. ote 1 123 
@ranemens cP sie ear thst eh ee es SRS 0 90 
Firemen.. .. 0 743 


Supply and installation of a Fire Alarm 
System at the Joint Service Magazine, Bedford 
Basin, Halifax Co, N.S. Name of contractors, 
Pierce Electric Shop, Ltd., Halifax, N.S. Date 
of contract, December 11, 1937. Amount of 
contract, $5,320. A fair wages schedule was 
included in the contract for the installation 
as follows:— 

Yer hour 

Brick and hollow tile layers . : $0 973 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers soe 

ing and tempering mortar) . 0 45 
Carpenters and’ joiners... Si .4crunse sspous 0 60 
Cement finishers .. .. .. .. 0 60 
Cement and concrete mixer Mepcrater Gusat 

line or electric .. .. .. . 0 50 
Driver, horse and cart . “ 0 55 
Driver, team and wagon .. .. .. oc. «2 «» 0 75 
Drivers . Bs Ure MN, sales ee 0 40 
Pottriciahs ‘Cineidé irene ye 0 80 
Labourers .. .. Aah ae Riche 0 40 
Motor truck Grace Sie tists lions 0 45 
Motor truck driver and ack 

TmtOr 2CtONS Hs. 2.0. (os 14 

SmLONSUeah ae Sh, ees. $4 8S Se 1.9 
Painters and ee ersl At Ear MC tee 05 
Plumbers and steamfitters .. .. .. .. .-. 07 
Tile setters .. . 09 
Tile setters’ helpers ‘(all men + assigned to 

help tradesmen) .. .. 0 
Welders and EE aay or - cleebiie 0 70 
WVetchman’ ssc cwlnete sees cokes» seleaas 0 


Construction of a garage at No. 1 Aircraft 
Depot, Victoria Island, Ottawa, Ont. Name 
of contractor, Mr. A. I. Garvock, Ottawa, Ont. 
Date of contract, December 3, 1987. Amount 


of contract, $6,297. A fair wages schedule was 


included in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Asbestos insulation workers . $0 70 
Blacksmiths .. .. BE Siiury ore 0 70 
Blacksmiths’ helpers Ao a! a Pa 0 45 
Brick and hollow tile layers. eae 0 90 
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Per hour 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers (mix- 
ing and tempering mortar) .. .. .. .. 0 45 
Carpenters and joiners: 
Up to and including Sept. 30, 1937 .. 0 75 
On -and- after Ochs 13519372. obedient! cn Ee 0 80 


Cement and concrete mixer operator: 
Steam .. . A= eR 
Gasoline or alectiiey 5 Sa Be 
Cement finisher .¢ 2.0": 5 
Compressor ey eller gee or “igldetric.. 
Driver, horse and cart . RHE, oe a 
Driver, team and igor! ac tt ORRRE. oe 
Drivers#s. «. 
Electricians eek fees 
Engineers, on steel erection .. 
Engineers, operating Sisain—Sinclene or double 
drum . ee 0 
Eee een atioaary DS Gah 5 ES Ree Sees 0 
ELOISE AOPETALONS -yajh ois Peso r> scns.s) teaseele, = supererate 0 50 
0 
0 
0 


oeeseooosco 
NIP OMA Oan 
So enooo > 


[2] 
oO 


Labourers . SAU, Gb) Cratos ik Poet 

EVIACHMMISUS: ae" Witte Ss aie. e cins have eet ete 
~-Motor truck driver .. .. 

Motor truck driver and nee 


LEO er CONS Sc br scgceoune 1 45 
3 tons . 1 95 
AEtONS....00 es ae ie Raia boars 2 45 
Plumbers and Sodbabtiees SN 0 83 
Rodmen—Reinforced steel . 0 50 
Roofers, felt and gravel-patent . 0 45 
Sheet metal workers :. .. s. .. .« 0 82 
WV LGNIMAM ae cc weende ots e aeioie sereiceee 0 35 





Construction of water mains to the two 
hangars at the R.C.A.F. Station, Jericho Beach, 
Vancouver, B.C. Name of contractor, Mr. 
Archie Sullivan, Vancouver, B.C. Date of con- 
tract, December 4, 1987. Amount of contract, 
$6,180. A fair wages schedule was included 
in the contract as follows:— 


Carpenters . Aa baie $0 90 
Cement finishers .. .. . tye 0 75 
Cement and concrete mixer tar sie 

Steam . $ Sake Me 0 90 

Gasoline or leseric Per. 55 0 60 
Labourers .. Cie cueceu sine 0 45 
Motor truck aver ee eie 0 50 
Motor truck driver and iruck® 

1 -tomtonss seus 1 45 

DO LLONS eeeueeeine 2 00 

4 tons... Se ware is 2 50 

ECONS wereukete te s wis careloats 3 00 
Pipe layers .. .. Ce ue AOR  —c 0 572 
Plumbers and Aieaenntiers ae en ae sea teas 1 00 
Teamster, team and wagon... .. .. 1 00 
Teamster .. . OPA eee Soe oO eB 0 45 
WALCHINAT! cee meskes See: oi: we mieremecie Lael 0 45 


Construction of an extension to the Pier 
at the R.C.A.F. Station, Dartmouth, NS. 
Name of contractors Fundy Construction Co., 
Ltd. Date of contract, December 18, 1987. 
Amount of contract, $12,522. A fair wages 
schedule was included in the contract as fol- 
lows :— 


Per hour 
Blacksmiths. . , $0 70 
Compressor operators—gasoline or. electric. . 0 50 
Carpenters... 0 60 
Per day 
Divers (full day’s pay to be allowed whether 
employed full or part time)...........- 


Divers’ tenders (full day’s pay to be allowed 
whether employed full or part time).... 5 00 
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Per hour 
DG bOUTCrS ae cance iele cteWic.s Msscahat’, cismi's ebisieat o'saless 0 40 
Nobo TRUCKS GIbIVIGES ties <ieleteierstace ceimeisans siesta 0 45 
Motor truck driver and truck: 
PLOT on GOUG tye ie omen eter eet, etekee Wr ae: ne's 1 45 
3 LONS, See Tee Me ate RAE h As memtensa tal eet (a> 1 95 
ALGONS 0 ota Seon an eee Eb oths SEA. 2 45 
5 tonses = sows Eee 5 OR KK ee Oe A 2 95 
Pile driver engineers. . SUTIN de TI AITIE «MIE AS 0 65 
Pile driver labourers.. 0 40 
Pile driver firemen.. 0 45 
Tractor operator.. .. 0 50 
Timbermen & cribmen (using "interchange- 
ably such tools as axe, age crosscut « 
saw, auger, hammer).. . Revae ole rete 0 50 
Watchman.. me See 0 35 





Construction of a Battery and related build- 
ings at York Island, B.C. Name of contractors, 
Northern Construction Co., J. W. Stewart Ltd., 
and BE. J. Ryan. Contracting Co., Ltd., jointly, 
all of Vancouver, B.C. Date of contract, De- 
cember 18, 1937. Amount of contract, $77,000. 
A fais wages schedule was included in the 
contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Asbestos insulation aerkarg. AP See $0 75 
Blacksmiths.: .. 0 65 
Blacksmiths’ helpers... 0 45 
Carpenters *& joiners.. 0 70 
Cement & concrete mixer "operator: 

Steam... ... SLR. cc vee 2... 0 65 
Gasoline or electric ENR One oy are 0 50 
Cement finisher.. s eae ess 0 60 
Compressor operators—gasoline or electric. ne 0 50 
Driver, horse & cart.. ah ates Sibiote gisvaul ote 0 55 
Driver, team & wagon. 0 75 
Drivers. . ‘ 0 45 
Electricians (inside wiremen) . 0 75 
Engineers on steel erection.. 1 124 

Engineers, operating, steam: 
Single or double drum.. 0 65 
Firemen, stationary... 0 45 


Or 


Hoist “operators—gasoline or ‘electric. . 
Labourers.. A ea ee 
Machinists. . wa 
Motor truck driver... .. 
Motor truck driver & truck: 

HetOne FONG ae. 

3 tons.. 

4 > 

5 ee ee ee ee es ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 
Ornamental iron workers.. .. . 
Painters & glaziers.. 
Plasterers..9. #eee 
Plasterers’ helpers. 

material)... 

Plumbers & steamfitters. . 
Rodmen, reinforced steel.. 
Sheet metal workers.. Beets 
Shovel operators—Gasoline .. 


(mixing & "tempering 


AOS Sr laGgga Wo 


bo 
bie 


Steam shovel cranemen.. eee 3 
mtegmrshovelMeneIMeers.... cou sion cron aes ok EMe < 
SLeam .shoveletiremen:. at. Bee)... derrur 


CHOHOHOSCCO COONNRH cocS 
RE THOrOMOF, ODNOSROP BAe 


oNRKD O&O 
BH to} 


Structural steel workers... ..... 
Watehmen.. <«. .. « 





Construction of three magazines, heating 
plant, and caretaker’s quarters at the Dominion 
Arsenal, Quebec, P.Q. Name of contractors, 
A. Deslauriers et Fils, Ltée., Quebec, P.Q. Date 
of contract, December 23, 1937. Amount of 
contract, $50,408.40. A fair wages schedule 
was included in the contract as follows:— 


: Per hour 
Asbestos insulation WOTESTaax ite, fons: « thoSE 0 60 
Blacksmiths.. . ye 0 60 
Blacksmiths’ ‘helpers.. ae 0 45 
Brick & hollow tile layers. . 0 80 


Brick & hollow tile layers’ helpers (mixing 
é& tempering mortar).. .. 0 45 

Carpenters. . Shea See eee 

Cement finisher.. .. . 
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beak’ Per hour 
Cement & concrete fine operator: 

Steam.. a ee eA A 0 60 

Gasoline or electric.. 0 50 
Compressor operators—gasoline ‘or ‘electric... 0 50 
Driver, horse & cart. Pe SE Mee 0 55 
Driver, team & wagon. gasaGs 3 0 65 
Drivers. . . 0 40 
Engineers, operating, steam— 

Single or double drums.. 0 60 
Engineers on steel erection.. 0 75 
Electricians (inside wiremen).. 0 65 
Firemen—stationary.. 0 45 
Hoist operators—gasoline — or electric. . 0 50 
liaboutersteted <Jecvest. .olse sorakiosk 3 0 40 
Lathers, metal.. 0 65 
Lathers, wood.. 0 55 
Machinists. . Sa Vag 0 65 
Motor truck driver.. : 0 45 
Motor truck driver its truck: 

1 to 2 tons.. ae 1 45 

Sutons, . 1 95 

4 tons.. 2 45 

OHLONG 222555 0k 2 95 
Ornamental iron ‘workers. . 0 60 
Painters & glaziers.. 0 55 
WMasterersirez..,. i she ' ick ihe earede 0 75 
Plasterers’ helpers (mixing & "tempering 

material).. .. es ee ae 0 45 
Plumbers & steamfitters. . 0 65 
Roofers—felt & gravel.. scorgtet 0 45 
Rodmen—reinforced steel. Are 0 50 
Sheet metal workers.. facies i ; 0 65 
Shovel operators—gasoline.. .. .. .. .. 0 85 
Steam shovel engineers.. .. .. .. ... 0 85 
Steam shovel cranemen.. 0 65 
Steam shovel firemen.. 0 55 
Stonecutters.. .. 0 70 
Structural steel workers. . 0 75 
Tilesetters.. . Ce Ma recente 0 80 
Tilesetters’ helpers — all” “men assigned to 

help tradesmen).. SN Rae aE eo aries 0 45 
Watchman.. ; 0 35 


Installation of steel lightning protection poles 
at the Dominion Arsenal, Valcartier, P.Q. 
Name of contractor, Mr. J. E. A. Roberge, 
Quebec, P.Q. Date of contract, December 27, 
1937. Amount of contract, $4,379. A fair 
wages schedule was included in the contract 
as follows:— 


Per hour 

Blacksmiths.. . $0 60 
Blacksmiths’ helpers. . 0 45 
Carpenters & joiners.. : 0 60 
Cement & concrete mixer operators: 

Steam.. .. RCT Bie ritae 0 60 

Gasoline or electric... 0 50 
Cement finishers.. .. a 0 55 
Compressor operators (gasoline or. electric). 0 50 
Driver, horse & cart.. 0 55 
Driver, team & wagon.. . 0 65 
DDI CUSas fscaMe.- steko ae es Me aie 0 40 
Engineers, operating, steam: 

Single or double drums . 0 60 

Three or more drums.. .. 0 70 
Hoist operators (gasoline or electric). 0 50 
Labourers.. . 6 4 ae 0 40 
Machinists.. ‘ 0 65 
Motor truck drivers. . 5 0 45 
Motor truck driver a truck: 

Tt to 2 tons... on 1 45 

3 tons.. 1 95 

‘4 tonsa» 2 45 

DPvons: +. & 2 95 
Plumbers & steamfitters.. 0 65 
Rodmen-reinforced steel.. 0 50 
Sheet metal workers.. 0 65 

f 0 35 


Watchman... . 

Construction of a gun shed, store room, and 
heating accommodation at the Armoury, Port 
Elgin, Ontario. Name of contractor, Mr. 
E: W. Vaupel, Port Elgin, Ont. Date of 
contract, December 28, 1987. Amount of con- 


struction Co., Ltd., Edmonton, Alta. 


tract, $5,460. A fair wages schedule was in- 
cluded in the contract as follows:— 


Per h 
Brick & hollow tile layers. . “$0 80 


Brick & hollow tile layers’ helpers (mixing 


& tempering CPE og 0 40 
Carpenters... 0 60 
Cement finishers. - : 0 55 
Cement & concrete mixer “operators: 

Steam... .. ee 0 65 

Gasoline or electric. . 0 45 
Driver, horse & cart.. 0 50 
Driver, team & wagon. 0 65 
Privergs.. ... 0 35 
Electricians (inside wiremen).. 0 65 
Engineer, operating, steam—single | or. double 

GQEUIMNS... +... : 0 65 
Hoist operator—gasoline or r electric. . 0 45 
Labourers... gro eat. eee ike 0 35 
Motor truck driver.. : 0 40 
Motor truck driver & truck: 

1 to 2 tons.. ae 1 40 
3 tons.. 1 90 
4 tons.. 2 40 
La LONS: 2 90 
Painters & glaziers. . 0 55 
Sheet metal “workers. . 0 65 
Watehman./y.. sa «cs . 0 30 


DEPARTMENT oF Pusiic Works 


Repairs, etc., to the hull, housing, machinery, 
boiler, etc., of the tug Fredericton. Name of 
contractor, The Pictou Foundry and Machine 
Co., Ltd., Pictou, N.S. Date of contract, De- 
cember 23, 1937. Amount of contract, $8,652. 
A fair wages schedule was inserted in the 
contract as follows:— 


Per hour 

Boilermakers... .. .. $9 58 
Blacksmiths: : “t-t2 feo 0 58 
Blacksmiths’ helpers... 0 40 
Chippers & caulkers.. .. 0 58 
Crane operators... .. .. 0 48 
Drillers & reamers. 0 45 
Driver, team & wagon. 0 65 
Driver.. 4 0 35 
Electric welders... 0 58 
Flangers.. 0 58 
Fitters.. 0 58 
Tron moulders.. 0 58 
Labourers.. 0 35 
CaO nSt sae en Ruane ye ty 0 58 
Machinists’ ‘helpers.. 0 40 
Motor truck drivers.. . 0 40 
Motor truck driver & ‘truck: 

Ito" 2" tons. : : 1 40 

oF LONG. 1 90 
Platers.. 0 58 
Patternmakers. . 0 58 
Painters. . 0 48 
Riveters.. Bie Ae ie On 0 58 
vet  MOILCTS:. Om Su a te. Me te ee ot eens 0 45 
Vey MGALCL See et ee ee ie ake ene ere 0 40 
Riggers.. .. 0 48 
Shipwright & joiner. 0 58 





Construction of a ee ey at St. Paul, 
Alberta. Name of contractors, Poole Con- 
Date of 
contract, December 20, 19387. Amount of con- 
tract, $13,760 and unit prices for any additional 
work. A fair wages schedule was inserted in 
the contract as follows:— 

Per hour 

Cement & concrete mixer — age 


ortielectnictiniiiecc.....0) Js. ack 2110845 
Cement finisher. . 0 55 


Stonemasons.. . 0 90 
Stonemasons’ helpers Gnixing and tempering 
mortar)... 2 tthe 0 423 
Brick and hollow tilelayers... . ras 0 90 
Brick & hollow tilelayers’ “helpers “(mixing 
& tempering mortaricets: «se. se ve os 0 424 
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f 4 Per ae Construction of an industrial minerals and 
rnamental iron workers... .. .. .- +. «. peg eae s 
Carpenters & joiners.. .. .. .. .. 0 70 ceramics laboratory building for the Depart 
Sheet metal workers.. .. 0 65 ment of Mines and Resources. Name of con- 
Speier pepe ents a tractor, Mr. Alex. I. Garvock, Ottawa, Ont. 
ao ne euits 0 90 Date of contract, December 16, 1937. Amount 
asterers’ he pers” mixing ‘an mapering ee os ; aWheae 
Beep 0 424 of contract, $124,637 plus $4,652 for laboratory 
Painters & glaziers. ae fittings. A fair wages schedule was included 
lumbers & steam tters. . pe eh ' allt VO T9 
Plumbers & steamfitters’ "helpers “Gl “men in the contract as follows: 

assigned to help ee : 0 423 Per hour 
Electricians. . “3 0 75 Brick and hollow tile layers... . 0 90 
Labourers.. .. cco aot a et test eae te ee ee Brick and _ hollow tile layers’ ~ helpers 
Driver, horse and carts: 2S.) be aU Oe 0 50 (mixing and tempering mortar).. Sey 
Driver, team and shina ened Asie ee 0 65 Cement and concrete mixer operator: 

Drivers... .. eaten eMart aieis Mace haus mere 0 35 Steam.. ... Sayed y bE aS Rees does 0 70 
Motor truck drivers. . Es tetee Seale eee settee 0 40 Gaacling or Bléciric. ; er Ne HN EEE eT 0 50 
M. T. driver & truck: Cement ifinishers®.0%. .2°20%.. SR ee 0 60 

ALOT ECee SeCONS cer astee cs ne eiccinclaein oaeicaiee lentes 1 40 Carpenters and joiners: 

SILONSE St Veet Se os kale Moe Mo ettea metal St elemeers 1 90 Up to and including Sept. 30 side cmb 0 75 
Watchman.. TR Se pehtn, SE lg eUmere ae pcie tand Limte mas 0 30 Effective Oct., Ist 1007 2k 8h 2% ae seltes 0 80 
Stonecutters. . Me tose ihe RI (ent UNE" Pea ae 0 80 Driver, horse Ee TRC: age Op ih 0 55 

Driver, team and wagon.. He te BOD) BO 

Construction of a nabs tyuildine at Bedford, Driver. ed Sy ae mie 

P.Q. Name of contractors, Stewart Gonistric- pcan inside encton S Maaahivee psx gee 

tion Co., Ltd., Sherbrooke, P.Q. Date of con- pone metal... a rere a 

tract, December 17, 1937. Amount of contract, Marnie and Tile Setters... .. 0 90 
$19,441 and unit prices for any additional work. Marble and Tile Setters’ helpers Gall ‘men 

Bevdh assigned to help tradesmen).. d 0 45 

1 ae As 70 Mastic floor spreaders and layers.. 0 75 

Brick & hollow tile layers.. $ Mastic floor rubbers, finishers and kettlemen 0 60 

Brick & hollow tile layers’ ‘helpers Gnixing & Wisetic. foor: labourers: : PERS). tev ord: 0 45 

tempering mortar).. .. . 0 35 Motor truck driver.. .. CV yok cgay 

Cement & concrete mixer operator: Motor truck driver and trick = 

Steam.. .. . OME NS EI ae 0 55 TUE 2400S. tect e st bl 4n SO ee 1 45 

Gasoline or Elec... 0 40 3 tons.. ... LR wir 8 
Cement finishers Seated os PS Oe eS 0 50 Griamental iron Pear iccrat. : 0 60 
Carpenters & joiners.. .. .. 6. 2. 6. e+ oe oe 0 50 Pinsterera| 0 80 
Driver, horse’a) Carta. <0 c'e “ele. sila ee tales gene 0 45 Plasterers’ helpers “Gnixing cand tempering 
Driver, team & mepones a oe 0 55 material)... ; ; reat 0 45 
Driver.. sete ee ce ee 0 30 Painters and glaziers.. : 0 65 
Engineers on ‘steel “erection. . SA Re hic 0 75 Plumbers an steamfitters.. 0 83 
piles (inside wiremen).. “4 Plumbers and steamfitters’ helpers (all men 
Motor truck driver.. .. Bary viet ee assigned to help tradesmen).. .. 0 45 
Motor truck driver gf truck: Roofers, felt and gravel.. . 0 45 

ead tons. . ; +e OE bt BAe oe Stonemasons.. .. SE ee ee aa 
bathers, méial, 100 LSLOIT LI 0.g0 Stonemasons helpers (mixing and’ tempering 
Labourers.. .. er Stonecutters (Granite, Sandstone ‘and Lime- 
Ornamental i iron workers. Pia ri yes eis aes stone). 0 80 

asterers J IRS ice Lace Rab 

Plasterers’ helpers “Gnixing & "tempering Structural steel worke ers. oe 

material). . 0 35 Terrazzo layers.. Pacey eee 
Painters & glaziers. . =A SRA one 0 50 Terrazzo layers’ “helpers. . 5. pa + hao 0 60 
Plumbers & steamfitters. . we 0 55 Terrasia labourer: 0 45 
Plumbers & steamfitters’ helpers (all men Watehmen 0 35 

assigned to help tradesmen).. Pe pee 0 35 Fo eS Nh oan eproa eet abet ig maar Mt 
Roofers, felt & gravel.. Be 0 35 SST 
StomemMasOns..” se ce vs cs ce 06 0s 4s 20 a9 00 0 70 : : 

Shao eie helpers (mixing & tempering aot Construction of an ore dressing laboratory 
mortar 4 } : erat < 
Stonecutters (Granite, Sandstone, Limestone) 0 60 for the D epartment of Mines and Resources. 
Structural he hae : AR Wee Name of contractor, Mr. Alex. I. Garvock, 

Sheet metal workers Pe + i Rs 
Se cecimn e  e ee 0 38 Ottawa, Ont. Date of contract, Dec. 16, 1937. 


Extension of Albion Dyke No. 2, Steveston, 
Fraser River, New Westminster District, B.C. 
Name of contractor, Mr. William Greenless, 
Vancouver, B.C. Date of contract, December 
15, 1937. Amount of contract, approximately 
$52,203.06. A fair wages schedule was included 
in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
PilesDriver Foreman :. 73407 IR oa. oe 1 25 
Pile wDriver “Engineer... sei sc! s.s).0s stow elei telomere 1 123 
Pile. DrivetigMan..aspinges..tens tic. odeneaan. Be 1 00 
Pile Driver Boomman.. oie oo) fs eae 1 00 
Derrick Scow Engineer... 050.50... 60 seiiveltee 1 123 
Pyerricktnaniys se) so cae alev toalhere \occubaveh 8 «bivetepeete 1 00 
Firemangeerntinten.. sitet. isms clk. teeat titers oleleaes 0 68% 
Bridgeman iF ott okies ve 0c tect Wee Mem nate era nate 1 00 
Diabourers: 606). aiivs cise oy ciate Smee ee ae 0 45 
Watehiian 2ivtet 20 2ee 1 ee elc cele ey 0 45 


Amount of contract, $86,280. The preceding 
fair wages schedule was also included in this 
contract. 


Construction of a freight shed on the new 
Canada Steamship Lines wharf in Sorel, P.Q. 
Name of contractors, Cummins Construction 
Co., Montebello, P.Q. Date of contract, No- 
vember 23, 1937. Amount of contract, ap- 
proximately $17,930.20. A fair wages schedule. 
was included in the schedule as follows:— 


Per hour- 
Machinistsicts ane gree etek «otros bsretea sitet iia spre” 1 GO055 
Blacksmiths. . eine at), pO Ee Sa 0 55 
Blacksmiths’ ‘helpers. . OA ie OR aL Ar 0 40 
Carpenters and Joiners... x 0 55 
Compressor Operators—Gasoline or Elec. . oye 0 45 
Cement finishers: 6 Skee I eos. 0 50: 


* 
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Per hour 
Cement and Concrete Mixer Operators: 
Steam.. .. Sta S SETS stele) Coc eid tai 0 60 
Gasoline or ‘Blectric. oh 0 45 
Crane Operator—gasol: ne or "electric. . 0 50 
Drivers Horses and) Cartenth 0 titties Mis: keer oe 0 50 
Drivers team and} wagon. ..«.<. MIG Beek 0 60 
Drivers. .< S sialis alas scott oa ABR, «ABS 0 35 
Dr.ll Runners... oiikedieonledevirie <fyce ale 0 45 
Electricians. . 0 60 
Hoist Operators—gasoline or. electric. . 0 45 
Labourers.. .. ee acter ates Prats 0 35 
Motor Truck Drivers. . ‘ 0 40 
M. T. Driver and Trucks 
Mitop2ntonses, .hapee avcosbicer faite. fat 1 40 
3 tons.. Slide ss 0 ws pyar lwabeere 1 90 
MTOM Sc ce tas cite Oeste. s Gite dala eae ere 2 40 
De bONSss 2 90 
Painters and Glaziers. . 0 50 
Roofers, shingles (wood, asbestos). . 0 60 
0 30 


WW SUCHUIMIA TInt stata ob Rikgi cle olaih te ad dicit ietyre eee 


Construction of rock rip-rap bank protection 
at Blair Point on Lulu Island, and at Wood- 
wards Island, Fraser River, New Westminster 
District, B.C. Name of contractors, Pacific 
Engineers Ltd., Vancouver, B.C. Date of con- 
tract, November 23, 1987. Amount of contract, 
approximately $42,105.60. A fair wages schedule 
was included in the contract as follows:— 


. Per month 
Tug Boat Captain: 


Cla ssinAvspinss «525 oes scieee ae ae e BEM, RAlS200 
Class. Bingt breakecae wavies shiriocce. liege 190 
ClassC.. ans Sblb sb. Sohsie. Meee tt ie ste ole 180 


Tug Boat Engineer: 
CHOIRS EI cS tet On ath bla Slee abst rer erred 190 
Classy Bil sendh yradte at bet eee de, Ie 180 
Classe Cy. ob victus ood 4 oleh ced eRe RE ee 170 


hug boat Biremarynet. auncktste coy os. Some o2 0 56} 


fhugsBoateDeckhands. versie, e« ces, 00% fobeuu's« 0 54 
Wermck: Weiner... ss. visu cou ses cog a oo «masa 1 123 
Denes Wireman tea ce ke eee oe ess tal oe ee 0 682 
Derr.ck Deckhand.. fi CT Te BOATS 0 55 
Labourers.. .. . YP FOTIA). Bee 0 45 
Gasoline Engine Runner.. ae Ke os, Shee 0 60 
Launch Operator (work boat). Hie aA eee 0 50 
Piledriver Foreman.. .. . See ee ore att 1)25 
Piledriver hin gineer sayewhs . vet so Peek eee « 1 123 
Piledriver’ Fireman: .* 2.5.53. ‘$s “se. ‘de cele, es 0 68% 
Piledriver Boomman.. oR ls PU athe. 6 ed 1 00 
PleMriVerp TIA LEMIANg swie 0, woecieisw eins wien 0h Vistas 1 00 
Hatledrivert: Mat sie ere)’. sc, sia «s:smpeseubneslinedbeea oe 1 00 


Note.—From_ tug- ee captain to derrick 
fireman, current hours apply in this con- 
tract; for all other labour, the hours are 
8 per day and 44 per week. 


Reconstruction of the Armoury at Moose 
Jaw, Sask, Name of contractors, P. W. Graham 
& Sons, Ltd., Moose Jaw, Sask. Date of con- 
tract, November 3, 1937. Amount of contract, 
$82,400 and $1,646 for a new boiler, plus unit 
prices for any additional work. A fair wages 
schedule was included in the contract as fol- 


lows :— Per hour 

Brick and hollow tile layers.. .. .. .. .- «. $100 
Carpenters and joiners.. 0 75 
Cement and concrete mixer operator—gasoline 

or electric. . Meth ow rie it ate 0 50 
Cement finishers. . 0 60 
Drivers. .. 0 40 
Driver, horse and cart.. 0 55 
Driver. team and acne 0 75 
Electricians. . Sse 0 80 
Labourers... STG. RI) sa eeege! Geer 0 40 
Lathers, metal. . PM iis. atossaan hak «6 0 75 
Marble setters.. 1 00 
Marble setters’ helpers Gil men assigned to 

help tradesmen).. . Be tics Merete Mele eis 0 45 
Mastic floor layers.. 0 85 


Per hour 
Motor truck drivers.. .. 0 45 
Motor truck drivers and “truck: 
1 and 2 tons.. Reliever seta 1 45 
SiaTTR Ae? act Bale Di ede 1 90 
4 tons.. 2 45 
DE tODS) tee 2 90 
Ornamental iron “workers. . 0 65 
Painters and aires, 0 70 
Plasterers.. . 1 00 
Plasterers’ helpers (tempering and mixing 
material)... ise sie 0 472 
Plumbers and steamfitters.. 0 90 
Roofers, felt and gravel.. 0 45 
Sheet metal workers.. 0 75 
Stonecutters.. .. 0 85 
Structural steel workers. . 0 80 
Tile setters.. .. 1 00 
Tile setters’ helpers. (all. men assigned to 
help tradesmen)... ease atemeter eas 0 45 
Terrazzo layers.. . 0 75 
Terrazzo layers’ helpers “all ‘men assigned 
to help tradesmen).. x 4 A 0 45 
Watchman.. ay 0 35 





Construction of rock rip-rap bank protection, 
Fraser River, Lulu Island, New Westminster 
District, B.C. Name of contractors, Pacific 
Engineers Ltd., Vancouver, B.C. Date of con- 
tract, November 23, 1937. Amount of con- 
tract, approximately $21,470.40. A fair wages 
schedule was included in the contract as fol- 
lows:— 


Per month 
Tug sa Capteiey 
Class A 3 SS he ethane 2 $200 
Class* Bar eke aotce eae te ete mevsiiec. ele am cea 190 
Class C.. MSEC OREO Oe aa Mee 180 


Tug Boat Engineer— 
Class TA Ale. Fis 0 PS ea idl pa SR cals MERE teeta tanee eke 190 
Class, Bt secck wut cmipe ban fea See eh aCe 180 
Glass. Clos. wie) cae ves,. weitere) wish” «ie eetn a CAiie unieys 170 


Per hour 
Tug boat deckhand.. . 0 54 
Derrick Engineer.. . 1 12 
Derrick Fireman.. 0 68 
Labourers.. y an 0 45 
Gasoline engine runner. a 0 60 
Launch operator (work boat).. 0 50 
Piledriver engineer.. ae 1 123 
Piledriver foreman.. 1 25 
Piledriver fireman.. .. .. 0 68% 
Piledriver boomman.. 1 00 
Piledriver bridgeman.. 1 00 
Piledriver man. 1 00 


Note.—From ‘tue- -boat | captain to derrick 
fireman, current hours apply in this con- 
tract; for all other labour the hours are 
8 per day and 44 per week. 


Construction of a concrete protection wall at 
Lachine, Jacques-Cartier Co., P.Q. Name of 
contractor, Mr. Paul Viau, Valleyfield, P.Q. 
Date of contract, November 24, 1937. Amount 
of contract, approximately $11,848.40. A fair 
wages schedule was included in the contract 
as follows:— 


Per hour 

Boatman .. $0 40 
Blacksmith.. 0 60 
Car DCHLEES team sfensetoune 0 70 
Cement finishers .. . 0 60 
Cement and concrete mixer bial Bet ete 

LCA. tac PR Ta ee 3's 0 65 

Gasoline or dlontria a Be Sats 0 50 
Derrick engineers (steam) .. . 0 65 
Derrick foremen .. 4 decerta~ fiend seaves 0 50 
Driver, horse and cart .. .. 0 55 
Driver, team and wagon .. . 0 75 
adware aiPare 0 40 
Hoist pee Youle or - Blecteaye 0 50 
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Per hour 
Wabourers sn FORRES: os coe aos 0 40 
Machinist . ee 0 65 
Motor trunk driver . : 0 45 
Motor truck driver and truck's 
Ditop2, tons, .con. 1 45 
3 tons . 1 95 
4 tons. 2 45 
Rivermen*..°.2% 0 45 
Stonemasons .. .. .. 0 90 
Stonemasons’ Reisere Geist ae cenieine 
mortar) . 0 45 
Timbermen aan cibmen Caine Gatcichariacs 
ably such tools as axe, adze, auger, 
hammer, cross-cut saw) .. 0 50 
Wet GehInen ccicwliee oo cee 0 35 


Construction of fender pile clusters in the 
winter storage basin at Sarnia, Ont. Name of 
contractor, Mr. David G. Ross, Kincardine, 
Ont. Date of contract, November 27, 1987. 
Amount of contract, approximately $15,366.30. 
A fair wages schedule was inserted in the 
contract as follows:— 


Per hour 

Blacksmiths. . $0 60 
Carpenters .. .. .. 0 70 
Cement and conereten: mixer lguesaton: 

Steam . eS ee eee eee 0 65 

Gasoline or Ae ies ceteaarty tere 0 50 
Compressor operators .. .. .. 0 50 
Crane operators .. .. .. 0 70 


Engineers, operating steasb: 

1 MOKEZRCIMIMI Sates 6:0) oie ie asi 0 6 

3 or more drums .. 07 
ee fi ee ale arc onesie orto 0 4 
HEAD OULETS grcn grees simeceidetoutee 88 dias see Ae Ne oemere 0 4 
Piledriver pei ioe, Be RIOR cia i 0 6 
Piledrivervlabourers <2: sic «s+ <0 nese 04 
Watchman ..... 03 


Construction of an additional story to the 
Fuel Laboratory of the Department of Mines 
and Resources, Ottawa, Ont. Name of con- 
tractor, Mr. William D’Aoust, Eastview, Ont. 
Date of contract, November 16, 1937. Amount 
of contract, $24,482.04. A fair wages schedule 
was included in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Brick and hollow tile layers .. .. .. $0 90 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ Halper thix? 
ing and tempering mortar) . 0 45 

Cement and concrete mixer operator: 

Steam .... the putnidicu Secteur 0 70 

Gasoline or electxia” oo KOLO 0 50 
Cement finishers . 0 60 
Carpenters and joiners: 

Up to and including orn BLD NEY Reet 0 75 

On or after Oct. 1, 1937 . : 0 80 
Driver, horse and cart .. .. . 0 55 
Driver, team and wagon .. A Rae 0 80 
Driven, . ieee Betas Ses Ween 0 40 
Engineers, persia Seve 

Single’ or double. drum: <:..csada se ee) tere 0 70 

Three or more drums .. 0 80 
Engineer on steel erection.. 0 80 
Electricians (inside wiremen).. ‘ea 0 70 
Hoist Shi ae gasoline or electric Ey 0 50 
Lathers, metal . 0 70 

Wea DOULETSiaswecekcae sae 0 40 
Motor truck dere. ; 0 45 
Motor truck driver and truck: 

TZGO. 2ubONS: sss 1 45 

SAUODS «+. Me. ds ons write ot ne SY, 1 95 

AE UGTIS Mes svc srorwenorn then anakde queue 2 45 

SPtONS +e. <4. 2 95 


Per hour 
‘Ornamental iron workers .. .. .. 0 60 
Plasterersienc cn os oe 0 80 


Plasterers’ helpers (mixing and tempering 


material) .. sehlis smi 0 45 
Painters and glaziers .. .. .. 0 65 
Plumbers and steamfitters.. eae 0 83 
Roofers, felt and gravel .. .. 6. .. os os os 0 45 
Sténemasons aes 0 90 
Stonemasons’ helpers (mixing 6 Menoernar 

mortar).. Se arise de SO. 0 45 
Stonecutters .. .. contests. dere. at 0 80 
Structural steel ice oe We on ae 0 80 
Sheet metal workers .. 0 82 
Terrazzo layers.. .. LHS 0 75 
Terrazzo finishers and hélpets me 0 60 
Terrazzo labourers .. .. «- «- 0 45 
Watchman .. 0 35 


Construction of a public building at Trenton, 
NS. Name of contractors, Rhodes Curry Ltd., 
Amherst, N.S. Date of contract, November 22, 
1937. Amount of contract, $14,800 and unit 
prices for any additional work. A fair wages 
schedule was included in the contract as fol- 
lows :— 


Per hour 
Brick and hollow tile layers .. $0 75 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ Haloere. irate 
ing and tempering mortar).. tae 0 40 
Cement and concrete mixer SodtatencGueds 
line or electric .. .. . 0 45 
@ement: finishersie. <4... .: .. 0 50 
Carpenters and joiners .. .. 0 55 
Driver, horse and cart .. .. «. 0 50 
Driver, team and wagon .. 0 65 
Driver . ; 0 35 
Lathers, metal: 0 55 
Labourers .. . ha iPaia 0 35 
Motor truck Piven” Re els 0 40 
Motor truck driver and reel 
1-2 tons . 1 40 
3 tons®. s+. Ah ae a 1 90 
Ornamental iron Apotlcbts Lied laa pevaerer eke 0 55 
Plasterers .. Mos) Gk se Goo 0 75 
Plasterers’ eles (AE and tempering 
Mithtog NOP og od Gun moos dS 0 40 
Painters and glaziers .. .. .. 0 50 
Plumbers and steamfitters . , 0 65 
Hlectricians; ..... Scyres Bist 0 60 
Roofers, felt and Uebel 0 40 
Stonemasons .. .. 0 75 
Stonemasons’ helpers Verne ead’ compe 
holes SUMO EN OD) ys GO Bae Ol. Ga iee cep eT Oboe 0 40 
Stonecutters .. ... aumeciacehaish TMaTe: 36 0 65 
Structural steel qeieeks de, toe oe 0 75 
Sheet metal workers . OO that chdrers 0 60 
Wisitic Liat Grins clin pyc cite Ate oi Sees Se rordin ert pia oer 0 30 


Construction of repairs to the wharf at Gore 
Bay, Ont. Name of contractor, Mr. John 
McLarty, Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. Date of 
contract, December 6, 1987. Amount of con- 
tract, approximately $9,899.35. A fair wages 


schedule was included in the contract as fol- 


lows :— 

Per hour 
Blacksmiths .. «2 se ee aoa $0 55 
Carpenters and eee Bete is 0 60 
Compressor operators (gasoline or clean 0 45 

Cement and concrete mixer operators— 
Gasoline or electric .. . ; 0 45 
Driver, team and wagon .. .. .. . 0 65 
Driver . 0 35 
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a ee 


Per hour 


Hiremen, stationary’... .< ss)" 22 0 40 


Hoist engineers: 
Sceamy %. wivet, Siac tt: 5 etaakt ass 0 
Gasoline or sis evgaks Mle: Suacasazpirivcdin’ sees: 0 45 
Labourers (ordinary) .. .. .. « 0 
Motor truck driver .. .. ... 0 
Motor truck driver and truck: 


Ugt@ 2 tONS. 5... oe, See as es 1 40 
Oi TOMWSwes «alata tree reisl « cbseter ses en ible 1 90 
4a6OnG one oe. 6 Smee ae Sele ren ee te 2 40 
Pile driver cnginede SR. TODS Pas 0 65 
Shovel operators (gasoline); 0 90 
Structural steel workers . eS fetes Moke sie 0 80 
NVC Cit. aearcn sick Oe tt emcee ce -cac ste 0 30 


Construction of an infectious diseases unit 
at the Immigration Hospital at Rockhead, 
Halifax, NS. Name of contractor, Fundy 
Construction Co., Ltd., Halifax, NS. Date 
of contract, December 6, 19387. Amount of 
contract, $26,950.00. <A fair wages schedule 
was included in tthe contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Brick and hollow tile layers. $0 973 


Brick and hollow tile layers’ “helpers (mixing 


and tempering mortar).. .. 0 45 
Cement and concrete mixer operator: 
Steam.. .. 5 SR EE 0 65 
Gasoline or wiectne 0 50 
Cement finishers.. ek ee 0 60 
Carpenters and joiners. . ar: : 0 60 
IDiivers DOrse’ and Carts... ce ss cumac es 0 55 
Driver, team and wagon.. 0 75 
Driver.. 0 40 
Electricians (inside wiremen). 0 80 
Labourers.. .. . Sees 0 40 
Motor truck driver.. 0 45 
Motor truck driver and. truck: 
1 to 2 tons.. ne 1 45 
mb OTS cles ch 1 95 
4 tons.. 2 45 
5 tons.. ‘ 2 95 
Engineers on steel "erection. . 0 75 
Ornamental iron workers.. 0 60 
Lathers, metal.. 0 60 
Plasterers... 0 80 
Plasterers’ helpers. (mixing ‘and ‘tempering 
material).. ry etd.” wat | Ree reese 0 45 
Painters and glaziers. . : 0 55 
Piumbers and steamfitters. . 0 75 
Roofers, felt and gravel.. 0 45 
Stonemasons.. . 0 974 
Stonemasons’ helpers (mixing ‘and ‘tempering 
mortar).. 2h ah Ny AO 0 45 
Structural steel ‘workers: . 5 + RRL, 0 75 
Sheet metal workers.. 0 70 
Terrazzo layers.. . 0 70 
Terrazzo finishers and helpers. . 0 55 
Terrazzo labourers... «Se 0 45 
Watchman 0.5. 0 35 
DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORT 
Erection of a steel highway swing bridge 


over the Trent Canal near Bensfort, Ont. 
Name of contractors, Dominion Bridge Co., 


Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. Date’ of * contract, 
December 17, 1937. Amount of contract, 
$9,450. A fair wages schedule was included 
in the contract as follows:— 
Per hour 
Blackmiths.. .. at $0 55 
Blacksmiths’ helpers.. ie 0 40 
Carpenters. . Fe 0 60 
Cement finishers:. Os cg hh 0 55 
Concrete mixer operators— 
Steam.. 4 iia. 0 65 
Gasoline or electric... : ass 0 45 
Compressor operators ‘(gasoline or " electric). , 0 45 


f Per hour 
ID IVersMmOTSe CorCaltaw sacha t ete ccutee 0 50 
Drivers, team & wagon.. ..... 0 65 
MORIVETS ee act ee tt ue” 0 35 
Drill runners. 0 45 
Electricians. . 0 65 
Engineers on steel ‘erection. - 0 80 
Firemen (stationary). . 0 40 
Hoist operators=-gasoline or “lectri¢.. 0 45 
Locomotive crane operators.. 0 70 
Labourer. . hee TERS 0 35 
Machinists. . 0 60 
Motor truck dtivers.. ‘ 0 40 
Motor truck drivers and truck: 

1 toyz tons. 1 40 

3 tons.. .. 1 90 

4 tons.. 2 40 

5 tons. : 2 90 
Ornamental iron workers. . 0 55 
Painters (spray).. 0 65 
Pipe fitters. . 0 50 
Pumpmen.. .. 0 45 
Riggers (general). . Adee sae A 8 0 45 
Sheet metal workers. Pai adeits. - debctuaped bry oe lois 0 65 
Structural steel workers... 0 80 
Timbermen.. .. 0 42 
Welders on steel ‘epoations. 0 80 
Watchmen. 0 30 


Erection of a steel highway swing bridge 
over the Trent Canal at Burleigh Falls, Ont. 
Name of contractors, Dominion Bridge Co., 


Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. Date of contract, 
December 17, 1937. Amount of contract, 
$9,745. The preceding wages schedule was 


inserted in this contract also. 

“Erection of a steel highway swing bridge 
over the Trent Canal at Buckhorn, Ont. 
Name of contractors, Dominion Bridge Co., 
Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. Date of contract, 
December 17, 1937. Amount of contract, 
$9,745. The preceding fair wages schedule 
was also included in this contract. 

Erection of a radio meteorological building 
at the Intermediate Aerodrome at Porquis 
Junction, Ont. Name of contractors, Messrs. 
Wm. G. Theobald & Son, Cochrane, Ont. 
Date of contract, December 15, 1937. Amount 
of contract, $2,915. A fair wages schedule 
was included in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Brick and hollow tile layers.. .. .. i $0 90 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers (mixing 

and tempering mortar)... .. 2. -» s% «+ «+ 0 45 
Carpenters and’ joiners 2... 0.. -. os os oe 0 70 
Cement finishers .. .. .. 0 60 
Cement and concrete mixer operator: 

Gasoline or electric.. ae tae 0 50 
Driver.. 0 40 
Drivers, team and “wagon. . 0 75 
Electrician. . ger Nok 0 70 
Labourers. . 0 40 
Lathers, metal... ; os 0 70 
Mastic floor apreaders “and layers.. 0 75 
Mastic floor finishers. . ee REY 0 60 
Mastic floor kettlemen. . Se 0 60 
Mastic floor labourers.. 0 45 
Motor truck driver.. : 0 45 
Motor truck driver and truck : 

Ito 2stonss: + Pee. 1 45 

SELOTS 1. tere waa weke ate, Se 1 95 

4 tons.. 2 45 

BELOUS:.~. whe 2 95 
Ornamental iron wouivendal 0 60 
Painters and glaziers.. 0 60 
Pumpmen.. er 0 50 
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Per hour Per hour 
Roofers: Sheet metal Workers... ... .+. +s, oatemiGidiete «% 0 65 
Composition. . 0 50 Driver, team and es ae seers raven) cotta e 0 65 
Felt and gravel.. 0 45 Driver.. 0 35 
Sheet metal.. He AN ee 0 70 Motor truck drivers. . 0 40 
Shingles (wood, asbestos)... bc Masui ommene 0 70 Motor truck driver and 1 to 2 ton “truck. . 1 40 
Rodmen, reinforcing steel... .. 2. .2 os 26 o- 0 50 Motor truck driver and 3 ton truck.. 1 90 
sEPACTOR fOPELALOLSs. fs. Ueenes Gal eaphaeeshionabls 0 50 Motor truck driver and 4 ton truck.. .. . 2 40 
VVVEREGHITION CUS cries ate nl os euiocis tine it Sue kode mae 0 35 Motor truck driver and 5 ton truck.. . 2 90 


Construction of a radio beacon station, 
including the construction of four antenna 
tower foundations at Sioux Lookout, Ont. 


Name of contractor, Mr. J. E. Bilodeau, 
Sioux Lookout, Ont. Date of contract, 
December 9, 1937. Amount of contract 


$6,776. A fair wages schedule was included 
in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Brick and hollow tile layers.. .. . $0 85 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers (nixing 
and tempering mortar).. {Wears 0 45 
Carpenters and joiners.. 0 65 
Cement finishers.. z 0 60 
Cement and concrete mixer operator (gasoline 
or electric).. es dietke eden Uke cea 0 50 
Driver, team and wagon.. 0 70 
Driver.. 0 40 
Electrician... 0 70 
Labourers. : 0 40 
Lathers, metal.. 0 65 
Mastic floor spreaders and. layers.. 0 75 
Mastic floor kettlemen.. 0 60 
Mastic floor rubbers and Pahers.| 0 60 
Mastic floor labourers. . : 0 45 
Motor truck drivers.. .. 0 45 
Motor truck driver and truck: 
Ito 2°tons. ; soa a hadi 1 45 
3 tons.. 1 95 
4 tons.. 4 2 45 
Ornamental iron "workers. . 0 60 
Painters and glaziers... 0 60 
Pumpmen.. . 0 50 
Roofers, felt and gravel. 0 45 
Roofers, composition. . 0 50 
Roofers, sheet metal.. .. 0 70 
Roofers, shingles (wood, asbestos). . 0 65 
Rodmen, reinforced steel.. sage -b 1g 0 50 
Tractor operators (gasoline). . Boy 2 0 50 
Wa telimenien.  sncleaate ac casemscaes 0 35 


Erection of a power house at Sioux Look- 
out, Ont. Name of contractor, Mr. J. E. 
Bilodeau, Sioux Lookout, Ont. Date of con- 
tract. December 4, 1937. Amount of contract, 
$2,007. The preceding fair wages schedule 
was also included in this contract. 

Erection of a radio beacon station, includ- 
ing construction of four vertical antenna tower 
foundations at the Intermediate Aerodrome 
at Reay, Ont. Name of contractors, Messrs. 
G. Aainsbury & Son, Novar, Ont. Date of 
contract, December 15, 1937. Amount of con- 
tract, $3.570. <A fair wages schedule was in- 
serted in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 

abourers.), «0: 20+, «ssdusmeeresc. ochltieeter socteo en $0 35 
Carpenters .. .. 0 60 
Brick and hollow. tile layers. . > 0 80 
Brick and hollow tile layers helpers (mixing 

and tempering selec 3 cee eis he 0 40 
Cement finishers.. .. 0 55 
Rodmen, reinforced steel. . 0 45 
Electricians. . 0 65 
Painters and glaziers. . 0 55 
Plumbers and steamfitters.. 0 65 
Roofers, felt and gravel.. 0 40 


Construction of a radio range building and 
four antenna tower foundations at Malton 
Airport, Toronto, Ont. Name of contractors, 
Rock Construction Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 
Date of contract, December 13, 1987. Amount 
of contract, $4,600. A fair wages schedule was 
included in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Bricklayers. . , $0 90 
Bricklayers’ helpers. Gnixing “and” tempering 
MOrtay).. cs os fsa He Ee «So. gale 0 55 
Carpenters and joiners. . Baa ae Mets ctoinaie ss 0 85 
Cement finishers.. .. .. Avda 0 70 
Concrete mixer operator—gasoline.. 0 60 
Driver, team and wagon.. . 1 00 
Driver.. ah Sees ees. 0 50 
Hlectricians.. .. .. . ‘id ate 1 00 
Labourers.. a, ue 0 50 
Truck driver.. -e 0 55 
Truck driver and truck: 
1 to 2 tons.. 1 55 
SULONS 1 sma ikaes. Se ded 2 05 
APLONS i: fi eels oe ek 2 55 
SVtons’.<. <% 3 05 
Painters and glaziers. . < 0 75 
Plumbers and steamfitters. . 0 90 
Roofers, sheet metal.. 0 873 
Roofers, shingle... .. . 0 85 
Rodmen—reinforced steel... 0 80 
Watchmen.. 0 40 


Erection of a radio meteorological building 
at Killaloe, Ont. Name of contractor, Mr. 
F. W. Fischer, Pembroke, Ont. Date of con- 
tract, December 9, 1937. Amount of contract, 


$3,245. A fair wages schedule was included 
in the contract as follows:— 
Per hour 
BVICKIAV ELS ts) foie cores ce Morelos Peleg oats daxeia) | ste cael OO 
Bricklayers’ coe (mixing and tempering 
MOrtar).,, sme. ee heetsiai ae Woeltarec "eistase 0 40 
Carpenters... Stak Westie Ses ee eite ob ele’ 0 60 
Cement finishers. . ae 0 55 
Concrete mixer operator—gasoline. . 0 45 
Driver, team and wagon.. 0 65 
Driver.. Reet peee eC 0 35 
Electricians... 0 65 
Labourers... 0 35 
Truck driver.. é 0 40 
Truck driver ‘and truck: 
1 to 2 tons.. &. 1 40 
S_tONS:. Wate ercme 1 90 
4 tons.. 2 40 
5 tons.. 3 2 90 
Painters and glaziers. . 0 55 
Plumbers and steamfitters. . 0 65 
Roofers, sheet metal.. 0 65 
Roofers, shingle.. .. 0 60 
Rodmen—reinforced stecl.. 0 45 
Watchmen.. i sat 0 30 
Erection of a radio beacon station, includ- 


ing the construction of four antenna tower 
foundations, at Killaloe, Ont. Name of con- 
tractor, Mr. F. W. Fischer, Pembroke, Ont. 
Date of contract, December 8, 1937. Amount 
of contract, $4,248. The preceding fair wages 
schedule was also included in this contract. 
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Erection of a radio beacon station, includ- 
ing the construction of four antenna tower 
foundations at Regina, Sask. Name of con- 
tractors, Poole Construction Co., Ltd., Regina, 
Sask. Date of contract, December 9, 1937. 
Amount of contract, $38,960. A fair wages 


schedule was included in this contract as 
follows :— 
Per hour 
Bricklayers.. .. St cee Sl mO 
Bricklayers’ helpers “Gnixing “and tempering 
mortar).. AMeanngree 0 45 
Carpenters and joiners. . andi 0 75 
Concrete mixer operator—gasoline. . a 0 50 
Driver, team and wagon.. 0 75 
IEE sees sues tae oe 0 40 
PlECEICIANS cesses bees oe 0 80 
Labourers. . 0 40 
Truck driver... 0 45 
Truck driver and truck : 
1 to 2 tons.. Se 1 45 
OgLOlisae wie be ey 1 95 
4 tons.. 2 45 
5 tons.. 4 2 95 
Painters and glaziers. . 0 70 
Plumbers and steamiitters:’. 0 90 
Roofers, sheet metal. . 0 75 
Roofer, shingle. . 0 75 
Rodmen—reinforced steel. 0 50 
Watchmen.. : 0 35 


Erection of a radio beacon station, includ- 
ing the construction of four antenna tower 
foundations at Swift Current, Sask. Name of 
contractor, Mr. W. Dawson, Swift Current, 
Sask. Date of contract, December 8, 1937. 
Amount of contract, $3,878.10. <A fair wages 


schedule was included in the contract as 
follows :— 
Per hour 
Brick and hollow tile layers.. a $0 90 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers (mixing 
and tempering mortar).. a ce ie 0 422 
CARDEMPCIS ce seh oe ee it ele siniteen sen cciels, necbrcis 0 70 
Cement finishers. . waiters Ap iS a a 0 55 
Concrete mixer operator—gasoline. . Apt isthe, 8 0 45 
Drivers, team and wagon.. .. .. os oe «ce 0 65 
Mrivers. .. Seen sean tats 0 35 
Electricians (inside wiremen). 0 75 
Labourers. . PL a oy a 0 35 
Motor truck driver.. ¥, PRE AAP, 0 40 
Motor truck driver and truck: 
Pto: 2 CONSE AR he oa Se +. & larch ae ee Meenas 1 40 
SHON: Gel celles: oes POM ses. Mee ED Be 1 90 
EtOnSa. neikeraa aeae et astade  2oR SORA, 2 40 
5 tons.. 4. Sansiodtacs tahebste dietocMea hea 2 90 
Painters and glaziers. . Akt tak init ie ea ieee 0 65 
Plumbers and steamfitters. . Fa Maghes Mae nde Poe 0 80 
Roofers—sheet metal.. 4 ERNIE PAP 0 65 
Roofers—shingle.. .. . shee TF TS 0 70 
Rodmen—reinforced stool, Sisuea eta 0 45 
Watchmen. thes ee ako. tee ee. eet 0 30 
Erection of a radio beacon station, includ- 


ing the construction of four antenna tower 
foundations, at Lethbridge, Alberta. Name 
of contractors, Oland Construction Co., Ltd., 
Lethbridge, Alta. Date of contract, Decem- 


ber 8, 1937. Amount of contract, $3,958. 
A fair wages schedule was included in the 
contract as follows:— 

E Per hour 
Bricklayers... .. so foe SAD. $0500 
Bricklayers’ helpers Gnixing ‘and “tempering 

mortar)... PR Rs dios 0 424 
Carpenters and joiners. . AO SO Hae” sone 3 0 70 
Cement finishers... .. . haat 0 55 
Cement and concrete mixer operator—gasoline 0 50 


48465—7 


Per hour 
Driver, team and wagon.. 0 70 
Drivers.. F 0 40 
Plectricians (inside ‘wiremen).. Ae 0 75 
Labourers.. .. . wa eel) Uo Mee eit. beta 0 40 
Motor truck drivers... 0 45 
Motor truck driver and truck: 
1 to 2 tons.. 1 45 
SRLONS a oheriests 1 95 
4 tons.. 2 45 
5 tons.. 2795 
Painters and glaziers. . 0 75 
Plumbers and steamfitters. . 0 85 
Roofers—sheet metal.. PRM ce rit ee, ae 0 70 
Roofers—shingle.. . Moreh « Tyas tue’ 0 70 
Rodmen—reinforced ‘steel.. a are 0 50 
Watchman.. ieee 0 35 


Erection of a radio beacon station, includ- 
ing the construction of four antenna tower 
foundations, at Rivers, Man. Name of con- 
tractors, Rivers Bakery, Rivers, Man. Date 
of contract, December 8, 1987. Amount of 
contract, $4,935. A fair wages schedule was 
included in the contract as follows:— 


Brick and hollow tile layers.. .. . - 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers ‘(mixing 


and tempering mortar)... .. .. s+ «+ « 0 424 
CaTPentersp ANd JOIMCTSenmahl S- now gsleede eles 0 70 
Cement finishers. . hous PAA ORE 0 55 
Concrete mixer operator—gasoline. « ate. te 0 45 
Driver, team and wagon. ate 0 65 
Driver.. fstab ety tao halenorie 0 35 
Electricians. . 0 75 
Labourers. . ben Ase 0 35 
Motor truck driver. . : 0 40 
Motor truck driver and truck : 

pee fLODe - aah tets 1 40 
3 tons.. : 1 90 
EEODS «8 ae 6. ee ivaich toeeter dae e's 2 40 
5 tons.. « DAPESRSA DS. “Stee Ss 2 90 
Painters and glaziers. . He Re enero 0 65 
Plumbers and steamfitters. . aN cia clan sis een rere 0 80 
Roofers—sheet metal.. Se 0 65 
Roofers—shingle.. .. AU tetate:simue oe acu ote 0 70 
Rodmen—reinforced steel. . WOM. cra. stars.” stoabale 0 45 
BV aU HSNO TI. oka. ens, «deasape s suneoe ne ees otacicmbetsl Paleabla)« 0 30 


Development of the Intermediate Aero- 
drome Site at Ekapo (Broadview), Sask. 
Name of contractors, Messrs. Dorosz Brothers 





and Ross, Regina, Sask. Date of contract, 
December 15, 1937. Amount of contract, 
$16,902. A fair wages schedule was included 
in the contract as follows:— 
Per hour 
INK OMIT score eE1ayd. ouseneotuele tejsnn de ch eimelte eissmote emt SOTO 
EETAGEOL (CIVIL stciss..  eiraiersinws Ms IN eles Lack © sxe e onaots 0 45 
Motor truck driver.. ia eee ee ee 0 40 
Motor truck driver and truck: 
MUON 2s TOUS s Acioe. «cy isrel Pec aces Seam ieee Labbe 1 40 
SpCONS.tiNs.s fh. SO nee oe are 1 90 
Power shovel operator... ois) sth gen sien Wate store 1 00 
Horse-drawn grader operator. . ee 0 40 
Road grader operator—gasoline. SHEDS. Ue: ac 0 50 
Driver.. E ahi? wa ‘ 0 35 
Drivers, team and wagon. SO ss ete rater ete 0 70 
Blacksmith.. . mo SOAS aeieet sete ke cules 0 60 
Blacksmith’s helper.. sho a Lstehits Weigiie 0 40 
Labourers. . Sn arectier i : 0 35 
Watchman.. SEO S 0 30 
Construction of a radio meteorological 


building at the Intermediate Aerodrome at. 
Broadview (Ekapo), Sask. Name of con- 
tractors, Messrs. Wm. R. Webb and W. G. 
Wellbelove, Broadview, Sask. Date of con- 
tract, November 18, 1937. Amount of con- 
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tract, $3,867.60. A fair wages schedule was 
included in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Bricklayers. . IF IF te oot $0 90 
Bricklayers’ helpers. . Sina AW. Wee ee ea Bettas 0 424 
Canpentersse tie css tere» Seen Pee SD SES, 0 70 
Cement finishers. . é ate REO SS 0 55 
Concrete mixer operator—gasoline.. i Se ba as 0 45 
Driver, team and» wagons.) «1 <6 ss i: 2% %% 0 65 
WOYEV ET. oto oo fore soe) Sales Bale lite. Nets. to's Mee. tale S% 0 35 
ISCLLICIANS ¢. °55 “dacs as Se be seen ee. Ween 0 75 
WADOULCTS.5> eG. oe aie cd Sse etaeer ee eebee oe 0 35 
Truck driver. . Lira sal Mem Se ee ene mee 0 40 

Truck driver ‘and truck: 

Ito 2*tons. . Re ecu 1 40 
3 tons.. ee ee ee ee ee e ee ee ee 1 90 
4 tons.. , a 2 40 
32 LONS.. : wees 2 90 
Piitiérs ‘and glaziers. . i SPA 0 65 
Plumbers and steamfitters. . or yé 0 80 
Roofers—sheet metal.. 0 65 
Roofers—shingle.. .. . 0 70 
Rodmen—reinforced bel. 0 45 
Watchmen.. ‘ 0 30 

Erection of a radio beacon station, includ- 


ing the construction of four antenna tower 
foundations at Broadview (Ekapo), Sask. 
Name of contractors, Wm. R. Webb and 
W. G. Wellbelove, Broadview, Sask. Date 
of contract, November 29, 1937. Amount of 
contract, $3,867. The preceding fair wages 
schedule was also included in this contract. 

Erection of a radio meteorological building 
at the Intermediate Aerodrome at Cranbrook, 
B.C. Name of contractor, Mr. J. T. Dixon, 
Cranbrook, B.C. Date of contract, Novem- 
ber 16, 1987. Amount of contract, $2,750. 
A fair wages schedule was included in the 
contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Bricklayers... .. cece SOULOO 
Bricklayers’ helpers Gnixing cand tempering 
mortar) iS eels eee Re a iss Wee 0 45 
Carpenters.. re, 0 70 
Cement finishers. . < 0 60 
Cement and concrete mixer ‘operator, ‘steam. 0 65 
Sasoline. Or ClCeLTIC. cui bgt 160d ecueioue 6, pee 0 50 
Driver, TEAM ANG WAGON wetcc wcteeea oe ler 0 75 
Drivers. . ae aide ante cejaks ChE aR ees cstets 0 40 
Motor truck drivers. . oA TO ee 0 45 
Motor truck driver and truck : 
13 tOC2 tons es 42S Fe ROG eee Re ees 1 45 
Saroiu a cas cc BBs fate camel cMte ome’ 1 95 
Painters ‘and glaziers... So ee ete le tere es 0 65 
* Plumbers and steamfitters. . 0 80 
Plumbers and steamfitters’ helpers (all men 
assigned to help paige: ke riopeceancts 0 45 
Roofers—shinglers. . ee e @e e ee “ee _ 6'9 0 70 
Rodmen—reinforced steel. . o eR. Fay Sarees 0 50 
Sheet metal workers.. Grecia crit 0 65 
Wiatehmant: Be cephh sles ttebittel ole te'e ate Peele 0 40 
eADOUPCES Se ster stehvelel a's ice memc ames tes 0 40 


Fabrication, delivery and erection of 56 
self-supporting insulated antenna towers, four 
only at each of 14 radio beacon stations at 
the following locations: Lethbridge and 
Medicine Hat, Alta.; Regina, Broadview and 
Swift Current, Sask.; Rivers, Man.; Sioux 
Lookout, Pagwa, Wagaming, Kapuskasing, 
Earlton, Reay, Toronto and Ottawa, Ont. 
Name of contractors, Standard Steel Con- 
struction Co., Ltd., Welland, Ont. Date of 
contract, December 8, 1937. Amount of con- 


tract, $111,795. Fair wages schedules were 
included in the contracts for the erection of 
these respective towers as follows:— 


Lethbridge, Alta. 


Structural steel erectors.. .. .. ... 


Labourers. . _ of SM ee toe 0 40 
Driver, team and wagon.. Ee fs) es 0 70 
Driver, NOTSesaNG ACATtS cs locp sisc tesa cee oom oeanee 0 55 
PiVvers.. os ae Re es Fea Seam eee cae 0 40 
Motor truck drivers. . As ube: « 0 45 
Motor truck driver and truck: 
PatOuD TONStho sc wl aera cc cee a ome tenn 1 45 
ELON ead enc seaclatieerg todtce | ole pais: cc. te cates 1 95 
PE GOUMSare. sve vast jes: Wake. ie, c okasred cise emuCleue aa 2 45 
DRLODS eee ck So ee Cee Sa cet ee ean ae 2 95 
WiGtChinall: {ee ieehc s vile leccal hs We cnietame mine ere 0 35 
Medicine Hat, Alta. 

Per hour 
iriver) Yhorse.and cart... 3.. so wes. oo emeen US0ESO 
MD river, SCAT ANG se WACO aed coe ee ed 0 65 
Drivers.. Be ite Bl BO Oe Co ta 0 40 
Labourers. . ake Ga dedes Mote’, Moke cawkatewMew Rare 0 40 
Motor truck drivers. . a LSM im, 0 45 
Motor truck driver and truck: 

ISCO: ZPGOnS .. Py sous < lan es choeaet asim « 1 45 
Fe Ee PaO NS orate hte othele 1 95 
AEGON see Kew Sou ids. a as RS Rs 2 45 
5 tons... ... ee Mae hele beans 2 95 
Structural steel erectors.. Be eictey) (re Lote be 0 85 
Watchman tech cnr ticct ctta ne sc cel ts 1d 0 35 


Rwers, Man., Broadview and Swift Current, 


Sask. 


Per hour 
Driver” horsetandecarte tc. selec se cet eet ae. “SUFO0 
Driver; team rand wagons re. 26 es well et 0 65 
DO TEVOTGs cobs fete cay REED OO) ce oheiom eaten” fiom é 0 35 
Labourers. . . 0 35 
Motor truck drivers. . : 0 40 
Motor truck driver and truck: 
esr Reals ase RO tent they Me eM EE ee ae enn 1 40 
UGUSAN creticiere avecbit ai ihe kere de Meroe tenis arta 1 90 
GALONG Spats aoe oe ae ei mace Me wekec ees 2 40 
OtODSta ae. Ee erect ine een ee 2 90 
Structural steel erectors. . em acts 0 85 
Watchman.. : 0 30 
Regina, Sask. 
Per hour 
Drivers... sreytioenale wate dels Lette 0 40 
Driver, horse ‘and cart. ais MS spt eluates cop Asi cultte 0 55 
Dravier,; teamlandu wagon. ds a6 to splaiteesu reuters 0 65 
Labourers. . ai ointy clevtae sanrieis ase 0 40 
Motor truck drivers.. oe mare ae 0 45 
Motor truck driver and truck: 
daeeuriGl G2 mL ONS peeeeyeOmie sup telctalas,cie.nieo chore cucu 1 45 
SMUOMS MERE eres ones doce ckie foie. ceitaveley dhe neue 1 95 
4 tons.. are COMER Ge No. oO 2 45 
OptODGs0 6 + o.aHles Mee bie IEs oabareieo 2 95 
Structural steel, erectors. . Pee rT A hte 0 85 
Watchmen.. 5 0 35 
Toronto, Ont. 
Per hour 
Structural steel erectors.. .. .. 0. ec se es $0 80 
Labourers.. .. PRR eect cr tee tas 0 50 
Driver, team and wagon.. Se Bila tolcthae setad Gis? 6 2 1 00 
Driver, horse and eh 4é0'oo Gago) Seer Ba 0 65 
Drivers.. .. RRO SSAC ee 0 50 
Motor truck ‘drivers... ri niebtetlechlec 0 55 
Motor truck driver and truck: 
LETOLZPLONS cemeteries es etme ch siete acter re « 1 55 
SFUONS eas eeeels eld d oe ededicedisidw es. clot loc Mee 2 05 
4 tons.. ee ef eo ee ee e8@ e080 @8 ee @0 ef eo8 2 55 
SD <COUSes nas ste eere see oe oe ese h ee se Tas 3 05 
Watchman.. eo e8 8 oe ef @8 @e . eo ee e 0 40 
Ottawa, Ont. 
Per hour 
Structural steel erectors.. .. «. «+ «2 «+ « $0 80 
Habourers (eiccaeessaeemes leche cece tke lee 0 40 
Driver, team and wagon.. .. .. «2 oo co os 0 80 


Driver, Norserana Carvheeeiee ts cence ce ce 
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Per hour 
Drivers: (ote Fo ae ee BoA eer ce Ai sian 0 40 
Motor truck drivers. . wae Be ari epee (ee 5 
Motor truck driver and truck: 
IR GO NZ SCONS ine 5 Saar can Pelt te cea Cee 1 45 
SeLONSeMecr ties = tical eRnCL fovea 25 1 95 
4 tons.. .. 2 45 
RLOLS ape gee ara Te ve citer a nw cbrrdes ee ore 2 95 
Watchman.. ae eMac acCitere Fastazace Gem ais 0 35 
Sioux Lookout, as 
Per hour 
Structural steel erectors.. .. .. 2. 0. os os os $0 80 
Labourers... .. .. » oe .ecneainals Bisrien 0 40 
Driver, team and wagon.. 0 70 
Driver, horse and cart.. shies 8 0 55 
WDTIVETS..<. oe -s MGT Gosh searocr aaeie 0 40 
Motor truck drivers... 0 45 
Motor truck driver cand | truck : 
Wto 2tons.., .- STRYERY Tg itse 1 45 
BELOUS Non sibaele oh dte Scalee aed Menaul ie 1 95 
4 tons.. 3 Poe et 2 45 
5 tons.. 2 95 
Watchman.. a 0 35 
Kapuskasing and Wane Gi 

Per hour 
Structuralsteel erectors...«o- .<- .e own 000% 0 80 
Labourers.. .. . PS erte asl te! May oe 0 35 
Driver, team and. wagon.. efan rain tie cetetinetey eters 0 65 
Driver, horse and cart.. 0 50 
Drivers... 237": 0 35 
Motor truck drivers... 0 40 
Motor truck driver and truck : 

1 to 2 tons.. RO. es 1 40 

3 tons es 1 90 

4 tons p 2 40 

DOS regan soils oM Gee cunt tea Recta mtie chisel 2 90 

Watchman. . POEM INA. os Ride eee %e Ale 0 30 
Pagwa, Earlton and Reay, Ont. 

Per hour 
rivert horsevandirartiait. 220. .giscwadins. «$0050 
Drivers cea and wactOn.. oe ace. et ee ec ee 0 65 
Drivers. . oa s caenaes irik: sero bana blake, Se 0 35 
Labourers. . rade cisie HM Baio, cl oe AHA Lvls 0 35 
Motor truck ativersic 0 49 
Motor truck drivers ‘and ‘truck: 

TVtor2 TtOhs hati dee ee ER ea, 1 40 
SIONS f. Bry sc gvbete remob ie Veo samba cet 1 90 
4 tons.. 2 40 
TetOUS. ... oo .. 2 90 
Structural steel erectors.. 0 80 
Watchman.. 0 30 


GROUP “B” CONTRACTS 
Manufacture and Repair of Equipment, 
Supplies, Interior Fittings, etc. 


Note: Each of the contracts noted under 
this heading contain the “B” Labour Con- 
ditions referred to in the introduction to 
this article. 


DePaRTMENT OF NATIONAL DEFENCE 


Nature of Contract Contractor 
DBltie serge..... «. os «« «« . Downs, Coulter &” Co. 
— Ltd. Trenton, 
nt. 


Broadcloth collars and 
shirts. ss Nh. oe) oo) (Canadian! Converters &'Co., 
Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. 
Seamen’s Overcoats.. .. Halifax, 


T. M. Vaughan, 
N.S 


The Hamilton Uniform Cap 
Co., Ltd., Hamilton, Ont. 

Bloomfield Men’s Wear, 
Halifax, N.S. 

Buffalo Cap & Neckwear 

Ltd., Winnipeg, Man. 
E. Lortie Con, Utd., 

Montreal, P.Q 


Field Service Caps.. .. .. 
Drill jumpers and trousers 
Caps, Tank battalion... .. 


Map CASES... oe ce os co oo J; 


48465—74 


sPelethais.. POPE. |. 


Contractor Nature of Contract 
Equipping Aerodrome ten- 
der with fire equipment. LaFrance Fire 


Foamite Ltd. 
P.Q 


Engine & 
Montreal, 


Letson & Burpee Ltd., Van- 
couver, B.C 
Pyrene Manufacturing Co., 
Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 
Litd., 


Canadian Canoe Co. 
Peterborough, Ont. 

Green Valley Lumber Co., 

Eastview, Ont. 


NWaln ec ia\ (2) vou rarcu., oct wat o: 
Fire extinguisher sets (2). 
Dinghies (2).. .. 


Powder cases, metal lines. 


Keys, mattocks and 
DICKOtSc.. ssiyws eds so emece, Victoria ~Houpdry.td., Ot- 
tawa, Ont. 
Apparatus, aerial sig. 
ground indicators... .. << ee Holden, Ltd., Ottawa, 
nt. 
Whalers (2).. ........ .. John Etherington, Lid., 


Shelburne, N.S. 


Post Orrice DEPARTMENT 


Metal dating stamps and 
type, cancellers, etc.. .. 


Rubber stamps, daters, 
CiCdye she ee inet ees Pritchard= Andrews! Co* ietd:, 
Ottawa, Ont. 


Pritchard-Andrews Co.,Ltd., 
Ottawa, Ont. 


Letter carriers’ uniforms. roo. & Dorfman, Quebec, 
Letter carriers’ uniforms. Boston Clothing Co., Ltd., 
: Winnipeg, Man. 

Letter carriers’ uniforms. Workman Uniform  Co., 
Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. 

Letter carriers’ uniforms. a Holden Litd., Ottawa, 
nt. 

Letter carriers’ uniforms. Kaufman Rubber Co., Ltd., 


Kitchener, Ont. 


Scales. esses tee Pritchard -Andrews Co.,Litd., 


Ottawa, Ont. 

Stamping machine parts.. Machine Works Ltd., Mont- 
real, P.Q. 

Mail bag fittings, etc.. .. Bell Thread Co., Ltd., 


Hamilton, Ont. 

Hamilton Cotton Co., Ltd., 
Hamilton, Ont. 

J. Spener Turner Co., Litd., 
Hamilton, Ont. 


Mail bag fittings, etc.. .. 
Mail bag fittings, etc.. .. 


Mail bag fittings, etc.. .. Northern Bolt, Screw & 
Wire Co., Owen Sound, 
Ont. 

Mail bag fittings, etc.. ... Walter H. Wickware, Ot- 
tawa, Ont. 

Mail bag fittings, etc.. .. Cubok Mfg. Supply Co., 


Ottawa, Ont. 


Mail bag fittings, etc.. .. United-Car Fastener Co., 
Ltd., Hamliton, Ont. 

Letter boxes and locks.. Canadian Repair Shop 
Reg’d, Montreal, P.Q. 

Letter boxes and locks... Pritchard-Andrews Co.,Ltd., 
Ottawa, Ont. 

Letter boxes and locks.. Eastern Steel Products Ltd., 
Montreal, P.Q. 

Letter boxes and locks.. Galt Art Metal Co., Ltd., 


Galt, Ont. 


Mountep Potice 
Wey Scully Ltd., Montreal, 


Toho B. Stetson Co. (Can- 
ada) Ltd., Brockville, Ont. 
Wm. Scully Ltd., Montreal, 


P.Q. 
Jay Wolfe Inc., Montreal, 
P 


Xa). 
The C. Turnbull Co., Ltd., 
Galt, Ont. 
The Supreme Knitting Mills, 
Toronto, Ont. 


Royat CANADIAN 
Blue cloth caps.. 


Chevrons and badges.. .. 
UGB COOTSES, cs Rietlactieets « 
Combination underwear.. 


SSGIGE soa sree actens veh aise tase 


DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORT 
Fifty-six self-supporting insulated antenna 
towers. Standard Steel Construction Co., 
Ltd., Welland, Ont. 
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DEPARTMENT OF PusLic Works 
Construction and installation of interior 
fittings in Postal Station “J,” Toronto, Ont. 
Name of contractors, The Interior Hardwood 
Co., Ltd., Kitchener, Ont. Date of contract, 


December 6, 1937. Amount of contract, 
$2 255.50. 
Construction and installation of interior 


fittings in the public building at EHastend, 
Sask. Name of contractors, Regina Sash & 
Door Co., Ltd., Regina, Sask. Date of con- 
tract, December 6, 1937. Amount of contract, 
$730. 

Construction of Post Office lock boxes and 
drawers. Name of contractors, The Office 
Specialty Mfg. Co., Ltd., Newmarket, Ont. 
Date of contract, December 16, 1937. Amount 
of contract, $5,929. 

Construction and installation of 1,128 
metallic wardrobe lockers for the Post Office 
Department, Postal Terminal Building, Mont- 
real, PQ. Name of contractors, Le Maison 
Arthur Leblanc, Inc., Montreal, P.Q. Date 
of contract, November 20, 1937. Amount of 
contract, $7,614. 


os 


SPECIAL CONTRACTS 


Overhaul and Reconditioning 


of Aircraft 


Note: The labour conditions applicable 
to contracts under the above heading are 
identical with those for building and con- 
struction work, except that one scale of 
minimum wage rates has been approved 
for all works of this nature undertaken in 
Eastern Canada (Ontario, Quebec and the 
Maritime Provinces) and another scale for 
all such works in Western Canada 
(Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta and 
British Columbia). It is provided in these 
contracts that working hours shall not 
exceed 48 per week. 


Manufacture, 


DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL DEFENCE 
Complete overhaul of Jaguar Mark VIB 


Aeroplane engine. Name of contractors, 
Armstrong, Siddeley Motors, Ltd., Ottawa, 
Ont. Date of contract, December 2;,.193%, 


Amount of contract, $1,283.85. A fair wages 


schedule was enohided in the contract as 

follows :— 

Engine Assembly— Per hour 
Fitter (A.E.).. $0 60 
Fitter’s helper (A. B. Jee 0 40 
Machinist.. 0 65 
Machinist’s helper. . 0 40 
Machine operators.. 0 50 
Sandblasters.. 0 55 
Labourers. x A 0 35 

Air frame dohitfuction and Assembly— 

Fitter (A.F.).. ta 0 60 
Fitter’s helper (A. F. ‘i 0 40 
Machinist.. © 08 00 C&@ © 08 C0 G8 ee ee oe 0 65 


Per hour 
IWIACHINISt SEREMOCT socialise cle eae ee icks aecbacie aisle 0 40 
Machine operator.. . Aa SE AB see em 0 50 
Woodworker (joiner). . hs 0 60 
Woodworker’s Rane on 0 40 
Welder.. . SPW iase 0 60 
Welder’s helper.. 0 40 
Electrician.. .. 0 65 
Electrician’s helper... 0 40 
Painter and doper.. . 0 55 
Painter and doper’s helper.. 0 40 
Fabric worker—female.. 0 40 
Fabric worker’s he ie 0 30 
Upholsterer.. .. 0 55 
Upholsterer’s helper.. 0 40 
Sandblaster.. , 0 55 
Labourer.. 0 35 
Erector.. 0 60 
Erector’s helper... 0 40 
Sheet metal worker.. us 5 Ss 0 60 
Sheet metal Lael s helper. 0 40 
Riveters.. .. .. A Ae 0 50 
Riveter’s helpers. . ad tea acti [eign 40 sat 0 40 
Apprentices to fitters, ier and sheet 

apes workers only—(16 to 21 years of 

age)— 

Ist: years. 3273 beee 0 20 

2nd year.. 0 25 

8rd year.. 0 35 


Nore.—Only one Nirees to be hunt to each 
journeyman. 

No more than one apprentice to be employed to each 
five journeymen. 


Construction of four Northrop “Delta” 
aeroplanes, convertible land, ski or seaplane, 
excluding engines. Name of contractors, 
Canadian Vickers Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. Date 
of contract, December 6, 1937. Amount of 
contract, $201,873.17. The foregoing fair 
wages schedule was also included in this 
contract. 

Construction of five Tiger Moth Aero- 
planes complete with engine. Name of con- 
tractors, the DeHavilland Aircraft of Canada, 


Ltd., Toronto, Ont. Date of contract, 
December 20, 1937. Amount of contract, 
$40,445. The above-mentioned fair wages 


schedule was included in this contract also. 
Construction of four Armstrong Civet Mark 
IA Aero Engines, including streamline 
exhaust manifold and other accessories. Name 
of contractors, Armstrong Siddeley Motors 


Ltd. Ottawa, Ont. Date of contract, 
December 21, 1937. Amount of contract, 
$12,910.32. The above-mentioned fair wages 


schedule was included in this contract also. 

Construction of three “Link Trainers, type 
“D” including the Lorenz system of landing. 
Name of contractors, Link Aviation Training 
Devices, Gananoque, Ont. Date of contract, 
December 20, 1937. Amount of contract, 
$23,700. The above-mentioned fair wages 
schedule was also inserted in this contract. 

Partial reconditioning of Ballance Land- 
plane 610. Name of contractors, Canadian 
Vickers, Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. Date of con: 
tract, December 2a, 1937. Amount of con: 
tract, $3,600. The above-mentioned fail 
wages schedule was also included in this 
contract. 

Construction of three Stranraer Boat Sea- 
planes. Name of contractors, Canadian 
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Vickers, Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. Date of con- 
tract, December 22, 1937. Amount of con- 
tract, $459,150. The above-mentioned fair 
wages schedule was also included in this 
contract. 

Construction of four Noorduyn “Horseman” 
Aeroplanes, complete with engines. Name of 
contractors, 
Laurent, P.Q. Date of contract, December 18, 
1937. Amount of contract, $142,173.32. The 
above-mentioned fair wages schedule was also 
included in this contract. 

Reconditioning of Fleet Model 7 Land- 
plane 208. Name of contractors, Fleet Air- 
craft Ltd., Fort Erie, Ont. Date of contract, 
December 16, 1937. Amount of contract, 


Noorduyn Aircraft Ltd. St. 
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$2,500. The above-mentioned fair wages 
schedule was included in this contract also. 

Construction of four Fleet Trainer Air- 
frames, Civet Model 7C. Name of con- 
tractors, Fleet Aircraft Ltd., Fort Erie, Ont. 
Date of contract, December 20, 1987. 
Amount of contract, $21,550.88. The above- 
mentioned fair wages schedule was also in- 
cluded in this contract. 

Major reconditioning of Fleet Model 7 
Landplane 205. Name of contractors, Fleet 
Aircraft Ltd., Fort Erie, Ont. Date of con- 
tract, December 7, 1937. Amount of con- 
tract, $2,845. The above-mentioned fair 
wages schedule was included in this contract 
also. 


Men’s Factory Clothing Industry and Clothing Contractors in Canada, 1936 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics has just 
issued a report entitled “The Men’s Factory 
Clothing Industry and Clothing Contractors 
in Canada, 1936.” The report covers the 
operations of 188 establishments whose prin- 
cipal output consisted of men’s factory made 
clothing. 

The report states that in 1936 conditions 
in the industry improved materially, the gross 
value of production rising from $36,578,897 
in 1985 to $40,526,745 in 1936, a gain of more 
than 10 per cent. The number of persons 
given employment also showed a substantial 
increase in 1936, the number of employees 
increasing from 9,296 to 10,578, or more than 
13 per cent. Salaries and wages paid to these 
employees amounted to $10,255,745, an in- 
crease of $1,265,375 over the amount paid in 
1935. 

An expansion in capital investment was 
also registered for 1936, there being $2,299,094 
added to bring the capital investment of the 
industry to $18,570,959, and the cost of 
materials used by the firms reporting increased 
by $2,051,232 or over 9 per cent more than 
that paid in 19385. 

The industry is centered chiefly in the prov- 
inces of Quebec and Ontario, approximately 
60 per cent of the total capital being in- 
vested in establishments located in the Prov- 
ince of Quebec, producing 62 per cent of the 


value of the total output, and providing 
employment for 54 per cent of the total 
employees who were paid 50 per cent of the 
total salaries and wages paid by the industry 


as a whole. The Province of Ontario in its 
50 factories produced 35 per cent of the total 
output, employed 35 per cent of the capital 
and 42 per cent of the employees, who 
received 46 per cent of the total sum paid 
in salaries and wages. In the other provinces 
the industry was located as follows: Nova 
Scotia, 2 establishments, Manitoba, 10, Alberta, 
2, and British Columbia, 1. 





Industrial Commissioner Elmer F. Andrews 
of the New York State Department of Labour 
announced recently that all registration for 


employment and unemployment insurance 


benefits during the month of January will be 
by mail. 

“During the first month of the coming 
year it is expected that several hundred 
thousand persons in New York State who 
were employed sometime during 1937 but 
who are unemployed in January will file 
applications for jobs and for unemployment 
insurance benefits,” said © Commissioner 
Andrews. “In order to eliminate any possi- 
bility of applicants having to wait in long 
lines in order to file their applications, all 
registrations for the first month of 1938 may 
be made by mail.” 
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RECENT INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS AND SCHEDULES OF WAGES 


A summary is given below of the more 
important industrial agreements and 
schedules of wages and working conditions that 
have recently been received in the department. 
Such agreements are summarized each month 
in the Lasour Gazette. In the majority of 
cases the agreements are signed’ by. both the 
employers and the employees. Verbal agree- 
ments, which are also included in the records, 
are schedules of rates of wages and hours of 
labour and other conditions of employment 
agreed upon between the parties concerned, 
and in effect though not signed. In each agree- 
ment or schedule, the rates of wages for the 
principal classes of labour are given, with other 
information of general interest. 


Construction: Buildings and Structures 

OTrrawA, ONTARIO—THE OTTAWA BRANCH OF 
THE ASSOCIATION OF CANADIAN BUILDING 
AND CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRIES AND THE 
UNITED BROTHERHOOD OF CARPENTERS AND 
JOINERS, LocaL No. 983. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1937 
to April 30, 1939, and thereafter from year to 
year, subject to notice. 


Only union members to be employed, if 
available. The accredited representatives of 
the union to be allowed access to all jobs to 
confer with the shop steward. 


Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44 hour 
week. 


Overtime: from 5 pm. to 10 p.m. on Mon- 
days to Fridays and from noon to 5 p.m. on 
Saturday, time and one half, All other over- 
time including work on Sundays and five spe- 
tified holidays, double time. In case of two 
or more shifts they shall receive 8 hours’ pay 
for 7 hours’ work, 


Minimum hourly wage rates: from May 1, 
to September 30, 1937, 75 cents; from Octo- 
ber 1, 1937, to April 30, 1938, 80 cents; from 
May 1, 1938 to April 30, 1939, 85 cents. 

An industrial council consisting of five mem- 
bers of each party with an independent chair- 
man to be formed for the adjustment of dis- 
putes. The decision of this council to be 
binding on both parties. 

The terms of this agreement as to wages 
and hours were made binding by Order in 
Council under the Industrial Standards Act 
(LABOUR GAZETTE, December, page 1389). 


Transportation and Public Utilities: 
Local Transportation 


WINDsorR, ONTARIO.—A CERTAIN Bus COMPANY 
AND THE BROTHERHOOD OF RAILROAD TRAIN- 
MEN (Bus DRIVERS). 


Agreement reached, following the strike of 
bus drivers in the United States which affected 
drivers employed by the same Company driving 
buses into and out from Windsor (LABourR 
GAZETTE, December, page 1321). Agreement to 
be in effect from December 1, 1937 to Decem- 
ber 1, 1938 and thereafter from year to year, 
subject to notice. 


Wage scale for drivers, from 234 cents per 
mile to start to 34 cents after 18 months’ ser- 
vice and 33 cents for “star drivers”. To each 
of these rates a bonus of 4 cent per mile is 
added, this bonus subject to revocation for spe- 
cific periods as penalties. From July 1, 1938, 
an increase of 4+ cent per mile to be paid. 
Drivers working on an hourly basis, 50 cents 
per hour; on a daily basis, $5. or amount 
equivalent to his earnings on regular run (ex- 
pense allowance $4 per day). Monthly mini- 
mum salary for all drivers $80. 

The agreement also provides for recognition 
of seniority, payment for delays and other 
clauses. 


Trade: 


KIRKLAND LAKE, ONTARIO—A CERTAIN RETAIL 
Store AND Six NAMED EMPLOYEES, MEM- 
BERS OF THE UNION OF OFFICE AND STORE 
EMPLOYEES, LocaL 127 (RETAIL STORE 
EMPLOYEES). 


Agreement reached following strike reported 
on page 14 of this issue. Agreement to be 
in check from December 24, 1937 to April 14, 


Hours: 50 per week for all female employees. 

Overtime for female employees to be paid 
at prevailing wage rate, 

Wages: weekly wage rates for both male 
and female employees in effect at time of 
making the agreement to be maintained. 

The employees parties to the agreement are 
guaranteed permanent employment for the 
duration of the agreement. 

In case of a dispute, the employer agrees to 
recognize a committee representing the em- 
ployees who are members of the union for the 
purpose of discussing and settling such dispute 
and no strike or lockout to oceur pending such 
discussion. 


Workmen’s Wages Act, Quebec 


The following agreements and amendments 
to agreements have recently been made obliga- 
tory by Orders in Council and are-noted in 
the next article: 

Bakers and Bread Salesmen, Montreal. 


Men’s Hat and Cap Workers, Province of 
Quebec. 


Granite, Marble and Stone Quarrymen and 
Cutters, Province of Quebec and Ornamental 
Tron and Bronze Workers, Montreal (Amend- 
ment). 


Paint Factory Workers, Province of Quebec. 
Building Trades, Quebec (Amendment). 
Plumbers and Roofers, Three Rivers. 


Barbers and Hairdressers, Quebec (Amend- 
ment). 


Industrial Standards Acts 


The following schedules have recently been 
made binding by Orders in Council and are 
noted in the article beginning on page 104:— 
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ONTARIO 
Loggers, Rainy River Zone. | 
Bakers, Ottawa. 
Electrical Workers, Windsor. 
Barbers, Pembroke. 
Barbers, Trenton. 
Barbers, Owen Sound. 
Barbers, Fort Frances. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


Sign Painters, Moose Jaw. 
Barbers, Swift Current. 
Hairdressers, etc., Swift Current. 


ALBERTA 


Creosote Workers, Calgary. 
Tile, Marble and Terrazzo 
Edmonton, 


Layers, 





WORKMEN’S WAGES ACT, QUEBEC 


Agreements Recently Made Obligatory and Other Proceedings 


N Act respecting Workmen’s Wages which 

was summarized in the July, 1937, issue of 
the Lasour GazreTTn, page 745, replaces the 
Collective Labour Agreements Extension Act 
but stipulates that the agreements and regula- 
tions made under the former Act continue in 
effect for the period for which they were made. 
Under the Workmen’s Wages Act, any party 
to a collective agreement made between the 
representatives of an association of employees 
and the representatives of an association of 
employers or one or more employers may 
apply to the Lieutenant-Governor in Council 
through the provincial Minister of Labour 
to have those terms of such agreement which 
govern wages, hours of labour, apprenticeship, 
classification of operations, determination of 
classes of employers and employees and all 
such provisions as the Lieutenant-Governor 
in Council may deem in conformity with the 
spirit of the Act, made obligatory on all em- 
ployers and employees in the trade, industry, 
commerce or occupation within the district 
determined in the agreement. Notice of such 
application is published, and thirty days is 
then allowed for filing of objections and the 
Minister may hold an inquiry. After this 
period if the Minister considers that the 
terms of the agreement “have acquired a 
preponderant significance and importance” 
and that it is advisable, with due regard to 
economic conditions, an Order in Council 
may be passed granting the application, and 
making the provisions of the agreement 
obligatory from the date of publication of 
the Order in Council in the Quebec Official 
Gazette. The agreement may be amended 
through the same procedure. A joint com- 
mittee must be formed by the parties to an 
agreement made obligatory under this Act 
and the Minister may add to such committee 
representatives nominated by employers and 
employees not parties to the agreement. The 
committee is to make its own by-laws and 
when these are approved by Order in Council 
and published in the Quebec Official Gazette, 


the committee is constituted a corporation. A 
joint committee may require certificates of 
competency from workers within the scope 
of the agreement in towns of. 5,000 or more, 
and such by-law must be approved by Order 
in Council and published in the Quebec Official 
Gazette. Proceedings under the Collective 
Labour Agreements Extension Act were sum- 
marized in the Lasour GazeTre from June, 
1934, to July, 1937. Proceedings under the 
Workmen’s Wages Act are noted in the issues 
beginning July 1937. 

Recent proceedings under this Act include 
the extension by Orders in Council of agree- 
ments affecting bakers at Montreal, the men’s 
hat and cap industry, the paint manufacturing 
industry throughout the province and plumbers 
and tinsmith roofers in Three Rivers and dis- 
trict, which are summarized below. Amend- 
ments were made effective by Orders in Coun- 
cil to the agreements affecting bakers at Mont- 
real, the manufacture of building materials 
throughout the province, building trades at 
Quebec and barbers at Quebec, which are also 
summarized below. Requests for the extension 
of the following new agreements were pub- 
lished in the Quebec Official Gazette: operators 
(female) and blockers on fine gloves through- 
out the province in the issue of December 4, 
printing trades in the Montreal district in the 
issue of December 4, lithographers throughout 
the province in the issue of December 31, 
garage and service station employees in Quebec 
city and district in the issue of December 31, 
barbers and hairdressers at Victoriaville in the 
issue of December 4. Requests for the extension 
of amendments to the following agreements 
were published in the Quebec Official Gazette: 
boot and shoe manufacturing industry through- 
out the province in the issue of December 11, 
clerks and accountants at Jonquiére and Keno- 
gami in the issue of December 18, shoe repair- 
ers at Montreal in the issue of December 24, 
barbers and hairdressers at St. Hyacinthe in 
the issue of December 4, barbers and _hair- 
dressers at Hull in the issue of December 24. 
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Notices of the approval by Orders in Council 
of the constitution and by-laws of certain 
joint committees are also noted below. 


Mining: Non-Ferrous Smelting and 
Quarrying 


GRANITE, MARBLE AND STONE QUARRYMEN AND 
Currers, Province or QuerBEc.—See below 
under “Manufacturing: Non-Metallic Minerals, 
Chemicals, etc.” 


Manufacturing: Vegetable Foods 


BAKERS AND BAKERY SALESMEN, MONTREAL.— 
An Order in Council, approved December 23, 
and published in the Quebec Official Gazette, 
December 31, amends the previous Order in 
Council for this industry (LABour GAZETTE, 
February, 1937, page 217) by adding a number 
of bakery firms to the parties to the agree- 
ment. A new agreement was made obligatory 
5y Order in Council approved December 24 
and also published in the Quebec Official 
Gazette, December 31. 


The Order in Council makes obligatory a 
new agreement, between certain bakeries and 
Le Syndicat des Employés de la Boulangerie et 
de la PAtisserie, Inc. (The Union of Bakery 
and Pastry Shop Employees, Incorporated) and 
is in effect from December 31, 1937, to De- 
cember 31, 1938, and thereafter from year to 
year, subject to notice. It applies to bakeries 
including the making of bread, cakes, dough- 
nuts, pastry. The territorial jurisdiction com- 
prises the Island of Montreal and any bakeries 
outside the Island of Montreal who sell part 
or all of their production on the Island of 
Montreal. 

Hours for all employees except salesmen: 60 
per week, 

The weekly minimum rate of wages may not 
be reduced if hours are less than 60 per week. 


Overtime: all work over 60 hours per week, 
except for foremen, to be paid for at the 
regular rates. 

Minimum weekly wage rates: in bakeries of 
three or four men, there must be a foreman 
who must be paid a minimum of $25 per week; 
in bakeries of five men and over, the foreman 
to be paid a minimum of $28 per week and in 
addition another man must be designated an 
oven-man or a dough-man and be paid at least 
$24 per week; assistant dough-men, assistant 
oven-men, journeymen-bakers and pastry cooks 
$20; helpers $17; apprentices $10 for first year 
and $12 after first year. Jobbers to be paid 
40 cents per hour if doing work of a_journey- 
man-baker, 30 cents if acting as helper and 
25 cents if acting as an apprentice; they are 
entitled to the minimum of 7 hours’ pay. 

Minimum weekly wage rate for salesmen: 
$18 per week. Salesmen are only responsible 
for credit granted to a customer if they have 
been forbidden in writing to give such credit. 

Apprentices: in bakeries with three or four 
men, one apprentice allowed; in all other bak- 
eries, the number of apprentices may not ex- 
ceed 20 per cent of the total number of bakers, 
helpers and apprentices. 

Any baker selling bread or cakes to jobbers 
for resale must exercise control so that such 


jobbers sell their product at a price to cover 
the cost of production, plus a profit enabling 
the jobbers to earn the minimum wage paid 
to regular salesmen and stipulated in this 
agreement; in cases where these jobbers, be- 
sides the cost of delivery, would not earn an 
amount equivalent to this minimum wage, the 
baker must pay the difference between the 
amount earned and the minimum wage of $18. 


Manufacturing: Textiles, Clothing, Etc. 


MeEn’s Har anp Car WorKERS, PROVINCE OF 
QursBec—An Order in Council approved De- 
cember 24, and published in the Quebec 
Official Gazette, December 31, makes obli- 
gatory the terms of an agreement between 
certain manufacturers of men’s and boys’ cloth 
hats and caps and the United Hatters, Cap 
and Miuillinery Workers International Union 
and Local No. 36 of the same union, from 
December 31, 1937, to January 1, 1939. Four 
months prior to the expiration date, the parties 
will meet to study its renewal or amendment. 

Hours: 44 per week, to be worked either in 
5 or 5% working days. 

Overtime limited to 2 hours in any day or 
10 in any week. No work on Saturday after- 
noons or Sunday. 

Minimum wage rates for a 44-hour week: 
cutters $22 (50 cents per hour), operators $20 
(453 cents per hour), blockers, $15.40 (35 cents 
per hour), lining makers (female), $12.50 (284 
cents per hour). In establishments where 
piece-work rates are in effect, piece-work prices 
in the above classification of work must be 
fixed so that at least the above minimum rates 
are earned, and must not be lower than the 
rates now being paid in the majority of piece- 
work shops in the industry. Every worker em- 
ployed in an establishment in any of the above 
classes of work, if being paid less than $25 per 
week, shall receive an increase of 5 per cent in 
wages. No reduction in wages may be made. 
Any employees not in any of the above classifica- 
tions may continue but if they ever work more 
than half of the week in any of these classifica- 
tions, their wages will be adjusted accordingly. 

There shall be equal distribution of work 
among all the workers in any employer’s estab- 
lishment, and no reduction in the number of 
workers may be made on account of seasonal 
slackness. 

The joint committee may issue certificates to 
workers who have not acquired the necessary 
skill or who are handicapped. 

The employer may not discharge any em- 
ployee without just cause. In case of dispute, 
the question of discharge of any worker will be 
referred to the joint committee. 

No strike or lockout on account of the wages 
or hours established in this agreement. to occur 
during the term of the agreement. All disputes 
to be referred to the joint committee whose 
decision is binding. 


Manufacturing: Metal Products 


ORNAMENTAL IRON AND Bronze Workers, 
MontreaL.—These trades are included in agree- 
ment covering production of building materials 
as noted below under “Manufacturing: Non- 
Metallic Minerals, Chemicals, etc.” 
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Manufacturing: Non-Metallic Minerals, 
Chemicals, etc. 


GRANITE, Marsie, STONE QUARRYMEN AND 
Curters, PRovINCE OF QUEBEC, AND ORNA- 
MENTAL IRON AND Bronze Workers, Mont- 
REAL—The agreement covering these workers 
which was summarized in the LaBsour GAZETTE, 
June, 1937, page 694 (granite industry), Sep- 
tember, 1937, page 1034 (marble and stone 
industries), December, 19387, page 1387, and 
August, page 921 (ornamental iron and bronze 
workers, Montreal) has been amended by an 
Order in Council published in the Quebec 
Official Gazette, December, 31, 1937, to pro- 
vide that the whole agreement covering all 
the above sections of the production ef build- 
ing materials, remain in effect until December 
31, 1938. ; 


Paint Facrory Worxkers.—An Order in 
Council, approved December 4 and published 
in the Quebec Official Gazette, December 11, 
makes obligatory throughout the whole prov- 
ince of Quebec the terms of an agreement 
between certain manufacturers of paints, var- 
nishes and kindred products and their em- 
ployees, from December 11, 19387, to Septem- 
ber 1, 1939, or for 30 days longer pending 
negotiations for a new agreement. 


Hours: 48 per week except employees on 
continuous operations, namely, boiler house em- 
ployees, watchmen, janitors and workmen in 
white lead manufacturing who shall work a 
56-hour week, 


Overtime: time and one-half, 


Minimum hourly wage rates: in paint and 
lacquer factory—labourers, fillers, mixer’s helper 
35 cents, mixers and mill men 40 cents, charge 
hands and shaders 45 cents; in varnish factory 
—labourers 35 cents, semi-skilled workers 40 
cents, kettlemen 50 cents, foreman varnish 
maker 65 cents; in white lead and dry colour 
factory—labourers 3734 cents, charge hands and 
colour strikers 45 cents; receiving, packing and 
shipping department—charge hands 40 cents, 
other men engaged in this department 35 cents, 
coopers 45 cents, shipping clerks, stock keepers, 
watchmen, time keepers, janitors and firemen 
$20 per week, maintenance men including car- 
penters, electricians, plumbers, machinists, etc., 
50 cents; overprinting labels and multigraphing 
incidental to the business (but not those under 
the printing trades agreement)—employees 
under 18 years of age 25 cents, over 18 years 
35 cents, apprentices—under 18 years 25 cents, 
apprentices over 18 years 30 cents; female em- 
ployees—65 per cent of female employees a 
minimum of 23 cents, 15 per cent a minimum 
of 19 cents, remaining 20 per cent a minimum 
of 15 cents; linseed oil department—labourers 
35 cents, hydraulic press or expeller men 374 
cents; maintenance men 50 cents. These mini- 
mum wage rates to be paid employees whether 
employed by the hour or on piece-work. A 
handicapped worker may be employed at a lower 
wage rate to be determined by the joint 
committee. 


_ Vacation: one week’s vacation with pay to be 
given all employees who have worked con- 
tinuously for any firm for one year. This 





provision does not, however, apply to main- 
tenance men. 


_Apprentices: the maximum length of appren- 
ticeship is two years, 


Construction: Buildings and Structures 


BuiupIne Trapes, QurBec.—A correction to 
the Order in Council for these trades was pub- 
lished in Quebec Official Gazette, December 11, 
This does not, however, affect the summary of 
this Order in Council as given in the Lanour 
GazETTE, December, 1937, page 1387. 


PLUMBERS AND TINSMITH Roorers, THREE 
Rivers—An Order in Council, approved 
November 26 and published in the Quebec 
Official Gazette, December 4, makes obligatory 
in the counties of Maskinongé, St. Maurice, 
Laviolette, Champlain, Nicolet and Three 
Rivers, the terms of an agreement between cer- 
tain plumbing, steamfiitting, refrigerating, 
automatic sprinkler, tinsmith-roofing and other 
roofing contractors of Three Rivers, Shawini- 
gan Falls and district and L’Union Nationale 
Catholique des Plombiers, Inc. des Trois- 
Riviéres (The National Catholic Union of 
Plumbers, Incorporated, of Three Rivers) and 
Le Syndicat National Catholique des Mécani- 
ciens en Tuyauterie de Shawinigan Falls (The 
National Catholic Union of Pipe Mechanics 
of Shawinigan Falls), from December 4, 1937, 
to December 3, 1938, and thereafter from year 
to year, subject to notice. 

Hours: 8 per day, 48 per week. 

Overtime: from 6 p.m. to 7 a.m., time and one 
half. No work on Sundays, church holy days 
and two other holidays but if required to work 
on these days, double time to be paid. 

Minimum wage rates (ito be paid from Novem- 
ber 1, 1937): journeymen plumbers, steamfitters, 
refrigerating installers, automatic sprinkler 
installers and tinsmith roofers, 50 cents per 
hour (am increase of 5 cents per hour over the 
previous rates); foremen pipe mechanics at 
least 10 cents per hour over journeymen’s rate; 
contractors and artisans “hiring their personal 
services to any person, individual, society, firm 
or corporation”, at least 20 cents per hour over 
journeymen’s rate. . 

Minimum hourly wage rates for apprentices: 
first year 10 cents, second year 15 cents, third 
year 25 cents, fourth year 35 cents. , 

A certificate of competency is required of 
journeymen. and apprentices. 

Travelling expenses of workers sent out of 
town to work to be paid by the employer. 


Service: Business and Personal 


BaRBERS AND HAIRDRESSERS, QuUEBEC.—An 
Order in Council, approved November 27 and 
published in the Quebec Official Gazette, De- 
cember 4, amends the previous Order in Coun- 
cil (Lasour Gazetre, October, 1937, page 1158) : 
- Zone I is extended to include with the city of 
Quebec, the neighbouring municipalities of 
Sillery, St. Foy, Petite Riviére, Quebec West, 
Charlesbourg and Giffard. 
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It is now provided that where a municipal 
by-law is enacted governing the opening and 
closing hours of barber shops, this by-law shall 
have priority over the hours established by the 
agreement only if the by-law provides for 
shorter hours. In zone I, working hours on 
Saturday from 8 a.m. to 11 p.m., with two hours 
off for meals, 

The weekly half holiday is changed from an 
afternoon to a morning, but certain changes 
may be made from this by the joint committee. 


Joint Committees 
The constitution and by-laws of the joint 
committees set up under the following agree- 
ments were approved by Orders in Council 
and published in the Quebec Official Gazette 
in the following issues: 


Barbers and Hairdressers, Quebec (Decem- 
ber 4). 
Bakers, Quebec (December 4). 


Women’s Millinery, Montreal (amendment) 
(December 11). 

Building Trades, Quebec (amendment) (De- 
cember 11). 

Clerks and Accountants, Jonquiére (Decem- 
ber 18). 

Men’s and Boys’ Clothing, Province of Que- 
bec (December 11), 

Horseshoers and Wheelwrights, Victoriaville 
(December 11). 

Plumbers, Three Rivers (December 31). 

Painters, Three Rivers (December 31). 


INDUSTRIAL STANDARDS ACTS 


Schedules of Wages and Hours Recently Approved by Provincial 
Orders in Council 


In four provinces—Ontario, Alberta, Nova 
Scotia and Saskatchewan—legislation provides 
that, following a petition from representatives 
of employers or employees in any industry, the 
provincial Minister charged with the adminis- 
tration of the Act may himself, or through a 
government official delegated by him, call a 
conference of representatives of employers or 
employees. This conference is for the purpose 
of investigating and considering the conditions 
of labour in the industry and of negotiating 
minimum rates of wages and maximum hours 
of work. A schedule of wages and hours of 
labour drawn up at such a conference, if the 
Minister considers that it has been agreed to 


by a proper and sufficient representation of 
employers and employees, may on his recom- 
mendation be made binding by Order in 
Council on all employers and employees in the 


industry in the zone designated by the Min- 
ister. The Minister may also establish an ad- 
visory committee for every zone to which a 
schedule applies to assist in carrying out the 
provisions of the Act. The administration and 
enforcement of the Act is placed in Ontario 
under the Industry and Labour Board, assisted 
by industrial standards officers; in Alberta under 
the Board of Industrial Relations; in Nova 
Scotia under the Minister of Labour who may 
appoint inspectors; in Saskatchewan under the 
Commissioner of Labour and Public Welfare. 
Reviews of these Acts and amendments have 
been published in the Lasour Gazette, as fol- 
lows: Ontario, in the issues of June, 1935, page 
530, May, 1936, page 410 and May, 1937, page 
505; Alberta, June, 1935, page 504, June, 1936, 
page 501 and June, 1937, page 640; Nova 
Scotia in June, 1936, page 604; Saskatchewan 
in the issue of June, 1937, page 635. 


Industrial Standards Act of Ontario 


Logging 


Loccers, Rainy River Zone—An Order in 
Council, dated December 8, and published in 
The Ontario Gazette, December 11, makes 
binding the terms of a schedule of wages and 
hours governing the logging industry in the 
Rainy River Forestry Division, from Decem- 
ber 21, 1937, to September 1, 1938. 

Minimum wage rates which must be paid 
in addition to suitable board and lodging for 
all the days in the calendar month: cookees, 
bulleooks (warehouse men’s helper employed 
in logging camps) $42.50 for a calendar month; 
hookers on jammer and lever men, swampers, 
sawyers, landing men, chain tender and skidway 
men, general bushmen, road cutters, $42.50 for a 
maximum of 26 days work per month; barn 
bosses employed in small logging camps $44 
for a calendar month; saw filers in small 


logging camps, single teamster, loaders em- 
ployed in logging camps and pulpwood loaders 
employed in pulpwood camps, $45 for a maxi- 
mum of 26 days per month; bull-cooks employed 
in pulpwood camps $45 for a calendar month; 
barn bosses in small pulpwood camps $49 for a 
calendar month; two-horse teamsters and single 
skid teamsters employed in pulpwood camps 
and four-horse teamsters employed in logging 
camps $50 for a maximum of 26 days work per 
month; special meat cutters employed in logging 
camps, handymen’s helper in pulpwood camps 
$50 for a calendar month; saw filers employed 
in large logging camps $52 for a maximum of 
26 days work per month; barn bosses in large 
logging camps $52 per calendar month; special 
meat cutters employed in pulpwood camps, 
handymen’s helpers employed in logging camps, 
$55 for a calendar month; four-horse teamsters 
in pulpwood camps, $55 for a maximum of 26 
days work per month; barn bosses employed in 
large pulpwood camps, $57 for a calendar 
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month; garage men, second cooks, in logging 
camps $60 for a calendar month; handymen 
in logging camps $75 for a calendar month; 
handymen in pulpwood camps, $80 for a calen- 
dar month; truck drivers, warehousemen in 
logging camps, $85 for a calendar month; 
blacksmiths in logging camps, $90 for a cal- 
endar month; blacksmiths in pulpwood camps 
and tractor drivers in logging camps, $95- for 
a calendar month; harness makers in logging 
camps $108 for a calendar month; river drivers, 
alligator men, men engaged in putting in land- 
ings and rear gangs $3 per day; all men 
watching rapids, dams and running water, 
$2.75 a day. 

Prices are set for cutting pulpwood on a 
piecework basis, and employees engaged on a 
piecework basis may be charged an amount not 
exceeding 85 cents per day for suitable board 
and lodging. 

The Board appointed under the Act for this 
schedule may set lower wage rates for handi- 
capped workers. 

Poor and scattered timber to be cut by 
monthly paid men. 

Tools, goods and merchandise sold by an 
employer to an employee may not be sold at 


higher retail prices than in the town of Fort 


Frances. 


Manufacturing: Vegetable Foods 


Bakers, Orrawa—An Order in Council, 
dated December 8 and published in The On- 
tario Gazette, December 11, makes binding 
the terms of a schedule of wages and hours 
governing the baking industry in the city of 
Ottawa and adjacent suburban area. 


Hours: 56 per week. 


Minimum weekly wage rates: cake-makers, 
doughmakers, machine operators, bench hands 
and oven men $23, (an increase of $2 per 
week) bread salesmen, wagon drivers, truck 
drivers and bread-room checkers $20 (an in- 
crease of $2 per week); helpers with more 
than three years’ experience $20; helpers 
with from two to three years’ experience $18; 
helpers with from one to two years’ experience 
$16; helpers with less than one year’s experi- 
ence $14. 

In the event that the baking industry is 
designated as a trade under The Ontario Ap- 
prenticeship Act, helpers who are eligible to 
become apprentices will no longer be governed 
by this schedule. 


Censtruction: Buildings and Structures 


EvectricaL Workers, WINpsor.—An Order 
in Council, dated December 8 and published 
in The Ontario Gazette, December 11, makes 
binding the terms of a schedule governing 
the electrical repair and construction industry 
in the city of Windsor and adjacent suburban 
area from December 21, 1937 “during pleasure.” 

The schedule does not include employees 
regularly engaged in maintenance work, in 
manufacturing processes or in repairing equip- 
ment as part of the manufacturer’s contract. 

Hours: 8 per day, Monday to Fridays, a 
40-hour week. 

Overtime including work on Saturdays, Sun- 
days and eight specified holidays, double time. 

Minimum wage rate for journeymen elec- 


trical workers, $1.15 per hour. In case of 
shift work, the night shift to be paid $1.31 per 
hour. A special minimum rate of wages may 
be established by the advisory committee for 
a handicapped worker. 

Apprentices to be governed by the Ontario 
Apprenticeship Act. 


Service: Business and Personal 


BarBers, PeMBroke.—An Order in Council, 
dated December 8, and published in The 
Ontario Gazette, December 11, makes binding 
the terms of a schedule of wages and hours 
governing the barbering trade in the town of 
Pembroke and within two miles of it. 

Hours are as governed by municipal by-law. 
No work on Sundays, eight specified holidays 
and after noon on Wednesdays except the Wed- 
nesday of a week in which a holiday occurs. 

Minimum wage rates: those employed full 
time on a straight salary basis, $18 per week; 
those who are given full-time employment 
on a percentage or commission basis, $12.50 
per week plus 60 per cent of proceeds over 
$19 from the work of the employee; those 
working four hours or less per day and all day 
or less on Saturday, $7.50 per week plus 60 
per cent of the proceeds in excess of $12.50; 
those working on Saturdays or the day before 
a holiday and on the previous evening only, 
$5 per week plus 60 per cent of the proceeds 
in excess of $7.50 from the work of the em- 
ployee; persons employed only for Saturday 
or the day before a holiday, $4 per day or 
part thereof plus 60 per cent of the proceeds 
in excess of $6 from the work of the employee; 
persons working on Saturdays or the day 
before a holiday, $2.50 per day or part thereof 
plus 60 per cent of the proceeds in excess of $4. 

No deduction of any kind may be made from 
wages established for materials supplied, laun- 
dry service or operating expenses of any kind, 
A scale of minimum prices for the various 
operations is included and no employer or 
employee may contract for or accept less. 


BarBers, TreNtoN.—An Order in Council, 
dated December 8 and published in The On- 
tario Gazette, December 11, makes binding 
the terms of a schedule of wages and hours 
governing the barbering trade in the town of 
Trenton and within two miles of it. 

Except for some differences in the prices 
charged for certain operations in the trade, 
the terms are the same as for Pembroke as 
noted above. 

Barsers, Owen Sounp.—An Order in Coun- 
cil, dated December 8, and published in The 
Ontario Gazette, December 11, makes binding 
the terms of a schedule of wages and hours 
governing the barbering trade in the city of 
Owen Sound and the adjacent suburban area, 
from December 21, 1937, “during pleasure”. 

The terms are the same as those noted above 
for barbers at Pembroke, with the exception 
of the wage scale. 

Minimum wage rates: for those employed 
full time on a straight salary basis, $18 per 
week; those employed full time on a commis- 
sion basis, $13 per week plus 70 per cent of 


proceeds in excess of $20; those employed four 
hours or less from Monday to Friday inclusive 


Ne 
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and all day or less on Saturday, $7.50 per week 
plus 65 per cent of proceeds in excess of $12.50; 
those employed on Saturdays or the day before 
a holiday and on the previous evening only, 
$5 per week plus 65 per cent of the proceeds 
in excess of $7.50; those employed Saturdays 
or the day before a holiday, $4 per day or 
part thereof plus 65 per cent of proceeds in 
excess of $6; those employed on days other 
than Saturday or the day before a holiday, 
$2.50 per day or part thereof plus 65 per cent 
of the proceeds in excess of $4. 


Barpers, Fort Frances.—An Order in 
Council, dated December 8 and published in 
The Ontario Gazette, December 11, makes 
binding the terms of a schedule of wages 
and hours in the barbering trade in the town 
of Fort Frances and within two miles of it, 
from December 21, 1937, “during pleasure”. 


Industrial Standards 


Manufacturing: Miscellaneous Products 


Stcn Painters, Moose Jaw.—An Order in 
Council, approved November 27 and published 
in The Saskatchewan Gazette, December 15, 
makes binding the terms of an agreement 
between the proprietors of the Moose Jaw 
sign shops and the employed sign painters 
and helpers, from January 1, 1938, to 
December 31, 1938. 


Hours: 44 per week. The time spent on 
delivering, estimating and collecting of signs 
shall not be considered as working hours. 


Overtime to be paid at the regular rate. 


Minimum wages: experienced sign painters 
regularly employed on a percentage basis by 
a sign shop proprietor or a master sign painter 
who personally performs work at the trade or 
any person carrying on a business in a one 
man establishment or experienced sign painter 
who is employed on a wage basis by a sign 
shop proprietor, to receive 65 cents per hour 
or 42 per cent of the amount taken in at the 
job prices specified in the agreement, whichever 
is greater. Sign shop helpers (those employed 
as assistants in sign shops and doing any kind of 
work in the shop except the work of actual 
lettering) a minimum of 40 cents per hour. 


_The list of prices for the different types of 
signs does not include theatre signs, window 
backgrounds, displays or stage scenery. 


Service: Business and Personal 


Barsers, Swirt Current.—An Order in 
Council, approved November 27 and _ pub- 
lished in The Saskatchewan Gazette, Decem- 
ber 15, makes binding the terms of an 
agreement between the Swift Current 
employers of the barbering trade and the 
employed barbers, from January 1, 1938, to 
December 31, 1938. 


Hours: from 8 a.m. to 6 p.m. from Mondays 
to Fridays inclusive and from 8 a.m. to 10 
p.m. on Saturdays and the day preceding a 
holiday; 57 hours to constitute a week’s work. 
No work on nine specified holidays. 


The terms are the same as noted above for 
barbers at Pembroke, with the exception of 
the wage scale. 

Minimum wage rates: those employed full 
time on a straight salary basis, $27.50 per 
week; those employed full time on a commis- 
sion basis, $15 per week plus 70 per cent of 
the proceeds in excess of $25 from the work 
of the employee; those employed four hours 
or less from Monday to Friday and all day or 
less on Saturday, $11 per week plus 70 per 
cent of the proceeds in excess of $16; those 
employed Saturdays or the day before a holiday 
and on the previous evening only, $8 per week 
plus 70 per cent of the proceeds in excess of 
$11; those employed for Saturday or the day 
before a holiday, $6 per day or part thereof, 
plus 70 per cent of proceeds in excess of $8; 
those employed on days other than Saturdays 
or the day before a holiday $3 per day or 
part thereof plus 70 per cent of proceeds in 
excess of $4.50. 


Act of Saskatchewan 


Minimum wages: those employed regularly 
in a barber shop and master barbers working 
at the trade or those carrying on a one chair 
establishment or operating a barber chair in 
a shop as a separate unit, such earnings as 
will ensure to the barber a minimum wage 
for the work done according to a list of 
minimum earnings for each operation as speci- 
fied in the agreement (hair cut 22 cents, shave 
17 cents, etc.). In no case may the wages be 
less than $15.70 for a 57 hour week or the 
amount earned at the specified job rates, 
whichever is greater. Those employed part 
time must receive $3 per day except for Sat- 
urdays for which the minimum is $5. 

No deduction may be made from the above 
wages for materials supplied, laundry or oper- 
ating expenses of any kind. 

Apprentices to be governed as to numbers 
and wages by the orders of the Minimum Wage 
Board of Saskatchewan. 


Harrpressers, Erc., Swirt Current.—An 
Order in Council, approved November 27 
and published in The Saskatchewan Gazette, 
December 15, makes binding the terms of an 
agreement between the Swift Current Beauty 
Culture Industry and the Employed Beau- 
ticians from January 1, 1938, to December 31, 
1938. 


Hours: 50 per week, between 9 a.m. and 6 
p.m. from Monday to Friday inclusive and 
between 9 a.m. and 9 p.m. on Saturdays and 
the day preceding a holiday. No work on 
Sundays or nine specified holidays. 

Overtime to be paid at regular wage rates. 

Minimum wages: a regularly employed beauty 
culture operator or master beautician person- 
ally performing work at the trade or any 
person carrying on a business in a one chair 
establishment or the operator of a chair in 
any beauty parlour as a separate unit and any 
employed in the trade to receive such earnings 
as will ensure to him or her a minimum wage 
according to a scale of prices for each opera- 
tion (permanent wave $1.40, shampoo and 
finger wave 45 cents, manicure 30 cents, etc.). 
In no case may the wage be less than $13.60 
per week of 50 hours or the amount earned 
at the specified wage for each operation, 
whichever is greater. For experienced oper- 
ators employed part time, $2.70 per day except 
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where employed only on Saturday or the day 
preceding a holiday, in which case they will 
receive $3.50 per day. If employed on an 
hourly basis, 35 cents per hour with a minimum 
of two consecutive hours. 

No deduction to be made from minimum 
wages for material supplied or operating 
expenses of any kind. 
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Apprenticeship to be for 18 months, the 
number of apprentices in any shop to be gov- 
erned by the orders of the Minimum Wage 
Board. 

Minimum wage rates for apprentices: $7 
per week for first six months, $9 during second 
six months and $12 during third six months; 
ot cents per hour if employed at an hourly 
rate. 


Industrial Standards Act of Alberta 


Manufacturing: Miscellaneous Wood 
Products 


Creosote Workers, Cautaary—An Order in 
Council, dated December 14 and _ published 
in The Alberta Gazette, December 31, cor- 
rects the wording of the previous Order in 
Council for these workers, which does not 
affect the summary as given in the Lazsour 
Gazette, September, 1937, page 1088. 


Censtruction: Buildings and Structures 


Tire, Marsre Anpd  Tsrrazzo  LayErs, 
EpmMonton.—An Order in Council, dated 
December 14 and published in The Alberta 
Gazette, December 31, corrects the wording 
of the previous Order in Council for these 
trades, which does not affect the summary 
as given in the Lasour Gazerre, December 
1937, page 1391. 


? 





PRICES, RETAIL AND WHOLESALE IN CANADA, DECEMBER, 1937 
Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles and Index Numbers 


ane movement in prices during the month 
was slight, the cost per week of a family 
budget of staple foods, fuel and lighting, and 
rent, and the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
weekly index number of wholesale prices being 
both slightly higher than in the previous month. 

The cost per week of a list of twenty-nine 
staple foods for an average family of five in 
terms of retail prices in sixty-nine cities was 
$8.78 at the beginning of December the same 
as for November as compared with $8.36 for 
December, 1986; $6.67 for March, 1933 (the 
low point in recent years), and $11.83 for 
December, 1929. Changes during the month 
were slight, declines being more numerous than 
advances. Among the latter the most im- 
portant occurred in the cost of butter and 
eggs and in the former in the cost of beef, 
mutton, pork, bacon and flour. Including 
the cost of fuel and rent with that of foods 
the total budget cost $17.58 at the beginning 
of December as compared with $17.56 for 
November. Fuel increased in cost somewhat 
because of advances in coal and wood in some 
cities. Rent was practically unchanged. The 
cost of this budget at certain earlier dates 
was, $16.99 for December, 1936; $15.41 for 
June, 1933 (the low point in recent years); 
$22.11 for December, 1929; $20.97 for Decem- 
ber, 1922; $26.92 for July, 1920 (the post war 
peak); and $14.26 for December, 1914. 

In wholesale prices the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics weekly index number cn the base 
of 1926 as 100 advanced gradually during the 
month, being 83-0 for the week ended Decem- 
ber 31 as compared with 82-5 for the week 


ended December 3 and 83-6 for that ended 
November 5. The latest figures available on 
a monthly basis are for November when the 
index number was 83-1 as compared with 
79-7 for December, 1936; 72-7 for December, 
1935; 63-5 for February, 1933 (the low point 
in recent years); 96:0 for December, 1929; 
96:4 for December, 1921; 164-3 for May, 1920 
(the post war peak); and 66-4 for December, 
1914. The chief factor in the advance of the 
index number during December was the up- 
ward movement in grain prices. The vege- 
table products group was the only one of the 
eight principal groups in the chief com- 
ponent material classification to record ad- 
vance, the other groups being lower at the 
end of the month than at the beginning. The 
index number for grains was at the same level 
for the last week in December, 1937, as for 
the last week in 1936, while that for live stock 
was 10 per cent higher in the same com- 
parison, prices of steers, calves and hogs show- 
ing advance and lambs a decrease. Non- 
ferrous metals continued to decline during the 
month. 


Explanatory Note as to Retail Prices 


The table of retail prices and rentals shows 
the prices at the beginning of December of 
seventy-two staple foodstuffs, groceries, coal, 
wood and coal oil and the rent of six-roomed 
houses in sixty-nine cities throughout Canada. 
All prices are for delivered goods. The exact 
quality for which the quotations are given is 
set forth in the case of each commodity and 

(Continued on page 115) 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING 
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cents | cents | cents} cents | cents} cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (average)......... 25-0 | 20-8 | 18-4 | 13-7 | 11-3 14-9 21-2 21-9 20-8 31-6 34-7 56-3 
Nova Scotia (average)........ 27-3 | 22-0 | 19-3 | 14-7 | 12-3 12-7 15-6 21-9 20-5 29-9 33.9 55-1 
1—Sydney.........-eee0-- 31-1 | 24 21-3 | 16-7 | 13-1 13-5 16-7 24-4 20 28-9 33-4 56-1 
2—New Glasgow.......... 30 25 20:7 | 15-5 | 12-6 12-3 15 21-7 18-7 29-8 32 55-4 

3—Ambherst.........eeeee: 90; 1483 14. Solace. RIT 19 19-3} 30 32-2} 50 
(ES 8 CANE & Saar ny on ee nae 25-9 | 18-4 | 18-1 | 12-9 | 11-6 11-2 15 22 21-6 28-3 32-2 54-8 

5—Windsor..............6. 28-5 | 23-5 | 19-5 | 14-5 | 13-5 1A Qe ewer, sol 20-7 32-7 35 60 
6— Truro. draceie: a: ackic 28-3 | 23-3 | 17 13-7 | 10-7 eh Ae oe 22-7 22-4 29-9 34-6 54-4 
7—P.E.1.—Charlottetown.| 26-0 | 22-7 | 22-0 | 15-8 | 15-3 12-0 23°0 22°% 19-2 99.4 23.4 54-4 
New Brunswick (average)...| 28-7 | 22-0 | 18-4 | 14-3 | 11-6 15-1 18-8 21-5 21-5 30-5 35-0 58-2 
8—Moncton................ 26-8 | 21 18-7 | 14-2 | 11-2 14-3 15 22-3 20-2 30-2 35-2 57-1 
9—Saint John............. 27-9 | 18-9 | 19-1 | 18 11-5 14-6 22-5 22-2 22-1 29-7 33-6 56-4 
10—Fredericton............ 3 23-1 | 15-7 | 15 12 16-3 17-5 21-5 21 31-3 35-7 59-3 

11—Bathurst............... 25 20 15 UGE Beesace 20 20 22-5 30-7 35-4 60 
Quebec (average)............ 22-0 | 19-3 | 17-6 | 12-9 | 8-6 14-4 22-6 19-5 19-1 28-6 31-3 55+2 
12—Quebec...........0e000- 21-9 | 18-2 | 13-5 | 13 7:5 17-2 23-1 17-9 17-1 25-4 28-9 48.7 
13—Three Rivers........... 23-8 | 19 15-6 | 13-8 7°3 16-5 23 -2 21-2 18-7 32 33-7 57-2 
14—Sherbrooke............ 26-7 | 22-7 | 19-1] 13-9 | 9-6 13-9 25-6 21-3 19-7 25-9 29-2 56-7 

16—Sorel 102 ..s sc culs wearer 18 16-8 | 16-4 | 10-2] 7 11-2 16-2 16-2 19-1 28 32-5 51 
16—St. Hyacinthe.......... 18 16-3 | 15 12-5] 8-5 17 20-5 16-5 18-3 31-4 35:8 53-5 

17—St. Johns......... er cra veieifene aieare 21-7 | 22-3 | 13-5 9-3 13-3 25 22-3 20-2 30 31-6 62 

18—Thetford Mines......... 20 18-7 | 16-3 | 13-7] 9 15 23-5 19-3 19-6 26 30-7 55 
19—Montreal............... 24-6 | 20-4 | 21-5 | 12-1 9-4 11-3 22-7 20:3 20 27-7 31 57-1 
D0 PLU ee ee etc s ithe cis: 22-9 | 19-7 | 18-4 | 13-2 | 9-7 13-9 23-9 20-6 19-2 31 33:6 55°9 
Ontario (average)............ 25-8 | 21-8 | 19-4 | 14-9 | 12-3 16-8 22°2 22-9 21-4 30-7 33-7 56-2 
21—Ottawa........0.seeees 26-9 | 22-1 | 22-4 | 15-7 | 11-4 15 21-4 19-9 19-5 31 33-6 58-5 
22—Brockville............. 26-7 | 22-5 | 19-5 | 13-5 | 10-3 13 25 20-5 21-2 31-7 33-4 55-4 
23—Kingston............... 24 19-2 | 18-9 | 12-6 | 10-4 13-4 21-7 22-6 20-6 28-2 31-9 54-4 
24—Belleville.............. 19-8 | 17-2 | 17-4 | 18-4] 9-7 17 20 19-8 17-7 31-3 33 54-5 
25—Peterborough.......... 27-6 | 28-6 | 19-5 | 17-2 | 14-5 19 24:3 23 22-5 30:8 34-7 56-2 

26—Oshawa........e.ee008 23-2 | 20-1 | 18-8 | i4-1 | 12-7 17-5 23-5 21-8 20-3 28-8 32-4 57 

QISOTUMMAE sorrel n.d oleizere tos 25 20 19 15 15 18 25 25 23 32 36:3 60 
28—Toronto. . oo... c.ce0. oes) 28-6 | 23-5 | 22-3 | 15-4 | 14-2 17-4 22-3 23-6 22-6 32-4 36-2 57:3 
29—Niagara Falls.......... 28 23-4 | 21-2 | 15-5 | 12-3 16-7 21-5 22-2 21-2 31-1 33-6 58-1 
30—St. Catharines.......... 26 22-3 | 22-4 | 15-2 | 12-3 17-7 17 22 22° 28-5 32-8 54-5 

31—Hamilton.............. 27 23-7 | 22 16-1 | 14-3 19-1 20:4 22-5 26 29-7 33 57 
32—Brantford.............-. 25-4 | 21-6 | 18-8 | 14-8 | 11-8 17-4 24-3 22-7 22 30 33:3 55-9 
Boalt, Mee act h te ceinet 27-5 | 23-6 | 21-2 | 17-7 | 15-5 20 26-7 26-7 21-5 30-9 33-8 55-2 
34—Guelph..............0.- 21-6 | 20-1 | 19-4 | 14-6 | 12-6 16-5 21-5 21 21 29-3 31-7 55-3 
35—Kitchener............+. 22 20-3 | 17-5 | 15 12-8 16-3 23-5 22 18 29 32-3 54-2 
36—Woodstock...........-- 25- 22-3 | 17-7 | 14-2 | 11-2 18-3 18-7 23-3 21 30-5 33 °2 53-7 
37—Stratford............... 5 22-2 | 16-4 | 15 13-6 18-3 25 22-2 22-5 30-3 32-4 53-9 

BS LondOn es .< hoteescethes « 22-4 | 19-3 | 14-6 | 12-1 17 21-2 23-6 21-2 29-8 33-7 56 
39—St. Thomas............ 23-1 | 20-2 | 15-5 | 12-2 17-7 24-3 23-4 21-6 30-5 33-7 57-4 
40—Chatham.............. 22 20-4 | 15-4 | 10-8 17-9 20:7 22-2 20:8 31-8 34-3 56-7 
41—Windsor................ 22-5 | 19-4 | 14-8 | 12-7 16-6 24 23-7 19-2 29-5 32 57-6 
A 2 SATIN A ofitasis sie ieiss aheue oss 20-6 | 18 16-3 | 12-5 17-1 20 22-6 22-1 29-1 31:6 56-4 
43—Owen Sound............ 20-4 | 18-1] 14-6} 12 16-4 17-5 22-1 20-7 30-9 32-9 52-3 
44—North Bay............. 21-7 | 18-3 | 13-3 | 11-7 14-8 in. aaeee 21°3 21-4 31-7 34:1 53-7 
46—SuaDULy, 22 ce cen oneeee 23 20-2 | 14-8 | 11-8 13-6 20-3 21-4 21-1 30-3 33-7 57-4 
46—Cobalt...........ec0e8: 25-5 | 19-5 | 17 12-5 WAAR een 21-5 22-5 30-6 32-7 55:6 
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1—Winnipeg...........0.8.. : . : 11-4 . 
62—Brandon.............-- We talelicta lecaal Os 12-5 16-2 20-7 21 35 38-5 57-8 
Saskatchewan (average)... 16-3 | 14-6 | 10-8} 8-0 10-6 17.2 19-8 18-7 35-4 37-9 56-2 
63— Regine... ence ace 15-7 | 14-5 9-6] 8-6 10-2 16-4 19-1 19-2 33-4 37-2 58-7 
54—Prince Albert.......... 14 13:52)) 9 6-5 9-5 20 20 18 37:5 38 51-2 
55—Saskatoon.............- 16-5 | 14-9 | 10-6 | 8-3 11-2 16-3 20-3 19 33-5 37-9 55-7 
56—Moose Jaw.........+.-- 19-1 | 15-3 | 11-1] 8-4 11-6 16-2 uO Ms eet es a 37-1 38-4 59-3 
Alberta (average)............ 18-0 | 14-8 | 10-4] 8-7 11-8 17-0 20-4 19-6 33-4 36-6 55-8 
57—Medicine Hat.......... 19 14-5 | 10 9 11 15 20 19-3 32-7 37-5 55 
68—Drumbheller............ 18-5 | 13-5 | 10-5] 8 13-5 18-5 21 20 33-2 36-2 56:7 
59—Edmonton............. 14:7 | 138-4 | 9-2] 7-3 11-1 15 18-6 19-2 31-2 34-4 55-4 
60—Calgary................ 18-4 | 16-2 | 11-3 | 10-1 11-9 21-6 21-9 19-3 37 39-3 55-8 
61—Lethbridge............. 19-3 | 16-3 | 11 9 11-5 15 20-7 20 33 35-8 56 
British Columbia (average). 21-3 | 18-4 | 13-2 | 12-6 14-9 24-4 24-1 22-3 36-5 39-6 58-1 
62—Flernie. 35. soc scicic ce ces 18 15 13 12 13 20 22 23 33 35-2 60 
638—Nelson................- 19-3 | 18-7 | 12-3 | 11-7 14-7 21-5 26 22 35-7 38-6 61-2 
C4=—T rail J... scones ae aters 25 18 15-2 | 14-5 16 28 28 24-7 39-2 43-7 59-5 
65—New Westminster...... 21-8 | 19 12 12-9 12-4 22-7 22-8 22 34-7 38-1 55 
66—Vancouver............. 23-9 | 21 14-8 | 14-6 17-2 26-2 23-8 23-9 35-2 39-5 57-9 
O7—VicWOri ase. slecldees 23-1 | 21-8 | 15-1 | 14-9 15-7 24-1 25-5 21 37-6 40-8 58-2 
68—Nanaimo............... ot 18-7 | 18-2 | 12-5 18 27-7 23 20 37 40 56:7 
69—-Prince Rupert..........]...... 18 15 10 8 12 25 22, 21-6 39°5 41 56 





a. Price per single quart higher. b. Price in bulk lower. c. Grocers’ quotations. 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF DECEMBER, 1937 
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Pa ae 23 22 Ee, SE A orth cid 20 16-6 26-4 
12-5 20 C1 en | Ene are 40 16 17-1 28-1 
Be 9 ee 22 25 OSES Ss- 50 17-3 17-7 29-8 
SPSS SL PEM echelon es ol eum See 17-7 18-6 25-5 
15-2 23 21-4 12-5 60 18-3 16-5 25 
andeeek 25 Se Le gear | rae erate 16-8 17-3 27 
SALE Os REAL... SECM Ee AS ples 18 18 24-4 
Subkosk 23 Dae se eee: 50 15 17-2 22-5 
ey ee 22 18 10 Rum sh 18-2 15 18-2 
BIT GOES | SRA Soria | oes cna. | EOE cei 50 16-6 17 15-8 
Oe Soot 23-3 22-5 10-7 67-5 18-2 20 13-7 
Maheuk 21-5 19-8 HOW Uc wtae 18-1 18-7 27-1 
BeBe al hho oe Meaege N she aes Os AD Pes See 20 17-1 20-4 
Pan ee 25 L(G: | Re ae 55 16-2 18-1 24-7 
21-0 22°8 16-0 }........ 60-0 21-4 17-8 23-9 
ee a . 22-5 LS SSH sche cl ae atele > .« 21 18-3 29-1 
21 23 G2 2A ean tse 60 21-8 17-3 18-7 
22-0 21-8 10-7 11-8 67-5 23-2 18-8 17-9 
20:8 22-7 10-9 13-3 75 23-6 17-6 16-5 
21-5 21 10-5 Sons |e Se Sere 25 18-7 18-2 
21-4 21-8 9-2 13-7 60 20-7 18 19-7 
24-2 21-6 (Ope a| ae Cece: | [aes a 23-3 21 17-1 
21-9 22-1 11-8 AGT aces os 23°3 20-3 21-6 
Pees eee 20 12 Dae Scrat | bone Gere 25 20 16-7 
25 22 11-5 D5 «as « 25 20 16 
20 22-5 13-5 WOrD MW teiae «=» 21-5 19-3 23-2 
21-6 23 11-7 1(G}o65 | eer a 22-5 21-2 32-8 
21 22-8 10-5 ‘ha ae eee 22-5 21 19-3 
17-6 21-0 12-7 1 Ek | See gee 22°8 20-2 27-5 
23 252-8]... top SO OA) SS | ae: See 21-5 25 24-5 
21 26 13 re (ee 23-9 22 21-7 
21 26 15 SRG Sate sect 23-7 21 37-3 
15-2 NS das bes (6077) ae eee 21-9 17-6 22-3 
15-5 Sd AS ge: oo 1 We Dh | (Peer 21-9 18-4 25-3 
12-5 20 10 "PG. | ae ae 23-8 19-4 26 
15 PAU S| Bey tesce | hee teas | Rae aoe Zot Has. eee 37-5 
sissies Boe Ua Ue | eile Se | es | aie | Pin ee en 18 23-9 
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Eggs 

= 

638 |gaSs 
-§30 |futs 

ana by gad. 

S28 80m & 

fe 6) 

cents cents 
45-0 35-1 
50-2 40-3 
53-6 39 
47-5 38-9 
50 40-4 
48-1 36-6 
50 42-5 
51-8 44.5 
42-5 34-9 
50-6 36-9 
52-9 37 
53- 35 
46-4 37-2 
50 37°7 
44-5 35-2 
46-6 33-6 
47-8 38-3 
46-7 36-9 
39-6 32-2 
45 38-6 
45 37-8 
36 32 
49-3 34 
44-2 33-6 
44-3 35-6 
48-8 38-4 
43-2 34 
46-8 38-1 
39-2 33-8 
41 34-9 
44-7 37-8 
42 36-2 
45-9 34-4 
48-7 37°8 
42-6 35-2 
43 33-4 
38-8 31-7 
40-3 33-3 
42-4 35-8 
39-3 Ba 7f 
37-5 32-8 
39-9 32-8 
40-5 33 
44.7 89-1 
42-2 35 
43-6 34:5 
41-9 37-4 
40-2 33°3 
50 35°6 
49 36-5 
51-7 42-7 
50-8 36-6 
50 37:5 
50-2 37-7 
50 36:3 
44.4 31-1 
44-1 30-7 
44-7 31-5 
42-1 31-1 
42-1 28 
38-5 32-8 
44-7 30-9 
43-2 32-5 
43-1 31-6 
46-2 36-3 
40 31-4 
39-9 28 
44-5 28-5 
44-8 34 
44-3 33-7 
45 32-7 
51-9 33-3 
49-5 38-7 
38-3 32-2 
38-9 32-5 
41-9 34-4 
45 33-6 
43-7 32-2 


Milk, in bottles, 
per quart 


| fl fe | | a fl |] 
ef ee | | ee | 





1 
11b 2 
8c 3 
11-8a 4 
10c 5 
10 6 
9-0-10-0 7 
10-8 
10 8 
12 9 
11 10 
10 11 
10-2 
11 12 
11lb 13 
li-la 14 
9c 15 
9 16 
9 17 
9 18 
11-12 19 
11 20 
11-3 
11 21 
10 22 
10 23 
10 24 
11 25 
lib 26 
11 27 
13 28 
12 29 
12 30 
12 31 
11 32 
11 33 
11 34 
11 35 
11 36 
11 37 
11 38 
11 39 
11 40 
12 41 
11 42 
11 43 
12 44 
13 45 
10 46 
14-3a 47 
12 48 
11 49 
11 50 
59-2 
10 51 
8-3a y 
11-8 
12 53 
11 54 
12 55 
12 56 
10-8 
11 57 
10 58 
i 59 
11 60 
11 61 
11-6 
10 62 
12-5a 
12-5a 64 
10 
10 66 
12-5a 67 
lla 68 
4-3a 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING 














2 é 4 2 : Canned Vegetables 
g a = $8 2 : E : o oO 
) oa | = J ASS]. ga 2 | ice 5 
LOCALITY A fea A ax mn a 2 a i) i ) a} a 
42 a} 3 sao = wo #3 a 
VS a Qa. 8 ° ep. Qa, $ ° A ou, = & oO g bet a 
o= | SS je) | See las. 1 ae ) ode [Lee SE has 
oo By ae apie} & cr es Bs q 4 be as as 
° ® io] fo) Ca fo) a. 7) =! o 
 @ hy ce. Qa = @ Q a, a a 
6) rs oe | re fe a S & 3 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominiom (average).............+.-- 23°2 ¢-3a) 16-1 4-5 5-9 8-2 10-9 11-9 11-6 11-7 
Nova Scotia (average)..............- 22-8 7:2 17-6 5-1 6-0 7-9 13-1 12-5 12-0 11-9 
I SYV HCY als clas ace oss bemuaeees 22-1 8 17 4-9 5-8 7-1 12-3 12-1 11-4 11-5 
2—New Glasgow.........6+- po iicsd a eeO 7:3 18 5 6-2 8-3 12-4 11-3 11-4 11 
Ree MHOTSG: 6 ae cee ee he nn 21-3 Ue Vekicnees 5 5-9 7-2 10-7 11-8 11-9 11-5 
4 alilax,.c.. > saseude ose eteete te. 23-1} 6-6-7 17-7 §-1 5-7 8-3 16 12-9 11-5 11-6 
DNV INGASOPAG: a cidcc spree memee eer 23-5 | 7-3-8b] 19 5-4 6-5 8-5 13-5 13-5 13-2 13-2 
G—ARTUrO sss de Ne ane ec ooo et 24 6-7-3 16-5 5-1 6 8 13-4 13-4 12-6 12-4 
7—P.E.I.—Charlottetown......... = : ; 3 ; a : : : : . 4 4 : : i: . : i: . : 4 : : e . . 
New Brunswick (average).......... : : : : : : a i : : : 
tome ee rf Bethe RP 22-7 8 17-2 5 5-8 8-3 13-4 12-4 11-8 11-9 
9—Saint John..........ceeceeeeees 23-6 | 6-7-3 19-1 5 6 78{ 13-3] 12-1 11-3 11-7 
10—Fredericton............ceeeeee- 22.4 8 15-7 4-9 6-2 7-2 13-3 12-3 11-2 11-6 
1i—Bathurst....)..acc. ohatesas ee 23 8-7b] 16-3 4-8 5-7 7 13 12-7 12-7 12-4 
Quebec (average)...............008- 20:3 6-0 14-0 4-5 5-6 6-5 10-7 10-0 11-0 11-1 
12—-QUEDEC Lie sd doe vl bcietre cee 21-8 | 5-9-5c} 14-3 4-7 5-6 6-7 10-6 9-9 10-8 10-3 
13—Three Rivers...........sseeee. 21-1} 5-3-6 14-1 4-8 5-7 7-4 11-8 10-2 12 11-8 
14—Sherbrooke.........-.ccseeeee: 20 6 12-8 4-3 6 5-4 11-5 9-8 10-9 10-6 
15—Sorel............ Sai ice ..| 20-4 4-7b} 18-7 4-1 5-3 5-9 9-4 10-3 10-5 10-9 
16—St. Hyacinthe............. Bde 19-8 5:3 13-4 4-3 5-6 7 10 9-9 10-9 12-8 
L7—St! JONUS.\.... tc + «tte ovat otmetemcic's 19-5 6 14-8 4-3 5-2 7-4 11 10 11-2 12-2 
18—Thetford Mines................ 19 6 14-2 4-9 6 5-2 10 9-9 12-1 11 
19—Montreals,. 0.6.56 aks b cece oes 21-2} 6-7-3 15 4-8 5-3 7°3 9-9 10-1 10-8 10-4 
DOSE UNE I . eadidipens ot cieictiten & 19-8 |5:3-7-3 13-9 4.7 5-6 6-2 11-8 9-8 10 10-1 
Ontario (average)...............000- 22°9 6-8 15-3 4-0 5-7 8-7 10-9 11-4 11-2 11-2 
21---OLtA WAM. aces eee os eele sist cos 22-3 7°3 13-4 5 6-1 8-4 11-1 10-5 10-5 10-7 
22-—BYOCKVILIC!, . 5. oo hles do pil oribsec 21 6-7 14-8 4-6 5-6 7-7 12 10-7 10-9 10-6 
Doz NINGSCONY: «. Jose doe 0048 ceisive ces 21 6-6-7 14-1 4.4 5-1 8 11-3 10-8 10-2 10-1 
24—Bellévillos..i'..case cede eae 21-6 6-6-7 13-3 3-4 5-4 7-9 10 10-8 10-5 10-8 
25—Peterborough............eeeee- 21-9 6-6-7 14-6 3-4 5-2 8-4 10-2 10-1 10-3 10-6 
26 —OshAWA. x4. o> adgass oben cteden 23-2 |6-7-7:3 15 3-7 5-7 8-4 10 10-6 10-6 10-6 
PETPOTUUA. 6 on. s Seca g fo uic bene ens 22-6 6-7b} 18-5 3-6 5-6 8-8 10-5 11-9 12-2 12-2 
28“ Forontoines ae coms cc bismeue sien 25 73 17-7 3-6 5-8 8-8 10-1 11 10-8 10-7 
29—Niagara Falls..............000- 21-7 7-3 15-2 4-] 5:8 8-3 10-8 10-6 10-7 10-9 
30—St. Catharines.........  ...... 23-3 7:3 17 3-7 5-6 9-3 11 10-8 11-6 11-5 
31—Hamilton....)...¢5...hew emacs: 26-6 |6-7-7-3 13-4 3:4 5-4 8-2 9-7 10-9 10-6 10-8 
82—Brantiord: 0 bo ¢isseseceumaed 24 7:3 18 3-4 5-8 9-6 10-1 11-4 10-7 10-7 
Bo GAle. ee anos Neca he cobesmetemane 25-8 7:3 16-7 3-6 5-4 9-3 10-9 11-4 1l ll 
$4-—-Gilelph se petors <a feons bomen 22-3 6-7 16-1 3°3 5-5 9-6 11-2 11-1 11-2 11-4 
60-—ISitchener ss fa.cdaele cso ekiowe. 24 6-7 15-6 3-7 5-7 9-1 10-4 11 10-9 11-2 
86—Woodstock........cccccescoees 22 6-7 13 3 5-5 8-7 9-7 12 11 10-9 
O7—Stralord 2. biéc4 sess teeeatiens 22-7 |6-7-7:3 18 3-4 6-1 9-3 11-4 11-8 10-7 11-3 
B8—- Donon na a. ba Foote we wise he iss 6-7-7-3 17-3 3-6 5-5 8-7 10-5 11-9 11 10-5 
O9—-BSte Dhomas: o:2cssce ens ecleine ec 23 6-6-7 18-8 3°8 5-7 9-8 12-6 12-1 11-9 11-7 
40-—-@Hatham: . #2. deoc. secamece « 20-5 6 14-7 3-7 5-5 8-6 10-5 11-8 11-7 11-5 
Ale Winsor). anata on mee eten 2 21-8 |6-7-7-3 15-4 3°8 5-5 7:5 10-1 11-2 11-1 11-1 
42--Sarmla ene. dc clones akepaute sae 22-8 |6-7-7-3 13-8 3-2 6-1 8-5 10-8 12-2 11:3 11-1 
43—Owen Sound..........-.se0005: 21-8 6-7 14-] 3-4 5-5 8:8 11 10:7 10-4 11 
44—-North Bay... i 3s iesdscneleaen oss 24-1 6-7-3 14 4.8 5-4 8-9 11-5 12 12 11-6 
45—Sudbury...0.1.. cess ceiinemies + 21-3 7:3 13-6 5 6-4 8-4 12-5 11-3 11-7 11-8 
46—Cobalt ie: ods. seeton teenne te 22-7 6-7 15-5 5-5 6 9-1 11-8 12-3 11-7 12-7 
AG— TIMMINS... dais dao cetera <: 22-3 6-7 12-5 5 6-5 9-6 11-8 12-4 11-9 12-3 
48—Sault Ste. Marie............... 22-3 | 6-6-7 12-7 4-8 6-7 8-8 12-3 11-9 12-2 12-5 
49—-Port vArthur is). 65.6505) semen se 22-4 16-7-7-3 17-7 5 6-4 9-3 10-9 12-1 11-6 11-7 
50—Fort William.................. 22-9 |6-7-7-3 14 4-9 5-9 8-6 10-4 12-2 11-9 11-8 
Manitoba (average)................. 29°3 7-0 15-2 4-8 6-1 9-5 10-7 13-5 12-3 12-7 
HI Winnipeg .ss.d.. saves «beter on 25-2 |6-4-8 15-4 4-8 5-8 8-8 9-7 12-9 12-4 12-5 
O2—<BANGON oe oe da atic cicik's MER RES 25-4 |6-4-7-1 15 4-7 6-4 10-2 11-6 14-1 12-2 12-9 
Saskatchewan (average)............ 23°6 7:3 17-2 4-8 6-0 9-2 10-6 13-6 12-2 12-7 
b8— Regina: 6. oot aes veh eeebie 24 7-2-8 19 4.9 6-3 9-6 10 13-6 11-3 11-8 
54—Prince Albert.................. 24 6-4 16 4-7 5-7 8-8 10-7 14 13-5 13-4 
55—Saskatoon.............ee00008- 22-2 HOOF, | eee 3 4-8 6 9-3 10-4 13-4 12-1 12-8 
56—MooseJaw...... 65. (ob semen ee 24-1 8 16-5 4.9 5-8 9-1 11-1 13-4 11-9 12-8 
Alberta (average). ..............006- 25-9 7-8 18-5 4-9 6-4 8-5 11-0 13-2 12-1 12-1 
57— Medicine Hat...............0.. 26 8 16-5 4-8 6-4 8-1 10-7 13-8 11-8 11-7 
58—Drumbheller................000- 25 (Foti | verre os 4-9 6-7 7-5 11-5 13-7 12-2 12-2 
59—E;dmonton. ..)..0500.0hescdseeus 24-6 |7-2-8 19 4.9 6-5 8-5 10-8 12-8 12-5 12-7 
60-—Calvary.s0): . co sagecs Saw teoe oe 28-1 8 20 4.9 5-7 8-4 10-2 12-7 12-1 12-1 
Ol—eth bridge: : b. caus char ediost 25-7 tote BE Wee petet ee 4-8 6-5 9-8 11-6 13 11-7 11-8 
British Columbia (average)......... 26-3 9-5 19-4 5-5 6-5 7-5 8-5 13-5 12-9 13-0 
G2——Hernies ca. strc bcluye ss de wipes 26 10 19 5-1 6-4 g-4 9 13 13-7 13-1 
G3— Nelson. erick <loorcs eros delat siete os 27 10 20 5-7 6 10 15 14-7 15 
OS rail ort e ssicceinie a» eters 24-3 10 18 5-7 6-5 8-1 8-8 13-7 14-3 12:3 
65—New Westminster.............. 25-7} 9-9-6 19-5 5-3 6-1 6:7 7°8 12-5 12-2 12-5 
66—Vancouver.......cccccccscdcces 26-1 9-9-6 21 5-4 6-4 6-7 7°8 12-6 11-3 11-8 
GIS ViACtOriai nile llercisteesicle dase ores 27-7 9 20 5-4 6-7 7-8 7°8 12-9 12-4 12-5 
68—Nanaimo. in: iskeaistwiets tens Oca 28-7 Gi Heche a, SID fat ap peta 7 8-5 13-5 11-2 12-5 
69—Prince Rupert................. 24-9 9-10 18 5-4 feo 7-5 8-4 15 13-4 14 








a. Chain stores etc., sell bread undelivered, at lower prices in most of the cities. b. Grocers’ quotations. 
c. Including fancy bread. 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF DECEMBER, 1937 


Potatoes Apples 








= : © 
s P=) 7 ; ‘ ‘ bp 
‘3 BA e] = ga | ee = RP g é 
B oa a= = bs moO | Dk i qa Sa ea a 
-” ir : ; sie a oO om Qe 2. oO 8 o* Pre 
aa] oD. Ay fo) om be Q, 2. § ° Qa, 
3o.] >»S 2 a oa Be AS? | 23 a 22 2 ts cre 26 
FS 3° pad ms ~ & St e; | 2s 3 = S~ Zo Su Bo 
284 $y oa - oe Fa J "mh O10 s bes o Be by 
ese| 228 | 5 » | $8) 8S |] Be [gsc] § dz are oe ES 
3 ° 
ee 6 a a ca cS 7 ea } me 3 Ss 5 
cents cents $ cents cents cents cents cents cents cents certs cents cents 
5-9 4-8 950 20-1 20-7- 15-9 11-5 17-0 15-1 59-6 18-0 55-4 43-9 
6-0 5-4 917 19-4 18-5 13-8 11-8 16-4 15-1 58-8 17-9 60-1 47-8 
5-1 5 88 ESR Oia] ce... 8. dees 13 12-1 15-6 14 00 See Be: 17-2 65 49-8 
5-1 6-1 93 RSS | as eee | ae Je 12 15-8 14-7 55 18-7 55 43-3 
5-3 4-7 95 18-5 18-9 15 11-5 16 3.378 | Ghee eee: TOG) ar ae cake seen ok 
6-7 5-4 828 17-9 T8°Gul. 2k wee 12-8 17 16-9 67-5 17-1 61-7 47-5 
7 5 1-012 Dae Gi ck AW aot ae 10 17-5 154 BOL Se 20 59 49-5 
6-6 6-3 90 19-8 18-1 13-5 12-4 16-4 15-1 54 19 59-7 49.] 
8-5 5-0 733 15-6 14-9) eee 13-2 16-5 15-0 55-0 18-8 55-0 44-6 
5-8 5-2 788 17-5 17-7 14-7 12-1 16-2 14-9 53:8 17-3 60-4 48-7 
5-4 5 864 1G 19 14-2 12-2 16-8 TO | Se ABS. 17-6 60 54-4 
6-3 5-4 788 17-1 19-7 15-6 11-2 15-6 13-7 57-5 17 59 42-5 
6 5-1 765 18-6 18-4 14-3 12-4 16-3 yen Ue PM ee oe 17 62-7 47-8 
5-3 5-2 733 16-7 13-5 14-7 12-7 16-2 15-8 50 17-4 60 50 
5-2 5-8 823 17-5 25-3 14-2 11-5 16-5 14-4 60-5 17-9 59-7 43-2 
5-5 6-1 -813 16-8 25 14-1 12-5 Li 14-2 70 20 65-6 43-7 
5 5:4 -836 19-4 21-2 14-5 11-4 17-2 14-4 53-1 17-7 55 46-9 
4-9 5-6 -89 19-8 33 15-5 12-1 17-2 15 45-8 18-3 62-5 44.] 
5-3 6-8 +735 C5: Gate..b RoR 11-5 11-7 15 13-4 48-3 L638 o|R eee 42-5 
4-7 6-1 -771 16-2 32 15-3 12 16-7 142) en eee 17-4 58 42 
5 6-4 753 14-5 24 13 10-6 16 15-7 57-5 16-8 65 42-6 
5 5-2 888 LOM. SOP 15 11-3 17 13-2 65 USstis | Gee wee ae 44-3 
6 5:3 917 18 21-6 14 11-1 16-5 13-9 87-7 18-1 56-6 41-3 
5-6. 5-5 803 17-4 20-2 14-5 10-7 15-6 hs 56-3 17-6 55 4] 
5-6 4-74 -880 18-9 20-4 15-9 11-8 16-7 15-5 58-6 17-1 57-1 42-4 
5-2 5-9 +893 21-1 22-2 15 11-5 16-6 16-3 53-3 17-9 55-4 42.4 
5-2 5-8 -93 20-1 20) Be Fok: 11-5 16-3 D5 Ob ae. Ah ey, 18 60 44-7 
5-6 5 +987 20-6 20 Maly Le Be. 12-1 ly 15-7 51-7 17-1 55-2 43-1 
4.9 4-7 954 19-9 DO Sah ee. 11-8 16-1 14-9 56-3 16-3 58 41-1 
5-3 4-7 796 15-6 Peto Naps ae Be 2 17-2 15-2 56-3 17-6 53-5 42-1 
6-1 4-8 744 15-7 Dt) Qik §-8. 12-2 17 14-6 47 16 65 42-5 
5-6 4-6 768 17 27-3 15 12-6 16-4 1 49 18-2 59-5 44 
5-6 4.9 807 16-7 TRC. a Ay Ga 9-9 16-8 15 65 15-9 60-7 42-5 
7 4-8 -921 19-3 OS | aes ee 10-8 17-7 15 70 14-2 60 43-3 
6-8 4-8 82 16-8 G2 ete, Ah. 11 17-1 15-7 65 | ee 43 
6-3 4-9 “80 18-9 1S Gale Ay SX. 11-4 16 Ui Oe de ee to Tego ile: we eee 40-9 
5-1 4-5 759 16-1 17 15 12-1 17-3 14-9 50 TGSO ee Bet earch 40-7 
5 4-5 *775 17-5 16-45 aa Bok, 13 Ree 15 60 18-6 58 41-2 
6-2 4-5 -70 17-1 FAVES Eta Be se 11-4 17-3 15-3 65 15-9 59 41-7 
5-3 4.3 -786 16-2 150s BEL) ea 11-6 16-5 TVGY Pi ota ere SU 1S) Lee octet eee 42-3 
4-7 4 825 18 14 VERGE 838. 11-7 16 HAC AROS. Ree 1g | Reret rei Ae 39-7 
5-3 4:3 687 14-8 AN Zhe SARE 2 es 12-9 17 Ase ee Re 17-2 61 41-7 
5-2 4-8 825 17-1 GUS SS! a8: 11:5 15-7 24-5. |e Fae ets 15-6 60 42 
5-5 5 938 19-2 it. | Nees Me See 12 16-7 15 46-7 1-8! devi ieee 41-6 
4-5 4-7 937 17-5 PACES taal bee 11-4 15-5 15a See ese. 16-7 58-5 41-5 
4-8 3:9 962 17-8 LQ2Ees. f,- San. 10-2 15-5 fA TEES. AE 17-3 55 40-9 
5-4 4-9 905 18-4 1) GMI cc phe seen 11-3 16-5 sea} be eee L5s(Graleree eee 42 
5-5 3-9 677 14-5 1) | baie ae 12-2 16-5 14-7 55 18-4 55 40-5 
5 4-8 844 21-9 22-2 14-5 12-2 15-8 16-6 63-4 18 57 45 
5-1 5-1 1-033 22-3 82-5 18 11-6 17-6 17-1 62-8 17-4 54-2 44.8 
6-4 5:3 1-005 24-1 25 1 13-7 17-8 16-8 62-6 19-2 55-7 47 
5-8 4-7} 1-288 29-8 25 16-2 12-6 16-3 17-5 66-7 20 Dea 46-6 
7-5 4-8 1-023 21-7 22-5 17-5 10-3 16-9 16-2 62-5 17-1 55 44-5 
6 4-6} 1-025 22 25 16 12-1 17-2 17 59-9 18-2 49-9 44.2 
5-7 4-3 997 74 | ete Re 14-7 12 Wcel 17:5 61-4 17-2 51 43-4 
6-4 4-0 700 1 Pep li ae eee 15-4 10-8 17-9 15-2 63-4 18-2 48-8 43-0 
6-6 3°5 687 LOH SO] i hvete ators 15-4 10:5 17-5 15-2 61-7 16-8 46-2 42-3 
6-2 4-4 712 (Ure ites et ee ae oe 11 18-3 15-2 65-1 19-5 51-4 43-6 
6-5 4-4} 1-088 Re OU. sae bees 17-3 11-4 17-8 15-7 63-7 19-9 50-6 46-7 
6-2 4.2 1-06 DD QOL. arderae 21 11-6 18-8 15-1 eh 19-6 51 46-8 
7:4 5-1 1-15 22: QE Watton 18-2 10-6 19-1 17-3 63-8 21-7 52-6 48-7 
5-9 4.4 1-10 Di AMAL seydioehe ee 15 11-3 17-5 14-9 65-3 19-2 48-7 45-7 
6-4 4 1-04 PR JOP Wea ee 15 12-2 15-7 15-6 61-7 19-1 50 45-7 
6-5 4-2 846 20:90. cde he 16-4 16-9 18-8 15-2 61-9 20-2 51-9 44-5 
7 3-6 914 $22) MO Re ake 17-5 10:8 18-4 15 63 19-6 54-2 45 
6-6 4-8} 1-04 Poin lee ee 15 10:3 18-7 15 65-7 20 53-3 46-7 
6-3 4-7 646 16s86) 5 28.538" 16-7 11-1 17-8 15-2 61-1 20-3 51-6 45-1 
6-9 4-2 916 ZOPOB oe dine well area tees 10-8 19-3 14-8 59-5 20 49.3 43-8 
5-8 3-6 716 Tie BB] oa. 3 Me onan Sake 11-5 19-7 16 60-2 21 51-2 42 
7:3 4-5 | 1-550 yt hel Nee ee 19-1 10-4 17-9 14-4 59-5 19-6 47-3 42-4 
7:8 3:7 | 1-22 20:00 58.:.208 20 12-5 20 16-4 62-5 22 43-3 47-2 
7°5 5 1-75 By det, | eee ene 20 10 20 15 62-5 22-5 55 50 
7:4 4 1-77 SO2OMl anes se en 20 10-7 18 15 61 24 51 45 
5-7 4-5] 1-26 JCI co. ser 16-5 9-7 16:8 13-1 61-4 17:6 42 36-3 
6 4-4] 1-27 PA vied aes 9 tree eh 9-7 16 13-2 53-8 15-5 45-1 38-9 
7-1 4-5] 1-55 28 Siu La hels ores 19 10-2 17-4 13-1 59-3 17-1 45-8 39 
8-3 4-7] 1-47 25) GB). cei RR ae eee 10 16-7 14 54-3 17 49 40 
8-2 4-8 | 2-15 Roan Bot steer te 19-3 10 18-4 15 61-23) oa 20a 47-5 42-5 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING 

















Sugar a = ad 
airs CAG Noa hi! 4 9] MR tna Z 8a 
2:18 | Sellew ileal sei 1s | pe Ges 
LOCALITY 3 S 12 |gsel gs |= fa] 8 3 33 oes 
2 -laoa ante o . Qe Gear . i Rat 
ga|ec| S| Bs S82) of | Es] cE | ts | as] ad | 23s 
aei2eies(csisas| go las] Be | ge | Bs | 2 | S88 
Saisdaloal] S$alssal ax 30 2 bb oa ga Sa = eo 
oO al 3) fe i) > 0) a 1.6) 3) io) < 
cents | cents | cents | cents | cents| cents | cents| cents cents cents cents $ 
Dominion (average)....... 6-5 | 6-4] 35-4 | 56-4 | 19-6 13:7} 2-6 37-3 49-5 11-8 5-0 14-419b 
Nova Scotia (average)...... 6-5 | 6-2 | 41-3 | 57-0 | 19-9 9-5] 2-8 41-8 37-8 12-3 5-2 14-500 
1—Sydney.............- 6-5 6 43 56-2 | 20 9-8 5 42 42 12 Hao) [i Pec gee, oe 
2—New Glasgow........ 7 6-6 | 42-2 | 55-3 | 21-6 Ora) 82 7 47-5 37-4 12-2 + URL A Meee: 
38—Amberst............. 6-4] 6 40 59-1 | 15-6 Or |) 72-7 40 36-6 12-2 ATA BAe oe 
Ce GSH ane Ree be 6-2 6-2 | 39-4 | 54-8 | 22-3 9-4 2% 44 40 12-6 5-4 14-50 
6—Windsor............+. 6 6 42-5 | 60 20 9-5} 2-6} 40 35 12-5 Bo Qh tdi asd. 
BIEL iol soe ws eine ees 6-9 6:2 | 40-6 | 56-5 | 20-1 10 3 37-2 35-6 12-5 DATE aR eee 
7—P.E.L.-—Charlottetown| 6-2 | 6-0) 41-5 | 53-0 | 17-9 13-8 | 3-0 41-6 38-4 13:0 5-0 13-400 
New Brunswick (average).| 6-7 | 6-3 | 41-7 | 56-2 | 18-7 10-0 | 2-6 38:3 37-6 12-1 5-1 15-000 
8—Moncton...........-- 6-7 6-2 | 42-3 | 57-1 | 18-9 9-5 2-7 42-5 38 12-3 5-3 Zz 
@—Saint John........... 6:71 6-5 | 39-8 | 58 18-4 10-1] 2-5 40-7 37-8 12 5-2 15-00 
10—Fredericton.......... 6-9 6-4 | 39-6 | 55 17-4 9-4 2-4 32-3 34-5 11-7 (ton |) Aare See 
11—Bathurst............. 6-6 | 6:2 | 45 54-6 | 20 10:9 | 2-8 37-5 40 12-2 A Suen. Sek 
Quebec (average).......... 6:0 | 5-8 | 34-5 | 53-7 | 20-0 13-0 | 2-6 41-4 50-5 10-7 4-8 13-804 
12—Quebec............6.- 6 5-8 | 33-4 | 59-6 | 20-7 AG) RoeS 38-2 53-3 10-7 4-9 13-50 
13—Three Rivers......... 6-1 6 37-9 | 59-7 | 21-2 15-1 3 44.4 60 12-5 5-1 14-00 
14—Sherbrooke.......... 5-9} 5-9 | 30-6 | 57-7 | 20-8 11:7 | 2-8 42 47-1 10-7 5 14-50 
15—Sorel 2:6).0. hse eae 5-91 5-7] 36-8 | 41-9 | 18-3 10 2-5 39-2 55 10 Be BTN. Smiede ote 
16—St. Hyacinthe........ 6 5-9 | 34-9 | 47-2 | 20-6 12-9 | 2-5 38-3 44 10 5 13-00 
17—St. Johns............. 6 6 30 50 19 13 2-7 42 52-5 10 3-8 13-00 
18—Thetford Mines....... 6 5-5 | 35-7'| 54 177 12-7 | 2:6 40 46-7 11-2 Boel Recs Me AS 
19—Montreal............- 5-9 | 5-8 |} 34-8 | 58 18-9 13-8 | 2-5 45-8 49-3 10-5 4-9 |14-00-14-25 
SO=SETUI 2. babeea ns seb 6 5-9 | 36 55-2 | 22-7 dae aon 42-6 46-5 10-4 4-9 14-50 
Ontarlo (average).......... 6-5 | 6-4] 34-7 | 59-9 | 19-3 11:9 | 2-4 35-6 49-9 10-9 5-0 14-188 
21—Ottawa...........6-- 6-2 6-1 | 34-6.) 59-5 | 20-2 13-1 2-6 43-1 56-2 10-9 4-9 14-50 
22—Brockville........... 6:2 | 6-1 | 35-9 | 59-3 | 20 10 MOY: 36-7 44 10-3 5 13-00 
23—Kingston............. 6-3 | 6 36-5 | 53-5 | 19-4 IPI Sale 38-2 45-7 10-5 5 14-00 
24—Belleville............ 6:4 | 6-2 | 35-1 | 58-8 | 19-5 10-3 | 2-5 33-8 49-8 10 5-3 14-00 
25—Peterborough........ 6:2 | 6:2 | 36-6 | 58-5] 19-1 13 2-5 35 54 10-6 5-1 14-75 
26—Oshawa 6-2] 6 34-5 | 53-7 | 19 10 2-5 32 55 11 5-2 13-50 
27—Orillia......... 6-4] 6-4 | 36-2} 64-5 | 19 10 2-2 39 53-3 10 5-1 14-50 
28—Toronto 6 5-9 | 37-5 | 58-9 | 17-1 11-4] 2-4 35:5 48-6 10 4-6 13-00 
29—Niagara Valls........ 7 6:7 | 35-7 | 60 20-3 10 2-1 SOU MAL: cn teene 10-8 4-7 |12-50-13-00g 
30—St. Catharines........ 6-5 | 6-4 | 36-7 | 62-7 | 19-7 Tis) 1 ¥2-5 35:8 42-5 11-1 5-3 13-252 
31—Hamilton............ 6-1} 5-9 | 32-1 7°58 19-4 10-6 | 2-1 31-5 44-6 9-9 5 13-50 
32—Brantford.........-6. 6-5 | 6-5 | 35-8 | 61-1 | 20-1 11-3 |] 2-5 34-5 45-8 10 5-4 13-50 
OO—— GRAIG. bosis cos sia ate ciel 6-7 6-5 | 32-6 | 59 18-1 11-4 2-1 43 55-4 11 5-2 14-00 
34—Guelph . cs. sc ie a eore 6-2 6-2 | 383-5 | 57-1 | 19-6 10-5 2-4 39 48 10:8 5 14-00 
385— Kitchener............ 6-3 6-3 | 32-6 | 59-4 | 19-3 11-1 2:3 33-6 46-7 10 4-7 14-00 
36—Woodstock........... 6-5 6-6 | 34 53-2.) 21-5 10 2-4 83:7 49-5 10-7 5-4 14-00 
SI—StratlOrd .c.cccces sea 6-6 6-3 | 86-5 | 00-9 } 21-1 11-6 2-4 37:5 41-7 10-6 5-5 13-50 
38—London..... ass ee des 6-4] 6-3 | 36 60:8 | 17-3 12 2-1 33-8 45 10-3 5-2 14-00 
39—St. Thomas.......... 6-7 | 6-7 | 38-7 | 62-3 | 21-2 12:2] 2-4 40-7 50-7 10-8 5-6 13-50 
40—Chatham............ 6-6 6-6 | 34-4 | 55-4 | 17-2 LES e 36-2 60 10 4.8 g 
41—Windsor...........-.. 6-1 6 31-2 | 59 18-3 10-5 2 29-4 51 10 4-7 13-75 
49 “Rarnie yoda dabvev ecko nete 6-9 | 6-9 | 32-9 | 61-1 | 17 1030 | ae2= 1 32-8 46-5 10-3 5 14-50 
43—-Owen Sound.......... 6-2} 6-2 | 39-4 | 62-7] 18-6 10-2 | 2-2 30-6 55 10-6 5-1 14-00 
44—North Bay........... 6-7 | 6-5 | 38-4 | 57-3 | 17-9 14:7 | 2-6 39 55 12-1 4-8 16-00 
45—Sudbury............. 6-6 6:4 | 32:1 | 66-8 | 21-7 14-9 2-5 34-1 60 12-8 5-2 16-25 
A6—Cobalt. isis. os sleded 7:2 7-2 | 32-4} 61-7 | 18-7 14-2 2-7 1+ 33 48-3 13-3 Wear al Pry a ee Sect 
47—Timmins............. 7-1] 6-9 | 35-4 | 65-7 | 18-2 15-4 | 2-7 38 43-5 13 4-8 17-50 
48—Sault Ste. Marie...... 6-5 | 6-5 | 29-7 | 66 17-7 15 2-6 35 54 12-8 4-5 14-00 
49—Port Arthur.......... 6-3 6-1 | 82-5 | 60-9 | 22-1 15-3 2:5 35 53-7 12-4 5 15-00 
50—Fort William......... 6-5 | 6-5 | 31-8 | 58-4 | 19-3 1353} 92-4 38-7 45 11:5 4-7 15-00 
Manitoba (average)........ 6-8 | 6-7 | 34-1] 53-0 | 20-2 13-2 | 2-6 32-0 54-2 13-2 5-3 29-000 
51—Winnipeg............. 6-8 | 6-8 |} 34 51-8 } 18-3 10-9 | 2-6 32-7 56-2 12-3 5-7 18-50 
52—Brandon............. 6-7 | 6-5 | 34-2 | 54-1 | 22 15-4] 2-5 31-3 52-2 14 4-9 21-50 
Saskatchewan (average)...| 7-2) 7-2 | 38-0 | 53-9 | 19-7 18-9 | 2-7 35-0 56-0 14-3 CU Otis bh ar: 6 cen A 
538—Regina..........-+s0 6-9 | 7-2 | 32-8 | 53-3 | 19-6 17-5a| 2-7 35-5 57-3 13-3 ie MBARG aT ce nee 
54—Prince Albert........ 7:3 7-1} 84-8 | 54-3 | 19 19-8a] 2-7 38-3 56-7 14-5 Dsl cic dahe Cele te 
65—Saskatoon............ 7-71 7-5 | 32-9 | 54-6 | 18-4 19-8a} 2-4 30-5 55 14-5 Ce en Bont ciace 
56—Moose Jaw..........- 7 7 31-5 | 53-5 | 21-8 18-4a) 2-9 35-8 55 15 5 hits tia Seed. 
Alberta (average).......... 7:0} 6-9 | 33-0 | 52-4) 20-1 17:7} 2-9 33-1 55-7 13-8 8: Oa). cdo Raoe 
57—-Medicine Hat........ 7 6-9 | 29-2 | 51-6 | 23 20a Dew 29-2 62-5 12-5 4.9 
68—Drumbheller.......... Phere ze 35 54-3 | 21-7 18a 3-1 31-7 60 15 Tet] Re ieee ts 
59—Edmonton........... 7 a 35 51-7 | 20-8 16-3a] 3 35 52-5 14-1 8 g 
60—Calgary............2. 6-9 | 7-1 | 383 50-7 | 17-8 17-2a] 2-8 36-7 50 12-2 5-2 g 
61—Lethbridge........... 6-7] 6:5 | 33 53-6 | 17-4 17a 2-8 33 53-3 15 Lie 1) See Doe 
British Columbia(average)| 6-7 | 6-4] 33-7 | 51-0 | 20-8 20:9} 2-7 39-7 55-2 12-8 Bis Sab chee Meta ae 
62—Fernie...............- 8 7-6 | 35 49-7 | 17-5 21-7a| 2-7 40 55 12-5 LR ON Faia oe, abs vs Re 
63—Nelson.............+- 7 6-5 | 37-5 | 55 25 20a 2-8 45 60 DOM oaks Slain tte 
64—=Trail: 4)... £6 o.0e4ss 6-8 | 6-4 | 35 51 18 25a 2-8 38 50 14 6B ef. 8a tek 
65—New Westminster....} 6-1] 5-8 | 30-2 | 49 19 19-3al 2-6 37-8 53-3 11-6 OM al Mentcrcenns 
66—Vancouver........... 6-1] 6 31-2 | 49-1 | 19-3 19-3a} 2-6 33-7 56-7 11 yf ee ee 3 8 
67—Victoria...........-.. 6-8 6:3 | 34-8 | 50-3 | 22-3 20-la| 2-7 41-7 56-4 11-3 Obed ae. vee 
68—Nanaimo............. 6-3 | 6-2 | 32-51] 51 24 20a) He. Ul as vheae to 8 eae ee 15 BGA), ch ee cs 
69—Prince Rupert........ 6-54) 86-1) 33-7 1252-5) 2152 21-7al 2-9 42 55 12-2 5 


a. Vinegar sold extensively in bottles at higher prices than in bulk. b. For prices cf Welsh eoal see text. oc. Calculated 


nang _ p. Six-roomed houses not extensively occupied by workingmen but some at $35-$50 according to condition and con- 
Tom mines. 
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Bituminous coal, 
per ton 








Coal oil, per gallon 


Rent 


veniences, 


per box (400) 


Matches, 


per month 


Six-roomed 


Six-roomed |houses’ with 
houses with| incomplete 
modern con- 


modern 
con- 
veniences 
per month 


———— | Sf fl J LL | | 
rs | en |e 


6-75- 9-50 
8-50-10-25 


9-00 
9-000-9-900 
10-125 


9-50-10-50g 
10-50-12-00 


10- 00-12- 00 
9-50-10-00 
9-00-12-00 
9-50-12-00 
8-50-12-00 

10-75-12-00 
9- soa 50 


9- 00-10. “00g 


12-00-13 -25 
12. 00-13. 25 


9-00-10-50 
8-50- 9-50 
10-00-10-50 
10-00-10-50 


Wood 
a 3 2 
fo} oy, a -@- 
6 7) e o- serge 
8 és Eis 2 ee She 
Pty Tae 38 | 538 2 
@ bes qh » & 
[o) a BS & = O & 
B bhee Boil & 3 
$ $ $ $ 
9,677 7-295 8-589 7465 
6-333 5-250 6-750 6-250 
GOO tam ab: 076 OO Sac HE. RAS. See ee, OR, 
4-50 4-00 6-00 6-00c 
8-00-9-00 6-00-7-00] 7-00- 8-00 6-50 
§-000 6-500 7-560 7:509c 
7-000 5-500 6-500 7-500 
6-00g 5-00g 6-00¢ g 
8-00 6-00 7-00 | 7-00- 8-00 
10-917 8-140 8-932 8-450 
12-00c¢ 10-67c 10-67c 6-75c 
9-00 6-00 7-00e 8-00c 
9-00 7-00 8-00 8-00 
10-33¢ 8-67c 9-67c £6-50c 
16-67c 9 00 10-00 }12-00-14-00 
8-50 7-50 SoG | Mees ee 
10-139 8-042 9.734 8-667 
11- 50-12 50 8-00 6-00 7-00 | 8-00-9-00 
10-00 9-00 10-00 10-00c 
1 9-00 7:00 SOO ats wes feces 
12-50-13 - 25 9-00 6-00 7:00 5-50 
10-00 8-00 9-00 8-00 
7-50-8-00 6:00 DOW Jacek Late 
14-00 10-00 12 00 12-00 
i g g gz gz 
11-00-12-00g gZ g g g 
: 13-00 9-00 11-00 11-00 
Pern eee 14008 LA ieee OAS (Onl ica eeemerenye arene 
13-00 11-00 13-00 10-00c 
11-00 8-00 ECU) Re ae Bi A 
14-00 11-00 POOR ee eee 
14-00 16-00 |12.00-12.50 TASOOER 5a c FH. EY 
12- 00-12. _ Rei ae Oe Tm en te SOO CI oeec ater tee 13-00c 6-00c 
My fee), get 1S 0016-00 1A eee ot 12-00 8-00 
g g z £ 
g g 10-00-12-00g} 7-00-10-00g 
14 7:00 | 7-50- a 75 6-50 HE AOOMM pratesitts 64 certs 
13 -50-14-25 12-00c 8-50 9-00c 10-00e 
area re ele ence eas Ter Le 1O-B0G ae ae eae 8°25" 9 00c He mas Lah 
9-00 8-00 DOOR shire Metso 
6-25 5-00 6-25 6-50c 
8-00 6-50 (Ged ap Sean nee Ase 
‘7-50 7-00 (tis: Oe i oo 
PART ARAL RaCM MEER E LS 7-313 8-188 7-500 
1S 520-15 OO Nes ioe atl ele Moree cote 6-00-9-75 | 6-75-10-50 8-00 
13-00-17: 00 TOOT He hie ote tickle aks, 6:00-7-50 | 7-00- 8-50 7-00 
SP Sa et ces ha 5-313 7-906 9-000 
OR dt st Sour Actor Hc OUR abe 6-50- 9-00 |............ 
MR aelieh 4 onte se. 3-50-4-75 | 5-00- 6-25 j............ 
POC ODD OCISEC GC ODA: CGR CP DRIES 6-25-6-75 | 7-00- 9-50 7-00 
7 Ma de Ih eee aban eel bees ars 2 9-00-11-00c 11-00c 
aT =e Mabe sted creases Neen 5-500 6-500 4-000 
g g 4 zg 
g 5-00g 6-00, 
g 6-00g 7-00g 4-00g 
NSE Stenets tavetee ete erate tee eis Lslect Stole ove Siete | ore siee oe hal cane ete tasers 4-00 
Made weneton Lacie Seiler 6-469 6-911 4-825 
a tic cel FA eb is ar oa 6:50-7:50 | 7-50- 8-50 | 4-88- 5-33c 
Reais AA 02) Faye Pein 6-25-6-50 | 7-25- 7-50 6-50e 
Bei erar the hates a [ictavetcucss.aiere: cite eva cctetoietetens 5-00 3-50 
PS PRE by iemetc teense tte bh 6-25 4-25 
et A SUNS R Ek OR 4-50-5-50 | 6-20- ag 4-77c 


12- 00-14. 00 


price per cord from price quoted. 


veniences. 


ee ee ay 


r. 





f. Petroleum coke. 
ining company houses in district $5-$10 per month; others, five and six rooms, $10-$35. 





30-7 
30 


MWBOHMOOOOOOOWOOOSS 


SS o 


10 |16-00-26-00 
9-8}15-00-25-00 
10 {15-00-18-00 
9-3)}23 -00-33-00 
10 {18-00-25-00 
10 {18-00-25-00 
9-7}19- 00-25-00 


1 


0-00-28-00 
0-00-28-00 


Ww OAR GROG aH 
fh pet feet et eet et BD DD DO 
Oe 
i=) 
i 
bo 
bo 
f=) 
(=) 


2 

1 

2 

18-09-26-00 
20-00-30-00 
25-00-30-00 
20-00-24-00 
27-00-85-00 
20-00-30-00 
25- 00-35-00 
5-00-35 - 00 
0-00-32-00 
2-00-27-00 
3: 00-29-00 
2-00-32-00 
0-00-27-00 
0-00-27-00 
2-00-32-00 
3-00-80-00 
0-00-25-00 
5-00-35 -00 
2-00-80-00 
9-00-25-00 


KH DDO NNMDNNWN Dd bw bd 


oo 


0-00-40-00 
c 50 


_ 
SDWOBODSOO BOO SO OOOO OO (OO CO O © 00 60 & OO 00 £00 (OL OO OO OH 


mo 
bo hore bo bo DO DO DO 


eee > ooo 


— 
SBWOOO 


16-00 
10 |20-00-30-00 
9 |25-00-32-00 
9-7)16- 00-22-00 
9-7)22-00-27-00 
10-3}19-00-24-00 
9-5}20-00-25-00 


32-5 |10 |20-00-30-00 


zg. Natural gas used extensively. 


h. Including lignite. 


23°973 
21-417 


22-875 
20-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 
18- Biers -00 |16- On a0: 00 


Slip is. she's) ee © 0s fee ss ee. @ © O15 818 


17-485 
14-583 
12-00-16-00 
10-00-15-00 
10-00 
15-00-23 -00 
14-00-18-00 
15-00-17-00 
10-00-15-00 
17-125 


BO SO wm 8 bo 


18-00-22-00 
8-00-12-00 
14-00-20-00 
12-00-18-00 
§-00- 8-00 
15-00-20-00 
14-00-18-00 |2 
19-018 
16-00-22-00 
14-00-18-00 
18-00-20-00 
14-00-18-00 
16-00-20-00 
15-00-20-00 
14-00-20-00 
20-00-27-00 
16-00-23-00 
16-00-25-00 
15-00-25-00 
15-00-25: 00 
16-00-22-00 
15-00-23 -00 
18-00-23 - 00 
15-00-20-00 
15-00-20-00 
16-00-24-00 
18-00-23 -00 
14-00-20-00 
20-00-25-00 
15-00-22-00 
15-00-20-00 


25-00-80-00 
15-00 


p 
15-00-20-00 
15- 00-22-00 
15-00-22-00 |80 

18-250 


25-00-35-00 |18-00-25-00 |51 
18-00-22-00 |12-00-18-00 |53 

24-750 
-00-35-00 |20-00-25-00 58 
00-26-00 |15-00-20-00 |54 
-00-27-00 }14-00-20-00 |55 
-00-25-00 |15-00-18-00 |56 


18-375 


17-000 


23-375 
reo 00 |14- ca ligs 00 ts 


00-28. 00 |15- 00-20. 00 59 
-00-28-00 }15-00-20-00 |60 
-00-80-00 |14-00-20-00 |61 

22-750 


17-250 

14-00 
18-00-20-00 
20-00-25 -00 
12-00-16-00 
17-00-22-00 
14-00-17-00 
12-00-20-00 
15-00-20-00 


i, Includin 
8. Delivered 
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COST PER WEEK OF A FAMILY BUDGET OF STAPLE FOODS, FUEL AND LIGHTING, AND RENT IN 
TERMS OF THE AVERAGE PRICES IN SIXTY-NINE CITIES IN CANADA. 


The budget is intended to show the changes in the cost of the items included, not to show the minimum cost or the quantities 
of different foods required for an average family 






















































Commodities (t) | 1910 | 1913 |Dec.|Dec.|Dec.|Dec.|Dec.|Dec.|Dec.|Dec.|Dec.|Dec.|Dec.|Dec. |Nov.|Dec. 

1900 | 1905 1914 | 1918 | 1920 | 1922 | 1926 | 1928 | 1929 | 1930 | 1933 | 1934 | 1985 | 1936] 1937 | 1937 

Cea Gree Oe hes Gwe cae te eS es ol if es tet tes Ci | peas Ciclo 4 sl oreo os OR are Cc. Cx} 

Beef, sirloin... 27-2) 30-4| 37-6] 44-4] 47-4] 73-4] 71-2] 52-8] 56-8] 69-2] 70-2) 63-2] 38-0] 38-6] 45-0] 44-2] 51-4) 50-0 
Beef, shoulder. 19-6] 24-6] 26-0] 29-6] 33-4] 50-8] 46-0] 28-6] 31-2] 42-6] 44-4) 37-2] 20-4] 20-6] 24-2] 23-6] 27-8) 27-4 
Veal, shoulder. 10-0} 11-3] 12-8] 15-7] 17-6] 27-5} 28-0] 18-0] 19-8] 28-4] 24-9) 21-8) 11-3] 11-6} 18-5) 18-3] 14-8] 14-9 
Mutton, roast. 11-8} 12-2] 16-8} 19-1] 20-7] 34-2] 33-4] 26-5) 28-6} 30-0) 30-2} 26-7) 17-4) 18-9) 20-2) 20-5) 22-0) 21-2 
Pork, leg...... 12-2] 13-1] 18-0} 19-5} 19-3] 36-7|.38-8] 26-4] 28-7) 27-1] 28-9] 26-8} 15-6] 19-1] 20-8] 20-4] 22-9) 21-9 
Pork, salt..... 21-8] 25-0] 34-4] 35-2) 36-8] 69-6] 70-6] 52-2) 54-2) 53-2) 54-6] 53-2] 30-8} 38-2] 40-6) 38-8] 42-0} 41-6 
Bacon, break- 

TAets.ckeidsiae 15-4] 17-8] 24-5} 24-7} 25-5) 51-3) 57-0} 41-0] 42-6] 39-0] 39-7] 39-0] 21-1] 32-7] 30-0} 29-2) 32-4) 31-6 
Lard, pure..... 26-2) 28-2] 40-6] 38-4] 36-2] 73-8] 70-4] 46-0] 47-2] 45-2] 42-8] 41-6] 26-8] 29-4] 36-6] 31-8] 34-2] 33-8 
Eggs, fresh.... 25-71 30-0] 33-3] 33-7] 45-1] 71-3] 88-8] 60-3] 64-9] 64-1] 65-2] 58-5] 44-8] 41-4] 43-5] 45-7) 44-0] 45-0 
Eggs, storage.. 20-2] 23-4) 28-4] 28-1] 34-5] 59-7] 73-9] 46-1] 50-8] 50-8] 50-5) 45-9} 30-9} 31-0] 34-7] 35-2) 34-4] 35-1 

[iRcepk Sais tsi 36-6} 39-6] 48-0] 51-6} 52-8] 82-2) 93-6] 71-4] 72-6] 74-41 76-8] 72-6] 58-2) 61-2] 61-2) 62-4] 66-0) 66-0 
Butter, dairy.. 44-2) 49-4] 52-0] 58-0} 60-0/104-4/118-6| 76-4] 79-0] 87-4] 87-6] 69-8] 44-4] 44-2] 53-2] 52-0) 57-2) 60-8 
Butter, cream- 

ROP YAR BA wae 95-5) 27-7) 31-9] 33-9] 34-9] 58-1] 65-3] 44-4] 43-21 47-8] 47-5] 38-2] 25-6] 25-1] 30-4] 29-4] 32-5) 34-5 
Cheese, old.... 16-1] 17-6] 18-5] 20-5) 22-1) 34-8] 40-0/§30- 6] §30- 4] §33 - 6] §33 - 1)§29-9]§19-6]§19-4]§20- 4] §22- 4) §23 -2| §23-2 
Cheese, new... 14-6] 15*7| 17-5] 19-1] 20-3] 32-8] 37-9]§30-6}§30-4|§33- 6] §33-1]§29-9|§19- 6} §19-41§20- 4) §22- 4] §23 -2)§23-2 
Bread........- 55-5] 58-5) 66-0] 61-5) 67-5/118-5)133-5/100-5}114-0)115-5}118-5) 99-0} 88-5) 90-0} 91-5] 99-0)109-5)109-5 
Flour, family..|10 25-0] 28-0] 33-0} 32-0} 37-0] 69-0] 70-0}§44-0}§52-0}§50- 0] §53 - 0] §38- 0) §31-0}§34-0)§35-0)§39-0]§46-0]§45-0 
Rolled oats.... 18-0} 19-5} 21-0} 22-0} 24-5] 40-5) 38-5] 27-5} 30-0} 31-0} 32-5] 27-0} 25-5] 26-0] 26-0) 27-0) 29-5) 29-5 
Rice...... Fi . 10-4} 10-6] 10-4] 11-4] 13-2] 25-2] 30-8]§20-8]§21-6]§20-6]§20-61§19-6|§16-0]§16-0}§15-6!§16-0/$16-41§16-4 
Beans, hand- 

picked....... 8-6] 9-4] 10-8] 12-4] 13-4] 32-0) 21-8} 16-8] 16-2] 20-6] 21-6) 16-2) 8-6] 9-6} 10-8} 13-6} 12-4) 11-8 
Apples, evapor- 

atedeeiet 9-9} 7-7] 11-5) 12-0] 12-2) 22-8} 28-2) 22-5) 20-0) 21-0) 21-5} 19-7) 15-1]. 15-3] 15-4) 16-2] 16-0} 15-9 
Prunes, med- 

ium size..... 11-5} 9-6} 9-9] 11-9] 12-8) 19-4] 26-1] 19-1] 15-6) 13-5} 15-8) 12-9} 12-4] 12-6] 11-3] 11-3] 11-7] 11-5 
Sugar, granula- 

tediAwsay.t 91-6} 22-0} 24-0} 23-6) 31-2} 49-6] 53-6] 37-2) 32-4] 30-4] 29-2) 25-6] 32-0} 26-0} 24-8) 24-8] 26-0} 26-0 
Sugar, yellow.. 10-0} 9-8} 10-8) 11-0} 14-4] 22-6) 25-2) 17-6] 15-4) 14-4] 13-8] 12-4] 15-4) 12-6} 12-2) 12-2) 12-8) 12-8 
Tea, black.... 8-2) 8-3} 8-7) 8-9} 9-7] 15-6] 15-1]§14-8]§18-0)§17-6]§17-6}§14-41$11- 0] §13 -3]§13-0}§13-0)§14-1)§14-1 
Tea, green..... 8-7| 8:7] 9-1] 9-3) 9-7) 15-1] 16-1)§14-8)§18-0)$17-6]§17- 6) §14-4/§11-0/§13-3) $18 -0)§13-0)§14-1)§14-1 

OCC. Rede scis 8-6) 8-8} 8-9} 9-4) 9-9) 11-6] 15-2) 13-5) 15-3) 15-1) 15-1] 13-5) 9-9] 9-5) 9-2] 8-9) 8-9] 8-9 
Potatoes....... 24-1) 28-0} 30-3] 36-0) 32-7) 62-0] 75-3} 37-9] 68-0) 41-4] 75-5) 42-2) 85-4] 24-1) 40-5) 50-0) 31-4] 31-7 
Vinegar...... 7 “7 “7 8 8 -9} 1-0} 1-0} 1-0} 1-0) 1-0) 1-0 9 +9 +9 -9 9 “9 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
All Foods.....}...... 5-48) 5-96] 6-95) 7-34) 7-96)13-65/14-84/10-39)11-18/11-31/11-83]10-10] 7-37] 7-54) 8-14) 8-36] 8-78] 8-78 
Cr Ohiees (| seal ice Cal iced e. | Cc. Abeba vediiieee. | CHINA | SoHE tcl ize ec. | ¢ 
Starch, laundry 2-9} 3-0] 3-1) 3-2) 3- 4-8! 4-8} 4-0} 4-1) 4-1] 4-1] 4-0} 3-8) 38-8] 3-9] 3-9] 3-9] 3-9 
Coal, anthra- 

Gitex ssatenk 39-5] 45-2) 48-1] 55-0) 54-1) 81-8)125-9}114-3]105-2/101-9}101-4/101-0} 95-0] 94-&) 92-7) 92-4] 89-6] 90-1 
Coal, bitumin- 

OUSEE TT cue ee 31-1} 32-3} 35-0] 38-7) 37-2) 63-6) 92-3] 75-3] 64-9] 62-9] 63-1] 62-8) 57-9] 58-9] 58-7] 58-5] 58-6} 58-6 
Wood, hard... 82-5} 35-3} 38-8) 42-5} 42-2) 79-8) 87-8] 78-8] 76-0] 74-9] 76-2] 75-6] 59-2) 61-9] 60-4] 59-4) 59-8) 60-4 
Wood, soft..... 22-6] 25-5] 29-4) 30-6) 31-1) 57-7) 69-1) 58-9) 55-8] 55-3] 54-3] 54-1] 45-4] 46-4) 45-1] 44-9] 45-5) 45-5 
Coal oil....... 24-0] 24-5) 24-4] 23-7) 23-4) 27-8] 40-5) 31-1) 31-5} 31-0} 31-1] 30-7] 27-6] 27-3) 27-1] 27-0} 26-7) 26-9 
Fuel and $ $ $ $ 3 $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

Mista tee sce] e Ott 1-50} 1-63] 1-76} 1-91) 1-88) 3-11) 4-16) 3-58) 3-33] 3-26] 3-26] 3-24) 2-85] 2-89] 2-84] 2-82) 2-86] 2-82 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Meni. 4.400% 2-37| 2-89] 4-05) 4-75] 4-39] 4-83! 6-62] 6-95) 6-85) 6-941 6-98) 7-07] 5-57) 5-54) 5-63) 5-97] 5-95) 5-94 
$ $ $ 
ti Rotalss.. 3.514% 9-37/10-50/12-79/ 14-02) 14-26) 21-64) 25 -67|20-97/21 -40/21- 56) 22- 11/20 -46]15 - 83/16 -02/16-65/16-$9]17-56/17-58 
AVERAGE COST OF STAPLE FOODS BY PROVINCES 
; $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
WovaimoCcotls.s sion o 5-61] 5-83) 6-82) 7-29) 7-76)13-92)14-63]10-51/11-18]11-29]11-76/10-42| 7-64] 7-75] 8-84] §-36] 8-81] 8-86 
Prince Ed. Island....} 4-81] 5-26) 5-81) 6-34] 6-90/12-00}12-79] 9-48/10-21}10-26]10-85| 9-85] 7-21) 7-32] 7-73] 8-14] 8-63] 8-68 
New Brunswick...... 5-38] 5-83) 6-55) 7-04) 7-76)13-58)14-76/10-51)11-26)11-28]11-60}10-37| 7-67) 7-94] 8-32] 8-50} 8-90] 9-02 
Quebec Been ernvaa.cicreinti ce 5:15] 5-64) 6-33] 6-87] 7-37/13-07)14-05/10-00]10-37)10-54/11-02) 9-45] 6-72] 7-00) 7-58] 7-79] 8-05] &-11 
Ontario BEB dent BA 5-01} 5-60] 6-50] 7-20} 7-74/13-62)14-91}10-31/11-31]11-33]11-75110-05) 7-37| 7-53] 8-19] &-35) 8-80} 8-75 
ManiLODS eee os ee he 5:85} 6-19] 7-46] 7-87] 8-25/13-29/14-38] 9-87/10-51)10-95}11-64] 9-59] 6-85) 7-21] 7-74) 8-46] 8-37] 8-40 
Saskatchewan........ 6-86] 6-92] 7-86] 8:25] 8-80)13-86)14-52)10-25)11-12]11-36]12-03] 9-83] 7-02) 7-33] 7-66) 8-15] 8-47] 8-58 
Alberta... NS coe 6:02) 6-50) 8-00} 8-33) 8-47)13-80/14-56]10-09)11-07)11-37|12-13] 9-90} 7-14] 7-34) 7-87] 8-20] 8-56) 8-61 
British Columbia....} 6-90) 7-74] 8-32} 9-13] 8-94}14-54/15-93]11-45]11-99/12-34/12-99]11-14] 8-22) 8-19] 8-87] 9-15] 9-73] 9-75 


{December only. §Kind most sold. 
ttArn allowance for the cost of clothing and sundries would increase the figures by about 50 per cent. 
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(Continued from page 107) ; 
every effort has been made to ensure that the 
quotations in each case refer to the same class 
of commodity in order that the statistics may 
be available for purposes of comparison from 
month to month, from city to city, etc. The 
price of foods and groceries in each city except 
milk and bread are the average of quotations 
reported to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
by a number of representative butchers and 
grocers in each. Information as to prices of 
milk, bread and fuel and the rates for rent is 
secured by the correspondents of the Lasour 
Gazette, and also by the Bureau of Statistics. 

The quotations for rent are the prevailing 
rates for six-roomed houses of two classes in 
districts extensively occupied by workingmen. 
The first class is of houses in good condition, 
favourably located in such districts with good 
modern conveniences. The second class is of 
houses in fair condition, less desirably located 
but still fairly central, without modern con- 
veniences. 

The figures as to rentals are the rates in the 
leases or agreed upon between landlords and 
tenants. It is reported in many of the cities 
that tenants seriously affected by unemploy- 
ment are not paying rent or are paying only 
part of the amount due. 

The weekly budget for a family of five, 
calculated in terms of the average prices in 
the cities for which reports are received, in- 
cludes twenty-nine staple foods, laundry starch, 
coal, wood, coal oil and rent, these being the 
items for which figures were available when 
the publication of retail prices statistics was 
begun, that is for January, 1910, in the LaBour 
Gazette for February, 1910. The quantities of 
each commodity included are modifications of 
those employed for similar calculations by 
various authorities. For some articles com- 
paratively large quantities are included owing 
to the absence of other important items of 
the same class. For instance, the only fruits 
are evaporated apples and prunes and the only 
fresh vegetable is potatoes. But as market 
conditions affecting these usually affect the 
prices of other fruits and vegetables somewhat 
similarly, the relative proportions of expendi- 
ture on the various classes of foods tend to 
be maintained. In fuel and lighting, the quan- 
tities are estimated on a similar principle, 
anthracite coal being used chiefly east of Mani- 
toba, ‘and soft coal and wood in the western 
provinces, while no allowance is made for the 
quantities, required in the various localities 
owing to climatic conditions, nor for the differ- 
ences in the heating value of the various fuels. 
The figures for rent are those for six-roomed 
houses with modern conveniences. While the 
budget serves to show the increases or de- 
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creases from time to time in the cost of the 
items included, it does not purport to show 
the minimum cost of food and fuel supplies 
for an average family in the Dominion or in 
any one province. 


Index Numbers of Changes in the 
Cost of Living 


The accompanying table of index numbers 
of changes in the cost of living, based on 
prices in 1913 as 100, shows the percentage 
changes for the principal groups of expendi- 
ture for workingmen’s families in cities since 
1918. The figures for food are calculated from 
the cost of the food group in the weekly 
family budget. For the fuel and light group 


CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 
FROM 1913 TO 1937* 


(Average prices in 1913=100) 








Fuel All 
Cloth-} Sun- |. 

Food net Rent ing drige items 
Dec. 1914 108 98 97 103 100 103 
Dec. 1915 111 96 94 115 110 107 
Dec. 1916 138 109 95 136 122 124 
Dec. 1917 167 125 102 158 134 143 
Dec. 1918 186 146 111 185 151 162 
Dec, 1919 201 148 122 210 164 176 
Dec. 1920 202 200 142 232 173 190 
Dee. 1921 150 172 150 177 173 161 
Dec. 1922 142 Lae 155 162 174 157 
Dec. 1923.... 146 172 158 154 171 159 
Dec. 1924.... 144 162 158 159 169 156 
Dec# 1925.... 157 166 158 159 166 160 
Dec. 1926.... 152 162 156 157 166 157 
Dec. 1927.... 152 158 156 155 166 157 
Dec. 1928.... 154 157 157 157 166 158 
Dec. 1929.... 161 157 158 156 166 160 
Dec. 1930.... 138 156 160 148 165 151 
Mees 193h. 1 107 152 158 127 163 135 
Dee. 1932.... 96 145 141 114 161 125 
Mar. 1983.... 91 145 141 112 160 122 
June 1933.... 93 142 131 107 160 120 
Sept. 1933.... 99 141 131 113 156 122 
Dee. 1933.... 100 142 129 113 157 123 
Mar. 1934.... 109 143 129 113 156 126 
June 1934.... 101 141 128 113 156 122 
Sept. 1934.... 102 142 128 117 155 123 
Dec. 1934... 103 144 129 115 154 123 
Mar, 1935.... 104 143 129 113 155 124 
June 1935.... 103 139 131 113 154 123 
Sept. 1935.... 105 140 131 113 154 124 
Dec. 1935.... 111 141 131 115 154 127 
Mar. 1936.... ill 142 132 114 154 126 
June 1936.... 106 140 133 114 154 125 
Sept. 1936.... 113 140 133 114 153 127 
Dee. 1938... . 114 142 135 115 154 128 
Jane 1937 03. 115 141 135 115 154 129 
Feb: v93%. 116 141 135 115 154 129 
Mar. 19387.... 116 141 135 117 154 129 
April 1937.... 116 141 135 117 154 130 
May 1937.... 117 139 140 117 154 131 
June 1937 116 138 140 117 154 130 
July 1937 Gly 138 140 118 155 131 
Aug. 1937 120 138 140 118 155 132 
Sept. 1937 119 138 140 118 155 131 
Oct. 1937 119 139 142 118 157 132 
Nov. 1937 120 140 142 118 157 $132 
Dec. 1937 120 140 142 118 157 133 


* The figures for ‘‘all items” were calculated by giving the 
following weights to each group: Food, 35%; Fuel, 8%; Rent, 
184%; Clothing, 18}%; Sundries, 20% + Revised. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION BUREAU 
OF STATISTICS? 


Average Prices in 1926=100 








Commodities Com- 


Dec.|Dec.|Dec.|Dec.|Dec.|Dec.|Nov.|Dec. 


Dec.}|Dec 
modities | 1913 | 1918 | 1920] 1922] 1926 1928 1929 | 1930 | 1933 | 1934 | 1935 | 1936 | 1937 |1987t 


———— | | — | —— | — | | | | | | LT Os 


*All commodities................ 567 
Classified according to chief com- 
ponent material— 


I. Vegetable Products......... 135 

? II. Animals and Their Products 76 
br Fibres, Textiles and Textile 

BS Producteie i. see ee 85 

NIV. weeds Wood Products and ig 

r ng Tron oad Its,Products....... 44 
. Non-Ferrous Metals and 

®: Their Products............ 18 


64-0)127-4)155-9) 97-3) 97-9) 94-6] 96-0) 77-7) 69-0) 71-1) 72-7) 79-7] 88-1) 83-0 
58-1]127-9'167-0} 86-2} 95-0) 86-3) 93-9] 59-3) 60-4! 66-7] 67-1) 84-3] 84-7] 86-6 
70-9)127-1)145-1) 96-0)100-0)109-4)109-8) 90-5) 63-7] 66-2} 73-0) 73-9] 80-6] 77-9 
58-2]157-1/176-5}101-7| 96-2} 93-2) 89-6) 76-9] 71-7] 71-5] 69-6] 71-0} 69-5] 68-9 


63-9} 89-1)154-4)106-3) 99-0) 98-3] 93-2) 85-2) 64-4] 64-5) 65-9] 69-6] 75-9] 75-5 
68-9) 156-9) 168-4)104-6] 99-3] 93-0} 93-4) 89-0] 86-7] 86-8] 87-2] 91-4]104-2)104-1 


98-4)141-9]185-5) 97-3) 95-7] 95-1] 96-5) 71-6] 66-5] 63-7] 71-5] 77-8] 73-5] 71-8 


Ne dats Sem acne 83 | 56-8) 82-3/112-2)107-0/103-1) 93-4) 93-4) 89-4] 85-8] 86-1] 85-4] 85-8] 87-2] 87-0 
VIII. ona and jAllied Pro- 
Weta RO ee se Pa eer: 77 =| 68-4)118-7)141-5)105-4) 99-3] 94-2] 95:1! 90-3] 80-8] 80-4] 77-5] 79-1] 81-3] 80-9. 
Classified according to purpose— 
I. Consumers’ Goods.......... 236 | 62-0)102-7/136-1) 96-9) 97-3] 94-5] 95-3] 83-2) 73-3] 72-9] 74-4] 76-9] 79-3] - 
Foods, Beverages and To- 
BACCOw oo ben kcne meen ios 126 | 61-8/119-0/150-8} 90-2) 99-0) 97-4/103-3] 81-0} 67-4] 67-9] 72-5] 77-4] 80-5) - 
Other Consumers’ Goods....} . 110 | 62-2] 91-9/126-3/101-4] 96-1] 92-5] 90-0] 84-6] 77-3] 76-2] 75-6] 76-5] 78-5| - 
II. Producers’ Goods........... 402 | 67-7|133-3/164-8] 98-8) 97-8] 93-4] 95-9] 71-3] 64-3] 68-3] 69-4] 80-4! 82-4] - 
Producers’ Equipment...... 24 | 55-1) 81-9/108-6}104-1)110-4) 94-5] 96-2] 91-5} 87-2] 89-6] 90-1] 91-8] 94-3] - 
Producers’ Materials........ 378 | 69-1/139-0)/171-0) 98-2) 96-4] 93-3] 95-9] 69-0] 61-8] 65-9] 67-1] 79-1] 81-1] - 
Building and Construction 
& Materials............... 111 | 67-0)100-7)144-0/108-7| 97-8] 98-1] 97-9] 85-0) 80-6] 81-4] 82-1] 88-0] 91-9] - 
Manufacturers’ Materials.. 267 | 69-5/148-1/177-3) 95-8) 96-1] 92-3] 95-5] 65-5] 58-6] 63-3] 64-5] 77-6] 79-3] - 
aie 
Classified according to origin— 
arm— 
A Penal e il nach tee «os oles 186 | 59-2/134-7/176-4} 91-2) 95-2) 86-0! 91-5] 60-5] 60-3] 64-9] 64-6] 79-51 79-7) = 
B.tAnimal. ob .We.3. 32 105 | 70-1/129-0)146-0) 95-9} 99-8/106-5/106-7| 88-0] 65-3] 67-7] 73-4] 75-5| 80-5}  - 
Farm (Canadian)......... 70 64-1/132-6/160-6} 88-0) 97-7} 95-5]104-5| 61-8] 53-6] 61-6] 65-5] 82-4] 84-0] 85-7 
EP Marines 2, Bale tie's notte es vielen 16 | 65-9)111-7)114-1) 91-7/103-7}107-7|107-0| 87-0] 66-8] 70-5] 68-0] 69-6] 76-0] - 
TEE Woresth. cs coe eco hehe ooten 57 60-1) 89-7}151-3/106-8] 99-0} 98-3} 93-1] 85-1] 64-7] 64-6] 66-0] 69-8] 75-6 - 
HV Mineral... 303520. SES csete s 203 67-9}115-2)134-6}106-4/100-2] 92-3] 92-3] 85-3] 82-2] 82-1| 83-0] 85-1] 88-1 = 
All raw (or partly manufactured). 245 | 63-8)120-8)154-1) 94-7) 98-2) 94-0] 98-9] 67-3] 58-9] 64-3] 67-2] 79-31 81-2} - 
All Manufactured (fully or chief- 
1 [Baan a tas RA 2% SRR ne SS 322 | 64-8/127-7/156-5/100-4) 97-5) 93-8! 93-2] 81-5] 72-0] 72-5] 72-9] 77-3] 80-6] - 





tThe Dominion Bureau of Statistics issues reports on prices with comprehensive figures as follows:—weekly, Index Num- 
bers of Wholesale Prices (Canada); monthly, Prices and Price Indexes (Canada); Soarterhy Price Nowernente ik other Coun- 
tries; annually, Prices and Price Indexes (Canada and Other Countries), 

{For the week ended December 31, 1937, monthly figures not yet available. 

*Prior to 1926 number of commodities was 236, 1926 to 1933 inclusive 502, and since January, 1934, the number is 567. 


each month the index number is calculated 
from the cost of coal, wood, coal oil, gas and 
electricity, the figures for the last two being 
weighted according to population, differences 
in rates in the various cities being greater in 
these items than in the others. An index 
number of rent is calculated for each city 
from the rates for six-roomed houses with 
modern conveniences, the Dominion average 
being weighted according to population in 
each city. The index numbers for clothing 
and sundries were calculated from the prices 
and cost of the various items from 1913 to 
1926 weighted according to the importance of 
each item in workingmen’s family expenditure 
and have been brought down to date each 
month from data compiled by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 


Retail Prices 


Prices of fresh meats continued the down- 
ward movement in progress for some months. 
The largest changes occurred in sirloin steak 


which averaged 25 cents per pound in De- 
cember, 25-7 in November, and 29-2 cents in 
August; roast of mutton which averaged 21-2 
cents per pound in December, 22 cents in 
November and 24:7 cents in July; and fresh 
pork which averaged 21-9 cents per pound in 
December, 22-9 in November, and 23-7 cents 
in August. Breakfast bacon at 34-7 cents per 
ponnd averaged nearly 1 cent per pound lower 
in December than in the previous month. The 
seasonal advance in the price of eggs con- 
tinued, fresh grades being up from 44 cents 
per dozen in November to 45 cents in Decem- 
ber. The price in July was 27 cents per dozen. 
Butter also averaged higher, creamery being 
up from 32-5 cents per pound in November 
to 34:5 cents in December. Milk was un- 
changed at an average price of 11 cents per 
quart. Flour averaged fractionally lower at 
4-5 cents per pound. In canned vegetables 
tomatoes have declined gradually since the 
summer averaging 11-9 cents per tin in De- 
cember and 13:4 cents in August. The price 
of potatoes advanced in cities in British Col- 
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umbia and were considerably higher in that 
province than elsewhere in the Dominion. The 
Dominion average price was 95 cents per 
ninety pounds in December as compared with 
the British Columbia average of $1.55. In- 
creases in the price of United States anthracite 
were reported from several localities and the 
Dominion average rose from $14.34 per ton to 
$14.42. The price of hardwood in stove lengths 
advanced 10 cents per cord to an average of 
$11.59 per cord. 


Following are the prices reported for Welsh 
coal, “cobbles” and “French nut”: Halifax 
$15.50; Charlottetown $13,40; Moncton $16; 
Saint John $15 and $14; Quebec $13.50; Three 
Rivers $15 and $14; Sherbrooke $14.75; St. 
Hyacinthe $14.50; Montreal $14.25 to $14.75; 
Ottawa $16; Kingston $15; Peterborough 
$16.75; Oshawa $14.75; Toronto $1425 and 
$13.75; St. Catharines $15; Hamilton $14.50 
and $14; Brantford $16.25; Galt $16; St. 
Thomas $16; Timmins $18.50; Port Arthur 
$17.25; Fort William $17.25; Winnipeg $20. 


PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


HE following notes afford information as 
to recent changes in prices in Great 
Britain and certain other countries. Tables 
giving the official and certain other index 
numbers of cost of living, retail and whole- 
sale prices in Great Britain and several of 
the principal commercial and industrial coun- 
tries are included in “Prices in Canada and 
Other Countries, 1937,” hich will be issued 
shortly as a supplement to the Lasour 
GAZETTE. 


Great Britain 


WHOLESALE Prices—The Board of Trade 
Index number, on the base 1930=— 100, was 
108-5 for November as compared with 110-6 
for October, a decrease of 1-9 per cent for 
the month. Food prices fell by 0°8 per cent 
in November and prices of industrial materials 
declined 2-5 per cent. Compared with 
November, 1936, there was an increase in 
the general average of 10:4 per cent, the in- 
crease in respect of industrial materials and 
manufactures being 11:4 per cent and that 
for food 8-1 per cent. 


The Statist index number, on the base 
1867-1877 = 100, was 96:8 at the end of 
November, a decrease of 3:9 per cent for the 
month. The “all materials’ group declined 
4-6 per cent, due to decreases of 7°8 per cent 
in textiles, 5-8 per cent in sundries, and 1:3 
per cent in minerals. The “all foodstuffs” 
group declined 2-7 per cent as a result of 
declines in all its sub-groups. 


Cost or Livinc—The Ministry of Labour’s 
index number, on the base July, 1914—= 100, 
was 160 at the first of December, showing no 
change from the figure for the first of Novem- 
ber. The figure for the food group was un- 
changed at 146, decreases in the prices of 
butter being offset by increases in the prices 
of eggs. 


France 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The General Statistical 
Office index number, on the base 1914 = 100, 
was 590 for November as compared with 611 
for October, a decrease of 3°4 per cent for 
the month. Food prices declined only 0°5 
per cent while industrial materials declined 
5-9 per cent. The index based on gold cur- 
rency, 1914—100, was 61 for November, a 
decline of 3-2 per cent for the month. 


Germany 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The index number of 
the Federal Statistical Office, on the base 
1918 = 100, was 105-5 for November, a de- 
crease of 0-4 per cent from the figure for the 
previous month. As in October, the greatest 
decreases were in the non-ferrous metals and 
rubber groups which declined 8-7 and 4°3 per 
cent respectively. The changes in the other 
groups were of a minor nature. 


Cost or Livinc.—The official index number 
on the base 1913-1914—100 was 124-9 for 
November, as compared with 124-8 for Oc- 
tober, an increase of 0:1 per cent. Small 
increases were recorded in the food, heat and 
light, and clothing groups; rent and sundries 
were unchanged. 


India 


WHOLESALE Prices—The index number of 
the Labour Office, Government of Bombay, 
on the base July, 1914—=100, was 106 in 
September, which was the same figure as that 
for the previous three months. 


Cost or Livinc—The official index number 
of the working class cost of living at Bombay, 
on the base July, 1933 to June, 1934 = 100, 
was 108 for October. The food group increased 
0-9 per cent over the previous month but all 
other groups were unchanged. 
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United States 


WuHuo.resaLE Pricres—The Bureau of Labour 
Statistics’ index number, on the base 1926—= 
100, was 85-4 for October, a decrease of 2-3 
per cent from the September figure. Compared 
with the high point for the year, 88:9 in April, 
the current index number dropped 3-0 per 
cent, but it was still 4-8 per cent above the 
level for October, 1936. All groups showed 
declines from the levels of the previous month, 
the most important decreases being as follows: 
farm products, 6-4 per cent, foods, 2-8 per 
cent, textile products, 2-4 per cent, and the 
miscellaneous group 1:0 per cent. 

Dun and Bradstreets’ index number (in con- 
inuation of Bradstreets’ index number) which 
is based on the sum total of prices per pound 
of 96 articles of common use was $9.7712 at 
December 1 as compared with $10.3478 at 
November 1, a decrease of 5-6 per cent for the 
month. 
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Dun’s index number based on the cost per 
capita of a year’s supply of commodities, was 
$176.824 at December 1, as compared with 
$183.453 at the beginning of the previous 
month, an increase of 4-1 per cent for the 
period. 


Cost or Livinc.—The index number of the 
National Industrial Conference Board, on the 
base 1923—= 100, was 89-0 for November, a - 
decrease of 0:6 per cent from the October 


index which was 89-5. Food prices declined 
1:5 per cent, clothing prices declined 0:5 per 
cent and housing and sundries each declined 
0-1 per cent. The decline in rents during 
November is significant, inasmuch as this is 
the first decrease in the housing group since 
January, 1984. “The only group to show an 
increase during November was fuel and light 
which increased 0:5 per cent. 


RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS AFFECTING LABOUR 


Action by Calgary Printers for Wrongful 
Dismissal Rejected by Appeal Court 


Typographical Union No. 499 of Calgary, a 
local of the International Typographical Union, 
made an agreement in 1933 with the Calgary 
Herald Ltd. by which the latter agreed to 
employ in its composing room and depart- 
ments only members of the Union, provided 
that the Union furnished enough competent 
members to enable the company to issue its 
paper promptly. It was further agreed that 
the by-laws of the International Typographical 
Union would be adhered to except those 
dealing with a five-day week. Provision was 
also made for the settlement of differences by 
arbitration. The agreement was to be subject 
to the approval of the International but no 
action was taken to obtain this approval. 

Shortly before the agreement was entered 
into, the International Union had adopted the 
principle of a five-day week. It was stipulated 
in the by-laws that a member working five 
days or nights on any six or seven-day news- 
paper in any week, would engage for the sixth 
day the first available competent substitute 
and any member failing to comply with this 
provision, “in offices where it is operating,” was 
to. be fined one day’s pay. According to this 
wording, the by-law was not compulsory for 
all locals. 

‘In January, 1934, the defendant company 
agreed with the local union to make a trial of 
the five-day week on the understanding that 
the arrangement could be abandoned at the 
option of either party. In May, the company 
notified the union that the scheme was unsatis- 
factory. 


Later in the year, however, the International 
Union amended its by-laws making the forty- 
hour week compulsory for its locals. ‘The 
collective agreement of June, 1933, between 
the local and defendant, contained a clause, 
No. 26, stating: “Foremen are required to 
make any switch for the convenience of the 
journeymen similar to that which may have 
been made at any time for the convenience 
of the office.” The Union contended that 
under this clause the foreman could switch 
off any member when he had worked 40 hours 
and put on a substitute for the remainder of 
the week. The same hourly rate was to be 
paid so there would be no higher cost in 
wages to the employer and the Union’s object 
of giving employment to more men would 
be attained. The defendant refused to accept 
this view and the dispute was referred to 
arbitration as required by the agreement. The 
decision of February 14, 1935, was against the 
union, 

In March, 1935, sixty days before the date 
when the agreement was to expire, both sides 
gave notice of changes desired in the agree- 
ment. The local union proposed that the 
by-laws of the International concerning the 
40-hour week should be applied and all 
reference to the five-day week eliminated. The 
defendant company, on the other hand, defini- 
tely rejected the five-day or 40-hour week 
and any reference to the by-laws of the Inter- 
national Union. 

In the controversy, which followed, 31 of 
the 50 members of the Union employed in the 
defendant’s composing room abandoned their 
old union and formed a new one affiliated 
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with the All-Canadian Congress of Labor. In 
July, 1935, they made an agreement with the 
defendant company by which the latter’s com- 
posing-room became a closed shop to all but 
members of the new union. 


The plaintiffs who remained with their 
union were refused employment on July 9. 
They accordingly considered themselves dis- 
missed and brought action for breach of 
agreement by wrongful dismissal and for a 
declaration that the matters in dispute should 
be referred to arbitration. The action was 
tried by Mr. Justice Ives and dismissed. An 
appeal was disallowed by the Alberta Supreme 
Court on December 15, 1937. 


The first difficulty the plaintiffs have to meet, 
which is at the threshold of their case, is that 
of establishing an agreement for there can be no 
breach of an agreement until an agreement is 
shown to exist. 


The statement of claim alleges that “the 
plaintiffs were separately and individually em- 
ployed by the defendant as typesetters and com- 
posers in the composing room etc., under the 
terms and conditions of the agreement dated 
June 5th, 1933”. . . The truth of that allega- 
tion is established by the evidence, but it does 
not take the plaintiffs very far for it does not 
suggest that there was any contract of service 
between the plaintiffs and the defendant. The 
alternative plea is that “each of the plaintiffs 
was employed by the defendant previous to July 
9th, 1935, as a typesetter, etc.’ That again is 
established by the evidence but it does not 
suggest that there was any contract of service 
which required the defendant to continue to 
employ them. 


However, it was assumed on the argument 
that the plaintiffs were entitled to show that 
there was a contract of service with them and 
it was argued on their behalf that the agree- 
mo. referred to of May 16, 1933, was such con- 
ract... 


It is contended that the Union has contracted 
for its members, which I think is quite correct, 
but it was contracting for them collectively and 
not individually. It was a collective agreement 
in the full sense of the word. It is not a con- 
tract with the defendant that it will hire only 
union members on the terms specified in the 
agreement leaving it to make its contracts of 
service with the members it desires to employ 
but it is a contract by which the Union will 
furnish the services just as an ordinary con- 
tractor would. The other terms of the contract 
and of the general rules of the Union are con- 
sistent only with this view, e.g., sec. 1 of article 
3 states: od 


“Contracts between local unions and employers 
are collective agreements in which the local 
union as such is a contracting party with an 
employer or association of employers.” 

And see, 2: 

No member holding active membership in any 
local union shall sign an individual or private 
contract with any employer agreeing to work for 
any stated length of time, wages or conditions. 
The union alone has the power to contract for 
conditions, wages and hours. 


Reference was made by the Court to three 


cases in which actions have been brought by 
trade union members for wrongful dismissal, 


Caven v. C.P.R, (Alta.), Young v. C.N.R. 
(Man.) and Zigar v. Shiffer (Ont.): 


In all these cases the plaintiff failed but in 
each one of them the plaintiff had an individual 
contract of service with the defendant so they 
could be.of no value for the plaintiffs on this 


_point even if the plaintiff had succeeded. There 


is, however, one dictum in the Young case which 
though not directly in point seems to have some 
bearing upon the question of the enforceability 
of such collective agreements... 

“Tt [the collective agreement] appears to their 
Lordships to be intended merely to operate as 
an agreement between a body of employers and 
a labour organization by which the employers 
undertake that, as regards their workmen, cer- 
tain rules beneficial to the workmen shall be 
observed. By itself it constitutes no contract 
between any individual employee and the com- 
pany which employs him. If an employer re- 
fused to observe the rules, the effective sequel 
would be, not an action by any employee, not 
even an action by Division No. 4 against the 
employer for specific performance or damages, 
but the calling of a strike until the grievance 
was remedied.” ; 

Considering the above evidence, the Court 
stated that it appeared clear “that the plain- 
tiffs have failed to show any contract of ser- 
vice with the defendant of which there could 
be a breach”. 

As the trial judge had dismissed the action, 
however, on the ground that assuming a con- 
tract and a dismissal, such dismissal was justi- 
fied, the Court dealt with this aspect of the 


case with the judgment on which it agreed. 


It was argued on behalf of the plaintiffs that 
they had the right to work only five days a 
week as they had insisted on doing since, 
under the rules of the International Union, it 
was stipulated that a foreman should not de- 
signate any particular day or how many days 
a member should work in any week provided 
the member engaged a substitute when absent. 

The board of arbitration had dealt only with 
clause 26 of the agreement, the plaintiffs con- 
tended, and its decision did not affect any 
other section. 

The Court held, however, that 
though it was not dealt with on the arbitration 
in terms yet the result of the arbitration was 
that par. 26 could not be resorted to to defeat 
par. 8 which was the controlling provision 
because it would allow to be done indirectly 
what could not be done directly. There is no 
doubt that ground would apply with equal 
force to this law so that if not in form yet in 
substance the point was settled by the arbitra- 
GIO, esi 

There seems no room for doubt as to what 
the intention of the plaintiffs was and as it was 
in distinct breach of the agreement a dismissal 
would have been entirely justified if they had 
been in fact in the employ of the defendant. 

It was considered that this rule was in effect 
“a clause dealing with the principle of the 
five-day week” and such clauses in the by-law 
were expressly excluded from the collective 
agreement by section 8. Wright v. Calgary 
Herald Ltd. (1938) 1, Western Weekly 
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NOTES ON CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST 
Monthly Summary 


I NDUSTRIAL employment showed its cus- 

tomary seasonal contraction at the 
beginning of January, 1938; the percentage 
loss was slightly smaller than the. average in 
the experience of the last seventeen years, 
but as employment in recent months has been 
at an extraordinarily high level, the actual 
number of persons released in the January 
slackening of industry was unusually large. 
The firms furnishing data laid off some 78,288 
workers at the date under review, or 6-8 per 
cent of their December 1 payrolls, as com- 
pared with an average decline of about seven 
per cent recorded at January 1 in the years, 
1921-1937. Returns were tabulated by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics from 10,437 
employers whose payrolls aggregated 1,081,471 
employees, as compared with 1,159,759 in the 
preceding month. The index (average, 1926 
=100) stood at 1138-4, compared with 121-6 
at December 1, 1987, and 103-8 at January 1, 
1937. The indexes for the beginning of 
January in the preceding ten years are as 


follows: 1936, 99-1; 1935, 94:4; 1934, 88-6; 
1935,.4 40°03. 69023, 9L"G 5 “TUSl e017 s. 119380! 
111-2; 1929, 109-1; 1928, 100-7 and 1927, 
95-9. 


Unemployment in Trade Unions—At the 
beginning of January, 1938, the percentage of 
unemployment among local trade unions stood 
at 18:0 in comparison with percentages of 
11-2 at the beginning of December, 1937, and 
14-3 at the beginning of January, 1937. For 
January, reports were compiled from a total 
of 1,931 labour organizations with a member- 
ship aggregate of 219,369 persons. 


Employment Office Reports—Reports re- 
ceived from the Offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada indicated a decline from 
November, 1987, but a gain over December 
a year ago, aS shown by the average daily 
placements effected. Logging was mainly 
responsible for the decrease under the first 
comparison and construction and maintenance 
and logging for the expansion under the 
second. Vacancies in December, 1937, 
numbered 34,479, applications 56,711 and place- 

51709—13 


ments in regular and casual employment 


33,109. 


Prices—In retail prices the cost per week 
of a family budget of staple foods, fuel and 
lighting and rent was $17.48 at the beginning 
of January, 1938, as compared with $17.58 
for December, 1987, the decrease being due 
to a decline in the cost of foods. Comparative 
figures for certain earlier dates are $17.04 for 
January, 1937; $1668 for January, 1936; 
$15.41 for June, 1933, (the low point in recent 
years); and $22.17 for January, 1930. In 
wholesale prices the weekly index number cal- 
culated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
and based upon prices in 1926 as 100 de- 
clined gradually after the first week in Janu- 
ary being 83-6 for the week ended January 
28, as compared with 84:3 for the week ended 
January 7. All of the eight principal groups 
were lower at the end of the period than at 
the beginning with the exception of the 
Non-Metallic Minerals group which advanced 
slightly. On a monthly basis the index num- 
ber was 82:7 for December, 1937; 81-3 for 
January, 1987; 72-9 for January, 1936; 63:5 
for February, 1933 (the low point in recent 
years); and 95-3 for January, 1930. 


Business Statistics—The most recent statis- 
tics available reflecting industrial conditions 
in Canada are given in the table on page 122. 
The index of the physical volume of business 
in December, 1937, was higher than in Decem- 
ber, 1936, but lower than in the preceding 
month when the highest level since 1929 was 
recorded. The index of mineral production in 
December, 1937, was 11 per cent lower than 
in November but 9 per cent higher than in 
December, 1936. The production of copper 
for the year 1937 was 28 per cent higher than 
for 1936, nickel 13 per cent higher, lead 8 per 
cent and zinc 9 per cent higher. Gold pro- 
duction in 1937 exceeded four million ounces 
for the first time. The index of manufacturing 
in December indicated a lower level of activity 
than in the preceding month but for the year 
it indicated a volume about 10 per cent 
greater than in 1936 and about equal to that 
of 1929. Construction and electric power out- 
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MONTHLY STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA* 
(Official statistics except where noted) 
1938 1937 1937 1936 
January December November January December November 
Trade, external aggregate....... pial Meare ate aie Pies AO 131,611,038} 188,486,588) 185,298,742] 152,403,159] 189,035,536 
‘Imports, merchandise for ' 
CONSUTMDEION | oe Bo tpeichaciere' are e@h aL alerersee miclananen nes 53, 125,039 80, 669,072 51,882,618 52,996, 494 66, 169, 416 
Exports, Canadian produce... $ |..............- 77,681,780} 106,662,684 82, 242, 056 98,074,320} 120,971,384 
Customs duty collected......... So 28 eae 8,018, 692 10, 270, 206 7,280,313 7,597, 823 8,320,565 
Bank debits to individual 
ACCOUNES nb saeck wea orora een O Llcinemistebe srietes 3,081,414, 768] 2,925,615, 844] 3,227,354, 600) 3,404,591, 886] 3,302,561, 645 
Bank notes in circulation....... Sal asereee ae 101,676,294) 106,787,781) 108,947,321] 109,149,085) 116,023,209 
Bank deposits, savings.......... toatl Meee tana EO at 1,582, 825,511} 1,570, 213,802] 1,548,604,580] 1,547,822,474] 1,546,776,305 
Bank loans, commercial, etc.... $ |.............. 748,817,240) 768,263,684 687,349,679] 675,451,831] 692,647,974 
Security prices, index numbers— 
COMMON ISCOC KBaes or eaiete ele overs Lietic eirioeieteertene 103-7 103-1 137-4 129-2 131-8 
IDTElerred StOCKS aces temic wee cb eeu eden bias lat ls 81-0 82-0 99-2 93-9 91-1 
@)Mndex ofinterest rates... 57ers ciel ooess cee bees: 71-2 72-7 70-4 69-7 71-8 
eS Prices, wholesale, index number. 182-9 82-7 83-1} 81-3 79-6 77.2 
2) Prices, retail, family budget. $ 17-48 17-58 17-56 17-04 16-99 16-96 
Index, retail sales, unadjusted.......]..........e00- 116-3 83-9 62-8 107-8 77-6 
(3) Index, retail sales, adjusted......].............-- 89-2 79°3 73°8 80-9 75-6 
(2) Employment, index number, 
(employers’ pay-roll figures)... . 113-4 121-6 125-2 103-8 110-1 111-0 
(2) (4) Unemployment, percent- 
age (trade union members)..... 13-0 11-2 8-9 14-3 12-7 11-0 
Railway— 
(5) Car loadings, revenue 
PrOIGI tReet etree cars 179, 839 170,499 218, 2538 185, 006 171,421 211,573 
Canadian National Rail- 

ways, gross earnings...... $ 13,321, 632 15,722,180 16,773,527 14, 048 ,352 16, 227, 225 16, 151, 674 

Operating expenses........ La fess ta-cs eheeneac cae) Reale Seater tere 12,615,073 11,797, 632 11,901,261 11,695, 200 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 

gross earnings...........- §.0 | eerie ccs 12, 262, 235 12,992, 167 10,194,064 12, 253 , 203 12,116,559 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 

operating expenses, 

MINE Ga see occ eSoisiees OL lL ameeteren sso oie 9,336, 869 9,528,334 9,280,554 8,711,396 8,577,907 
Steam railways, freight in : 

A OHDSTYD LUGS 4-05 oa eis svsrarets creed dhe | CRotateep cers tae otal Nhk eheie tar ataveys a,c) 2,543, 902,854!) 2,053,315, 753] 2,160,608,462| 2,375, 894,024 
Buildin’ permits... .cess. seco t kes (lar Ph etd ote 3,543,073 4,956,000 1,696, 000 3, 282,000 3,098, 000 
7() Contracts awarded.......... $ 9,140,000 10, 763, 600 14,716,300 6, 622, 200 6,118, 800 13,840,000 
Mineral Production— 

Pimaronucny re icicns see sacs tons 74, 862 81,032 81, 463 66, 400 68, 499 74,337 

Steel ingots and castings...... tons 112,307 98,334 110,688 115, 237 103 ,952 98,534 

Merro-alloye. neces cei. ieiesie tons 5,497 5, 846 6,30 6,519 rae: 5,950 

HGCA Sree eerelctttae site si nialeccts bettie. wos: 26,373, 673 33 , 824, 605 34,112,307 40,373,432 38,316,019 

ARCH EY Feat IMIENORE, raaieletoe: » lbs fares Bee es 30, 792, 798 30,596, 302 19,782,526 21,319,075 22,779,772 

CONDOR ae tae eel aeicleteieie bin Lb alilecer eee cseee 49, 246, 080 50,735,281 37, 282, 247 43,608,309 37,007,475 

Nickeleenmetoe tenes cs vaeiicls Lbst sees Seen: 20, 624,079 19,733,115 16,173,486 18,049,789 15,087,856 

ole es eile aie. cee teks ounces)... + 2ve) aes 361,671 352,829 328,545 331,758 20,835 

Silene cite er ices cete ater OUNCES ashes 1,366,034 1,615,990 1,390,476 1,847,308 1,676,751 

Foe) WU iy ae ie scied iia tons}! Aa8 ih eee 1,573,148 1,622,270 1,477,621 1,497,081 1,467,155 
Crude petroleum imports....... als Pees ae re 57,060,000} 159,620,000 54,640,000 60,570,000} 146,190,000 
Rubber 1mportsiciasc- cess -- TDS Sse oe ree tee 5, 867,000 10,723,000 3,656, 000 2,673,000 9,649,000 
Cotton, raw, imports........... | lov tes (Ep ora te 13, 723,000 23, 183 ,000 15,189,000 20, 843, 000 21,105,000 
Wool, raw, imports.............: Ths cea noe 623 , 000 1,244,000 1,961,000 1,770,000 1,878,000 
Timber scaled in British Colum- 

VENT? GS ee RON he en SP Dasfte| See eee 224,902,684] 271,439,636] 115,001,704] 245,172,491) 254,370,200 
Flour production.............++ Dbis| oe eereeenee 1,010,971 1,449,419 1,008, 630 1,090,392 ,459, 000 
(6) Sugar, manufactured......... Ibs. 19, 962, 780 62,258,391] 141,431,258 21,952,270 95,656,480) 157,483,110 
Foot wear production.......... PAILS] ote oe 1,385,289 1,622,765 1,482, 000 1,539,942 1,602,000 
Output of central electric stations 

dailyaverdgelis.icc. eons Je Wilh ve seie pe unbteee 79,290,000 80,488, 000 74,811,000 75,024, 000 75,369,000 
Sales of insurance............... Cy LSA Seen A ORES 36, 459, 000 37,901, 000 27,492,000 33, 883 , 000 36, 437,000 
Newsprint production........... CONS | Psnace neces 293 , 040 302, 240 287, 690 289,310 285,770 
Automobiles, passenger, production.|.............. 14,384 13, 793 15,009 16,542 10,086 
(8) Index of Physical Volume of ; 

WBUSIMNOSS oe oe Scio 5 od te ce be aislclhel|ise tetese otis e/« 121-4 127-9 116-9 118-4 118-0 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION...........]-0-eeeeeeeeces 125-2 133-5 119-4 121-1 121-7 

Mineral production... ..ccccctesin linia mciaieisinnajecss 183-8 207-9 156-8 168-5 157-2 

Manufacturing atc. << sities e< sitee se lsic siete els claatetst$ 120-5 132-4 122-8 123-1 125-5 

Construction. fol see eso cics sheets loi eaters eats 64-3 48-3 37°7 40-8 42-7 

BIGCtric POWER... se cissicces meee ie « leeeueaieteeae in 231-8 230-2 223-4 219-4 215-6 
IDISTRIBUTION Sch) soeke Ue sere <telate ete ota c whstene es ototetete 110-5 111-8 109-8 110-6 107-4 

Trade SMployMeNnt i265 5 icsevelelever ails sates (geusee ake sis 134-1 132-4 131-1 129-5 129-0 

C@arloadings: e001 cee visgc tere crou cieoe eiiecreer ee 84-4 79-5 79-4 85-0 74-4 

BMporte 9. bcc a heeelle. sees ce [eee too eae se 90-3 108-4 93-3 93°5 95-7 

ESO: shite cies ofstolethe « Rrosatevevcuo lester tv peeB ie: +\a.3 81-9 102-7 107-4 107-6 106-1 








*Most of the figures in this table with an analysis are included in the Monthly Review of Business Statistics issued by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, price $1.00 per year. 


{For the week ended February 1, 1938. ‘ ; + | 

1) Calculated from yields of Ontario bonds. (?) For group figures see articles elsewhere in this issue. 

*) Adjusted for number of business days and seasonal variations. (4) Figures for end of previous month. 

6) Figures for four weeks ending January 29, 1938, and corresponding previous periods. 

(8) Sugar production given in periods of four weeks ending January 29, 1938, December 31, and December 4, January 
30, 1937, December 31 and November 28, 1936. (7) MacLean’s Building Review. (8) Index numbers are adjusted 
when necessary for seasonal variation. 
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put both showed increase in the month under 
review over the previous month and over 
December, 1936. The total value of con- 
struction contracts awarded in 1937 exceeded 
the total for 1936 by 38 per cent. Residential 
construction was up 381 per cent in this com- 
parison, industrial construction 126 per cent 
and business building construction 46 per 
cent. The index of car loadings after adjust- 
ments for seasonal changes was higher in 
December, 1937, than in November but slightly 
lower than in December, 1936. Imports and 
exports showed decline in both comparisons. 
Information available for January, 1988, 
showed advance in wholesale prices both as 
compared with December, 1937, and with 
January, 19387, while employment and the 
value of contracts awarded were lower than in 
the previous month but higher than in Janu- 
ary, 1937. The number of cars of revenue 
freight exceeded the previous month’s figures 
by 5 per cent but was 3 per cent less than 
in January, 1937. 


Strikes and Lockouts—The number of 
strikes and lockouts recorded during Janu- 
ary was twenty-four, involving 4,293 workers 
and causing a time loss of 31,939 man work- 
ing days, as compared with eighteen disputes 
in December, involving 3,842 workers and 
time loss of 29,898 days. The important dis- 
putes in January were those involving fisher- 
men and fish handlers in Nova Scotia, pulp- 
wood cutters in Ontario and sawmill workers 
in Alberta. In December the most important 
dispute was that of coal miners in New 
Brunswick which was terminated early in 
January. In January, 1937, there were fifteen 
disputes, involving 6,009 workers, with a time 
loss of 67,082 days, most of which was due to 
strikes of cotton factory workers at Welland, 
Ont., and loggers near Flanders, Ont. Of the 
twenty-four disputes recorded for January, 
nineteen were recorded as terminated during 
the month, three resulting in favour of the 
employers affected, five in favour of the 
workers involved, compromise settlements being 
reached in nine cases, while the results of two 
disputes were recorded as indefinite. Five 
disputes, involving approximately 124 workers, 
were recorded as unterminated at the end of 
the month. These figures do not include those 
strikes and lockouts in which employment con- 
ditions were no longer affected but which had 
not been called off or definitely declared ter- 
minated by the unions involved. 


During the month the De- 


Industrial partment received the re- 
Disputes port of a Board of Con- 
Investigation ciliation and Investigation 
Act established in connection 


with a dispute between the 
City of Winnipeg and certain of its hydro 


electrical workers, a minority report being 
submitted by the nominee of the city. The 
texts of these reports are given on pages 129- 
133. 


The Speech from the 
Unemploment Throne, opening the nine- 
Insurance teenth Parliament of Can- 


Forecast in ada, referred to the possi- 
Throne Speech—bility of enacting a na- 
Provincial Co- tional unemployment insur- 
operation ance measure during the 
Sought present session. In this re- 

spect the Speech stated: 

“The co-operation of the provinces has 
been sought with a view to an amendment 
of the British North America Act, which 
would empower the Parliament of Canada to 
enact forthwith a national scheme of un- 
employment insurance. My ministers hope 
the proposal may meet with early approval, 
in order that unemployment insurance legisla- 
tion may be enacted during the present session 
of Parliament.” 

In a letter to the provincial premiers, 
under date of January 20, the Prime Minis- 
ter, Right Hon. W. L. Mackenzie King indi- 
cated the extent of the proposed amendment 
to the British North America Act to permit 
of the establishment of a federal system 
of unemployment insurance. The proposed 
amendment consisted of the addition of the 
two words “Unemployment Insurance” to 
Section 91 of the Act, (the section which 
designates the matters over which the Domin- 
ion Parliament has specific jurisdiction). 

The Prime Minister asked the early con- 
sideration of this proposed amendment by the 
Provincial Governments in order that it might 
be submitted to Parliament. 


On February 2, the Minis- 


National ter of Labour, Hon. 
Employment Norman McL. Rogers, 
Commission announced the dissolution 
Dissolved of the National Employ- 


ment Commission. The 
Commission was established by the National 
Employment Commission Act, which received 
Royal Assent on April 8, 19386 (LaABouR 
Gazerte, March, 1936, page 230 and July, 
1936, page 601), and the appointment of its 
personnel was by Order in Council under 
date of May 14, 1936 (Lasour GazettE, May, 
1936, page 391). 

In accordance with the provisions of the 
Act a Youth Employment Committee (La- 
BouR Gazerte, September, 1936, page 769) and 
a Women’s Advisory Committee (LABOUR 
Gazutts, November, 1936, page 975) were 
set up. The Youth Employment Committee 
was appointed for the purpose of giving special 
attention to the youth aspect of unemploy- 
ment and relief, and to assist the Commission 
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in the formulation of measures to utilize un- 
employed youth on work and training pro- 
jects and to improve existing facilities 
for vocational guidance and _ placement. 
The Women’s Employment Committee was 
appointed to investigate and report upon 
means to aid unemployed women in securing 
employment. 

In the September, 1937, issue of the Lasour 
GazeTTE (page 975) there appeared a review 
of the Commissions’ Interim Report and it 
was indicated by the Minister in his state- 
ment that the final report is in the process of 
being printed. 

The Minister’s complete statement in re- 
gard to this matter was as follows: 

“With the presentation of its final report 
to the Government and the completion of its 
advisory duties the National Employment 
Commission has now been dissolved. The 
final report of the Commission is now in 
process of translation and printing and will be 
tabled and released as soon as it is available. 


The two special committees on youth em- 
ployment and women’s employment have also 
been dissolved. These committees reported 
directly to the National Employment Com- 
mission and their active duties were com- 
pleted some time ago. It is possible that the 
services of former members of these com- 
mittees will be used on a voluntary basis in 
connection with the supervision of training 
projects for unemployed young people. As 
announced in the Speech from the Throne it 
is proposed to continue these training pro- 
jects through the coming year.” 

In making this announcement the Minister 
of Labour, expressed warm appreciation of the 
valuable services rendered by the National 
Employment Commission and the two special 
advisory committees. 


Early totals of unemployed 


December persons receiving non-agri- 
Statistics cultural material aid 
indicate throughout Canada in 
reduction December, 1937 revealed 
in relief another material reduction 
recipients from unemployment aid 
from 1936. figures for the final month 


of 1936. 

Hon. Norman MchL. Rogers, Minister of 
Labour, on February 9 issued early approxi- 
mations from the National Employment 
Commission’s registration of persons recelving 
material aid throughout Canada. They 
showed that approximately 148,000 fully em- 
ployable persons were receiving non-agricul- 
tural material aid in December, 1937. This 
was a decrease of nearly 38 per cent from 
December, 1936, when the number was 237,694. 


In comparison with the total for November, 
1937, an increase of approximately 10 per cent 
was indicated. More than three-quarters of 
the total of fully employable persons on aid 
was reported from the 52 aid distributing 
cities. 

When totals of all those in receipt of non- 
agricultural material aid in December last 
were compared with the corresponding month 
of 1936, a decrease of 32 per cent was shown. 
The total number, including totally unem- 
ployable, partially employable and fully em- 
ployable, together with all dependents of 
family heads, was approximated to be 551,000 
in December last. This was an increase of 9 
per cent over November, 1937. 


Saskatchewan drought conditions continued 
to reflect themselves as an overwhelming 
factor in swelling totals of persons in receipt 
of agricultural aid. The early December 
figures from the registration showed 90,000 
farmers (resident farm operators) as receiving 
agricultural material aid for subsistence. 
These, together with their dependents, 
accounted for a farm population of 400,000. 
Of this total, 358,000 or approximately 90 
per cent were located in Saskatchewan. The 
number of all classes dependent upon agri- 
cultural aid in Saskatchewan showed an in- 
crease of 104 per cent over December, 1936. 


A Bill respecting the right 
of employees to organize 
was introduced in the Sas- 
katchewan Legislature on 
January 25. The legisla- 
tion proposed in the Baill 
(to be known as the “Trade 
Union Act, 1938”) would grant the right of 
organization to all employees and recognition 
of collective bargaining in employee-employer 
relationships. 

“Trade Union” is defined as meaning “any 
association or organization of employees, 
whether employed by one employer or more 
than one employer, formed for the purpose of 
advancing in a lawful manner the interests of 
such employees in respect to the terms and 
conditions of their employment.” 

On the right to organize, the Bill specifically 
provides: “It shall be lawful for employees to 
form themselves into a trade union or to join 
a trade union”; also, it is provided that col- 
lective bargaining shall be lawful “for members 
of a trade union to conduct such bargaining 
through the duly chosen officers of such union 
resident in Canada.” 

Another section nullifies any contract, writ- 
ten or verbal, whereby an employer attempts 
to “restrain any employee from exercising his 
rights under the Act.” 


Introduction 

of legislation 

in Saskatchewan 
on right to 
organize, etc. 
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The Bill declares that “any person who, by 
intimidation, by threat of loss of position or 
employment, by causing actual loss of position 
or employment or by any other threat seeks 
to compel any person to join or refrain from 
joining a trade union shall be guilty of an 
offence and liable upon summary conviction, in 
the case of a natural person, to a fine not ex- 
ceeding $100 and in default of payment to im- 
prisonment for a term not exceeding thirty 
days, and in the case of a corporation, to a fine 
not exceeding $1,000.” 


The right of employers to “suspend, transfer 
or lay off or discharge employees for proper 
and sufficient cause,” is guaranteed in the Bill. 

It is also provided that certain returns be 
filed with the Bureau of Labour and Public 
Welfare. Such returns to give information 
concerning certain phases of union activity— 
finances, membership, etc. 


Collective bargaining and the right of em- 
ployees to organize has been established in 
legislation in Manitoba by the enactment of 
the Strikes and Lockouts Prevention Act 
(Lasour GazettE, May, 1937, page 508); in 
Alberta by the Freedom of Trade Union Asso- 
ciation Act (Lasour Gazette, June, 1937, page 
639) ; in Nova Scotia under the Trade Union 
Act (Lasour GazettE, May, 1937, page 479 and 
August, 1937, page 860) ; and in British Colum- 
bia by the Industrial Conciliation and Arbitra- 
tion Act (Lasour Gazettr, December, 1937, 
page 1298 and January, 1938, page 30). 


It was brought out at pro- 


Revision of ceedings of the special com- 


Government mittee appointed by the 
Annuities Senate to consider and re- 
Rate port upon the operations of 


the Government Annuities 
Act that the longevity of persons had in- 
creased through recent years and since rates 
for Government annuities were computed. As 
a result a flat increase of 15 per cent was made 
in rates for annuities effective on and after 
September 5, 1936. Professor M. A. Mackenzie 
of Toronto University was engaged to make in- 
vestigation into the actuarial experience of 
annuity contracts issued by the Department 
since the inception of the Government Annui- 
ties Act, and in accordance with recommenda- 
tions mide in 'the report of Professor Mackenzie 
new tables of rates for annuities were made 
effective on and after February 1, 1938, by 
authority of Order in Council P. C. 129 dated 
January 19, 1938, providing for an increase 
in rates, over the interim tables, at some ages 
on some plans, and a downward revision from 
the interim tables on other plans and at 
different ages. 


In the twenty-fifth annual 
report of the United States 
Secretary of Labor cover- 
ing the activities of the De- 
partment for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1937, refer- 
ence is made to the forthcoming twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the establishment of the Depart- 
ment. 

In view of this anniversary of the Depart- 
ment, Miss Frances Perkins, the Secretary of 
Labor, outlines the objectives of Congress in 
establishing the Department. “Congress,” Miss 


Annual Report 
of United States 


Secretary of 
Labor 


Perkins states, “definitely left the impression 


that it sought to conserve the interests of the 
worker without drawing a line between the 
unorganized and organized working man, but 
rather with the fundamental idea of assisting 
the wage earner and thus improving the gen- 
eral welfare.” 

Miss Perkins then proceeds to review the 
events which have taken place since the in- 
ception of the Department, events which she 
states are “responsible in greater or lesser 
degree for the situation at the moment.” 

Reviewing the great technical advances and 
the resultant technological unemployment, the 
Secretary notes the paradox of increased em- 
ployment, production of goods and per capita 
income. 

The Secretary then refers to the trade union 
development of the last twenty-five years stat- 
ing that “as the union gained in strength and 
influence, through agreements, legislation and 
other means the employee’s ambitions rose, and 
his demands for a better living and more 
security for himself and his dependents in- 
creased.” 

Dealing with the improvement in the con- 
ditions of employment of wage earners in the 
United States since the Department of Labor 
was created in 1913, Miss Perkins states that 
“the recent years have seen many gains through 
legislation and by custom. The Department 
has continued to promote and assist in de- 
veloping a program of reasonably short hours 
of labor; adequate annual income from wages; 
safe and healthful conditions of work; practical 
industrial relations based on collective bargain- 
ing, conciliation, mediation and arbitration 
through government agencies; and the elimina- 
tion of child labor.” 

Referring to wages of workers during the 
fiscal year reviewed, the report states that the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics records show that 
the average weekly earnings of factory work- 
ers in the United States were 13-4 per cent 
higher in June, 1937, than in June, 1936. In 
June, 1936, they were almost 11 per cent higher 
than in the corresponding month of the previ- 
ous year. 
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According to the records of the Department, 
there were 3,743 strikes in the United States 
during the fiscal year, there being more than 
1,745,000 workers involved, and the loss in 
man-days of work was more than 27,000,000. 

The report also observed that approximately 
1,500,000 persons found employment during the 
period reviewed. Commenting on the strife 
between the A. F. of L. and the C. I. O. 
(Lasour GazeTTE November, 1937, page 1178), 
the report states: “The Department of Labor 
and every officer and bureau in it has con- 
sistently refrained from taking any part, or 
showing any favours or partiality in this in- 
ternal upheaval in the labor movement.” The 
Secretary of Labor noted that there were 
strong forces at work within these unions tend- 
ing towards an equitable resolving of the dif- 
ferences and a move toward reconciliation be- 
tween the two organizations. 

In an Appendix to the report summaries 
of the activities of the Bureaus and Services 
of the Department are given including the 
Conciliation Service; Employment; the office 
of the Solicitor; Division of Public Contracts; 
Office of the Chief Clerk; the Division of 
Labor Standards; the office of the Director 
of Personnel; Department Library; the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics; the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service; the Children’s Bureau; 
the Women’s Bureau; and the United States 
Housing Corporation. 


In its second annual report 
submitted to Congress re- 
cently, the Social Security 


U. S. Social 


Security Board’s 


second annual Board states that “the 
report second fiscal year’s opera- 
tions under the _ Social 


Security Act (Lasour GazerTe, September, 
1935, page 801) marked broad advances on all 
the fronts of economic security, health, and 
welfare designated in the act by Congress.” 

The present report which covers the activi- 
ties of the Social Security Board for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1937, summarizes the 
progress made under each of the various pro- 
grams designated in the Social Security Act as 
follows: 

“1, The beginning of payment of old-age bene- 
fits and unemployment compensation under the 
two social insurance programs of the Act. __ 

“9. Receipt of more than 30,000,000 applica- 
tions for account numbers from workers in 
every part of the country covered by the old- 
age insurance program. 

“3. Enactment of unemployment compensa- 
tion laws in all 48 States, the District of Col- 
umbia, Alaska and Hawaii, and approval of all 
these laws by the Board. Some 21,000,000 work- 
ers are employed in jobs covered by these un- 
employment compensation laws. y 

“4. Provision of regular monthly financial 
assistance to some 2,000,000 households having 
needy aged persons, blind persons or dependent 
children, this assistance being rendered under a 
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joint Federal-State program in operation in 44 
States and Territories.” 

According to tabular statistics given in an 
appendix to the report, cases receiving public 
assistance under the Social Security Act in 
June, 1937, were divided as follows: 1,293,964 
persons were in receipt of old-age assistance; 
35,974 received aid on account of blindness; aid 
to dependent children was granted to 425,065 
children in 170,768 families. The number of 
cases receiving general relief in June, 1937, 
was 1,274,000, while the number of persons 
certified as in need of relief employed under 
the Works Program was 1,753,876 under the 
Works Progress Administration and 453,071 
under “Other Federal Agencies.” Cases for 
which subsistence payments were certified by 
the Resettlement Administration totalled 191,- 
248 for June, 1937. 

In another appendix to the report figures are 
given showing obligations incurred for pay- 
ments to recipients of special types of public 
assistance, for general relief extended to cases 
in the United States, earnings of persons cer- 
tified as in need of relief under the Works 
Program, and Subsistence payments under the 
Resettlement Administration, for the period 
February 1, 1936, to June 30, 1937. During 
the 17 months period, the total expended on all 
public relief, exclusive of administration ex- 
penses, was $3,407,934,445. 

Total administrative expenditures of the 
Social Security Board for the fiscal year 1936- 
37, amounted to $17,438,864.25. 

The report also stated that programs pro- 
vided for under the Social Security Act, but 
administered by Federal agencies other than 
the Social Security Board, were in effect on a 
substantially nation-wide scale according to 
data supplied by these agencies. 

At the close of the fiscal year 51 programs for 
services for maternal and child health, 45 for 
child welfare, and 45 for crippled children had 
been approved by the Children’s Bureau of 
the Department of Labor for States and other 
jurisdictions. In all, 51 States and territories, 
public-health services had been extended and 
developed through grants of Federal funds 
administered by the United States Public 
Health Service of the Treasury Department. 
In 46 States and Hawaii, services for vocational 
rehabilitation had been extended by Federal 
grants, administered by the Office of Educa- 
tion of the Department of the Interior. 


The October, 1937, issue of 
Forty-Hour Week the New South Wales In- 
for Metal Miners dustrial Gazette, official 
in New South publication of the Depart- 
Wales ment of Labour and Indus- 

try, records that Mr. Justice 
A. M. Webb, sitting as an Industrial Commis- 
sion on October 5, awarded a forty-hour week 
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for underground employees and bracemen in 
metalliferous mines in that State. 

The matter arose out of an application to 
make the terms of an agreement between the 
Australia Workers’ Union and the Australian 
Mines and Metal Association an award of the 
Commission. (In the clause relative to hours, 
the agreement provided for a week of forty 
hours for underground employees and brace- 
men to be worked in five periods of eight hours 
each on Mondays to Fridays inclusive. A 
week of forty-four hours was stipulated for 
surface employees.) 

Mr. Justice Webb pointed out that under 
the Industrial Arbitration (Eight Hours) 
Amendment Act, 1930, the Industrial Commis- 
sion only had jurisdiction to grant a week 
of forty hours if it were satisfied that the in- 
dustry was one which was prejudicial to health. 
He had, therefore, requested Dr. Charles Bad- 
ham, New South Wales Government Medical 
Officer of Industrial Hygiene, to give evidence 
concerning the health hazards of underground 
workers in metalliferous mines. 

Dr, Badham stated that he gave considerable 
time to the study of dust disease of both 
metalliferous and coal miners. In his opinion, 
there is a hazard to health from dust diseases 
of the lungs in most of the metalliferous 
mines in New South Wales. Generally, the 
incidence of disease appears to be greater where 
the percentage of free silica or quartz is higher. 
The methods of work, however, have to be 
taken into account. As dust chiefly comes 
from blasting and the use of drills, the control 
of these two factors is of importance in rela- 
tion to the incidence of disease. He read a 
monograph written by himself dealing with 
pathology of the lungs of about eighty indi- 
viduals who had worked in various mines of 
the State. It would be an exception to find 
metalliferous mines in the State where the 
underground workings were not prejudicial to 
the health of those employed underground. 
He considered that the shortening of hours 
of work in those mines would be an important 
measure of relief, although he would not put 
it down as the foremost hygienic measure. 


The same issue of the IJn- 
dustrial Gazette also sum- 
marized a forty-hour week 
award in Queensland as fol- 
lows: 

In a judgment issued on the 6th October, 
1937, the Full Bench of Quensland Industrial 
Arbitration Court granted a 40-hour week 
without reduction of pay, to employees covered 
by the Northern Australian Breweries Ltd. 
The Court said that at present the weekly 
rate for unclassified labour under the award 
was £5 6s. a week, being 18s. above the basic 


Forty-Hour 
Week award 
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wage. This exceptionally high rate had been 
considered by the employers, who had not 
hesitated to share with their employees the 
increased profits that had from time to time 
accrued from this brewery’s operations. The 
following statements however, were made by 
the representatives of the Australian Workers’ 
Union, who made application for the reduced 
hours, and such statements had passed un- 
challenged, that the assets of the company are 
approximately 90 per cent greater than sub- 
scribed capital; that the profit for the year 
ended 30th June, 1936, represented approx- 
imately 22 per cent of the subscribed capital; 
that it could safely be assumed that for the 
year ended 30th June, 1937, the profits were as 
great, if not greater; that the cost of the 
40-hour week would still leave employers with 
a profit of 20 per cent on subscribed capital. 


However, the employers did challenge the 
Union’s claim that the reduction of the 
weekly hours to 40 would result in a com- 
mensurate increase in employment. Although 
their managing director admitted that some 
further employment would be caused, the ad- 
vocate for the employers claimed that the only 
result would be the employment of the present 
staff on Saturdays at overtime rates. 

The Court had frequently observed within 
the last few years that it would award a 
40-hour week where the employers could afford 
it, and more employment would result. 


According to the London 
Times correspondent in Paris: 
three decrees modifying 
the 40-hour week appeared 
in the Journal Officiel fixing 
the conditions in which employers may seek 
to recover lost hours—that is, legal working 
time lost owing to lack of work or lack of 
qualified workmen. 

In addition to the extra hours that may be 
worked in case of exceptional pressure of work, 
establishments which can show that they have 
been unable to recruit sufficient qualified per- 
sonnel are allowed an exceptional “credit” 
of 75 hours a year. The Ministry of Labour, 
after consulting employers and unions, will 
decide which trades this shall apply to. If, 
however, the unions can find sufficient qualified 
men unemployed in the neighbourhood they 
are to inform the local inspector of their names 
and qualifications, and he will take such in- 
formation into account in granting permission 
to use the exceptional “credit.” 

Furthermore the Ministry will decide in 
which industries hours lost owing to reduced 
activity not of a seasonal nature may be re- 
covered; in these cases not more than 100 
hours extra a year nor more than one hour 
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extra a day, may be worked. Employers may 
not take advantage of this modification with- 
out promising (1) to keep their workmen for 
at least a month after the recovery of the 
hours, and (2) to re-engage, if occasion arises, 
within six months the same men whom they 
had laid off for lack of work.” 


Industrial and Labour In- 


Survey of formation for January 8, 
World Un- published by the Interna- 
employment tional Labour Office, records 
situation. a further decrease in un- 


employment, and an increase 
in employment, as compared with the cor- 
responding month of 1936 in practically every 
country for which figures are available. The 
quarterly statistics, in which this almost uni- 
versal improvement is reflected, show that the 
only country in which an increase in unem- 
ployment is recorded is Denmark. However 
the real position of that country is not clear, 
since the employment statistics also show an 
increase. 

Previous quarterly statistics issued by the 
International Labour Office dealing with the 
world employment and unemployment situa- 
tion have been reviewed in the Labour Ga- 
zette (November, 1937, page 1181; August, 
1937, page 888, etc.). 

Commenting on this continued improvement, 
the International Labour Office notes that 
“the differences indicated this month between 
the figures for 1937 and those for the cor- 
responding months of 1936 are in general much 
the same as those shown in the previous table, 
a fact which shows that the improvement has 
been regularly maintained. The most notable 
exception was in the case of the United States, 
where the index of employment published three 
months ago recorded an improvement of 10 
points in comparison with the previous year, 
whereas the index now shows an improvement 
of only 3-5 points. In that country the em- 
ployment situation thus seems to have ap- 
proached last year’s level.” 

In presenting these statistics of employment 
and unemployment, the International Labour 
Office emphasizes the limitations of such 
figures, and states they do not afford any 
comparison of levels of unemployment or em- 
ployment in the various countries as methods 
applied in compiling such statistics differ from 
one country to another, and the figures only 
serve as an indication of the trend of em- 
ployment and unemployment in the countries 
concerned. 

Statistics based on unemployment insurance 
schemes, indicate declines in unemployment 
over the corresponding period of 1936, ranging 
from 7-4 in Switzerland, to 1-0 in the United 
Kingdom. Other decreases are recorded in 


Austria, 3°3; Belgium, 1-4; Czechoslovakia, 
4-2; the Netherlands, 7-1; while the only in- 
crease in unemployment was registered in 
Denmark, 4:3. 

Statistics obtained from returns made by 
trade unions also reflected the decline in 
unemployment. In Australia the reduction 
in unemployment was 2:7; Canada a decrease 
of 2-1; Sweden, 2:3; and the United States, 
1-0. 

Indices of employment computed from 
statistics obtained from the operation of 
Social insurance schemes register improve- 
ment as follows: Belgium, 1-9; Czecho- 
slovakia, 8-2; Great Britain, 3-4; Hungary, 
6-7; Latvia, 10-5; the Netherlands, 7-6; and 
Yugoslavia, 12-7, 

Returns from selected establishments also 
reflect the general improvement in the world 
employment situation, the index of employ- 
ment advancing in all countries reporting. 
The advance ranged from 17-2 in Estonia 
to 8°5 in the United States. The index of 
employment based on returns from selected 
establishments in Canada showed an improve- 
ment of 11-9 over the corresponding period 
of 1986. The improvement in other coun- 
tries was registered as follows: Finland, 9:8; 
Prance, 76°25 > eatery,” 11°14. Japan. ote oe 
Luxemburg, 9-2; Norway, 5-0; Poland, 11-9; 
South Africa, 5-4; Sweden, 9-7; and Switzer- 
land, 10-4. 


Note.—More recent and detailed statistics 
dealing with the employment situation in 
Canada are given in the article (four sections) 
entitled “Employment and Unemployment in. 
Canada in December, 1937,’ to be found else- 
where in this issue. 





Prison-Made Goods in U.S.A. 


The Monthly Labor Review for December, 
1937, published by the United States Bureau of 
Labour Statistics, contains a review of state 
laws regulating the sale of prison-made goods. 

The review is based upon a survey made 
recently by the Prison Industries Reorganiza- 
tion Administration, it being generally con- 
cluded that the movement to eliminate com- 
petition between prison and private industry 
is meeting with success. The survey showed 
that 12 states prohibit entirely the sale or dis- 
tribution of prison-made goods on the open 
market; 16 additional states have enacted gen- 
eral prohibitions with certain exemptions; and 
8 States including 3 of the foregoing have 
legislation specifically prohibiting the sale or 
distribution of imported prison-made goods. 
In all, 33 states have placed some restriction 
on the sale of prison products and every state 
has laws regulating the use of prison labour 
and the manufacture of goods in prisons. 
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RECENT PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 
INVESTIGATION ACT 


A N application for the establishment by the 
Minister of Labour of a Board of Con- 


eiliation and Investigation under the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act was received in the 
Department of Labour on January 26 from all 
classes of employees of the Temiscouata Rail- 
way Company other than those engaged in the 
running trades. The request of the employees, 
100 in number, for increased wages is stated 
to be the cause of the dispute. The matter 
of the application has been taken up with the 
employing company. 


A change occurred on February 14 in the 
personnel of the Board established in Decem- 
ber to deal with the Minto coal mines dispute, 
Mr. John S. McKinnon, of Saint John, NB., 
being appointed a Board member on the 
employees’ recommendation, succeeding Mr. 
James A. Whitebone. Mr. Whitebone had 
tendered his resignation following examination 
by the Department of a protest received from 
the coal operators regarding statements at- 
tributed to him. These statements were in the 
nature of public comments on matters under 
investigation by the Board and upon which 
it had not yet reported. 


Report of Board in Dispute Between City of Winnipeg and Its Employees 
Being Members of the Winnipeg, Pointe du Bois and Slave Falls 
Units of the Union of Hydre Electrical Workers 


The findings of the Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation established to deal with a 
wages dispute between the Corporation of the 
City of Winnipeg and certain of its employees 
being members of the Winnipeg, Pointe du 
Bois and Slave Falls Units of the Union of 
Hydro Electrical Workers were received in the 
Department of Labour on January 21. The 
report was signed by the chairman, the Hon- 
ourable E. A. McPherson, Chief Justice of the 
Court of King’s Bench of Manitoba, and Mr. 
EK. Ingles of London, Ontario, the employees’ 
nominee on the Board. Mr. Travers Sweat- 
man, of Winnipeg, the Board member nomin- 
ated by the civic authorities, submitted a 
minority report. The texts of these reports are 
given below: 


Repert of Board 


In the matter of a dispute between The Cor- 
poration of the City of Winnipeg (Em- 
ployer) and certain of its employees be- 
ng members of the Winnipeg, Pointe du 
Bois and Slave Falls Units of the Union 
of Hydro Electrical Workers (Employees). 


To the Honourable Norman MclL. Rogers, 
The Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ont. 


Dear Sir,—The Board appointed by you for 
the purpose of hearing the above dispute was 
duly sworn on the 6th day of January, 1938, 
and immediately commenced holding sessions 
on said date. 


The Employers were represented by Messrs. 
Brown, Sanger and Bond, and the Employees 
by Messrs. Keely and Lawton. 

The question submitted for the considera- 
tion of the Board was the request of the Em- 
ployees “that their wages should be immedi- 


ately restored to the basic rate of wages ex- 
isting in 19381, prior to the reduction which 
took place in 1932.” 

The applicants are all employees of the 
Winnipeg Hydro System, a department of 
the City of Winnipeg. The system was in- 
augurated by the City for the purpose of 
obtaining light and power for its citizens at 
a lower cost than existed under the private 
corporation then operating within the City. 
The undertaking was originally—and still is— 
financed by the City on its general credit. The 
result of the construction by the City of its 
Hydro System has been of great value to 
its citizens as a whole. Light and power was 
made available at a very low rate, not only 
to the users of the city supply, but also to 
those consumers dealing with the competitive 
corporation by reason of the general reduc- 
tion in rates. The Hydro System out of its 
earnings has also paid to the City during the 
period it has been in operation over $1,140,000 
in taxes, based on the amount it would have 
been liable to pay if it had been a private 
undertaking. 

The City found itself in a difficult financial 
condition in the year 19382, partially as the 
result of the heavy relief burden it was 
carrying. In addition the Hydro System also 
shows an operation deficit of $350,653.51 in 
that year, which was followed in the next 
three years by similar operating deficits. 

Representation was made by the City to 
the Employees in the year 1932 that it was 
necessary to reduce the rate of wages in order 
to partially cope with the financial difficulties 
then existing, and as a result, a reduction of 
ten per cent on all wages of hydro employees 
was agreed upon. In the following year a 
further reduction of ten per cent on the 
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salaries as they existed in 1933 was made for 
the same reason. It is not disputed that 
these reductions were considered by both 
parties as being only temporary, and that the 
basic rates, as agreed upon in 1931, were not 
altered, and a return to them was to be made 
as soon as the financial position made it 
possible. 

Submissions made by the employees in 
support of their application, and by the em- 
ployers in objecting to same, cover several 
grounds, which we shall deal with in order: 

First, that on account of the hazardous 
nature of the work, consideration should be 
given. The evidence, which consists of Ex- 
hibit 9, only shows the number of deaths 
from accidents and disablements over a period 
of years among electrical workers in the 
United States and Canada, but gives no in- 
formation as to percentages of employees 
affected in comparison with other industries. 
In any event, if it had a bearing on the rate 
of pay, it would only apply when arriving 
at a basic rate of wages in the industry, and 
not to the present application. 

Secondly, the comparative rates of wages 
paid with those paid by similar institutions. 
The employees based their contention on the 
fact that the Winnipeg Electric Company 
employees had only received a deduction of 
15 per cent in their wages, and have had 
approximately two-thirds of this restored as 
at May 1, 1937, and that the Manitoba Gov- 
ernment Telephones had made its reduction 
of 7 per cent in 1932, and a further reduction 
in the hours per week of work in 1933, which 
latter change kad been restored to them in 
1936. The only restoration given to the ap- 
plicants was in 1934, when 34 per cent was 
granted to the electricians and mechanics. 
On the other hand, the employees of the 
Hydro in 1931 were on the whole receiving 
higher wages than that paid by the Winnipeg 
Electric Company. Comparative statements 
were filed to show the present relative standing 
of the wages paid by these two corporations, 
which was objected to as not being correct 
by the representatives of the employees. There 
is considerable difficulty in making actual 
comparison owing to the different classifica- 
tion and the different duties assigned to ap- 
parently the occupants of the same positions. 
A general picture would indicate, however, 
that there is not at the present time a very 
serious difference between the wages paid. In 
some cases one company paid higher and in 
other lower wages than the competing com- 
pany. 

Thirdly, the representatives of the employ- 
ers strongly urged that any restoration of 
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part of the cuts to any one group would neces- 
sitate a similar restoration to all of the city’s 
employees. It would appear, however, that 
the city, of its own initiative, has already 
granted restoration to firemen which did not 
apply to all employees on the ground that 
it was to place them on equality with in- 
creases granted in other cities. There also 
appears to have been given additional restor- 
ations to the city machine shop workers to 
equalize them with rates of pay paid to similar 
employees by the railroads; so that the actual 
condition exists that other employees of the 
city have been granted restorations in wages 
which did not apply to all employees. 

Fourthly, it was also contended by the em- 
ployers that the cost of living had decreased, 
thereby giving additional purchasing power 
to employees which is equal to partial restora- 
tion. The evidence submitted by both parties 
was conflicting as to the present cost of living, 
although obtained from the same source; but 
it was agreed by all parties that the figures 
submitted were only estimates based on partial 
information, and that both the geographical 
location and the seasonal cost of living would 
affect any figures as to the average cost in 
the whole Dominion. Your Board was further 
of the opinion that the reduction, if any, was 
very slight. 

Fifthly, in the opinion of your Board, the 
main controlling factor upon which wages 
should be raised is in reference to the financial 
ability of employers to pay, and the effect 
of it upon the application. The employers 
submitted that the city was not in a financial 
condition to restore any portion of the reduc- 
tions; that they had not improved their 
financial position since the deductions were 
made, and that the deductions were to stand 
until there was a recovery and improvement 
in the city’s position. 

The employees distinguished between the 
general financial situation of the city and 
the financial position of the Hydro as a single 
unit. At the time of the reductions mentioned 
above the Hydro showed an annual deficit 
on operating costs, and the city was also in 
financial difficulties; so that each of the parties 
in agreeing to the reduction was to a certain 
extent justified in assuming that the recovery 
was on the one hand in reference to the 
Hydro as a unit, and on the other hand to 
the city as a whole. 

If the contention of the employees is cor- 
rect, that they should have their cuts restored 
as and when the Hydro improves its position, 
it is necessary to analyze to a limited degree 
the financial standing of the Hydro at that 
time and since. 
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According to the annual statement of the 
Hydro Electric System for 1936 (Exhibit 2), 
it appears that the Hydro had surpluses in their 
operating account from 1923 to 1931, both in- 


clusive. Since 1931 the following deficits were 
incurred :— 
Pane heen eee be eee ant, $350,653 51 
DOSS. Meee ene ee Ce ee 389,481 09 
(a arte De i Mes MRS i 301,910 08 
ROOD ee ee eee RO a, 219,421 20 


and in the year 1936 there was an operating 
surplus of $33,819.53. During the same period, 
from 1932 to 1936, there was an increase each 
year in the quantity of units generated and 
purchased, and a corresponding increase in the 
revenue each year, with the exception of 1933, 
which was approximately $20,000 less than the 
previous year, but which loss was regained in 
1934 and increased thereafter. At the end of 
1936 there was a deficit of $800,124.51. It is, 
however, of importance to note that the deficits 
shown since 1931 were not caused by a reduc- 
tion in production and sale of power, but were 
the result of the fact that the Hydro had pre- 
viously entered into a contract with the Win- 
nipeg Electric Company for the purchase of 
power to give them sufficient available supply 
during the period of the construction of addi- 
tional plant at Slave Falls. As additional units 
were installed at Slave Falls, the quantity of 
power purchased under that contract was 
gradually reduced until it ceased altogether 
and the Hydro was producing sufficient for its 
full requirements. The effect of this situation, 
while necessary and quite proper, was that the 
Hydro was being charged up during those four 
years with the cost of the power purchased 
and the carrying charges on the construction 
work which took place each year, thereby 
causing the deficit shown in those four years 
pending the arrival of the time when the con- 
struction was completed and the utility was 
selling its own energy, which was eventually 
arrived at, as is shown by the gradual reduc- 
tion in the annual deficit from 1933 to 1936, 
when no power was being purchased and an 
operating surplus was obtained. 


The evidence further shows that the esti- 
mated surplus for the year 1987 was $150,000, 
but on the actual figures to date it might 
amount to $190,000. 


It was further shown that while the annual 
increase in the sale of power had not during 
the depression increased at the same rate as 
in previous years, there was, however, 4 
gradual increase each year, and there is no 
present reason for expecting a reducion in the 
same, 

It would therefore appear that the Hydro as 
a utility had improved its position since 1982. 


Your Board is of the opinion that the con- 
tention of the City that the City did not im- 
prove its financial condition ag a whole is 
correct. 

Both parties to the dispute referred fre- 
quently to the Brittan report of 1926. Your 
Board is of the opinion that that report was 
only effective in dealing with the basic rates 
established in 1931, and has no bearing upon 
the present dispute. 

The employers also filed a copy of their sub- 
mission to the Royal Commission now dealing 
with the financial position of the various gov- 
ernments, and information as to relief costs 
and the cause of their present financial situa- 
tion. Your Board recognizes the difficulties 
and the problems with which the city is faced, 
but think that their responsibility is to answer 
the question submitted to them. 

Your Board feels that the employees in 
making their application are in a different 
position to the general employees. The Hydro 
Electric System was originally undertaken not 
for the purpose of making a profit for the 
general benefit of the city, but for the purpose 
of supplying power and light at as low a cost 
as possible after making provisions for the 
proper financing of its production cost; that it 
has justified itself by the benefits the citizens 
of the district have received, either directly or 
indirectly; that the deficits incurred on the 
books during the four years during which the 
new construction was going on were only tem- 
porary deficits, not caused by decrease of 
business or reduction in revenue; that it has 
improved and is improving its financial posi- 
tion each year; and that until such time as 
the city alters its policy to one under which 
the Hydro would be opevated for the purpose 
of making a profit to pay into the general 
revenue of the city for the purpose of reducing 
taxes generally, the same should be considered 
as a separate unit. The effect of a restoration 
will not increase the taxation of the city, but 
will only delay the date at which the present 
deficit will be wiped out. We are of the opinion 
that this deficit should be gradually reduced, 
and that the wage cut should be gradually 
restored. 

We, therefore, recommend that at the present 
time the wages of the applicants be restored as 
at the 1st January, 1938, to the extent of elim- 
inating the reduction made in 1933, leaving” 
only the first deduction of 10 per cent in effect. 


Dated at the City of Winnipeg this 12th day 
of January, 1938. 


(Sgd.) E. A. McPuHerrson, 
Chairman. 
(Sgd.) E. Incaiss, 
Member. 
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Minority Report 


Minority Report of Travers Sweatman, 
K.C., a member of the Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation 


In the matter of a dispute between The Cor- 
poration of the City of Winnipeg (em- 
ployer) and certain of its employees 
being members of the Winnipeg, Pointe 
du Bots and Slave Falls units of the Union 
of Hydro Electrical Workers (employees). 


Winnipeg, Manitoba, 
Japuary 12, 1938. 


To: The Hon. Norman Mcl. Rogers, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Canada. 


Dear Sir:— 

After most careful consideration, I regret 
that I am compelled to dissent from the ma- 
jority opinion of this Board. 

The city raised two defences to the applica- 
tion of the employees affected by this report— 
first, that wage rates now in force are as high 
and in some cases higher than the rates paid 
for similar services by private firms and cor- 
porations in the city, particularly the wages 
paid by the Winnipeg Electric Railway Com- 
pany; second, that the condition of the city’s 
finances is such that the city is now unable to 
increase the rates of pay. 

I have already discussed this whole matter 
at length in my Minority Report dated De- 
cember 4, 1987, and filed in the Report of the 
Conciliation Board covering the various other 
employees of the City of Winnipeg who made 
application for a restoration of wages. This 
Board was composed of The Hon. Mr. Justice 
A. K, Dysart, Chairman, Mr. Marcus Hyman 
and myself. It is unnecessary for me to 
repeat these reasons in this report, but in my 
opinion they are applicable to the present 
application. 

The majority opinion of this Board is 
based upon the principle that because “the 
Hydro Electrical System wus originally under- 
taken not for the purpose of making a, profit 
for the general benefit of the city, but for the 
purpose of supplying power and light at as low 
a cost as possible after making provisions for 
the proper financing of its production cost; 
... and that until such time as the city alters 
its policy to one under which the Hydro 
would be operated for the purpose of making 
a profit to pay into the general revenue of the 
city for the purpose of reducing taxes general- 
ly, the same should be considered as a separate 
unit.” This principle, in my opinion, is un- 
sound. The very expression “employees of 
the Hydro” is an inaceurate one. They are 


not employees of the Hydro but employees of 
the City of Winnipeg. Upon a final analysis 
the reasoning of the majority opinion of this 
Board is premised on treating the Hydro as 
if it were a separate corporation, which is not 
the case. The whole Hydro development was 
financed on the credit of the City of Win- 
nipeg. The debentures which the City of 
Winnipeg sold for the purpuse of raising the 
money contain no lien against the plant of the 
Hydro. These debenture-holders have no 
rights in the event of default, against the 
Hydro plant. They are simply creditors of 
the City of Winnipeg, upon whose credit the 
whole Hydro project has been financed. 

If preferential treatment is given to the 
employees of the City Hydro Department 
because the Hydro happens at present to be 
showing an operating profit, then the same 
reasoning logically applies to many other 
departments of the City of Winnipeg. For 
example, what is the diiference between a 
billing clerk in the Hydro Department hand- 
ling light and power bills and a billing clerk 
in the Water Works Department handling 
water bills? It is obvious that there is no 
difference. If these premises upon which the 
majority of the Board rest their opinion are 
sound, then the billing clerk in the Water 
Works Department is entitled to an increase 
because the Water Works Department is 
making money. The employees of the Licens- 
ing Department who collect a large amount 
of revenue at a very small expense are en- 
titled to special consideration, and so on 
throughout the entire city service. If we 
follow this argument to its logical conclusion, 
then the unfortunate employees who are 
working in the various departments of the 
city from which no revenue is secured, are 
just “out of luck.” ‘Could anything be more 
absurd? 

Let us test this reason’‘ng in another way. 
Supposing the general revenues of the city 
were in excellent shape and the affairs of the 
city were prosperous, but the City Hydro 
was in very bad shape and w:s showing large 
operating losses, would the employees in the 
Hydro be prepared to consider themselves a 
separate unit and take lower wages, or would 
they argue that they were employees of the 
City, not of the Hydro, and were entitled to 
share in the general prosperity of the City? 
Could any reasonable person doubt what 
stand they would take? If this argument that 
the Hydro employees are entitled to preferen- 
tial treatment were sound, it should stand up 
under an analysis of this kind. 

Then again, when you examine the present 
position of the Hydro you eannot overlook 
the fact that zt now has a deficit of over eight. 
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hundred thousand dollars. This is not a mere 
bookkeeping entry. It represents the oper- 
ation of the Hydro at a loss in past years. 
True it is that the Hydro has been making 
progress the last few years, bul it is mere con- 
jecture to say that this improvement will 
continue. No one could have foreseen the 
collapse in Saskatchewan which occurred last 
year. Business in the city is now feeling the 
full force of this calamity. How far it will 
affect the City Hydro we Jo rot know. Who 
can foretell what business the Hydro is going 
to do this year? 

The majority opinion of the Board finds as 
a fact that the City has not made progress 
but points out that it will be unnecessary for 
the Hydro to raise rates or the City to in- 
crease taxation in order to give the restoration 
which they recommend. In other words, they 
recommend that the City use its present Hydro 
operating surplus to increase wages instead of 
paying off its debt for accumulated losses of 
the past. What will happen next year if 
this operating surplus disappears? In that 
event the City will be compelled to endeavour 
to borrow additional moneys to pay these 
increased wages. 

I cannot see why the munic‘pal business of 
this City should not be conducted on the 
same sound principles of finance upon which 
our successful private corpozations are man- 
aged. No private business would be justified 
in increasing wages while stiil carrying a very 
large operating deficit. 
any private corporation in the financial condi- 
tion in which this City now 1s—owing its bank 
a large sum of money with decreased revenues 
and looking forward to a very critical year— 
going to its bank and asking for a loan to 
increase the wages of its smplcyees. This is 
all the more unsound in this case when you 
consider that the wages of those same em- 
ployees are as high, and in many cases higher 
than wages now paid by private corporations 
for similar services. For example, the rates 
of pay in the Hydro Department are at least 
as high as the rates paid by the Winnipeg 
Electric Railway, notwithstanding the fact 
that the Winnipeg Electric Railway have 
recently given effect to an increase in wages 
in accordance with the recommendation of a 
Board of Conciliation. 

In conclusion, I think that the majority 
opinion of this Board has tailed to take a 
realistic view of the very serious financial 
situation now facing the City. I am well aware 
that Boards of Conciliation are supposed to 
conciliate, but I do not think that recommend- 
ations involving unsound finance are, in the 
long run, in the best interests of the employees 


I cannot conceive of 


and such recommendations certainly make the 
task of the City Council a very difficult one. 
I cannot see that the cordial relationship 
which should at all times exist between the 
City and its employees will be strengthened 
by a recommendation which, according to the 
evidence placed before us, the City cannot 
possibly carry out. 


All of which is respecifully submitted. 


(Signed) ‘Travers Sweatman. 





Immigration to Canada during 1937 


The Immigration Branch of the Department 
of Mines and Resources has issued a statement 
of immigration to Canada covering the’ year 
1937. 

During the year 15,101 immigrants entered 
Canada compared with 11,643 in 1936, an in- 
crease of 29-7 per cent. Of the total entering 
the Dominion, 2,859 were from the British 
Isles; 5,555 from the United States; 1,144 from 
Northern European countries; while other 
races numbered 5,543. In each classification, 
increases in the numbers entering Canada, 
were recorded in comparison with 1936, the 
largest increase (47:7 per cent) being under 
the classification “other races”; 30°1 per cent 
increase in the number of persons coming from 
the British Isles; 18-9 per cent increase in the 
number coming from the United States; and 
a 40-0 per cent increase in the number coming 
from Northern European countries. 

Adult males entering Canada during 1937 
numbered 3,573; adult females, 6,126; and 
children under eighteen comprised 5,402 of the 
total of all persons entering the Dominion dur- 
ing the year. 

Of this total, there was listed under farming 
class 1,223 males, 728 females and 1,361 chil- 
dren. The labour class comprised 349 males, 
74 females and 99 children; mechanics 483 
males, 191 females and 154 children; trading 
class—662 males, 366 females and 153 children; 
mining class—53 males, 17 females and 11 
children; female domestic servants eighteen 
years and over numbered 648, under 18 years, 
137; “other classes” accounted for the re- 
mainder of the total, there being 803 males, 
4,102 females and 3,487 children in this classi- 
fication. 

The destination of the largest number 
(6,463) of the immigrants to Canada during 
1937 was given as Ontario, 2,611 were going 
to Quebec; 1,649 to British Columbia; 1,430 to 
Manitoba; 1,175 to Alberta; 775 to Nova 
Scotia; 616 to Saskatchewan; 305 to New 
Brunswick; 56 to Prince Edward Island; 18 to 
the Yukon Territory; and 3 to the Northwest 
Territories. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING JANUARY, 1938. 


HE following table shows the number of 
disputes, workers involved and time loss 

for January, 1938, as compared with the pre- 
vious month and the same month a year ago. 


Number of | Time loss in 


Number 
Date ; employees | man work- 
of disputes involved ing days 
*January, 1938........ 24 4,293 31,939 
*December, 1937...... 18 3,342 29.898 
“January, 1937........ 15 6,009 67,082 


*Preliminary figures. 


The record of the Department includes lockouts as 
well as strikes, but a lockout, or an industrial condition 
which is undoubtedly a lockout, is rarely encountered. 
In the statistical table, therefore, strikes and lockouts 
are recorded together. A strike or lockout, included as 
such in the records of the Department, is a cessation 
of work involving six or more employees and lasting at 
least one working day. Disputes of less than one day’s 
duration and disputes involving less than six employees, 
are not included in the published record unless ten days 
or more time loss is caused, but a separate record of 
such disputes is maintained in the Department, and the 
figures are given in the annual review. Each month, 
bowever, any such disputes reported are mentioned in 
this article as “minor disputes’’. ; 

The records include all strikes and lockouts which 
come to the knowledge of the Department, and the 
methods taken to secure information preclude the 
probability of omissions of disputes of importance. 
Information as to a dispute involving a small number 
of employees, or for a short period of time, is frequently 
not received until some time after its commencement. 


While the number of strikes and lockouts 
during January showed a considerable increase 
over the number during December and there 
was a similar increase in the number of 
workers involved, most of the disputes in- 
volved small numbers of workers and caused 
comparatively little time loss. Approxim- 
ately one-half of the time loss was due to 
strikes of fishermen and fish handlers in Nova 
Scotia and lumber workers in Ontario and 
Alberta. In December one-half of the time 
loss was due to a strike of coal miners in 
New Brunswick, which was terminated early 
in January. In January, 1937, nearly eighty 
per cent of the time loss was due to strikes of 
cotton factory workers at Welland, Ont., and 
of loggers in the district around Flanders, 
Ont. 


Six disputes, involving 1,803 workers, were 
carried over from December, and eighteen 
disputes commenced during January. Of 
these twenty-four disputes, nineteen were 
terminated during the month, three resulting 
in favour of the employers affected, five in 
favour of the workers involved, compromise 
settlements being reached in mine cases while 
the results of two disputes were recorded as 
indefinite. At the end of January, therefore, 
there were five disputes recorded as strikes or 
lockouts, namely: shoe factory workers, 


Perth, Ont., two disputes of dress factory 
workers (cutters), Toronto, Ont., and two 
disputes of cleaners and dyers, Toronto, Ont. 

The record does not include minor disputes 
such as are defined in a previous paragraph, 
nor does it include disputes as to which in- 
formation has been received indicating that 
employment conditions are no longer affected 
but which the unions concerned have not de- 
clared terminated. Information is available 
as to eight such disputes, namely: motion 
picture projectionists, Toronto, Ont., July 11, 
1932, two employers; coastwise longshoremen, 
Vancouver, B.C., November 23, 1936, several 
employers; meat packing employees, Van- 
couver, B.C., December 29, 1936, one employer; 
beverage dispensers, Toronto, Ont., March 4, 
1937, one employer; custom tailors, Toronto, 
Ont., May 20, 1937, one employer; dairy em- 
ployees, Toronto, Ont., September 17, 1987, 
one employer; hotel employees, Toronto, Ont., 
December 6, 1937, one employer; and cotton 
dress factory workers, Montreal, P.Q., Novem- © 
ber 25, 1937, one employer, the last being 
added to the list this month. 

Disputes involving men on unemployment 
relief work who are not paid wages but re- 
ceive subsistance or allowances for which work 
is performed or may be required are not in- 
cluded in the record, no relation of employer 
and employee being involved. 

Cleaners and dyers in one establishment in 
Toronto, Ont., became involved in a dispute 
early in January when the employer dis- 
missed seven workers, members of the Clean- 
ers and Dyers Union, with which the employer 
was stated to have an agreement. The union 
did not call a strike but a settlement was not 
reached. 

A minor strike involved three union heating 
engineers in one building at Hamilton, Ont., 
on January 14 when they ceased work de- 
manding an increase in wages. It was re- 
ported that they were replaced. At the re- 
quest of the union a conciliation officer of the 
Department of Labour interviewed the parties 
to the dispute on January 29 but a settlement 
was not reached. 

A minor strike involved eighteen truckers 
and helpers employed by a retail coal dealer 
at Toronto, Ont., on January 13 for five 
hours, an increase in the rate per ton being 
secured. 

A strike of fifty pulpwood cutters near 
Mobert, Ont., on January 19 has been re- 
ported in the press but reports on particulars 
have not been received. The cause was 
stated to be the dismissal of one worker who 
complained of food and camp conditions. 
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A dispute involving 150 coal miners at 
Drumheller, Alberta, for one day, January 
29, has been reported in the press. It was 
stated that the dispute was over payment for 
removing rock and that a settlement was 
reached. 

The following paragraphs give particulars 
regarding certain disputes in addition to the 
information given in the tabular statement. 


Disputes in Progress Prior to January 


FISHERMEN, LuneNBuRG, N.S—The dispute 
resulting in a stoppage of fishing on Decem- 
ber 80, 1937, was settled by January 10 when 
the fish companies at Lunenburg and Halifax 
made an offer to the representatives of the 
Fishermen’s Federation of Nova Scotia to 
state the price of fish before the vessels sailed 
to the fishing grounds instead of on their 
return. Current prices were raised. The 
union had requested the buyers to negotiate 
with the union as to increases in prices for the 
winter season. A resumption of fishing was 
delayed until January 19, pending the settle- 
ment of a dispute with members of the fish 
handlers’ union at Halifax who had ceased 
work on January 7. 


Coat Miners, Minto, N.B.—As stated in 
the Lasour Gazurre for January, the miners 
reported for work on January 10, shortly 
after a Board of Concililation and Investiga- 
tion under the Industrial Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act commenced its inquiry. Many of the 
miners affected were reported to be working 
in a few days and the remaining three hundred 
were expected to be employed when needed. 

TEXTILE Factory Workers, Coaticoox, P.Q. 
—As a result of conciliation by an officer of 
the Quebec Department of Labour at the re- 
quest of the Mayor, who with members of 
the municipal council had for some time been 
in consultation with the parties to the dis- 
pute, work was resumed on January 21, pend- 
ing an investigation into grievances. It was 
arranged that the official objected to, and 
another official as to whom complaints were 
raised, would work at the Montreal plant 
of the company pending the inquiry. 


Dress Factory Workers (Cotton), Mont- 
REAL, P.Q.—An interpretation of an injunction 
against picketing by certain persons was 
obtained by the union. Under this interpre- 
tation picketing by others was permitted. The 
union asked the cotton dress manufacturers 
for a conference to negotiate an agreement 
for the industry but apparently this was not 
accepted. As the strikers have been replaced 
to a great extent the dispute is recorded as 
terminated and included in the list of those 
where employment conditions are no longer 
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affected but which have not, been declared 
terminated. 


MATTRESS AND CovucH Factory Workers, 
Winnipec, Man.—This dispute was settled on 
January 10, when an agreement with a com- 
mittee of employees was signed, providing 
for the increases in wages requested but not 
for union recognition. Officials of the Trades 
and Labour Council of Winnipeg assisted in 
the negotiations. The agreement is outlined 
elsewhere in this issue. 


CLEANERS AND Dyers, Toronto, Ont.—In 
connection with this dispute which was un- 
settled at the end of the month, two men were 
arrested on charges of assaulting a foreman on 
January 12. The officers of the Ontario De- 
partment of Labour met the management 
and union officials early in January but a 
settlement was not reached. 


Disputes Commencing During January 


PuLtpwoop Cutters, McKirpy, Ont.—A 
number of the employees in the camps of one 
company ceased work on January 8 demanding 
improved living conditions, and were joined 
by others later. As a result of conciliation 
by the Ontario Department of Labour a 
settlement was reached on January 22, the 
camps being closed as the wood required had 
been cut but other operations were continued. 
It was arranged that the camps would not 
be reopened until the Department of Health 
had approved conditions and that transporta- 
tion to their homes would be paid for certain 
workers. 


Tire Currers, Truck Drivers, EXtc., Epson, 
ALBERTA—Employees of three operators of 
logging camps and sawmills ceased work on 
January 28 in protest against a reduction in 
wages following the issue of a special pro- 
vincial minimum wage order for lumbering in 
rural districts, setting twenty-eight cents per 
hour for experienced workers and twenty- 
five cents for inexperienced instead of thirty- 
three and one-third cents and twenty-eight 
cents as in other industries. It was also 
claimed that the employers had raised the 
rate for board. As a result of conciliation 
by representatives of the provincial govern- 
ment, a settlement was reached providing 
that board would not be more than seventy- 
five cents per day and that the employers 
would recognize the International Woodwork- 
ers of America. 


FIsHERMEN, Lockeport, N.S.—Fishermen 
ceased work for one day, on January 4, to 
secure an increase in the price of fish. A 
settlement was reached when the buyers signed 
an undertaking with the union to pay higher 
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prices, subject to alteration after notice accord- 
ing to market conditions. It was also agreed 
that fish would not be shipped to Lunenburg 
or Halifax during the strike involving the 
Fishermen’s Federation of Nova Scotia. 


TRAWLER FISHERMEN, Hauirax, N.S—The 
fishermen on one trawler, out of three oper- 
ated by one fish company, ceased work from 
January 11 to January 18 in sympathy with 
striking fish handlers and cutters employed 
by the same company. Work was resumed 
when a settlement with the fish handlers was 
reached. 


FISHERMEN (HERRING SEINERS), PRINCE 
Rupert, B.C.—Fishermen engaged in seining 
herring for two reduction plants ceased work 
from January 10 to January 22 to secure an 
increase in the price per ton for fish. A 
settlement at a rate of $1.28 per ton instead 
of $1.10 as offered has been reported. 


CoaL Miners, DRUMHELLER, ALBERTA—Em- 
ployees in one mine ceased work on January 
11 demanding extra tonnage pay for certain 
work for six men. The management offered 
some increase over the rate in the agreement 
but this was not accepted. The district presi- 
dent of the union ordered the men to resume 
work as a stoppage was in violation of the 
agreement and work was resumed on January 
15. 


SHoz Factory Workers, PertH, OntT.—A 
number of the employees in one factory 
eeased work on January 6 demanding increases 
in wages and recognition of the Canadian 
Shoe Workers’ Union and Allied Crafts. An 
agreement in settlement of a strike in June, 
1937, had terminated in December and the 
management stated that it had been verbally 
extended. The strikers were replaced to some 
extent and the plant continued in operation. 
A number of persons were arrested on charges 
of assault, intimidation and damage to 
property from time to time, some being fined 
while others were given suspended sentence 
on payment of damages. At the end of the 
month the dispute was unterminated. 


SHor Factory Workers, Toronto, ONT.—A 
number of employees in one factory ceased 
work on January 12 in protest against the 
employment of new workers on new machines, 
claiming discrimination against members of 
the Canadian Shoe Workers’ Union and Allied 
Crafts. As a result of conciliation by the 
Ontario Department of Labour a settlement 
was reported which provided for union 
recognition and arbitration for future disputes. 
Work was resumed on January 20. At the 
end of the month another strike, against 
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violation of the agreement, was reported in 
the press. 


Dress Factory WorkERS (CutTTERS), Tor- 
onto, OntT.—Cutters in two establishments 
making blouses, sportswear, etc., were called 
out on strike by the International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers’ Union on January 21 when 
the employers refused to sign agreements. 
The union was reported to have organized the 
cutters In some of the establishments but 
secured agreements with three only. In one 
establishment the management granted in- 
creases in wages but refused to sign an agree- 
ment. At the end of the month the dispute 
was not terminated. 


Dress Factory Workers (Curters), Tor- 
onto, OntT.—Cutters in one establishment 
making blouses and waists were called out on 
strike on January 26 in a dispute similar to 
that noted above, and a termination was not 
reported by the end of the month. 


Dress Factory Workers, Toronto, ONT.— 
Employees in forty-two establishments ceased 
work for one day on January 27, the agree- 
ment between the employers and the Inter- 
national Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union 
having expired on January 20. A new agree- 
ment was reached providing for certain wage 
increases and arbitration of disputes while the 
agreement is in force. 4 


SAWMILL Workers, Erc., WINFIELD, AL- 
BERTA.—Employees in one sawmill and logging 
camp ceased work on January 21 in protest 
against increases in the rate for board from 
75 cents per day to $1. It was also alleged 
that the new minimum wage rate set by the 
provincial authorities was being evaded. A 
member of the provincial legislature visited 
the locality and explained the regulations. On 
January 31 the employees resumed work, it 
being understood apparently that the rate 
for board would be 75 cents per day. 


iss Hanpiers, Cutters, Erc., Havirax, 
N.S.—Employees of one establishment ceased 
work on January 7 when eighty employees 
were paid off in a reduction of staff owing to 
a falling off in the supply of fish during the 
strike of fishermen in the Lunenburg district. 
The Fish Handlers’ and Cutters’ Union alleged 
that the men laid off were those active in the 
union and many of them had worked for the 
company many years although new employees 
were kept on. It was also claimed that the 
union had asked for recognition and collective 
bargaining as provided for in the Nova Scotia 
Trades Union Act, 1937, but this had been 
refused. The union took legal action to sum- 

(Continued on page 138) 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING JANUARY, 1938* 








Number involved |Time loss 


Industry, occupation ——_—__—_—_—_—__———| inman Remarks 
and locality Establish- working 
ments Workers days 





(a) Strikes and Lockoeuts in progress prior to January, 1938 
Fisnine, Erc.— 
Fishermen, Lunenburg, 

INES Ra, tk tI. oY: 9 800 | 11,000 jCommenced Dec. 30, 1937; for increased 
price for fish and for union recognition; 
terminated Jan. 18, 1938: conciliation 
(provincial); compromise. 


650 3,900 |Commenced Oct. 13, 1937; for recognition of 
union; terminated Jan. 8, 1938; reference un- 
der I.D.I. Act; indefinite. 


MIninea, Eitc.— 
Coal miners, Minto, N.B. 


ee) 


MANUFACTURING— 
Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Textile factory workers, 
Gogbicook) PiQiuqut.: way. 1 130 3,250 |Commenced Nov. 24, 1937; for dismissal of 
foreman; terminated Jan. 29, 1938; con- 
ciliation (provincial); indefinite. 


Dress factory workers 


(cotton), Montreal,P.Q. 1 130 1,000 |Commenced Nov. 25, 1937; against dismissal 
of union workers and for union recognition: 
employment conditions no longer affected 
by Jan. 31, 1938; in favour of employer. 

Miscellaneous— 
Mattress and couch fac- 

tory workers, ip ome > ee 

Ron, che Eee 1 85 500 Commenced Dec. 28, 1937; for increased mes 
and union recognition: terminated Jan. 8, 
1938; negotiations; compromise. 

SERVIcE— 
Business, Etc.— 
Cleaners and dyers, i 
Oren, ONE. hoz cuds axe 1 8 200 [Commenced Dec. 9, 1937; against dismissal 


of union employees and for continuation of 
union agreement; unterminated. 


(b) Strikes and Leckeuts commencing during January, 1938 


Loacinc— 
Pulowood cutters, 
Be Kary Ont. ota. os 1 420 4,000 |Commenced Jan. 8; for improved living con- 
ditions; terminated Jan. 22; conciliation 
(provincial); compromise. 
Pulpwood cutters, Mc- 
Kirdy District, Ont.... 1 100 200 |Commenced Jan. 18; for discharge of fore- 


man; terminated Jan. 19; negotiations; in 
favour of workers. 


Tie cutters, etc., Edson, 
31h es alam Na aah date ahpetht bs 3 300 600 [Commenced Jan. 28; against reduction in 
wages and higher rate for board; ter- 
minated Jan. 29; conciliation (provincial): 


compromise. 
Fiswine, Etc.— 
Fishermen, Lockeport, 

a Ms POE tg it eg ae ars, 2 250 250 |Commenced Jan. 4; for increased price for 
fish; terminated ‘Jan. 4; negotiations; in 
favour of workers. 

Fishermen (trawlers), 

TiasilaxcdNeie ic, Way Pi 1 15 90 [Commenced Jan. 11; sympathy with fish 
handlers and cutters; terminated Jan, 18; 
conciliation (provincial); compromise. 

Fishermen (herring 

seiners), Prince Rupert, 

Bey, sp. CUO oo... il 50 500 |Commenced Jan. 10; for increase in price of 
fish; terminated Jan. 22; negotiations; 
compromise. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING JANUARY, 1938*—Concluded 











Industry, occupation Mee 
and locality Establish- 


ments Workers 


Number iavolved |Time loss 
—______—_——| inman 
working 
days 


Remarks 





(b) Strikes and Lockouts commencing during January, 1988—Concluded 


Mrnine, Erc.— 
Coal miners, 
Drumheller, Alta...... 1 84 


MANvUFACTURING— 
Boots and Shoes— 
Shoe factory workers, 
Perv, Oat. 3 dal. beta. a] 70 


Shoe factory workers, 
PROPOHED, (M0 0.3 temas ad 1 35 


Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 


Dress factory workers 
(cutters), Toronto, Ont. Z 12 
Dress factory workers 


(cutters), Toronto, Ont. 4 12 


Hosiery factory workers, 
Grambyin Pes hive 026 1 100 


Dress factory workers, 
‘Eoropte,Ontice a ~<awak: 42 500 


Miscellaneous W ood Products- 
Sawmill workers, etc., 
Winfield, Alta.......... 1 150 


Truck drivers, Scots- 


GW BO Ti es hoe 1 20 
TRADE— 
Fish handlers, cutters, 
etc., Halifax, N.S...... 1 150 


Coal handters, drivers, 
EtG. Loronvo,~OMbwn.. ee So 200 


SERVICE— 
Business, etc.— 
Cleaners and dyers, 
Toeronte; Ont oa. Pe yy) 22 


336 |Commenced Jan. 11; for increased wage rates 
for certain work; terminated Jan. 14; 
return of workers; in favour of employer. 


1,500 [Commenced Jan. 6; for increased wages and 
union recognition; unterminated. 


245 |Commenced Jan. 12; for employment of 
union members only; terminated Jan. 19; 
conciliation (provincial); in favour of 
workers. 


100 |Commenced Jan. 21; for union agreement 
with increased wages; unterminated. 


48 |Commenced Jan. 26; for recognition of union; 
unterminated. 


300 [Commenced Jan. 27; for increased wages; 
terminated Jan. 29; return of workers; in ~ 
favour of employer. 


500 |Commenced Jan. 27; for unicn agreement 
with increased wages; terminated Jan. 27; 
negotiations; in favour of workers. 


td 


1,200 |Commenced Jan. 21; against increased rates 
for board; terminated Jan. 31; ccnciliation 
(provincial); compromise. 


20 [Commenced Jan. 14; for increased wages 
(piece rates); terminated Jan. 14; negotia- 
tions; compromise. 


1,500 |Commenced Jan. 7; for union recognition 
and against dismissal of unicn workers; 
terminated Jan. 18; conciliation (pro- 
vincial); compronvise. 


150 |Commenced Jan. 19; for increased wages; 
terminated Jan. 19; conciliation (provin- 
cial); in favour of workers. 


550 |Commenced Jan. 3; alleged lockout of union 
employees; unterminated. 


* In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred and the date of termina- 
tion is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 


(Continued from page 136) 
mons the officers of the company for violation 
of the Trades Union Act in refusing to recog- 
nize the union. As a result of conciliation 
by the Prime Minister of Nova Scotia, at the 
request of the Halifax Trades and Labour 
‘Council, a settlement was reached providing 
that the dismissed men would be restored to 


the company’s list as laid off employees and 
that a vote of all employees would be taken 
as to whether the union should represent the 
employees and, if a majority voted for it, the 
company would negotiate with the union as to 
wages and working conditions. Work was 
resumed on January 19. The fishermen at 
Lunenburg who had in the meantime settled 
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the points in dispute with the fish companies 
and the fishermen employed on one of the 
company’s trawlers, who had ceased work in 
sympathy with the fish handlers, also re- 
sumed work. During the strike the premises 
of the company were picketed and some 
damage to property occurred. When the vote 
was taken a majority in favour of the union 
was not secured. 

Coat HAnpbLERS, Drivers, Etc., Toronto, 
Ont.—Employees of three retail coal dealers 
ceased work on January 19 to secure increases 
in wages. The Coal Drivers, Handlers and 
Truckers Union had been attempting for some 
time to secure an agreement with the fuel 
dealers under the Industrial Standards Act. 
As a result of conferences of the dealers and the 
union with the Industry and Labour Board 
a schedule of wages was agreed upon to be 
made applicable to all employers and em- 
ployees in the business in Toronto. It was 


reported that most of the dealers in the city, 
including those not involved in the strike, 
agreed to this. The wages of drivers and coal 
handlers was raised from 40 cents per hour 
to 50 cents with increased tonnage rates for 
work on that basis. Work was resumed on 
January 19. 


CLEANERS AND Dysrrs, Toronto, Ont—Em- 
ployees of one firm operating two establish- 
ments, members of the Cleaners’ and Dyers’ 
Union, became involved in a dispute when 
notified of dismissal on January 3. The 
union officials stated the employer was viola- 
ting an agreement with the union to be in 
effect until May, 1938, and that the employer 
had refused conciliation of the Ontario De- 
partment of Labour. The employer stated 
that the work was unsatisfactory. At the end 
of the month a settlement had not been 
reached. 


REPORT OF COMMISSION ON LABOUR DISPUTES IN LAUNDRIES 
AND MEAT PACKING PLANTS IN EDMONTON 


A commission was appointed by the Gov- 
ernment of Alberta on May 28, 1937, to inquire 
into the hours of work and conditions of labour 
in laundries and meat-packing plants in Ed- 
monton, following strikes in April, 1937 (LABour 
GazettE, May, 1937, pp. 495 and 487; June, 
1937, p. 611). A meat packing strike in Cal- 
gary in February was dealt with by a Board of 
Conciliation under the Alberta Labour Dis- 
putes Act (Lasour Gazette, April, 1937, p. 400). 
The Commission consisted of Mr. A. E. Otte- 
well, Chairman of the Edmonton Public School 
Board; Mr. Clayton Adams, Chairman of the 
Alberta Board of Industrial Relations, and 
Mr. Daniel Powers, a retired railwayman. The 
Commission made its report on August 4, and 
a summary of the report was issued by the 
Minister of Trade and Industry in December. 
A copy of the report has been received by the 
Department and is outlined below. 


The report contains an account of the circum- 
stances prior to and during the strikes, with 
the text of the draft agreements which were 
presented to the employers involved by the 
unions concerned, the National Cleaners and 
Dyers and General Workers Union and the 
Edmonton Meat Packing and Purveying Union, 
affiliated with the All-Canadian Congress of 
Labour. The strike in the laundries began on 
April 8 and all of the employees but 17 re- 
turned to work in two weeks. The meat pack- 
ing strike began in one plant on April 3, in- 
volving about 25 per cent of the 450 employees, 
and most of them returned to work by April 
15. In another plant only 61 out of 179 em- 
ployees ceased work on April 9, and 18 re- 


turned to work and the rest were replaced 
within two weeks. In a third plant only a 
small number ceased work and all but 15 soon 
returned. Jn a fourth plant there was no ces- 
sation of work. 


The employers in the laundries stated that 
negotiations for a schedule under the Alberta 
Industrial Standards Act were in progress and 
it had been arranged with the government to 
hold a hearing on April 15. On April 28 an 
application was made on behalf of the strikers 
for a Board of Conciliation under the Alberta 
Labour Disputes Act. A similar application 
being made on behalf of the “meat packing 
strikers, the government appointed the com- 
mission of inquiry as boards under the Labour 
Disputes Act were for the purpose of prevent- 
ing impending strikes or lockouts. 


In regard to the laundries, the Commission 
found that while there were some conditions 
which required attention, particularly as to 
toilet and dressing room facilities, none were 
of a really serious nature and that the man- 
agement were taking steps to progressively 
eliminate them; that recommendations of the 
government inspectors received reasonably 
prompt attention; that there were no serious 
irregularities as to the payment of minimum 
wages, that the main difficulty was with refer- 
ence to recognition of the union and that the 
management might have adopted a more con- 
ciliatory attitude; that the action of the union 
had been precipitate and unreasonable and 
that a board of conciliation should have been 
applied for after giving reasonable notice of 
a strike. 
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With respect to the laundry industry the 
Commission found that the steam laundries 
were subject to competition from hand laun- 
dries, from persons taking in washing for other 
families and from the installation of electric 
washing machines in homes, and that very 
slight increases in prices would result in hotels 
and other large establishments establishing 
their own laundries. As labour was the greatest 
item in costs, a small increase might make it 
impossible to continue in business. It was 
found that the rates of wages paid were about 
as high as the business would stand and com- 
pared not unfavourably in other occupations 
for similar classes of work. 

In regard to the meat packing disputes, the 
Commission found that the action of the union 
was ill advised and precipitate and that while 
there were some matters which required dis- 
cussion they could have been dealt with by 
negotiation through the machinery available for 
that purpose, that the real issue was union 
recognition and that in all cases the active 
strikers constituted a minority of the em- 
ployees. 

The Commission commended the working 
conditions and rates of pay in the packing in- 
dustry, stating that minimum rates of forty- 
five cents per hour for men and thirty-six 
cents for women may well challenge compari- 
son with other industries, increases having 
been made in comparatively recent times but 
prior to the strikes. It was found that all the 
plants investigated have some form of organi- 
gation whereby employees may make repre- 
sentations to the management, and it was 
stated it was conceivable that there may be 
undue influence from the management in the 
operation of such a plan. An account of the 
plan of the Swift Canadian Company for the 
welfare and security of employees as described 
by the company was included in the report. 
(An article on this plan appeared in the Lapour 
Gazette for June, 1937, on pages 652-653.) 

The Commission recommended that the 
Minimum Wage Act of Alberta should be 
rigidly enforced even to the extent of calling 
employee witnesses under oath to disclose 


particulars of their actual pay when any em-. 


ployer is under suspicion; that strike notice of 
reasonable time should be made statutory to 
enable employers and employees to negotiate; 
that unions should be urged to exercise the 
utmost discretion in selecting men of experi- 
ence and ability in conducting negotiations; 
that when labour organizations have been 
formed in accordance with a desire of a 
majority of the employees in any plant rather 
than have a “company union” they should be 
free to do so and the management should be 
required to afford such recognition as is pro- 


vided for in the Alberta Freedom of Trades 
Unions Asosciation Act, 1937; that the fullest 
possible publicity should be given concerning 
existing machinery for conciliation and both 
parties to a dispute should be urged to use it 
before an open break is reached; that employ- 
ers should be urged to adopt a conciliatory 
attitude when approached by accredited repre- 
sentatives of labour organizations even though 
such representatives may not be personally 
popular or acceptable; that serious considera- 
tion be given to establishing a minimum wage 
schedule for every considerable industry in 
Alberta. 

The first order under the Alberta Male Mini- 
mum Wage Act, 1936, was issued by the 
Board of Industrial Relations, applicable to all 
male employees, excluding agriculture, domestic 
service and certain other classes of work, to 
be effective as from October 1, 1937 (LaBouRr 
GazEeTTE, October, 1937, p. 1100). 

In regard to laundries it was recommended 
that a schedule of minimum prices should be 
established through a code agreed upon by 
representatives of the laundry industry, based 
upon what is agreed to be the actual cost of 
operation, and that this schedule should be 
rigidly enforced. 

In regard to the meat packing industry, it 
was suggested that the management in the vari- 
ous units carefully study the co-operative com- 
mittee system operated by the Consolidated 
Mining and Smelting Company of Canada, 
Limited, of Trail, B.C., with special reference 
to the open transfer system in dealing with 
labour and the system of wage and salary 
adjustment on a sliding scale basis related to 
the cost of living in the various localities. 
(Lasour Gazerte, March, 1936, page 271.) 





and Fume Control in 


Massachusetts 


Industrial Dust 


According to the December issue of Survey 
of Labor Law Administration, published by the 
Division of Labor Standards, United States 
Department of Labor, a committee has been 
appointed to assist the Massachusetts Depart- 
ment of Labor and Industry in the preparation 
of rules and regulations for the control of 
hazardous dusts and fumes in the manufac- 
turing establishments of the State. 


The appointment of this committee and the 
effort being made towards industrial dust con- 
trol is a result of the investigation and report 
made by the Massachusetts Industrial Disease 
Commission of 1933-34 and the findings of a 
granite dust control project, conducted during 
1935 and 1936 by the Division of Occupational 
Hygiene of the Department. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER 
COUNTRIES 


HE latest available information as to 

- strikes and lockouts in various countries 
is given in the Lasour Gazerre from month 
to month bringing down to date that given 
in the March, 1937, issue, in the review of 
Strikes and Lockouts in Canada and Other 
Countries, 1986. The latter included a table 
summarizing the principal statistics as to 
strikes and lockouts since 1919 in the several 
countries for which such figures were avail- 
able. Many countries publish these statistics 
only once each year, the figures being issued 
in some cases after an interval of as much 
as two years, and for such countries the 
figures are not for relatively recent dates. 
Statistics given in the annual review and in 
this monthly article are taken as far as 
possible from the government publications of 
the various countries concerned, while in- 
formation as to particular disputes is obtained 
for the most part from newspaper reports. 


Great Britain 


The number of disputes beginning in 
December, 1937, was 40 and 16 were still in 
progress from the previous month making a 
total of 56 in progress during the period, 
involving 9,200 workers, with a resultant time 
loss of 45,000 man working days. 

Of the 40 disputes beginning in December, 
6 arose out of demands for increases in wages, 
and 11 were over other wage questions; 1 
was over questions of working hours, 15 were 
over questions respecting the employment of 
particular classes or persons, 3 were over ques- 
tions respecting working conditions, and 3 
were over questions of trade union principle. 
One stoppage was due to sympathetic action 
in support of workers involved in other 
disputes. 

During December, final settlements were 
reached in 387 disputes. Of these 12 were 
settled in favour of the workers, 12 were 
settled in favour of the employers and 13 
resulted in compromises. In the case of 9 
other disputes, work was resumed pending 
negotiations. 


France 


Negotiations arising out of the strike of 
100,000 municipal and suburban employees in 
and about Paris, which was reported in the 
Lasourk GazeTTE, January, 1937, were carried 
on during January. . The dispute arose from 
demands of the workers for wage increases 
to compensate for the increased cost of 
living. When the strike was called off after 
intervention of the government, the Seine 
General Council voted increases, but the 
Municipal Council of Paris refused to make 


the change asked. On January 25, the Min- 
ister of State for the Co-ordination of Social 
Reform placed before both councils a plan 
which would give municipal workers com- 
pensation as high as that of government 
employees. This plan was unanimously 
accepted, according to a government 
communiqué. 


United States 


Preliminary estimates of strikes in Novem- 
ber, 1987, which, as the Bureau of Labour 
Statistics points out, are based on “scattered 
information from newspapers and_ other 
sources and are subject to revision as more 
definite reports are received,” show 260 
strikes as beginning during the month, which 
with 215 unterminated at the end of October, 
made a total of 475 in progress during the 
period. The number of workers involved in 
these disputes was 115,000, with a resultant 
time loss of 1,100,000 man working days. 
These estimates as compared with those for 
October, indicate reductions of about 138 per 
cent in the number of strikes and about 9 
per cent in the number of workers involved. 
Time loss in November was 15 per cent less 
than in October and was smaller than in 
any preceding month in 1937. 


As compared with November, 1936, the 
preliminary estimates for November, 1937, 
show an increase of 91 per cent in the number 
of strikes, substantially the same number of 
workers involved, but a decrease of 43 per 
cent in time loss. The number of man 
working days lost through strikes in Novem- 
ber, 1936, was high, principally because of 
the large maritime strikes in progress during 
the entire month. 


On or about January 4, longshoremen in 
Puerto Rico ceased work demanding that 
their wages be increased from 32 to 75 cents 
per hour. The strike was called by an 
organizer affiliated with the Committee for 
Industrial Organization but was joined by 
members of a union affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor. The actual 
number of longshoremen involved is not 
stated in the press reports but, as most of 
the island’s industry is dependent on supplies 
from the mainland and most of the agri- 
cultural products are exported to the United 
States, the effect of the strike has been 
serious. Negotiations between the shipping 
companies and the workers were carried on 
throughout January, but no settlement was 
reported by the end of the month. The 
employers offered to increase wages to 40 
cents per hour but this was refused by the 
strikers. 
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DOMINION LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM OF CANADIAN LABOUR 
ORGANIZATIONS 


Presentations of Trades and Labour Congress—Railway Transportation 
Brotherhoods—Canadian Federation of Labour—All-Canadian 
Congress of Labour—Confederation of Catholic 
Workers of Canada 


[)URING the week from January 14 to 20, 
five labour organizations—The Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada, the Railway 
Transportation Brotherhoods, the Canadian 
Federation of Labour, The All-Canadian Con- 
gress of Labour and the Confederation of 
Catholic Workers of Canada—submitted pro- 
grams of proposed federal labour legislation to 
the Dominion Government. Each organi- 
zation was represented by a large delegation, 
and the Prime Minister, or the Minister of 


Justice, received the respective programs on 
behalf of the Government. A_ thoroughly 
representative number of the Cabinet was also 
present at each submission, and since the 
Department of: Labour was most directly con- 
cerned in the majority of the proposals, the 
Minister of Labour addressed each delegation 
on certain of the legislative recommendations. 
A summary is given in the following pages 
of each memorandum and the proceedings 
relative thereto. 


TRADES AND LABOUR CONGRESS OF CANADA 


On January 14, the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada, together with the 
Dominion Joint Legislative Committee of the 
Railway ‘Transportation Brotherhoods, pre- 
sented submissions of proposed legislation to 
the Dominion Government. 

The representatives of these organizations 
were received by the Prime Minister, Rt. Hon. 
W. L. Mackenzie King and the following 
members of the Cabinet: Hon. Norman Mclh. 
Rogers, Minister of Labour; Hon. C. A. 
Dunning, Minister of Finance; Hon. C. D. 
Howe, Minister of Transport; Hon. T. A. 
Crerar, Minister of Mines and Resources; 
Hon. J. A. Gardiner, Minister of Agriculture; 
Hon. J. L. Ilsley, Minister of National 
Revenue; Hon. C. G. Power, Minister of 
Pensions and National Health; Hon. W. D. 
Euler, Minister of Trade and Commerce; and 
Hon. J. C. Elliott, Postmaster-General. 

From the Department of Labour there 
were also present Mr. W. M. Dickson, Deputy 
Minister, and Mr. Gerald H. Brown, Assistant 
Deputy Minister of Labour. 

Associated with President Draper in the 
presentation were the three vice-presidents— 
Messrs. P. R. Bengough (International Asso- 
ciation of Machinists); D. W. Morrison 
(United Mine Workers of America); Raoul 
Trepannier (Amalgamated Association of Street 
and Electric Railway and Motor Coach 
Employees)—together with the secretary- 
treasurer, Mr. R. J. Tallon (International As- 
sociation of Machinists) and Mr. Rod Plant, 
Associate Editor of the Canadian Congress 
Journal, Ottawa. 


Following the extension of best wishes by 
the Prime Minister on behalf of the Govern- 
ment, Mr. P. M. Draper, President of the 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, pref- 
aced his presentation of that organization’s 
memorandum by reciprocating the kind wishes 
of the Prime Minister and the Cabinet. 


Mr. P. M. Draper 


Mr. Draper stated that the combined 
organizations present constituted “the most 
representative delegation of labour that has 
ever appeared before a Dominion Cabinet 
since Confederation.” Represented were 175,000 
organized workers including those of such 
key industries as steel, lumber, coal, railway 
transportation and textiles. Concluding his 
introductory remarks, Mr. Draper stated that 
during the last year there had been a very 
large increase in the membership of the 
Trades and Labour Congress. Then he pro- 
ceeded to read the printed Memorandum of 
legislation. 


Unemployment and Relief 


The memorandum—after surveying the ag- 
gravated world situation, reiterating faith m 
democracy, and urging a strengthening of the 
democratic system by removal of grievances 
—concentrated on unemployment and_ its 
kindred problems. 

Unemployment was ranked “as our greatest 
national problem,’ and while evidences of 
improvement were noted, the government was 
urged that, so long as the need continued, 
“there be no easing of efforts” in providing 
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work “where at all possible,” or otherwise, 
~“to meet the consequences of enforced idle- 
ness by satisfactory financial provision.” 

Works programs were advocated “not only 
to ease the condition of the individual but to 
conserve for the nation the morale of its 
human power,” and so “to avoid the in- 
tangible but real loss which the country faces 
through moral deterioration of its workers.” 

In recommending a planned works program, 
the projects listed included necessary public 
buildings, provision of transportation facilities, 
elimination of level crossings, highways, etc. 

Housing —Pointing to the “admitted success 
of the present housing legislation,’ the Trades 
and Labour Congress requested that the basis 
of such legislation be broadened in two ways: 
“first, in order to eradicate slum conditions 
where they now exist, that a government house 
building program be proceeded with; and 
second, that low-wage employees be brought 
within the scope of existing home building 
plans by making money available to them at 
an interest rate not to exceed one and a half 
per cent—the rate now paid on personal bank 
deposits.” 

Such action, it was suggested, would bring 
the plans within reach of many more wage 
earners; stimulate business and reduce relief 
costs; and “pay large dividends” in better 
citizenship. 

Hours of Work—Recording regret that the 
eight-hour day legislation was declared uncon- 
stitutional, the Congress advocated a six-hour 
day and a five-day week without any wage 
reduction in the transition. It considered that 
“reliance upon provincial laws to set limits 
on hours of work is uncertain,’ and in order 
to obtain uniform standards, provide certain 
enforcement, and give workers “their share 
of the benefits of modern industry,” it was 
urged that the Dominion should seek amend- 
ment to the B.N.A. Act and “then pass suit- 
able legislation to fix a maximum limit of 
hours in industry.” 

Holidays with Pay—‘“In so far as the 
Dominion has jurisdiction,’ it was recom- 
mended that action be taken first to cover 
all the Government’s own employees in order 
“to give a lead to other employers.” 


National Employment Commission—Re- 
viewing the history of the Commission and 
the Congress endorsation of its establishment, 
the memorandum suggested that, “even though 
the National Employment Commission may 
feel that it has about finished its work, the 
Government will continue to provide some 
suitable agency or agencies to carry forward 
the studies started by the Commission, with 
a view to applying broader remedies to un- 
employment than were applied in the first 
several years of the depression.” 
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Unemployed Youth—Heartily commending 
the youth employment and training program, 
the Congress sought its continuation and 
extension. 

Transportation of Workers—To eliminate 
“the illegal, though understandable,” travelling 
of workers on trains, it was suggested that 
transportation be provided for workers moving 
to jobs in cases where the worker was unable 
to pay rail fare, 

Social Insurance—Briefly reviewing the 
history of social insurance and its implications, 
the Congress “heartily endorsed the recent 
action of the Dominion Government in trying 
to bring about unemployment insurance in 
Canada. It was a cause of widespread dis- 
appointment to the employees in Canadian 
industry when the Privy Council found the 
Act of 1935 to be invalid, but hope has been 
restored in part by the latest move of the 
Government. We trust that the Government 
will do what it can to bring unemployment 
insurance into effect as soon as circumstances 
will allow—and that the steps already taken 
will be followed up with all possible vigour.” 

The Congress asked that before the proposed 
measure was enacted opportunity be given 
to recelve its views in detail. Noting the 
omission of health insurance in the announce- 
ment regarding social insurance, the Congress 
emphasized “health insurance and a _ health 
policy as social necessities of to-day.” 


Wage Policy 


The memorandum reiterated the request 
that the Government adopt “a standing policy 
favouring progressive betterment of wage 
levels throughout Canada.” It stated that 
“wage and other conditions to which the term 
‘sweat-shop’ may be applied have been found 
in Canada by public enquiries in recent years, 
for example in certain industries making 
various kinds of clothing.” As remedial action, 
it was suggested that means of preventing 
“sweat-shops” and “home industries” be again 
xplored. An amendment to the Fair Wage 
Act was sought to cover employees on govern- 
ment subsidized ships, and the appointment 
of a fair wage officer for the Maritimes was 
again urged. 


British North America Act 


Amendments to the British North America 
Act were again recommended as follows:— 


1. To ensure full competence of the Federal 
Government to enact any social and labour 
legislation affecting Canada as a whole, and 
particularly that included in the draft conven- 
tions and recommendations of the International 
Labour Office (League of Nations). 

2. To permit Federal control over industrial 
and commercial activities essential to ensuring 
observance of proper labour standards and to 
eliminate unfair competition between provinces. 
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3. To empower the Federal authorities to 
regulate highway transport, thus eliminating 
unsafe standards of operation and unfair com- 
petition with other established methods of 
transportation. 

4. Restrict powers of the Senate to veto any 
Bill passed at three separate sessions of the 
House of Commons, which practice is in har- 
mony with that of the British Parliament. 

5. Abolish appeals to the Privy Council. 


Civil Liberty 


The memorandum laid more than usual 
emphasis on the question of civil liberty in 
asking that “on all occasions the full weight 
of the authority of the Dominion Government 
be cast on the side of civil and personal 
liberty throughout Canada.” Continuing the 
memorandum declared that “Threats to the 
traditional liberties of our citizens are not 
wanting and if it is argued that the threats 
are seldom followed by action, it can be 
pointed. out that in other countries, where 
liberties have disappeared, a period of threats 
always preceded definite action. Free speech, 
free assembly and the rights of the workers 
to organize are rights which we prize: any 
curtailment of them is undemocratic and con- 
trary to the spirit of Canadian institutions. 
We look to the Dominion Government to 
provide a defence from aggression against these 
rights from whatever quarter it may come.” 

The memorandum then proceeded to em- 
phasize the right to organize and suggested 
measures to ensure that right. 

On such matters as the right to organize 
and collective bargaining, it was realized that 
‘Jurisdiction rested with the provinces at 
present rather than with parliament,” but it 
was stated that “the Dominion Parliament 
also should recognize the rights of the workers 
to freedom of association and collective bar- 
gaining in as far as its jurisdiction extends by 
providing suitable penalties for proven cases 
of interference with these rights.” 

Picketing—At this section, President 
Draper digressed from the reading of the 
memorandum at the passage relative to peace- 
ful picketing and the protection of trade 
unionists from injunction interference to 
assert that the injunction process has been 
applied more extensively during the past 
year and has caused considerable financial 
outlay to some trade union organizations. 
He called upon Mr. William P. Covert, vice 
president of the Theatrical Stage Employees 
and Moving Picture Machine Operators 
Unioa, to emphasize the necessity for legal 
protection. 

Mr. Covert declared that there was not a 
trad2 union, with the exception of the garment 
trades, that had suffered as much from in- 
junctions as had his organization. He claimed 
that nearly every time his fellow unionists 
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among the projectionists employed picketing, 
they were faced with expensive injunction 
proceedings. In spite of amendments to the 
Criminal Code in this regard, he stated that 
“the judges still seem to exercise their personal 
rights and our pickets are fined.” 

Continuing, he said that when such decis- 
ions are appealed by the union it generally 
wins, but that costs in fighting the cases 
through the courts are prohibitive to the 
average trade union. In conclusion he de- 
clared: “If your Government would see fit 
to pass protective legislation it would do more 
to liberate the workers from bondage than 
any other measure.” 


Investigation Act 


Admitting that the I.D.I. Act “had served 
people of all classes well for thirty years,” 
the Congress considered that the time had 
come to broaden the present scope “with or 
without provincial consent as may be re- 
quired” to include the distribution (and pro- 
duction in some cases) of bread, milk and 
coal; and also motor transportation. Coverage 
was also asked for civic employees (including 
fire fighters). It was suggested that “proceed- 
ings under the Act have not always been carried 
out as speedily as possible” and it was asked 
that “no avoidable delays be allowed to 
interfere with the despatch of cases.” 


Industrial Disputes 


Immigration 


The Congress again adhered to its stand that 
present immigration restrictions be maintained 
“until the present unemployment and agri- 
cultural depression has disappeared.” 


Public Ownership or Control 


Under this caption, the Congress urged the 
nationalization of the nickel industry and that 
the export of this commodity “should be 
permitted only upon satisfactory guarantees 
being given by importing countries that the 
import is for domestic use.” Nationalization 
of armament manufacture in Canada was also 
advocated together with government mono- 
poly of radium. 


In regard to coal, development of a na- 
tional fuel policy was recommended with 
further assistance in the transport of coal to 
the central market. ; 


Railway Situation 


The Congress maintained its “unalterable 
opposition” to amalgamation of the two 
transcontinental railway systems, and con- 
sidered that railway traffic had sufficiently 
improved to warrant abandonment of the 
“pool trains.” Regulation of canal and motor 
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trafic on a basis comparable to steam rail- 
ways was again urged in the form of the re- 
introduction of the Bill to establish a Federal 
Transportation Commission. 


Taxation and Finance 


Another recommendation was that the gov- 
ernment should endeavour to do everything 
possible to reduce interest on public debts 
and on private mortgages. Replacement of 
the sales tax by taxation “which would not 
have the same adverse effect on the economy 
of the country” was also urged. Under this 
section, too, the Congress advocated the 
“outright ownership of the Bank of Canada 
by the Government.” 


Reforestation 


Reforestation was recommended as a plan 
“to provide useful work and to ensure future 
timber supplies.” 


Human Safety 


Under this heading there was recommended 
a number of measures for the greater protection 
of life and health. 


Shipping Matters 


The memorandum listed a number of 
recommendations pertaining to the working 
conditions and welfare of seamen. Included 
was a request for the employment of a maxi- 
mum of Canadians on the Canadian National 
Steamships to the West Indies. 


General Matters 


A number of miscellaneous recommenda- 
tions was set forth under the heading “Gen- 
eral Matters.” These included superannu- 
ation provisions for mechanical employees 
of the Dominion and certain measures for the 
protection of consumers. 


RAILWAY TRANSPORTATION BROTHERHGCODS 


Immediately following the presentation of 
the Trades and Labour Congress, the Prime 
Minister and the Cabinet received the delega- 
tion and memorandum of the Railway Trans- 
portation Brotherhoods, 

The memorandum was read by Mr. W. L. 
Best, vice-president and National Legislative 
Representative, Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen and Enginemen and among the other 
executives of the Brotherhoods present were: 
Messrs. Thomas Todd, Vice-President and 
Dominion Legislative Representative of Order 
of Railway Conductors; H. B. Chase, Assistant 
Grand Chief, and Dominion Legislative Repre- 
sentative of Brotherhood of Locomotive En- 
gineers; A. J. Kelly, Dominion Legislative 
Representative, Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen; W. H. Phillips, Vice-President, 
Order of Railroad Telegraphers; W. V. Turn- 
bull, Vice-President, Brotherhood of Mainte- 
nance-of-Way Employees; J. 8. Lowden, Gen- 
eral Chairman, Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen and Enginemen (C.P.R.); and W. M. 
Dean, Local Chairman, Order of Railway 
Telegraphers (C.P.R.), Ottawa. 


Mr. W. L. Best 


Mr. W. L. Best, in prefacing his reading of 
the memorandum, stated that at no time in 
the history of the trade union movement has 
a Government received more sympathy from 
the accredited representatives of labour than 
at present. “We appreciate fully the difficulties 
and the heavy responsibility devolving upon 
the Government of the present day in times 
like these,” declared Mr. Best in proceeding 
with his presentation. 


British North America Act 


Affirming a previous declaration, the Brother- 
hoods considered that in the interests of the 
Dominion and the Provinces, amendments to 
the British North America Act were now 
“necessary and imperative.” Asa result of the 
recommendations to be made by the Royal 
Commission on Dominion-Provincial Rela- 
tions, it was hoped that substantial progress 
would be made towards the enactment of 
important amendments, but in the meantime 
the Government was asked to consider the 
following: 


(a) To restrict the powers of the Senate to 
veto any bill passed by the House of Commons 
more than twice, this proposal being in harmony 
with the present practice of the Parliament of 
Great Britain; 


(6) To broaden the scope or legislative com- 
petence of the Federal Parliament empowering 
it to enact social legislation of general interest 
and welfare to the people of Canada; and 


(c) To empower the Federal Parliament to 
deal affectively with the regulation of all trans- 
port agencies as works for the general advantage 
of Canada. 


Regulation of Highway Transport 


Presenting statistics showing “the large 
annual appropriations made in subsidizing the 
construction and maintenance of Canadian 
highways out of all proportion to the revenues 
received,” the Brotherhoods considered that 
there still exists in many provinces a situation 
“where unfair competition from an ever in- 
creasing number of licensed commercial ve- 
hicles operate, but over which there seems to 
be entirely inadequate restrictions and very 
ineffective control.’ The Brotherhoods pointed 
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out that its Joint Legislative Committee has 
been urging upon the various provincial gov- 
ernments for many years the desirability of 
more equitable regulation and a larger measure 
of taxation from competitive highway ‘trans- 
port, and added: ; 

“It seems imperative, therefore, that in the 
interest of our national economy respecting the 
transportation problem, coupled with the fact 
that construction, maintenance and operation 
of our highways constitute our major industrial 
hazard to human life and property, early and 
effective measures should be taken to ensure 
more equitable regulation of this transport 
enterprise with the maximum safety to all 
soncerned., 

In concluding this section of its memo- 


randum, the Brotherhoods reproduced the 
eleven specific recommendations submitted 
the previous year and also presented before 
the Dominion-Provincial Conferences of 1933 
and 1935. (These eleven recommendations 
were published in detail in the LaBsour GazettE 
for February, 1937, page 166.) 

The Minister of Transport was commended 
for his keen interest and for the constructive 
suggestions offered with a view to securing 
the necessary co-operation from _ provincial 
authorities looking to more effective control 
of competitive transport agencies. The Bull 
introduced in the Senate at the last Session 
was considered a step m the right direction 
and it was earnestly hoped that a similar 
measure will be introduced in the House of 
Commons at the next Session of Parliament. 


Railway Act Amendments 

The memorandum contained several pro- 
posed amendments to the Railway Act. In- 
sluded was a recommendation that $500,000 
per year should be provided for the elimina- 
tion of grade crossings instead of the present 
grant of $200,000. Other proposed amend- 
ments concerned such matters as (a) com- 
pensation for loss of property (occasioned by 
the partial closing or partial abandonment of 
a divisional point or a station); (b) auto- 
matic application of “slow order;” and (c) 
“riding back of tender.” 


St. Lawrence Deep Waterways 


Once again the Brotherhoods registered op- 
position to the expenditure of public funds 
for deepening the St. Lawrence Waterways 
for transportation purposes. In so doing, the 
railway organizations listed seven reasons 
against the proposed project. These were 
practically identical with those advanced in 
a previous submission (Lasour GazettE, De- 
cember, 1935, page 1110) and, it was pointed 
out, they were substantially the same as those 
submitted by the Railway Labour Executives 
Association of the twenty-one standard rail- 
way labour organizations to the Committee 
ion Foreign Relations of the United States 
Senate in December, 1932. Concluding this 
section, it was stated: 


_ “That position has not changed since, and it 
is referred to at this time merely to indicate 
the universal attitude of railway employees 
on both sides of the International Boundary, 
as officially recorded, against the development 
of the St. Lawrence Waterways for transporta- 
tion purposes. To commit our country to 
further expenditures of public moneys to sub- 
sidize additional transport agencies to compete 
with the only dependable means of trans- 
portation—the steam railways—would not, in 
our opinion, be justified either on the grounds 
of national necessity or prospective transport 
requirements,” 


Canal Tolls 

In reaffirming its previous request that 
legislation be enacted to require that adequate 
tolls be charged for all commercial transport 
services through the canals, the Brotherhoods 
were convinced that “early measures should 
be taken to place all our inland waterways 
under the control and supervision of a Trans- 
port Commission.” 


Income War Tax Act 


The Brotherhoods requested amendments to: 
the Income War Tax Act as follows :— 

(a) by increasing the exemption to $1,500 
and $3,000 for non-householders and _ house- 
holders, respectively; 

(b) to provide that the $400 exemption for 
dependent children under 21 years of age shall 
apply to all dependent children, irrespective 
of age; and 

(ec) that the portion of the income paid on 
retirement pensions and to Provincial and 
Municipal Governments for taxation be ex- 
empted from further taxation under the In- 
come War Tax Act. 

Representation to International Labour 


Conference 


The Brotherhoods urged that there be 
appointed annually two labour delegates, with 
their technical advisers, to the International 
Labour Conference at Geneva. In so recom- 
mending it was believed “that the number 
and variety of the social and industrial sub- 
jects placed on the Agenda of that con- 
ference from year to year would receive more 
mature consideration on behalf of labour if 
two accredited delegates and their advisers 
were appointed to represent the Canadian 
workers.” 


Unemployment Relief Measures 


Expressing appreciation of the relief meas-- 
ures of the Federal Government, and of the 
“very effective work” of the National Employ- 
ment Commission, the memorandum noted 
the intention of the Government to establish 
a federal system of contributory unemploy- 
ment insurance with the co-operation of the 
provinces. The Brotherhoods expressed the 
hope that this necessary co-operation would 
be secured and awaited the details of the plan.. 


Amalgamation Opposed 


Again, “vigorous opposition’ was recorded 
not only to the amalgamation of the rail- 
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ways, but “to the indiscriminate pooling of 
railway services and facilities without due 
consideration being given to the interests of 
the employees.” 


State Health Insurance 
Pointing to the intensive study of health 
insurance by the Medical Association and to 
the enactment of measures in British Cclum- 
bia and Alberta, the Brotherhoods urged the 
co-operation and assistance of the federal 
government “to the fullest extent of its legis- 
lative competence” towards formulating and 
adopting a national health policy. 
Pensions fer Harbours Board Employees 
The early consideration and adoption of a 
contributory retirement pension plan for em- 
plovees of the National Harbours Board was 
again requested. In a desire to assist the 


Minister of Transport in working out details, 
there was submitted with the memorandum a 
basis of a proposed plan. 


Cost of Living Statisties 

The memorandum reiterated its request of 
the previous year that “an exhaustive survey 
be undertaken with a view to the adoption 
of more modern methods of accumulating and 
maintaining reliable statistics covering the 
‘ost of living.” It expressed the hope of 
substantial progress in this direction and the 
early announcement of a modern method 
covering the cost of living and “based upon 
reasonable standards for Canadian workmen.” 


Deminion Elections Act 


Early consideration was sought to amend 
the Dominion Elections Act to enable ab- 
sentee voters to exercise their franchise. 


REPLIES OF. PRIME MINISTER AND MINISTER OF LABOUR TO PRESENTATIONS 
OF TRADES AND LABOUR CONGRESS AND RAILWAY BROTHERHOODS 


At the conclusion of the presentations, the 
Prime Minister, Right Hon. W. L. Mackenzie 
King, commended the admirable manner in 
which the representations had been made. 
“Each year,” the stated, “these representations 
are presented with increasing effectiveness. 
This year’s presentation indicates that the 
Government’s course has met with approval 
in certain particulars, and I cannot help being 
appreciative of the commendation of the 
Government’s action in connection with previ- 
ous recommendations.” He also expressed 
appreciation of the fairness of the criticism 
in other respects. 

The Prime Minister indicated that much 
of this year’s proposed legislation “would 
commend itself immediately to the Govern- 
ment, and other parts of it would necessarily 
require greater consideration.’ Stating that 
he would have something to add later, the 
Prime Minister called upon the Minister of 
Labour to address the delegations. 


Minister of Labour 


Hon. Norman Mcl. Rogers, Minister of 
Labour, added his appreciation “of the form 
and manner of the presentations,” remarking 
on the wide field of policy covered, affecting 
several Departments but the Department of 
Labour in particular. The Minister singled 
out three points in the submissions for special 
comment. 

In both presentations, he pointed out, there 
was an emphasis on the continuing gravity of 
the unemployment problem. No member of 
the Government, he assured the delegations, 
disputes that viewpoint. “ But,’ he added, 
“vou have also recognized that there has 
been a substantial improvement”—an improve- 
ment that will become more evident when the 
figures for industrial unemployment are sepa- 


rated from those of agricultural relief. ‘This 
improvement,” he declared, “is a cause for 
satisfaction but not complacency.” 

Referring to the Railway Brotherhoods’ 
criticism of the cost of living statistics, com- 
piled by the Department of Labour, the Min- 
ister pointed out that during the past year an 
inter-departmental committee had been set 
up to go into the matter of establishing a 
better basis for the cost of living index. “TI 
do feel certain,’ he stated, “that substantial 
progress has been made by this committee.” 

In conclusion, the Minister dealt with sug- 
gestions concerning the administration of the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act. As 
regards the recommendation that the Act be 
extended to include industries other than 
mining and public utilities, he pointed out 
that since the decision of the Privy Council 
in the Snider Case, any extension of the com- 
pulsory features of the Act would require not 
only Dominion legislation but enabling legis- 
lation on the part of the Provincial Legis- 
latures. 

With respect to complaints as to delays in 
establishing Boards and in completing Boards, 
the Minister asserted that the Department 
was naturally anxious to expedite the function- 
ing of the processes of the Act. 

He explained, however, that when disputes 
occurred it was the policy of the Department 
to attempt, where possible, to obtain a settle- 
ment by conciliation. This sometimes in- 
volved delay during the preliminary inquiry 
by a conciliation officer. 

In completing Boards, the Minister pointed 
out that if the appointees of the employer 
and the employees do not agree on a chairman 
then that responsibility rests with the Minister 
of Labour. In such an impasse the Minister 
has to be most careful to choose an absolutely 
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impartial chairman. This also requires time 
He again emphasized that it was not desir- 
able that the selection of a chairman be agreed 
upon by the parties concerned. 


The Prime Minister 


At the conclusion of the remarks of the 
Minister of Labour, the Prime Minister stated 
that these meetings were always a source of 
inspiration to him, and commented upon the 
good relationship existing between Govern- 
ment and Labour in Canada as already em- 
phasized by the spokesmen of the delegations. 

He considered that no moye_ significant 
statement could be made at this time, and 
that the nation that could have such a state- 
ment go out to the world is indeed in a happy 
position. “The problems of to-day,’ he con- 
tinued, “are problems which concern Govern- 
ment and Industry as well as Government in 
the State. The problems of labour involve 
its relationship not only to Capital but to 
Government.” | 

At this juncture the Prime Minister warmly 
congratulated Mr. P. M. Draper upon his 
completion of fifty years active association 
with the Trades and Labour Congress. “It 


meant,” he declared, “that Mr. Draper 
throughout that long period has been faithful 
to his trust.” 

The Prime Minister recalled that it was now 
thirty-seven years since he first had the 
privilege of meeting with the Trades and 
Labour Congress in a representative capacity, 
and he recalled also that he had received his 
degree of Master of Arts for a thesis on the 
study of trade unionism in North America. 
Throughout the intervening years, the Prime 
Minister stated his interest in social problems 
had increased. 

In conclusion, the Prime Minister said :— 

“Having regard to what is happening in 
other countries, nothing can possibly mean 
more to those who have to deal with Govern- 
ment and Industry than to know that there is 
in Canada this relationship of confidence and 
goodwill. 

“With confidence, goodwill and co-operation, 
progress can be made in any direction; without 
it nothing can be achieved. 

“The worst feature of the present day is 
that world unrest is not increasing confidence 
and goodwill but is tending to make uncertain 
and unhappy that particular relationship.” 


THE CANADIAN FEDERATION OF LABOUR 


The Canadian Federation of Labour pre- 
sented its memorandum of proposed legisla- 
tion to the Federal Government on January 
18. Heading the delegation were Mr. Zenon 
David, President, and Mr. W. T. Burford, 
secretary-treasurer, of the organization. The 
regrets of the Prime Minister in being un- 
avoidably absent were conveyed by Rt. Hon. E. 
Lapointe, Minister of Justice, who on behalf 
of the Government welcomed the members of 
the Federation. In addition to Rt. Hon. Mr. 
Lapointe the following members of the Cabinet 
were present: Hon. C. A. Dunning, Minister 
of Finance; Hon. Norman MclL. Rogers, Min- 
ister of Labour; Hon. J. A. Gardiner, Minister 
of Agriculture; Hon. C. D. Howe, Minister of 
Transport; Hon. J. L Ilsley, Minister of 
National Revenue; Hon. J. C. Elliott, Post- 
master-General; and Hon. W. D. Euler, Min- 
ister of Trade and Commerce. 


The following members of the Executive 
Board were in attendance: Messrs. Zenon 
David, President (Canadian Association of 
Railwaymen), Montreal; Albert E. Bray, Vice- 
President (president of the Canadian Federa- 
tion of Musicians), Montreal; W. T. Burford, 
Secretary-Treasurer (Electrical Communication 
Workers of Canada), Ottawa; G. W. McCol- 
lum (National Union of Theatrical Em- 
ployees), Toronto; Atien Meikle (One Big 
Union), Winnipeg; and Charles Reid (Amal- 
gamated Building Workers of Canada), Tor- 
onto. 


Mr, David briefly expressed appreciation of 
the opportunity to present this submission, and 
confidence that the requests would receive 
earnest consideration. 

Mr. W. T. Burford 

Mr. W. T. Burford, before reading the 
memorandum, sketched the background of the 
organization. The Canadian Federation of 
Labour, he pointed out, had not met the Gov- 
ernment under that title for some time in the 
past. It was established in Berlin (now 
Kitchener) in 1902 and for twenty-five years 
it functioned under its original title as the 
Federation of Labour. Subsequently, it 
changed its name, but owing to certain events 
15 months ago, it reverted to its former title 
“when its principles of democratic citizenship 
were in danger.” 

Accompanying the delegation was Mr. Henri 
Quevellon, First Vice-President of the Federa- 
tion of Catholic Workers; and Mr. Maurice 
Doran, member of the Catholic Federations 
Confederal Board, and associated themselves 
on behalf of their organization with the Can- 
adian Federation’s request for a later joint 
interview. 

The memorandum expressed the Federa- 
tion’s arpreciation to the Government “for the 
consideration accorded it and its constituent 
unions in the last year,” and thanked the 
Minister of Labour “for his co-operation in all 
efforts to improve industrial relations, and his 
svmpathetic attention, and that of his Depart- 
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ment to the needs of the workers as indicated 
to him by their organizations.” 


National Employment Commission 
Referring to the National Employment Com- 
mission, the Federation’s memorandum stated 


that: 

Although distress due to unemployment re- 
mains Canada’s most urgent social problem, it 
is apparent that the Government’s policies have 
helped to stimulate industrial recovery and to 
make work, and that the measures adopted on 
the advice of the National Employment Com- 
mission have done much to put men into jobs, 
to systematize relief, and to reduce unemploy- 
ability. The Federation hopes that when the 
National Employment Commission has fulfilled 
its original assignment it will be maintained 
as a permanent advisory body, for the purpose 
of studying methods of liquidating rather than 
alleviating unemployment. It is suggested that 
the work done by the Commission up to this 
time should be regarded as of a preliminary 
nature and that the more important task re- 
maining to be done is to devise ways and means 
of protecting the workers (and incidentally the 
taxpayers) against the calamitous effect of a 
repetition of the cyclical slump from which we 
are now emerging. 


Public Works and Housing 


Expressing the opinion that the negative 
recommendation of the National Employment 
Commission with respect to the provision of 
employment by public works was prema- 
ture, the Federation contended that 
“an extensive program of public works could 
be justified not only for the employment it 
would provide but also as a measure of in- 
dustrial conservation, the prolonged inactivity 
in the construction industries having resulted 
in a deterioration of both the material and 
human instruments of a basic national service. 
The Federation desires to impress the Gov- 
ernment with the urgent need of constructing 
useful public works until the full benefit of 
the other schemes recommended by the 
National Employment Commission is experi- 
enced. In the encouragement and assistance 
of house building, the Federation realizes that 
the limited acceptance of the Government’s 
financing facilities has been due less to their 
inadequacy than to excessive municipal tax- 
ation and the uncertainty of income prevailing 
in a country which has nothing better than 
pauper relief for its unemployed workers. It 
is hoped that the Government’s further mea- 
sures to assist and encourage house building, 
and private construction generally, will take 
these adverse factors into account to the ex- 
tent of granting countervailing subsidies, par- 
ticularly in the case of low-price dwellings.” 


Social Insurance 


Stating that the announced intention to in- 
troduce an unemployment insurance bill at the 
coming session of Parliament was “ cordially 
welcomed ” the Federation hoped 


“that the new bill will embody such improve- 
ments as may have been devised by the Em- 
ployment and Social Insurance Commission 
after the Employment and Social Insurance 


Act of 1935 became law, and more recently by. 


the National Employment Commission, and 
that it will be coupled with a measure to vro- 


vide imsurance against sickness and invalidity, 
which rank second only to trade fluctuations 
as causes of unemployment.” 


Hours and Wages 


Referring to the question of the limitation 
of hours the Federation hoped that in seeking 
such amendment of the Act of British North 
America as may be necessary to institute unem- 
ployment insurance the Government would 
endeavour to secure for the Parliament of Can- 
ada power to regulate hours of labour and to 
limit the number of working days in the week. 
It was recommended that every worker should 
be assured by law a weekly period of rest of 
at least forty hours, or the period between the 
end of a normal day’s work and the beginning 
of the next normal working day but one. 


The Liquidation of Unemployment 


Expressing the Federation’s opinion that the 
Government had “done well not to encourage 
immigration in recent years,” the memorandum 
stated that “with the approach of normal 
economic conditions this means of augmenting 
the population will undoubtedly engage public 
opinion.” The Federation recommended an in- 
vestigation “of the possibilities of co-operative 
enterprise both to enable the disemployed 
workers to feed, clothe and shelter themselves 
by the use of the available but disused equip- 
ment and to demonstrate how more people can 
be accommodated in a country which has the 
administrative and communication facilities for 
a far greater population.” 


Freedom of Association 


In two or three sections the memorandum 
referred to the activities in Canada of what it 
termed ‘foreign unions” or “United States 
unions.” Under the caption, “ Freedom of As- 
sociation,” the memorandum, while recognizing 
the government’s desire and intent to preserve 
the workers’ right to organize freely, considered 
that such intention “is thwarted when large 
numbers of workers are prevented by main 
force from banding together as they might 
choose and are dragooned into organizations 
whose activities they cannot hope to direct.” 


It was alleged that “freedom of association 
is not assured by a Government policy of non- 
intervention and neutrality towards unions not 
all of which are willing to concede that freedom 
to others and some of which evince no com- 
punction at using all the means at their dis- 
posal to curtail it.” 

Claiming that “autonomous Canadian unions” 
were at a disadvantage in meeting “ foreign 
competition ” in the field of organization, the 
memorandum charged that “ Canadian workers 
are restricted by the very laws which are meant 
to ensure their freedom of association,” and 
that “these laws accord special privileges to 
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United States unions having branches in 
Canada.” 

Picketing 


The paragraph on picketing was a plea that 
Section 501 of the Criminal Code be further 
clarified “to limit picketing to establishments 
at which there is either a strike or a lockout.” 


“Special Privileges and Unfair Practices.” 


Under this heading, the Federation grouped 
a number of grievances, viz: (a) That the 1934 
amendment to Section 501 of the Criminal 
Code was “a concession to a particular group, 
namely, the cinema projectionists, organized in 
in a foreign union, since it was introduced on 
their petition when nuisance picketing took on 
a new importance. ee 

(b) That Clause 2, Section 17, of the Indus- 
trial Disputes Investigation Act be repealed 
because “it was inserted in 1920 to serve a 
sectional interest” and “is restrictive and 
detrimental to a large number of workers, in- 
cluding many whom it was intended to benefit.” 

(c) The “inadequate protection accorded to 
Canadian workers in the theatrical trades 
against the freebooting tactics of itinerant 
foreign performers.” It was considered that the 
necessary protection could be provided by regu- 
lations under the Immigration Act. 


Transport 


The Federation recorded its “firm opinion 
that the Government should, at the coming 
session of Parliament, bring forward compre- 
hensive legislative proposals intended to reduce 
the evils of duplication of (transport) services, 
and to restore competitive equality.” 


The Federation then made the following 
specific recommendations :— 


(a) That legislation similar to the Transport 
Bill introduced by the Government at the last 
session of Parliament, but of a more compre- 
hensive character, be submitted to Parliament. 

(6) That additional legislation be introduced 
to provide for the payment by inland shipping 
of fair tolls on canal traffic, with preferential 
rates for vessels of Canadian registry. 

(c) That the Dominion Government confer 
with the Provincial Governments with a view 
to the enactment of concurrent legislation pro- 


viding for uniform regulation of highway traffic, 


especially with regard to working hours and 
conditions, and designed to aid the Provinces 
in placing their highway finances on a sound 
basis by adequate taxation of those who use 
the highways. 

(d) That immediate steps be taken to substi- 
tute complete co-ordination of the railway sys- 
tems, under strict Government regulation, for 
the piecemeal co-operation which has proved 
inadequate to solve the problem. 


(e) That throughout this reform of our trans- 
portation practice every ware be taken to pro- 
vide fair compensation for workers who may 
temporarily lose employment as a result of the 
co-ordination of transport services. 


Peace and Defence 


Expressing a desire for peace among nations 
and endorsing the Governmen!’s policy in in- 
ternational affairs, the Federation urged upon 
the Government “the desirability of an ex- 
tensive program of defence by air, land, and 
water, on a voluntary basis of recruitment. - 
It further recommends an investigation of the 
possibility of an Anglo-Amcrican defensive 
alliance, to consist in an extension to the other 
English-speaking nation of the mutual-assist- 
ance understanding which exists among the 
nations of the British Commonwealth.” 


Minister of Justice 


Following the reading of the memorandum 
the Minister of Justice congratulated the 
organization upon the lucid presentation, and 
observed that free discussion and intelligent 
consideration are the basis of democracy and 
the foundation of Government. He assured 
the delegation that the representations would 
be carefully considered by the various depart- 
ments concerned and by the Government as 
a whole. 


‘Minister of Labour 


The Minister of Labour, Hcn. Norman MclL. 
Rogers, in addressing the delegation stated 
that such presentations were of mutual ad- 
vantage—‘to yourselves and to the Govern- 
ment.’ Inasmuch as the presentation con- 
cerned the Department of Labour, it would 
receive careful attention, and he was certain 
that the same consideration would be accorded 
by other departments. 

In general, the Minister observed that the 
presentation contained both approval and 
criticism, and “that is as it should be,” he 
added. In touching upon the specific matter 
of unemployment he stated: “No one can 
question that unemployment continues to be 
of serious importance, but the problem is less 
serious in Canada than in some countries, and 
we can look back upon definite progress 
during the past year.” In particular, he 
pointed to the substantial improvement in the 
building industry as reflected in a 40 per cent 
increase in the value of building permits. As 
contributory factors to this improved situation 
the Minister instanced the Home Improve- 
ment Plan and the Dominion Housing Act. 
“While the problem is not selved, there has 
been a decided improvement,” the Minister 
emphasized. 
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impartial chairman. This also requires time. 
He again emphasized that it was most desir- 

Commenting on the reference in the sub- 
mission to freedom of association, the Min- 
ister drew attention to the fact that such free- 
dom “means diversity” and that the “uniform- 
ity” in certain other countries “has come about 


by means that would not be tolerated in this 
country.” 

“We will seek at all times to approach such 
questions with strict impartiality and fair- 
ness” declared the Minister in concluding with 
the promise that all the recommendations 
would be placed before the Departments con- 
cerned. 


ALL-CANADIAN CONGRESS OF LABOUR 


The legislative recommendations of the All- 
Canadian Congress of Labour were submitted 
to the Dominion Government on January 20. 
Prior to the submission of this organization’s 
memorandum, the delegation—headed by Mr. 
A. R. Mosher, President, and Mr. Norman 8. 
Dowd, secretary-treasurer—was welcomed by 
the Minister of Justice, Rt. Hon. E. Lapointe, 
who expressed the regret of the Prime Minister 
in being unavoidably absent. Other members 
of the Cabinet present were: Hon. Norman 
McL. Rogers, Minister of Labour; Hon. C. A. 
Dunning, Minister of Finance; Hon. C. D. 
Howe, Minister of Transport; Hon. T. A. 
Crerar, Minister of Mines and Resources; Hon. 
F. Rinfret, Secretary of State; Hon. C. G. 
Power, Minister of Pensions and National 
Health; and Hon. W. D. Euler, Minister of 
Trade and Commerce. * 

From the Department of Labour, there were 
present, in addition to the Minister, the Deputy 
Minister, Mr. W. M. Dickson, and the As- 
sistant Deputy Minister, Mr. Gerald H. Brown. 

The following executive officers of the Con- 
gress were present: President, Mr. A. R. 
Mosher, Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees; Secretary-treasurer, Mr. Norman 
S. Dowd, Ottawa; Vice-President, Mr. C. 
Beattie, Canadian Association of Railwaymen, 
Toronto; 
Workers’ Union, Sault Ste. Marie; Mrs, M. 
Finch, National Clothing Workers of Canada, 
Toronto; Mr, G. R. Hodgson, National Union 
of Metal Polishers, Buffers and Platers, To- 
ronto; and Mr. J. Lea, National Beverage 
Workers’ Union, London. 

President Mosher reciprocated the felicita- 
tions of the Minister of Justice, and called 
upon Mr. Norman S. Dowd, to read the 
presentation. 

In the opening paragraphs of its memoran- 
dum, the Congress expressed appreciation for 
the opportunity to submit “the views of the 
workers within its ranks” to the Government, 
and it did so with greater assurance “in 
view of the exceptional progress which the 
Congress has made during the past year, in 
the number of new unions established, in in- 
creased membership, and the wide variety of 
industries in which Canadian unions were 
formed for the first time.” 

51709—3 


Mr. I. J. Campbell, Algoma Steel 


Problem of National Unity 


The memorandum emphasized the Congress’ 
conviction “ that the two most important prob- 
lems before Canada at the present time are 
national unity and the abolition of poverty.” 
In regard to the first of these problems the 
Congress commended the Government on the 
appointment of the Royal Commission on 
Dominion-Provincial relations, and expressed 
“the conviction that there is a fundamental 
spirit of unity, binding all Canadian citizens 
together, and an awareness that the bonds of 
common purpose and destiny are far stronger 
than the sectional differences which create 
friction and misunderstanding. It must, how- 
ever, be admitted that there are political and 
economic factors which tend toward a disin- 
tegration of the forces which unify the Domin- 
ion, and conflicts of interest which require care- 
ful and considerate handling by those upon 
whom the responsibilities of formulating and 
administering Federal and Provincial policies 
are laid.” 


Problem of Poverty 


Referring to the second problem, that of 
poverty, the Congress strongly urged the Gov- 
ernment to establish a Royal Commission for. 
the purpose of making a survey of the re- 
sources of Canada “in raw material, physical 
equipment, man-power and finances, on a scale 
much wider and more comprehensive than 
any hitherto attempted, and with ample powers 
to collate all the relevant facts in such a 
manner that its report and recommendations 
might be made the basis of far-reaching legis- 
lation Pe 


“Such a eats Soe should be representative 
of all the factors in industry, that is, both 
capital and labour, and of the Government 
itself. Its specific task would be the study of 
the problem of poverty in the midst of actual 
or potential plenty, and the recommendation 
of ways and means for its solution. This would 
involve the obtaining of information regarding 
each industry in Canada, its ownership, loca- 
tion of mines, factories, or other material 
equipment, its productive capacity, and the 
extent by which that might be increased by the 
most modern technical methods and machinery. 
The number of workers now employed would 
be ascertained, indicating the total pay-roll, 
and the number of hours worked per year. 
Further, the amount of the annual consump- 
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tion of commodities in Canada, and the annual 
exports of each industry, would be obtained, 
so as to provide a complete analysis of the 
industrial situation in the Dominion. .. . 

It was considered that the national economic 
survey thus proposed “would admirably sup- 
plement the report of the Royal Commission 
on Dominion-Provincial Relations, since the 
latter deals more particularly with constitu- 


tional and taxation problems.” 


Unemployment Insurance 


The memorandum expressed the Congress’ 
“deep interest” in the intention of the Govern- 
ment to introduce legislation providing for 
unemployment insurance and urged “that this 
be proceeded with in spite of the fact that all 
of the Provincial Governments have not placed 
themselves on record as unreservedly in favour 
Great 2 

The Congress “strongly urged” the Govern- 
ment “to provide for the exemption of low- 
paid workers from the necessity of making 
contributions to the unemployment insurance 
fund. The cost of unemployment insurance 
should be a direct charge upon industry, the 
workers who are normally employed therein 
having a prior claim to maintenance when their 
services are temporarily not required, and any 
investigation of wage-levels will indicate that 
the workers generally do not receive sufficient 
incomes to provide adequate standards of 
living. The payment of contributions as a con- 
dition of eligibility for unemployment insur- 
ance places a further burden upon them, but if, 
at. the outset, it is considered essential to im- 
pose such a contribution, it is the opinion of 
the Congress that there should be specific 
exemptions for all workers whose incomes are 
below a fixed amount per year.” 


Unemployment and Relief 


Stating that the problem of unemployment 
remained a serious one “in zpite of the im- 
provement in the situation which has taken 
place during the past year,” the Congress ex- 
pressed the belief that it would not be solved 
until the economic survey recommended by 
it had been made “and a new basis found for 
the operation of the industrial process.” 

The Congress commended the activities of 
the National Employment Commission and 
the adoption by the Government of a number 
of the proposals made by it in its interim 
report. It expressed the hope that “the pro- 
posals to bring employment services under 
national administration, and to assist in the 
provision of low-rental housing” would be 
adopted. The aid furnished to the building 
industry through the operation of the Dom- 
inion Housing Act and the Home Improve- 
ment Plan was acknowledged by the Congress 


while expressing the opinion that the need for 
a much wider application of these measures 
was evident. 

The memorandum stated that the Congress 
was in general agreement with the recommend- 
ations of the National Employment Commis- 
sion with respect to the class:fication of reci- 
pients of relief, and the division of responsi- 
bility as between the Federal, Provincial and 
Municipal authorities. In this respect, it was 
urged that 

“While every effort is made to provide em- 
ployment, and to carry out projects for the 
training and rehabilitation of the unemployed 
who are otherwise unfit for gainful employ- 
ment, no attempt be made, in any circumstan- 
ces, to reduce the standard of living of those 
who are forced to accept rehef. The rising 
cost of living must be taken into consideration 
in this connection, and, if necessary, the Fed- 
eral Government should ensure that there is no 
increase in the distress of the unemployed and 
their families. It is apparent that certain 
provinces and municipalities are, under exist- 
ing conditions, unable to continue to carry the 
burden of relief at its present level, and unless 
this is diminished through employment, in- 
creased aid from the Federal Government will 
be required. In the opinion of the Congress, 
the people of Canada as a whole will endorse 
such assistance, having determined that those 
who are in need of relief must be maintained 
in a reasonably adequate manner.” 


Right of Association 


The memorandum expressed the Congress’ 
gratitude to the Minister of Labour “for his 
clear pronouncement, on several occasions, of 
the right of the workers of Canada to organize 
in Labour unions and to bargain collectively 
with their employers,” and “gratefully acknowl- 
edged the service rendered to the workers of 
Canada by the Minister of Labour and by his 
Department, not only by statements of the 
nature referred to, but by investigation and 
conciliation of disputes.” 

“It is hoped, however, that, with the co- 
operation of the provinces, some of which have 
already taken action along these lines, the right 
to organize will be fully protected by legisla- 
tion. Although their number is decreasing, 
there are still many short-sighted employers 
who are strongly opposed to the exercise by 
their employees of the right to organize, and 
who use every means in their power to prevent 
it, either by intimidation, dismissal, or other 
unfair and unjustifiable methods. With such 
employers moral suasion is wholly inadequate, 
and it is urged that, so far as the jurisdic- 
tional powers of the Government permit, or 
the co-operation of the provinces can be ob- 
tained, legislation be passed, providing penal- 
Bae for interference with the right of asso- 
ciation. 


Discrimination Against Canadian Unions 


Several sections of the Congress’ memoran- 
dum dealt with what were considered to be 
“unfair practices used by certain United States 
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unions in endeavouring to maintain their 
dominance over the industries in which their 
members are employed”. 

The memorandum at this juncture detailed 
two cases that were regarded as being in 
the nature of a boycott against Canadian 
organizations, viz—the Shipping Federation of 
Canada and the National Union of Theatrical 
Employees. In condemning such methods, 
the memorandum stated: 

“There is no objection by the Congress to the 
right of Canadian workers to join and support 
the union of their choice, even if that happens 
to be a United States union, nor does it object 
to fair methods of persuading the workers to 
join such unions, but the boycott of the Ship- 
ping Federation of Canada, and of His Ma- 
jesty’s Theatre in Montreal, as well as a long 
series of minor incidents which have been 
placed by the Congress before the Government 
Departments most directly concerned, go far 
beyond any defensible methods.” 


Regulation of Transport 


The Congress commended “the announced 
intention of the Government to re-introduce 
legislation providing for an extension of the 
jurisdiction and authority of the Board of Rail- 
way Commissioners for Canada, in order to 
bring under its control all forms of transporta- 
tion of an interprovincial and international 
character. “The railways of Canada have for 
many years been subjected to unfair competi- 
tion from other methods of transport, and the 
competition within certain branches has been 
injurious to the interests of both workers and 
employers, and it is felt that regulation of their 
operation, to the extent that this can be carried 
out by Federal authority, is essential in the 
public interest.” 


Referring to the proposed St. Lawrence 
Waterway, the Congress expressed the belief 
that “in the light of present conditions in the 
whole field of transportation in Canada” the 
undertaking of such a project, “or any other 
major extension of transport facilities, would 
not be in the public interest, and that any such 
extension should be carried out only after 
thorough discussion, and under a specific man- 
date from the people of Canada.” 


Public Works and Housing 


With respect to the public works policy - of 
the Government, the memorandum stated that 
the Congress had noted the recommendations 
of the National Employment Commission “ to 
the effect that at the stage of recovery then 
reached there should be no expansion in public 
works programs, but it is pointed out that, so 
long as. there are tens of thousands of Cana- 
dian workers who are unable to obtain em- 
ployment, and since evidences of industrial 
recession are becoming more frequent, an ex- 
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tension rather than a retraction of public work 
programs is necessary at the present time.” 

Referring to housing the Congress urged 
“that consideration be given to the possibility 
of modifying the requirements under the Act 
in such a manner as to make it possible for a 
larger number of Canadian citizens, particu- 
larly among the workers, to obtain the benefits 
to be derived therefrom.” 


Opposition to Railway Amalgamation 


The momorandum registered opposition to 
“any amalgamation or unification ” scheme for 
the two chief Canadian railways. 


Holidays with Pay for Industrial Workers 
The Congress referred to the adoption of a 
Draft Convention at the 1936 Session of the 
International Labour Conference, which made 
provision for holidays with pay of at least six 
working days after one year’s service, and 
progressively lengthening until at least twelve 
days’ holidays would be enjoyed after seven 
years’ service. In this connection, the Congress 
expressed the opinion that “the Government 
would have no hesitation in ratifying this Con- 
vention if there were no jurisdictional obstacles 
to such action, but in view of its importance 
to the industrial workers, it is strongly recom- 
mended that an endeavour be made to obtain 
the consent of the Provincial Governments to 
the passing of the necessary legislation, follow- 
ing the same procedure as has been adopted 
with respect to unemployment insurance. 


“In the meantime, the Government is re- 
quested to apply the terms of the Draft Con- 
vention to all workers directly or indirectly 
employed by the Government, and in particular 
the low-rated employees of the Canadian 
National Railways, who do not now enjoy 
holidays with pay.” 


Social Legislation 


The memorandum emphasized the Congress’ 
conviction “that social legislation in general 
ought to be brought as soon as possible under 
Federal jurisdiction,’ and urged “upon the 
Government that it continue its efforts in this 
direction. 


Extension of Industrial Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act 


Reference was made to a resolution unanim- 
ously adopted at the annual convention of the 
Congress held in March, 1937, approving that 
the Congress endeavour to obtain the extension 
of the scope of the Industrial Disputes Investi- 
gation Act” to include industry in general, 
and the enlargement of the conciliation facili- 
ties of the Federal Department of Labour.” 

The Congress paid “high tribute” to the 
work done by the conciliation officers of the 
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Department of Labour during the past year, 
“ the service rendered to both industry and the 
workers having been extremely valuable.” Re- 
ferring to the recent enlargement in the con- 
ciliation facilities of the Department of Labour 
the memorandum expressed the hope that “to 
the extent that further enlargement of the staff 
is required, this will meet with the approval 
of the Department and the Government.” 


Protection of Consumers 


Referring to the protection of consumers, the 
memorandum stated that “the necessity for 
the protection of consumers against the adul- 
teration of foods and of short-weight and other 
unfair trade practices is now generally recog- 
nized by legislation.’ The Congress believed 
that it would be desirable to have such mea- 
sures extended to all commodities, primary or 
manufactured, in such a manner as to enable 
consumers to utilize their buying power most 
effectively; and that workers particularly, be- 
cause of their low incomes, required such pro- 
tection, and are often forced to purchase in- 
ferior goods through a lack of knowledge of 
materials and quality. It was considered that 
the facilities of the National Research Council 
might be utilized in carrying out some method 
of inspection and grading of commodities. 


Protection for Canadian Industry 


The Congress recommended “that any tariff 
changes whether they are effected as a result 
of reciprocal trade agreements or otherwise, 
be made only after careful investigation of 
their consequences, and on the basis of con- 
sultation with both employers and organized 
workers in the industries which will be affected 
thereby.” 

Government Employees 


The memorandum expressed commendation 
of the Government’s action in restoring all 
salaries in the Civil Service to normal rates 
as from April 1, 1987. The example of the 
Government, it was felt, had been of great 
value. Stating that “there is evidence, how- 
ever, that the rates paid to a large number of 
employees in the Civil Service are too low 
to permit the maintenance of proper living 
standards,” the Congress urged that a salary 
rate of $100 per month be established for all 
male full-time adult occupations.” 

It also recommended that “the merit system 
of appointment to, and promotion within the 
Civil Service of Canada, be extended to in- 
clude all positions .’ and expressed the 
belief that “the merit system of appointment 
and promotion is in the best interests of the 
people of Canada, and tends toward the most 
efficient administration of public affairs.” 


League of Nations and Canada’s Peace Policy 


The Congress urged the Government “to 
continue to give whole-hearted support to the 
League of Nations and to adopt a compre- 
hensive peace policy, which would include an 
undertaking to assist with other League mem- 
bers in the defence of all countries against un- 
lawful attack and a program of world economie 
co-operation throughout the agency of the 
League of Nations as a basis for peaceful 
change.” 

The memorandum stated that “There can 
be no question as to the necessity of an in- 
formed and active public opinion in support 
of Canada’s peace policy, and the Congress 
believes that the work of the League of Nations 
Society in Canada in this field warrants an 
increase in the grant now being made to it by 
the Government.” 


Minister of Justice 


Following the reading of the memorandum, 
the Minister of Justice congratulated the 
organization on its “well-prepared presentation” 
and stated that “this expression of your views 
will certainly be very helpful in the considera- 
tion of these matters by the Government.” 


Minister of Labour 


The Minister of Labour, in making referenee 
to several of the proposals, stated that “the 
Department of Labour has a very special in- 
terest in these delegations,’ and expressed his 
appreciation of “the moderation of the mem- 
orandum and the admirable manner of its 
presentation.” The Minister observed that 
“while the approach was naturally from the 
standpoint of organized labour yet the issues 
involved have been approached “with a full 
understanding of their magnitude and com- 
plexities.” He added that the Government 
“was willing to accept both criticism and sug- 
gestion.” 

Noting the memorandum’s reference to the 
problem of national unity, the Minister said: 
“We must realize, then, that there has been 
a certain weakening of national unity, and 
you as a national organization can do much 
to restore national unity and to approach those 
problems affecting it from a common point of 
view.” 

Noting, also, that the memorandum ex- 
pressed approval of the activities of the Na- 
tional Employment Commission and that it 
embodied several proposals concerning unem- 
ployment and relief, the Minister emphasized 
that “as a labour organization you must be 
aware of the confusion that has existed on the 
question of jurisdiction over social and labour 
legislation.” He pointed to the results of this 
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confusion on matters concerning jurisdiction, 
and he looked to the Royal Commission on 
Dominion-Provincial Relationships to assist in 
obtaining a more precise demarcation of re- 
sponsibility. 

“In the Department of Labour,” the Min- 
ister said, “we are working very largely in a 
field of indefinite jurisdiction in dealing with 
unemployment relief and. other social prob- 
lems.” 

Acknowledging the memorandum’s recogni- 
tion of the improvement in the employment 
situation, the Minister reiterated his emphasis 
of the substantial nature of such improvement, 
particularly in the construction industry, aided 
by such measures as the Home Improvement 
Plan and the Dominion Housing Act. 

Apart from these factors, the Minister stated 
that there had been a replacement program 
by the industry in Canada amounting to ap- 
proximately $50,000,000. “This expenditure,” 
explained the Minister, “exceeds any that has 
been made by the Government and it shows 
how important it is that Government should 
stimulate expansion and replacement by the 
promotion of confidence in the business com- 
munity.” 

Touching on the right of association, the 
Minister pointed out that this sometimes raised 
controversial questions, and assured the dele- 


gates that in dealing with such problems “the 
Department would always try to meet them 
fairly and impartially.” 

The memorandum requested an extension 
of the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act 
“to include industry in general”? The Minis- 
ter explained that to so amend the Act would 
require enabling legislation by the provincial 
Legislatures. “In view of recent events,” 
added the Minister, “there is no reason to 
believe as yet that the provinces will be willing 
to concede that necessary jurisdiction.” The 
Minister “had some misgivings” that, if all 
industries were brought under the scope of the 
Act, it might result in greater delay. He 
considered that on the basis of what has been 
done under the Act, the existing procedure 
had distinct advantages. 

In conclusion, the Minister paid tribute to 
organized labour “for avoiding the excesses 
of industrial conflict.” 

The Minister of Justice, in closing the inter- 
view, called attention to the fact that Canada 
is a democracy. “You represent an important 
section of organized labour and of the Cana- 
dian people” stated Rt. Hon. Mr. Lapointe, 
“and we are pleased to consider your views. 
As long as Canada remains a democracy—and 
it will remain a democracy—no dictatorship 
either from the Left or the Right, could give 
you the same consideration.” 


CONFEDERATION OF CATHOLIC WORKERS OF CANADA 


On January 20, a delegation from the Con- 
federation of Catholic Workers of Canada, 
Inc., headed by Mr, Alfred Charpentier and 
Mr. Gerard Picard, Secretary~Treasurer, pre- 
sented a memorandum of proposed legislation 
to the Federal Government, 

The delegation was welcomed by the Rt. 
Hon, E. Lapointe, Minister of Justice, who 
expressed the Prime Minister’s regret at being 
unavoidably absent. Other ministers of the 
Cabinet who received the delegation were: 
Hon. Norman McL. Rogers, Minister of 
Labour; Hon. C. A. Dunning, Minister of 
Finance; Hon. C. D. Howe, Minister of Trans- 
port; Hon, T. A. Crerar, Minister of Mines 
and Resources; Hon. F. Rinfret, Secretary of 
State; Hon..C. G. Power, Minister of Pen- 
sions and National Health; Hon W. D. Euler, 
Minister of Trade and Commerce; and Hon. 
J. C. Elliott, Postmaster General. 

From the Department of Labour there were 
also present the Deputy Minster, Mr. W. M. 
Dickson, and the Assistant Deputy Miuinister, 
Mr. Gerald H. Brown. 

Headed by Mr. Alfred Charpentier, the 
General President of the Confederation, the 
delegation comprised Messrs. H. Queévillon, 


First Vice-President; Emile Tellier, Second 
Vice-President; G. Picard, General Secretary ; 
A. Bourdon, Treasurer; O. Filion, President 
of the Building Trades Federation; A. Cdété, 
President of the Textile Workers’ Federation ; 
P. Lessard, President of the Pulp and Paper 
Workers’ Federation; G. A. Gagnon, President 
of the Printing Trades Federation; M. Doran, 
Business Agent of the National Catholic 
Unions of the Ottawa Diocese; M. Lavigne, 
President of the Central Council of the 
National Catholic Unions of Ottawa Diocese; 
O. Normand, Vice-President of the Central 
Council, and some fifty other representatives 
of various unions. 

Mr. Charpentier, thanking the Dominion 
Government for its kind reception, referred to 
the presence with the delegaticn, of Mr. Zenon 
David, President, and Mr. W. T. Burford, 
Secretary-Treasurer of the Canadian Federa- 
tion of Labour. He stated that he hoped 
there would be a joint representation from the 
two organizations in the future. 

Continuing, Mr. Charpentier said that the 
Confederation of Catholic Workers, now had 
a membership of some 450.000 workers com- 
prised in 12 federations in various districts in 
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the Province of Quebec, and also certain 
affiliated bodies in Ontario. 


Mr. Charpentier then called upon Mr. Mau- 
rice Doran, Business Agent for the Central 
Council of National Catholic Unions in the 
Hull-Ottawa District, to read the Confedera- 
tion’s presentation in English. 


Communism 


In the section on Communism, the Con- 
federation listed the disturbed state of 
society, “the continual increase in the con- 
centration of wealth,” the “underserved 
misery” of too great a number of workers, 
unemployment, contradictory doctrines divid- 
ing social classes, and international problems 
as contributing factors causing anxiety among 
citizens. 

“During such a _ period of disorder,” 
declared the memorandum, “communists try 
to foment disregard of authority,’ and it 
proceeded to cite the alleged methods 
adopted. The Confederation considered that 
a “review of Communism’s record leads to 
the conclusion that the communist party 
should be declared illegal in Canada,” and 
the Dominion Government was requested “to 
pass all legislation necessary so that the 
Communist party can no longer exist legally 
in this Dominion.” 


Unemployment 


Noting that in spite of business improve- 
ment, Canada is still suffering from unem- 
ployment, the Confederation recommended “a 
vast program of public works and the 
cranting of subsidies to basic industries.” By 
such action, it was considered that “as little 
money as possible would thus be given out 
without productive results in return.” 


Unemployment Insurance 


On the subject of unemployment insur- 
ance, the Confederation expressed its approval 
as follows :— 


“The F.C.W. of Canada has been informed 
that the Federal Government is contemplating 
the establishment of unemployment insurance 
in Canada. The Federation, while reserving 
all freedom and right to discuss in more detail 
the various aspects of such a scheme, is in 
favour of the principle of such a plan. It has 
always favoured social insurance schemes estab- 
lished on a contributory basis, that is to say 
such plans where the necessary funds are 
obtained through the contributions from the 
employers, the employees and the State. With- 
out casing any prejudice to the rights of the 
Provinces and without a definite pronounce- 
ment as to the best constitutional means of 
attaining this objective, the Federation never- 


theless, believes that unemployment insurance 
should be established upon a national base.” 


Delegation to Geneva 


The Confederation reiterated its request 
“that the labour group of the Canadian 
delegation to International Labour Confer- 
ence should be otherwise constituted than 
it has been for years,” claiming that an 
organization of its national character should 
have representation on the labour group of 
the Canadian delegation. It suggested that 
the Government add a technical adviser to 
this group, and that such additional adviser 
be an appointee of the Confederation. This 
recommendation for the addition of a second 
technical adviser was based upon Article 389 
(par. 2) of the Versailles Treaty. 


Living Costs 


The Confederation considered that cost of 
living statistics as published in the Lazour 
GAZETTE were incomplete, and suggested the 
addition of the following items in the com- 
piling of such statistics:—“clothes, schooling, 
insurance, medical expenses, miscellaneous 
taxes, transportation, amusements, renewal of 
furniture, church and union fees, confectionery, 
etc.” 


Textile Tariffs 


It was recommended that in order “to 
stimulate production and encourage Canadian 
Labour,” the cotton tariff be not lowered; 
also further increases were suggested in the 
silk and wool tariffs” to avoid too strong 
foreign competition in these two lines.” It 
was stated that organization “would only be 
able to voice more explicit and specific 
opinion on these matters’ when Turgeon 
Commission reports its findings and recom- 
mendations, and the Government was 
requested to table this report as soon as 
possible. No lowering of the present tariff 
on footwear was also urged. | 


Permanent Inquiry Committee 


The Confederation advocated the estab- 
lishing of a Permanent Inquiry Committee 
to “compile all necessary information on 
living and working conditions of those 
employed in commerce and industry,” and to 
make periodic public reports of findings. By 
such action, the Confederation believed that 
names of those violating laws and of those 
exploiting employees would become publicly 
known, and thereby lead to “the disappear- 
ance of a certain number of abuses now 
prevalent.” 
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Other Recommendations 


Among other recommendations contained in 
the memorandum were: 

Non-participation of 
exterior war.” 

Imposition of the “stricter penalties” for 
fraudulent bankruptcy. 

Prohibition of all mats and electric plates 
upon which there is any writing. 

Re-establishment of the half-cent rate on 
circulars. 

Discussion on Memorandum 


cc 


Canada “in any 


Following the reading of the memorandum, 
there was a discussion on certain of its 
features. On the question of communist, 
Mr. Charpentier insisted that Canada being 
a Christian country no doctrine such as of 
communism should be tolerated within its 
borders. 

With regard to the Canadian delegation 
to the International Labour Conference, at 
Geneva, the speaker urged the appointment 
by the Dominion Government of a repre- 
sentative of the Confederation of Catholic 
Workers as a second technical adviser to the 
Canadian delegation. 

Mr. Charpentier pressed the Government 
not to reduce the present tariffs on textiles 
as textile plants in Quebec were already 
operating part-time only and any reduction 
of tariffs would have the result of aggravat- 
ing the unemployment situation already 
existing among textile workers. He stressed 
the fact that according to the Report of 
the World Conference on Social and Economic 
Problems of the Textile Industry, held in 
Washington, during 1937, the United States 
and Canada are the countries in which textile 
workers’ rates of wages are the highest in the 
world. 

In concluding, Mr. Charpentier thanked the 
Government for its kind attention and 
expressed the hope that most of the delega- 
tion’s requests would be acted upon. 

Mr. G. Picard, General Secretary of the 
Confederation, inquired if the Provincial 
Government (the authority charged with the 
administration of the Lord’s Day Observance 
Act) could amend that legislation without 
intervention from the Dominion Government. 
He pointed out that though only exceptional 
repair work is permitted on Sundays under 
the Act, ordinary repairs and even actual 
production work are performed that day in 
the pulp and paper industry, and requested 


that the Act be made clearer concerning 
“urgent and necessary work” allowed on 
Sundays. 


At this point, Mr. P. Lessard, President of 
the Federation of Pulp and Paper Workers, 


mentioned that in his twelve years of 
employment in the pulp and paper industry 
he never had had a day off either on 
Christmas or New Years. Maintenance men 
in this industry, he stated, work 365 days a 
year. Quebec employers, he said, do not 
favour Sunday employment more than those 
of other provinces, but they are afraid of 
being placed in an unfavourable competitive 
position by closing down on Sundays. Mr. 
Lessard, therefore, requested that production 


‘Ye limited to six days a week in the pulp 


and paper industry, and that Sunday rest be 
observed in that industry in every province 
of the Dominion. 

Mr. G. Picard also suggested that in order 
that old age pensions really become a social 
insurance measure, such be placed on a con- 
tributory basis, with prospective pensioners 
and the Government contributing. 


Minister of Justice 


The Rt. Hon. Mr. Lapointe thanked the 
members of the delegation for their presenta- 
tion, and congratulated them on the modera- 
tion and clear presentation of their requests, 
which, he added, were greatly appreciated by 
the (Government. 

Regarding Sunday employment; the Min- 
ister suggested that complaints be submitted 
to officials of the Justice Department for 
consideration of possible action. 

The Dominion Government, he said, is 
just as strongly opposed to communism as 
any one, and judging from the little headway 
made so far in Canada by that doctrine, it 
is quite evident that the Government’s 
policies to combat it have been successful. 
One way of helping the spreading of 
communism in our country, declared the 
Minister, is to attack and unduly criticize 
our democratic form of government instead 
of upholding it. Canada, he pointed out, is 
a democracy, but should our country ever 
come under a dictatorship, representatives of 
Labour could no longer come to the Govern- 
ment to express their views and discuss them. 
The Government, he added, is guided by 
Justice and Charity in the preparation of its 
legislation, and surely there is no better way 
of insuring peace and order, | 

As every one knows, observed the Min- 
ister, the Dominion Government is in favour 
of unemployment insurance, but cannot estab- 
lish it until the B.N.A. Act hag been amended 
to that extent with the consent of the 
various provinces. 

The Minister also informed the delegation 
that the Dominion Government, in accord 
with the Confederation of Catholic Workers, 
was strongly opposed to Canada’s participa- 
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tion in foreign wars, but, however, he stressed 
the necessity for Canada to insure her own 
protection in case of war. 

With regard to the question of the Con- 
federation’s representation on the Canadian 
delegation to Geneva, the Minister assured 
the delegation that serious consideration 
would be given their claim in that respect. 
He recalled that in 1922 he secured the 
appointment of the first representative of 
the Confederation on the Canadian delegation 
to the International Labour Conference. 

In closing, the Rt. Hon. Mr. Lapointe 
thanked the delegates for making their views 
known to the Government, assuring them that 
it was always a pleasure for the Dominion 
Government to receive them and hear their 
requests. 


Minister of Labour 


The Minister of Labour, called upon by 
the Minister of Justice, dealt with certain 
features of the memorandum. After a few 
words of welcome in French, Hon. Mr. 
Rogers informed the delegation that such 
presentations are of very great advantage to 
the government, and added: “We do appre- 
ciate your coming to us and the benefit of 
your views.” 

Referring in particular to the composition 
of the delegation to the annual Conferences 


of the International Labour Organization at 
Geneva, the Minister asserted that in select- 
ing these delegations, every effort had been 
made to follow the provisions of the Peace 
Treaty and the advice of the Law Officers 
as regards the interpretation of this clause by 
the Permanent Court of International Justice. 

“T fully recognize the importance of having 
these delegations as representative of labour 
as possible,” stated the Minister, adding that 
on such delegations the Government had had 
the valued assistance of both Mr. Charpentier 
and Mr. Picard. He also stressed the import- 
ance of having members conversant with the 
French language. The Minister of Labour 
then stated that the Department would con- 
tinue to give careful consideration to this 
matter as it had done in the past. He 
explained that where it was not possible to 
rotate the representation among the various 
labour bodies, the Government had followed 
the example of other countries by appointing 
technical advisers, thus providing as complete 
a labour delegation as possible. 

As regards freedom of association, the Min- 
ister emphasized that freedom, of necessity, 
meant diversity, and then observed: “The 
Department cannot concern itself with con- 
troversy between unions, but must assume an 
attitude of fairness and impartiality in such 
cases.” 





Increase in General Relief in Urban Areas in U.S.A. 


From November to December, 1937, the 
number of cases receiving general relief in 58 
cities increased 17 per cent and the amount of 
obligations incurred for relief extended to these 
cases increased 18 per cent. These facts were 
ascertained by the Social Security Board at the 
request of the Senate Committee to Investigate 
Unemployment and Relief. Telegrams were 
sent to cities of more than 100,000 population 
and complete replies were received from 58 
cities in time for inclusion in this tabulation. 
The population of these cities is 43 per cent 
of the urban population and 24 per cent of the 
total population of the United States. Certain 
facts are available for New York which is not 
included among the 58 cities. 

General relief includes all public relief ex- 
tended to cases by State and local public agen- 
cies except the three special forms of assist- 
ance—old-age assistance, aid to dependent 
children, and aid to the blind—in which the 
Social Security Board participates, other public 
assistance of these types and aid to veterans 


under State and local statutes. General relief 
excludes earnings under the Federal Works 
Program, loans and subsistence grants made 
by the Farm Security Administration, Federal 
surplus commodities, expense for services to 
cases such as maternal and child health ser- 
vices, child welfare services, and services to 
crippled children, administrated by the United 
States Children’s Bureau under the Social 
Security Act, institutional and boarding home 
care of children, and the costs of hospitaliza- 
tion and burials. 





The number of accidents reported to the 
Ontario Workmen’s Compensation Board in 
January totalled 5396 with 25 fatalities, as 
compared with 4,689 accidents and 40 fatalities 
in January, 1937. Total awards for compensa- 
tion and medical aid in January, 1938, 
amounted to $548,675.38 as compared with 
$540,493 33 in January, 1937. Medical aid only 
in January, 1938, totalled $102,323.70 com- 
pared with $87,924.64 in January, 1937. 
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PRESENTATION OF PROPOSED LABOUR LEGISLATION TO 
PROVINCIAL GOVERNMENTS 


Submissions of Provincial Affiliates of Trades and Labour Congress. 
Canadian Federation of Labour, Confederation of Catholic Workers, 
and Railway Transportation Brotherhoods 


URING the past three months presenta- 

tions of proposed labour legislation have 
been made by various labour organizations 
to the Provincial Governments. These recom- 
mendations for legislative action have been 
directed toward amendments to _ existing 
provincial legislation and in some instances 


BRITISH COLUMBIA EXECUTIVE 


concerned proposals for new measures, and as 
such constitute a cross-section of existing and 
proposed legislation in the provincial sphere. 

A summary is given herewith of the more 
important features contained in the various 
memoranda, the presentations being dealt with 
in chronological order: 


COMMITTEE OF TRADES AND 


LABOUR CONGRESS 


The program of legislation proposed by the 
British Columbia Executive Committee of the 
Trades and Labour Congress was submitted to 
Premier T. D. Patullo and other members of 
the Provincial Cabinet on November 2 last. 


Right to Organize 


The Committee presented copies of the Con- 
gress’ Draft Bill on the Right of Workers to 
Organize, requesting that legislation be enacted 
to implement the Bill. The attention of the 
Government was drawn to the passage of 
similar legislation in Nova Scotia and Alberta. 

The proposed Bill defines the workers’ rights 
of association, making it lawful for employees 
to form themselves into trade unions, to bar- 
gain collectively, and to conduct such bargain- 
ing through the employees’ trade union and 
through the duly chosen officers of such trade 
union. (Subsequently the Legislature enacted 
the Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration 
Act, reviewed in the January issue of the 
Lasour GAZETTE, page 30.) 


Unemployment 


The Committee made certain recommenda- 
tions regarding the creation of employment, 
urging that a program of public works be 
undertaken, and a reduction in hours of labour 
per week. 

It was recommended that on all public works 
undertaken, or in contracts let, by the Pro- 
vincial Government the six hour day and five 
day week should be put in force; that the 
union scale of wages be paid on all work 
covered by craftsmen; and that on all work 
not so covered a minimum rate of not less 
than fifty cents per hour should be paid. The 
Committee also recommended in this regard 
that such work should not be confined to 
recipients of relief but open to all those seek- 
ing employment. 


Minimum Wages 


Conceding that the Minimum Wage Act had 
resulted in some assistance to a number of 
citizens of the Province, the Committee 
claimed that it had been a hindrance in other 
cases. It was asked that a definite minimum 
at fifty cents per hour be established, and 
applicable to all workers both male and female. 


Health Insurance 


The Government was strongly urged to give 
immediate effect to the Health Insurance Act 
of 1936. The Committee also recorded its 
favour for an Act covering all persons, irre- 
spective of salary or other limitations. 


Workmen’s Compensation Act 


An amendment was requested to the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act providing the work- 
man with 100 per cent compensation for all 
accidents and occupational diseases. 


Other Requests 


Among the other items included in the 
Committee’s memorandum were the following: 
Enactment of legislation providing for holidays 
with pay for workers in all nature of employ- 
ment; legislation to prohibit the operation of 
one-man street cars; continued imcrease in 
educational grants; that all school books be 
printed in the Provincial Government Printing 
Bureau, and where copyrighted editions pro- 
hibit this, that such books be purchased by the 
Government and distributed at cost to the 
students; discontinuance of chauffeur’s licence 
fees after the first licence had been obtained; 
and extension of the Superannuation Act to 
include workers employed either directly or 
indirectly by the Government, also employees 
of all public utilities. 
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CANADIAN FEDERATION OF LABOUR 


Representatives of the Canadian Federation 
of Labour presented the memorandum of that 
organization to the Provincial Government on 
November 24. Featuring the submission of 
the Federation was the emphasis on the sub- 
ject of freedom of association. After express- 
ing satisfaction on what was declared to be 
“the emphatic decision of the people of 
Ontario” in the matter of “home rule in Cana- 
dian industrial relations,’ the memorandum 
proceeded to criticize the activities of “for- 
eign-controlled unions” in Canada. 

The Federation submitted that “the only 
way to ensure that freedom of association 
which is the heritage of British workers is by 
the enactment of a law for that definite 
purpose.” 

Outlining a basis for such a measure, it 
was stated that the “object of the act should 
be to safeguard and encourage the autonomous 
national unions so as to permit the develop- 
ment of a stable and responsible national 
labour movement comparable with the labour 
movements of other British countries.” 


It was also suggested that “registration under 
the proposed law should be confined to unions 
having their control and their funds wholly in 
Canada, and that the Industrial Standards Act 
should be amended to afford facilities to regis- 
tered unions only.” 

In addition, it was recommended that in 
such a law or in a complementary statute, 
provision be made for the arbitration of in- 
dustrial disputes, adopting the “principles of 
industrial freedom enunciated in the Strikes 
and Lockouts Prevention Act passed by the 
Legislature of Manitoba.” 


Unemployment Insurance 


The Federation expressed its gratification 
“that the Government of Ontario is prepared 
to waive any constitutional rights of the 
province which may be involved to enable a 
nation-wide measure of unemployment in- 
surance to be made effective by the Dominion 
Parliament.” 

Fearing “still further delay” and in the 


- event of its being “impossible to reach an early 


agreement,” the Federation believed that “the 
interests of. Ontario workers will be served 
best by proceeding with the provincial bill 
as contemplated in September, regardless of 
what other Governments may do.” 


In the absence of an early agreement per- 
mitting a nation-wide measure, it was sug- 
gested that the Dominion Employment and 
Social Insurance Act of 1935 be adopted as a 
basis. In advocating this course, the memo- 
randum stated: 

“In view of the lapse of time that must occur 
before insured workers will be eligible for 
benefit, owing to the necessity of accumulating 
a fund from the weekly contributions, the Can- 
adian Federation of Labour believes that it 
would be better to adopt the available scheme 
with a minimum of change and to effect 
improvements by subsequent amendment. The 
important thing is to make a start.” 


“Abuse of Injunctions” 


To remedy “abuse of the injunction process” 
the Federation requested an amendment to 
the relevant statute “to prevent the issuance 
of writs of injunction in all matters pertaining 
to the internal affairs of labour organizations.” 


SASKATCHEWAN EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF TRADES AND LABOUR CONGRESS 


On November 30, the Saskatchewan Execu- 
tive Committee of the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada presented a memorandum 
of proposed legislation to the Provincial Gov- 
ernment, a review of the submission appearing 
in the January issue of the Canadian Congress 
Journal. 


Right to Organize 


The memorandum strongly urged the Gov- 
ernment to enact the Draft Bull of the Con- 
gress respecting the right to organize. (A 
review of the recently introduced legislation 
in Saskatchewan appears on page 124.) 


Unemployment and Relief 


Referring to the problem of unemployment 
and relief, the Committee requested the Gov- 


ernment to co-operate to the fullest possible 
extent with the Federal and Municipal 
authorities in effecting a work and wages pro- 
gram under conditions of fair wages and re- 
duced hours. Such a program, it was recom- 
mended, should include the construction of 
new public buildings, and the remodelling of 
others; also the building of roadways, dams, 
etc. 

The memorandum also suggested that as 
home owners on relief did not at present re- 
ceive shelter allowance it was urged that such 
assistance be immediately extended to this 
class of relief recipients, 


Workmen’s Compensation Act 


Amendments were requested to the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act providing for the 
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raising of the rate of compensation and pay- 
ment of the same based on earnings at the 
time of the accident; reduction in the waiting 
period to three days and payment of com- 
pensation from time of injury; elimination of 
the contributory negligence clause; inclusion 
of all workers, especially hotel, restaurant and 
hospital employees within the scope of the 
Act; raising of the age of dependent children 
from 16 to 18; and the addition of chlorine gas 
to the list of industrial diseases for which com- 
pensation shall be paid. 


Health Insurance 


The enactment of health insurance legisla- 
tion was requested by the Committee, the 
delegation endorsing the objectives of the 
State Medicine League in this connection. 


Transport 


The Committee recommended that franchise 
for the operation of bus and truck services 
should only be granted after public hearings 
in the localities involved. The suggestion was 
also made that the whole question of trans- 
portation be brought under Federal Control. 


Industrial Standards Act 


Suggestions respecting the Industrial Stan- 
dards Act recommended the inclusion of one- 
man barber shops, clarification of the clause 


in the Act relating to inexperienced help in 
beverage rooms; and that greater penalties be 
provided for violations of the statute. 


Industrial Disputes 


The Committee strongly stressed the neces- 
sity for the enactment of legislation similar to 
the Federal Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act, it being suggested that municipal em- 
ployees should be able to secure a board of 
conciliation without having to obtain the con- 
sent of the municipal council. 


Other Requests 


- Other items in the memorandum requested 
the discontinuance of subsidizing private com- 
panies through relief labour; re-enactment of 
the provision in the Two-Platoon Act for fire 
fighters applying to cities of 10,000 population; 
that provisions of the Weekly Half-Holiday 
Act remain in force during the entire year; 
abolition of night work in bakeries; elimina- 
tion of exemptions under the ‘One-Days’ Rest 
in Seven Act; and amendment of the Poll Tax 
Act to prevent deductions being made from ~ 
the wages of the worker. The government was ' 
also urged to consult with the Committee of 
the Congress before any contemplated changes 
in legislation affecting labour were put into 
force. 


MANITOBA EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF TRADES AND LABOUR CONGRESS 


AND RAILWAY TRANSPORTATION 


A memorandum outlining a program of pro- 
posed legislation was presented to the Gov- 
ernment of Manitoba on January 4 by the 
Manitoba Provincial Executive of the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada, in con- 
junction with the Winnipeg Trades and Labour 
Council and the Joint Legislative Committee 
of Railway Train Service Organizations. 


In the introduction of the memorandum the 
Committee expressed appreciation of the 
action of the Government in securing the 
enactment of the “Act to Prevent Strikes and 
Lockouts” and also modification of the 
“Special Income Tax Act.” Commenting on 
the effectiveness of the first of these measures, 
the memorandum states: 

“We are of the opinion that the ‘Strikes and 
Lockouts Act, compares favourably with any 
such legislation in Canada, although as a means 
_ of protecting the worker, in the exercise of the 
right to organize which it purports to assure 
him, we are equally convinced that it falls far 
short.” 

Regulation of Commercial Highway Traffic 

Dealing with the question of regulation of 
commercial highway traffic it was recom- 


BROTHERHOODS 


mended that any regulations formulated should 
be equitable as between the various forms of 
transportation and, as far as practicable, uni- 
form throughout the Dominion, in order. 
“to eliminate destructive competition.” 


The various resolutions adopted at the 
1935 Federal-Provincial Conference were re- 
ferred to, and in respect of which, the gov- 
ernment was asked to take action. 


The Committee’s submission also requested 
the restriction of the operation of trucks on 
Sunday because of the additional hazard 
caused by heavy passenger motor traffic on 
that day; abolition of all trailers, “but if abso- 
lutely necessary that trailers be used, that no 
more than one trailer be allowed to operate 
behind any commercial truck or bus.” It was 
also recommended that distinguishing lights 
be used on trailers and that all trucks and 
trailers be equipped with automatic brakes. 
A substantial increase in licence fees for 
trucks and buses was requested, and a division 
of revenue from this source and gasoline taxes 
on an equitable basis with the municipalities. 
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The elimination of level railway crossings 
was urged, and pending such action the erec- 
tion of warning signals was recommended. It 
was also emphasized that the observance of 
stop signals should be strictly enforced. 


Unemployment 


Deploring the “demoralizing effect of direct 
relief” for unemployed persons, the Committee 
urged the Government to do everything 
possible to provide employment at union rates 
of wages in co-operation with the Dominion 
Government. As a means of creating em- 
ployment, the Committee set forth several 
proposals including: an economic survey of 
all industries within the scope of the Province 
with a view to ascertaining the number of 
man-hours of employment that would be made 
available by the introduction of the five-day, 
thirty-hour week; two weeks’ annual vacation 
for all workers; reduction in the qualifying 
age for old-age pensions from 70 to 60 years; 
and the raising of the school-leaving age by 
one year. 

It was recommended that the Manitoba 
Government co-operate with the Dominion 
in a program of slum clearance and housing 
and that in any works program undertaken 
trade union wage rates should ‘apply; and 
that the monthly rent of houses built under 
such a program do not exceed one-fifth of the 
tenant’s wages. A program of necessary public 
works, including reforestation and the elim- 
ination of level railway grade crossings was 
also suggested by the Committee. 


Health Insurance 


The Committee expressed its view that the 
time was opportune “to recommend action 
looking to the establishment of a system of 
health insurance,” and urged the Government 
to “immediately take the necessary steps to 
formulate and adopt legislation to this end.’ 


Unemployment Insurance 


Referring to unemployment insurance, the 
memorandum stated that “we are in full 
accord with the principle of unemployment 


time “be lost in making such legislation as 
may be adopted by the Dominion Government 
applicable to this Province.” 


Old Age Pensions Act 


The memorandum contained proposed 
changes to the Old Age Pensions Act pro- 
viding for the reduction of the age limit to 
60 years; removal of the clause requiring the 
signing over of property before a pension is 
granted; elimination of the provincial resi- 
dence qualification; and that no reduction be 
made on account of incomes under $1,000 per 
year. 


Minimum Wage Act 


Changes were requested in respect of the 
Minimum Wage Act whereby the minimum 
rate would be increased from 25 cents per 
hour to 40 cents, while the Government was 
also urged to arrange a conference between the 
Winnipeg Builders Exchange and the Trades 
and Labour Council for the purpose of re- 
viewing the Fair Wage Act in order that 
changes might be effected to strengthen its 
provisions and permit the holding of similar 
conferences between employers and workers 
in other industries desirous of coming under 
the legislation. It was also proposed that any 
industry or group of industries, or class of 
work coming within, or brought within the 
scope of the Act, be required to secure an 
annual licence. 


Other Requests 


Other legislative requests included: legis- 
lation to protect the workers’ wages against 
attachment for a period of one year after 
leaving relief to engage in gainful employ- 
ment; that steps be taken to effect drastic 
reduction in interest rates on all public and 
private debt; legislation to abolish night work 
in bakeries; stricter regulation respecting 
establishment and operation of small factories 
in private homes, the rear of stores and other 
unsanitary places; legislation providing that 
not less than one qualified projectionist be 
employed for each motion picture machine 
while performances are being given to the 
public, etc. 


CONFEDERATION OF CATHOLIC WORKERS OF CANADA 


insurance being national in scope and 
character.” The Committee urged that no 
The Confederation of Catholic Work- 


ers of Canada presented a memorial to 
the Quebec Government on January 18, 1938, 
requesting certain action by the Government, 
most of which had been approved at the 
annual meeting of the Confederation in 
September last. The approval of the Gov- 
ernment was asked for the Confederation’s 


petition to the Dominion Government to have 
communism declared illegal, and the prov- 
ince was asked to grant ten thousand dollars 
to the Confederation to be used for an edu- 
cational campaign. 

In the matter of unemployment, the Con- 
federation noted the decline in the number 
on relief, particularly in some districts, and 
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urged the Government to enlarge its public 
works program while observing the wage scales 
fixed by collective agreements under the 
Workmen’s Wages Act. Further, the Con- 
federation sees no objection to the Govern- 
ment subsidizing basic industries as has been 
done in some European countries and in the 
United States in order to promote recovery, 
provided control is exercised over the spend- 
ing of the money by ascertaining the terms 
of the companies’ charters, requiring the pay- 
ment of fair wages and prohibiting strikes or 
lockouts until recourse has been had to the 
provincial machinery for conciliation and 
arbitration. 


Workmen’s Wages Act 


Several amendments were suggested in the 
Workmen’s Wages Act. This Act defines an 
association to include a professional syndi- 
cate, & union or federation of syndicates, a 
group of employees or employers, bona fide or 
possessing the status of a civil person, etc. 
It was requested that the words “Bona fide 
or” be struck from this definition and thus 
associations entering into agreements under 
the Act would have to be incorporated under 
the Professional Syndicates Act or otherwise. 

The authority of a joint committee super- 
vising an agreement to require an employer 
to post the wage-scale and any by-law or de- 
cision should be extended, in the opinion of 
the Confederation, to include workmen as well 
as employers. Where an assessment for the 
expenses of a joint committee is levied upon 
the wages of the employees, it is based, under 
the Act, upon the wage of the lowest paid 
worker. The Confederation proposed that the 
wages of apprentices should not be taken into 
account under this provision. At present a 
joint committee may make certificates of 
competency obligatory for all workmen under 
an agreement in cities with a population of 
5,000 or over. The Confederation requested 
that a committee in any part of the province 
be given this authority and that the fee 
charged for such a certificate be raised from 
two to five dollars. 

It was also recommended that an employee 
who refuses information to a joint committee 
or who in any way hinders the work of a 
committee be made liable to a penalty as 
well as an employer and that the authority 
given to professional syndicates to issue cer- 
tificates of qualification to their members be 
continued. Finally, it was requested that the 
Confederation be given an opportunity of 
appearing before the Public Bills Committee 
of the Legislature if any amendments other 
than the above are proposed in the Work- 
men’s Wages Act. 
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Fair Wage Act 


Under the Fair Wage Act, employees must 
sue for wages due under an order of the Fair 
Wage Board. The Confederation urged that 
the Professional Syndicates Act should be 
amended to permit professional syndicates to 
act for their members in such cases. 


Other Recommendations 


As regards workmen’s compensation, the 
Confederation merely expressed approval of 
the principles of the Act and of an adminis- 
trative body on which the employees’ organi- 
zations are represented. It was announced 
that a separate memorandum would be pre- 
sented to the Government on the subject of 
workmen’s compensation. 


The Government was asked to appoint an 
economic council composed of sociologists, 
lawyers, experts and representatives of em- 
ployers and employees to study social and 
economic questions and make reports with 
suggestions for legislation to the Govern- 
ment. It would replace the present Legisla- 
tive Council. 


It was also proposed by the Confederation 
that a Labour Court should be established to 
hear labour cases with the object of securing 
more uniformity in decisions and avoiding 
delays. 

Stricter enforcement of the law regarding 
Sunday rest was requested particularly in the 
pulp and paper industry where repair work on 
Sunday should not be permitted. Moreover, 
the Confederation was of the opinion that the 
Government should exercise some control over 
the production of paper with a view to elim- 
inating seasonal fluctuations and unemploy- 
ment at certain times. 

Other recommendations included: 

Licensing of businesses; 

Publication of a handbook for workers in 
the building industry; 

Amendment of the Stationary Engineers 
Act by replacing the words “any person” with 
the words “any man”; 

Extension of the licensing of pipe-fitters to 
towns of 5,000 or more; 

Amendment of the Industrial and Com- 
mercial Establishments Act to place on the 
employer the liability for violations of the 
Act in his establishment and to repeal the 
sections exempting an employer from liability 
when the Act has been contravened without 
his knowledge; 

Replacing of silicosis in the list of diseases 
to be compensated under the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act; 

Publication and free distribution annually 
of a volume containing the provincial labour 
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and social legislation enacted as well as the 
text of the collective agreements extended 
under the Workmen’s Wages <Act; 

Establishment of scholarships to enable 
qualified trade unions to study social and 
labour conditions and legislation abroad; 

Placing old age pensions on a contributory 
basis, but pending this action the granting of 
pensions at 65 instead of 70 years of age; 

Enactment of a law giving effect to an Inter- 
national Labour Convention prohibiting night 
work in bakeries; 

Establishing of a commission to determine 
prices and the quality of different kinds of 
bread; 

Appointment of a woman to the Fair Wage 
Board; 


Requiring public utility companies to estab- 
lish pension funds for their employees; 

Provision of compulsory arbitration ma- 
chinery for labour disputes in public services 
such as police and fire departments where 
employees are prohibited from striking; 


Establishment of a double-platoon system 
for municipal fire departments in cities of 
100,000 or more but only with the approval 
of the municipal council concerned; 


Safeguarding of the worker’s health by re- 
quiring the use of “Antilox” in the painting 
industry, and better control of dust in the shoe 
industry as well as the compulsory use of 
Walker dies in the latter industry as less 
dangerous than other dies. 


QUEBEC EXECUTIVE OF TRADES AND LABOUR CONGRESS 


On January 19 the Quebec Provincial 
Executive of the Trades and Labour Con- 
gress of Canada submitted its program of 
proposed legislation to Hon. M. Duplessis, 
premier, and members of the Cabinet. In 
addition to the members of the provincial 
executive—Messrs. Gus. Francq, chairman, 
and Omer Fleury, Pierre Lefevre, J. Cuppello 
—and the Dominion Secretary-Treasurer of 
the Congress, Mr. R. J. Tallon, there were 
present representatives from the different in- 
dustrial centres of the province. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


In regard to workmen’s compensation a 
number of amendments were requested. These 
included: “inclusion of all diseases attribu- 
table to compensation; increasing the rate 
of compensation to 100 per cent of earnings; 
and representation of organized labour on the 
Compensation Board. In addition, opposition 
was registered to “the present procedure of 
permitting doctors employed by employers 
to act as medical referees. se 


Unemployment, Public Works and Con- 
struction of Dwellings 


Dealing generally with the unemployment 
problem, the memorandum emphasized the 
attitude of the Congress that if private enter- 
prise fails to provide employment, then gov- 
ernments should undertake public works. 
Direct relief, it was maintained, should only 
be resorted to when no other alternative is 
available, and in such cases, it should be 
adequate to meet requirements for “more than 
merely food, shelter and clothing.” 

Among the recommendations were the enact- 
ment of legislation to guarantee wages against 
attachment for one year after leaving the 


relief rolls to engage in useful occupation; and 
the construction and renovation of public 
buildings. It was also urged that road work 
be classed as construction and thereby come 
under the Act respecting workmen’s wages. 


Right of Organization 


In advancing the general objective of the 
Trades and Labour Congress as regards the 
right of organization, the provincial executive 
submitted the copy of the organization’s Bill 
which has already been incorporated in the 
labour legislation of Nova Scotia and Alberta 
(Lasour Gazette, June, 1937, page 639, and 
August, 1937, page 860). 


“Closed Shop” 


The executive, believing that the provincial 
government is opposed to the “closed shop,” 
considered this to be “an attack on the liberty 
of labour organizations in this province.” In 
affirming its stand in favour of liberty of 
organization and collective bargaining, the 
executive hope that “nothing shall be done 
to curtail in any way these rights.” 


Workmen’s Wages 


The memorandum expressed its attitude 
towards the Workmen’s Wages Act as 
follows: 


“The Workmen’s Wages Act seems to all ap- 
pearances to give to the Minister in charge of its 
administration dictatorial powers to decide on 
the competency of an association of employers or 
employees to negotiate a collective labour agree- 
ment; it leaves exclusively to the Minister of 
Labour the interpretation of the preponderant 
significance and importance so as to permit him 
to approve or not a collective labour agreement ; 
furthermore, according to Section 8 of said Act, 
the Lieutenant-Governor in Council may repeal 
a collective labour agreement or the decree re- 
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placing same without even the consent of the 
contracting parties. , 


“We strongly insist that no modification be 
made to any labour agreement or that no decree 
be repealed without the consent of the contract- 
ing parties.” 


In addition, certain amendments were sug- 
gested to the sections on certificates of com- 
petency. 


Fair Wage Act 


The provincial executive put itself on record 
in regard to the Fair Wage Act as follows: 


The Fair Wage Act has been enacted by the 
Legislature without any apparent consultation 
or even the knowledge of the interested parties, 
the workers; this legislation seems to deprive 
labour organizations to negotiate collective 
labour contracts with employers without asking 
for the legal extension of said contracts; further- 
more, it permits the levy upon the professional 
employers of a sum not exceeding one per cent 
of the wages paid to their employees, this, in 
our estimation, will react upon the workers by 
either a reduction in wages or by depriving them 
of a raise in wages or otherwise; no member of 
Organized Labour has been appointed on the 
Fair Wage Board, we urge that this legislation 
be therefore amended to make it more acceptable 
to labour unions in particular and both em- 
ployers and employees in general. 
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Votes for Women 
Believing “in complete civil and _ political. 
equality of both sexes,” the Congress executive 
reiterated that “women should be granted the 
right to vote in all provincial elections.” 


General and Safety Measures 


Under this heading the memorandum listed 
a number of recommendations and requests. 
These included: 

Remedial action in regard to “deplorable 
conditions” in licensed establishments. (In 
particular, the provincial executive asked for 
a week not to exceed 48 hours, and that young 
girls and women be not engaged to serve 
liquor) ; 

Amendment to Weekly Day of Rest Act to 
include the amusement industry; 

Abolition of night work in bakeries; 

Granting of licences to only qualified motion 
picture machine operators and the employment 
of at least two projectionists during theatre 
performances; 

Prohibition of “sweat shop” conditions in the 
“farming out of work to private homes;” 

Enactment of legislation to refund to muni- 
cipalities 40 per cent of licences on motor 
vehicles and gasoline taxes. 


ALBERTA FEDERATION OF LABOUR 


On January 25 the Alberta Federation of 
Labour presented a memorandum to the Pro- 
vincial Government summarizing the views of 
the organization on legislative matters. 


Unemployment 


Referring to unemployment, the memoran- 
dum stated that it “still continues to be our 
most grave problem” and expressed the Fed- 
eration’s opinion that “the time has arrived 
when unemployment should be laid at the door 
of the Federal Government which should be 
made to accept full responsibility therefor and 
we again suggest that this Government should 
urge the Dominion Government to so amend 
the B.N.A. Act to make possible their taking 
over unemployment and all social legislation 
that is interprovincial in character, and we are 
still of the opinion that an economic confer- 
ence should be called by the Dominion Govy- 
ernment composed of all sections of society, to 
formulate a plan to bring these things into 
being.” 


Pending such action, the memorandum 
recommended improvement in relief rates; a 
more humane policy in dealing with relief 
recipients; and provisions for large scale public 
works programs to absorb unemployed workers. 


The Federation expressed the opinion that 
the continued use of “so called soup kitchens” 
was degrading and should be condemned. 


The Provincial Government was urged to 
lend its support in evolving a plan, in conjunc- 
tion with the Dominion Government, to pro- 
vide housing at low cost. 

A protest was also registered against the 
practice in cities and municipalities of using 
relief labour to do constructive and regular 
maintenance work previously done by regularly 
employed workers. 


It was also requested that “in any and all 
works programs undertaken by the Govern- 
ment provision be made for the payment of 
Trade Union rates of wages. 


Hours of Work 


The memorandum also expressed the opinion 
that it would be necessary to further reduce 
hours rather than increase them if industry 
was to absorb the industrial surplus of labour. 
A progressive reduction in hours of employ- 
ment was therefore requested. Disappoint- 
ment was registered at the passing of the 
“Hours of Work Act” providing for a 54 hour 
week. It was stated that had “the Govern- 
ment brought in the very necessary legislation 
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to establish a 40 hour week, there would have 
been no hesitation to have expressed on behalf 
of labour our appreciation to the Govern- 
ment.” A request was then made that legis- 
lation establishing a 40 hour week be enacted. 


Right to Organize 


The memorandum registered the apprecia- 
tion of the Federation for the enactment of 
legislation guaranteeing the right to organize. 
It was suggested that in order to improve the 
usefulness of the Act and carry out the intent 
of the legislation it should be made obligatory 
on the part of the employer to negotiate with 
employees when they have formed themselves 
into trade unions. 


Minimum Wages and Re-establishment of 
Bureau of Labour 


Pointing out that “social labour legislation 
is so different in its character from other types 
of legislation, it can only be made of real value 
to workers through effective administration, 
and that this can best be done through the 
establishment of a Department of Labour 
under a responsible Minister,” the Federation 
requested the re-establishment of the Bureau 
of Labour. 

Acknowledgment was made of the steps 
taken to extend and improve the Minimum 
Wage Act, and it was hoped that the setting of 
low rates in the various classifications would 
be rectified at an early date; that no exemp- 
tions would be granted under the Act; and 
that vigorous prosecutions would be under- 
taken to ensure strict compliance with the Act. 

Hotel and restaurant employees requested 
that provisions be made under the minimum 
wage regulations affording protection to em- 
ployees in the matter of deductions allowed for 
food and shelter. 


Mothers’ Allowances 


Restoration of the reduction of allowances to 
mothers was requested. It was also asked that 
the age limit be raised, under which children 
shall be eligible for allowance, and that de- 
serted wives, and mothers with invalid hus- 
bands be included under the Act. 


Old Age Pensions 


It was requested that the Province assist in 
having the Old Age Pensions Act so amended 
as to provide that it become a Retiring Allow- 
ance Act, and that its benefits be payable to 


all persons over the age of fifty; that payments 
be adequate to maintain a decent standard of 
living; that a residential qualification of fifteen 
years in Canada be required, and that no de- 
ductions be made upon the income of less than 
one thousand dollars. In making these recom- 
mendations it was stated that “It is under- 
stood that such Retiring Allowance would be 
payable only to persons who actually retire 
from industrial, commercial and similar activi- 
ties.” 
Health 


In dealing with subjects of health, the Fed- 
eration’s memorandum requested the bringing 
into operation of the section of the Health 
Insurance Act providing for medical aid and 
hospitalization. 


Holidays with Pay 


Legislation was requested guaranteeing to 
all workers at least two weeks’ vacation with 
pay in each year. 


Unemployment Insurance 


It was requested that the Provincial Gov- 
ernment pass the necessary enabling legislation 
to make possible participation in the proposed 
Federal Unemployment Insurance scheme. En- 
dorsing the principle of Unemployment Insur- 
ance, the Federation’s memorandum stated 
that it “would like our province to be in the 
forefront in connection with the legislation 
the same as it has been in the past regarding 
all social legislatiofi beneficial to the workers.” 


Other Requests 


Other items regarding which the Federation 
recommended legislative action included: pro- 
vision of free text books and school supplies 
to pupils atending Public and High Schools in 
the province; free examinations and free uni- 
versity training for all pupils who desire and 
show fitness for such education; amendment 
of the Wage Security Act in such a way as to 
secure the wages of all workers; licensing of 
coal mines; institution of a Mining Industry 
Welfare Fund; establishing minimum wages for 
those engaged in small mines; the appointment 
of more mines inspectors and the raising of 
the standard of salaries of the Inspectors and 
re-establishment of their statutory increases; 
abolition of all closed camps; and certain 
other amendments to the Mines Act dealing 


with the technicalities of the mining industry ; 


and exemptions under the Minimum Wage Act. 
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ONTARIO EXECUTIVE OF TRADES AND LABOUR CONGRESS 


The Ontario Provincial Executive of the 
Trades and Labour Congress submitted its 
program of legislation to the Hon. Mitchell 
F. Hepburn, Premier, and members of the 
provincial Cabinet on February 8. In addition 
to Mr. P. M. Draper, president, and Mr. 
R. J. Tallon, secretary-treasurer, respectively, 
of the Trades and Labour Congress, and the 
members of provincial executive (Messrs. 
Arthur Barron, chairman, Fred Collins, Rod 
Plant and Sam Lawrence) there was a large 
delegation present in support of the presenta- 
tion. 

Unemployment and Relief 

The recommendations of the _ provincial 
executive on unemployment reflected the 
position of the Dominion Council and the 
other provincial affiliates on the general at- 
tack on the problem. In particular respects, 
applicable to the provincial sphere, it was 
urged that the government assist municipali- 
ties in new construction and remodelling, as 
well as by making a fund available for 
remedying the housing situation, applying 
standard building regulations throughout the 
entire province. 

Other measures recommended were: the 
purchasing of departmental supplies during 
periods of unemployment; clearing of lands 
and reforestation; further development of 
employment bureaux; reduction of interest 
rates on public debt and private mortgages. 


Unemployment Insurance 


The provincial executive expressed its 
gratification at the intention of the provincial 
government “to fully co-operate with the 
federal government even to the waiving of 
constitutional objection to amendment to the 
British North America Act” in order to bring 
about unemployment insurance. 

“While not unmindful of the announcement 
of the Premier, Hon. Mitchell Hepburn, prior 
to the proposed action of the Dominion 
Government that should the latter fail to 
act in the matter the Ontario Government 
would take steps to effect an unemployment 
scheme within the province.” it was believed 
“that legislation of this character, to be 
effective, should be nation-wide and centrally 
administered.” 


Moratorium and Debt Adjustment 

Continuance of the present moratorium 
legislation was urged and its extension 
requested “to protect unemployed workers 
against loss of their homes.” Enabling legis- 
lation was also asked to permit municipalities 
to pass by-laws consolidating payment of tax 
arrears over a period of years. 
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Hours of Labour 


Reduction of hours was advocated as a 
factor in solving the unemployment problem. 
The Government was asked to take the lead 
in applying the six-hour day and _ five-day 
week, without reduction in earnings, on all 
projects within its control. 

Attention was directed “to the long hours 
and exceedingly low wages in hotels in many 
districts.” Abolition of night work in 
bakeries was also advocated. 


Holidays with Pay—As a further means of 
reducing unemployment “and as a matter of 
justice to the workers” legislation was sought 
providing for annual vacations with pay to 
all classes of employees. 


Right of Organization 


The provincial executive asked the govern- 
ment “to take immediate steps which will 
fully protect workers in the right to organize 
for their protection and at the same time 
eliminate one of the most frequent causes of 
industrial strife within the province.” In this 
respect, enactment of the organization’s draft 
bill was again urged. At the same time 
opposition was registered against proposals 
for enactment of legislation which would 
require the licensing or incorporation of trade 
unions. In addition, prohibition of temporary 
injunctions was advocated. 


Minimum Wages 


In connection with women’s minimum wage 
legislation, the following amendments were 
recommended: (a) That no girl’s services 
shall be dispensed with in industry because 
she has become experienced without consent 
of the authority administering the Act; (b) 
That boys under the age of 19 years be 
brought within the scope of the Act wherever 
they are not already covered by trade union 
agreement or the Apprenticeship Act; (ce) 
That domestic servants be included; (d) That 
action be taken to include girls employed in 
establishments located on the outskirts of 
centres covered. by the Act. 


Old Age Pensions 


Considering that a number of changes were 
due in old age pension legislation, the 
provincial executive sought the co-operation 
of the provincial government to effect the 
following: Reduction in the qualifying age 
to 60 years; elimination of the provincial 
residence provision, and also the stipulation 
calling for the signing over of property before 
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pensions are granted; no reduction in cases 
where incomes are less than $1,000 per year; 
and that the rate of penison be increased. 

Action sought in respect to the legislation 
that comes within the competence of the 
provincial government included representation 
of labour on the Commission, and no reduc- 
ing of pensions in cases where pensioner 
resides with a member of the family, or 
where two old people are living together. It 
was also considered that “undue stress has 
been placed on the provisions of Parents’ 
Maintenance Act particularly in view of 
present economic conditions.” 


Other Recommendations 


Among the other recommendations con- 
tained in the memorandum were:— 


Amendment of Apprenticeship Act to bring 
wages of apprentices more into conformity 
with those paid in other trades; 

Amending Mechanics Lien Act to facilitate 
collection of wages as a first charge against 
property ; 

Amending Factory Act in respect to 
maximum hours to “conform with present 
day requirements for a shorter work week”; 


Amending Mothers’ Allowances Act to 
raise the property exemption from $2,500 to 
$5,000 ; 

Enactment of legislation “to ensure full 
benefits of curative and preventive medicine 
to all citizens of the province irrespective 
of their ability to pay.” 

Licensing of all electricians throughout the 
province; 

Enactment of legislation for inspection and 
regulation of power and domestic heating 
installations, etc.; 

Establishment of three-platoon system for 
fire departments; 

Establishing motor transport under juris- 
diction of Dominion authority with regula- 
tions governing hours and safety. 

Strict enforcement of regulations governing 
hoisting machinery ; 

Adoption of legislation to ensure rigid in- 
spection and licensing of all elevators; 

Prohibition of operation of one-man cars; 


Provision of free text-books to school 
pupils. 
In addition, certain amendments were 


recommended to the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act; Cinematograph Act; Operating 
Engineer’s Act; Liquor Control Act and 
Election Act. 


ONTARIO JOINT LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE OF RAILWAY 


TRANSPORTATION 


Following the presentation of the Trades and 
Labour Congress, Ontario Executive on Febru- 
ary 8, the Ontario Joint Legislative Committee 
of the Railway Transportation of Brotherhoods 
submitted its memorandum of legislative pro- 
posals to the Ontario Government. 


Assessment of Income 


The first item on the memorandum (which 
was read by Mr. W. L. Best, Vice-President 
and National Legislative Representative, 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and En- 
ginemen) concerned assessment on income. 
The support and influence of the provincial 
government was urged “in effecting the neces- 
sary arrangement with federal authorities that 
will ensure a discontinuance of the present 
practice of duplication of assessment or in- 
comes derived from personal earnings.” Pend- 
ing the recommendations of the Royal Com- 
mission on Dominion-Provincial Relations, cer- 
tain amendments to the Income Tax Act of 
Ontario were sought. (These were identical 
with those requested in the memorandum to 
the Dominion Government summarized in this 
issue on page 146.) 


BROTHERHOODS 


British North America Act 


The recommended amendments to the Brit- 
ish North America Act were substantially the 
same as those submitted to the Dominion Gov- - 
ernment as reviewed in this issue on page 145. 


Regulation of Highway Transport 


The attitude of the Brotherhoods on the 
regulation of highway transport was expressed 
as follows: 


“We desire to commend the action of the 
Government in appointing a Royal Commission 
to inquire into highway transport. Notwith- 
standing the reluctance of some representatives 
of that enterprise appearing before the Com- 
mission to co-operate by giving a true picture 
of their operations, the result of the inquiry, 
thus far, has more than justified the appoint- 
ment of the Commission. In view of the inquiry 
being undertaken, we desire to withhold further 
representations on the subject, except to again 
call attention to the seventh recommendation 
contained in the conclusions reached at the 
Dom aoae rome cee Conference of 1935, which 
reads: 


‘That a licence should only be granted for the 
operation of vehicles for the transportation 
of passengers or freight for hire where it 
can be proved to the satisfaction of the 
licensing authorities that the service pro- 
posed is a public necessity and convenience.’ 
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Highway Traffic Act 


The memorandum again urged that operators 
of all motor vehicles be required to pass a 
qualifying examination as to visual acuity, 
colour perception and hearing. Declaring “that 
the construction, maintenance and operation 
of highways constitutes the greatest industrial 
hazard in the province,” the memorandum 
emphasized “the vital importance of more 
drastic measures being taken for the conserva- 
tion of human life.” 


Protection at Highway Crossings 


The Brotherhoods reiterated their recom- 
mendations “for the elimination of level cross- 
ings and provisions for better protection at 
many others.” It was “sincerely hoped” that 
the policy will be continued with the railways 
of eliminating all level crossings where prac- 
ticable, and that special consideration be given 
those crossings which are most dangerous. 


Unemployment Relief Measures 


After stating their views on “collective re- 
sponsibility” in the matter of direct relief, the 
Bortherhoods advocated continuance of a pro- 
gram of necessary public works “under super- 
vision which would make impossible the ex- 
- ploitation of those unfortunate victims who are 
obliged to accept public aid.” 

In anticipation “of a more orderly method 
of dealing with unemployment,” the considera- 
tion and support of the provincial government 
was requested in regard to the policy of in- 
stituting a system of unemployment insur- 
ance, by the federal government, on a na- 
tional basis. 


Workmen’s Compensation Act 


A number of amendments to the Workmen’s 
Compensatoin Act were proposed. Most of 
these were included in the submission of 1935 
(Lasour Gazette, December, 1935, page 1110). 
Among the amendments again recommended 
were: the inclusion of all public utility and 
municipal employees under the Act; payment 
of compensation for all injuries and diseases 
arising out of employment; appointment of 
a medical committee to review disputed 
claims; increasing burial expenses to $150; in- 
creasing monthly payment of widows to $50 
and each dependent child under 18 years to 
$15; establishing compensation at 75 per cent 
of average earnings. 


Right of Organization 


On the right of organization and collective 
bargaining, the Brotherhoods were in accord 
with other organizations that “this necessary 
legislation” be enacted by the provincial gov- 
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ernment. It was pointed out that “where this 
right has been successfully contended for by 
the economic strength of the workers, it has 
long since passed the experimental stage” but 
“not so with those workers who for various 
reasons have been unable to successfully con- 
tend for that right.” It was therefore urged 
that “the request of labour on this subject 
be implemented by the necessary legislation 
at this first session of the Legislature.” 


Other Recommendations 


Among the other recommendations con- 
tained in the memorandum were: 

Continuance of financial assistance to needy 
parents in purchase of school books; 

Amending the Municipal Act to extend 
period of advance polls. 

Reducing the residence qualification under 
Mothers’ Allowance Act from two years to 
one year. 

Favourable consideration to a health insur- 
ance measure. 





Training Factory Inspectors in  Penn- 


sylvania 


Certificates were recently awarded to 90 
Pennsylvania State factory inspectors who had 
completed the training offered in three separate 
two weeks’ safety and health training courses. 
These three courses, according to information 
appearing in the Survey of Labor Law Admin- 
istration for December published by the United 
States, Department of Labor were organized 
in the Philadelphia, Pittsburgh and Harris- 
burg areas and were conducted by the Penn- 
sylvania Department of Labor and Industry 
in co-operation with the University of Penn- 
sylvania, University of Pittsburgh and Penn- 
sylvania State College assisted by members of 
the safety- and health staff of the Division of 
Labor Standards. 

The courses which were of a practical nature 
were held in the three universities mentioned 
and instructors from these institutions assisted 
with educational methods and standards. Lec- 
tures on specific safety and health subjects 
were supplemented by inspection trips to a 
variety of industrial plants operating under 
satisfactory and unsatisfactory conditions. The 
inspection trips were followed by classroom dis- 
cussion of the hazards observed, together with 
the methods for their correction; or where haz- 
ards had been overcome, the means employed. 
Daily written examinations, with a review 
at the end of the course, kept the lectures and 
discussion related to every-day inspection ex- 
perience. A final three-hour examination was 
set testing the inspector’s working knowledge 
of the Pennsylvania Safety and health codes, 
rules and regulations, as well as of the subjects 
emphasized in the training course. 
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ANNUAL CONVENTION OF CANADIAN CONSTRUCTION ASSOCIATION 


Summary of Reports, Discussions, and Resolutions on Home Improvement 
Plan, Housing Act, Labour Agreements, Merit Rating | 
in Workmen’s Compensation 


ioc ar by discussions on taxation, 
collective labour agreements, merit rat- 
ing in workmen’s compensation, housing, the 
twentieth annual convention of the Canadian 
Construction Association was held in Quebec 
City from January 26 to 28. 

A complete report of the proceedings 
appears in the February 2 issue of Engineering 
and Contract Record from which the follow- 
ing summarized material has been chiefly 
extracted. 


President’s Address 


In his annual address, the President Mr. F. 
G. Rutley, gave an analysis of the reasons 
“why construction was lagging hehind the 
other major industries of Canada.” The 
reasons as listed by Mr. Rutley were as 
follows: 

1. Ruinous taxation, especially realty tax- 
ation, and the basis upon which real estate 
is taxed. ) 

2. Lack of confidence of the public in the 
future. 

3. Insufficient earnings of a large part of 
our people. 

4. Unemployment relief costs. 

5. Interfering legislation pertaining to mort- 
gages on property. 

6. The changing attitude of the people to- 
wards housing requirements. 

Lack of low-interest money at rates pre- 
vailing in other countries. 

8. Lack of funds to instigate low-cost housing 
and slum clearance. 

9. Lack of leadership and unity in the con- 
struction industry. 

The President also reviewed activities 
under the Dominion Housing Act and Home 
Improvement Plan; commented on labour 
and workmen’s compensation legislation, 
advocated greater interest in the youth train- 
ing program; urged the public calling of 
tenders and opening of contracts; commended 
the association’s membership and finance 
committee and construction building commit- 
tee; paid tribute to the work of the Associa- 
tion manager, and expressed his appreciation 
of the co-operation of the executive and 
advisory committees. 


Report of Association Manager 


The report of the Association’s manager, 
Mr. J. Clark Reilly, included a summary of 
the activities dealt with during the year by 
the management committee. The matters 
considered at these meetings included the 
Home Improvement Plan, merit rating for 


workmen’s compensation, labour relations, 
apprentice training, revision of contract forms, 
Quebec’s fair wage legislation, building mate- 
rials prices and government contract prac- 
tices, as well as matters concerning the 
association’s internal welfare, such as the 
enlargement of membership. 

Among the addresses and papers presented 
were those dealing with the Home Improve- 
ment Plan, the operation of the Dominion 
Housing Act, collective labour agreements 
and merit rating in workmen’s compensation. 


Home Improvement Plan 


“Progress Reached Under the Home Im- 
provement Plan” was the title of a paper by 
Thomson Robertson, of Thomas Robertson 
& Co. Ltd., Montreal, in which he reported 
that up to January 15, 1938, over $13,000,000 
had been borrowed on 384,000 loans. On a 
per capita basis Nova Scotia led with loans 
of $1.68 per capita; the amounts forthe other 
provinces were: British Columbia, $1.67; . 
Ontario, $1.63; Alberta, $1.50; Prince Edward 
Island, $1.24; Manitoba, $1.18; New. Bruns- 
wick, $1.15; Quebec, $0.85, and Saskatchewan, 
$0.83. Besides the $13,000,000 spent on home 
improvements under the plan, a very con- 
siderable additional amount was spent under 
the stimulus of the plan but without recourse 
to borrowing. The aggregate value of im- 
provements attributed directly and indirectly 
to the plan was estimated as $50,000,000 as 
of January 15. Unemployed persons to the 
number of 35,000 have been given work as 
a result of the operation of the plan, while 
75,000 partly unemployed workers have been 
benefited. 

Mr. Robertson pointed out that the plumb- 
ing and heating industry had received 46-7 
per cent of the business developed by the 
plan. This preponderance was due “to the 
superior efforts put forth by this branch of 
the construction industry, including the ex- 
penditure of $50,000 on publicity and pro- 
motion.” For 1938 the sum of $35,000 has 
been allotted for this purpose. 

It was contended by Mr. Robertson that 
for the current year “a great opportunity was 
sitting on our doorstep.” At the same time 
he urged that a representative committee be 
appointed to interview the government as 
to its plans in connection with the H.IP., 
and that a budget and finance committee be 
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appointed to keep the issue a live one before 
the public. 

The discussion on Mr. Robertson’s paper 
culminated in. the passing of a resolution 
calling on the government to continue the 
work of the National Employment Commis- 
sion under whose auspices the Home Improve- 
ment Plan is operated. 


Dominion Housing Act 


The operation of the Dominion Housing 
Act was explained by Mr. F. W. Nicolls, 
housing director, Department of Finance, who 
quoted figures to show that while house con- 
struction under the act was slow to com- 
mence in 1935 it was gaining momentum. 
On December 31, 1937, the value of loans 
granted under the Act was $13,034,858, cover- 
ing 3,018 family units. In 1937, alone, the 
loans amounted to $8,067,000. The average 
loan per family unit was decreasing, indicat- 
ing the use of the act’s facilities for the erec- 
tion of smaller houses. For the last quarter 
of 1985 the average loan per family was 
$5,300, while for the last quarter of 1937 it 
was $3,800. Mr. Nicolls indicated that very 
few loans had been negotiated by builders 
themselves. Among the developments being 
considered is one whereby low cost and low 
rental housing schemes may be undertaken 
with the aid of the Dominion Housing Act by 
municipalities and limited dividend housing 
companies. A competition for plans for low- 
cost houses has recently been conducted, and 
in due course the winning designs will be 
made available, in plan and _ specification 
form, to prospective builders and owners at 
a nominal price. Another development that 
will aid construction generally is the initia- 
tion of efforts to formulate a national build- 
ing code under the auspices of the National 
Research Council. 


Labour Agreements 


Collective labour agreements were endorsed 
by Mr. Walter G. Hunt, president of the 
Montreal Builders’ Exchange, as sound and 
based on a foundation of long thought and 
study. He traced the development of the 
Collective Labour Agreement Extension Act 
of Quebec now replaced by an improved act 
entitled “An Act Respecting Workmen’s 
Wages,” and explained the application in the 
city of Montreal and contiguous districts 
of the principles and practices laid down 
therein. The administration of the act is 
under the control of the Building Trades Joint 
Committee of the City and District of 
Montreal, comprising six employers’ repre- 
sentatives, six employees’ representatives and 
two government appointees. During the past 
year 10,700 inspections and 567 book investi- 
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gations were made by the committee’s staff 
of inspectors. There are now 1624 em- 
ployers paying levies to the committee. Mr. 
Hunt declared that the Builders’ Exchange 
of Montreal believed more strongly than ever 
that the law was a good one for many reasons. 
As far as wage control was concerned, the 
Exchange, he said, advocated a middle course 
whereby wages were gradually increased to 
keep step with recovery and increased living 
costs and to some extent with the psychology 
of the buying public. Annual earnings were 
given prime consideration and hourly earn- 
ings secondary consideration. 

Speaking on behalf of the Toronto Build- 
ers’ Exchange and Construction Association, 
Mr. Harold Perkins, secretary, indicated that 
the Industrial Standards Act “was practically 
non-existent as far as the construction indus- 
try was concerned.” The present situation, 
he said, was that no agreements were arrived 
at to replace those expired or about to ex- 
pire, but that the demand was for con- 
siderably higher wages, $1.25 an hour for 
bricklayers, for example. Mr. Perkins ex- 
pressed admiration for the Quebec system 
and a belief in the superiority of control of 
the law by the industry itself rather than by 
the government. 

In Saskatchewan, according to J. F. Craik, 
A. W. Cassidy & Co., Saskatoon, there was so 
little building that the Industrial Standards 
Act, modelled on Ontario’s was inoperative. 
One matter he deprecated in connection with 
the law was that no leeway was allowed in 
respect of wages paid to workers who were 
old and partially incapacitated. 

A. E. Godsmark, secretary of the Winnipeg 
Builders’ Exchange, explained that in Mani- 
toba there was a Fair Wage Board to arbi- 
trate on complaints, 

While collective labour agreements worked 
satisfactorily in Montreal, Gordon R. Stephens, 
Fraser-Brace Lid, Montreal, did not think they 
operated well in outlying districts. There was 
no central committee to administer the agree- 
ments and he advocated province-wide con- 
trol. P. McCuaig, chairman of the Building 
Trades Joint Committee of the City and 
District of Montreal, however, argued that 
while it was theoretically desirable to 
minimize the number of individual agree- 
ments and enlarge territorial jurisdiction, it 
would be difficult for a part-time committee 
to. carry out administration over more than a 
limited area. ; 


Merit Rating in Workmen’s Compensalicz 


Merit rating in connection with workmen’s 
compensation was the subject of considerable 
discussion introduced by papers presented by 
Mr. Albert Deschamps, general contractor, 
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Montreal, and Mr. Harold Perkins, secretary 
of the Toronto Builders’ Exchange & Con- 
struction Association. 

Mr. Deschamps declared that “in  so- 
called merit rating there was very little that 
warranted the term ‘merit.’ Rather,” he said, 
“the scheme was a penalty scheme, as there 
was a minimum book rate which every em- 
ployer had to pay regardless of how free of 
accidents he was.” He felt that there were 
no objections to penalties but it was inequit- 
able to penalize contractors who used every 
care to avoid accidents but who were the 
victims of unpreventable mishaps. If rates 
were based entirely on experience, Mr. Des- 
champs thought there would be an incentive 
to curb accidents, for then employers with 
bad records would be penalized and those 
with good records would be bonused. 

Mr. Perkins’ paper reviewed the history of 
merit rating in Ontario, applied to the manu- 
facturing industry as early as 1918, but not 
to the construction industry until 1937. What 
he regarded as the particular defect of the 
system to which he drew attention was that 
by taking only one year’s bad accident experi- 
ence the assessments were frequently far 
greater than the cost of the accidents in the 
year for which the employer was being pena- 
lized. He cited the case of a certain con- 
tractor who paid an assessment of $71 in 
1935, during which year injuries to employees 
cost $126—well in excess of the 60 per cent 
limit allowed by the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Board without penalty. In 1936 he had 
some large contracts and a consequently 
greater payroll, and had he been assessed 
at the preferred rate his assessment for the 
year would have been $1,554. Under the 
penalty rate, however, his assessment was 
$2,797, which meant that he was penalized 
to the extent of $1,243, or approximately ten 
times the actual cost of the accidents. 

Mr. Perkins submitted that it would be 
fairer to base the differential rate in the con- 
struction industry on three years’ records. “If 
an employer’s accidents cost for three years,” 
he said, “exceeds 60 per cent of three years’ 
assessments, then a differential rate is prob- 
ably needed to make him realize that he 
must do something to reduce his accident 
cost.” 

Resolutions 


Among the resolutions adopted were several 
that concerned the sphere of government and 
industry. One of fhese commended the National 
Employment Commission for the success of 
the Home Improvement Plan, “especially 
thanking the chairman, Mr. Arthur B. Purvis, 
for the leadership and extraordinary amount 


of work he has so unstintingly given to make 
the plan a success.” This resolution then 
“strongly recommends to the Hon. Norman 
McL. Rogers, Minister of Labour, and the 
Hon. C. A. Dunning, Minister of Finance, 
that this effort should be maintained under 
the continued leadership of Mr. Purvis if at 
all possible; and “if this cannot be arranged, 
then some other prominent citizen should be 
found to take over and continue this work.” 


The Youth Training program, instituted 
by the National Employment Commission, 
was commended by the convention and mem- 
bers of the association were recommended “to 
give it the fullest possible co-operation.” 


The incoming executive was recommended 
“to petition by delegation the federal, pro- 
vincial and other public authorities that the 
calling of tenders for the carrying out of all 
contracts, involving the expenditure of public 
monies, be done by the method of public call 
and that the opening of tenders be done in 
the presence of those interested.” - 


The thanks of the association was expressed 
to Hon. W. D. Euler, Minister of Trade and 
Commerce, and to the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics for the census being undertaken on 
the construction industry in Canada. 


Strong support was urged for the proposed 
building code for all Canada, now being 
studied by the National Research Council. 


The incoming executive was requested “to 
give definite study to the question of the 
registration or the licensing of contractors and 
take steps to assist local provincial associa- 
tions in obtaining legislation to this end.” 





The appointment of Dr. Charles Sinclair as 
Administrator under the Industrial Standards 
Act and his resignation as the Ontario head 
of the federal-provincial youth training pro- 
gram have been announced. 





It was announced recently by Hon. Geo. S. 
Pearson, British Columbia Minister of Labour, 
that J. A. Ward Bell, of Victoria, had been ap- 


pointed to the Provincial Board of Industrial 
Relations and the Apprenticeship Council 


thereby filling the position vacated by Dr. W. 
A. Carrothers who resigned for the purpose 
of devoting his time to the bureau of economics 
and statistics established under the new De- 
partment of Trade and Industry. 
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ONTARIO VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 


Summary of Proceedings of Third Annual Convention 


HE third annual convention of the 

Ontario Vocational Guidance Association, 
held recently, was featured by the affiliation 
of that body with the National Vocational 
Guidance Association, the charter of affilia- 
tion being presented by Dr. Franklin J. 
Keller, principal of the Metropolitan School 
of New York, and president of the latter 
organization. 

Dr. Keller gave two important addresses 
before the convention. At the public meet- 
ing, his subject was “The Function of Guid- 
ance in Modern Industrial Society.” De- 
fining this function, Dr. Keller observed: 

“On one hand we have a large number of 
individuals with great individual differences; 
on the other hand we find a great variety of 
occupations requiring different aptitudes and 
abilities. It is the function of guidance to 
interlock the individuals with the occupations 
so that the right individuals find the right 
occupations.” 

In discussing placement, Dr. Keller stated: 
“Remunerative and respectable placement is 
the end-all of guidance. While we are all glad 
to see our young people happily placed, voca- 
tional guidance does not have to take the re- 
sponsibility of seeing that every child has a 
job. If unemployment exists, the political 
and economic structure of the country must 
be modified to make jobs.” 

Dr. Keller commended the economic systems 
of the Scandinavian countries very highly. 
He felt that the co-operative movement in 
these countries has been responsible for the 
high standard of living maintained by the 
working class. He considered that there was 
far more freedom in the Scandinavian coun- 
tries under the constitutional monarchies than 
he had seen in Russia under the so-called 
communistic system. 

At this meeting Dr. Keller was introduced 
by Mr. F. P. Gavin, Principal of the Ontario 
Training College for Technical Teachers at 
Hamilton. Mr. V. S. Stevens, the President 
of the O.V.G.A., was in the chair. 

Subsequently, Dr. Keller spoke at the 
annual meeting of the Association, being in- 
troduced by Dr. Goldring, Superintendent of 
Schools, Toronto. On this ocasion his subject 
was, “The Challenge of Youth to Vocational 
Counsellors.” 

Considering that “it is the quality rather 
than the quantity of counselling that is 
important,” Dr. Keller enumerated the fol- 
lowing as constituting the requirements of a 
good counsellor: 

1. Sound basic intelligence. 


2. A large amount of general information. 


3. A supply of special occupational infor- 
mation. 


4. Very definite skill—(a) in interviewing; 
(b) in psychological testing. 
5. A very special personality. 


Dr. Keller advocated selecting the coun- 
sellor and then developing him rather than 
attempting to produce counsellors by simply 
giving courses. To this end, he stated that 
the Committee of Standards for Counsellors 
of the National Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion had recommended that the traditional 
method of making counsellors by course- 
giving be abandoned. In place of being 
selected by the completion prescribed of a 
course, the candidates would be selected by 
vocational guidance methods. 

For efficient counselling the following were 
stated to be the minimum requirements 
recommended by the committee: 

1. The candidate should have scholarship, 
intelligence, culture, and achievement above 
the average college students. This could be 
determined by objective tests. 

2. The candidate should have his mental 
health and personality rated by three reputable 
members of the Association who are judged to 
be successful counsellors. 

3. The candidate should have specific knowl- 
edge of the technique of guidance. This could 
be- determined by objective tests. 

There was a discussion before the conven- 
tion on the relationship of the schools to 
employment bureaux. According to a report 
of the meeting supplied to this publication, 
Inspector Ames of Hamilton pointed out the 
duplication in a system in which the schools 
and employment bureaux were doing the same 
work. Dr. Keller, however, thought that 
there was room for both agencies—‘ The 
employment agencies, knowing the _ jobs, 
could co-operate with the schools who know 
the pupils.” 

During the convention various different 
groups inspected the plants of Canada 
Packers Ltd., Dunlop Tire and Rubber Goods 
Co., Willard Storage Battery Co., and the 
Bell Telephone Co. of Canada. 

The new oflicers of the Ontario Vocational 
Guidance Association are: 

Honorary President, Hon. L. J. Simpson, 
M.D., Minister of Education; Past President, 
Mr. V. S. Stevens, Toronto; President, Mr. 
C. C. Ashcroft, Hamilton; Vice-President, 
Mr. Taylor Stratten; Secretary, Miss S. L. 


Muir, Membership, Mr. F. W. McBeth; 
Publicity, Mr. D. R. Rattray; Executive 
Committee—Messrs. W. G. Coles, H. E. 


Johnston, James McQueen, A. M. Millar, 
E. E. Sparrow. 
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RECENT REGULATIONS UNDER PROVINCIAL LEGISLATION. 


Alberta Male Minimum Wage Act 
RDER No. 5 of the Board of Industrial 
Relations, fixing minimum rates of 
wages from January 31, 1938, for employees in 
saw-mills, box factories, woodworking plants 
and in the logging and railway tie industry 
in towns and villages with a population of less 
than 1,000, replaces Orders No. 3, 3A and 4. 
These Orders, which were noted in the 
Lasour Gazerte, December, 1937 and Janu- 
ary, 1938, established minimum hourly rates 
of 28 cents for experienced, 25 cents for in- 
experienced employees and 30 cents for part- 
time workers. Maximum charges by employ- 
ars for board and lodging were fixed at 75 
sents a day, or 25 cents a meal where board 
ynly was provided. 


Order No. 5 fixes the minimum wage on a 
monthly basis, requiring employers to pay at 
feast $30 per month, together with board and 
lodging, during the entire period of employ- 
ment including Sundays and holidays. 


Alberta Public Health Act 


An order in council approving new regu- 
lations of the Alberta Board of Health, in 
effect January 15, 1938, applies to industrial 
and construction camps, including all camps 
where men are employed in logging, fishing, 
mining, construction or other industrial work 
which requires the provision of board and 
lodging for a limited period. Earlier regu- 
lations of June 9, 1911, are rescinded. The 
regulations lay down the conditions that must 
pe complied with by managers of such camps 
in the matter of construction, temperature, 
ventilation, lighting, drinking water, sanitary 
conditions and the treatment of any infectious 
diseases. 


Oniario Minimum Wage Act 


A Special Order fixing minimum rates of 
wages for male and female workers in cotton 
and woollen factories has been prepared by 
the Labour and Industry Board but has not 
yet been gazetted. A summary of the Order 
will be published in the LaBour Gazerre when 
it becomes available in official form. 





Conference on Employment and Vocational Guidance in U.S.A. 


A summary of the proceedings at the Con- 
ference on Employment and Guidance held in 
November under the auspices of the section 
on Employment and Vocational Guidance, 
Welfare Council of New York City, appears 
in the January edition of Occupations the 
official publication of the National Vocational 
Guidance Association, New York. 

The Conference was attended by 800 repre- 
sentatives of schools, placement services, em- 
ployers, and labour unions in the United States, 
for the purpose of discussing varying points 
of view regarding vocational guidance and 
occupational problems confronting youth. 

Topics discussed included the work of oc- 
cupational training and retraining in educa- 
tion, placement, and industry; establishment 
of apprenticeship standards and practice; and 
a description of Cincinnati’s Four-Point Pro- 
gram. In addition to the several addresses, 
eight round table discussions were held to dis- 
cuss the integration of occupational training 
and employment in various fields of work. 

In discussing “Occupational Training and 
Retraining,” Dr. Lyon A. Emerson, Assistant 
Superintendent in charge of vocational train- 
ing, Yonkers, New York, predicted that the 


evening school of the future would be increas- 
ingly important. Referring to technological 
changes, Dr. Emerson said that such changes 
must be communicated immediately to those 
affected by them. In illustration of his state- 
ment he used as an example the recently in- 
troduced practice of welding in the plumbing 
trades, necessitating retraining of* plumbers to 
learn this needed skill. 


Other desiderata cited by the speaker were 
needs for more vocational education and better 
labour mediation, and for, better guidance 
services in the employment offices to accom- 
modate the large number of unemployed 
registrants listed under the social security law 
in the United States. 


Placement, Dr. Emerson contended, was an 
individual problem needing an individual ap- 
proach demanding skilled interviewers. He 
stated that it also required keeping up with 
trends in industry, research in job techniques, 
selection and training, besides the gathering 
of occupational information, data on labour 
shortages, and statistics of industry. In clos- 
ing, the speaker urged a more unified relation 
among the groups interested in the problem of 
occupational training and retraining. 
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LEAGUE OF NATIONS INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


Activities in 1937 


In a press statement issued by the Inter- 
national Labour Office, attention is drawn to 
the efforts which have been made during the 
past year to keep in close touch with social 
and labour interests in all parts of the world. 


At the close of 1936, on invitation of the 
Government of Chile, a regional conference 
of the International Labour Organization was 
held at Santiago de Chile, at which special 
attention was given to the labour problems of 
South and Central America. 


In April, 1987, at the suggestion of 
President Roosevelt, a Textile Conference 
was convened at Washington to discuss all 
the social and economic aspects of this world- 
wide industry. On this occasion, the active 
collaboration of the United States, which 
had been a member of the Organization 
since 1934, was particularly marked. ‘There 
were represented at the Conference 26 
countries, and Germany, although no longer 


belonging to the Organization, sent an 
observer. 
These two Conferences, held far from 


Geneva, first in South America and then in 
North America, testify to the effort made 
to secure universality for the International 
Labour Organization and to the relations 
which it has established and developed with 
the whole of America—and also demonstrate 
that, at least with regard to the standard- 
ization of conditions of work, there exists an 
atmosphere of mutual understanding between 
continents, 

In October last, this time on an invitation 
of the Czechoslovak Government, the 8st 
session of the Governing Body of the Inter- 
national Labour Office was held at Prague. 
The meeting in Vienna in May last of a 
Conference of Labour Inspectors, convened 
by the I.L.0.; the present voyage of the 
Director of the I.L.0., Mr. Harold Butler, to 
the Netherlands Indies, Malaya, India and 
Egypt; the recent decision of the Governing 
Body to send a delegation to South Africa 
in 1938, not to mention the numerous 
missions of officials to the International 
Labour Office, show still further the constant 
preoccupation of the Organization with all 
the various regions of the world. To the 
same end, it has strengthened its technical 
commissions by the addition of experts from 
South and North America. It has increased 
the number of its correspondents in extra- 
European countries. Moreover, in all the 
continents the workers’ and employers’ organ- 


izations, which have never wavered for 
seventeen years, have continued to affirm 
their fidelity to its aims, and to increase 
their active collaboration with the work of 
the International Labour Organization. 


Publications of the Office 


“The World Texiile Industry: Economic 

and Social Problems” 

Under the above title the International 
Labour Office has just published a work in 
two volumes embodying a reprint of the 
White Report prepared to serve as a basis 
for discussion at the ‘Tripartite Technical 
Conference held in April, 1937, with a few 
alterations and with the addition of certain 
documents relating to the Textile Conference, 
including the texts of the conclusions adopted 
by it, together with the statistical tables 
appearing in the original report and a record 
of the proceedings of the Conference. 

Volume I contains the fourteen chapters 
which constituted the original Report, and 
which are headed as follows: the background 
and the point of view; scope and character 
of the textile industry; sources of raw 
materials; world textile manufacturing; world 
trade in textiles; changing patterns of textile 
production and trade; problems of “over- 
production” and “under-consumption”; factors 
in international competition; composition of 
the labour force; wage rates and earnings; 
hours of work; employment and unemploy- 
ment; economic factors and labour standards; 
summary. 

Volume II consists mainly of tables of 
statistics. Part I contains statistics of pro- 
duction, consumption and trade (world 
production of textile raw materials; mill con- 
sumption or available supplies; international 
distribution of output of textile manufac- 
tures; international distribution of cotton 
textile machinery; world trade in textile raw 
materials, in textile semi-manufactures, in 
finished textile manufactures, in textile 
machinery; prices of textile raw materials 
and manufactures, etc.). Parts II to V con- 
sist of labour statistics (persons occupied; 
unemployment and employment; average 
wages and actual hours of work; total wages 
and value of output). “be last part of the 
volume contains the record of the proceedings 
of the Tripartite Technical Conference, com- 
prising an introduction, a list of members of 
delegations, and the. texts of the Reports 
adopted by the Conference on economic 
problems; social problems; statistics (with 
appendices); and economic statistics. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT IN CANADA BY TRADE UNIONS FOR THE YEAR 1937 


Wine Department of Labour is furnished 
each month with reports from local trade 
unions throughout the country denoting their 
membership and the number of members 
without employment, a compilation of which 
establishes the basis in gauging the labour 
trend among organized workers month by 
month. Unions reporting the last day of each 
month during 1937 average 1,849, with a mem- 
bership average of 201,567 persons, 10.7 per 
cent of whom were on an average unemployed. 

The employment movement among local 
trade union members which has been progres- 
sively upward for several years continued in 
this favourable trend throughout 1937 and 
with further extensions, the percentage of in- 
activity for each month being smaller than 
that of the corresponding month in any year 
since 1930. The most favourable point 
reached during the year was in August when 
7.6 per cent of idleness was recorded, while 
the maximum of unemployment occurred in 
January when, due largely to the usual winter 
quietness in industry, unemployment stood at 
14.5 per cent. 

The situation in the manufacturing indus- 
tries showed little change during the first 
three months of the year compared with the 
corresponding period in 1936, but from April 
conditions improved steadily. The garment 
trades which were slacker in the early months 
showed considerable pick up from then on- 
ward, more particularly toward the close of 
the year, while in the iron and steel trades the 
level of employment remained above that of 
1936 in all months with the exception of 
December when slight declines were noted. 
Pulp and paper, on the whole, was quieter 
than in 1936, but in printing and publishing 
uninterrupted employment advancement was 
evident. Building and construction showed a 
slight drop in available work during January 
and February from the corresponding months 
in 1936 but for the balance of the year im- 
provement in substantial measure was appar- 
ent. Employment in the transportation in- 
dustries, as a whole, was maintained at a higher 
level than in 1936, steam railway operation 
showing almost continuous gains throughout 
the year, while in the navigation division the 
early months showed some increase in slack- 
ness over 1936 conditions but for the most 


part a better volume of work was available. 
Retail trade was good, January alone reflect- 
ing a slightly unfavourable tendency from the 
corresponding month in 1936. In mining there 
was some falling off in work apparent in the 
first quarter but an improved situation ob- 
tained during the remainder of the year. Much 
better conditions prevailed for lumber workers 
and loggers for the greater part of the year 
though employment was nominally retarded 
toward the closing months. Fishermen, who 
suffered considerable losses in activity in the 
first quarter, showed some slight recovery in 
May and June but during the following three 
months sharp declines in activity were noted, 
some employment expansion, however, being 
shown toward the end of the year. The ser- 
vices group indicated a more favourable em- 
ployment movement in all months with the 
exception of January when the trend was 
slightly downward from the corresponding 
month in 1936. 

The local trade union situation at the close 
of January remained substantially the same as 
in the preceding month, what nominal varia- 
tion was apparent being in a less favourable 
direction. In February, however, activity 
tended upward from January, the manufac- 
turing and fishing industries particularly show- 
ing improved conditions though a better em- 
ployment tendency was also noted in building 
and construction, and transportation. During 
the following three months steady gains on a 
small scale were reflected, the majority of 
trades and industries contributing to the total 
expansion. In June, however, employment 
eased off slightly from May, the garment 
trades in Ontario, the metal trades in Quebec 
and the transportation industries in British 
Columbia showing a downward employment 
tendency, though coal mining, particularly in 
Nova Scotia, was somewhat more active. Im- 
proved conditions were evident during July 
from the previous month, a continuation of 
which was apparent throughout August. In 
September there was practically no change in 
the volume of employment afforded from 
August. From October until the elcese of the 
year, however, retarded activity mainly due 
to seasonal influences was apparent, the per- 
centage of unemployment rising steadily each 
month. 
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REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OF CANADA FOR THE 
PERIOD OCTOBER TO DECEMBER, 1937 


HE work of the Offices of the Employ- 
ment Service of Canada during the 
quarter October to December, 1937, was 
greater in volume than during the corres- 
ponding quarter of 1936, as there was shown 
an increase of 11 per cent both in vacancies 
offered and in placements affected. An 
analysis of the different industries showed 
gains were registered in both instances in all 
groups except farming and mining, the highest 
being in logging, services, construction and 
maintenance and manufacturing. The loss 
recorded in farming, most of which occurred 
in Manitoba and Saskatchewan, was quite 
heavy, but that in mining was very small. 
Provincially, Quebec and Saskatchewan, alone, 
reported fewer vacancies and placements, 
though losses in these Provinces were very 
substantial. Gains in all remaining provinces, 
however, more than offset these declines, the 
increases recorded in British Columbia and 
Ontario being particularly outstanding. 

From the chart, which accompanies the 
article on the work of the Employment Ser- 
vice for the month of December, it will be 
seen that the curves of vacancies and place- 
ments in relation to applications showed little 
variation during October, followed a down- 
ward course the first half of November, then 
remained practically unchanged until the 
latter half of December, when the trend was 
distinctly upward, the levels then attained 
being about 7 points higher than those reached 
at the close of the corresponding quarter a 
year ago. During the period October to 
Lecember, 1937, there was a ratio of 58-1 
vacancies and 54:8 placements for each 100 


applications for employment, as compared 
with 52:0 vacancies and 48-7 placements 
during the corresponding period of 1936. 

The average number of positions offered 
daily during the quarter under review was 
1,476, of applications registered 2,542 and 
of placements effected 1,393, in contrast with 
a daily average of 1,335 vacancies, 2,566 appli- 
cations and 1,251 placements in regular and 
casual employment during the last quarter of 
1936. 

During the three months October to Decem- 
ber, 1937, the Offices reported that they had 
made 109,558 references of persons to posi- 
tions and had effected a total of 105,823 
placements, of which 73,1836 were in regular 
employment and 32,687 in casual work. Of 
the placements in regular employment 58,004 
were of men and 15,132 of women, while casual 
work was found for 20,643 men and 12,044. 
women. Comparison with the corresponding 
quarter in 1986 showed that 95,024 placements 
were then made, of which 70,468 were in 
regular employment and 24,556 in casual work. 
Applications for employment during the period 
under review were received from 146,954 men 
and 46,168 women, a total of 193,122, in con- 
trast with the registration of 194,997 persons 
during the last quarter of 1936. Employers 
notified the Service during October to Decem- 
ber, 1937, of 112,174 vacancies, of which 79,944 
were for men and 32,230 for women, as com- 
pared with 101,421 opportunities for work 
during the corresponding period of 1936. A 
report in detail of the transactions of the 
Employment Service for the month of Decem- 
ber, 1937, will be found elsewhere in this issue. 
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VACANCIES AND PLACEMENTS OF THE EMPLOYMENT 
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SERVICE BY INDUSTRIES—OCTOBER-DECEMBER, 1937 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN CANADA 
IN DECEMBER, 1937 


HE following information as to the 
employment situation in Canada is based 
upon reports from the following sources :— 

(1) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
receives reports each month from most of the 
larger employers of labour throughout Canada 
in all industries except agriculture, fishing, 
hunting and highly specialized business, the 
returns being from firms employing fifteen 
workers or more. The number of firms so 
reported on January 1 was 10,437, the 
employees on their payrolls numbering 
1,081,471 persons. 

(2) The Department of Labour receives 
reports from local trade unions throughout 
Canada, showing the number of their members 
who were unemployed in the period under 
review. The number of unions reporting for 
December was 1,931, having an aggregate 
membership of 219,369 persons, 18-0 per cent 


of whom were without employment on 
January 1. It should be understood that the 
report on the number of unemployed workers 
refers only to organized labour, definite figures 
not being available as to the number of 
unorganized workers who were without 
employment during the period reviewed. 

(3) The Department of Labour receives 
reports from 70 centres in which the Employ- 
ment Service of Canada is situated, showing 
the number of applications for work, the 
existing vacancies and the number of work- 
people placed in positions. 

(4) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
receives each month detailed statistics from 
58 cities throughout Canada showing the 
value of permits granted during the period 
for various classes of building construction, 
these figures indicating the degree of activity 
prevailing in the building trades. 4 


(1) The Employment Situation at the beginning of January, 1933, 
as reported by Employers 


Data tabulated by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics show that industrial activity has 
invariably declined at the first of January, the 
average change in the employment reported 
at that date in the years 1921-1937 having been 
a decrease of about seven per cent. In the 
recession indicated at the opening of the pres- 
ent year, the proportion of total workers laid 
off was fractionally less than the average in 
the last seventeen years; however, staffs in 
recent months have been unusually high, so 
that, despite the slightly less-than-normal per- 
centage loss at January 1, 1938, the number of 
persons released from employment was unusu- 
ally large. Statements were furnished by 10,437 
employers whose pay-rolls aggregated 1,081,471; 
as compared with 1,159,759 at December 1, 
this was a reduction of 78,288 persons or 
6-8 per cent. 


Based on the 1926 average as 100, the 
crude index at January 1 stood at 113-4, as 
compared with 121-6 at December 1, and 
103°8 at the beginning of January in 1937. 
After correction for seasonal influences, the 
index was 121-4, compared with 119-1 at 
December 1, when a greater-than-normal re- 
duction in employment had been recorded, 
lowering the seasonally-adjusted index. In the 
last few months the corrected indexes have 
been higher than in any other period since 
the late autumn of 1929. 


The following shows the unadjusted indexes 
as at January 1 in the years since 1927; 


1938, 113-4; 1937, 103-8; 1936, 99-1; 1935, 
94-4; 1984, 88-6; 1983, 78-5; 1932, 91-6; 1931, 
101-7; 1930, 111-2; 1929, 109-1; and 1928, 
100-7. 

As is customary at the time of year, the 
contractions in many instances resulted from 
shutdowns for inventory and over the holiday 
season, with the anticipation of an early re- 
sumption of activity. The experience of the 
last seventeen years shows that usually, though 
not invariably, there is at February 1 a 
partial recovery from the general losses re- 
corded at the beginning of January. 

The most pronounced curtailment at the 
date under review was in construction and 
manufacturing. The reduction in the former, 
involving over 26,500 persons, was unusually 
large, while the loss of 38,836 in factory staffs 
represented a percentage decrease of 6-6, which 
was slightly smaller-than-average. The de- 
cline in the latter constituted not quite 50 
per cent of the total decrease reported in all 
industries at January 1, 1938, as compared 
with an average proportion of 56-7 per cent 
in the years since 1920. The recession in 
manufacturing at the beginning of January 
in other years of the record has always been 
followed by a revival in succeeding weeks, 
although in no case has the recovery indicated 
at February 1 equalled the shrinkage noted in 
the preceding report. Within the manufac- 
turing group, the largest losses at January 1 
occurred in iron and steel, food, textile, lumber 
and pulp and paper factories. 
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Among the non-manufacturing industries, 
there were pronounced seasonal decreases in 
construction, as already mentioned, while 
there were contractions on a smaller scale 
in logging, mining and transportation. On 
the other hand, hotels and restaurants and 
retail trade reported decided improvement. 

For January 1, 1937, 10,034 employers had 
made returns showing that they had an aggre- 
gate staff of 985,078 men and women, com- 
pared with 1,044,411 in the preceding month. 
The largest losses had then taken place in 
manufacturing and construction. 


of wage-earners was 2,802,000; of these 2,452,- 
000 were employed, on the average, while the 
average number of unemployed was estimated 
at 349,000. In 1936 the average number of 
wage-earners was estimated at 2,671,000, of 
whom 447,000 were unemployed, on the aver- 
age. The number of wage-earners and of 
those in employment averaged higher in 1937 
than in any other year for which estimates 
have been prepared, while the estimated num- 
ber unemployed was the lowest since 1930. 
The estimates for December of the last 
ten years are as follows (in thousands) :— 


EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 


Nore.—The curve is based on the number of em 
as indicated by the firms reporting, in com 


ployees at work on the first day of the month 
parison with the average number of employees 


they reported during the calendar year 1926 as 100. 
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In the recently issued Annual Review of hitmen Gt earners in  wage-earners 
Employment (Lasour Gazerre, January, 1938, Year wage-earners employment unemployed 
page 46), were given for the years since 1937 2,758 2,377 381 
1920 annual estimates of the total number of hee hee ae oe 
wage-earners and of those employed and un- 1934 2 573 2.012 561 
employed, prepared in the Census Analysis 1933 2,498 1,881 617 
Branch of the Bureau. Statistics for 1937 1932 2,382 1,670 ve 
were then available for only eleven months, si peste ane 456 
but have now been prepared for the year, 1929 2.508 2.289 226 
during which the estimated average number 1928 2,351 2,236 115 
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The estimated number of men and women 
available for employment in Canada in De- 
cember was greater than in that month in 
other years, and the number in employment 
was also at its maximum for December; the 
number unemployed, though substantially 
lower than in any December in the period 
1930-1936, was considerably higher than in 
any preceding year for which estimates have 
been prepared. 


Employment by Economic Areas 


Each of the five economic areas recorded 
seasonally reduced activity. As is usual at 
the time of year, the losses in Quebec and 
Ontario were disproportionately large. Em- 
ployment generally was brisker than at the 
beginning of January of last year. 

Maritume Provinces—The contraction in 
employment in the Maritime Provinces at 
January 1 occurred chiefly in manufacturing 
and construction; within the former, lumber, 
iron and steel and food factories recorded 
the greatest losses. Mining was also rather 
slacker. On the other hand, logging and 
transportation showed heightened activity, 
that in the latter resulting from the reopening 
of the winter ports. Statements were received 


from 718 firms employing 83,692 persons, com- 
pared with 88,484 at the beginning of De- 
cember. The general decline at the date 
under review was seasonal in character, but 
exceeded the average decrease recorded at 
January 1 in the period 1921-1937. The 
following shows indexes for each of the 
Maritime Provinces:— 
Index Numbers (1926-100) 


Relative Jan.1, Dec. 1, 

Provinces Weight 1938 1937 

Pe HE a Slat Ce asters 126 (322 79.4 
NOVasscotiaeg. .. 54.4 118.3 127.6 
New Brunswick .. 44.0 115.3 118.9 
Maritimes. .. 100.0 115.8 122.5 


A total of 695 employers had furnished 
data for January 1, 19387, showing pay-rolls 
ageregating 78,972 workers, compared with 
83,053 in the preceding month. The index 
then, however, had stood at 109-5, as com- 
pared with 115-8 at the date under review. 


Quebec—The curtailment in Quebec was on 
a larger scale than that which took place at 
January 1 of last year; the number of persons 
released also exceeded the average at that 
date in the years since 1920, although the 
percentage loss was smaller. The index, at 
119-7 at the latest date, was over fifteen per 


Taste I.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY ECONOMIC AREAS 


(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 





Canada 
Jan 1 as Kh Le Rep ESO OD Sine | 88-8 
Jan LGD crseatase’s tess Qtelete ts RACES Sea ea 78-8 
Jan LOD Sec a ct cciarkict tna mte tie eek 87-3 
Jan 11S LOE Sa ere ra es ORR ee a eee 89-8 
Jan LS OA eg aie cect trra a SAS ASL 08 Sa TEe Se eS 84-9 
Jan tL MLO crete rads. @tcoxeraveier sia alc nace eo ROSETTE 90-7 
Jan 1 an eae Sear ORE RO RC Lic Cats GOR MT CHE 95-9 
LZ NO,” ae len Lc pecan Sa pee MRE NES BRE SRE, oe 1 ie 100-7 
Jan eS 2 Ol. sche -scate ehetthovarer a to's OnE ee ere: 109-1 
Jan i 8hO3 0) Pe tec cence) re ota ee eee 111-2 
Jan 1 U5 0 Sn sean ee PR RE NSN HE) a ad kL 101-7 
Jan LE R98 VS 2 comers ore ee De ee 91-6 
Vans, li l933e. ay estans ck. ee eee 78-5 
Jan tsa LEY ee ae ee ee eae. le ay Se ees 88-6 
Jan WALOSG emere pert ee Memes tts Serr F 94-4 
Jan 1a 3 O ax rah eie+: os o22 Gaps Rc in aca 99-1 
4 henna Ie 12 7 Ga artes oP Mc 3 ee eer ie apa 103-8 
he Cee lit en eis Morten) ap Sein Gin a hyena 104-1 
Mair ee A OR. 2 tee, ence eee ee 102-8 
PTT A casy's set aca 1s Me RAR oa al eat ee eat et 6 103-0 
1 UE ry IES ER aN RSE hs re A, ce rae 106-3 
UNG Lome nssccles ot: bso cee ee erie Ae 114-3 
HI hs gar ls ese aeestelreeeon amk ee KSC vation aoe 119-1 
TaN aS laa Rea ted ne ibe eRe rn a oA te 120-0 
Sepoelaeenns .. . APO Th, Se ee ee. 123-2 
(0 Yeh aa ieee Aeon Sn UE ed) Same 125-7 
NOWELL AER. 5 eC eR ee ee raa sr ORT OR cc ? 125-2 
I) SG shears Pe cao aster PN oes ols, cos Te eto 121-6 
an, LHI 1IS8 2 Mec . SER eee ees 113-4 
Relative Weight of Employment by Economic 
AT CARS at GCwl IG38h acces. <3 - ceR elses esc 100-0 


Maritim® : Prairie British 
Provinces Quebec Ontario Provinces | Columbia 

107-6 84-2 88-8 95-0 76-7 
87-7 70-9 83-4 82-2 70-9 
101-8 79-6 91-1 89-4 78:3 
96-9 86-3 91-7 93-6 80-7 
88-1 81-0 86-7 87-5 82-4 
94-7 86-5 91-9 94-4 89-2 
101-8 93-6 96-8 99-9 87-7 
97-1 99-6 101-9 107-5 91-4 
103-3 103-3 113-8 116-6 100-4 
113-6 107-4 116-1 111-0 99-1 
119-3 99-3 100-1 106-4 94-1 
111-1 86-3 93-8 92-8 80-6 
80-1 77:8 78-8 84-4 69-7 
97-0 86-3 91-2 86-4 80-4 
99-0 91-3 98-0 91-2 88-8 
108-1 95-5 102-7 95-1 92-4 
109-5 104-0 107-5 94-2 95-4 
107-5 106-7 108-4 91-4 91-3 
106-6 102-5 108-9 91-3 89-2 
105-4 102-2 108-8 89-4 97-5 
110-7 105-2 111-2 93-2 103-4 
122-0 113-6 118-8 99-3 112-2 
135-8 118-0 122-2 104-0 117-1 
134-3 120-8 122-2 105-6 116-9 
135-4 124-5 125-0 109-4 121-2 
134-9 127-3 130-4 107-6 117-9 
127-3 130-5 130-4 106-2 111-5 
122-5 129-6 125-8 100-5 107-5 
115-8 119-7 117-5 96-2 $7-8 

ee 30-9 42-3 11-4 7-7 





Norz.—The ‘‘Relative Weight”’, as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated area, to the total 
number of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. 
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cent higher than at the beginning of 1987. 
Manufacturing (notably in textile, iron and 
steel, pulp and paper, food, rubber and lumber 
plants), logging, transportation and construc- 
tion reported the most pronounced losses, but 
the tendency was also downward in mining 
and communications. On the other hand, 
moderate improvement took place in hotels 
and restaurants and retail trade. In many 
cases, operations will have been resumed early 
in the New Year in the establishments closed 
down over the holiday season and for pur- 
poses of inventory. The labour forces of the 
2,511 co-operating employers aggregated 333,- 
464 workers, as against 361,018 in their last 
report. 

For January 1, 1937, 2,378 firms had re- 
ported a staff of 288,330 men and women, 
-compared with 312,069 in the preceding 
month; the index then stood at 104:0. 


Ontario —Manufacturing showed consider- 
able curtailment in Ontario, that in textile, 
food, iron and steel, lumber, pulp and paper 
and rubber factories being most noteworthy; 
on the other hand, increased activity was 
indicated in tobacco and beverage works. In 
the non-manufacturing industries there were 
large contractions in mining, transportation 
and construction, while logging, services and 
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retail trade showed further improvement. A 
combined pay-roll of 458,090 persons was em- 
ployed by the 4,620 firms whose returns were 
received, and who had 490,242 employees at 
December 1. The percentage loss approxi- 
mated that recorded, on the average, in the 
years since 1920, but the actual number of 
persons laid off was greater-than-average, also 
exceeding the reduction reported at the same 
date of last year. The index then, however, 
was ten points lower than that of 117°5 at 


‘the latest date, when it was also higher than 


at the beginning of January in other years. 
The employers furnishing data for January 1, 
1937, had numbered 4,466, and their em- 
ployees, 417,462, as compared with 438,319 in 
the preceding month. 


Prairie Provinces—Declines on the same 
scale as at the opening of 1937 were noted 
in the Prairie Provinces; statistics were tabu- 
lated from 1,504 employers of 122,786 workers, 
or 5,565 fewer than at December 1. This 
shrinkage was less than the average, in the 
experience of the years since 1920. The in- 
dex at the date under review stood at 96-2, 
as compared with 94:2 at the same date in 
1937. Manufacturing and. construction re- 
ported the most marked reductions at the 
beginning of January, 1938, but transporta- 


TasLe II.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PRINCIPAL CITIES 


(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 





— Montreal Quebec Toronto 
aren Ae TOD Des Hae CE AE ns ots ta 94-0 
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Mariiilin shit Gihecn 92-6 92-7 103-2 
Aprult les AuWeetérn.: 96-8 93-3 105-8 
Nia ak eligi Si Seek Betctey 101-1 97-6 107-4 
Junotohs i ebwis «5, 105-2 101-6 108-7 
JUL RE CL oie eh rts 105-5 106-4 109-5 
AT IE AD. ect tt ee RIE Lae i 105-2 108-6 107-8 
Sentinal Seer sic 107-6 110-0 110-0 
Octet Roe SIR A? uses 107-4 107-2 112-6 
Noel ineeheeutae .....- 106-4 103-8 112-7 
Detats lest saree os 104-3 99- 111-9 
JangwelewlOsStaaetenre\.; 99-0 100-0 108-4 
Relative Weight of 
Employment by 
Cities as at Jan. 1, 
LOS Seat a Ba brcres ts 13-8 1-2 12-5 
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119-1 123-8 116-5 109-9 104-2 
112-6 103-5 89-4 98-2 107-0 
108-9 91-3 83-5 92-5 91-1 
85-8 70-7 63-9 80-8 82:5 
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97-5 83-0 88-4 85:6 88-7 
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102:8 99-0 137-1 92-4 105-3 
98-8 101-7 145-2 89-4 104-7 
99-8 103-7 146-8 90-8 103-8 
101-9 108-2 151-4 91-6 104-4 
106-6 111-9 152-9 93-5 105-6 
111-8 114-2 153-1 96-5 110-8 
114-9 116-3 149-8 99-2 114-8 
112-7 117-7 135-0 97-6 117-3 
113-7 119-4 132-2 98-8 119-6 
114-4 117-3 143-2 97-6 117-9 
111-7 119-4 154-1 98-0 115-0 
105-2 116-2 153-1 95-4 109-5 
104-9 109-8 147-8 92-0 108-4 
1:3 3°3 1-9 3-7 3-2 





Norz.—The ‘‘Relative Weight’’, as given just above, shows the proportion of employeesin the indicated city, to the total 
number of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date underreview. 
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tion and mining also showed curtailment. 
On the other hand, employment increased 
in logging and retail trade. Indexes for each 
of the Prairie Provinces are given below 
(1926=100) :— 


Relative Jan.1, Dec. 1, 

Provinces Weight 1938 1937 
Manitoba. ..... «« 46.2 92.4 96.0 
Saskatchewan... .. 21.1 97.8 99.8 
Alberta .. 32.7 100.8 108.0 
Prairies .. 100.0 96.2 100.5 


For January 1, 1937, 1,453 firms had re- 
ported an aggregate working force of 119,737, 
which was smaller by 5,570 than in the preced- 
ing month. 


British Columbia—The recession in British 
Columbia involved more workers than that 
indicated at January 1 of last year, and also 
exceeded the average decline at that date in 
the period 1927-1937, although it was smaller 
than at the beginning of January in several 
of these years. The 1,081 establishments 
furnishing data reported 83,228 employees at 
January 1, 1938, as against 91,453 in the pre- 
ceding month. Lumber and food factories, 
logging, construction and trade recorded cur- 
tailment, that in the lumbering industries be- 


ing most pronounced. Communications, ship- 
ping and services, however, showed moderate 
improvement. The general situation was 
rather better than at January 1, 1937, when 
the 1,042 co-operating establishments had em- 
ployed 80,577 men and women; the index 
then stood at 95-4, compared with 97-8 at 
the date under review. 


Index numbers of employment by economic 
areas are given in Table 1. 


Employment by Cities 


There were contractions in seven of the 
eight cities for which separate tabulations 
are made, firms in Montreal, Toronto, Ottawa, 
Hamilton, Windsor, Winnipeg and Vancouver 
reporting reduced employment, while there 
was a small increase in Quebec City. Except 
in Winnipeg, the situation in each of these 
centres was better than at January 1, 19387; 
in Winnipeg, the index was then fractionally 
higher than at the latest date. 


Montreal—The reduction in Montreal in- 
volved a much smaller number of workers than 
that indicated at January 1, 1937, and was also 
less than the average decline at that date in 


Tasie II1.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES 


(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 





All 
— Indus- Manf. Log 
tries 

Ore, PL ODT Ee Peace sve.0 te 88-8 84-8 159-9 
Daten w1G22 bee scans te 78-8 74-4 107-4 
Apes ea GOR) Oe ae era eens 87-3 84-5 157-0 
aiiere Nl LO ZA permet. rors cache 89-8 86-7 166-2 
Jee Ly, OD crofeyeyatsversce'ehs 84-9 81-7 150-5 
Jatien 1 OLOQGEE le cet a claicvoshe 90-7 90-0 129-2 
BRN Ls PLOD UM. corel eisisiaias 95-9 94-7 136-1 
SMI 5 PLO 20 ees yess aselonscalege 100-7 97-9 163-2 
SAD L ; WL OLG Fees Sostsicscvaucve ake 109-1 107-3 171-0 
Apia ei OR ie ae ee eee 111-2 106-5 200-2 
dean, (aie Tee ii te he Revere 101-7 93-7 107-6 
ATMEL, TOG Ae tr, cshnaretche 91-6 83-9 68-7 
anime, MOSS Ie eee. arco the 78-5 74°4 74-5 
pati A, OSA Bee Set isso cacevancys 88-6 80-0 168-8 
DANTE OSD itech aicicteiats ats 94-4 87-4 181-3 
Afi RUS RY ea ais oes S 99-1 96-8 183-4 
ATM el sy LIS ceteraes oie eivies ae 103°8 102-4 242-1 
HOR Lda, SRI Site aie cies ake 104-1 105-3 244-4 
1) US eins a Oa eh ey aeRO Sc 102-8 107-6 193°3 
ADEE Uy Aa ee oe eae 103-0 110-8 132-5 

VAR OLY ye ee ele 6 hee oa 106-3 113-8 86-7 
UNO ME LS I, Meee alee 60 o de 114-3 117-9 109-1 
ULV MEL Sco ct tie emit eae 119-1 119-0 125-0 
AUB AY Li sc cakes mieants oar 120-0 118-1 124-7 
Sin tiis Learn AALS ame = 123-2 121-2 143-4 
OG Gtrm Whee Ee Sete vacan eae 125-7 121-7 208-5 
INO Vite lds cob Settecuetn eke 125-2 119-0 306-3 
DG ORMILS aixissB accion ae 121-6 116-3 355-4 
deri) 7 SUR) eae eenee c 113-4 108-6 323-6 
Relative Weight of Em- 

ployment by Industries as 

AG Janel, 1938 oon. seek 100-0 51-1 8-6 


the years for which data are available. State- 
Min. Comm. | Trans. | Constr. Serv. Trade 

104-9 90-5 95-1 63-1 78-9 99-6 
97-3 86-9 91-6 56-7 77°6 96-1 
105-4 83-7 96-8 58-9 77-5 97-4 
105-1 89-5 99-1 60-6 89-1 98-6 
101-6 93-6 91-4 57-2 89-5 95:3 
100-9 95-6 95-9 63-4 90-1 101-3 
104-7 99-6 99-1 73-1 96-7 109-9 
112-6 102-9 99-4 78-6 105-3 120-4 
116-2 112-6 102-6 87-4 118-0 128-5 
122-5 128-2 101-9 92-7 123-5 133-8 
114-4 110-6 95-9 110-7 123-2 132-9 
105-1 98-1 85-6 104-8 114-4 125-7 
96-9 87-5 78°3 58-5, 102-2 119-6 
106-8 78-4 76-3 88-1 109-8 122-3 
119-1 78°6 76-2 87-9 115-2 130°6 
129-9 79°3 77°9 74-8 118-0 135-9 
145-6 80:7 81-4 61-2 124-8 136-9 
147-6 79-8 80-7 57-2 119-1 128-4 
145-8 80-8 79-6 52-8 118-9 126-1 
146-0 81-4 79-5 53-7 122-7 127-5 
147-4 82-9 85-1 71-4 125-2 128-4 
151-9 85-6 86-7 105-2 129-0 131°5 
153-6 88-0 89-4 128-5 137:5 133-4 
153-7 89-9 89-1 139-8 141-7 132-2 
159-1 90-9 89-7 144-5 146-6 130-9 
163-9 90-5 90:4 144-3 135-4 133-4 
161-1 88-9 87-2 131-7 131-0 137-0 
162:3 85-9 84-1 104-2 130-6 139-6 
155-2 85-1 82-0 81-9 132-5 141-7 
6-6 2-1 -9-1 9-0 2-7 10-8 





Norr.—The ‘‘Relative Weight’’, as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated industry, to the 
total number of all employees reported i in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. 
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ments for the latest month were received from 
1,415 establishments with 148,791 employees, 
as compared with 156,798 in the preceding 
month. Marked curtailment was shown in 
manufacturing, in which the losses in iron 
and steel, food, textile, leather, rubber and 
musical instrument plants were greatest. Trans- 
portation and building were also slacker. On 
the other hand, work on the streets and roads 
and in retail trade was considerably more 
active. The index, at 99-0, was 8-6 points 
higher than at the beginning of January in 
1937, when 1,367 firms had reported payrolls 
aggregating 135,765 persons, compared with 
147,722 in the preceding month. 


Quebec—Shipping reported a seasonal loss, 
but manufacturing, services and trade afforded 
more employment. The 178 co-operating em- 
ployers in Quebec city enlarged their staffs 
from 13,276 persons at December 1 to 13,369 
at the beginning of January. This advance 
compared favourably with the decline noted at 
January 1 of last year; 175 establishments had 


then employed 12,277 men and women, and the 
index was eight points lower. 


Toronto.—Toronto firms showed a decidedly 
larger seasonal contraction than at the same 
date in 1937, but the decrease was smaller 
than that recorded, on the average, at the be- 
ginning of January in the years for which 
data are now available. The index, at 108-4, 
compared favourably with that of 103-4 at the 
opening of last year. There were important 
losses in manufacturing, the most noteworthy 
being in the textile, food and pulp and paper 
groups; construction and transportation were 
also slacker, while. retail stores reported pro- 
nounced improvement, and there was a moder- 
ate gain in services. Returns were tabulated 
from 1,566 employers with 134,860 workers, 
compared with 139,228 in their last report; at 
the same date of last year, 1,517 firms had em- 
ployed 128,362 men and women, a decline of 
2,817 from the preceding month. 


Ottawa—Little general change was indicated 
in Ottawa; manufacturing showed a recession, 


Tarte IV.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES (Avzraag 1926=100) 











Industries 1Relative| Jan. 1, Decr1,.| Jan. t, Jan. 1, Jan. 1, Jan. 1, Jan. 1, 

Weight 1937 1937 1936 1935 1934 1933 1932 
Manufacturing......... ta) bis = Maer, 6 Sie 51-1 108-6 116-3 102-4 96-8 87-4 80-6 74-4 
Animal products—edible............ 2:3 127-6 136-8 121-5 110-0 105-1 94-7 92-0 
Hur and products... steeiaste fee ass 1 76-4 93-4 82-6 94-5 83-0 76°3 77-8 
Leather and products............... 1-9 99-4 102-8 97-8 96-1 86-8 79-1 77°6 
Boots and shoes............--+0+: 1-3 101-2 101-3 96-8 95-8 84-7 78-6 80-8 
Lumber and products............... 3°5 70-1 79-9 70-7 63-3 57-1 52-9 43-2 
Rough and dressed lumber........ 1-7 54-5 63-8 59-8 51-2 45-0 40-7 30-0 
Morniwbire eee. kerk a 7 82-9 92-0 81-8 79-8 69-9 69-3 64-1 
Other lumber products 1-1 108-3 120-3 96-1 88-0 84-4 77-9 67-0 
Musical instruments................. “1 36-5 52-2 34-7 51-6 26-1 39°4 22-9 
Plant products—edible.............. 2-8 103-3 122-3 101-4 97-6 92-4 85-6 88-4 
Pulp and paper products............ 6-0 107-4 111-8 101-9 96-7 92-3 85-6 82-2 
lp And Panes 43. «bias Nes showin 2-8 99-1 103-8 92-4 85-3 81-0 71-6 67-1 
PA DETNTOCUCUSS scence ns ger ela: 9 128-6 138-8 120-7 110-5 100-7 96-2 89-4 
Printing and publishing........... 2-4 111-0 113-0 107-8 106-9 104-4 100-7 100-5 
Rib ber PLOduCts se ytcpeskepltass evs 1-2 97-8 111-6 95-8 92-0 89-8 85-2 75-6 
PExtile prOducesec.m et nee ces ens 9-3 116-4 126-6 114-6 113-3 102-5 97°5 88-1 
Thread, yarn and cloth........... 3°8 134-5 143-2 134-9 135-5 121-2 114-1 100-6 
Cotton yarn and cloth............ 1-8 99°5 105-5 98-7 97-0 86-9 82-7 73°6 
Woollen yarn and cloth........... 8 136-8 150-2 144-6 138-8 118-8 120-6 105-7 
Artificial silk and silk goods...... “9 521-1 535-2 508-0 540-6 493-8 432-6 364-9 
Hosiery and knit goods........... 1:7 117-3 128-7 118-5 123-3 109-9 112°3 103-0 
Garments and personal furnisnihgs. 2-9 105-6 116-9 100-4 93-9 87-0 81-4 75°3 
Other textile products............ -9 92-8 102-0 89-7 89-6 82-2 73-0 65-9 
Plant products (n.e.s.).............. 2-0 158-2 150-4 139-3 139-2 127-7 125-6 120-6 
PL ODACCOMe cece r ene eee aaa oe 1-2 157-1 141-5 127-0 137-0 121-4 126-7 124-8 
Distilled and malt liquors........ “7 157-3 161-6 158-0 140-6 137-4 122-3 113-0 
Wood distillates and extracts........ “1 163-4 162-9 148-9 127-0 126-0 133-7 108-9 
Chemicals and allied products...... 1-i 151-0 157-4 141-7 131-1 118-9 112-1 101-8 
Clay, glass and stone products.... 8 79-4 92-9 75°5 67-6 60-9 53-4 50-1 
Electric light and power............ 1-4 123-8 128-4 113-5 111-5 110-0 104-8 108-3 
Electrical apparatus................ 1-9 146-9 152-9 122-3 120-4 105-0 95-5 96-4 
Tron and steel products.............. 12-4 102-8 108-7 92-3 84-9 71-1 60-9 56-3 
Crude, rolled and forged SA pa a 1-4 125-6 139-2 121-0 108-0 81-2 64-4 47-6 
Machinery (other than vehicles). . 1-2 125-6 133-3 110-3 93-4 83-1 66-4 63-1 
Agricultural implements.......... 6 75*2 74-4 59-3 62-2 45-9 35-6 22-9 
Ihandsvebicles see... ses acto: «dies. 5-5 97-9 100-0 88-4 83-9 72-7 65-0 64-2 
Automobiles and parts.......... 2-1 156-7 159-1 149-0 119-9 92-9 67-6 57-9 
Steel shipbuilding anal repairing. . 2 68-1 79-9 58-3 47-7 47-1 43-8 53-2 
Heating appliances................ “4 88-9 126-8 100-7 86-2 73°9 58-8 54-3 
Tron and steel fabrication, n.e.s.... 7 122-3 123-4 88-1 82-9 58-3 49-3 43-4 
Foundry and machineshop products 6 115-1 120-0 103-8 92-1 76-0 62-3 57-0 
Other iron and steel products..... 1:8 103-7 112-3 94-6 83-2 70-2 61-4 53°2 
Non-ferrous metal products......... 2°3 152-4 158-3 142-6 122-1 106-4 90- 74-7 
Non-metallic mineral products...... 1-4 149-1 151-4 139-2 134-6 132-3 127-4 115-4 
MIsC@MAnG@OUB is od ces cae are 0.6 000 eins ene. 5 125-5 133-2 123-2 116-8 113-4 97-8 93-5 








1The “‘Relative Weight”’ column shows the proportion that the number of employees in the indicated industry is of the total 
number of employees reported in all industries by the firms making returns at the date under review. 
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but road work and retail trade were more 
active. The result was a slight decrease in 
general employment in the city, according to 
the 204 reporting establishments, whose staffs 
aggregated 13,923 persons, as compared with 
13,965 in the preceding month. A larger reduc- 
tion had been recorded at the same date of last 
year, when the index was two points lower. 
Statements had then been furnished by 201 
employers with a combined payroll of 13,619. 


Hamilton—Data were received from 294 
firms in Hamilton employing 35,390 workers, as 
against 37,466 at December 1. Manufacturing 
showed most of the curtailment, which occurred 
chiefly in iron and steel, textile and food fac- 
tories; construction was rather quieter, while 
the fluctuations in other industries were slight. 
At January 1, 1937, the 290 co-operating estab- 
lishments had reported 31,878 men and women 
on their staffs, and the index was many points 
lower. 


Windsor—There was a further falling-off in 
the number employed in Windsor, most of 
which was in manufacturing (notably in the 
automobile, textile and food industries). Con- 
struction was also slacker, but other industries 
showed little general change at January 1. 
Returns were compiled from 180 employers with 
20,160 persons in their employ, as compared 
with 20,886 in the preceding month. Activity 
was decidedly greater than at January 1, 1937, 
when a reduction had been reported by the 
173 firms making returns, whose payrolls had 
included 18,719 employees. 


Winnipeg—Employment in manufacturing 
and construction declined in Winnipeg, while 
other groups showed only slight changes; within 
the former, the losses in food, textile and iron 
and steel were largest. The 492 co-operating 
establishments reported 39,668 employees, com- 
pared with 41,125 in the preceding month. 
This contraction involved rather more workers 
than have been laid off, on the average, at 
January 1 in the last seventeen years, also ex- 
ceeding the loss recorded at the same date in 
1937. The index then was fractionally higher. 
Data for the beginning of January of last year 
had been tabulated from 483 employers of 
39,703 men and women. 


Vancouver—Reduced activity was indicated 
in Vacouver, according to returns from 462 
firms employing 35,128 persons, as compared 
with 35,476 at December 1. Although the de- 
crease noted at the same date of last year had 
been smaller, the index then was several points 
lower. There were losses in manufacturing, 
notably in the food and pulp and paper divi- 
sions at the date under review, and construction 
and trade were also slacker than in the pre- 
ceeding month; on the other hand, communi- 


cations, transportation and services showed im- 
provement. For January 1, 1937, 438 firms 
had reported 33,899 men and women on their 
pay-lists, compared with 34,155 in the preced- 
ing month. 

Index numbers by cities are given in Table 2. 


Employment by Industries 


Manufacturing—As already stated, the re- 
cession in employment in manufacturing was 
slightly less than the average indicated at 
January 1 in the last seventeen years, there 
being as compared with December 1 a loss of 
6-6 per cent, while the average reduction in 
this comparison since 1921 has been 7:5 per 
cent. The contraction at the date under re- 
view, as in other years, was partly due to com- 
paratively brief shutdowns for inventory and 
over the holiday season. In each of the pre- 
ceding years for which data are now available, 
employment has shown partial recovery in the 
weeks succeeding January 1; on the average, 
this has amounted, up to the date of the next 
report (viz., February 1), to over 51 per cent 
of the shrinkage indicated at the opening of 
the year. 

The manufacturers making returns for Janu- 
ary 1, 1938, numbered 5,997, and their pay- 
rolls aggregated 552,144, compared with 590,980 
at December 1. The index declined from 
116-3 in the preceding month to 108:6 at the 
date under review, but as compared with 102-4 
at January 1, 1937, showed an improvement of 
6-1 per cent. After adjustment for seasonal 
influences, the index at the latest date was 
117-7, as compared with 117-5 at December 1. 


The most extensive reductions at the date 
under review were in food, textile, iron and 
steel, lumber and pulp and paper factories, but 
the fur, leather, musical instrument, rubber, 
chemical, clay, glass and stone, electric light 
and power, electrical apparatus, non-ferrous 
metal and miscellaneous manufacturing indus- 
tries also recorded important curtailment, On 
the other hand, tobacco works showed im- 
provement, as has often been the case at the 
beginning of January. Activity in most classes 
of manufacturing was greater than at January 
1, 2987, 

The index numbers of factory employment 
at the first of January in the years since 1927 


are as follows: 1938, 108-6; 1937, 102-4; 1936, 


96°8; 1935, 87-4; 1934, 80-0; 1933, 74-4; 19382, 
83:9; 1931, 93-7; 19380, 106-5; 1929, 107-3; and 
1928, 97-9. 

The 5,828 manufacturers making returns for 
the same date in 1937 had employed 519,136 
men and women, a decline of 23,202 or 4:3 
per cent from the preceding month. 


Animal -Products, Edible —Large declines 
were reported in all branches of this division, 
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—dairies, meat-packing and _fish-preserving 
plants. Statements were received from 293 
manufacturers with 24,685 workers, as com- 
pared with 26,455 at the beginning of Decem- 
ber. This loss was larger than that recorded 
at January 1, 1937, but the index number was 
then considerably lower. All five economic 
areas reported lessened employment, the 
heaviest contractions being in the Western 
Provinces. 


Leather Products—There was a_ seasonal 
falling-off in the leather industries at the 
beginning of January. The shrinkage. involved 
a decidedly smaller number of employees than 
that experienced at the same date last year, 
when the index was slightly lower. A com- 
bined working force of 20,299 persons was 
registered by the 300 firms making returns. 
as compared with 20,977 in the preceding 
month. Most of the loss occurred in Quebec 
and Ontario. 


Lumber Products——Seasonal curtailment was 
noted in lumber mills, 883 of which reduced 
their payrolls from 42,844 at December 1 to 
37,573 workers at the beginning of January. 
Employment was in very slightly smaller 
volume than at the corresponding date of 
last year. Sawmills registered the most 
pronounced decreases, but there were also 
contractions in furniture, vehicle, container 
and other wood-using.industries. There were 
especially marked recessions in Ontario and 
British Columbia, although employment gen- 
erally declined. 


Musical Instruments—Thirty-five manufac- 
turers of musical instruments reported a com- 
bined staff of 1,041, which was 450 less than 
in the preceding month. A similar loss had 
been noted at January 1 a year ago, when the 
index number was somewhat, lower. 


Plant Products, Edible-—There were sea- 
sonal reductions in employment in all branches 
of the vegetable food group, the greatest being 
in canning, sugar and syrup, bakery, chocolate 
and confectionery factories. The working 
forces of the 486 co-operating employers 
totalled 30,306 persons, as compared with 35,- 
872 in their last report. While the movement 
was generally unfavourable, the most pro- 
nounced contractions were in Ontario. The 
declines noted at the beginning of January 
last year were rather larger, and the index 
number then was some two points lower than 
at the date under review. 


Pulp and Paper Products—The shrinkage at 
the beginning of January, 1938, was greater 
than that indicated at the same date in 1987, 
when employment was, however, in smaller 
volume. Statistics were received from 616 


firms, whose staffs aggregated 65,481 workers, 
or 2,649 fewer than in their last report. There 
were considerable losses in Quebec and Onta- 
rio. Pulp and paper mills reported a large 
share of the reduction, but there were also 
declines in plants producing paper goods and 
in printing and publishing houses. 


Rubber Products—Rubber factories showed 
a decrease, which substantially exceeded that 
noted at January 1, 1937; 55 plants had 
12,463 employees at the date under review, as 
against 14,224 at the beginning of December. 
Most of the recession took place in Quebec 
and Ontario. The index number, at 97-8, was 
slightly above that of 95:8 at the same date 
of last year. 


Textile Products—The 1,118 textile firms 
furnishing data released a larger proportion of 
their total operatives than was the case among 
the establishments making returns at the be- 
ginning of January, 1937; the index then was 
slightly lower than at the date under review, 
when it stood at 116-4, The reported payrolls 
included 100,482 persons at January 1, 1938, 
as against 109,261 in the preceding month. 
Quebec and Ontario recorded the bulk of the 
shrinkage, which was especially marked in the 
hosiery and knit goods, cotton and garment 
and personal furnishing divisions. 

Tobacco, Distilled and Malt Liquors.—There 
was a large increase in employment at the 
beginning of January in the tobacco group, 
while beverage plants released some employees. 
Statements were tabulated from 185 manu- 
facturers in this group, employing 21,606 
workers, or 1,121 more than at December 1. 
Most of the advance took place in Ontario. 

Chemical Products—Employment in chem- 
ical and allied products showed a contraction 
at January 1 as compared with the preceding 
month, 530 persons having been let out from 
the labour forces of the 205 reporting plants, 
which had 12,458 employees. Smaller declines 
had been noted at the corresponding date a 
year ago, but the index number was then much 
lower. 


Clay, Glass and Stone Products—Further 
seasonal recessions in employment occurred in 
the production of these goods; 213 works 
reported an aggregate staff of 8,819, as com- 
pared with 10,309 in the preceding month. All 
provinces shared in this curtailment, which 
however, was most marked in Quebec and 
Ontario. Brick and stone yards recorded im- 
portant losses; on the whole, these were on a 
much larger scale than those of January 1, 
1937, but employment then was generally in 
less volume. 

Electric Light and Power—Employment in 
electric current plants again declined, accord- 
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ing to statistics from 97 producers, employing 
15,636 workers, or 591 fewer than at December 
1. Ontario firms reported the greatest con- 
traction. A slightly smaller reduction had 
been noted at the beginning of January of last 
year, when the index was some ten points 
lower. 


Electrical Apparatus —A slackening in indus- 
trial activity was indicated by the 125 co- 
operating electrical apparatus factories, whose 
labour forces aggregated 20,193 persons at 
January 1, as compared with 21,018 in the pre- 
ceding month. Employment was much brisker 
than at the same date of 1937, although the 
falling-off then recorded had been on a smaller 
scale, 


Iron and Steel Products—The crude, rolled 
and forged, machinery, automobile, railway 
car and locomotive, heating appliance and 
other divisions reported curtailment. The pay- 
rolls of the 880 firms furnishing data in the 
iron and steel industry totalled 134,014, 
against 141,760 at December 1. The decline, 
of a seasonal character, was smaller than the 
average reduction at January 1 in the years 
since 1920. The largest losses at the date 
under review occurred in Ontario. The iron and 
steel index was higher than at January 1 in any 
other year since 1930. 


Non-Ferrous Metal Products—There was a 
decrease in non-ferrous metal products, but 
employment in that industry continued at a 
high level as compared with the same date in 
other years of the record. Returns were com- 
piled from 177 employers of 24,331 persons, 
aS against 25,267 at the commencement of 
December. Most of the reduction was recorded 
in Ontario. An analysis of the data by 
industries shows a slackening in smelters 
and refineries and in the precious and base 
metal groups. 


Mineral Products—Lowered activity was 
noted in these industries, m which a larger 
recession had occurred at the beginning of 
last year. A combined working force of 15,001 
persons was employed by ithe 145 establish- 
ments whose returns were received, and who 
had 15,226 employees at December 1. The 
index was higher than at January 1, 19387, 
standing at 149-1 at the latest date, as 
against 189-2 in the same month of last year. 


Logging 


Bush operations on the whole showed a con- 
siderable falling-off at January 1. The experi- 
ence of the years since 1920 shows that there is 
customarily an exodus from logging camps over 
the holiday season, but the general movement 
in the present year was more pronounced than 


usual, a reaction from the exceptional activity 
of recent months. Improvement was shown in 
Ontario and the Maritime and Prairie Prov- 
inces, while in Quebec and British Columbia 
large declines were noted. Employment was 
brisker than in January of any other year since 
1920; the index stood at 323-6, compared with 
355-4 at December 1, 1987, and 242-1 at Janu- 
ary 1, 1987. A combined working force of 
93,026 was reported by the 386 co-operating 
firms, who had 101,998 employees in the pre- 
ceding month. 
Mining 

Coal—A slight falling-off was indicated in 
coal mines, 104 of which reduced their staffs 
from 26,617 at December 1, to 26,511 at the 
beginning of January. There were gains in 
British Columbia, but the tendency was down- 
ward in Alberta. The index number at Janu- 
ary 1, 1937, was fractionally lower, although 
employment had then shown an advance over 
the preceding month. 


Metallic Ores—A pronounced decrease was 
noted in metallic ore mines, according to data 
from 209 mines employing 37,083 persons at 
the beginning of January, as compared with 
38,686 in their last report. The index was de- 
cidedly higher than at the same date of last 
year, when a similar recession had occurred. 


Non-Metallic Minerals (Other than Coal). — 
The trend of employment in this division con- 
tinued seasonally downward; the reductions 
were on a larger scale than at January 1 a year 
ago, but the index was then a few points lower. 
Statements were received from 96 employers 
with 8,161 workers, as compared with 9,756 in 
the preceding month. There were general 
losses, those in Quebec and Ontario being 
greatest. 


Communications 


A further decrease took place on telephones 
and telegraphs; the situation was better than 
at the same date in 1937, when a rather larger 
falling-off had been noted. The payrolls of 
the companies and branches furnishing data 
declined from 22,950 at December 1 to 22,718 
at the beginning of January. 


Transportation 


Street Railways and Cartage—Local trans- 
portation firms reported a seasonal contraction 
in personnel, involving many fewer workers 
than that noted at January 1, 1987; the 
index then, however, was higher by nearly four 
points. A combined staff of 25,452 persons was 
employed by the 252 co-operating firms, who 
had 25,667 workers in the preceding month. 
The largest reductions were in Ontario. 
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Steam Railways—Employment in steam 
railway operation showed a small advance, 
seasonal improvement in the Maritime Prov- 
inces slightly more than offsetting contractions 
in the other areas. The payrolls of the 99 
companies and divisional superintendents fur- 
nishing returns aggregated 59,745 persons, as 
against 59,669 in their last report. <A _ pro- 
nounced decline had been recorded at the same 
date last year, when the index was two points 
lower than that of 75-1 at January 1, 1938. 


Shipping and Stevedoring—On the whole, 
there was a seasonal] reduction in employment 
in water transportation; curtailment was in- 
dicated in Quebec and Ontario, but an impor- 
tant increase, also seasonal in character, was 
noted in the Maritime Provinces, and the 
trend in British Columbia was slightly upward. 
The general curtailment was not nearly so 
extensive as that indicated at January 1, 1937, 
when the index was practically the same. Re- 
turns for the date under review were compiled 
from 115 employers of 13,473 men, compared 
with 15,925 in the preceding month. 


Construction and Maintenance 


Building. —Continued seasonal curtailment of 
operations was shown in building construction; 
-793 contractors reduced their staffs from 30,984 
at the beginning of December to 23,426 at 
January 1. The most pronounced declines 
were 1n Quebec and Ontario, although there 
were losses in all five economic areas, Smaller 
decreases had been indicated at January 1 last 
year, but the index was then over seventeen 
points lower. 


Highway.—Statements were received from 
399 firms employing 49,833 workers, or 19,485 
fewer than at December 1. Important curtail- 
ment took place in all provinces. Road con- 
struction generally afforded more employment 
than in the winter of 1936-37. 


Railway—An upward movement was shown 
in this division, in which 40 employers reported 
24,297 persons on their payroll, as compared 
with 23,795 in the preceding month. The index 
was several points higher than at January 1 of 
a year ago, when a reduction had been noted. 
There were increases in employment in four of 
the five economic areas, British Columbia be- 
ing the exception. 

Services 


Improvement occurred in services, in which 
486 firms employed 29,126 persons, or 411 more 
than in the preceding month. There was an 
increase in hotels and restaurants, while the 
fluctuations in the other divisions of the group 
were slight. An advance had also been made 
at the beginning of January, 1937, when the 
index was several points lower. 


Trade 


Trade afforded considerably more employ- 
ment than at December 1; the increase in per- 
sonnel, on the whole, exceeded the average 
gain indicated at the beginning of January in 
the preceding years for which statistics are 
available. There were moderate, seasonal 
losses in wholesale establishments, but the 
additions to staffs in retail stores were large. 
The 1,878 co-operating employers had 116,476 
persons on their staffs, compared with 114,699 
in their last report. The index stood at 141-7, 
as compared with 139-6 in the preceding 
month, and 136-9 at January 1, 1937, 


TABLES 

The accompanying tables give index num- 
bers of employment by economic areas, lead- 
ing cities and industries. The columns headed 
“Relative Weight” show the proportion that 
the number of employees reported in the in- 
dicated area or industry is of the total number 
of employees reported in Canada by the firms 


making returns at the date indicated. 


(2) Unemployment in Trade Unions at the Close of December, 1937 


The term unemployment as used in the 
following report has reference to involuntary 
idleness due to economic causes. Persons en- 
gaged at work other than their own trades or 
who are idle due to illness are not considered 
as unemployed. Unions involved in industrial 
disputes are excluded from these tabulations. 
As the number of unions making returns varies 
from month to month with consequent varia- 
tion in the membership upon which the per- 
centage of unemployment is based, it should 
be understood that such figures have reference 
only to the organizations reporting. 

Unemployment at the close of December, 
1937, as reflected by the returns compiled from 


1,931 local trade unions with a membership 
involving 219,369 persons, showed a small in- 
crease over the preceding month, due in part 
to seasonal inactivity and in some measure to 
conditions consequent upon the holiday period. 
Of the members recorded 28,465 were out of 
work on the last day of the month, a percent- 
age of 13-0 in contrast with 11-2 per cent of 
inactivity in November. An upward movement 
of employment was apparent, however, from 
December, 1936, when, 14-3 per cent of idle- 
ness was manifest. Manitoba unions showed a 
rather noteworthy drop in work available from 
November, particularly in the manufacturing 
industries, where the garment, and iron and 
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steel trades were largely contributing factors in 
the less favourable situation indicated. In 
building and construction and transportation 
also, some slackening off in employment was 
apparent. Ontario unions reported moderate 
contractions in activity from November, the 
closing of navigation on the Great Lakes affect- 
ing adversely the situation, especially in rail- 
way operation, railway and steamship clerks 
suffering considerable losses in employment. 
Conditions in the building and construction 
trades also were seasonably quiet. Activity 
among Quebec members subsided slightly, the 
manufacturing industries being mainly re- 
sponsible for this unfavourable tendency, and 
in Nova Scotia, Saskatchewan, Alberta and 
British Columbia employment was retarded by 


A separate compilation is made each month 
of unemployment reported from the largest 
city in each province with the exception of 
Prince Edward Island. Halifax and Regina 
unions were afforded a moderately better 
volume of work during December than in the 
preceding month. In Winnipeg, however, 
marked losses in activity were noted and de- 
clines of lesser degree were evident among 
Saint John, Montreal, Toronto, Vancouver and 
Edmonton unions. When contrasted with the 
returns for December of last year, Toronto 
unions showed noteworthy employment gains 
during the period surveyed and conditions were 
somewhat improved among Montreal and 
Regina unions. The employment tendency in 
Halifax, Saint John and Edmonton was also 


PERCENTAGE OF UNEMPLOYMENT AS REPORTED BY TRADES UNIONS 
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less than one per cent. New Brunswick unions 
alone showed an upward trend of activity from 
November though the variation noted was 
merely nominal. In comparison with the re- 
turns for December, 1936, Quebec unions 
recorded improvement of over 4 per cent dur- 
ing the month surveyed, and in Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick, Saskatchewan and Ontario 
lesser gains occurred. In Manitoba, however, 
employment was considerably curtailed from 
December a year ago, the manufacturing in- 
dustries, as in the previous comparison, account- 
ing in substantial measure for the change, 
while in British Columbia recessions, on a 
smaller scale, were reported, Alberta unions 
showing but a nominal falling off in work 


afforded. 
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more favourable than in December, 1936, 
though the changes recorded were slight. Win- 
nipeg and Vancouver members, however, 
showed marked losses in available work from 
December a year ago. 

The chart which accompanies this article 
shows the trend of unemployment by months 
from January, 1931, to date. The local trade 
union situation during 1937, as reflected by the 
curve, has shown consistent improvement 
throughout the year when compared with 1936 
or with any year of our records since 1930, 
unemployment each month remaining below 
that of the corresponding months of the 
previous six years. The course followed by the 
curve during January was nominally upward 
from that of December, 1936, representing a 
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very slight increase in the volume of unem- 
ployment, but with February a period of ex- 
pansion set in, the curve tending in a steadily 
downward direction until the close of May. 
In June, however, a slight falling off in em- 
ployment was evident from the curve, July 
and August again showing a better trend of 
activity. At the close of September the level 
of the curve remained substantially the same 
as in August, what slight deviation was noted 
being in a less favourable direction. In October 
seasonal conditions were a large factor in the rise 
in unemployment manifest by the curve, which 
upward movement continued until the close of 
the year. The peak of activity for 1937 was 
registered at the end of August when 7:6 per 
cent of unemployment was recorded, while the 
percentage of 14-5 in January constituted the 
maximum of idleness. 

Some curtailment in the volume of work 
afforded in the manufacturing industries was 
evident during December from the previous 
month though conditions were more favour- 
able than in December, 1936, according to the 
reports forwarded by an aggregate of 549 unions 
with 82,303 members. Of these, 12,414 or a 
percentage of 15-1 were idle at the end of the 
month compared with 12:9 per cent in Novem- 
ber and 16-8 per cent in December, 1936. 
Slacker conditions prevailed for textile and 
carpet, and jewellery workers than in Novem- 
ber, and unemployment increases of note- 
worthy proportions were apparent among fur, 
garment and wood workers. Cigar and tobacco, 
hat, cap and glove, and iron and steel workers 
showed more moderate recessions, and the 
situation also declined for paper makers, bakers 
and confectioners, and meat cutters and 
butchers. General labourers, glass workers and 
metal polishers, on the contrary, showed a con- 
siderably better level of employment, and 
among leather workers lesser gains occurred. 
Brewery workers reported all their members 
busy- in contrast with a small percentage of 
idleness in November. The situation for 
printing tradesmen, however, remained un- 
changed from November. Marked employ- 
ment recovery from December, 1936, in the 
manufacturing industries was reflected by gar- 
ment and glass workers, general labourers and 
metal polishers, and improvement, on a smaller 
scale, was manifest by brewery and leather 
workers, and printing tradesmen. Of the reces- 
sions which were of a largely offsetting nature, 
the most important were recorded by wood, 
textile and carpet, and jewellery workers, and 
meat cutters and butchers, though activity for 
papermakers and fur workers was also con- 
siderably curtailed. Hat, cap and glove, and 
cigar and tobacco workers, bakers and confec- 
tioners, and iron and steel workers, in addition, 
showed some employment cessation. 
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In coal mining a better trend of activity was 
reflected during December than in either the 
previous month or December a year ago 
though the change in cach comparison was 
rather small, unemployment standing at 4-2 
per cent as contrasted with percentages of 5-2 
in November and 4-9 in December, 1936. The 
percentage for the period under review was 


TABLE I.—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
IN TRADE UNIONS BY PROVINCES 


Month 
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British Columbia 
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based on the reports compiled from 52 unions 
embracing a membership of 18,809 persons, 
789 of whom were without work at the end of 
the month. British Columbia miners were 
much better engaged than in November and 
in Alberta also the tendency was upward 
though the change was fairly small. In Nova 
Scotia, however, activity eased off slightly 
from November. Compared with the returns 
for December, 1936, the British Columbia coal 
fields, as in the previous comparison, yielded 
a greater volume of employment during the 
month surveyed, and in Nova Scotia improved 
conditions were noted. Curtailment in ac- 
tivity on a small scale, however, was reported 
from Alberta. Short-time work, continued to 
be shown among the miners in both the East- 
ern and Western coal areas. 


Seasonal slackness in building and construc- 
tion activities was again apparent at the close 
of December and to a more marked degree 
than in the previous month as manifest by 
the reports received from 227 associations with 
a total of 23,539 members. Of these, 8,113 or 
34°5 per cent were idle on the last day of the 
month compared with 28-3 per cent in Novem- 
ber. The situation, however, showed improve- 
ment over December, 1986, when 40:0 per cent 
of unemployment was reflected. All tradesmen 
participated in this less favourable employ- 
ment movement noted from November, brick- 
layers, masons and plasterers, steam shovel- 
men and plumbers and steamfitters, especially, 
showing pronounced losses in activity. Among 
carpenters and joiners, granite and stone- 
cutters, and tile layers, lathers and roofers, 
also, considerable slowing up in employment 
was apparent Hod carriers and _ building 
labourers showed more moderate declines, and 
among painters, decorators and paper hangers, 
electrical workers and bridge and structural 
iron workers minor contractions occurred. 
When comparing with the returns for Decem- 
ber, 1936, tile layers, lathers and _ roofers, 
steam shovelmen, and plumbers and steamfit- 
ters all indicated decidedly better conditions 
during the month under review, and improve- 
ment of noteworthy degree was manifest by 
bricklayers, masons and plasterers, granite and 
stone-cutters, and painters, decorators and 
paper hangers. MHeightened activity, on a 
smaller scale, was evident among carpenters 
and joiners and electrical workers. Extensive 
employment losses, however, were registered 
by bridge and structural iron workers, and hod 
carriers and building labourers. 

The 844 associations of transportation work- 
ers from which reports were tabulated during 
December with a membership numbering 
64,936 persons, showed that 5363 or 8:3 per 
cent were unemployed at the close of the 
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month as compared with a percentage of 6:2 
in November. Little variation was apparent 
from December, 1936, though the tendency 
was toward a greater employment prevalence, 
the percentage of idleness for that month 
standing at 8-6. In steam railway operation, 
which comprises over 77 per cent of the entire 
group membership in the transportation in- 
dustries, as a whole, less favourable conditions 
obtained than in November, the end of the 
shipping season on the Great Lakes being 
largely responsible for the adverse movement. 
The trend for street and electric railway em- 
ployees was also toward lessened activity 
though the variation from November was prac- 
tically negligible, The navigation division, 
however, registered improvement particularly 
in Quebec and British Columbia and among 
teamsters and chauffeurs the tendency was 
but fractionally upward. Unemployment in 
steam railway operation, however, was main- 
tained at exactly the same level as in Decem- 
ber, 1936. Navigation shawed decidedly 
greater activity and slight gains were evident 
among street and: electric railway employees. 
Teamsters and chauffeurs alone, were less 
busily engaged, though the change from De- 
cember, 1936, was small. 

Adequate work was available to all retail 
shop clerks reported during December as was 
the case in November, while in December a 
year ago 4°7 per cent of inactivity was shown. 
Making returns for December were 3 associa- 
tions of these workers covering a membership 
of 1,250 persons. 

Among civic employees little change was 
shown during December from November con- 
ditions though the trend was favourable, the 
79 associations from which reports were com- 
piled, with 9,868 members indicating 1-9 per 
cent of idleness compared with 2-3 per cent in 
November. Activity was but nominally re- 
tarded from December, 1936, when 1-5 per 
cent of the members reported were out of 
work. 

The level of employment in the miscel- 
laneous group of trades during December re- 
mained much the same as in November, the 
144 unions forwarding reports with a member- 
ship totalling 10,222 persons, showing an un- 
employment percentage of 6:5 as compared 
with 6-4 per cent in the preceding month. 
Somewhat better conditions prevailed, how- 
ever, than in December, 1936, when 9-4 per 
cent of idleness was recorded. A moderately 
improved situation was reflected by theatre 
and stage employees during December from 
the previous month and small gains in activity 
were recorded by hotel and restaurant em- 
ployees, and barbers. Stationary engineers 
and firemen and: unclassified workers, how- 
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TABLE II.—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES 
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ever, showed slight curtailment in work 
afforded. In comparison with the returns for 
December, 1936, noteworthy employment ad- 
vancement. was indicated by stationary en- 
gineers and firemen, and theatre and stage 
employees, during the month under review, 
and increases in activity of less than one per 
cent were registered by hotel and restaurant 
employees and barbers. Employment contrac- 
tions on a moderate scale, however, were re- 
flected by unclassified workers. 

The fishing industry was slack in all three 
months used for comparative purposes, 39-7 
per cent of inactivity being recorded at the 
close of December as compared with a per- 
centage of 37-4 in November and with 36-8 
per cent in December, 1936. Reporting for 
December were 3 unions of these workers 
with an aggregate of 605 members. 


Of the 580 members reported by lumber 
workers and loggers during December, 19 were 
shown as unemployed on the last day of the 
month, a percentage of 3:3 as compared with 
2:4 per cent in November. Little change in 
the situation was apparent from December, 
1986, when 2:3 per cent of the members 
reported were idle. 

Table I shows by provinces the percentage 
of members who were on an average unem- 
ployed each year from 1919 to 1937 inclusive 
and also the percentage of unemployment by 
provinces for December of each year from 
1919 to 1934 inclusive, and for each month 
from January, 1935, to date. Table II sum- 
marizes the returns in the various groups 


of industries for the same months as in 
Table I. 


(3) Employment Office Reports for December, 1937 


The records of the Employment Service of 
Canada for the month of December, 1937, 
when compared with those of November 
showed a decline of over 9 per cent, but an 
increase of more than 5 per cent over Decem- 


tenance was noteworthy, but that in trade was 
nominal only. When compared with Decem- 
ber, 1936, farming and mining were the only 
divisions to record declines, and although -the 
loss in farming was quite pronounced, large 
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ber a year ago. Under the former comparison 
all groups, except construction and mainte- 
nance and trade; recorded declines, the high- 
est being in logging, followed by other losses 
in farming, manufacturing, transportation and 
services. The gain in construction and main- 
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gains in construction and maintenance and 
logging and smaller, though important in- 
creases in services and manufacturing, were 
mainly responsible for the total improvement 
should. Smaller advances also were reported 
in trade and transportation. 
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The accompanying chart shows the trend of 
employment since January, 1935, as represented 
by the radio of vacancies notified and of 
placements effected for each 100 applications 
for work registered at the offices of the Service 
throughout Canada, compilations being made 
semi-monthly. It will be seen from the graph 
that the curves of vacancies and placements 
in relation to applications were practically 
unchanged at the beginning of December, but 
followed a sharp upward trend during the 
latter half of the month, the levels reached 
being about 7 points above those attained at 
the close of the corresponding month a year 
ago. The ratio of vacancies of each 100 appli- 
cations was 53:4 and 69:3 during the first and 
the second half of December, 1937, in com- 
parison with ratios of 56-9 and 62-5 during the 
corresponding periods of 1936. The ratios of 
placements to each 100 applications during the 
periods under review were 50-5 and 67:5, as 
compared with 52-7 and 60-2 during the cor- 
responding month of 1936. 

The average number of vacancies reported 
daily by employers to the offices of the Service 
throughout Canada during December, 1937, was 
1,327 as compared with 1,494 during the pre- 
ceding month and with 1,281 in December a 
year ago. 

The average number of applications for em- 
ployment received daily by the offices during 
the month under review was 2,182, in com- 
parison with 2,835 in November and with 2,156 
in December, 1936. 

The average number of placements made 
daily by the offices during December, 1937, 
was 1,274, of which 780 were in regular em- 
ployment and 494 in work of one week’s dura- 
tion or less, as compared with a total daily 
average of 1,405 during the preceding month. 
Placements in December a year ago averaged 
1,209 daily, consisting of 890 placements in 
regular and 319 in casual employment. 

During the month of December, 1937, the 
offices of the Service referred 33,890 persons 
to vacancies and effected a total of 33,109 
placements. Of these, the placements in regular 
employment were 20,276, of which 16,064 were 
of men and 4,212 were of women, while place- 
ments in casual work totalled 12,833. The 
number of vacancies reported by employers 
was 24,752 for men and 9,727 for women, a 
total of 34,479, while applications for work 
numbered 56,711, of which 44,209 were from 
men and 12,502 from women. Reports for 
November, 1937, showed 37,348 positions avail- 
able, 70,860 applications made and 35,109 
placements effected, while in December, 1936, 
there were recorded 33,284 vacancies, 56,051 
applications for work and 31,411 placements in 
regular and casual employment. 


During the year 1937 the offices of the Ser- 
vice throughout Canada reported 418,388 
vacancies, 712,223 applications and 389,536 
placements in regular and casual employment. 
These totals were considerably higher than 
those for the year 1986 when there were listed 
355,376 vacancies, 680,053 applications for work 
and 331,450 placements in regular and casual 
employment. 

The following table gives the placements 
effected by the offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada, each year, from January, 
1927, to date:— 


Placements 
Year 
Regular Casual Totals 
TDD ees Bots Sie Oates ote 302, 723 112,046 414, 769 
1 a a 334, 604 135,724 470,328 
WOOF eee. cso be eee cisie.« 260, 747 137,620 398, 367 
WSO t... 3. ee ae 187,872 180,807 368, 679 
8 el A ea 175,632 295,876 471,508 
UL SFE nee Ae ee 153,771 198,443 352, 214 
TOSS sete nase oe 170,576 181,521 352,097 
1DSF OE. TR OR 223 , 564 182,527 406,091 
BE a Ce OR Sy Sea ie 226,345 127,457 353, 802 
TDSC ces chee ee ees 217,931 113,519 331,450 
TOS TLR. RS. id 275,300 114, 236 389, 536 


Nova Scotia 


During the month of December, positions 
offered through employment offices in Nova 
Scotia called for nearly 28 per cent fewer 
workers than in the preceding month, but 
nearly 6 per cent more than during the 
corresponding month of 1936. There was a 
decrease in placements of 80 per cent when 
compared with November, but an increase of 
nearly 6 per cent in comparison with Decem- 
ber a year ago. Placements in services, trade 
and logging were higher than in December, 
1936, but these gains were largely offset by a 
decline in construction and maintenance. In- 
dustrial divisions in which most of the place- 
ments were effected were logging 73; con- 
struction and maintenance 197; trade 50 and 
services, 457, of which 324 were of household 
workers. During the month 205 men and 103 
women were placed in regular employment. 


New Brunswick 


Employment opportunities, as indicated by 
orders received at employment offices in New 
Brunswick during December, were on prac- 
tically the same level as in the preceding 
month, but were over 25 per cent better than 
during the corresponding month of 1936. 
Similar percentages of change were reported 
in placements under both comparisons. The 
improvement in placements over December 
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REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR THE MONTH OF DECEMBER, 1937 














Vacancies Applicants 
—<$<$< Regular 
. Placed place- 
Offices Regis- —_— Un- ments 
Reported | Unfilled tered | Referred placed same 
during | atendof| during to | Regular | Casual | at end of] period 
period period period | vacancies period 1936 
NOUR ACOUIAN LE. G02. 50s Ra. desir 842 29 869 818 308 501 1,476 159 
TEENS Oe Soe 5 ad Se eae oer 457 27 481 425 167 258 715 49 
ING we CIASZOW tice cre tieicle eiccietetein etals 154 2 157 164 113 42 312 88 
Sydnoyr.... ats Sa. «eR en ok 231 0 231 229 28 201 449 22 
New Brunswick...................5. 783 9 825 780 128 652 929 171 
RAE ei ee. 52s ee. SOE eT 23 0 28 25 10 15 170 69 
IHIROG OEICHON pk teyesictessmacatueroe etait: 15 0 45 15 3 12 55 0 
IMONCCONE Ee sects Se tonlee cotcane omen 355 9 350 350 75 275 121 81 
Stavoline. Pciccste sets... ese 390 0 402 390 40 350 583 
CMCD CC. ss. pareprennehld. + iste pn ess 6,962 655 10,564 6,833 5,123 1,121 2051 7,070 
PCG Oe arcuate Miasien'se's cee n es 130 8 9 7 20 tg CO) eee OUT otnctere caters 
Chicoutimi 427 0 659 427 423 4 70 415 
Ulli. so cag Nears BARRE 1 fre 626 6 1,010 633 605 32 278 546 
Tabuque-s... seeaar ds bs sateen 241 3 2 224 224 0 SOF tee eee 
Matanes). jiecialeeh sw dae «caves 179 4 268 193 180 13 89h lescenerers: 
on treallicnoy cusssare:ibicncton toioxsiceaceee 2,902 275 5,041 2,825 1,562 836 1,485 2,755 
Quebecwe ete cae de en oes 1,506 274 1,807 1,295 988 178 P| 2,928 
Rouynis. «.b. See Ge ..ode ee. Seis 349 1 514 450 437 13 14 123 
Sherbrooke, 32 206.. oc1 one 253 54 376 297 261 li 38 181 
PhreesRivers Gee SLi...) . She oes... « 250 17 309 262 217 33 52 122 
Vali diOr este fo... Lice eee: 99 13 117 100 9 State che. Meee 
Ontario. ...)). SAMS . hs SISA as 9,534 356 ee5SL 9,154 5,438 3,619 44,124 4,363 
Belleville... ad We i. ese. 244 0 62 24 57 87 249 
Brantiond sts 2eeeetes. 5 ods Bed. Sersinn 143 4 476 144 120 24 1,468 62 
Chatham. .f . (oe SG lee «ders MOGs Seooisss 216 0 310 216 39 177 341 55 
Hort William! 220 -CGb... tc. fhe. see... 691 0 707 691 521 170 89 321 
Guelpht... he PIR Set 8555288. Pate 87 é 188 93 65 16 796 18 
Hamilton. |. Gas tad. cs 40. ie Rene ss 433 0 1,285 435 176 244 3,750 174 
NS GNOTR Caen neon ceo ae re eee 113 0 2 113 83 30 284 99 
WINS SUON erate ah ce eee ee eee 133 22 356 124 103 21 417 185 
REG CHONGOL Sete et ae ca are ee 207 14 455 219 85 116 866 63 
WGONGOMNGscosce ce et RRR oe 683 46 1,119 718 225 460 1,956 230 
Ni sgaraphiall siesta siciciasacsiotnetereendne 103 7 233 111 49 43 758 71 
ING rth gay. con in.sic cosine tee pace eee 487 0 613 572 528 44 472 192 
Oshawa mache arene ree 183 0 243 182 46 136 1,194 102 
Ota wales. . Skeets IEA See ie ee 428 2 1,475 426 243 183 3,655 239 
Pembroke: =<. i, a aoe eae 121 0 0 118 41 77 28 
(Peterborough... <i. eeeccon ete. 110 0 237 109 72 37 1,106 61 
Port: Arthur iy. ; asi eee ak ae 912 1 882 808 800 8 5 635 
PE Catharinos! ce eaclatacoetraen: 167 4 379 163 83 80 1,657 86 
St Phomas 4 .csieii vs cotta ewereees 147 0 200 149 136 13 201 33 
BRENIG. Kepebee bos «Guan dead eae 186 0 287 186 54 132 367 45 
SAENSEO. LATICO sre, <isvaiore qeiereitiera dieieiare 804 0 418 222 175 47 40 116 
MSELAUONGE eet cen ake caste creettetio’ 73 0 386 73 57 16 1,120 38 
SiG Dar Votes ows aoe assis 158 0 322 189 174 15 174 
PLRIMAINVERIS eA eects ein acetone panerettr esas 741 7 943 528 356 172 721 620 
FROLONTOR meek trecteltne coe taails dete 1,797 215 9,532 1,658 766 892 15,214 450 
WanGSOne mae can ck bites ne 472 22 778 476 232 244 6,492 202 
WOOdstOCkn occ es tae tector on 195 wed 263 187 152 35 23 Led hai aritenornioee 
Manitoba:34i. 2). Anes. AekenG: 5,075 15 6,735 5,145 4,744 397 12,045 §,123 
PBSPANG On yess cos sends lie ence 302 10 347 293 289 665 557 
Winninerent cocci aet re ce nears 4,773 5 6,388 4,852 4,455 393 11,380 4,566 
Saskatchewan.............c.cceeeces 1,362 674 1,987 1,372 1,049 319 8 2,639 
IM OOBC: SAW ay Aico hs cicse chor sdf alche sc. 5, ee 270 58 211 248 155 90 315 314 
North Battleford? s*,32..cssc5 seeks 48 73 47 37 24 13 28 237 
rince Albertyssisideck ss cyeosen sbi 147 Ure 182 136 104 32 55 389 
PROS IN AW Se om ses vite sielia tic o. daleietoe ees 503 193 761 512 444 68 256 688 
Saskatoon seis shortly « cece aerate 105 153 416 158 133 25 186 307 
wilt Current?! «. . cryin’. dee ors 36 22 60 56 43 13 14 90 
PYOT LO Mies is0) + 1s ctgaiaia « sipiaite ooieeieee 253 98 310 225 146 78 2 614 
Mpertaiis.. 204. On, ae Bae 2,513 211 4,798 2321 1,941 369 9,830 1,997 
Calera yo’ ecrcryauc's ebe biecuraiee dee eee 536 20 1,907 670 604 66 4,766 576 
Drumheller. ct cats sc tee a eee ee 110 0 307 97 ai 26 192 78 
HU GIMONLON: | ooh icot cok suk eaten ees 1,492 177 1,956 1,162 1,091 60 4,070 1,164 
Lethbridge. ... 4... qeas eet ee ts 87 11 292 108 101 7 442 88 
Medicine Hat..c.4 <0... 6. deca ee 288 3 336 284 74 210 420 91 
British Columbia.................... 4,408 2 8,122 7,467 1,545 5,855 5,445 1,336 
ATTIOOPSs oarrcis vs oso eie ee arora sreretereT Nee 140 6 364 160 23 113 30 1 
annimo,. S925 14). «4 aerials 234 4 247 235 218 17 206 264 
INS ork Se ee ERR Eee ors 192 0 207 193 67 126 4 6 
INew*Westminster. .i5:..¢7ce: ceed pol Al 1 104 121 24 97 186 31 
Pentictons?... dine... Shes if 55 2 69 63 35 18 58 6 
Prince George.......... 0 2 4 0 0 0 0 3 
Prince Rupert........ Ap 30 0 35 30 12 18 77 3 
Wanceouver... ti tacscn-.- 5, 752 if 5,910 5,792 889 4,860 4,004 836 
WVIGLOPID de Sale cee coi : 884 1 1,182 883 277 606 880 177 
Canadaii.t. S57. ee ..| 34,479 1,972 56,711 33,890 20,276 12,833 77,116 23,140* 
MGM. os sexs chine me creranciee > iki sede 24,752 570 44,209 24,731 16,064 8,530 66,957 18, 683 
WOMEN ns «ules. con sens cuca Crete afer 9,727 1,402 12,502 9,159 4,212 4,303 10, 159 4,457 


* 282 Placements effected by offices since closed. 
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a year ago was almost entirely due to an in- 
crease in services, aS minor gains in trade 
and manufacturing were offset by declines in 
logging and mining. Industrial divisions in 
which most of the placements were effected 
during the month were manufacturing 33; 
construction and maintenance 54; trade 34 
and services 636, of which 492 were of house- 
hold workers. Placements in regular em- 
ployment numbered 25 of men and 103 of 
women. 


QUEBEC 


There was a decline of nearly 11 per cent 
in the number of positions offered through 
employment offices in the Province of Quebec 
during December when compared with the 
preceding month and of nearly 22 per cent in 
comparison with the corresponding month of 
the previous year. Placements were nearly 
10 per cent less than in November and over 
22 per cent below December, 1936. The de- 
cline in placements from December a year 
ago was almost entirely due to a reduction in 
construction and maintenance, in which 
group during December, 1936, much relief 
employment was provided. There were small 
losses in farming and trade, but all other 
groups showed improvement, the largest gains 
being in logging and services. Placements by 
industrial divisions included manufacturing 
177; logging 1,253; construction and main- 
tenance 2,317; trade 78 and services 2,358, of 
which 2,177 were of household workers. During 
the month 3,793 men and 1,830 women were 
placed in regular employment. 


ONTARIO 


Orders received at employment offices in 
Ontario during December called for over 21 
per cent fewer workers than in the preceding 
month, but over 8 per cent more than during 
the corresponding month of the previous year. 
There was a decrease in placements of over 
21 per cent when compared with November, 
but a gain of over 9 per cent in comparison 
with December, 1986. There was a large in- 
crease in bush placements when compared 
with December a year ago and smaller gains 
in farming, manufacturing, trade and trans- 
portation. The improvement in these groups 
was partly offset by small declines in services, 
construction and maintenance and mining. 
Placements by industrial divisions included 
manufacturing 589; logging 2,158; farming 498; 
transportation 185; construction and main- 
tenance 1,472; trade 829 and services 3,839, 
of which 2,357 were of household workers. 
Placements in regular employment numbered 
4,302 of men and 1,186 of women. 


MANITOBA 


The demand for workers, as indicated by 
orders received at employment offices in 
Manitoba during December, was nearly 26 
per cent greater than in the preceding month, 
but nearly 6 per cent less than during the 
corresponding month of 1936, Placements 
were over 23 per cent higher than in Novem- 
ber but over 5 per cent below December of 
the previous year. There was a large reduc- 
tion in farm placements when compared with 
December, 1936, but this decrease was largely 
offset by a substantial increase in construction 
and maintenance and small gains in logging 
and services. The changes in other groups 
were nominal only. Placements by industrial 
divisions included logging 309; farming 2,830; 
construction and maintenance 902 and ser- 
vices 1,064, of which 969 were of household 
workers. There were 4,039 men and 705 
women placed in regular employment. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


Opportunities for employment, as indicated 
by orders received at employment offices in 
Saskatchewan during December, were nearly 
64 per cent less favourable than in the pre- 
ceding month and 66 per cent below the 
corresponding month of the previous year. 
Placements also were over 55 per cent below 
November and nearly 57 per cent fewer than 
in December, 1986. A large decrease in farm 
placements was mainly responsible for the 
decline from December a year ago, although 
fairly important reductions were also reported 
in services and logging. There was a small 
gain in construction and maintenance, but a 
similar loss in manufacturing. Industrial 
divisions in which most of the placements 
were effected during the month were farming 
639; construction and maintenance 75 and 
services 59, of which 456 were of household 
workers. During the month 714 men and 335 
women were placed in regular employment. 


ALBERTA 


The demand for workers, as indicated by 
orders received at employment offices in 
Alberta during December, was over 10 per 
cent less than in the preceding month, but 
showed a nominal increase when compared 
with the corresponding month of the previous 
year. There was a decrease ir placements of 
nearly 13 per cent when compared with No- 
vember, but an increase of over 2 per cent in 
comparison with December, 1936, Placements 
by industrial divisions showed no important 
changes when compared with December a year 
ago, but gains in construction and mainten- 
ance, farming and manufacturing combined 
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were slightly in excess of losses in logging, 
fishing and hunting and trade. Placements by 
industrial divisions included manufacturing 
39; logging 208; farming 1,265; construction 
and maintenance 326 and services 395, of 
which 311 were of household workers. There 
were 1,700 men and 241 women placed in 
regular employment during the month. 


BritisH CoLUuMBIA 


During December, 1937, employment offices 
in British Columbia received orders for nearly 
51 per cent more workers than in the pre- 
ceding month and for nearly 157 per cent 
more than during the corresponding month 
of the previous year. Similar percentages of 
gain were reported in placements under both 
comparisons. Severe snow storms had resulted 
in the employment of large numbers of 
workers to clear city streets and highways and 
caused the marked increase in placements 
over December, 1936. Placements in indus- 
trial divisions, other than construction and 
maintenance, showed very little change, there 
being a slight improvement in services and 
manufacturing, and small losses were reported 
in trade and farming. Placements by indus- 
trial divisions included manufacturing 60; 
logging 630; farming 78; construction and 
maintenance 5,607 and services 928, of which 
623 were of household workers. Placements 
in regular employment numbered 1,286 of 
men and 259 of women. 


Movement of Labour 


During the month of December, 1937, the 
offices of the Employment Service of Canada 
made 20,276 placements in regular employ- 
ment, 12,735 of which were of persons for whom 
the employment located was outside the 
immediate district of the offices at which they 
were registered. Of the latter, 1,107 were 
granted the Employment Service reduced 
transportation rate, 1,040 going to centres 
within the same province as the despatching 
office and 67 to other provinces. The reduced 
transportation rate, which is 2-5 cents per 
mile with minimum: fare of $4, is granted by 
the Railway Companies to bona fide appli- 
cants at the offices of the Employment Ser- 
vice who may wish to travel to distant em- 
ployment for which no workers are available 
locally. 

Ontario offices issued 958 certificates for re- 
duced transportation during December, en- 
tirely to provincial centres. From Port 
Arthur 405 bush workers, 10 Hydro: construc- 
tion labourers, 7 highway construction work- 
ers, 3 mine workers, one sawyer and one hotel 
employee were transported to various sections 
of the Port Arthur zone, and 2 highway con- 
struction foremen to North Bay. The Fort 
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William office despatched 252 bush workers, 
one steel worker and one domestic to em- 
ployment within the district covered by that 
city office, while from Sudbury 14 bushmen 
were carried to Sault Ste. Marie, and 52 bush- 
men within the Sudbury zone. Travelling from 
Toronto 49 bushmen went to Timmins, 36 
bushmen to Sault Ste. Marie, 15 bushmen to 
North Bay, one fire protection worker to 
Port Arthur and 14 farm hands to centres in 
the Toronto zone. The North Bay office 
shipped 34 bushmen to Timmins and 13 bush- 
men within its own zone; the Pembroke office 
5 bushmen to Sudbury and one construction 
labourer and one cook to Port Arthur; the 
Windsor office 10 bushmen to Sault Ste. Marie 
and 10 bushmen to Timmins, and the St. 
Catharines office 4 bushmen to Port Arthur 
and one bushman to Sault Ste. Marie. The 
Port Arthur zone was also the destination of 
14 bushmen journeying from Timmins. The 
one remaining transfer was of a bushman 
going from Hamilton to Timmins. Reduced 
rate certificates issued in Manitoba during 
December were 82 in number, 15 of which 
were to provincial centres and 67 outside the 
province. The provincial movement was 
from Winnipeg to points within the same 
zone and included the transfer of 9 bushmen, 
2 mine workers, one farm hand, one electrician, 
one sawmill worker and one hotel cook. 
Travelling to other provinces, also from 
Winnipeg, 59 bushmen, 3 mine workers, 2 
restaurant employees and. one clerk were 
bound for centres in the Port Arthur zone, 
and 2 farm hands for the Regina zone. In 
Saskatchewan during December one tractor 
man proceeded from Saskatoon to employment 
in the Prince Albert zone. Benefiting by the 
Employment Service reduced transportation 
rate in Alberta during December, 63 persons 
were transferred to provincial employment. 
All of these secured their certificates at the 
Edmonton office for transportation to various 
sections of the Edmonton zone, among whom 
were 62 bush workers, 5 transportation em- 
ployees, 2 farm hands, 2 miners, one black- 
smith and one mechanic. On certificates 
granted at British Columbia offices during 
December 3 persons were conveyed to pro- 
vincial employment. Of these, the Van- 
couver office assisted in the transfer of one 
farm hand and one mine cook within its own 
zone, and the Nelson office of one farm hand 
to a point in the Penticton zone. 


Of the 1,107 persons who were carried at the 
Employment Service reduced transportation 
rate during December 382 travelled over the 
Canadian National Railways, 669 over the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 54 over the 
Temiskaming and Northern Ontario Railway 
and 2 over the Pacific Great Eastern Railway. 
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(4) Building permits issued in Canada during December, 1937 


The building permits issued by 58 cities 
in December, 1937, represented construction 
work valued at $3,543,073, as compared with 
$4,956,189 in November, 1937, and $3,282,166 
in December, 1936. There was, therefore, a 
decrease of $1,413,066 or 28-5 per cent in 
December as compared with the preceding 
month, but an increase of $260,907 or 7-9 
per cent in the more significant comparison 
with the same month in 1936. 

The value of the building permits taken 
‘out during 1937 was $55,634,610; this was 
34:6 per cent higher than the aggregate of 
$41,325,693 reported in 1936, and was also 
decidedly higher than in any other year since 
1931. The cumulative total in each of the 
last. six years has been very much lower than 
in earlier years of the record; while the 
wholesale prices of building materials have 
recently advanced, the preliminary index for 
1937 was below the average for the years 
since 1919. 

Detailed statements for December were re- 
ceived from some 50 cities, showing that they 
had issued some 75 permits for dwellings 
valued at almost $650,000 and 900 permits for 
other buildings at an estimated cost of more 
than $2,560,000. There was also one permit 
taken out for engineering work at a cost of 
$22,000. During November, the construction 
of some 300 dwellings and 1,800 other build- 
ing was authorized; these were estimated to 
cost approximately $1,158,000 and $3,495,000, 
respectively. 

As compared with the preceding month, 
Prince Edward Island, New Brunswick and 
Alberta reported small increases in the value 
of the building authorized. Of the declines 
indicated in the remaining provinces, those of 
$734,487 or 28-1 per cent in Ontario and 
$393,353 or 56-9 per cent in British Columbia 
were most pronounced. 

Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba and 
Alberta reported increases as compared with 
December, 1936, in the value of the building 
represented by the permits granted. In this 
comparison, Quebec and Ontario reported the 
greatest gains of $112,564 or 12-5 per cent, 
and $141,573 or 8-1 per cent respectively. 

Of the four largest cities, Montreal regis- 
tered an increase as compared with either 
November, 1937, or December, 1936, while 
Toronto, Winnipeg and Vancouver reported 
declines as compared with the preceding 
‘month, but increases over the same month in 
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1936. Of the other centres, Charlottetown, 


Fredericton, Westmount, Brantford, Fort 
William, Kingston, London, Oshawa, Ottawa, 
Sault Ste. Marie, Brandon, Regina, Calgary, 
Edmonton and Kamloops recorded advances 
as compared with November, 1937, and also as 
compared with December, 1936. 

The following table shows the value of the 
building authorized by 58 cities during the 
Decembers of the years since 1920, and also 
for the completed years; the 1937 figures are 
unrevised, while for preceding years the statis- 
tics are revised. (A revised statement for 
1987 will be issued next month). Index 
numbers, based upon the total value of the 
building authorized by these cities during 
1926 as 100, are given below, as are the average 
index numbers of wholesale prices of build- 
ing materials in the years 1920-37 :— 


Average 

Indexes indexes of 

of value wholesale 
Value of Value of | of permits | prices of 
permits permits issued in building 

Year issued in issued in twelve materlals 
December twelve months twelve 
months | (1926=100)| months 

(1926=100) 

$ $ 

TUS 7 oe 3,548,073) 55,634,610 35-6 94-3 
1986.05 3,282,166] 41,325,693 26-4 85-3 
UE Yaseen 2,401,856) 46,560,623 29-8 81-2 
19845542 2,521,820) 27,457,524 17-6 82-6 
1933 503 1,983,292] 21,776,496 13-9 78°3 
19320. 1,569,255) 42,319,397 27-1 77-2 
1934) oe. 7,895,106] 112,222,845 71-8 81-9 
1O30 Rs 15,440,281) 166,379,325 106-4 90-9 
1920 tae. 14,688,682) 234,944,549 150-2 99-0 
1928. .4.. 16,095,160} 219,105,715 140-1 97-1 
LOZ Tike 11,755,566] 184,613, 742 118-0 96-1 
1926..:.. 11,508,818] 156,386, 607 100-0 100-0 
1925-884 7,363,777) 125,029,367 79-9 102-9 
1924..... 6,463,319] 126,583,148 80-9 106-6 
1928) 0055. 6,974,256] 133,521,621 85-4 111-8 
1922.2... 9,517,402] 148,215,407 94-8 108-7 
1O2t ee re 5,537,330] 116,794,414 74-7 122-7 
192024" 4,844,354) 117,019,622 74:8 144-0 





The unrevised statistics for 1937 indicate 
that last year’s aggregate was 34:6 per cent 
higher than in 1936, and it was also higher 
than in any of the preceding four years. With 
these exceptions, the 1937 total was lower 
than in any other year since 1929. The index 
number of wholesale prices of building ma- 
terials, though thigher than in any of the years 
1930-1936, was lower than in other years since 
1919. 

The accompanying table gives the value of 
the building permits issued by 58 cities in 
November and December, 1937, and Decem- 
ber, 1936. The 35 centres for which records 
are available since 1910 are marked thus “x.” 
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ESTIMATED VALUE OF CONSTRUCTION WORK AS INDICATED BY BUILDING PERMITS 
ISSUED BY 58 CITIES 
ne eee 


Dec., 1937 | Nov., 1937 | Dec., 1936 





Cities Cities Dec., 1937 | Nov., 1937 | Dec., 1936 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Prince Edward ?’'d— 
Charlottetown...... 3,100 2,000 Nil *8t. Catharines...... 38, 280 41,960 87,465 
Nova Scotia.......... 106, 562 193, 4851 80,310 *St. Thomas......... 1,400 1,300 11,500 
SHaliax eee teas 82,215 141, 255 73,660 ATNIAG cs. oe hiceiete 28, 805 40,650 5,830 
New Glasgow....... 585 2,780 4,500 Sault Ste. Marie.... 29, 500 11,090 8,590 
“Sydney 2. ...-.<ae 23,762 49,4501 2,150 *TOTORtO necce cache: 1,111,196 | 1,824,737 988,520 
New Brunswick..... 62,545 54,881 10,775 York and East 
Fredericton........ 48,800 850 4,000 York Townships. 64,621 115,310 128,065 
*Moncton............ 1,675 33,896 1,090 Welland sire co stare 700 45,310 981 
*Saint Johan.......... 12,070 20,135 5,685 *Windsor............ 46,127 55,655 26, 885 
CC Hie ee” 1,010,367 | 1,086,751 897,803 Riverside......... 5,700 10,000 2,275 
*Montreal—*Maison- Woedstock.......... 9, 233 19,761 10,416 
NOUVO, 62 is. boss 870, 928 812,401 843,590 || Manmitoba............ 52,000 126,027 48,350 
*Quebec............. 26,639 83,715 1,135 *Brandon............ 800 Nil Nil 
Shawinigan Falis.... 5,000 37,050 12,943 St. Boniface......... 1,000 1,877 20,100 
*Sherbrooke......... 4,800 63,300 5,500 *Winnipeg........ Pate. 50,200 124,150 28 , 250 
*Three Rivers....... 11,750 85,185 16,835 || Saskatchewanm....... 30, 841 97,275 69,050 
*Westmount.......... 41,250 5,100 17,800 *Moose Jaw.........- 2,735 84,130 9,250 
Ontario.............. 1,881,504 | 2,615,991 1,739,931 *Regina.............. 24,106 10,845 18,525 
Belleville........... 2,050 7,950 Nil *Saskatoon.......... 4,000 2,300 41,275 
*Brantford........... 13,140 11,136 10,755 || Alberta............... 97,779 87,999 71,444 
Chatham........... , 000 9,300 32,600 *“Calgary.........0<.- 21,987 18,601 9,526 
*Fort William........ 22,900 18,550 1,800 *EHdmonton.......... 73,675 21,910 40, 265 
Galtsls... SA.c 03: 15,455 93 , 216 1,510 Lethbridge......... 2,117 10,488 21,653 
*Guelph......... e.. 2,340 8,990 285 Medicine Hat....... Nil 37,000 Nil 
erLamiltonnsescne es. 87,817 89,477 269,251 || British Columbia.... 298,375 691, 730 364, 503 
*Kingston,........... 19,390 11,987 18,685 Kamloops.......... 9,050 3,625 26 
*Kitchener........... 14,795 47,789 16,095 Nanaimo........... 50 25,895 47,550 
Wiondonsse 31) .Anane 96,240 41,525 19,345 *New Westminster... 22,050 51,875 17,700 
Niagara Falls....... 200 1,550 3,305 Prince Rupert....... 1,350 18,420 48,765 
SHAWA........0000. 23 , 235 2,450 1,435 *Vancouver.......... 235, 730 487,900 212,685 
"Ottawa :..: Pica: 243,500 73,290 47,400 North Vancouver. 1,625 8,615 ,070 
Owen Sound........ 75 690 83, 125 "Victoria: oc. .cce.6s 28, 620 95,400 32,468 
*Peterborough....... 935 4,133 3,585 _ —— aaa 
“Port Arthur......... 1,015 22,755 8,385 Total—58 cities..... 8,543,073 | 4,956,1391) 3,282,166 
*Btratford........... 1,180 5, 430 1,843 *Total—35 cities..... 3,289,247 | 4,450,2621) 2,839,188 





1 Including Sydney received too late for November tabulation. 





EMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS IN CANADA AT THE END OF 
JANUARY, 1938 


Reports of Superiniendents of the Employment Service of Canada 


HE employment situation at the end of 

January, 1938, was reported by the 

Superintendents of the Employment Service 
to be as follows:— 


Farming in the Maritime Provinces was 
confined to routine work, but farm produce 
at the markets was plentiful, though limited 
as to variety. Logging, except at Halifax, 
New Glasgow and Fredericton, was quiet. 
Fishing recorded an upward trend and prices 
were firm. Coal mines in the New Glasgow 
area operated 5 and 6 days per week, while 
those in Cape Breton and vicinity worked 
3 to 5 days per week, with one mine reported 
idle; some idleness also was reported by the 
iron and steel industries. Other manufac- 
turing lines, likewise, were slack, with many 
plants working part time only. Little new 
building construction was being undertaken, 
but that already started was progressing 
favourably. (Road work continued. Trans- 
portation, both freight and passenger, was 
heavy; trade, however, was quiet. There 


was the usual demand for domestic workers 
and housekeepers in the women’s division. 
Farming was quiet in the Province of Que- 
bec and logging in nearly all districts showed 
fewer placements effected. In manufacturing 
centres, Chicoutmi, Bagotville and La Tuque 
reported decreased activity in the paper indus- 
try; in Quebec City; leather and clothing 
were back to normal; in Sherbrooke, cotton, 
woollen and silk establishments reported the 
same personnel, but metal showed a decline; 
in Hull, match and paper factories were 
operating at full capacity; in Montreal, metals, 
textiles and boots and shoes registered im- 
provement, rubber, cigars and tobacco were 
quiet and clothing was fairly busy. Through- 
out the Province much available work con- 
sisting of sewer, water works and road con- 
struction was in evidence and many men found 
employment in this manner. Building trades, 
particularly in Montreal, Hull and Sherbrooke, 
also were busy and carpenters, plasterers and 
plumbers fairly well employed. Transporta- 
tion was unchanged and trade somewhat 
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slack, following the holiday season. Orders 
for domestic workers were numerous and in 
some centres exceeded the supply of suitable 
applicants available. 

The demand for farm help in Ontario was 
slow, with no difficulty experienced in filling 
requirements. Log hauling was in full swing, 
but with little labour turnover. At North 
Bay, the usual seasonal demand was con- 
siderably lessened by the use of motor trucks 
instead of horses, for by this method the 
former hauling time was cut in half. At 
Timmins, logging operations had been hindered 
by a heavy fall of snow. Mining was quiet. 
Although some lines of industries showed 
decreased output and staffs had been reduced, 
manufacturing, on the whole, remained steady 
and in many instances production levels were 
above those recorded during the correspond- 
ing period of the previous year. No marked 
developments, however, were reported in 
building construction, as weather conditions 
continued to retard this phase of employment 
and the call for skilled tradesmen was inade- 
quate to provide employment for all seeking 
that type of labour. Little highway work was 
under way, other than maintenance and 
bridge construction. A number of men also 
were placed on casual jobs as snow shovellers. 
Trainees from domestic service training schools 
were in demand and readily found employ- 
ment as soon as their course was completed, 
but casual work for women was less than 
usual. Several girls also had been placed in 
industrial pursuits under the D.P.Y.T.P. 

Farming was quiet in the Prairie Provinces, 
applications in Alberta under the Farm Relief 


Plan continuing to form the bulk of the orders 
received in this group. At Drumheller ex- 
tremely mild weather during January had 
adversely affected coal shipments from the 
mines, the outgoing tonnage being consider- 
ably less than for January, 1937. Manufac- 
turing was slack, no extra help being required 
by any of the plants. Building construction 
was dull, except at Winnipeg, where building 
permits were higher than in the corresponding 
month a year ago. At Calgary, additions pro- 
posed to the refining plants were still in a 
preparatory stage; new oil wells started being 
about equal to those just finished. Some high- 
way work also was in progress. Wholesale 
and retail trade was slightly lower and calls 
for help in the women’s section less numerous. 

There were few requests for farm help in 
British Columbia and not much improvement 
was recorded in logging. Saw and _ shingle 
mills, also, were operating with reduced crews; 
gold mining, however, was brisk, though coal 
mines were running on short time. Factories 
at Nelson were busy. Building construction 
showed little activity and there was no de- 
mand for men on highway construction. Dry- 
docks and shipyards at Prince Rupert and 
Victoria were kept busy on repairs and the 
reconditioning of boats for summer use, but 
little waterfront work was available at Prince 
Rupert, although plentiful at Victoria. Stores 
reported business fair. In the women’s divis- 
ion orders were few but applicants numerous. 
Casual work in this section also had been 


negligible during January. 





EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN 
AND THE UNITED STATES 


Great Britain 


The British Ministry of Labour Gazette, 
January, 1938, summarized the employment 
situation as follows: — 


There was a further decline in employment 
between November 15 and December 13, a sub- 
stantial part of which was due, however, to the 
effect of adverse weather conditions at the 
latter date. In the building, public works con- 
tracting, stone quarrying, and ship building and 
repairing industries, for example, the numbers 
unemployed in Great Britain and Northern 
Treland showed an increase of 94,000 as com- 
pared with November 15, of whom 55,500 were 
registered as only temporarily stopped. Other 
industries in which employment declined in- 
cluded the textile, boot and shoe, pottery, fur- 
niture and certain food manufacturing indus- 
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tries, shipping service, the manufacture of 
metal goods and electrical apparatus, engincer- 
ing (mainly textile machinery manufacture), 
agriculture and fishing. On the other hand 
employment improved in the distributive 
trades, in hotel and boarding-house service, 
and, to a slight extent, in the motor vehicle 
industry. 

It 1s estimated that at December 13, 1937, the 
number of insured persons, aged 16 to 64, in 
employment in Great Britain, exclusive of per- 
sons within the agricultural scheme, was ap- 
proximately 11,437,000. This was 136,000 less 
than at November 15, 1937. On a comparable 
basis there was an increase of about 200,000 as 
compared with December 14, 1936. 

Among persons, aged 16 to 64, in Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland insured under 
the general scheme of unemployment insurance 
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(including the special schemes for the banking 
and insurance industries), the percentage un- 
employed at December 13, 1937, was 12-2 as 
compared with 11:0 at November 15, 1937. 
For persons aged 16 to 64 insured under the 
agricultural scheme the percentages were 8:3 
at December 13, 1937, and 5:0 at November 15, 
1937. For both schemes combined the percent- 
age unemployed at December 13, 1937, was 12-0 
as compared with 10-7 at November 15, 1987. 
On a comparable basis, there was an increase at 
December 18, 1937, as compared with Decem- 
ber 14, 1936, of about 0-6 in the percentage 
unemployed among persons within the general 
scheme, and of about 4:5 among persons within 
the agricultural scheme (exclusive of private 
- gardeners, who first became insurable in Feb- 
ruary, 1937). For the two schemes combined 
there was an increase of about 0-7 between 
these dates. 

At December 18, 1937, the numbers of un- 
employed persons on the registers of Employ- 
ment Exchanges in Great Britain were 1,283,604 
wholly unemployed, 324,779 temporarily 
stopped, and 57,024 normally in casual em- 
ployment, making a total of 1,665,407; this 
was 166,204 more than at November 15, 1937. 
On a comparable basis there was an increase 
of about 91,740 as compared with December 
14, 1936. 

The total of 1,665,407 persons on the registers 
at December 138, 1937, included 896,019 persons 
with claims admitted for insurance benefit, 
555,927 with applications authorized for un- 
employment allowances, 75,487 persons with 
applications for insurance benefit or unemploy- 
ment allowances under consideration, and 
137,974 other persons, of whom. 25,611 were 
juveniles under 16 years of age. 

In Great Britain and Northern Ireland the 
total number of persons on the registers of 
Employment Exchanges at December 13, 1937, 
was 1,755,491, as compared with 1,579,914 at 
November 15, 1937. On a comparable basis 
there was an increase at December 13, 1937, of 
about 109,100 as compared with December 14, 
1936. 


United States 


In a press release dated January 21, Miss 
Frances Perkins, Secretary of Labor, announced 
that there had been a net decrease of about 
300,000 in employment and a drop of $15,800,- 
000 in weekly payrolls during December in 
industries surveyed each month by the United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


The following paragraphs are taken from the - 


press release :— 

In manufacturing, it is estimated that 520,000 
wage earners were laid off between mid-Novem- 
ber and mid-December. Although a seasonal 
decline is usual in factories in December, this is 


the largest recorded since 1920. Working 
forces were reduced on private construction 
jobs and in most mining activities, and there 
were small decreases in employment in the 
utilities and in certain service industries. It is 
estimated that retail stores hired about 320,000 
additional temporary people for Christmas 
sales. 

With widespread reductions in the rate of 
industrial activity, the shortening of work 
schedules, and some spreading of work, there 
was an even greater decline in the total amount 
of payrolls than in employment. In manu- 
facturing, weekly payrolls were reduced by 
$17,600,000, or 9°6 per cent. This decline and 
similar reductions in other industries were offset 
in part by larger payrolls in retail trade, the 
net decline for all reporting industries being 
$15,800,000. So far during the current recession, 
there is no evidence of any general tendency 
toward reductions in wage rates. Smaller pay- 
rolls, particularly in factories, are due to re- 
duced operating time. 

Largely as a result of the decrease in em- 
ployment in the past two months, approxi- 
mately 765,000 fewer workers were engaged in 
December, 1937, in the industries regularly 
surveyed by the Bureau than in December, 
1936, and weekly payrolls were $19,600,000 
smaller than a year ago. 


Manufacturing Industries—Reports to the 
Bureau showed that 79 of the 89 manufacturing 
industries decreased their. working forces. - 
Whereas in October and November factories 
making non-durable goods, such as textiles, 
clothing, etc., had reported most marked de- 
clines in employment, the reports for Decem- 
ber indicate that lay-offs were more pronounced 
in the durable goods industries, particularly in 
automobile plants, steel mills, foundries and 
machine shops, sawmills, railroad repair shops, 
and in factories producing electrical machinery. 
The decrease in employment in the durable 
goods industries as a group was 8:9 per cent, 
compared with the decline of 4:2 per cent for 
the non-durable goods industries. In compari- 
son with a year ago, both types of industries 
showed about the same relative reduction in 
employment. The decline for the durable goods 
industries was 9-2 per cent and for the non- 
durable goods, 10-4 per cent. 


Durable Goods Industries—The magnitude 
of the declines in employment from November 
to December, particularly in the durable goods 
industries, is indicated by the estimated reduc- 
tion of 89,000 in the number of workers in 
automobile assembly and body and _ parts 
plants; of 35,000 in blast furnaces, steel works, 
and rolling mills; 28,200 in foundries and 
machine shops; 21,500 in steam-railroad repair 
shops; 21,100 in sawmills; 20,000 in electrical 
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machinery; and 10,300 in radios and phono- 
graphs. 
ning factories made a further seasonal reduc- 
tion of 22,700 workers; 16,300 were laid off in 
knit goods; 13,500 in men’s clothing factories; 
and 10,200 in cotton mills. Reductions in 
certain other manufacturing industries involved 
a larger proportion of the workers, but did not 
affect so many individuals as in the industries 
listed above. 


Non-manufacturing Industries—In the non- 
manufacturing group retail trade was the only 
industry which increased employment to any 
appreciable extent. Christmas trade was re- 
sponsible for the addition of a large number of 
employees in retail stores, where there was an 
increase in employment of 9:0 per cent, At 
this level, the index of employment in retail 
trade was about equal to the average for the 
year 1929 (99:9 per cent) and was the highest 
for any December since 1930. The major por- 
tion of this increase was in the general mer- 
chandising group of retail establishments, com- 
posed of department, variety and general mer- 
chandising stores and mail-order houses, in 
- which a gain of 30-9 per cent or 275,000 work- 
ers was shown. Employment in this group in 
December, 1987, exceeded the level of any 
preceding month, including December, 1929. 
Employment in other lines of retail trade 
increased by 1-7 per cent or approximately 
46,500 workers. There were substantial employ- 
ment gains in stores dealing in jewelry, apparel, 
hardware, furniture and housefurnishings, and 
in wood, coal, and ice firms, Retail lumber 
and building material dealers reported a greater- 
than-seasonal decline and retail automobile 
dealers also reported fewer workers. The im- 
portant group of retail food stores showed’ vir- 
tually no change, employment decreasing 0:1 
per cent. 

Anthracite mines reported a somewhat less- 
than-seasonal increase of 0:6 per cent in em- 
ployment from November to December and 
insurance firms hired a small additional number 
of workers. Industries in which substantial 
declines, largely seasonal, were reported were 
quarrying and non-metallic mining (12-7 per 
cent) and dyeing and cleaning (4:2 per cent). 
Metal mines further reduced their working 
forces in December, employment falling 6:8 
per cent over the month interval. Bituminous 
coal mines reported a decrease of 2-2 per cent 
in number of workers and year-round hotels 
also reported a seasonal curtailment of 2:2 per 
cent. In the remaining industries surveyed 
(crude petroleum producing, telephone and 
telegraph, power and light and manufactured 
gas, electric railroad and motor bus operation, 
wholesale trade, laundries, anid brokerage) the 
décreases ranged from 1-6 per cent to 0°2 per 
cent. 


In the non-durable goods group, can- 


Aggregate employment in the combined 16 
non-manufacturing industries surveyed showed 
a net increase (225,000 workers) between No- 
vember and December, and weekly payrolls 
were $1,800,000 greater in December than in 
the preceding month. 


Private Building Construction —Employment 
in the private building construction industry 
decreased 18-1 per cent between November 
and December, according to reports supplied 
by 8,279 contractors employing 69,158 workers 
in December. This decrease in employment 
was coupled with a decline of 24-8 per cent 
in weekly pay rolls. While employment nor- 
mally decreases between November and De- 
cember largely because of winter weather con- 
ditions, the declines indicated by the prelimin- 
ary employment reports are more pronounced 
than those reported in December in the pre- 
ceding five years for which data are available. 
The level of employment in December, 1937, 
was 14-8 per cent below the December, 1936, 
level, and a similar comparison of weekly pay- 
rolls shows a decrease of 13-3 per cent. The 
reports received from the co-operating firms 
cover only employees engaged in erecting, 
altering, and repairing private buildings and 
do not include projects financed by the Public 
Works Administration or Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation funds or regular appro- 
priations of the Federal, State and local gov- 
ernments. 


Public Employment —With the expansion of 
The Works Program to meet increasing unem- 
ployment, the number of workers engaged on 
projects of The Works Program averaged 
2,288,000 in December, a net increase of more 
than 126,000 since November. Of the total 
number working on this program 183,000 were 
employed on Federal projects under The 
Works Program, 1,675,000 on projects operated 
by the Works Progress Administration, and 
430,000 on work projects of the National Youth 
Administration and on Student Aid. Payrolls 
for the program as a whole totalled $103,316,000 
and were $5,535,000 greater than in November. 
Material orders placed during the month 
amounted to $47,641,000. 

P.W.A. construction projects employed an 
average of 108,000 workers in the period from 
mid-November to mid-December, a decrease 
of 13,000 compared with the preceding month. 
Reduction of forces on this work, as on other 
construction, was in part seasonal. Federal 
and non-Federal N.I.R.A. projects employed 
35,000 workers;, while 73,000 were working on 
projects financed from E.R.A.A., 1935, 1936, 
and 1937 funds. Payroll disbursements on all 
P.W.A. projects totalled _ $9,288,000 for the 
period and orders for $13, 845 000 worth of 
materials were placed. 
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Construction projects financed from regular 
Federal appropriations employed 180,000 work- 
ers. Compared with the period ending in mid- 
November, this represented a decrease of about 
31,000. Payroll disbursements amounted to 
$17,030,000, a reduction of $3,274,000 from the 
previous month. The value of material orders 
placed was $20,134,000. 

Approximately 170,000 men were engaged on 
State road construction work in mid-December, 


23,000 fewer than in November. Payroll dis- 
bursements amounted to $10,377,000. 

The number of workers employed in the 
Civilian Conservation Corps was 338,000, a 
decrease of over 12,000 as compared with No- 
vember. Decreases in employment were regis- 
tered for all classes with the exception of 
nurses. Payrolls for all classes of workers in 
the C.C.C. exceeded $16,670,000. 





FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


HE Department of Labour is furnished 

from month to month with information 
regarding contracts awarded by various depart- 
ments of the Government of Canada which 
include among their provisions fair wages 
conditions for the protection of the labour to 
be employed. 

The Fair Wages Policy of the Dominion 
Government was originally adopted in 1900 
and was expressed in an Order in Council of 
June 7, 1922, which was subsequently amended 
by an Order in Council of April 9,1924. The 
Fair Wages Order in Council contains certain 
conditions marked “A” which are applicable 
to contracts for building and construction 
work, and certain other conditions marked 
“B” which apply in the case of contracts for 
the manufacture of various classes of Govern- 
ment supplies and equipment. 

On December 31, 1934, an Order in Council 
was passed rescinding the “B” conditions 
previously in effect and substituting other 
conditions therefor the full text of which 
appeared in the Lasour GazeTre for January, 
1935, pp. 24-25. Provision had been made in 
the “B” labour conditions in their original 
form for the payment of wages rates not less 
than those generally accepted as current for 
competent workmen in the district in which 
the work is to be performed, or if there were 
no current rates then fair and reasonable 
rates, This provision was retained in the 
amending Order in Council of December 31, 
1934, but with the added proviso that in no 
event shall the wage rate for male workers 
18 years of age,and over be less than 30 cents 
an hour, and for female workers 18 years of 
age and over, less than 20 cents an hour. It is 
also provided that in any cases where the 
Provincial. Minimum Wages Laws require the 
payment of higher wages than those set out 
above, such higher rates shall apply in the 
execution of Federal contracts. With respect 
to males and females under 18 years of age, 
it is required that they shall be paid rates 
of wages not less than those provided for 
women and girls in the Minimum Wages 
scales of the respective provinces. 


As respects contracts for building and con- 
struction work, the “A” conditions of the? 
Fair Wages Order in Council of 1922 as 
amended in 1924, were superseded in 1930, 
in so far as wages and hours are concerned 
by an Act: of Parliament known as “The Fair 
Wages and Eight Hour Day Act, 1930.” This 
Act, however, has now in turn been super- 
seded by “The Fair Wages and Hours of 
Labour Act, 1935,” which came into force on 
May 1, 1936. The clause relating to wages 
and hours in the last-named statute is in the 
terms following :— 

“All persons in the employ of the contractor, 
subcontractor, or any other person doing or 
contracting to do the whole or any part of the 
work contemplated by the contract shall during 
the continuance of the work be paid fair wages; 

“The working hours of persons while so 
employed shall not exceed eight hours per day 
or forty hours per week except in such special 
cases as the Governer in Council may otherwise 
provide, or except in case of emergency as 
may be approved by the Minister.” 


The new Act like the 1930 measure, applies 
not only to contracts made with the Govern- 
ment of Canada for the construction, remodel- 
ling, repair or demolition of any work, but also 
to workmen employed on works of this nature 
by the Government direct who are excluded 
from the operation of the Civil Service Act. 
It contains, however, a provision which did 
not appear in the 1930 legislation, which ap- 
plies the fair wages policy to works of con- 
struction, remodelling, repair or demolition 
that are assisted by federal grant in the form 
of contribution, subsidy, loan, advance or 
guarantee. 


The practice of the different departments 
of the Government, before entering into con- 
tracts for the construction, remodelling, repair 
or demolition of any work, is to obtain 
beforehand from the Department of Labour 
schedules setting forth the current wage rates 
for the different classes of workmen required 
in the execution of the work. These schedules 
known as fair wages schedules, are thereupon 
included by the Department concerned in the 
terms of contract. 
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Both in the case of contracts for building 
and construction work and in the case of con- 
tracts for the manufacture and supply of 
fittings and supplies, the Minister of Labour is 
empowered to determine any questions which 
may arise as to wages rates for overtime and 
as to the proper classification of any work 
for the purposes of wages and hours. In the 
event of a dispute arising as to what is the 
current or fair and reasonable rate of wages 
or what are the current hours fixed by the 
custom of the trade, or fair and reasonable 
hours on contracts for governmental supplies 
and equipment, the Minister of Labour is 
vested with authority to make binding de- 
cisions. 

In the case of contracts for building and 
construction work and also of contracts for 
governmental supplies and equipment, the 
contractor is required to post and keep posted 
in a conspicuous place on the premises where 
the contract is being executed, occupied or 
frequented by the workmen, the fair wages 
clause or schedule inserted in his contract 
for the protection of the workmen employed. 
The contractor is also required to keep proper 
books and records showing the names, trades 
and addresses of all workmen in his employ 
and the wages paid out and time worked by 
such workmen, these records to be open for 
inspection by fair wages officers of the Gov- 
ernment, any time it may be expedient to 
the Minister to have the same inspected. 

It is further declared that the contractor 
shall not be entitled to payment of any money 
which would otherwise be payable under the 
terms of contract until he has filed a state- 
ment showing: (1) the wages rates and hours 
of labour which are in force for the various 
classes of workmen; (2) whether any wages 
or payments remain in arrears; and (3) that 
all of the labour conditions of the contract 
have been complied with. In the event of 
default being made in the payment of the 
wages of any workmen employed, claim there- 
for many be filed with the Minister of the 
Department with which the contract has been 
made and payments of such claim may be 
made by the latter. 

All workmen employed in the execution of 
these contracts shall be residents of Canada, 
unless the Minister of the department with 
which the contract has been made is of 
opinion that Canadian labour is not available, 
or that other special circumstances exist 
which render it contrary to the public interest 
to enforce this provision, 

In the case of contracts for building and 
construction works, clerks of works or other 
inspecting officers appointed by the Govern- 
ment to ensure the due observance of the 


contracts are specially directed by the Fair 
Wages Orders in Council to do all in their 
power to see that the labour conditions are 
fully complied with and to report any apparent 
violations to the department with which the 
contract is made. 


In the case of contracts for the manufacture 
of the classes of supplies coming under the 
“B” Conditions of the Fair Wages Orders in 
Council, it is required that the contractor’s 
premises and the work being performed under 
contract shali be open for inspection at any 
reasonable time by any officer authorized by 
the Minister of Labour for this purpose, and 
that the premises shall be kept in sanitary 
condition. 

Contracts for dredging work also contain 
provisions for the observance of current or 
fair and reasonable rates of wages and hours, 
and empower the Minister of Labour to deal 
with any dispute which may arise. 

During the past month statements were 
received in the Department of Labour show- 
ing that the following contracts have recently 
been executed by the Government of Canada: 


GROUP “A” CONTRACTS 


Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair 
or Demolition 


Note: The labour conditions of each of the 
contracts noted under this heading, besides 
stipulating working hours of 8 per day and 
4 per week, provide that: “Where, by pro- 
vincial legislation, or by agreement or current 
practice, the working hours of any class of 
workers are less than 44 per week, such lesser 
hours shall not be exceeded on this work,” 
and also specify that the rates of wages set 
out therein are minimum rates only and that 
“nothing herein contained shall be considered 
as exempting contractors from the payment of 
higher rates in any instance where such higher 
rates are fixed by provincial legislation.” 


DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL DEFENCE 


Construction of a gun shed at Prince 
Rupert, B.C. Name of contractors, Messrs. 
Mitchell & Currie, Prince Rupert, B.C. Date 
of contract, January 13, 1938. Amount of 
contract, $2,730. A fair wages schedule was 
inserted in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Blacksmiths 5. <2 .. «aie $0 75 
Blacksmiths’ helpers .. 0 50 
@arpentersis. Geo. 00s 0 85 
MOMENT ANISNELS, olieds> sc oe Go A eat eau ae 1 00 
Cement and concrete mixer operator: 
SCAT goer. rls 


Gasoline or electric .. 
Driver, horse and cart .. . 
Driver, team and wagon .. 
HOLVOTS lise” <ulecmres ericiabeie cues 
Electricians (inside wiremen) .. .. . 
Labourers .. PUPRECE ar or so 
MMstor truck: driver) dcyo, .« lone -bosiws 


oOororoce 
SaSRSSSS 
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} Per hour 

Motor truck driver and truck: 

1 tOg2 CONS oe 

3 tons... |. a pet Acie sgn 

ANTONSY eGR a Oe ESO. Ment S 

5 °tONS sis) len apahbisxe yet 
Painters and acre Bor te ay Ce ch jevemectomalo laters 
Rodmen—reinforced steel .. 
Sheet metal workers: .. Beviie ace 
Wi COWIE wa caer ue viicisitelac siensis's tam, sc 


SOrFPSCOWNMNH 
wt 


BRonNtTo Ooacu 
aonorcooe 


Construction of a pole line to magazine area 
at Valcartier, P.Q. Name of contractors, 
Goulet Ltd., Quebec, P.Q. Date of contract, 
December 31, 1937. Amount of contract, 


$4,934. A fair wages schedule was inserted 
in the contract as follows:— 
Per hour 
Gablenien pasea2 5 .ca0s ese sel Palgude fats, Sees $0 70 
Cablemen’s haere ‘ 0 45 
Groundmen .. .. .. 0.45 
Labourers .. .. 2. «2 « |. 0 40 
IMEI CMs as. Ts tees maducorile « 0 60 
Me@AMISUCTS bass wets SE GRIN: 0 40 
Teamster, team hind! ae va 0 65 
Truck drivers .. . 0 45 


Construction of an inspection and garage 
building at the Dominion Arsenal, Valcartier, 
P.Q. Name of contractors, A. Deslauriers & 
Fils Ltée., Quebec, P.Q. Date of contract, 
January 19, 1938. Amount of contract, 


$75,912. A fair wages schedule was inserted 
in the contract as follows:— 

: Per hour 
Asbestos insulation workers .. .. $0 60 
Blacksmiths .. .. PaPEE ce 0 60 
Brick and hollow tile: eaticat ates Ba 0 80 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers Shere 

ing and tempering Sate ae i 0 45 
Carpenters .. .. . ea ae 0 60 
Cement and Cpubeicd mixer ’ operator: 

Steamy! sry.'s ves istindercie & 0 60 

Gasoline or Plceirids nities) wore 0 50 
Cement finisher .. .. .. 0 55 
Compressor operator (gasoline or elec) 0 50 
Driver, horse and cart . : ie 0 55 
Driver, team and wagon .. 0 65 
Drivers .. .. wars ts 0 40 
Engineers, Gere Rien 

Sinelevor,;double drum) ..02e2 .. piste, os 0 60 

‘Thréeior" more \Grums . Shei sale e tee eats + 0 70 
Pelechricians nd i: GOR. 502 IE es ieee 0 65 
Firemen—stationary . eerie 19 Me 0 45 
Hoist operators (onsolimane or rielectric) ar 0 50 
Mag bOUrels, 2. suites le oheethe 3h ae 0 40 
Lathers, mhetal G70. Oh. Ba, cot wee, . 0 65 
Lathers,,.woodylies®. . pte Se aoe cies Bede ckls » 0 55 
Machinists .. Rea 0 65 
Motor truck drier ota a 0 45 
‘Motor truck driver and truck: 

T'GO02; ONS... » 02 Hoa nchalstts PPO ee 1 45 

SCOT Oe Ga Oe 1 95 

Astons the aol eelVs «WOO wk 2 45 

& tons.c .% SO TOO 2 95 
Ornamental iron arcane oo, dt) ovate ere et ete 0 60 
‘Painters and glaziers . 0 55 
Plasterers .is.. Gece dD RT, MIO 0 75 
Plasterers’ helpers (mixing and tempering 

MASLOLION) Whe exe Here Sia: LAMRE aee rends ee-o 0 45 
‘Plumbers at Btcarnnatens THE EE aN 0 65 
Roofers, felt andi gravel sieose score ne oe 0 45 
Rodmen—reinforced steel .. .. .. se ce oe 0 50 
Sheet metal workers . 0 65 


Per hour 
Shovel operators—gasoline -.. 0 85 
Steam shovel engineers .. .. . 0 85 
Steam shovel cranemen.. 0 65 
Steam shovel firemen .. .. . 0 55 
Stonecutters .. ... reyes 0 70 
Structural steel wore iy 0 75 
Tile setters—ornamental . fe 0 80 
Tile setters’ ae (all men ation! de 

help tradesmen).. Seswieiiits 0 45 
Wathchmeny sees i, SEP sid nele waeuier 0 35 


Erecting structural steel for the Station 
Hospital at the R.C.A.F. Station, Trenton, 
Ont. Name of contractors, Central Bridge 
Co., Ltd., Trenton, Ont. Date of contract, 
January 22, 1988. Amount of contract, 


$8,150. A fair wages schedule was inserted 
in the contract as follows:— 
Per hour 
Engineers, operating, steam: 

ANG 2 CLL UI Gore elector werent $0 65 
Engineers on steel eetiibe ete ERE at 0 80 
Hoist operators—gasoline or Blectriog 0 50 
TSO UTEnsn. spied cbse an’ =: oe ues efeiaesiouninr oui cheus 0 40 
Motor truck risky wale 0 45 
Motor truck driver and ek 

Tijto 2itond] &.. AO SS BG 1 45 

Sv tOns, sea cvenbrerui stiwletur tay. 0 tyes baale see 1 95 
Pampers. of cs wicleotaMie ducts huclebisean 0 60 
Structural Bisel: erections maurelet ores ee trercete Te 0 80 
Welders on steel erection . YEO ST... knee 0 80 
Weaehman 28 . (lec tcntecitis 0h Sow $C. cfemmmetoua es 0 35 


Construction of an addition to the Ottawa 
Naval W/T Station, Mann Avenue, Ottawa, 
Ont. Name of contractors, Ross Meagher 
Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. Date of contract, 
January 17, 19388. Amount of contract, $5,697. 
A fair wages schedule was included in the 
contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Brick and hollow tile layers .. t $0 90 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers (mix- 
ing and tempering mortar) . 0 45 
Carpenters .. .. ‘ 0 80 
Cement finishers .. .. .. 0 60 
Cement and concrete mixer Lapenaided: 
Steam hk an. Soi eins tet oar ciby cre dans 0 70 
Gasoline or Breese Weer RCP AL Sr Mts tecyas Tas 0 50 
Driver, horse and cart .. , pees tae 0 55 
Driver; team ‘and wagon fons ie. 0 80 
rigors 3 ‘ 0 40 
PHlectricians (ee ccd oN 0 70 


Engineer, operating, steam: 

Single oriidouble drums). 22950 406. 236 0 70 
Hoist i agen or eicaiaie eee Roe 0 50 
Labourers .. . AEA SAE ees SRR 0 40 
Motor truck diver * oe : 0 
Motor truck driver and fiole! 


Letoyp2rtomsers dh. caked ic tite «hale ids Nile» Pale 1 45 
OCOD SUE ties See ttle carson» s Bis Snsiucua © cet 1 95 
2 LOS 6 AEs Re IRRER ie! UAlayes Seis joie. Sek pe 2 45 


OMTONS = Settee ee 
Painters*and glaziers’. is isdtee oe tals bid oe 
Sheet metal workers .. .. 
Watchman e. ccs se 


ee ee 808 ¢8@ @8 © ©8 68 o8 


oe @e ef ef #8 #8 


ee ©0 © @©¢ @¢8 #@8 #0 #8 


- Construction of a wireless telegraph build- 
ing at the R.C.N.. Barracks, H.M.C. Dock- 
yard; Halifax, NS... Name of contractors, 
Fundy Construction Co., Ltd., Halifax, NS. 
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» Date of contract, January 26, 1988. Amount 
of contract, $5,275. A fair wages schedule was 
included in the contract as follows :— . 


per hour 
Brick and hollow tile layers .. $0 974 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers Conia 
ing and tempering mortar) . 0 45 
Carpenters) and)ijoimers Jp9.ij;ats. Awe 2% 0 60 
Cement finishers .. . 0 60 


Cement and concrete mixer operators: 


Steam .:".. 0 65 

Hlectric . ae Teas we 0 50 
Driver, horse ‘and éatt Bie etka Pred ielsti aie hee 0 55 
river Leal | anG WHaeOM cat) st ves sets os 0 75 
IIVErS sees ee 0 40 
Blectricians Gawas Sivonen 0 80 
Engineers, on steel erection .. 0 75 
Engineers, operating, steam: 

Single or Goupley Grimen wt Seek ces oe 0 65 

Mireeror IMMoOre ANUINS ‘ae Nat aces yee 0 75 
Fireman, stationary .. .. PERC EN 0 45 
Hoist operator, easdline or Bae cthe anchanenaae yas 0 50 
WM AOULELS ir. tent eel cite Ceulte cele ceen sees 0 40 
Lathers: 

Weta, se. 0 60 

Wood . olta aha 0 55 
Motor truck Uriversmar ae 0 45 
Motor truck driver and truck ¢ 

1 to 2° tons” ss 1 45 

OoUOUS Tiau te ers 1 95 

4 tons . : 2 45 
Ornamental iron oworkerd 3 0 60 
Painters and sat Se eeiaet tekisa sien ae ee 0 55 
Plasterers .. .. ; raietns 0 80 
Plasterers’ aloe inti gin amnedes 

material) .. .. 3 Sls casi vel aL Sa as 0 45 
Plumbers ats Site abs Hennes 0 75 
Plumbers and steamfitters’ helpers (all men 
assigned to help beeen) 0 45 

Roofers, felt and gravel . 0 45 
Roofers, sheet metal .. .. .. .. Swhassaryeth 0 70 
Roofers, shingles (wood, aswestee) 79 é Nes 0 60 
Sheet metal workers.. JA Cols bes wrabye ate 0 70 
Structural steel workers .. 7 0 75 
Me CIINAT sion so! sie + saree Maem sven site sie Ae 0 35 


DEPARTMENT OF PuBLic WorkKS 


Construction. of repairs to Woodwards 


Training Wall at Steveston, Fraser River, 
Ltd., 
BC: Date of contract, 


B.C. Name of contractors, Gilley Bros., 
New Westminster, 
December 17, 1937. Amount of contract, 
approximately $38,130... A fair. wages schedule 
was included in the contract as follows:— 

Per month 


Tug boat captain: 


Class: Ae su woes $200 00 (Current hrs.) 


Classeba-amen- .. 190 00 
Class C.. 4 TS0° 00 ore: s 
Tug boat engineer: 
@lacst An se tie esc OU C0 fe o 
CIASSE IDE coer tinier eae eer LOU, UO re te 
Class’ C:.°. sient CO400g oe ies 
: Per hour 


Tug boat deckhand .. . 
Derrick engineer .. ..°.. .. 
‘Derrick deckhand °: 


$0 54 oe oe 
a 124 “st oe 
054 oe ec 


Labourefmy’.. 5... 9 -. + | 045° 8a day 44 wk. 
Gasoline engine runner .. .. 060 8a day 44 wk. 
Launch operator (work boat) — 050° 8a day 44 wk. 
Piledriver: ibaa ys ; 
Foreman.) cs ese ee OO” Sa ay 44 We. 
Engineer «. 2: \. s.22.°° ° 1°12} 8'a day 44 wk. 
Fireman ws. boca 0 683 8a day 44 wk. 
Bridgeman and boomman ‘ “"F00° Saday 44 wk. 
MAM oes eete Cetee ae ee BOY Te ee 


Derrick fireman .. ..°... “0° 682 (Current hrs.) 
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Erection of granite base for the National 
Memorial at Ottawa; Ont. Name of con- 
tractors, E. G. M. Cape & Co., Montreal, 
PQ. Date of contract, January 10, 1938. 
Amount of contract, approximately $118,603. 


A fair wages schedule was included in the 
contract as follows:— 
Per hour 
Carpenters and joiners . eae $0 75 
Cement. finishers’... .2%.. %.¢ 624% 0 60 


Concrete mixer operator: 
Steamiutas cet ad at yet 
Gasoline or eee Rented, ace 
Driver .. . 
Driver, horse ad Ad ; 
Driver, team and wagon . 
Engineers, operating, steam .. . t & 
Hoist oer Raver Bt or elavtiie " 
Labourers .. .. atten hate 
Motor truck ee ome 4 88 
Motor truck driver and 1G 


S39 SiS SO. G1 
mm Or NI GO OUR Ost 
andvowooenI oo e& 


Land (2 tons) i. se cc 23 4h toe ET 1 45 
3, ONS 1%. 35 se te 36 be. 35 AOR 1 95 
Ornamental iron wontons aot PRL 0. 60 
Stonecutters (granite, sandstone and Hie: 
stone) . af ote BORE 0 80 
OMe iscons ie Male, * ee hore 6 3 0 90 
Ston°masons’ helpers Ceeinperittg ore mix- 
1S MOrtar) ss Sees, Ae RTI Q 45 
Watchmen ..... .. 0 35 


Construction of a public building at 
Winkler, Man. Name of contractors, Claydon 
Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, Man. Date of contract, 
January 7, 1938. Amount of contract, 
$11,865 and unit prices for any additional 
work. A fair wages schedule was included 
in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Brick and hollow tile layers .. - $0 90 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ hel aoe (mix- 
ing and tempering mortar) . : 0 423 
Cement and concrete mixer Chettiar 
eam ites +: a be ste cual orgapatery S oabtess 0 65 
Gasoline or electric® aR ere 8: (tr get 0 45 
Ganenewinisners =. eee owe coe tie ae 0 55 
Carpentéertand yomers tt Moan. bs tenes 0 70 
Driver, horse and cart .. .. SREP IER 0 50 
Driver Legian WALOM, acisotate rere ccialrawn cts 0 65 
POTVCT Re. a. 5 Bue cient ite ea dees 0 35 
Engineers on dieel er thot! TOD cr ta 0 85 
Electricians (inside wiremen) . 0 75 
NGL IRET GN TRIG EE Gs conn ta 6.2. Geeta nist aegis cuprees 0 70 
Labourers .. .. Siyraileics, SAN suetl “eres Ltnbaete re akc 0 35 
Motor truck driver’ &. 0 40 


Motor truck driver and an de 


EVOL Use cele sa cet fcr att ae neal siete entave 1 40 
SUOMI Rt a Aaa are Heer aE AO 1 90 
Marble and tile setters, tr aarsptars nc Yet ae ihm 0 90 
(Ormamenval WOM WOLReCrss «ct sscke sunny ool otes 0 65 
Plasterers .. . 0 90 
Plasterers’ feldors “(mixing “atid “tempering 
material) : Tt Tal oadt are ase as Lecce De OME alsa acs 0 423 
Painters and ‘plnelord BR EEE IN SEES OM EE 0 65 
Plumbers and steamfitters ..... 0 80 
Plumbers and steamfitters’ helpers (all men 
assigned to help tradesmen) . 0 423 
Roofers; felt Gnd PraVGl cn. ews: coy coy os 0 40 
Stonemasons .. .. 0 90 


‘Stonemasons’ helpers Gnixiie ‘And Pees 
_ing mortar) : aia ite.demece ero + Muars 0 
Stonecutters . si aks, Sere aie eae Sa 0 80 
Structural Steel workers’. yk rete aE sol otehe etoce 0 85 

SHEE WOtAl “WOLKEES ce vec! oa we ee os ohana 
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Per hour 
Terrazzo ay eese.ce «sujae, eo ues..ee 0 75 
Terrazzo finishers and helpers .. 0 60 
Terrazzo labourers .. .. .. . 0 40 
Welders on steel erection . eae 0 85 
VOCE ATE serine Ub co ic\d Sippusio’ Blah ae Suoaols 0 30 


Construction of wharf repairs at Lameque, 
Gloucester Co., N.B. Name of contractor, 
Mr. J. J. Robichaud, Lameque, N.B. Date 
of contract, January 25, 1938. Amount of 
contract, approximately $29,569.50. <A fair 
wages schedule was included in the contract 
as follows :— 


Per hour 
Timbermen or cribmen (using interchange- 
ably such tools as: Hammer, broad-axe, 
X-cut saw, auger, adze) . $0 373 
Mg IOUTCTS ce, vols ose ache cis! epee rere ie ee aS 0 30 
SIA CK SIMIGN olen say vey depres eeu ee, ee eines 0 50 


Engineer, Sreretiie steam : 
lor 2drums.... : 

3 or more drums .. . 
Hoist engineer—Gasoline.. . 
Driver, horse and cart .. 
Driver, team and wagon .. 
Drivers . : cenit 
Motor truck flaaaren) iralute 
Motor truck driver and serene 





1 ptOG2tONS: «who c tal opal eee 1 35 

32 TONS g capensis kee lel is PO ee 1 85 

Watchman... <0 5. see ccs se. sae cteaiers 0 25 
Construction of a public building at 
Lucknow, Ont. Name of contractor, Mr. 
Wm. H. Rintoul, Wingham, Ont. Date of 


contract, January 18, 1938. Amount of con- 
tract, $12,884 and unit prices for any addi- 
tional work. A fair wages schedule was 


included in the contract as follows:— 
Per hour 
Brick and hollow tile layers .. .. $0 80 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers (mix- 
ing and tempering mortar) . 4 is 
Cement and concrete mixer opermiare 
Steam .. ; a RRS 
Gasoline or neste BEEN rena oe 
Cement Hnishers sy. 5c) usu. conic + Sc 
Carpenters and joiners <. .. .. 5) «@ «+ 2 
Driver, horse and cart .. .. . 
Driver, team and wagon . 
Driver . : Saver ate 
Engineers on steal Erection PnP ae ae hee ae 
Electricians oe wiremen) . 
Lathers, metal . 
Labourera Seta ie dee a “ 
Motor truck driver Settecdie's Sass abate siete s.0 
Motor truck driver and trick? 
ILO w2ucOns paces 
OPUONS tec mie. tae veenels 
Ornamental iron Gorkers Sis waourucscey Recotis tine 
Plasterers .. ... Ri eiei mens piaia 
Plasterers’ helpers \Cnitciiie oi tempering 
material) . «die? sivame ue (enn els 
Painters and ‘glaziers sisictete: terete caaeieake micro mets 
Plumbers and steamfitters .. .. .. 
Plumbers and steamfitters’ helpers (all men 
assigned to help tradesmen) .. .. .. .. .. 
Roofers, felt and gravel . 
Stonemasons .. .. 
Stonemasons’ helpers (mixing and temper- 
Ing, MOLtAY). «6 aou8- 
Stonecutters (sandstone, granite and lime- 
stone) . 
Structural steel “workers | Mecreishar eh eS: eae 
mnecy metal workers’... ccte cou dics 
Watchman .... 


0 40 


qgooocococoococo 
ROAD OANAAAAehD 
Smoanoanod aan 


eo ef 08 @©8 0©8 ©8 ef #8 


anes 


oo e828 ef #©# © we 


S$ S888 eas 


* 0@8 e# #8 @e ce 


ee ee ¢6 ©6¢ ¢8 88 e8 


ocoocoe o eoo coo oc ee 


Sass 


Construction of an extension to the wharf 
at Windsor, Ont. Name of contractors, The 
Chatham Dredging and General Contracting 
Co. Ltd., Chatham, Ont. Date of contract, 
January 22, 1938. Amount of contract, 
approximately $17,411.06. A fair wages 
schedule was included in the contract as 


follows :— 
Per hour 

AAXSOMON, ss eho cre, $0 55 
LBIONCCIG ose oa. caas cae te a eal edl enue ae 1 00 
Cement and concrete mixer operators : 

Steamie. st Fit seen 0 80 

Gasoline or ientael US Tee, ee 0 60 
Cements fiMish ers... ses mikes Lc eM bticn eG ePins 0 65 
Driver, team and wagon .. .. .. .. «- «. 0 90 
[DTIVETS.,, metone c Wareee oso teiee ecm, hella 0 50 
Dabourers.:. fgiiee scape sree «ck etal OME 0 50 
Wlotor truck driver: <.s%. smss sisulsopnceuss 0 55 


Motor truck driver and truck: 
L tor 2stONns\s..6 ec et et 
Os LONS eres vecmececreeerts 
APTOUS @acerace's AO kc 
Pile driver Totemen™ coitocarent tetame cme 
Pile driver engineers . 
Pile driver men .. .. .. 
Timbermen and cribmen (using amterehsage- 
ably such tools as axe, tote! auger, ham- 


Or or cnr 


cooocowwre 
or or 
SSRAaE 


mer, cross-cut eal ea eee ate Mee Rete 0 60 
iavtcliden Seine Se EO Meek C MSE tty SOE 0 40 
Welders and pares: Baltes ais, -eeaiewinen ieeweas + 0 70 


Construction of a public building at 
Nipigon, Ont. Name of contractors, Claydon 
Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, Man. Date of contract, 
December 27, 1937. Amount of contract, 
$11,673 and unit prices for any additional 
work. A fair wages schedule was included 
in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Brick and hollow tile layers .. .. .. $0 80 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers (mix- 
ing and tempering mortar) .. .. .. .. «. 0 40 
Cement and concrete mixer cP OTs 
Steam .. .. Skee Mexesbesroams 0 65 
Gasoline or electric. tet oeetes Aee Gh as 0 45 
Cémenty finishers i.) «ata Pete's [oleh ere ET Is 0 55 
Carpenters and joiners .. .. .. «2 «sos oe ee 0 60 
Drivers, Norse anducart i. .u.smccsicere wos 6 0 50 
Driver, team and wagon .. .. .. «. «- «- 0 65 
ED YAW OYA. Tiel MAG ale Whe aicley o'su hone dats 0 35 
Engineers on steel erection .. .. .. .. oe e- 0 80 
Electricians (inside wiremen) .. .. .. .. .. 0 65 
Wiathers, sMOtaly cc. .c0f s:ouaebusre 0 60 
NGA DOUPETS torch cicuke spseismeereeMeMins.. os. fee vee uss) ois 0 35 
Motor truck drivers .. .. eiee ee toate ce 0 40 


Motor truck driver and triek’: 


1 to 2 tons .. 1 40 

DiRLODS i a cao cae ainchiest tons alse (coe sien oi 1 90 
Ornamental iron workers .. .. .. .. . 0 55 
Plasterers .. .. FS Ra 0 75 
Plasterers’ helpers. Caixing and ‘tempering 

TNACCLIAL) W~ -Pe ec es Leckey cas, e.. apuis.0 0 40 
Painters and PIDZICIS eS alelcas ss uss, wince 0 55 
Plumbers and steamfitters .. .. .. os os o 0 65 
Plumbers and_ steamfitters’ helpers (all 

men assigned to help tradesmen) .. .. .. 0 40 
Roofers, felt and gravel .. .. .. «« 2. ee 0 40 
BUOneniBsONS ects ce rcictse cs ce sc 6s Se nee 0 80 
Sane helpers (mixing and temper- 

g mortar) .. ee ee @8 @0 ef ee ef ce « 0 40 
deenees (granite, sandstone and lime- 

SLOG) Ee smetea e Oaie ehaone daesuac neck Benes noec.ce 0 70 
Structural steel workers .. .. .. .. 2. 22 oe 0 80 
Sheet metal workers .. 2. 2. 2. ce oe ce ee 0 65 
WS CCHINGI Gs ce cmiaaiina lle ciiel cee eetceu cc 0 30 
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Construction of protection works at St. 
Ignace de Loyola, P.Q. Name of contractor, 
Mr, Onesime Boisvert, Shawinigan Falls, P.Q. 
Date of contract, December 18, 1937. Amount 
of contract, approximately $11,980. A fair 
wages schedule was included in the contract 
as follows:— 


Per hour 
Carpenters! cease sees cis oe $0 50 
Cement finishers .. .. .. 0 50 
Cement and concrete mixer operator: 
Steam .. ... Wig corenb cio iecsys 0 55 
Gasoline or étectrig’ Hee oe 0 40 


Engineers, operating, steam: 
Wandy2-dromisvs., 22. 0 55 
3 or more drums... .. 0 65 
Driver, Horse and, cart.) Mouse: + sok 28 as 0 45 
Driver, team and wagon .. .. .. .. .. .. «. 0 55 
IDTIVELS teers: ale. ace het oeeate 0 30 
POOUTCISi oe ce fa eae. os 0 30 
Motor truck driver” wore 0 35 
Motor truck driver and tauck : 
Lito 24tons SAkeaeee are 1 
3 tons .. 1 
ANTONIS? prs OS, oa oe os a OO 2 
SONS. . Stee MEE co Sees et ee aa ks 2 
BOavMEnE Sahoo opti 0 
Stonemasons .. .. 0 
Stonemasons’ helpers Came and” eas periiy 
TOOLEAT Wore eimai mois hoe oe ee ee eee oa wane 0 35 
Watchman’. artes os 0 25 


Construction of wharf repairs at Clarke 
City, Saguenay Co., P.Q. Names of con- 
tractors, Messrs. George Lajoie and Edouard 
Rochette, Riviére Mailloux, P.Q. Date of 
contract, December 31, 1937. Amount of 
contract, approximately $20,983. A fair wages 


schedule was inserted in the contract as 
follows :— 
Per hour 
Blacksmiths .. . $0 50 
Compressor operator .. . 0 40 
Cement and concrete mixer operatometGhea. 
line or electric) . 0 40 
Drill runners . ‘ Bronco tem re Re more 0 40 
Driver, horse and curt ioieeten RO: <eitis coksteaste « 0 45 
Driver, team and wagon... .. .. ..... 0 55 
WOTIVCES ne. ccs HP 551 Or Roe tere 0 30 
Motor truck drivers Aree 0 35 
Motor truck driver and truck: 
Iau ZatOnSi octie.tee kee ast 1 35 
ORtOUS Pace aes Saar 1 85 
Engineer, operating steam : 
1Vor"2"GTumsS".. ot ae oe ee 0 55 
SOL NOLO OTUING » airemesomtorie 16.0 ve, oo wees 0 65 
TG DOUTETS 8s co Sees seein Melee occa bt bickeis E MelbNs 0 30 
IMrachilvisisiasn. « sdisteesisus.o~m.+:dipieinnsacnee’ wawsc 0 55 
Powdermen .. .. ea neste 0 40 
Timbermen or eribmen ‘Gdsing interchange= 
ably such tools as: Hammer, X-cut saw, 
broadaxe, auger, adze) .. .. «. ee eo oe oe 0 374 
Watchmen sg ete sts cdce ate tated om ae vlek ate 0 25 





Construction of a public building at Morris, 


Man. Name of contractors, Th. Borgford & 
Sons, Winnipeg, Man. Date of contract, 
December 24, 1937. Amount of contract, 


$10,733 and unit prices for any additional 


P.Q., 
ber 18, 


Brick and hollow tile layers .. . : 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers (mix: 
ing and tempering mortar) . ae 

Cement and concrete mixer Soria: 
Steam... ae nati sets ae 
Gasoline or Bloctris AP sue 
Cement finishers .. .. .. .. .. 
Carpenters and joiners .. .. . 
Driver, horse and cart .. .. 
Driver, team and wagon .. . 
Driver .. : Beals 
Engineers on steel eciction 4 
Electricians ii wiremen) .. 
Latheérs} motallh,.. cotiock'ytirest haa ak, cat as 
Labourers .. .. le 
Motor truck aver. eae 
Motor truck driver and freee 
1 to*2 tons .7'% 
StONAs. i : 
Marble and tile ieee Seah i ae 
‘Ornamental iron workers .. 
Plasterers . 
Plasterers’ 
material) . : 
Painters and Banter es 
Plumbers and steamfitters .. 
Roofers, felt and gravel . 
Stonemasons .. .. . 
Stonemasons’ helpers Guiving dnd tempering 
mortar) . mE Lee WE ite See 
Sipnecutters iene ae Sarkes 
Structural steel workers ; 
Sheet metal workers .. 
Terrazzo layers .. . a ar pee ne 
Terrazzo finishers and ‘helpers’. See reieca oe ets 
PLELEAZZO LADOUTElS sic, cat oe wie ees 
Welders on steel erection .. .. .. .. .. .. «- 
NVALCOING o<. ociistte cen see tase ie et isis eremmaeies 


helpers ( sire and tempering 


Construction of a public building 
Joseph E. Tremblay and 


respectively. 
1937. 


Brick and hollow tile layers .. 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers (nix. 
ing and tempering mortar) . saree 

Cement and concrete mixer penitent 
Steam. fe se. es. Sede vate et oes 
Gasoline or electric .. . 

Cement finishers .. ate ea 

Carpenters and ,JOIMCFS .. «<:s+ se 0 0 00 

Driver, horse and cart .. .. 1. os se ce oe 

Driver, team and wagon .. .. 

Driver «64.5. 3: tes 

Engineers on steak aeetion > 

Electricians (inside wiremen) .. 

Lathers, metal . 

Pa bourersreaed..cictiiocs tbcdes atls Sees 

Motor truck driver .. .. «. «. «- 

Motor truck driver and truck: 
LS Om 2aRORSinnd. Sere + eunbeeer as muerteatl-. me 
OS tONS%.s so os 

Ornamental iron workers .. .. «+ «+ os e+ os 

Plasterers .. . a 5 

Plasterers’ helpers “Gonixing ‘and ‘tempering 

material) . * MNS. Fe 


eae ee @8© 88 @8 #82 ## #8 #8 


Amount of contract, 
and unit prices for any additional work. 
A fair wages schedule was included in the 
contract as follows:— 


work. A fair wages schedule was included 
in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
$0 90 


o 
= 


aancocan 


cooooocoooocoeo 
m Watsy Coonan 


ooocrrfe 
Oo S = 
acd saS 


at St. 


Charles de Bellechasse, P.Q. Name of con- 
tractors, 
Bouchard of Riviére Mailloux and La Malbaie, 
Date of contract, Novem- 


Hector 


$7,985 


Per hour 
$0 70 


0 35 


e@eeonrmnoscoosn oo 
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: Per hour 
Painters and glaziers .. «i «. .. 0 50 
Plumbers and steamfitters See 0 55 
Roofers, felt and gravel : 0 35 
Stonemasons .. tree Se eer ae die 0 70 

Stonemasons’ helpers ‘Cathe and temper- 
ing mortar) . 0 35 
Stonecutters Cane! “sandstone, ig tens) 0 60 
Structuralesteel workers’... (iia. le nals. is 0 75 
Sheet metal workers .. 5 0 55 
VeiGHIMalt fa ae ws 0 25 


DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORT 


-Removal of derelicts in the waters of 
Callams Bay, Amherstburg, Ont. Name of 
contractor, J. Earl McQueen, Amherstburg, 
Ont. Date of contract, January 5, 1938. 
Amount of contract, $12,750.. A fair wages 


schedule was included in the contract as 
follows :— 
Per month 
and meals 
Captain .. $160 00 
Ist engineer: 
2nd class certificate .. .. .. .. .- : 150 00 
ord. Class certilicate’ 4% «4 5s +4 ce lates loo 00 
VERGO, here tis tee ee ele toe G ee erts eal cn Uevemlers 90 00 
Oiler... ee ‘ 60 00 
Firemen .... . As 55 00 
Deckhands =n SCOWIMMEN™ 22" cis" ais et cst 45 00 
Goole ae agora Seca uee 6s. Se DRE cmebitemee 60 00 
Diveniiee kak. 75 00 
Diver’s tender F 60 00 
Per hour 
Derrick engineers ..°.. .. .. .. - $0 75 
Derrick firemen . BE 0 50 
Pile driver engineers. kul... tas iesilin iis 0 75 
Pile driver firemen .. .. .. .. 0 55 
Burners (acetylene) .. 0 70 
Blacksnaiths[j7\%.. vs fet) lee 0 70 
Blacksmiths’ ecm F 0 55 
Powdermen . ; ah 0 60 
Motor boat opnalien AA 0 55 
Drivers .. .. AAU gee a 0 50 
Driver, team ee mee ACT 0s Sasha se 0 90 
Motor truck drivers .. .. 0 55 
Motor truck driver and truce, 
1 and 2 tons.. 1 55 
3 tons . 2 05 


0 50 


N.B.—Workers employed ashore are subject to a 
maximum 8-hour day and 44-hour week. Those em- 
ployed on floating equipment are subject to current 
hours. 


DAQSOULOES ee alles (arts 5 40 os Pepe MM eae 


Erection of a radio. beacon station, in- 
cluding the construction of four antenna tower 
foundations at Medicine Hat, Alberta. Name 
of contractor, Mr, J..Choiniére, Medicine 
Hat, Alta. Date of contract, January 6, 1938. 
Amount of contract, $3,812.20. A fair wages 


schedule was inserted in the contract as 
follows :— reeuzod 
_ Per hour 
Paaltavets b ae “gt, pa $0 90 
Bricklayers’ helpers (mixing. and. tempering 
< ‘tmortar) . PEROT SQ 423 


j Per hour 
Carpéitets’ ig cM. PE 0 70 
Cement, finishers etait Ya ostanies ll OF olen Q 55 
Cement and-. concrete mixer operator— 
Casoline sr. «ee ee 2 0 45 

Driver, team and eee pRB 0 65 
Drivers .. 0 35 
Electricians Gaside wiremen) 0 75 
Labourers . 4 eae 0 35 
Motor truck cece ; “ae 0 40 
Motor truck drivers and tricks 

I toN2 tons 2 ca 1 40 

SHEOMS emt, 1 90 

4 tons .. 2 40 

OeCOM Seem tet e peas ele 2 90 
Painters and ae SEEM, lee 0 65 
Plumbers and steamfitters .. . 0 80 
Roofers— 

Sheet metal .. .. 0 65 

Shingle . : 0 70 
Rodmen— Reinforced’ eae 0 45 
Watchman .... .. 0 30 


Erection of a radio meteorological building 
at the Intermediate Aerodrome at Reay, 
Ontario. Name of contractors, Messrs. G. 
Sainsbury & Son, Novar, Ont. Date of con- 
tract, January 31, 1938. Amount of contract, 


$3,138. A fair wages schedule was included 
in the contract as follows:— 
Per hour 
Brick and hollow tile layers .. .. . $0 80 
Brick and hollow tile ey helpers (nixing 
and tempering mortar) . pda NDAs a 0 40 
Carpenters... .. . : 0 60 
Cement finishers .. . Q 55 
Cement and concrete mixer Lip ane ienbir esa 
line or electric .. reas 0 45 
Driver, team and wagon .. . 0 65 
Driver .. . 0 35 
Electricians . 0 65 
Labourers .. . 0 35 


Motor truck driver’ Ae Wiel Bape ee Peaks tedeior 0 40 
Motor truck driver and ac 


LeGOe LOWS, ate Meee et eel res els 6 a's evaA den GencBe 1 40 
SOMA eesti eel eet ee } 1 90 

@ UOMS .0 ok ns! oe ns 66 @ oduven s Bune sapmest 2 40 
SOS ee ee as yogha SE ae A Aa IN 
Painters and Mier : oes See at i 0 55 
Plumbers and steamfitters .. ..... s+ .« «. 0 65 


Roofers: 

HTCCLMINGlOl ws cet atee recto see lie uae 0 
Sinmeleac ose 1s Bipiata Merete ctevece ifere 0 
Pen onihe erttoread ‘steer: Seal BAC TEMA 0 4 
VEVECHIMIOM: his ce tiers, vvabrtets MOTRMTaE le # be one ras 0 


GROUP es CONTRACTS. 


M anufdebule yy ‘Repair “of Equipment, 
Supplies, Interior Fittings, _ete.. 


Notre: Each of the- contracts noted under 
this heading contain the “B” Labour Condi- 
tions referred _ to in une introduction. to this 
article. ; 
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DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL DEFENCE 


Nature of Contract — Contractor 
Bandoliers and sword knots. Mr. Cecil: Sprigings, Mont 
real, P.Q. 
Telegraph equipment (cable 
belts, buckets, hand 
SUAS) yak «stom tes oder, op oluortio Com Etd., 
Montreal, P.Q. 
Bursting charges (trotyl) .. Canadian Industries Ltd., 
Montreal, P.Q. 
Cordite boxes .. . .. Canadian fhatheenes Ltd., 
Montreal, P.Q. 


Belt links . -- Parmenter & Bullock Co., 


Ltd., Gananoque,, Ont. 
. Irving Air Chute Co., Ltd., 
Bridgeburg, Ont. 
. Metallic Roofing Co. of 
Canada, Ltd. Toronto, Ont, 
Leather patches and straps..J. E. Lortie Co., Lid., 
Montreal, P.Q. 


Web equipment .. .. .. 


Steel barrack room lockers. 


Post Orrick DEPARTMENT 


Nature of Contract 
Metal dating stamps and 
type, cancellers, etc. .. ,. Pritchard-Andrews Co., Ltd., 
‘Ottawa, Ont. 
. Pritchard-Andrews Co., Ltd., 
Ottawa, Ont. 
.. Pollack & Dorman, Quebec, 
P.Q. 
-» Boston Clothing Co., Ltd., 
Winnipeg, Man. 
Horn Bros. Woollen Co., 
Ltd., Lindsay, Ont. 


Contractor 


Rubber stamps, daters, etc. 


Letter carriers’ uniforms 


Letter carriers’ uniforms 


Letter carriers’ uniforms .. 


Scales. . -- Pritchard-Andrews Co., Ltd., 
Ottawa, Ont. 
Mail bagging, fittings, etc.. Bell Thread Co., Ltd., 


Hamilton, Ont. 

- Hamilton Cotton Co., Ltd., 
Hamilton, Ont. 

. J. Spencer Turner Co., Ltd., 
Hamilton, Ont. 


Mail bagging, fittings, etc. 


Mail bagging, fittings, ete. 


Mail hagying, fittings, etc.. Walter H. Wickware, Ot- 
; tawa, Ont. 
Mail vage:ng, fittings, etc.. Dominion Textile Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, P.Q. 
Stamping machine parts .. Machine Works Ltd., Mont- 
real, P.Q. 


Letter boxes and locks.. ..Canadian Repair Shop 
Reg’s, Montreal, P.Q. 

-- Galt Art Metal Co., Ltd., 
Galt, Ont. 

. Martin Kiely Co., 
Montreal, P.Q. 


Letter boxes and locks.. 


Letter boxes and locks.. . Ltd., 


DEPARTMENT OF PusLic Works 


Interior fittings in the public building at 
Creston, B.C. Name of contractors, A. B. 
Cushing Mills, Ltd., Calgary, Alta. Date of 
contract, January 18, 1938. Amount of con- 
tract, $940. 

Interior fittings in the public building at 
Ste. Anne de Beaupré, P.Q. Name of con- 
tractors, Messrs. Henri Lamelin and Joseph 
Lacroix, St. Romuald, P.Q. Date of contract, 
January 19, 1938. 
$781.50. 


Amount of contract, 


SPECIAL CONTRACTS 


(1) M anufacture, Overhaul and Reconditioning 
of Aircraft 


Note: The labour conditions applicable to 
contracts under the above heading are identical 
with those for building and construction work, 
except that one scale of minimum wage rates 
has been approved for all works of this nature 
undertaken in Eastern Canada (Ontario, 
Quebec and the Maritime Provinces) and 
another scale for all such works in Western 
Canada (Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta and 
British Columbia). It is provided in these 
contracts that working hours shall not exceed 
48 per week. 


DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL DEFENCE 


The major reconditioning of Atlas A/C 
Landplane No. 409. Name of contractors, 
Armstrong Siddeley Motors, Ltd., Ottawa, 
Ont. Date of contract, January 24, 1938. 
Amount of contract, $6,556. A fair wages 


schedule was included in the schedule as 

follows:— 

Engine Assembly— Per hour 
Fitter (A.E.) . $0 60 
Fitters’ helper (A. E. if SERRE SS SLAM ay 0 40 
Machinastesia .. 1a. sirebiwe +< atlas od 0 65 
Machinist’s alae dg thas 0 40 
Machine operators .. . 0 50 
Sandblasters .. .. ... 0 55 
WGA DOUTETS! fet»... Baksnlorie siomtbasy. ds: oe 0 35 

Air frame construction and oe ea 
Fitter (A.F.) . nis; olouyars  feiailietoj itera ss apniets 


Fitter’s helper (AP) sco Apel LEME DUG a tie ck NR. ake 
Machinist . rate 

Machinist’s hulne: Re 

Machinesoperator iwide ciao chesareied, ofl ke 
Woodworker: (joiner), ..yls.s-i« ates < si tee st ret 
Woodworker’s helper .. .. .. .. 


Welderit¢ ive nei: 

Welder’s helper .. Ao . SPIE. LO. MMA 
TOSS triClaM rive Bers tice RN erred ER Dies «Ec 
Electrician’s helps abe TUNIS Moyock Bie Ae teibte cre ibe 


Painter ana (GOPer es tess selise vas 

Painter and doper’s Halen ea ays eee 
Fabric worker—female .. .. 2. ss oe oo os 
Fabric worker’s helper .. BA St Ary Kare 
Upnolsterermeanecl walls. los, nuns Heine ehuela nce 
Upholsterer’s helper: Soh Be RES cierto 
Sand blasterwes isis eh eas BAS. She RG 
Laboureries i. .2: see 
Erector .. ae bts leh oor 

Erector’s helper’..’ .. .. «- 

Sheet metal worker .. .. .. 5 sun Me 

Sheet metal worker’s helper RY “a 

PV OROTS aco ui mat io.0 1. Bon esos 

Riveter’s Napers’ of agerteiees 


Apprentices to fitters, eons aha eles 
metal workers only—(16 to 21 years of 


oooocoocoocoocoooooooococacoeoocoocochwoe 
He OU Re Se Hm oO OO Or or He Ok DR DD & Dor — BD LP 


age)— 
ISEsVCR Ie SF % Sno fare 0 20 
ILO VCD Ties iotsll he is 5, spi ctoi ooh éuscoks dia 0 25 
BTCMVICAL ee. ce teat tect ote tor ean wa aes 0 35 


Nore.—Only one helper to be employed to each 
journeyman. 

No more than one apprentice to be employed to each 
five journeymen. 
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Construction of two aeroplane engines, 
Wasp, complete with standard equipment. 
Name of contractors, Canadian Pratt & 
Whitney Aircraft Co., Ltd., Longueuil, P.Q. 
Date of contract, January 24, 1938. Amount 
of contract, $7,140. The preceding fair wages 
schedule was also included in this contract. 

Complete reconditioning and modification 
of Fairchild Model 71 Monoplane No. 640. 
Name of contractors, Fairchild Aircraft Ltd., 
Longueuil, P.Q. Date of contract, January 
24, 1938. Amount of contract, $5,629.80. The 
preceding fair wages schedule was also in- 
cluded in this contract. 

Partial reconditioning of Bellanca Pacemaker 
602. Name of contractors, Canadian Vickers, 
Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. Date of contract, 
January 27, 1938. Amount of contract, 
$3,831. The preceding fair wages schedule 
was also included in this contract. 


Construction of nine Northrop “Delta” 
Aeroplanes, convertible land, ski or seaplane. 
Name of contractors, Canadian Vickers, Ltd., 
Montreal, P.Q. Date of contract, December 
30, 1937. Amount of contract, excluding 
engines, $462,793.50. The preceding fair wages 
schedule was also included in this contract. 

Major reconditioning of Fleet Model 7 
Landplane No. 200. Name of contractors, 
Fleet Aircraft Ltd., Fort Erie, Ont. Date of 
contract, January 3, 1938. Amount of con- 
tract, $2,649. The preceding fair wages 
schedule was also included in this contract. 

Major reconditioning of Fleet Model 7 
Landplane No. 191. Name of contractors, 
Fleet Aircraft Ltd., Fort Erie, Ont. Date 
of contract, January 4, 1938. Amount of 
contract, $2,646. The preceding fair wages 
schedule was also included in this contract. 

Construction of three pairs of Main Skis, 
each complete with trimming gear, and three 
sets of Tail Skis for installation on Northrop 
“Delta” aircraft Nos. 667, 668 and 669. Name 
of contractors, Canadian Vickers Ltd., Mont- 
real, P.Q. Date of contract, January 12, 1938. 
Amount of contract, $6,399. The preceding fair 
wages schedule was also included in this 
contract. 

Reconditioning of Fairchild 71 Monoplane 
646. Name of contractors, Fairchild Aircraft 
Ltd. Longueuil, P.Q. Date of contract, 
January 15, 1988. Amount of contract, $5,494. 
The preceding fair wages schedule was also 
included in this contract. 

Construction of two aeroplane engines, 
Wright “Cyclone” SR. 1820, with accessories. 
Name of contractors, Canadian Wright Ltd., 
Montreal, P.Q. Date of contract, January 15, 
1938. Amount of contract, $21,733.66. The 
preceding fair wages schedule was inserted in 
the contract. 


Reconditioning of Fairchild 51 Landplane 
624. Name of contractors, Fairchild Aircraft 
Ltd., Longueuil, P.Q. Date of contract, 
December 31, 1937. Amount of contract, 
$4,960. The preceding fair wages schedule 
was inserted in the contract. 


(2) Construction and Repair of Steel Ships 
and Parts 


Note: The labour conditions applicable to 
contracts under the above heading contain the 
following provisions: “All workmen, labourers, 
or other persons who perform labour on the 
construction of the work hereby contracted for, 
shall be paid such wages as are generally 
accepted as current from time to time during 
the continuance of the contract for competent 
workmen in the district in which they are 
respectively engaged. In no event shall the 
wages be less than those set out in the schedule 
of minimum rates hereunder. The working 
hours shall not exceed eight hours a day, unless, 
for the protection of life or property, or for 
other cause shown to the satisfaction of the 
Minister of Labour, longer hours of service are 
required.” A scale of minimum wages has been 
approved for all works of this nature under- 
taken in Eastern Canada (Ontario, Quebec, 
and the Maritime Provinces), and another scale 
ae 7 such works undertaken on the Pacific 

oas 


DEPARTMENT OF FISHERIES 


Construction of repairs and overhaul of 
the C.GS. Malaspina. Name of contractors, 
Yarrows, Ltd., Victoria, B.C. Date of con- 
tract, January 15, 19388. Amount of contract, 


$4,390, plus cost of zinc plates. A fair wages 


schedule was included in the contract as 
follows:— 
Per hour 
Blacksmiths .. .. fat) $0 75 
Blacksmiths’ helpers sine 0 55 
Boilermakers .. .. 0 84 
Bricklayers .. Sees 0 90 
Carpenters—ships . 0 75 
Caulkers—iron .. . 0 84 
Caulkers—wood . 0 75 
Blectricians . ee 0 68 
Electricians’ hefpers ES Ae 0 50 
Machinists: .4. se) 11) o- 0 75 
Machinists’ helen Ae 0 50 


Moulders—iron .. .. .. C275 
Painters .. Nee 0 75 
Patternmakers . 0 84 
Platers ca 0 75 
Riggers .. . 0 65 
Riveters .. Bo teis uae 0 84 
Rivet holders 44 .. .. .: 0 72 
Riveteheaters)..0.~ . << we 0 64 
Ships’ fitters .. .. ... 0 84 
Teamsters .. ASL LAW s Rae e 0 45 
Teamsters with eben and, UES Olan oe oo ai ate 0 85 
Welders—acetylene .. .. .. . 0 80 
Welders—electric .. 0 84 
Truck drivers .. .. 0 45 
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RECENT INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS AND SCHEDULES OF WAGES 


SUMMARY is given below of the more 
important industrial agreements and 
schedules of wages and working conditions 
that have recently been received in the 
department. Such agreements are summar- 
ized each month in the Lasour Gazerrs. In 
the majority of cases the agreements are 
signed by both the employers and _ the 
employees. Verbal agreements, which are 
also included in the records, are schedules of 
rates of wages and hours of labour and other 
conditions of employment agreed upon 
between the parties concerned, and in effect 
though not signed. In each agreement or 
schedule, the rates of wages for the principal 
classes of labour are given, with other 
information of general interest. 


Manufacturing: Miscellaneous Products 


WINNIPEG, ManrropA.—A CERTAIN MATTRESS 
AND CoucH MANUFACTURING ESTABLISH- 
MENT AND THE SHOP COMMITTEE REPRE- 
SENTING THE EMPLOYEES AND THE 
MANAGEMENT. 


Agreement reached following strike reported 
on page 135 of this issue. Agreement to be 
in effect from January 20, 1938, to January 9, 
1939. 

A shop committee consisting of four repre- 
sentatives of the workers and two representa- 
tives of the management to be formed. 


Hours: 92 per day. 
Overtime to be paid at regular rates. 


Wages: those on an hourly basis in the 
bedding and frames department, if they have 
not received such an increase since November, 
1936, to be given a 10 per cent increase if paid 
35 cents per hour or less or a 6 per cent 
increase if paid over 35 cents. 


A list of hourly wage rates for the indi- 
vidual employees in the upholstery department 
is included in the agreement, ranging from a 
low rate of 20 cents for one employee to 60 
cents for three employees, with an average of 
39 cents per hour. (The previous rates for 
these same employees were from 17 to 50 cents, 
with an average of 27 cents per hour.) For 
piece workers, an increase of 10 per cent was 
granted to those in the bedding department 
who had not already received one. 

Equal distribution of work to be carried out 
as much as possible during slack period. 

Disputes to be taken up by the shop com- 
mittee with the management. No strike or 
lockout to occur pending arbitration of a 
dispute. 


Transportation and Public Utilities: 
Water Transportation 


Hatirax, N.S.—CertTaAIN STEAMSHIP Com- 
PANIES AND THE INTERNATIONAL LONG- 
SHOREMEN’S AssocraATION, LocaL No. 269. 


Agreement to be in effect from December 6, 
1937, to November 30, 1938, and thereafter 
from year to year, subject to notice. 





This agreement is similar to the one 
previously in effect and summarized in the 
LABouR GAZETTE, January, 1936, page 86, with 
these exceptions: 

Wages for longshoremen: 77 cents per hour 
for day work and 88 cents for night work 
(increases of 10 per cent over the previous 
rates). Rates for certain types of cargoes 
continue to be paid at 10 cents per hour over 
the regular rates. For work on ships with 
cargoes on fire the new wage rate is $1.54 per 
hour for day work and $1.76 for night work 
for work in hatches affected by fire, smoke, 
steam or gas. 

Certain changes were also made in working 
conditions. 


Saint JOHN, N.B.—CrERTAIN STEAMSHIP Com- 
PANIES AND THE INTERNATIONAL LONG- 
SHOREMEN’S ASSOCIATION, LocaL No. 273. 


Agreement to be in effect from November l, 
1937, to October 31, 1938, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to notice. 

Hours: hours to constitute a day’s or 
night’s work, with no work on Saturday after- 
noon from June 1, to September 30. 

Overtime: with certain exceptions, the same 
men are not to be ordered back to work either 
day or night while other men are available. 
If required to work through any meal hour, 
double time to be paid until relieved. Double 
time for work on Sundays and holidays and 
also on Saturday afternoons during summer 
months except for handling of mails, baggage 
and express. 

Wages for longshoremen: 80 cents per hour 
for day or night work for handling general 
cargo and 90 cents an hour for handling bulk 
cargoes. (These are increases of 10 cents per 
hour over the rates previously in effect.) For 
certain cargoes or for handling cargoes in 
refrigerators at 26° Fahrenheit or lower, 10 
cents per hour extra to be paid. At least two 
hours pay allowed all men ordered out for 
work except if prevented from working by 
weather conditions, when at least one hour’s 
pay must be paid. 

No man to stay in the hold of a vessel while 
grain is running. 

The number of men in a gang for handling 
different types of cargoes is specified and the 
size of sling-loads is also limited. 

Any dispute which cannot be settled between 
the parties as to the interpretation of the 
agreement shall be referred to a committee 
of one representative of the companies, one of 
the longshoremen and a third party for chair- 
man (preferably a member of the judiciary). 
The decision of this committee to be binding 
on both parties. 


Workmen’s Wages Act, Quebec 


The following agreements and amendments 
to agreements have recently been made 
obligatory by Orders in Council and are 
noted in the next article: 

Furniture Industry, Province of Quebec 
(amendment). 

Barbers and Hairdressers, Victoriaville. 


Barbers and Hairdressers, Three Rivers 
(amendment), 
Barbers and Hairdressers, St. Hyacinthe 
(amendment). 
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Industrial Standards Acts 
The following schedules have recently been 
made binding by Orders in Council and are 
noted in the article beginning on page 215:— 
ONTARIO 
Cloak and Suit Industry, 
Ontario. 


Province of 
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SASKATCHEWAN 


Hairdressers, etc., Regina. 


ALBERTA 


Taxi Drivers, Calgary. 
Bowling Alley Employees, Calgary. 





WORKMEN’S WAGES ACT, QUEBEC 
Agreements Recently Made Obligatory and Other Proceedings 


A N Act respecting Workmen’s Wages which 

was summarized in the July, 1937, issue 
of the Laspour GazETTE, page 745, replaces 
the Collective Labour Agreements Extension 
Act but stipulates that the agreements and 
regulations made under the former Act con- 
tinue in effect for the period for which they 
were made. Under the Workmen’s Wages Act 
any party to a collective agreement made 
between the representatives of an association 
of employees and the representatives of an 
association of employers or one or more em- 
ployers may apply to the Lieutenant-Governor 
in Council through the provincial Minister of 
Labour to have those terms of such agree- 
ment which govern wages, hours of labour, 
apprenticeship, classification of operations, de- 
termination of classes of employers and em- 
ployees and all such provisions as the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor in Council may deem in con- 
formity with the spirit of the Act, made obli- 
gatory on all employers and employees in the 
trade, industry, commerce or occupation with- 
in the district determined in the agreement. 
Notice of such application is published, and 
thirty days is then allowed for filing of objec- 
tions and the Minister may hold an inquiry. 
After this period if the Minister considers that 
the terms of the agreement “have acquired a 
preponderant significance .and importance” 
and that it is advisable, with due regard to 
economic conditions, an Order in Council 
may be passed granting the application, and 
making the provisions of the agreement 
obligatory from the date of publication of 
the Order in Council in the Quebec Official 
Gazette. The agreement may be amended 
through the same procedure. A joint com- 
mittee must be formed by the parties to an 
agreement made obligatory under this Act 
and the Minister may add to such committee 
representatives nominated by employers and 
employees not parties to the agreement. The 
committee is to make its own by-laws and 
when these are approved by Order in Council 
and published in the Quebec Official Gazette, 
the committee is constituted a corporation. A 
_ joint committee may require certificates of 


competency from workers within the scope 
of the agreement in towns of 5,000 or more, 
and such by-law must be approved by Order 
in Council and published in the Quebec Offictal 
Gazette. Proceedings under the Collective 
Labour Agreements Extension Act were sum- 
marized in the Lasour Gazerre from June, 
1934, to July, 1937. Proceedings under the 
Workmen’s Wages Act are noted in the issues 
beginning July, 1937. 

Recent proceedings under this Act include 
the extension by, Orders in Council of an 
agreement affecting barbers and hairdressers 
at Victoriaville, and amendments to agree- 
ments affecting barbers and hairdressers at 
St. Hyacinthe and Three Rivers and the 
furniture industry throughout the province, 
which are summarized below. Requests for 
the extension of the following new agreements 
were published in the Quebec Official Gazette: 
bakers at Three Rivers in the issue of Janu- 
ary 15; dairy employees, Quebec, and garage 
and service station employees, Montreal, in 
the issue of January 29; a correction to the 
request, previously published, for the exten- 
sion of the agreement for lithographers 
throughout the province, in the issue of 
January 15. A request for an amendment to 
the agreement for the paint industry through- 
out the province was published in the issue 
of January 15 and to that for bakers at 
Quebec in the issue of January 22. A correc- 
tion to the approval of the constitution and 
by-laws of one joint committee was also pub- 
lished as noted below. 


Manufacturing: Miscellaneous Wood 
Products 


FurNITURE INDUSTRY, PROVINCE OF QUEBEC. 
—An Order in Council, approved January 14 
and published in the Quebec Official Gazette, 
January 22, amends the previous Order in 
Council for this industry (Lasour GazeErts, 
December, 1937, page 1386). In the territorial 
jurisdiction, Zone I is limited to the Island 
of Montreal for the duration of the agreement. 
The time and one quarter rate for overtime - 
work does not apply to boiler firemen. 
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Service: Business and Personal 


BARBERS AND HAIRDRESSERS, VICTORIAVILLE. 
—An Order in Council, approved January 18, 
and published in the Quebec Official Gazette, 
January 22, makes obligatory the terms of an 
agreement between Le Syndicat National des 
Maitres-Barbiers et Coiffeurs de Victoriaville 
(The National Union of Master Barbers and 
Hairdressers of Victoriaville) and Le Syndicat 
National des Employés-Barbiers et Coiffeurs 
de Victoriaville (The National Union of Em- 
ployed Barbers and Hairdressers of Victoria- 
ville). The Order in Council is in effect from 
January 22, 1937, to January 21, 1940, and 
thereafter until a new agreement is reached. 
The territorial jurisdiction includes the town 
of Victoriaville and within 20 miles from its 
limits. 

This agreement is similar to the one pre- 
viously in effect and summarized in the LABOUR 
GazettE, April, 1937, page 456, with these ex- 
ceptions: 

The minimum wage rate for female hair- 
dressers is raised from $8 to $12.50 per week. 

Minimum wage rates for apprentices: from 


$1 per week during second three months to $10 
during last half of third year. 


BARBERS AND HAIRDRESSERS, ST. HYACINTHE, 
GranByY, DRUMMONDVILLE, SOREL AND CoUNTY 
oF Rouvitte.—An Order in Council, approved 
January 18, and published in the Quebec 


Official Gazette, January 22, amends the pre- 
vious Orders in Council for this trade (La- 
BOUR GAZETTE, July, 1935, page 631, October, 
page 954, March, 1936, page 275, January, 
1937, page 105 and September, page 1034) by 
adding the county of Rouville to the terri- 
torial jurisdiction, where working hours are to 
be from 7 a.m. to 1 p.m. on Monday, 7 a.m. 
to 8 p.m. on Tuesdays and Thursdays, 7 a.m. 
to 9 p.m. on Wednesdays, 7 a.m. to 10 p.m. 
on Fridays and 7 a.m. to 11 p.m. on Satur- 
days. The minimum wage rate for the county 
of Rouville for male barbers and hairdressers 
is $12 per week; the minimum rate for 
Drummondville is raised to $15 per week 
plus 50 per cent of proceeds in excess of $22. 
The scale of prices for Job work is slightly 
altered. 


BARBERS AND HAIRDRESSERS, THREE RIveERs, 
SHAWINIGAN FaLtS AND GRAND Mrre.—An 
Order in Council, approved January 14, and 
published in the Quebec Official Gazette, 
January 22, cancels the separate agreement 
for Shawinigan Falls and Grand’Mére (La- 
BouR GazreTTs, August, 1985, page 732, Novem- 
ber, page 1065 and December, page 1158) 
and brings these two towns and the area with- 
in ten miles of them within the territorial 
jurisdiction of the Three Rivers agreement 
(Lasour Gazette, October, 1937, page 1158). 





INDUSTRIAL STANDARDS ACTS 


Schedules of Wages and Hours Recently Approved by Provincial 
Orders in Council in Ontario, Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


In four provinces—Ontario, Alberta, Nova 
Scotia and Saskatchewan—legislation provides 
that, following a petition from representatives 
of employers or employees in any industry, the 
provincial Minister charged with the adminis- 
tration of the Act may himself, or through a 
government official delegated by him, call a 
conference of representatives of employers or 
employees. This conference is for the purpose 
of investigating and considering the conditions 
of labour in the industry and of negotiating 
minimum rates of wages and maximum hours 
of work. A schedule of wages and hours of 
labour drawn up at such a conference, if the 
Ministers considers that it has been agreed to 
by a proper and sufficient representation of 
employers and employees, may on his recom- 
mendation be made binding by Order in 
Council on all employers and employees in the 
industry in the zone designated by the Min- 


51709—7 


ister. The Minister may also establish an 
advisory committee for every zone to which a 
schedule applies to assist in carrying out the 
provisions of the Act. The administration and 
enforcement of the -Act is placed in Ontario 
under the Industry and Labour Board, assisted 
by industrial standards officers; in Alberta 
under the Board of Industrial Relations; in 
Nova Scotia under the Minister of Labour who 
may appoint inspectors in Saskatchewan 
under the Commissioner of Labour and Public 
Welfare. Reviews of these Acts and amend- 
ments have been published in the Lasour 
GazertTs, aS follows: Ontario, in the issues of 
June, 1935, page 530, May, 1936, page 410 and 
May, 1937, page 505; Alberta in June, 1935, 
page 504, June, 1986, page 501 and June, 1937, 
page 640; Nova Scotia in June, 1936, page 
604; Saskatchewan in the issue of June, 1937, 
page 635. ; 
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Industrial Standards Act of Ontario 


Manufacturing: Textiles and Clothing 


Cioak AND Suit Manuracturina Inpvus- 
Try, Province ofr OntTarIo—An Order in Coun- 
cil, dated January 6 and published in The 
Ontario Gazette, January 15, makes binding 
a schedule of wages and hours for the 
women’s cloak and suit manufacturing indus- 
try throughout the province of Ontario, from 
January 25, 1938, to December 31, 1938. 


This schedule is similar to the one pre- 
viously in effect and summarized in the 
Lasour Gazette, February, 1937, page 219, 
with these exceptions: 

Overtime: the seasons during which no 
overtime is permitted are between Easter 
Monday and August 1, and between October 
15 and January 15. Under the same condi- 


tions as in the previous schedule, permits may 
be given for overtime work, but in no case 
for more than one hour in any one day or 
four hours in any week. 

The Advisory Committee is authorized to 
levy upon and collect from each employer 
in the industry one half of one per cent of 
the wages paid and to levy and collect from 
each employee one half of one per cent of 
wages, such levy from employees to be de- 
ducted from their wages. Such moneys 
collected to be used by the advisory com- 
mittee for its expenses, employment of in- 
spectors, etc. Jobbers are responsible for the 
observance of this schedule with regard to any 
work done by contractors for them, but in 
case of the above levy the advisory commitee 
may assess the contractors directly. 


Industrial Standards Act of Saskatchewan 


Service: Business and Personal 


HarrpRESSERS, Erc., Recrna—An Order in 
Council, approved December 27, 1937, and 
published in The Saskatchewan Gazette, 
January 15, makes binding the terms of an 
agreement between the “Proprietors of the 
Regina Beauty Culture Industry” and the 
“Employed Beauticians”’ from February 1, 
1938, to January 21, 1939. 


Hours: 45 per week, between 9 a.m. and 
6 p.m. on Mondays, Tuesdays, Thursdays 
and Fridays, from 9 a.m. to 12 noon on Wed- 
nesdays and from 9 a.m. to 9 p.m. on Satur- 
days. No work on Sundays or on nine speci- 
fied holidays. In any week in which one of 
these holidays occurs, work may be done on 
Wednesday afternoon. 

Overtime to be paid at regular rate of 
wages. 

Minimum wages: any person regularly em- 
ployed on a percentage basis by a beauty 
culture shop proprietor or a “master beauti- 
cian” who personally works at the trade or 
any person carrying on a business in a one 
chair establishment or the operator of a chair 
in any beauty parlour as a separate unit, is 
to receive a minimum wage equivalent to 
what he or she would have received for the 


same work if employed under an arrangement 
whereby he or she would receive 60 per cent 
of amounts taken in at the specified price 
scale except for permanent waving and hair 
dyeing for which 40 per cent of amounts 
taken in at that price scale would be paid. 
The price scale is included in this schedule 
(permanent wave $3.50, shampoo and finger 
wave 75 cents and $1, manicure, 35 cents, etc.). 
For persons working on a part time basis: 
$2.70 per day except if employed only on 
Saturday or the day preceding a holiday, for 
which day $3.50 is to be paid; 35 cents per 
hour if employed by the hour, but no earning 
period to be for less than two consecutive 
hours. 

No deduction may be made from minimum 
wages for materials supplied or operating ex- 
penses of any kind. 

Apprentices must be approved by the Ad- 
visory Board and be paid not less than the 
wages provided for apprentices under the 
Minimum Wage Board’s orders. 

No one may carry on the trade except in a 
licensed beauty parlour or a school. Regu- 
lations for schools are given, including their 
advertisements, maximum prices which may 
be charged customers, number of instructors, 
etc. 


Industrial Standards Act of Alberta 


Transportation and Public Utilities: Local 
Transportation 


Taxi Drivers, Catcary.—An Order in Coun- 
cil, dated Jariuary 25, and published in The 
Alberta Gazette, January 31, makes binding 
the terms of a schedule governing taxi drivers 
in the city of Calgary, from February 10, 
1938, to February 9, 1939. 


Hours: 12 consecutive hours per day, less 
one hour rest period in each day, for six days 
in each week, a 66-hour week; hours each 
day to be computed from the posted time of 
starting a shift. 


Wages: No taxi driver may be employed on 


a commission basis only. Regularly employed 
drivers to be paid a guaranteed sum of $12.50 
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per week of 66 hours plus 25 per cent com- 
mission on all receipts in excess of $50 per 
week. Those not regularly employed must be 
paid at least $1.25 for a half day, or $2.50 for 
a full day if employed a day or less in the 
week. If employed more than one day in a 
week, the minimum is pro rata of the weekly 
minimum wage. 

All employers paying a higher rate of wages 
than’ the minimum may not reduce them and 
those working their employees less than 66 
hours per week may not increase the hours. 

Taxi drivers are to be held responsible for 
any damage which they may cause to the 
employer’s cars if such damage is occasioned 
directly by the negligence of the driver, but 
in no case is the driver responsible for more 
than 50 per cent of the cost of repairs or for 
more than $12.50 for any one accident or 
damage. The driver is also responsible for 
any credits extended by him to any person 
without authorization of the employer. 


Service: Business and Personal 


EMPLOYEES OF BOWLING ALLEYS, CALGARY.— 
An Order in Council, dated January 5 and 
published in The Alberta Gazette, January 
15, makes binding a schedule of wages and 
hours in bowling alleys in Calgary, from 
January 25, 1938, to August 31, 1938. 


Duties of a pin setter restricted to setting 
of pins and keeping clean the pit of his alley 
or alleys. 


Hours: for all pin setters, not more than 54 
hours per week with 24 consecutive hours rest 
in every seven days. 

Wages to be computed as follows: 2% cents 
per line for five pins, 33 cents per line for ten 
pins. 

Any employer paying a higher rate of wages 
may not reduce this rate, and any employer 
working his employees less than 54 hours may 
not increase the hours while this schedule is in 
effect. 


Second Annual Report of United States National Labor Relations Board 


On January 4, the Second Annual Report 
of the National Labor Relations Board for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1937, was sub- 
mitted to the President of the United States. 

In the introduction to the report, reference 
is made to the decision of the United States 
Supreme Court issued on April 12, 1937, re- 
specting the validity and scope of the National 
Labor Relations Act (Lasour GazeTts, July, 
1935, page 605). The decision of the Court 
declared the Act to be constitutional (LaBour 
Gazetts, April, 1937, page 394). The effect of 
this decision of the Supreme Court was the 
filing of a large number of charges and peti- 
tions in the various regional offices. 


The report also refers to the enactment in 
a number of State legislatures, of State labor 
relations acts modelled in large measure after 
the National Labor Relations Act. 


During the period covered by the report, 
July 1, 1936, to June 30, 1937, a total of 4,898 
cases involving 1,494,835 workers was dealt 
with; 2,054 of the total number of cases 
handled in which 1,027,028 workers were in- 
volved were pending on June 30, 1937; and 
2,344 cases, involving 567,807 workers and 
amounting to 53-3 per cent of the total had 
been disposed of in one of several ways. 

The report states that over 60 per cent of 
all the cases disposed of were closed as a result 
of settlement of the disputes involved, 1,429 
cases involving 325,989 workers being closed in 
this manner. The types of settlement reached 
between workers and employers in these cases 
were as follows: recognition of workers repre- 
sentatives (739 cases); reinstatement (335); 


reinstatement and recognition (46); reinstate- 
ment and improved working conditions (31); 
consent election (194); arbitration (5); and 
other (25). 





Laws Relative to Employment Agencies 
in U.S.A. 


The Labour Law Information Service of 
the United States Department of Labour has 
issued Bulletin No. 630 entitled “Laws Relat- 
ing to Employment Agencies in the United 
States. In an introduction by Mr. Isador 
Lubin, United States Commissioner of Labor 
Statistics, it is stated that the present report 
brings together all of the laws—Federal and 
State—regarding employment offices. Legis- 
lation for the regulation of private employ- 
ment agencies is included. 

It is pointed out by Mr. Lubin that the 
movement for free public employment 
agencies, which began in a very modest way 
with the establishment of a municipal office 
in Cleveland, Ohio, in 1890, spread steadily 
although rather slowly to other communities 
and States, and culminated in 19383 in the 
passage of a Federal law, usually referred to 
as the Wagner-Peyser Act. (LaBpour GAZETTE, 
September, 1933, page 923 and December, 
1933, page 1147.) This act was designed to 
promote the development of a national system 
of employment offices. 

The United States Employment Service was 
set up under this law to act as a co-ordinating 
body. However, the primary initiative in the 
establishment, support, and conduct of the 
State offices remains with the individual 
States. 
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PRICES, RETAIL AND WHOLESALE IN CANADA, JANUARY, 1938 
Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles and Index Numbers 


HE movement in prices during the month 

was slightly downward, the cost per week 
of a family budget of staple foods, fuel and 
lighting and rent, and the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics weekly index number of whole- 
sale prices being somewhat lower than in 
the previous month. The decline in the 
former was due to the lower cost of foods 
and in the latter in large part to lower prices 
for certain animal products and non-ferrous 
metals. 


The cost per week of a list of twenty-nine 
staple foods for an average family of five in 
terms of retail prices in sixty-nine cities was 
$8.68 at the beginning of January, 1938, as 
compared with $8.78 for December, 1937; 
$8.41 for January, 1937; $8.17 for January, 
1936; $6.67 for March, 1933 (the low point 
in recent years); and $11.88 for January, 1930. 
There was a substantial fall in the cost of 
eggs during the month under review. Other 
changes were comparatively slight, the most 
important being advances in the cost of meats, 
butter, tea and potatoes and declines in lard, 
bread and rolled oats. Including the cost of 
fuel and rent with that of foods the total 
budget cost $17.48 at the beginning of Janu- 
ary, 1938, as compared with $17.58 for Decem- 
ber; $17.04 for January, 1937; $1668 for 
January, 1936; $15.41 for June, 1933 (the low 
point in recent years); $22.17 for January, 
1930; $21.52 for January, 1922; $26.92 for July, 
1930 (the post war peak); and $1449 for 
January, 1914. Rent in January was un- 
changed from the figures for the previous 
month, while in fuel slight increases in the 
cost of coal were offset by a decline in wood. 


In wholesale prices the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics weekly index number on the base 
of 1926 as 100 declined after the first week 
of January, reversing the movement in De- 
cember. It was, however, slightly higher at 
the end of the month than at the end of 
December. The figures are 83°6 for the week 
ended January 28, 1938, as compared with 
84-3 for the week ended January 7, 83:0 for 
the week ended December 31, 1937, and 82-5 
for the week ended December 3. The latest 
figures available on a monthly basis are for 
December, 1937, when the index number was 
82-7 as compared with 81-3 for January, 1937; 
72:9 for January, 1936; 63-5 for February, 
1933 (the low point in recent years); 95-3 for 
January, 1930; 97-1 for January, 1922: 164-3 
for May, 1920 (the post war peak) ; and 64-9 
for January, 1914. In the grouping according 
to chief component materials three of the 


eight principal groups were higher at the end 
of January than at the end of December, 
namely, vegetable products, wood and wood 
products, and non-metallic minerals, while 
the other five groups were lower. Grain prices 
were higher, influenced by reports of unfavour- 
able conditions in the winter wheat areas in 
the United States. There was also an im- 
portant increase in the price of newsprint. 
Important declines occurred in the prices of 
hides, live stock, eggs, raw wool and in non- 
ferrous metals. 


Explanatory Note as to Retail Prices 


The table of retail prices and rentals shows 
the prices at the beginning of January of 
seventy-two staple foodstuffs, groceries, coal, 
wood and coal oil and the rent of six-roomed 
houses in sixty-nine cities throughout Canada. 
All prices are for delivered goods. The exact 
quality for which the quotations are given is 
set forth in the case of each commodity and 
every effort has been made to ensure that the 
quotations in each case refer to the same class 
of commodity in order that the statistics may 
be available for purposes of comparison from 
month to month, from city to city, etc. The 
price of foods and groceries in each city except 
milk and breaw are the average of quotations 
reported to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
by a number of representative butchers and 
grocers in each. Information as to prices of 
milk, bread and fuel and the rates for rent is 
secured by the correspondents of the LaBour 
GazettE, and also by the Bureau of Statistics. 

The quotations for rent are the prevailing 
rates for six-roomed houses of two classes in 
districts extensively occupied by workingmen. 
The first class is of houses in good condition, 
favourably located in such districts with good 
modern conveniences. The second class is of 
houses in fair condition, less desirably located 
but still fairly central, without modern con- 
veniences, 

The figures as to rentals are the rates in 
the leases or agreed upon between landlords 
and tenants. It is reported in many of the 
cities that tenants seriously affected by unem- 
ployment are not paying rent or are paying 
only part of the amount due. 

The weekly budget for a family of five, 
calculated in terms of the average prices 
in the cities for which reports are received, 
includes twenty-nine staple foods, laundry 
starch, coal, wood, coal oil and rent, these 
being ‘the items for which figures were avail- 
able when the publication of retail prices 
statistics was begun, that is for January, 1910, 
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in the Lasour GazserTe for February, 1910. 
The quantities of each commodity included 
are modifications of those employed for 
similar calculations by various authorities. 
For some articles comparatively large quan- 
tities are included owing to the absence of 
other important items of the same class. 
For instance, the only fruits are evaporated 
apples and prunes and the only fresh vege- 
table is potatoes. But as market conditions 
affecting these usually affect the prices of 
other fruits and vegetables somewhat similarly, 
the relative proportions of expenditure on the 
various classes of foods tend to be main- 
tained. In fuel and lighting, the quantities 
are estimated on a similar principle, anth- 
racite coal being used chiefly east of Mani- 
toba, and soft coal and wood in the western 
provinces, while no allowance is made for the 
quantities, required in the various localities 
owing to climatic conditions, nor for the 
differences in the heating value of the various 
fuels. The figures for rent are those for six- 
roomed houses with modern conveniences. 
While the budget serves to show the increases 
or decreases from time to time in the cost of 
the items included, it does not purport to 
show the minimum cost of food and fuel 
supplies for an average family in the 
Dominion or in any one province. 


Index Numbers of Changes in the 
Cost of Living 


The accompanying table of index numbers 
of changes in the cost of living, based on 
prices in 1913 as 100, shows the percentage 
changes for the principal groups of expendi- 
ture for workingmen’s families in cities since 
19138. The figures for food 
from the cost of the food group in the weekly 
family budget. For the fuel and light group 
each month the index number is calculated 
from the cost of coal, wood, coal oil, gas and 
electricity, the figures for the last two being 
weighted according to population, differences 
in rates in the various cities being greater in 
these items than in the others. An index 
number of rent is calculated for each city 
from the rates for six-roomed houses with 
modern conveniences, the Dominion average 
being weighted according to population in 
each city. The index numbers for clothing 
and sundries were calculated from the prices 
and cost of the various items from 1913 to 
1926 weighted according to the importance of 
each item in workingmen’s family expenditure 
and have been brought down to date each 
month from data compiled by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 


517088 


are calculated 


Retail Prices 


The downward movement in the prices of 
fresh meats which had continued for several 
months was halted at the beginning of 
January, prices then averaging slightly higher. 
In beef sirloin steak was up from 25 cents 
per pound in December, 1937, to 25-2 cents 
in January, 1938, and rib roast from 18-4 
cents per pound in December to 18-6 in 
January. Mutton advanced from 21-2 cents 
per pound in December to 22 cents in 
January and fresh pork from 21-9 cents to 
22-1 cents. Breakfast bacon was down in 
the average from 31-6 cents per pound in 

(Continued on page 227) 


CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 
FROM 1913 TO 1938* 


(Average prices in 1913=100) 

















Tuel All 
Cloth-| Sun- |. 

_ Food tah ; Rert ing dries | tems 
Dec. 1914 108 98 97 103 100 103 
Dec. 1915 111 96 94 115 110 107 
Dec. 1916 138 109 95 136 122 124 
Dec. 1917 167 125 102 158 134 143 
Dec. 1918 186 146 111 185 151 162 
Dec. 1919 201 148 122 210 164 176 
Dec. 1920 202 200 142 232 173 190 
Dec. 1921.... 150 172 150 177 173 161 
Dec. 1922... 142 177 155 162 174 157 
Dec. 1923.. 146 172 158 154 171 159 
Dee. 1924.... 144 162 158 159 169 156 
Dec. 1925... 157 166 158 159 166 160 
Dec. 1926 152 162 156 157 166 157 
Dee. 1927 152 158 156 155 166 157 
Dec. 1928 154 157 157 157 166 1é 
Dec. 1929 161 157 158 156 166 160 
Dec. 1930 138 156 160 148 165 151 
Dec. 1931 107 152 158 127 163 135 
Dec. 1932 96 145 141 114 161 125 
Mar. 1933 91 145 141 112 160 122 
June 1933 93 142 131 107 160 120 
Sept. 1933 99 141 131 113 156 12% 
Dec. 1933 100 142 129 113 157 123 
Mar. 1934 109 143 129 113 156 126 
June 1934 101 141 128 113 156 122 
Sept. 1934 102 142 128 117 155 123 
Dee. 1934 103 144 129 115 154 123 
Mar. 1935 104 143 129 113 155 124 
June 1935 103 139 131 113 154 123 
Sept. 1935 105 140 131 113 154 124 
Dec. 1935.... 111 141 131 115 154 127 
Mar. 1936 111 142 132 114 154 126 
June 1936 106 140 133 114 154 125 
Sept. 1936 113 140 133 114 153 127 
Dec. 1936 114 142 135 115 154 128 
Jan. 1937 115 14} 135 115 154 129 
Feb. 1937.... 116 141 135 115 154 129 
Mar. 1937.... 116 141 135 117 154 129 
April 1937.... 116 141 135 117 154 130 
May 1937.... 117 139 140 117 154 131 
June 1937.... 116 138 140 117 154 130 
July 1937.... 117 138 140 118 155 131 
Aug. 19387.... 120 138 140 118 155 132 
Sept. 1937.... 119 138 140 118 155 131 
Oct. 1937.... 119 139 142 118 157 132 
Nov. 1937.... 120 140 142 118 157 132 
Dec. 1937.... 120 140 142 118 157 133 
Jeane G1O38 2.2. 118 140 142 118 156 132 





* The figuresfor ‘“‘all items”’ were calculated by giving the 
following weights to each group: Food, 35%; Fuel, 8%; Rent, 
184%; Clothing, 184%; Sundries, 20% 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING 
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Beef Pork Bacon 
ty ee 
s|e oe 3 shen ieee ec 
Dated | 2 = pa) fed a a Emo se 
LOCALITY 3 S| 5 ae 2p BS rey ~o 5 ® 
SS eS eee. | Me citeamin fake Ae) sgiemo). feel pare eral 
mol *a)/ ae) Ss) es) ss | oS | ta | Sec] ag | ac | Ag 
fee figs WSS MN bea) Re sie 2 on a3 | db= | Re nome) -& 
Ss/is|on|S8/E88| #8 | SS] 82 |eee|] 8S | 8S | 8s 
he — i 
ge [et hen Pe > = cs a a a ae 
cents | cents | cents | cents | cents} cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (average)......... 25-2 | 20-9 | 18-6 | 13-8 | 11-4 15-2 22-0 22-1 20-9 30-7 34-0 55-7 
Nova Scotia (average)........ 27-0 | 22-0 | 18-8 | 14-6 | 12-5 13-6 17-5 23-1 21-0 29-0 32-6 55-6 
I=Sydneys -dac. sss. <8 30 24-8 | 20-9 | 17-5 | 13-9 Ti ee Bas ae, Oe 24-6 20-7 28-7 32 56-1 
2—New Glasgow........+ ~. f80 25 20-7 | 15-3 | 13-3 145 3F ||. eee at 7 21-5 28-3 31-4 53-8 
3—Ambherst.............--- 25 20 16 14 12° | SERS Be. & 25 19-2 27-7 31-6 53-3 
4——alifax. SOs Bisse 25-2 | 18-5 | 17 12-2 | 11-2 11-7 17-5 20-5 20-5 28-4 30-9 55 
5—Windsor.........22-.06- 27 22 20 14 14 LG. |e: 23-5 22-2 30-2 32-8 59 
6—Truro..... Noort eee 25 21-7 | 18 14-3 | 10-7 16E5: |e 23 -3 22-1 30-5 33-5 56-1 
7—P.E.1.—Charlottetown.| 26-5 | 22-5 | 20-5 | 14-5 | 14-5 ]........ 20-0 21-5 19-0 28-6 33-1 55-4 
New Brunswick (average)...} 28-4 | 21-8 | 19-0 | 13-5 | 11-6 13-4 19-3 22-5 21-6 29-6 33-4 56-9 
8—Moncton..............+. 27 19-6 | 18 14-1 | 11-1 12 18 22-5 20 27-9 32-7 56-1 
9—Saint John............. 28-2 | 19-9 | 19-9 | 13-5 | 11-9 14-1 20 22-6 21-7 28-5 32-6 56-1 
10—Fredericton............ 28-3 | 22-5 | 18 14-3 | 11-3 14 15 21-7 21-4 31-9 34-7 57-4 
11—Bathurst. oo)... cee eee 30 25 20 12 12° | See ee ee 23 23-2 30 33-7 58 
Quebec (average)............ 22-6 | 19-5 | 17-5 | 12-7] 8-7 14-1 22-8 19-8 19-6 27-9 31-2 54-6 
12—Quebec..........0.-005. 22-4} 19-1] 138-9 | 12-7] 8 17-6 Po 18-9 17-8 25-5 29-1 47-9 
13—Three Rivers........... 22-8 | 19-7 | 16-8 | 138-4] 8-6 13-6 25-2 20-1 18-4 30 82 56-1 
14—Sherbrooke............ 25-8 | 22-3 |. 18 15-3 | 8-9 15-3 23-6 22-5 19-9 26-1 29-7 54-5 
AB——SOLEl 8. Me aioe s creicee 17-2 | 16-2] 15-5] 10-6] 7-2 12-3 18-3 16-7 18-3 30 31-7 52-5 
16—St. Hyacinthe........ ee} 18-3 | 17-2 | 15-1 | 11-4] 8-8 16-8 21-3 17-3 16-6 29-2 34-4 52-7 
17—St. Johns............ oe| 25-3 | 21-2 | 21-2 | 12-7 | 8-5 13-5 23-7 21-5 18-8 26-7 30-8 55 
18—Thetford Mines... ... AA ei ube 19 15-5 | 12-5} 8-5 12 22 19 QOUStece cmd at oe 60 
19—Montreal............. Se Lebeatieot 22-4] 12-4] 9-5 11-9 23 -2 20:6 20 27-6 29-9 57-4 
20 — dhe oS fo eens ode eve 23-2 | 20-2 | 18-9 | 13-5 | 10-2 14-2 24-5 21-5 20 28-2 31-7 55-6 
Ontario (average)............ 25-8 | 22-0 | 19-5 | 15-0 | 12-5 16-9 22-5 22-6 21-5 30-9 33-0 55-6 
21—Ottawa............0-6 -| 27-6 | 22 22-5 | 15-7 | 11-6 15 20 20-3 20-3 30-3 33-6 58-1 
22—Brockville............. 27-3 | 24-5 | 21-7 | 15-5 | 11-2 15 25 20 20 30-9 33°+2 56-4 
23—Kingston............... 24-6 | 20-1 | 19-6 | 14-2 | 10-6 13-6 21-8 22-3 19-9 28-5 32-3 53-6 
24—Belleville.............. 20-8 | 18-2 | 18-5 | 13 9-8 16-8 23-3 20 18-2 29-9 32 53-5 
25—Peterborough.......... 27-6 | 22-6 | 20-6 | 15-7 | 15-8 17-8 23-5 22-8 22-7 28-8 33-7 54-4 
26—Oshawa........0.eceee- 22-8 | 20-1} 19 13-8 | 12-3 15-5 21 21 19-8 28-4 31-4 56-3 
2—Orillias 3. ae... oF. Res... 23-7 | 19-7 | 19-7 | 14-7 | 18-3 18-7 25 24 23-5 32-8 35-1 60 
28— Toronto. ; 6 eiceecse os « 28-8 | 24 22-3 | 15-7 | 14-7 16-8 22-8 24 23 31-7 35-6 56-9 
29—Niagara Falls.......... 27-6 | 23-2 | 20 16 12-3 17-2 19-7 21-8 21-7 30-4 32-9 55-9 
30—St. Catharines..........| 26-4 | 23-1 | 21-2 | 16-1 | 12-7 17-7 23 -2 22-6 25 28-2 31 54-4 
31—Hamilton........ sate ts 26-8 | 22-9 | 21-4 | 15-9 | 13-7 19-1 19-1 21-9 23-7 28-1 32-1 56-2 
32—-Brantiord .2a2..< cseiee: - 26-2 | 22-2 | 18-6 |] 15-7 | 11-6 17-6 25-2 23-2 19 29-8 32-8 54-2 
83-—CGaltd, i. setae. « emetic 26-7 | 23-5 | 21 17-3 | 14-9 20 25 25 25 29-7 33-2 54:3 
34—Guelph...5 22 5..6....s65.- 22-9 | 20-1 | 18-4 | 14-7 | 12-8 17-7 19 20-6 21-1 28-6 31-4 53-3 
85—Kitchener.............. 23-6 | 21-1 | 18-1 | 15-4 | 12-8 16-8 24 21-4 18-5 28-9 31-1 53-4 
86—Woodstock............. Qi; 23-4 | 18-4 | 14-6] 11-4 16-9 20-5 23-2 22-3 29-6 32 54-5 
Bi PLLALLOrd'). ters ss dsnee on 26-7 | 23-1 | 17-5 | 15-5 | 14-4 19-2 25 22-7 18 28-7 32-4 54-9 
$8=—London! ft gas). sopees 25-9 | 22-6 | 21-2 | 14-8 | 12-4 17-4 21-5 23 21-7 29-8 33-5 55-5 
89—St. Thomas............ 27-7 | 24 19-8 | 15-5 | 12-4 17-3 24-5 23-3 20-5 30-2 32-5 55-9 
40—Chatham.............. 24-7 | 21-5 | 19-8 | 15-5 | 11-2 17-2 21 22 20 28-8 32 54-9 
41—Windsor................ 27-1 | 22-5 | 20-9 | 15-1 | 12-2 16-8 23 23-3 20-2 28-8 31-3 56-2 
A2—Barnigan’s | hss eccactein oe 26-4 | 22 18-3 | 15-7 | 13-2 17-7 18 23-4 23-4 27-4 31 54-8 
48—Owen Sound............ 24-3 | 20 17-8 | 15-3 | 12-3 Pn ee AT Re 22 21 29 31-4 52-9 
44—North Bay.............] 26 20-7 | 18-7 | 13 12 OMe comet 21-7 23-4 30-6 31-8 55-4 
45—Sudbury.............-. 25-3 | 21-1 | 17-6 | 13-6 | 10-6 15-2 22-6 23-1 19-6 29-7 33-6 54-2 
A6—Cobalte. i. 52d. 0. Jeane. 23 22 14 13 IDFRES Tg IE ORE MON 23 23 -2 30-6 32-3 55-8 
47—DimMINS. once osc dee eee: 28-7 | 24-9 | 22-2 | 15-8 | 11-4 17-2 25-7 26 23-8 31-8 35-7 57-1 
48—Sault Ste. Marie........ 27-9 | 23-7 | 20-3 | 14-9 | 12-1 17 20 23-6 21-5 29-6 32-9 56-7 
49—Port Arthur............| 24 19-7 | 17-5 | 13-7 | 12-5 15-2 21-3 22-7 22-8 34-9 38-8 58-8 
50—Fort William...........| 26-4 | 21-8 | 17-4 | 13-4 | 12-7 16-3 25 24-3 23-5 34-6 37-4 60 
Manitoba (average).......... 23-9 | 19-2 | 17-4] 12-5 | 10-5 12-8 21-9 21-3 21-2 34-9 37-5 55-2 
51—Winnipeg............... 26-1 | 20-6 | 19-8 | 12-6 | 11-6 12-1 20-7 22-5 19-4 34-2 36-7 56-5 
62—Brandon............... 21-7 | 17-7} 15 12-3 | 9-3 13-5 23 20 23 35-1 38-3 53-9 
Saskatchewan (average).....| 21-2 | 16-6 | 15-1 | 10-5 | 8-3 11-3 17-7 19-9 18-9 34-7 38-1 56-3 
b3—Regina=stce castes cee 21-9 | 16-7 | 15-7 | 11 9-5 11-7 18-9 19-8 20 33-4 37-5 57-9 
64—Prince Albert.......... 19 15 13-5 6-5 9 17-5 21 18 38 40-3 63-7 
65—Saskatoon.............. 19-8 | 16-3 | 14-9 | 10-6} 7-9 12-2 17:3 19-4 18-8 34-1 37-7 55-3 
56—Moose Jaw............. 24-2 | 18-4] 16-4] 11-5} 9-3 12-1 17 19S exis... 33-3 36-7 58-1 
Alberta (average)............ 21-4 | 17-3 | 14-3] 10-4] 8-4 11-8 18-7 20-1 18-9 31-0 35-4 53-9 
57—Medicine Hat.......... 24-5 | 19-5 | 16-8 | 12-3 | 10-3 13 23-5 19-3 19-4 33-1 38 56-2 
58—Drumbheller............ 18 15 12 8 6 10 18 PAL IR eee 30-2 35-2 52-5 
59—Edmonton............. 20 15-6'| 13-1 | 9-8 | 16-6 12 13-5 20-2 18:5 29-6 32-8 52-1 
60—Calgary................ 22 18-3 |] 15-3 | 11-3 | 10-5 13-4 19-5 21-9 17-7 32-6 37-2 54-6 
61—Lethbridge............. 22-6 | 18 14:3 | 10-6] 8-7 10-7 19 19-2 20 29-4 33-8 54-2 
British Columbia (average).| 26-8 | 21-8 | 20-4 | 14-4 | 18-3 16-1 25-3 24-4 22-1 34-8 38-9 57-4 
G2—HOrnie... 58s. . cde eee 22 18-5 | 18-5} 14 13-5 14-5 25 22 22 33-2 37-2 60 
63—Nelson............ce00. 25 20 23 16 13 18 22-5 25 23 30 35 55 
64— Trail oi en +. scare soe 28 23-7 | 20 14-8 | 12-7 16-7 28-5 26-7 24 36-1 40-2 58-8 
65—New Westminster...... 27-6 | 20-7 | 19-1} 13-2 | 14-4 14-8 24-5 24-7 21-8 34 37-8 57-5 
66—Vancouver............. 28-4 | 23-6 | 20-6 | 14-6 | 14-9 16-9 26-7 23-9 22-3 34-2 38-2 57-8 
67—ViCLOLIA. 24,.5.0c6s100.80.0° 29-2 | 23-6 | 22-2 | 15-3 | 14-3 16-5 24-4 24-9 21-4 37-7 41-2 57-5 
68—Nanaimo............... 29-5 | 23-4 | 20-8 | 14-8 | 13-1 18 28-2 24-6 20 36 40-5 56-2 
69—-Prince Rupert.......... 25 ot 19-3 | 12-7 | 10:3 13-7 22-3 23-3 22-2 36-9 40-7 56-2 





a. Price per single quart higher. b. Pricein bulk lower. oc. Grocers’ quotations. 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF JANUARY, 1938 
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rut Boat 0.4) |S ca cee 3-4 13-0 13-8 15-8 17-1 44.9 36-0 10-3 31-1 36-9 
Pipe Nel Eo in, 6) ORR Oo 45-8 12-8 13-3 14-8 16-6 47-6 36-4 | 10-12 28 35-9 | 1 
BG |b Babe bin) |S SoCo OOK 47-5 12-9 15 18-2 16-3 44-5 35 l1b 31:3 36-4 | 2 
Fre cote (Ot Caney (Ree Arabs! |G arrears (GREE ere 14-2 14 15-1 16 45 38-7 8c 31-7 37-5 | 3 
(0744 |S claw Bion |5 Otas Boe 42 12-3 11-7 15-1 17-4 43-8 33-5 11-8aj 32 35-8 | 4 
PA | ASS Bo Alo dec Ode (ou Rees 12-9 15 15-3 18-2 46 35 10c 30-7 37-7 | 5 
Fh. ain (SC aeADOr acaba non |fo abn rice 38:3 13 13-7 16-3 18-1 42-3 37 3-1 38 6 
74 Tel [Se ae bpeal (coco Ore 48-3 13-2 15-0 19-1 16-8 37-2 30-9 |9-0-10-0) 32-2 35°3 | 7 
28-6 20° Oo Be tat 43-0 13-8 13-6 17-7 16-7 43-0 33°9 10-8 32-0 36-2 
7 as RE Boca |S eae cocks 42-9 13-9 15 16-2 17-3 43-2 36 10 32°3 36-1] § 
PAY fil |e AR Obie] (tert aoe 39-1 13-5 14-8 20-2 16-5 43-8 33-5 12 31:3 36-8 | 9 
30 PAVE |e ee cas 50 14-8 Lif 20-1 18 39-9 33-3 11 34-7 37 «410 
Aion ebab! SO BrE Sol |oxor cabin |oaeeps oar 40 1S) eae. - 14-2 15 45 32-8 10¢ 29-7 34-7 ji 
25-5 19-9 9-0 50-8 18-6 15-7 14-2 16-1 38:5 32-2 10-2 30-4 33-0 
BP abot | RA A Bae bed eae a Bee (GRA Bc [A eee 10-8 13-1 16-6 38-3 31-1 11 30-1 33-5 412 
23-6 [fos Sees [lode mck Ca ee 14-9 13 17-2 40 34:6 Lib” Daapirdst 33-3 ]13 
PAs fll |3 ap are OS Int... Selete'e 15-9 17-8 12-8 15-7 43-1 35:6 11l-laj 31 32-8 [14 
7 St |e Sea | Me | (Ac | ie 15-5 10-7 15-2 35-8 29-3 9c 30 33 {15 
ZOD) RR LOS? fase. « 20 15 13-2 14-8 35-9 31-5 Ob bdlisions 33 {16 
AES oe ACC aah SAS Ode bam (ocrooee 18 18 17-5 16-2 41-1 36-2 I PRON) RE es 
A this 2 Sa | Seen |S ORL Eocel | Poca GRC | Ca OC (OTe PanO (eke Aree 13-4 15-8 34-5 29-2 29 32-7 {18 
31-7 25-7 7:8 50 20-4 18-8 20-4 16-1 40-2 31-2 | 11-12 32-4 33-8 419 
yo ORE | ee Sera 8-4 (ci Uiea| | BAe erie 15-1 13-4 17-6 37-7 31 11 29-9 32-5 {20 
23-7 19-5 10-1 55-4 17-4 17-2 24-8 16-3 36-6 30-8 11-3 32-4 34-8 
261 20 9-6 50 20-4 15-8 25-4 15-4 40 33-4 11 32-2 34-2 j21 
7s tal | ABe)AS cod | AR rset | Ace he 17-8 13-5 21-1 16-3 36:3 30 LO; [espa beg 33-9 |22 
26 LOMO! fh eee lene 50 17-6 16-5 23-8 15-7 37-9 30-7 10 30-5 33-9 {23 
BiG cho actA Rae |S Gr Aare ca Aca Samm eae 18 16-7 23-1 15-4 32-7 29-4 10 33-9 34-3 {24 
oe re AEE Mal ctes Ipe soe Stet fle ate bicters wile eh aes 17 15-7 24-9 18 34-5 29-9 11 32 33-7 }25 
wicheorahetale ph ak eeears © Sie | Hoan 1h Fae 55 16-5 16 23-6 16-3 36-3 31-9 lib 33-5 35-1 |26 
20 NOY Pa sete «eRe 18 18-2 26 17°8 34-7 29-2 11 32-5 35-7 [27 
27-9 20-6 10-9 | oes, oe Ae 19-5 28-6 15-8 37-2 30-8 13) te. Sesaee 35-1 428 
Be Becki) | SCAR trad Ste cial |GICLe, Aan | inde eee 17-6 20 24-9 16-6 GO Sal | cg 12 33 35 {29 
bee eeakelocs [fs sYobebtavs «flo gte sate Se Pe ohet adele Sil he Mee. « 17-4 17 27-2 15-2 he Sa) AR ee 12 33-2 34-3 130 
28 77 oo Bee ee 60 17-7 17 29-6 15-5 36-8 30-4 12 32-7 35 [3k 
Seat Meet toye [hearst tora. « [to guctatets «SMe hotatenane cfle Seemed es 16-8 16-6 28-4 15-2 31-4 27-4 11 34 35 = [32 
5 ate Abate [os ahsta chee fhe dis Rte a oil ato fates, © fle aerate bias 15 16-5 25-8 16-9 32-7 27-8 il 33-5 34-9 |33 
ea ares Pec. akole. 28 CSE, BOI ae 8. 15-3 16 24-6 15-8 34-3 29-1 11 30-3 35 a4 
25 18-5 15 BO fh. ed. = 2 19-3 22-6 15-4 33-4 29-6 11 32-5 34-4 135 
OS | Os Recidl (ae aire |e ie. aco) (acne Aaa 15-7 15-7 24-4 16 32-3 27-3 11 32 34-7 {36 
23-5 LOM FOR fae Nee 18 16 24-8 15-3 31-3 25 UE terre tates 33-9 |37 
20 20 eh PHS RRS 16-3 17-1 28-4 16 33-7 28-7 11 33-5 34-7 {38 
22 TS-U9R. ALG ee. 16-9 17-5 31-3 15-8 34 29-8 11 35-3 36-5 [39 
FA Fi | OAR COS AAR OG GRR Ora |[uneraece 17-3 19-4 28-7 14-6 33-9 29 11 32 34-1 140 
23-7 21-2 7:5 60 MG | se ea 26-2 14-3 36-1 31-2 T2E ees sere 33-9 j41 
25 TO OE. cde B.D Be. 17 16-7 27 15-7 33-8 28-7 11 32-3 34-8 [42 
sae Nelte Pe Meta a ip aio eite es te Meta nels a Ale ater Maras Pla theete wo! 17-7 24-5 14-7 32-1 27-2 11 32 35-1 43 
PA WM) |All Pa |S e Se 18-7 26:3 18-2 44-6 36-7 1 ae ee Oe 34-8 |44 
21 16 7-5 55 15-5 14-3 19-4 17-4 40-4 31-8 TED Den. ieee 34-6 145 
21 20°37. cs dens 52:5 17-7 18-7 16-3 19 46 39 NODS: ese 36-1 |46 
23-5 ys a Ae Pk 60 19-5 21 13-6 18-7 43-7 35-2 14:34), \c pacts 34-7 |47 
20-3 4 Gri Rees oie Sree Ae 17:7 18-1 24-2 17-2 42-5 34-8 12 30 35-2 [48 
order Melek Piscaee Kats ars Ufo atcae ote lls the Seas Pas Mace e « 18-7 16-9 26-2 17-1 40 34-1 Il | .acshaehl gaa Dee 
25 TSAR es Eek 56-7 18-7 17-6 24 16-7 41-1 34-4 11 30 35-7 {50 
22-8 16-8 12-07. Bs%...... 22°3 17-1 z4-5 14-9 39-9 30-5 9-2 27-9 33-3 
23-5 16-8 T200t Rees. 22 17-6 28-6 14-2 40-3 29-8 10 28 33-7 j51 
(Ped Goce adn | oat cyan nee 22-5 16-5 20-3 15-5 39-4 31-2 8:3a} 27-8 32-9 152 
21-8 10-2 1 Se (A er 22-8 18-8 17-8 15-4 39-2 30-4 11-8 28-4 32-8 
21-7 11-5 i eee 22-5 18-9 15-7 15-2 38-3 27-1 12 27-5 31-8 [53 
21 9-5 ZOD) FoR Base 25 18 18-5 15-5 40-5 35-1 11 27-2 33454 
21-1 9-6 1395 UO 8. os: 21 18-3 18-1 15-7 40-9 30-1 12 29-2 32-7 |55 
23-5 10 1b) fe Se8. i. 22:6 19-9 18-8 15-2 37:2 29-1 12 29-8 33-7 156 
22-1 10-9 £2540. 824... 23°8 20-4 19-8 15-7 38-9 29-6 10-8 28-2 33-1 
24 al (Sta Rat ie een 25 21-7 16-4 16-2 42-5 32-1 11 29-7 32 = 157 
19 10 ee, ee eee 25 18 15-9 16-2 40 30-6 10 27-4 33-8 {58 
21-7 11-7 TO FReBs 35 22-2 20-1 19-1 14-9 35:8 27-8 11 28-3 33-3 [59 
22-4 12-4 ee ar Ane 23-3 21-7 29-5 15-6 39-7 27-8 11 27-4 33:4 160 
23-2 10-5 1M Bi Soeee 23-3 20:3 18-2 15-5 36-6 29-5 VLG |e sapsterre 32-9 161 
21-0 14-8 B3°S 623.5. 22-8 20-9 26-4 17-8 35-8 29-1 11-6 31-4 36-2 
25 11-5 4 fe ok eee 22-7 23-3 20-9 18-7 44 34-7 10 28 36-1 |62 
23 © | dots ce TOO bos 30) 0 23 704. |) Gre pe 18 £0" Wines eae: tho eae 35-5 163 
26-7 13 19 fv aee.-30 23-7 23 25:5 18 43 36 12-5a] 32 36-7 164 
Oy a (AS Bie es : S20 Be aGe oss 21-7 17-2 24-4 17-1 29-2 23-3 10 30 35 [65 
18-3 20 LOM beasts «. 22-2 17-8 26-1 16-1 30-7 28-7 1 Ct) el BG 28 34-9 166 
Te a a ere ELOG bata ger ae-s 23-5 19-9 24-5 17-4 32-6 28-4 12-5a] 35-8 37 {67 
5.000604) G0 Gp R60 di iGo Gob he.c) BLcuenool aoptbeed seceoorc 23 36-7 18-2 33 26 119. |... vscnshery BOcaINOe 
£0.44... 88. J. 1S als. Cee IS Goes 20-7 26-7 19-2 34-1 26-5 14-3a} 31 37-8 |69 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING 














2 é af F Canned Vegetables 
3 ce = eT, 123 Ror wus saan yenern ree 
g aa! 2 5.2 a. elias o 
2 B é ye S28 | oa |] 2 i 
LOCALITY Be | 8 = halts af BSF - oe Lk a4 
sen as ze zao = ~Te A Pa 2 
ao an oe rysttien § oO -& da a a 
oe | Se jueeul oe. | Sar} Ga |) see) pee lee || eee 
3 | #2 | 38 | 232/28 | 82 | 38 | 28 | ge | es 
a8 oo Ba | o@n] Sa Le a a x 
6 fa Aaah ites 3 es a = a 3 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (average)................. 23-3 7-2al = =—:15-9 4-5 5-8 8-2 10-9 11-8 11-6 11-6 
Neva Scotia (average)............... 22-4 7-2 16-2 5-1 6-1 7-7 12-6 12-3 11-8 11-7 
1=Sydiiey 2c. 0b tens dees. 22 8 17 4-9 5-9 7:3 11-7 12-1 11-7 11-8 
2—New Glasgow..............55. 23-9 7-3 16-2 5 6-1 7-2 12 11 11 10-9 
SAMMOLBbs de ooh ec ohh « es stctedee sc 21-2 7-3 15 5 6 7-7 12-3 12 12-7 11-4 
4—Halifax cae o.8 «Bitte wate a crle tte aete es 21-5 6-6-7 16-2 5 6-1 8 15 12-3 11-4 11-3 
b= Windsor see. ey es ee 22-8 | 7-3-8 17 5-4 6-2 7-8 12 13-8 12-2 12-8 
G—IPTUTG) Sato bis stew s.cle Retdale ok 23 6-7-3 15-7 5 6 8-1 12-7 12-8 11-6 11-9 
7—P.E.i.—Charlottetown......... 22°4 8-0 17-8 4-8 6-0 7-9 14-0 12-6 i2-4 12-5 
New Brunswick (average).......... 20°0 7-9 16-9 4-8 6-0 7-6 13-6 12-4 11-6 11-6 
S— Moncton a3. 2...3..0 ek ss sae Mee ae 22-3 8 16 4.9 6 8-4 i5 12-3 11-8 11-6 
O—Saint JOM sb sch. + cece eel lele 23 6-7-3 18-9 4-9 6-1 7-6 13-1 11-9 11-3 11-6 
10—Fredericton................00-- 22-3 8 16 4-9 6-2 7-7 13-4 12-1 11-4 11-5 
11--Bathuraty s,s.) ocho: «+ sh fe geek 24-4 8-7b} 16 4-6 5:5 6-8 13 13-2 11-7 11-8 
Quebec (average)................... 20-9 5-9 13-8 4-4 5-7 6-3 10-8 9-9 11-4 11-0 
12—-Quebecy. Pi. ict sv etsls a. erate aeleas 22-5 5-9 -5c 14-2 4-6 5-9 7-2 10-6 10-2 10-7 10-2 
13—Three Rivers.................. 21-7 5-3-6 14-8 4.9 5-7 i 12-7 10-2 12-5 11-2 
14—Sherbrooke...2...2...00secee% 21-3 6 13-4 4-4 6 6 11-6 9-7 11-5 12-3 
15—BSorel.....25...4.. ATI Te abies Pan 20-8 4-7b 14-1 3-7 5 5-6 10 9-8 11-4 10-6 
16—St. Hyacinthe............... wef | 19-4 5:3 13-5 4-1 5-8 7-4 10 9-5 12-2 12-1 
T= SUC IGHUS: iiies sto neck Gola. 21-2 5-3 13-7 4 5 5-3 10 9-9 10-3 11-4 
18—Thetford Mines................ 19-8 6 13-4 4-8 6 5-2 10-4 10 13-2 10-7 
19=~Montrealy. .. 5.32565 « «te oe fatness 21-6 6-7-3 14-5 4-8 5-8 7-4 10-1 10 10-7 10-6 
D0 =—EA ULL 4 em inhs f= on cheb clo ce ceo eee 19-8 |5-3-7-3 12-6 4-6 5-7 6 11-8 9-8 10 10-1 
Gntario (average)...............008- 22-9 6-8 15-4 4-0 5-6 8-8 10-9 11-4 11-1 11-2 
P= COULD WH oc iss Shain che oe eee ors 22°3 7:3 14-7 5-1 6 9 11-5 10-3 10-5 10:8 
22—Brockville.............seceees- 20-7 6-7 14 4-6 5-5 8 12 10-7 10-5 10-6 
25——WWinGstOn-, .. bcs 5 ve. ce oe Mecion 21-3 6-6-7 14-2 4-3 5-2 8-1 11-4 10:5 10-2 10-1 
24—Belleville............ rid 21-6 6-6-7 14-7 3° 5-3 8 10-3 10-1 10-3 10-6 
25—Peterborough........ ug 20-9 6-6-7 13-8 3:4 5-2 8-5 10-4 10-2 10-1 10-4 
26—Oshawa......... = 23-3 |6-7-7-3 14-7 3-4 5-4 8-3 10-2 10-7 10-6 10-7 
27—Orillia............¢ fy 23-7 6-7 19 3°9 5-2 8-4 10-6 12-1 11-9 12-1 
ZS—TOTONtOs. os hch ssc b beech See ots 25 7-3 16-8 3°6 5-4 8-4 10 10-8 10-6 10-6 
29—Niagara Falls.................. 22-5 7°3 15-3 3°8 5-7 9-1 11-6 10-2 10-2 11-1 
30—St. Catharines.........  ...... 23-4 7-3 16-8 3°6 5-7 9-9 11-7 10-2 10-7 10-8 
Bl— Hamilton... ces. seeiae ct ce tee et 26-4 |6-7-7-3 15-7 3:5 6 8-7 10 10-6 10-3 10-4 
B2-—-Branttord.....ssscr asked eae 24 7°3 16-1 3°5 5-6 9-4 10-1 11-2 10-5 10-4 
BO eral G Pn eck g ficleceeaake Se Ae ccs 24-9 7:3 16-3 3:5 5-7 8-9 10-5 11-5 11-1 11-4 
34—Guelph.,......... BPs a iafo ate ete ays 23-7 6-7 16-4 3-4 5:5 9-4 10-9 11:3 11 11-3 
o0— Kitchener... .)...s2-.s6 seeks 24-5 6-7 16-4 3-6 5-8 9-2 10-8 10-8 11-2 11-1 
36-—-Woodstock...)...h5 «ss os ero: 22-1 6-7 14-7 3-1 5 9 9-7 11-7 11 11-1 
Ol DUratlOrd.4 iis os os cs sieves Cates 22-1.16-7-7-3 16-7 3°3 5-8 9-2 10-8 12 10-8 11-2 
BO— LONG ON. ob cine bieic'e e bioleok ae eeelers 23 6-7-7-3 17-6 3-5 5-3 9-2 10-8 12-1 11-4 11-2 
SV— Nt. LOMAS. .),..5,. 0h. oe eects «is 24-1 6-6-7 18-5 3°8 5-4 9-6 11-7 12-5 11-5 11-9 
40—Chatham i... ics ce code es 21 6 15-3 3-6 5-5 8-6 10 12-2 11-3 11-5 
41——Windsor.2 : 523). 258% oct tld a. 20-7 |6-7-7-3 15-3 Biov A 5-2 7-7 9-8 11-2 11-1 11-1 
A2—Sarnla sy ccisccs bocce ecele cleseens 24-1 16-7-7-3 12-5 3-2 5-5 8-6 11-2 12-3 11-7 11-1 
43—Owen Sound................... 21-8 6-7 14.3 3-3 5-2 8-5 11-1 10-8 10-4 10-8 
44—North Bay:.4:) «ocuie ss cleale ees « 23-8 6-7-3 15 5-1 6 9-3 12-7 12-3 13-1 12-8 
4b—Sudbury 2.25. tee oc de Meta oe 21-3 7°3 13-8 4-9 7 8-7 11-9 11-7 12 12 
46—Cobalt) 2555 ce ese « cste swans. 22-9 6-7 16 5-5 6 9-1 12 12-4 12 12-7 
4— TIMMINS). 23.28 setts «actos oetlets, « 23 6-7 12-6 5-1 6 8-9 11-9 12 11-8 11-8 
48—Sault Ste. Marie............... 21-9 6-6-7 14 4-8 5:6 9 11 12-3 11-9 11-8 
49—Port Arthur................... 22-5 16-7-7-3 17 5 5-7 9-1 11-2 11-8 11-5 ub ache 
50—Fort William.................. 23-4 16-7-7-3 13-4 5 6-2 9 10-5 12-3 11-2 11-8 
Manitoba (average)................. 25-6 2-0 16-8 4-3 5-9 9-6 10-4 13-4 12-1 12:5 
61— Winnipeg.” ....).'....05 sca dene cele s 25-4 6-4-8 16-8 4.8 5-7 9-2 10-1 13 12 12-4 
b2-—Brandon is sees c os oo dee ae 25-8 16-4-7-1 }........ 4-6 6 10 10-7 13-8 12-1 12-5 
Saskatchewan (average)............ 23°79 7-3 17-8 4-8 5-9 9-3 10-8 13-6 12-1 12-3 
GS—Reginai ss inchs. chess de aedie os 24-2 | 7-2-8 18-5 4-8 6-2 8-9 10 13-5 10-8 11-5 
64—Prince Albert.................. 24-1 6-4 20 4-8 5-2 8-8 11-7 14-2 13-7 13-3 
55—Saskatoon.............eccceee: 22-3 (he Wh le hea Bees 4-8 6 9-5 10-6 13-1 12-1 12-5 
56— Moose Jaw..........ccccccceees 24-3 8 15 4-9 6 9-8 10-8 13-6 11-8 12 
Alberta (average)................... 26-0 7-8 16-5 4-9 6-0 8-1 10-5 12-9 12-5 12-4 
57— Medicine Hat.................. 26-7 8 15 4-7 6 7-9 10-2 13-2 12-9 12-8 
58—Drumbeller..................-. 25-4 6-8-8 15 4-8 6:7 7-2 10-6 13-5 12-8 12-5 
59—Edmonton.................005- 24-8 7-2-8 17-8 4-8 6-2 8-2 10-3 12-9 12-6 12-4 
60—Calgary...........cccccceeeees 28-7 8 18 5 5-8 8-5 10-1 12-6 12-4 12-3 
61—Lethbridge..................0. 24-2 20S, Tere. 5 5-4 8-9 11-5 12-1 11-7 11-8 
British Columbia (average)......... 25-9 9-5 19-0 5-3 6-4 7:4 8-4 13-2 12-4 12-3 
62—HOrnio... os. ebias dot cis te ec oatiie « 26-7 10 17-5 5-1 6-8 8-4 9-4 13 12-6 13 
G3-—Nelson: : 2c ices os so dee stead. 25 10 18 5-4 v uf 8 13 13 13 
64—Praill i> Se ccicme tees vic tok cee 24-2 10 17 5-7 6-2 8-1 8-8 13-4 13-4 13-6 
65—New Westminster.............. 25-5 | 9-9-6 18-9 5-2 6-2 6-8 7-9 12-5 11-4 12 
66—Vancouver.........-.ececeseees 25-7 9-9-6 20-2 5-3 6 6-9 8-3 12-5 11-3 12-1 
67—Victoria...... De eres cdot settles 26-9 9 19-7 5-3 6-6 7:7 7:8 12-9 12-2 12-2 
68—Nanaimo...............200000 28-7 On eae Sos race moe 7-4 9-1 14-4 12 12-5 
69—Prince Rupert................. 24-3 9-10 21-7 5-5 6-3 7-2 7-9 14 13-1 13-5 








a. Chain stores etc., sell bread undelivered, at lower prices in most of the cities. b. Grocers’ quotations. 
c. Including fancy bread. 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF JANUARY, 1938 












































Potatoes Apples é 
$ | 2 95 Malice ae 
. oe o Bi) ro 2 hd 
pea ES Oy dealt eee ast Elle bas | Biter thielg 
gan| es Sed Skate ee eee elie Be> | eae) ge bog 
Pe oS F <i ery 22 w | oo 8 ee o. 
won 3 >& 8 Ss Q-4 8 o> AS a ot 2.0 2 ha e2 P.O 
-H2 ee aa ca $ ee oe a ON 7) a of 3 > 
aq, | ag 2 ac} Guat Se wt Sex ioaes 5 va ie ae oN pie 
sssi2se | 4 » | 88 | $8 | 88 | 88) & d 3 as Pe Pa 
re fo ow a, = cS & ee 6) Ss o) isl 6) 
cents cents $ cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
5-9 5-2 965 20-2 21-2 15-9 11-4 17-6 15-1 58-6 17-8 54-0 43-9 
5-5 6-1 919 19-2 17-5 13-3 12-1 16-4 15-1 58-5 17-5 58-6 43-4 
4.9 6-5 913 TUN EH | eas RP eee 12-7 11 15-2 14-7 55 17-7 51 48-6], 1 
5-4 6 938 19-6 20 13-7 13-5 15-3 13-9 55 Ute Sintec he ec 44 2 
§-2 5-2 875 18-8 19-3 13 11-2 17 14 | SR Soe... 16-5 60 45 3 
6-1 6 839 17-5 17-4 12-5 12-9 17-1 16-9 70 16-6 61-7 49-7 | 4 
5-8 6-2 1-05 20 AG | se Aes 12 17-2 To A7h ae Cte 18-1 58-5 49-5 | 5 
6-5 6-4 899 19-6 18-1 14-6 11-8 16-3 15-1 54 18-5 61-7 47-8 1 6 
6-1 5-9 670 15-0 16-1 26-8 12-5 15-7 1 oa let rie oe 19-6 49-8 49-217 
5-6 5-7 825 17-7 18-3 14-4 11-8 16-6 14-4 49-5 17-3 57-2 56-5 
5-6 5-1 903 18-1 19-9 14-7 12-8 16-7 14-7 49 LGeGs teas A58) e ee 52-21 8 
5-9 6-4 802 17-4 20-5 13-9 11-4 16-2 PS IGORTR Jee. 16-2 54-5 52-5 | 9 
6-2 6-1 854 18 17-8 15 12-1 16-4 14-8 50 17-7 59-8 47-3 {10 
4-8 5 742 17-1 15 14 10-7 17 14 1S PR eS 18 6.by |e eee 50 11 
§-2 6-3 839 18-3 26-1 14-3 11-6 16-5 14-4 53-6 18-3 59-5 42-8 
5-5 6-6 84 18-9 23-3 14-5 12-3 17-4 15-1 85 20-8 66-8 43-8 |12 
5-4 6-6 83 19-9 24-1 15-5 11-6 16-2 14-3 52 18-1 60 45-2 113 
4-6 5-8 898 19-4 37-8 14-9 12-2 17-5 15-4 51 20-1 60-4 43-9 {14 
5-6 6:6 672 LY (GY5 | VAR Ie 12-3 11-1 13-6 13-5 47-5 17-4 50 40-4 }15 
4-5 6-7 783 15-3 29 13-8 12-2 17-5 14-8 50 17-5 58 41-7 116 
5-2 6-5 90 19-1 30 14-4 12-1 17 14-6 51-3 15-6 65 43-2 117 
4.4 5-5 91 19-4 20 15 10-2 17-8 12-9 57 1S Fil wagisicnn ie 44.7 118 
5-8 6-1 915 17-7 24-9 13-8 11-3 16-7 13-6 85-4 17-2 56-9 41-6 119 
5-6 6 804 18-2 19-8 14-4 11-6 15 15-8 57-5 19-4 59 40-8 120 
8-4 §-2 900 19-1 21-1 16-5 11-6 16-9 15-5 57-2 16-8 54-6 42-9 
5-3 6-5 924 20-9 24-1 15 10-9 16-7 16-2 59-6 18 53-2 41-8 }21 
5-1 5-8 99 20-4 22 tle Sad: 10-6 17 15 45 18 60 44.7 \22 
6-5 5-2 1-011 20-3 24a Sul stk deo. 11-7 16-9 15-4 59 16-6 57 42-4 |23 
5-1 5-3 946 19-6 Q3rSvbaek Sok, 11-6 16-5 14-6 56-3 16-3 58 42-3 |24 
6-4 4-7 78 15-2 DANGER YN |e Oh) ecko 11-3 17 14-7 58 17-5 50-2 41-1 {25 
5-6 §-2 757 15-9 TBR) eal ee 11-8 17 15-1 65 17-6 63-5 43 26 
5 5 7A 15 DSB Chek. date 10-4 16-7 14-4 69 17-2 52-7 42-8 {27 
5:3 5-3 833 17-3 DAIS SST | (RRO ae Pa 9-9 16-7 14-8 58-3 16 56-4 41-8 |28 
6-3 5-3 946 19-2 PySoy | Ae Ae 10-3 17-4 15-1 69-5 15-1 59 43-3 {29 
7 5-7 861 17-4 19a ek Fae 10-5 17-3 15-4 60 14-7 44 42 30 
5-9 5-8 81 18-3 22-8 15 12-1 16-9 LO f ASR Pees 15-1 59 42-3 131 
5-1 5 772 15-3 1 SO Me steaks 12-4 17-1 14-9 52-3 16-6 44 41-1 {32 
5-1 5-5 755 17-7 LSsbiy ee SS 11-5 17 RUE | pict biste te 16-4 58 41-2 133 
5 4-8 697 15-5 1G) Pa sb verdes 11-7 16-7 15-2 53-3 16-4 52 41-8 |34 
8-4 5-1 754 16 PAUL | RR, Sees > 12 16-7 1D 82) 48 ee 1647 [kes ethene 40-6 135 
6 4-9 79 17-7 1 GPO Wore 11 16-7 1426515... Os tetinds eee 40-2 136 
6-3 5-1 669 14-8 LOSSeik ei 12-6 16-8 14-07 Poe ee 2 16-5 59 41-7 {37 
5-8 5-9 85 17-1 NSM ed, Bo 11-3 16-1 14-5 51 16 59-5 41 38 
5-4 5-3 956 19-3 1S 2Oii. ok seme 12-1 16-5 14-9 46 17-9 50 42-5 139 
4-9 4-1 925 18-5 DUO el. «ces 11-2 16-6 UGE beds Se ag eae 15-7 58-5 41-7 140 
4-7 4-6 976 17-8 1607-41] Pane Aen 10-6 16 14-8 43 165 Oupa ees 216 41-9 {41 
5-3 5-1 872 18-8 PANY 1 | ee See 11-7 16-4 15-3 45 14: Oil 5 eS 41-9 142 
5-1 4-9 677 14-4 ley (0 laces Sean 10-9 16-2 14-9 55 17-8 50 41-2 |43 
5-3 5:5 983 21-6 DOKON | Uavek ae oe 13-5 16-8 16-8 62-3 18-6 52-5 44.2 444 
§-5 5-7 1-062 Qo Oo oisleve aoe 17 12-3 17-6 17-1 57-8 17-5 56-5 47 45 
5-3 6-5 1-22 PAS 7) | Vee Ae AL 17-3 13-3 18-8 16 62-8 19-6 54-7 46-6 146 
5-1 5-3 1-441 Ye S| a 17-4 12-5 18-3 17-8 66-2 17-5 58 46-7 147 
7-4 5-1 1-037 21-8 23-3 20 11-6 16-6 15 59-7 16-9 55 45 48 
5-4 4-7 1-011 21-6 28-5 15-6 12-5 17 17-8 58-8 18 48-1 42-9 149 
5-4 4-4 999 20-1 17-5 15 11-5 17-9 17 59-2 16-8 49-5 44.4 150 
6-5 4-2 709 15-Dat se ck aoe. 14.9 10-6 17-6 15-1 63-2 17-6 48-0 43-2 
6-2 3-7 722 5357) | (AR A en 14-7 10-4 17-6 15-1 62-5 17-3 45-3 42-8 151 
6-7 4-6 695 Usa 0 ae ee 15 10-8 17-5 15-1 63-8 17-8 50-7 43-6 152 
6-5 4-4 1-093 A fol ee 19-1 10-7 17-6 15-4 63-1 20-0 51-0 46-7 
6-3 4-7 1-07 DRS || Pa eo 21 10-7 18-5 14-7 64 18-9 50-6 46-2 153 
6-9 4-9 1-19 DSM TA sc. eae 20-4 9-8 18-6 16-4 65-1 22-5 52-1 48 54 
5-9 4-7 1-08 22+ GO scale oe 15 10-9 17-3 14-8 64-1 19-7 49-5 45-7 155 
a 4-3 1-03 Poy | Pe 20 11-5 15-9 15-8 59-3 18-7 51-7 46-8 156 
&-7 Al 857 19-3 |... cs oaks 16-0 10-4 18-5 15-3 62-0 19-9 62-7 44.8 
5 3:6 944 22D oon se ete 17-8 10-4 18-1 15-3 62-2 20-2 54 45-3 157 
§-2 4-6 1-02 ANE (| Re oe 15 9-8 18-7 15-4 65 20 53-7 46-2 158 
6-5 4-8 693 15M. Sere 17 li 18 15-5 60-1 19-4 51-7 45-2 159 
5-9 3-9 949 PAS AL EAR RG 15 10-7 18-2 15 60-1 19-2 48-7 44-1 {60 
5 3-8 68 5 Or ae An A 9 15 10-2 19-3 15-1 62-7 20-6 55-5 43 61 
7:2 4-4) 1-554 re 18-3 10-4 17-5 14-4 58-2 18-9 47-8 41-8 
77 3-4 1-21 2D, BA «coke oo oe 20 11-7 19-2 16 63-7 22 53-3 47-2 162 
ff 4 1-75 30. VG cck.s ote a sabieie 10 18 15 60 20 50 45 63 
8 3-5 1-70 OGr Bal. ok ofoae 20 10-2 18-7 15 60-7 22 52-3 45 64 
6-9 4-7 1-30 VA | (ee 16-5 10 16-7 13-2 52-4 16-8 43-9 37-7 165 
6-3 4-6 1-30 QB Sus 6 34 decks 15 10 16-3 13-9 55 16-5 44.7 38-8 166 
6-4 4-8 1-58 BO. Gh. oh icteseseids-came ome 10 17 13-2 59 16:3 45 38-2 167 
8-2 5 1-48 DS SME ois ct ake Mel occ cle nett 10-7 16 13-7 54-5 17-7 45 40 69 
7°8 4-9 2-11 al LSE 20-2 10-9 18-1 14-8 60-3 20 48-2 42-8 169 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING 
Sugar uv i Ae 
ais SS B lig beige | & : £ 
+ a Ate =O h =~ Be 
ge 12 | g.] #9 |S | 22] & z sé ais 
LOCALITY = 3 |8 |ges) 28 | 8 fa | $s | ne 
S dole |S RSS cee IC a Sedat “S a. g5 Ly 
3.2 gel wd | re OH ee met | Bad AO 78 ae re) Sa Sag 
a | Baa om | a eee) Vie | eed e a a - A os8 
25/38/48] gS |888| Bo | 48] BR] £8 | 28 | #8 | 252 
ha oO a= tet q 
GM HAWO © | eal ao a c ow 6) a wD a 
cents | cents | cents} centa| cents! cents | cents| cents cents cents cents $ 
Dominion (average)....... 6-5 | 6-4 | 35-3 | 57-4 | 19-6 13-8 | 2-6 37-1 49-0 11-6 5-1 14-444 
Nova Scotia (average)...... 6-51 6-1] 39-6 | 58-1] 19-2 9-8 | 2-7 41-6 37-8 12-3 5-1 15-000 
1—Sydney.............: 6-6 | 6-1 | 38-6 | 57-2 | 20-7 9-71 2-4 41-3 41-1 12-2 BR SAREE, 
2—New Glasgow........ 6-4] 6-2 | 38-7] 56-4 | 19-3 9-4] 2-8 43-4 35-1 12-8 imesh see 
3—Ambherst...........-. 6-51 6 43-3 | 61-9 | 16-2 9-7} 2-4 37-5 36-2 12-2 5 &1:..2S: AOR. 
4—Plalifax.,. 13... +04 s0* 6-1] 6-2 | 34-3 | 56-2 | 21-4 9:7] 2-8 50 42-7 12-6 5-2 15-00 
5—Windsor.............- 6-6 | 6 40-4 | 59 18-7 10 2-7 40 38-2 11-8 5 123.6 A. 
Gi Truro. ). bcd... stsks 6-7 | 6-3 | 42-2 | 57-9 | 18-6 10 3 37-2 33-7 12 Biedit: 2.8 R28. 
7—P.E.L-Charlottetown| 6-2} 5-8 | 41-4] 55-5 | 18-5 13-7 | 2-7 41-2 39-3 12-1 5-0 13-400 
New Brunswick (average).| 6-7 | 6-4 | 42-8] 58-1 | 18-4 10-0] 2-8 38-8 37-1 12-1 5-1 15-000 
8—Moncton...........-- 6-5 | 6-3 | 40-9 | 59-1 | 19-4 9-7} 2-9 42-6 37-9 11-8 4-9 g 
9—Saint John........... 6-5 | 6-4 | 39-3 | 56-7 | 17-7 9-9} 2-9 39-9 37-6 12-4 5-2 15-00 
10—Fredericton.......... 6-9 | 6-7 | 41-5 | 58-6 | 16-5 9-9] 2-6 32-6 34-7 11-8 Be) 28 RRS. 
11—Bathuret..0).....5.5% 6-7 | 6-2 | 49-5 | 58 20 16:3 |, 52:7 40 38-3 12-2 6-91 438-9) AB. 
Quebec (average).......... 6-0] 5-8 | 34-4] 54-2 | 19-6 12-7] 2-8 41.3 51-6 10-3 4-9 13-875 
12—Quebec............-+- 6 5-8 | 33-2 | 59-2 | 21-6 15-2 | 2-7 38-8 60 10-2 4-9 13-50 
13—Three Rivers......... 6-3 | 6-1 | 37-5 | 63-5 | 19-4 14-81 3-6 43-7 60 11-2 5 14-00 
14—Sherbrooke.......... 5-9] 5-9 | 31-9] 57-1 | 19-6 11-4] 3 42-5 46-3 10-9 5 14-50 
15—Sorel.........0.scee0% 5-9 | 5-7 | 33 50-4 | 16:8 10 2-4 38-3 50 10 ryid an oe ee 
16—St. Hyacinthe........ 5-9 | 5-8 | 37 44.5 | 18 12-0 | 527 37-1 48-3 10 4-9 13-00 
17—St. Johns...........3- 6 5-9 | 30 45-7 | 19-8 12 2-6 43-3 48 10 5 13-50 
18—Thetford Mines.......| 6 5-6 | 35-5 | 55-4 | 18-7 13-3 | 2-7 42 50 10 B-Si BES- Bhee.. 
19—Montreal............. 5-9 | 5-8 | 34-5 | 56-8 | 20-2 13-3 | 2-5 42-1 50-2 10-4 4-9 }14-00-14-25 
$0-—Hull. 10.48... . 2d o8s 6-1] 5-9 | 36-9} 55-5 | 22-7 11-4} 2-7 44-3 52 10-3 5 14-50 
Ontario (average).......... 6-5 | 6-4] 35-1] 61-5 | 19-7 12-1] 2-4 36-0 49-0 10-9 5-1 14-188 
91=-OttAWS. te ide ..ce beds 6-2}| 6 34-8 | 62-3 | 18-1 13-2 | 2-6 43 53-8 10-8 4-9 14-50 
22—Brockville........... 6-3 | 6-1 | 33-5 | 61-7 | 23 10 2-7 37-8 45-5 10-6 5.2 13-00 
23—Kingston.........+++. 6-2] 6 35-2 | 54-9 | 18-4 11-6] 2-7 40-4 44 10-4 5 14-00 
24—-Belleville............ 6-5 | 6:4 | 36-3 | 61 21-2 10-2] 2-3 32-9 51-7 10-4 5-5 14-00 
25—Peterborough 6-1] 6 37-4 | 59-1 | 18-2 12-9 | 2-5 34-9 49-2 10-3 5-3 14-75 
26—Oshawa 6-3 | 6-2 | 37-5 | 57-3 | 19-8 10-9} 2-4 34-2 51-2 10-9 53 13-50 
27—Orillial.¢. 03... 08 - 6-3 | 6:3 | 32-2 | 62-4 | 20 10 2-3 35 52 9-7 5-7 14-50 
28—Toronto 0.08... ..b 8s 6 5-9 | 36-3 | 58-8 | 16-9 11-1] 2-3 34-2 48-7 10 4-8 13-00 
29—Niagara Falls........ 6-6} 6-5 | 36-6 | 60 19 11:3 | 2-1 38-3 55 10-8 5-1 112-50-13-00g 
30—St. Catharines........ 6-5 | 6-4] 36-5 | 63-3 | 19-4 12-4 | 2-4 37-5 50 11-1 5.2 13-252 
81—Hamilton............ 6-1] 6 35-7 | 63-2 | 21-1 10-5 | 2-1 32-3 44-4 10 5 13-50 
32—Brantford............ 6-2] 6-2 | 35-1 | 62-9 | 19-1 10-7 | 2-4 32-8 46-7 9-7 5-6 13-50 
Boalt. clic kde sess t aes 6-4] 6:5 | 33-6 | 60-7 | 18-5 11-8] 2-4 40-7 50 10-7 5-2 14-00 
34—Guelph..........-+-.- 6-4] 6:4] 33-4 | 62-1] 19-5 10:4] 2-3 40-4 53-3 10-9 4-6 14-00 
35—Kitchener............ 6-4] 6-4 | 33-2 | 61-9 | 19-6 11-3] 2-2 41-9 55 10-1 4-6 14-00 
36—Woodstock........... 6-4] 6:4] 35-8 | 59-7 | 20-8 10 2-6 34-8 49-7 10-5 5-4 14-00 
37—Stratford...........++ 6-7 | 6:5 | 34-7 | 66-2 | 20-1 11-2) 92-1 36-9 50 10-5 5-2 13-50 
88—London............0- 6-5} 6:5 | 40 63-9 | 17-8 12-41) 2-3 36-5 45 10-3 5-1 14-00 
39—St. Thomas.......... 6-6 | 6:4 | 39-6 | 64-6 | 20-3 12-4] 2-4 39-2 48-3 11-1 5-4 13-50 
40—Chatham............ 6-6 | 6:4 | 32-7 | 56-2 | 18-7 11-5] 2-1 33-7 52-5 10 4-9 g 
41—Windsor.............- 6-2] 6-1] 30-6 | 58-7 | 17-8 10-2112 30-8 50 10 4-6 13-75g 
SE oS te ICTS A 6-7 | 6:6 | 32-6 | 62-1] 15-6 11-1] 1-6 S654 ARES 10-2 5 14-50 
48—Owen Sound.......... 6-3 | 6-1] 38-7] 64-1 | 19-9 10-2} 2-4 29-4 41-2 10-6 5 14-00 
44—North Bay........... 6-9 | 6-6 | 42-8 | 638 22-5 15 2-6 33-5 50 12-5 4-6 16-00 
45—Sudbury2..5...2. ssi. 6-8 | 6:6 | 33-4 | 66-2 | 21-7 14-7 | 2-8 39-9 60 13 5 16-25 
46—Cobalt.........--+++- 7-1| 7-1 | 83-9 | 61-3 | 18-7 15 2-8 29-5 42-5 13-3 Bs GA). Pease 
47—Timmins............. 7-1] 6-8 | 36-2 | 63-1 | 21-2 15:4] 2-6 37-3 So ay. .e. Se 5 17-50 
48—Sault Ste. Marie...... 6-6 | 6-5 | 30 67-5 | 20-9 14-6 | 2-5 34 49-3 12-8 5-1 14-00 
9—Port Arthur.......... 6-3 | 6-1 | 33-3 | 60-4 | 22-3 15-4] 2-8 34-4 52-5 12-5 5 15-00 
50—Fort William......... 6-8 | 6:8 | 31-3 | 56-8 | 21-6 14-1} 2-3 36-7 45 11-5 4-7 15-00 
Manitoba (average)........| 7-0] 6-8 | 33-4] 53-1] 20-3| 13-1] 2-5] 31-9] 55-3] 13-1 5-3 | 20-000 
61—Winnipeg.............- 6-9 | 6-9 | 34-3 | 51-8 | 19 10-7} 2-6 32-3 53 12-9 5-6 18-50 
62—Brandon............. 7 6-6 | 32-4 | 54-3 | 21-5 15-4] 2-4 31-4 57-5 13-2 5 21-50 
Saskatchewan (average)...) 7-2 | 7-1] 32-4] 54-8 | 19-2 19-3} 2-8 35-2 54-8 14-9 SOc Litas. 
53—Regina...........000- 6-9 | 7-2] 32-5 | 54-7] 17-3 17-8a] 2-8 37 56-7 13-2 Ne Gea eed 
54—Prince Albert........ 7-31 7-1 | 32-7 | 55 21 20-1a] 2-7 34-2 55 14 SAN b gS, 
65—Saskatoon............ 7-5 | 7-3 | 32-1 | 54-5 | 19-8 19-3a} 2-7 35-4 57-5 13-8 Ol. Le. 
56—Moose Jaw...........- 6-9 | 6-8 | 32-4 | 54-9 | 18-6 20a 2-9 34 50 15 4-0, ibe we 5. 
Alberta (average).......... 6-9 | 6-8 | 32-3 | 51-4 | 19-6 17-6 | 2-8 32-5 54-9 14-5 x a oN 
57—Medicine Hat........ 7 6-7 | 30 50-5 | 21-3 20-5a] 2-8 oF ee ee. ae 4-9 g 
58—Drumbheller.......... 7-2) 07-2 | 35 54-5 | 22 20a 3 31-2 55 15 BrGsht 2h. cee. 
69—Edmonton........... 6-9 | 6-9 | 35 51-9 | 20-3 16-5a| 2-9 35-4 48 14-7 4-9 g 
60—Calgary.............. 7 6-9 | 32-2 | 51-7 | 16-9 16-a} 2-8 33-8 56-7 13-2 4-9 g 
61—Lethbridge........... 6-6] 6-3 | 29-4 | 48-2 | 17-4 15a 2-6 35 60 15 ot. chemi 
British Columbia average) 6-7 | 6-5 | 33-5 | 51-5 | 20-0 21-4] 2-6 37-0 53-9 12-1 Bee Te. eee. 
62—Fernie.............08- 8 7-6 | 35 51 17-5 21-2a] 2-7 40 54 12-5 aS fees oe eed 
63—Nelson........ aah Aap vf 7 30 55 17 Dia bP Ai. 35 54 12 Hh. 2i) CUE... 
64—Trail........ aie Rey 6-9 | 6-6 | 32-3 | 52 20-3 23-3a} 2-9 39 50 14 C-iae. e  : 
65—New Westminster....| 6-2] 5-8 | 33 49-6 | 18-7 19-4a} 2-7 36-1 52-5 11-8 Sole.2 ps8 
66—Vancouver........... 6-1] 6 33 49-4 | 19 19-8a] 2-6 32 56-2 11-3 5 sii ble. Bia... 
67—Victoria.............. 6-8 | 6-3 | 34-6 | 51-7 | 21-6 19-8a] 2-8 37-1 55-5 11-6 Sh bls MOBS 
68—Nanaimo............. 6-4] 6:4] 36-7 | 50-7] 24-5 20a 26 Wee. 55 11 Se. bi PP pone 3 
69—Prince Rupert........ 6-4] 6-1] 33-3 | 52-5 | 21-5 22-7al 3-1 39-7 54 12-6 5B 3is..eaies 





a. Vinegar sold extensively 
lignite. i. Including birch. 


in bottles at higher prices than in bulk. b. For prices of Welsh coal see text. 
p. Six-roomed houses not extensively occupied by workingmen but some at $35-$50 


six rooms, $10-$35. s. Delivered from mines. 
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Wood 
3 § 
a e ~~ 
Q oa 2 e& 
3 ~ oe pe en) © Ay ae 
Og 8 5 32e at 52k she 
a3 . SS i Sag of) 85 al Bagel eae 
ai o Oh os a hy & Paes Bn 
28 4 eel CE cel oe ce ee EL 
a 6) | hy RD w a 
3 $ $ $ $ $ $ 
9-384 12-230 9-683 11-617 7-218 8-547 7-405 
7-850 10-000 6-833 7-833 5-583 6-667 6-000 
6-50- 7-25s 9-50 7-50 8-00 6-25 6-50 5-50 
6-50 8-50 4-50 6-00 4-00 6-00 6-00c 
6-75- 9-50 OAD ON aii, a: eC cae ecco mee Lota wis Sewell Ge asale dalei.e|dcte leas kas: 
8-50— 9-00 il. 50 |8-00-9-00 | 9-00-10-00} 6-00-7-00} 7-00—- 8-00 6-50 
OaOON Me eee sees [ao kes eet et Lae ate ote Oe oe Lae te reels Med roel dees Oeteae Ae 
9-000-9- 900 11-360 9-090 10-500 6-500 7-500 7-506c 
10- 11-667 7-000 8-500 5-500 6-500 7-300 
9-50-10-50g 11-50g 6: 00g 7-00g 5-00g 6-00g g 
10-50-12-00 12-50 8-00 10-00 6-00 7:00 | 7-00— 8-00c 
wt a te ETO ae SRG SS bil ee Geno APaca ol cca. Ick tAo AP obioc| bc EaGercr noe 
9-193 11-714 10-917 12-348 8-140 8-932 8-450 
10-50 10-50 12-00c 12-00c 10:67¢ 10-67c 6-75¢ 
7-00- 9-50 11-00 9-00 12-00c 6-00 7:00c 8-00c 
9-50-11-20 12-50 9-00 10-00 7-00 8-00 8-00 
7-50 12-00 10-33¢ 12-17c 8-67¢ 9-67¢ 6-50c 
9-00- 9-50 EZ OO. bee etecs koe [OR ARI a es Le Pate OMe okies orton mpeeeiaee. gb ae sete. 
8-00- 8-50 11-50 16-67c 18-67c 9-00 10: ae 12-00-14-00c 
10-25 12-50 8-50 9-25 CzDOc oh eS 20a. Ree 
20-228 12-315 10-083 12-214 7-972 9. . 734 8-667 
10-25 |11-50-12-50 8-00 9-00 6-00 7°00 | 8-00— 9-00 
7°50- 8-50 TZ OOPS. ee fee [ests BEC e ita Bicersgeoeh toeborn opie) Eee mbadc tae 
8-00 i 00 10-00 12-00 9-00 10-00 10-00c 
9-00 2-00 9-00 10-00 7-00 S200hS: eRe 
10-00 |12- 50-13. 25 9-00 10-00 6-00 7-00 5-50 
9-00-11-50 11-50 10-00 11-00 8-00 9-00 8-00 
9-50-10-00 13-00 17-50-8-00 9-00 6-00 OD aet ee 2 ee: 
10-25 11-00 14-00 eh 10-00 12-00 12-00 
7-50- 9-00¢ 11-00g g gz g zg 
8-00g]11-00-12-00¢ g 15-00- AG. 00g, g zg g 
9-00 11-00 13-00 15-00 9-00 11-00 11-00 
9-00 12°S0N Sor Sree 14:00" ieee 124008 eats oo 
10-00-12-00 12-50 12-00 15-00 10-00 13-00 10-00 
9-50-10-50 12-50 11-00 12-00 8-00 SULUN Beis. ee 
9-00-12-00 12-50 14:00 16-00 11-00 LSIOOR Stee ee oe 
9-50-12-00 D2 BO eh aes be scctvah vel eet rietats es S| Mae. Sales ee Seles cca eee AO». sherer aid 
8-50-12-00 13-00 4-00 16-00 12-00 ULM IE Se 
10-75-12-00 |12-00-12-50 |.......... 15 OCU Tes ees chase 13-00c 6-00c 
9-50-11-50 12-50 18.2: Pea. 13-00-16-00c}.......... 12-00c 8-00c 
gz g g g g g 
ea pe 11-50¢ g 14-00-16: 00g Zz 10-00-12-00g} 7-00-10-00¢ 
7-50- 8-50 T2500" Ree clots hae cli teoe c ees ee ote oem leet ae ieee. 
13-00 13-00 7-00 | 7-50- 9-75 6-50 GOS. oF. of oe 
10-00-13 -50 |13-50-14-25 12-00c 12-50 8-50 9-00c 10-00c 
LG SOUN Yd lepeen. zane wie mal ban cous Le 10-505 Teter ere 8° 25-9:0008|ae 0s tone 
14-50 16-00 9-00 10-00 8-00 GD: Osea Rc.) ae hs 
7-50-10-50 10-00 6-25 9-00 5-00 6-25 6-50c 
12-00-13 -25 12-50 8-00 9-25 6-50 Cll csr beara 
12-00-13-25 12-50 7-50 8-25 7:00 1 PUET Ne Sic ees ee 
8-813 gE 1.) PAA SAR AS Ee 7-313 8-188 7-500 
$+ 70212* 700) 14-25-1550 1 ee fees ees ecees 6-00-9-75 | 6-75-10-50 8-00 
0270-11: O0bN13: O0=17200)))... oseceas efit. neescdees 6-00-7-50 | 7-00— 8-50 7-00 
8-106 NGS TSO cnc ce sae es watts ce aa §-313 7-906 9-090 
4-75-12-50h 15-75 ee ee ee eee ee 6:50="SE 00k Pee. uke. 
8-00- 9-00h UKUSULNS tone eal (Gee Someone a 3°50-4-75 | 5-00- 6-25 ]............ 
[ORE a OGD 0 rare er ert al etre ars ar | ur ae ane ete" 6:25-6:75 | 7-00- 9-50 7:00" 
5-00- 9-25h TOs asAbaues veel es tice, Ra teve.c Pepi. ier oer 9-00-11-00c 11-00c 
5-188 a hor fi!) oe pene as | (ras em ae ee 5-560 6-500 4-000 
g g £ gz g g g 
O-O0DT. toace. tan las tc ave steteil o& elas cartes « ere sits ox beer |e sep capes Street sree air 
2-75- 4-50h g zg 5-00g 6: 00g 
6-00- 6-50h 11-75g g g 6-00g 7:00g 4-00g 
BAO POU hae. Sasivine PAR te atic tell accelaiote ofeyarcieys [resale eid ach pore | hoe creme crepe 4-00 
10-029 DU BOD . Seoresors sire) <om loete, ont 6-469 6-911 4-825 
9-00-10-50 TV Ou maaeercrs siete Verve er ctey ae oes 6-50-7-50 | 7-50- 8-50 | 4-88-5-33c 
8-50- 9-50 1350 erewerer| oorecerr eres’ 6-25-6-50 | 7-25- 7-50 6-50 
10-00-10-50 i LUBY E30 lark Secor ee kc RRNA (RIS CHE cic 5-00 3-50 
10-00-10-50 LUO Se trol AS ey imental ee Ocrateans « 6-25 4-25 
9-25-10-75 9-00")? SP BS RTOS NE II 4-50-5-50 | 6-20- 7-30c 4-77c 
Oma US Merrctiae ee ralsticbicca es ole chee oc tres (oeiaone ere |e ol aeRO) OMIPrCCEM Ria. ac 
PZSOU= 14 COON Arcs eet [solos Halecds Lecrsticineeaie'ee 5-00-10-00i| 7- 00-12. 00; RI is aavesiiet 








e Rent 

° — os 

F S Six-roomed 

3 =| Six-roomed |houses with 

& | -»|houses with| incomplete 

oI 38 modern con-} modern 

3 |838 veniences, con- 

$ 1%] per month | veniences 

O per month 

CG. Cc, $ $ 
26-8 | 9-6 23-773 17-485 
29-0 | 9-8 21-417 14-583 
29-4 | 9-81/16-00-26-00 |12-00-16-00 | 1 
30 10 |15-00-25-00 }10-00-15-00 | 2 
26-7 }10 115-00-18-00 10-00 | 3 
30 9-1/23-00-33-00 |15-00-23-00 | 4 
29-3 | 9-8]18-00-25-00 |14-00-18-00 | 5 
28-7 110 |18-00-25-00 }15-00-17-00 | 6 
28- 10-0)19-00-25-00 |10-00-15-00 | 7 
28-1 | 9-8 22-875 17-125 
30g | 9-8/20-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 | 8 
27-5 | 9-8118-00-25-00 |16-00-20-00 } 9 
27 9-7 25-00 18-00 {10 
28 9-7 20-00 15-00 {11 
23-2 | 9-3 20-778 14-938 
21-5 | 9-8/20-00-28-00 |............ 12 
25-7 | 9-8}20-00-28-00 |14-00-20-00 |13 
24-5 | 9-4/21-00-27-00 |18-00-22-00 |14 
20-41} 9 115-00-17-00 | 8-00-12-00 {15 
21-6 | 9-1/18-00-22-00,|14-00-20-00 }16 
20-4 | 9-7)18-00-25-00 |12-00-18-00 |17 
25 9-1/10-00-12-00 | 6-00- 8-00 {18 
26 9 |19-00-30-00 }15-00-20-00 |19 
24 8-7/18-00-26-00 |14-00-18-00 |20 
24-9 | 9-2 20-554 19-618 
23-5 1 9 |20-00-30-00 |16-00-22-00 
23-8 | 8-9]/18-00-23-00 |14-00-18-00 
23-5 | 9-1/20-00-27-00 |18-00-20-00 
22 9-3)18-00-26-00 |14-00-18-00 
21-2 | 9-2/20-00-30-00 |16-00-20-00 
19-8 | 9-2)25-00-80-00 |15-00-20-00 
24 9-3}20-00-24-00 |14-00-20-00 
25 8-9}27-00-35-00 |20-00-27-00 
21-7g| 9-1/20-00-30-00 |16-00-23-00 
23-2g) 9-2)25-00-35-00 |16-00-25-00 
25-2 | 8-9}25-00-35-00 |15-00-25-00 
24-4 | 9-5)/20-00-32-00 }15-00-25-00 
24 9-3}22-00-27-00 |16-00-22-00 
23-8 | 9-1123-00-29-00 |15-00-23-00 
24 9-3}22-00-32-00 |18-00-23-00 {35 
22-7 | 8-7/20-00-27-00 |15-00-20-00 |36 
24 9-7}20-00-27-00 |15-00-20-00 |37 
24-4 | 9-4/22-00-32-00 |16-00-24-00 {38 
24-9 | 9-1/23-00-80-00 |18-00-23-00 |39 
23g | 9-3}/20-00-25-00 }14-00-20-00 |49 

g 9 |25-00-35-00 |20-00-25-00 {41 
24-5 | 9-6)/22-00-30-00 |15-00-22-00 |49 
23-5 | 9-2/19-00-25-00 }15-00-20-00 |43 
30 Oa ire ite Cerne | ee nn Braiche 44 
29-5 | 9-5/30-00-40-00 |25-00-30-00 j45 
32° | 9-5 17-50 15-00 |4g 
35 9-4 Pp 1) 47 
25 9-1/20-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 {48 
28-7 | 9-5]22-00-30-00 |15-00-22-00 |49 
25 9-5}22-00-30-00 |15-00-22-00 159 
27-5 | 9-6 25-000 18-250 
27-5 | 9-7/25-00-35-00 }18-00-25-00 |51 
27-5 | 9-4118-00-22-00 |12-00-18-00 |x9 
28-6 | 9-7 24-750 18-375 
26-5 | 9-6/25-00-35-00 |20-00-25-00 |53 
30 10 |20-00-26-00 |15-00-20-00 [54 
29-2 | 9-7/20-00-27-00 |14-00-20-00 155 
28-8 | 9-6/20-00-25-00 |15-00-18-00 I56 
30-7 j11-9 23-375 17-900 
30¢ | 9-6|20- 00-23. 00 |14- 00-18: 00 I57 
30 =410 58 
32-2g] 9-9)/18- 00-28. 00 |15- 00-20: 00 15 

g 8-7|20-00-28-00 |15-00-20-00 Me 
oe 9-4}20-00-30-00 |14-00-20-00 |61 
33-3 | 9-9 22-750 17-250 
37-5 | 9-8 16-00 14-00 Iga 
40 10 {20-00-30-00 }18-00-20-00 |63 
errs 9-7}25 00-32-00 }20-00-25-00 |g4 
30 9-9}16-00-22-00 |12-00-16-00 |65 
31-4 | 9-6|22-00-27-00 |17-00-22-00 |6g 
30-7 |10-2]19-00-24-00 |14-00-17-00 [67 
30 10 |20-00-25-00 |12-00-20-00 |gg 
33-7 |10 |20-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 69 





c. Calculated price per cord from price quoted. 


f. Petroleum coke. g. Natural gas used extensively. h. Including 


according to condition and conveniences. r. Mining company houses in district $5- +9 per month; others, five and 
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EEK OF A FAMILY BUDGET OF STAPLE FOODS, FUEL AND SIN Fai AND RENT IN 
pies TERMS OF THE AVERAGE PRICES IN SIXTY- NINE CITIES IN CANADA 


The budget is intended to show the changes in the cost of the items included, not to show the minimum cost or the quantities 
of different foods required for an average family ai 








Commodities |Quan-| (t) | (t) | 1910] 1913] Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. |Dec.| Jan. 





tity | 1900 | 1905 1914 | 1918 | 1920 | 1922 | 1926 | 1928 | 1929 | 1930 | 1933 | 1935 | 1936 | 1937 | 1937 | 1938 
c. Cc. c. Cc. c. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. 
Beef, sirloin...| 2lbs. o7-2 30-4] 37-6] 44-4] 46:4] 63-8] 71-4] 54-6] 56-4] 62-8) 69-4] 71-8] 41-2] 40-0} 45-8] 45-8] 50-0) 50-4 
Beef, shoulder.| 2 “ | 19-6] 24-6] 26-0] 29-6) 32-6] 45-0) 46-4} 30-4) 30-6] 36-4] 43-2] 45-4) 22-2) 21-6) 25-0} 24-4] 27-4] 27-6 
Veal, shoulder.| 1 “ | 10-0] 11-3) 12-8] 15-7] 16-6] 25-3) 25-7| 18-9] 18-5) 21-7) 23-9) 25-1) 12-2) 12-1] 14-1] 14-0) 14-9] 15-2 
Mutton, roast.| 1 “ | 11-8} 12-2} 16-8} 19-1] 20-9] 31-2) 32-3) 25-6] 28-9] 29-0} 30-1) 31-0) 16-6} 19-7] 21-3) 21-0) 21-2) 22-0 
Pork, leg...... 1 “© | 12-2] 13-1] 18-0] 19-5} 20-6] 33-1] 36-5; 26-7] 28-5] 25-9] 27-2) 29-8) 12-7) 19-4) 21-1} 20-6} 21-9) 22-1 
Pork, salt.....| 2 “ | 21-8} 25-0} 34-4] 35-2] 36-2) 62-6) 69-6) 52-0} 53-8] 51-2) 53-2) 54-4] 28-0} 37-8) 40-4) 39-41 41-6) 41-8 
Bacon, break- 
fast..........| 1 “ | 15-4] 17-8} 24-5} 24-7] 24-8) 44-8! 52-4] 39-8] 41-4] 37-2] 38-4] 39-4] 18-1] 32-3] 29-3} 29-2] 31-6] 30-7 
Lard, pure..... 2 “ | 26-2] 28-2] 40-6] 38-4! 37-2] 66-61 77-6] 43-4] 49-8! 44-2] 44-8] 42-6) 24-6] 29-2) 35-8) 31-8} 33-8] 32-8 
Eggs, fresh.. 1 doz| 25-7] 30-0] 33-3} 33-7] 45-5] 63-3] 86-6; 71-2] 62-8] 64-3] 60-2} 64-4) 39-1} 37-0) 41-5) 39-4} 45-0) 38-3 
Eggs, storage.. 1 “ | 20-2] 23-4] 28-4] 28-1] 33-4] 51-2] 69-5] 58-7| 50-1] 52-0) 48-4) 52-1] 29-5) 29-5) 33-9} 32-6] 35-1] 31-3 
MN Ca 6qts.| 36-6] 39-6} 48-0} 51-6) 55-2) 71-4] 90-6! 79-8) 73-8) 73-8) 75-0} 77-4) 57-0} 61-8] 61-8] 64-2} 66-0) 66-0 
Butter, dairy..| 2ibs.| 44-2] 49-4] 52-0) 58-0] 61-0! 93-8/135-2} 83-4} 92-0! 85-8] 88-2! 88-0] 45-6) 44-4] 54-0) 53-8) 60-8) 62-2 
aoe cream- 

BRR a 1 “ | 25-5) 27-7] 31-91 33-9] 35-9; 51-2] 74-8] 48-6) 50-7] 47-0) 48-3] 47-5] 26-1) 25-5) 30-6} 30-3] 34-5) 34-7 
Checse| old.. 1 “ | 16-1] 17-6] 18-5) 20-5] 21-3! 33-3] 40-9] 32-6/§33-41§32-1/§33-8)§33-0)§19-6)§19-4/§20-6/§22-41§23 -2)§23-3 
Cheese, new.. 1 “ | 14-6] 15-7) 17-5| 19-1) 19-6] 30-4] 38-1] 29-3)§33-4)§32-1]/§33-8)§33-01§19-6/§19-41§20-6}§22 -4)§23-2)§23-3 
read ees 53 15 “ | 55-5] 58-5] 66-0} 61-5] 64-2/114-0]/120-5)105-0/115-5}115-5]115-5|117-0} 84-0} 90-0] 93-0] 99-0;109-5)108-0 
ALY neon 10 “ | 25-0] 28-0) 33-0} 32-0] 32-0) 65-0] 74-0} 48-0/§54-0}§52-0/§50-0/§53 - 0) §26-01§34-0]§34-0/§41-0/§45-0} 45-0 
Rolled oats....| 5 “ | 18-0} 19-5} 21-0] 22-0] 21-5] 35-0] 40-0} 28-0] 29-0) 31-5) 31-5] 32-0) 23-0] 26-0] 26-0] 27-5) 29-5) 29-0 
RIGS ae 2 “ | 10-4! 10-6} 10-4] 11-4} 12-0] 19-6] 30-4] 19-6]§22-0)§21-2/§21-0/§20-6)/§16-4/§15-8]§15-6)§16-0/§16-4|§16-4 
Beans, hand- 

sant HQOe bs Dn tS 8-6} 9-4] 10-8] 12-4] 11-8) 33-4] 23-2) 17-4) 16-0} 16-0} 21-2} 20-8} 7-8} 9-8) 10-8] 13-8] 11-8] 11-4 


sie datteaa 1). ff 9-9) 7-7) 11-5; 12-0] 12-4) 19-7] 26-2) 22-0) 20-3) 19-4) 20-6) 21-3) 15-5) 14-8) 15-5) 16-4) 15-9} 15-9 





ium size..... 1 “ | 11-5) 9-6} 9-9) 11-9} 12-2) 17-3} 25-7) 18-4] 15-7} 13-9} 18-6] 16-0] 10-8] 12-5} 11-4] 11-4) 11-5) 11-4 
Sugar, granula- 

Od Baas 4 © | 21-6} 22-0] 24-0) 23-6) 22-8! 42-8] 62-0} 36-8) 31-6) 32-4] 30-0} 29-2) 23-2) 25-6) 25-2] 24-8] 26-0) 26-0 
Sugar, yellow..| 2 “ | 10-0] 9-8] 10-8} 11-0] 10-2} 19-8} 28-6] 17-4] 15-0] 15-4] 14-4) 13-8] 11-2] 12-6] 12-2) 12-2} 12-8] 12-8 
Tea, black... 4) (iS 8-2} 8-3} 8-7] 8-9) 9-1] 12-5} 16-0} 13-5)§17-9]§17-8)§17-7/$§17-6)§10-8)§13 -2)$13-1/§13-1)§14-1/§14-4 
Tea, green..... 2 6 8-7} 8-7] 9-1) 9-3) 9-3) 12-1) 16-7) 15-1/§17-9)§17-8)§17-7/§17-6)§10-8) §13 - 2) §13-1)§13-1)§14-1)§14-4 

Offee......... ‘ 8-6] 8-8! 8-9) 9-41 9-5} 10-1] 14-7] 13-6] 15-1] 15-2) 15-2) 15-1) 10-2] 9-5) 9-2} 8-9) 8-9] 8-8 
Potatoes......./30 “ | 24-1] 28-0) 30-3] 36-0} 37-5) 72-71103-0} 52-6] 88-0] 54-8) 42-6] 77-9} 31-0} 24-4] 41-4] 51-6] 31-7} 32-2 
Vinegar........Jhe at. -7] +7] 7 8} 8] 8} 9} 1-0) 1-0) 1-0) 1-0) 1-0) -9} -9} -9} -9} «6-9 CG 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
All Foods.....)...... 5-48] 5-96) 6-95) 7-34) 7-73)12-42/15-30/11-03)11-63/11-19)11-30)11-88] 6-94) 7-51! 8-17) 8-44] 8-78] 8-68 








poem NMS Be higton| 39-5) 45-2) 48-1) 55-0} 54-1) 72-4] 87-8}109-6]114-7/102-7|102-1]101-4| 96-0] 95-1] 93-1} 92-3] 90-1) 90-3 
al, bitumin- | 
OUS HR ae “ & | 31-1] 32-3} 35-0) 38-7) 37-1] 55-91 65-2) 71-7) 65-8! 63-7] 63-0} 63-1] 58-4] 58-9) 58-8] 58-6] 58-6] 58-7 
Wood, hard...| “ cd.} 32-5] 35-3} 38-8} 42-5} 42-9] 63-7] 80-6} 80-2] 76-9] 75-0] 75-5] 76-0] 63-6] 62-1] 60-2] 59-4] 60-4] 60-5 
Wood, soft..... | 22-6) 25-5) 29-4) 30-6] 32-1) 47-2) 62-5) 59-8] 56-2) 55-8] 55-4) 54-31 47-8] 46-4] 45-1] 44-9] 45-5! 45-1 
Coal oil....... lgal.} 24-0) 24-5) 24-4) 23-7) 23-9] 25-8) 31-0} 31-7] 30-1] 31-2] 31-0) 31-1! 27-0] 27-2] 26-9} 26-8} 26-9] 26-8 
Fuel and $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
light...5. 66. )ecice. 1-50) 1-63) 1-76} 1-91) 1-90) 2-65) 3-27) 3-53] 3-44) 3-28] 3-27] 3-26] 2-93] 2-90] 2-84] 2-82) 2-82] 2-81 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Bent.......... 4 mo.} 2-37) 2-89] 4-05) 4-75] 4-83} 4-50] 35-54] 6-92] 6-86] 6-89] 6-94] 6-99] 5-98! 5-54! 5-68! 5-77] 5-94) 5-94 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
tiTotals.......)......] 9-37/10-50/12-79/14-02114- 49/19. 61/24 -15121-52 @1-96)21-44 21-58)22 -17|15 -89)15 -99)16-68)17 64/17 -58)17-48 





AVERAGE COST OF STAPLE FOODS BY PROVINCES 


$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Nova Scotia......... 5-61) 5-83) 6-82) 7-29) 7-51/12-45)15 -35/11-18]11-80}11-12]11-33]11-92] 7-32] 7-73] 8-35) 8-43] 8-86) 8-79 
Prince Ed. Island. ...| 4-81] 5-26} 5-81] 6-34] 6-80/10-63/13-42] 9-78]10-77|10-32]10-23!11-00} 7-04] 7-30] 7-72; 8-28] 8-68] 8-61 
New Brunswick......} 5-38] 5-83) 6-55} 7-04) 7-45/12-33]14-97/11-11]11-82]11-26]11-21]/11-81] 7-32] 7-85] 8-41] 8-61] 9-02] 8-90 
Quebec.. weeeee| 5-15} 5-64! 6-83) 6-87] 7-27/12-18)14-67/10-63]11-23/10-37/10-54/11-11| 6-45) 6-98) 7-62) 7-90! 8-11; 8-19 
OEATIO. ce steels osc were 5-01) 5-60) 6-50) 7-20) 7-43/12-51]15-35|10-88]11-66]11-22}11-27]11-84| 6-85] 7-50] 8-25) 8-37] 8-75| 8-66 
Manitoba............ 5-85) 6-19) 7-46] 7-87) 8-21/11-84/16-09/10-87/10-83}10-80/11-13]11-51] 6-66] 7-20] 7-82] 8-54] 8-40] 8-42 
Saskatchewan........ 6-86] 6-92) 7-86) 8-25] 8-46) 12-18)15-39]11-06}11-21]11-37/11-36)11-90] 6-66) 7-27] 7-65] 8-25! 8-58] 8-58 
AUISOE GH ein « che sree 6-02} 6-50) 8-00) 8-33) 8-77)12-72}15-88]10-94]11-31]11-29]11-52/12-15) 6-72! 7-33] 7-79] 8-24] 8-61] 8-44 
British Columbia. ...} 6-90) 7-74! 8-32] 9-13) 9-08/12-69]16-11/12-08]12-42]12-16]12-26]12-85| 7-65} 8-18] 8-87] 9-22] 9-75] 9-61 


ee 


{December only. §Kind most sold. 
ttAn allowance for the cost of clothing and sundries would increase the figures by about 50 per cent. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION BUREAU 
OF STATISTICSft 


Average Prices in 1926=100 
















Jan. | Jan.} Jan.| Jan. | Jan. en trae Dee | Jan. 








Commodities Com- Jan. 
modities | 1913 | 1918 | 1920 | 1922 | 1926 | 1928 | 1929 | 1930 | 1933 | 1985 ; 1936 | 1937 | 1937 |1988t 
*All commodities................ 567 | 64-0/127-4/155-9] 97-3/103-0) 96-9, 94-0) 95-3) 63-8 71-4; 72-9 81-3! 82-7) 82-9 
Classified according to chief com- 
ponent material— 
I. Vegetable Products......... 135 58-1}127-9'167-0] 86-2/105-1! 95-0; 87-1! 92-0; 50- 5) 66-8) 67-7] 87-6) 85-3) 87-1 
Ii. Animals and Their Products 76 70-9) 127-1)145-1] 96-0)103-0)107-1)107-0)109-9) 57-2; 67-3) 72-9) 75-4| 78-2) 77-4 
Ul. Fibres, Textiles and Textile 
OCUCES. tee vee ena seals 85 58-2)157-1/176-5}101-7|104-3)} 94-5} 93-2) 88-6] 67-9) 71-1} 69-9) 71-8] 69-0] 68-5 
IV. vhs Bil oe Products and 
sic Maha hle eet ovatarniebierreer 49 63-9} 89-1)154-4/106-3}/100-6] 98-4) 93-7| 93-3! 63-5) 64-6] 67-4] 72-2] 75-5; 74-8 
V. aca, pee Its Products een 44 68-9) 156-9]168-4/104-6/100-8) 93-7) 93-3} 92-9} 85-4! 86-9] 87-2) 92-1 104-1103 9 
VI. Non-Ferrous Me and | 
Their Products............ 18 98-4) 141-91135-5) 97-31105-7) 91-4! 96-9) 95-5} 56-9] 64-0] 68-3) 82-4] 72-3) 71-2 
VII. aT se fa Minerals and 
LU Pi Aas re a 83 56-8! 82-3]112-2}107-0|100-6] 92-8! 93-4) 93-4} 86-0] 86-4] 85-3) 85-5! 87-1] 87-3 
VIII. Goals and Allied Pro- 
MIC GAG cate ds s.ciptarerceevereruisiens 77 63-+4)118-7)141-5}105-4/100-9] 96-9; 94-9] 94-6! 81-9) 80-5) 77-3) 79-3] 80-7] 80-8 
Classified according to purpose— | 
I. Consumers’ Goods.......... 236 | 62-0/102-7/136-1] 96-9}103-2} 96-0) 94-1) 95-2! 69-7} 73-4) 74-2) 77-7) 79-1}..... 


Foods, Beverages and To- 
DAC COA iter, cporsirere ator Pte 126 
Other Consumers’ Goods.... 110 
II. Producers’ Goods........... 402 
Producers’ Equipment...... 24 
Producers’ Materials........ 378 

Building and Construction 
Materials............... lil 
Manufacturers’ Materials.. 267 


Classified according ‘to origin— 


A, Wield is. Seas. 186 
IBepAnUNAl Ph. ea cbh. <tc: 105 

Farm (Canadian)......... 70 

EES MATING. O59 co cits $5 o aisle nt 16 
MPTP Orest ote ncsioe seni odes 57 
EVerMineralinws.... creek ec ce oe 203 
All raw (or partly manufactured). 245 


oe fete rag ee (fully or chief- 


61-8)119-0/150-8) 90-2)103-1 
62-2) 91-9)126-3/ 101-4) 103-2 
67-7|133-3} 164-8} 98-8}103-2 
55-1) 81-9)108-6)104-1)102-7 
69-1/139-0)}171-0} 98-2)103-3 


67-0) 100-7/144-0)108-7/102-3 
69-5/148-1)177-3} 95-8/103-5 


67- r 115- 2 134- 6 106- 4 101- 1; 91- 9 92-8) 92- 2 80-4 82.3] 67-1 
63 +8}120-8)154-1) 94-7/106-0)100-3) 94-2! 97-6 ota 64-7) 67-4 


64-8)127-7)/156-5)100-4/103- 










99-2 966/103 - 4) 59-3) 68-6] 72-3) 79-4) 80-3)..... 


ter ee 


oteee 


on 
iro) 
—y 
~y 
bo 
bo 
~J 
ow 
> 
CO GO Sd O> GO “J 09 
oo bo 01S Tb 
[nae H» 00 NI © bt DO 
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95-6] 92-6] 92-6 67-2| 72-6] 82-2 


b 
. 


tThe Dominion Bureau of Statistics issues reports on prices with comprehensive figures as follows: —weekly, Index Num- 
bers of Wholesale Prices (Canada); monthly, Prices and Price Indexes (Canada); quarterly, Price Movements in other Coun- 
tries; annually, Prices and Price Indexes (Canada and Other Countries). 

{For the week ended January 28, 1938; monthly figures not yet available. 

*Prior to 1926 number of commodities was 236, 1926 to 1933 inclusive 502, and since January, 1934, the number is 567. 


(Continued from page 219) 


December to 30:7 cents in January. Lard was 
one-half cent per pound lower at 16:4 cents. 
The price of eggs was generally lower fresh 
- averaging 38-3 cents per dozen in January, 
1938, as compared with 45 cents in December, 


1937. Higher prices were recorded for 
creamery butter in many localities and the 
Dominion average was up from 34:5 cents 
per pound in December to 34-7 cents on 
January. Canned tomatoes were fractionally 
lower continuing the gradual decline in 
progress since the summer. 
tinued upward in price averaging 5-2 cents 
per pound in January and 4:8 cents in 
December. Anthracite coal was slightly 
higher at an average price of $14.44 per ton. 

Following are the reported for 
Welsh coal, “cobbles” “French nut”; 


prices 
and 


Onions also con- 


Halifax $1550; Charlottetown $13.40; Monc- 
ton $16; Saint John $15 and $14; Quebec 
$13.50; Three Rivers $15 and $14; Sherbrooke 
$14.75; St. Hyacinthe $14.50; Montreal $14.25 
to $14.75; Ottawa $16; Kingston $15; Belle- 
ville $15; Peterborough $16.75; Oshawa 
$14.75; Toronto $1425 and $13.75; St. 
Catharines $15; Hamilton $14.50 and $14; 
Brantford $16.25; Galt $16; St. Thomas $16; 
Cobalt $18.50; Timmins $18.50; Port Arthur 
$17.25; Fort William $17.25; Winnipeg $20. 





From the National Industrial Conference 
Board (US.A.) there has recently been 
received three further bulletins in its “Studies 
These are entitled 
“Personnel 


in Personnel Policy.” 
“Multiple Shift Operation”. 
Policies Affecting Salesmen” and “Curtailment, 
Lay-off policy and Seniority.” 
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PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


HE following notes afford information as 
to recent changes in prices in Great 
Britain and certain other countries. Tables 
giving the official and certain other index 
numbers of cost of living, retail and wholesale 
prices in Great Britain and several of the 
principal commercial and industrial countries 
are included in “ Prices in Canada and Other 
Countries, 1937,” issued as a supplement to 
the LABOUR GAZETTE. 


Great Britain 


WHOLESALE Prices—-The Board of Trade 
index number, on the base 19830=100, was 107-6 
for December, as compared with 108-5 for 
November, a decrease of 0-8 per cent for the 
month. The combined food group was prac- 
tically unchanged at 104-4. The combined in- 
dustrial materials and manufactures group 
declined 1:1 per cent, the index being 109-2 
for the month. Compared with December, 
1936, there was an increase in the general aver- 
age of 6-7 per cent, the increase in respect 
of industrial materials and manufactures being 
7°6 per cent, and that for food 5-1 per cent. 


The Statist index number on the base 1867- 
1877=100 was 97:4 at the end of December, 
as compared with 96:8 at the end of Novem- 
ber, an increase of 0-6 per cent for the month. 
During the same period the index for the com- 
bined food groups rose from 91:7 to 93-1 or 
1-5 per cent while the “all materials” group 
rose from 100°5 to 100-6 or 0:1 per cent. 
December was the first month since July in 
which this index number showed an increase 
over the preceding month. 

Cosr or Livinc—The Ministry of Labour’s 
index number, on the base July, 1914—100, 
was 159 at the first of January, 1938, as com- 
pared with 160 at the first of December, 1937. 
The index for the food group was 145 which 
was 0-7 per cent lower than the preceding 
month. Other groups were unchanged. 


France 


WHOLESALE Prices—The General Statistical 
Office index number, on the base 1914100, was 
601 for December as compared with 590 for 
November, an increase of 1-9 per cent for 
the month. The index for food increased 
4-1 per cent during the month while indus- 
trial materials increased 0-2 per cent. The 
index number based on gold currency, 1914— 
100, was 62 for December, an increase of 1:6 
per cent over the November figure. 


Germany 


WHOLESALE Prices—The index number of 
the Federal Statistical Office, on the base 1913 
=100, was 105-5 for December, showing no 
change from the November figure. Compared 


with the November figures, the index for 
all agricultural products declined 0-1 per cent 
to 104:0 while the index for manufactured 
goods was unchanged at 126-0. 

Cost or Livinc.—The official index number 
on the base 1913-1914=100, was 124-8 for 
December, as compared with 124-9 for Novem- 
ber, a decrease of 0-1 per cent. The changes 
in the various groups making up the index 
were all of a minor nature. 


India 


WHOLESALE Prices—The index number of 
the Labour Office, Government of Bombay, on 
the base July, 1914=100, was 105 in October 
as compared with 106 in September. The 
index for all foods was unchanged from the 
previous month at 105, but the index for the 
non-food group was 106 as compared with 107 
the previous month. 

Cost or Livina—The official index number 
of the working class cost of living at Bombay 
on the base July, 1933, to June, 1934—100, 
was 107 for November as compared with 108 
in October. The index for the food group de- 
clined 1:7 per cent from the figure for the 
previous month, but all the other groups were 
unchanged. 

United States 


WHOLESALE Prices—The Bureau of Labour 
Statistics index number on the base 1926=100, 
was 83:3 for November, a decrease of 2-5 per 
cent from the October figure. Of the ten 
major commodity groups included in the in- 
dex, 9 showed declines during the month, 
ranging from 0-4 per cent for fuel and lighting 
materials to 5:8 per cent for farm products. 
The metals and metal products group increased 
0-4 per cent. 

Average prices of raw materials reached the 
lowest point since June, 1936. The index for 
semi-manufactured articles continued down- 
ward and reached a new low for 1937, but re- 
mained 1-5 per cent above the level of a year 
ago. Prices for finished products declined for 
the second consecutive month, following a 
steady rise for the first 9 months of 1937; the 
decrease for November was 1°6 per cent but 
the index number was still 5:0 per cent above 
that for the corresponding month of 1936. 

Cost oF Livinc.—The index number of the 
National Industrial Conference Board, on the 
base 1923=100, was 88:6 for December, a de- 
crease of 0°4 per cent from the November 
index which was 89:0. With the exception of 
the sundries group which was unchanged and 
the fuel and light group which showed a small 
seasonal increase of 0°3 per cent, the index 
for all groups declined; that for food declined 
1-2 per cent, that for clothing 0:8 per cent 
and that for housing 0-4 per cent. 
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FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE 
FOURTH QUARTER OF 1937 


HE number of fatal industrial accidents 
CGinecluding fatalities from industrial 
diseases reported with fatal accidents by 
workmen’s compensation boards, etc., as well 
as fatalities to persons incidental to the 
pursuit of their occupations) which were 
recorded in the Department as occurring 
during the fourth quarter of 1937 was 279, 
there being 105 in October, 91 in November, 
and 83 in December. 


The report for the third quarter of 1937, 
showing 364 fatalities was given in the Lasour 
GazettE, November, 1987, page 1289. In the 
fourth quarter of 1986, 287 fatal accidents 
were recorded (LAsour Gazerte, February, 
1937, page 231). The supplementary lists 
of accidents, not reported in time for inclu- 
sion in the reports covering the periods in 
which they occurred, contain 27 fatalities for 
the first three quarters of 1937, and 2 fatalities 
for 1936. 

In this series of reports it is the custom 
to record industrial accidents under the dates 
of their occurrence and fatal industrial 
diseases under the dates on which they prove 
fatal, 

Reports were received from the Provincial 
Workmen’s Compensation Boards, from, the 
Board of Railway Commissioners of Canada, 
from certain other official sources and from 
the correspondents of the Lasour GAZETTE. 
Information as to accidents is also secured 
from newspapers. 


Classified by groups of industries the fatali- 
ties occurring during the fourth quarter of 
1937 were as follows: agriculture, 21; logging, 
37; fishing and trapping, 12; mining, non- 
ferrous smelting and quarrying, 43; manu- 
facturing, 39; construction, 41; electric light 
and power, 5; transportation and _ public 
utilities, 56; trade, 11; service, 14. 

Of the mining accidents, 22 were in 
“metalliferous mining,” 19 in “coal mining,” 


1 in “non-metallic mineral mining and 
quarrying, nes.” and 1 in “structural 
materials.” 


Of the accidents in manufacturing, 5 were 
in “vegetable, foods, drink and tobacco,” 1 
in “animal foods,” 138 in “saw and planing 
mill products,” 3 in “pulp and paper products,” 
10 in “iron, steel and products,” 3 in “non- 
ferrous metal products,” 2 in “non-metallic 
mineral products,” and 2 in “chemical and 
allied products.” 

In construction there were 8 fatalities in 
“buildings and structures,” 1 in “railway,” 2 
in “shipbuilding,” 27 in “highway and bridge,” 
and 3 in “miscellaneous construction.” 


In transportation and public utilities there 
were 26 fatalities in “steam railways,” 2 in 
“street and electric railways,” 17 in “water 
transportation,’ 10 in “local and highway 
transportation,” and 1 in “storage.” 


In trade there were 7 fatalities in “whole- 
sale,” and 4 in “retail.” 


Of the fatalities in service, 8 were in 
“public administration,” 2 in “recreational,” 
1 in “custom and repair,” and 3 in “personal, 
domestic and business.” 


The most serious accident during the period 
under review occurred at Port Stanley, 
Ontario, on December 19, when a cofferdam 
for the construction of a pier for a new 
highway bridge over Kettle River collapsed 
under the pressure of the water. Eight men 
lost their lives when trapped thirty feet 
below the surface by the avalanche of falling 
steel panels and timbers. Five others were 
injured. The coroner’s jury were unable to 
determine the direct cause of the collapse 
but they strongly recommended that greater 
responsibility be placed upon the engineering 
department in regard to the method to be 
used in both permanent and temporary work. 


Other accidents involving the loss of two 
or more lives were as follows: Three mining 
prospectors were drowned in Lake Nistoseene, 
Saskatchewan, about October 4, while return- 
ing from some mining property; and on 
December 6, three coal miners were killed at 
Sydney Mines, Nova Scotia, when a runaway 
trip crashed into them. 

On December 15, a foreman and two other 
workmen were killed in an explosion in a 
benzol distillation plant of a steel company 
at Hamilton, Ontario. 

A brakeman, an engineer and a fireman lost 
their lives following a boiler explosion of an 
engine fire box, near Moose Jaw, Saskatchewan, 
on October 12. 

When a boat capsized near New Richmond, 
Quebec, on November 5, three labourers were 
drowned while engaged in placing buoys. 

Two fishermen were drowned when a motor- 
boat capsized, near Chepstow, Prince Edward 
Island, on December 18. 

When overcome by hydrogen sulphide fumes 
in a nickel refinery at Port Colborne, Ontario, 
an electrician and a helper lost their lives on 
December 9. 

A launch operator and a labourer engaged 
in shipbuilding were drowned when the launch 
crashed into a barge, on October 16 at 
Vancouver, British Columbia. 
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On November 23, a brakeman and a bridge- 
man were killed when a train crashed through 
a bridge at Princeton, British Columbia. 


A chief engineer and a second engineer 
were lost with their steamer at sea, off Sydney, 
Nova Scotia, about November 2. 


It may be mentioned that during this 
quarter one fatality occurred in Canadian 
waters which is not included in this report, 
owing to the fact that the man killed was 
employed on a ship registered in another 
country, being a sailor on the Norwegian 
freighter, Beljeanne, who was drowned when 
a small boat capsized at Osborne Bay, near 
Chemainus on the coast of Vancouver Island, 
on November 8. 


Supplementary Lists of Accidents 


A supplementary list of accidents occurring 
during the first three quarters of 1937 has 
been compiled which contains 27 fatalities, 
of which 3 were in agriculture, 3 in logging, 
2 in mining, non-ferrous smelting and quarry- 
ing, 5 in manufacturing, 9 in construction, 1 
in electric light and power, 3 in transporta- 
tion and public utilities, and 1 in service. 
Four of these accidents occurred in January, 
2 in April, 1 in May, 3 in June, 6 in July, 5 
in August and 6 in September. 

A further supplementary list of accidents 
occurring in 1936 has been made. This in- 
cludes 2 fatalities, of which 1 was in electric 
light and power, and 1 in trade. One of these 
accidents occurred in February and 1 in 
December. 


FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENT IN CANADA DURING THE FOURTH QUARTER OF 1937 BY GROUPS 
OF INDUSTRIES AND CAUSES 
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RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS AFFECTING LABOUR 


Acquittal under Ontario Industrial Standards 
Act Affirmed 


On January 4, 1988, Mr. Justice Green of 
the High Court of Justice dismissed an 
appeal by the Crown in a case stated by 
Magistrate Jones of Toronto in which he 
acquitted a barber who had been charged 
with contravening the schedule of wages for 
the barbering industry made effective under 
the Industrial Standards Act. 


There was no dispute as to the evidence. 
A schedule for the barbering- industry made 
binding under the Industrial Standards Act 
fixed a minimum price of 40 cents for hair 
cuts for adults. It was shown that the 
defendant had on two occasions charged less 
than the legal minimum. The magistrate 
dismissed the charge on the ground that the 
accused, as the sole proprietor of a shop not 
employing another person and doing the work 
himself, was not an employer within the 
meaning of the Industrial Standards Act. It 
was pointed out by the Appeal Judge that 
Section 12 of the Act, as amended in 19387, 
stipulates that,— 


For the purposes of this Act every person 
who is in any way engaged in any industry 
shall, in so far as he personally performs 
work in such industry, be deemed an employee, 
and in so far as he employs another person 
or is the proprietor of a shop or _ business 
either alone or in partnership with another 


person be deemed an employer, and the pro- 
visions of this Act and the regulations and 
schedules hereto shall, mutatis mutandis, be 
read and construed accordingly... . 

Under this Section, it was held that the 
sole proprietor of a barber shop not employ- 
ing another barber is an employer. 

Another section of the Act provides penal- 
ties for an employer who contravenes the 
provisions of a schedule and in every case, 
such employer must be ordered to pay the 
full amount of wages found to be unpaid 
to any employee under the provisions of the 
schedule. The same section provides a penalty 
for any employee who contravenes the pro- 
visions of a schedule. Another section deals 
with violations of the Act or the regula- 
tions. It was held by the Court that there 
was no violation of the Act or regulations 
and that the accused did not come within the 
section providing a penalty for employers 
since the offence dealt with in that section 
was obviously one of not paying the min- 
imum rate of wages required by the schedule. 
The decision of the magistrate was, there- 
fore, affirmed not on the ground that the 
accused was not an employer within the 
meaning of the Act as had been held by the 
magistrate but on the ground that the Act 
provided no penalty for the particular offence 
involved in the case. Re Rex v. Burdick 
(1988) Ontario Weekly Notes 11. 
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NOTES ON CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST 
Monthly Summary 


FURTHER contraction was noted in in- 
dustrial employment in Canada at the 
beginning of February, according to returns 
received by the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics from 10,402 firms, each with a minimum of 
fifteen employees. The staffs of these firms 
at February 1 aggregated 1,052,551 persons, as 
compared with 1,081,603 at January 1. This 
reduction compared unfavourably with the 
small gain that usually though not invariably 
has been indicated at February 1 in pre- 
ceding years of the record. The index, based 
on the 1926 average as 100, declined from 
113-4 at January 1 to 110-4 at the beginning 
of February, as compared with 104-1 at the 
same date in 1937. At February 1 in the pre- 
ceding ten years it was as follows: 1936, 
98-4; 1935, 94-6; 1934, 91-4; 1933, 77-0; 1932, 
89-7; 1931, 100-7; 1930,,.111-°6; 1929, 110-5; 
1928, 102-0 and 1927, 96-6. 


Unemployment in Trade Unions—At the 
beginning of February, 19388, reports were for- 
warded to the Department of Labour by 1,901 
local trade unions, embracing a total of 
221,967 members, 27,590, or 12-4 per cent, of 
whom were unemployed in contrast with per- 
centages of 13-0 at the beginning of January, 
1938, and 14-5 at the beginning of February, 
1937. 


Employment Office Reports—Reports re- 
ceived from the offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada indicated a decline in the 
volume of business transacted in January, 
1938, when a comparison was made with the 
preceding month and also with January a year 
ago, these computations being based on the 
average daily placements effected during the 
periods under review, construction and main- 
tenance and logging recording the heaviest de- 
clines under both comparisons. Vacancies in 
January, 1938, numbered 29,253, applications 
65,683 and placements in regular and casual 
employment 27,818. 


Prices—In retail prices the cost per week 
of a family budget of staple foods, fuel and 
lighting and rent was $17.39 ut the beginning 
of February as compared with $17.48 for 
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January the decrease being due to the lower 
cost of foods. Comparative figures for earlier 
dates are $17.12 for February, 1937; $16.58 
for February, 1936; $15.41 for June, 1933 
(the low point in recent years); and $22.12 
for February, 1930. In wholesale prices the 
weekly index number calculated by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics and based upon 
prices in 1926 as 100, showed little movement 
during February being 83:8 for the week 
ended February 25, as compared with 83-6 
for that ended January 28. On a monthly basis 
the index number was 83:8 for January, 1938; 
82-9 for February, 1937; 72-5 for February, 
1936; 63-5 for February, 1933 (the low point 
in recent years); and 93-9 for February, 
1930. 


Business Statistics——The table on page 234 
gives the most recent statistics available re- 
flecting industrial conditions in Canada. The 
index of the physical volume of business in 
January was considerably lower than in Decem- 
ber continuing the decline from November 
when the highest level since 1929 was re- 
corded. Productive operations for the year 
1937 as measured by this index were 94 per 
cent greater than in 1936 but the level at the 
beginning of 1938 was somewhat lower than 
at the beginning of 1937. All of the principal 
groups of factors used in the construction of 
the index were lower in the month under re- 
view than in the previous month except ex- 
ports the index of which advanced after 
adjustment for seasonal variations. Mineral 
production was down from the level of Decem- 
ber, decreases in this group being more than 
sufficient to offset increased shipments of 
copper, zinc and silver. Manufacturing was 
in lower volume in this same comparison as 
were also construction, electric power output, 
trade employment and car loadings. 


Strikes and Lockouts—The number of 
strikes and lockouts recorded during Febru- 
ary was eleven, involving 1,644 workers and 
causing a time loss of 4,456 man working 
days, aS compared with 24 disputes in Janu- 
ary, involving 4,293 workers with a time loss 
of 31,939 days. The only dispute in Febru- 
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MONTHLY STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA* 
(Official statistics except where noted) 
1938 1937 1937 1936 
February January December February January December 
Trade, external aggregate..... $ Clieeca. eee 121,954,003) 131,611,038) 124,372,166] 135,298,742} 152,403,159 
Imports, merchandise for 

COUSUIMPLION Weieaeh a iscvinse Di iftecatecaieie ree rersate 49,719,835 53, 125, 039 48,680,842 51,882,618 52,996,494 

Exports, Canadian produce.. $ |............0% 71,021,829 77,681,780 74,791,596 82,242,056 98,074,320 
Customs duty collected....... eel Na estep i ress stich 6,950, 641 8,018,692 6,944, 703 7,280,318 7,597,823 
Bank debits to individual 

ACCOUNES Hy UU ara ae canoe SRE Si SSN UTERO APR 0 2,444, 600,036} 3,081,414, 768] 2,731,934,437| 3,227,354,600| 3,404,591, 886 
Bank notes in circulation...... Dyan Aeus ctoneteratare ae 98 , 272,885 101,676,294 114, 238,885 108,947,321 109, 149,085 
Bank deposits, savings........ Da eaman Seta layers 1,590,927,550} 1,582,825,511! 1,563,829,859| 1,548,604,580| 1,547,822,474 
Bank loans, commercial, etc... $ |............-. 731,456,128] 748,817,240] 691,687,139] 687,349,679} 675,451,831 
Security prices, index numbers— 

Coramon Stocks yun cake ios kee leet eee aes 107-7 103-7 142-4 137-4 129-2 

Preferred Stocks ua.) eae. tL reese oe 83-4 81-0 100-4 99-2 93-9 
(Q)indéxofinterest ratesuisi- esc ehoeeies secrets. 69-7 71-2 74-3 70-4 69-7 
(2) Prices, wholesale, index number. 183-8 83-8 82-7 82-9 81-7 79-6 
(2) Prices, retail, family budget $ 17-39 17-48 17-58 17-12 17-04 16-99 
Index, retail sales, unadjusted ......]..........00-> 61-5 115-9 61-6 62-8 107-8 
(3) Index, retail sales, adjusted.....].............. 75°38 89-0 75-5 73-8 80-9 
(2) Employment, index number, 

(employers’ pay-roll figures).... 110-4 113-4 121-6 104-1 103-8 110-1 
(2) (4) Unemployment, percent- 

age (trade union members)..... 12-4 13-0 11-2 14-5 14-3 12-7 
Railway— 

(5) Car loadings, revenue 

PRON b ee hades: cred pews cars 179,641 179,839 170,499 186,213 185,006 171,421 

Canadian National Rail- 

ways, gross earnings....... $ 13,289,721 13,321, 632 15,722,180 14,301, 856 14,043,352 16, 227,225 
Operating expenses........ DAA as rece eer Ren ee ALIN ol GRAMS CU Ha anau, ocak unas 11,725,757 11,797,632 11,901,261 

Canadian Pacific Railway, 

TOSS CATNINGS...).s2e...05 SM BR 10,315,459 12,262,235 9,724,629 10,194,064 12, 253, 203 

Canadian Pacific Railway, 

operating expenses, all lines $ |............-. 9,758,313 9,336, 869 8,733 , 889 9,280,554 8,711,396 

Steam railways, freight in 

OM TAULSS earns vet cAlaievs Gare VAT Gtetad ete mene, Tg/c' ty a0 erandty ea te AT ed ee re ae 1,936,166,152) 2,053,315, 753) 2,160,608, 462 
Building permits. 22.).)7:!.).105%: - TOT RS ews is aaa 1,846,101 3,556,977 2,120,211 1.721, 867 3,282,000 
(7) Contracts awarded......... $ 6,551, 700 9,140,000 10, 763, 600 8,728, 800 6,622,200 6,118,800 
Mineral Production— 

Pigs ironiuiye We) hpwaetesy tons 61, 447 74,862 81,032 61,995 66, 400 68,499 

Steel ingots and castings..... tons 98, 980 112,307 98 ,334 111, 823 115, 237 103, 952 

Herro-sloyses . eee Leek tons 4,436 5,497 5,846 5,668 6,519 6,775 

37,022, 120 26,373,673 28,504,743 34,112,307 40,373,432 

34, 865, 607 29,911,751 20,547,397 19,782,526 21,319,075 

52,454, 135 49, 240,080) 38,425,569 37,282,247 43,608,309 

20, 270, 680 19,695, 880 17,330,201 16,173,486 18,049,789 

361,086 361,671 310.074 328,545 331,758 

1,571,052 1,366,034 1,322, 833 1,390,476 1,847,308 

1,448,825 1,573,148 1,292,002 1,496,991 1,497,081 

Crude petroleum imports....... Gals ees. « 47,310,000 57,060,000 52,420,000 54,640, 000 60,570,000 

Rubber importante Gis. ee Mths ae eS 4,007,973 5,867,000 2,846,000 3,656,000 2,673,000 

Cotton, raw, imports........... LSU oe uaer, , § 11,933,000 13,723,000 12,119,000 15,189,000 20,843,000 

Wool raw, 1MpOLts 4) Gee tess lost| Peete: 1,108,000 623 , 000) 2,968, 000 1,961,000 1,770,000 
Timber scaled in British Colum- 

Uae WD, a a cichiere Se rR e  raney loo Bruel. eutvene comee 144,893,804) 224,902,684) 102,597,087 115,001,704} 245,172,491 
Hlour production. ...2. 00.05% bbIst|s eam: 921,285 1,010,971 999, 694 1,008,630 1,090,392 
(6) Sugar, manufactured........ lbs. 19,951, 841 19,962,780 62,258,391 20,934, 196 21,952,270 95,656,430 
Foot wear production.......... DATS Arata. 3's» 1,461, 629 1,385, 289 1,929,500 1,482,000 1,539,942 
Output of central electric stations 

Gailyiaverageyedicioe wie Ep Ree ies oc ss 73,525,000 79,290, 000 76, 663, 000 74,771,000 75,024,000 
Sales of insurance............-. DUS EMTs ial sa cgisieete mise tole 36,459, 000 30,402,000 27,492,000 33, 883, 000 
Newsprint production.......... COTS MER eRe! | EEO a. 293,040 275,530 287,690 289,310 
Automobiles, passenger, production.|.............. 13,385 14,384 14,415 15,009 16,542 
(8) Index of Physical Volume of 

Businesses. eR ee ok 112-0 121-4 115-0 116-9 118-4 
L.NDUST RIAL RODUCTION: (sa sore tiea.- | eraire thatceterass ce 113-8 125-2 117-7 119-4 121-1 

Mineral proguction....2)d iia vle\a!-a [laroleletelotaleieters s-4-< 179-1 183-8 170-1 156-8 168-5 

Manufaeturing). 62. Peeks. Leh ee 82 109-0 120°5 116-4 122-8 123-1 

Constr uehionlc oid caches oa see rset 48-9 64-3 45-5 37-7 40-8 

SCLC POWELLS. be ceceee ane set oe eteietetes + «8 219-6 231-8 225-2 223-4 219-4 
DISTRIBUTION........... 106-7 110-5 107-2 109-8 110-6 

Trade employment 130-6 134-1 130-5 131-1 129-5 

Carloddings 2) calle ic. A Ulsts sets che liste» oetelabiele's 66h 77-2 84-4 77:7 79-4 85-0 

Hm ports eer yalpereie os so sis sc cue!e sla stab eithorelelabetetstsls sie 5 84-8 90-3 84-4 93-3 93-5 

Exporter eer, « el mtere cht « 91-8 81-9 97-9 107-4 107-6 


*Most of the figures in this table with an analysis are included in the Monthly Review of Business Statistics issued by the 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics, price $1.00 per year. 
{For the week ended February 25, 


1938, 


(1) Calculated from yields of Ontario bonds. 


(3) Adjusted for number of business days and seasonal variations. 


(2) For group figures see articles elsewhere in this issue. 


(4) Figures for end of previous month. 


(5) Figures for four weeks ending February 26, 1938, and corresponding previous periods. 
of four weeks ending February 26, and January 29, 1938; December 31, February 27, 
(8) Index numbers are 


(*) Sugar production given in periods 
and January 30, 1937; and December 31, 1936. 
adjusted when necessary for seasonal variation. 


(7) MacLean’s Building Review. 
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ary causing much time loss was the strike of 
retail coal drivers and handlers at Toronto on 
February 18 for a day and one-half. In Janu- 
ary the principal disputes were those in- 
volving fishermen and fish handlers in Nova 
Scotia, coal miners in New Brunswick, textile 
factory workers at Coaticook, P.Q., nia pulp- 
wood cutters in Northern Oitaric! In Febru- 
ary, 1937, there were eighteen disputes, in- 
volving 2.236 workers with a time loss of 
17,347 days. The only important strikes 
were those of cotton factory workers at 
Welland, Ont., fur factory workers at Winni- 
peg, Man., and meat packing employees at 
Vancouver, BC., and Calgary, Alta.” Of the 
eleven Hiseutes recorded in February, 1938, six 
were recorded as terminated during the month, 
one resulting in favour of the employer affected, 
two in favour of the workers involved, a com- 
promise settlement was reached in one case, 
while the results of two disputes were re- 
corded as indefinite. Five disputes, involving 
approximately 214 workers, were recorded as 
unterminated at the end of the month. These 
figures do not include those strikes and lock- 

outs in which employment conditions were 
no longer affected but which had not been 
called off or definitely declared terminated by 
the unions involved, 


Owing to unforeseen cir- 
cumstances, the index of the 
Lasour Gazette for 1937 


Labour Gazette 
index and prices 


and wages and the annual supple- 
supplements ments on prices and wages 

(usually appearing with 
the January issue) have been delayed. It is 


expected that these will be published during 
the current month. 


As noted in last month’s 
issue of the Lasour Gaz- 
ETTE, page 122, the Prime 
Minister, Rt. Hon. W. L. 
Mackenzie King, announced 


Replies of 
provinces 
re amending 
B.N.A. Act ito 


facilitate that the co-operation of 
unemployment the provincial governments 
insurance had been sought in order 


to facilitate a proposed 
amendment to the British North America Act 
to permit the establishment of a federal sys- 
tem of unemployment insurance. 

The proposed amendment would add the 
two words “Unemployment Insurance” to Sec- 
tion 91 of the Act (the section which designates 
the matters over which the Dominion Parlia- 
ment has specific jurisdiction). 

On February 16, the Prime Minister tabled 
in the House of Commons copies of the corre- 
spondence with the provincial premiers. This 
disclosed that six of the nine provinces defin- 
itely favour the proposed constitutional 
amendment which would bring unemployment 


insurance within the jurisdiction of the Do- 
minion government. 

The provinces which have given assent are 
Nova Scotia, Prince Edward Island, Ontario, 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan and British Columbia. 

Of the others: Alberta and New Brunswick 
desire to submit the matter to their legisla- 
tures, while Quebec is “willing to co-operate” 
provided a system can be established without 
infringing upon the “rights and autonomy 
of the province.” 

The premier of Ontario, Hon. Mitchell F. 
Hepburn, wrote that “the government of the 
province of Ontario is prepared to waive any 
constitutional objections and to give the 
fullest measure of co-operation and support to 
the proposed amendment.” 

It is proposed to submit the amendment to 
the Canadian Parliament and if passed present 
it to the British Parliament for approval. 


Early approximations of un- 
employed persons receiving 
non-agricultural material 
aid throughout Canada in 
January, 1938, revealed an- 
other material reduction from unemployment 
ald figures for the previous January. 

Registration figures showed that approxi- 
mately 161,000 fully employable persons were 
receiving non-agricultural material aid in 
January, 19388. This was a decrease of nearly 
37 per cent from January, 1937, when the 
number was 254,189. In comparison with the 
total for December, 1937, an increase of ap- 
proximately 7 per cent was indicated. Approxi- 
mately three-quarters of the total of fully 
employable persons on aid was reported from 
the 52 aid distributing cities. 

When totals of all those in receipt of non- 
agricultural material aid in January were com- 
pared with the corresponding month of 1937, 
a decrease of 30 per cent was shown. The 
total number, including totally unemployable, 
partially employable and fully employable, 
together with all dependents of family heads, 
was approximated to be 604,000 in January 
last. This was an increase of 7 per cent over 
December, 1937. 

Saskatchewan drought conditions continued 
to reflect themselves as a major factor 
in increasing totals of persons in receipt 
of agricultural aid. The early January figures 
from the registration showed 92,000 farmers 
(resident farm operators) as receiving agri- 
cultural material aid for subsistence. ‘These, 
together with their dependents, accounted for 
a farm population of 410,000. Of this total, 
363,000 or approximately 89 per cent were 
located in Saskatchewan. The number of all 


Statistics of 
Material Aid 
Recipients 


classes dependent upon agricultural aid in 


Saskatchewan showed an increase of 103 per 
cent over January, 1937. 
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“That in the opinion of this 


State medicine 
most urgent 


: House, it is 
debated in that state medicine be 
House of established in the Dominion 
Cemmons of Canada.” 


The above motion by Mr. Daniel Mclvor 
(Fort William) resulted in the second lengthy 
debate of the session on a subject in the 
sphere of social welfare, the first being on a 
proposal to reduce the pensionable age. 

Ultimately the resolution was talked out 
(after its mover wished to have it withdrawn) 
but not before the entire field of medicine, 
national health and the socialization of medi- 
eal services had been discussed from many 
angles. 

As on former occasions when this subject 
was before the House there was a distinct 
cleavage of opinion, but there were several 
noteworthy features to this year’s debate. 

For the first time, it brought forth an 
authentic definition of the term “state medi- 
cine” as distinct from “health insurance.” In 
his contribution to the debate, Mr. J. P. 
Howden (St. Boniface) quoted from a ques- 
tionnaire directed to Doctor Routley, secre- 
tary of the Canadian Medical Association, at 
the request of the Minister of Pensions and 
National Health, Hon. C. G. Power. Dr. 
Routley’s reply was as follows: 

The Canadian Medical Association has not 
adopted any official definition of the term 
“state medicine’ but it is my view that the 
council would likely be in agreement upon the 
following definition: 

“By state medicine is meant a system of 
medical administration by which the state 
provides medical services for the entire popu- 
lation, or a large group thereof, and under 
which all practitioners are employed, directed 
and paid by the state, on a salary basis.” 

Later in the debate the line of demarcation, 
between state medicine and health insurance 
was drawn by the Minister of Pensions, and 
National Health, thus: 


“On the other hand we have been talking 
this afternoon of a system described as health 
insurance, which is cognate to state medicine. 
But health insurance differs from state medi- 
cine, as I understand it, in that it implies a 
contribution of some kind by the beneficiary 
and does not necessarily mean that the doctor 
or medical worker will be in the employ of 
the state. So the definition I am told should 
be this, that state medicine means free treat- 
ment of all citizens, with payment of the doc- 
tors by the state, whereas health insurance 
means treatment of those who have contributed, 
by doctors paid, either by fees or on a capita- 
tion basis, to look after people who intend to 
be beneficiaries under the scheme.” 

The text of the entire debate is contained 


in Hansard for March 7. 


The position of the Dom- 
inion Government in re- 
spect to the general ques- 
tion of responsibility for 
social aid was stated re- 
cently by the Minister of Labour, Hon. Nor- 
man MclL. Rogers. The Minister’s statement 
was as follows: 


Responsibility 
for social aid 
in Canada 
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“ At a conference in Ottawa on February 
Sth, the Minister of Public Welfare and Muni- 
cipal Affairs for Ontario, and Mayors of ten 
municipalities of the Province, asked for an 
increase in the federal grant-in-aid to meet 
the cost of unemployment relief. It was 
urged that reductions in relief costs to the 
municipalities was imperative, that taxes on 
real estate must be lessened, and that the 
grant by the Dominion, particularly when the 
next fiscal year was considered, would be 
inadequate. On behalf of the Province of 
Ontario, Honourable Eric W. Cross, Minister 
of Public Welfare and Municipal Affairs, in- 
dicated his willingness to contribute to muni- 
cipal expenditures for relief, dollar for dollar 
with the Dominion. 

“The general discussion of relief matters 
at that conference was helpful. Since the con- 
ference, these proposals and statements have 
been examined by officials of the Department 
of Labour and have received the careful con- 
sideration of the Government. 

“As a result of this examination and con- 
sideration, I have written to Mr. Cross adwvis- 
ing him of the attitude of the Dominion Gov- 
ernment on the requested increase. In this 
letter I stated the belief of the Government 
that the measure of assistance afforded to the 
Province of Ontario under relief legislation 
has been fair, having regard to the financial 
position of the Province. I also mentioned 
some of the factors which have led us to that 
conclusion, and which I will indicate briefly. 


“It was stated on behalf of the delegation 
that for the month of December, 1987, the 
contribution of the Dominion Government 
was equivalent to 23-04 per cent of the gross 
relief costs of Ontario. The significant per- 
centage, however, is that which relates to an 
entire year, not that applicable to a single 
month. Payments made by the Dominion 
Government to Ontario under the grant-in- 
aid for the calendar year 1937 amounted to 
$7,044,750.00. On the basis of expenditures 
made during the same period, which amounted 
to $22,284,745, the Dominion Government con- 
tribution was equivalent to 31-6 per cent. The 
terms of the agreement for the balance of the 
fiscal year, now before the Ontario Govern- 
ment, calls for a 30 per cent contribution 
of the total expenditures by the Dominion, 
with a maximum of $465,000 a month. This 
amount is limited by the appropriation made 
available for grants-in-aid by Parliament at 
the last session. 

“Tt is becoming increasingly obvious that 
the relief problem to-day is much less an un- 
employment problem than it was a year ago. 
Large numbers of unemployables and charity 
cases, which have been regarded as a muni- 
cipal and provincial responsibility since Con- 
federation, swell the relief lists. As private 
industry absorbs employable persons formerly 
on relief, the proportion of unemployables on 
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the relief lists increases. The Dominion Goy- 
ernment is contributing to a problem in which 
unemployment is becoming relatively less and 
social assistance to unemployables relatively 
greater. 

“The primary responsibility for purely social 
aid remains with ‘the municipal authorities or 
the Province. Despite this fact, the Dominion 
Government has already, under agreement, con- 
tributed 75 per cent to the cost of Old Age 
Pensions and Pensions to the Blind (exclud- 
ing costs of administration) amounting to 
$9,411,984.32 in Ontario for 1937, and in addi- 
tion to this the Dominion Government has 
assumed the entire cost of supplementary 
assistance given to unemployed war pensioners 
and their families, amounting in Ontario to 
approximately one million dollars during 1937. 

“A general improvement of conditions has 
taken place, and the Dominion Government has 
reason to believe that. the burden of relief 
will be further reduced as it has been during 
the past year. Co-operation of the provinces 
has been sought with a view to amending the 
British North America Act, which would em- 
power Parliament to enact a national scheme 
of Unemployment Insurance. It must be re- 
membered that in the allocation of grants-in- 
ald, the Dominion Government is dealing with 
nine provinces and must proceed with as much 
uniformity as possible. The Dominion has 
never attempted to interfere with the province 
in regard to financial assistance afforded to 
individual municipalities from the Dominion 
grants-in-aid. It has been recognized that the 
Provincial Government is best able to de- 
termine which municipalities stand most in 
need of assistance, and it is for the province 
which has control of provincial and municipal 
taxation, and of relief administration within the 
municipalities, to adjust financial arrangements 
to their need. 

“On the basis of the 1937 estimate of the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, approximately 
one third of the population of Canada is 
located in Ontario. A glance over the figures of 
relief payments by the Dominion to the prov- 
inces since 1930 will show that approximately 
one third went to Ontario. This would seem 
to indicate that Ontario has been dealt with 
fairly. It is interesting to note that the per- 
centage of those on relief to the entire popu- 
lation of Ontario shows a very marked de- 
crease when figures for January, 1937 are com- 
pared with those for the first month of the 
present year. There has also been a substantial 
reduction in relief costs. 

“Under the circumstances, the Dominion 
Government cannot agree to go beyond the 
terms of the agreement authorized by Council, 
under the provisions of which payments of 
the grant-in-aid for the last quarter of the 
fiscal year are to be dealt with.” 


On page 284 of this issue will be found a 
further statement by the Minister of Labour 
clarifying the basis of the new agreements 
rejecting material aid.) 


On smotion, of Mr. HH. 


Amendment Brunelle (Champlain) a Bill 
sought to to amend the Lord’s Day 
Lord’s Day Act Act so as to provide stricter 


punishment by way of fine 
and imprisonment of company directors and 
officers violating this statute received second 
and third readings in the House of Commons 
on February 25. 


As approved in the Commons, the Bill 
would amend Section 14 of the Lord’s Day 
Act by adding the following subsection: 


“(2) Any person, being a _ director, an 
officer, a superintendent or an employee of a 
corporation, to whose direction or orders any 
employee is by the terms or conditions of 
his employment bound to _ conform, who 
authorizes or directs any such last-mentioned 
employee of that corporation to carry on any 
part of the business of the corporation in 
violation of any of the provisions of this Act, 
shall be liable, on summary conviction before 
two justices of the peace, to similar penalties 
as those to which a corporation is liable under 
subsection one of this section or, for a first 
offence, to imprisonment for a term not ex- 
ceeding three months and not less than one 
month, with or without hard labour, and for 
each subsequent offence, to imprisonment for a 
term not exceeding six months and not_ less 
than two months, with or without hard 
labour.” i 

In speaking on the amendment, the Minister 
of Justice, Rt. Hon. E. Lapointe, indicated 
the objective sought as follows: 


“There is no doubt that in the province of 
Quebec—I do not know whether it is the 
same in the other provinces—this law has not 
been observed by certain big corporations as 
well as it should have been, and labour unions 
have been protesting strongly against viola- 
tions of the law and asking that some amend- 
ment should be made. When proceedings are 
taken in the courts against offenders—and _ it 
is the attorney-general of the province who 
has to authorize the issuing of proceedings 
before the courts—a corporation, when it is 
fined, pays the fine, and that is all there is 
to it. My hon. friend seeks to make the 
managers, the men who are in charge of the 
concern, responsible as well and to subject 
them to fine and imprisonment to which the 
corporation is not subject.” | 

In the Senate some criticism was registered 
against the Bill, particularly in its emphasis 
in regard to minor officials, and in the elimin- 
ation of the word “permits” which in the 
original section (14) occurred in the following 
sequence, thus: 

“Byvery corporation which authorizes, directs, 
or permits its employees to carry one ete: 

Also, it was contended that the law 1s 


obsolete in certain respects. 

After second reading, the Bill was referred 
to the Standing Committee on Banking and 
Commerce. 
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A Bill sponsored by Mr. J. 
Proposed S. Woodsworth (Winnipeg 
amendment North Centre) to amend the 
to Criminal Criminal Code by provision 
Code re against refusal to employ or 
Employers dismissal for membership in 


trade unions came _ before 
the House of Commons on 
February 25 for second reading but made no 
further progress (a measure with similar ob- 
jectives was introduced in the Senate last year 
and failed of enactment, Lasour Gazerrr, May, 
1937, page 503). 

Replying to Mr. Woodsworth’s advocacy of 
the measure, the Minister of Justice, Rt. Hon. 
K. Lapointe, stated: “We are all in favour 
of unions” : and “of recognizing the 
right of labour people to organize into unions.” 
However, he contended that the objective of 
the Bill would “make a crime of something 
which in pith and substance relates to contract 
and comes under property and civil rights, 
and under our constitution is within the juris- 
diction of the provinces.” 

In support of this contention the Minister 
of Justice cited recent provincial enactments 
in that field which have prescribed penalties 
for restricting the freedom of association of 
employees. 

In conclusion, the minister observed: “I have 
every sympathy for labour people who join 
in trade unions. I think no employer should 
try to prevent them from doing so. But to 
make it a crime under the Criminal Code, on 
a question of contract —because it isa alia 
of contract—is not proper.” 

The discussion on this matter is given in 
Hansard of February 25. 

(Since the above was written a further dis- 
cussion on this Bill occurred on March 18 
without a vote being reached.) 


and Employees 


Reduction of the pension- 


House of able age limit for old age 
Commons pensions from seventy to 
Debate on sixty-five years was the 
Reduction of subject of a lengthy debate 
Pensionable in the House of Commons 
Age on February 28. The pro- 


posal was “talked out” al- 
though there was no opposition to the measure. 

The discussion on this proposal—which has 
been advocated by practically all the chief 
labour organizations in Canada—originated 
from a motion by Mr. A. A. Heaps (Winnipeg 
North) as follows:— 

Whereas it is becoming more and more diffi- 
cult for older persons to be absorbed into the 
useful productive life of the dominion thereby 
being unable to maintain themselves in decency 
and comfort. 

And whereas, Canada is a country richly 
endowed with natural resources, capable of 
maintaining our whole population in a reason- 
ably high standard of living. 
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Therefore be it resolved,—That this house 
would welcome a government declaration of 
policy that would bring about an immediate 
lowering of the present pensionable age limit 
of seventy years, the effect of such being that 
the older generation would retire from in- 
dustrial activity, thereby creating opportunities 
for the younger generation to be usefully and 
gainfully employed. 

The limits of space preclude a detailed 
review of the ensuing debate which was parti- 
cipated in by many members of the House, 
but the complete presentation of the economic 
and social factors involved in the discussion 
is given in Hansard for February 28. 

As stated above, there was no dissent_ from 
the object sought and the debate was entirely 
upon constructive lines. The Minister of 
Finance, Hon. C. A. Dunning, in his analysis 
of the compiex situation, with its extra-con- 
stitutional financial arrangements between the 
Dominion and the provinces, set forth the 
point of view of the Dominion Government. 

After delving into the financial aspects with 
its attendant increased cost to federal and 
provincial treasuries and the present com- 
plications of jurisdiction in administering social 
measures, even under concurrent legislation, 
the Minister of Finance outlined the ultimate 
objectives of a nationally administered scheme 
as follows:— 

“In the first place, experience in operating 
this type of social legislation, from the 
Dominion point of view, convinces me that we 
should look towards a national scheme of old 
age pensions, nationally administered. I am 
convinced, in the second place, that the British 
system of making the lowering of the age 
limit contingent upon the contributory feature 
is a sound objective to pursue, and that we 
should look in that direction..... 

“T think the experience of the British scheme 
gives us considerable data to work upon in 
that regard, and I believe that broadly our 
objective should be, as I have just stated, 
ultimately to reach a place where we would 
have a national scheme of old age pensions, 
nationally administered, and with the contri- 
butory feature prominently associated with 
any ages lower than the age of seventy, 
which is the present qualifying limit.. 

Emphasizing the necessity of definite demar- 
cation of constitutional authority in the attain- 
ment of national objectives, the Minister con- 
cluded :— 

“Therefore, we must somehow reach a place 
where the constitutional authority in the 
matter is beyond question, where this par- 
liament can set up an old age pensions scheme 
of a type it deems to be desirable and also 
have the power to administer. When I say 
that it must be remembered that I am not 
unmindful of the extra cost to the Dominion 
that would be involved or of the fact that if 
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this parliament assumes a burden which the 
constitution presently places upon the prov- 
inces, then this parliament must receive access 
to fields of taxation, sufficient to enable it to 
meet the added costs in a national way. If 
we undertake greater national responsibility, 
then we must have wider national fields from 
which to derive the revenues necessary to 
maintain those national responsibilities and 
national institutions. 

“My hope is that out of the investigation 
now being carried on by the Rowell commis- 
sion into the financial relationships of vur 
Confederation there may gradually grow up 
an appreciation of those services which are 
essentially national, on the one hand, and 
those services which are essentially provincial 
and local, on the other, and that out of it 
there may come an agreement that we must 
have a readjustment, not only of the burden 
of function but also of the ability to secure 
from the Canadian people the wherewithal to 
discharge that function. 

“T congratulate the hon. member for Win- 
nipeg North upon having brought forward this 
matter once more in the manner he has. I 
think the debate has been constructive thus 
far and I am not intending to close it. How- 
ever, I did want to put before the house the 
viewpoint of the government based upon the 
experience we have had and also the hope of 
the government for the future with respect to 
the solution of this problem. I believe we 
would be hindering rather than helping the 
ultimate solution by plunging in the direction 
the hon. member for Winnipeg desires us to 
plunge.” 

The Legislature of Alberta 


Establishment on February 23 gave second 
of credit reading to a Bill providing 
unions in for “the incorporation of 
Alberta credit unions having for 


their objects the promotion 
of co-operative enterprise for their members, 
the creation of a service of credit for their 
members at legitimate rates of interest exclu- 
sively for provident and productive purposes 
and merchandising purposes”. 

Legislation facilitating credit umions is now 
in operation in Quebec (Act respecting Co- 
operative Syndicates, 6 Edward VII, c. 33, 
1906; S. R., (1909) 6809; 5 George V, c. 68, 
TOI5} RS.) 192576? 254%" 1987 e2"92) Nova 
Scotia (Credit Union Societies Act, 1932); 
Prince ‘Edward Island (Credit Union Societies 
Act, 1986); New Brunswick (Credit Union 
Societies Act, 1936); Manitoba (under the 
Companies Act, 1982—part 6A added in 1937); 
and Saskatchewan (Credit Union Act, 1937). 

In Alberta credit unions may be formed 
by ten or more persons under a supervisor 
or deputy supervisor appointed by the 
Lieutenant-Governor-in-Council. 


* in Industry 


For the purpose of carrying out its objects, 
every credit union may, subject to the prov- 
isions of the Act:— 

(a) receive money from its members either 

as payment on shares or as deposits; 

(6) make loans to its members for provident 
or productive purposes and merchandising 
purposes; 

(c) make loans to other credit unions which 
are members; 

(d) deposit in chartered banks in Canada 
or in any other institution approved by 
the Supervisor and, to any extent not 
exceeding twenty-five per cent of its 
capital, invest in the paid up shares of 
building associations and of other credit 
unions; 

(e) invest in any investments authorized 
by The Trustee Act; 

(f) borrow money as hereinafter provided; 

(g) draw, make, accept, endorse, execute 
and issue promissory notes, bills of ex- 
change, bills of lading, warrants and 
other negotiable or transferable instru- 
ments; 

(h) do all such other acts and things as 
are incidental or conducive to or conse- 
quential upon the attainment of its 
objects. 

It is also provided that a credit union 
may hold, purchase or take on lease in its 
own name any land and may sell, exchange, 
mortgage or lease the same; the value of land 
so acquired or held not to exceed the value’ 
of $5,000. 


The twelfth report of the 
Federal Department of 
Labour on Organization in 
Industry, Commerce and 
the Professions in Canada, 
covering the calendar year 
1937, has been published re- 
cently. The volume, which contains the names 
of all known associations of the classes men- 
tioned, gives some idea of the extent of organ- 
ization among those identified with the indus- 
trial and commercial life of the Dominion, and 
also indicates the development of organization 
of those who are connected with professional, 
technical and scientific pursuits. Where ob- 
tainable, the objects of the various associations 
have been outlined in the report, the principal 
stated aims of these bodies being collective 
action on trade and professional questions, and 
the co-ordination of other activities such as 
endeavouring to secure legislation considered 
necessary and freedom from unjust or unlaw- 
ful exactions. 

The report lists the associations under the 
following heads: (1) Manufacturing; (2) Build- 
ing and Construction; (3) Mining; (4) Trans- 


Organization 
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portation and Communication; 
and Publishing; (6) Laundering, Cleaning, 
Repairing, etc.; (7) Personal Service and 
Amusement; (8) Financial; (9) Agriculture; 
(10) Dairying; (11) Live Stock Breeders, etc.; 


(5) Printing 


(12) Wholesale Merchants; (13) Retail 
- Merchants; (14) Real Estate Dealers; (15) 
Professional; (16) Technical and Scientific; 


(17) Insurance; (18) Funeral Service. 

In the first seven groups there are 220 main 
and 100 branch or affiliated associations, with 
a combined membership of 37,765, composed 
of persons or firms identified with industries in 
which the employment of workpeople is 
essential. (At the end of the calendar year 
1936, according to the Twenty-sixth Annual 
Report on Labour Organization in Canada, 
also issued by the Department of Labour, the 
number of trade unionists in the same groups 
was 322,473). Some of the employers who are 
members of these associations have working 
agreements with the corresponding organiza- 
tions of workers, covering the conditions of 
employment in their respective establishments. 
In the remaining eleven groups the employ- 
ment of labour is in some cases only incidental, 
and, except in the case of the retail merchants’ 
section, there are no corresponding bodies of 
organized workers. 

While in the main the associations listed in 
the report are purely Canadian bodies, some 
are connected with organizations with head- 
quarters in the United States. 

There are 844 main bodies and 672 branch 
or affiliated associations listed in the report, 
making a grand total of 1,516 organizations, 
with a combined membership of 746,836. 

The following items have 


Agenda of 24th been placed on the agenda 
Session of of the Twenty-fourth Ses-~ 
Internaticnal sion of the International 
Labour Labour Conference which 
Conference opens in Geneva on June 
2:— 
1. Technical and vocational education and 
apprenticeship. 


2. Regulation of contracts of employment of 
indigenous workers. 

3. Recruiting, placing and conditions of 
labour (equality of treatment) of migrant 
workers. 

4. Regulation of hours of work and rest 
periods of professional drivers (and their 
assistants) of vehicles engaged in road 
transport. 

5. Generalization of the reduction of hours 
of work. 

6. Statistics of hours and wages in the prin- 
cipal mining and manufacturing indus- 
tries, including building and construction, 
and in agriculture. 

The last-mentioned problem may be dis- 

posed of by a single discussion, if the Confer- 
ence so wishes; but the other five questions 


will come up for a “first discussion” only this 
year. 

As they will be on the agenda for a “second 
discussion” at the 19389 Conference, the Gov- 
erning Body had decided not to add any new 
questions to the agenda of that session, which 
is already sufficiently heavy; but it has pro- 
visionally selected two further questions for 
possible inclusion in the 1940 Conference ' 
agenda: labour inspection and weekly rest in 
commercial undertakings. 


Costs of public relief in the 
United States during De- 
cember continued the rise 
recorded for the two pre- 
-ceding months according to 
figures issued by the Social 
Security Board on February 
21. Total Federal, State, and local costs in- 
curred for aid to the needy in December, in- 
cluding earnings under the Works Program, 
amounted to $194 million, an increase of about 
$12 million over the total for November, 


The figures reported by the Board are com- 
piled regularly in collaboration with other 
Federal agencies and State and local author- 
ities. The December figure includes amounts 
for the various programs as follows: Assistance 
to the needy aged, blind, and dependent chil- 
dren from Federal, State, and local funds under 
the Social Security Act, and other public as- 
sistance of these special types, $39 million; 
earnings under the Works Program, including 
the Works Progress Administration and other 
Federal agencies through which wages were 
paid to persons certified as in need of relief, 
$92 million; Civilian Conservation Corps, $20 
million; subsistence grants under the Farm 
Security Administration, $2 million; general 
relief, in cash and in kind, by States and locali- 
ties, $41 million. These sums represent aid 
received by the needy, administrative costs 
are not included. In each of these major types 
of public aid, except the Civilian Conservation 
Corps, costs for December were higher than 
those for November. There was a particularly 
significant rise of nearly 21 per cent in general 
relief provided for December by States and 
localities, while earnings under the Works Pro- 
gram increased slightly more than 4 per cent. 

For the year 1937, the Board reported, total 
costs of Federal, State, and local aid to the 
needy amounted to $2,333,314,000 exclusive of 
administrative expenses. The corresponding 
figure for 1936 was $2,818,027,000. It was 
emphasized that the figures reported for De- 
cember and for the year indicate only the 
amount of aid provided and are not necessarily 
a measure of the extent of need for relief. In 
some communities funds may not have been 
available for aid to persons who were eligible 
to receive it under Federal, State or local 
programs. 


Increased 
cost of 

relief in 
United States 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA AND OTHER COUNTRIES, 1937 


HE number of strikes and lockouts during 

1937 was 278, nearly twice as many as in 
1986 and a larger number than in any year 
since the record was begun in 1901 except in 
1919 and 1920. The number of workers in- 
volved, 71,905, was greater than in any year 
except 1918 and 1919. The time loss, 886,393 
man working days, was greater than in any 
year except 1919, the vear of the general 
strike at Winnipeg; 1912 and 1921, when most 
of the time loss was due to strikes in building 
and in manufacturing; and in 1911, 1913, 1917, 
1922, 1924 and 1925 when extensive and pro- 
longed strikes in coal mining brought the 
total time loss to over one million days in 
each year. For the year 1937 over seventy-five 
per cent of the time loss was in manufacturing, 


chiefly in textile and metal manufacturing 
industries. There was, however, considerable 
time loss in coal mining. 

The number of employers, however, shows 
a substantial decrease because there was only 
one strike of clothing workers which involved 
a large number of employers. In 1936 there 
were several such disputes. 

The most important strike during the year 
was that of cotton factory workers in Mont- 
real and other localities in the province of 
Quebec for union recognition and increases 
in wages. This caused time loss of 200,000 man 
working days. Other important disputes were 
those involving cotton mills at Cornwall and 
Welland, Ont., woollen mills at Peterborough, 
Ont., women’s dress factories at Montreal, coal 


TABLE I.—_STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA BY YEARS, 1901-1937 
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*In these totals figures for disputes extending over the end of a year are counted more than once. 
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mines at Minto, N.B., automobile factory 
workers at Oshawa, Ont., foundry and ship 
repair workers at Sorel, Que., loggers at 
Flanders, Ont., coal miners at Stellarton, N'S., 
meat packers at Vancouver, lumber mill work- 
ers in New Brunswick. 

The number of disputes which involved 
large numbers of workers for considerable 
periods was much greater than in any recent 
year, but on the other hand half of the 
disputes involved less than 100 workers and 
these caused only four per cent of the time 
loss. There were four disputes which caused 
over 50,000 days time loss each, and these 
resulted in nearly half of the total time loss 
for the year. There were over forty disputes 
lasting over 20 days and these caused half of 
the time loss. Over 75 per cent of the time 
loss occurred in Quebec and Ontario and dis- 
putes in these two provinces involved nearly 
70 per cent of the workers in all disputes. 

As in 1936 the proportion of disputes as to 
recognition of union, employment and dis- 
charge of union workers, etc., was large, there 
being 90; the number of disputes as to wages 
and hours, however, was 130; and 28 disputes 
were in regard to other working conditions. 
Half of the time loss for the year was due 
to strikes in which union recognition was the 
principal cause. Over half of the workers 
involved in all disputes were partially success- 
ful, while twenty-two per cent were wholly 
successful and seventeen per cent were un- 
successful. 


“Sit-Down’”’ Strikes 


In a small number of the disputes during 
the year “sit-down” or “stay-in” tactics were 
adopted. In all of these cases, except two, 
the workers on strike vacated the premises on 
being notified to do so or shortly afterwards. 
In a strike of foundry workers at Point Edward, 
Ont., March 1 to 3, one hundred workers were 
driven from the plant by other workers and 
turned over to the police. One was fined 
and fifty-five were given suspended sentences 
on charges of trespassing. In a strike of meat 
packers at Calgary, on February 4, about one 
hundred workers remained in the plant for 
seven days, when they were arrested and 
charged with “forcible detention of property.” 
Later it was reported that the charges were 
dropped. 

The disputes in which sit-down or stay-in 
tactics were used were as follows in order of 
industry as in Table X:—loggers, Flanders, 
Ontario, March 4, 175 workers; tobacco work- 
ers, Kingsville, Ontario, March 10, 9 workers; 
rubber factory workers, Kitchener, Ontario, 
March 24, 550 workers; meat packers, Cal- 
gary, Alberta, February 4, 100 workers; meat 
packers, Edmonton, Alberta, April 
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workers; sawmill workers, Foleyet, Ontario, 
July 22, 120 workers; foundry workers, Point 
Edward, Ontario, March 1, 100 workers; high- 
way construction labourers, Coboconk, Ontario, 
August 16, 29 workers; pulpwood loaders, 
Thorold, Ontario, July 5, 18 workers; laundry 
workers, Edmonton, Alberta, April 7, 95 work- 
ers; restaurant waitresses, New Westminster, 
British Columbia, November 5, 7 workers. 


Compilation of Statistics 


Since its establishment toward the end of 
1900 the Department of Labour has main- 
tained a record of strikes and lockouts in 
Canada, publishing in the Lasour GaAzErTTE 
each month a complete list of those in pro- 
gress, so far as available, with particulars as 
to the nature and result of each dispute. Early 
in each year a review of the previous year has 
been given, including statistical tables ana- 
lysing. the data, and since 1912 including a 
complete list of the disputes on record during 
the year. As the monthly statements in the 
LaBour GAZETTE are necessarily of a prelim- 
inary nature the annual review constitutes the 
revised record for the year. A special report 
on “Strikes and Lockouts in Canada 1901 to 
1912,” issued in 1913, contained a complete 
list of strikes and lockouts for that period 
with analytical tables. The annual reviews in 
the Lasour GazuTTe have brought the lists of 
disputes and analytical tables down to date 
each year. 

The annual review for 1930 appearing in the 
Lasour Gazerts, February, 1931, included sum- 
mary tables back to 1901, the result of a 
revision of the record on the basis of the 
classification of industries adopted by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics and other gov- 
ernment departments for official statistics. 
This classification had been used for strikes 
and lockouts since 1921, and it was advisable 
to have the record for earlier years on the 
same basis. Other revisions to secure uni- 
formity throughout the whole period were 
also made. 

The record of the Department includes 
lockouts as well as strikes, but a lockout, or 
an industrial condition which is undoubtedly 
a lockout, is rarely encountered. In the 
statistical tables, therefore, strikes and lock- 
outs are recorded together, the term dispute 
being used with reference to either. 

A strike or lockout included as such in 
the records of the Department, is a cessation 
of work involving six or more employees and 
lasting one working day or more. Disputes 
of less than one day’s duration and disputes 
involving less than six employees have not 
been included in the published record unless 
a time loss of 10 days or more is caused. A 
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separate record of such disputes involving less 
than 10 days’ time loss is maintained in the 
Department. Although not included in the 
statistical record, such disputes are mentioned 
in the Lasour GazeTrE at the time of their 
occurrence. During 1937 there were 44 such 
disputes, involving 991 employees, causing a 
time loss of only 206 working days. 

In Tables I and X the number of employers 
involved is given. Where a number of estab- 
lishments, mines, etc., are under one manage- 
ment, one employer is counted. 
which involve large numbers of shops or 
factories, clothing, fur, “furniture, etc., “or 
building construction Jobs, logging and fishing 
operations, only the approximate number of 
employers is usually reported. 

The figures in this report are inclusive of 
all disputes which come to the knowledge of 
the Department, and the methods taken to 
secure information practically preclude prob- 
ability of omissions of a serious nature. As 
to duration of strikes, numbers of employees 
concerned, etc., it is impossible always to 
secure exact information, but the estimate 
made in such cases is the result of pains- 
taking methods in the collection of data, and 
with increasing experience in dealing with the 
subject it is believed that the statistics in- 
dicate the conditions with reasonable pre- 
cision. The estimate of time loss is reached 
by multiplying the number of working days 
during which each strike lasted by the num- 
ber of employees directly involved in the dis- 
pute from time to time so far as known and 
not replaced. The number of employees 
recorded for each dispute is the number of 
those directly involved, that is on strike 
or locked out, and does not include those in- 
directly affected. The figures in the tables as 
to workers are therefore the number of those 
directly involved. In recent years, when the 
information is available, the number in- 
directly affected has been shown in foot- 
notes to Table X, which is a detailed list of 
the strikes and lockouts during the year. The 
workers indirectly affected in each dispute are 
those in the establishment who are unable to 
continue work because of the stoppage but 
not participating in the dispute. 

The statistical tables do not include minor 
disputes as described in a previous para- 
graph, nor disputes (previously recorded) as 
to which information has been received in- 
dicating that employment conditions are no 
longer affected but which the unions or 
organizations concerned have not yet de- 
clared terminated. 

Information is available as to the following 
disputes of this nature which were carried 
over from 1936 but were called off or lapsed 
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during 1937; glass factory workers, Hamilton 
and Wallaceburg, Ont., and Redcliff, Alta., 
commenced August 19, 1936, one employer, 
terminated August 26, 1937; and coal miners, 
River .Hebert, N.S., commenced October 23, 
1936, one employer, terminated February 16, 
1937. The following disputes of the same 
nature were still on record at the end of 
1937: motion picture projectionists, Toronto, 
Ont., July 11, 1932, two employers; coastwise 
longshoremen, Vancouver, B.C., November 
23, 1936, several employers; meat packing em- 
ployees, Vancouver, B.C., December 29, 1936, 
one employer; beverage dispensers, Toronto, 
Ont., March 4, 1937, one employer; custom 
tailors, Toronto, Ont., May 20, 1937, one em- 
ployer; dairy employees, Toronto, Ont., 
September 17, 1937, one employer; and hotel 
employees, Toronto, Ont., December 6, 1937, 
one employer. 
Charts 


The accompanying chart of the time loss 
in working days by groups of industries for 
each year back to 1901, shows that in Mining 
considerable time loss occured in 1909, 1910, 
1911 and 1918, and again in 1917, 1922, 1924 
and 1925, while in 1932, in 1934 and again in 
1937 time loss was greater than in the other 
years since 1925. In 1919 the time loss due 
to general strikes is shown separately. 
In manufacturing considerable time loss 
occurred in metal manufacturing in 1919, 1920 
and 1937; in clothing (including textiles, 
furs, boots and shoes, leather, etc.) in 1903, 
1908, 1912, 1914, 1917, 1919, 1925, 1926, 1930, 
1931, 1932, 1933, 1934, 1936 and in 1937; in cigar 
manufacturing in 1901; in printing in 1921, 
1922, 1923 and 1924; and in saw-milling in 
1931 and 19382. In Construction time loss 
was considerable in 1912 and 1919. In Trans- 
portation, etc., there was considerable time 
loss only in 1901, due to a strike of track- 
men; in 1903 due to a strike of railway clerks 
and freight handlers throughout western Can- 
ada, and a strike of longshoremen at Mont- 
real, with a sympathetic strike of teamsters; 
and in 1908, due to a strike of railway shop 
machinists. In Other Industries considerable 
time loss was due to strikes of fishermen in 
1901, to strikes of loggers in 1919, 1920, 1933, 
1934 and 1985. 

From the chart showing results of the dis- 
putes it appears that the majority of em- 
ployees were successful or partially successful 
in 1901, 1902, 1907, 1915, 1916, 1917, 1918, 1926, 
1930, 1931, 1932, 1933, 1934, 1935, 1936 and 
1937, but were unsuccessful in 1908, 1921 and 
1923. In 1919, a large percentage of the work- 
ers who were unsuccessful were involved in 
the general strike at Winnipeg and in general 
strikes in other localities in sympathy with it. 
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Review of Disputes by Industries 


Agriculture—Only two disputes were re- 
corded, each involving small numbers of 
workers for a day or less, both due to demands 
for increases in wages. One, involving fruit 
pickers at Vernon, B.C., was unsuccessful while 
the other, involving green house employees at 
Brampton, Ont., resulted in a compromise. 


Logging——Only. one dispute involved large 
numbers of employees, at Flanders, Ont., and 
was partially successful, an increase in wages 
being secured but not union recognition. The 
others lasted four days or less. Four were 
against dismissal of workers. All but one were 
partially or wholly successful. 


Fishing and Trapping—The only dispute in- 
volved fishermen at Lunenburg and. nearby 
ports in Nova Scotia, on strike during the last 
two days in the year to secure union recog- 
nition and higher prices for fish. These were 
secured early in January, 1988. 


Mining—Four out of the 49 disputes in- 
volved metal miners. The strike of gold miners 
in the Cariboo District in British Columbia 
from May to August caused 18,000 days time 
loss and the demand for union recognition and 
wage increases was not successful. A strike of 
asbestos miners in Quebec involved 1,150 
workers for six days, resulting in wage increases 
and union recognition. The other disputes 
involved coal miners. Most of them were of 
brief duration and involved comparatively 
small numbers of workers. A strike of 1,200 
coal miners in New Brunswick in October for 
union recognition and wage increases was un- 
terminated at the end of the year but was 
terminated early in 1988 by reference to a 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation under 
the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act. A 
strike of 1,300 coal miners at Stellarton, NS., 
for wage increases caused 20,000 days’ time 
loss but was unsuccessful. 


Manufacturing —The most extensive and 
prolonged disputes during the year were in 
textile factories. A strike of cotton factory 
workers in the mills of one company, in Mont- 
real and other localities in the Province of 
Quebec, involved 9,000 employees throughout 
August, causing time loss of 200,000 days. A 
compromise on union recognition and wage 
increases was reached. At the same time there 
were strikes of cotton mill workers at Cornwall, 
Ont., woollen mill employees at Peterborough, 
Ont., and hat factory workers at Brockville, 
Ont. Compromises were reached in each case, 
wage scales to be set by the Ontario Industry 
and Labour Board. An important strike in the 
clothing industry involved dress _ factory 
workers in Montreal in April and caused 55,000 
days’ time loss. A union agreement with wage 
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increases and reduced hours was secured. 
There were 25 other disputes in textile factories 
in Ontario and Quebec and these caused time 
loss of 45,000 days. Fourteen other strikes of 
clothing factory workers caused time loss of 
22,000 days. 

A strike of automobile plant employees at 
Oshawa in April involved over 4,000 workers 
for 12 days and caused 250,000 days time loss. 
A compromise on union recognition and wage 
increases was reached. There were six disputes 
involving comparatively small numbers of 
workers in automobile parts plants for a few 
days, chiefly for union recognition and wage 
increases. Compromises were reached in most 
of these. Three strikes of foundry and ship 
repair workers at Sorel, Que., in May, June and 
July were partially successful, union recogni- 
tion and wage increases being demanded. 

Three strikes of rubber workers at Kitchener 
and Toronto, Ont., caused considerable time 
loss. There were three extensive strikes of 
meat packers at Vancouver, B.C., Edmonton, 
Alberta, and Montreal, Que. In boot and shoe 
factories only three of the disputes caused over 
one thousand days’ time loss. A strike of fur 
workers in Winnipeg which began in August, 
1936, was not terminated in some shops until 
August, 1937, union recognition and increased 
wages being secured in the shops where settle- 
ments were made in 1936 but not in those 
affected in 1937. A tannery strike in Toronto 
in June and July causing 10,000 days’ time loss 
was unsuccessful in securing the dismissal of 
a worker expelled from the union. Three 
strikes in pulp and paper mills were of brief 
duration. In printing and publishing, two 
strikes of commercial artists and one strike of 
photo-engravers were not prolonged and were 
partially successful. 

A strike of furniture factory workers in 
several localities in Ontario, west of Toronto, 
resulted in the adoption of a schedule of wages 
and hours for the industry throughout the 
province under the Industrial Standards Act. 
There were several strikes, in sawmills and 
woodworking factories, demands for increased 
wages being the principal cause and most of 
them were partially successful. The most im- 
portant of these disputes occurred in New 
Brunswick and was partially successful. 


Constructton—None of the disputes in- 
volved large numbers of workers or caused 
great time loss. The most important involved 
carpenters at Glace Bay, N.S., for six weeks 
in May and June, resulting in an increase in 
wages. A strike of highway labourers at New 
Glasgow, N.S. in May and June, for wage 
increases resulted in a compromise, 

Transportation—The most important dis- 
putes involved longshoremen at Toronto, 
Hamilton and Point Edward, Ont., resulting 
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TABLE II—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 1937, BY NUMBER OF WORKERS INVOLVED 








Disputes Number involved Time loss 
Number of workers involved Per cent Per cent Per cent 
Number of Workers of Working of 
total total days total 
PFOOO AnGiOversie teat tes ee ea etehe sate oho Meee eles cea sticets 14 5-0 34,050 47-3 | 526,670 59-4 
HOG, andiuncdernl O00 Mash ik ORS 5. BOR Boks o felbyaye anes 18 6-5 12,697 17-7 84,210 9-5 
HOO andiunGder, DOOR esc. ck Ae ee coe oe Ree cc soe eae cals ae 98 35-3 19,697 27-4 238,790 26-9 
SOANd: UNS he LOO Tatas. sec ys dealin, 2 eh nae ie Oe RE eh 43 15-5 3,011 4-2 22,908 2-6 
1Oandsunderinco0 weer kes Rn ek Pukienaies ec an eis Ae 88 31-7 21345 3°3 12,759 1-5 
Winders TOR ees ce een ies. 5 Se Ee as 17 6-0 107 0-1 1,056 0-1 
Pro baa lees emt receco ints lt oust cistey ees ca anastiade bro sate 278 100-0 71,905 100-0 886,393 100-0 


TABLE III.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 1937, BY TIME LOSS 














Disputes Number involved Time loss 
Number of man working days lost Per cent Per cent Per cent 
Number of Workers of Working of 
total total days total 
BOSOOO SN OVEL eck mre eae ee cei Tiel ee ae Raunt 4 1:4 19,400 26-9 | 365,000 41-2 
10) 000 anditimeder SOs000R eo, eR is hs Bellon. viding Wales 14 5-3 11, 625 16-2 281,000 Sled 
#000 and tinder 070008 o . TAS Ae ois eB Bers cree OYE 68 24-5 23,771 33-0} 193,800 21-8 
HOO ANG MINGeCT LOU 1 nn a4 fe, css suclanessyeys ieicictas wocue tata pis on 33 11-9 7,297 10-2 23, 604 2-7 
100'andtunder=? SOON ss Pees soni do dete ee siele Lake oes 83 29-5 7,463 10-4 20, 029 2-3 
Winder  TLOOR west att oko os Bae. seb AR eek 76 27-4 2,349 3-3 2,960 0:3 
Boh rs DN Ge OAR eON OO ALE A ede a 278 100-0 71,905 100-0 886,393 100-0 
TABLE IV.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 1937, BY DURATION 
Disputes Number involved Time loss 
Period of duration Per cent Per cent Per cent 
Number of Workers of Working of 
total total days total 
Unterminated or carried over from previous year........... 8 2-9 3,583 5-0} 126,060 14-2 
DOAAVSTAUCLOVEL eee ea euiie cl cepome elena oie ee rn ac Mean TREE 27 9-7 7,548 10-5 | 215,996 24-4 
ZHAAV Sond uNGdeMaorcns et eee eto ce ae eee ee Slt ies 13 4-7 10,340 14-4 226, 050 25-5 
TDIARV Stand tINGer ce. Ww cing eile ya mabe ee aie a Nee eu WN 15 5-4 7,558 10-5 92,114 10-4 
LO days and under tay y iy il et BE Os LL bd ESC AOL MENUS AC OPS ARE UES a 24 8-6 8,862 12-3 98,312 11-1 
5 days.and*under 102%). i 50 } Mae Be ee AO LUTE 65 23-4 13,536 18-8 89, 153 10-0 
WWnder7Sida ys Sn). stene sce. Te amratee eae 126 45-3 20,478 28-5 38, 708 4-4 
BRO LysRS CEA A iF DR Re he ae A 278 100-0 71,905 100-0 | 886,393 100-0 
TABLE V.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 1937, BY PROVINCES 
Disputes Number involved Time loss 
Province Per cent Per cent Per cent 
Number of Workers of Working of 
total total days total 
NovaiScotianskistes : Hore, chien eB. eee cesta. 43 15-5 14,309 19-9 51,147 5-8 
IPFINCE LIC WAL [SIAN » vicasiore deevecesops.o\6) a shidl oso eie ies SKE) Sis. dsbic eleusiere (es MORRIS A PPE eae CECE LEAS Gree eee PRR Ee eae DEAS 
iNew ‘Brunswick 2osei Does. hee tks Ra PRA GAM co eat att, 8 2-9 3,642 5-1 78,790 8-9 
ODO DOC cia ie ek eh oh eats eh cctates ovo chats os cok i> as a hoe 0 selva iennahee 46 16-5 24,419 34-0 358, 024 40-4 
ONEATIO Mee as er Aer eine ce Metra treat ae areata ates 130 46-8 24,531 34-1 320, 025 36-1 
MESrIIGO DRS EER ie Dales paLISS oc SSR se RTS Wek tL bat 11 3°9 734 1-0 15, 629 1-7 
SASICARCHO WANES oie esi, Ol Sak Snes ep care eke ca caters 4 1-4 124 0-2 990 0-1 
PAlDertat eens eee OTe eee aes eee Me Po Be, 17 6-1 2,413 3°3 15,094 1-7 
Brtish Columbidee sas! 6. toe sen re tens behets o oisielsteh« 18 6-5 1,583 2-2 46, 244 5-2 
PRONE OLTUONY cis. eis asl oC a katy ACU PAE Coa nie re ante 1 0:4 150 0-2 450 0-1 
NCOP PTO VIN CLAS EN EAN Rs Tree ete, a RT a eee aie Me Petes| gre dl dines boo: « [RRA docs LPG ae MELEE « Letitls o SLO, wceide tal gather 
ML OUALGCN Mattei an corners are tr earerch rest tree cee oe etenete 278 100-0 71,905 100-0 | 886,393 100-0 
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TABLE VI.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 1937, BY INDUSTRIES 
Disputes Workers involved Time loss 
Industry Per cent Per cent Man- Per cent 
Number of Number of working of 
total total days total 

ASTICUIEUIFO GO. 2 he eects o's od Ate se fol teeta otecac ste Bracers a 2 Q-7 78 0-1 58 0-0 
ots in ge Meme. Te Vhs oe ue eee othe a. cts erties © ose Meee as jes 7 2-5 3,010 4-2 26,575 3-0 
Kishing and: Trapping: :.....5 2M tks. coke ees esa detnes >. 1 0-4 800 1-1 1,600 0-2 
SMinings Bees... Mees nee aeRO © ak eae te ais ce gee ss 49 17-6 17,537 24-4 | 139,346 15-7 
SHlectric/ Pisin Gan G Bower s 0.2 Qe nk ices eo laln se oat o-6 allie te aoe ae ie ala Macca ob Roel REITs cesta he ore ote aI IRS oe AE EER dec ea 
WEATTUILA CEMENTS Rec oc tes otis ic ace cae ec cele ave cose ld 145 52-1 46,344 64-4 | 687,510 77-6 
WeretalblenGodS Mercuny wi Sam ete een meme tata eremrnarate ie 9 3-2 509 0-7 1,629 0-2 
Tobacco and liquors 3 1-1 257 0-3 1,554 0-2 
VU CL PROGUCTS. 1 ee in cic ericiotoie ee aieete eerie ete isos oaks is 1-8 1,370 1-9 27,880 3-1 
PATTETIY tt O OCS ets Aes RNR a aN,  MeRwed a oie ee Ret rt Tey 4 1-4 950 1-3 27,800 3-1 
Bootsiand shoes (leather) cujkae .. ok ei ais: serra doe le 7 2:5 1,505 2-1 10,350 1-2 
Fur, leather and other animal products................... 9 3-2 857 1-2 22880 2-5 
Mextiles clothing eben se eta: wore ace tee cei aon miciaseates 49 17-6 25,955 36-1 | 435,504 49-1 
Pal pemcdpapenr admit oe eee Re et TS 3 1-1 397 0-6 1,765 0-2 
rinbineand pu listing: deste) moe ee eae en mete eRe Ts 15 15, 3 1-1 135 0-2 1,275 0-1 
Miscellaneous wood productS............cc cee cc ceeecccees 20 7-2 4,871 6-8 41, 664 4-7 
Mfetalproductses tate e met ce ee ere cr ae oe 23 8-3 8,522 11-8 105,905 12-0 
Non-metallic minerals, chemicals, etc..................5- 6 2-2 682 0-9 6,717 0-8 
Miscellaneous productsite sy «1b Meee ee te eet sine ae alee 4 1-4 334 0-5 3,134 0-4 
*Construction..... BT ih art Seatictapa Rens cs Vts 4p Aa eae 20 9-0 1,286 1-8 7,376 0-8 
IBiiildines‘andistructinesseete ee ee eee oe 9 3:3 330 0-5 2,087 0-2 
1 RST igs icp hn eee RU GER | "OE SU Sa oi, Gee eee aE a Rae 1 0-3 50 0-1 125 0-0 
hip bull cana Heke a! Savers Nc EERE EUR occa abuts: & 2 a lel HOR ORas a ee eee Nn goa all la retehe Donec irene lect ate ea. case tal | aycrenate ete eral | een ete ee 
SBrid ee. Vey Stil NINE OS RC MMe bee EUR Ch) (Bias sty 8 1 0-3 62 0-1 310 0-1 
TEI TA Way on ae. Ve ok DEIR Sane aiemareen oo Oo hE Se 13 4-8 831 1-1 4,769 0-5 
Canal, harbour, Waterway «x2 hams cere bemieencea lee od EERE AR RRs SRC ce Oe CI «on al apears eytanetlanesl We aRA elec ce Siren Ge Coren ARMac 
Miscellaneous yi. 28 ek ck. . L eae ne el ve CM IRREn cars ic ale slehtie soe 1 0-3 13 0-0 0-0 
Transportation and Public Utilities..................... 16 5-8 1,441 2-0 14,458 1-6 
PLE SEN EOWE WEN Rie aids touts MrperNMEIRCO AINA Sesneetdae 2 31! 2 ea sete a ge Canad, ah os Accel PEI ad [en acai 5 BU SRR Hoe | ee OM RRM S'S |Fn brs Sema 
Hectrie railwayses ono ks cee eee Em In 1 0-3 21 0-0 126 0-0 
Wateritransportation.) 000 2 Vee ee Wen ee Mink 13 4-8 1,409 2-0 14,299 1:6 
Local transportation........... RS A SAUER TS ee 2 0-7 0-0 33 0-0 
Welesraphstandatelepnonce rie settee oe eee occe es 4 ace cethadarel sc Levercuonsya see | ica aus 6 eoiae elt epee Tee ie Ho aise aeiasie enc carer cord |e eaererst res 
PElectricity; and LaAses : Pewee eee. oe Meares ees ay Ses Let, SP pl Speirs Bea IN ee ee ey AEN NETL, ty etcte re woni|lesusteeus eles 
IMiscellaneoiisit 4 Nie cl. ci peeeea. 0k: aire ba hayes o8 caver «ia SUA e acc SIG cre I ame 7, AUER, AA Ver RBan: RnR, © | OUR cree es ote Rae 3 
4 AD Ei Coser conten Re gies tte tae bere Net aeons eb) Jus <> hl hg 7 2-5 188 0:3 4,156 0-5 
Tp COs BN VA |! oe a a Wy Baba Ms co Ae Mme DAD Soe ett Dae i At al (Pc ein cov ecatal (ancien Mente hile op enact Abr bPiolowsinho abc 
Service! PAu Ne i dy MCCS Oke SAR tetas, A Mien 26 9-4 1,221 1-7 5,314 6-6 
SPoblucad ministration... fea ert ne ten ee 1 0-3 12 0-0 io 0-0 
Recreational: yak Miers ae Pe Bhoe eyk. eat eeaam aie A 9 3-3 928 1-3 3,494 0-4 
Giston ANGIE Wait 2.) 5k ce ee ee sa ee 3 1-0 53 0-1 310 0-0 
BUSINESS ANGipersOnalee wy. fe. Ale a meee eg 13 4-§ 228 0-3 1,485 0-2 
Miscellaneous areca et ee ier ene rene Et: ec ae ee ate | ete ae rere eit ee 24 rareaeer asian mcesiicsesricaesl leenctoreackeaneere 
AL LE Ns ales MRR, 25 RUA. sR 278 100-0 71,805 160-0 886,393 100-0 


_ .*The Electric Light and Power group does not include undertakings mainly public utilities; Non-ferrous smelting is included 
with mining; erection of all large bridges is under Bridge Construction; water service is under Public Administration. 


in union agreements with partial increases in 
wages. Several strikes of pulpwood loaders 
were unsuccessful. A strike of longshoremen 
at Vancouver for recognition of the inter- 
national union, which commenced in Novem- 
ber, 1936, resulted in the replacement of the 
strikers soon after its commencement but 
led to brief interruptions of traffic from time 
to time until the spring of 1937. 


Trade —Three of the disputes involved dairy 
drivers at Toronto, all being connected with 
union recognition. Two were successful and 
one was unsuccessful. Two disputes involved 
waste material establishments and were par- 
tially successful after two or three months. 
A very unusual occurrence was a strike of 
retail store clerks at Kirkland Lake, Ont., 
union recognition and overtime pay being 
secured. 


Service—The most important dispute in- 
volved motion picture projectionists at Van- 
couver and other localities in British Colum- 
bia, for renewal of agreements with increased 
wages and continuation of employment of 
two operators per shift. The strike was 
successful. Five disputes involved golf cad- 
dies, each lasting only a few days. Three 
resulted in compromises on wages and two 
were unsuccessful. There were also a num- 
ber of minor disputes involving golf caddies. 
Three disputes involved cleaners and dyers in 
Toronto, incidental to organization of the 
establishments in the city. Five disputes in- 
volved hotel and restaurant employees, and 
two involved beverage dispensers. A. strike 
of laundry employees at Edmonton for union 
recognition, increased wages and _ reduced 
hours was terminated in a short time by 
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return of some workers and replacement of 
the others. 


Analysis of Statistics, 1937 


Table I is a summary of the principal 
statistics for the period for which the record 
has been compiled beginning in 1901. The 
table shows the number of disputes beginning 
in each year and the number in existence dur- 
ing the year, the difference in each case 
being the number of disputes carried over 
the end of the previous calendar year. A 
small number of disputes have been carried 
over at the end of every year except 1903, 
1929 and 1934. The approximate number of 
employers involved in all disputes as well 
as the number of workers involved and the 
time loss, is given. In addition to these data, 
the number of disputes in existence during 
each year in coal mining and in industries 
other than coal mining is given, along with 
the number of workers involved and the time 
loss. A study of the latter figures reveals that 
a few disputes in coal mining in some years 
account for a large proportion of the workers 
involved and for a still larger proportion of 
the time loss resulting. 


Table II, an analysis by number of workers 
involved, shows that fourteen disputes, in- 
volving 1,000 or more workers in each case, 
accounted for nearly one half of the workers 
on strike during the year and resulted in 
approximately sixty per cent of the time loss. 
Over one-half the disputes during the year 
involved less than 100 workers and _ these 
caused only about four per cent of the time 
loss for the year. 


Table III, an analysis by time loss, shows 
that four disputes caused over 50,000 working 
days time loss in each case, and over 40 per 
cent of the total time loss for the year; that 
86 disputes involving 1,000 or more workers 
in each instance caused nearly 95 per cent of 
the time loss for the year. 


Table IV, an analysis by duration—that is 
the number of working days in the period 
during which each dispute was in progress— 
shows that nearly one-half the disputes lasted 
less than 5 working days and that these 
disputes involved 28-5 per cent of the workers 
but caused only 4:4 per cent of the time 
loss. 


Table V, an analysis by provinces, shows 
that nearly one-half of the strikes during the 
year occurred in Ontario involving nearly 
one-third of the workers and caused 36-1 
per cent of the time loss; that forty-six 
disputes in Quebec also involved approxi- 


mately one-third of the workers and caused 
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over 40 per cent of the time loss; that there 
were forty-three disputes in Nova Scotia in- 
volving over 14,000 workers but caused little 
more time loss than 50,000 days. 


Table VI, an analysis by industries shows 
that over one-half of the disputes occurred 
in manufacturing, involving nearly two-thirds 
of the workers, and resulted in over three- 
quarters of the time loss. These included 49 
disputes in textiles, clothing, etc., 23 in metal 
products and 20 in miscellaneous wood 
products. There were also 49 disputes in 
mining, involving nearly one-quarter of the 
workers, 13 each in highway construction, 
water transportation and business and personal 
service, Involving relatively few workers and 
causing little time loss. 


Table VII, an analysis by causes and results 
shows that wage disputes again predominated. 
Disputes as to unionism were next in import- 
ance, while other causes affecting wages and 
working conditions led to 28 disputes. Dis- 
charge of workers other than in connection 
with unionism caused 14 disputes. In the 
results, 120 disputes involving 39,441 workers 
and causing about two-thirds of the time loss 
were settled by compromises or were partially 
successful. In 75 disputes the workers were 
successful, while they lost in 68 disputes. 
Fifteen strikes were unterminated or recorded 
as indefinite in result. 

Table VIII, an analysis by industries and 
methods of settlement, shows that direct 
negotiations between the employers and the 
workers or their representatives resulted in 
settlements of nearly half the disputes, but 
that in 77 strikes, which involved most of the 
workers, conciliation was the means of settling 
the disputes. In 31 strikes the workers 
returned without securing their demands while 
in 25, involving comparatively few workers, 
they were replaced. 

Table IX, gives an analysis by months for 
the past eleven years, showing the number of 
disputes commencing during each month, as 
well as the number of disputes in existence, 
and the number of workers involved each 
month, both in new disputes and in all disputes 
in progress, with the total time loss by months. 
During the past year the greatest number of 
disputes was in May. This was usual until 
1931, due chiefly to strikes in building, which 
have not been numerous since 1930. The 
greatest time loss occurred during August 
due mainly to a strike of 9,000 textile factory 
workers in Quebec and to strikes of textile 
factory workers at Cornwal and Peterborough, 
Ont. 

Table X, gives the list of strikes and lock- 
outs occurring during the year, with details 
as to causes, results, etc. 
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TABLE IX.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 1927-1937, BY MONTHS 


Number of disputes beginning In month 














Month Se 
1927 1928 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 
Janwary,.ee.. «coh 2 6 5 5 7 i 5 23 10 4 13 
February........ 4 5 1 4 6 13 6 15 2 8 11 
iManch®eian cnc: 2 8 11 3 4 3 ad 20 8 15 19 
Aprilia ens ence 8 11 8 8 9 4 4 13 10 10 32 
IMS Visny els ae mee see 14 11 21 9 7 7 13 23 20 10 29 
UITIO MARR a ue sctlae 8 10 12 8 8 11 9 18 9 12 27 
TUL Varah Sae oles as 5 9 4 1 4 20 7 22 19 11 33 
(AUS USUL ee iyriee. 4 14 8 1 6 6 18 18 10 29 31 
September...... 4 4 6 12 12 8 17 10 12 1 25 
October ey. os... 12 9 Zf 8 7 11 10 13 8 15 22 
November...... 6 8 3 4 7 10 18 11 10 11 22 
December....... 3 1 2 4 8 11 8 3 2 13 10 
SCC ete 72 96 88 67 86 111 122 189 120 155 274 
Number of disputes in existence during month 
Month I 
1927 1928 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 
January ssc: c. oe 4 8 7 5 9 12 8 25 10 5 17 
February... ..:.. 6 8 6 6 9 18 8 24 8 8 18 
Marche seen scat 7 11 14 4 6 9 12 29 13 15 21 
Aprile ee eek 11 15 13 11 12 9 4 22 14 17 37 
(Mia vattoeieeretien 18 18 24 12 14 13 15 32 25 14 46 
DUNG els cer: 15 20 17 10 14 16 13 24 15 15 41 
Juiliven eevee cee 11 19 8 6 9 29 9 32 26 13 41 
MAUS USHA es ee 10 20 9 3 11 17 21 31 18 36 43 
September...... 8 11 10 12 il 15 23 20 18 27 32 
October. 28 17 15 9 10 17 16 13 19 16 19 32 
November...... 11 16 dl 6 12 12 20 15 16 17 27 
December....... 9 11 6 8 14 12 16 8 8 20 17 
Nieor an ee *74 *98 *90 OY) *88 *116 S125 *191 *120 *156 *278 
Number of workers involved in new disputes 
Month —_--->--S SO OO 
1927 1928 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 | 1936 1937 
JANUBLY.. . pricier « 108 314 970 2,169 688 665 388 5,546 4,832 175 4,820 
Hebruatyncr sce: 313 734 150 1,107 1,756 3,422 4,446 3,896 3,071 856 
Marches. ice 380 955 1152 1,592 125 679 1,234 4,755 2,989 2,872 5,586 
(April aye ce ccmert tole 1,445 2,046 289 588 50 370 1,420 2,564 999} 11,696 
IE GAs creo ae oe 5, 296 2,924 4,006 1,694 282 564 1,395 2,179 4,235 3,658 mle 
AUC ea eres peur eaten A 1,450 2,891 658 1,005 637 3, 129 2,770 2,980 4,740 956 3,688 
Dulin Vedis 5 setete 2,989 725 133 437 4,248 1,278 9,410 Sazoe 4,048 5,624 
IAN GUSER eee a 5, 845 5,451 918 4 679 3,089 2,204 8,245 5,148 9,576 15,315 
September...... 1,165 268 761 2,990 3,498 2,422 6, 622 2,192 3,852 4,187 5,558 
October......... 2,844 1, 243 989 825 759 916 424 4,804 676 1,794 4,849 
November...... 259 513 116 1,884 477 930 4,153 921 737 1,076 4,297 
December....... 104 28 773 128 732 2,824 1,064 62 235 2,350 2,216 
BY Gar ue adore 22,264 17,491 12,672 13,768 10,658 22,938 26,348 45,610 33, 269 34, 762 70,540 
Number of workers involved in all disputes in existence 
Month —————— O_— 
1927 1928 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 
JANUATY®. sa. e0- 170 444 794 2,169 768 ib ity 598 5,736 4,832 225 6,185 
February........ 350 889 1,218 2,959 2,066 3, 630 4,521 4,910 1,551 3,071 2,236 
March yan Syacriiee 503 1,095 1,508 1,598 1,635 1,395 2,030 7,098 3,303 2,872 5,826 
EN oy el ae eA 1,980 1,823 2,369 386 1,292 1,350 370 5,368 4,429 1,909} 12,771 
Ye ise cistates 5,731 3,385 5,106 1,836 1,184 1,823 1,580 5,950 5, 923 3,928} 10,393 
DUNC Lo es fesse « 2,081 4,027 803 1,190 1,068 4,006 3, 097 3,184 5,508 1,060 7,001 
Ul yeeetee serie rie 3,342 eRe: 370 196 836 6, 291 1,884); 11,463 6,339 4,082 7,083 
INT US Gtl ane ctsetierc 6,194 4,582 957 66 847 4,612 2,603} 18,268 5, 684 9,864} 18,556 
September...... 2,016 533 1123 2,990 3,694 3,458 6,996 5,512 4,303 6,554 7,021 
October......... 3, 623 1,930 847 2,240 3,044 2,388 1,101 5, 993 2,360 2,158 6,571 
November...... 1,633 1,440 738 2,000 1,681 980 4,718 1,896 1,113 1,768 6,277 
December....... 301 277 1,684 723 1,258 2,854 3,902 340 431 2,995 8,851 
Wear s-Aarcis *22,299| *17,581! *12,9461 *13,768| *10,738! *23,390! *26,558! *45,800! *33,269| *34,812! *71,905 
Time loss in man-working days for all disputes in existence 
Month 
1927 1928 1929 { 1980 [ 1931 1932 1933 1934 19385 1936 1937 
Vanuarvie yeas 1,255 5, 229 8,319 7,254 7,558 8,280 6,250} 44,142 22,105 999 64,850 
February........ 4,780 3,148] 21,760} 14,360) 10,481) 10,452) 54,730} 30,169) 16,315) 20,577) 17,347 
Marchiyisrtn cies 6, 205 6,476 3,72 7,049} 25,026) 15,969} 15,692} 88,642) 12,844) 17,144] 34,345 
April cect enue. 13, 042 20,907 24, 288 3, 616 19,314 28,517 2,270 72,146 19,472 14,424) 124,039 
BY eee ee 27,257) 34,733] 39,152 9,293) 14,045) 30,565) 11,798] 31,284) 33,024) 28,712] 538,818 
DUNO te cas etre 14,480] 24,901 6,231 4,007} 17,724 40,186] 387,500} 31,689} 42,140 3,310} 60,322 
Duly eo sc per mas 12,187} 21,380 1,279 2,152 5,627| 40,186 9,090) 71,763) 52,118) 44,987) 67,587 
August... cee 13,205) 30,974 2,417 529 9,192) 51,815) 17,285) 75,660) 29,588] 72,034] 296,676 
September...... 10,700) 10,285} 11,645) 18,138} 22,907 7,992) 38,274) 59,490} 26,506] 33,577] 41,288 
October ...)70..0% 35,415) 30,481 7,858 9,931} 35,450 9,554) 18,141) 50,244) 17,983) 11,644] 50,616 
November...... 10,858} 20,938) 12,529) 11,807) 21,315 2,338} 51,040} 17,415 8,781] 13,344] 42,007 
December....... 3,236} 14,765) 12,879 8,661} 15,649 9,146} 55,477 1,875 3,152} 16,245) 33,498 
Vieatcciieeose 152,570) 224,212) 152,080! 91,797! 204,238| 255,000! 317,547| 574,519! 284,028! 276,997! 886,393 


*These figures relate enly to the actual number‘of disputes in existence and the workers involved during the year, not being 
@ summation in each case of the monthly figures. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN OTHER COUNTRIES DURING 1937 


HE accompanying table gives the principal 

figures as to strikes and lockouts in other 
countries since 1919, as compared with Canada, 
showing the number of disputes (strikes and 
lockouts), the number of employees involved 
in stoppages of work and the time loss in ‘man 
working days in those countries for which 
such figures are available. 

In some of these countries figures as to 
strikes and lockouts are published separately, 
but in the table here given they have been 
included together. The practice varies greatly 
in the various countries, also in regard to 
other points. In some cases the number of 
strikes and lockouts shown for a year is the 
number beginning during the year, in other 
cases it is the number ending during the year, 
and in still other cases it is the number in 
existence during the year, including those 
carried over from the previous year with those 
beginning during the year. 

The figures as to the number of employees 
involved published by some countries show 
not only the number of employees directly 
involved, but also the number of those 
indirectly affected, that is thrown out of work 
by disputes to which they are not parties; 
but exact information as to this point is not 
always given. In the table given herewith 
the column showing numbers of employees 
involved includes figures for the numbers 
directly involved or the total number directly 
and indirectly involved according to the 
method adopted by the country concerned. 


For some countries, figures as to time loss, 
that is the number of “man working days” 
lost, are not given. 


Footnotes to the table indicate the nature of 
the statistics with reference to the above points. 
Many countries publish these statistics only 
once each year or less frequently, the figures 
being issued in some cases after an interval of 
some length. 

In the following notes as to some of the 
important disputes in various countries in the 
year 1937, the information is taken as far as 
possible from official sources, but where the 
information is not thus available, newspaper 
reports have been used. 


Great Britain 


The number of trade disputes involving stop- 
pages of work in Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland which began during 1937 was 1,122 as 
compared with 818 in 1936. Including about 
13,000 workers involved in 12 disputes which 
began in 1936 and extended into 1937, the total 
number of workers, either directly or indirectly 
involved in all disputes which were in progress 


during 1937 was 608,000 the comparable figure 
for 1936 being 322,000. The time loss is esti- 
mated at about 3,417,000 man working days 
during 1937 as compared to 1,829,000 in 1936. 

As in previous years the majority of strikes 
which occurred in 1937 affected only individual 
firms, but there were several which affected a 
considerable number of employers. The largest 
of these occurred in July in the Yorkshire coal- 
field, and involved about 95,000 work people in 
a loss of over 400,000 working days. Nearly 
25,000 coal miners in Lanarkshire were involved 
in a one day stappage in November, in sym- 
pathy with workers involved in a protracted 
strike at a single colliery. About 10,000 en- 
gineering and _ shipbuilding apprentices on 
Clydeside lost about 240,000 working days 
in a dispute which lasted from the end of 
March to the beginning of May, and about 
30,000 engineers and shibuilders stopped work 
for one day in April in sympathy with the 
apprentices. Another large dispute involving 
apprentice engineers occurred in September 
in various districts in Lancashire, Cheshire and 
Yorkshire as a result of which about 14,000 
employees lost 100,000 working days. Nearly 
45,000 days were lost in April and May by 
6,500 hosiery workers at Hinckley. A two-day 
strike involved between 6,000 and 7,000 dock 
workers at Hull during June. 

The largest strike involving only one em- 
ployer occurred in May when more than 24,000 
London omnibus drivers, conductors, etc., went 
on strike with a resultant time loss of 565,000 
working days. Another strike involving similar 
classes of workers occurred in Scotland in 
March, when about 9,000 employees were in- 
volved in a dispute which resulted in a time 
loss of about 75,000 days. The only other 
dispute involving more than 5,000 employees 
of one firm took place at a Coventry textile 
factory at the beginning of October when 
about 6,000 employees lost 50,000 working 
days. 

Of the 1,122 strikes beginning during 1937, 
457 were in the coal mining industry, 123 were 
in engineering and shipbuilding, 97 were in 
iron and steel and other metal industries, 91 
were in building, public works, contracting, 
etc., 84 were in the textile industry, 59 were 
in the woodworking industries and 50 were 
in the transport industry. 


France 


Of the many strikes which occurred in France 
during 1937, the majority were over increases 
in wages. Prices rose throughout the whole 
year resulting in demands for increased wages 
or for bonuses to compensate for increased 
living costs. 
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The most serious strike of the year was that 
which occurred at Paris on December 29 when 
over 100,000 municipal employees, including 
subway workers, bus drivers, gas, electricity 
and water plant employees, street cleaners, 
garbage collectors and others struck demand- 
ing a monthly allowance of 100 francs as a 
bonus in order to meet increases in the cost 
of living. The government held that so 
wide-spread a strike of civic employees con- 
stituted a national emergency and maintained 
public utilities by placing technicians from 
the army and navy in power and other public 
utility plants. They also warned the strikers 
that if they did not return to work they would 
be called out for military service and refusals 
to work would be dealt with by courts mar- 
tial. Work was resumed on December 30. 
The Seine General Council, which had juris- 
diction over a portion of the strikers, voted 
increases but the Municipal Council of Paris 
refused to make the change asked. On Janu- 
ary 25, the Minister of State for the Co-ordi- 
nation of Social Reform placed before both 
councils a plan which would give municipal 
workers compensation as high as that of gov- 
ernment employees. This plan was unani- 
mously accepted, according to a government 
communiqué. 


United States 


Complete statistics of industrial disputes in 
the United States during the year 1937 are 
not published until later in the year; (the 
annual analysis of the statistics of industrial 
disputes for the year 19386 was published by 
the Bureau of Labour Statistics in the May, 
1937, issue of the Monthly Labour Review 
and was summarized in the Lasour GAZETTE, 
June, 1937, page 618.) From the information 
available at the present time it would appear 
that there was a larger number of strikes 
during 1937 than in any year since 1917 and 
a larger number of workers involved than in 
any year since 1919. 


The industries most affected by industrial 
disputes were the steel industry, the automo- 
bile industry and the marine transport 
industry. 


The strikes of workers in the automobile 
industry which began late in 1936 were not 
settled until April at which time certain in- 
creases in wages were granted to the workers, 
the United Automobile Workers of America 
were recognized as a bargaining agency 
(though there was no general concession of 
the “closed shop” principle by the employing 
companies) and the union agreed to main- 
tain discipline among its members to pre- 
vent unauthorized strikes or the use of the 
“sit down” strike. In the late autumn there 
were a large number of smaller strikes in the 
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industry which arose from disagreements over 
the settlements which had been reached earlier 
in the year. Negotiations regarding modifica- 
tions in these settlements were interrupted 
during November by the occurrence of several 
of such strikes. The union officials were able 
in most cases to persuade the workers to 
return to work and negotiations were resumed. 

One of the most serious strikes during 1937 
was that of over 100,000 steel workers em- 
ployed by a number of companies in the 
states of Ohio, Illinois, Pennsylvania, Indiana 
and New York which began during May. 
Since the summer of 1936 the Steel Workers 
Organization Committee had been attempt- 
ing to organize the steel industry workers in 
the Amalgamated Association of Iron, Steel 
and Tin Workers of North America, an 
affllate of the Committee for Industrial 
Organization. They were successful in nego- 
tiating agreements with the largest steel pro- 
ducing company early in the year without a 
strike. A short strike of about 25,000 workers 
in May resulted in an agreement with another 
large producer. On May 26 between 75,000 


‘and 100,000 employees of several other com- 


panies ceased work. The subsequent strike 
resulted in several serious disorders, the most 
serious of which occurred at Chicago on May 
30 when a clash between strikers and police 
resulted in 5 deaths and a large number of 
serious injuries. The strike continued through- 
out June and July but by the end of the 
latter month many of the affected plants had 
reopened manned by new employees or by 
workers who had been on strike. Certain 
minor concessions were made by the em- 
ployers and certain grievances were submitted 
to the National Labour Relations Board but 
the result of the strike was substantially in 
favour of the employers. 


Throughout the year there were a large 
number of strikes in the water transporta- 
tion industry both among seamen who asked 
improved wages and working conditions and 
recognition of unions and among longshoremen 
who struck on various grounds. One of the 
most serious strikes of longshoremen occurred 
during September at San Francisco as the 
result of a jurisdictional dispute between the 
International Longshoremen’s Association (an 
affiliate of the Committee for Industrial 
Organization) and the International Team- 
sters and Chauffeurs’ Union affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labour. The strike, 
which lasted nearly a month with very serious 
effects on industry in California, was termin- 
ated by a “truce” between these two organ- 
izations. 

On April 2, the entire bituminous coal in- 
dustry of the United States, which employs 
in the neighbourhood of 450,000 men, was 
closed down. Negotiations for increased wages 
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and increased overtime rates had been going 
on for some time prior to the strike and all 
the workers’ demands except those concern- 
ing overtime rates had been met. An agree- 
ment was reached on the day of the strike 
and work was resumed in most of the mines 
the following day. 

During August silk and rayon workers 
reported to number between 30,000 and 40,000, 
mainly in Pennsylvania, New Jersey and New 
York, struck for signed contracts providing 


for recognition of the Textile Workers’ Organ- 
izing Committee and increased wages. By the 
end of the month most of the employees in- 
volved had returned to work as the result of 
negotiations with their individual employers 
or with the newly formed National Association 
of Silk and Rayon Manufacturers or as a 
result of mediation carried on by an appointee 
of the Federal Department of Labour. The 
settlements reported a substantial measure 
of success for the workers. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA AND OTHER COUNTRIES, 1919-1937 





Time loss in 











Year Number of | Workers | man work- 
disputes involved ing days 
CANADA 
(c) (e) (e) 

LQ LO Mere ve eet rive 336 148,915 3; 400, 942 
POZO SAL ere ae 322 60,327 799,524 
ODDS are de a taape. tov aess 168 28,257 1,048,914 
j Kapa LE re elf ALB oy ae 104 43,775 1,528, 661 
MODS Ras seecotcd stoma ok 86 34, 261 671, 750 
D9 24s yoo: hazy th Seve ok Enso 70 34,310 1,295,054 
LOD Ore irate setaters is attaree 87 28, 949 1,193,281 
TO 2G ihe ME LLR aad, 77 23, 834 266, 601 
TOD They cide AAAs ov agstene ete ualas 74 22,299 152,570 
12S ULM a I 98 17,581 224,212 
A ODA) Sa eS Fae Oe, 90 12,946 152,080 
AOSO Adin fase. Qaeda 67 13,768 91,797 
LOS TN are omar a ee 88 10, 738 204, 238 
Nisei We SAEs AR TOR RR eo 8 5 116 23,390 255,000 
NOB iar A are basen ce iet 125 26,558 317,547 
DOSEN Hest terak remtnee. 191 45,800 574,519 
i DOE fe ee 2) Pe Se Os 120 33, 269 288, 703 
BOS Orr eS ans ia tises Prensa eas 156 34, 812 276,997 
TSE 5 Aiea Ma Bye) lh 278 71,905 886,393 
1937—January........ 17 6, 185 64, 850 
February....... 18 2,236 17,347 
Marchis 0.8 21 5,826 34,345 

VN, 05001) CN Ae RR 37 12,771 124, 039 

Miao cate 46 10,393 53, 818 

AIREY sie ye, Rn RU 41 7,531 60,322 

Tuli svn... Rens 41 7, 083 67,587 
FAUZUBE. L.culpens. 43 18,556 296, 676 
September..... 32 7,621 41, 288 
October........ 32 6,571 50, 616 

_ November..... 27 6,277 42,007 
December...... 17 3, 851 33,498 

AUSTRALIA 
(c) (e) (f) 

AOTORIG. EES IN 460 100,300 6,308, 226 
TOAD SRA A APTA SN 554 102,519 1,872,065 
ODES Mer a hers ee ees 624 120, 198 956, 617 
O22 cE Ede 445 100, 263 858, 685 
Oe reget Bae es custahoveve Mesos € 274 66,093 1,145,977 
SQA Me ne tee nee 504 132,569 918, 646 
JESPAG Ye tN Seni Ea eee 499 154,599 1,128,570 
OG ASR Pes Aen eal, 360 80,768 1,310,261 
LOZ atin ce aie ecu 441 157,581 1,713,581 
NODS HRLGe Pee ATA 287 82,349 777,278 
iMPA ee Gan ee Cee ee 259 88, 293 4,671,478 
ii bapeisew savers 183 51,972 1,511,241 
AOSTONO, TOM. ELLER 134 34,541 245,991 
TPA Se Bee Paes 127 29,329 212,318 
LUSSOe Me Cee ee 90 26, 988 111,956 
AQBA Ene Cen yen ere es 154 46, 899 370,386 
GSS Bera tin ecw hte: 183 44,813 495,124 
1OSGMr ete oe 235 60,587 489,716 
1937—Ist quarter..... 83 22,810 116, 631 
2nd quarter..... 75 19,358 91,759 





Time loss in 














Year Number of |} Workers | man work- 
disputes involved ing days 
AUSTRIA 
(d) (e) (e) 
OT ON SP EONS Che 151 63, 703 1,020, 800 
TO 20 ae NN Riles 335 185,060 1, 804, 628 
EIA bee ale al Nar ety pe At 460 22M AS2 oleh. eats 
LODO REEDS se 420 228,425 1,836,086 
1923) 2 esas een. devseays 320 155, 668 1,614, 156 
IDE: ae eine deed ween 445 293 , 849 2,770,158 
1925 Re 325 66,948 1,166,818 
TO 26 ise: Mess, Rao ae aes 204 21,943 297,684 
LOO TER ner dare wicrcremt ats 216 35,300 686,560 
TODS MATS SIE ALE, 266 38,290 658, 024 
1020 aie rat Ae < ch to! 226 30,416 388,336 
1QSO Mer errs eee, 88 “olds 49,373 
LOST ISR PS 0 Aa eee 68 10, 264 132,757 
i bE pas ry AS ae Hate UU ena 33 6,646 190, 163 
LOSSa its vier eee wi 5,657 79,061 
1934 RAPESEED es 4 137 220 
BU LSE a Ae MILI he, oy, 3 89 414 
TOS Creer ener eeutieme 3 123 269 
fe LRN RAL ee EeePC EY RONSON ae ae 
(b) (e) 
TOTO RE pany Meets 372 164030. eee ee 
1920 bse. mks eee 517 DOC IOD! | eee wean 
1 UPA ONE 2 Rear, sve ee 258 12 Fe 2938alsone. «cea 
TOD ZANE SAR itis t i meee 172 85 5605 a Pee wee 
O23 se Pa AR 168 T2622 (8 ln: Ae 
LOO ES sees Mem Topas « MI tees 188 yA4T VERE sa gere’ 
LQ2D Sheets cates SO Ee 112 SE SSS, ak cokes 
1926 ae AMO ei 140 TL{SOSN i. s Rae 
1 52) 7p eee REO | 186 39,873 1, 658, 886 
LEV ACERS BENG Sey ERE SM 192 74,707 2,254,424 
LEAS Se 4k eee SIREN 5 a 168 60,557 799,117 
LOS Olay.ze ches. = eieewletasieees 93 64,718 781,646 
193 LANA Poe oe... ae aeetere.e 74 20,024 399,037 
1 O32 td ngade, Sir ouce merece 63 162,693 580,674 
MOBS errr Ae ke ees urefe eee 87 39,136 664,044 
POA SORES LS 79 33, 628 2,441,335 
193 DRI. caiecshten rete 150 98,543 623,002 
LOS OMe cca caerars cla tetiiers 999 O64, 8a L. | Stes comets 
BULGARIA 
(a) 
1922 Sein. Bene ke nee 193 Sp 396 297,776 
1923. AM A SAR ae 59 2 pe 22,600 
LODE Ee acer: SE Sep ese 0 0 
VOD Na tans cratic soe 2 (OC ne Giese 
LOQG RR. ae SSA 3 73 1,806 
LOD Fier ass: pte ee ease 23 2,708 57,196 
NG Se eid hak 3 Set NO ieee 21 414 2,382 
1909 ti OLA tee 36 20,168 378, 236 
1030 spast Avy: sete els ai 15 1,588 2,581 
DOS inks reasttyslvstale: soa 34 6,891 §3 , 622 
LOSZet. ae tee ee 19 1,214 7,021 
1933.20) 3b). BeBe se Ak 85 3,395 26, 132 
1934 Naas Veatekisceevoraras 50 SY Oh) | Seen A ener 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA AND OTHER COUNTRIES, 1919-1937—Continued 























® Time loss in 
Year Number of } Workers | man work- 
disputes involved ing days 
CzECHOSLOVAKIA 
e) (e 
252 179,998 607,304 
614 495,535 2,165,094 
454 207,201 2,143, 233 
288 316, 798 3,676, 620 
248 197,736 4,588, 730 
334 93,339 1,302,955 
267 107,071 1,614,058 
163 46,168 681,716 
208 166, 205 1,380, 654 
282 99, 430 1, 698, 684 
230 60, 266 24,584 
159 28,073 391,560 
254 46,400 469, 713 
317 98, 956 1,224,541 
209 32,793 265, 136 
213 35,535 250, 895 
221 39,780 489,705 
DENMARK 
(a) e) 
UO LU i ee See / Bam) 472 35,575 877,548 
1SLOKn) ee, 243, 21,965 690, 089 
OD RS ie cake ee cc 110 48,147 1,321,184 
OZ 2B. oe ok eee. 31 48,859 2,272,054 
DY ae aN es i ly ao, SU 55 1,941 19,677 
DOS en Gy 7A 9,758 175,090 
OD Bra ake a ROA orcs 48 102,331 4,138,486 
LOG ee Se es eet 3 1,050 23,000 
i OAR SiGe be i Re eee 17 2,851 119,600 
PODS Seaton eee sein 11 469 11,000 
G2 Orage are eiercntotitc B's. cry 22 1,040 41,000 
OS OM Gs alice ima 37 5,349 144,000 
OS Le rcre psvacl ou scrae aes 16 3, 692 246,000 
98D rcceomenremen ane aeee % 18 5,760 87,009 
OSS rere eee are eae 26 492 18,000 
LOS Gre she eee a. Meee 3 38 11,546 146,000 
CRE agra MA MAR Fs 14 827 14,000 
TOS Gia os cts Vee NS os 12 96, 862 2,946,000 
EstHONIA 
(d) (e) 
SUPA Lb Re Bibi id he REP dS 5,156 7,860 
OO eT a oe eee. 29 5,263 42,162 
TSS ee ARREARS IR as A) Se BD 3,492 10,299 
Oa ya ah Met 16 1, 568 4,831 
1A ee Se ead gh A 16 904 2,539 
OD Glee at Scat Weekes 14 660 1,196 
ODN RAL LD War ween, 5 218 3,067 
ODS ie ae tad eke es 5 1,098 49,336 
OO Orne asda Mae Aayerers 16 1,915 6,395 
TOSOMM a Foals ee. 7 154 338 
OGM sa awatte ee ee eo one 3 700 20,000 
JOS Dora tea cess sen cs baeloncus 4 888 2,149 
OS Sime aaasieere gre mee, 8 162 339 
LOSE Fea ans Kaoeeet eels 10 1,369 2,207 
LOSS Mareen se decas cote ete « 27 5,043 45,000 
NOS Gi cystic catenin cesrevs 16 2,539 14, 822 
FINLAND 
(a) (g) 
39 4,065 160, 130 
146 21,001 455,588 
76 6,251 119, 868 
53 9,840 252,374 
50 7,588 261,474 
ou Sead 51,049 
38 2,921 113,024 
he 10,230 - 386,355 
79 13,368 1,528, 182 
71 27,226 502, 236 
26 2,443 74, 887 
11 1,673 12,120 
1 ‘ia 106 
3 284 2,310 
4 heyaress 9,536 
46 5,883 89,727 
23 2,274 60, 843 
29 2,935 35,360 


Time loss in 

















Year Number of | Workers | man work- 
disputes involved ing days 
FRANCE (0) 
(a) (e) (e) 
TG T9 ra ey pera oles +3 2,026 | 1,150,718 | 15,478,318 
g ROL 0 CAMO ala Malo at eae 1, 832 1,316,559 23,112,038 
LOOT ey A alee te) 475 402,377 7,027,070 
TOD ee at ates stat a ae 665 290,326 3,935,493 
MODS Maree sve i ge eae 1,068 330, 954 4,172,398 
GY es OA AMR i Ma NU Ae 1,083 274, 865 3,863, 182 
1 ASPEN Rae a Sh aera 931 249,198 2,046,563 
POZO Ww AL ae Pee 6 1,660 349,309 4,072,163 
Oo Hah abe melee seit as 396 110,458 1,046,019 
LOD Sih eeu ia eae itt ale 816 204, 116 6,376,675 
DOD AR Vie ie Aes fal Als cast tb 1,213 239,878 2,764, 606 
VOSO Soar reei ren ee etree 1,093 581,927 7,209, 342 
OSes tee eee aecat teah er 261 SOLOW serctoreereen aro 
LOS De aye Ae tn eee 330 OA OSS) teers, aici cpeeialel 
EER Teo SE AERA Bo OE Ors 331 BAO Le canvas ote 
LOB 4 BAe oivetoreletby rralaeters 361 oft Ry. BS Me aera 
LIBS HOR te oic sh Re pee 412 SO 726 eee 
GERMANY 
(b) (e) (e) 
POLO WiN iy. he gers Aetale: 3,719 2,132,547 33,083,000 
TOD Oa as coo lal cyte etait 3,807 1,508,370 16,755,000 
VAP DR eee, ey Se ae 4,455 1,617,225 25,874,000 
DODD esse avstisiemne eeketoe 4,785 1, 895, 792 27, 734,000 
1 EOP thom e eee MC ar en Carsarar 2,046 1, 626,753 12,344,000 
1 Oa Meera AE HART ASS eta 1,973 1, 647, 143 36,198,000 
TAPAS cesta be Si dca 1, 708 771,036 2,936,000 
DSP Sian Cnt AUN tay <8 tes 351 97,157 1,222,000 
SDA EY ARE Ate, SLO ea 844 494,544 6, 144,000 
GO See ol) voce ate tle: ote sis 739 775,490 20,339,000 
UCPAG NA Ae a Sa 429 189, 723 4,251,000 
OS (eR oly Siam ak MAE 303 223,885 4,029,000 
DU Wh poeta cwclanil a Wee ae toes 463 172,109 1,890,000 
LICE > aati ab cS eee 648 129,468 1,130,000 
ROSSER sae ater « 69 10,475 96, 000 
Great Britain AND NoRTHERN IRELAND 
(a) (f) 
1 ee se aamasinas REISS GEA 1,352 2,401,000 34,970,000 
OD One ete ees eee « 1,607 1,779,000 26,570,000 
1 Se Te een a a ap 763 1,770,000 85,870,000 
CE Mote ae chad ta a ate ts 576 556,000 19,850,000 
TOS ee ee ett nays trata 6 628 399,000 10,670,000 
10 2 a ae ee teN a A en ase 710 616, 100 8,420,000 
5 RUA iro Usama ie a a 5 A 603 445,300 7,952,000 
LOD OAT EL) acre aeeares 323 2,751,000 | 162,233,000 
1 DS PAY iets CaM Ore, 308 114,200 1,174,000 
TODS dese se sen 302 124,300 1,405,000 
1) Osco pokepotenincrerew acon 431 532,100 8, 283,000 
LOS Bera iace cusiets Shetwvareinave 422 308, 700 4,399,000 
LO STiNeeierre st re ate inthe eas 420 491,800 6, 985,000 
POS De art sialihe wy Welepeastiones's 389 381, 600 6, 488, 000 
193 Se eaten cocks qoute eens. 857 138, 100 1,072,000 
DOB Bra tera an abapeneceverst shakeiers 471 134,000 $60,000 
OSD ates wevancdalevstate enon: 553 278, 600 1,924,000 
TOS Gao a ener ar ebih etotarct anckens''> 808 315,000 1,830,000 
TOS Tetewor dots) devendlataieuas: ie « 1,122 595,000 3,420,000 
1937—January........ 70 29,900 306,000 
Mebruakyrassss + 7d 24,900 84,000 
IMarchicnsadersa » 53 32, 700 218,000 
IATL. carte Sete «. « 115 79,200 478,000 
Mia isk oceans + 90 73,000 814,000 
SUING Sa crater arene 84 37,000 111,000 
UU vA capac asia 64 122,900 512,000 
August: .neqa..- 134 74,500 228,000 
September..... 103 59,000 228,000 
@Octoberss.co... 126 65,300 285,000 
November..... 91 55,100 152,000 
December...... 40 9,200 45,000 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA AND OTHER COUNTRIES, 1919-1937—Continued 








Time loss in 








Year Number of | Workers | man work- 
disputes involved ing days 
HUNGARY 
(d) (f) 
DOD Gcseersncteninrertens i aceeseay 57 9,618 52,003 
JEU RAE As apa OnE 84 25,428 294,941 
PODS AUR esi ccs nye Eee 31 10, 289 131,174 
POD ORES SR |b tam Kt mre E 63 15,065 149, 204 
J WUHS hay Aa te i Abe 35 52770 79,596 
MOS LAVA one i Rate 38 11,195 189,781 
UBB es ila am One hls 4 de 20 4,925 32,914 
WOES) eisiag ela Ci a Ad 31 10,367 125,178 
ES A Re Cp Reap elec 49 12,762 92,156 
LOS DRE St Re ee 50 16,674 110,967 
MOS OMe reek om | eee 122 20, 747 232, 622 
British INpIA 
(c) (g) 
1 BUN SOE Eg hae 396 600,351 6,984, 426 
O22 ek eis ase Pe eR 278 435,434 3, 9720027 
G23 52 RAYA ED OE TOM R 213 301,044 5,051, 704 
LOA ek) Ne) ened 133 312,462 8,730,918 
OD anna as Re i) ee 134 270, 423 12,578,129 
TAEDA ORs AES EN A 128 186,811 1,097,478 
SHOALS IS Bi 129 131,655 2,019,970 
JRUPASTAET EUR EO Rema 203 506, 851 31,647,404 
TRUAALCA ROOD Ie INTO 141 532,016 12,165,691 
HORI CAVE Ser, La ah 148 196,301 2,261,731 
DOS Meeten sont une eee serenely 166 203 , 008 2,408,000 
1G2K ply eA Me ea 118 128,099 1,922,437 
OB etre Setar shania Seer 146 164, 938 2,168,961 
COSA... 31 MES coe 159 220, 808 4,775,559 
POS Oem te ee Wd en eel ee 145 114,217 973,457 
OG Gece ee on Reamer» val 157 169,029 2,358,062 
Erre 
(a) (g) 
MOSER es) A ea Bones 131 20, 635 1,208, 734 
ODN Ie PINS eR 104 16,403 301, 705 
POD Dee ae Eee eee |, 86 6,855 293,792 
DASA Si fe We a VPA ty 57 3,455 85,345 
1 PAC AS AD i Ao 8am 53 a i Quasi 64,020 
1 EPS) 50g EL AMOS AT a 52 2,190 54,292 
JSPR) ay ie I 53 4,533 101,397 
JRL aE Saale es 0 83 3,410 77,417 
RO RS ea” Ae aa ene a 60 5,431 310,199 
LEAL ce ee eee 70 4,222 42,152 
LOSS Gee sales isk avceakrs 88 9,089 200, 126 
LOS RRM a Shite a alcats ek boe 99 9,288 180,080 
LOS RN eo Sac Ms ree 99 9,513 288,077 
UE ee mesma 107 9,443 185, 623 
; ITALy 
(d) (k) (g) ’ 
NG Gh ais eis’. she cinete aaceete 6 MIO Tal i) MS GOASOOOM Acc cet sctekice 
HG epape cage 5° pe arisrate cxckene’s< 2 OO ie rold “OOO ents ae ere 
NOD Maret ccc): ie coke ster watts 6 1,134 M24 OOOM | eraeas oenrvets 
2 Miep te <<) do ceanch? Ek ats 575 ASSNOGO MI ee. cept 
MD BeWiks .chcvede! Melati he anc Me a 201 ORCC Seer eres epee 
Bee hte hi sede auateas lords 361 ESA MOOD Cette enue e 
BOD DGD) os chs. ogee aera e 614 SOAIOCO MN Eero hacen. o 
JAPAN 
(d) ) 
OVAL I oh Aechebe Scent poor 2 246 LSA lb a a eo A 
BD rare tetete take aiataae aces 250 AT ROUOT Is sotccles ca cas 
ODE eh andl ERMC Covaeat bab sacge UP 270 SOMZOOR | an sen. kee 
TAOD.L Sena aelee ENS Nhe aah dat A 333 54,526 638,363 
LAVAS tn call IN [Blot bt ty Si 293 40,742 361, 225 
IRE PAG YS PRD BRAM op ened 495 67,234 722,292 
ISP EAA (lobe Leo Sood 383 46,672 791,599 
TUE D ce Sa Soa shih arnt 393 43 ,337 323, 805 
EE ape ERR 92 4 tid ceoriale We 571 77,281 678,670 
POGUE es ots eb eeee 900 79,791 1,049,474 
LESS eR cee Remtrneee Ges 984 63,305 . 960,774 
Lay Se a ae Beside) sins A 870 53,338 513,249 
RTS Bian: cag ENS ih ange ay eh OO 598 AAA Sia| cee ee Ghee wc 
AT) Sa Oe tee 623 AOA Sa fe aie Sh oe 
LOS Obeae steer te yeti 584 OOO cerca soerers 


Year 


i 


ee ce 


1937—1st 9 months.... 


e 
Number of | Workers 


Time loss in 


man work- 
disputes involved ing days 
Latvia 

(d) (g) 

87 9,523 95, 988 

53 RPL 24,552 

53 5,065 63, 968 

95 5,273 60, 267 

179 13,431 62,254 

362 26,462 45,838 

38 1,547 12,077 

42 2,903 14,261 

139 4,400 22,960 

246 4,323 24,002 

35 3,854 24,542 

RY Md eraron ety SIR a WR eNaRRR «. e 

Mexico 

(d) (g) 

197 63,000 292,399 

146 54,396 600,466 

138 29,244 595,491 

51 Diigo ||. 2. eke eee 

24 Ale oos |< oc: sete eee 

13 VNOS4 1. cia le teens 

NETHERLANDS 

(a) (e) 

649 61,700 1,094, 700 

481 66,500 2,333,900 

209 47,700 1,383, 700 

325 }-- 44,000 1,108,300 

289 56, 400 3,986,500 

239 27,100 427,100 

262 31,700 780,860 

212 9,100 281,300 

216 12,200 220, 500 

195 15,380 647,700 

214 20,330 990, 800 

204 10, 260 273,000 

200 27,050 856, 100 

204 31,230 1,772,600 

168 13,390 533, 800 

148 5,670 114, 200 

142 11,580 262,400 

92 9,070 94,800 

New ZEALAND 
(b) (f) (f) 

45 ANU Me ew aeabirer caw ermea) 

77 15,138 54, 735 

ith 10, 433 119, 208 

58 6,414 93, 456 

49 7,162 201, 812 

34 14,815 89,105 

83 9,905 74,552 

59 6, 264 47,811 

36 4,354 10,395 

41 9,822 22,817 

49 7,831 26, 808 

45 5, 632 83,233 

24 6,356 48,486 

23 9,335 108, 528 

16 3,957 111,935 

24 3,733 10,393 

12 2.320 18, 563 

43 7,354 16,980 

42 9,677 23,320 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA AND OTHER COUNTRIES, 1919-1937—Continued 











Year Number of | Workers 
disputes involved 
Norway 
(d) (g) 
BOD TRE i icc ct Me es cs 89 154,421 
OQ 2G 4.) 1) ARB . vc 26 2,168 
NOVO F IE co's sr stoelecelels. ore 57 24,965 
TODANRE ee Bee oe. 61 63, 117 
TCDS | SR a 84 13, 752 
WORZOEE rich. etce ware 113 51,487 
MOD Tm: kd SRR 96 22,456 
OD SOO ey) ok SEE oo dey 63 8,042 
LO DOME cto k other so 73 4,796 
GSO 3, LEE hoe. 94 4,652 
OS TERE sk SEO te 82 59,524 
19s Dee cet Whe ae si2 91 6, 630 
LOSS eR eae: Belay 93 6,306 
TRC Veta Neal, eae ae 85 6,364 
TORE NA: 2 aaa 103 3,548 
PALESTINE 
(d) (g) 
1922 Oe says Smt ated 
7A il pe ae St, oe 
AGH). eh ae 
Glo) MER eae 
OD GUM scale amen rct: aves 9 Ua bie ee 
1 ODTEER As Sal, Cera 20 562 
AO 2 SER cyccoranoke Come bes ieois 22 886 
QQ ORE cose a hin ae 6 45 679 
TOSORP ee oh tar. teeters cee 22 393 
HOSUR eS) MNES. 8. 31 1,385 
AGS 20e ye kk ae ee 47 1,300 
TOS Saweee Ly Lie 1 NWA ii 57 2,050 
LOS 4a. kee t 49 2,040 
BAUS eeu Oty Aeon tree nN 60 3, 650 
TOSG Pie as. ahs, heey 20 956 
PHILIPPINES 
(d) (g) 
JODO MUTT, ECR, 24 14,956 
O23 nw ae ramets old ak 26 8,331 
HOA ION AS. SREY 20 6, 784 
O25) AIA. ER. snes! 23 9,936 
1OZO ae, See Baer. rail 5219 
AODTROR EM SO SATO 53 8,567 
OSI A Aa 4 3 38 4,729 
19208 eh. AEE 26 4,939 
LEP as Renee ae 36 6,069 
IOS ere ee cet 45: 6,976 
LOS SARR MAtALEAS Ea 2 3 31 4,396 
OS She eee i eae 59 8,066 
PoLaND 
(a) (e) 
OT TE  ophd .AUS 731 480, 701 
O22 A cee en a ees Se) 802 607, 268 
NSE Lec, « SSI |: 1,265 849, 464 
ODAC Ree 2. ekki). ok oe 929 581,685 
HO Qe Amira). certs oe, i: 538 149,574 
PR Ae aaa 590 145, 493 
HOD MS aie SA a a 618 235, 847 
HOQS Pr eek. iat sad. 769 354,018 
NS eee eee A os doin Siders uss 499 220, 602 
POSORE 5c Manes des 319 50, 439 
JOST Ss Ae ky. okie it 361 109,017 
MME toed crouse rcncheuns 512 314,758 
OSES ee te eee 5 638 345, 839 
Oe ee ee er ee 949 371,379 
MOOD Rete Se crctdaatae sare as i ipea iyg 450, 932 
EQSG Mee. 5 Fh shoe 2,052 663 , 972 


Time loss in 
man work- 
ing days 


3,583,742 
91,380 
796, 274 
5, 152,386 
666, 650 
2,204,365 
1,374,089 
363, 844 
196,704 
240,454 
7,585, 832 
394,002 
364,240 
235,075 
168,000 


ry 
a 
a 
ry 


4,151,387 
4,638,744 
6,381,519 
7, 187,322 
1,322,056 
1,422,540 
2,492, 228 
2,781,160 
1,164,322 

331,053 

646, 122 
2,142,501 
3,858,798 
2,402, 739 
2,086, 252 
3,995, 649 





Year Number of |} Workers 
disputes involved 
RowMANIA 

(d) ) 
1 Vee ee GET 2 0 753 116,091 
1h d Dp A ae Pen a a 119 19,475 
9D Died ea Ray ath, 219 22,819 
QDS kek eked Bene 122 17,274 
DO D4 AW al Mes Abeer Mil te 88 11, 749 
TODS eee ee Ne 73 19,857 
TQ 2G wey SoBe Wi fois 88 20,899 
1927 wereld Ue thes of 51 6,933 
TOD Reisen Oh ee eed oo 57 10,801 
ROD Ge yrs’), Te cetaiiin.g 7t © 127 31,456 
TOSOMS on) eae, 05, 101 TS 36 
TOBE So eer cas 71 14,473 
OS Des AA AMM. ae 102 16,346 
ORR OER airy Re St Dien, ee 56 9,552 
TOBA el ou sar r anes Ue, 11,059 
LOB DA MOE eh Air eee 84 16,174 
TOR G MM LAG Ih Cee Mega ce 90 15,231 

Sout AFRICA 

(a) (g) 
1919 vrerdntstatore-testatshonts 47 23,799 
BLED AC Ie POR NGS: 2 PERE Ore 66 105, 658 
OZ Tess ob ciey ote eet 25 9, 892 
DOD ek Wie Ri eR ie 12 29,001 
92S eae ee oe sh fee. 2 50 
1924 a ES ee 7 1,856 
LQ Qa ree ners aati 0 0 
POZO Ran Pha eA RE, 3 768 
LOT ED Ohya te, 12 O1d8 
TODS 4 wey al, LORRI dip 10 5,746 
1G 20s nie ae oh SRR eee 10 2,962 
LOSOSS ANS ©, SPAR Oi emery ih? 5,050 
LOS Tees BR ot eres eae 19 6,278 
ORM eM. or ueke AR 12 4,011 
TOS SMO RA ete: 10 1,585 
POS Cree), Soa Be sal 12 2,379 
TOSS TER. ok Lovet, 17 2,367 
TOS GIRS ot ee 20 2,198 

SPAIN 

(d) e) 
TQTQER ch Sul LH SO 403 178,496 
TO DOME GR ah Aes, |, 424 244,684 
TOOT Re oo hoaht adobe, 5 233 83, 691 
LOD DON eo) SLAaaeroes 429 119,417 
ODS erin Bae, tsi, smekdaretels » 411 120, 658 
1 Cee Ae Se Beers ae 155 28,744 
IG 2H WRE INS he See ee oc 164 60, 120 
TOQGCHA oth, MEM ALE I 8 93 21,851 
TOTEM OE och, eR 2s 107 70,616 
LOD Sater mene uteri |. Gn at 87 70,024 
LQ QO Ry ceive rae aie shhh. 96 55,576 
TOS OM rere ee tart tee haste 368 247, 460 
JOS Takes fees Sieh he tes 610 236,177 
1039 a) neh arts tees. a 435 269, 104 
LOSS.o8 Ctra eects ite 1127 843 , 303 
OSA 2. RMN Miata U8 ay 594 741, 878 

SWEDEN 

(d) (g) 
TOG cnet ate ey eee eats 440 81,041 
E920 Sitemeter eae ee 486 139, 039 
NO Zi rel tree teearoearle icncteas 347 49,712 
392 75,679 
206 102, 896 
261 23,976 
239 145,778 
206 52,891 
189 9,477 
201 71,461 
180 12,676 
261 20,751 
193 40,899 
182 50,147 
140 31,980 
103 13,588 
98 17,189 





Time loss in 
man work- 
ing days 


9,126 
10,535 


4,001,278 
7,261,762 
2, 802, 299 
2,672, 567 
3,027,026 
604,512 
839,934 
247, 223 
1,311,891 
771, 293 
313,065 

3, 745,360 
3,843, 260 
3,589,473 
14,440, 629 
11, 103, 498 


2,295,900 
8,942,500 
2, 663,300 
2,674,580 
6,907,390 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA AND OTHER COUNTRIES, 1919-1937—Concluded 








Time loss in 








Year Number of | Workers | man work- 
disputes involved ing days 
SWITZERLAND 
(d) 
LONG icone i Bia RR! hc 237 
LODO Meee hr am ae ae |) 184 
IN PWS ab amet aT ke Se 55 
UPA eh gerck 2 ae Nes 104 
TQ2S AML ich ee eek. 44 
1 eae ee 70 
NOZO RR cewek kere vein 2 42 
LO 2G ck ales thbies 35 
OD 7 iaiees ota s aN eS, | BPE a 26 
DES ERAN Bevis ter ae 45 
1 ASDA en es Tae Sra 39 
RLU GG HBe IAL one. 5 aod GRE 31 
ROS lems. eee meee 25 
NEE PAE ae take 38 
AOS aires lity pene aL ee 35 
LOA ee eae Be iy 20. 
DUR Epes cates ON ete Peet 16 | 
DOS Giipetnete tate ieowicsucrarsi: 41 
UNITED STATES 
(a) (e) (1) 
LR RT Se 2 ee teres ce ,57 ALG OPS4SS | h- fercks cco tines 
BOZO eae sts, oe mE alacots 3,291 IP4ACS OSS BI oe). ots eae 
GPa EV eae ese” Ta ee 2,381 A099 24 (ale ls. ck eee 
22 Ue ef dae earl 1 OSSa i ReNOL2OGZU Ii. cies. ts Bees 
OAR RB ae eg 1,553 TOOAOS41 cent e ik fo meen 
1924S civic here aati eee 1,240 Gos GAT ect. ic eee 
hLDA aSet Sei se ini ey soit ee 1,300 AQS- AGM siiehe ois Bisens 
O26 i eee ete teks 1,032 AVAL TOP AM RS pees ag rs 
192i) cee ees we oe 734 349, 434 3,799,394 
TODS ieee ee 629 357,145 | 31,556,947 
PAL ees GA 2 ae 903 230, 463 9,975,218 
BOS Ome he Oe Pe fcc 653 158,114 2,730,368 
NOS Ue wea aire eines 894 279, 299 6,386, 183 
DOS on eee oe aH des cc 808 242,826 6,462,973 
MOSS es keke eee NG oe 1,562 812,137 | 14,818,846 
OSS cick ee ayes 1,740 | 1,353,608 | 19,308,650 
IE 1 eiesicninarshersivsichonacaae 2,014 | 1,117,213 15, 456,337 
MOSG rein ka eats 2,172 788,648 | 13,901,956 
1937—January........ 172 108, 697 2,720,553 
February....... 209 112,095 1,519, 850 
Marches. a5.e: 605 287,365 3,276,419 
PADI 8 Sony. eee 522 220,347 3,345, 462 
Ne cls aR ks 582 319,731 2,937,842 
UNG... eee ee 585 282,051 4,958,387 
Pky; ce Ae ORR 2 432 140, 827 3,023,198 
August doe. 406 134, 667 2,218,582 
September..... 321 84,032 1,424,819 
October... 3... 300 70,000 1,300,000 
November..... 260 68,000 1,100,000 





Time loss in 








Year Number of | Workers | man work- 
disputes involved ing days 
UrRuGuAY 
(d) (g) 
N91 Ses hc babe ete ae 65 18,491 581,995 
1A Ue PERO ORE ne) 9 193 16,303 645, 864 
1921s eee 146 2,958 , 690 
GOZ2 ER. -teisala atte cite 35 5,819 149,050 
GY Ais aaa Ae Cb ee 114 1,117 43,044 
1 We ae em 2 PB 22 858 21,552 
WO ZO RPS sic seek tees 11 268 10,646 
OZOH Recs tice lees 5 600 11,952 
TOD eee h. se Aone Bs. dee 13 4,737 53,350 
192 Bk cis Dante ars 3 289 420,600 
1929 REA Sc ce Ane eae 31 2,011 90,600 
LOSO ack cake threo 8 1,361 11,100 
TOS TEINS cress iro pee ee os 56 1,900 102,600 
OSDIR ec iok Meee ie 6 2,262: |iesee nee aeees 
NOSSO ce ct ete cee | are ertetecor eee Cal are ater eleyerare totes fanereen orcre enero’ 
LOGE Ok I es 17 862 70, 782 
AQBD est wacchateeeaks 2 699 3,495 
YuaGosuavia (o) 
(d) g) 
DLV AE ars oreNoetriery eer 220 29,141 486,392 
TODS Worrawd statis aac oe oee 335 13, 232 159,300 
12S Ree ae se ec 60 5,155 76,337 
DOD ee tee ee cheney 44 7,483 110,600 
DOSG Ser ase hele ds ew ates 46 10,979 157,485 
ORL ABR ete en ee ee 78 7,588 239, 183 
NGZSEe, ccc ch ee cs ce 44 5,600 117,500 
LOO Se aie es Set IRON ave ale: 14 2,246 12,897 
TOSORs desis che ethos ine 16 4,879 48,528 
OST Aes aie creepers 5 1,253 14,204 
TOS QAe oe Ns teitercbie cs 7 1,370 4,074 
1938S sissies Fehrs whe ois 8 2,451 13,937 
RY OAS Oeeae voce eee 35 6,775 41,523 
AQBOON: cereals Ieee ste eh 141 25,486 221, 239 


(a) Disputes beginning in period. (b) Disputes ending 
in period. (c) Disputes in existence in period. 
Method of counting disputes not stated. (e) Directly 
involved only. (f) Directly and indirectly involved. 
(g) It is not stated whether or not employees indirectly 
involved are included. (h) Preliminary figures. (k) 
Excluding agricultural strikes. (1) In disputes for which 
repo (m) Statistics are more complete from June, 
1927. (n) Exclusive of general strike of April, 1920. (0) 
Strikes only. (p) Since 1926 stoppages of work on 
account of industrial disputes have been illegal and none 
have been officially reported. (q) Strikes and louckouts. 
(r) Since April, 1933, stoppages’ of work on account of 
industrial disputes have been forbidden by law. 


Youth Training and Apprenticeship in South Africa 
a 


Included in the report of the Department 
of Labour and Social Welfare of South Africa 
are chapters dealing with training of young 
people and also apprenticeship. Summarizing 
these activities the Assistant Secretary for 
Labour states: 

“Special measures are taken to assist young 
people who require training and guidance 
before they can make the best possible use 
of their opportunities. The keystone of the 
Department’s activities in this direction is the 
Juvenile Affairs Board system, which it has 
been decided to extend to the rural areas, 
so that almost every juvenile in the land 
will shortly be within reach of a Juvenile 
Affairs Board, or sub-committee. 


“Juvenile Affairs Boards were largely respon- 
sible for stimulating interest in the problem 
of training South African youths in skilled 
trades. This interest culminated in the pass- 
ing of the Apprenticeship Act, 1922, which 
provided for the appointment of committees 
to supervise the apprenticeship of youths in 
certain scheduled industries. Since the Act 
came into operation, over 17,000 South African 
lads have learned a skilled trade under its 
provisions, and there are at present 7,617 
apprentices being trained under registered con- 
tracts of apprenticeship. This training con- 
sists of two parts—practical experience in the 
employer’s workshop and theoretical instruc- 
tion at technical classes.” 
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RECENT PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 
INVESTIGATION ACT 


Four applications for the establishment by 
the Minister of Labour of Boards of Con- 
ciliation and Investigatiom under the In- 
dustrial Dispute Investigation Act were 
received in the Department of Labour recently 
as follows:— 


(1) From employees of the Sterling Col- 
lieries Company and the Coal Valley Mining 
Company, Limited. The application states 
that 37 employees, members of Locals 46 
and 46A of the International Union of Operat- 
ing Engineers, are directly affected by the 
dispute, and 76 employees indirectly. ‘The 
applicants request restoration of the wage 
rates and working conditions provided in 
the 1929-1931 agreements. Since December 
31, 1932, 10% has been deducted from the 
total periodical payroll earnings. In reply to 
the application the Managing Director of the 
Coal Valley Mining Company stated that 
the agreements with the International Union 
of Operating Engineers, Local 46, and the 
Steam Shovel Auxiliary Local, had terminated 
on December 31, 1937, and had not been 
renewed because of the employees’ refusal 
to continue to belong to these unions; also 
that the employees had joined another union, 
Stervale Lodge No. 7 of the Western Asso- 
ciation of Mechanical and Electrical Engineers, 
which had presented to the company a check- 
off signed by every employee. On February 
15 the Coal Valley Mining Company signed 
an agreement with the latter union continuing 
the 10% deduction from payroll earnings. 
As the International Union of Operating En- 
gineers still claimed to represent the majority 
of steam shovel men andi dinkey locomotive 
engineers at the mines of both companies, 
Mr. F. E. Harrison, the Western Representative 
of the Department. of Labour, was instructed 
to proceed to Edmonton and enquire into 
the situation. At the close of the month 
Mr. Harrison was in Edmonton and had held 
several conferences with the interested parties. 


(2) From 85 workers engaged in the tele- 
graph service of the Canadian Press, being 
mechanics and automatic printer telegraph 
operators, members of Canadian Press System 
Division No. 52, Commercial Telegraphers’ 
Union. The dispute relates to the employees’ 
request for union recognition and for an 
agreement covering all employees, including 
traffic chiefs, the agreement to be negotiated 
through representatives of their own choice 
and to embody increased rates of pay, 

(3) From operators, linemen and metermen 
in the employ of the Quebec Power Company. 

§3287—4 


It is stated that the dispute directly affects 
approximately 50 employees, members of 
Local Union No. “B” 1106, International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, who re- 
quest increased rates of pay, improved working 
conditions and proper classification of men. 
(4) From checkers, freight handlers, coopers, 
etc. employed by the Canadian National 
Railways on the wharf at Saint John, N.B. 
These employees, 55 in number, are members 
of Loyalist Lodge No. 805, Brotherhood of 
Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight Hand- 
lers, Express and Station Employees. They 
desire to revise ‘the present agreement. 





The Office Library of an Industrial Relations 
Executive 

“The Office Library of an Industrial Rela- 
tions Executive, 1938,” is the title of a 
pamphlet prepared by Miss Helen Baker, and 
issued recently by the Industrial Relations 
Section, Department of Economics and Social 
Institutions, Princeton University. 

In a foreword to the book list, the Director 
of the Industrial Relations Section emphasizes 
the important part a specialized literature has 
played in the evolution of a profession. He 
refers to the rapid accumulation of authorita- 
tive experience in industrial relations during 
the last ten years, new problems, techniques 
and the impact of serious economic conditions 
and progressive legislation having accelerated 
the growth of literature dealing with this 
subject. 

The book list is limited to approximately 
one hundred and forty items and the Director 
states that “it is intended to provide a 
nucleus around which to build.” In a footnote 
it is stated that the list includes 79 books and 
63 pamphlets representing a total cost of 
approximately $300. 

The Table of Contents reflects the coverage 
of the book list, which is divided into several 
sections as follows: General Works; Company 
Policies and Programs, under which are 
grouped ten subdivisions including such topics 
as Hours and Wages, Group Relations, Pensions 
and dismissal compensation, insurance benefits, 
employee savings, stock ownership and profit 
sharing, training, employment stabilization, 
industrial psychology, health and safety and 
miscellaneous; Trade Unions; Labour Legisla- 
tion; Social Insurance; sources of information 
on Industrial Relations which is divided into 
four sections entitled General, Periodicals, 
Economic and Statistical Studies, and Com- 
mercial and Government Information Services; 
and Author Index. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING FEBRUARY, 1938 


HE following table shows the number of 
disputes, workers involved and time loss 

for February, 1938, as compared with the pre- 
vious month and the same month a year ago. 





Number of | Time lossin 





Number 
Date : employees | man work- 
of disputes involved ing days 
*February, 1938....... 11 1, 644 4,456 
*January, 1938........ 24 4,293 31,939 
February, 1937....... 18 2,236 17,347 


*Preliminary figures. 


The record of the Department includes -lockouts as 
well as strikes, but a lockout, or an industrial condition 
which is undoubtedly a lockout, is rarely encountered. 
In the statistical table, therefore, strikes and lockouts 
are recorded together. <A strike or lockout, included as 
such in the records of the. Department, is a cessation 
of work involving six or more employees and lasting at 
least one working day. Disputes of less than one day’s 
duration and disputes involving less than six employees, 
are not included in the published record unless ten days 
or more time loss is caused, but a separate record of 
such disputes is maintained in the Department, and the 
figures’ are given in the annual review. Each month, 
however, any such disputes reported are mentioned in 
this article as. ‘minor disputes’’. 

The records include all strikes and lockouts which 
come to the knowledge of the Department, and the 
methods’ taken to secure information preclude the 
probability of omissions of disputes of importance. 
Information as to a dispute involving a small number 
of employees, or for a short period of time, is frequently 
not received until some time after its commencement. 


The number of strikes and lockouts during 
February, as well as the numbers of workers 
involved and time loss, was less than in any 
month since the middle of 1936. Only six 
disputes began during the month and five 
were carried over from January. The only 
dispute which caused much time loss was the 
strike of coal drivers and handlers at Toronto, 
which involved about 1,200 men for one and 
one-half days. An alleged lockout involving 
nearly 200 employees in one textile factory at 
Woodstock, Ont., on February 28, followed a 
shut down of the establishment for ten days 
pending a settlement of a dispute as to wages, 
hours and working conditions, A strike of 
22 workers in a cotton factory at Cornwall, 
Ont., for three days involved 1,100 employees 
‘indirectly. In January the important dis- 
putes were those involving fishermen and fish 
handlers in Nova Scotia, coal miners in New 
Brunswick, textile factory workers at Coati- 
cook, P.Q., and pulpwood cutters in Northern 
Ontario, In February, . 1937, the important 
disputes included cotton factory. workers at 
Welland, Ont., fur workers.at Winnipeg, Man., 
and meat packing employees: at Edmonton, 
Alta., and Vancouver,: B.C. 

. Five. disputes, involying 119 ‘workers, were 
ast over from January, and: six disputes 
commenced during February. ° Of these eleven 


' Toronto, Ont., 


20, 1937, 


disputes six were terminated during the month, 
one resulting in favour of the employer 
affected, two in favour of the workers in- 
volved, a compromise settlement was reached 
in one case, while the results of two disputes 
were recorded as indefinite. At the end of 
February, therefore, there were five disputes 
recorded as strikes or lockouts, namely: tex- 
tile factory workers, Woodstock, Ont., two 
disputes of dress factory workers (cutters), 
and two disputes of cleaners 
and dyers, Toronto, Ont. 


The record does not include minor dis- 
putes such as are defined in a previous. para- 
graph, nor does it include disputes as to 
which information has been received indi- 
cating that employment conditions are no 
longer affected but which the unions con- 
cerned have not declared terminated. Infor- 
mation is available as to eight such disputes, 
namely: motion picture projectionists, Tor- 
onto, Ont. July 11, 1932, two employers; 
coastwise longshoremen, Vancouver, B.C., 
November 23, 1936, several employers; meat 
packing employees, Vancouver, B.C., Decem- 
ber 29, 1936, one employer, beverage dis- 
pensers, Toronto, Ont., March 4, 1987, one 
employer; custom tailors, Toronto, Ont., May 
one employer; dairy employees, 
Toronto, Ont., September 17, 1937, one em- 
ployer; hotel employees, Toronto; Ont., 
December 6, 1937, one employer; and cotton 
dress factory workers, Montreal, P.Q., Novem- 


ber 25, 1937, one employer. 


Disputes involving men on arlemplosmenit 
relief work who are not paid wages but re- 
ceive subsistence or allowances for which work 
is performed or may be required are not in- 
cluded in the record, no relation of employer 


and eiaplayee being involved. 


Disputes in Progress Prior to February 


Dress Factory Workers (Currers) Tor- 
onto, ONt—The strike of cutters recorded in 
the February issue of the Lasour GaAzETTE as 
involving two establishments is now reported as 


‘involving another employer, the three estab- 


lishments being affected on: January 21, 25 and 
28, respectively. At the end of the month 
settlements had not been reported. In each 
establishment from 20 to 40 employees were 
reported as. affected part time. 


Disputes ‘Commencing, ‘During February: 


BAKERY DRIVERS AND STABLEMEN, KrrcHENEr, 
Ont.—Employees in one establishritent Beliged 


work on February 3 to secure am agreement 
with the International Brotherhood of Team- 


a 
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sters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen and Helpers, pro- 
viding for increases in wages, improved 
working conditions and employment of union 
members only. The strikers were supported 
by the Bakery and Confectionery Workers’ 
Union and by other local unions. As a result 
of conciliation by the Mayor and members of 
the city council the employer conceded the 
demands and signed an agreement, which is 
outlined elsewhere in this issue. Work was 
resumed on February 14. 


SHoz Factory Workers, Toronto, OntT.—A 
number of workers in one establishment 
ceased work on February 3 alleging that the 
employer had violated the agreement, ter- 
minating a strike from January 12 to 19, by 
discriminating against members of the Cana- 
dian Shoe Workers’ Union and Allied Crafts. 
The employer claimed that the employees had 
violated the agreement which provided for 
arbitration of disputes. By February 7 it was 
reported that work had ceased entirely and 
later the employer closed the plant and 
moved to Montreal. 


Men’s Crotuine Factory Workers, Mont- 
REAL, P.Q—A number of employees in one 
establishment ceased work on February 11 in 
protest against the dismissal of several workers, 
alleged to be for union activity. The Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers of America had 
been organizing the workers in the establish- 
ment and it was claimed that the employer 
had asked the employees to sign an under- 
taking not to join:a union, also that union 
members were dismissed. As a result of 
negotiations the employer signed a closed shop 
agreement providing for increases in wages, 
the 44 hour week and arbitration of disputes 
as under other agreements in the industry. 
Work was resumed on February 17. 


Cotton Facrory Workers, CoRNWALL, ONT. 
—Employees in one department of one mill 
ceased work on February 11 in protest against 
alleged speeding up of machines, discrimination 
against certain workers in laying off staff, and 
wage reductions for certain workers in applying 
the minimum wage scale set by the Ontario 
Industry and Labour Board following the 
strike of employees in the mills in August, 
1937. The operation of the other depart- 
ments was prevented: by the stoppage, and the 
- mill affected and another were closed down. 
A third mill was closed on the: next day. The 


workers. remained in the mill from. 9. a.m... 


-until. the mill was closed at noon. As a 
result of conciliation by officials of the Ontario 
Department of Labour a settlement was 
reached providing that the wage dispute should 
be referred to the Ontario Industry and Labour 
Board, ‘that the cases of five men would be 
arbitrated, that any employee guilty of a 


53287 “44 


‘Helpers. 
“three retail dealers in January, there were con- 


stoppage of. work in future would be dis- 
missed and that other questions would be 
dealt with by the management and the shop 
committee. Work was resumed on February 
16. From 1,100 to 1,600 employees were 
reported to be indirectly affected by the 
stoppage. 


Textite Factory Workers, Woovstock, Ont. 
—A number of employees in one establish- 
ment manufacturing pile fabrics, etc., twere 
organized in the United Textile Workers’ 
Federal Union, No. 7, chartered by the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada, and de- 
manded an agreement with tem per cent in- 
creases in wages, 48 hours per week and 
changes in working conditions. Early in 
February representatives of the employees 
and management discussed the _ situation. 
Terms were not agreed on and on February 
19 the plant was closed down. The manage- 
ment notified employees that the plant would 
be re-opened on February 23 for those who 
wished to work on the existing conditions, 
and that the conditions resulting from the 
order for textile factories issued by the On- 
tario Industry and Labour Board were being 
considered with a view to its application when 
the date of coming into effect would be set. 
It was also stated that on February 16 there 
had been two unauthorized stoppages and 
work was not being carried on satisfactorily. 
The management had previously proposed 
that the employees should elect a committee 
to discuss wages and working conditions. On 
February, 22 the re-opening was postponed and 
on February 26 notice was’ given that the 
plant would be re-opened partially on Feb- 
ruary 28 and that the employees required 
would be notified. The employer stated that 
owing to business conditions the plant could 
not be fully operated. In the meantime an 
official of the Ontario Department of Labour 
met the representatives of the employees and 
the management but terms of settlement were 
not accepted. When the plant was re-opened 
on February 28, 67 workers, who had been 
notified, reported for work. .The union 
claimed that the other employees were locked 
out and later declared a strike, the plant 


being picketed. 


Coat Drivers AND HANDLERS, Toronto, om 


—Employees of about 180 Saal dealers ceased 


work on February 18, following negotiations 
for-an- agreement 2 aE -the- Coal. Drivers, 
Helpers and Handlers Union and two dealers’ 
associations which were not successful. The 
union is a local of the International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen and 
Following a one day strike against 


es tebaisns ‘of ii ig abel of the union and 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING FEBRUARY, 1938* 
Hen go SoS a 
Number involved | Time loss 
Industry, occupation ——_—_———_———__| in man Remarks 


and locality eel yang tl working 
ments | Workers days 


(a) Strikes and Lockouts in progress prior to February, 1938 


MANUFACTURING— 

Boots and Shoes— 
Shoe factory workers, 
Perth \Ontaieiieas J. 


_ 
a> 
Oo 


300 |Commenced Jan. 6, 1938; for increased wages 
and union recognition: terminated Feb. 5, 
1938; replacement and return of workers: 
in favour of employer. 
Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Dress factory workers 
(cutters), Toronto, Ont. 3 17 408 |Commenced Jan. 21, 1938; for union recogni- 
tion with increased wages; unterminated. 
Dress factory workers 


(cutters), Toronto, Ont. 1 12 288 |Commenced Jan. 26, 1938; for recognition of 
union; unterminated. 
SERVICE— 
Business, etc.— 
Cleaners and dyers, To- 
TONTO, Outi sccm. eee ose 1 8 192 |Commenced Dec. 9, 1937; against dismissal 


of union employees and for continuation of 
union agreement; unterminated. 


22 528 |Commenced Jan. 3, 1938; alleged lockout of 
union employees; unterminated 


Cleaners and dyers, To- 
ronte, Ontetioneeeweih, ©. 


— 


(b) Strikes and Lockouts commencing during February, 1938 


MANUFACTURING— 
Vegetable Foods, etc.— 
Bakery drivers, Kitch- 


erier ON tars cc tote. one 1 11 100 |Commenced Feb. 3; for closed shop union 
agreement with increased wages; termi- 
nated Feb. 12; conciliation (municipal); in 
favour of workers. 

Boots and Shoes— 
Shoe factory workers, To- 

ronto, Ont: foc. Aas 1 12 50 |Commenced Feb. 3; alleged violation of 
agreement; terminated Feb. 7; plant closed 
and moved; indefinite. 

Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Men’s clothing factory : all 
workers, Montreal, P.Q. 1 125 560 |Commenced Feb. 11; against dismissal of 
union workers; terminated Feb. 16; negoti- 
ations; in favour of workers. 
Cotton factory workers, 
Cornwall, Ont... 00.0... 1 22 75 |Commenced Feb. 11; against alleged ‘‘speed- 
(a)| up’’, discrimination and wage reductions; 
terminated Feb. 15; conciliation (provin- 
cial); compromise. 
Textile factory workers, 

Woodstock, Ont........ 1 155 155 |Commenced Feb. 28; alleged lockout re 
increased wages and reduced hours; un- 
terminated. 

TRADE— 
Coal drivers and handlers, 
Toronto, Ont.......-.-. 180 1, 200 1,800 |Commenced Feb. 18; for increased wages; 


terminated Feb. 19; conciliation (provin- 
cial); indefinite. 





*In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred and the date of termi- 
nation is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 


(a) 1,100-1,600 indirectly affected. 


the dealers, in order to negotiate an agree- by most of the dealers. The employees asked 
ment to apply to all dealers in Toronto under increases of about 33 per cent over the rates 
the Ontario Industrial Standards Act, and it prevailing, 30 to 45 cents for drivers and 25 
was reported that a scale had been agreed to to 40 cents for helpers. The coal yards were 
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picketed but deliveries to hospitals were per- 
mitted. It was reported that drivers were 
removed from trucks, coal was spilled on the 
streets and some coal was moved under police 
protection. As a result of conciliation by the 
Ontario Department of Labour a tentative 
settlement for two weeks was reached. Rates 
were raised to 50 cents per hour for drivers 


° 


and trimmers, 45 cents for yard workers and 
40 cents for'drivers’ helpers. Tonnage rates 
were also raised 15 to 20 per cent. Work was 
resumed at noon on February 19. Early in 
‘March an agreement to be approved by order- 
in-council under the Industrial Standards Act 
was reported to have been reached providing 
for wage rates similar to that under settlement. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER 
COUNTRIES 


HE latest available information as to 

strikes and lockouts in various countries 
is given in the Lasour Gazerre from month 
to month. The annual review containing a 
table summarizing the principal statistics as 
to strikes and lockouts in Great Britain and 
other countries is on pages of this issue. 


Great Britain 


The number of disputes beginning in Jan- 
uary, 1938, was 62 and 10 were still in progress 
from the previous month making a total of 
72 in progress during the period involving 
25,800 workers, with a resultant time loss of 
103,000 man working days. 

Of the 62 disputes beginning in January, 
4 arose out of demands for increased wages 
and 16 on other wage questions; 2 were over 
questions regarding working hours, 22 were 
over questions respecting the employment of 
particular classes or persons, 10 were over 
questions respecting working conditions and 
8 were over questions of trade union prin- 
ciple. 

During January, final setlements were 
reached in 46 disputes. Of these 17 were 
settled in favour of the workers, 16 were 
settled in favour of the employers and 13 
resulted in compromises. In the case of 8 
other disputes work was resumed pending 
negotiations. 

On January 3, about 2,200 miners in a 
Durham county colliery went out on strike 
when the employers refused to grant their 
request that there should be a quarterly ballot 
for work places in the mine. After the mine 
had been idle for a week the management 
decided to allow the ballot. 

About 2,000 workers at another mine near 
Rothermore were on strike from January 3 
to January 8 in protest against the dismissal 
of a worker. The men decided to return on 
the advice of their union officials, 

A colliery near Barnsley was the scene of 
two strikes during January. In the first strike 
about 2,000 workers were out from January 
6 to January 8 over a demand for increased 
wages. The nature of the settlement was not 


noted, On January 19 about 2,500 workers 
ceased work because of the dissatisfaction of 
certain youths at working over a prolonged 
period on afternoon shifts only. In a settle- 
ment reached about February 4, the employers 
agreed to make provisions for changing the 
shifts. Before the settlement was reached 
the Yorkshire Mineworkers’ Association voted 
to strike in sympathy with the strikers. If 
the dispute had not been settled when it was 
about 10,000 miners would have been in- 
volved. 


About 1,200 employees of an aircraft manu- 
facturing company struck as the result of a 
dispute over one man’s wages. Workers at 
the plant affected ceased work on February 1; 
they were joined by the workers at another 
plant of the same company on February 7. 
Work was resumed on the employers terms 
on February 16. 


United States 


Preliminary estimates of strikes in Decem- 
ber, 1937, which as the Bureau of Labour 
Statistics points out, are based on “scattered 
information from newspapers and other sources 
and are subject to revision as more definite 
reports are received” show 155 strikes as 
beginning during the month, which with 165 
unterminated at the end of November, made 
a total of 320 in progress during the month. 
The number of workers involed in these dis- 
putes was 60,000 with a resultant time loss 
of 650,000 man working days. These figures 
for December are lower than corresponding 
figures for any other month in 1937. 


The strike of longshoremen in Puerto Rico 
which was reported in the February issue 
of the Larour Gazerrr, page 141, was settled 
on February 10. The workers accepted a wage 
rate of 40 cents and it was agreed that a 
final settlement in regard to wages should be 
dealt with by arbitration. During the 
strike practically all industry on the island 
had been at a standstill because of the 
stoppage of imports and exports. 
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BASIS OF NEW AGREEMENTS RESPECTING MATERIAL AID 


A* explanation of the new basis of ma- 
terial aid agreements is given by the 
Minister of Labour in a statement released to 
the press on March 12. The Minister's state- 
ment is as follows: 

“Tn view of the fact that some misunder- 
standing has arisen in respect to material aid 
agreements between the Dominion and Prov- 
inces, under which Federal grants for unem- 
ployment relief are made, it seems advisable 
to state briefly the origin of these agreements 
and some of their objectives. 


“In its Interim Report, the National Em- 


ployment Commission set forth certain specific 
conditions which it felt should govern further 
Dominion grants-in-aid. 
the Provinces and the Commission were all 
iftterested in arriving at a form of agreement 
which would be fair and equitable to all con- 
cerned, a small committee was appointed to 
draft an agreement in conformity with the 


recommendation of the Commission and to’ 


confer with officials of all provincial govern- 
ments with this purpose in view. Representa- 
tives of the Departments of Labour, Finance, 
and the Commission constituted the com- 
mittee which met provincial representatives. 
The conferences with individual provincial 
delegations were completed in October. 

“As a result of these meetings, a draft 
form of agreement was arrived at, and sub- 
mitted to the provinces last November. On 
this draft form of agreement, the various 
provinces expressed their views, after which 
the committee again went over it carefully 
in the light of representations received. <A 
further draft agreement was prepared and 
approved by order-in-council. This is the 
ferm of agreement now in effect. 

“TI mention these facts to show that the 
present form of agreement was not adopted 
without consultation with the provinces. Not 
only were the provinces consulted in the first 
instance, but they were given every oppor- 
tunity to express their views before the final 
draft was made. The object of the Dominion 
Government was to implement recommenda- 
tions of the National Employment Commis- 
sion with a view to co-ordinating efforts of 
the governments in the direction of that com- 
mon end—a reduction in the magnitude of 
the problems of unemployment and distress. 

“The National Employment Commission 
stressed the importance of system and clarity 
in the handling of aid. It emphasized the 
need for accurate returns to the Dominion 
which would segregate aid recipients. Con- 
sequently the agreements obligate provinces 
and municipalities to follow certain defined 
lines of identification and segregation of aid 


As the Dominion, 


recipients in order to distinguish more accur- 
ately between employables and unemploy-. 
ables and furnish definite information to the 
Dominion. ‘This. information .is required 
partly with a view to planning for rehabilita- 
tion and care of those aid recipients requiring 
it. It is necessary if records of national 
registration are to be reliable and helpful. 

“The agreements do not hamper the prov- 
inces in their use of federal money allocated 
to them for material aid, which means food, 
fuel, clothing and shelter. Under the terms 
of the agreement, provinces are free to use 
the Dominion contribution in respect to all 
expenditures incurred by them and the muni- 
cipalities in, supplying these things to persons 
who, in the opinion of the municipal authori- 
tiles ‘administering relief, are in need. Further- 
more, subject to. Dominion approval, the 
erant-in-aid may be used to carry out rehabili- 
tation projects or training plans to provide 
the equivalent of such aid. Also, while. the 
Dominion Government fixes amounts allo- 
cated to the various provinces, it does not 
stipulate amounts to be contributed by the 
province, either from its own funds or those 
of the Dominion, to any municipality. Nor 
does the Dominion determine the scale of 
relief to be paid to any individual. These 
are provincial responsibilities, | 

“Federal grants-in-aid have remained the 
same since last October. They have not been 
curtailed. They have been based on the 
amounts voted by Parliament for this pur- 
pose and at present rates all funds so voted 
will be used by the end of the present fiscal 
year. There has, however, been introduced. 
into the agreements a new principle, recom- 
mended by the National Employment Com- 
mission, under which the amount of the 
federal contribution payable to any province 
cannot be more than thirty per cent of the 
expenditure of that province, or thirty-five in 
the case of the Prairie Provinces. The idea 
of this is to ensure that the Dominion will 
not go on paying the maximum amount 
stipulated when unemployment has dropped 
materially and the total load has thus 
decreased. 

“ Provinces agree to maintain such residence 
regulations that no person shall become in- 
eligible for aid because of having lost resi- 
dence in one municipality of the province 
before having established’ it in another. 
Where there are offices or representatives . of 
the Employment Service of Canada, prov- 
inces undertake to procure from aid applicants 
proof that they have applied for work. This 
does not apply to resident farm operators or 
farm workers. 
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“Material aid given to any family head 
or individual under the agreements must be 
less than the normal earnings of an unskilled 
labourer in the district as averaged over the 
preceding year. It is provided, however, that 
normal earnings of dependents of: employable 
age shall be allowed for in determining the 
maximum for heads of families. 

“Where provision for ‘shelter’ forms all 
or part of the total of material aid granted, 
it is agreed that its cost shall be in’ reason- 
able relationship. to the assessed value of the 
property involved, to the standard of accom- 
modation provided and to the total amount 
of aid. granted. Other provisions in the 
agreements are designed to establish pro- 
cedure which will remove from the minds of 
recipients of material aid the fear that in 
accepting work when it is available they may 
sacrifice the possibility of receiving aid in 
the future. 

_ “A recent proposal was submitted to the 
Government ‘for-an allocation of relief costs 
‘on the basis of a 40 per cent contribution 
from the Federal Government, a 40 per 
cent contribution from the Provincial Gov- 
ernment and a 20 per cent contribution from 
the Municipality, with no limitation set on 
what the total cost might be. This could 
not be accepted as in effect it would mean 


‘may tend to aggravate the situation. 


that for every dollar raised and spent by the 


municipalities four dollars would be con- 
tributed bythe senior governments out of 
provincial. and federal taxation which in turn 
must be raised largely from the same tax- 
payers. Past experience has proved that costs 
would inevitably rise under such an arrange- 
ment and the taxpayer instead of getting 
relief from relief costs would have his burden 
considerably increased. 

“T repeat that we have every. sympathy 
with the municipalities and appreciate that 
taxation on real estate has become a very 
serious burden.. Refusal to grant increases 
asked for does not indicate indifference. on 
the part of this Government. Rather it in- 
dicates a .conviction that larger grants of 
themselves do not. lead toward a solution but 
Some 
advis- 


municipalities have considered the 


‘ability of seeking means of raising local 


revenues by methods of taxation other than 
by assessment on real estate. Such powers, 
however, cannot be granted to them by the 


‘Federal Government. 


“To sum up; the new material aid agree- 
ments have but one object in view, viz., a 
reduction in magnitude of the problems - of 
unemployment. and distress by the most 


efficient means at our disposal.” 


Silicosis Film Released in U.S.A. 


Continuing its efforts to aid in the preven- 
tion of silicosis, the United States Depart- 
-ment of Labour recently released a motion 
-picture depicting the harmful effects of the 
disease, the methods by which it may be. pre- 
vented and a plea to workers, employers, and 
the general public to co-operate in the battle 
against this industrial illness. 


' Accompanied by sound effects and an ex- 
‘planation of what is portrayed, the picture, 
entitled “The Story of Silicosis,” is of one- 
“reel length, and was produced under the direc- 
‘tion of R. Campbell Starr, Secretary of the 
National Silicosis Conference and a member 
of the Department of Labour staff. . 


The narrator points out that although 
the best medical minds have as yet been un- 
able to cure this dread disease, it can be pre- 
vented before it becomes a menace to the 
workers’ lungs. The narrator adds: ‘“ How- 
ever, the full co-operation of the employers, 
workers, and the public is necessary to pre- 
vent silicosis.” 


A description tells where silica dust origi- 
nates and how workers are subjected to dust 
-In industry. It also is related that “A pe- 
culiar characteristic of silicosis is that it can 
only be contracted as a result of continued 


States Department of Labor, 


industrial exposure to large quantities of silica 
dust over a long period of time.” 
A series of scenes made in dusty industrial 


plants in various silica hazardous industries 


depicts lack of control methods and shows 
workers exposed to the dust. A typical work- 


man is singled out who, after years of inhaling 


dust, has contracted silicosis. The picture 
follows him through his disability which pre- 
vents him from working, to his disability from 


employment, and finally to his complete col- 
‘lapse. 


The narrator points out that this man 
was not warned of the potential hazard of the 
silica dust and no dust control measures were 
used. He explains that, “these industrial 
operations take place in one of those States 
where the employees, employer, and the public, 


‘either because of lack of knowledge or failure 


to assume their obligations to society, have 
taken little or no interest in the safety or 
health of workers, have not provided adequate 


labour, nor have they taken steps to ade- 


quately compensate the workers who may be 


‘killed or injured in the course of their em- 


ployment.” 

Exhibit copies of the film are being made 
available to interested organizations through 
the Division of- Labour Standards, United 
Washington, 
DG. 
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NEW REGULATIONS GOVERNING OLD AGE PENSIONS IN CANADA 


Changes recommended by Interprovincial Board and approved by 


Orders in 


Under the provisions of the Old Age Pen- 
sions Act the Governor in Council may pro- 
vide for the constitution and powers of an 
Interprovincial Board to interpret and recom- 
mend alterations in the Regulations. By Order 
in Council P.C. 2703 dated October 29, 1937, 
the Governor in Council established a new 
Interprovincial Board in place of the one 
appointed in 1928. The following Dominion 
and Provincial officials were named members 
of the Board: 

Dominion of Canada—Honourable Charles 
A. Dunning, Minister of Finance; Dr. W. C. 
Clark, Deputy Minister of Finance. 

Nova Scotia—Honourable F. R. Davis, Min- 
ister of Health; E. H. Blois, Director of Old 
Age Pensions. 

New Brunswick—Honourable A. P. Paterson, 
President, Executive Council; W. P. Jones, 
Director of Old Age Pensions. 

Prince Edward Island—Honourable Mark 
R. McGuigan, Minister of Education and 
Public Health; Otto Campbell, Superintendent 
of Old Age Pensions. 

Quebec—Honourable W. Tremblay, Minister 
of Labour; J. R. Forest, President, Quebec 
Old Age Pensions Commission. 

Ontario—Honourable Eric Cross, Minister of 
Public Welfare; George Tattle, Vice-Chairman, 
Ontario Old Age Pensions Commission. 

Manitoba—Honourable W. J. Major, Attor- 
ney General; Major C. K. Newcombe, Chair- 
man, Workmen’s Compensation Board. 

Saskatchewan — Honourable Charles M. 
Dunn, Minister of Highways and Transport- 
ation, and in charge of the Old Age Pensions 
Act; W. C. Mills, Commissioner, Old Age 
Pensions. 

Alberta—Honourable Solon Low, Provincial 


Treasurer; Dr. V. W. Wright, Chairman, 
Workmen’s Compensation Board. 
British Columbia—Honourable George S. 


Pearson, Minister of Labour; E. 8S. H. Winn, 
Chairman, Workmen’s Compensation Board. 

Having completed surveys of the admin- 
istration of Old Age Pensions in the different 
provinces the Minister of Finance considered 
it advisable to hold a meeting of the Inter- 
provincial Board for the purpose of discussing 
the numerous problems which had arisen during 
past years and of clarifying and amending a 
number of the Regulations. The Board met 
in Ottawa on November 2nd to 5th inclusive 
and unanimously recommended a number of 
alterations in the Regulations. On practically 
all the important matters raised in connection 


Council 


with the administration of pensions the mem- 
bers reached general agreement and as a 
result of the discussions which took place and 
the decisions reached during the Conference 
it is expected that there will be greater 
uniformity and efficiency in the administration 
of the Act throughout Canada. 

The alterations in the Regulations recom- 
mended by the Interprovincial Board were 
approved by Order in Council P.C. 1/3050 
dated December 9, 1937, and became effective 
upon publication in the Canada Gazette of 
January 8, 1938. Subsequently an amendment 
to regulation number 18 was submitted to and 
approved by each member of the Interprov- 
incial Board. The amendment was then ap- 
proved by Order in Council P.C. 250 dated 
February 3, 1938, and became effective upon 
publication in the Canada Gazette February 
26, 1938. 

The new Regulations provide that the form 
of application for pension shall contain a 
warning that any person who knowingly 
obtains payment of or continues to receive a 
pension which he is disqualified from receiving 
is liable to a fine or imprisonment, or to both 
fine and imprisonment and that the form shall 
be accompanied by a statutory declaration of 
the applicant to the effect that his statements 
are true and that no information has been 
concealed or omitted. Under the Regulations 
an applicant may apply for pension at any 
time after he has reached the age of sixty-nine 
years and nine months. The new Regulations 
require persons who apply before they have 
reached the age of sixty-nine years and nine 
months to complete a new form of application. 
Provision is made, hcwever, that persons who 
are over the age of sixty-nine years and six 
months when they make application may re- 
sign their applications and re-swear or re- 
declare any affidavit or statutory declaration. 

The provisions in regard to investigation 
have been strengthened. The previous Regu- 
lation merely required the pension authority 
to take all necessary steps to ascertain whether 
an applicant was entitled to a pension. The 
new Regulation provides that no pension can 
be granted until there has been a thorough 
investigation by investigators appointed or 
employed and paid by the Provincial Govern- 
ment or provincial authority, or any other 
agency approved by the Minister of Finance. 
An annual investigation or enquiry must be 
made to ascertain whether or not the pen- 
sioner continues to be eligible to receive a 
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pension at the rate then being paid to him. 
If the pension is suspended an investigation or 
enquiry must be made before the payment of 
pension can be resumed. 

The Regulation determining what evidence 
is acceptable as proof of age has been strength- 
ened. An applicant must, if possible, produce 
a certificate of birth or a certificate of baptism. 
If these are not obtainable he must produce 
entries in a family Bible or other genealogical 
record. If this is not available the pension 
authority shall obtain information from the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics or evidence 
from school records, insurance policies, et 
cetera. The pension authority is not bound 
to accept any such certificates if it has reason 
to doubt their accuracy, and may require 
additional evidence. , 

A slight change has been made in the 
Regulation determining what evidence may be 
accepted as proof of nationality. A certificate 
of service in His Majesty’s forces is to be 
corroborative evidence of ‘British nationality 
only, and not proof as it was in the old 
Regulations. 

Important changes have been made in the 
Regulations in regard to residence. The new 
Regulations provide that an applicant is 
deemed to have resided within Canada for the 
sents years preceding the date of the pension 
| — 

(a) he has actually lodged within Canada 
on at least 5,844 days (16 years) within 
the said twenty years; 

(b) he has lodged within Canada on at least 
700 days within the last two years; and 

(c) he has lodged in Canada some time at 
least twenty years prior to making 
application. 

Under the previous Regulations an applicant 
was presumed to have been resident in Canada 
for the twenty years immediately preceding 
the date of the proposed commencement of 
the pension if— 

(a) he had lodged within Canada on at least 

4,384 days within the said twenty years; 


' (6) he had not within the said twenty years 
been absent from Canada for more than 
731 consecutive days; and 


(c) he had lodged within Canada some time 
at least twenty years prior to making 
application. 

The new Regulations provide that an ap- 
plicant shall be deemed to have resided in a 
province for five years preceding the date of 
the pension if he is then residing in the prov- 
ince, and if he has lodged therein on at least 
700 days in the said five years. 

The chief changes in the regulation establish- 
ing the income of an applicant for the purpose 
of determining his pension are as follows:— 

(a) under the old regulation real property 


was taken at the rate of not less than 5 per 
cent of its assessed or market value, whichever 


was considered the more equitable standard 
exclusive of encumbrances. Under the new 
regulation real property may be taken at the 
same rate or the pension authority may take 
the net income from the real property, if the 
net income exceeds 5 per cent of the assessed 
or market value; 

(6) the old regulation provided that the 
amount of a Canadian Government Annuity, 
purchasable by the personal property of the 
pensioner after making due allowance for rea- 
sonable clothing and household furniture should 
be included as income of the pensioner. The 
new regulations provide that the pension 
authority shall consider as income the amount 
of an immediate Canadian Government An- 
nuity, Ordinary Life Plan, payable quarterly, 
purchasable with the cash and securities of the 
applicant taken at market value in excess of 
$250.00 and with the value of the personal 
property of the applicant less a reasonable 
allowance for household furniture and clothing 
and for the personal property from which any 
net profit or gain is derived by the applicant. 
If the applicant is one of two spouses living 
together the pension authority shall include as 
income of the applicant the amount of such an 
annuity purchasable with one-half the cash and 
securities of the two of them in excess of 
$250.00 and by one-half the personal property 
of both of them, less a reasonable allowance for 
household furniture and clothing and for per- 
sonal property from which they obtain net 
profit or gain; 

(c) contributions by children, or contribu- 
tions reasonably expected to be made by child- 
ren are to be included as income. (This is a 
new provision.) 

(d) if an applicant fails to purchase such 
an annuity the amount payable under any such 
annuity shall be considered as annual income 
during the life of the pensioner. (This is a new 
provision.) 

A new provision has been inserted that if 
the pension authority has reason to believe 
that a transfer of property was made to qualify 
for a pension the pension authority shall 
refuse to grant a pension until the property 
has been re-transferred, or, in the alternative, 
the pension authority shall include as income 
of the applicant the amount of a Canadian 
Government Annuity purchasable by the 
value of the property of the applicant so 
transferred. | 

There is a new provision that if an appli- 
cant made a voluntary transfer of property 
less than five years before the date of applica- 
tion it shall be presumed to have been made 
for the purpose of qualifying for a pension in 
the absence of evidence to rebut the presump- 
tion. 

If an applicant made a voluntary transfer 
of property less than five years before the date 
of pension, the pension authority may, if the 
property is not re-transferred to him, defer 
the payment of pension until such time as the 
pensioner’s equity in the property has been 
exhausted at the rate of $365.00 a year if the 
pensioner is single or living alone, or $730.00 a 
year if the pensioner is living with his spouse. 
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“Under the old Regulations pensions com- 
menced on the day after the application was 
received by the pension authority. The new 
Regulations provide that the pension shall 
commence on the first day of the month fol- 
lowing the month in which all necessary in- 
formation and proofs have been furnished to 
the satisfaction of the pension authority. 

There is a new provision also that a pension 
shall not be paid for any period of more than 
one month during which the applicant is re- 
ceiving direct relief. 

New provisions have been added that a 
pension shall be suspended as soon as a pen- 
sioner has been absent from Canada for more 
than thirty consecutive days and until his 
return and during the period that a pensioner 
refuses or fails to give the pension authority 
any information required by it. There is a 
new provision that if an applicant transfers 
property after the granting of a pension, the 
pension authority may suspend the pension 
until the aggregate amount of the suspended 
payments equals the value of the property 
transferred. 

A pension authority is now required to’ re- 
cover from a pensioner any sum improperly 
paid by way of pension or if the’ pension 
authority is unable to recover the whole or 
any part of such sums the pension authority 
must suspend the payment of the pension 
until the aggregate amount. of the suspended 
payments equals the sums improperly paid. 

There is a new provision that payments by 
Canada to any Province shall be paid after 
audit by the provincial auditor and’ on his 
certificate, subject to final audit by the 
Dominion. 
- The changes made in the Regulations apply 
to both Old Age Pensions and Pensions to the 
Blind. The amendment to Regulation 18 ap- 
proved by Order in Council P.C. 250 dated 
February 3, 19388 déalt specifically with pen- 
sions payable to blind persons married to 
sighted spouses. The effect of the amendment 
is to provide that the total income and pen- 
sion of such persons shall not exceed the ag- 
gregate amount which may be obtained by a 
single old age pensioner and a single blind 
pensioner. Yl 

The Conference gave careful consideration 
to two problems of growing importance in the 
administration of Old Age Pensions namely, 
the responsibility of children for the main- 
tenance of their parents and the control of 
property owned by persons to whom pensions 
have been granted. It was unanimously agreed 
that the provincial governments should be 
requested to co-operate in an effort to check 
the growing tendency on the part of younger 
persons well able to support their parents to 
shift their responsibilities onto the State and 
to provide by legislation for the control of 
property owned by pensioners, 
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The deliberations of the Conference through- 
out the four days were conducted in a most 
constructive and co-operative spirit. In his 
closing remarks to the Conference, the Chair- 
man, Honourable Charles A. Dunning, Min- 


ister of Finance, expressed his gratification at 


the success of the Conference in the following 
words :— 

“T have been attending Dominion-Provin- 
cial conferences over the last twenty years and 
have missed very few that have been held in 
that time, In all my experience I have never 
been present at a conference which approached 
its task and carried on its deliberations with 
such a spirit of co- operation and such a con- 
structive attitude. It is a great. thing. for 
Canada that a conference of this sort, repre- 
senting nine Provincial Governments and the 
Teminion Government, has been able to reach 
an unanimous agreement on all the problems 
placed before it. Its value is to be measured, 
not only by its contribution to more efficient 
and more economical administration of this 
special legislation, but in what it augurs for 
successful co-operation in other problems of 
government.” 





Kodak Company Employees- Benefit Under 
Profit Sharing Plan 


- Eastern Kodak Company employees, in- 
cluding those in Canada, received cheques for 
a total of $3,425,000 in payment of the com- 
pany’s largest wage dividend since the com- 
pany’s profit-sharing plan was adopted in 1912, 
according to a Bnes announcement of - Febru- 
ary 28. 

‘Of the total $2,250,000: will go to 16 202. em- 
ployees in Rochester, where the main kodak 
plants are located, and the remainder will: be 
distributed to employees throughout the world. 

Sharing in the distribution will be employees 
who worked at least 26 weeks last year. 

In the United States and Canada, 23,851 
kodak employees will share in the distribution. 
The total number throughout the world is 
28,933. This payment, the 26th since the 
beginning of the program, will bring the total 
of the wage dividends to more than $40,000,000. 





The twenty-first annual report of the United 
States Employees’ Compensation Commission 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1937, has 
been published recently. 

According to the report there were a total 
of 38,510 injuries reported to the Commission 
during 1936, of which 38,119 were non-fatal 
and 391 fatal, an increase of 15:95 per cent 
over 1935. Figures for 1937 show that in the 
period from January 1 to June 30, there had 
been 17,754 injuries reported to the Commis- 
sion, 17,610 of which were non-fatal and 144 
fatal, a decrease of 1-86 per cent over the cor- 
responding period in 1936. 
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OLD AGE AND BLIND PENSIONERS IN CANADA 


Financial and Statistical Summary as at December 31, 1937 


jie the accompanying tables, which have 

been prepared in the Department of 
Finance, information is given concerning the 
Old Age Pensions Act and the amendment to 
that Act providing for the ‘payment of pen- 
sions to blind persons. 


Old Age Pensions 


In the first of the tables appearing with this 
article, particulars are given dealing with oper- 
ations under the Old Age Pensions Act (Re- 
vised Statutes of Canada, 1927, Chapter 156; 
as amended by Statutes of 1931, Chapter 42), 
and under the various provincial concurrent 
acts, as at December 31, 1937. (The text of 
the Old Age Pensions Act was given in the 
Lasour Gazerte for April, 1927, page 375). 

The Act made provision for the establish- 
ment of a Dominion-provincial pensions sys- 
tem to be effective in such provinces as might 


enact and give effect to special legislation for 
this purpose. With the recent entry of New 
Brunswick and Quebec into the system, all 
the provinces are now participating. 

~ Under the Old Age Pensions Act a pension 
is payable to any British subject of 70 years 
and upwards who is not in receipt of an in- 
come of as much as $365 a year and who has 
resided in Canada for the 20 years preceding, 
and has also resided in the province in which 
the application is made for the five years 
immediately preceding the granting of the pen- 
sion, The maximum amount of pension pay- 
able under the Act is $240 yearly. In cases 
where pensioners have a private income the 
amount of their old age pension is subject to 
a reduction by the amount, if any, that their 
private income exceeds $125 a year. 

._ Under the provisions of the Act as it was 
first passed the Department of Labour of 
Canada (then the administering Department) 


OLD AGE PENSIONS—FINANCIAL AND STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF OLD AGE PENSIONS IN 
CANADA AS AT DECEMBER 31, 1937 








P< berta British . New Nova’ > : 
ae aed ie Le here Pru yik pee Pere 
Y gies pe ee ct ct effective 
uae oo. op ak 
Total number of pensioners....... ‘ Ouyoo i” 11,560 11,859 11,022 13,914 57,508 
Average monthly pension........ $18 29 19 04 18 68 13 60 14 6 18 39 
“Percentage of pensioners to total 
population) #4. 84... ....d4e ves 1-26 1-54 1-67 2-53 2-59 1-56 
"Percentage of persons over 70 
_ years of age to total population). 2-33 3-60 3-09 4.14 5-03 4-39 
*Percentage of pensioners to popu- 
lation over 70 years of age....| 54-19 |. | 42-81. . ...53-90 Gie23uleae seb Laps 35-50 
Dominion Government contribu- 
tions for quarter ending Dec. rp ’ 
SURLOS nese ee aes $397,666 00 496,429 16 498,808 10 338,968 76 464,403 91 2,361,690 66 
Dominion Government contribu- Leet.) ae 
tions April 1 to Dec. 31, 1937. .|$1,160,692 62 | 1,459,076 07 | 1,498,096 39 988,102 72 | 1,374,542 62 7,162,857 80 


Dominion Government contribu- 
tions from inception of Act... 


.1$7, 655,262 47 |11,416,150 99 |12,202,595 55 


1,856,411 02 | 6,349,729 47 56,484,750 29 








P.E.I. Quebec Saskatchewan Wills 
Act Act Act Order-in-Council Total 
effective effective effective effective . 
July 1, 1933 Aug. 1, 1936 May 1, 1928 Jan. 25, 1929 

Total number of pensioners Res, 1,811 45,752 11,701 7 174, 889 
Average monthly pension......... $10 53 17 79 16 50 AS JOS IME A. cP Tee cs 
*Percentage of pensioners to total 

popula Lion's ete mre ne. heared 1-97 1-48 1-26 ORO ot ace tociceetrete secre 
*Percentage of persons over 70 years 

of age to total population...... 6-30 3-07 2-36 PEO Qe [het was try Seis oe ek 
*Percentage of pensioners to popu- 

lation over 70 years of age..... S22 48-16 53-18 T= OO! ee ve ehh. eae oe 
Dominion Government contribu- 

tions for quarter ending Dec. 

BLOOM See vals w cila gad sii ahd oe $ 42,368 85 1,874,485 58 431,318 00 406 78 6,906,545 80 
Dominion Government contribu- 

tions, April 1 to Dec. 31, 1937. $124,665 51 |(1) 6,501,294 48 1,314,483 61 Ieipeos 21,585 027 17 
Dominion Government contribu- 

tions from inception of Act... - $637,181 38 8,846,401 53 10,998,298 29 12,543 32 116,459,324 31 





*Percentages based on estimated population as at June 1, 1936—Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
(1) Includes payments from August 1, 1936, for pensions granted during period shown. 
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paid quarterly to each province one-half of 
the net sum paid by the provincial pension 
authority during the preceding three months. 
At the 1931 session of the Dominion Parlia- 
ment, however, the Act was amended, the 
amount of the Dominion contribution being 
increased from fifty to seventy-five per cent 
of the net sum. 

In order to avoid duplication of depart- 
mental activities and to secure centralization 
of responsibility in carrying out the provisions 
of the Act, which involves accounting control 
and supervision, the administration of the Old 
Age Pensions Act was by Order in Council 
dated March 1, 1935, transferred to the De- 
partment of Finance from April 1, 1935. 


Pensions for the Blind 


An amendment to the Old Age Pensions 
Act, assented to on March 31, 1937, (Lasour 
GazettE, May, 1937, page 503) provides for 
the payment of pensions to blind persons who 
have attained the age of 40 years and have 
fulfilled other conditions set forth in the Act. 
Such persons must be, so incapacitated by 


blindness, as to be unable to perform any 
work for which eyesight is essential, and must 
not be in receipt of a pension or allowance in 
respect of blindness under the Pension Act 
or the War Veterans’ Allowance Act. 

The maximum pension payable to a blind 
person, whether married or unmarried, is $240 
per annum. Because of the greater handicaps 
of blind persons, the amount a blind pen- 
sioner may earn without having his pension 
reduced is $200 a year, if single, and $400 if 
married. The maximum pension is reduced, 
however, to $120 per annum in the case of a 
blind person who marries another blind person. 

Under agreements negotiated between the 
Dominion and the Provinces, the Dominion 
contributes 75 per cent of the cost of pensions 
to blind persons, the provinces assuming the 
remainder of the cost of such pensions. 

Regulations governing the payment of pen- 
sions to the blind were published in the Canada 
Gazette, of August 28, 1937. 


Tabular statistics given below indicate the 
extent of operations under this amendment to 
the Old Age Pensions Act. 


PENSIONS FOR THE BLIND—FINANCIAL AND STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF PENSIONS FOR 
BLIND PERSONS IN CANADA AS AT DECEMBER 31, 1937 








New 


ein rinswitk Gential Ontario Quebec 
— fe Cc Act Act Act Totals 
effective effective effective effective effective 
Total number of pensioners......... 13 18 20 315 201 567 
Average monthly pension.......... $18 56 19 40 19 71 19 66 19 51 | atesonen oo 
Dominion Government contribu- 
tions from inception of amend- 
mont tolO.A.P. Act loa... cece. $360 16 718 42 625 70 6,293 49 §,321 12 16,318 89 








Compulsory Work Colonies in South Africa 


The Acting Secretary for Labour and Social 
Welfare, South Africa, describes in the annual 
report of the Department, the action taken 
with regard to the “ won’t works.” The treat- 
ment of this class in South Africa is recorded 
as follows: 

“Experience in the past has shown that 
there is a small residue of physically fit 
European and Coloured men who fail to 
respond to the efforts made by the Depart- 
ment to place them in the position of being 
able to earn a livelihood. These are the won’t 
works, persons who are quite content to subsist 
on charity, and to leave their dependents to 
the care of one or other of the organizations 
established to help the poor and destitute. In 
order to combat this, attitude, arrangements 
have been made to establish two compulsory 
work colonies, one at Simonstown for Coloured 


men and one at Swartfontein, in the Eastern 
Transvaal, for Europeans.” 





Pensions for the Blind in Alberta 


Provision was made in the estimates tabled 
recently in the Alberta Legislature for the 
payment of pensions to the blind in that prov- 
ince commencing April 1, $54,000 being set 
aside for that purpose. In accordance with 
the agreement drawn up between the Provin- 
cial Government and the Dominion Govern- 
ment, the latter will reimburse the Province 
to the extent of 75 per cent of the amount 
actually spent on pensions for the blind 
throughout the year. 

It was estimated that there were about 200 
blind persons in Alberta, and the maximum 
pension any of these may receive under the 
plan is set at $20 a month. 
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RECENT REGULATIONS UNDER PROVINCIAL LEGISLATION 


Wage Orders For Textile Industry in Ontario and Quebec, and Catering 
Industry in British Columbia, ete. 


| iasealaaeye are summarized regulations recently 
made under the authority of various 
provincial statutes. These regulations affect 
workpeople either directly or indirectly, and 
include orders relating to old age pensions 
(Alberta and British Columbia); Apprentice- 
ship (British Columbia) ; and Minimum Wages 
(British Columbia, Ontario, Quebec). 


Alberta Old Age Pensions Act 


An Order in Council of February 17, 1938, 
amends a former Order of December 22, 1937, 
which adopted the regulations made under the 
Dominion Old Age Pensions Act on December 
9, 1937. The Dominion regulations were 
amended February 3, 1938. The Alberta 
regulations are now brought into line with 
the Dominion. 


They provide that where an applicant is one 
of two spouses living together, his or her in- 
come is taken to be one-half of the sum of the 
incomes they may separately receive. Where 
the applicant for a pension in respect of blind- 
ness is living with a spouse not in receipt of a 
pension for blindness, his income is taken to 
be equal to their joint incomes, less $165. 


British Columbia Apprenticeship Act 


To the list of designated trades, to which the 
Act applies, has been added that of “ aviation 
mechanic, including construction, maintenance 
and repair of aircraft.” The addition was made 
by Order in Council of February 16, 1938. 


British Columbia Female Minimum Wage 
Act 


An Order (No. 52) of the British Columbia 
Board of Industrial Relations in effect Feb- 
ruary 14, 1938, fixing minimum wages for 
female employees in the hotel and catering 
industry, replaces Order No. 30 of September 
26, 1935. (Lasour Gazette, November, 1935, 
p. 1009.) The latter Order applied to “ public 
housekeeping occupations ” including the work 
of waitresses, housekeepers, cooks and kitchen- 
help in hotels, restaurants, tea-rooms, etc., 
where food is cooked and served to the public 
and the work of chamber-maids in hotels, 
lodging-houses and apartments where lodging 
is furnished and the work of female elevator- 
operators. The new Order has a broader scope; 
it applies to all females in the hotel and cater- 
ing industry which includes such establish- 


ments as hotels, lodging-houses, restaurants, 
cafes, eating-houses, dancing-halls, cabarets, 
banquet-halls, cafeterias, tea-rooms, lunch- 
rooms, lunch-counters, ice-cream parlours, soda- 
fountains, hospitals, nursing homes, clubs, 
dining-rooms, or kitchens in connection with 
industrial or commercial establishments or 
office buildings or schools and any other places 
where meals or lodging or both are provided 
and for which a charge is made. The Order 
does not apply to females employed as 
graduate or undergraduate nurses in hospitals, 
nursing homes or other similar institutions. 

Under the Order of 1938, minimum rates of 
wages are fixed for experienced workers and 
for apprentices. The former Order distin- 
guished between learners under 18 and. those 
over 18 and set different rates for each group. 

As in the 1935 Order, the minimum weekly 
wage fixed by the new Order for experienced 
workers in the hotel and catering industry, 
who are not included in any other Order of 
the Board of Industrial Relations, is $14 for a 
working week of 40 hours or more, 374 cents 
per hour for a week of less than 40 hours and 
not less than $1.50 per day. 

The learning period. which consisted. of three 
months under the former Order, has been 
lengthened to six months. The minimum rates 
fixed for apprentices or learners may be paid 
only to persons for whom permits have been 
obtained by the employed from the Board of 
Industrial Relations. For apprentices working 
40 hours or more a week, the minimum is $9 a 
week for the first two months, $10.50 a week 
during the second six months and $12 a week 
during the third six months, after which they 
are entitled to the minimum for experienced 
employees. Inexperienced employees hired for 
less than 40 hours a week must be paid at 
least 25 cents an hour for the first two months, 
30 cents for the second two months and 35 
cents for the third two months. Where inex- 
perienced employees are hired for less than 
four Paci a day they must be paid for at 
least four hours. 

The “ catering industry ” was brought within 
the scope of the Hours of Work Act on 
November 15, 1934. The term applies to oper- 
ations in or incidental to the preparation or 
serving of meals or refreshments in hotels, 
restaurants or any other place where food is 
served and a charge is made for it directly or 
indirectly. Hours of male and female em- 
ployees in such places are therefore limited to 
eight a day and 48 a week subject to exceptions 
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permitted by regulations. Order 52 under the 
Female Minimum Wage Act contains clauses 
relating to hours of work. 

As under the former Order, no female em- 
ployee in the hotel and catering industry could 
work longer than 48 hours in one week, 
except in cases of emergency when 52 hours a 
week may be worked. Daily hours are limited 
by the new Order to eight or ten in emergen- 
cies. For longer hours than 48 in a week or 
eight in a day, overtime must be paid for at a 
rate not less than one and one-half times the 
regular rate of pay. The working hours of 
every employee working on split shifts must be 
confined within 12 hours immediately following 
commencement of her work. Every employee 
is entitled. to a rest period of 24 consecutive 
hours in each week. 

Where an employer furnishes board and lodg- 
ing as part payment of wages, not more than 
$2 can be deducted from.the minimum wage 
for a week’s lodging and not more than $4 for 
a week’s board of 21 meals. Where less than 
21 meals are supplied, twenty cents per meal 
is the maximum that may be charged to any 
employee. These maximum deductions are $1 
less per week for lodging and $1.25 less per 
week, for full board or five cents less a meal 
than those in force under Order No. 30. 


Deductions for board and lodging can only 
be made where the employee partakes of the 
meals and uses the accommodation furnished 
-by the employer as lodging. When, in the 
opinion of the Board, the meals are inadequate, 
the employee is overcharged or the accommod- 
ation unsuitable, the Board may give notice 
limiting or prohibiting such deductions from 
-wages. No deductions may be made by em- 
ployers for uniforms and where special ones 
are required they must be furnished and 
laundered free of charge by the employer. 
Charges for accidental breakages may not be 
deducted from the employees’ wages. 

Wages must be paid at least semi-monthly 
and the employer must.pay all wages due up 
_ to-a.day not more than seven days prior to 
- the date of payment. 

Employers are required: to post the Order 
and a schedule setting out daily shifts and rest 
periods and to keep a register in the English 
beeices of the names, ages, nationalities and 
addresses of Ss inlie cee: All records are to be 
open to inspection by the Board or its rep- 
: resentative. 


‘British ‘Columbia Ola-Age Pension Act 


‘By: Order.in Council of: February 22, 1938, the 
“regulations: under the Old-Age Pension -Act 
-;were amended .to apply: to: pensions to blind 

persons, in: tncoordance with.’ tne ‘Dominion 
regulations: 4 


Ontario Minimum Wage Act 


Under the Minimum Wage Act, 1937, apply- 
ing to both male and female workers, the first 
Order was made on January 27, 1938, and 
gazetted on February 26, 1938. It is designated 
as Special Order No. 1 and establishes mini- 
mum wages for all employees in the cotton 
and woollen textile industry except office 
workers, supervisors, managers and persons 
employed in a confidential capacity. The 
Order became effective on March 1, 1988, 
except as regards certain classes of establish- 
ments, and replaces, with respect to female 
workers, the Order of the former Minimum 
Wage Board applying to textile factories. 

It is stipulated that the Order shall not 
become operative until June 1, 1988, in textile 
mills which (a) only grade, sort, handle or 
process raw fabrics, rags, flocs, wastes and 
shoddy preparatory to further manufacture; 
(b) only produce synthetic textile fibres or 
yarns; (c) perform the operation known as 
throwing silk, artificial silk and cotton; (d) 
weave narrow fabrics and ribbon; (e) are com- 
monly known as silk mills and which weave 
silk, artificial silk or mixtures; (f) are com- 
monly known as hair cloth mills; (g) are 
commonly known as knitting and hosiery mills 
except those portions thereof which produce 
worsted yarns or which produce woollen yarns 
for sale; (h) produce pressed felts; (2) produce 
mercerized cotton yarn; (7) are mainly en- 
gaged in braiding textile fibres. Until further 
notice, the Order is not to apply to (a) textile 
mills which produce mainly carpets, mats, 
matting and floor rugs; (b) dye houses which 
predominantly process silk and artificial silk 
fabrics or mixtures thereof; (c) any establish- 
ments mainly engaged in the screen printing 
of silk and artificial silk. 

A draft of the Order was transmitted to the 
Ontario Minister of Labour, Hon. M. M. 
MacBride, by the Chairman of the Labour and 
Industry Board, Mr. E. J. Young, with a 
letter which was reported in the pres as fol- 
lows: 

The board having reached the Hr eaicy \ that 
classification of employees according to their 
respective operations is for the time being im- 
possible because of the variations of product 


‘and processes throughout the different mills, 


the board then considered. what action might 
now be taken to establish uniform minimum 
rates of wages, for males, females and juvenile 
employees. 

Lhe board is of the opinion that the first 
step in a program of improving rates and wages 
and shortening the regular working periods in 
the textile industry ought to be establishment 
of uniform minimum rates of wages, with rea- 


“sonable: provision for: overtime work, and that 
_ this, should be followed later by regulations 
_ requiring the industry to conform to uniform 
‘maximum ,weekly working periods, ahd that in 
“the meantime the parties-in the industry them- 
~gelves should =be -definitely : ebeouraged and. in- 
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vited mutually to arrange proper schedules. of 
wages for the respective operations carried on 
in the industry. 

In the meantime the industry will have ample 
opportunity to anticipate a uniform working 
week. It is the intention of the board to estab- 
lish a maximum working period of not more 
than 48 hours throughout. the industry, together 
with proper overtime provisions, so as to assist 
the industry in providing a program of regular 
employment throughout the year. 

The board has incorporated the above recom- 
mendations in the form of an interim mini- 
mum wage order, which it proposes to make 
effective throughout the cotton and woollen 
textile industry in the Province of Ontario, on 
March 1, 1938. 

The Minister stated, in making the Order 
public, that it would be supplemented when 
the report of the Dominion Royal Commission 
on the Textile Industry was issued. Some 
changes were made in the Order before it was 
gazetted. 

The Minimum Wage Act, 1937, provides 
that the rates fixed by order of the Labour 
and Industry Board shall apply, in cities of 
over 50,000 population, to a maximum work- 
ing week of 48 hours, in cities of between 
19,000 and 50,000 people to a maximum 50- 
‘hour week and in smaller places to a maximum 
54-hour week. The textile Order stipulates 
further that any employee who is regularly 
employed for 40 hours or more per week shall 
be paid the minimum prescribed. for the reg- 
ular weekly hours. There is no statutory 
limitation on hours of labour in textile mills 
in Ontario except for females and boys under 
16, who, under the Factory, Shop and Office 
Building Act, may be employed for not more 
than 10 hours a day and 60 a week or, with 
‘a permit from the inspector, for a maximum 
a 124 hours a day and 724 a week on not more 
than 36 days in a year. Nene special permit 
two shifts may be worked’ and in such cases; 
the shifts for females and boys may not 
exceed elght hours each. No woman or girl 
-o>. boy under 16 may be employed after 6.30 
p.m., except by permit, when he or she may 
work. up to 9 p.m. or where the two-shift sys- 
tem is in operation, until 11 p.m. 

Different rates’ of wages are fixed in the 
Order for females over 18 and for males over 
21 years of age and five rates are set for boys 

“and two for girls according to age. It is stipu- 
‘lated that in towns of less than 10,000 people, 
the minimum rates for females may be reduced 
“by 10 per cent until August 1, 1938. . No 
differential according to the size of the town 
is provided:in the rates fixed for:male workers. 

Orders of the former Minimum Wage Board 

fixed different rates for four classes of towns 
.ranging from $12.50 a week for experienced 
-female .workers in Toronto to’ $10 im. places 
swith a population of-less than .5,000.- Inex- 
nperienced girls under 18 years of age. had to’ be 
-paid from $6.,in the smallest-towns to $8 in 


_age-group on full-time. 


cities of more than 50,000 and for inexperienced 
girls over 18, the minimum varied from $8 to 
$10 according to the size of the place. Half- 
yearly increases had to be given to inex~ 
perienced workers for from one to one and a 
half years. 

The minimum rates established by the new 
Order are as follows: 


For the For the first 
regular two hours in 
ts weekly excess of regu- 
hours lar daily hours 
Adult males;. 2. . $16.00 40c. per hour 
Boys: 
Over 20 and under 21 
years of age.. . . $15.00 374c. per hour 
Over 19 and under 20 
years of age.. . . $14.00 35c. per hour 
Over 18 and under 19 
years of age.. . . $13.00 324c. per hour 
Over 17 and under 18 
years of age.. . $12.00 30c. per hour 
Under 17 years of age. $11.00 .274c. per hour 
Adult females .. .. $12.50 3ldc. per hour 
Girls over 17 and under 
18 years of age.. .. $11.00 274c. per hour 
Girls under 17 years of 
Heel. sh uaadou. | We $ 9.00 224c. per hour 


“Overtime work” is defined in the Order as 
any performed after the worker’s regular daily 
hours, The Minimum Wage Act, 1937, stipu- 
lates that the hourly rates for overtime fixed 
by .the Board may not be less than one- 
fortieth of the weekly minimum wage. ‘The 
above hourly rates apply to the first two 
hours of overtime worked by persons who are 
paid the minimum wage. For all additional 


‘overtime worked by such persons one and one- 
‘half times the minimum rate must be paid. 


Employees who are paid more than the mini- 


‘mum weekly wage for the regular weekly 


hcurs must be paid time and a quarter for the 
first two hours and time and a half thereafter. 
The Orders made under the former Minimum 
Wage Act required overtime to be paid for 
only at the regular hourly rate, 


An employee | who is regularly employed 
but who is temporarily working for less than 
the regular working period may be paid at an 
Route, rate equivalent to that received when 
working full time. A part-time worker em- 


ployed. for less than 40 hours a week must be 
paid at least one-fortieth of the weekly mini- 


mum for an. employee of the same sex and 
Special rates may be 
fixed by the Board for handicapped employees 


_and, ,for ay period to be determined by the 
Board, permits may be given for the employ- 
ment, of learners, in occupations where a learn- 
ing period is deemed necessary, at rates fixed 
-by the Board, provided the employer makes a 
written: contract. with each learner in a form 
8 be approved by the Board. 


. As regards piece-work, the Order provides 


shai every worker who is paid ‘on a piece- 
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work basis must be paid the minimum rate of 
wages which would apply to him if on a time 
basis, unless the piece-work rate is “adequate” 
and the same piece-rate is paid to all em- 
ployees engaged in the same operation under 
the same conditions and on the same shift and 
unless there are at least five piece-workers so 
engaged, A piece-work rate is to be deemed to 
be “adequate” if, during any four consecutive 
pay periods, or during the whole period of 
operation at the same rate if the period does 
nct extend over four pay periods, 80 per cent 
or more of the piece-workers on the same 
operation working under the same conditions 
and on the same shift earn the minimum 
rates of wages which would apply to them if 
they were time workers, 


Quebec Fair Wage Act 


Notice has been given of an Order in Coun- 
cil of February 9, 1938, postponing indefinitely 
the operation of Order No. 4 of the Quebec 
Fair Wage Board (Lasour GAZETTE, January, 
1938). This Order applied generally to all 
persons within the scope of the Fair Wage 
Act. 

Order No. 5 of the Fair Wage Board cover- 
ing the silk textile industry came into force 
on February 12, 1938, the day on which it was 
gazetted. It is to remain in effect until May 
1, 1938, when it is to be renewed for another 
six months unless the Fair Wage Board decides 
otherwise on its own initiative or as a result 
of an application made to it before April 15. 
The Order was drafted on December 30, 1937, 
and modified in some points after conferences 
and reports from employers and employed. 
It does not apply to spinning mills or estab- 
lishments or parts of establishments governed 
by a collective agreement under the Work- 
men’s Wages Act or to places manufacturing 
fabrics of not more than 12 inches in width or 
producing silk velvet. 

The Fair Wage Act may be applied in any 
case where the Fair Wage Board is satisfied 
“that an association of employees cannot 
agree with an association of employers or with 
one or more employers contracting personally 
for the adoption of a collective labour agree- 
ment” under the Workmen’s Wages Act. In 
the preamble to Order No. 5, it is set forth 
that following a strike at Louiseville in the 
silk mill of Associated Textiles of Canada, 
Ltd. (Lasour Gazerrse, October, 1937) a con- 
ciliation committee, which was organized by 
the Fair Wage Board and composed of six 
representatives of employers and six of em- 
ployees, failed to bring about an agreement 
and referred the dispute to the Board. The 
latter considered that because of “present 
economic conditions and the diversity of 
methods of operation in the establishments 


covered, it is not opportune to modify to any 
extent the systems of operation actually fol- 
lowed and to bring about a complete redis- 
tribution of wages, but that on the other hand, 
in the opinion even of the employers, a certain 
increase in wages is considered just and fair.” 

A minimum wage for female workers in the 
textile industry has been in force since Sep- 
tember, 1928. Under a revised Order of the 
former Women’s Minimum Wage Commission 
in effect on August 1, 1935, the minimum 
hourly rates for females and for males when 
replacing females on the Island of Montreal 
and within a radius of ten miles were 144 cents 
for 10 per cent of the employees in any textile 
plant, 19 cents for 25 per cent and 25 cents for 
65 per cent of the workers. In the rest of the 
province, the hourly rates could not be less 
than 124 cents for 10 per cent of the workers 
in a textile mill, 17 cents for 25 per cent and 
21 cents for the remaining 65 per cent. This 
Order No. 5 was re-issued on October 2, 1937, 
as Order No. 1 of the Fair Wage Board and, 
by a second Order in effect on November 20, 
1937, made to apply also to males when per- 
forming the same duties as females (LaBouRr 
GazETTE, November, 1937.) These two Orders 
were to remain in force until replaced. As 
regards the silk textile industry, then, Order 
No. 5 of the Fair Wage Board replaces Order 
No. 5 of the former Minimum Wage Com- 
mission. 

The Order of the Fair Wage Board provides 
that the actual rate of wages of all employees 
who are paid by the hour or by the piece 
during the first two weeks of December, 1937, 
shall be increased by four cents an hour and in 
no case may an employee be paid less than 
18 cents an hour. These rates are also to 
apply to persons replacing those now em- 
ployed and the wages of no classes of em- 
ployees in effect when the Order was made may 
be reduced. Where an industry is established 
after January 1, 1938, the scale of wages which 
is to apply must be that of a factory already 
in operation and subject to the Order. The 
Fair Wage Board will indicate the rates to be 
paid on request. If no such request is made, 
the wage-rates to be paid in new establish- 
ments must be those of the factory paying the 
highest rates as decided by the Board. 


The wage-rates set out in the Order are for 
day work and must be increased by 10 per cent 
for night work. They apply to a working 
week of 55 hours and a day of 11 hours. If 
overtime beyond these limits is worked, the 
hourly rates must be increased by 5 per cent. 
Under the Industrial and Commercial Estab- 
lishments Act, no girl or woman or boy under 
18 may be employed for more than 10 hours a 
day or 55 a week except when the factory 
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inspector gives a special permit and then for 
not more than 12 hours a day and 65 a week 
for no longer than six weeks in a year. 

The Fair Wage Order provides that if three 
shifts are worked, female workers may be 
employed only on the first shift and the other 
two shifts must be considered as night work 
and paid for accordingly. 

It is stipulated that certain sections of Order 
No. 4, which was to cover all employees within 
the scope of the Act but which has been 
indefinitely postponed, shall apply to the silk 
textile industry when the latter Order goes 
into effect. These sections of Order No. 4 
would require an employee to be paid for at 
least four hours and to be given a weekly rest- 


period of 24 hours, wages to be placed in an 
envelope containing the employee’s name, the 
date, the number of hours for which payment 
is made, the hourly rate and the amount con- 
tained in the envelope. Other sections of 
Order No. 4 which are referred to have to do 
with deductions for lodging, meals and uni- 
forms, and to posting of orders, invalidity of 
agreements between employers and employees 
for wages lower than the legal minimum, 
deductions for group insurance, the purchase 
at reduced prices of necessities, lower rates for 
handicapped workers and registers of em- 
ployees to be kept by employers and sent to 
the Fair Wage Board. ‘These provisions are 
summarized under Order No. 4 in The Lasour 
GAZETTE, January, 1938. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAMS OF PROVINCIAL 
LABOUR ORGANIZATIONS 


D URING the past month three provincial 
labour organizations presented programs 
of proposed labour legislation to their respec- 
tive governments. In the February issue of 
the Lasour Gazgerre the programs of other 
national and provincial bodies were reviewed. 


The submissions of the New Brunswick 
Federation of Labour and the New Bruns- 
wick Joint Legislative Committee of the 
Railway Transportation Brotherhoods and the 
Halifax District Trades and Labour Council 
are Summarized herewith: 


New Brunswick Federation of Labour and Joint Legislative Committee of 
Railway Transportation Brotherhoods 


On February 11, in a united presentation, 
the New Brunswick Federation of Labour and 
the Joint Legislative Committee of the Rail- 
way ‘Transportation Brotherhoods submitted 
their program to the New Brunswick govern- 
ment. 

Freedom of Association 

On the subject of right of organization and 
collective bargaining, the memorandum re- 
ferred to the operation of such legislation in 
the neighbouring province of Nova Scotia, and 
urged the adoption of a similar enactment now 
before the provincial Legislature. 


Department of Labour 

The organizations considered that “the 
time is past due when a Department of La- 
bour should have been established in this 
province” and in emphasizing the creation of 
such a department, it was urged that in the 
appointment of a deputy minister the two 
labour bodies represented should have the 
opportunity of nominating the appointee. 


Nationalization of Social Legislation and 
British North America Act 
Under the above heading the organizations 
stated their position as follows:— 
Experience has proven conclusively that the 
lack of uniformity in social and labour legisla- 
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tion of the provinces has prevented the full 
enjoyment. of the provisions of laws in the 
provinces where this type of legislation is in 
force, and has denied to others the rights and 
privileges which they should be enjoying in 
certain provinces which have been backward in 
adopting advanced social legislation. In order 
that this type of legislation be most effective 
and fair to all concerned, it should be, in our 
opinion, National and therefore Dominion-wide 
in its scope, and to this end we urge that the 
necessary enabling legislation be passed, which 
would make it possible for the Dominion Par- 
liament to pass such legislation to be effective 
in all the provinces. 


With other representative public bodies, we 
are keenly interested in the inquiry being under- 
taken by the Royal Commission on Dominion- 
Provincial Relations. We hopefully anticipate 
that, as a result of that inquiry, and its con- 
clusions and recommendations, some substantial 
progress may be made in the direction of im- 
portant and desirable amendments to The 
British North America Act. In the meantime, 
we respectfully urge the Government’s favour- 
able consideration to the following: 


(a) To broaden the scope and _ legislative 
competence of the Federal Government 
empowering it to enact social legislation of 
general interest and welfare to the people 
of Canada as a whole; and particularly 
to enable it to implement by legislation the 
several draft conventions and recommenda- 
tions of the International Labour Confer- 
ences of the League of Nations. 

(b) To empower the Federal Parliament to 
deal effectively with the regulation of all 
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transport agencies as works for the general 
advantage of Canada. 
(c) To permit Federal control over industrial 
and commercial activities essential to en- 
suring the adoption and observance of 
proper working conditions and living stan- 
dards and the elimination of unfair and 
unnecessary competition between  prov- 


inces. 

(d) Restrict the powers of the Senate to 
veto any bill passed by the House of Com- 
mons more than twice; this being in 
harmony with the present practice of the 
British Parliament. ~ . 

(e) Abolish appeals to the Privy Council. 


Workmen’s Compensation Act 


The memorandum contained a number of 
recommended amendments to the provincial 
Workmen’s Compensation Act. This section 
concluded with a request that “with a view 
to a general revision of the Act and a sub- 
stantial increase in the benefits thereunder” 
a committee be appointed composed equally 
of members of the Legislature, of employers 
and of labour. 


Fair Wage Act 


The provincial Fair Wage Act was considered 
to have accomplished considerable good on 
behalf of unorganized workers, pi that in cases 
of organized workers it was not believed to 
have been as effective. It was requested, 
therefore, “that the Act be so amended that 
the Board will act in disputes where a labour 
organization exists representing a majority of 
the employees involved, only upon request of 
that organization.” Another recommendation 
urged that the Board have wider discretionary 
powers to intervene “before employers and 
employees become too seriously deadlocked 
for timely settlement.” 


Regulation of Highway Transport, Ete. 


The memorandum contained data and 
recommendations concerning the regulation of 


Halifax District Trades 


The Halifax District Trades and Labour 
Council submitted its program of proposed 
legislation to the members of the Nova Scotia 
Cabinet on February 17. Among the major 
recommendations submitted were those calling 
for amendments to the Industrial Standards 
Act and the Trade Union Act. In the case 
of the former, the following amendments were 
sought: the inclusion of all industries except 
mining and farming; that employers be 
compelled to file with the Department of 
Labour sworn statements regarding names, 
addresses, and time worked of all employees; 
and that employers be compelled to permit 
access of persons authorized to make 
inspections. 


highway transport, highway traffic rules, and 
protection at highway crossings. These were 
similar: to those of other national and pro- 
vincial labour bodies, which were reviewed in 
previous presentations. 


Other Recommendations 


Among other recommendations contained in 
the memorandum were :— 

Appointment of a representative committee 
to ascertain data for the early inauguration of 
state hospitalization and medicine; 

Enactment. of legislation for the establish- 
ment of the eight hour day and forty hour 
week without reduction in pay; 

Putting into force of the Housing Com- 
mission Act; 

Inauguration of an efficient inspection ser- 
vice under the Factories Act and the appoint- 
ment of a female inspector for establishments 
where women are employed; 


Enactment of an Industrial Standards Act; 

Appointment of an economic council; 

Appointment of an examining board for the 
licensing of motion picture machine operators; 


Kstablishment of an independent provincial 
civil service commission; 


Proclamation of Mothers’ Allowance and 
Children’s Protection Acts “without further 
delay”; 

Discontinuance of amusement tax on tickets 
costing 25 cents and less; 


Putting into operation the Electrical Energy 
Act; 

Abolition of interim injunctions in labour 
disputes; 

Encouragement of formation of consumers’ 
co-operative societies by supporting legisla- 
tion. 

In addition, certain recommendations were 


made regarding conditions of employment at 
the provincial hospital. 


and Labour Council 


Amendments sought under the Trade Union 
Act included the addition to section 2 of the 
following words: “and which is free from 
undue influence, domination, restraint or 
interference by employers or associations of 
employers.” It was also asked that the 
Department of Labour be vested with the 
authority to prosecute violations of the Act. 

Among other recommendations in the 
memorandum were :— 


Amending the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act to base compensation on time less than 
one year for temporary disability; 


Appointment of fully qualified stationary 
steam boiler inspectors; 
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Enactment of a provincial fair wage act to 
include wages and hours schedules on all 
government contracts or subsidized operations; 

Amending Women’s Minimum Wage Act 
whereby no male worker employed on work 
ordinarily performed by women shall receive 
less than the minimum established for women; 

Establishment of an examining board under 
the Motor Vehicle Act to examine applicants 
for licences on their physical fitness prior to 
examination for driving ability; 

Amending the Mothers’ Allowance Act so 
as to provide “maintenance of one or more 
dependent children of a mother who is a 
widow ”’; 


REPORT OF SPECIAL COMMITTEE INVESTIGATING 


Extension of the Nova Scotia Labour Act, 
which expires on May 1; 

Establishing of provincial regulations govy- 
erning installation of pressure steam heating 


systems; 
Continuance of the program of public 
works; 
Appointment of qualified inspectors to 


examine both old and new electric wiring 
installations ; 

That public school pupils be graded on the 
basis of certificates of competency by the 
teacher on the year’s work rather than on the 
final examination at the end of the school 
year. 


WORKMEN’S 


COMPENSATION IN ALBERTA 


HE special Committee investigating work- 
men’s compensation and the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act in Alberta recently sub- 
mitted its report to the Provincial Legislature. 
The Committee was appointed by the Alberta 
Legislative Assembly early in April, 1937 
(Lasour ‘Gazette, May, 1937, page 480) “for 
the purpose of receiving representations and 
recommendations as to the operations of the 
Workmen’s Compensation (Accident Fund) 
Act and the amendment thereof.” 

A bill amending the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act in accordance with the recom- 
mendations contained in the Committee’s 
report (summarized herewith) was introduced 
recently in the Provincial Legislature. 

- The Committee’s report is divided into 
three sections, namely: Legislative, Financial 
and Administrative. In a brief introduction 
to the report, the chairman, Mr. F. Anderson, 
reviewed the origin of workmen’s compen- 
sation, and the benefits which have accrued to 
workmen through the introduction of such 
legislation. 

Recommendations 


Representation on Board and Public En- 
lightenment—In its report, the Committee 
recommended that one representative from 
employers in industry and one representative 
of labour be attached to the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board in an advisory capacity, the 
representatives to be called in at Jeast once 
every three months, and when called upon by 
the chairman. It was suggested that the 
public be informed as to the functioning of 
the Board, methods of computing compensa- 
tion, and payment. 

Exemptions —The Committee strongly urged 
that in future no exemptions should be made 
of certain industries in classes coming under 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act; and the 
reduction, as soon as possible, of Medical Aid 
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assessments to a maximum of five cents, with 
a minimum of one cent, “with the ultimate 
objective of abolishment of Medical Aid.” 
Mine Rescue Appliances—Referring to mine 
rescue appliances, the ‘Committee recom- 
mended that an immediate appropriation of 
funds be made to create mobility in mine 


rescue appliances to be in charge of a man 


who “should have the definite object of using 
this branch for the cutting down of accidents.” 

Rates of Assessment—The Committee 
stated that there appeared “to be an unneces- 
sarily great divergence in the rates of assess- 
ment levied against the employers in the 
various classes and sub-classes, and the medi- 
cal aid rates levied against the employees 
therein”; that there appeared to be an “un- 
necessary diversity of industries by reason 
of an extensive creation of classes and sub- 
classes of industry”; that “there are instances 
where the number of industries in a particular 
class or sub-class are unreasonably few and too 
much so in order to observe anything of that 
mutuality that in your Committee’s opinion 
is a fundamental principle of the workmen’s 
compensation legislation”; and that “there are 
instances where industries are assessed as low 
as fifteen per cent (15 per cent) of their pay- 
rolls and one-half (4 cent) per day per work- 
man for medical aid and as high as twelve per 
cent (12 per cent) on payrolls and ten cents 
(10 cents) per day per workman for medical 
aid, and, in other cases, no assessments or 
medical aid rates have been levied in years.” 
The Committee, therefore, “strongly recom- — 
mended that some form of assessment be 
adopted which shall consider the question of 
mutuality.” 

Designation of Act—The Committee also 
suggested changing the name of the “Work- 
men’s Compensation Act (1908)” im such a 
manner as not to incorporate the words 
“Workmen’s Compensation Act” and “that the 
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Workmen’s Compensation Act presently be- 
fore the House be the only existing Act con- 
taining the title ‘Workmen’s Compensation 
Act.” 

The Committee also recommended that the. 
practice of refusing relief to recipients of small 
awards for temporary partial disability be dis- 
continued, “as the small award of compensa- 
tion is not sufficient to enable the workman to 
subsist.” 

Safety Inspection.—It was suggested by the 
Committee that all safety inspection be 
brought under the administration of the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board, inspectors’ salaries 
to be paid by departments at present handling 
them. It was also emphasized that provision 
be made by the Board for the training of work- 
men for special Industrial Certificates in First 
Aid, that the Board carry on active educa- 
tional propaganda in Accident Prevention; 
and that the Plant Safety Committees, 
specified by the regulations of the Board, be 
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required and encouraged to actively function 
in the prevention of accidents. 

Financial Summary —Contained in the Com- 
mittee’s report was a review of general admin- 
istration under the Act and a financial sum- 
mary prepared by D. M. Duggan, a member 
of the Committee. The financial summary 
indicated that an increase of 15 per cent would 
be required to take care of new awards on a 
3 per cent basis, and that a deficiency in the 
Pension Fund could not be taken care of by 
industry. It was stated that the pension fund 
could not be restored without aid from the 
General Revenue Account of the Province 
“or the restoration of contractual interest 
rates on all Alberta securities held by the 
Board.” 

In a summary to the financial review it was 
declared that the administration expenses of 
the Alberta Workmen’s Compensation Board 
bore a very favourable comparison with those 
of other Provinces. 


STATISTICS OF STEAM AND ELECTRIC RAILWAYS IN CANADA, 1936 


HE Dominion Bureau of Statistics has 

recently issued its annual reports on 
Statistics of Steam Railways of Canada* and 
Statistics of Electric Railways of Canada,tf 
both of which cover the year ending Decem- 
ber 31, 1936. 


Steam Railways 


The report on steam railways shows gross 
revenues in 1936 at $334,768,557, an increase 
of $24,661,402 or 8 per cent over 1935 at $310,- 
107,155. This was the third year to show an 
increase since 1983 when the low point was 
reached at $270,278,276. Operating expenses 
also increased from $263,942,899 in 1935 to 
$283,3845,968. Net operating revenues were 
therefore higher at $51,422,588. The net cor- 
porate income of all railways as carried to the 
profit and loss account was a debit of $71,- 
706,715 as compared with a debit of $83,606,- 
925 in 1935 and $98,495,119 in 1933. 

Tons of freight carried, excluding duplica- 
tion where two or more railways carried the 
same freight, increased from 69,141,100 tons 
in 1935 to 75,846,566 in 1936. Both passenger 
and freight mileage increased by nine per cent. 


The number of employees increased from 
127,526 in 1935 to 132,781 in 1936 as compared 
with 121,923 in 1933. The total pay-roll was 
up from $172,956,218 to $182,638,365 as com- 
pared with $158,326,445 in 1938. The average 
wage per hour was 56 cents as compared with 
55-7 cents in 1985 and 54:4 cents in 1933. 
The lowest average wage per hour was 26:3 
cents for labourers in maintenance of way 


*Price 50 cents. {Price 25 cents. 





and the highest $1-496 for passenger engineers. 
Kimployees on daily, weekly, monthly or an- 
nual salaries averaged $5.39 per day as com- 
pared with $5.44 in 1935 and $5.39 in 1933. 
The lowest average was for news agents at 
$1.70 per day while janitors and cleaners aver- 
aged $2-369 per day. The highest average 
pay was at $19:576 per day for executives, 
general officers and assistants. The average 
yearly compensation for all positions was 
$1,375.49. 

The report contains a table showing by 
classes of employees the average number em- 
ployed during the year, the total hours or 
days on duty, total salaries and wages paid, 
the average number of hours or days worked 
per employee in each class or occupation, the 
average earnings per hour or per day and also 
per year. 

The figures as to numbers of employees in 
each class on hourly or equivalent rates, the 
average time worked and average earnings 
per hour and per year were included in the 
supplement to the January issue of the 
LasouR GAZETTE on Wages and Hours of 
Labour in Canada, 1929, 1936 and 1987, 
Appendix B. 

Fatal accidents to employees were 83, in con- 
nection with the movement of trains and 10 
from other causes, while non-fatal accidents 
affected 1,293 employees in connection with 
the movement of trains and 5,045 employees 
in non-train accidents. The time lost by em- 
ployees through injuries was 181,662 days. 

The report contains figures for each railway 
as to capital, receipts, expenditure, traffic, 
track, equipment, etc. 
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Electric Railways 

The annual report on electric railways in- 
cludes figures as to motor buses and trucks 
operated by electric railways. There were 37 
electric railways in operation. The mileage 
of track was reduced from 1,826 in 1935 to 
1,800 in 1936 but the number of motor buses 
was increased from 552 to 605. In Montreal 
7 trackless trolley cars were put into operation. 

The number of passengers carried rose from 
600,728,313 in 1985 to 614,890,897 in 1986, a 
considerable increase over 585,885,094 in 1933. 
Gross earnings from operation were $41,391,- 
927.17 and operating expenses were $28,807,- 
311.47, leaving net operating revenues of $12,- 
584,615.70. Total dividends were $2,557,257 43 


ANNUAL REVIEW OF BUILDING 


DURING 


CCORDING to the Annual Review of 

Building Permits issued recently by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, revised state- 
ments received from municipal officials indi- 
cate that building represented by construction 
permits taken out in 58 centres was estimated 
to cost $55,844,999 in 1937, as compared with 
the 1936 total of $41,325,693, an increase of 
$14,519,306, or 35.1 per cent. This 1937 total 
was also substantially greater than in any other 
year since 1981. The review states, however, 
that construction in the cities continues at a 
low level as compared with 1931 and earlier 
years since 1920, when the record for the re- 
porting cities was first established. In the 
seventeen years to 1936 the average value of 
the building authorized in the 58 centres was 
estimated annually at $118,838,598, of which 
1937 authorizations constituted about 47 per 
cent. 


The Annual Review contains charts and 
numerous tables giving full information as to 
the extent of building activities throughout 
the Dominion, statistics being shown for build- 
ing activities by provinces, cities and types of 
buildings. Some paragraphs from the report 
are as follows:— 


Wholesale Prices of Building Materials— 
The wholesale prices of building materials in 
1937, though rather higher than in 1936 or pre- 
ceding years since 1929, were decidedly lower 
than in any other year since 1920. The aver- 
age index of wholesale prices of construction 
materials, as calculated in the Internal Trade 
Branch of the Bureau on the 1926 average as 
100, stood at 94-3 in 1937, compared with 85-3 
in 1936; the average for the years, 1920-1936, 
was 98:0. The cost of building labour in 1937 
was slightly higher than in the preceding year, 
according to the Labour Department’s index 
of wage rates, based on the 1913 average as 100. 


while interest on funded debt totalled $7,506,- 
488.14. The number of employees was 14,280 
with total compensation of $18,958,831.57. 
There were 6,940 motormen, conductors and 
conductor-motormen, their total earnings being 
$9,142,724.49. There were 623 motor bus, 
coach and truck drivers whose earnings were 
$915,936.98. 

Accidents to employees were two fatal and 
280 non-fatal; to passengers none fatal, 1,503 
non-fatal, to other persons 41 fatal and 651 
non-fatal. 

Figures are given for each electric railway 
as to capital, receipts and expenditures, track- 
age, equipment, traffic, employees, accidents, 
etc. 


PERMITS ISSUED IN CANADA 
1937 


This index was 165-3 last year, compared with 
160-8 in 1986. During the eighteen years for 
which building permits figures are available 
for the 58 centres, the maximum wages index 
was 208-2 in 1930, while the minimum was in 
1913, the basic year. 


Home Building and Repairs—In 1937, the 
work authorized in connection with dwellings 
was valued at $17,851,211, an increase of 18-5 
per cent as compared with the 1936 total of 
$15,070,185; this advance was not so pro- 
nounced as that of 37-9 per cent recorded in 
1936 over 1935. It is also interesting to note 
that there was a large increase in the number 
of permits issued for new construction or for 
repairs and alterations to houses and apart- 
ments, but that the average value of the work 
represented by the individual permit declined 
from approximately $3,230 in 1936 to $2,956 
in 19387. 


Construction Contracts—The MacLean 
Building Review makes a monthly tabulation 
of the value of construction contracts awarded 
throughout the Dominon; during 1937, the 


total was $224,056,700, compared with $162,- 


588,000 in 1936; $160,305,000 in 1935; $125,- 
811,500 in 1934; $97,289,800 in 1933; $132,872,400: 
in 1932; $315,482,000 in 1931; $456,999,600 in 
1930; $576,651,800 in 1929; $472,032,600 in 1928; 
$418,951,600 in 1927; $372,947,900 in 1926; and 
$297,973,000 in 1925. The increase in the 
estimated cost of construction work in 1937 as 
compared with 1936, was 37-8 per cent, while 
the 1937 total was also higher than that for 
any other year since 1931; the gain in the 
value of the building authorized in the 58 
cities, as already stated, was 35-1 per cent in 
1937. 

The value of the building permits issued by 
the 58 centres in 1937 constituted 24-9 per cent 
of the total value of construction contracts 
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awarded throughout the Dominion, while in 
1936, this proportion was 25:4 per cent and in 
1935, 29:0 per cent. The percentages in the 
last few years were lower than in any other 
of the eighteen for which figures for the 58 
cities are available. In 1921, when these centres 
reported their highest proportion of total 
building work in the country, the percentage 
was 48:6, while the average ratio in the years, 
1920-1937, was 39-7 per cent. 

Building Activities by Provinces—During 
1937, the value of the authorized building was 
higher than in 1986 in all provinces except 
Prince Edward Island and Alberta, where the 
co-operating cities showed small declines. The 
largest gains were in Ontario and British Col- 
umbia, the 1937 authorization in those prov- 
inces being higher by 46-2 per cent and 42-0 
per cent, respectively. 

Building in the Four Largest Cittes—In 
Montreal the value of the building represented 
by permits issued was $8,217,344, an increase 
of 19 per cent as compared with 1936 author- 
izations of $6,905,323. 

There was an increase of $3,076,101 or 37-6 
per cent in the value of building permits issued 
in Toronto, the total value for 1937 being 
$11,258,900 as against $8,182,799 in 1936, just 
over 17 per cent of the construction undertaken 
during the year reviewed being listed as resi- 
dential as compared with 28 per cent in 1936, 
and 26 per cent in 1935. 

In Winnipeg an important increase from 
19386 was registered in the value of building 
authorized during 1937, the estimated cost of 
work undertaken amounting to $2,152,100 as 
compared with $1,407,450 in the preceding year, 
a gain of 52-9 per cent. 

The municipality of Greater Vancouver 
issued permits for buildings valued at $6,760,- 
880 in 1937 compared with a total value of 
authorizations of $4,641,545 in 1936, this being 
an advance of $2,119,335 or 45:7 per cent. 

Of the other cities appearing in the annual 
review, increases in the value of the building 
represented by the construction permits 
granted during 1937 as compared with the pre- 
ceding year were reported in the following 
cities: Halifax, New Glasgow, Sydney, Monc- 
ton, St. John, Montreal, Quebec, Shawinigan 
Falls, Sherbrooke, Westmount, Belleville, 
Brantford, Chatham, Fort William, Galt, 
Guelph, Hamilton, Kingston, Kitchener, Lon- 
don, Niagara Falls, Oshawa, Ottawa, Port 
Arthur, Stratford, Sarnia, Sault Ste. Marie, 
Toronto, Welland, Windsor, Riverside, Wood- 
stock, Brandon, St. Boniface, Winnipeg, Moose 
Jaw, Regina, Saskatoon, Lethbridge, Medicine 
Hat, Nanaimo, New Westminster, Vancouver, 
North Vancouver, and Victoria. Thus in 45 
of the 58 centres, the building represented by 
construction permits taken out during the year 
under review had a higher valuation than in 
1986. 
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The Annual Review also gives statistics in- 
dicating building activities by months; types 
of buildings; and in 35 cities with comparisons 
from 1918; and in the four largest cities with 
comparisons from 1918. 





Report of Department of Pensions and 


National Health, 1936-37 


The annual report of the Department of 
Pensions and National Health for the fiscal 
year 1986-37 shows that a total of $800,698.24 
was expended in carrying out the work of the 
National Health Section of the Department. 

In the Pensions Section of the Department 
the report shows that a total of $48,140,674.23 
was pald out in respect of certain war pen- 
sions, allowances and other assistance. The 
total expenditure was made up as follows: 
European War Pensions $41,424,432.74, War 
Veterans’ Allowances, $3,178,616.18; Unem- ~ 
ployment assistance, $2,435,285.30; sheltered 
employment, $18,420.59 and hospital allow- 
ances $1,089,919.42. 

Indirect payments to and on behalf of ex- 
members of military forces and their depen- 
dents amounted to $2,910,933.79, and expendi- 
tures including returned soldiers insurance, 
Veterans’ Assistance Commission, etc. amount- 
ed to $3,416,574.58 making a total expenditure 
under the Pensions Section of $55,268,880.84 
exclusive of cost of administration. 

The total cost of administration for the 
Department amounted to $2,319,905.12, of 
which $71,483.83 was on account of the Na- 
tional Health Section and $2,248,42129 on 
account of the Pensions Section of the De- 
partment. 

Pensioners’ Workmens’ Compensation—The 
Department assumes responsibility in respect 
of accidents sustained by pensioners of 25 per 
cent and upwards, while engaged in indus- 
try. The number of claims paid during the 
fiscal year reviewed by the report totalled 
260 an amount of $18,590 being involved in the 
payment of such claims. 

National Health Division—The report of 
National Health Section gives a detailed ac- 
count of the work involved in the analysis of 
food and drug products. Tabular summaries 
are given of the results of the examination of 
the more important foods and the ultimate 
disposal of imports of food shipments exam- 
ined. 

One section of the report of the National 
Health Division is devoted to the work of 
the Narcotic Branch of the Department, it 
being stated that the situation in Canada as 
a whole in relation to the illicit use of mor- 
phine, heroin, or cocaine may be regarded 
“as reasonably satisfactory.” 

Reports are also presented with reference to 
the Public Health Engineering Service, en- 
gaged in the protection of the health of tour- 
ists and the travelling public and the marine 
hospital service for sick and injured sailors. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN CANADA IN JANUARY, 1938 


HE following information as to the em- 
ployment situation in Canada is based 
upon reports from the following sources:— 

(1) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
receives reports each month from most of the 
larger employers of labour throughout Canada 
in all industries except agriculture, fishing, 
hunting and highly specialized business, : the 
returns being from firms employing fifteen 
workers or more. The number of firms so 
reporting on February 1 was 10,402, the em- 
ployees on their payrolls numbering 1,052,551 
persons. 

(2) The Department of Labour receives 
reports from local trade unions throughout 
Canada, showing the number of their members 
who were unemployed in the period under 
review. The number of unions reporting for 
January was 1,901, having an aggregate mem- 
bership of 221,967 persons, 12:4 per cent of 


whom were without employment on February 
1. It should be understood that the report on 
the number of unemployed workers refers only 
to organized labour, definite figures not being 
available as to the number of unorganized 
workers who were without employment during 
the period reviewed. 

(3) The Department of Labour receives 
reports from 70 centres in which the Employ- 
ment Service of Canada is situated, showing 
the number of applications for work, the 
existing vacancies and the number of work- 
people placed in positions. 

(4) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
receives each month detailed statistics from 
58 cities throughout Canada showing the value 
of permits granted during the period for 
various classes of building construction, these 
figures indicating the degree of activity pre- 
vailing in the building trades. 


(1) The Employment Situation at the beginning of February, 1938, 
as reported by Employers 


Employment at February 1, 1938, showed a 
further contraction, according to data tabu- 
lated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
from 10,402 firms whose payrolls aggregated 
1,052,551 persons, compared with 1,081,603 in 
the preceding month. This reduction of 29,052 
workers, or 2°7 p.c. compared unfavourably 
with the small gain that usually though not 
invariably has been indicated at February 1 in 
the experience of the years since 1921. The 
crude index declined from 113-4 at the begin- 
ning of January, to 110-4 at February 1; it 
was then higher than at the same date in any 
other February of the record except 1930, being 
practically the same as at February 1, 1929. 


The factors used in eliminating the seasonal 
influences from the crude index numbers of 
employment have recently been recalculated 
upon the experience of the years 1929 to 1937, 
rather than upon the longer period formerly 
used. Changing industrial conditions have 
tended to alter the seasonal movements typical 
of earlier years for which statistics are avail- 
able, and students of this aspect of the situa- 
tion have decided that the seasonal indexes 
should be revised at fairly frequent intervals, 
using only the data of recent years in calculat- 
ing these factors. As in the case of the 
indexes formerly used for this purpose, the link 
relative method has been followed in calculat- 
ing the new factors for eliminating the seasonal 
trends. The seasonally-adjusted index, cal- 
culated upon the new basis, declined from 
117-8 at January 1, 1938, to 114-7 at the 


beginning of February; although the season- 
ally-corrected indexes in these two months 
were lower than in any of the last six months 
of 1937, they were higher than in the first half 
of last year and were also higher than in any 
earlier month since the summer of 1930. 


An analysis of the returns by industries shows 
that at February 1, 1938, there was seasonal re- 
covery in manufacturing, in which there was 
an increase of 8,678 workers, or 1°6 p.c. as 
compared with January 1, 1988. This gain was 
smaller than the average indicated at the 
beginning of February in the seventeen pre- 
ceding years for which data are available; 
however, factory employment continued at a 
high level, the index being higher than at 
February 1 in any other year of the record, 
except 1929. Within this division, the iron and 
steel, textile, leather, lumber and rubber in- 
dustries showed the greatest improvement. 


The non-manufacturing industries generally 
showed curtailment. There were exception- 
ally large losses in trade, construction and 
logging, while the general trend was also down- 
ward in mining, transportation, communica- 
tions and services. Except in logging, the 
reductions were seasonal in character, although 
the declines in most cases exceeded the average 
at February 1 in the experience of the years 
since 1921. This was, of course, to some extent 
reaction from the exceptionally high level of 
industrial activity generally indicated in recent 
months. 
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A brief review of the situation as at Feb- 
ruary 1, 1937, shows that the 9,996 firms from 
whom statistics had been received, had reported 
an aggregate payroll of 987,719, as compared 
with 985,644 in the preceding month. The 
index then, however, was 6:3 points lower than 
at February 1, 19388, when it stood at 110-4. 

Based upon the 1926 average as 100, the 
unadjusted index numbers of employment at 
the beginning of February in the years since 
1926 are as follows: 1938, 110-4; 1937, 104-1; 
1936, 98-4; 1935, 94-6; 1934, 91-4; 1933, 77-0; 
19382, 89-7; 1931, 100-7; 1930, 111-6; 1929, 
110-5; 1928, 102-0; 1927, 96-6 and 1926, 91-8. 


Total Estimated | Estimated 


Estimated | Number Number 
Number of Wage- of Wage- 
December of Wage- earners in earners 
earners (in| employ- unem-, 
thousands)} ment (in | ployed (in 
thousands) | thousands) 
1937.00 sas Scone ss cee. 2,758 Dod, 381 
ROB Gir eee oe Ce ene 2,693 | | De inag 466 
OSD ei eer ped a igen 2627 2,117 510 
TOBE Oy cs tad ei 2,573 2,012 561 
LOSS. Le rete 2,498 1,881 617 
LOB 20'S 28 vi ee te pete 2,382 1,670 712 
TOO ein ee se Rica ae 2,494 1, 91% 581 
UOSO ORs tak oe oc tees 2,549 2,093 456 
GOO meets . ERA ELS: 2,508 2,282 226 
fit) RRR SRA ee ee 2,351 2,236 115 


EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 


Nore.—The curve is based on the number of employees at work on the first day of the month 
as indicated by the firms reporting, in comparison with the average number of employees 
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Estimates of Total Number of Wage-Earners 
in Employment and Unemployed 


The Census Analysis Branch of the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics prepares monthly estimates 
of the total number of wage-earners in all 
industries, of those in employment and those 
unemployed. The following shows the latest 
available estimates, those for December, 1937, 
together with the estimates for the same month 
in each of the preceding nine years:— 


Reyes beg 1938 

The estimated number of men and women 
available for employment in Canada in 
December was greater than in that month in 
other years, and the number in employment 
was also at its maximum for December; the 
number unemployed, though substantially lower 
than in any December in the period, 1930-1936, 
was considerably higher than in any preceding 
year for which estimates have been prepared. 
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Employment by Economic Areas 


Curtailment was recorded in each of the five 
economic areas, the losses in Quebec and tthe 
Prairie Provinces being most pronounced. Em- 
ployment generally was more active than at 
the beginning of February of last year. 


Maritime Provinces—The trend of employ- 
ment in the Maritime Provinces has usually 
been downward at the beginning of February in 
the seventeen preceding years for which data 
are available, the average loss in employment 
being slightly more than one per cent. At 
February 1 of the present year, activity showed 
a decline that exceeded the average, 2,543 per- 
sons having been laid off since January 1 by 
the 722 reporting employers, whose pay-rolls 
aggregated 87,187 workers; this was a reduction 
of three per cent as compared with the begin- 
ning of January. Logging, manufacturing, 
trade and construction reported curtailment, 
that in the first-named being greatest; on the 
other hand, seasonal improvement took place 
in transportation. Within the manufacturing 
group, pulp and paper, food and electric 
current plants showed reduced activity. The 


following are the indexes for each of. the 
Maritime provinces:— 


Index Numbers (1926=100) 








. Relative 
Provinces Weight, Feb. 1, Lene pod is 
Feb. 1 1938 1938 
Prince Edward Island 1-8 76-0 73°2 
Nova Scotia.......... 55-2 116-4 118-3 
New Brunswick...... 43-0 109-6 115-3 
Maritimes...... 100-0 112-3 115-8 





A smaller loss, on the whole, had been 
recorded in the Maritime Provinces at Feb- 
ruary 1 of last year, when 689 firms had re- 
ported 77,471 employees, or 1,511 fewer than at 
January 1, 1937. The index then was lower 
than at the date under review, standing at 
107-5. 


Quebec—Employment in Quebec showed a 
pronounced decrease at the date under review, 
when the working forces of the 2,502 co-operat- 
ing establishments aggregated 319,213, as 
against 333,586 at January 1, 1988. Improve- 
ment has frequently been shown at February 


Taste I.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY ECONOMIC AREAS 


(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 
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Maritime ‘ Prairie British 

Provinces Quebec Ontario Provinces | Columbia 
108-1 86-2 93-8 93-0 77-4 
88-2 71-1 84-7 82-4 74°83 
101-4 &3 -6 95-9 90-9 78°4 
93 -4 88-5 95-8 91-4 &2-2 
88°8 84-9 88-8 87-8 84-4 
95-5 88-3 93 -8 90-1 91-9 
98-3 95-3 98-3 96-4 90-8 
97-0 101-6 104-9 103-2 93-5 
104-6 105-9 117-0 113-1 96-4 
112-1 108-2 117-1 109-8 99-9 
110-6 98-8 101-7 101-0 93°8 
99-9 85-9 92-7 91-3 77°53 
76:5 75°7 78-9 80-4 68-0 
101-3 88-5 95-3 84-7 84-1 
100-1 89-5 100-2 89-2 89-6 
102-2 95-2 102-4 93-7 94-1 
109-5 104-0 107-5 94-2 95-4 
107-5 106-7 108-4 91-4 91-3 
106-6 102-5 108-9 91-3 89-2 
105-4 102-2 108-8 89-4 97°5 
110-7 105-2 111-2 93-2 103-4 
122-0 113-6 118-8 99-3 112-2 
135-8 118-0 122-2 104-0 117-1 
134-3 120-8 122-2 105-6 116-9 
135-4 124-5 125-0 109-4 121-2 
134-9 127-3 130-4 107-6 117-9 
127-3 130-5 130-4 106-2 111-5 
122-5 129-6 125-8 100-5 107-5 
115-8 119-7 117-5 96-2 97-8 
112-3 114-5 116-2 91-7 96°4 
7-7 30-3 43-1 11-1 | 7°8 


eee Ee 


Norz.—The ‘‘Relative Weight”’, as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated area, to the total 
number of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. 
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1 in other years of the record, the average 
change at that date in the period, 1921-1937, 
being an advance of just over one per cent. At 
the beginning of February, 1938, there were 
gains, on the whole, in manufacturing, notably 
in leather, rubber, textile and iron and steel 
plants, while food, pulp and paper and electric 
light and power works were slacker. Logging, 
transportation, construction, services and trade 
also showed reduced activity. The index at 
February 1, 1938, stood at 114-5, as compared 
with 106-7 at the same date of last year, when 
employment generally had advanced; the 2,370 
employers then making returns had reported a 
staff of 295,867 men and women, or 7,016 more 
than in the preceding month. 


Ontario—A moderate decline, on the whole, 
was indicated in Ontario; recovery was shown 
in manufacturing, particularly in iron and steel, 
textile, leather, lumber and vegetable food 
factories, and in mining, but reductions were 
reported in logging, transportation, construction 
and retail trade. Data were received from 4,610 
firms employing 453,035 persons at the date 
under review, as compared with 458,318 at the 
beginning of January. This loss of 5,283 work- 
ers compared unfavourably with the increase 
that has been indicated, on the average, 


between January 1 and February 1 in the 
years, 1921-1937. The movement had been up- 
ward at the beginning of February last year, 
when the 4,457 employers furnishing informa- 
tion had reported an aggregate. payroll of 
421,056; the index then stood at 108-4, as com- 
pared with 116-2 at the latest date. 


Prairie Provinces—Employment in the 
Prairie Provinces has, with few exceptions, 
declined at February 1 in the seventeen pre- 
ceding years for which records are available. 
The tendency was also unfavourable at the 
date under review, when the 1,498 co-operating 
firms reduced their pay-rolls by 5,677 persons, 
to 117,083 at February 1. Manufacturing showed 
an advance, there being improvement in iron 
and steel and lumber plants. Logging was also 
more active. On the other hand, coal-mining, 
communications, transportation, trade and 
construction released employees, the losses 
in the last two industries being most marked. 
The general contraction in industrial activity 
at February 1, 1938, was greater than the 
average indicated at that date in the years 
since 1920, also exceeding the decrease noted 
at the beginning of February in 1937; the 1,445 
employers then furnishing statistics had reduced 
their working forces of 116,160 from 119,755 at 


Taste II.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PRINCIPAL CITIES 


(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 


— | | | — | | | | 


— Montreal Quebec Toronto 
Feb. 1, 1922. UE OCW sae seed gen. 90-4 
Wepe L1G 23 18 Bees FSV AS Pee ON ao 95-9 
Heb) 19245 8 ee. o 88-2) beeen 93-6 
Hab 1925 3. aes. 86-4 102-4 91°7 
Pepe 192Gb. Sisko 89-5 91-6 95-6 
Hebi. 1927) oer 94-5 98-3 99°3 
ley 1928) Beles 100-3 110-9 105-4 
Ben. Oli 1929 6 mite 106-9 114-3 115-9 
Bea ye 19308 ci 109-5 112-5 116-4 
Helos ale 1931 aon sees 102°8 120-7 107-1 
Hebwel 419322). sae. 87-4 100-9 97-8 
Hobe dl, 1983 is. ses <1. 76:1 88-9 84-7 
Hebyid 1984. Wetec < 81-1 89-6 89-7 
Bebi 1 "1935 asec... 81-6 90-0 93-0 
EDN 1936. Bbiecisite 87-6 92-0 96-4 
Sawn ls, 193% Mts: . 90-4 92-0 103-4 
1 OF oe As Lee ane ee aa et 91-8 91-7 101-9 
Mae ts ee nate 92-6 92-7 103-2 
JAIETNG Less ivogodveitehesssake 96-8 93-3 105-8 
URS gl Daeg ay vee to pe 101-1 97-6 107-4 
WING Lee ee ae Rhys se 105-2 101-6 108-7 
Sulyje Dee. 2 tees 105-5 106-4 109-5 
DUB ie onic a Meee & 105-2 108-6 107-8 
Septal); 2.3 8 eae. 107-6 110-0 110-0 
Octee Ti ee aRe: :o 107-4 107-2 112-6 
Nowe)... 405 aot. be 106-4 103-8 112-7 
DMecged fie. S28. tee we 104-3 99-3 111-9 
anne) 1938.8. on... 99-0 100-0 108-4 
DS Spy sana ROME 97-5 97-9 106-1 
Relative Weight e 
Employment 
Cities as at Feb. 1, 
OSS ies an Mls sa: 13-9 1-2 12-5 


Ottawa Hamilton Windsor Winnipeg | Vancouver 
PP ratte: Seana] Reda cl CoP peter Ievbeeea eae ares 86-1 76°8 
101-9 FESS h dU ie Nite 5 Pe ee 91-1 74-3 
95-5 soto seay fall [Ebel ky Rar 86-7 78-9 
91-7 E34 Ut Sal ls ea eae apne ies Bae 86-2 84-3 
92-7 91-5 95-6 91-9 94-7 
95-0 98-0 96-4 99-8 96-4 
105-6 102-7 88-8 102-1 95-7 
101-3 120-3 159-6 108-1 100-4 
115-4 122-8 128-1 106-9 107-2 
113-4 106-1 96- 96-8 108-4 
104-5 90-2 81-4 89-6 90-1 
85-7 70-4 67-2 77-8 81-2 
98-4 80-7 90-9 79-5 83 -9 
98-2 84-6 109-1 82-6 88-0 
99-5 96-8 120-0 91-2 97-8 
102-8 99-0 137-1 92-4 105-3 
98-8 101-7 145-2 89-4 104-7 
99-8 103-7 146-8 90-8 103-8 
101-9 108-2 151-4 91-6 104-4 
106-6 111-9 152-9 93-5 105-6 
111-8 114-2 153-1 96-5 110-8 
114-9 116-3 149-8 99-2 114-8 
112-7 117-7 135-0 97-6 117-3 
113-7 119-4 132-2 98-8 119-6 
114-4 117-3 146-2 97-6 117-9 
111-7 119-4 154-1 98-0 115-0 
105-2 116-2 153-1 95-4 109-5 
104-9 109-8 147-8 92-0 108-4 
101-4 107-9 154-3 89-3 105-3 
1-3 3-3 2-0 3-7 3-2 





Norn.—The “Relative Weight’’, as given just above, shows the proportion of employeesin the indicated city, to the total 
aumber of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. 
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January 1, 1937. The index stood at 91-7 
at the date under review, compared with 91-4 
at February 1 of last year. Indexes for each 
of the Prairie Provinces are given below 
(1926=100) :— 


Relative 

: ; Feb. 1 Jan, 1 

Provinces Weight : ’ 

Bobi 1988 1938 
Manitobart #..0tueenk 47-8 91-1 92-4 
Saskatchewan........ 20-1 89-0 97-8 
Alberta’. . Sheetal. eee 32-1 94-4 100-8 
Brairiese ore 100-0 91-7 96-2 


British Columbia—There was a further in- 
crease in employment in British Columbia at 
February 1. Trade, services, construction, 
transportation and communications reported 
reduced activity, while lumber, iron and steel 
and non-ferrous metal factories and mining 
showed improvement. The working force of 
the 1,070 reporting firms aggregated 82,033, a 
loss of 1,174 employees as compared with their 
pay-rolls in the preceding month. The general 
curtailment in staffs compared unfavourably 
with the moderate increase that, on the aver- 


age, has been indicated from January 1 to 
February 1 in the last seventeen years, but 
was much smaller than ithe decline at the 
beginning of February in 1937; the labour 
forces of the 1,035 co-operating establishments 
had then been reduced by 3,527 to 77,165. The 
index, at 91-3, at February 1 of last year, 
was lower than at the date under review, when 
it stood at 96-4. 

Index numbers of employment by economic 
areas are given in Tables 1 and 4. 


Employment by Cities 


The trend was downward in seven of the 
eight cities for which statistics are segregated: 
—Montreal, Quebec, Toronto, Ottawa, Hamil- 
ton, Winnipeg and Vancouver showing losses 
in employment, while improvement was indi- 
cated in Windsor. Industrial activity in each 
of these centres, except Winnipeg, was at a 
higher level than at the same date of last 
year; in Winnipeg the index was practically 
the same ag at February 1, 1937. 

Montreal—Manufactures showed. consider- 
able recovery on the whole, notably in the 
footwear, textile, rubber and iron and steel 


Tasuz III._INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES 


(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 


3 All 
— Indus- Manf. Log. 
tries 

Fapga, 19212 Gb 3.53085 91-2 91-8 170-2 
Webaply 19225 ams. Was Br 79-9 79-0 111-0 
PED Mil 19230. Wehr has Ne 90-6 92-0 171-7 
Febial, 1924408 3. dc ome 91-7 91-9 175-1 
FeDag 1925) (ames. Joo. 87-1 85-8 156-7 
Feb Geligs 19264 300s eards, sisal 91-8 93-0 145-5 
Hebel 19278 be os a Sots 96-6 98-2 149-1 
Pepi il928s aati. 4. Baa 102-0 102-3 169-5 
Pepa, 1920h eee... fo. Mads 110-5 112-8 178-3 
Hebiel) “19308 28 «2.8 aoe 111-6 110-2 209-8 
Febspl, 193leaeree.dons. a 100-7 96-1 102-2 
Peb ave 19326 Bee ct. ache 89-7 85-9 68-5 
Febaytl, '19334 eee «2 he beds 77-0 75-0 67-3 
Febtd 6) 1934m nosy J. seers 91-4 84-2 174-0 
Feboul, 19358 O28 <<. Sua 94-6 90-1 183-4 
Fobs ay 19866 60h . 41... a. oe 98-4 98-5 173-1 
Jani, 1937688 s «qe sto te 103-8 102-4 242-1 
Feb sa theta cen eeod cee 104-1 105-3 244-4 
Maran (3 2.8. Ghb.... piatcds 102-8 107-6 193-3 
Aprile O10) payee’. aloud 103-0 110-8 132-5 
Maryanaly. tis 2 sne od eaiate 106-3 113-8 86-7 
DUNS ot «feud as osteo othe: bf 114-3 117-9 109-1 
Julyea Laas wee eh ae 119-1 119-0 125-0 
Avge 12.) oak daca a 120-0 118-1 124-7 
Septem Us oh. Bt bcc tas Botts 123-2 121-2 143-4 
Octing LOGE SsC ES. Ae 125-7 121-7 208-5 
Novaaliind « Bit ES toes 125-2 119-0 306-3 
DGGRA lon hs Mati ce cebu Hotes 121-6 116-3 355-4 
Panel, 1988e vere. © coke Feud 113-4 108-6 323-6 
Pep aH ot. abel. ck. Meee 110-4 110-3 290-7 
Relative Weight of Em- 

ployment by Industries as 

at Heb. 1, 198828 220 3 a 100-0 53-3 7:9 


Min Comm Trans. Constr. Serv. Trade 

100-2 89-9 93-5 61:4 78-7 91-8 
93-8 82-2 89-6 49-0 76°6 89-6 
106-0 82-9 93-7 52-8 77-2 93-0 
108-8 89-3 95-7 58-1 88-8 90-5 
77-4 92-4 90-9 60-3 89-2 93-5 
98-4 95-1 93-4 61-0 90-1 97-4 
104-0 99°1 95-4 67°6 95-9 102-2 
113-2 100-9 98-8 75:6 105-8 110-0 
117-8 110-9 101-6 79°3 117-3 119-7 
123-0 120-7 98-2 88-0 125-2 124-6 
111-6 106-6 94-0 104-5 122-2 123-1 
102-4 97-3 83-4 90-4 112-1 117-2 
94-0 85°7 75-0 56-2 104-2 109-4 
109-4 76:8 76:2 98-0 198-7 111-6 
120-3 77°8 76:2 87-2 111-9 116-6 
129-4 77-2 78-2 74-4 116-4 121-6 
145-6 80-7 81-4 61-2 124-8 136-9 
147-6 79-8 80-7 57-2 119-1 128-4 
145-8 80-8 79°6 52-8 118-9 126-1 
146-0 81-4 79°5 53-7 122-7 127-5 
147-4 82-9 85-1 71-4 125-2 128-4 
151-9 85-6 86-7 105-2 129-0 131-5 
153-6 88-0 89-4 128-5 137-5 133-4 
153-7 89-9 89-1 139-8 141-7 132-2 
159-1 90-9 89-7 144-5 146-6 130-9 
163-9 90-5 90-4 144-3 135-4 133-4 
161-1 88-9 87-2 131-7 131-0 137-0 
162-3 85-9 84-1 104-2 130-6 139-6 
155-2 85-1 82-0 81-9 132-5 141-7 
154-3 82-9 79-6 71-6 128-4 127-9 

6-8 2-1 9-1 8-1 2:7 10-0 





ors.—The ‘‘ Relative Weight’’, as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated industry, to the 
total number of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. 
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groups, while food and some other classes re- 
ported moderate reductions. Transportation, 
construction and maintenance and trade also 
afforded less employment. Data were received 
from 1,423 firms employing 146,686 workers, or 
2,192 fewer than at January 1. Industrial 
activity in Montreal has usually advanced 
between January 1 and February 1 in the 
experience of the years since 1923, when 
statistics for that city were first segregated. The 
index at the latest date stood at 97-5, or 
nearly six points higher than at the beginning 
of February in 1937; the 1,868 co-operating 
firms had then employed 187,962 men and 
women, as against 135,727 in the preceding 
month. 


Quebec—Returns tabulated from 177 em- 
ployers in Quebec City showed that they had 
reduced their staffs from 13,345 at January 
1 to 13,086 at February 1, the index falling 
from 100-0 at the former to 97-9 at the laitter 
date. Manufacturing afforded more employ- 
ment, but trade, services and construction were 


seasonally dull. The index was several points 
higher than at the corresponding date of last 
year, although a smaller decline had then 
been reported by the 175 establishments whose 
data were received; their working forces had 
numbered 12,243. 

Toronto—Heavy seasonal losses took place 
in retail trade, and construction was also 
slacker; on the other hand, manufacturing 
showed improvement, mainly in vegetable 
food, leather, printing and publishing and 
textile works. On the whole, there was a 
decrease of 2,844 in the number employed by 
the 1,571 co-operating firms, who had 132,088 
workers. This reduction exceeded that indi- 
cated at the beginning of February, 1937, but 
the index of employment was then over four 
points lower than that of 106-1 at the date 
under review. The 1,519 employers from whom 
statistics were received at February 1 of a year 
ago, had a personnel of 126,536. 

Ottawa—There was seasonal curtailment in 
retail trade and construction, but manufactur- 


TABLE IV.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES (Avrrace 1926=100) 


Industries 1Relative| Feb. 1, 

Weight 1938 
Manuitacturing. i) sie ee eee eae 53-3 110-3 
Animal products—edible............ 2-3 122-5 
Huriand products ik. .ce. ce se beuee -2 76-1 
Leather and products.............9. 2-0 103-9 
Boots and'shoes......0000 20.00.0008, 1-4 108-4 
' DLumiberand productsiviac..cten.s ee 3:7 72-7 
Rough and dressed lumber........ 1-9 58-0 
I ihsebun law ele he AU UME ADA EE aut) Pa ‘7 85-7 
Other lumber products............ 1-1 107-9 
Musical instruments.............20.: “1 40-3 
Plant products—edible.............. 2-9 103-7 
Pulp and paper products............ 6-2 107-1 
iPulp:and paper... tee... dente de ee 2-8 97-5 
Paper products, a0 a 5 siete eek 1-0 129-9 
rinting and publishing........... 2-4 111-8 
Rubber products... ..V Ue wake ene oe 1-2 101-9 
Nextileproducts..... MS) nes O.ee- 10-1 123-0 
Thread, yarn andcloth........... 3-9 137-5 
Cotton yarn and cloth............ 1-9 99-9 
Woollen yarn and cloth........... 8 143-8 
Artificial silk and silk goods...... 1-0 533-7 
Hosiery and knit goods........... 1-9 123-1 
Garments and personal furnisnihgs. 3°3 116-2 
Other textile products............ 1-0 99-3 
Plant products (n.e.s.).........2.0-- 2-0 153-9 
ODACEOH saci: : SHU LG Io emer as 1-2 153-3 
Distilled and mait liquors........ -7 151-1 
Wood distillates and extracts........ “1 161-7 
Chemicals and allied products...... 1-2 152-6 
Clay, glass and stone products...... -§ 79-8 
Electric light and power............ 1-4 117-5 
Electrical apparatus................ 1-9 145-3 
Iron and steel products...... CAN tes al 13-0 104-8 
Crude, rolled and forged erorncrs 1-5 130-2 
Machinery (other than vehicles) . . 1-3 128-8 
Agricultural implements.......... 6 76-9 
Band vebietes:.)...0) Chen. meee 5-7 99-5 
Automobiles and parts.......... 2-2 160-2 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing... 3 76-0 
Heating appliances...............- -4 98-8 
Tron and steel fabrication, n.e.s.... “7 120-6 
Foundry and machineshop products 6 117-7 
Other iron and steel products..... 1-9 102-9 
Non-ferrous metal products......... 2-3 154-8 
Non-metallic mineral products...... 1-4 144-2 
Miscellancouss..cecc ce enone 5 125-4 


Janu, ji Feb.st, {Rebs 1.0] (Hebei iitieb. 1.44) Web. 1: 
19 1937 193 193 193 193 
108-6 105-3 98-5 90-1 84-2 75-0 
127-6 118-5 108-5 102-9 95-3 88-1 

76-4 79-4 81:3 78-4 74-1 65-8 
99-4 108-6 104-5 98-7 89-2 82-2 
101-2 111-2 108-1 103-0 92-9 88-9 
70-1 71-3 65-9 58-4 57-0 44-4 
54-5 60-0 55-3 45-9 45-5 31-2 
82-9 85°38 78°7 71-3 73-0 64-1 
108-3 95-5 88-9 86-9 80-4 69-3 
36-5 44-6 41-9 31-1 32-5 22-3 
103-3 101-2 96-4 94-0 89-1 89-8 
107-4 102-5 96-2 92-4 87-1 83-3 
99-1 92-7 83-9 79-5 74-3 67-7 
128-6 123-0 112-8 105-6 98-2 94-5 
111-0 108-5 106-8 104-8 100-4 100-4 
97-8 97-5 94-0 90-7 86-6 72-3 
116-4 120-8 115-2 105-0 102-4 89-2 
134-5 138-7 134-8 121-0 119-4 99-3 
99-5 101-2 95-6 82-2 84-5 69-4 
136-8 144-8 143-4 128-1 131-2 108-7 
521-1 537-4 529-1 502-4 455-2 375-0 
117-3 12i- 120-4 111-1 113-9 102-4 
105-6 108-8 100-8 92-8 85-4 77:9 
92-8 101-0 92-3 85-5 84-2 72-0 
158-2 139-4 135-6 122-4 119-2 114-5 
157-1 129-5 185-7 123-1 116-5 116-6 
157-3 153-9 133-3 120-5 122-6 110-6 
163-4 159-5 148-2 130-8 142-2 112-5 
151-0 140-9 133-3 121-7 113-2 103-6 
79-4 73:8 64-4 59-7 55-4 48-6 
123-8 112-2 110-7 106-2 103-6 106-7 
146-9 125-0 115-4 104-5 97-6 90-2 
102-8 97-2 89-8 77-9 68-2 58-2 
125-6 124-6 113-9 91-1 81-9 46-4 
125-6 114-9 95-5 82-6 69-5 62-3 
75-2 62-2 65-5 52-5 41-8 30-3 
97-9 94-9 90-3 82-1 72-5 66-9 
156-7 157-1 138-2 126-6 87-3 64-4 
68-1 58-2 59-0 55-7 47-0 52-5 
88-9 106-3 95-1 81-0 68-3 51-7 
122-3 93-1 83-6 58-8 51-5 44-5 
115-1 104-8 92-7 79-6 68-8 52-9 
103-7 97-4 85-6 74-1 66-9 57-0 
152-4 143-4 123-2 111-5 97-5 76°8 
149-1 139-3 130-3 125-6 127-1 116-0 
125-5 126-0 116- 115-2 102-5 92-4 





1For explanation of ‘‘Relative Weight’’, see footnote to Table 3. 
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ing was somewhat brisker. Two hundred and 
four establishments in Ottawa reported 13,454 
workers, or 469 fewer than at January 1. The 
index of employment was slightly higher than 
at the beginning of February, 1937, when a 
rather larger decline, on the whole, had been 
indicated by the 201 co-operating firms, who 
then had 13,110 employees. 


Hamilton. — Employment in Hamilton 
showed a recession, mainly in transportation, 
trade and manufacturing. Statistics were 
tabulated from 295 employers with a staff of 
34,807 men and women, compared with 35,408 
in the preceding month. The index, at 107-9, 
was over six points higher than at February 1 
of a year ago; an increase had then been 
reported by the 289 establishments furnishing 
information whose payrolls included 32,731 
persons. 


Windsor—Considerable recovery was indi- 
cated in automobile factories; trade was 
quieter, while other industries showed little 
general change. The 179 co-operating firms 
employed 21,044 workers, as against 20,160 at 
January 1. The level of employment was 
higher than at the same date in 1937, when a 
force of 19,821 had been reported by 175 firms; 
the index then stood at 145-2, compared with 
154-3 at the beginning of February in the 
present winter. 


Winnipeg —The number employed in Win- 
nipeg showed a contraction, mainly in trade, 
although construction and communications also 
released help. Manufacturing, however, was 
more active, textile, iron and steel and other 
factories reporting improvement. Returns were 
compiled from 487 employers with a personnel 
of 38,500, compared with 39,654 in the pre- 
ceding month. Employment was at practic- 
ally the same level as at February 1 of last 
year, when rather more extensive curtailment 
had been indicated by the 479 co-operating 
establishments, employing 38,308 persons, as 
compared with 39,540 at the beginning of 
January, 1937. 

Vancouver—Manufacturing on the whole 
reported generally heightened employment, the 
gains in the lumber group being largest; on 
the other hand, communications, services, con- 
struction and trade released employees. The 
461 reporting firms had a staff of 34,128, as 
against 35,123 at January 1. The index, at 
105°3, was fractionally higher than at the same 
date in 1937, when 438 employers had reported 
33,748 employees. 


Employment by Industries 


Manufacturing —Improvement was noted in 
factory employment at February 1, 1938, when 
5,996 co-operating manufacturers reported 560,- 
852 operatives, compared with 552,174 in the 
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preceding month. This increase of 8,678 per- 
sons raised the crude index from 108-6 at 
January 1 to 110-3 at the beginning of Feb- 
ruary. The advance, however, was smaller 
than the average indicated in the years since 
1920, the adjusted index for February 1 
was rather lower than in any of the preceding 
eight months, but was higher than in the first 
five months of 1937, also exceeding the season- 
ally-corrected index for any month in earlier 
years since 1929. The adjusted index for the 
first of February was 114-5, compared with the 
revised figure of 115-9 at January 1; as in the 
case of the general index numbers, the ex- 
perience of the years since 1928 was taken as 
the basis on which were computed the factors 
of seasonal-adjustment now in use. 


The most pronounced improvement at the 
date under review over Jan. 1, 1938, occurred 
in textile plants, in which 5,675 additional 
employees were reported by the firms furnish- 
ing data; this gain exceeded the average 
advance between January 1 and February 1 in 
the years since 1920. There were also sub- 
stantial increases in. iron and steel, leather, 
lumber, rubber and non-ferrous metal factories. 
On the other hand, food, tobacco and beverage, 
electrical apparatus and electric light and 
power plants showed curtailment. 


The February 1, 1938, crude index of employ- 
ment in manufacturing, as already stated, 
stood at 110:3, compared with 108-6 in the 
preceding month, while at the beginning of 
February in recent years it has been as 
follows: 1937, 105-3; 19386, 98-5; 1935, 90-1; 
1934, 84:2; 1933, 75-0; 1982, 85-9; 1931, 96-1; 
1930, 110-2; 1929, 112-8; 1928, 102-3; 1927, 
98-2; and 1926, 93-0. 

The 5,811 manufacturers furnishing data for 
February 1 of last year had reported 533,770 
employees, as compared with 519,220 at the 
opening of 1937. The recovery then indicated 
had thus been on a larger scale than at the 
latest date, but the index at February 1, 1938, 
was 4:7 p.c. higher than at the beginning of 
February, 1937. 


Animal Products — Edible.— There was a 
decrease in employment in this group at the 
beginning of February, exceeding that noted at 
the corresponding date last year; however, the 
index then, at 118-5, was four points lower than 
at the date under review. Statements were 
tabulated from 294 firms employing 23,704 
workers, as compared with 24,680 in the pre- 
ceding month. Dairies, meat and fish-preserv- 
ing plants reported losses. 


Leather and Products.— Employment in 
boot and shoe factories very substantially in- 
creased, and there was a smaller gain in the 
production of miscellaneous leather goods. A 
combined working force of 21,220 persons was 
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reported by the 299 co-operating manufacturers, 
who had 20,327 employees at the beginning of 
January. Most of the advance took place in 
Quebec and Ontario. Activity was lower than 
at February 1 of a year ago, the index at the 
iatest date standing at 103-9, compared with 
108-6 at the same date in 1937. 


Lumber and Products—Considerable im- 
provement was indicated in sawmills, while 
container and furniture factories were also 
busier; 1,458 workers were taken on by the 
884 lumber firms making returns, who had 
39,002 on their staffs. The increase was much 
greater than that registered at the beginning 
of February, 1937, when the index of employ- 
ment was slightly lower. There were gains in 
Quebec, Ontario and the Western Provinces. 


Musical Instruments—Thirty-five manufac- 
turers of musical instruments (not including 
radios) reported increased employment at Feb- 
ruary 1 as compared with the preceding month; 
their staffs numbered 1,149 persons, as com- 
pared with 1,041 at January 1. The index 
stood at 40-3, as against 44-6 at the same date 
of last year, when a larger gain had been 
indicated. 


Plant Products, Edible—There was a slight 
advance in the vegetable food group, accord- 
ing to the 480 reporting establishments, which 
employed 30,3896 workers, compared with 
30,302 in the preceding month. Fruit and 
vegetable canning, chocolate and confectionery 
factories showed losses, which were rather more 
than offset by additions to staffs in the cereal, 
starch and glucose, biscuit and bakery divi- 
sions. A small decrease had been indicated at 
February 1 of last year, when the index stood 
at 101-2, as compared with 103-7 at the date 
under review. 


Pulp and Paper—Pulp and paper mills re- 
leased employees, while paper product and 
printing and publishing factories reported 
moderate gains. The general index, at 107-1, 
was nearly five points higher than at February 
1, 1987, when general improvement had been 
recorded. Data were received from 616 em- 
ployers of 65,298 workers, as against 65,473 at 
the beginning of January, 1938. Improvement 
was reported in Ontario and Manitoba, while 
activity declined in New Brunswick, Quebec 
and British Columbia. 


Rubber Products—The trend of employment 
in rubber factories was upward, 55 of these 
enlarging their payrolls from 12,463 persons at 
January 1 to 12,988 at February 1. The index, 
at 101°9, was over four points higher than at 
the same date in 1937, when a smaller gain 
had been indicated. 
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Textile Products—The advance in employ- 
ment in the co-operating factories was larger 
than that noted at February 1, 1937, also 
exceeding the usual seasonal gain at that date 
in previous years of the record. Woollen, silk,. 
headwear, hosiery and knitting, garment and 
personal furnishing establishments registered 
important increases in personnel; the working 
forces of the 1,126 co-operating firms aggre- 
gated 106,254 persons at the beginning of 
February of this year, as compared with 
100,579 in their last report. Ontario and Quebec 
showed marked improvement. 


Tobacco, Distilled and Malt Liquors—Em- 
ployment in this division was curtailed, there 
being losses in tobacco and beverage factories. 
Returns for the beginning of February were 
tabulated from 185 manufacturers with 20,966. 
employees, or 580 fewer than in their last 
report. Activity was greater than at February 
1 of a year ago, when little general change had 
been recorded by the co-operating establish- 
ments. 

Chemicals and Allied Products—Statements 
were compiled from 208 firms in this group,. 
whose staffs aggregated 12,667, as compared 
with 12,543 at the beginning of January. Em- 
ployment was brisker than last winter; a slight 
reduction had been noted at February 1, 1937,. 
from the preceding month. 


Clay, Glass and Stone Products—A small 
increase was recorded in this group at the date 
under review, according to 209 manufacturers,. 
whose labour forces included 8,856 workers, or 
43 more than in the preceding month. Em- 
ployment generally was in greater volume 
than at February 1, 1937, when a reduction 
had been indicated in these industries as a 
whole. ‘ 


Electric Current —A falling-off was noted in 
electric current plants at the beginning of 
February; the 97 co-operating manufacturers 
reported 14,848 employees, compared with 
15,636 at January 1. Activity was greater than 
at February 1 of last year, although a smaller 
decline had then taken place. 


Electrical Appliances—Employment in elec- 
trical appliance works showed a contraction 
from January 1, but the index was some twenty 
points higher than at February 1 of a year 
ago. Data were received from 125 establish- 
ments employing 19,969 operatives, as against 
20,193 at January 1, 1938. 


Iron and Steel Products—There were im- 
portant increases in employment in iron and 
steel factories, although the gains were smaller 
than the average at February 1 in the years 
since 1920. The recovery was most noteworthy 
in the railway car and locomotive, automobile 
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and other vehicle, crude, rolled and forged, 
machinery and heating appliance divisions. 
The greatest improvement was in Quebec and 
Ontario, although the trend was generally up- 
ward. Statistics were tabulated from 879 firms, 
whose staffs stood at 136,592, compared with 
133,948 at January 1. The index, at 104:°8, was 
7-6 points higher than at the corresponding 
date of last year, when larger advances had 
been indicated. 


Non-ferrous Metal Products—Smelters and 
refineries and lead, tin, zinc, copper and other 
works in this division recorded moderately 
heightened activity. The gain in the group as 
a whole was greater than that noted at Feb- 
ruary 1, 1937, when the index, at 143-4, was 
many points lower than that of 154-8 at the 
date under review. The working force of the 
177 co-operating manufacturers included 24,699 
employees, or 3868 more than at the beginning 
of January, 1938. ‘There were increases in 
Ontario and British Columbia. 


Mineral Products—One hundred and forty- 
four establishments in the mineral products 
group reported 14,505 workers, compared with 
15,001 in the preceding month. Employment 
in this division as a whole was better than at 
mid-winter in 1937; little general change had 
then been indicated. 


Logging 


Large declines were recorded in logging, in 
spite of which employment continued at an 
unusually higher level. Statements were 
received from 394 operators employing 83,625 
workers, as against 93,066 at January 1. The 
trend of employment was favourable in Nova 
Scotia and the Prairie Provinces, while there 
were losses in New Brunswick, Quebec and 
Ontario. 

Mining 

Metallic ore mining showed heightened 
activity, while the extraction of coal and 
other non-metallic minerals afforded less em- 
ployment. On the whole, there was a decrease 
of 389 persons in the forces of the operators 
furnishing returns, who numbered 405. Their 
staffs aggregated 71,354 employees, of whom 
25,781 were engaged in the mining of coal, 37,- 
583 in metallic ore and 7,990 in non-metallic 
minerals, other than coal. An increase had 
been indicated in the group as a whole at 
February 1, 1937, but the index was then some 
seven points lower than at the date under 
review. 


Communications 
The personnel of the companies and branches 


reporting included 22,149 men and women, 
compared with 22,718 in the preceding month, 


most of the reduction taking place on tele- 
phones. The number employed was rather 
greater than at the same date in 1937, although 
a smaller contraction had then been recorded. 


Transportation 


Street Railways, Cartage, and Storage— 
There was a downward trend in employment in 
these industries at February 1, the decline 
exceeding that which occurred at the same date 
in 1937, when the index was over five points 
higher. The 253 co-operating employers had 
25,000 persons on their payrolls, or 453 fewer 
than at January 1, 1938. There were moderate 
losses in all provinces except the Maritimes, 
where the general situation was unchanged. 


Steam Ratlway—aA contraction was indicated 
at the beginning of February in the operation 
departments of the steam railways, which 
reported 59,105 employees, compared with 59,- 
743 in the month before. No general change 
had been indicated at February 1 of last year; 
the index then stood at 73-1, or slightly lower 
than that of 74-3 at the date under review. 

Shipping and Stevedoring—Employment in 
water transportation showed a further re- 
cession: 115 employers released 1,758 workers 
from their payrolls, bringing them to 11,708 
at February 1 of the present year. The index 
was several points lower than at the same date 
in 1987, when a smaller decrease had been 
recorded. 

Construction and Maintenance 


Building —Employment in building con- 
struction declined at February 1; the index, at 
49-1, was many points higher than at the 
beginning of February a year ago, although a 
smaller reduction had then been reported. 
Statistics were received from 773 contractors, 
with 20,214 persons in their employ at the date 
under review, as against 23,434 at January 1, 
19388. The tendency was unfavourable in all 
five economic areas. 

Highway—The number of workers reported 
by 375 employers in the highway construction 
and maintenance group was 40,468, or 9,349 
fewer than in the preceding month. Employ- 
ment in this division was in decidedly greater 
volume than at February 1, 1937, although a 
smaller contraction had then been indicated. 


Ratlway—Additions to staffs were noted in 
railway construction and maintenance, mainly 
due to track-clearing operations. Larger gains 
had been recorded at the same date in 1937, but 
the index then was several points lower. State- 
ments were tabulated from 39 employers in 
this group, with 24,610 persons on their pay- 
rolls, as compared with 24,297 in the last 
report. Increases in personnel were registered 
in the Maritime Provinces, Ontario and British 
Columbia. 
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Services 


The group was quieter than in the preceding 
month; 487 establishments had 28,244 em- 
ployees, or 901 fewer than at January 1, 1988. 
Most of the loss occurred in hotels and restau- 
rants. The index, at 128-4, was over nine 
points higher than at February 1 of last year, 
when larger declines had been noted in this 
industrial division. 


Trade 


Following the heightened activity resulting 
from the Christmas and holiday season, there 
was a substantial falling off in the number em- 
ployed in trade at February 1. The 1,383 trad- 
ing establishments furnishing data reduced their 
payrolls from 116,547 employees at January 1, 
1938, to 105,222 at the beginning of February. 


There were marked decreases in retail stores, 
while wholesale establisments showed a smaller 
contraction. The general curtailment was on 
a much greater scale than that reported at 
the beginning of February in 1937, or earlier 
years of the record. The index of employment 
at the latest date stood at 127-9, or fractionally 
lower than that of 128-4 at midwinter of last 
year. 
Tables 


Index numbers of employment by economic 
areas, leading cities and industries are given 
in the accompanying tables. The columns 
headed “ Relative Weight ” show the proportion 
that the number of employees reported in the 
indicated area, or industry, is of the total 
number of employees reported in Canada by 
the firms making returns at February 1, 1938. 


(2) Unemployment in Trade Unions at the Close of January, 1938 


Unemployment as used in the following 
article has reference: to involuntary idleness 
due to economic causes. Persons occupied at 
work outside their own trade or who are idle 
on account of illness are not considered as 
unemployed. Unions involved in industrial 
disputes are excluded from these tabulations. 
As the number of unions making returns 
varies from month to month, with consequent 
variation in the membership upon which the 
percentage of unemployment is based, it 
should be understood that such figures have 
reference only to the organizations reporting. 


A more favourable trend of activity was 
reflected by local trade union members at the 
close of January from the preceding month, 
unemployment standing at 12-4 per cent as 
compared with a percentage of 18-0 in Decem- 
ber, 1987. The percentage for the month 
under review was based on the returns com- 
piled from a total of 1,901 labour organiza- 
tions, including 221,967 members, 27,590 of 
whom were out of work on the last day of the 
month. Improvement on a rather small scale 
was also apparent from January a year ago, 
when 14-5 per cent of idleness was recorded. 
Manitoba unions showed an increase in avail- 
able work of over 5 per cent in comparison 
with December, the manufacturing industries, 
particularly the garment trades, accounting 
almost entirely for this gain, and in Ontario 
a slight rise in employment was noted. The 
situation in British Columbia, however, de- 
clined by over 2 per cent from December due 
to losses in the manufacturing and trans- 
portation industries, while in Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick, Saskatchewan and Alberta 
activity was but fractionally retarded. The 
unemployment level in Quebec remained 
identical with that of December, the increases 


and decreases in the various trades and indus- 
tries acting in an offsetting nature. When 
contrasting with the returns for January, 19387, 
Quebec unions showed considerable betterment 
of conditions during the period under survey, 
and in Nova Scotia also, the advances recorded 
were rather noteworthy. In New Brunswick, 
Ontario, Saskatchewan and Alberta the tend- 
ency was also more favourable than in Jan- 
uary, 19387, though the changes evident were 
slight. Manitoba unions, on the other hand, 
showed moderate recessions in employment, 
British Columbia members also reporting 
some cessation in work afforded. 

Kiaach month the records of unemployment 
among local trade union members in the 
largest city in each province, with the excep- 
tion of Prince Edward Island, are tabulated 
separately, Marked improvement in the 
situation for Winnipeg members was apparent 
at the close of January from the preceding 
month. Regina and Halifax members, how- 
ever, showed a moderate falling off in employ- 
ment available, and lesser contractions were 
evident among Edmonton and Vancouver 
unions. In Saint John, Montreal and Toronto 
the changes from December were but nominal, 
although tending in an unfavourable direction. 
In comparing with the returns for January, 
1987, Montreal unions showed substantial 
employment recovery during the month re- 
viewed and noteworthy gains were evident 
among Halifax members. In Saint John more 
moderate advances were recorded, with Regina, 
Toronto and Edmonton showing but a slight 
upward trend. Activity for Winnipeg and 
Vancouver members, however, was at a some- 
what lower level than in January a year ago. 


From the chart which appears with this 
article, and illustrates the unemployment 
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trend by months from January, 1932, to date, 
it will be noticed that the curve extended in 
a slightly downward direction during January 
from the previous month, denoting more 
favourable conditions. Industrial activity as 
represented by the curve was also greater than 
in January, 1937, the curve resting at a lower 
level during the month under review. 


Employment increases on a rather small 
scale were recorded in the manufacturing 
industries during January, the 549 unions from 
which reports were received, with an aggregate 
membership of 84,194 persons, showing that 
11,027, or 13-1 per cent, were unemployed on 
the last day of the month, compared with a 
percentage of 15:1 in December, 1937. In- 
creased activity was also apparent from Jan- 


and tobacco workers recorded contractions of 
less than one per cent. Among fur workers 
the percentage of idleness remained unchanged 
from December. Compared with the returns 
for January, 1937, a decidedly better situation 
obtained for glass and fur workers, and general 
labourers during the period under review. The 
garment trades also, showed considerable im- 
provement, and among cigar and tobacco, and 
iron and steel workers. and printing tradesmen 
the tendency was toward heightened activity. 
Wood and leather workers, and meat cutters 
and butchers, on the contrary, were much 
quieter than in January a year ago and reces- 
sions in employment on a smaller scale, though 
noteworthy, were recorded by paper makers, 
gas and textile and carpet workers. More 
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uary, 1937, when 15-5 per cent of the mem- 
bers reported were out of work. Textitle and 
carpet, jewellery and hat, cap and glove 
workers were considerably better employed 
during January than in the preceding month, 
and more moderate gains occurred among 
garment, and iron and steel workers, and 
paper makers, Printing tradesmen. and leather 
workers also, showed some slight advance- 
ment. Much slacker conditions, however, 
prevailed for general labourers, wood workers 
and metal polishers, and noteworthy losses in 
activity were manifest by gas workers, and 
meat cutters and butchers. Among brewery 
workers and backers and confectioners lesser 
declines were indicated, while glass and cigar 
532876 





1935 


1936 1937 1938 


moderate losses in work afforded were 
apparent among metal polishers, and bakers 
and confectioners, while the movement among 
jewellery, brewery and hat, cap and glove 
workers tended ina slightly less favourable 
direction, 

Coal mining during January showed a frac- 
tional rise in work afforded from December, 
but improvement in greater measure was 
reflected from, January, 1937. This was 
evident from the reports tabulated from 54 
local unions embracing a membership of 
20,519 persons, 734 of whom, or a percentage 
of 3-6, were unemployed on the last day of 
the month, contrasted with percentages of 
4-2 in December and 7:0 in January, 1937. The 
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British Columbia coal fields afforded a much 
better volume of employment during January 
than in the preceding month, while in Nova 
Scotia the trend was toward greater activity 
though the change from December was quite 
small. In Alberta, however, employment 
eased off very slightly. When compared with 


TABLE I.—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
IN TRADE UNIONS BY PROVINCES 
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the returns for January, 1937, a decidedly 
better situation prevailed for British Columbia 
members during the month reviewed and gains 
of much lesser degree were reflected by Nova 
Scotia and Alberta unions. 


In building and construction there was some 
slowing up in employment apparent during 
January from the previous month as manifest 
by the reports compiled from 218 associations 
with 23,162 members. On these 8,574, or 37-0 
per cent, were idle on the last day of the 
month, compared with a percentage of 34-5 in 
December. ‘Conditions were, however, more 
favourable than in January, 1937, when 43:7 
per cent of idleness was recorded. Bridge and 
structural irom workers, whose membership 
was rather small and, hence, did not greatly 
affect the percentage in the building trades as 
a whole, showed a large percentage increase 
in activity over December. Among plumbers 
and steamfitters rather noteworthy improve- 
ment was recorded, granite and stone cutters, 
and hod carriers and building labourers also, 
showing an upward employment tendency. Of 
the recessions, which more than counteracted 
these gains, the most important were reflected 
by bricklayers, masons and plasterers, painters, 
decorators and paperhangers, and tile layers, 
lathers and roofers, while activity for steam 
shovelmen, carpenters and joiners, and elec- 
trical workers declined slightly. Contrasted 
with the returns for January, 1937, pronounced 
employment expansion was evident during the 
period surveyed, among steam shovelmen, 
bridge and structural iron workers, granite and 
stone cutters, plumbers and steamfitters, and 
tile layers, lather and roofers. A considerably 
improved situation was shown also, by brick- 
layers, masons and plasterers, and carpenters 
and joiners. Employment advances, on a 
small scale, were reported by electrical work- 
ers. Much quieter conditions were reflected 
by hod carriers and building labourers than in 
January last year, and among painters, decor- 
ators and paperhangers moderate curtailment 
in work afforded was noted. 


The transportation industries showed little 
variation in the percentages of idleness re- 
ported in all three months used for compar- 
ative purposes, unemployment standing at 8-1. 
per cent at the close of January, 1938, as com- 
pared with 8:3 per cent of inactivity in the 
previous month and 8-2 per cent in January, 
1937. At the end of January this year reports 
were tabulated from 828 associations of trans- 
portation workers, covering 64,287 members, 
5,189 of whom were without work. Steam 
railway employees, whose returns constituted 
nearly 78 per cent of the entire group mem- 
bership reported, showed a nominal increase 
in. activity, both when compared with the 
reports for December, 1937, and for January, 
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TABLE II.—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES 
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1937. In navigation, there was some falling 
off in work afforded from December, though 
conditions were much improved from January 
a year ago. Street and electric railway em- 
ployees showed no change in thee situation 
from December, though a fractionally upward 
employment tendency was noted from Jan- 
uary, 1987. Among teamsters and chauffeurs 
slight gains in activity were registered from 
December, but the percentage for the month 
reviewed remained identical with that of 
January last year. 

The 3 associations of retail shop clerks 
making returns for January, with 1,245 mem- 
bers, showed that all were busy, as was the 
case in December while in January, 1937, 4:8 
per cent of unemployment was recorded. 

Activity for civic employees was nominally 
retarded during January from the preceding 
month according to the returns compiled from 
80 associations with 10,060 members. Of these, 
224, or a percentage of 2-2, were idle on the 
last day of the month, compared with a per- 
centage of 1-9 in December. Slight employ- 
ment advancement, however, was apparent 
from January, 1937, when 3°5 per cent of the 
members reported were without work. 

The miscellaneous group of trades indicated 
curtailment in work afforded on a small scale, 
during January from the previous month, the 
136 unions from which reports were received, 
involving a membership of 10,061 persons, 
showing that 838, or 8-3 per cent, were unem- 
ployed at the end of the month, in contrast 
with a percentage of 6:5 in December. A 
more favourable situation, however, obtained 
than in January, 1937, when 10-2 per cent of 
unemployed members was reported. Theatre 
and stage employees reflected a noteworthy 


drop in activity from December and among 
barbers more moderate recessions occurred. 
Minor contractions only, were apparent among 
hotel and restaurant employees, stationary 
engineers and firemen, and unclassified work- 
ers. The situation for stationary engineers 
and firemen, however, was considerably better 
than in January last year and gains, of lesser 
proportions, were evident among hotel and 
restaurant and theatre and stage employees. 
Barbers and unclassified workers on the other 
hand showed some lessening in the volume of 
work available. 

The tendency in the fishing industry was 
toward greater employment during January 
than in December, though the variation was 
rather slight, but conditions were decidedly 
better than in January, 1937. Reporting for 
the month under review were 3 unions of these 
workers with 598 members, 221 of whom were 
idle at the close of the month, a percentage 
of 37:0 as compared with percentages of 39-7 
in December and 57:3 in January, 1937. 


The lumbering and logging industry, with 
575 members, reported on the last day of 
January, showed that 28 were without em- 
ployment, a percentage of 4:9 as compared 
with 3-3 per cent of idleness in December and 
2°4 per cent in January, 1937. 


Table I shows by provinces the percentage 
of members who were on an average unem- 
ployed each year from 1919 to 1987, inclusive, 
and also the percentages of unemployment by 
provinces for January of each year from 1919 
to 1935, inclusive, and for each month from 
January, 1936, to date. Table II summarizes 
the returns in the various groups of industries 
for the same months as in Table I. 


(3) Employment Office Reports for January, 1938 


The volume of business transacted by the 
offices of the Employment Service of Canada 
during the month of January, 1938, as indi- 
cated by the average daily placements effected, 
showed declines of 13 per cent and 3 per cent, 
respectively, from that of the previous month 
and from January last year. All groups, ex- 
cept farming and mining, showed losses under 
the first comparison, the largest being in con- 
struction and maintenance, logging and ser- 
vices. In comparison with January, 1937, re- 
duced placements were registered in con- 
struction and maintenance, logging and trans- 
portation, while increases were shown in ser- 
vices, farming, mining, manufacturing and 
trade, but the decline recorded in construc- 
tion and maintenance, alone, exceeded the 
total gains reported in these five groups, the 
loss in this division being due chiefly to a 
reduction in relief placements in highway con- 
struction. 


The accompanying chart shows the trend of 
employment since January, 1936, as repre- 
sented by the ratios of vacancies notified and 
placements effected for each 100 applications 
for work registered at the offices of the Ser- 
vice throughout Canada, computations being 
made semi-monthly. It will be seen from 
the graph that the curves of vacancies and 
placements in relation to applications declined 
sharply during the first half of January, but 
during the latter half of the month followed 
an upward trend; however, at the close of the 
period the levels reached were still about 
seven points below those registered at the 
end of January a year ago. The ratios of 
vacancies to each 100 applications was 43:3 
and 45-8 during the first and the second half 
of January, 1938, in comparison with ratios 
of 44-8 and 53:0 during the same periods of 
1937. The ratios of placements to each 100 
applications during the periods under review 
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were 40°4 and 44:3, as compared with 41-0 
and 50-7 during the corresponding month of 
1937. 

The average number of vacancies reported 
daily by employers to the offices of the Ser- 
vice throughout Canada during January, 1938, 
was 1,171, as compared with 1,827 during the 
preceding month and with 1,228 in January 
last year. 

The average number of applications for em- 
ployment received daily by the offices during 
the month under review was 2,628, as com- 
pared with 2,182 in December and with 2,527 
during January, 1937. 


was 19,828 for men and 9,425 for women, a 
total of 29,253, while applications for work 
numbered 65,683, of which 48,941 were from 
men and 16,742 from women. Reports for 
December, 1937, showed 34,479 positions avail- 
able, 56,711 applications made and 33,109 place- 
ments effected, while in January, 1937, there 
were recorded 30,685 vacancies, 63,173 appli- 
cations for work and 28,748 placements in 
regular and casual employment. 

The following table gives the placements 
effected by the offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada, each year, from January, 
1928, to date:— 


POSITIONS OFFERED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED FOR EACH ONE HUNDRED 
APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 


Applications 


Placements o—o—o—o—o—0 
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The average number of placements made 
daily by the offices of the Service during 
January, 1938, was 1,113, of which 804 were 
in regular employment and 309 in work of one 
week’s duration or less, as compared with the 
total daily average of 1,274 during the pre- 
ceding month. Placements in January a year 
ago averaged 1,150 daily, consisting of 873 in 
regular and 277 in casual employment. 

During the month of January, 1938, the 
offices of the Service referred 28,921 persons 
to vacancies and effected a total of 27,818 
placements. Of these, the placements in 
regular employment were 20,087, of which 
15,032 were of men and 5,055 of women, while 
placements in casual work totalled 7,731. The 
number of vacancies reported by employers 
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Placements 
Year 
Regular Casual Total 

DLS eae Pere ces 334, 604 135, 724 470,328 
TODO): ein Paes gerne 260,747 137, 620 398, 367 
TERETE Ee Ae Fae 187, 872 180, 807 368, 67 

oleae: were ee te 175,632 295.876 471,508 
1932 2 ee ae SA 153,771 198,443 352, 214 
1 2 aed ode a OO 170,576 181,521 352, 097 
TOS4 est] ara, ANT: 223,564 182,527 406,091 
TODS. Fes de sosinten eae 226,345 127,457 353, 802 
TOSO sees. c ee cies 217,931 113,519 331,450 
TOSZ TT ES ARs, Be 275,300 114, 236 389, 536 
1938 (1 month)....... 20, 087 ae iou 27,818 


Nova Scotia 


During January, employment offices in 
Nova Scotia received orders for over 7 per 
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REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR THE MONTH OF JANUARY, 1938 























Vacancies Applicants 
$$ Regular 
Placed place- 
Offices Regis- _ Un- ments 
Reported| Unfilled tered. | Referred placed same 
during | atendof} during to Regular | Casual | at end of| period 
period period period | vacancies u period 1937 
NOVA SCOUlA ak lca gee eucaeaeee’ 782 42 1,110 744 315 418 1,771 187 
PR alifaxi ls... vic awe beatae ones atone 377 2 489 342 197 145 792 67 
a LSravchenicd dK sp OMT EA Gee Nr RN nse] aN 14 14 212 0 0 0 DID A Secaewed + 
lew CReBOW. cl buy up eee ch saa ee es 135 1 157 144 89 47 321 106 
Syduey th. hee ER). FEMORIS 256 0 252 255 29 226 446 14 
New Brumswick..................... 489 25 795 rire | 113 658 818 119 
Chacham.! hy eno eee. eee Scat 157 0 84 157 1 156 84 33 
PPEGeLICLONS. |. osc c coe tells Slelebcalese «eee 21 0 55 21 1 20 57 vy 
AVIOMCEOR de als Cie een sere etete tiene ce oe 258 5 299 261 69 192 87 45 
SOUPS y set ges ly Ow ye AOL Cs AUR UMP 353 20 357 332 42 290 590 40 
MPELEMOC..) © ..:+ cre ania babieneuenmer ss iemicse 2 7,541 581 13,731 75488 5,622 955 5,214 6,806 
IBAoOtNllless seve soem Meee se cic terete 312 22 814 298 298 0 30) eres neta 
GHisoutimd Wes, oer Seas eee 600 0 830 599 598 1 135 568 
Bul 566 12 913 556 510 39 333 784 
228 6 803 221 221 0 107 al ete 
93 7 265 9 62 27 TID shh ial eenen. 
3,886 229 7,219 8,791 2,422 688 3,018 3,137 
1 280 1,803 899 574 177 9 1,808 
261 0 473 261 246 15 118 147 
127 9 oe 185 137 8 146 220 
491 15 554 532 499 0 56 142 
NES GRO) ak en eR ea Gen, A 60 1 185 55 55 0 128 ae ne 
COTRERTIO eee Ae ie Ut 7,783 258 245807 7,509 4,535 2,859 49,492 4,388 
Belleville gees ee OSs Mat ee taG 233 0 243 233 62 171 202 38 
Pe rantlOre wee vi eee tie nes Wise myers cote 123 1 430 120 84 36 1,358 115 
Ghather yo ease cts ts centile 128 0 325 128 64 64 77 52 
Port Willian yi ov ir. ese kone tires 368 0 901 368 336 32 529 298 
Guelph ccigede galt abet. sebelah s ite = 88 9 336 99 67 13 801 3 
Hamilton’ iid Wola hel ersiel a ce tcmeteny 385 6 1,636 379 174 192 3,979 179 
GMO es arte ieee eee sate a SMe ataR ate 94 0 278 94 84 10 98 
Keameatomi ses cigs array. We atc Really 230 22 451 214 193 21 555 248 
Katchener. cc. cea eee cee 424 12 806 437 89 325 970 61 
PEOMCON ales Wate Sao eats tetas ate welts eters 398 83 884 445 258 149 2,124 263 
Niagara Falls sve oseaewis gis setae: 138 6 498 148 86 43 1,048 82 
INGrbh Bay ‘ie scias she oe aie skiers 198 0 315 180 145 35 551 133 
OT Ng We ve er ai Teme I Ub A USAR 214 0 474 212 48 164 823 181 
Cretan ee Se 8 NE lige ace eens 319 1 1,872 313 220 93 4,385 254 
arn rok Gvettoiteicine nl nets etsvederorshtesls 132 0 309 158 88 70 57 
Pater borough: seit cesses «hoes eeliee 138 0 299 133 114 19 559 47 
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St. Catharines... . 2.5 dese ssesscecs 129 13 559 102 54 48 1,768 95 
63 0 161 60 38 22 253 23 
183 3 445 180 119 61 605 49 
120 0 538 117 63 52 160 103 
71 0 374 71 60 11 Pett 63 
179 0 709 182 167 15 24 146 
j 614 0 1,322 606 258 348 866 250 
Toronto..... CS ARRAS , SERRE eI 1,442 130 11,380 1285 659 573 18,366 570 
Windsore e's me sade oate’s eureka 457 tf 1,269 464 233 231 6,614 247 
 Woodstocls Walec onus «ctu cle cnieles tire 138 14 266 129 +78 51 SOU eee 
Manitoba... «ivvssstacwianawe ae seats 6,179 12 8,012 6,224 5,982 242 13,809 3,785 
rani. aie sickens to memos sarees 263 7 328 255 248 7 727 56 
WV EDM IPOD a r~ « testel shes elere 2) stake iesehelterctanele tere 5,916 5 7,684 5,969 5,734 235 13,082 3,729 
Saskatchewan.............2.eeeceees 908 413 1,292 971 707 262 956 1,790 
WMOOS@URW nse cack cence ces heltei nt 204 51 246 205 107 96 363 222 
North battleiord sch 2: ee ete ee ack 41 45 40 34 26 8 24 95 
Prince Albert, «cam cis evaek eiseein: 73 32 177 64 38 26 85 347 
REGINA ees on cs Cnc oem tvaierne setele 302 156 395 338 298 40 238 410 
Gackatoon.d aie vie oe ae aaa re 93 31 162 120 104 16 184 227 
Swift Current... et cstas crt cde ae 32 20 78 31 22 9 59 43 
DOT KOR. Suits s Sele os. Hees eee ee oe 163 78 194 179 112 67 446 
Alberta 2p ce easel: a diaries ee 2,043 256 5,317 1,938 1,669 263 10,476 2,363 
Car Ory, Bi rikus cette aceo.chejamnste starcera sce ate 417 0 2,027 605 550 55 5,089 767 
Drambelleris yates oe ee 85 0 630 72 56 16 381 45 
Hg MORTON Ma. oeeeeeie bi rieenaeeee e cee 1,292 250 1,947 993 942 45 3,903 1,429 
Wepnbridcesc aae-... te pamemerye «icles 46 2 349 73 62 0 552 58 
IMedicineiiate.ere:i: « aaae nea. Catiee 203 4 364 195 59 147 551 
3,228 15 7,619 3,279 1,144 2,074 8,330 2,185 
13 0 227 13 1 31 5 
264 0 277 257 253 4 202 186 
INGISOnteeren wee. atisbveitancactee cee 180 0 210 180 60 120 24 7 
New Westminster ... . .). ace awe ass coe 17 1 149 15 7 8 208 26 
Pentictonm. . het. «set thins. Cai noe 43 1 Wy 42 22 20 59 8 
Prince: Georlewin cswrsvonse ree seinen 27 6 30 21 20 1 4 0 
PrinCequupert i... se ere when ett: 125 0 250 125 26 99 188 5 
WaAnGOUVer: eee ete nade eee ee 1,885 6 4,994 1,952 512 1,379 6,379 1,744 
WibOriaich ial «slelewie ba nee othe te 674 1 1,405 234 440 1, 235 204 
MORAGA Cee coo sos Wee eee 29,253 1,602 65,683 28,921 20,087 7,781 $0,866 21,828* 
Monit ani. dusters eee se 19,828 505 48,941 19,732 15,032 4,625 775121 16,898 
Womeleic chance ennce So eas 9,425 1,097 16,742 9,189 5, 055 3,106 13,745 4,930 


8205 Placements effected by offices since closed. 
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cent less workers than in the preceding month, 
but over 9 per cent more than during the 
corresponding month of last year. There was 
a decrease in placements of over 9 per cent 
when compared with December, but an in- 
crease of 7 per cent in comparison with 
January, 1937. Placments in mining and ser- 
vices were considerably higher than in Janu- 
ary of last year, but these gains were largely 
offset by a decline in the highway division of 
construction and maintenance. The changes 
in other groups were unimportant. Place- 
ments by industrial divisions included: logging, 
46, mining, 133; construction and maintenance, 
140 and services, 359, of which 290 were of 
household workers. There were 214 men and 
101 women placed in regular employment 
during the month. 


New Brunswick 


The demand for workers, as indicated by 
orders received at employment offices in New 
Brunswick during January, was nearly one 
per cent better than in the preceding month, 
but over 57 per cent above the corresponding 
month of last year. Placements were over 
one per cent less than in December, but over 
52 per cent more than in January, 1937. In- 
creased placements in construction and main- 
tenance and services accounted for the large 
gain over January of last year, but there was 
a slight increase also in trade. A small loss 
was reported in logging. Placements under 
construction and maintenance numbered 177 
and in services, 520; of the latter 413 were of 
household workers. During the month 17 
men and 96 women were placed in regular 
employment. 


QUEBEC 


There was an increase of over 8 per cent 
in the number of positions offered through 
the employment offices in the Province of 
Quebec in January when compared with the 
preceding month, but a decline of 12 per cent 
in comparison with the corresponding month 
of last year. Placements were over 5 per cent 
higher than in December, but over 13 per cent 
less than in January, 1987. The decrease in 
placements from January a year ago was due 
to a reduction in the highway division of con- 
struction and maintenance, in which group 
large numbers were placed on relief work last 
year. Declines were also reported in logging 
and trade. The only gain of importance was 
in services, although manufacturing also 
showed a small increase. Industrial divisions 
in which most of the placements were effected 
during the month were: manufacturing, 106; 
logging, 620; construction and maintenance, 
3,323; trade, 65 and services, 2,409, of which 


2,220 were of household workers. There were 
4,061 men and 1,561 women placed in regular 
employment. 

ONTARIO 


There was a decline of over 18 per cent in 
the number of positions offered through em- 
ployment offices in Ontario during January 
when compared with the preceding month, 
but an increase of nearly 3 per cent in com- 
parison with the corresponding month of last 
year. Placements were over 18 per cent less 
than in December, but nearly 6 per cent more 
than during January, 1937. The increase in 
placements over January of last year was 
general, as the only groups which showed any 
appreciable decline were logging and mining. 
The most important gains were in construction 
and maintenance, services, manufacturing and 
farming. Placements by industrial divisions 
included: manufacturing, 631; logging, 1,404; 
farming, 424; construction and maintenance, 
1,376; trade, 213 and services, 3,226, of which 
2,208 were of household workers. Placements 
in regular employment numbered 3,083 of men 
and 1,452 of women. 


MANITOBA 


Orders received at employment offices in 
Manitoba during January called for nearly 
22 per cent more workers than in the pre- 
ceding month and nearly 55 per cent more 
than in the corresponuding month of last 
year. Slightly lower percentages of gain were 
reported in placements under both comparisons. 
Except for minor losses in manufacturing and 
logging, all industrial divisions showed in- 
creases in placements over January, 1937. The 
most important gains were in farming, con- 
struction and maintenance and services. In- 
dustrial divisions in which most of the place- 
ments were effected during the month were: 
logging, 319, farming, 3,610; construction and 
maintenance, 1,007 and services, 1,258, of which 
1,188 were of household workers. There were 
4,944 men and 1,038 women placed in regular 
employment. 

SASKATCHEWAN 


During January, positions offered through 
employment offices in Saskatchewan were over 
33 per cent less than in the preceding month 
and nearly 65 per cent below the correspond- 
ing month of last year. There was a decrease 
also in placements of over 29 per cent when 
compared with December and of over 56 per 
cent in comparison with January, 1937. 
With the exception of minor gains in trade 
and communication, all industrial divisions 
showed declines in placements when compared 
with January of last year. The largest losses 
were in farming, construction and mainten- 
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ance, services and logging. Placements in 
farming numbered 3827 and in services 558. 
Of the latter 374 were of household workers. 
During the month 383 men and 324 women 
were placed in regular employment. 


ALBERTA 


Opportunities for employment, as indicated 
by orders received at employment offices in 
Alberta during January were nearly 19 per 
cent less favourable than in the preceding 
month and nearly 22 per cent below the 
corresponding month of last year. There was 
a decrease also in placements of over 16 per 
cent when compared with December and of 
nearly 26 per cent in comparison with January, 
1937. There was a large decrease in place- 
ments under construction and maintenance 
when compared with January a year ago and 
a smaller decline in logging. The only gain 
of importance was in farming, but it was in- 
sufficient to offset to any appreciable extent 
the reductions previously mentioned. The 
changes in other groups were small. Place- 
ments by industrial divisions included: manu- 
facturing, 63; logging, 166; farming, 1,041; 
construction and maintenance, 185 and ser- 
vices, 402, of which 329 were of household 
workers. During the month 1,401 men and 
268 women were placed in regular employ- 
ment. 


BritisH CoLuMBIA 


Employment opportunities, as indicated by 
orders received at employment offices in 
British Columbia during January were over 
56 per cent less favourable than in the pre- 
ceding month and over 22 per cent below 
the corresponding month of last year. Similar 
percentages of decline were reported in place- 
ments under both comparisons. Except for 
small gains in farming and mining, all indus- 
trial divisions showed reductions in place- 
ments when compared with January, 1937, 
the largest losses being in construction and 
maintenance, logging and services. Industrial 
divisions in which most of the placements 
were effected during the month were: logging, 
347; farming, 70; construction and mainten- 
ance, 2,137 and services, 595, of which 417 
were of household workers. During the month 
929 men and 215 women were placed in regular 
employment. 


Movement of Labour 


During the month of January, 1938, the 
offices of the Employment Service of Canada 
effected 20,087 placements in regular employ- 
ment, 10,986 of which were of persons for 
whom the employment found was outside the 
immediate vicinity of the offices at which they 


were registered. Of the latter, 1,021 were 
granted the Employment Service reduced trans- 
portation rate, 984 proceeding to centres within 
the same province as the despatching office 
and 37 to other provinces. The reduced trans- 
portation rate, which is 2°5 cents per mile 
with a minimum fare of $4, is granted by 
the Railway Companies to bona fide applicants 
at the offices of the Employment Service who 
may desire to travel to distant employment 
for which no workers are available locally. 
Transfers at the reduced rate in Ontario 
during January totalled 911, all of which were 
to provincial centres. The Port Arthur office 
was instrumental in the despatching of 521 
bush workers, 14 Hydro electric employees 
and 2 fishermen to employment within its 
own zone, while the Fort William office 
shipped 154 bush workers and 2 mine workers, 
the Sudbury office 117 bush workers, and the 
North Bay office one bushman within their 
respective zones. Destined to the Port Arthur 
zone also were 6 electricians journeying from 
Toronto and one bushman from Timmins. 
From Sudbury 4 bushmen were conveyed to 
Timmins. The Hamilton office transferred 
one patternmaker to Ottawa and 2 structural 
steel workers to Timmins, the Ottawa zone 
receiving also one patternmaker from Brant- 
ford. In addition, 74 men and 11 women were 
transferred under the Dominion Provincial 
Youth ‘Training Plan to various Ontario 
centres for forestry, farm training, technical 
or home service courses. The labour move- 
ment in Manitoba during January originated 
at Winnipeg and comprised the transfer of 
50 persons, 13 to provincial employment and 
37 outside the Province. Of the latter, 35 
were bound for centres in the Port Arthur 
zone and included 30 bushmen, 2 farm hands, 
2 mine workers and one tinsmith. The 2 
remaining transfers were of a bushman con- 
veyed to the Prince Albert zone and of a 
hotel cook to Regina. Provincially, 6 bush- 
men, 4 mine workers, 2 farm hands and one 
truck driver were carried on certificates for 
various centres within the Winnipeg zone. 
Taking advantage of the Employment Service 
reduced rate in Saskatchewan during January, 
12 persons proceeded to employment within 
the province. Of these, 11 were labourers who 
received their certificates at the Saskatoon 
office for transportation to North Battleford, 
and one a bushman sent from Regina to 
Yorkton. In Alberta during January 46 trans- 
fers at the reduced rate were effected. The 
Edmonton office was responsible for all of 
these, despatching 21 bushmen, 11 highway 
construction workers, 4 sawmill workers, 2 
teamsters, one oil driller, one farm hand, one 
farm domestic, one labourer, one miner, one 
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timekeeper, one clerk and one cook to em- 
ployment at various centres within its own 
zone. The 2 persons travelling on reduced 
rate certificates in British Columbia during 
January were transferred from Vancouver, one 
a mine engineer going to Kamloops and one 
a miner to a point within the Vancouver 
zone, 


(4) Building Permits Issued in 


The value of the building authorized by 58 
cities in January, 1938, showed a seasonal de- 
cline as compared with the preceding month, 
but the total was somewhat higher than in 
January, 1937; the co-operating municipalities 
issued permits for building work estimated to 
cost $1,846,101, compared with $3,556,977 in 
December, 1937, and $1,721,867 in January of 
last year. There was, therefore, a reduction 
of 48-1 per cent in the first comparison, but 
an increase of 7-2 per cent in the second and 
more significant comparison. 

Scome 50 centres furnished detailed state- 
ments, showing that they had granted about 
175 permits for dwellings valued at over 
$530,000, and almost 700 permits for other 
buildings estimated to cost approximately 
$1,171,000. In December, the erection of some 
75 dwellings and 900 other buildings was 
authorized, at an estimated expenditure of 
$650,000 and $2,560,000, respectively. 

Prince Edward Island and British Colum- 
bia reported increases in the value of the 
building represented by the permits taken 
out in January as compared with December, 
1937, there being a gain of $2,000 in the 
former and of $237,889, or 76:3 per cent in the 
latter province. Of the declines elsewhere 
recorded, the most marked were those of 
$692,257, or 68-5 per cent in Quebec, and 
$1,053,968 or 56:0 per cent in Ontario. 

As compared with January, 1937, Manitoba 
and British Columbia showed increases of 
$20,710, or 78-7 per cent, and $304,387, or 
119-7 per cent, respectively. In the other 
provinces, the value of the building work 
authorized was lower, the reduction of $43,065 
or 68”0 per cent in Nova Scotia being pro- 
portionately greatest. 

In Montreal, there was a decrease in the 
value of the building undertaken as compared 
with the preceding month, and also as com- 
pared with the same month of last year; in 
Toronto and Winnipeg there were declines in 
the former, but increases in the latter com- 
parison, while Vancouver showed gains in both 
comparisons. The following cities reported in- 
creases over December and also as compared 
with January of last year: New Glasgow, 
Moncton, Quebec, Westmount, Chatham, 


Of the 1,021 workers who profited by the 
Employment Service reduced transportation 
rate during January, 257 were conveyed by 
the Canadian National Railways, 760 by the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 3 by the Temis- 
kaming and Northern Ontario Railway and 
one by the Pacific Great Eastern Railway. 


Canada during January, 1938 


Hamilton, Owen Sound, Peterborough, Port 
Arthur, St. Thomas, Windsor, St. Boniface, 
Saskatoon, Lethbridge, New Westminster, 
Prince Rupert and North Vancouver. 

The following table gives the value of the 
building authorized by 58 cities during Janu- 
ary of each year since 1920. Index numbers 
of wholesale prices of building materials in 
January of the same years are also given, 
(1926—100.) 


Indexes of 

Indexes of | wholesale 

Value of value of prices of 

permits permits building 

Year issued in issued in materials 

January January | in January 

(1926=100) | (1926 aver- 

age=100) 

$ 

BOBS sane caer are 1,846,101 39-1 91-6 
LOST Rate Ie Soke 1,721,867 36-5 89-1 
JOSGa es erate Ae eu 1,302,758 27-6 83-6 
LISS ee eee Tee 882,878 18-7 81-6 
NQSA Se AAW. MORAN 707,812 15-0 82-1 
1h3 5 5 ROM eR RINE, ree ee 1,185,961 25-1 75°7 
Bitar ities alba ie, 2,761,929 58-5 79-4 
NOSTRA ALTE 6 EL AONE 8,401, 456 178-0 84-0 
IKE (Ones taiua ap einer So. 7,217,397 152-9 97-4 
5 (D1 RRO © Pa Jes oe 8,416, 880 178-3 98-0 
TOQR ee ME, ome , 716,587 163-5 95-2 
192 7S: ee 5,676,537 120-3 96-8 
LDA ROE, eS = RL 4,719,534 100-0 102-3 
LOZOEN Met Cen cine meee 5,447,270 115-4 101-9 
(QO: Mere ts ais menderets 4,460,579 94-5 112-4 
I PA a a ee 4,139,498 87-7 109-8 
1922. fevise lS eal ak 3,326, 537 70-5 109-4 
OO on seven pyorbrhe ota’ 2,595, 564 55-0 143-0 
1920 TR occas. ek 4,017,024 85-1 134-5 


The 1938 figure was higher by 7-2 per cent 
than in January, 1937, and was also higher 
than in 1936, 1935, 1934 and 1933, but with 
these exceptions was lower than in any other 
year since 1920. The wholesale costs of build- 
ing materials have recently been higher than 
in the same months of the last few years, 
although they continue lower than in the 
period, 1930-1920. 

The accompanying table gives the value of 
the building permits issued by 58 cities in 
January, 1938, and December and January, 
1937. The statistics for all but the present 
year are based on revised statements furnished 
by the civic officials after the close of the year. 
The 35 cities for which statistics are available 
since 1910 are indicated thus. * 
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ESTIMATED VALUE OF CONSTRUCTION WORK AS INDICATED BY BUILDING PERMITS 
ISSUED BY 58 CITIES 








ee | | | np | | 


Cities Jan., 1938) Dec., 1937 | Jan., 1937 
$ $ $ 
Prinee Edward P?’'d— 
Charlottetawn...... 5,100 3,100 11,000 
Nova Scotia.......... 24,305 106, 562 67,370 
SPahitaxsny tai s'eis)s/0.a. 20,425 82,215 63,470 
New Glasgow....... 2,000 585 Nil 
PSV ONOW ales ute « 1,880 23, 762 3,900 
New Brunswick..... 24 , 625 62,545 32,975 
Fredericton......... 17,000 48,800 25,000 
*Moncton...........- 3,050 1,675 Nil 
*Saint Joha.......... 4,575 12,070 7,975 
Quebec............... 318,110 | 1,010,367 367, 145 
*Montreal—*Maison- 
NCUVE........2205- 215,065 870, 928 305, 250 
tQuaheo sey ih ic: ae 38,420 26,639 14,425 
Shawinigan Falls.... 750 5,000 Nil 
*Sherbrooke......... 19,300 54, 800 7,100 
*Three Rivers....... 825 11,750 10,375 
*Westmount.......... 43,750 41,250 29,995 
Ontario.............. 828,186 | 1,882,154 892,730 
Belleville........... 500 2,050 350 
*Brantford..........< 6,500 13,140 30, 250 
Chatham........... 7,150 1,000 5,850 
*Fort William........ 18,700 22,900 ~ 500 
LEE CaN NA a 8 2,165 15,455 570 
“Gel Wie aah 1,600 2,240 4,475 
*Hamilton... 2 sv...) 105, 687 87,817 68,972 
"Kingston oie 14,454 19,390 3,490 
*Kitchener........... 26.470 14,795 44,971 
*Tondon..........2.- 21,025 96, 245 119,550 
Niagara Falls....... 200 200 6, 200 
BABWR. duis/ete ee ess 1,800 23, 235 Nil 
"Ottawa i. cto ecuec: 45,875 243,500 28,150 
Owen Sound........ 1,000 750 55 
*Peterborough....... 10,1380 935 2,131 
*Port Arthur......... 3,940 1,015 1,250 
eStratford:, 22... ue 500 1,180 2,425 


Cities Jan., 1938 | Dec., 1937 | Jan., 1937 
$ $ $ 
*St. Catharines...... 3,500 38, 280 15,525 
*St. Thomas......... 7,600 1,400 il 
Sarnia... we 8s ease 18,550 28,805 4,765 
Sault Ste. Marie.... 2,500 30,145 1,240 
“Toronto ews oss 2k 253,800 | 1,111,196 208, 278 
York and East 
York Townships. 11,500 64,621 270,675 
Welland igs. ears 900 700 2,886 
SWandSOn cis see cect 255, 800 46,127 68,020 
Riverside......... (4, 150) 5,700 Nil 
Woedstock.......... 2,190 9, 233 1,657 
Manitoba............ 47,010 52,000 26,300 
‘Brandon vests Nil 800 1,000 
St. Boniface......... 3,310 1,000 il 
*Winnipeg............ 43,700 50, 200 25,300 
Saskatchewan....... 14,925 30,841 31,800 
*Moose Jaw.......... Nil 2,735 Nil 
ROPING eee wee 7,525 24,106 31,300 
*Saskatoon.......... 7,400 4,000 500 
Alberta............... 34,106 97,563 47,200 
SCalvaryrr. le cecse ant DA Ware at 35, 650 
*Hdmonton.......... 21, 225 73,675 8,250 
Lethbridgs......... D710 2 aL h7, 3,300 
Medicine Hat....... Nil Nil Nil 
British Columbia.... 549, 734 311, 845 245,347 
Kamloops.......... 150 9,050 20 
Nanaimo........... 75 5 Nil 
*New Westminster... 34,650 22,050 4,800 
Prince Rupert....... 127,360 1,350 1,810 
ancouver.......... 344, 205 235,730 159,595 
North Vancouver. 7,125 ,020 800 
WVictorine. ius clnccies 36, 169 42,090 78,322 
Total—58 cities..... 1,846,101 | 3,556,977 | 1,721,867 
*Total—365 cities..... 1,624,856 | 3,302,506 | 1,385,194 


EMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS IN CANADA AT THE END OF 
FEBRUARY, 1938 


Reports of Superintendents of the Employment Service 


MPLOYMENT conditions at the end of 

February, 1938, were reported by the 
superintendents of the Employment Service 
to be as follows:— 

Farming in the Maritime Provinces was 
restricted to routine work and chores. Farm 
produce was limited, consisting chiefly of small 
quantities of root crops, butter, meats and 
poultry. Logging and fishing were only fair, 
adverse weather having hampered both these 
industries. Coal mines in the New Glasgow 
area operated from two to six days per week, 
while those in Cape Breton and vicinity worked 
from three to six days. Some idleness was 
reported in sugar refineries and in one branch 
of the iron and steel group, although, on the 
whole, the outlook in this latter industry was 
favourable, as several large contracts had been 
received. Other manufacturing concerns 
showed practically no change, a few reporting 
part-time employment, while others were 
operating steadily. Little new building con- 
struction was being started, but that under 
way was progressing favourably. Highway 
work consisted chiefly of maintenance and 


snow removal. Transportation by rail, water 
and motor was normal. Trade was fair and 
the call for domestic help in the Women’s 
Division steady. 

Quietness prevailed in farming in the Prov- 
ince of Quebec. Logging also was slacker 
and many men, in consequence, were return- 
ing from the bush. Mining was unchanged. 
Manufacturing centres reported as follows: 
Montreal, all industries, except cigars and 
tobacco, were fairly well engaged; Quebec, 
clothing and paper box factories were active 
and leather, which had not been so busy, 
showed some improvement; Chicoutimi, paper 
mills recorded a decrease in production, but 
employment in aluminium companies was 
very favourable; La Tuque, business good; 
Bagotville, some slackness reported ‘in the 
paper mills; Sherbrooke, all industries, except 
silk mills and clothing factories, showed a 
temporary slowing down; Hull, manufacturing 
plants operated at full capacity with several 
vacancies listed. The building trades were 
fairly busy with maintenance and repair work 
and a great number of men also found employ- 
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ment in connection with various relief projects, 
as well as with snow removal and the cleaning 
of sidewalks. Transportation and trade were 
generally satisfactory. Orders for female 
domestics were numerous and many placements 
were made. 


Improvement was noted in the demand for 
farm help in Ontario, some requests being re- 
ceived for men for early spring. The call 
for bushmen, except at Sudbury, had dwindled 
greatly, as hauling was practically finished in 
many camps. Increased activity in mining 
was recorded at Port Arthur and there was 
every indication of a busy season ahead. 
Manufacturers reported business still very 
quiet, many firms working with reduced staffs 
and running part time only. Other than re- 
pairs and alterations and a few contracts near- 
ing completion, very little new building con- 
struction was under way. Highway construc- 
tion also was slack. In the Women’s Division 
a good demand existed for experienced house- 
hold help with satisfactory references, but 
suitable applicants were scarce. Requests 
also were beginning to come in for hotel and 
restaurant workers for the coming season. At 
Toronto, a noted improvemnet was registered 
in orders received by the Clerical and Indus- 
trial Divisions, while a number of girls were 
placed as apprentices under the Dominion- 
Provincial Youth Training Plan with various 
companies, 


The few orders for farm hands reported in 


the Prairie Provinces were easily filled. Ex- 
ceptionally mild weather throughout the West 


had stimulated the call for spring labour in 
this industry, but no real demand was an- 
ticipated before the middle of March. Logging 
was more active and there was a number of 
requests for loaders, as operators were taking 
advantage of excellent hauling conditions to 
get out their cuts. Mining was quiet, mild 
weather resulting in a falling off in orders. 
Manufacturing was unchanged. Building con- 
struction was quiet and road work consisted 
chiefly of snow removal. Trade was fair. The 
Women’s Division likewise reported less work 
available for female applicants, though ex- 
perienced domestics for city work were scarce. 

Except at Vancouver, there was no demand 
for farm help in British Columbia, both orchard 
and farm work being delayed on account of 
too much moisture. Packing crews were 
busy on the last of the winter varieties of 
apples, sales being mostly domestic. A few 
loggers had returned to their camps as snow 
conditions improved, although the movement 
was not general. Coal mines were slack, but 
gold and silver mines were operating steadily. 
Factories at Nelson were still working and 
a few women found employment at a shellfish 
cannery at Prince Rupert. Building construc- 
tion was gradually improving. A number of 
men also were busy, clearing roads of ice and 
snow. Dry docks and shipyards were busy 
at Prince Rupert and Victoria, but longshoring 
was quiet at Prince Rupert and Vancouver. 
Trade was fair. A slight increase in orders 
was recorded for female domestics and appli- 
cants were plentiful; many of these, however, 
were registering as hotel workers and clerks. 





EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN 
AND THE UNITED STATES 


Great Britain 


The British Ministry of Labour Gazette, 
February, 1938, summarized the employment 
situation as follows:— 


There was a decline in employment between 
December, 13, 1937, and January 17, 1938. 
The decline was due, among other causes, to 
seasonal influences which normally affect em- 
ployment after Christmas, but in some in- 
dustries the increase in the numbers unem- 
ployed was greater than that usually recorded 
in January. The decline in employment was 
most marked in the distributive trades, the 
textile, tailoring, furniture, engineering, iron 
and steel, tinplate and motor vehicle industries, 
metal goods manufacture, dock and harbour 
service, hotel and boarding house service, print- 
ing and book-binding and certain food manu- 
facturing industries. There was also a decline 
in agricultural employment. On the other 


hand, there was an improvement in the build- 
ing, public works contracting and stone quarry- 
ing industries. In these industries, employment 
at 13th December was affected by bad weather. 

It is estimated that at January 17, 1938, the 
number of insured persons, aged 16-64, in em- 
ployment in Great Britain, exclusive of persons 
within the agricultural scheme, was approxim- 
ately 11,309,000. This was 128,000 less than at 
December 18, 1987. On a comparable basis 
there was an increase of about 87,000 as com- 
pared with January 25, 1937. 

Among persons, aged 16-64, insured under 
the general scheme of unemployment insurance 
(including the special schemes for the banking 
and insurance industries), the percentage un- 
employed in Great Britain and Northern Ire- 
land at January 17, 1988, was 13:3 as compared 
with 12-2 at December 13, 1937. For persons 
aged 16-64 insured under the agricultural 
scheme the percentages were 9-0 at January 
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17, 19388, and 8-3 at December 138, 1937. For 
both schemes combined the percentage unem- 
ployed at January 17, 1938, was 13-1 as com- 
pared with 12-0 at December 13, 1937. On a 
comparable basis, there was an increase at 
January 17, 1928, as compared with January 25, 
1937, of about 1:4 in the percentage of un- 
employed among persons within the general 
scheme, and of about 4:2 among persons within 
the agricultural scheme. For the two schemes 
combined the percentage rose by about 1-4 
between these dates. 


At January 17, 1938, the numbers of unem- 
ployed persons on the registers of Employment 
Exchanges in Great Britain were 1,418,695 
wholly unemployed, 345,134 temporarily stop- 
ped, and 63,778 normally in casual employ- 
ment, making a total of 1,827,607; this was 
162,200 more than at December 138, 1937. On 
a comparable basis there was an increase of 
about 195,000 as compared with January 25, 
1937. The increase of 162,200 between Decem- 
ber 18, 1937, and January 17, 1988, included 
nearly 39,000 boys and girls, a large number of 
whom had registered for employment on reach- 
ing the school-leaving age at the end of the 
December term. 


The total of 1,827,607 persons on the registers 
at January 17, 1938, included 1,039,683 persons 
with claims admitted for insurance benefit, 
560,863 with applications authorised for unem-- 
ployment allowances, 58,945 persons with ap- 
plications for insurance benefit or unemploy- 
ment allowances under consideration, and 168,- 
116 other persons, of whom 48,158 were 
juveniles under 16 years of age. 


In Great Britain and Northern Ireland the 
total number of persons on the registers of 
Employment Exchanges at January 17, 1938, 
was 1,927,005, as compared with 1,755,491 at 
December 13, 1987. On a comparable basis 
there was an increase at January 17, 1938, of 
about 219,000 as compared with January 25, 
1937. 


United States 


A marked reduction in unemployment and 
wage earners’ Income was recorded in an 
announcement made on February 23 by Miss 
Frances Perkins, Secretary of Labour. It was 
estimated that there were 1,300,000 fewer work- 
ers employed on non-agricultural jobs in mid- 
January than in mid-December. “ This reduc- 
tion,” Miss Perkins stated, “coupled with the 
declines of November and December, has 
brought employment down by 2,800,000 since 
October. About 800,000 of this total decline 
may be attributed to normal seasonal slack- 
ening in activity.” These estimates of total 
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non-agricultural employment were prepared by 
the Bureau of Labour Statistics each month 
from data supplied from current reports to the 
Department of Labour and to other agencies. 

The following paragraphs from the official 
press release indicate the situation to be as 
follows :— 

Almost all major lines of industry reporting 
to the Bureau showed some reduction in the 
number of their employees in January. In 
most cases reductions were greater than sea- 
sonal. The most pronounced decline in em- 
ployment was in manufacturing, where over 
500,000 wage earners were laid off. The de- 
crease in total wages from the December level 
amounted to nearly $20,000,000 a week. 


Coal mines laid off about 15,000 men, or 
about 3 per cent of their forces, and metal 
mines about 3,500. Employment on steam 
railroads was reduced by about 47,000, affecting 
both the transportation and maintenance 
services. Smaller employment in private build- 
ing construction was largely attributable to 
seasonal influences, although the decline this 
year was larger than in any of the preceding 
five years. Telephone and telegraph, and light 
and power companies reported considerably 
smaller declines in employment, due chiefly to 
reduced construction work. 

Retail stores released approximately half a 
million employees after the holiday season. 
This reduction in employment was not much 
greater than usual for the month of January. 
Wholesale firms in almost all lines of trade 
reported somewhat smaller employment in 
January, but except for a few highly seasonal 
lines the decreases were not large. 


Manufacturing Industries —Of the 89 manu- 
facturing industries reporting to the Bureau of 
Labour Statistics, 84 had fewer employees in 
January than a month earlier. Reductions in 
total pay-rolls were reported for 82 of these 
industries. In many instances pay-roll declines 
were relatively greater than the declines in 
employment, due to further reductions in 
plant operating schedules. Many firms re- 
ported a shorter workweek or staggered em- 
ployment. 

Durable Goods Industries—Reductions in 
employment from December were much more 
pronounced in the industries manufacturing 
durable goods (10 per cent) than in those 
making non-durable goods (4 per cent), 
although declines for both groups were greater 
than seasonal. 


Among the durable goods industries which 
reported the largest declines during the month 
were the automobile industry, in which about 
63,000 employees were laid off, a reduction of 
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14 per cent, and steel mills and foundries and 
machine shops, which let out about 70,000 men. 
Seasonally reduced operations and employment 
were reported in industries making building 
supplies and materials, in particular lumber, 
cement, brick and tile, and lighting equipment. 
Furniture factories also laid off an appreciable 
number of their workers. 


Non-durable Goods Industries.—In the 
industries producing non-durable goods, the 
most pronounced reductions in working forces 
were seasonal in character. In several indus- 
tries, including shoes, millinery, meat packing, 
fertilizers, and chewing tobacco, slightly larger 
employment was reported. Although there 
were considerable declines in employment in 
particular branches of the textile industries, 
textiles and clothing as a group showed a 
smaller reduction than industry as a whole. 
Among the food industries, reduced employ- 
ment in confectionery manufacturing and sugar 
refining in January was largely seasonal. 


Private Building Construction—Employment 
in the private building construction industry 
declined 14-4 per cent between December, 1937, 
and January, 1938, according to reports supplied 
by 8,601 contractors employing 71,547 workers 
in January. This decrease in employment was 
accompanied by a decline of 14:3 per cent in 
weekly pay-rolls. While employment normally 
decreases between December and January 
largely because of winter weather conditions, 
the declines indicated by the preliminary em- 
ployment reports are more pronounced than 
those reported in January in the preceding 5 
years. The level of employment in January, 
1938, was 16:6 per cent below the January, 1937, 
level, and a similar comparison of weekly pay- 
rolls shows a decline of 11°4 per cent. The 
reports received from the co-operating firms 
cover only employees engaged in erecting, 
altering, and repairing private buildings and 
do not include projets financed by the Public 
Works Administration or Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation funds or regular appro- 
priations of the Federal, State and local gov- 
ernments. 


Public Employment.—Approximately 225,000 


more workers were engaged at the site of pro-| 


jects under The Works Program in January 
than in December. The necessity for this 
increase was the growing unemployment in 
private industry. Employment on projects of 
The Works Program during January. totaled 
2,504,000. Of this number 164,000 were work- 
ing on Federal projects and 2,340,000 on pro- 
jects operated by The Works Progress Adminis- 
tration, including the National Youth Admin- 
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istration and Student Aid. Total pay-rolls for 
The Works Program were $108,229,000, an 
increase of $9,249,000 over December. 

In the period from mid-December to mid- 
January, approximately 100,000 wage earners 
were employed on P.W.A. construction pro- 
jects, a decrease of 5,000 as compared with the 
preceding month. Of the total number of 
employees 27,000 were working on Federal and 
non-Federal N.I.R.A. projects and 73,000 on 
projects financed from E.R.A.A. 1935, 1936, 
and 1937 funds. Pay-roll disbursements on 
all P.W.A. projects amounted to nearly $8,000,- 
000 for the month and the value of orders 
placed for construction materials totalled in 
excess of $15,000,000. 

There were 153,000 workers employed on 
construction projects financed from regular 
Federal appropriations. Compared with the 
mid-December period this represents a decrease 
of more than 27,000. The decrease was caused 
largely by seasonal curtailment in road build- 
ing. Pay-roll disbursements for January 
totalled $15,915,000, a decline of $1,248,000 com- 
pared with the preceding month. The value 
of material orders placed during January 
amounted to $21,143,000. 

Approximately 142,000 workers were engaged 
on State road construction projects during the 
month ending January 15, a seasonal reduction 
of 28,000 compared with the mid-December 
period. 

The-number of workers employed in the 
Civilian Conservation Corps was 335,000, which 
was approximately 3,000 fewer than in Decem- 
ber. Decreases in employment were registered 
for all classes of workers with the exception of 
nurses. Of the total number employed in 
camps during January, 290,000 were enrolled 
workers, 5,000 reserve officers, 300 nurses, 1,600 
educational advisers, and 38,000 supervisory 
and technical employees. The monthly pay- 
roll for all classes of workers was in excess of 
$15,540,000. 





New Regulations Governing U.S.A. Housing 
Program 


Rules and regulations designed to expedite 
the multi-family and group housing program 
of the Federal Housing Administration under 
the amended National Housing Act were 
announced recently by Administrator Stewart 
McDonald. 

Under the amended law, the program is 
divided into two main parts, one designed to 
promote construction of large scale projects 
covered by mortgages up to $5,000,000 and the 
other to encourage building of smaller 
developments covered by mortgages ranging 
from $16,000 to $200,000. 
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FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


ie Department of Labour is furnished 
from month to month with information 
regarding contracts awarded by various depart- 
ments of the Government of Canada which 
include among their provisions fair wages 
conditions for the protection of the labour to 
be employed. 

The Fair Wages Policy of the Dominion 
Government was originally adopted in 1900 
and was expressed in an Order in Council of 
June 7, 1922, which was subsequently amended 
by an Order in Council of April 9, 1924. The 
Fair Wages Order in Council contains certain 
conditions marked “A” which are applicable 
to contracts for building and construction 
work, and certain other conditions marked 
“B” which apply in the case of contracts for 
the manufacture of various classes of Govern- 
ment supplies and equipment. 


On December 31, 1934, an Order in Council 
was passed rescinding the “B” conditions 
previously in effect and substituting other 
conditions therefor the full text of which 
appeared in the Lasour Gazerre for January, 
1935, pp. 24-25. Provision had been made in 
the “B” labour conditions in their original 
form for the payment of wages rates not less 
than those generally accepted as current for 
competent workmen in the district in which 
the work is to be performed, or if there were 
no current rates then fair and reasonable 
rates. This provision was retained in the 
amending Order in Council of December 31, 
1934, but with the added proviso that in no 
event shall the wage rate for male workers 
18 years of age and over be less than 30 cents 
an hour, and for female workers 18 years of 
age and over, less than 20 cents an hour. It 
is also provided that in any cases where the 
Provincial Minimum Wages Laws require the 
payment of higher wages than those set out 
above, such higher wages shall apply in the 
execution of Federal contracts. With respect 
to males and females under 18 years of age, 
it is required that they shall be paid rates of 
wages not less than those provided for women 
and girls in the Minimum Wages scales of the 
respective provinces. 


As respects contracts for building and con- 
struction work, the “A” conditions of the 
Fair Wages Order in Council of 1922 as 
amended in 1924, were superseded in 1930, 
in so far as wages and hours are concerned by 
an Act of Parliament known as “The Fair 
Wages and Eight Hour Day Act, 1930.” This 
Act, however, has now in turn been super- 
seded by “The Fair Wages and Hours of 
Labour Act, 1935,” which came into force on 
May 1, 1936. The clause relating to wages and 


hours in the last-named statute is in the 
terms following :— 

“All persons in the employ of the contractor,. 
subcontractor, or any other person doing or 
contracting to do the whole or any part of the 
work contemplated by the contract shall during 
the continuance of the work be paid fair wages; 

“The working hours of persons while so 
employed shall not exceed eight hours per day 
or forty-four hours per week except in such 
special cases as the Governor in Council may 
otherwise provide, or except in case of emer- 
gency as may be approved by the Minister. 

The new Act, like the 1930 measure, applies 
not only to contracts made with the Govern- 
ment of Canada for the construction, remodel- 
ling, repair or demolition of any work, but also 
to workmen employed on works of this nature 
by the Government direct who are excluded 
from the operation of the Civil Service Act. 
It contains, however, a provision which did 
not appear in the 1930 legislation, which ap- 
plies the fair wages policy to works of con- 
struction, remodelling, repair or demolition 
that are assisted by federal grant in the form 
of contribution, subsidy, loan, advance or 
guarantee. 

The practice of the different departments 
of the Government, before entering into con- 
tracts for the construction, remodelling, repair 
or demolition of any work, is to obtain 
beforehand from the Department of Labour 
schedules setting forth the current wage rates 
for the different classes of workmen required 
in the execution of the work. These schedules, 
known as fair wages schedules, are thereupon 
included by the Department concerned in the 
terms of contract. 

Both in the case of contracts for buildings 
and construction work and in the case of con- 
tracts for the manufacture and supply of 
fittings and supplies, the Minister of Labour is 
empowered to determine any questions which 
may arise as to wages rates for over time and 
as to the proper classification of any work 
for the purpose of wages and hours. In the 
event of a dispute arising as to what is the 
current or fair and reasonable rate. of wages. 
or what are the current hours fixed by the 
custom of the trade, or fair and reasonable 
hours on contracts for governmental supplies 


_and equipment, the Minister of Labour is 


vested with authority to make binding de- 
cisions. 

In the case of contracts for building and 
construction work and also of contracts for 
governmental supplies and equipment, the 
contractor is required to post and keep posted 
in a conspicuous place on the premises where 
the contract is being executed, occupied or 
frequented by the workmen, the fair wages 
clause or schedule inserted in his contract 
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for the protection of the workmen employed 
The contractor is also required to keep proper 
books and records showing the names, trades 
and addresses of all workmen in his employ 
and the wages paid out and time worked by 
such workmen, these records to be open for 
inspection by fair wage officers of the Govern- 
ment, any time it may be expedient to the 
Minister to have the same inspected. 


It is further declared that the contractor 
shall not be entitled to payment of any money 
which would otherwise be payable under the 
terms of contract until he has filed a state- 
ment showing: (1) the wages rates and hours 
of labour which are in force for the various 
classes of workmen; (2) whether any wages 
or payments remain in arrears; and (3) that 
all of the labour conditions of the contract 
have been complied with. In the event of 
default being made in the payment of the 
wages of any workmen employed, claim there- 
for may be filed with the Minister of the 
Department with which the contract has been 
made and payments of such claim may be 
made by the latter. 

All workmen employed in the execution of 
these contracts shall be residents of Canada 
unless the Minister of the Department with 
which the contract has been made is of 
opinion that Canadian labour is not available, 
or that other special circumstances exist 
which render it contrary to the public interest 
to enforce this provision. 


In the case of contracts for building and 
construction works, clerks of works or other 
inspecting officers appointed by the Govern- 
ment to ensure the due observance of the 
contracts are specially directed by the Fair 
Wages Orders in Council to do all in their 
power to see that the labour conditions are 
fully complied with and to report any apparent 
violations to the department with which the 
contract is made. 

In the case of contracts for the manufacture 
of the classes of supplies coming under the 
“B” conditions of the Fair Wages Orders 
in Council, it is required that the contractor’s 
premises and the work being performed under 
contract shall be open for inspection at any 
reasonable time by any officer authorized by 
the Minister of Labour for this purpose, and 
that the premises shall be kept in sanitary 
condition. 

Contracts for dredging work also contain 
provisions for the observance of current or 
fair and reasonable rates of wages and hours, 
and empower the Minister of Labour to deal 
with any dispute which may arise. 

During the past month statements were 
received in the Department of Labour show- 
ing that the following contracts have recently 
been executed by the Government of Canada; 


GROUP “A” CONTRACTS 


Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair 
or Demolition 


Note: The labour conditions of each of the 
contracts noted under this heading, besides 
stipulating working hours of 8 per day and 
44 per week, provide that: ‘“ Where, by pro- 
vineial legislation, or by agreement or current 
practice, the working hours of any class of 
workers are less than 44 per week, such lesser 
hours shall not be exceeded on this work,” 
and also specify that the rates of wages set 
out therein are minimum rates only and that 
“nothing herein contained shall be considered 
as exempting contractors from the payment of 
higher rates in any instance where such higher 
rates are fixed by provincial legislation.” 


DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL DEFENCE 


Converting an old barrack building into a 
hospital at the R.C.A.F. Station, Rockcliffe, 
Ont. Name of contractor, Mr. W. J. Wills, 
Ottawa, Ont. Date of contract, February 5, 
1938. Amount of contract, $4,385. A fair 
wages schedule was included in the contract as 
follows :— 


Per hour 

Carpenters and joiners: 

Up to and ace ape 30, 1938 . $0 80 

From May 1, 1938 . 0 85 
Cement and concrete mixer ropes ft al gel 

line or electric .. . 0 55 

Cement finisher. i ‘ 60 
Compressor operator—Gasoline or electors 0 50 
Electricians (inside wiremen) .. .. .. .- «- 0 70 
Labourers .. .. . BR the SR A 0 45 
Motor truck Fetes Lene 0 50 
Motor truck driver and tits, 

LY GON 2) GODS: 5 vii eset ced erculkccemuntehiecien etenins! simises 1 50 

SB TQIS sessile al Mlabhaisiale cies hie tw ie Mike erate pee 2 00 

H Sr (010 DA SUR SR PO oe, ee ONE Cece ae 2 50 

Di. LONG ly. «2% LIS, Sri SEEN oak oes 3 00 
Painters and glaziers at's Huse tous dha's clicks aBienstbyars 0 65 
Plasterers .. 0 80 
Plasterers’ helpers “(mixing rev ‘tempering 

material) . : be, We baotoum Osi y Pais 0 50 

Plumbers and meniadiveras 

Up to and including ABE 30, 1938.. 0 90 

From May 1, 1988 .. .. .. 0 95 
Watchmen..... aie 0 40 


Construction of a bombing range at the 
R.C.A.F. Station, Trenton, Ont. Name of 
contractor, Mr. John J. Macnab, Trenton, Ont. 
Date of contract, February 10, 1938. Amount 
of contract, $9,980. A fair wages schedule 
was included in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 

Bae ksmiit hS)/accis Oemtaneniass $0 60 
Blacksmith’s helpers. : 0 45 
Carpenters. . , 0 70 
Cement and cusenae mixer ; anerniens 

ESHCAMIe . sen a7 > NB ariwe 0 0 65 

Gasoline or aciins Se 0 50 
Compressor operators—Gasoline or Seleuinis Q 50 
Driver, horse and cart . fe gece s 0 55 
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Per hour 
Drivers team iand (WAZOO) ates s ‘ele te ci lechieien cic 0 75 
(DTiverss.. echt. Se 0 40 
Engineers, Operstine. Picante Sine | oe double 
Qrums ss ss BeteNe: steht we oteencie 0 65 
Engineers, on steel: erection me a tate: «ste tite 0 80 
Hoist operators—Gasoline or deceit Hist 0 50 
Firemen—Stationary .. .. .. os os oe 06 of 0 45 
A DOUNCTS . sresia'e Sle’ Mcie-« eibere slay o syiee Mele eeL. te 0 40 
Machinists .. .. .. eleanor ae tet utente |<) 0 65 
Motor truck civers | Sets ; 0 45 
Motor truck driver and treek 
Meh) 2 HONS. tp. NSO. Bee. 1 45 
3 tons .. a eaviavey Cohatla Gppactoi vie. Parsi sities 1 95 
AStONIS' Ys 5. sass gical Riedioui. «Ware eee hee iets 2 45 
OE UOTIS ures, etetere * 2 95 
Painters and plavicws i 0 60 
Roofers, felt and gravel .. .. 0 45 
Rodmen—Reinforced steel . 0 50 
Sheet metal workers .. . 0 70 
Structural steel workers .. 0 80 
Gementi finisher 41,0.) ae a 0 60 
Welders on steel excotion |. BEEP ert ae RS Per 0 80 
Witichimisiiy cto bras ieents «takes. see Seer ome 0 35 
Construction of an Ordnance Workshop 


building at Esquimalt, B.C. Name of con- 
tractors, Messrs. Knott & Jones, Victoria, B.C. 
Date of contract, February 9, 1938. Amount 
of contract, $72,700. A fair wages schedule 
was inserted in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Asbestos insulation workers .. .. .. es «- «- $0 75 
IBISCKSIMITNS! Wes cos 6's ce kee ners 0 75 
Blacksmiths’ helpers steal 0 50 
Brick and hollow tile lagers. 3 ‘ 0 90 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers—(Mix- 
ing and tempering a duce hebcacies 0 50 

Carpenters .. .. .. vette. 0 70 
Cement and conpretel mixer aperataes! 

Steam ..0... Ser otal bass tie h oe tere 0 70 

Gasoline or electctes ee Set aes tilts Vac 0 55 
Cement finisher .. .. .. ‘ 0 60 
Compressor operator—Gasoline | or egicciiel! 0 55 
Driver} horse; and tearths se. see ok) se ee 0 60 
Driver! jteamband, wagon <si4s!s Wee) sal ae 0 85 
Drivers... 2. Rey aera eh BN", Pack 0 45 
Engineers, operating steam 

Single or double drums .. .. .. .. .. .- 0 70 

Three vortmore drums. .2 eo" en ie ee 0 90 
Electricians (inside wiremen) .. .. .. .. . 0 75 
Engineers on steel erection .. .. .. os e+ o- 1 124 
Firemen, stationary .. .. att ake 0° 50 
Hoist opblatove-Gesomneh' or leewme Ai 0 60 
Babourers’..o edie SRY ee sien 0 45 
Datheérs, metaly..).6)62 44. see ee. = 0 70 
Lathers, wood .. .. .. . 0 65 
Machinists NE Pistia Satie Cy BR Col cn 0 75 
Motor truck ahr bias sot ycubhers ites 0 50 
Motor truck driver and racks 

1 to 2 tons . 1 50 

3 tons . oF cosa ete se Blac SSIES The « 2 00 

4 tonsiss 3. chee. be peshies, ES 2 50 

OD tONS) genes <4 si Sanh aaa 3 00 
Ornamental iron ork 055 Ade: edgier LSS IMCL RLnis 0 75 
Painters and uae Bol slow cps Veils teeimere 0 65 
Plasterers .. . 0 90 


Plasterers’ helpers. ‘nixing ‘and tempering 


material) . ‘ iy 0 50 
Plumbers al Steamnfitters alo date, 6,4 le sey NOC 0 80 
Roofers, ‘felt, and" gravel. J. 4 see ee lee 0 50 
Rodmen,-reinforced steel..... i... 20 00 ce 0 55 
Sheet. metal. workers! ‘aiits Kis. Es 0 70 
Shovel operators—Gasoline .. .. .. 2. es oe 1 123 
Steam shovel engineers . 1 124 
Steam shovel cranemen .. 0 90 


Per hour 
Steam shovel. firemen #5, to... «1. s04 «00 lesy a> tele 0 743 
Stonecutters .. ... Paice patotrate vente cers 0 80 
Structural steel workens : 1 123 
Tile setters—Ornamental . ate 0 90 
Tile setters’ helpers ralik, men nasicned, ia 
help tradesmen) . Dabo ets Tie” sedis 6 hee 0 50 
Welders on stee] erection Pagar eENtes. oe 1 124 
Watchman (Ss) SU.e 1 San iad Sk elite caters 0 45 


Construction of alterations and additions to 
the building for No. 15 “F” Squadron, Royal 
Canadian Air Force (N.P.), Westmount, P.Q. 
Name of contractors, Walter G. Hunt Com- 
pany Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. Date of contract, 
February 15, 1938. Amount of contract, 
$13,316. A fair wages schedule was inserted in 
the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 

Brick and hollow tile layers .. .. .. .. .. «- $0 90 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers (mix- 

ing and tempering mortar) .. .. 0 45 
Garpenters’iss Vaeteliss Tel. cotree Meeties aes Sree ee 0 70 
Cement finishers .. .. .. F 0 60 
Compressor dpa orenasiline | or aalactd 0 50 
Driver, horse and cart .. .. . 0 55 
Driver, team and wagon .. .. ers , 0 75 
Orivers...6 vse ss Miles lier aaies 0 40 
Electricians (inside wie Deis. Aides 0 75 
Engineers on steel erection .. .. o. «2 «+ es 0 75 
WIA DOMKET Stes paps renee, “cakes eicioe exclners 0 40 
Watherswinetal s. ges cease ass. os ap i) oem sis 0 75 
Lathers, wood . 0 65 
Machinists .. .. a aa 0 65 
Motor truck arent othe 0 45 


Motor truck driver and teaek: 


ISEOWZRCODS oS tec Stechce soit few sled ois Wet 1 45 
SECON Ay ae! ite Nas Merete sated crtred Sota 1 95 
4 PONS oer 5a. 0 Ashe 2 45 
OD UONS Beis jigie. tes a ihe adr eve,lheks aavemsecsinere 2 95 
Ornamental iron orkare Asher delhi ale eae aa 0 66 
Painters and rr SMUT Seale den eles 0 66 
Plasterers .. .. 0 80 
Plasterers’ helpers “Gonixing ete eribe 
material) . . wise iaereneci ects 0 45 
Plumbers aid ated Otten PP cuiric war we ie ke 0 75 
Roofers, felt and gravel . eileen 0 45 
Sheet).metal workers bob's, coil betel avoless. mores 0 70 
Structural steel workers .. .. .. .- «- « 0 75 
Welders on steel erection .. .. .. 22 «- 0 75 
Watchman ....... 0 35 


Completion of a sewer line from the hangars 
at the R.C.A.F. Station, Jericho Beach, B.C., 
to connect with the pumping station at the 
corner of Hadden avenue and Imperial street, 
Vancouver, B.C. Name of contractor, Pacific 
Engineers, Ltd., Vancouver, B.C. Date of con- 
tract, February 22, 1938. Amount of contract, 


$8,131. A fair wages schedule was included in 
the contract as follows:— 
Per hour 
Cement finishers .. .. .. .. $0 75 
Labourers . 0 45 
Pipe layers (tile ey 0 57% 
Cement and concrete mixer operat Cae 
WING we ec elem ss eg tes Pee i tae 0 60 
Carpenters: /s.asbieraaerecetes Sa Atal otis 0 90 
Motor truck drivers .. .. .. 0 50 
Motor truck driver and As 
Wand’ 2° tOnS ssi cel eetsss ccs 1 50 
WAtCHINEN "Sec ene ceisler caliente le Conten siento 0 45 
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DEPARTMENT OF PuBLIC WoRKS 


Construction of alterations to the first base- 
ment and first floor of the Examining Ware- 
house at Vancouver, B.C., for the Customs 
Branch. Name of contractor, Mr. H. J. G. 


Morgan, Vancouver, B.C. Date of contract, 


February 5, 1988. Amount of contract, ap- 
proximately $7,931. A fair wages schedule 
was included in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Brick and hollow tile layers.. .. .. tats $1 10 
Brick and hollow tile age ae as Gnisitg 
ANC ALEMPCEINGMNOTLLAI)! «cts vpusscy leptarstite sere 0 50 

@anpenters, 2G, JOIMETS 4s les .> ss, s° es ee 0 90 
Cement Manishers 4825 Gees TT lake els ne 0 90 
Concrete mixer operator: 

Steam... Seite, ist sist ats. ee les 0 90 

Gasoline or dlechto: she) TAGS: MA Te 0 60 
TIPIVORS. os) se: <6 Sid stel festhceunese ctohiate 0 45 
Drivers, horse ad cata’ Sade vcasNotsvac scene Mos 0 60 
riers, team and Witon Rise Cee e neat Volsley eee 1 00 
EGUICIAN Se ane cesae! etic «el otuduionlielsave aaretd 1 00 
EIOISEMODCTALOUSy ssuiseufeli ss sc eis. 0s Gvemitiehret 0 60 
PEA DOUUCTS tcc cide sciciene (6 Sos ¢ Leet ater Sah e mii 0 45 
Lathers: 

WVECUIE Cie nes omar wrotineis coon aan eee ol tee 1 00 

VOGUE ses sevs-3 5/0 folks sisi Merde aitide sun tenc ey ts 0 75 
TjINOLCUIM LSVCTS ussite tmecsuied) nights seers 0 65 
Mia DLE USCULCTSi: a... sie, 416d sepia clnna'en sinminine 1 10 
Marble setters’ haven £ Ma a aldterst 6 samkane 0 50 
Mastic floor spreaders and ey shots Sukisiouk ote 0 85 
Mastic floor rubbers and finishers .. .. .. .. 0 60 
Masticifioor kettlemen.. .. .sgssmes} «ieee ave 0 60 
Mastic floor labourers .. .. .. .. «- 0 50 
Motor truck drivers .. . 0 50 


Motor truck driver and SM 


Me bOMDN TOMS e465 6 aires 1 50 
3 tons . PEW See ea Te 2 00 
AMOTISIRS <, fevctiveisid sick iste csicake Cake: 2, 50 
Op bONS sn ware eid a es 3 00 
Ornamental iron ores. Bsa 1 00 
Painters—Spray . Mass! reentist eve 0 80 
Painters and elena Fah Wied ce eras 0 80 
Plasterers: 4.) ... saeeice: = 1 00 
Plasterers, Wel Dern pase tunsieat helen sonisieinels otis 0 624 
Plumbers and ateamiatters i A a 1 00 
Plumbers’ and steamfitters’ helpers a 0 50 
Roofers: 
Composition .. .. . 0 55 
Felt and gravel, paiheee 0 50 
Sheet metal .. .. 1 00 
Shingles Gruod" maveetgayee 0 90 
Sheet metal workers .. .. 1 00 
Stonecutters . out st aca 1 00 
Structural steel workers eat ee as 1 123 
Terazzo: 
Layers .. real: bie Baa At ele pave 0 75 
Finishers and Relpers., PA ptthacrainste ans 0 60 
EPOOUIEIS cs er ta Cot et os se st unleede Es 0 50 
Tile setters .. .. Sots ses 1 123 
Tile setters’ helpers Be ine tae, 0 50 


Construction of alterations to the first floor 
and basement of the Winch Building, Van- 
couver, B.C., for the Customs Branch and the 
Income Tax Department. Name of contrac- 
tors, Allan & Viner Construction Co., Litd., 
Vancouver, B.C. Date of contract, February 
5, 1938. Amount of contract, approximately 
$5,701. The preceding fair wages schedule was 
also included in this contract. 
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Construction of repairs and interior paint- 
ing of sub-basement, basement, second, third 
and fourth floors, clock tower, back and front 
staircases, etc., in the old part of the Federal 
Building at Vancouver, B.C. Name of con- 
tractor, Mr. C. J. Seamer, Vancouver, B.C. 
Date of contract, February 19, 1938. Amount 
of contract, $4,986. The preceding fair wages 
schedule was also included in this contract. 


Supply and installation of domestic hot 
water storage tank and steam coil and con- 
necting feed lines to H.R.T. boilers in the 
Federal Building at Vancouver, B.C. Name 
of contractors, Messrs. F. Welsh & Son., Van- 
couver, B.C. Date of contract, February 19, 
19388. Amount of contract, $3,475. The pre- 
ceding fair wages schedule was also included in 
the contract for the installation work of this 
contract. 

Installation of electrical equipment, wiring 
and fittings at the La Salle Causeway, King- 
ston, Ont. Name of contractors, Canadian 
Comstock Co., Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. Date of 
contract, January 29, 1938. Amount of con- 
tract, $6,915. A fair wages schedule was in- 
cluded in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 

Electricians (inside wea ev P eis ler. ere dS $0 75 
Labourers .. .. ais Wi nud ieccke cise cen ae 0 40 
Driver, horse and) aaa Beene tien saiatres sire 0 55 
Driver, team, and! wagons). isi yetld 2d ayia 0 75 
MOTIVETS)is ssc e's SRA TA LohSd coe ata oie nae tat lets 0 40 
Motor truck Saves mast bps nd Bay seals ohiard 0 45 
Motor truck driver and irieeleics 

Tetow2etonsse df cdaace ls Bells. hese 1.45 

OELOUS, “sic, Lahdcids FUG Sey stats aie bee sletesreh 1 95 

AEE OTISE chulrers Yelema here ete, Six Wakes Wadheeel ones 2 45 

Di OWS, sings’ e 4 ses 931 si pole ava o SROs GMI OeiMee 2 95 
VV SECH IAN bet8 ve hues Toreclacuiers, RRR We estel. ce 0 35 





Construction of a public building at St. 
Vital, Man. Name of contractors, Clayton 
Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, Man. Date of contract, 
February 4, 1938. Amount of contract, $10,917 
and unit prices for any additional work. A 
fair wages schedule was inserted in the con- 
tract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Cement and concrete mixer operator: 
Steam sss. hell Aaa Rasta vate $0 80 
Gasoline or blacheias cbt ott RII SRS 0 55 
Cement finisher . 0 60 
Stonemasons .. .. .. 1 10 
Stonemasons’ ore (aizine. end teliperin 
mortar) . ‘ 0 50 
Bighecutters wht ebtls wd hth oe, Se 0 90 
Brick and hollow tile teenie eae 1 10 
Brick and hollow tile layer’s helpers (anixing 
and tempering mortar).. : Hg 0 50 
Structural steel workers . 0 85 
Ornamental iron workers .. 0 75 
Carpenters and joiners .. .. 0 85 
Sheet metal workers .. oh ied Sede. 3% 0 70 
Roofers, felt and gravel .. .. .. .. 0 45 
athersy metals «asc. 0-75 
Plasterers. sh as YP eee ek ER BA 1 10 
Plasterers’ helpers april and tempering 
material) . eea.ky Sd ath ofits 0 50 
Painters ond pits AEE ek 5 es i ee TE 0 70 
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Per hour 

Plumbers and steamfitters .. .« «+ ss 08 0 0 95 
FUL EGLGIOIATIS’ hoses usteuiacte i detetolets uae olathe ble: ojatn: oui ets MG 0 85 
Labourers .. .. SGahuridid hance ie 0 40 
Driver, horse aha! paket, 0 55 
Driver, team and wagon .. .. «2 ss ee oo ee 0 75 
TOTIVETS Vs) bieisuiels ieee 0 40 
Motor truck orien) Revers 0 45 
Motor truck driver and eles 

BY VOUZAtONS ANSEL cree cis, “sic kee stetelae oyikare 1 45 

SLOG latre esis is 1 95 
Hoist Onertar Gaenliie D or elect : 0 55 
Engineer, operating, steam: 

Ifand. 2drumsi ike (ois a hehe loan 0 90 

3 drums. 3 ay vy 0 95 
Engineer on Seas We Brace eniiete diols 0 90 
Watchman sttesi on ets 0 35 


Construction of a steel gate control dam at 
Fryer’s Island, Chambly-Rouville Co., P.Q. 
Name of contractors, E. G. M. Cape Co., 
Montreal, P.Q. Date of contract, February 
10, 1938. Amount of contract, approximately 


$479,605.23. A fair wages schedule was in- 
serted in the contract as follows:— 
Per hour 
MAEMIMON. 25 RUN Nae ifls hale aimioreiel ireralian et ete $0 40 
Blacksmith ss os ee Pe ea ay 0 55 
IBOstMen RASS We NER, SETA « olthica! « itll 0 35 
Carpenter: su avnersuhaed he devcis  romeeiieirs = mae 0 55 
Cement finisher .. .. 0 50 
Cement and concrete mixer operon 
Gasoline or electric .. . 0 45 
Steams she 4 0 60 
Compressor operitene-Gacolineto or eleetrts oo 0 45 
Crane operator—Gasoline or electric.. 0 50 
Per day 
Divers (full day’s pay to be allowed whether 
employed full or part time) . 14 00 
Diver’s tender (full day’s pay to be allowed 
whether employed full or part time) . 5 00 
Per hour 
Driver, horse and cart .. .. .. 0 50 
Driver, team and wagon ....... 0 60 
Driver | hance Weasel ator 0 35 
Dir UNMeTS pe. AE otinistictesuews hos 0 45 
Electricians: 
Inside “wiremen Ne) 23) 6. es 0 60 
Linemen .. .. .. PPE SS WAAR SLA ene 0 60 
Engineers on steel haccuion MOS oa Cen eae 0 75 
Engineers operating steam: 
Single or double drums .. .. 0 60 
3) OT MOTE sATUTAS WE) ME Se Ne ale. Sere 0 70 
Firemen—Stationary .. .. bere dvds 0 40 
Hoist operators—Gasoline or rialechian aaitea tiers 0 45 
WADOURer sit ses apard pase’ Scmerb eiretecemes 0 35 
Machinist . bahia 0 55 
Motor boat Lomprators stevas 0 40 
Motor truck drivers . 0 40 
Motor truck driver and Gaieke 3 
1 and 2 tons... 1 40 
OF COUR | ic0 sey ars eis Sse ajax: euadiie soi ete 1 90 
Ae HORS) chy Fslts <Creyialen yop hues ketene erste 2 40 
Det OLSIss « pesroyh st Nevemieydwats 2 90 
Painters—Spray ....... 0 60 
Painters and glaziers .. .. ss s+ «+ «+ ss 0 50 
Pipeifitters. j.\/.ck/s. me IA A OO ee 0 50 
Plumbers and Siena ter Pe Hslpreis 0 60 
Mp MIeN 4.3 wh eins oie. cues 0 45 
FIgeersh.. tile) << Pe rae 1s 0 45 
diene eitfovcitc minel ce égeiptere: feted 0 45 
Steam shovel: 
STIG IN COIS ts iaey ea Heese biets) fais, eyed (os, ope iene 0 85 
Cranemen 132) se’ rarsil sear ewhgarey ois pusmieste. sis 0 65 
Firemen .. .. wis Kare Moke, a, ciareato ete 0 55 
Shovel Geert “Gesonne oes piatemvelay Pephiate 0 85 


Per hour 
Structural steel workers .. .. .. aS 0 75 
Timbermen or cribmen (using ‘isberohanaes 
ably such tools as: Broadaxe, hammer, 
cross-cut saw, auger, adze) .. .. .. .. . 0 42 
(LLACCOLODCLAtor tien cavniet he celta Mea taetee ef 0 45 
Watchmen ...... 0 30 
Welders and burners Creeylene. or bette) 0 55 
Welders and burners on steel erection .. .. 0 75 


Construction of a public building at Louis- 
burg, N.S. Name of contractors, The Fundy 
Construction Co., Ltd., Halifax, NS. Date 
of contract, February 7, 19388. Amount of con- 
tract $17,250 and unit prices for any additional 
work. A fair wages schedule was included in 
the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Cement and concrete mixer operator: 
Steam ..... at eared $0 55 
Gasoline or dlectric : 0 40 
Cement finishers .. . 0 50 
Stonemasons .. .. . 0 70 
Stonemasons’ haloes eee and: tempering 
mortar) . Piegaries 0 35 
Brick and ivslicen tile eee aihese 0 70 


Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers Cie 
ing and tempering mortar) . 

Stonecutters .. .. . Piney yi 

Structural steel worked Steet ave te 

‘Ornamental iron workers .. .. . 

Carpenters and joiners . 

Sheet metal workers .. .. .. 

Flocters,/teltjand wravelh tor tomy. tee ates 

Roofers. wasphaltishingles*.c. se ees eee 

Terrazzo layers .. .. ol tomaraens 

Terrazzo finishers and ‘helpers ays 

Marbleyandudiue setters otc iscttes ied ene 

Marble and tile setters’ hapers (all men 
assigned to help tradesmen) .. 0 

NerraZZOs labourers) | evacobees | ek «wesc kacentes 0 

athersametalete cette wel Gice ee ee ete ters 0 50 

Plasterers ..2'.: 0 


oo co. .cCo oo 3o:o eo S&S 
SIOu nT Gt GW Or Or Or NTI OD CO 
COnonooornooac th 


Plasterers’ helpers i and tempering 
material) . ; mn stet sien e\seceie 0 35 
Plumbers and stonmniverg LE EEA AB 0 55 
Hlectricians) jchiek (eceeriosis 0 55 
Labourers .. .. ae A 0 30 
Driver, horse daa ontE Rw Te ni toe elim cate 0 45 
Driver, teammvand wagon’ i... bie vce cue ee 0 55 
Privers) vt ey, ae 0 30 
Motor truck aviverss ae 0 35 
Motor truck driver and Tne 
I tOmAnCOUS asc; tial eae coe) ee oe cee nee 1 35 
3 tons aes re se 1 85 
Hoist opera tdneGaselinen or i Sleedieial Feta xs 0 40 


Engineers, operating, steam: 


Loree arin sem senses ict 0 55 
iS QTC ee ele Nettle Pee tees 0 65 
Watchman... : 0 25 
Engineers on steel Erection, : ahs Whee 0 75 
Painters|(and velazterswnpiisc sci scis seb conue eee 0 50 


Construction of a public building at Wadena, 
Sask. Name of contractors, Smith Bros. & 
Wilson, Ltd., Saskatoon, Sask. Date of. con- 
tract, February 12, 1988. Amount of contract, 
$18,128 and unit prices for any additional 
work. A fair wages schedule was inserted in 
the contract as follows:— 
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Per hour Per hour 
Brick and hollow tile layers .. .. .. .. .. =: $0 90 PLOMECULtETB: 4s ras ror 5 HE URCR LES nae 0 60 
Brick and hollow tile bg felpers Gnixing Sheet metal workers . APN 0 55 
and tempering mortar) . bot he 0 423 Structural steel workers .. .. ... 0 75 
Cement and concrete mixer operates Terrazzo: 
SECA, cat oan ove PEM area allal Its ie ale ws reve ete 0 65 Layers .. ... LLL ONION TIES 0 70 
Gasoline or dlccthing a SS LSANS oy, 16 RES 0 45 Finishers and helpecsn, <i Pe RD LG 0 55 
Cement finishers .., 06 ooo) ellis suo. bad 0 55 AGG DOULETS' yaks) hare!ne cll b-chite oa 0 35 
@Warpenters ANd), JOMELS! ss %.50y ep ewecense ves 0 70 Tile setters .. .. .. Al Hatton Heya 0 70 
Driver, horsevandicartis... Sous. Pree 0 50 WY GGHMIeN j4.5, gas. ata tar cher ates SUMMED saUaeBIM an 0 25 
Driver, team and wagon ....... 0 65 
Drivers. ys. As ay iene 0 35 
Engineers on steel enpetiony urs Sun he) Sree 0 85 4 : ne 
Electricians (inside wiremen) . 0 75 Construction cf a public building at Amos, 
oem cnanendl vat PQ. Name of contractors, Walters Construc- 
Meter truck. daiver ac os a iA 0 40 tion & Engineering Co., Quebec, P.Q. Date 
peel viet and truck: . of contract, December 27, 1937. Amount of 
PitoHe so sie ies ud cba > SERIO OE 1 90 contract, $39,842 and unit prices for any addi- 
Marbl d til * bial slat recent aaah kits at ay : : : 
eminent moe — CE a Fe ' i tional work. A fair wages schedule was inserted 
Plasterers .. .. .. 0 90 in the contract as follows:— 
Plasterers’ helpers “(mixing ‘and “tempering Per hour 
BE 
odd es nl d pics 7 ae ; ; oo Brick and hollow tile layers .. . i L $0 380 
Pinisbera ait steamfitiers « abe ROM 0 80 Brick and hollow tile layers’ bel et (mix- 
Roofers,felt'and gravel . bie 0 40 ing and tempering mortar).. iss teen e eel ae 0 35 
Si onianiasore “aaeaten 090 Cement and concrete mixer operator : 
Stonemasons’ br ety aad part eal Toba see Kay ate * ii EAN a Dh os 
minstaty ; 0 423 BSOLNEG OL veleCOLION cet ae cL ols Uys 
Sraneduiters 0 80 Cement finishers be ee ee ee te te ne ee ee 0 55 
ry SE so "ees aig ts 0 83 Garpenters: and JOINTS 4.0.0 leans espe sia als 0 60 
Shaae Metal’ workers 0 65 Driver, horse and cart .. . 0 55 
Porraees ¢ i Driver, team and wagon .. 0 65 
IEUVeT) aula ce Stel ayaa pkavel Weis 0 40 
Bavyers. sens Pha ibonl yA 0 75 " 
Paishers hae Helpers. Sed ah ceh et 0 60 Engineers on Bren ereorion Saupe ceo ie Aoleies . 0 75 
Bib OSrond 0 40 Electricians inh WATECIMIEM ) uo ou ie 9) ayait iota 0 65 
Welders on steel deal) SiR}. ts 0 85 Tathers, metal’ . ac 
wy agdhinan 0 30 WADOUTELS °c vajsemmarst eae: ¢ 0 40 
Motor truck dee a 0 45 
Motor truck driver and fvoan 
IUGOR Ss GOUS cst state) ied se luais hie sake a mevamlens 1 45 
Construction of a public building at Pointe 5 3 ba ae eGakna ibaa! yee ae 
Claire, P.Q. Name of contractor, Mr. Emile teers 2200 2" be ve Py Ae ie, 0 70 
Frenette, Quebec, P.Q. Date of contract, Plasterers’ helpers ‘Qnixing and tempering 
February 11, 1938. Amount of contract, material) . ote ee ae ee 0 45 
$19,605 and unit prices for any additional Painters and glaciers... Pde ; ~ 
work. A fair wages schedule was inserted in Dinibors and sisamiitee helpers ery pen 
the contract as follows:— assigned to help tradesmen) . 0 35 
Dee bens Rooferswifelttandigravel\y. .te Gey owe re 0 45 
Stonemasons .. .. . 0 80 
Mcticit aid ponowe; mises opontac aaron! | AP USEPA C CE UE SOME Tay 
ey cs mortar 3 35 
ma yd Tab hee a3 “te ah Stonecutters (granite! Tandietodeliand! Hines 
reise ORY Oia J bid Si lala aae StONG) 9 anes ws ea dele en Suey 0 65 
alia adi gis ve te ee ee ee ee es Hise Structural steel workers ...... .. . 0 75 
Driver, team and wagon .. .. .. .. .. oe hs 0 55 “a better iri o.& 
HD TEVCTe ien sich 0 30 Ta 
OTS) car aeriare bic, on0),! sioghaa weemakeehacdiae 0 70 
-e piasine Cnside “wiremen) 0 55 Terrazzo layers’ Biter Be hen a 0 55 
— ae Ma DOurers: sare slate. cate vat Putites, eels 0 35 
Marble setters .. . x werden. 0 70 cae sae ‘ x in , oo 
lei — driver .. .. 0 35 Marble setters’ helpers (ani ¥ men PE a iS 
fe) “e Moe So and truck!d sie help tradesmen) . 0 35 
SoLONS: GAr sreys oe BATI UE S 1 85 
Ornamental iron woukets ora ARE 0 50 
pales eee eee 0 70 Construction of a public building at Prince 
iteein ne g and tempering pers Rupert, B.C. Name of contractors, Bennett 
Paliterveanik paniebs s Sdiaiss). eregied Sunes 0 50 & White Construction Co., Ltd., Vancouver, 
Plumbers and steamfitters .. .. .. 2. 2. «- 0 55 B.C. Date of contract, January 31, 19388. 
Appin and, gravelss.72 Oe ee ae Amount of contract, $124,785 and unit prices. 
Si lowakeorus? helpers Gitne itil viento A fair wages schedule was included in the con- 
MROTIBE), acy nin ad 0G ha <eiseé: na) ox nw ov ROOD OS tract as follows:— 
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Brick and hollow tile layers.. .. .. «. «- 
Brick and hollow tile layers, aye eh 
(tempering and mixing mortar).. i 
Carpenters and joiners .. . : 
Cement and concrete mixer aretet: 
Gasoline or electric .. .. . 
DSUGAIN Di scuys tems eee ia 
Driver, horse and hee ‘ 
Driver, team and neon crete yell (abou 
Drivers Sat as 
Electricians Fioside ice. Wien ars 
Engineers, on steel erection .. .. .. os «+ «. 
MUA DOULCES, coin eel teed tote) sas tictad loje. Bie, Wed she tate 
a phers wMetal yc. weve | <isliuelemeesus 
Marble setters .. ... 
Marble setters’ helpers ‘(all neni iMasigndd to 
help tradesmen) . Boe 
Wastic Noor layers’ se) be esis! vec ete 
Motor truck drivers .. .. 
Motor truck driver and aks, 
ITO TLOLSA ror Senter 
3 tons . alt 
4A AGODS ives eh coieiiis's,geste 
DsCODS' les tes ae tate istenie 
Ornamental iron workers Smale ig tttee 
Painters and glaziers .. .. . 
PIASLETETS a.) eisiecie Weeh tors Hiotsamersyivs, otters asieaorspitars 
Plasterers’ helpers ee and mixing 
material) . WO rave oiemalccarans Sith ore 
Plumbers arid atenmiitters seer st te 
Plumbers and steamfitters’ helpers cau’ men 
assigned to help tradesmen) . 
FLOGTErs tel and ,OTavelita. suecimecuies ose tcl 
Sheet metal workers .. .. 
Stonecutters (granite, sand and, limestone).. 
Stonemasons .. .. 
Stonemasons’ helpers Ceripering’ aha meine 
mortar) . saa: ls al ; 
Structural steel workers sci eerste 
Me xsehtersieei sla wena vurebase sere whee te ed cones 
Tile setters’ helpers (all men assigned to 
help tradesmen)... . AEM Peay ng 
SPernaZzZONAViersaciges vc cals see ae sien cae eine 
errazzo.avers | Delpers.\. ieee: ae slit. series 
BV CHITUET ee sues. \ueeety crete atilieteghc ter yeaa 6 
Cement fishers’. ee eee te ae. 


Per hour 
$1 25 


0 50 
0 $5 


See OFF OF CCS 
Nie 


Norkr CTR ODS SH 
aooanoucdccdcea 


Construction of an Armoury at Hull, P.Q. 
Name of contractors, Concrete Construction 
Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. Date of contract, Feb- 
ruary 5, 1988. Amount of contract, $234,800 
and unit prices for any additional work. A 
fair wages schedule was inserted in the con- 


tract as follows:— 


Brick and hollow tile layers .. .. .. .- «+ «- 
Brick and hollow tile via helgers (mixing 


and tempering mortar) . aii eccdeuecteie.s 6 
Cement and concrete mixer Oo verator 
SUCAIM | ce! cies Be retain tree et verstaeedce« 


Gasoline or elécttic Se ele se Thee teen oaie\ 
Comenti finishers.) ies or sese as seis atens 
GarnontersieanlG | OMNES: cis. «e) scl la spies kes 
WDriveryUOrsOsANGuCAatticse iss Ge ss eel ee sess 
Driver, team and wagon .. .. .. os ee oo o 
Priveren.tads as sie iaGaseiel Tistcietnet. 6.6 
Electricians Gai Sereanen) ieee: 
UAUROTS SMNCUAL Fens ce.c). 01s! tale, 166 iyeie yore s tmeta vane 
Labourers .. .. . SECU DORIA COREE 
Marble and tile sottets. Are t38 5 ; 
Marble and tile setters’ helpers “(all ‘men 

assigned to help tradesmen) .. .. .. « «. 
Mastic floor: 

Layers .. .. Sites) “ele ae Ses 

Rubbers and Enatens 2 aia sterserebletlaa tk’ > 


Per hour 
$0 $0 


0 45 


oooocooccoocoeo 
joz) Bama nian 
SSRSSRARASE 


oo 


0 45 
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Per hour 
Rettlemen. \as deci « SR. Slade. 0 55 
Labourersits2 ciao ie Pek. Glide FEA. § 0 45 
Motor truck driver .. .. . SEY QUT 0 45 
Motor truck driver and derxiotesd 
1 to 2 tons .. 1 45 
BLONDES. Ws alae dices, OE eg ETE 1 95 
Ornamental iron eit eet tepiloxon goncp tones aL 0 60 
Plasterers .. .. oxo ROUCMLOL. SHU BY 0 70 
Plasterers’ haloes pee and tempering 
PRATCKIAL) i. Us iscloute aa ema eee 0 45 
Painters and \elaziers; «tvees oc «eae cae Se 0 65 
Plumbers and steamfitters .. .. .. .. .. e. 0 35 
Roofers, felt and gravel . 0 45 
Stonemasons .. .. .. 0 90 
Stonemasons’ helo (mixing and teuiperine 
mortar) . Sloe TOE OE 0 45 
cioesnatters ree the jobbe CANE. HAN 0 80 
Structural steel workers... Ho 4 acMnalee ote 0 75 
Sheet metal sworkers’. Weewemed «on dakee 0 65 


Terrazzo 
IGA YCLST cays seu ce « NTR 0 
Finishers and helper aH Ee de ot 0 
Labourers.” ey aR Serie os 0 45 
Watchman . on’ na 0 


Construction of a public building at Stewi- 
acke, N.S. Name of contractors, The Fundy 
Construction Co., Ltd., Halifax, N.S. Date 
of contract, February 7, 1988. Amount of con- 
tract, $12,900 and unit prices for any addi- 
tional work. A fair wages schedule was in- 
serted in the contract as follows:— 

Per hour 


Brick and hollow tile layers.. .. .. .. .. «. $0 70 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers (mix- 


ing and) tempering anortar) occ se wot vee Pre 0 35 
Carpentersand \joiners..\.25 54.28 seew sein nels 0 50 
Cement finishers .. .. .. Sia esapate's 0 50 
Cement and concrete mixer eielananss 

Steam’ WA Poss Ota Repos, Se koetatents 0 55 
Hlectric 27 sae ees SHED Vow west 0 40 
Driversacn ea S5) CB. saree ceee Bess 0 30 
Driver, horse Ri Oe iy a aes ahh 0 45 
Driver, team and "wagon .nu.c) et. te cee ene 0 55 
Electricians (inside wiremen) .. .. «. «- «- 0 55 


Engineers, operating, steam: 


Single or double drums .. .. . 0 55 
Three or more drums.. 0 65 
Engineers on steel erection .. .. Ah aes 0 80 
Hoist operator—Gasoline or eectite galtaned of 0 40 
Labourersis.)).-as eee seme. ahotneen. dite 0 30 
Mathers; metal. .\:s «6 veeelecu omy teseyh ete eats 0 50 
Motor truck aviGars oaks «ot SAS 0 35 
Motor truck driver and truck > 
Y'to 2°tons |.4.5 «afade sip ec Same Met cette 1 35 
3 TONS) 3. «kl oA) say obi cee OQ Ae See 1 83 
AV TONS specs LED cereale «dieu iaveabae'e 2 35 
(Ornamental iron Hotere weoetctios ahteitl }..atta 0 50 
(Painters and. ‘glaziers, 2<,.<, 2c, «cs wok ws eel 0 50 
WAGRUCTCTS) ss} 26 sods oeoey caw oe CoRR EER CREE 0 70 
Plasterers’ helpers age and tempering 
material) . ae ‘ gris wows 0 35 
Plumbers aft is earn Aibtduas 3. best savis bh. dose 0 55 
Plumbers and steamfitters’ helpers (all men 
assigned to help tradesmen) .. .. .. ss « 0 35 
Roofers, felt, and. gravel .,.. sodser dow.iet 0 35 
Roofers, shingles (wood, asbestos).. .. .. «. 0 50 
Sheet metalmworkersiit. avis: «wedo. & 0 55 
Stonemasons .. .. . F 0 70 
Stonemasons’ helpers iting. ands Weatipdriny 
mortar) . Pie ayes tad Sh rgaTe. Pea 8 0 35 
Stonecutters Pea geh oo ote Sy. es SH 0 60 
Structural steel maorieots pean Pn 5. . LEG 0 75 
Welders and burners on steel erection BIS 0 80 
DNA COUNGI Gicic sa AS asa) ee Be eee oe 0 25 
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DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORT 


Construction of a reinforced concrete build- 
ing on Welland Ship Canal reserve land in the 
Welland Ship Canal yard at Port Weller, 
Ont., to be used for housing Welland Canals’ 
stores. Name of contractors, Brennan Paving 
Co., Ltd., Hamilton, Ont. Date of contract, 


February 16, 1938. Amount of contract, 
$23,679. A fair wages schedule was inserted 
in the contract as follows:— 
; Per hour 
Blacksmith . ae ee: $0 60 
Blacksmith’s chelper Bk. SNe 0 45 
Bricklayer tay.) Meee as 0 90 
Ganpentert cai joou ¢.6 0 70 
Compressor pperiton (Casoune or el geek ip 0 50 
Cement finisher .. 48 0 60 
Concrete mixer operator: 
Steat, . <5 2s ST 0 65 
Gasoline or Mockeic 5 cL Ee es 0 40 
Driver team ANG: WacON dy...) cduidaula sheimect 0 75 
HDEIVEr esses cee 0 40 
ILECtVICIAIe yy Wha) ere) Sab oa.e 0 70 
Engineers, operating, steam: 
Single or double drums . 0 65 
Three or more drums . 0 75 
Engineers on steel erection .. .. 0 80 
Firemen, stationary (qualified) . 0 45 
Labourers .. .. note 5. tae 0 40 
Motor truck avivas. ac eat 0 45 
Painters"and g#laziers’.. .... . 0 65 
Plumbers and steamfitters .. ... OLS 
Plumbers and steamfitters’ helpers Calls men 
assigned to help tradesmen) . 4 0 45 
PIMC ee ae ee ht as EUR Re Leaf 0 50 
Rigger . : 0 50 
Roofer: 
Composition .. 


Felt and gravel.. Siar 18 Glikates ols 
Shingles, wood, asbestes DIMES 
Sheet metal . a ace 
Structural steel a em 2 
Welder and burner .. .. . Meee 
Welder and burner on sipel arctan 4 
Watchman .. 


ooooccocooo eo 
®@ CODonna eG 
Aaoncncocoaoe 


GROUP “B” CONTRACTS 


Manufacture and Repair of Equipment, 
Supplies, Interior Fittings, eic. 


Note.—Each of the contracts noted under 
this heading contains the “B” Labour Condi- 
tions referred to in the introduction to this 
article. 


DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL DEFENCE 


Nature of Contract 
Pransmitters (@)pe. 242 


Contractor 


.-Canadian Marconi Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, P.Q. 
Transparent hoods (7) com- 
plete with windscreen, etc., 


formairerattit. he .. Armstrong Siddeley Motors 


Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. 
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Nature of Contract Contractor 
Winter caps .. .. » ee «- Jay Wolfe Inc., 
Montreal, P.Q. 
-- Dennisteel Corporation Ltd., 
London, Ont. 
.. Workman Uniform Co. Ltd., 
Montreal, P.Q. 
Workman Uniform Co. Ltd., 
Montreal, P.Q. 
Broadcloth collars and shirts. Canadian Converters Co., 
Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. 
. .»The Tebbutt Shoe & Leather 
Co. Ltd., Three Rivers, 
P.Q. 
Light weight woollen drawers Mercury Mills Ltd., 
Hamilton, Ont. 
Mercury Mills Ltd., 
Hamilton Ont. 
, Canadian Industries 
Montreal, P.Q. 


Steel cupobards.. 
Blue serge jackets.. .. .. 


Warm great coats .. .. «. «. 


Boots . 


Light weight woollen shirts.. 


Gale powders. stile cm sieys Ltd., 


DEPARTMENT OF PuBLic WorRKS 


Contractor 


Vancouver Machinery Depot 
Ltd., Vancouver, B.C. 


Nature of Contract 
1 winch for dredge 305 .. .. 


Post Orrice DrEpartTMEentT 


Nature of Contract 


Metal dating stamps and 
type, cancellers, etc. .. .. Pritchard-Andrews Co. of 
Ottawa, Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. 
Rubber stamps, daters, etc.. Pritchard-Andrews Co. of 
Ottawa, Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. 


Contractor 


Letter carriers’ uniforms .. Pollack & Dorfman, 
Quebec, P.Q. 

Letter carriers’ uniforms .. Boston Clothing Co., Ltd., 
Winnipeg, Man. 

Letter carriers’ uniforms ..Horn Bros. Woollen Co., 
Ltd., Lindsay, Ont. 

Letter carriers’ uniforms .. Tayside Textile Ltd., 


Tayside, Ont, 


-. Pritchard-Andrews Co. of 
Ottawa, Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. 

Bell Thread Co., Litd., 
Hamilton, Ont. 


. Hamilton Cotton Co., Ltd., 
Hamilton, Ont. 


Seales and weights.. .. .. 
Mail bagging, fittings, etc... 


Mail bagging, fittings, etc.. 


Mail bagging, fittings, etc... J. Spencer Turner Co., Ltd., 
Hamilton, Ont. 

Mail bagging, fittings, ete... Walter H. Wickware, 
Ottawa, Ont. 

Mail bagging, fittings, ctc... Dominion Textile Co., Ltd., 


Montreal, P.Q. 


Cubok Mfg. & Supply Co., 
Ltd., Ottawa. 


Mail bagging, fittings, etc... 


Mail bagging, fittings, etc... Hugh Carson Co., Litd., 
Ottawa, Ont. 

Stamping machine parts.. .. Machine Works Ltd., 
Montreal, P.Q. 

Letter boxes and locks ,. .. Canadian Repair Shop Reg’d, 
Montreal, P.Q. 

Letter boxes and locks .. .. Martin Kiely Co., Ltd., 


Montreal, P.Q. 


.. Pritchard-Andrews Co. of 
Ottawa, Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. 


Letter boxes and locks .. 
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Royat CanaDIAN Mountep Porice f Per hour 
Engine Assembly— 
Navare oe aniraet Contractor Biiber GALE). dissandhvloss cocky! epadanere aeeaneD 
Moccasins .. .. .. .« -» «» Acme Glove Works Ltd., Hitter’s thelper \CAGH,)). sisc'e's) sje becgew oy bnee 0 40 
Montreal, P.Q. Machinikt (et) Lee. LY 0 65 
Black leather mitts .. .. .. Acme Glove Works Ltd., Machinist’s helper .. .. .. . 0 40 
Montreal, P.Q. Machines Operators y..)4.6 5 sok oh oan eRe) Tee 0 50 
Haversacks .. .. .. .. .. .. Woods Mfg. Co., Ltd., Sandblasters1 J! .s,atuwod. wives ob ois 
Ottawa, Ont. Ria ouicers ou eee oa wasn ition 0 35 
Eiderdown robes . . .. Woods Mfg. Co., Ltd., Fe Fame constructive ‘anil Aseenier see 
Ottawa, Ont. ; 
Pill 1j Dominion Teste Cotta BG per CALE eee hee. Wee ene oe 
Nand ee wok y ; pty Fitter’s helper (A.F.) 0... 0. ee ee eee 
Montreal, P.Q. Machinist 
Tooth Brushes .. .. . ..Canadian Industries Ltd., Machinigt's hagepdee emir ie A? 


Montreal, P.Q. 


Becks th. ha, es . .. Mercury Mills Ltd., 
Hamilton, Ont. 

Pea jackets .. .. .. .. ..... The Workman Uniform Co., 
Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. 

Trouser pocketing .. .. Montreal Cottons Ltd., 
Montreal, P.Q. 

Sleeve lining and _ black 

Silesia, Vow mn. .. .. Montreal Cottons  Lid., 

Montreal, P.Q. 

Brown Silesia .. . .. Montreal Cottons Lid., 


Montreal, P.Q. ° 

Dominion Textile Co.,. Ltd., 

Montreal, P.Q. 

.. Firth Bros., Ltd., Hamilton, 
Ont. 

.. Cluett, Peabody & Co. of 
Canada Ltd., Kitchener, 
Ont. 

. .. The Hartt Boot & Shoe Co., 

Ltd., Fredericton, N.B. 
-- «- Lhe Hartt Boot & Shoe Co., 
Ltd., Fredericton, N.B. 
. .. Caldwell Linen Mills Litd., 
Iroquois, Ont. 
Combination underwear suits The C. Turnbull Co., Ltd., 
Galt, Ont. 
Undershirts and drawers. .. The C. Turnbull C., Litd., 
Galt, Ont. 


Coftoniyslrectsie ein) ul elie 
Brown serge jackets .. .. 


Khaki broadcloth shirts. . 


Black ankle boots .. 
Riding fboots” ise Ne 


Hand towels .. .. 


Braces .. .. Paramount Suspender Co., 
Toronto, Ont. 

Khakidrilly ee). use -- Montreal Cottons  Litd., 
Montreal, P.Q. 

Broadcloth .. .. .. .. .. .. Montreal Cottons Ltd. 


? 


Montreal, P.Q. 


SPECIAL CONTRACTS 


Manufacture, Overhaul and Reconditioning of 
Aurcraft 


Note: The labour conditions applicable to 
contracts under the above heading are identical 
with those for building and construction work, 
except that one scale of minimum wage rates 
has been approved for all works of this nature 
undertaken in Hastern Canada (Ontario, 
Quebec and the Maritime Provinces) and 
another scale for all such works in Western 
Canada (Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta and 
British Columbia). It is provided in these 
contracts that working hours shall not exceed 
48 per week. 


DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL DEFENCE 


Complete overhaul of Civet IA engine 100 
05/546. Name of contractors, Armstrong Sid- 
deley Motors, Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. Date of 
contract, February 3, 1938. Amount of con- 
tract, $1,009.83 A fair wages schedule was in- 
eluded in the contract as follows:— 


Machine operator .. .. ..... 
Woodworker (joiner) .. .. .. 
Woodworker’s helper.. .. .. . 

Welder? 10. es ew os dean etic 33, 6253, 
Welder’s helper «<0. \0.0'3. %.. 1. BO 
Hlectrician «3+ .i.06' 05! ses eke 
Hlectrician’s helper... ..-.c"s.é'ed' estes’ se 
Painter ‘and doper® 7 very Aoem amen wae 
Painter and doper’s helper .. .. ...... .. 
Fabric worker—female .. .. .. .. .... .. 
Fabric worker’s helper... ..°..°.)°.3°. 


Upholsterer \1\),." ct. 2 tees 
Upholsterer’s ‘helper. :~.27°,2° oe eee 
Sandblasterwis si «dy. eres ek ene 
babourer dig) cty. ek nee 

Erector . 


© (OO (650) 20.6! Fale. Ted! panel @.6) Kee 


terector‘s “helper ae "<4 1a "ese kee aak 

Sheet metal worker .. .. .. .. . 

Sheet metal worker’s helper .. . 

FRIVERLEYE J... 9's ibie | Canis) aa Gee 

Rivetters’ helpers... 1.4)... fs a 

Apprentices to fitters, machinists, and 
sheet metal workers only—(16 to 21 years 


SSO S..0O°59050:0O © 2 Gere S'S :S'O © SO -S' C10 © 
OP COW HRP LORDKHL DOB KP D 


of age): 
Istuyeanie. ee 0 20 
2nd year.. .. 0 25 
Src hyearin. fees 0 35 


Notse.—Only one helper to be employed to each journey- 
man. 


No more than one apprentice to be employed to each 
five journeymen. 


Complete overhaul of Wasp series C engine 
Y45/1227. Name of contractors, Canadian 
Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Co., Ltd., Longueuil, 
P.Q. Date of contract, February 15, 1988. 
Amount of contract, $1,503.10. The preceding 


fair wages schedule was also included in this 
contract. 


Reconditioning, repairs and renewals of three 
Delta aircraft. Name of contractors, Canadian 
Vickers, Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. Date of con- 
tract, February 16, 1988. Amount of contract, 
$4,525.94. The preceding fair wages schedule 
was included in this contract. 


Complete overhaul of Wasp series C engine 
¥35/1218. Name of contractors, Canadian 
Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Co., Ltd., Lon- 
gueuil, P.Q. Date of contract, February 18, 
1938. Amount of contract, $1,073.67. The 
preceding fair wages schedule was included in 
this contract. 


Major reconditioning of Fairchild type P6 
Floats, including chassis and cables. Name of 
contractors, Fairchild Aircraft Ltd., Longueuil, 
P.Q. Date of contract, February 18, 1938. 
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Amount of contract, $1,006,02. The preceding 
fair wages schedule was also included in this 
contract. 

Carrying out certain modifications and em- 
bodying accessories in five Avro Tutor 621 


Landplanes. Name of contractors, Armstrong 
Siddeley Motors Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. Date of 
contract, February 19, 1938. Amount of con- 
tract, $7,875.90. The preceding fair wages 
schedule was also included in this contract. 


RECENT INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS AND SCHEDULES OF WAGES 


SUMMARY is given below of the more 

important industrial agreements and 
schedules of wages and working conditions 
that have recently been received in the depart- 
ment. Such agreements are summarized each 
month in the Lasour Gazette. In the majority 
of cases the agreements are signed by both 
the employers and the employees. Verbal 
agreements, which are also included in the 
records, are schedules of rates of wages and 
hours of labour and other conditions of 
employment agreed upon between the parties 
concerned, and in effect though not signed. 
In each agreement or schedule the rates of 
wages for the principal classes of labour are 
given, with other information of general 
interest. 


Manufacturing: Vegetable Foods 


KITCHENER, ONTARIO.—A CERTAIN BAKERY AND 
THE INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF 
TEAMSTERS, CHAUFFEURS, STABLEMEN AND 
Hewprers, Locat No. 552. 


Agreement reached following strike reported 
on page 280 of this issue. Agreement to be in 
effect from February 12, 1938, to August 11, 
1938, and thereafter until changed by 
agreement. 

Only union members to be employed, if 
available. Any others employed must join the 
union. The company will discuss any grievance 
of employees with their accredited representa- 
ives. 

Six days to constitute a week’s work. 


Vacation: employees with one year’s service 
with the company to be given one week’s 
vacation with pay. 

Wages: salesmen $8 per week and 13 per 
cent commission on retail sales and 6 per cent 
on wholesale sales, with a minimum of $18.50 
per week. Weekly minimum for stablemen is 
$20, and for route foremen $30. Temporary 
help to be paid $18.50 per week. 


If uniforms required, the company to pay 
half the cost and the employee the other half. 
Uniforms must have the union label. 


No strike or lockout to occur pending confer- 
ences between the union and the employer. 


Transportation and Public Utilities: Electric 
Railways 


Regina, SAsK.—City or ReGrina, STREET RAIL- 
WAY DEPARTMENT, AND THE AMALGAMATED 
ASSOCIATION OF STREET AND ELECTRIC RAIL- 
way Employers, DIviston No. 588. 


Agreement to be in effect from November 1, 
1936, (January 1, 1937, for wage schedule) 
and to continue until 30 days’ notice given by 
either party. 

No employee to be discriminated against on 
account of connection with labour organizations. 


Hours: motor conductors, 8 per day, 6 days 
per week, but shall be paid at rate of 8 hours 
and 20 minutes to include time for reporting. 

Overtime: to be paid at rate of 8 hours and 
20 minutes pay for 8 hours’ work, except 
between midnight and 6 a.m., when time and 
one-half to be paid. Work required after 
completion of schedule runs or work required 
on a man’s day off, to be paid at time and 
one-half. Time and one-half for work on 
holidays; for work on Sundays, time and 
one-quarter to be paid. : 

Vacation: employees with one year’s service 
or more to be given two week’s vacation with 


ay. 
: Wages for motor conductors: 46 cents per 
hour during first six months, 50 cents second 
six months, 55 cents third six months, 60 cents 
thereafter; inspectors $135 per month; haulage 
motormen $125 per month; freight conductors 
and switchmen 50 cents per hour. 
ages for mechanical barn and track depart- 

ments: electrician $135 per month; carpenter, 
blacksmith, painter and machinist 60 cents per 
hour; machinist and welder 63 cents; mechanic 
and general repairman 63 cents; general utility 
man 50 cents, car cleaners and fireman 45 
cents, lineman 63 cents, truck driver and 
lineman’s helper 51 cents, switchman 50 cents, 
trackman 45 cents. 

Uniforms to be supplied at half price to the 
employee during first year and free of charge 
thereafter. 


Workmen’s Wages Act, Quebec 
The following agreements and amendments 
to agreements have recently been made 
obligatory by Orders in Council and are noted 
in the next article: 


Bakers and Bakery Deliverymen, Three 
Rivers 

Boot and Shoe Industry, Province of Quebec 
(amendment) 


Fine Glove Operators and Blockers, Proy- 
ince of Quebec 

Clerks, Accountants, Stenographers, 
Jonquiére (amendment) 

Shoe Repairing Industry, Montreal (amend- 


etc., 


ment) 

Barbers and Hairdressers, Quebec (correc- 
tion) 

Barbers and Hairdressers, Hull (amend- 
ment). 


> 


Industrial Standards Acts 
The following schedules have recently been 
made binding by Orders in Council and are 

noted in tthe article beginning on page 336: 

ONTARIO 
Plasterers, London 
SASKATCHEWAN 
Bricklayers, Regina 
Taxi Drivers, Regina 
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WORKMEN’S WAGES ACT, QUEBEC 
Agreements Recently Made Obligatory and Other Proceedings 


N. Act respecting Workmen’s Wages which 
was summarized in the July, 1937 issue 
of the Lasnour GazeTrn, page 745, replaces 
the Collective Labour Agreements Extension 
Act but stipulates that the agreements and 
regulations made under the former Act con- 
tinue in effect for the period for which they 
were made. Under the Workmen’s Wages Act 
any party to a collective agreement made 
between the representatives of an association 
of employees and the representatives of an 
association of employers or one or more em- 
ployers may apply to the Lieutenant-Governor 
in Council through the provincial Minister of 
Labour to have those terms of such agree- 
ment which govern wages, hours of labour, 
apprenticeship, classification of operations, 
determination of classes of employers and em- 
ployees and all such provisions as the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor in Council may deem _ in 
conformity with the spirit of the Act, made 
obligatory on all employers and employees in 
the trade, industry, commerce or occupation 
within the district determined in the agree- 
ment. Notice of such application is published, 
and 30 days is then allowed for filing of objec- 
tions and the Minister may hold am inquiry. 
After this period if the Minister considers that 
the terms of the agreement “have acquired a 
preponderant significance and importance” 
and that it is advisable, with due regard to 
economic conditions, an Order in Council 
may be passed granting the application, and 
making the provisions of the agreement 
obligatory from the date of publication of 
the Order in Council in the Quebec Official 
Gazette. The agreement may be amended 
through the same procedure. A joint com- 
mittee must be formed by the parties to an 
agreement made obligatory under this Act 
and the Minister may add to such committee 
representatives nominated by employers and 
employees not parties to the agreement. The 
committee is to make its own by-laws and 
when these are approved by Order in Council 
and published in the Quebec Official Gazette, 
the committee is constituted a corporation. A 
joint committee may require certificates of 
competency from workers within the. scope 
of the agreement in towns of 5,000 or more, 
and such by-law must be approved by Order 
in council and published in the Quebec Official 
Gazette. Proceedings under the Collective 
Labour Agreements Extension Act were sum- 
marized in the Lasour Gazerre from June, 
1934, to July, 1937. Proceedings under the 
Workmen’s Wages Act are noted in the issues 
beginning July, 1937. 


Recent proceedings under this Act include: 
the extension by Orders in Council of agree- 
ments affecting bakers and bread deliverymen 
at Three Rivers, operators and blockers in 
the fine glove manufacturing industry 
throughout the Province, the lithographic in- 
dustry throughout the province and printing 
trades at Montreal; the amendment by 
Orders in Council of the agreements affecting 
the shoe industry throughout the Province, 
clerks, etc., at Jonquiére and neighbouring 
towns, the shoe repairing industry at Mont- 
real and barbers at Quebec and Hull. 
Requests for the extension of new agreements 
were published in the Quebec Official Gazette 
as follows: commercial establishments at 
Donnaconna in the issue of February 19, 
horseshoers throughout the province in the 
issue of February 12, barbers at Missisquoi in 
the February 26 issue; a correction to the 
request previously published for the exten- 
sion of the agreement affecting dairy em- 
ployees at Quebec, in the issue of February 
5. A request for an amendment to the 
agreement affecting barbers and hairdressers 
at Rouyn and Noranda was published in the 
issue of February 26. Notices of the approval 
by Order in Council of the constitution and 
by-laws of certain joint committees and of 
the requiring of competency cards in certain 
industries are also noted below. 


Manufacturing: Vegetable foods 


BAKERS AND Bakery DeELIVERYMEN, THREE 
Rivers— An Order in Council, approved 
February 23 and published in the Quebec 
Official Gazette, February 26, makes obliga- 
tory the terms of an agreement between 
L’Association des Majitres-boulangers, section 
des Trois-Riviéres (the Association of Master 
Bakers, Three Rivers Section) and L’Union 
Nationale Catholique des Boulangers et Dis- 
tributeurs de Pain, Incorporée, des Trois 
Rivieres (the National Catholic Union of 
Bakers and Bread Deliverymen, Incorporated, 
of Three Rivers), from February 26, 1938, 
to August 25, 1988, and shall be renewed 
every six months until either party gives 
notice to the Department of Labour 30 days 
before the expiration date that they desire to 
repeal it. 

The territorial jurisdiction comprises the city 
of Three Rivers, the towns of Cap de la 
Madeleine, Pointe du Lac and within 15 miles 
of their limits on the north shore of the river, 
also the county of Nicolet for those bakeries 


selling part or all of their production within 
the above territory. 
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Hours are not specified, but it is provided 
that bakeries not equipped with special ma- 
chinery may not bake more than 30 bags of 
flour per each workman baker, or if equipped 
with special machinery, not more than 40 bags 
of flour per each workman baker. No work on 
Sundays or on eight specified holidays. 

Overtime pay is provided for by the clause 
which states that if a bakery exceeds the 30 or 
40 bag per baker, each workman baker to be 
paid 70 cents per each supplementary bag. 

Minimum weekly wage rates: journeymen, 
$23 for first baker, $19 for second baker and 
$16 for all other journeymen bakers; appren- 
tices, $6 for first year, $8 for second year and 
$12 for third year. (These wage rates are $1 
per week for journeymen and from $1 to $2 
for apprentices, higher than those in effect 
under the previous obligatory agreement). For 
bread and cake deliverymen, $9 per week plus 
a 7 per cent commission on money collected with 
a minimum of $15 per week. Assistants to 
deliverymen only allowed if the regular de- 
liveryman is handicapped and then only with 
the permission of the joint committee and at 
a minimum wage of $6 per week to be paid by 
the bakery. Bakers selling bread to salesmen 
who then resell it to the consumers must pay 
such salesmen a minimum of $15 per week for 
their work, or if such salesmen furnish their 
vehicle, a minimum of $25 per week. 

Not more than one apprentice allowed in 
each bakery. 

The certificate of competency is required of 
journeymen bakers. 


Manufacturing: Boots and Shoes 


Boot AND SHOE INDUSTRY, PROVINCE OF 
QueEBEec—An Order in Council, dated Febru- 
ary 9 and published in the Quebec Official 
Gazette, February 12, with correction in the 
issue of February 26, amends the previous 
Order in Council for this industry (LABouR 
GazeTTE, October, 1937, page 1156) by 
making certain changes in the classification 
of operations and by defining the zones for 
the application of the minimum rates for 
women, as follows: zone I, the Island of 
Montreal and within a radius of 10 miles of 
it; zone II the city of Quebec and within a 
radius of 10 miles of it, zone III, other muni- 
cipalities of a population of 3,000 or more 
and within a radius of 5 miles of them; zone 
IV, municipalities of less than 3,000 popula- 
tion. 


Manufacturing: Fur, Leather and Mis- 
cellaneous Animal Products 


Fine Gove OpszratorS AND BLOCKERS, 
PROVINCE OF QuEBEC.—An. Order in Council, 
approved February 9, and published in the 
Quebec Official Gazette, February 12, makes 
obligatory throughout the province the terms 
of an agreement between certain manufactur- 
ers of fine gloves and Le Syndicat des Opera- 
trices et des Bloqueurs de Gans Fins de Mont- 
real (The Union of Operators and Blockers 
of Fine Gloves of Montreal), from February 
12, 1988, to February 11, 1939, and thereafter 
from year to year subject to notice. 


The jurisdiction includes the stitching, hem- 
ming, examining and blocking of fine gloves. 

Hours: 9 per day, 4 on Saturday, a 49 hour 
week. 

Overtime only permitted on permission from 
the joint committee, and any overtime so per- 
mitted to be paid at the regular rate. 

Wages: the province is divided into three 
zones, and a schedule of piece rates payable in 
each zone is included in the agreement. The 
joint committee to fix prices of operations not 
specified in the agreement. This Committee 
is also to decide whether an operator should pay 
for a glove that has been ruined. Employers 
may not charge needles to the operators. 

One apprentice allowed every ten operators 
or fraction thereof, and apprenticeship to be 
for one year. Helpers are not allowed to work 
on sewing machines. 

Minimum weekly wages for apprentices: $7 
during first six months, $9 during second six 
months. 


Manufacturing: Printing and Publishing 


Agreements affecting printing trades in the 
Montreal District and lithographers through- 
out the province were made effective by Order 
in Council as published in the Quebec Official 
Gazette, February 12. These will be sum- 
marized in the next issue of the Lasour 
GAZETTE. 


Trade 


CLERKS, ACCOUNTANTS, STENOGRAPHERS, ETC., 
JONQUIERE, KmNoGAMI, ARVIDA AND St JOSEPH 
D’anma—An Order in Council, approved 
February 23, and published in the Quebec 
Official Gazette, February 26, amends the 
original Order in Council (Lasour GazeErTTe, 
December, 1937, page 1388). 

The agreement is to be in effect until 
November 11, 1938, and thereafter from year 
to year, subject to ‘notice. 

Hours: Provision is made for retail com- 
mercial establishments in Jonquiére and_Keno- 
gami remaining open until 9 p.m. from Decem- 
ber 15 to January 1 


Finance 


CierKs, ACCOUNTANTS AND STENOGRAPHERS, 
JONQUIERE, KENOGAMI, ARVIDA AND ST. JOSEPH 
D’AuMa—These workers employed in financial 
institutions are included in the amendment 
noted above under “Trade.” 


Service: Public Administration 


CLERKS, ACCOUNTANTS AND STENOGRAPHERS, 
JONQUIERE, KeNnoGAmi, ARVIDA AND St. JOSEPH 
D‘AuMA.—These workers employed by muni- 
cipal and school corporations are included in 
the amendment noted above under “Trade.” 


Service: Custom and Repair 


Suozr Reparrinc Inpustry, Monrreau.—An 
Order in Council, approved February 9, and 
published in the Quebec Official Gazette, 
February 12, amends the previous Order in 
Council (Lasour Gazerre, August, 1937, page 
922), by adding to the contracting parties: 
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Le Syndicat des Maitres-Cordonniers de Mont- 
réal (The Union of Master Shoe Makers of 
Montreal), The National Shoe Repairers Pro- 
tective Association, Inc., and the Montreal 
and District Shoe Repairers Employees’ 
Union. 


Service: Personal and Domestic 


BARBERS AND HAIRDRESSERS, QUEBEC.—A cor- 
rection to the Order in Council which was 
noted in the Lasour Gazmerrs, January, page 
103, was published in the Quebec Offical 
Gazette, February 5, stating that the closing 
hour on Saturdays is 10 p.m. 

BarBers AND Harrpressers, Hutt—An Order 
in Council, approved February 9, and published 
in the Quebec Official Gazette, February 12, 
amends the previous Orders in Council 
(Lasour GazettE, August, 1935, page 731 and 
June, 19387, page 696) by providing that the 
minimum weekly wage rate for barbers be 
$16 per week plus 60 per cent of receipts in 
excess of $25. (The previous minimum rate 
was $20 plus 50 per cent of receipts over $31.) 
An increase in the prices to be paid for hair- 
cuts on Fridays and Saturdays and eves of 
holidays was made. Weekly minimum wages 
for apprentices were reduced and now range 
from: $4 after first six months to $11 during 
fifth six months, 


Joint Committees 
The constitution and by-laws of the joint 
committees set up under the following agree- 
ments were approved by Orders in Council 
and published in the February 12 issue of the 


Quebec Official Gazette: 
Bakers, Montreal. 
Paint Industry, Province of Quebec. 
Building Materials, Province of Quebec. 


Barbers and Hairdressers,. Hull (amend- 
ment). 


Certificates of Competency 
Certificates of competency were made obli- 
gatory under the following agreements under 
Orders in Council noted in the following issues 
of the Quebec Official Gazette: 
Building Trades, Montreal, February 12. 


Building Trades, Drummondville, Feb- 
ruary 26. 

Men’s and Boys’ Hats and Caps, Febru- 
ary 26. 


Furniture Industry, February 26. 


Clerks, etc., Jonquiére and other muni- 
cipalities, February 26 (amendment). 


INDUSTRIAL STANDARDS ACTS 


Schedules of Wages and Hours Recently Approved by Provincial 
Orders in Council in Ontario and Saskatchewan 


In four provinces—Ontario, Alberta, Nova 
Scotia and Saskatchewan—legislation provides 
that, following a petition from representatives 
of employers or employees in any industry, the 
provincial Minister charged with the adminis- 
tration of the Act may himself, or through a 
government official delegated by him, call a 
conference of representatives of employers or 
employees. This conference is for the purpose 
of investigating and considering the conditions 
of labour in the industry and of negotiating 
minimum rates of wages and maximum hours 
of work. A schedule of wages and hours of 
labour drawn up at such a conference, if the 
Minister considers that it has been agreed to 
by a proper and sufficient representation of 
employers and employees, may on his recom- 
mendation be made binding by Order in 
Council on all employers and employees in the 
industry in the zone designated by the Min- 


ister. The Minister may also establish an 
advisory committee for every zone to which a 
schedule applies to assist in carrying out the 
provisions of the Act. The administration and 
enforcement of the Act is placed in Ontario 
under the Industry and Labour Board, assisted 
by industrial standards Officers; in Alberta 
under the Board of Industrial Relations; in 
Nova Scotia under the Minister of Labour who 
may appoint inspectors; in Saskatchewan 
under the Commissioner of Labour and Public 
Welfare. Reviews of these Acts and amend- 
ments have been published in the Lasour 
GazeTTE, as follows: Ontario, in the issues of 
June, 1935, page 530, May, 1986, page 410 and 
May, 1937, page 505; Alberta in June, 1935, 
page 504, June, 1936, page 501 and June, 1937, 
page 640; Nova Scotia in June, 1936, page 
604; Saskatchewan in the issue of June, 1937, 
page 635. 


Ontario 


Construction: Building and Structures 


PLASTERERS, Lonpon—An Order in Council, 
dated January 28 and published in The Ontario 


Gazette, February 5, makes binding a schedule 
of wages and hours in the plastering industry 
in the city of London and adjacent district, 
from February 15, 1938, to May 1, 1938. 


Marcu, 1938 


Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44-hour 
week, for plasterers. For shift work, shift to 
be not more than 8 hours. No regular working 
hours are fixed for plasterers’ labourers. 

Overtime: in case of shift work, night shifts 
to be paid at one and one-seventh times the 
regular rates. Overtime to be paid at time 
and one-half. Necessary work on Saturday 
afternoons, Sundays and holidays, may be done 
only if authorized by the Advisory Committee, 
and then at double time. 
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Minimum wage rate for plasterers: 90 cents 
per hour. This rate may also be paid for 
night work if not more than 8 hours’ duration. 
The Advisory Committee may fix a _ special 
minimum rate of wages for any handicapped 
employee. No wage rate is set for plasterers’ 
labourers. 

This schedule does not apply to employees of 
manufacturing plants or industrial establish- 
ments who are employed in repair and main- 
tenance work including new installations and 
alterations of a minor nature. 


Saskatchewan 


Construction: Building and Structures 


BRICKLAYERS, STONEMASONS AND Tite SETTERS, 
Recrna—An Order in Council approved 
February 17, and published in The Saskat- 
chewan Gazette, February 28, makes binding 
the terms of an agreement between the 
Employers of the Bricklaying, Stonemasonry 
and Tile Setting Industry in the city of 
Regina and within a radius of 20 miles of it 
and the employed bricklayers, stonemasons 
and tile setters, from March 1, 1938, to 
February 28, 1939, in this zone. 


Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturday, a 44-hour 
week. 


Overtime: time and one-half until 7 p.m. 
All other overtime including work on Saturday 
afternoons, Sundays and four specified holidays, 
double time. 


Wages for bricklayers, stonemasons and tile 
setters: $1.10 per hour, foremen to receive at 
least 10 cents per hour extra. 


One apprentice allowed to any recognized 
firm in business for one year if they employ 
five bricklayers. Not more than two appren- 
tices allowed to work on one job unless 20 or 
more bricklayers are employed on the job. 


An important feature of the new regulations 
governing the United States housing program 
is the provision for insuring mortgages not 
only on multi-family structures, but also upon 
developments consisting of single family 
houses. Under this provision it will be 
possible for developers to obtain blanket 
mortgage financing, including funds advanced 
for construction, on groups of single family 
houses and then sell them on convenient 
payment plans or rent them as they see fit. 

The regulations will permit partial releases 
from the blanket mortgage as _ separate 
properties are sold. 

The Federal Housing Administration will 
insure mortgages up to 80 per cent of the 
appraised value of projects provided that, in 
the case of large scale developments con- 
structed under Section 207, the amount of 
the mortgage may not exceed $1,350 per room, 
and in the case of the smaller developments 
built under Section 210, the mortgage may not 
exceed $1,150 per room. 

The maximum interest rate which lending 
institutions will be permitted to charge will 


Transportation and Public Utilities: Local 
Transportation 


Taxi Drivers, Rearwa—An Order in Council, 
approved February 17, and published in The 
Saskatchewan Gazette, February 28, makes 
binding the terms of an agreement between 
the Regina Employers in the Taxi Industry 
and the Employed Chauffeurs, in the city of 
Regina and within five miles of it, from 
March 1, 1938, to February 28, 1939. 

Hours not to exceed 12 per day for six days 
each week, with one hour rest period each 
day; the hours of work each day to be com- 
puted from the posted time of starting. 

Wages for regularly employed chauffeurs: 
$13 per week guaranteed plus 30 per cent com- 
mission on all business over $45 per week. 
Temporary employees to be paid 30 per cent 
commission on all takings, and must be em- 
ployed at least for four consecutive hours, with 
a minimum of 80 cents if the commission does 
not exceed this amount. 

Chauffeurs are responsible for any damage 
caused to their employers’ cars or to the person 
or property of any other person, caused as a 
result of the chauffeur’s negligence or lack of 
skill, such damages to be deducted from the 
chauffeur’s wages at the rate of 20 per cent 
of his regular pay and all his commissions. 


be 44 per cent on mortgages insured under 
Section 207 and 5 per cent on mortgages 
insured under Section 210. 

The mortgage insurance premium will be 
charged at the rate of one-half of one per cent 
annually on the outstanding principal of the 
mortgage. 

The multi-family and group housing opera- 
tions will be carried on separately from the 
small homes program designed primarily for 
individual ownership. A separate insuring 
fund of $1,000,000 has been set aside out of 
appraisal fees, collected by the Federal Housing 
Administration during the past three years. 

The Federal Housing Administration large 
scale housing program should not be confused 
with the slum clearance and government 
subsidy program of the United States Housing 
Authority. It is aimed primarily to promote 
the construction of housing facilities for wage 
earning and salaried families who by prefer- 
ence or necessity live in rented dwellings. 
Such families make up the great majority of the 
urban population and they, therefore, constitute 
the broadest market for new housing. 
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PRICES, RETAIL AND WHOLESALE IN CANADA, FEBRUARY, 1938 
Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles and Index Numbers 


In retail prices the cost per week of a family 
budget of staple foods, fuel and lighting and 
rent, was again slightly lower due to a decline 
in the cost of foods while the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics weekly index number of 
wholesale prices was little changed during the 
month being, however, slightly higher at the 
end than at the beginning due mainly to ad- 
vances in the animal products group. 


The cost per week of a list of twenty-nine 
staple foods for an average family of five in 
terms of retail prices in sixty-nine cities was 
$8.59 at the beginning of February as com- 
pared with $8.68 for January; $8.49 for Feb- 
ruary, 1937; $8.07 for February, 1986; $6.67 
for March, 1933 (the low point in recent 
years); and $11.83 for February, 1930. Dur- 
ing the month under review there was a sub- 
stantial decline in the cost of eggs as in the 
previous month. Other changes were con- 
siderably smaller, the most important being 
increases in the cost of butter, beef, veal and 
mutton and decreases in the cost of bacon, 
lard, flour, and evaporated apples. Including 
the cost of fuel and rent with that of foods 
the total budget cost $17.39 at the beginning 
of February as compared with $17.48 for the 
previous month; $17.12 for February, 1937; 
$16.58 for February, 1936; $15.41 for June, 
1933 (the low point in recent years); $22.12 
for February, 1930; $21.07 for February, 1922; 
$26.92 for July, 1920 (the post war peak); and 
$14.54 for February 1914. Both fuel and rent 
were unchanged in cost from the previous 
month. 


In wholesale prices the Dominon Bureau of 
Statistics weekly index number on the base 
of 1926 as 100 was little changed week by week 
during the month being, however, slightly 
higher at the end than at the beginning fol- 
lowing a downward movement during the last 
three weeks in January. Some comparative 
figures are 83:8 for the week ended February 
25, 88-5 for the week ended February 4, 84:2 
for the week ended January 14, and 83-0 for 
the last week in February, 1937. The latest 
figures available on a monthly basis are for 
January when the index number was 83:8 as 
compared with 82-9 for February, 1937; 72-5 
for February, 1936; 63-5 for February, 1933 
(the low point in recent years); 93-9 for 
February, 1930; 98-3 for February, 1922; 164-3 
for May, 1920 (the post war peak); and 64:8 
for February, 1914. In the grouping according 
to chief component materials the largest ad- 
vance occurred in the animal products group 
with smaller increases in the textiles 
and in the non-ferrous metals products 


groups while the wood products group, 
the iron products group, and the chemi- 
cal products group were lower. The vegetable 
products group and the non-metallic minerals 
products groups were little changed. Butter 
prices advanced sharply and at the end of the 
month were at the highest levels reached since 
1930. The prices of live stock and fresh meats 
also were higher while hides declined. In non- 
ferrous metals tin and copper advanced. 


Explanatory Note as to Retail Prices 


The table of retail prices and rentals shows 
the prices at the beginning of February of 
seventy-two staple foodstuffs, groceries, coal, 
wood and coal oil and the rent of six-roomed 
houses in sixty-nine cities throughout Canada. 
All prices are for delivered goods. The exact 
quality for which the quotations are given is 
set forth in the case of each commodity and 
every effort has been made to ensure that the 
quotations in each case refer to the same class 
of commodity in order that the statistics may 
be available for purposes of comparison from 
month to month, from city to city, etc. The 
price of foods and groceries in each city except 
milk and bread are the average of quotations 
reported to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
by: a number of representative butchers and 
grocers in each. Information as to prices of 
milk, bread and fuel and the rate for rent is 
secured by the correspondents of the Lasour 
GazettE, and also by the Bureau of Statistics. 

The quotations for rent are the prevailing 
rates for six-roomed houses of two classes in 
districts extensively occupied by workingmen. 
The first class is of houses in good condition, 
favourably located in such districts with good 
modern conveniences. The second class is of 
houses in fair condition, less desirably located 
but still fairly central, without modern con- 
veniences. 


The figures as to rentals are the rates in 
the leases or agreed upon between landlords 
and tenants. It is reported in many of the 
cities that tenants seriously affected by unem- 
ployment are not paying rent or are paying 
only part of the amount due. 

The weekly budget for a family of five, 
calculated in terms of the average prices in 
the cities for which reports are received, in- 
cludes twenty-nine staple foods, laundry starch, 
coal, wood, coal oil and rent, these being the 
items for which figures were available when 
the publication of retail prices statistics was 
begun, that is for January, 1910, in the Lasour 

(Continued on page 346) 
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COST PER WEEK OF A FAMILY BUDGET OF STAPLE FOODS, FUEL AND LIGHTING, AND RENT IN 
TERMS OF THE AVERAGE PRICES IN SIXTY-NINE CITIES IN CANADA. 


The budget is intended to show the changes in the cost of the items included, not to show the minimum cost or the quantities 
of different foods required for an average family 


































































Commodities |Quan-] (t) | (ft) | 1910] 1913 |Feb. |Feb. |Feb. |Feb. |Feb. |Feb. |Feb. |Feb. |Feb. |Feb. |Feb. |Feb.|Jan. |Feb. 


1900 | 1905 1914 | 1918 | 1920 | 1922 | 1926 | 1928 | 1929 | 1930 | 1933 | 1935 | 1936 | 1937) 1938 | 1938 


emcees | en | ee | er fa fe | | | | ef ef ff nn | | is | | 





c. Cc. Cc. c. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. c. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. c. c. 
Beef, sirloin...| 2lbs.| 27-2} 30-4] 37-6] 44-4! 48-0} 65-2] 73-2] 55-4| 57-2] 67-0} 69-8] 72-6) 41-0) 41-8) 46-4] 48-0] 50-4) 51-2 
Beef, shoulder.} 2 “ | 19-6] 24-6] 26-0] 29-6] 32-6) 46-4) 47-6] 31-4) 31-2) 39-2] 43-4) 46-2) 22-0] 22-6) 25-8) 25-8] 27-6) 28-0 
Veal, shoulder.| 1 “ | 10-0} 11-3] 12-8] 15-7] 17-0] 25-7) 25-9} 18-8] 19-2) 22-4) 24-3) 25-1) 12-2) 12-9] 14-7) 14-9} 15-2] 16-1 
Mutton, roast./ 1 “ | 11-8] 12-2} 16-8] 19-1] 20-8] 31-9] 33-1] 26-2] 29-5) 29-8) 30-5) 31-3] 17-3] 20-9] 21-8) 22-2] 22-0] 22-4 
Pork, leg. so... 1 “ | 12-2) 13-1] 18-0] 19-5] 21-9] 34-1] 37-0) 27-5) 29-1) 25-3) 27-5] 30-1] 12-2) 19-9) 21-3) 21-2] 22-1] 22-1 
Foie yess 2 “ | 21-8] 25-0] 34-4] 35-2] 34-6] 63-2! 70-6) 51-6) 54-0] 50-6) 53-0) 54-8] 27-0] 38-4] 40-8) 40-2) 41-8) 41-4 
acon, break- 

fast..........| 1 “ | 15-4] 17-8] 24-5] 24-7] 26-0) 45-6) 52-2] 39-3) 41-7] 36-8] 37-8} 39-6] 17-4] 31-9] 29-1) 29-0} 30-7) 30-3 
Lard, pure.....| 2 “ | 26-2] 28-2] 40-6] 38-4] 37-4] 67-4) 78-4) 41-6] 49-4) 43-8) 45-0] 42-8) 23-6) 29-8] 34-4) 33-4) 32-8] 31-2 
Eggs, fresh....| 1 doz} 25-7} 30-0] 33-3} 33-7) 42-6] 63-8] 83-9] 56-2] 50-5] 51-8] 49-7] 59-7) 28-8) 32-9) 33-9) 31-6) 38-3) 32-0 
Eggs, storage..| 1 “ | 20-2} 23-4) 28-4] 28-1] 35-4! 49-0) 63-5) 47-7) 41-5) 44-2} 41-4) 51-8) 22-5) 27-0) 28-9) 26-3) 31-3) 26-9 
Milky. 1. 2 Sa2 6qts.| 36-6] 39-6} 48-0] 51-6) 55-2) 71-4) 91-2] 78-8) 73-8) 73-8] 75-0) 77-4) 56-4) 61-8) 61-8) 64-2) 66-0) 66-0 
ab 2\bs.| 44-2) 49-4] 52-0) 58-0] 61-4] 95-4]131-8] 77-0} 90-8] 84-6) 88-0) 84-6] 44-6) 48-6] 52-8] 54-0} 62-2) 64-6 

utter, cream- 

OLy). 3.4 .akaa- 1 “ | 25-5) 27-7] 31-9] 33-9] 35-3] 52-8] 73-9] 44-7| 49-8] 46-4] 48-3] 46-4) 25-7} 28-0} 30-1] 30-8] 34-7) 36-0 
Cheese, old 1 “ | 16-1] 17-6] 18-5] 20-5} 21-8] 33-2) 40-7] 31-9/§32-9]§32-21§33-8]§32-6]§19-4)§19-7/§20-5|§22-6)§23-3)§23-3 
Cheese, new 1 “ | 14-6] 15-7) 17-5] 19-1] 19-6} 30-4] 38-0) 28-7/§32-9}§32-2/§33-8]§32-6)§19-4| §19-7|§20-5|§22-6] §23-3)§23-3 
Bread......... 15 “ | 55-5] 58-5] 66-0] 61-5] 63-0)112-5)136-5)105-0)114-0)115-5}115-5}117-0} 84-0/§88-5) 93-0) 100-5)108-0}108-0 
Flour, family..J10 “ | 25-0} 28-0) 33-0} 32-0} 32-0) 65-0) 76-0) 47-0] 54-0)§52-0)§49-0]§52-0)§26-0) 34-0/§35-0]§42-0)§45-0/§44-0 
Rolled oats....| 5 “ | 18-0] 19-5] 21-0} 22-0} 21-0] 37-5] 40-5) 27-5) 29-0) 31-5] 31-5) 31-5} 23-01§26-0| 26-0) 28-0) 29-0} 29-0 
Rice. «4.4... 288s 2 “ | 10-4] 10-6] 10-4] 11-4] 11-6] 20-2) 31-6} 19-2)§21-8)§21-2]§21-0/§20-4] 16-0) 15-8)§15-8)§16-2)$16-4)$16-4 














picked....... 2 x 8-6] 9-4! 10-8] 12-4] 11-8] 33-8] 23-2) 17-0] 16-0] 15-6} 22-2] 20-2) 7-6! 10-2) 10-8} 14-4) 11-4) 11-2 
Apples, evapor- 

ated: .|. she. rs 9-9} 7-7] 11-5) 12-0} 12-6) 20-5] 27-9) 21-7) 20-0) 19-4} 20-8] 20-9) 15-1] 15-2) 16-0] 16-1) 15-9) 15-2 
Prunes, med- 

ium size..... 1 “ | 11-5} 9-6} 9-9) 11-9) 12-0) 17-2} 26-0] 18-5) 15-8] 13-4) 13-6) 16-4] 10-6] 12-6] 11-2) 11-5) 11-4) 11-2 
Sugar, granula- 

COG. 3.d akios 4 “ | 91-6) 22-0] 24-0) 23-6] 22-4) 42-0) 64-4] 35-2) 31-6] 32-4} 30-4] 28-8) 22-8] 26-0) 24-8] 25-2] 26-0) 26-0 
Sugar, yellow..| 2 “ | 10-0} 9-8} 10-8} 11-0} 10-6] 19-8) 30-4) 16-6] 15-0} 15-0) 14-2] 13-8 +2) 12-6) 12-2) 12-2) 12-8] 12-8 
Tea, black....} 3 “ | 8-2] 8-3) 8-7| 8-9) 9-0] 12-7] 16-3) 13-6/§17-9]§18-0)§17-7/§17-5)§10- 6} §13-1)§13-0/§13-0)§14-4/§14-5 
Tea, green..... 4 « 8-7| 8-7) 9-1) 9-3) 9-1) 12-2) 16-9} 15-0/§17-9)§18-0]§17-7|§17-5) §10- 6) §13- 1] §13-0) $13 -0)§14-4)§14-5 

Offe@......... es 8-6} 8-8} 8-9} 9-4) 9-4) 10-2) 15-0] 13-5) 15-3) 15-2) 15-2) 14-9) 10-1) 9-6} 9-1] 8-8) 8-8] 8-8 
Potatoes.......]30 “ | 24-1] 28-0} 30-3] 36-0} 40-0) 73-7)130-3| 53-3] 97-4) 54-2) 43-9] 83-5] 31-6] 25-0} 43-5] 60-3] 32-2] 32-0 
Vinegar........Jhe at °7 7 7 8 “7 -9} 1-0} 1-0] 1-0) 1-0) 1-0 9 9 9 9 9 “9 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
All Foods.....)...... 5-48] 5-96) 6-95) 7-34) 7-75112-54/15-77|10- 61111 -50/11-03)11-15)11-83) 6-70) 7-59) 8-07) 8-49) 8-68] 8-59 

Ch Cy TEC. aly Gs) Wages. | LCopln Gob lace uy |) eCsanl de Ce dt Came [iy Gem) oe c. | c C., | eevlse. 
Starch,laundry| 41b.| 2-9} 3-0] 3-1) 8-2] 3-2! 4-6] 4-7] 4-2] 4-1) 4-1] 4-1] 4-0} 3-8] 3-8} 3-8] 3-9] 3-9] 3-9 
Coal, anthra- 

CITC. bisects: heton| 39-5) 45-2) 48-1) 55-0] 53-8] 74-1) 90-1/109-0)118-3]102-8]102-2)101-2] 96-2) 94-8] 93-0] 92-3] 90-3] 90-3 
Coal, bitumin- 

OUS.5.Ascenw « 6 | 31-1] 32-3) 35-0) 38-7} 39-0] 58-3] 65-9! 70-5! 66-2} 63-8] 63-1] 63-1] 58-9] 58-9] 58-8] 58-7] 58-7] 58-6 
Wood, hard...|“ cd.} 32-5} 35-3] 38-8] 42-5] 41-9] 64-8] 76-5] 79-6) 76-5] 75-4) 75-8! 76-5] 62-3] 62-0] 60-4] 59-5] 60-5} 60-4 
Wood, soft..... | 22-6) 25-5] 29-4] 30-6] 31-6] 49-4) 58-81 57-9] 56-2) 56-2) 55-2) 54-4] 47-0] 46-2] 45-3] 45-1] 45-1] 45- 
Coal oil....... 1gal.| 24-0) 24-5) 24-4] 23-7| 23-4) 25-8! 32-4] 31-7] 30-0) 31-2] 31-1] 31-1] 26-8] 27-3] 26-9] 26-8] 26-8] 26-5 
Fuel and $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

ight. 2b =| .4. 8 1-50) 1-63) 1-76) 1-91) 1-90) 2-72) 3-24) 3-49] 3-47] 3-29] 3-27] 3-26] 2-91! 2-89) 2-84! 2-82! 2-81! 2-81 

$ $ $ $ $ $ : $ $ 
Rent.......... + mo.| 2-37] 2-89] 4-05] 4-75] 4-86] 4-49] 5-66) 6-93] 6-86) 6-89] 6-94] 6-99) 5-97] 5-54] 5-63] 5-77) 5-94) 5-94 
tiTotals.......]......] 9-37/10-56)12-79/14-02)14-54/19-89]24- 71|21-07|21-87| 21-25) 21 -41)22-12/15-61)16-06/16-58]17 12/17 -48]17-39 
AVERAGE (COST OF STAPLE FOODS BY PROVINCES 
; $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Nova PCOLIan... | teak 5-61) 5-83] 6-82) 7-29) 7-51)12-50)15-95]10-85)11-68]10-95}11-08}11-83] 7-13] 7-76) 8-20] 8-43) 8-79) 8-68 
Prince Ed. Island. ..-| 4°81] 5-26) 5-81) 6-34] 6-79/10-97/13-41) 9-77)10-67| 9-84) 9-97/10-83] 7-05) 7-24) 7-69] 8-10) 8-61) 8-32 
New Brunswick......}| 5-38] 5-83] 6-55) 7-04] 6-53)12-65/15-52/10-88/ 12-00] 11-02/10-98}11-58] 7-07] 7-85) 8-29] 8-46) 8-90] 8-81 
Quebec she ae etets bag oats 5-15] 5-64} 6-33] 6-87] 7-24/12-37|15-11/10- 23) 11-25) 10-221}10-43]11-09] 6-31) 7-01] 7-57) 7-87) 8-19] 8-09 
Ontario ds olathe oS sie oe 5-01] 5-60} 6-50] 7-20) 7-53)12-66)15-86/10-46)11-59/11-04)11-12)11-77| 6-58) 7-56] 8-10} 8-48) 8-66) 8-54 
Manitobal:c8.!.4 228 5-85) 6-19] 7-46] 7-87! 8-36)12-04)16-06/10-45]10-51/10-59]10-92}11-59| 6-54) 7-25) 7-74] 8-62] 8-42) 8-27 
Saskatchewan........ 6-86] 6-92] 7-86] 8-25] 8-27)12-69]15-34)10-611/10-92}11-29)11-40)12-00}) 6-46] 7-46] 7-68] 8-49] 8-58) 8-55 
Alberta hi Ae i 6-02] 6-50] 8-00} 8-33] 8-55)12-87/15-87)10-21)10-85)11-14)11-37|12-07| 6-42] 7-53] 7-71] 8-38] 8-44) 8-41 
British Columbia....| 6-90] 7-74) 8-32] 9-13] 9-11/12-61}16-66]11-59]12-11/12-05]12-16]/13-02! 7-36) 8-38} 8-81] 9-45] 9-61] 9-55 





{December only. §Kind most sold. 
TtAn allowance for the cost of clothing and sundries would increase the figures by about 50 per cent. 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING 
ooo 








Beef Pork Bacon 
rey 

ao} bes a a} vere) re} es) 

jal oeaeh tees es ate fi Se fog ee 

LOCALITY | g iy 5 co) a i) 8 ey aa) .o 26 

= Be ete : 6a | 4 fa 185 .).9% et eee 

mol @o} ao) Salac] Ss | ao | Gs | Sos] 25 |] dd | Od 

#o| Eel 2flSelis| 22 | Ss | d2 |25s| 38 | 38 | gs 

stealaa]}28] Sal os Sk Sa of | ade a a 

eee eau erie fe S| Be eu. é ss 

cents | cents | cents | cents | cents| cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (average)......... 25-6 | 21-2 | 18-9 | 14-0 | 11-6 16-1 22°4 22-1 20-7 30-3 33:7 55-3 
Nova Scotia (average)........ 29-3 | 23-4 | 20-0 | 14-6 | 12-3 13-5 15-0 22°5 20-5 28-4 31-5 53-6 
IS Gney 0. oh. eelas yae.ce 30 Si eos Sa aL oea MOO Heh ael Ih. tsk. ee cieileinieie aie oie 25-2 22 28°7 32-3 55-4 
3—New Glasgow......cce- 30 24-4 | 21-5 | 15-1 | 12-2 Laie ee eee 23-2 19-6 26-8 30-3 53-4 

Ser AIMNOTH GMs bcin stn eke eeteekat Sake Le wetereit LEE LUTE | SRIN W REETS  3F9] Ag 20 18 28 30 55 
AE ATER es crs cele: aiaie es 26-4} 19 19 13:3 | 12 11-4 15 21-7 19-6 27-4 31-1 53-3 

Sida JAA Sol RAIA Ae AS 3 25 22 16 13 LOT are e 3 20 22 30-5 32-6 60 
GL TUTOn. se cece scoters 30 25 18 12 LOO Tes SST oie cee ab 25 PLOT 29 32-5 56:3 


(lp BT Chaslottetown: 25-6 | 22-2 | 19-8 | 15-1 | 13-7 12-5 18-0 21-0 17-7 28-5 31-9 54-3 
New Brunswick (average)...| 28-9 | 21-9 | 18-9 | 14-3 | 11-4 14-7 18-8 21-2 21-7 29-3 33-1 57-1 


8—Moncton..............6- 26-4 | 20-3 | 18 13-5 | 11-2 15 18 22-7 20 28-3 33-6 57-5 
9—Saint John............. 28-2 | 19 19-4 | 13-8 | 11-3 13 23 -3 22-3 21-7 28-3 32-1 55 
10—Fredericton............ 31 23-2 | 18 15 12-2 16 15 22-2 20 30-5 32-8 58:7 
11—Bathurst............... 30 25 20 15 ADE) APRA PER te near 17-5 25 30 Fy erwaidl Is Ree 
Quebec (average)............ 23-5 | 20-0 | 17-5 | 13-6} 9-2 16-2 23°94 20-3 18-8 28-4 31-4 54-8 
12—Quebeos ys osc Vee 23-3 | 19-7 | 14-6 | 13-1 8-2 19-1 23-9 19-3 18-1 25-2 27-9 48-3 
18—Three Rivers.........-. 25-9 | 21-2 | 16-1 | 14-4 9-7 17-6 26-3 21-5 17°3 31-7 33°6 56-9 
14—Sherbrooke........ cevel alee | 2o°1 1 20-1 | 15-31 1025 16-5 25-5 21-3 20-2 27-3 29-8 56-6 
16—-Sorele bo) /2 ls esate« ec--| 19-4 | 18-6 | 16-8 | 11-3 8-4 13 18-3 18-4 18-9 28-7 32 55 
16—St. Hyacinthe.......... 18-8 | 17-3 | 17-5 | 12-8 | 8-7 17-7 22-7 16-7 17-3 28-8 34-6 51-5 
17—St. Johns.........0.06-. 27-5 | 20 15 14-5] 9-5 15 25 21-5 18 29-5 30-8 53-7 
18—Thetford Mines......... 19 18-5 | 18-5 | 14-5 | 7-7 20 21-5 20-5 DO PUL ste siteacls lamer 60 
19—Montreal..............-. 25-7 | 21-4 | 23-6 | 12-7 9-5 13 24-5 20-9 20-2 27-4 30-3 56-4 
QO ee lees «itereneate 24-1 | 20-4 | 20-2 | 14-1 | 10-3 13-5 25°8 23 19-4 28-5 31-9 55-2 
Ontario (average)............ 25-7 | 21-8 | 19-5 | 14-8 | 12-3 17-7 23-1 22°79 21-1 29-2 32-6 54-9 
ZI——OETA WB 6 ok oid oer sceis, eieue oe 27-21 ).22°3 1, 22-1 1S 11-6 15-7 24-3 21-1 19 28-8 32-1 57-6 
22—Brockville............. 29 24-2 | 20-7 | 13-5 | 10-4 15 25 21-5 20-5 30-4 33-6 57-4 
28—Kingston............... 23-7 | 19-3 | 19-6 | 14-3 | 10 14-3 23 22-4 20-2 28 31-9 52°9 
24—Belleville.............. 22-7 | 17-8 | 17-2 | 13 9-7 17-7 21-5 20-5 19 29-5 31-9 53-1 
25—Peterborough.......... 28-6 | 23 21-2 | 16-4 | 14-3 21-8 25-7 22-8 21-2 28-7 32-5 54-2 
26—Oshaw32.......ccceecees 22 19-5 | 18-1 | 13-4 | 12-5 I SSCA eet le Ah atl 21-2 19-6 25-8 31-1 55-3 
27— Orillia. eke Saekteehvee 24-3 | 19-3 | 20-3 | 18-7 | 18-5 20 24 24 21 29-4 33-7 55 
28—FOrOntO aes ws see cs es 28-4 | 23-4 | 21-8 | 15-4 | 13-9 18-4 23-7 23-8 22-3 30-5 35°5 56-9 
29—Niagara Falls.......... 25-2 | 22-7 | 21 15-1} 11 17-6 18 21-2 19-4 29-1 32 53-2 
30—St. Catharines.......... 25-1 | 21-6 } 21 15-7 | 11-8 ibys 22-7 21-7 20 27°2 31 ied 
31—Hamilton.............. 26-3 | 22-9 | 22-1 | 15-9 | 14-4 19-2 23°1 22-4 25 28-2 30-9 55-2 
32—Brantford.............. 25-9 | 22-5 | 19-5 } 15-6] 11-6 17-9 25-2 22°38.) donne 27-9 31-3 54-5 
33 Galty. os eae ues a 27-7 | 23-3 | 21 16-3 | 14-8 20 27°5 25. Oye Sera 29-5 33-5 52-9 
34—Guelph............ee00- 23 20-5 | 19-4 | 14-6 | 13-4 18-2 19 20-6 19-7 27 30-8 53-3 
35—Kitchener............-. Zoo |eteont ae 15-1 | 13-2 18-1 26°5 22-3 18 28 30-5 53 
36—Woodstock............. 26-8 | 23 19-3 | 15-7 | 12-1 17-6 22-7 23-4 23 28-8 32-2 54 
87—Stratford............... 23-7 | 20-3 | 16-3 | 14-7 | 14 19-7 20 23-3 24-5 28-7 31-9 54-9 
88—London..............6. 26-4 | 22-2 | 19-6} 14-6 | 12-3 17-7 23-1 23 20-5 29-4 32-9 54-3 
39—St. Thomas............ 27-1 | 22-7 | 20-4 | 14-7 | 12-3 17-8 25 23 20-2 28-9 32-4 54-8 
40—Chatham.............. 24-8 | 21-6 | 20-1 | 15-4} 11-1 17-8 23 22-1 20 28-9 31-9 54-1 
41—Windsor...............- 27-7 | 23-3 | 20-3 | 15-5 | 13-8 17-6 25 23 21-5 28-4 30-7 56-7 
42 Samia, -./hutcmeisiees ae 23-6 | 20-2 | 16-8 | 15-4 | 12-5 17-3 17-7 22 22-4 26-8 31-1 55-2 
48—Owen Sound............ 23-8 | 20 16-8 | 14-6 | 11-9 16-7 17-5 21-6 19 28-8 82-2 50-5 
44—North Bay............. 26-7 | 22-3 | 20 15 12-3 5 WeSC eg a 22 22-2 30-4 33-1 54-3 
456——Sud bury eee eee es 27-2) 23 19-2 | 14-3 | 12-7 15-7 21 23 20-9 29 33-7 54-5 
46—Cobalt........... mlaicaee 22-5 | 22 14 13 ae aN caters ee otal hteaeia fae 5 ale 22-5 23-2 29-2 oO 52-5 
47—Tim mins) dior cho dieleis 28-1 | 23-7 | 22-7 | 15-2 | 11-3 19 26°5 26°5 23-4 30-6 33-6 55-1 
48—Sault Ste. Marie........ 27-9 | 24 21-5 | 18-8 | 11-2 16-9 21-7 24 21-6 30-2 33 58-2 
49—Port Arthur............ 25 21 17 15 12-3 UOe Sullot espe ciete 24-3 22-8 35 Ble 58 
560—Fort William.. ....| 27-9 | 20-9 | 18-2 | 13-6] 12-1 17-2 od 24-6 21-6 33-9 36-9 58-6 
Manitoba (average)... Peace 24-6 | 20-3 | 20-2 | 13-2 | 11-3 13-2 21-3 21-7 20-1 34-6 38-0 56-0 
51—Winnipeg............... 25-8 | 20-6 | 20-3 | 12-9 | 11-6 12-2 22-6 23-4 19-6 33-8 36-7 56-6 
62-——Brandon: esos s oileee ee 23-3 | 20 20 13-5 | 11 14-2 20 20 20-5 35-4 39-3 55-4 
Saskatchewan (average) .| 22-71 17-7 | 16-4 | 11-5 8-9 12-6 18-9 19-9 20-7 34-3 37°8 56-7 
§8-— Regina ere. 6.52 eek 23-9 | 18-2 | 17 11-5 | 10-1 12-1 19 20-4 20-5 33-2 37-3 58-6 
564—Prince Albert.......... 20 15 15 10-5 6-5 11-5 20 20 18 37-1 4] 53-6 
65—Saskatoon............6. 22-3 | 18-3 | 16-8 | 11-8 8-9 13-9 19 20-1 19-2 34-9 37-4 56-2 
56—Moose Jaw...........¢. 24-4 | 19-4] 16-8 | 12-1 9-1 12-9 17-5 19-2 25 31-8 35-5 58-5 
Alberta (average)............ 22-8 | 18-1 | 16-2 | 11-7 9-5 12-7 20-1 20-5 19-7 30-9 34-7 53-1 
57—Medicine Hat.......... 25-2 | 19-6 | 18-6} 14 12-1 14 29 20-4 20-6 33-8 37°5 55 
68—Drumbheller............ 22 18-5 | 14 11-5 7 12-5 20 21 20 32 34-4 51-7 
59—Edmonton............. 19-7 | 15-4 | 14-9 9-4 7:8 12-1 13-5 18-7 19-1 29-1 33 52-8 
60—Calgary.............00. 23-5 | 18-7 | 17-1 | 12 10-4 13-6 22-8 21-5 18-8 31-9 35-9 55 
61—Lethbridge............. 23-7 | 18-2 | 16-2 } 11-7 | 10 11-5 19-2 21 20 27-7 32-7 51-1 
British Galambta (average).| 26-7 | 22-1 | 19-9 | 14-1 | 13-6 16-5 20-1 24-1 22-1 35-0 38-8 57-8 
62—Fernio..........cc00080 23-5 | 20 20 12-2 | 14-5 13-3 26 22 22 33-4 387-2 60 
63—Nelson..............6. 25 20 20 14-5} 14 14-5 22-5 25 22 35-7 40 60 
64——“Erailernsoter neces: 25-7 | 23-3 | 19-3 | 14-8 | 14-5 17 25 25 23-6 36-2 40-7 58 
65—New Westminster...... 27-2 | 21-8 | 17-4 | 12-3 | 13-1 15-5 25-3 23-6 21-8 33-4 37-2 56-1 
66—Vancouver............- 29-3 | 23-4 | 20-5] 14-5 | 14-5 17 26-2 24-2 24-4 34-4 37-3 58-2 
67—Victoria.. 4ii.6 022 cess. 2874 1° 23°5 | 21-77) 15-1 | 14:2 16-9 24-5 24-8 20-8 36 39-2 56-2 
68—Nanaimo............... 26-6 | 22-6 | 19-4] 15 13-1 20-4 26-5 25 20 33-9 88-1 57-5 
69—-Prince Rupert.......... 27-5} 22-65|21 | 14 | 11-2] 17-2] 25 23-5} 22-4] 37-2] 40-9| 56-4 


a. Price per single quart higher. b. Pricein bulk lower. 6. Grocers’ quotations. 
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Fish Eggs Butter 

A a 4 = 

2 | a a] & ¢ |3 a. 8 6 

ail ae eS ra Me Piel aes, | ois 3. | ag ri 
a © uO “3 D = <a SiO eS fs « or go I) -O 
eee 8s jase) € | ds |og.| 3. [88 =| 88 | osl, Os] 22 (2.] #8 
Sasi(ses|fad| 84 | 8S | Bs4] SS Ievcs] 8s | Tes |S8es] so | Fes] ss 
eS | 207 [ses] oe A OS bk we [ooeel ge [oo og a. ag Pep, ag 
VEE (sas / see +o +2 0 #39 2 [gio si ® $22 ham OF 240 4’ @ St 
S85 | sag] Ses i par go |yaal sa Van aa é alZamal ma san A 
o q = 3} eI fy (e) O Bes a 





od Sf —_-———. 
—— | ———————__— —— | — -- . | — — ef ee f 


sents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 


10-7 ROD [omen <4 leciees > 43-3 13-3 14-1 16-1 16-3 36-7 31-5 10-3 33°2 38-1 
10 28D Te deees | esesle 42-8 13-2 14 15-2 15-7 37-7 825i) MLOaL2 oni aes 2s 37-4) 1 
10 29-4 Foo eee few e eee 47-5 13-5 14-6 19-8 15-8 37-4 33-4 11b 32-7 37-5 | 2 
Bice 23 lo) Gk desc ouaricae gouge omer 45 14-4 15 14-3 15-7 34-6 32-5 8c 33 37-4 | 3 
12 Sb4 PoCakaee ts castes » + 43-3 12-3 11-7 16-3 16-8 35:8 29-1 11 -Bapwgsae 38-1 | 4 
Bape oc (6icoo sae Boos USee) SURE nRS Bbc Mea HS 22) 0 Hews. | 15-3 16-3 39:3 333 10c 34 39-4] 5 
sma mleela ce tisig es of s cones sip» els tsley + 40 13-3 15-3 15-9 17-3 35:5 28-2 10 33 39 6 
Pee Se aa°O |. SoRons A... 2e.i op &E5-0 13-2 15-2 18-8 15-7 30-5 24-9 |9-0-10-0) 31-1 30-21 7 
14-5 29-5 Age5 bss hs.8. 46-9 14-3 16-2 17-4 16-2 33-2 28-9 10-8 32-8 37-0 
13-5 AS? d/h. ae Sees. i-m lee ois» 42-3 14 15-4 16-3 16-3 38-7 32-1 10 32-8 37-4 | 8 
14-4 30-3 UE I Se 45 14 14-8 21-4 15-5 36:3 29-5 12 33-4 38-1} 9 
15-5 29 ZOUP inset. 8. 53-3 14-7 16-4 17-8 18-1 34-1 29-3 11 34-4 37-4 {10 
BS tea SOR |p RRR is. eebele |e Same. 8 14-4 18 14-2 15 31-7 24-5 10e 30-7 35 j11 
14-0 26-4 14-9 9-2 49-3 14:5 15-1 14-3 16-0 34-4 29°3 10-2 31-7 34-9 
Br ko (St Ba Weg | Bl ns IA Si A | I 12 12-5 16-7 34-5 28-1 11 32-6 36 = 412 
10-2 yA Aan ee a 41-2 10-6 15-2 16-3 16-4 40 32-9 Alb .eaag ses y 34-6 {13 
15-6 20° 1 ORR, ae Bee 16 16-4 15-5 15-4 35-4 31-3 ll-la} 32-4 35-4 }14 
AOAC Po Sse ee Gb elesmeette seed eaters silo fee ates, stelfosd ceetiets 18 10-2 15-7 34-5 29 9 30 34-4 415 
14 25 9-1 BOO 4. Oh .a. 14-5 14-5 12-6 15 30-4 27 Ob. ER 34-8 16 
stv sjeteoieref se Sten esi] - Maem ES Clemo ts elf WSN IPL RCRA UPR See, 15 16-2 35 31-4 D6 ARs REY WOE 2 417 
Fis: S| (RICA goes (OR A) IIS eat 5) SO Ae] Se | EE 13-3 12-7 17 31 27: 31 34-8 418 
15 30-1 19-2 8-6 50 20 16-6 20-3 15-3 34-7 28-5 } 11-12 33-8 35:6 119 
15-3 25-6 16-5 9 56-7 11-3 15-1 13-6 16 34 28-2 11 30-3 34-3 120 
15-5 22-4 18-8 16-2 52-0 13-1 17-3 24-6 15-4 30-6 26-2 11-5 33-8 36-1 
15-7 26-3 21-4 7-1 60 21-1 16-3 24-4 15-2 32-4 26-7 11 31-9 35:7 {21 
atathae’ale’s PD Bee ae EO) A ae i def 15-7 22-7 15-4 28-4 25 LOWE NSS Gr 22 
15 23-2 20-7 8... Whe. 50 17 15 24-5 14-8 30:3 25-2 10 31-6 34-9 123 
Ma claeiebe. cll ate Steet al SER 6 le wiofomede atic « ofetolats: 4 18-5 17 23-8 14-7 27-5 25-8 10b 34-9 35-7 124 
ei etors lf oe sees ESP sks Sawant ceed a 16-6 14-9 25-9 16-3 27-4 23-4 11 34-3 36-1 125 
15 20 LH | ts: as 50 15 18 24-2 15-4 31-8 27 11b 34-5 36-2 }26 
abe Sete Ap oe tee aici LAN Hine tec. abe Veteerae at, QUES 18 23-4 17-2 28-2 23-4 11 33°5 36-8 {27 
16 28-6 19-9 10-8 <n A 19-6 27-9 14-9 32 26-7 1S «« vtNeeeje ees 36°5 {28 
Bt) Sg at bl Se Ole hte steeds St te sitevse's 17-3 18 24 14-7 SON) Peden de 12 34-5 36-7 |29 
Bi) SAA Oty tft Aas ab eee at. Sere a hd 15 26-1 14-5 30°6 23 12 34 36 = {30 
17-7 27-5 2304 | Olea dls 53-3 16-7 17-2 27-9 14-5 30-2 27-7 12 36 36:3 431 
fo tin ale all otal steie nats, al ols stele ei a] o's chattels af ole ates o's 4 17-2 17 27-6 14-3 27-4 24-9 il 35-5 36-8 }32 
Peietetole all ats 'o eee ies ais (t ctelerals all ote ohetevale «fists stetelee 4 15 17°5 25-9 15-7 28-6 24-2 11 34 36:2 433 
14 19-5 15-7 PANN Pgs ots 16-3 17 22:8 14-1 28-2 22-8 11 31-2 36 «134 
15 23 +3 ESD | White ten o's BO. ad 19-5 25-2 14-6 28-4 24-4 11 33 35:9 135 
Bart. dis oo! (ain 3 46) 5. ie. caine ied. 1p dip, isco. ieee 16 14-5 24-3 14-8 25-2 22 ED io she OT OR Bo O5136 
Raa Aare 22 2) Ve De a EBD 15 26-4 14-8 27-5 23-1 11 31 35-5 437 
12 20 NGOS Ui eta Sea 40 15-9 16-7 28-4 15-2 29-5 25-2 11 34 35-9 138 
12-5 22 LS HE Res 50 16-9 17-2 29-5 14-9 29 25-6 11 36-5 37 «139 
sty lomtelele cad Mele daty ole sflicke chtelt «Sf ov es «6 pare aiaotate 4 16 18-7 25-5 14 24-5 20-8 11 32 35 = {40 
15-2 23-7 Mites Wl ste. ais 6 60 17-5 17-5 26-7 14-1 29-8 24-7 1D sy altcsarst dda 35-1 j41 
He steteleles 22-7 16 12 50 16-7 16-3 27-5 15-2 29-1 25-7 11 34 36-1 [42 
Bret: Sigs) Bdge Seas edie G5 an) hee deta (BGR 6 Se ae 18 17-7 24-8 14 25 22-6 il 34-5 36-2 {43 
Ws Peter ohe Bo hin a, ko Ps a Rd 15 16 25 16-2 36:7 32-3 12 35 36-7 144 
A: Ser 20:3 18 10 40 17-7 18 18-3 16-9 De Cae 14b |........] 36-6 [45 
18 20-3 Ro | (a, See 50 15-5 21 16-7 17-7 38-2 32-3 10b> «Hb ng 88 37-3 146 
17 23 25 12 60 19 19-2 16-4 17-8 36-3 31-6 14-3a} 35 36:7 {47 
SER « 20-5 20-4 S| he gee 16-4 18-2 25-2 16-7 34 31 12 33 36-5 148 
ROE. 0 Hott tate oes Oe Whe weds oe ee ets a YO 17-8 23-9 15-8 38-2 31-6 11 34-5 36-8 149 
18 23-7 yee es Se 55 17-5 18-7 23-7 16-1 39-4 34 11 32 36-7 {50 
a1:5 23°2 15-6 Pe ON A «322 21-9 17-6 27-3 13-8 31-2 24-2 9-2 29-7 34-8 
23 23-4 17-4 ZB OS + Ean eee 21 17-9 28-4 13-3 33-4 26 LOS Bibs BO 34-8 j51 
20 23 Ce Pe) Se ee ee 22-7 17-3 26-1 14-2 29 22-3 8-3a] 29-7 34-8 {52 
21-7 22-4 10-1 226 SOM. 3 sie 23°6 18-9 16-7 34-9 31-3 ra 11-8 28-79 34-2 
20:3 21-9 12-3 USO Wh della 6.28 233 18-7 16-3 14-4 29-2 23 12 27-6 33°4 153 
21 24 9 SSM Wao ialsi sie 25 18-4 14-9 14-1 35-1 30-1 11 28-6 35 [54 
20-4 21-6 9-2 TOY 6 IE a SE 21-2 17-9 17-4 14 31-7 25:6 12 29 33°9 155 
25 23°3 10 LOE | i.e aoe 25 20-4 18-2 13-3 29-3 24-1 12 29-6 34-4 156 
21-5 22-2 11-4 De 24-0 20-0 21-3 15-2 29-8 23°3 10-8 28-2 33-5 
22-5 22:°3 ED) Bee wed. 6 abate ah arent 25 21 23 15-9 30 23°3 11 29 33°9 157 
20-7 22 11 Seta hea a 25 18-5 18-7 16 34 26-7 10 27-7 32°6 158 
21-7 21-5 13-7 DZ SBA Reise «08 22°3 19-1 18-9 14-6 27°8 22-1 11 27-6 33°8 159 
21-3 21-9 11-2 HSU Bae eee 24 21-2 25 14-6 30-8 22-7 11 28-4 34-1 |60 
21-3 23-2 10 AS: Gp em ea 23-5 20-2 20-8 14-9 26-4 21-9 LL Oyifis eee ats 33-3 |61 
18-3 m1-1 14-1 CCU an See 23°41 19-9 26-3 16-9 31-9 26-3 11-6 31-3 37-6 
24 25 11 PAURIR | 18 Rit 23-9 23°3 20-6 15-7 37 30 10 28 36-5 162 
19 25 14 BD. GR ters isis 24 22 27-5 18 37-7 25 12-5a} 28-5 38-4 163 
23-2 27-7 13-5 te: | ete eee 23-7 21 27-4 18-3 39-6 32-7 12 Dal nes e258 36-9 }64 
15-8 WS a} Fatah. 5 3 S°Sa Bcc 22-5 15-7 23-4 15-6 26-2 22 10 34 36-1 165 
15-8 17-2 18 ego | Res aap 22-2 17-9 28-2 15-4 VALENS | CBSA 10: efwiedtet es 35-5 166 
15-4 atime | Pec ae VON BEA Ae 22-3 19-5 24-8 16-5 27-5 23-8 12-5a} 36-2 37°5 167 
clase BBbrc) oa o fecar Phar oom] Sieodpede | orders 23 20 37 17 29-8 25 119; + | SeGe RG 92105 
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2 o Pi ‘ Canned Vegetables 
° Ba 3 AE » | 
q a 4 o8 . ee er re 
por B o = ane ga at ces 5 
LOCALITY as | a = a =e fuse Mae 38 
4.82 8 = 
Bees | fe poe tek. Wee figs $3 | 28 | <4 
o= — Qa ~S> ao i) as 8-3 ~ a nN 
sz | Fz | sz | 232] 2a | ee | 38 | 2a | de | ge 
3) és oe iCLe re s BS Ey 5 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (average)................. 23°3 7-2a) 16-0 4-4 5-8 8-2 10-9 11-7 11-4 11-4 
Nova Scotia (average)............... 22-4 4-2 17-0 5-1 5-8 7:7 12-9 12-1 11-4 11-6 
I= Sydney.... ..6 indi ba cteate Melee 22-2 8 16-5 4-9 5-9 7-4 11-8 11-8 11-2 11-3 
2—New Glasgow......--ceesecess 21-5 7:3 17 5 5-9 7-9 12-9 10-9 10-6 10-7 
Sr AMNETSU IH. ccc vale sie ashe tates « 21-6 (| ee ae 5-1 5-7 6-7 11-3 10-8 11 11-2 
ET ALTAR 05 cic Sahota lode o eiatpiate tere 61s 22-4 6-6-7 17-8 5-1 5-7 8-5 16-7 12-5 10-9 11-3 
OD sWIDGSOL Bi. she's cidle so toate siete se 21-8 7-3-8 17 5-3 5-7 7-7 11-7 13-8 13-1 12-9 
Oa Pruro.. eee aa SEE o's Seer at ois 24-7 6-7-3 16-6 5-1 6 8 12-8 12-7 11-5 12-2 
7—P.H.1.—Charlottetown......... 22-7 8-0 18-3 4-8 5-7 76 14 12-1 11-9 12-1 
New Brunswick (average).......... 23-4 7-9 17-1 4-9 6-0 7-6 13-7 12-2 11-6 11-7 
S--Monotent te... 10. ial. ss ede hes 22-7 8 17-3 5 6-1 8-4 14-4 12-3 12 11-7 
9—Saint Job... 5... del. dede esl» « 23-8 | 6-7-3 19-1 4-8 6 7:8 13-6 11-7 11-2 11-6 
10—Fredericton............eeeeeees 22-3 8b 15 4.9 6-3 7:6 13-8 12-3 11 11-3 
11 Bathurstinn A ee ae 24-8 Satie) ei, eee 4-9 5-6 6-7 13 12-6 12 12-1 
Quebec (average)................05 20-7 5-9 13-7 4-4 5:7 6-4 10-6 9-8 11-2 10-5 
12-—Quebee. iii... dlls dae 0% 21-7] 5-9-5c} 14 4.7 5-8 6-6 10 9-9 10-3 10 
13—Three Rivers..............--+: 21-3 | 5-3-6 13-8 4.9 5-5 6-7 12-7 10-5 12-2 10:4 
14—Sherbrooke.............scse00- 21-3 6 12-8 4-4 5-9 6 11-5 9-9 11 10-8 
15—Sorel............ Pe AN te 20-3 4-7 14:2 3-6 4-7 5-9 9-7 9-4 11-1 10:8 
16—St: Hyacinthe, wich iso. Pee es 19-2 5:3 13-3 4 5-7 7 10-5 9-5 12-1 10 
17-36) Johns... Bye ake oe 3 20 4.7 14-5 4.2 6-5 6-7 9-5 9-7 12-7 11-8 
18—Thetford Mines................ 20-7 6 13-2 4-9 6 5-2 10-4 10 11 11 
19-—Montreal ees hs Wl ede Se eo Shle ote 224%) 6-7-3 14-6 4-6 5-6 7:6 9-7 9-8 10-6 10-1 
SOR EDUILe. Baie ahs dace Sembee. ave 20-1 |5-3-7:3 13-2 4-6 5-6 6-2 11 9-7 10 10 
Ontario (average)............000005- 22°8 6-9 15-6 3:9 5-6 8-8 10-9 11-2 11-0 lil 
21 Ottawa. is. oct sls gae cn eens ae 21-9 7:3 14% 5 5-9 8-5 11-1 10 10:3 10-5 
22-—Brockvalle!.. 3... fae. seen tits o< 21-3 6-7 13-9 4-8 5:3 7:8 10-8 10-8 10-3 10-3 
23=—IINTRbOM sc cleo cdide ole aattie Bite cs 20:6} 6-6-7 14-1 4-4 5-1 8-3 11 10-4 10-1 10-2 
24—Belleville.............cccceeees 22-4 6-6-7 13-7 3-4 5-4 8 10-1 10-3 10-2 10-5 
25—Peterborough.............e.00. 22-6 6-6-7 153 3-4 5-4 8-8 10-6 10-3 10-3 10-3 
26-——-Oshawa tir. cle clade ciciguies cite 60 23 6-7-7°3 16-5 3°3 5-8 8:3 10-1 10-7 10-3 10-3 
Qi OE IAe ee bss canes Meee oe 21-2 6-7 20 3°4 5-2 8-7 10 11-3 10-9 11-7 
QR MGOTONO ..a'-seicho sc Ade o's Sone bles ws 24-7 7:3 16-9 3-5 5-6 9 10 10-9 10-5 10-5 
29—Niagara Falls..............000- 23 7-3 17 3°6 5-6 8-4 10:8 10-3 10-4 11-2 
30—St. Catharines.........  ...... 22-8 7-3 17 3°6 5-7 9-7 11-3 10-1 10-7 10-6 
8i——Hamiltomy. sh. . oo lis dete as 274 16°7-7-3 16-1 3°5 5-6 8-1 9-8 10-7 10-4 10-3 
B2—-Branviord’,. ote... dae ae selene aie 23-9 7:3 16-4 3°3 5-6 9-4 9-9 10-9 10-5 10-3 
So——Galtr BiG hein gate Naat amen cime 24-2 7:3 16-5 3°4 5-4 8-5 9-9 11-7 11-1 11-2 
S4—AGUCIDD: Shes.s dec dos sic Some els ate 23-6 6-7 15-8 3-2 5:3 9-3 10-8 10:8 10-6 il 
35- Kitchener... 4). da. «> ce mewine oe 24-4 6-7 15-6 3-6 5-8 9-3 10-9 10-5 11-5 11-2 
86—Woodstock........ccceeceseees 23-1 6-7 14 3 5 9-2 9-7 11-6 10-8 10-5 
OU PULALLOLG. J. choise daeies Sie beetle as 21-8 |6-7-7-3 16 3-2 5-5 9-3 10-7 11-3 10-8 11-3 
BS HONdON. Bay sci saitatels'o gatmemee on 22-8 |6-7-7-3 18-2 3-4 5°38 9-1 10-8 11-8 11-4 11-1 
89—St. Thomas.....4..0...e.5050. 23-6 6-6°7 18-8 3°8 5-6 9-4 12-5 11-9 11-5 11-2 
40—Chatham) .......860 60 delceieinees 21-2 6 16 3°4 5-5 8-1 10 11-4 11-2 11-1 
AT OWANGSOP! ois.) c sles Sidle ac ated oe > 21-4 16-7-7-3 14 3°4 5-3 7:8 9-8 10-8 11 11-1 
Ae SATNID. MEL odes abate oe se eins are 23-4 16-7-7-3 18-8 3-8 5-6 9-4 12-5 12-2 11-7 11-2 
43—Owen Sound 22-3 6-7 14-3 3-4 5-1 8-7 11-5 10-4 10-4 10-5 
44—North Bay 24-1 16-7-7-3 12-7 4-8 6 8-9 12-1 12-1 11-9 12-4 
45—Sudbury....... eee 21-7 7°3 14.3 4-9 6-5 8-7 12-1 11-8 11-8 12 
46—Cobalt........... 22-7 6-7 14 5-4 6-5 9-1 12-4 11-9 12-5 12-5 
Ai UiMMINGS .. Saed deci neces oe 22 6-7 12-7 5-1 6-5 9-2 11-9 12-1 12 12-4 
48—Sault Ste. Marie 22-6 6-6-7 13-7 4-9 6-2 8-9 11-7 12 11-7 11-9 
49—Port Arthur 22-5 16-7-7-3 17-7 5 5-9 9-4 11-2 11-7 11-3 11-5 
50—Fort William 23 6-7-7-3 14 5-1 5-9 8-2 10-3 12-2 12 11-6 
Manitoba (average).............008. 24-7 7-0 15-8 4-8 6-0 9-5 10-2 13-4 12-1 12-5 
DLS Winnipeg. 2) ake «fa tioie e Cave othie's 9: 25-5 6-4-8 10-5 4.9 6 9 10-2 13 11-9 12-2 
O27 Brandon ...dehede + sa telesee.ess 23-8 16-4-7-1 15 4-7 6 10 10-2 13-8 12-2 12:8 
Saskatchewan (average)..... thes ea 23°79 7-3 16-3 4-9 6-1 9-3 10-7 13-4 11-8 12-2 
Do-—ORING he «ods oo She cabins es 24-4 7-2-8 18 4-9 6-4 9-5 9-9 13-5 11 11-4 
54—Prince Albert........-.eseseee- 23-6 6-4 16 4-8 5-9 8-9 11-6 13-5 12-8 12-7 
55—Saskatoon.......c.cscccscesces 21-9 604s Be SS ee 4-8 6-1 9-4 10:3 13-2 11-7 12-5 
56—Moose Jaw......cceccccececcces 24-7 8 15 4-9 5-9 9-4 11-1 13-3 11-5 12-2 
Alberta (average)..............0005- 26-2 7:8 17-7 4-9 6-1 8-9 10-3 12-8 12-0 11-9 
57— Medicine Eiat...............06. 27-3 8 15 5 5-9! 8-9 10-4 13-5 12-2 12-1 
58—Drumheller............--+e200- 26 6-8-8 19-5 5-1 6-7 10-3 10-8 12-7 12-5 12-5 
59—Hdmonton.........cccceesecces 25°3 7-2-8 18-4 4-9 6-1 8-3 10 12-8 12-6 12-5 
60——Calgary J 80.3 cc. gisc choles ae 27-9 8 18 5 6 8-6 9-9 12-7 11-7 11-7 
61—Lethbridge............eeeeeee- 24-5 Ba libata « « 4-6 5-6 8-4 10-4 12-2 10-9 10-9 
British Columbia (average)......... 26-7 9-5 18-8 5-4 6-3 7-4 8-3 13-2 12-6 12-8 
G2—HOrMiO, {24's 6 de cutads ve tke cates eis 27-2 10 17-5 5-2 6-2 8-4 9 13 12-5 12-5 
63—-Nolson if. « «dose bites hie afetionss 26 US| (ey ee OS Mor ake sls 7:5 10 13-5 14-5 13-5 
(ey Ee 1) Bes See ACTS per 24-7 10 16 5-7 6-5 8-1 8-3 13-5 13-8 14 
65—New Westminster.............. 26-9 9-9-6 19-6 5-2 6-2 6:9 7-7 12-4 11-4 12 
66—Vancouver...........seeeessees 26-4 9-9-6 20-1 5-3 6-2 6-7 7-9 12-7 10-9 11-6 
67—Victoria...... Pe eR ee Kobe Mee es 27-5 9 19-5 5-2 6-4 7°6 7:7 13 12-1 12-6 
GS— Nanaimo, <...f6.56560% sock ens 30 Cs (a 13s Ue ee 6-8 7-8 13-1 11-9 11-9 
69—Prince Rupert............00.-- 24-9} 9-10 20-3 5-5 6-2 7°3 8-2 14-6 13-6 13-9 


a. Chain stores etec., sell bread undelivered, at lower prices in most of the cities. b. Grocers’ tations. 
e. Including fancy bread. aa an 63 
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Potatoes Apples Py 
g s s |g 533 ; 7 f 
a | gs ye ere a aie 
a J = 6 be ; vs 0.8 A 
saee ace | a | gi | 22 [ga | 8] 22 | o2) | 33 
oo .| mS S Fr Sah Sis Pp (A wy) Cees) Fe ae Bi is 3 Ea 
Ho} cet 2 ops of Se) Bel ee | ase] 2 pds | ek | dS PRS 
48. e-3 S = Fl 4 a.e8 ae "3 O10 S ah ay 8 be 
egs| 22] 4 » | $8] 28 | 2a | ese] & gz EES ae Es 
ea 6 Ay em & ca} a ee 6) re 6) s 6) 
cents cents $ cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
5-6 5-8 961 20-3 21-1 15-2 11-2 16-9 15-2 58-9 17-6 53-9 43-9 
5-4 6-4 897 19-1 19-0 14-0 11-7 16-1 15-3 61-7 17-8 58-8 49-8 
4-8 6-8 925 19-5 25 13-3 12 14-8 AO. | Cee. L751 Cee) Meee 48-9 
5-2 6-4 °925 19-7 18-7 12-7 13-3 15-3 14-4 55 19-3 55 45-7 
5-5 5-2 +924 18-6 Wi7 14 10:8 16 Ta I eae, DS) On (OU aan ea A 
5-9 6-4 -878 18 18-6 15 12.2 17-3 17-3 70 17-7 61-7 48-3 
5-8 6-4 +922 19 1 Cas i Ck Set 10 17 1. SO Gil Ns ag ea 18-7 59 48-3 
5-3 7-1 °807 19-7 19 14-8 11-9 16-1 15-7 60 18-7 59-5 48 
5-6 6-7 -680 15-9 16294 a. 11-2 15-7 ge OY A ee VIPS Te 6 eek 47-5 
5-4 6-4 - 999 18-6 18-2 14-0 12-2 16-4 14-6 52-3 17-9 54-5 49-6 
5-2 6-1 93 18-5 20-4 13-7 13-1 16-9 15 55 17-3 55 54-4 
5-5 7°3 -778 17-3 19-5 14-3 11-5 15-6 Toe EST en. 16-6 54-5 46-9. 
5-9 6-7 “747 18-5 17-9 14-3 12 16-7 14-3 49-5 16-7 58-6 46-9 
4-8 5-5 “74 17-6 15 13-7 12 16-2 V5 7 Poe eas oe 17-2 50 50 
5-3 7-0 °863 18-6 25-2 14-3 11-5 16-5 14-4 61-0 18-1 58-2 43-1 
5-7 7 ° 845 18-7 23-2 14-4 j2-7 17-4 15-5 79°6 19-4 61-6 44.2 
5-7 7-4 °874 21-2 23-8 14-3 11-7 16-4 14-6 48-5 18-8 53-5 45 
5-1 6-2 939 19-6 34-1 15 11-8 17-7 14-8 46-7 19-2 62-2 43 
4-7 7-7 -755 U7 Oise ee 13-5 11-1 14:3 13-4 47-5 18-2) [a res Si aeTe 42 
4-4 7-5 +821 15-9 20 13-6 12-3 16 14-4 ea. Se. 16-9 58 42-5 
5-4 6-7 -748 14-5 27-5 14:3 11-5 15-7 13-5 55 16-7 55 45 
5 5-7 1-01 7 AGY 1 | Sa aie 15 10-3 19 13-7 65 Ss DT) (eae ee eka 44-5 
5-8 7-5 931 18-5 25-9 14 11-2 16-4 13-6 87-4 18-2 59-2 41-1 
5-5 7 °843 19-9 21-6 14-8 11-1 15-3 15-9 58 17-4 58-2 40-8 
5-2 6-1 902 19-1 21-1 15-1 11:3 16-8 15-5 56-8 16-7 54-6 42-5 
5-1 7-4 +947 21 24-7 13-7 11-1 16-4 16-1 54-6 17. 53°7 42-2 
5-3 6-9 93 20-3 24 14-5 10-4 17-2 15-4 45 16-8 57 42-8 
5-2 6-5 1-045 20-6 22-6 12-5 10-5 17-2 15-6 49 16-4 54 42-3 
5-1 6-1 93 19-6 2674E wack cee 11-3 16-5 15 58 15-3 58 41-4 
5-5 5-6 “777 15-6 17-6 12-5 11-2 16-9 15 53-5 16-3 54-5 41 
5:8 6-3 “77 16:1 QO VSP ace ees 12-8 16-8 15-5 56 16-7 63-2 43 
4-7 5 683 15 1S-2he 10-8 16-5 15 57 18 55 41 
5-1 6 895 18-1 20: Oe ees 9-5 16-6 15-3 56-7 15-8 55-2 40-1 
6-1 6-1 832 19-8 TGs5MM si ictoee 10:6 17-4 14-8 65 15 53 43 
7-1 6-6 83 17-4 T8*OMe cen 9-7 17 15-8 60 14-7 47-5 43-5 
5-8 6-6 84 18-8 QA SEO oct okt: 11:6 16:3 14-9 [he sae oe 14-9 64 41-3 
4-9 6-4 786 15-9 LORS oe oe 11-4 17-1 14-7 49-7 15-8 50-3 40-7 
4-7 6 775 17-7 PANDA | a Ie a 11-2 17 15-8 65 16-2 58 41-6 
6:3 5:3 67 15-5 202208 sicko 10-2 17-1 14-9 57 15-8 49-5 41-8 
5-7 6-1 80 17 20. Ee oats 11-1 16-4 Tvs. WSR OS. 1628+ Wee ass anes 42-1 
4-7 6-2 76 17-4 ZO" RT 11 16-2 1424 P29, Pe oe, T6te les sesse eee 39-7 
4-6 6-1 70 14-8 208 Ae ose oe 11 17-2 TA] Wie bea. 17-4 59-7 40-9 
4-9 6-1 831 16-7 gL Le | See Aa 11-4 15-9 14° 6 |.ceh ce sie 15-8 59-5 40-8 
5-4 6-7 926 18-8 ners a) |e 11-3 16-8 15 46 18-6 45 42-1 
4-4 4-8 90 18 QIAO gc aes 10-3 16-2 Te eae 17 58-5 43-2 
4-6 5-4 945 17-1 1 Ue) el a ae 11-2 16-2 T2°9. U'. o8 toe: 1622) Ves cates ae 41-5 
5-4 5-5 895 19-2 15-86 oo PR 11-3 16-8 15 46 18-6 45 42-1 
4-8 5-7 714 14-7 W825 1F cake 11-4 17 15 55 17 55 41-4 
5-3 6-2 993 23-5 22-5 15 12-4 15-7 16-5 62-5 17:3 59 44 
5 7-1 1-106 23-3 36 17 12-5 17-4 17-1 62-2 16-7 55 46-9 
5 7 1-25 27 LER, ke 15-8 12-7 17-7 17 64-5 17-1 55 46-2 
5-1 6 1-473 29-7 25 15-7 12-2 18-2 16-6 67-1 18-3 57-2 46-7 
5-4 6-1 1-060 21-9 25 17-5 11-8 17-1 15-6 59-5 LAO es esy eee 44.7 
5 5-5 -986 21-2 27-5 17-5 12-3 16-6 18-1 58-8 17-8 48-9 42-6 
5-4 5-1 1-013 20-7 1 14-8 12-1 17-4 16-9 58-8 16-9 49-9 44.5 
5-7 4.5 - 706 ge Oe | eee ae 14-0 10-1 17-9 15-5 64-4 17-6 47-7 43-5 
5-9 4-1 -708 a Wa) Mg | Plane Ga, 14 10-2 17-5 15-2 63-2 17-1 45-3 42-7 
5-4 4-8 +703 1DS7R BG SS 9-9 18-3 15-8 65-6 18-1 50 44.2 
5-9 5-0 1-110 2e°0 less le ae 16-6 10-7 17-3 15-3 63-3 19-6 50-9 46-8 
5-5 5 -05 2259 Ue: ek Lo: 19 11-8 18-5 14-9 62-7 18-1 51-1 46-7 
6-3 5-3 1-23 7 5B Ui | |. an I 17-7 10-1 18-6 16:6 65-2 22-5 52-2 47-9 
5-9 4.9 1:10 20 OF i. ct 14-5 10 17-5 14-9 64 19-4 49-7 45-8 
5:8 4-9 1-06 7a | PH ak 15 10-9 14-5 14-8 61-1 18-5 50-6 46-8 
5-8 4-5 -836 ye | Lee, See 16-3 11-0 17-9 15-5 59-6 19-6 51-7 44-4 
6-5 3°6 *95 20°? OH 8 es 17 11-3 18-4 15-8 59-6 19-7 57-3 45 
6-1 5 1-02 VE SOS a | A Gee 15 11-2 16-8 15-5 63 19-2 55 46-7 
6-2 4-9 +602 14-48. . 4 Be 16-8 10-5 17-9 15-4 60-8 19-5 50-3 44.4 
5-5 4-3 +942 S216 St ee. BS 10-4 18-2 15-2 58-6 20 48-7 44-2 
4-7 4-6 +666 1 Ye Ma | ee Oe] |S PR Ue 11-4 18 15-5 56-2 19-4 47 41-7 
7-0 4-5] 1-521 51 or de | re ae 19-1 10-5 17-8 14-6 59-2 18-5 49-7 42-3 
8-1 3°4 1-18 7 akan ee eae 20 11-2 19 16-5 63-7 20-7 57-5 46 
7-5 4-7 1-62 So) USL a aes 11 20 16-2 64-5 20 57-5 49 
7-4 4-3 1-70 BOWE WR. hake tows nots 10-6 19-2 15-2 62-5 21-4 51-7 45 
5-6 4-8 1-28 20 °2e.. ck ae. bok 9-7 16-2 13-1 52-5 16-3 43-5 37-3 
5-7 4-5 1-24 rice Si | aaa ae 17-5 9-9 16-4 13-6 54-3 15-8 44-6 40-4 
6-7 5-1 1-55 G14 MS Neen lisiewre me ce 9-6 17-4 13-6 59-2 16-8 46-1 38-7 
a 4.2 1-47 26°78. . 1 IB. eee 11-3 16 13-7 56-7 17-2 47-5 40 
7:8 5 2-13 SONU. | eee ee 19-7 10-6 17-9 14-8 60-3 20 49 42 
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Sugar x3 Z 
= 3 ehis She jamal il : Ss 
+ Pe Biles om Ll al fet £29 
£18 | 3. s¢ |3 | =2] 2 | £ Ae 228 
LOCALITY as 3 |8 |oss] Be | 2 ga | 3 q iit ons 
2 A i)S bee peeeh Sisl> as es! a Se 55 pe 
45| eS] s4|/e4 (58 a4 | aS] 38 | o8 |] a8 | SS | Se 
a5|/2s|es(Ssl8es| #2 jas] Be | gs | 28 | $2 | SES 
Real sca] oa|l $ajssea) sx | aa 2 Bb 2B res 8a Sm =) 
Oo pa Ss; sal iS) > mM fam ‘@ mM 0) <q 
cents | cents | cents | cents| cents; cents | cents| cents cents cents cents $ 
Dominion (average)....... 6-5} 6-4] 35-0 | 58-0 | 19-6 13-8 | 2-6 37-0 48-9 11-7 5-0 14-450b 
Nova Scotia (average)...... 6-5 | 6-1] 39-8 | 58-3 | 18-5 9-7) 2-7 40-3 37-7 12-9 5-1 15-000 
1—Sydney.............. 6-5 | 6-1] 41-4 | 57-8 | 19-2 9-7} 2-9 42-1 42-3 12-2 OMG... RB.. 
2—New Glasgow........ 6-4} 6-3 | 89-7 | 57-6 | 20-7 9-6] 2-9 42 34-4 12 D Btls). ¢ sh Sees - « 
8—Amberst............. 6-4] 5-9 | 37-5 | 60-7 | 16 9 2-7 40 30 12 yO ee ee ee 
4—Halifax...........006. 6-3 6-2 | 37-6 | 56-9 | 17-5 9-6 GMs x's hinge ok eaters 12-2 5-2 15-00 
§6—Windsor...........+:- 6:5 6-1 | 38-7 | 58-7 | 19-2 10 2-6 40 43 11-5 oO PuE hb 2 eee... 
Garrats. cee. cs sa bite 6-7 | 6-2] 43-7 | 58-1 | 18-2 10 2-6 37-6 35-6 12-2 O26 52 ).0 eae... 
7—P.E.1.-Charlottetown} 6-3 | 5-9 | 42-8 | 55-2 | 17-2 15-0 | 3-1 40-6 36-4 12-2 5-0 13 -400 
New Brunswick (average).| 6-7 | 6-4 | 41-5 | 58-8 | 18-6 10:3 | 2-7 39-3 37-8 12-0 5-1 15-000 
8—Moncton............. 6-4] 6-1 | 42-7 | 60 17-5 9-8} 2-9 43-2 41-2 12 5-2 g 
9—Saint John........... 6-7 | 6-4 | 89-7 | 56-6 | 17-9 10 2-7 39-7 36-8 12 5-1 15-00 
10—Fredericton.......... 6-9 | 6-7 | 89-8 | 58 17-6 10-6 | 2-4 34-2 34-7 11-8 OBS bE Baer. 
1{1—Bathurst............. 6-7] 6-2 | 43-7 | 60-5 | 21-5 10-7 | 2-7 40 38-3 12-2 OVA. .4.5 pate. 
Quebec (average).......... 6-0} 5-9 | 34-7 | 55-9 | 20-9 13-2} 2-6 40-5 52-2 10-8 4-8 13-875 
12—Quebec..............- 6 5-9 | 34-1 | 56-3 | 20-1 15-1 | 2-4 35-8 60 10-4 4.9 13-50 
13—Three Rivers......... 6-4} 6-1 | 33-9 | 62-3 | 20-9 15-6 | 3-1 41-2 53-3 12-5 4-8 14-00 
14—Sherbrooke.......... 6 5-9 | 30-3 | 56-6 | 22 11-9 3 43-5 46-8 10-7 li 14-50 
15—Borel.eshhs Wecivale obit 5-9 | 5-8 | 34 50-9 | 18-3 11-2} 2-4 39-2 53-3 10 A Agl. 5.0 ee... 
16—St. Hyacinthe........ 6 5-9 | 36-2 | 47-5 | 19-2 13 2-2 37°5 51-5 11-2 5 13-00 
17—St. Johns............. 6 6 37-5 | 58-7 | 25 14 2-6 40 53-3 11-5 5 13-50 
18—Thetford Mines.......} 6-1] 5-8 | 35-8 | 55-4 | 19:3 12-6 | 2-8 42-5 50 10 4 Quill 7. 5.4 Sates 
19—Montreal............. 5-9} 5-8 | 35-3 | 58-9 | 20-2 18-6 | 2-5 44.5 49-7 10-5 4-9 |14-00-14.25 
2 Ty ERR a RP 6 6 35-3 | 56-7 | 23-1 12 2-6 40-9 52 10-6 4-7 14-50 
Ontario (average).......... 6-4] 6-3 | 34-7 | 61-4} 19-2 12-0} 2-4 36-0 48-1 10-9 5-0 14-196 
21—Ottawa......sssecees 6-1] 6 34-1 | 61-7 | 18-4 18-5 | 2-5 41-9 52-8 10-9 4.9 14-50 
22—Brockville........... 6-2] 6-1] 35-2 | 57-4 | 20-5 10:3 | 2-8 39 45-8 10-6 5-1 13-00 
23—Kingston..........6.. 6-2] 6 34-6 | 57-1 | 18-1 11-5 | 2-7 39-5 47-7 10-5 5-2 14-00 
24—Belloville..........2. 6-5 | 6-4] 37 60-9 | 20-6 10-3 | 2-3 32-6 46 10 5-3 14-00 
25—Peterborough........ 6-4 6-3 | 35-9 | 57-2 | 18-6 12:2 | 2-8 33°8 52 10-5 5-3 14-75 
26-—Oshawa@...........06: 6:3} 6-1] 87-3 | 60 19-3 11 2-4 34-1 51-2 10-7 4-9 13-75 
27—Orillia...........08.- 6-5 | 6-5 | 34-7 | 66-2 | 21 10 2-4 36-7 48-7 10 4.7 14-50 
28—Toronto..........++:- 6 5-9 | 36-1 | 59-7 | 17-7 10-9 | 2-3 35°83 46-1 10 4.9 13-00 
29—Niagara Falls........ 6-5} 6-4] 36 55-4 | 19-6 12 2 38 60 10-8 5  =|12-50-13-00g 
30—St. Catharines........ 6-5 | 6-5 | 35-2 | 63 20-5 11-2} 2-6 35 40 11-2 5-4 13-252 
81—Hamilton............ 6-1} 6-1] 34-2 | 60-9 | 18-3 10-4 | 2:3 32-4 43-3 10 5 13-50 
$2—Brantford............ 6-2 | 6-1 | 37-5 | 63-7 | 19-2 10-8 | 2-3 32-5 48 10 5-3 13-50 
BO GAIE sists slebice s sse boi 6-4 6-5 | 32 56:8 | 16-5 11-4 1-9 88-4 51-2 10-8 4-8 14-00 
84—Guelph............... 6-1] 6 34 60-7 | 17-9 10 2-3 38-2 42 10-7 4.9 14-00 
85—Kitchener............ 6-4] 6-4] 33-1 | 64-1 | 22-5 1529} 2-3 37-2 50 10-1 4.8 14-00 
86—Woodstock........... 6-7; 6-7 | 37-7 | 54-2 | 19-2 10 2-5 33-7 49-5 10-7 5-3 14-00 
87—Stratford............. 6-6} 6-5 | 34 63 19-4 10:9 | 2-4 3D 47-5 10-7 5-4 13-50 
88—London.........-.2.- 6-41 6-2 | 37-7 | 65 16-5 12-5} 2-2 37-2 51 10-2 5 14-00 
39—St. Thomas.......... 6-6 | 6-5 | 39 63-6 | 20-1 12 2-4 41-4 50 10-6 5-4 13-50 
40—Chatham............ 6-3 | 6-3 | 33-5 | 58 15-5 12-4} ) 2-2 30-8 60 10 4.7 g 
41—Windsor.............. 6-1] 6-1] 31 59-2 | 17-4 10-6} 1-9 33-8 40 9-8 4-6 13-75¢ 
42—Sarnia.........0..000- 6-6 | 6-5 | 39 63-6 | 20-1 12 2-4 41-4 50 10-6 5-4 14-50 
483—Owen Sound.......... 6:2] 6 30-8 | 64-6 | 19-1 10-3 | 1-9 29-2 42-5 10-5 5-4 14-00 
44—North Bay........... 6-5} 6-4] 35-8 | 65-4 | 17-3 14-1 | 2-6 37 45 11-7 5 16-00 
45—Sudbury............. 6-8 | 6-6 | 34-2 | 66-2 | 22-7 15-4 | 2-7 38-1 60 14 5 16-25 
46—Cobalt..............- vier an ih 7, 31-2 | 63-7 | 20 15 2-6 31-2 42-5 13 ey cee a a 
47—Timmins...... alnitie a8 6-9 | 6-7 | 33-8 | 62-8 | 19-3 14-7} 2-8 36-5 BO) WB gh. ae 4-8 17-50 
48—Sault Ste. Marie...... 6-8 | 6-7 | 31-6 | 68-3 | 20-8 15 2-6 35 54 18 4-5 14-00 
49—Port Arthur.......... 6-4} 6-2) 32-9 | 62-6] 21-3 16-1 | 2-7 36-1 50 12-4 5-1 15-00 
50—Fort William......... 6-7} 6-6] 32 58-3 | 20 18-1} 2-3 38-6 42-5 11 4-7 15-00 
Manitoba (average)........ 7-0} 6-9 | 32-8 | 53-5 | 19-5 12-9 | 2-6 32-5 54-8 13-8 §-3 20-009 
5i—Winnipeg............. 6-9 | 6-9 | 33-5 | 51-7 | 17-3 10-8 | 2-7 34-3 57-8 12-6 5-5 18-50 
52—Brandon............. 7 6-8 | 32-1 | 55-3 | 21-7 15 2-4 30-6 51-7 15 5 21-50 
Saskatchewan (average)...) 7-2 | 7-4 | 31-0 | 56-0 | 20-3 19-2} 2-8 34-2 56-0 14-2 429 sb eR. 
53—Regina.............-. 6:9} 7-91 30-7 | 55-4 | 17-9 17-6a| 2-7 33-5 57-3 13-3 5 OER. E Re... 
54—Prince Albert........ 7-2 i 81-9 | 57-2 | 23-9 20-8a] 3-1 37 50 14 D Ee sche eee 
55—Saskatoon............ 7-7} 7-8 431-8 | 85 18-8 19-8a| 2-7 33-2 59 14-5 2 ome) eae 
56—Moose Jaw..........- 6-8 | 6-9 | 29-6 | 56-4 | 20-4 19a 2-7 33 57-5 15 S-Oie PR. 
Alberta (average).......... 7-6] 6-8 | 31-7 | 52-3 | 18-8 18-3} 2-8 32°% 54-3 14-0 Pe Un Ora eee 
67—Medicine Hat........ 7 6-7 | 32-7 | 52-7 | 19 21-2a} 2-8 34 60 12:5 4-9 g 
58—Drumbheller.......... 7°38 | 752] 84-7 [55 21 20a 3-1 31:7 60 15 StS Soe RRS. 
59—Edmonton........... 6-9 | 6-9 | 34-1 | 53-1 | 20-6 16-7al 2-9 36 51-7 14-6 5 g 
60--Calgary.) i. i... +. 403 6-8 | 6-9 | 30-4} 51-8 | 18 17-9a| 2-8 34-2 47-5 13 4-8 g 
61—Lethbridge........... 6-9 | 6-5 | 26-7} 49 15-5 15-7al 2-6 27-5 52-5 15 4-Cige ttt Geese. 
British Columbia(average)| 6-8 | 6-4 | 33-6 | 52-7 | 21-4 21-0 | 2-8 38-8 54-9 12-1 oe eee Bl ee 
62—Fernie,..5 oe .isesee cnet 8 7°6 | 35 51 18-3 21-2a) 2-7 36-7 55 12-5 5 ore’... | Bee 8. 
68—Nelson.........---0+- 7:21 6-5 | 37-5 | 60 23 22-5a] 3-1 CL Pee eee Se a Pe Be ee 
64—Trall... Jaws dee 7 6-8 | 33-6 | 53-2 | 22-7 23-7al 2-8 35-7 55 14 BOMB es eee. 
65—New Westminster 6-1 | 5-8 | 31-5 | 48-5 | 18-2 20a 2-6 37-1 55-5 12-2 4-Oue 8.22848... 
66—Vancouver........... 6-2] 6-2] 33-1 | 49-7 | 19-9 20-2a} 2-7 38-6 56-2 11-4 4-Obb: 5.25.88... 
SF VISCLOTIA Sg. dis se sot 6-8 | 6-3 | 838-9 | 52-6 | 22-3 19-5a} 2-7 36-7 55-8 11-7 5 Ge 9.5) SRR a 
68—Nanaimo............. 6-5 | 6-1) 31-7 | 52-9 | 24 Oe eee ee. a 54 11 5 Lites AS te: 
69—Prince Rupert........ 6-6 | 6-1 | 32-5 } 53-3 | 22-5 21-2a} 3 41-7 51-7 11-6 4°BLi: F.81 hen: 


_ a. Vinegar sold extensively in bottles at higher prices than in bulk. b. For prices of Welsh coal see text. 
lignite. i. Including birch. p. Six-roomed houses not extensively occupied by workingmen but some at $35-$50 
six rooms, $10-$35. s. Delivered from mines. 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF FEBRUARY, 1938 








ee ee ee ee ee ee ee Ce ee ee Ce ee ee re a ee ee i ay 


wesc store eee efe cs eeeesesesiseoseceoseossseseesesserrefosaseesesereteneseeeerxeeetsseseveseeee 


10:00 |12-00-14-00c 
| 25 


“a 
g 8 
g ~~ 
Qs 3 
Bs g 
2a A 
faa) 2) 
$ $ 
9-372 12-268 
7-850 10-075 
6-50- 7-25 9-50 
6-5 8-80 
6-75- 9-50 10 50 
8-50- 9-00 
9-00 
§-000-9-990 11-300 
10-125 41-667 
9-50-10-50¢ 11-50¢g 
10-50-12-00 12-50 
9-00-11-00 11-00 
9-25 
9-157 11-714 
10-50 10-50 
7-00- 9-50 11-00 
9-50-11-20 12-50 
7-50 12-00 
8-50- 9-50 12-00 
8-00- 8-50 11-50 
10-25 12-50 
10-211 12-380 
10:25 |11- me 50 
7-50- 8-50 2-00 
8-00 a 00 
9-00 12-00 
10-00 {12-50-13 -25 
9-00-11-50 11-50 
9-50-10-00 13-00 
10-25 11-00 
7-00- 8-00¢ 11-00¢ 
8-00g}11-00-12-00g 
9-00 11-00 
9-00 12-50 
10-00-12-00 12-50 
9-50-10-00 12-50 
9-00-12-00 12-50 
9-50-12-00 12-50 
8-50-12-00 13-00 
10-75-12-00 12-50 
Q- i 50 12-50 
Q- 00-40. -00¢g 11-50¢ 
8-25- 8-75 
7-50- 8-50 12-00 
13-00 14-50 
10- ar sid 13-50-14-25 
i. 00 16-00 
7-50-10-50 10-00 
12-00-13 -25 12-50 
12-00-13 -25 2-50 
8-813 14-9388 


5-75-12: 75h} 14- 25-15-50 
6-75-11-00h} 13 -00-17-00 
8-196 16 


4-75-12: 30h 


Ce ee ee ey 


9-00-10-50 

8-50- 9-50 
10-00-10-50 
10-00-10-50 

9-25-10-75 

7-70- 8-208 
12-00-14-00 


Pe @ 
tf Po. 
av QeP 
38 Ses 
Ek Pas 
crm Cen & 
sal td 
$ $ 
9-658 11-627 
6-500 7-833 
6-50 8-00 
4-50 6-00 


eee se eee cesr eto osseresesfooeeeersereetoe ec ecrseresisovosceeeeeetivnaoseoneaseaee 


eee eee ee ee ee ee ee ee Ce ee Ce er a a es 


Sewer eesere sto sees seer eto sresses ee aeetaeeveseeteieoseasesesseesto sees esaeeoe 


ee 


Se ee ee ary 


9-000 10-500 
7-000 8-500 
6-00g 700g 
8-00 10-00 
10-917 12-348 
12-00c 12-00c 
9-00 12-00c 
9-00 10-00 
10-33c¢ 12-17c 
16-67¢ 18-67c 
8-50 9-25 
10-097 12-229 
8-00 9-00 
10-00 12-00 
9-00 10-00 
9-00 10-00 
10-00 11-00 
8-00 9-00 
14-00 16-00 
£ g 
g 15-00-16-00¢g 
13-00 15-00 
Rigo 7H arte 14-00 
12-00 15-00 
11-00 12-00 
14-00 16-00 
14-00 16-00 
PA See 15-00c 
nes Satan 13-00-16-00c 
g g 
g 14-00-16-00g 
7-00 | 7- ipl Hi 75 
12-00c 2-50 
a eyoret he eis 10-80-11,98¢ 
9-00 10-00 
6-25 9-00 
8-00 9-25 
7°50 8-25 


ee Cy 


eoeoceeseseteooeeesesesee 


Oe eC ee ce ec 


weer eeseeetoseseerrevae 


eerste recofeoseseoeeeeros 


eoeceressceefecosscerecesone 


eeocereerereetsrecvrereeses 


Wood 


Soft (long), 
per cord 





$ 
7-230 
5:333 
5:50 
4-00 


6-500 
5-500 


eee ers sees 


cee oes eeee 


eee eee eo eee 


ee eseseees 


OC ee coe 


3:50-4:75 
6-25-6-75 


ee ceeesesescrserssesseeisososesesere 


5:500 
& 


5-00g 
6-00g 


| Soft (stove 
lengths), 
per cord 


as fetta 303 Sone iacrdn (ahora 


ee ee ee ee ee ee Oe ey 


7-500 
6-500 
6-00g 
7-00 


ee ee ee 


8-932 
10-67¢ 

7-00c 

8-00 


9-67c 


Cee ee oer ere sse eres eoseserseseeeersesstseoeseeaeesesissooeesnesae 


eee ee Ce i ee ee a a a 


Secor essere fooceroses ares afosreroes eer efoseveosseeessstosesesoseare 


Seer eerererts reese ercesssfons oer sreeetaoeseesssererfoosesesereoeee 


eo ec co ee ee 





ee oe 


Ce eee 


ee ee 


ee 





Ce oe ef 


6-781 


7-25-8-25 | 8-25- 9-50 
6-75-7-00 | 7-75- 8-00 


oe Oe 


Oe 


6-5 
4-50-5-50 | 6-20- 7- 300 


ee ee i eC ec ec ay 


5-00-10-00i 


9-777 8-667 
7-00 | 8-00- 9-00 
10-00 10-00c 
SOOKE eh es Oe 
7-00 5-50 
9-00 8-00 
TICE Deo mee Hl 
12-00 12-00 
£ S 
g & 
11-00 11-00 
1721 110 A eR 2) 
14-00c 10-00¢ 
(OCT abies plea 
TS SOO Le eet ass 
PaO ers vrataate teats 
13-00c 6-00c 
12-00c 8-00c 
g g 
10-00-12-00g| 7-00-10-00¢ 
7(A0) Uy beeen i oy bs 
9-00c 10-00c 
8°20. O00 se ok vas ais «0x8 
OeOO a Cee ane Ss 
6-25 6-50c 
CELLO hls Bi uuaie 5 
BECO onic ste wees 
8-188 7-500 
6- 75-10-50 8-00 
7-00- 8-50 7-00 
7906 9-000 
65053000 fowic: et. 
5:00 G26 eae ce 
7-00- 9-50 7-00 
9-00-11-00 11-00 
6-509 4-690 
g gz 
6-00g 
7-00g 4-00g 
4-00 
7-143 4-825 
4-88- 5-33e 
6-50 
5- an 3-50 
4-25 
4-77¢ 


5-50 
7-00-12-00i 





cuttings, ete , 
per cord 


Millwood, 


eee eereseeres 









by Rent 

fo) eee eS ne 

3 

ES) = Six-roome d 

8 =| Six-roomed jhouses with 

& | ~«|houses with! incomplete 

2 38 modern con-| modern 

— |'8%| veniences, con- 

S |%a| per month | veniences 

Oo la per month 

0. | c. $ $ 
26-5 | 9-4 23°ddo 17-485 
28-9 | 9-8 21-417 14-583 
29-5 | 9-7|16-00-26-00 {12-00-16-00 | 1 
29-7 | 9-9]15-00-25-00 |10-00-15-00 | 2 
26-7 {10 |15-00-18-00 10-00 } 3 
30 9-3}23-00-33-00 |15-00-23-00 | 4 
28-7 110 1|18-00-25-00 |14-00-18-00 | 5 
28-5 |10 |18-00-25-00 |15-00-17-00 | 6 
27:2 | 9-7)19-00-25-00 |10-00-15-00 | 7 
28:4 | 9-8 22-895 17-125 
30g |10 |20-00-30-00 }15-00-20-00 | 8 
28-2 | 9-7/18-00-25-00 |16-00-20-00 | 9 
27-2 | 9-8 25-00 18-00 }10 
28 9-7 20-00 15-00 j11 
23-1 | 9-2 20-778 14-938 
21-5 | 9-8/20-00-28-00 |............ 2 
25-4 | 9-7|20-00-28-00 |14-00-20-00 }13 
24-2 | 9-5/21-00-27-00 |18-00-22-00 {14 
20-3 | 9-1/15-00-17-00 | 8-00-12-00 |15 
21-7 | 9 {18-00-22-00 |14-00-20-00 |16 
20 9 |18-00-25-00 }12-00-18-00 |17 
25 9 410-00-12-00 | 6-00- 8-00 |18 
25-6 | 9-1419-00-30-00 {15-00-20-00 ]19 
24-5 | 8-7|18-00-26-00 |14-00-18-00 |20 
24-8 | 9-1 25-554 19-018 
23°3 | 8-9/20-00-30-00 |16-00-22-00 |21 
22-1 | 9 |18-00-23-00 |14-00-18-00 |22 
24 9-2}20-00-27-00 |18-00-20-00 |23 
22-2 | 9-5|18-00-26-00 |14-00-18-00 }24 
21-6 | 8-7)20-00-30-00 |16-00-20-00 |25 
19-7 | 8-9125-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 }26 
23-7 | 9-3/20-00-24-00 |14-00-20-00 |27 
25 8-8}27-00-35-00 |20-00-27-00 |28 
2ig | 8-8/20-00-30-00 |16-00-23-00 |29 
22-7g! 9-4125-00-35-00 |16-00-25-00 |30 
25°6 | 8-6/25-00-35-00 |15-00-25-00 {31 
24-5 | 9-1/20-00-32-00 |15-00-25-00 |32 
25 8-9}22-00-27-00 |16-00-22-00 |33 
24-1 | 9-3123-00-29-00 |15-00-23-00 |34 
23-7 | 9-4}22-00-32-00 |18-00-23-00 |35 
22 8-4120-00-27-00 |15-00-20-00 |36 
24-6 | 9-4/20-00-27-00 }15-00-20-00 |37 
25 9-4/22-00-32-00 |16-00-24-00 |38 
24-9 | 9-3123-00-30-00 |18-00-23-00 |39 
22-32] 8-6/20-00-25-00 }14-00-20-00 {40 

g 8-8]25-00-35-00 |20-00-25-00 |41 
24-9 | 9-3)22-00-30-00 |15-00-22-00 |42 
23-7 | 8-9}19-00-25-00 |15-00-20-00 43 
ZO GUI Ge Spun eo a% seraie cs ats stetG ale 44 
29-1 | 9-7\30-00-40-00 |25-00-30-00 |45 
32 8-9 fF 50 15-00 |46 
35 | 9-7 D 47 
25 9-1/20- 00-30: 00 }15-00-20-00 |48 
28-1 | 9-8}22-00-30-00 |15-00-22-00 }49 
20 9 |22-00-80-00 }15-00-22-00 {50 
27:4) 9-4 25-000 18-250 
27 9-7|25-00-35-00 }18-00-25-00 j51 
27-8 | 9-1/18-00-22-00 }12-00-18-00 152 
28:4 | 9-6 24-750 18-375 
26-7 | 9-7|25-00-35-00 |20-00-25-00 }53 
29-8 {10 |20-00-26-00 }15-00-20-00 |54 
29-2 | 9-7/20-00-27-00 }14-00-20-00 155 
29 9-1}20-00-25-00 |15-00-18-00 |56 
28:9 | 9-5 20-380 17-600 
30g 9-3}20: aim 00 }14- oe 00 157 
30 10 58 
30-9g] 9-718. 00-28- 00 115: 00-20: 00 {59 
26-5g| 9-2}20-00-28-00 |15-00-20-00 |60 
27 9-4/20-00-30-00 |14-00-20-00 |61 
32-4 | 9-8 22-750 17-250 
37-5 | 9-5 16-00 14-00 |62 
Ee ery 10 |20-00-30-00 |18-00-20-00 j63 
Wane te 9-7|25-00-32-00 |20-00-25-00 |64 
30 9-7|16-00-22-00 }12-00-16-00 |65 
30-8 | 9-7|/22-00-27-00 }17-00-22-00 |66 
30-7 {10 {19-00-24-00 |14-00-17-00 |67 
32-5 110 |20-00-25-00 |12-00-20-00 |68 
33 10 |20-00-30-00 }15-00-20-00 ;69 





c. Calculated price per cord from price quoted. 


f. Petroleum coke. g. Natural gas used extensively. h. Including 


according to condition and conveniences. r. Mining company houses in district $5-$10 per month; others, five and 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION BUREAU 
OF STATISTICSt 


Average Prices in 1926=100 


siece Com- | 1913] 1918} 1920) 1922 | Feb.| Feb.) Feb.| Feb.| Feb.) Feb.| Feb.| Feb.} Jan. | Feb. 
oe modities 1926 | 1928] 1929 | 1930 | 1933 | 1935 | 1936 | 1937] 1938 |1938t 
*All commodities. .s:.....<s000-0- 567 | 64-0)127-4|155-9] 97-3)102-2) 96-8) 95-0) 93-9} 68-5] 71-8) 72-5) 82-9) 83-8] 83-8 
Classified according to chief com- 
we ponent material— 
iVI. Vegetable Products........ 135 58-1}127-9|167-0} 86-21102-7| 95-2) 89-8! 88-7] 50-6] 67-1] 66-3] 88-5] 87-4] 87-2 
‘TI. Animals and their Products 76 70-9}127-1)145-1} 96-0)102-5|}106-3)}107-8}109-5| 55-6) 69-3} 72-1] 75-2] 77-2] 78-4 
III. Fibres, Textiles and Textile 
IPrOGUCtE Haass wae scree tes 85 | 58-2)157-1)176-5|101-7/103-6| 94-3) 93-2) 87-3) 67-8] 71-0) 69-4] 72-9] 68-6] 68-7 
IV. Wood, Wood Products and 
ADORE CCM Me Oe ay, 2 49 63-9} 89-11154-4/106-3}100-7} 98-5} 94-0} 92-7) 63-1) 64-8] 67-8) 73-9] 79-6] 79-5 
V. Iron and Its Products...... 44 68-9) 156-9]168-4/104-6)100-8} 94-1} 93-3) 92-7| 85-2! 87-2] 87-3) 94-6/103-9]103-8 
VI. Non-Ferrous Metals and 
their products............ 18 |98-4 |141-9]135-5| 97-3]104-9] 90-4] 99-7) 94-8] 58-4] 63-9] 68-6] 86-2) 72-5) 71-5 
VII. Non-Metallic Minerals and 
IProductsG sass eee 83 56-8} 82-3)112-2}107-0}101-3} 93-3] 92-6] 93-3) 84-8} 86-3] 85-9) 85-9] 87-1] 87-1 
VIII. Chemicals and Allied Pro- 
CUCEBLAL Soi eee ae Cet 63-4/118-7)141-5|105-4/101-1] 96-2); 94-9) 94-3] 81-7] 80-4] 77-2] 80-0) 80-8) 79-9 
Classified according to purpose— 
Consumers’ Goods......... 236 62-0)102-7/136-1) 96-9}101-9] 96-1) 94-2) 95-0) 68-7] 73-9] 73-9] 78-6) 78-7|..... 
Foods, beverages and to- 
bacco. 2 Be APO ae a 126 61-8}119-0/150-8} 90-2/102-3) 99-4] 97-5/103-3) 58-0} 70-0} 71-3) 79-7) 79-8]..... 
Other Consumers’ Goods. . 110 62-2} 91-9)126-3)101-4/101-7| 93-9} 92-0} 89-4] 75-8] 76-5) 75-7] 77-8] 78-0]..... 
II. Producers’ Goods.......... 402 67-7|133-3}164-8] 98-8|102-4| 97-7] 95-5} 91-8] 58-1] 68-6] 69-3] 84-5] 84-5]..... 
Producers’ Equipment..... 24 55-1} 81-9}108-6}104-1/102-9} 95-9} 94-1] 96-2] 87-0] 89-7] 90-3] 91-8] 94-5]..... 
Producers’ Materials....... 378 69-1)1389-0)171-0} 98-2)102-3) 97-9] 95-6) 91-5] 54-9] 66-2] 67-0) 83-7] 83-4]..... 
Building and construction 
materials sly fi. dot 111 67-0}100-7|144-0)108-71102-4| 95-4) 98-9] 96-6] 74-7] 81-6] 84-2! 91-1] 91-6]..... 
Manufacturers’ materials. 267 69-5)148-1|/177-3} 95-8)102-3) 98-4) 94-9} 90-4) 51-5] 63-6] 64-1] 82-5] 82-0]..... 
Classified according to origin— 
arm— 
REO ACA CG Bea Ms Ne 186 | 59-2/1384-7/176-4] 91-2)103-8) 94-9) 89-2) 86-5] 51-1] 65-3] 64-2] 82-9] 82-2!..... 
\ BitAnimal ii Qe Gee 105 70-1)129-0}146-0} 95-9)103-5)104-3)105-5}105-5| 57-2) 69-9] 72-5) 77-3] 77-8]..... 
Farm (Canadian)........ 70 64-1/132-6}160-6} 88-0)102-8)103-0| 98-1] 97-5) 42-9] 62-0} 66-0] 87-0] 86-3] 85-2 
TE Marine Vl i. eur OMe 16 65-9)111-7)114-1) 91-7} 96-3)/100-2/104-4/103-1| 56-7| 71-7] 68-3] 69-4] 73-21..... 
LID Horest Ges cee ase s 57 60-1) 89-7)151-3)}106-8}100-7| 98-4] 93-8] 92-4] 63-3] 64-8! 67-8] 73-8] 79-2]..... 
Vee Mineral ys. Nay: Mees ae ee 203 67-9)115 -2/134-6}106-4)101-5) 91-9] 92-4) 92-0] 79-9] 82-4] 82-6] 87-1] 87-8]..... 
All raw (or partly manufactured). 245 63-8] 120-8}154-1| 94-71103-6} 99-4} 96-2) 94-0] 50-6] 64-9] 67-5] 83-8] 82-0]..... 
All manufactured (fully or chiefly) 322 64-8/127-7/156-5}100-4/102-1] 95-4) 93-1} 92-3] 66-8] 73-4] 72-2] 78-8] 81-6]..... 





{The Dominion Bureau of Statisticsissues reports on prices with comprehensive figures as follows:—weekly, Index Numbers 
of Wholesale Prices (Canada); monthly, Prices and Prices Indexes (Canada); quarterly. Price Movements in other Countries; 
annually, Prices and Price Indexes (Canada and Other Countries). 

{For the week ended February 25, 1938, monthly figures not yet available. 

*Prior to 1926 number of commodities was 236, 1926 to 1933 inclusive 502, and since January, 1934, the number is 567. 


(Continued from page $38) 
Gazette for February, 1910. The quantities of 
each commodity included are modificatinos of 
those employed for similar calculations by 
various authorities. For some articles com- 
paratively large quantities are included owing 
to the absence of other important items of 
the same class. For instance, the only fruits 
are evaporated apples and prunes and the only 
fresh vegetable is potatoes. But as market 
conditions affecting these usually affect the 
prices of other fruits and vegetables somewhat 
similarly, the relative proportions of expendi- 
ture on the various classes of foods tend to 
be maintained. In fuel and lighting, the quan- 
tities are estimated on a similar principle, 
anthracite coal being used chiefly east of Mani- 
toba, and soft coal and wood in the western 
provinces, while no allowance is made for the 
quantities required in the various localities 
owing to climatic conditions, nor for the differ- 
ences in the heating value of the various fuels. 
The figures for rent are those for six-roomed 


houses with modern conveniences. While the 
budget serves to show the increases or de- 
creases from time to time in the cost of the 
items included, it does not purport to show 
the minimum cost of food and fuel supplies 
for an average family in the Dominion or in 
any one province. 


Index Numbers of Changes in the 
Cost of Living 


The accompanying table of index numbers 
of changes in the cost of living, based on 
prices in 1913 as 100, shows the percentage 
changes for the principal groups of expendi- 
ture for workingmen’s families in cities since 
1913. The figures for food are calculated 
from the cost of the food group in the weekly 
family budget. For the fuel and light group 
each month the index number is calculated 
from the cost of coal, wood, coal oil, gas and 
electricity, the figures for the last two being 
weighted according to population, differences 
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in rates in the various cities being greater in 
these items than in the others. An index 
number of rent is calculated for each city 
from the rates for six-roomed houses with 
modern conveniences, the Dominion average 
being weighted according to population in 
each city. The index numbers for clothing 
and sundries were calculated from the prices 
and cost of the various items from 1913 to 
1926 weighted according to the importance of 
each item in workingmen’s family expenditure 
and have been brought down to date each 
month from data compiled by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 


CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 
FROM 1913 TO 1938* 


(Average prices in 1913=100) 





Fuel All 
Cloth-} Sun- |. 

Food Jai Rent ing | dries items 
Dec. 1914 108 98 97 103 100 103 
Dec. 1915 111 96 94 115 110 107 
Dec. 1916 138 109 95 136 122 124 
Dec. 1917 167 125 102 158 134 143 
Dec. 1918 186 146 111 185 151 162 
Dec. 1919 201 148 122 210 164 176 
Dec. 1920 202 200 142 232 173 190 
Dec. 1921 150 172 150 177 173 161 
Dec. 1922 142 177 155 162 174 157 
Dee. 1923 146 172 158 154 171 159 
Dee. 1924 144 162 158 159 169 156 
Dec. 1925 157 166 158 159 166 160 
Dec. 1926 152 162 156 157 166 157 
Dec. 1927 152 158 156 155 166 157 

Dec. 1928 154 157 157 157 166 15 
Dec. 1929 161 157 158 156 166 160 
Dec. 1930 138 156 160 148 165 151 
Dec. 1931 107 152 158 127 163 135 
Dec. 1932 96 145 141 114 161 125 
Mar. 1933 91 145 141 112 160 122 
June 1933 93 142 131 107 160 120 
Sept. 1933 99 141 131 113 156 122 
Dec. 1933 100 142 129 113 157 123 
Mar. 1934 109 143 129 113 156 126 
June 1934 101 141 128 113 156 122 
Sept. 1934 102 142 128 117 155 123 
Dec. 1934 103 144 129 115 154 123 
Mar. 1935 104 143 129 113 155 124 
June 1935 103 139 131 113 154 123 
Sept. 1935 105 140 131 113 154 124 
Dec. 1935 111 141 131 115 154 127 
Mar: 1936... ill 142 132 114 154 126 
June 1936... 106 140 133 114 154 125 
Sept. 1936... 113 140 133 114 153 127 
Dec. 1936... 114 142 135 115 154 128 
Jan. 1937 115 141 135 115 154 129 
Feb. 1937.... 116 141 135 115 154 129 
Mar. 1937.... 116 141 135 117 154 129 
April 1937.... 116 141 135 117 154 130 
ay 19387.... 117 139 140 117 154 131 
June 1937 116 138 140 117 154 130 
July 193712 117 138 140 118 155 131 
Aug. 1937 120 138 140 118 155 132 
Sept. 1937....] 119 138 140 118 155 131 
Oct. 1937 119 139 142 118 157 132 
Nov. 1937 120 140 142 118 157 132 
Dec. 1937 120 140 142 118 157 133 
Jan. 1938 118 140 142 118 156 132 
Feb. 1938 117 140 142 118 156 132 





* Tha figures for ‘‘allitems’’ were calculated by giving the 
following weights to each group: Food, 35%; Fuel, 8%; Rent, 
183%; Clothing, 184%; Sundries, 20%. 
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Retail Prices 


Fresh meats for the most part were higher 
in price at the beginning of February con- 
tinuing the upward movement which com- 
menced in January following a period of de- 
clining prices extending back to the summer 
of 1937. In beef sirloin steak averaged 25°6 
cents per pound in February as compared with 
25:2 cents in January. Veal roast was up 
from 15-2 cents per pound in January to 16:1 
cents in February, and mutton roast from 22 
cents per pound to 22:4 cents. Fresh pork 
was unchanged while breakfast bacon declined 
from an average price of 30:7 cents per pound 
to 380°3 cents. The price of lard averaged 
lower in most of the cities, the Dominion 
average being down from 16:4 cents per pound 
to 15:6 cents. Fresh eggs were again generally 
lower averaging 32 cents per dozen as com- 
pared with 38:3 cents for January and 45 cents 
for December. Creamery butter was again 
higher averaging 36 cents per pound as com- 
pared with 34-7 cents in January, 28°5 cents 
for June, 1937, the low point during the year. 
The price of flour was fractionally lower aver- 
aging 4-4 cents per pound. Onions were up 
in the average from 5-2 cents per pound to 
5-8 cents. Potatoes changed little in price 
in recent months averaging 96 cents per 90 
pounds for February. The price in February, 
1937, was $1.81. Evaporated apples declined 
from 15:9 cents per pound to 15-2 cents. 

Following are the prices reported for Welsh 
coal, “cobbles” and “French nut”; Halifax 
$15.50; Charlottetown $13.40; Moncton $16; 
Saint John $15 and $14; Quebec $13.50; Three 
Rivers $15 and $14; Sherbrooke $14.75; St. 
Hyacinthe $14.50; Montreal $14.25 to $14.75; 
Ottawa $16; Kingston $15; Belleville $15.50; 
Peterborough $16.75; Oshawa $15; Toronto 
$14.25 and $13.75; St. Catharines $15; Hamil- 
ton $14.50 and $14; Brantford $16.25; Galt 
$16; St. Thomas $16; Cobalt $19; Timmins 
$18.50; Port Arthur $17.25; Fort William 
$17.25; Winnipeg $20. 





Australia Unemployment Lowest Since 1927 


Unemployment in Australia in the last three 
months of 1937 reached its lowest point since 
August, 1927, according to a recent press report. 
Factory employment for 1936-37 was six per 
cent greater than for the previous year and 
15 per cent greater than in pre-depression 
years, while retail store employment showed a 
six per cent increase on the previous year and 
a 25 per cent increase on 1933. 

The percentage of unemployment among 
trade unionists in Australia was 8-2 in the 
December quarter of 1937, compared with a 
maximum unemployment of 30 per cent in 
May, 1932. 
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PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


The following notes afford information as 
to recent changes in prices in Great Britain 
and certain other countries. Tables giving 
the official and certain other index numbers 
of cost of living, retail and wholesale prices 
in Great Britain and several of the principal 
commercial and industrial countries are in- 
eluded in “ Prices in Canada and Other Coun- 
tries, 1937,” issued as a supplement to the 
LABOUR GAZETTE. 


Great Britain 


Wuo.esaLE Prices—The Board of Trade 
Index number on the base 1930=100, was 107-7 
for January as compared with 107-6 for De- 
cember, a decrease of 0:1 per cent for the 
month. The index number for the combined 
foods group was 105-0 as compared with 104-4 
for December. The combined industrial ma- 
terials and manufactured goods group was 
109-0 as compared to 109-2. Compared with 
January 1937, there was an increase of 4:7 
per cent in the general average, the increase 
in respect of industrial materials and manu- 
factures being 4:2 per cent, and that for food 
5:6 per cent. 

The Statist index number on the base 1867- 
1877=100 was 96:5 at the end of January as 
compared with 97:3 at the end of December, 
a decrease of 0-8 per cent for the month. 
During the same period the index for the 
combined foods group declined from 93:1 to 
91-7 or 1:5 per cent while the “all materials ” 
group declined from 100-4 to 100-0. 

Cost or Livinc.—The Ministry of Labour’s 
index number on the base, July, 1914—100 was 
157 at the first of February as compared with 
159 at the first of the year. The index for food 
prices was 142 as compared with 145 at the 
beginning of January, the decline being mainly 
due to decreases in the prices of eggs and 
butter. 

France 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The General Statistical 
Office index number, on the base 1914=100, 
was 612 for January as compared with 601 
for December, an increase of 1-8 per cent for 
the month. The index for food prices was 620 
showing an increase of 0-8 per cent for the 
month, while the index for industrial materials 
was 605, showing an increase of 2:3 per cent 
for the month. The index based on gold 
currency, 1914=100, was 61 for January, a 
decrease of 1:6 per cent from the December 
figure. 

Cost or Livina—tThe official index number 
of the expenditure of a workingman’s family 
of four persons at Paris on the base 1914— 
100, was 658 for the fourth quarter of 1937, 
an increase of 4:4 per cent over the figure for 
the previous quarter. The index number of 
food prices rose from 649 to 684 or 5:4 per 
cent during the same quarter. 


Germany 


WHOLESALE Prices——The index number of 
the Federal Statistical Office, on the base 
1918=100, was 105-6 for January, an increase 
of 0-1 per cent over the index for the pre- 
vious month. Compared with the December 
figures, the index for all agricultural products 
increased 0-4 per cent, while the index for all 
manufactured goods declined 0-1 per cent. 

Cost oF Livina.—The official index number 
on the base 1913-1914=100, was 124-9 for 
January as compared with 124-8 for December, 
As compared to the previous month food prices 
increased 0-1 per cent, clothing increased 0:3 
per cent and sundries increased 0:1 per cent. 
The indexes for the rent and the heat and 
light groups were unchanged. 

India 


WHOLESALE Prices—The November index 
number of the Labour Office, Government of 
Bombay, on the base July, 1914=100, was 
105 for all items, showing no change from the 
previous month in this figure. The index 
for the combined food groups was 106 as com- 
pared with 105 for October, while the index 
for the combined non-food groups was 104 
for November as compared with 106 for 
October. 

Cost or Livinc.—The official index number 
of the working class cost of living at Bombay 
on the base July, 1933, to June, 1934=100, 
was 107 for December. Neither the com- 
bined index nor any of the sub-group indexes 
were changed from the November figures. 

United States 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The Bureau of Labour 
Statistics index number, on the base 1926= 
100, was 81-7 for December, a decrease of 
1-9 per cent from the November figure. 
With the exception of the fuel and lighting 
materials group, which increased 0-3 per cent, 
all groups making up the index showed 
declines. The food group declined 0-4 per 
cent while the farm products group declined 
3°8 per cent. ; 

Cost or Livinc—The index number of the 
Bureau of Labour Statistics on the base 1913 
=100, was 147-3 at December 15, 1937, as 
compared with 148-2 on September 15, 1937, 
a decrease of 0-6 per cent for the quarter. 
Food prices declined 3-8 per cent during the 
period, clothing costs were unchanged while 
the other groups making up the index, showed 
Increases as follows: housing 1-8 per cent, 
fuel and light 1-5 per cent, furniture 0-9 per 
cent and miscellaneous items 0-6 per cent. 

The index number of the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board, on the base 1923=—= 
100, was 87-5 for January, a decrease of 1:2 
per cent from the December index which was 
88:6. With the exception of the seasonal 
increase in coal prices, the cost of each major 
group of expenditures showed a decrease. 
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FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA IN 1937 


Analyzed according to Industries, Localities and Months 


An analysis of fatal industrial accidents in 
Canada during the calendar year 1937 by in- 
dustries, causes, provinces and months is pre- 
sented in the accompanying tables. The acci- 
dents recorded are those occurring to persons 
gainfully employed during the course, or aris- 
ing out, of their employment. Also included 
are fatalities from industrial diseases reported 
chiefly by provincial workmen’s compensation 
boards. Quarterly statements, each giving a 
table of accidents occurring during the period 
covered, appeared in the Lasour Gazerre for 
May, August, and November, 1937, and Febru- 
ary, 1938. 

The record is compiled from reports from 
the following governmental authorities: The 
Board of Railway Commissioners for Canada; 
The Explosives Division of the Federal De- 
partment of Mines; the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Boards of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, 
Alberta, and British Columbia; the Ontario 
Chief Factory Inspector; the Ontario Rail- 
way and Municipal Board; and the British 
Columbia Department of Mines. Reports 
were received from the correspondents of the 
Lasour Gazette, resident in the principal in- 
dustrial centres throughout Canada. 


Industrial accidents reported, in the press are 
also included in the record after inquiry has 
been made to avoid duplication. Most of the 
accidents in agriculture are recorded from press 
reports, and while it is not known to what 
extent the accidents in this industry are cov- 
ered, it is believed that in this respect the 
record is fairly complete. To a great extent, 
however, the information obtained from press 
reports is used to supplement information re- 
ceived from official sources. 

Table I gives an analysis of accidents by 
industries and causes, Table II by provinces, 
and Table III by months, these last two also 
including summary figures for 1936, which are 
a final revision of the figures published in the 
Lasour GazetTre, March, 1937, by the inclusion 
of accidents occurring in 1936 which were 
reported too late for incorporation into the 
annual statements. These accidents were in- 
cluded in the supplementary reports in the 
Lasour Gazette for May, August, and Nov- 
ember, 1937, and February, 1938. The figures 
for 1937, being still incomplete, are accordingly 
to some extent not comparable with the com- 
pleted figures for 1936. 

In some industries where considerable changes 
in figures from year to year appear, these may 
be attributed to changes in industrial con- 
ditions or to particular occurrences. For 


example, in logging there was an increase 
in the number of fatalities from 133 to 145, in 
the mining group an increase from 181 to 198, 
in manufacturing an increase from 112 to 154, 
and in construction an increase from 105 to 164, 
apparently arising out of increased employ- 
ment, with relative increase in exposure to 
risk, while the decrease from 95 to 67 in water 
transportation may be explained by the sinking 
of three ships during the fall of 1936. 

The most serious disaster during the year 
under review occurred at Port Stanley, Ontario, 
on December 19, when a cofferdam for the 
construction of a pier for a new highway 
bridge over Kettle River collapsed under the 
pressure of the water. Eight men lost their 
lives when trapped thirty feet below ithe sur- 
face by the avalanche of falling steel panels 
and timbers, and five others were injured. 

When a steamer was swamped in a storm in 
Nipigon Straits, Lake Superior, on September 24 
the captain and four members of the crew were 
drowned and a sixth man died from exposure 
on the following day. On March 31, three saw 
mill workers lost their lives in a boiler explo- 
sion at Biencourt, Quebec. On January 2, a 
passenger train crashed into the rear of an 
extra freight train in a snow storm near St. 
Rosalie, Quebec, and an engineer, a conductor, 
and a brakeman lost their lives. Three river 
drivers were drowned in Vermillion River, 
Quebec, when a boat upset in swift current on 
June 27. Three fishermen were drowned in Big 
Indian Lake, Nova Scotia, when their punt 
capsized in a storm on April 23. On June 11, 
three miners perished when trapped in Beban 
coal mine at Extension, British Columbia, when 
the mine wall gave way under pressure of 
flooding waters. At Montreal, Quebec, on 
June 25, three firemen were killed while 
fighting a fire following explosions at a large 
garage, believed to be caused by the ignition 
of gasoline vapours which had gathered in the 
chamber where two 1,000 gallon tanks were 
situated. On August 14, near St. John, New 
Brunswick, four well drillers were electrocuted 
while moving a well drilling machine, when 
a swaying boom of the machine came in con- 
tact with an overhead high tension wire. 
Following a collision with an automobile, a 
truck crashed into some workmen engaged in 
highway construction, killing four of them, 
near Toronto, on July 8. Three fire fighters 
were drowned from a canoe in Martinet Lake, 
Ontario, while on their way to forest fires, 
on July 2. Three mining prospectors were 
drowned in Lake Mistaseene, Saskatchewan, 
about October 4, while returning from some 

(Continued on page 357) 
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TABLE I.—FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN 
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Telegraphs and telephones............ Bre alow BS] G6 © jellies -50 2 18\(c) 23,8389 
FIXPEOGS als viciisicisieie ioc sintecaisierceiee.e cs seco clio celery tells s+ selke 208) fe etecas taka as (c) 4,293 
NMC Passe tC sh cate 'a ia eel cratort © viel «wie ave siete ed decal feoa tl eetelecs:slovdio'| aierei|tovere'| Sa ti atotell eels Sialic eal peer] amok ee seen cen [pe ime ue ee 
TEPAGOU Ces. uisce ous eats eeeiners Seresciel Bite die gst 2 2| 8) 45) 3-72 45) 4-07|(a) 387,315 
Wholesale es Cee caiclas sae sclnesieels e's Dieraed ae Sil's | Lapel Bl eaten 2) 5) 20) 1-65 20} 1-81 326,528 
RGGI cla eio Cos alee ois cele sieinigine tole Sintra cas 2 2 Seieilnene rer em = Og 25] 2-26 60, 787 
MUAMR ATR CO see oc coals sora tainis ce otalvie’e.c(cie ei siavereis ecelerell o cle rae siatedis'® ote sepsis | ea sipae g Ee Steel sie -08 2 -18|(a) 92,317 
Service....... Pela, slate Wiele uate Veeailale s xie's 0) else 5} 5 3] 62) 5-13 89| 8-O04\(a) 767,705 
Public administration::. sss ee et eee: 1 pere| 3} 36} 2-98 51} 4-61 116, 839 
Recreational..............+++ Bai sieiche sid pull Np ue oni °25 7} +63 16, 225 
Laundering, dyeing and cleaning.........|...|- Pf poe ae 3 27 20,468 
Custom and repair......... ie Baines s's ny 2 -58 8 -72 61, 142 
Personal, domestic and business......... DA\ Sorel Iie. || AME AeA Uo} ea nae A [egy bea 74 10 -90 309,365 
Professional establishments......-..s.ee]e--fees[oe -58 10 91 243, 666 
Wh classhiedso oie hse ois wicicloc evele ec cncre aces Peete Lette tints «| 9 ¢4i]lovece [epee OPRRRUAT. Se a'lleres ol aie. cf Seeman eee 2| +18 169,263 
Otel. cclshsemctes sets 90) 75} 82) 85) 84/133/161)103|117/105| 91) 83/1209/100-00} 1,107/100-00}............ 








(a) Decennial census of 1931. (b) Annual census of industry, 1935. (c) Annual census of industry, 1936. (d) Fisher- 
men only, annual census of industry, 1936. (e) Rsvised figures for 1936. 
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mining property; and on December 6, three 
coal miners were killed at Sydney Mines, Nova 
Scotia, when a runaway trip crashed into 
them. On December 15, a foreman and two 
other workmen were killed in an explosion in 
a benzo] distillation plant at Hamilton. A 
brakeman, an engineer and a fireman lost their 
lives following a boiler explosion of an engine 
fire box, near Moose Jaw, Saskatchewan, on 
October 12. When a boat capsized near New 
Richmond, Quebec, on November 5, three 
labourers were drowned while engaged in 
placing buoys. 


Fatalities by Causes 


The classification of fatal accidents accord- 
ing to causes shows that the largest number, 
385, came under the category “by moving 
trains, vehicles, etc.” This includes all acci- 
dents due to cars or engines, including mine 
and quarry cars, and to automobiles and other 
power vehicles and horse-drawn vehicles, as 
well as accidents caused by moving implements 
(both those impelled by power and those drawn 
by horses), by moving watercraft and by air- 
craft. The largest number of accidents thus 
caused, 119, appear under tthe heading, auto- 
mobiles and other power vehicles and imple- 
ments. Also 99 were in connection with water- 
craft (10 of these were in logging, 24 in 
fishing and trapping, 38 in water transpor- 
tation) ; 76 were caused by persons being struck 
or run over by, or crushed by or between cars 
and engines, 41 of these being engaged in 
steam railways; 32 were caused by animal- 
drawn vehicles and implements; 26 were caused 
by mine and quarry cars; 22 were due to derail- 
ments and collisions (19 of which were in 
steam railways); 9 by persons falling from or 
in cars or engines; and 2 by aircraft. 


Fatalities numbering 223 were caused by 
“falling objects”, of which 77 were from 
objects fallmg in mines and quarries, 73 due 
to falling trees and limbs, 34 to objects falling 
from elevations, loads, piles, 19 to collapse of 
structure, 6 to breaking or loosening of straps, 
cables, etc., and 14 to other falling objects. 


“Falls of persons” caused 186 fatalities, in- 
cluding 55 falls from elevations, 53 falls into 
pits, shafts, harbours, rivers, etc. (some of 
which resulted in drowning), 19 falls from 
loads, etc., 14 to collapse of support, 12 on 
sharp objects, 11 from ladders, 6 into holds of 
vessels, 6 into tanks, vats, kilns, etc., 5 due to 
falls on the level, and 5 down stairs and 
inclines. 


Next in order as a cause came “ dangerous 
substances,” 148 in number, of which 40 were 
due to explosive substances, 37 to electric cur- 
rent, 28 to hot and inflammable substances 
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and flames, 20 to steam escapes, boiler ex- 
plosions, compressed air, 11 to gas fumes, 
poison, etc. 


Animals caused 33 fatalities, 21 of which 
were due to horses; 28 were caused by striking 
against or being struck by objects. Fatalities 
numbering 25 were caused by prime movers, 
25 caused by hoisting apparatus and 24 by 
working machines. In connection with the 
handling of objects there were 18 fatalities and 
11 caused by tools. 


The category “other causes” includes 103 
fatalities of which 81 were due to industrial 
disease, strain, etc., 5 to drownings not else- 
where specified, 13 to shooting and violence, 
18 to cave-ins, land slides, ice jams, etc., 33 to 
lightning, frost, storms, sunstroke, and 3 con- 
cerning which no particulars were available. 


Fatalities by Provinces 


The classification of accidents according to 
provinces shows that the largest number, 422, 
occurred in Ontario. There were 308 in 
Quebec, 202 in British Columbia, 110 in Nova 
Scotia, 62 in Alberta, 38 in Saskatchewan, 33 in 
Manitoba, 28 in New Brunswick, 5 in Prince 
Edward Island and 1 in the Yukon and North- 
west Territories. In Ontario the largest pro- 
portion of fatalities occurred in construction, 
where there were 76, with 69 in transportation 
and public utilities, 65 in mining, non-ferrous 
smelting and quarrying, 62 in manufacturing, 
60 in agriculture, 29 in service, 28 in logging, 
18 in trade, 9 in fishing and trapping and 6 in 
electric light and power. In Quebec, the 
largest number, 56, was in transportation and 
public utilities, with 49 in manufacturing, 48 
in construction, 40 in logging, 28 in agriculture, 
27 in mining, non-ferrous smelting and quar- 
rying, 20 in service, 16 in trade, 7 in electric 
light and power, 6 in fishing and trapping, and 
1 in finance. In British Columbia there were 
68 fatalities in logging, 38 in mining, non- 
ferrous smelting and quarrying; 35 in trans- 
portation and public utilities, 20 in manufac- 
turing and 20 in construction. In Nova Scotia 
and Alberta there were respectively 35 and 22 
fatalities in mining, non-ferrous smelting and 
quarrying, and no other industry suffered so 
many fatalities in these provinces. In Saskat- 
chewan the largest number, 16, was in agri- 
culture, while in Manitoba there were 7 in 
agriculture and 7 in construction; and trans- 
portation and public utilities, in which there 
were 6, had the greatest number in New 
Brunswick. 


Fatalities by Industries 
The total number of fatalities recorded for 


the year, was 1,209, being classified under the 
various groups of industries as follows: trans- 
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portation and public utilities, 214, or 17-70 per 
cent of the total; mining, non-ferrous smelting 
and quarrying, 198, or 16:38 per cent; con- 
struction, 164, or 13.56 per cent; agriculture, 
154, or 12-74 per cent; manufacturing, 154, or 
12-74 per cent; logging, 145, or 11:99 per cent; 
service, 62, or 5-13 per cent; fishing and trap- 
ping, 50, or 4-14 per cent; trade, 45, or 3-72 
per cent; electric light and power, 22, or 1°82 
per cent; finance, 1, or -08 per cent. 

The table of fatalities by months indicates 
that the greatest number (161) occurred in 
July, while the smallest total (75) was recorded 
in February. The table gives the numbers of 
persons gainfully employed in most of the 


industries, the latest census figures available 
being given in each case. For agriculture, 
logging, construction, trade, finance, service, 
etc., the figures were those of the decennial 
census of 1931, for manufacturing, from the 
annual census of industry for 1935, for mining, 
fishing, electric light and power, steam rail- 
ways, street and electric railways, telegraph and 
telephone, and express, from the annual cen- 
sus of industry for 1936. 

While the latest figures available as to 
numbers employed are not in any instance 
those for the year under review, they are 
included, however, for general comparative 
purposes. 


Fatal and Non-Fatal Accidents in Canada Recorded by Provincial 
Workmen’s Compensation Boards 


The Labour Department’s records of indus- 
trial accidents include only fatal accidents and 
fatalities arising out of employment, that is 
from industrial diseases, etc. The only in- 
formation of a comprehensive nature as to 
nun-fatal accidents is from the Workmen’s 
Compensation Boards in the various provinces, 
except that in manufacturing, mining and 
steam and electric railway operation accidents 
are dealt with by various governmental de- 
partments and commissions, and these are also 
covered by the Workmen’s Compensation 
Boards, 


The annual reports of the several Work- 
men’s Compensation Boards are reviewed from 
time to time in the Lasour Gazerts, inform- 
ation being given as to accidents, amounts 
paid in compensation, etc. The annual reports 
of the Provincial Workmen’s Compensation 
Boards for 1936 were summarized in the fol- 
lowing issues: New Brunswick, Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan, May, 1937, pages 520-522; Nova 
Scotia, June, 1937, pages 848-849; Ontario, 
Alberta and British Columbia, August, 1937, 
pages 865-868. 


None of the provinces has jurisdiction over 
all industries, so that the accidents recorded 
are those in certain industries only. Most of 


the Boards deal with accidents in logging, 
mining, manufacturing, construction, trans- 
portation and public utilities, excluding agri- 
culture, trapping, finance, domestic service, 
etc., but including to some extent fishing, 
trade and government service. 


The accompanying table summarizes the 
figures as to non-fatal accidents recorded by 
the several Workmen’s Compensation Boards 
for 1931, 1932, 1933, 1984, 1985, 1986 and also 
gives some preliminary figures for 1937. It 
may be observed that the Department of 
Labour’s figures show 1,107 fatal industrial 
accidents as occurring during 1936, while the 
total number of fatal accidents which were 
included by the Provincial Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Boards for that year was 734, these 
figures including mone for Prince Edward 
Island. This difference is largely accounted 
for by the fact that the Provincial Boards do 
nct include accidents in all industries. In 
addition, however, the Boards’ records include 
only accidents to employees, while the Labour 
Department’s records include accidents to all 
persons when occupied in industry, including 
employers and workmen carrying on their 
own business, and there are many such, par- 
ticularly in trucking, trade, etc. as well as 
in agriculture. 
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INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS, NON-FATAL AND FATAL IN CANADA, 1931, 1982, 1933, 1934, 1935, 1986 AN D 1937 
REPORTED BY PROVINCIAL WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION BOARDS 











Province Medical | Temporary | Permanent Fatal Total 
aidonly (a)| disability | disability 


1931 
INOVA-BCOtiagy 2.5: Have... PRICRCRENEE OOP. 5 Heb. oy ARERR: 1,728 4,172 388 61 6,349 
ING WABTUNS WICK Mp ai ererci ie tite ns been, cht ae ao lorata 2,243 3,328 253 17 5,841 
Quebec rast MUL ERM Payne Rhy CA Pte EE note OE EES 0). 6,294(b) 16,578 2,901 148 25,921 
OWEDTIO wpe cyte | P44 SERRA TRO Es Shu © Seth PEATE Fated bla Way Ga de 21,970 20,543 2,495 231 45, 239 
Ly eave h fey os ys A ag Am, © Sd RR ee MR si een 3,132 3,310 196 3 6,671 
Saskatchewan. hviseeer cance 4 mc biog. mentee wta aed eaten. Ome. 1,732 2,125 98 14 3,969 
Alberta ch fags occerreta: « date ahs eee hipaa ie osat hes os 3,065 6, 828 123 33 10,049 
PPUGISW GC OLURRa Ate N  A eelgn FEE cap kisi HO lta a fel face Bele 2 MR 12,705 756 125 13, 586 
A Way Miy.' 1k ORES TARAS kr ait Haas AE erin Dh erent a 40,164 69, 589 7,210 662 117, 625 
1932 
INGVEROS COUN G.) ius MRE et rho cee eee eae file ao haa 1,441 3/221 326 36 5,024 
New Brunswick............... ec bela) ooh ie Acie no ial tA 1,536 2,582 250 18 4,386 
OucheG sere. A Mons, . G2 PRS aS HD es 15,711 13, 482 1,285 165 30, 643 
COUESTIO sa Se RS Ee ee MS oe SM A ay cb tas Ra 17,320 15, 466 1,805 167 34, 758 
Manitoba ata se. ie eC rede ce een eee iat ere Man eee 2,558 2,939 175 23 5, 695 
Saskapchewanite. sake con) Jigs Fee Ge ory. ee 1,166 1,569 69 3 2,817 
RRS Be ge A a a" 2 8 aD SR A I 3,059 5, 786 98 31 8,974 
British Columbia), Vi eee Ok RR Re ee 9,211 9,066 651 106 19,034 
EDs} EHP ele cert AN peliaee elnegti UTae kale he tele alae ara 52,002 54,111 4,659 559 111,331 
1933 
INOWANOCOLIAL Nas. Us seem mee as fe ce anette he crore eave ects a 1,387 3,430 318 33 5,168 
Newslsratiswiek... 5 tad. SAL SIRS, TE 2,700 3, 606 351 26 6, 683 
Quebeck pawl wii Picky Mie rele keke ie eed BE ad iocies tit oh Wd edo aad 14, 267 1235 1,099 122 26, 723 
ONEATIO ME i eocicbats sc! ce Pee ote rae EE pe RO EAS tah e scans tes 17, 258 14, 235 1,511 159 33,163 
Manitomare i Ae Ree ee nae ae eka EO PO 2,655 2,680 160 10 5,505 
Sasketehemans 3. ceils holt te, Be ies Poa ge meiiie a anil e 1,124 1,185 68 13 2,390 
PANDO GHT Ree. Sree oe Meme ea ety eels nae aaa ate eet che conan: 2, 242 5, 840 57 21 8,160 
Bridishte olumebia. REV ee Rake keen Ome AL prea ee 7,575 502 97 8,174 
ROCA. cRmeoeMece e neR Ter aie cet: 41, 633 49,786 4,066 481 95, 966 
1934 
INO VARS COUN ee Seen OE eT ea ee ote eaeas 1,916 5, 644 464 39 8,063 
Newsbruns wick. be dopiat abe) «ve een | PD. SALES 1,765 5,711 358 24 7,858 
QC EE be min Sirk. Mates Me GUN o\, SUR LAR IOI Chi: i EUS 15,773 14, 252 1,390 142 31,557 
ONEATIO Fs ee Oe ee Re, Lie Me RE tee, ELA AE 24, 552 22,020 1,790 211 48,573 
Mamitoba! WE. sr¥o<catPeraedat st Tee. See ears Ws Pa! 3,205 3,168 190 15 6,578 
Sagkatchowalte wean te is cet carte! ih 34 eee entra aieg Ravi arcre Bem 1,559 1,598 58 8 3, 223 
BUEDORA cee ot AN ORR SLES ee Subneaee,  cattaets, EG 3,212 6, 284 77 35 9,608 
British, Colum biauicwy. unas. ae ane oe «He eleates die = PNA be pained... PAA ade. 9,427 451 116 9,994 
TP OGAU: Ay Sethe ood EARL AT EO Hoe AWA meen 51, 982 68, 104 4,778 590 125, 454 
1935 
Nova Scotia..... Behe CRU OTO Ta ett os Mista sia shes acid. so ERA Ne 2,331 6,119 460 61 8,971 
INGw Bruns WiC ss cee Lasaaa iets Gia else ah aut epee Ss 1,942 5,000 283 26 7,251 
AIC DCCATON Tan eA es vorrei ects Si asia itech causes tare ote sites 17,196 16,331 1,490 146 35,163 
Ontarigeees PRAT. SCTE MIRO ATS. Td. feet... Se Tee 27,904 23,024 992 208 52,128 
Manitoba coe , Uikamemeas hE eth eonn ee ei Ls Ri 852 os 4,274 3, 732 210 21 8, 237 
Saskatchewan: conte. eet. toe Daten es een ces 1,820 1,699 64 14 3,597 
Albertannse :. 20) ecb een. Lie. PsA. PENS . hike 4,183 6, 744 72 59 11,058 
British Colum bia whee acetates Bee leet» tide he 2,000 11,293 607 146 14,046 
Motals.te see eat. he tak ee WOME ey) ats 61, 650 73,942 4,178 681 140, 451 
1936 (d) 
NoraiSeotian nc. .ahisrecpties vs gecuceet ) <u. ag aey Laast 2,131 6,757 247 49 9,184 
INewaABrinswith os chces eet MoE te ee aes ames eaes sis ake 2,303 6,290 339 25 8,957 
QUS bee? ARON Bs BALA A. SRAM GRE aR 21,286 20,910 1,685 119 44,000 
Ontario: P. wiastircsoauli «be astwee Ga cantoa SD septscielt ae 30, 086 22,954 272 54, 147 
NANICODA. Pe aie ck cee Peete os Paes Cee RRR eas EERE ooh ai 4,600 3,900 230 44 8,774 
Saskatehowan . ack. see renin «Fils oye erre spe RTSe seo clarelne « 1,657 2,280 46 14 3,997 
Alberteoarai ates: 6.... ie. -. ISLS Oe... TEC GALE. 4,230 4,834 91 43 9,198 
Brisish COlgin Diaigs seh te oes Socks: Seite » lan etenet ete tea Bee See esa [ine eee es 13,547 657 168 14,372 
Total. yavcetuarre haces Bae dre Wisse: siehas calle neice 66, 293 81,472 4,130 734 152, 629 
: 1937 (c) 
INGVatSCOUA ne cee te meen Pee Mette s od baile s tens cdeet eo 2,440 8,210 218 57 10, 925 
Newibrunevacglk Bs hart 2. ees ee eb Cease P LG |... es AIRE, J, POOR, 
Quebec raat rp Si ace sv aciaaeaiels hts Ma bein ae eaves.» Sarum | «ot RIE tials dhe dass alle on RS, Aelde eR anktie: bot abe Ub ee, 
OREATIGH AUR te cee Fee. on ee ate ats Sew ete cic he et ciate ee 35, 098 29, 806 1,111 353 66,368 
Manitobavs . fishes /afeseetn.. MAS PEP aa al; Soe TAB 4,300 4,787 226 28 9,341 
Saskatehe wanes cut, cic «Wide cient able chat oo, < ells tomate 1,703 2,188 By 12 3,940 
AtDeLEA ee eee ee ce Pleas ee Reet oe males: serene: 6,174 4,993 103 43 11,313 
British Colum bias) pega od: . Baas asso Ig LES 14, 457 16,431 594 181 31, 663 ° 
LAL Oe HNN SMe eee tec Reed ohs.c eee ee TS susie ts tibiae clot ae cote sel ce oca se tatiard cre Rertenie «de lames cei cie ester 





(a) Accidents requiring medical treatment but not causing disability for a sufficient period to qualify for this compensation: 
The period varies in the several provinces; figures not reported by some boards. 

(b) Cases of ‘‘medical aid only’’ included only after Sept. 1, 1931. 

(c) Preliminary figures. (d) Subject to further revision, 
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RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS AFFECTING LABOUR 


Action on Agreement between’ Railway 
Brotherhoods and Canadian National 
Railways Dismissed 


On December 23, 1937, Mr. Justice Adam- 
son of the Manitoba Court of King’s Bench 
dismissed an action, which had been brought 
against the C.N.R., the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Engineers and the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen by a 
member of the latter union, for damages and 
an order to the defendants to prepare a new 
seniority list in accordance with the agreement 
made on May 1, 1926, between the railway 
company and the two brotherhoods. The 
plaintiff claimed that the agreement which 
provided for re-organization of the seniority 
lists of the members of the unions employed 
by the Canadian National Railways when that 
company took over the management of the 
Grand Trunk Pacific and Grand Trunk Rail- 
ways had been wrongly interpreted and that 
he had thereby lost his seniority rights. 

Reference was made to the judgments of 
the Manitoba Court of Appeal and the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council in Young v. 
C.N.R. (Labour Gazette, 19380, p. 355, 1472) 
where it was held that an agreement between 
a body of employers and a labour organization 
is not, by itself, a contract between any 
individual employee and the employing com- 
pany and that the Courts cannot intervene to 
enforce such an agreement. 

Mr. Justice Robson’s opinion in the Young 
case was quoted: “in the absence of fraud the 
Court cannot inquire” into the administration 
of a trade union such as the railway brother- 
hoods and it was held that the only basis for 
a claim for damages would be fraud of which 
there was no evidence in the present case. 
Murphy v. Robertson et al (1938) 1 Dominion 
Law Reports 369. 


Damages awarded against Longshoremen’s 
Union in Montreal 


On November 30, 1937, Mr. Justice Forest, 
of the Superior Court of the District of Mon- 
treal, gave judgment for $3886.40 and costs 
against the National Independent Union of 
Longshoremen of the Island of Montreal, Inc., 
and J. A. St. Pierre, business agent of the 
union. The plaintiff, a member of a rival 
union, the Association of Syndicated Long- 
shoremen of the Port of Montreal, claimed 
from the defendants $800 damages, $300 for 
loss of salary and $500 for injury to his reputa- 
tion. On October 3, 1936, when the plaintiff, 
an employee of the Empire Stevedoring Com- 


pany, was working on a vessel in port he was 
forcibly expelled by two constables of the 
Montreal Harbour Commission at the sugges- 
tion of the business agent. The plaintiff 
claimed that he was removed without legitim- 
ate excuse when he was peacefully going about 
his work. 

The defendants stated, on the other hand, 
that the National Independent Union of Long- 
shoremen had, at the time, by agreement with 
the Shipping Federation of Montreal, the 
exclusive right to load and unload vessels 
belonging to members of the Federation in 
Montreal. When the defendant, St. Pierre, saw 
six men who were not members of the union 
at work, he claimed he had the right to order 
them away and when a couple of hundred 
longshoremen threatened to make trouble for 
the plaintiff, who refused to leave the job, the 
defendant called two Harbour Commission 
constables and had him removed. 

The Court held that the plaintiff was within 
his rights and was not committing any unlaw- 
ful act, while the defendant as agent of the 
union had exceeded any powers which the 
Quebec Legislature had granted to unions. 
Although any workman is free to become a 
member of a union, he has also the right to 
work unmolested even if he does not belong 
to a union. Constituted authority in church 
or state cannot permit personal liberty to be 
violated in such a way as to prevent a work- 
man from earning his living and accepting such 
remuneration as he deems proper, the Court 
stated. , 

Summing up the evidence, the Court con- 
cluded that the Harbour police had exceeded 
their authority in removing, without a warrant, 
the plaintiff and his associates by force, and 
that since the defendants had taken the law 
into their own hands and inflicted damages on 
the plaintiff, they must be held responsible. 
Duchaine v. Union Nationale Independante 
des Debardeurs de Ile de Montreal et al. 
Superior Court, Montreal, November 30, 1937. 


Collective Agreement for Construction 
Industry in Quebec applies to 
Road Construction 


On April 9, 1937, Mr. Justice Langlais of 
the Superior Court of the District of Quebec 
allowed, in part, a claim for wages being the 
difference between the amount paid and the 
minimum rate of pay for labourers fixed by a 
collective agreement between general con- 
tractors and the building trades council of 
Quebec which had been made binding under 
ts. Collective Labour Agreements Extension 

ct. 
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The chief point to be decided was as to 
whether a company engaged in road construc- 
tion was bound by the legalized agreement. 
The order in council applying the agreement 
referred to it as one between “general con- 
tractors” and the building trades council. The 
Court held that the agreement covered all 
work of construction, and therefore road 
construction, and not only the building indus- 
try. 

As the plaintiff was not a qualified mason he 
was not entitled to be paid at the mason’s 
rate as he claimed but this did not mean that 
he had not the right to the minimum for 
labourers under the agreement. The defendant 
was ordered to pay the amount due at the 
labourer’s rate. Breton v. Construction Cana- 
dienne (1937) 75 Rapports Judiciaires de Qué- 
bec, Cour Supérieure, 544. 


Court cannot grant Damages for Accident 
within scope of Quebee Workmen’s 
Compensation Act 


On December 3, 1937, the Quebec Court of 
King’s Bench unanimously allowed the appeal 
of the defendant company from a judgment of 
the Superior Court of the District of Quebec 
granting damages for injuries sustained by the 
plaintiff while riding in an automobile of the 
defendant employer. The plaintiff’s claim was 
rejected with costs. 

Application had been made for compensa- 
tion under the Quebec Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act but the chairman and another member 
of the Workmen’s Compensation Commission 
had stated that the claim could not be allowed 
as 1t was not established that the accident 
happened “in the course of employment”, 
which was the only question argued before 
the Commission. 

Thereupon the plaintiff brought action in 
the Superior Court where it was held that the 
accident, had occurred in the course of em- 
ployment and that the employer was liable. 
Accordingly, damages were given to the plain- 
tiff. 

On appeal from this judgment it was de- 
cided by the Court of King’s Bench that the 
accident had been properly considered as hap- 
pening “in the course of employment” but 
that it was covered by the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act and not a cause of action for 
damages. 

The plaintiff, employed in Quebec, was sent 
to Toronto on company business. On his way 
back, instead of taking the train from Mcnt- 
real as he had planned, he accepted the offer 
of the president of the company and returned 
in an automobile put at his disposal by the 
latter and driven by the latter’s chauffeur. 
The accident was due to the negligence of the 
chauffeur, an employee of the defendant, who 


was driving the car in the course of his em- 
ployment. 

The business of the defendant company was 
within the scope of the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act and the plaintiff was a “worker” as 
defined in the Act. Being a salesman, he was 
required to do considerable travelling. 


Having decided that the accident happened 
in the course of employment, the Court of 
King’s Bench held that it had no further 
jurisdiction in the matter since the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act gives the Workmen’s 
Compensation Commission exclusive jurisdic- 
tion over such accidents in the industries 
within the scope of the statute, Moreover, 
Art, 1056a of the Civil Code takes away from 
a workman, who has suffered an accident 
covered by the Workmen’s Compensation Att, 
any right of action against his employer at 
common law or under the Civil Code. The 
fact that the Commission itself had decided 
the case was outside its jurisdiction could not 
confer on the Superior Court a jurisdiction it 
did not otherwise possess. It was pointed out 
that the Workmen’s Compensation Commis- 
sion has power to reconsider and rescind its 
decisions. Donnacona Paper Company, Ld. 
v. Cannon (1938) 63 Rapports Judiciaires de 
Québec, Cour. du Bane du Roi, 525, 


Closed Shop Agreement Upheld by New 
York Court of Appeals 


The New York State Court of Appeals on 
January 18, 1938, in a unanimous decision, with 
one member absent, sustained the judgment of 
the lower court in upholding the validity of a 
closed shop agreement. The plaintiff and five 
others had sought a temporary injunction to 
restrain the New York Rapid Transit Corpor- 
ation and three other subsidiaries of the 
B.M.T. System and the Transport Workers’ 
Union of America from enforcing the closed 
shop provisions of the agreement between the 
corporations and the union by dismissing them 
for their failure to join the union. The peti- 
tioners claimed that they, and more than 2,000 
other employees who did not belong to the 
union and did not wish to join, would be pre- 
vented from getting employment and since the 
company is the principal, if not the only em- 
ployer of transport workers, the agreement 
amounted to a monopoly of the local labour 
market. 

The collective agreement had been entered 
into on October 11, 1937, between the various 
rapid transit corporations and the Transport 
Workers’ Union of America after the New 
York State Labour Relations Board had held 
an election among the employees under the 
State Labour Relations Act and the union had 
been certified as ithe duly selected agent for 
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collective bargaining. A section of the agree- 
ment provided: 

The parties of the first part will not, during 
the term of this agreement, employ any. employee 
in the groups represented by the parties of the 
second part to which this agreement applies 
who is not, or who does not, within one month 
after his employment, become and remain a 
member in good standing of the Transport 
Workers’ Union of America; and all present 
employees of the groups to which this agree- 
ment applies who are not now members of the 
Transport Workers’ Union of America shall 
become members within thirty (30) days of this 
agreement and remain members in good stand- 
ing. : 

The New York State Labour Relations Act, 
1937, declares it to be “an unfair labour 
practice’ for an employer— 
to encourage membership in any company union 
or discourage membership in any labour organ- 
ization, by discrimination in regard to hire or 
tenure or in any term or condition of employ- 
ment: Provided that nothing in this article 
shall preclude an employer from making an 
agreement with a labour organization requiring 
as a condition of employment membership there- 
in, if such labour organization is the representa- 
tive of employees as provided in Section 705. 

The defendants stated that they did not 
desire in any way to interfere with the employ- 
ment of the plaintiffs or with those who were 
not members of the union except in so far as 
to require them to join the union in compliance 
with the collective agreement. 

It was pointed out by the Court that the 
only question, then, was the legality of the 
agreement. Before the passage of the State 
Labour Relations Act in 1937, 


this State at least recognized the rights of labour 
to combine and to strike for the purpose of 
procuring employment for its own workmen and 
to advance their interests; also the right to 
invite or solicit other workmen to join their 
Union and to enforce by legal measures their 
demands. 

Reference was then made to a decision of 
the same Court in 1927 which has been followed 
in other cases and in which it) was held that 

The purpose of a labour union to improve the 
conditions under which its members do their 
work; to increase their wages; to assist them in 
other ways may justify what would otherwise 
be a wrong. So would an effort to increase its 
numbers and to unionize an entire trade or 
business. 

It may be as interested in the wages of those 
not members, or in the conditions under which 
they work as in its own members because of the 
influence of one upon the other. All engaged in 
a trade are affected by the prevailing rate of 
wages. All, by the principle of collective bar- 
gaining. 

Economic organization to-day is not based on 
the single shop. Unions believe that wages may 
be increased, collective bargaining maintained 
only if union conditions prevail, not in some 
single factory, but generally. That they may 
prevail, it may call a strike and picket the 
premises of an employer with the intent of in- 
ducing him to employ only union labour. And 
it may adopt either method separately. 

Picketing without a strike is no more unlawful 
than a strike without picketing. Both are based 





upon a lawful purpose. Resulting injury is in- 
cidental and must be endured. 

In the case before the Court, then, it was 
held that even before the State Labour 
Relations Act was passed the law of New 
York State permitted a labour organization to 
combine and to strike in the particular in- 
dustry for the purpose of obtaining employ- 
ment for its own people even to the extent 
of excluding from the entire industry those 
who are not union men, 


The one reservation in this law is that the 
attempt to accomplish the end shall be carried 
out in good faith and for the declared purposes, 
and not through malice or ill-will or a desire 
to injure non-union employees or simply and 
solely for the purpose of keeping them out of 


work, 

If all this be lawful, what is there unlawful 
in negotiating with an employer to accomplish 
through peaceful negotiations that which the 
law permits to be done through strikes, which 
lead so frequently to disruption of business and 
violence? If the railroads in this instance, acting 
upon their own initiative, determined to dispense 
with the services of non-union men, I know of 
nothing in the Law which would prevent them 
from doing so; or, to put it in a different way, 
if the defendant employers should come to their 
decision that, for the good of their enterprises, 
they would thereafter only employ union men, 
I do not see how the Law could prevent them 
from doing so, or from discharging the plaintiffs 
and their non-union employees. 

It might be an unpleasant situation for all, 
but, nevertheless, one with which the Law could 
not interfere. Recognizing this, I take it that 
it would not be unlawful because such a de- 
termination had been arrived by the solici- 
tation or request of the unions or labour organ- 
izations. 

And then, to go one step further, why would it 
become illegal if the arrangements and deter- 
minations were embodied in a contract or a 
written agreement with the labour organiz- 
ations? 

Section 704 of the Labour Law above quoted 
evidently recognized the existing Law and was 
passed in order to enable the employer to have 
some representative body with whom to nego- 
tiate, and labour, by its own selection, create a 
committee of representatives through whom con- 
tracts and negotiations could be made with 
authority, and which would hold like other con- 
tracts before the Law. 

As regards the contention of the plaintiffs 
that since the defendant employers constitute 
the main transit and railroad lines in the 
locality the contract creates a monopoly and 
that 1f only union men are to be employed, 
the plaintiffs, if they refused to join the union, 
would be without employment, it was held 
that 


if there be an evil in the monopoly of the labor 
market in a particular industry by labor organ- 
izations it is a matter to be considered by 
Legislatures and not by the courts, for the 
reason that there are two sides to the question 
—the other side being that the labor organ- 
izations, through this means of contracting and 
negotiating, are enabled to strengthen their rep- 
resentative bodies and to effectuate collective 
bargaining. 
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Of course, demands on either side may be 
carried too far. These, however, are not mat- 
ters for the courts to consider. Public opinion 
is soon reflected in legislation. We can simply 
approach the question and decide it according 
to principles of law. The wisdom of legislation 
or the reasonableness of action under legislation 
are matters which must be put aside by us in 
considering these questions. 

Moreover, the General Business Law of New 
York State relating to monopolies declares 
agreements to be void and against public 


policy which create or maintain a monopoly 


in the manufacture, transportation or the free 
pursuit of any lawful business, trade or occupa- 
tion but it is stipulated that these provisions 
shall not apply to contracts or agreements 
made by co-operative associations or to bona 
fide labour unions. 

An appeal from this judgment is now before 
the United States Supreme Court. (Williams 
v. Quill in New York State Department of 
Labour Industrial Bulletin, January, 1938.) 
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NOTES ON CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST 
Monthly Summary 


HERE was a contraction in employment at 
the beginning of March, according to re- 
turns received by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics from 10,416 employers of labour, each 
with a minimum of fifteen employees, and 
representative of all industries except agri- 
culture, fishing, hunting and highly specialized 
business. The working forces of these firms 
aggregated 1,027,992 persons, as compared with 
1,052,699 in the preceding month. This de- 
cline was mainly due to unusually large, 
seasonal reductions in logging following a 
winter of great activity in bush operations. 
The general index number (based on the 1926 
average as 100) stood at 107-8, as compared 
with 110-4 in the preceding month, while at 
‘March 1 in the last ten years it was as 
follows: 1987, 102-8; 1986, 98-9; 1935, 96-4; 
1934, 92-7: 1933, 76-9; 1932, 88-7; 1931, 100-2; 
19380, 110-2; 1929, 111-4 and 1928, 102-6. 


Unemployment in Trade Unions—At the 
beginning of March, 1938, the percentage of 
unemployment reported to the Department of 
Labour by local trade union members through- 
out Canada was 13-7 in contrast with per- 
centages of 12-4 at the beginning of February 
and 13:7 at the beginning of March, 1937. 
The percentage for March was based on the 
reports compiled from 1,904 labour organi- 
zations with a membership numbering 220,967 
persons, 30,282 of whom were without work. 


Employment Office Reports—Reports re- 
ceived from the offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada indicated declines during 
February, 1938, in the average daily place- 
ments in employment, as compared with those 
of the preceding month and also with Febru- 
ary last year, the major changes under the 
first comparison taking place in farming, con- 
struction and maintenance and services and 
under the second, in construction and main- 
tenance. Vacancies in February, 1938, num- 
bered 23,767, applications 50,894, and place- 
ments in regular and casual employment, 
22,776. 


Prices—In retail prices the cost per week 
of a family budget of staple foods, fuel and 
55192—14 


lighting, and rent was $17.48 at the beginning 
of March as compared with $17.39 for Febru- 
ary. The increase was due to the advance in 
the cost of foods. Comparative figures for 
earlier dates are $17.13 for March, 1937; $15.41 
for June, 1933 (the low point in recent years) ; 
and $21.96 for March, 1930. In wholesale 
‘prices the weekly index number calculated by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics and based 
upon prices in 1926 as 100, declined week by 
week from 83-8 for the week ended February 
25 to 83-0 for that ended March 25 and then 
advanced to 83:3 for that ended April 1. On 
a monthly basis the index number was 83-6 
for February; 85:5 for March, 1987; 72-4 for 
March, 1936; 63-5 for February, 19383 (the low 
point in recent years) and 95-6 for March, 
1929. 


Business Statistics—The most recent statis- 
tics available reflecting industrial conditions 
in Canada are given in the table on page 366. 
The index of the physical volume of business 
based upon forty-six factors corrected when 
necessary for seasonal variation continued 
downward in February being 106-7 as com- 
pared with 111-8 in January and 127-9 in 
November, 1937 which was the highest level 
recorded by the index since 1929. Productive 
operations as measured by this index were 
44 per cent lower in February than in the 
previous month, 16 per cent lower than in 
November, 1937, and 7 per cent lower than in 
February, 1937. All of the principal groups 
of factors were lower in the month under 
review than in the previous month and lower 
also than in February, 1987, with the excep- 
tion of mineral production which was con- 
siderably higher due mainly to larger ship- 
ments of copper and gold, to larger imports of 
bauxite and to increased production of coal. 
Information available for March shows whole- 
sale prices, and the number of cars of revenue 
freight lower both as compared with Febru- 
ary and with March, 1937. Employment was 
lower than in February, but higher than in 
March, 1937. 

Strikes and Lock-outs—The number of 
strikes and lock-outs during March was sixteen, 
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MONTHLY STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA* 


(Official statistics except where noted) 














1938 1937 
March February January March February January 
Tradevexternalageregates i.e) Sy lle cust. 107,932,822} 121,954,003] 160,348,820) 124,372,166) 135,298,742 
Imports, merchandise ior 
CODSUMPHONy NT ys Sees. CAPO M CE We bo eee ws 46,951,619 49,719,835 70,990,029 48, 680, 842 51,882,618 

Exports, Canadian produce... $ |........,..... 60, 155, 402 71,021,829 88,326,529 74,791,596 82,242,056 
Customs duty collected....... $ [..........008e 6,749,980 6,950, 641 9,958,317 6,944, 708 7,280,313 
Bank debits to individual 

LOC OUTES 8 leo Hake eis deep ate am an arn ee BI 2,175,995, 261) 2,444, 600,036) 3, 189,836,520) 2,731,934,437) 3,227,354, 600 
Bank notes in circulation...... bili bs Urania tassel 101,981, 677 98,272,885]} 112,600,768} 114,238,885} 108,947,321 
Bank deposits, savings........ TWA ey Saba Ris ae 1,614,569, 798] 1,590, 927,550] 1,583, 780,912) 1,563,829,859) 1,548, 604,580 
Bank loans, commercial, etc... $ |.............. 737,103,210} 731,456,128) 694,215,664] 691,687,139] 687,349,679 
Security prices, index numbers— : 

Gommeonstocks sz Mews haverelats bs signa n cola as 107-1 107-7 147-2 142-4 137-4 

Preferred StOCk Sis canceuile tas cvailiue mnie ritere ciao 82-1 83-4 102-6 100-4 99-2 
(2) Ladex ofanterestiratesia: 00. teu at mua ete nine es 69-3 69-7 78:5 74-3 70-4 
(2) Prices, wholesale, index number. 183-3 83-6 83-8 85-5 82-9 81-7 
(2) Prices, retail, family budget $ 17-48 17-39 17-48 17-18 17-12 17-04 
Index, retail sales, unadjusted ......].............. 62-1 62-4 73-7 61-7 62-8 
(8) Index, retail sales, adjusted.....}..........0.-. 76-1 (8-2 75:5 75°7 73°8 
(2) Employment, index number, 

(employers’ pay-roll figures)... 107-8 110-4 113-4 102-8 104-1 103-8 
(2) (4) Unemployment, percent- 

age (trade union members)..... 13-7 12-4 13:0 13-7 14-5 14:3 
Railway— 

(5) Car loadings, revenue 

SIAL Te MAINE Nae Rie eee eee cars 179,040 179, 641 179,839 189,322 186,213 185,006 

Canadian National Rail- 

ways, gross earnings....... $ 14,611, 629 13,289, 721 13,321, 632 16,631,981 14,301, 856 14,043,352 

RV OPerabing CXPENSES Ls! Seven [Ae vices cei el uclalc els cables we 12,789,305 12,464, 243 11,725,757 11,797,632 

Canadian Pacific Railway, 

gross earnings..........-.- CSN PR IVORY ui 9,382,915 10,315, 459 11,748,389 9,724, 629 10,194,064 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 
operating expenses, alllines $ |.............. 9,058, 760 9,758,313 10,010, 225 8,733, 889 9,280,554 
Steam railways, freight in 
CHODIES COUN LST hy A IS RA AI I SALA U URAL BPS SRLL U0 Ly i D0 a 2,022 ,901,310} 2,209,094,823] 1,936,166, 152) 2,053,315, 753 
Building permits.............. $ 3,556, 567 2,361,957 1,846,101 6,655,000 2,120,211 1,721,867 
(7) Contracts awarded......... $ 10,417,700 6,551, 700 9,140,000 16,058, 000 8,728,800 6,622, 200 
Mineral Production— 

Pig POM eit! AMR eR MANE a Rik oe CONS] VEC, ctor 61,447 74,862 70,986 61,995 66, 400 

Steel ingots and castings..... CONS] servers cere. Ue 98, 980 112,307 125,104 111,823 115, 237 

errO-BlOVS nested tous ee eieis e CONS] ce Mueawete aes 4,436 5,497 3,868 5, 668 6,519 

(EKG AIR OE AT cee a Ness) PRR A A ach 26,786,559 37, 522,125 35, 207, 467 28,504, 743 34,112,307 

NC i. Espada oil at eave: SR ea LIS ae Sasa 29, 025, 024 34,865, 607 31,437,089 20,547,397 19,782,526 

Copper rae ios caress orl sue Naa Deeetate tates aie 46, 835, 955 52,454, 132 41,796, 786 38, 425,569 37, 282,247 

INE Re Cee ROR eds (1 LS SA ea 2 16,008, 523 20,270, 680 18,193,641 17,330,201 16, 173, 486 

Olds oe ck) SAAN ike aiotata OUNCES |Nee eeu ae 340, 838 361,086 326,275 310,074 328,545 

Silivetinn Weel vcs s poe OUNCeR PM aaa rae 1, 430, 848 1,571,052 1, 658,546 1,322,833 1,390,476 

Coal ered. ae Nee OBS SM Ue ene) astaeae 1,387,030 1,448,825 1,090,931 1,284,741 1,496,991 
Crude petroleum imports....... Fea2N rel PON 2 ea 40,290,000 47,310, 000} 50,480,000 52,420,000 54, 640,000 
Rb Der IMPOLSs encase etic en cuss dT av ial CUA APIA eahyess Bea 1,377,000 4,007,973 5,852,000 2,846,000 3,656,000 
Cotton, raw, imports........... Tiss Nels a en 10,881,000 11, 933, 000 15, 463,000 12,119,000 15,189,000 
Wool) raw) importes. eta. Ly Se ian alee ted sate 1,492,000 1,108,000 4,525,000 2,968,000 1,961,000 
Timber scaled in British Colum- 

Pre ROMS aren Mean AD | OX UR ar Ay st 4 bt 90,662,492] 144,893,804] 158,343,059] 102,597,087] 115,001,704 
PlOUr PrOoductiOngae: hel celss Ia TOS Sipe Win we tiura sere 849 , 228 921, 285 1,098,544 , 694 1,008, 630 
(6) Sugar, manufactured........ Ibs. 26,038. 797 19,951,841 19,962,780 30, 233, 930 20,934,196 21,952,270 
Foot wear production.......... PATS lieel Veeee 1,777,340 1,461, 629 2,387, 124 1,929,500 1,482,000 
Qutput of central electric station 

daily average...........0.- Kaw hy. NA oe 73, 486, 000 73,559, 000 77,814 000 76, 663,000 74,771,000 
Sales of insurance............. DM eid os! seenvaera: 5) 31,874,000 30, 291.060 31,741.900 30, 402,000 27,492,000 
Newsprint production.......... TOBE bg teks rine © 202, 600 222,500 301,110 275,530 287, 690 
Automobiles, passenger, production.|.............. 11,753 13, 385 19,313 14,415 15,009 
(8) Index of Physical Volume of 

Business..... PN ices 9 ob ata naar pr 106-7 111-8 118-7 115-0 116-9 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION [eee UP nS 3). tiles de Sole 107-4 113-5 122-4 117-7 119-4 

Mineral proguesigney id seta etllibelssaielestaie see 188-8 179-1 161-1 170-1 156:8 

MANIIACLUDIND Ente eimelaeits ceicseral nator) aieoettel sta ¢ 101-3 108-6 115-4 116-4 122-8 

Construction Feral di eee ML RECO: 36-8 48-9 83-0 45-5 37-7 

Wlectrig pOWere itn slats «rem zieriall etesetsis:aroitis) sha) aie\ 215-9 219-6 237-7 225-2 223-4 
DDISERIBUTION SOOM roe etal ecree ied tite tissis wisi ararea ts 104-5 106-7 107-9 107-2 109-8 

Pradsviomtploymienbiier sale, «A fsids Galelasistels' ote «ders 130-4 130-6 131-3 130-5 131-1 

Car loadings ois cies oi 90s foe apidl >is cleo «iar sie vine 75-0 77-2 80-6 77:7 79-4 

EYNDOLUS Pacleraiee seitele orarseteee otarafeatal| -reterctsis aiavs eveicte 79-6 84-8 85-0 84-4 93-3 

Baxnorts: fbi ars.) -tvctoria creda sia «eters | > aterewsiate: « «alg Pats 80-4 91-8 89-0 97-9 107-4 





*Most of the figures in this table with an analysis are included in the Monthly Review of Business Statistics issued by the 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics, price $1.00 per year. 
{For the week ended April 1, 1988. 
(1) Calculated from yields of Ontario bonds. 


(3) Adjusted for number of business days and seasonal variations. 


a Figures for four weeks ending March 26, 1938, and corresponding previous records, 
8) Sugar production givenin periods of four weeks ending March 26, February 26, and January 29, 1938; March 27, February 27, 


and January 30, 1937. 
seasonal variation, 


‘1) MacLean’s Building Review. 


(2) For group figures see articles elsewhere in this issue. 
(4) Figures for end of previous month. 


(8) Index numbers are adjusted when necessary for 
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involving 2,406 workers and resulting in time 
loss of 10,184 man working days, as compared 
with eleven disputes during February in- 


volving 1,644 workers with a time loss of . 


4.456 days. Three-quarters of the time loss 
was due to a strike of cotton factory workers 
at Cornwall, Ont., and a dispute involving 
textile factory workers at Woodstock, Ont. 
None of the disputes in February had caused 
much time loss except that involving 1,200 
coal drivers and handlers at Toronto, Ont., 
for a day and one-half. In March, 1937, there 
were twenty-one disputes, involving 5,826 
workers with time loss of 34,845 days, the 
most important disputes being strikes of 
furniture factory workers in Western Ontario, 
cotton factory workers at Sherbrooke, P.Q,, 
meat packers at Vancouver, B.C., and rubber 
factory workers at Kitchener, Ont. Of the 
sixteen disputes recorded in March, 1988, 
twelve were recorded as termimated during the 
month, five resulting in favour of the em- 
ployers concerned, one in favour of the work- 
ers involved, while compromise settlements 
were reached in four cases and the results of 
two disputes were recorded as indefinite. Four 
disputes, involving approximately eighty 
workers, were recorded as unterminated at the 
end of the month. These figures do not in- 
clude those strikes and lock-outs in which em- 
ployment conditions were no longer affected 
but which had not been called off or definitely 
declared terminated by the unions involved. 


In the March issue of the 
LaBouR GAZETTE (page 235) 
reference was made to the 
tabling in the House of 


Statement by 
Prime Minister 
re Unemploy- 


ment Commons on February 16 
Insurance of correspondence with the 
legislation provincial premiers, which 


disclosed that six of the 
nine provinces definitely favoured the pro- 
posed constitutional amendment which would 
bring unemployment insuramce within the 
jurisdiction of the Dominion Government. 
The six provinces assenting at that time 
were: Nova Scotia, Prince Edward Island, 
Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and British 
Columbia. 


On March 28, the Prime Minister, Rt. Hon. 
W. L. Mackenzie King replying to an in- 
quiry as tothe intention of the Government 
to proceed with unemployment insurance legis- 
lation at the present session of Parliament, re- 
ferred to the six provinces which have signified 
their agreement with the proposed constitu- 
tional amendment. With regard to the other 
three Provinces he said: 


“The Premier of Quebec has not, thus far, 
acknowledged the draft amendment. The 
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premier of Alberta, in a letter dated March 
15, stated that it was his intention to have 
the matter tuken up before the Alberta Legis- 
lature in the immediate future. The premier 
of New Brunswick has not yet acknowledged 
the communication of January 20, but the 
proposal was referred to in the Speech from 
the Throne delivered at the opening of the 
New Brunswick Legislature on February 24, 
in the following terms: 

Consistent with their conception of the con- 
stitution and the principles of responsible gev- 
ernment, my ministers, without discussing the 
merits of the proposal, took the position that 
the question should be determined by the 
Legislature and the federal government was so 
advised. 

The Prime Minister then referred to the 
section in the Speech from the Throne (open- 
ing the present session of the Dominion parlia- 
ment), dealing with unemployment insur- 
ance (Lasour Gazette, February, 1938, page 
123) and concluded: 

“In the circumstances, to which I have re- 
ferred, the government do not feel it would 
be desirable to make a further statement 
before the remaining provinces have had an 
opportunity of indicating their views.” 


On page 384 of this issue 
there appears a review of 
the National Employment 


Minister of 
Labour reviews 


National Commission’s Final Report 
Employment which the Minister of La- 
Commission’s bour, Hon. Norman MclL. 
Report Rogers, tabled in the 

House of Commons on 
April 1. Subsequently, on April 4, Hon. Mr. 


Rogers, in moving the resolution introducing 
a measure “to provide assistance towards the 
alleviation of unemployment and agricultural 
distress,” etc., outlined the salient features 
of the Commission’s survey and findings. At 
that time he also reviewed in detail the re- 
sults obtained under the several measures 
adopted by the government for the relief of 
unemployment and agricultural distress. 

After traversing the employment and relief 
situation in Canada and the measures taken 
to cope with it, the Minister dealt with the 
recommendations of the National Employ- 
ment Commission in its interim and final re- 
ports. Referring to the Commission’s recom- 
mendations in connection with the tourist in- 
dustry he stated: 

“With the displacement of joint public 
works as recommended by the National Em- 
ployment Commission, this program of what 
I have termed national development and con- 
servation will be furthered by projects which 
will be controlled and administered within the 
federal jurisdiction. Within it we propose to 
give special attention to the proposals of the 
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national employment commission for the en- 
couragement and development of the tourist 
industry, and this policy has been in its earlier 
stages, and will be in its later stages 
recognized as an act of faith on the part of this 
government in the future possibilities of a 
united Canada.” 

Hon. Mr. Rogers dealt with the recom- 
mendations of the Commisison with regard to 
rehabilitation. In this connection he referred 
to the adoption by the Government of a youth 
training program and stated that to the end of 
January of this year training had been given 
to 16,072 men and 12,850 women, a total of 
28,922. Speaking on the subject of placement 
the Minister said: “I am not going to say that 
I am satisfied as yet that we have developed 
a satisfactory system of placement; but we 
have had it very much in our minds, and we 
propose to appoint special placement officers 
in connection with these groups in all prov- 
inces and attach them to the employment 
offices. We have already made some progress 
in that direction, but, so far as placements 
are concerned in this limited time, the figures 
are these: men, 1,371; women, 731. The 
number of days’ work given in forestry and 
mining, men, was 151,357. Next we come to 
the rural courses. There were: men, 5,998, 
and women, 3,427. In forestry there were: 
men, 2,416; mining, men, 519; physical train- 
ing, men, 1,671; women, 4,302. The number 
of those taken off relief were: men, 2,565, and 
women, 1,173.” 

The next recommendation of the Commis- 
sion to which Mr. Rogers referred was that 
dealing with the desirability of establishing 
a national employment service. In this con- 
nection the Minister reminded the House that 
the Government is “seeking the co-operation 
of the provinces to secure the necessary 
amendments to the British North America 
Act to make it possible for us to establish a 
national system of unemployment insurance, 
carrying with it as a necessary corollary a 
national employment service.” 

Mr. Rogers also referred to recommenda- 
tions made by the Women’s Employment 
Committee of the National Employment 
Commission in respect to the employment 
conditions of women. 

Dealing with the recommendation of the 
Commission with respect to low rental 
housing, the Minister stated that the Depart- 
ment of Finance was considering proposals 
in this regard “with other plans for the 
stimulus of housing which are now in operation 
under existing legislation.” 

Referring to the recomendations of the 
Commission regarding unemployment aid, he 
observed : 


“The government agrees in principle with 
the views expressed by the Commission that 
a functional division of responsibility for 
social servises is preferable to a system of 
dual responsibility where the Dominion Gov- 
ernment supports social services within pro- 
vincial jurisdiction by the payment of grants- 
in-ald”’. We agree also that the method 
of supporting unemployment relief by grants- 
in-aid from the Dominion treasury, with the 
administrative control remaining with the 


province and the municipality, is a method 


which tends to be wasteful and inefficient. 
This system, however, as the Commission has 
recognized and as it has been recognized on 
both sides of the House, has been developed 
within the established principles of our Federal 
constitution. 


“Until the constitution is altered the Do- 
minion Government is’ under obligation to 
observe the existing distribution of powers and 
responsibilities in relation to social services.” 


The Minister also gave the country a cross- 
section view of the material aid situation, 
in the following paragraphs: 


“T have had this statement prepared in order 
to show the changes which have taken place 
in these different areas from January, 1936, 
to January, 1937, and again from January, 
1937, to January, 1938. I have divided Can- 
ada into four economic zones, namely, the 
maritime provinces, central Canada, the prairie 
provinces and British Columbia, and I sug- 
gest there are sound reasons for so dividing 
them. The total numbers of all domestic 
classifications of persons on aid in January, 
1988, compared with January, 1936, showed 
reductions in three zones. There was a reduc- 
tion of thirty-two per cent, or about a third, 
in British Columbia; 49-7 per cent in the cen- 
tral provinces, and 83:6 per cent in the mari- 
time provinces. Only the prairie provinces 
showed an increase, and one to the extent of 
49-7 per cent. 

“ Material aid—that is, aid exclusive of agri- 
cultural aid—showed reductions in all areas, 
with the exception of the prairie provinces. 
The Dominion reduction was 38-7 per cent. 
That in British Columbia was 29-7 per cent; 
in central Canada it was 45-1 per cent, and in 
the maritime provinces, 78:4 per cent. Agri- 
cultural aid showed a net increase for the 
Dominion, from January, 1936, to January, 
1938, of twenty-nine per cent. This was wholly 
accounted for by farm distress in Saskatche- 
wan. The net increase in the prairie provinces 
over the two years was 83:8 per cent; but 
the three remaining areas showed reductions 
in agricultural aid of 44-9 per cent in British 
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Columbia, 88-1 per cent in central Canada 
and 97-1 per cent in the maritime provinces.” 
A summary of the first 


Establishment — public lecture organized by 
of Federal the new Division of Indus- 
Division of trial Hygiene, Department 
Industrial of Pensions and National 
Hygiene. Health, is given on page 


401 of this issue. 

The Division of Industrial Hygiene was 
authorized at the last session of Parliament, 
and the chief of the new division, Dr. F. S. 
Parney, was appointed in January, 1938. 

Industrial hygiene, it is explained, has to do 
not only with diseases and accidents relative 
to occupation but in a broader sphere with the 
preservation of health among all adult workers. 

From the standpoint of age groups, indus- 
trial hygiene comes into the general health 
program following that field which is covered 
by child and maternal welfare and _ school 
medical inspection. 

The new Division of Industrial Hygiene in 

the federal government will co-operate with 
provincial health departments in this special 
area of public health work. 
Early approximations of un- 
employed persons receiving 
non-agricultural material aid 
throughout Canada in Feb- 
ruary, 1938, revealed an- 
other material reduction from unemployment 
aid figures for the previous February. 

Registration figures showed that approxi- 
mately 175,000 fully employable persons were 
receiving non-agricultural material aid in Feb- 
ruary, 1938. This was a decrease of nearly 
32-8 per cent from February, 1937, when the 
number was 260,393. In comparison with the 
total for January, 1938, an increase of approx- 
imately 5:4 per cent was indicated. Approx- 
imately 72 per cent of the total of fully 
employable persons on aid was reported from 
the fifty-two aid distributing cities. 

When totals of all those in receipt of non- 
agricultural material aid in February were 
compared with the corresponding month of 
1937, a decrease of 26 per cent was shown. 
The total number, including totally unemploy- 
able, partially employable and fully employ- 
able, together with all dependents of family 
heads, was approximated to be 650,000 in 
February last. This was an increase of 4:6 
per cent over January, 1938. 

Saskatchewan drought conditions continued 
to reflect themselves as a major factor in in- 
creasing totals of persons in receipt of agri- 
cultural aid. The early February figures from 
the registration showed 89,000 farmers (resi- 
dent farm operators) as receiving agricultural 
material aid for subsistence. These, together 


Statistics of 
material aid 
recipients 


with their dependents, accounted for a farm 
population of 400,000-—an increase of 1°5 per 
cent over the corrected figure for the previous 
month. Of this total, 349,000 or approximately 
eighty-seven per cent, were located in Saskat- 
chewan. The number of all classes dependent 
upon agricultural aid in Saskatchewan showed 
an increase of 92-7 per cent over February, 
1987. 

The Department of Labour’s 


Additions to Conciliation staff has been 


Depariment’s increased recently by the 
Conciliation addition of the following 
Personnel four Junior Wage Inves- 


tigators and Conciliation 
Officers: Messrs. F. J. Ainsborough, Ottawa; 
George R. Currie, Saskatoon; John S. Mc- 
Cullagh, Montreal; Joseph A. Saint-André, 


Montreal. 

According to a_ report 
Mining (Bulletin No. 116) on min- 
accidents ing accidents in Ontario 
in Ontario during 1937, issued by the 
in 1937 Provincial Department of 


Mines, there were, up to 
January 15, 1938, a total of 2,770 accidents to 
employees at the mines, metallurgical works, 
quarries, clay sand, and gravel pits regu- 
lated by the Mining Act. Fifty-two fatali- 
ties arising out of forty-nine separate acci- 
dents were reported. 

These returns, the report states, represent 
an increase of 457 in the total number of acci- 
dents reported and a decrease of thirteen in 
the number of fatalities recorded over the 
preceding year. 

The report shows a fatality rate of 1-62 
men killed per thousand men employed, which 
is a decrease of 0°68 per thousand over the 
preceding year and is 0°87 per thousand lower 
than the average for the past twenty-five 
years. There were eight-five non-fatal acci- 
dents per thousand men employed, an increase 
of two per thousand from the rate in 1936. 
The percentage of non-fatal accidents followed 
by infection remained fairly constant, de- 
creasing from 8-9 per cent in 1936 to 8-7 per 
cent in 1937. 

The report also indicates that employment 
in the industry again increased greatly during 
the year, returns in this respect. showing an 
approximate increase of fourteen per cent over 
1936. 

Of the fifty-two fatal accidents during the 
year, thirty-three were in gold mines, eight 
in metallurgical works; six in nickle mines; 
two in sand, clay and gravel pits, the remain- 
ing fatalities occurring in gypsum mines, talc 
mines, and quarries. Shaft accidents account- 
ed for the largest percentage of fatalities there 
being forty-four per cent of the deaths attri- 
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buted to this cause. “Fall of ground’ ac- 
counted for twenty per cent of the fatalities; 
explosives, seventeen per cent; miscellaneous 
underground, twelve per cent; and surface 
accidents seven per cent of the deaths. 

The report analyses the causes of fatal and 
non-fatal accidents giving particulars in regard 
to each fatality. 


Particulars are given in 
Holidays with the March issue of the Brit- 
pay provided ish Ministry of Labour 


in British Gazette concerning the pay- 


Collective ment of wages for annual 
Labour holidays as provided for in 
Agreements collective agreements be- 


tween organizations of em- 
ployers and workpeople in Great Britain. It 
is estimated that the number of wage-earners 
now covered by such agreements providing for 
annual holidays with pay is about three million. 
This estimate is exclusive of salaried employees 
and workers on “standing” wages, who are 
allowed annual holidays with pay, and of 
the wage earners employed by firms who, 
though not parties to collective agreements, 
actually grant holidays with pay to their work- 
people under individual arrangements. 

The majority of the agreements, the Minisiry 
of Labour Gazette states, provide that pay- 
ment shall be made for public holidays, and 
for a certain additional period, varying in differ- 
ent cases, usually from three to twelve days in 
each year. Payment for this period is usually 
conditional on the employee having had six or 
twelve months’ service either at the date of 
the holiday or at dates specified in the agree- 
ments; while in a number of cases the extent 
of the holiday is directly governed by the 
length of service. The service qualification is 
occasionally linked with a stipulation regard- 
ing “good time-keeping,” absence without suffi- 
cient cause for more than a specified number 
of days during the qualifying period resulting 
in loss of payment for the holiday. Instances 
also occur of payment for holidays being made 
conditional on good conduct and the rendering 
of satisfactory service. 

Payment to time workers receiving holidays 
with pay is generally made at the full weekly 
time rate of wages, and in some instances pro- 
vision is made for payment to pieceworkers on 
the same basis. Many of the agreements 
specify that the holidays for which payment 
is made shall consist of a certain number 
of consecutive days, and in many cases it is 
also provided that the holiday period shall fall 
between definite dates in the summer months. 

In some of the agreements provision 1s made 
for allowances to employees who leave their 
employment before they have taken their 


holiday, although, in a few instances, such 
allowance is specifically debarred in the case 
of employees who leave their employment 
voluntarily or are dismissed for misconduct. 
A few of the agreements provide for a con- 
tribution from the workpeople, in one form 
or another, towards the payment of holidays. 
For example in the boot and shoe industry 
equal contributions are made to a holiday 
fund by employers and employees, the amount 
being one shilling and two pence per week 
in the case of adult men, with smaller amounts 
for women, youths and girls; withdrawals of 
small fixed sums are made for the Easter and 
Whitsun holidays and larger amounts for the 
longer holidays taken in August and at Christ- 
mas. 

Accompanying the article in the Ministry 
of Labour Gazette is a table giving a list 
of the industries or occupations in which gen- 
eral or distinct agreements containing pro- 
visions for holidays with pay, together with 
particulars of the number of holidays (exclu- 
sive of public holidays) per annum for which 
wages are paid, and the length of qualifying 
service required. 


The Unemployment Insur- 


Report of ance Statutory Committee 
British of Great Britain has recently 
Unemployment published its report on the 
Insurance financial condition of the 
Statutory Unemployment Fund as at 
Committee December 31, 1937. The 


report, which was presented 
to the Minister of Labour on February 28, 
is divided into two sections, one dealing with 
the General Account, and another with the 
Agricultural account of the Fund. 

The following information is taken from a 
review of the report appearing in the March 
issue of the British Ministry of Labour 
Gazette: 

After consulting, in 1935, the Committee 
on Economic Information of the Economic 
Advisory Council, the Statutory Committee 
assumed for the eight-year period 1936-43 a 
mean level of unemployment of 16% per cent 
of which 48 per cent would rank for benefit, 
and the Committee expected during 1936 and 
1937 to be in a relatively favourable period of 
the trade cycle. 

Their original expectations on this basis 
required the accumulation, by the end of 1937, 
of a balance in the General Account of 
£37,597,000 as a reserve to meet future de- 
pression. In addition, after allowing for the 
expenditure, during 1937, incurred on improve- 
ments in the Scheme that were introduced on 
the Committee’s recommendation last year, 
a further sum of £15,366,000 is regarded as 
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hypothecated to meet the cost of these im- 
provements during the seven years 1938-44. 
These two amounts, when added together, 
make up a total of £52,963,000 at the end 
of 1937, as the sum already ear-marked to meet 
losses in trade depression and the cost of 
additional benefits already approved. 

The actual balance of the General Account 
of the Unemployment Fund at the end of 
19387 was £60,379,000. This exceeds by 
£7,416,000 the balance already required to be 
in hand by the end of 1987, and in view of 
the advice given them by the Committee on 
Economic Information as to the prospects 
of employment in 1938, the Statutory Com- 
mittee came to the conclusion that they were 
justified in regarding this achieved surplus 
of £7,416,000 at December 31, 1937, as dis- 
posable for improvement of benefits or lower- 
ing of contributions. The Committee, by a 
majority, recommend that this disposable 
surplus should be distributed over the next 
eight years, and thus translated into an annual 
surplus of £1,000,000. The Committee point 
out that this decision, although justified on the 
present occasion, is a procedure which almost 
certainly cannot be repeated on later occasions. 

Under the Unemployment Insurance Act, 
1938, the power to apply part of the Unem- 
ployment Fund towards reduction of the 
funded debt (now standing at £103,122,381) is 
no longer restricted to disposable surplus, and 
any reduction of debt now brings about a 
proportionate reduction of the debt charge. 
The use of any part of the Unemployment 
Fund to reduce the debt represents accord- 
ingly an immediate gain to the Fund, the 
degree of which depends upon which particular 
investments are sold in order to pay off debt. 
With a view to making such a saving to the 
Fund, the Committee recommend that £20,- 
000,000 out of the moneys now standing to the 
credit of the Unemployment Fund should be 
applied to reduction of the debt, with effect, 
if possible, not later than March 31, 1938. 
The annual debt charge of £5,000,000 would 
thereby be reduced by about £987,000 a year. 
Against this must be set the loss of interest on 
£20,000,000, and the immediate gain to the 
General Account is put at about £500,000 a 
year. The total sum available for reduction 
of contributions or improvement of benefits 
thus amounts to £1,500,000 a year. 


A report on the National 


Report on Youth Administration in 
National the United States’ covering 
Youth the period June 26, 1935, 
Administration to November 1 1937 (re- 
in the U.S.A. printed from a report on 


the Progress of the Works 
Program, December, 1937), was issued recently 
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by the National 
Washington. 

The National Youth Administration was 
established in June, 1935, and has patterned 
its student aid after a program of the Federal 
Emergency Relief Administration which during 
the school year 1933-34, first began helping 
college students continue their education. 
This type of aid was extended under the 
N.Y.A. to include high-school students as well 
as graduate students of colleges and universi- 
ties. Paralleling the student aid program but 
conducted for youths who are no longer in 
regular attendance in school in the work pro- 
ject program of the N.Y.A. through which 
part-time employment is provided for young 
persons in need. 

The basis of the National Youth Adminis- 
tration program is outlined in the report as 
follows: 


Youth Administration, 


“To help youth utilize constructively an 
extended period between school and a 
permanent job that otherwise might be 
wasted in idleness has been the objective of 
youth programs initiated in. many countries. 
Certain methods of attaining this end come 
immediately to mind, such as continuing the 
period of general education; providing work 
which will train the young worker for regular 
employment; extending vocational-training, 
apprenticeship, and job-placement services; 
and improving recreational and _ leisure-time 
facilities available to young persons.” 


According to the report, the N.Y.A. has re- 
ceived allocations of $122,233,050 since its 
inception. Total expenditures through October 
31, 1937, amounted to $110,881,970. These ex- 
penditures were about equally divided between 
the student aid and the work project pro- 
grams. On work projects, expenditures of 
Federal funds have been supplemented by 
funds supplied by local agencies, chiefly in 
connection with the provision of materials, 
equipment, office space, and the services of 
Supervisory personnel. Sponsors’  expendi- 
tures for materials, equipment, rents, and 
services amounted to $2,981,000 through 
October 31. Federal funds for these purposes 
totalled $1,651,000. 

In October, 1937, the total number of per- 
sons assisted under the N.Y.A. Student Aid 
Program was 237,307, while the total number 
of persons employed on N.Y.A. work projects 
during the same month was 122,827 of whom 
117,684, or 95:8 per cent were certified as 
being in need of relief. During the same 
month, the average hourly earnings of per- 
sons employed on N.Y.A. work projects was 
-381 cents and the average monthly earnings 
amounted to $17.74. ; 
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Of the persons employed on N.Y.A. work 
projects, 29:6 per cent were employed on 
professional and clerical projects among which 
clerical projects predominated. About thir- 
teen per cent of the youths worked on the 
development. of recreational facilities, and 
almost twelve per cent were recreational lead- 
ers in parks and play centres. Public build- 
ings jobs occupied more than ten per cent of 
the youths, and goods projects occupied six- 
teen per cent of the youths employed (10-8 
per cent working on sewing projects and 5:6 
per cent on workshop projects) while con- 
struction activities such as highway, road and 
street projects were less important. 

Another phase of N.Y.A. work projects pro- 
vides opportunities to “learn while you earn” 
to sons and daughters, between the ages of 
eighteen and twenty-four, of tenant and other 
low-income farm families that are receiving 
some form of public assistance. Resident 
vocational training- projects are now in opera- 
tion at forty educational institutions in ten 
states with approximately 3,800 students on 
the rolls. Special agricultural training and 
homemaking courses are provided with paid 
part-time employment on construction and 
farm projects in state agricultural schools 
and colleges. The plan has provided a prac- 
tical way to give training in farm manage- 
ment to those young persons who have never 
had the opportunity to study scientific farm 
methods. 

Carried on in co-operation with the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and various state schools 
and colleges, the project work consists in part 
of constructing workshops and co-operative 
dormitories where groups of students may live 
at a very low cost. Students also are em- 
ployed in the maintenance and development 
of demonstration plots and plant nurseries, 
and in assisting the Agricultural Extension 
Service in its farm and home demonstration 
work. Devoting approximately half their 
time to work on these projects, the youths 
earn a monthly sum not exceeding one-half 
the W.P.A. security wage prevailing in the 
region but sufficient to cover their expenses 
for room, board, medical care, text-books, 
and equipment, and allow them $5 in cash 
each month for personal needs. 

Applicants usually are selected for terms 
varying from six weeks to six months. Courses 
are adapted to the needs of individual -groups 
but in general are designed to give the students 
practical instruction in the basic principles 
and techniques of farming and home econo- 
mics. Of an elementary type, because many 
of the students selected have had less than 
a high-school education, most of the class- 
room instruction is imparted through demon- 
stration methods. 


Other N.Y.A. activities include vocational 
guidance and job placement services. Voca- 
tional guidance work has involved the pre- 
paration and distribution of occupational bul- 
letins covering such types of work as air- 
conditioning, Diesel engineering, beauty culture, 
and dressmaking. These bulletins give a short 
history and discussion of each occupation, 
analyse the qualifications required and present 
a picture of the working conditions and em- 
ployment possibilities. In some states guid- 
ance service is extended through occupational 
classes and vocational radio talks. 

Junior placement offices are maintained in 
sixty-five cities located in twenty-seven states 
and the District of Columbia. A total of 
165,738 applicants had registered at these 
offices by September 1, 1987. Of these, more 
than 70,000 were placed in private industry; 
and a total of 39,823 employers were visited 
by representatives of the offices to solicit jobs 
for young persons. 


The Permanent Agricul- 


Social tural Committee convened 
problems in by the International Labour 
Agriculture Office, held its first session 
considered by at Geneva from February 
1.L.O. 7-15. The meeting was. 


attended by experts from 
twenty-two countries, and also by representa- 
tives of agricultural employers and workers 
and the important international organizations 
dealing with social problems in agriculture. 
(Canada was represented at this first session 
by Dr. J. F. Booth, associate director of 
marketing in charge of economics in the Do- 
minion Department of Agriculture). 

The committee unanimously agreed that 
the conditions of work and the standard of 
life of agricultural workers needed improve- 
ment. It was also recognized that while the 
total number of agricultural wage-earners was 
very great, and their conditions of life of great 
importance, the number of small farmers 
greatly exceeded that of wage-earners, and 
that the problems of the two groups were 
equally important. The solution of social 
problems and the introduction of a satisfactory 
standard of living on the land were seen to 
depend, in the last analysis, on the economic 
situation of agriculture in general. 

The committee concluded its session by 
adopting unanimously four resolutions, viz— 
on holidays with pay, minimum wages, hours 
of work, and the protection of child labour. 
These resolutions are intended to guide the 
activity of the International Labour Office 
in the agricultural field during the next few 
years. 

As regards holidays with pay, all groups 
were in favour of the extension of this prin- 
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ciple (already applied to industrial and com- 
mercial workers) to agricultural workers. Ac- 
cordingly the committee requested the govern- 
ing body of the International Labour Organi- 
zation to place the question on the agenda of 
one of the very next sessions of the Inter- 
national Labour Conference. 

There was also an agreement on the neces- 
sity of wage fixing machinery and the gov- 
erning body was asked to examine into the 
desirability of placing this subject on the 
agenda of an early session of the conference. 

The committee was of the opinion that 
the regulation of hours of work was both pos- 
sible and desirable in the general interests of 
agriculture. It adopted a resolution requesting 
the governing body to instruct the Interna- 
tional Labour Office to continue its study of 
the question, with a view to its being placed 


on the agenda of one of the sessions of the 
International Labour Conference after being 
submitted again to the Permanent Agricul- 
tural Committee in the course of 1939. 

The committee expressed the general opin- 
ion that the time had come for the regula- 
tion of child labour in agriculture, but felt 
that the question needed further study in view 
of certain difficulties of application. 

The committee considered that the Inter- 
national Labour Office, in collaboration with 
other competent authorities, should study 
methods whereby social protection could be 
more generally extended to the agricultural 
population. 

Another subject on which the committee 
considered that a special investigation might 
be made was that of the social effects of mech- 
anization and rationalisation in agriculture. 


PROPOSED MEASURE FOR NATIONAL HEALTH INSURANCE AND PENSIONS IN 
NEW ZEALAND 


Under consideration by various government 
committees for the past two years, a system of 
national health insurance and superannuation 
has now been announced in New Zealand and 
will be submitted to Parliament at the next 
session. 

Announcement of this proposed measure was 
made by the Prime Minister, Rt. Hon. 
Michael Savage, and was reported in a Cana- 
dian Press-Reuters despatch from Wellington 
under date of April 18. 

(From time to time the Lasour GazETTE has 
contained references to the operation of non- 
contributory pensions administered by the 
New Zealand Department of Pensions and also 
to the system of family allowances in that 
Dominion). 

The institution of a national health insur- 
ance system and of a superannuation and 
widows’ pension scheme formed part of the 
New Zealand Labour Party’s election program. 
Since it came into power in 1935, Government 
committees have been making extensive en- 
quiries on the subject and consulting different 
individuals and organizations, including the 
New Zealand branch of the British Medical 
Association. 

In September 1937, Sir Henry Britten 
Brackenbury, member of an advisory com- 
mittee to the British Ministry of Health and 
former chairman of the Council of the British 
Medical Association, visited New Zealand at 
the invitation of the local branch of the 


British Medical Association. Owing to his 
wide experience of the subject he was able to 
assist in an advisory capacity both the Asso- 
ciation and the Government committees. 

Up to the time of recent reported announce- 
ment, the Governement had not indicated 
what form of scheme or schemes it would in- 
troduce, except for its statement that the 
superannuation scheme would be universal 
and that the plans for the general scheme 
would not in any way disorganize the work of 
the Friendly Societies. 

Now, according to the press report, a Parlia- 
mentary Committee has begun examination 
of the government’s plan. As reported, the 
proposed superannuation under the plan will 
be 30 shillings ($6) weekly payable to men 
and women at the age of 60, including both 
husband and wife. An income from other 
sources of £1 a week will be allowed. 

The plan includes universal free medical and 
hospital services, maintenance payment for un- 
employed, increases in miners’, widows’, war 
veterans’ and invalidity pensions and in family 
allowances; the institution of incapacity 
benefits and of orphans’ pensions. 

It is understood that the present emergency 
unemployment wages tax of eight pence in 
the pound will be abolished and will be re- 
placed by a social service charge of one 
shilling in the pound which the government 
will subsidize pound for pound. The proposed 
scheme is stated to commence on April 1, 1939. 
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RECENT PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 
INVESTIGATION ACT 


Lee the month of March three appli- 
cations for the establishment by the 
Minister of Labour of Boards of Conciliation 
and Investigation under the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act were received in the 
Department of Labour as follows:— 

(1) From 600 employees of the Western 
Stevedore Company at Fort William, 
Ontario, being stevedores, checkers, 
sealers, etc., members of the Brotherhood 
of Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express and Station Employees. 
The dispute relates to the employees’ 
request for increased wages and changed 
working conditions. 

(2) From 302 employes of the Canadian 
National Railways at. Port Arthur, 
Ontario, being stevedores, checkers, seal- 


ers, etc., members of the Brotherhood 
of Railway and Steamship Clerks, 
Freight Handlers, Express and Station 


Employees. Increased wages and changed 
working conditions are requested by the 
employees. 


(3) From 100 motor truck drivers employed 
by Hendrie and Company, Limited, at 
Toronto, Ontario. These men request an 
agreement respecting wages, hours and 
working conditions. 


Board Reconvened 


The Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion established in July of last year under the 
chairmanship of Mr. L. W. Brockington, K.C., 
to deal with a dispute between the Canadian 
Collieries (Dunsmuir), Limited, and _ the 
Western Fuel Corporation, Limited, and 1,800 
employees on Vancouver Island, members of 
the United Mine Workers of America, sub- 
mitted an interim report on August 20, 1937, 
the text of which appeared at page 954 of 
the Lasour Gazerte for September. The 
Board announced that the companies had 
agreed to grant union recognition and accept 
the principle of the closed shop. Since then 
the Board has stood adjourned in order to 
allow the parties to endeavour to evolve a 
system of contract labour on terms satisfactory 
to both sides. The Department has now been 
advised by the parties concerned that they 
have been unable to arrive at a settlement of 
their differences concerning wages and work- 
ing conditions, and at their joint request the 
Board is being reconvened. 


Application Withdrawn 


The dispute between the Quebec Power 
Company and its operators, linemen and 


metermen was settled towards the close of 
March through direct negotiations and the 
application for a Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation submitted to the Department 
by the employees in February last (Lasour 
Gazette, March, 1938, page 279) was with- 
drawn. Fifty employees, members of Local 
Union B 1106, International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers, were affected by the dis- 
pute, which grew out of the men’s request for 
increased wages, improved working conditions 
and proper classification of employees. 


Other Proceedings 


It was reported in the March issue of the 
Lasour GAZETTE, page 279, that an application 
for a Board had been received from employees 
of the Sterling Collieries Company and the 
Coal Valley Mining Company, Limited, being 
members of Locals 46 and 46A of the Inter- 
national Union of Operating Engineers. Mr. 
F. E. Harrison, the Western Representative 
of the Department of Labour, proceeded to 
Edmonton at the close of February and con- 
ferred with the officials of the two companies . 
and representatives of the applicants, as well 
as with officers of another union, the Western 
Association of Mechanical and Electrical En- 
gineers, with which the Coal Valley Mining 
Company had signed an agreement on Febru- 
ary 15, and which claimed the right to repre- 
sent in negotiations all of the employees of the 
two companies. In view of the conflicting 
statements submitted by the various parties 
it was agreed that Mr. Harrison should pro- 
ceed to Sterco and Coal Valley to ascertain 
if the majority of the employees affected de- 
sired a Conciliation Board. At Sterco the 
employees voted 11 to 7, and at Coal Valley 
9 to 0, in favour of the establishment of a 
Board. The officials of the two companies and 
the representative of Local 46, International 
Union of Operating Engineers, subsequently 
agreed to enter into negotiations with a view 
to the completion of mutually satisfactory wage 
agreements, provided the union could assure 
the companies that the majority of steam 
shovel dinkey locomotive operators, pump- 
men, locomotive firemen and watchmen was 
desirous of being represented by that organi- 
zation. The applicants accordingly requested 
that the application be held in abeyance pend- 
ing the result of these negotiations, which were 
proceeding at the close of the month. 


The Department has been advised by the 
employees of the Telephone Department and 
Electric Light and Power Department of the 
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Corporation of the City of Edmonton that 
they have changed their affiliation from the 
Canadian Electrical Trades Union to the 
International Brotherhood of Electrical Work- 
ers. Consequently the application for a Board 
of Conciliation and Investigation submitted in 
September last by the employees as members 
of the Edmonton Branch of the Canadian 
Electrica! Trades Union is now void. In the 
meantime the Western Representative of the 
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Department has been in touch with the situ- 
ation and direct negotiations have taken place 
on several occasions between the parties con- 
cerned. Now that the Edmonton bianch of 
the Canadian Electrical Trades Union has 
been replaced by Local B1007, International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, it is under- 
stood that the new local union is prepared to 
enter into negotiations with the civic authori- 
ties in regard to wages and working conditions. 


CONCILIATION WORK OF THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR FROM 
OCTOBER 1, 1937, TO MARCH 31, 1938 


ONCILIATION proceedings are carried 
on by the Department of Labour for 
the most part under the provisions of the 
Conciliation and Labour Act which empowers 
the Minister to inquire into the causes and 
circumstances of a dispute, to take such steps 
as seem expedient for the purpose of bring- 
ing the parties together, and to appoint a 
conciliator or an arbitrator when requested by 
the parties concerned. In some disputes 
occurring in industries coming directly under 
the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, 
namely, mines and public utilities, preliminary 
inquiries and mediation by officers of the 
Department result in the settlement of the 
matters in dispute without the necessity of 
the establishment of Boards of Concilitation 
and Investigation. 

The Department of Labour has on its staff 
conciliators and mediators who are stationed 
at Vancouver, Toronto, Ottawa, and Mont- 
real. The territory of the officer resident in 
Vancouver comprises the four western prov- 
inces. The conciliation officer resident in 
Toronto confines his activities to Ontario, 
while the officer in Montreal covers the prov- 
ince of Quebec and the Maritime Provinces. 
The headquarters of the Chief Concilation 
Officer are at Ottawa. 

The following statement covers the more 
important conciliation matters dealt with dur- 
ing the period October 1, 1937, to March 31, 
19388. (An article covering the period July 
1, 1987, to September 30, 1937, appeared in the 
LABOUR GAZETTE, October, 1937, page 1066). 

Coau Miners, Hittcrest, Auta—In the 
October, 1937, issue of the Lasour GazeErrn, 
at page 1068, reference was made to a dispute 
between the Hillcrest Collieries, Limited, Hill- 
crest, Alta., and their coal miners, members of 
Local Union No. 1058, United Mine Workers 
of America. An application had been made 
for the establishment of a Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation under the Indus- 
trial Disputes Investigation Act when the 
efforts of the miners to secure an agreement 


with the company giving recognition to the 
United Mine Workers of America and embody- 
ing wages and working conditions had failed. 
A concilitator of the Department of Labour 
dealt with this dispute and finally, as a result 
of his efforts, an agreement between the com- 
pany and officials of the union was signed on 
November 23, 1937. 

STATIONARY ENGINEERS, HAmItton, ONT.— 
On January 15, 1938, a telegraphic request for 
the services of a conciliation officer was re- 
ceived in the Department of Labour from the 
secretary of the Hamilton Local of the In- 
ternational Union of Steam and Operating 
Engineers to deal with a strike of stationary 
engineers at McMaster University, Hamilton, 
Ontario. Upon arriving in Hamilton the con- 
ciliator learned that union agreements had 
been in effect from the time the University 
opened until 1935. In December, 1937, officials 
of the union approached officials of the Uni- 
versity for an agreement giving recognition to 
the union and, when this was refused, a strike 
was called on January 15, 1938. Four engineers 
were employed at the University, three of 
whiom ceased work. These were at once re- 
placed and the strike was ineffective so far as 
the University was concerned. The depart- 
mental conciliator was not able to secure a 
settlement in this instance. While in Hamil- 
ton he learned that this dispute had already 
received the attention of the Provincial De- 
partment of Labour. 

Ratibway EMPLOYEES, TEMISCOUATA RAILWAY 
Company, RrivrerE pu Loup, Qus—On Janu- 
ary 26, 1938, an application for the establish- 
ment of a Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation under the Industrial Disputes Investi- 
gation Act was received in the Department of 
Labour from all classes of employees other 
than those engaged in the running trades of 
the Temiscouata Railway Company, a dis- 
pute having arisen when the employees made 
a demand for increased wages. On February 
1 a conciliation officer of the Department of 
Labour conferred with the President of 
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the Company at Sherbrooke, Quebec, when 
it was ascertained that the Company’s 
financial position was not such as_ to 
permit of wage increases at that time. Sub- 
sequently arrangements were made by the 
Department for a committee of the employees 
and the President of the Company to confer 
with officials of the Department of Labour at 
Ottawa, and this conference was held on 
February 22. On this occasion all points 
involved were frankly discussed, and the presi- 
dent of the Company gave an undertaking 
that as soon as the earnings of the Company 
improved sufficiently to permit doing so an 
increase in wages would be the first consider- 
ation. At the conclusion of the conference the 
employees’ committee stated that upon their 
return to their respective headquarters the 
whole matter would be discussed and word 
would be given to the Department as to 
whether or not the Board application would 
be withdrawn. At the end of March no 
further word had been received on the subject. 
The application stated that 100 employees were 
directly affected by this dispute. 


ELECTRICAL WoRKERS, QuEBEC, P.Q—A dis- 
pute concerning wages and working conditions 
started on January 14, 1938, between the 
Quebec Power Company, Quebec City, and 
certain of its employees being members of 
Local B-1106 of the International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers. Increases in 
wages and improved working conditions were 
requested by the employees. After some 
direct negotiations it was found that the 
parties could reach an agreement on working 
conditions but not on wages. On February 23 
the employees applied for the establishment 
of a Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
under the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act. On March 1 a conciliation officer of the 
Dominion Department of Labour interviewed 
both parties with a view to bringing about 
a settlement. Following this officials of the 
company and representatives of the em- 
ployees held several conferences which re- 
sulted in an agreement being reached. The 
Board application was withdrawn on March 
26. 


Car Workers, Toronto, Ont.—KEarly in 
March a dispute arose between the A. A. Allan 
Company, Toronto, Ont., and Local Union 
No. 47, United Hatters, Cap and Millinery 
Workers, over the demand of the union for 
the reinstatement of certain employees who 
allegedly had been dismissed. Union recog- 
nition and a signed agreement were also 
sought. The company’s position was that 
the men laid off were extra men taken on 
during a busy period and they stated they 


would be re-employed when work was avail- 
able, also that while they were paying union 
wages they would not recognize the union. 
Subsequently a strike occurred, which was 
dealt with by the Ontario Department of 
Labour but a settlement was not reached. 
Later a representative of the union requested 
the conciliation services of the Dominion 
Department of Labour, but it was found that 
the company had not changed its position in 
the matter. 


Suipyarp Workers, Saint Joun, N.B— 
On March 4, 1938, the management of the 
Saint John Dry Dock Company, Limited, 
notified the Department. of Labour that vari- 
ous groups of the employees were pressing 
for wage increases and that it was the desire 
of the management, and the employees as 
well, that a mediator of the Department visit 
Saint John at the earliest opportunity to 
assist in the negotiations. A departmental 
officer arrived in Saint John on March 22, 
and on conferring with the officials of the 
company learned that there were seven groups 
of employees who had made separate re- 
quests for increased wages, the main groups 
being the machinists, members of the Inter- 
national Association of Machinists, and the 
steel workers. At subsequent meetings with 
the various employees’ committees it was 
learned that the smaller groups would be 
willing to accept whatever wage increase was 
given to the more important groups. At a 
joint meeting of the company officials and the 
steel workers’ committee a wage increase of 
thirteen per cent was offered and accepted. 
Certain revisions of working conditions were 
also agreed to, the most important being the 
institution of an eight-hour day in place of 
the nine-hour day then in effect. The ma- 
chinists insisted upon a substantially larger 
increase in wages and on union recognition, 
which points the company would not concede, 
and at the end of April a settlement with this 
particular group had not been consummated. 


EMPLOYEEES OF STERLING CoLLtERIEs Com- 
PANY AND THE Coat VALLEY Mininc Company, 
Limitep, StERcO AND CoaL VALLEY, ALBERTA—In 
the March issue of the Lasour Gazerrs, at 
page 279, details are given of an application re- 
ceived in the Department of Labour on Feb- 
ruary 18, 1938, for the establishment of a 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation under 
the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act to 
deal with a dispute relating to wages and 
working conditions in the mines of the Ster- 
ling Collieries Company and the Coal Valley 
Mining Company, the employees being mem- 
bers of Locals 46 and 46A of the International 
Union of Operating Engineers. Following re- 
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ceipt of this application a conciliation officer 
of the Dominion Department of Labour pro- 
ceeded to Edmonton, Sterco and Coal Valley 
and conferred with officials of the two com- 
panies concerned and with officers of the 
union making the application, also with officers 
of another union which claimed the right to 
negotiate for all employees of these com- 
panies. Finally the two companies and officers 
of Local 46, International Union of Operating 
Engineers, agreed to enter into negotiations 
with a view to the completion of mutually 
satisfactory wage agreements provided the 
union could assure the companies that the 
majority of steam shovel dinkey locomotive 
operators, pumpmen, locomotive firemen and 
watchmen were desirous of being represented 
by the Operating Engineers’ Union. At the 
“end of March the indications were that a 
direct settlement would be made. 


TELEPHONE, Exectric Licht Anp PoweEr 
DEPARTMENT EMPLOYEES, EpMontTon, ALTA— 
In the September, 1937, issue of the Lasour 
Gazerrn, at page 953, details were given of 
an application received in the Department. of 
Labour on September 3 for the establish- 
ment of a Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation under the Industrial Disputes Inves- 
tigation Act to deal with a dispute between 
the Corporation of the City of Edmonton 
and its employees in the telephone, electric 
light and power departments, members of 
the Electrical Trades Union. The employees, 
stated to number approximately 100, had re- 
quested increased wages and certain changes 
in working conditions. Under date of Sep- 
tember 14 the Edmonton City Clerk advised 
the department that the city council had before 
it for consideration the general question of 
salary adjustments and that the applicants 
had been advised accordingly. Subsequently 
negotiations were carried on between the em- 
ployees’ representatives and the City Commis- 
sioners and some concessions were made. 
Later, at a conference between the Commis- 
sioners, the employees’ representatives and 
a conciliation officer of the Dominion Depart- 
ment of Labour on November 2, it was decid- 
ed to leave the matter in abeyance pending 
the inauguration of the new city council which 
it was anticipated would take place on or 
about November 15. During the latter part 
of February a conciliation officer of the De- 
partment, while in Edmonton in connection 
with other matters, discussed with the inter- 
ested parties the situation then existing, and 
his suggestion that negotiations be resumed 
was agreed to. Arrangements were made 
accordingly. 

Crews or WuHatinc VESSELS, Victoria, B.C.— 
On March 1, 1938, the conciliation services 
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of the Department of Labour were requested 
in connection with a dispute which had arisen 
between the Consolidated Whaling Corpora- 
tion, Limited, Victoria, B-C., and the Inland 
Boatmen’s Union of the Pacific as to an agree- 
ment for 1938. It was stated that an agree- 
ment had been in force until October 30, 
1937, but when officials of the union approach- 
ed the management of the company on Feb- 
ruary 22, 1938, to discuss a renewal of the 
agreement they were informed that the com- 
pany did not propose to enter into an agree- 
ment with any union although no objection 
was taken to the employees belonging to any 
union they wished. In the meantime the 
employing company was signing on a crew 
for the supply ship Gray not members of 
the Inland Boatmen’s Union, in anticipation 
of sailing on March 4. A departmental con- 
ciliation officer interviewed both parties in Vic- 
toria on the afternoon of March 2. The man- 
ager of the company explained that the crews 
of the whalers were only engaged for six 
months and their connection with the company 
terminated at the end of each season. Never- 
theless they were willing to continue the wages 
and conditions as set out in the 1937 agree- 
ment but definitely refused to sign an agree- 
ment with any union. The Gray sailed on 
March 4 and, with the object of preventing 
further trouble when the whaling fleet sailed 
the departmental officer visited Seattle, Wash- 
ington, on March 19 and conferred with the 
president of the company, who stated he would 
visit Victoria to discuss the matter with the 
local officials, and advise the department as 
to any decision reached. 


Deck Orricers or WHALING Suir, VICTORIA, 
B.C—The attention of the department was 
drawn, on March 1, 1938, to the refusal of 
the Consolidated Whaling Corporation, Limit- 
ed, Victoria, B.C., to continue the agreement 
with the Canadian Merchant Service Guild, 
Inc., covering the rates of pay and conditions 
of service of the deck officers of the supply 
ship Gray. A departmental conciliator con- 
ferred with the manager of the company and 
also with officials of the union at Victoria 
on March 2, and learned that the company 
had signed on new officers, the captain only 
being a member of the Guild. The Guild 
insisted upon the maintenance of the agree- 
ment and the employment of Guild members 
only, which the company refused to consider. 
The Gray sailed on March 4, and the depart- 
mental officer subsequently conferred with 
the president of the company in Seattle, who 
undertook to discuss the whole matter with 
their manager in Victoria. The Department 
is awaiting further word on the subject. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING MARCH, 1938 


i ise following table shows the number of 
disputes, workers involved and time loss 
for March, 1938, as compared with the pre- 
vious month and the same month a year ago. 


Number of | Time loss in 


Number 
Date : employees | man work- 
of disputes involved ing days 
*March, 1938......... 16 2,406 10, 134 
*February, 1938....... 11 1, 644 4,456 
Marceh}1937 <2... cess 21 5, 826 34,345 


*Preliminary figures. 


The record of the Department includes lockouts as 
well as strikes, but a lockout, or an industrial condition 
which is undoubtedly a lockout, is rarely encountered. 
In the statistical table, therefore, strikes and lockouts 
are recorded together. A strike or lockout, included as 
such in the records of the Department, is a cessation 
of work involving six or more employees and lasting at 
least one working day. Disputes of less than one day’s 
duration and disputes involving less than six employees, 
are not included in the published record unless ten days 
or more time loss is caused, but a separate record of 
such disputes is maintained in the Department, and the 
figures are given in the annual review. Each month, 
however, any such disputes reported are mentioned in 
this article as ‘“‘minor disputes’’. 

The records include all strikes and lockouts which 
come to the knowledge of the Department, and the 
methods taken to secure information preclude the 
probability of omissions of disputes of importance. 
Information as to a dispute involving a small number 
of employees, or for a short period of time, is frequently 
not received until some time after its commencement. 


The number of disputes in March was 
greater than in February owing to the occur- 
rence of several which involved small num- 
bers of workers for short periods, but the 
number of workers involved, as well as the 
time loss, was considerably increased by two 
disputes involving textile factory workers at 
Cornwall, Ont., and Woodstock, Ont. In Feb- 
ruary only one strike caused much time loss, 
that of 1,200 coal drivers and handlers at 
Toronto, Ont., for one day and one-half. In 
March, 1937, there was not only a large num- 
ber of disputes but they included several 
which caused considerable time loss: furniture 
factory workers in several localities in On- 
tario west of Toronto, cotton factory workers 
at Sherbrooke, P.Q., meat packing employees 
at Vancouver, B.C., and rubber factory work- 
ers at Kitchener, Ont. 

Five disputes, involving 214 workers, were 
carried over from February, and eleven dis- 
putes commenced during March. Of these six- 
teen disputes, twelve were terminated during 
the month, five resulting in favour of the em- 
ployers involved, one in favour of the work- 
ers concerned, while compromise settlements 
were reached in four cases and the results of 
two were recorded as indefinite. At the end 
of March, therefore, there were four disputes 
recorded as lockouts, namely: two strikes of 


fur factory workers at Toronto, Ont., cap fac- 
tory workers, Toronto, Ont., and commercial 
artists, Toronto, Ont. 

The record does not include minor disputes 
such as are defined in a previous paragraph, 
nor does it include disputes as to which in- 
formation has been received indicating that 
employment conditions are no longer affected 
but which the unions concerned have not de- 
clared terminated. Information is available 
as to ten such disputes, namely: motion pic- 
ture projectionists, Toronto, Ont., July 11, 
1932, two employers; coastwise longshore- 
men, Vancouver, B.C., November 23, 1936, 
several employers; meat packing employees 
Vancouver, B.C., December 29, 1936, one 
employer; beverage dispensers, Toronto, 
Ont., March 4, 1937, one employer; dairy 
employees, Toronto, Ont., September 17, 
1937, one employer; cotton dress factory 
workers, Montreal, P.Q., November 25, 1937, 
one employer; cleaners and dyers, Toronto, 
Ont., December 9, 1937, one employer; cleaners 
and dyers, Toronto, Ont., January 3, 1938, 
one employer; dress factory workers (cutters), 
Toronto, Ont., January 21, 19388, three em- 
ployers; and dress factory workers (cutters), 
Toronto, Ont., January 26, 1938, one employer, 
the last four being added to the list this 
month. 

Two disputes carried in the above list for 
some time have been removed this month, 
namely: custom tailors, Toronto, Ont., com- 
menced May 19, 1937, in one establishment, 
reported by the union to have lapsed by the 
end of March; and hotel employees, Toronto, 
Ont., an alleged lockout commencing Decem- 
ber 6, 1937, in one establishment, which the 
union involved reported as terminated on 
March 3, 1938, work being resumed on that 
date under the terms of a union agreement 
reached between the parties involved. 

Disputes involving men on unemployment 
relief work who are not paid wages but re- 
ceive subsistence or allowances for which work 
is performed or may be required are not in- 
cluded in the record, no relation of employer 
and employees being involved. 

A cessation of work by twenty-two landing 
tenders in one coal mine at Glace Bay, NS., 
for one day occurred on February 4 when their 
demand that they should handle coal from an 
adjacent mine recently developed was refused. 
This dispute, however, was not reported to the 
Department in time for inclusion in the March 
issue of the Lasour Gazerre. The strikers 
claimed that the work was covered by a local 
contract at tonnage rates. The management 
had put two men on the work at the day rate 
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as the output was low at the beginning of the 
development. The stoppage involved over 
1,400 employees indirectly. The union voted 
to resume work next day pending negotiations. 
The terms of settlement have not yet been 
reported. 

A cessation of work at Yarmouth, NS., on 
March 10 by some of the longshoremen en- 
gaged to load lumber has been reported in the 
press. They sought an increase in wages to 
- 35 cents per hour but were not successful 
and some of them resumed work in a short 
time. The shippers have reported that there 
was no delay in loading the ship. It was also 
reported that a local union of labourers under 
the name of the Yarmouth United Labour 
Union was being organized. 

A stoppage of work by thirty-two brushers 
in one coal mine at Reserve, N‘S., near the 
end of the shift on March 30 has been re- 
ported in the press. The brushers claimed 
payment for certain work, which the foreman 
refused. Later it was reported that the miners 
decided to resume work pending a settlement. 

The following paragraphs give particulars 
regarding certain disputes in addition to the 
information given in the tabular statement. 


Disputes in Progress Prior to March 


Dress Factory Workers (Cutters), Tor- 
onto, Ont—Toward the end of March at 
the request of the union a conciliation officer 
of the Department attempted to bring about 
a settlement of this dispute which commenced 
on January 21, but as the employers had re- 
placed those on strike and stated that they 
were unable to accept the union conditions a 
settlement was not reached. In two of the 
establishments there was no dispute as to 
wages. Soon after the strike occurred the 
Ontario Department of Labour had attempted 
to settle the dispute. As employment condi- 
tions were no longer affected by the end of 
the month, the dispute is recorded as ter- 
minated and added to the list of such dis- 
putes which the unions have not called off. 


Dress Factory Workers (Cutters), Tor- 
onto, ONT.—This dispute, which occurred about 
the same time and under the same circum- 
stances as those noted above, is also re- 
corded as terminated and added to the list of 
those where employment conditions are no 
longer affected but which have not been called 
off by the unions affected. 


TEXTILE Factory Workers, WoopsTock, ONT. 
—On March 28 the union called off this dis- 
pute, and the management stated that as 
operations were increased the workers involved 
would be given employment. The number 
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employed had increased from sixty-five on 
February 28, when the plant was reopened 
after a shut-down from February 19, to one 
hundred but there were still one hundred out 
on March 28. On March 11, March 15 and 
March 28 a number of men were fined on 
charges of disorderly conduct or common 
assault and several were released on suspended 
sentence in connection with picketing. 


Disputes Commencing During March 


BAKERS AND HeEvpers, Montreat, P.Q— 
Three out of six employees ceased work on 
March 19, in protest against the discharge of 
one worker to reduce staff. As a result of 
conciliation by a retail grocer negotiations 
between the bakers’ union and the employer 
resulted in a settlement, it being agreed that 
for the bakers the hours per day and daily 
wages would be reduced and the laid-off worker 
reinstated. 


Fur Factory Workers, Toronto, ONt—A 
number of workers in one_ establishment 
ceased work on March 4 in a factory operated 
under an agreement with the International 
Fur Workers’ Union when the majority of the 
employees seceded from the union and joined 
a new organization which secured a charter 
from the American Federation of Labour. The 
International Fur Workers’ Union had 
affliated with the Committee for Industrial 
Organization and left the Federation. At the 
end of the month a settlement had not been 
reported. 


Fur Factory Workers, Toronto, Ont.—A 
number of workers in one establishment, 
operated under an agreement with the Inter- 
national Fur Workers’ Union, ceased work 
on March 17 in protest against the employer 
sending work to a contract shop to which he 
rented premises, the employees in this shop 
being members of a new organization as in 
the similar dispute outlined above. In con- 
nection with picketing , four men were 
sentenced to imprisonment for three months 
on charges of unlawful assembly. The 
pickets were reported to have attacked a 
motorcar containing workers and to have 
broken the windows and injured the occupants. 
At the end of the month a settlement had not 
been reached. 


Cap Factory Workers, Toronto, Ont.—A 
number of workers in one _ establishment 
ceased work on March 2, when the employer 
refused to sign an agreement with the United 
Hatters, Cap and Millinery Workers’ Union. 
The union claimed that union employees had 
been laid off. The employer stated that the 
men laid off were extra men taken on. during 
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a busy season and would be re-employed when 
there was enough work; also that he was pay- 
ing union wages but would not recognize the 
union. The Ontario Department of Labour 
and a conciliation officer of the Dominion 
Department of Labour attempted to bring 
about a settlement. At the end of the month 
the dispute was reported as unterminated. 


Corron Facrory Workers, CorNwat1, ONT. 
—Employees in one of three mills operated 
by one company ceased work on March 25 
in protest against changes in working con- 
ditions and the laying off of adult men to be 
replaced by boys in applying the wage scale 
set by the Ontario Industry and Labour Board 
in accordance with the settlement of the strike 
in August, 1987. The employees claimed that 
the changes in working conditions involved 
more work than could be performed. ‘The 
management stated that in recent years adult 
men had been given work generally performed 
by boys and also that as boys became adults 
there were no positions for adults vacant as 
is ordinarily the case so that they were kept 


on at boys’ wages. The minimum rates set 
by the board for adults being too high to 
be paid for boys’ work, they were laid off and 
replaced by boys until positions for adults 
would be available. It was also stated that 
these arrangements had been approved by 
most of the shop committees but that in one 
mill there were objections resulting m the 
stoppage. The union officials stated that since 
the strike in August there had been dissatis- 
faction with conditions resulting in several 
sudden strikes not authorized by the 
union and that there should be a definite 
arrangement between the company and the 
union for dealing with such difficulties. Em- 
ployees in the other two mills ceased work 
in support of those already on strike, m- 
volving 1,500 workers. As a result of con- 
ciliation by the Mayor of Cornwall and a 
citizens’ committee the company offered to 
make a temporary agreement with the Cotton 
Workers’ Federal Union affiliated with the 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, recog- 
nizing the union comprising the company’s 
employees at Cornwall as sole agency for its 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING MARCH, 1938* 





Industry, occupation 


and locality Establish-] Workers 


ments 


Number involved |Time loss 
—_——_—_—__—_———| in man 

working 
days 


Remarks 


(a) Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to March, 1938 


MANUFACTURING— 
Teatiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Dress factory workers 
(cutters), Toronto, Ont. S IW 
Dress factory workers 
(cutters), Toronto, Ont. it 12 
Textile factory workers, 
Woodstock, Ont........ 1 155 
SERVICE— 
Custom and Repair— 
Cleaners and dyers, Tor- 
Gnto~Ontaheten we aes 1 8 
Cleaners and dyers, Tor- 
onto. Ont. nee. Se 1 22 


200 |Commenced Jan. 21, 1938; for union recog- 
nition and increased wages; employment 
conditions no longer affected by Mar. 31, 
1938; replacement; in favour of employer. 


100 |Commenced Jan. 26, 1938; for union recog- 
nition and increased wages; employment 
conditions no longer affected by Mar. 31, 
1938; replacement; in favour of employer. 


2,000 |Commenced Feb. 28, 1938; alleged lockout 
re increased wages and reduced hours; ter- 
minated Mar. 26, 1938; return of workers; 
in favour of employer. 


100 |Commenced Dec. 9, 1937; against dismissal 
of union employees and for continuation of 
union agreement; employment conditions 
no longer affected by Mar. 31, 1938; re- 
placement; in favour of employer. 


300 |Commenced Jan. 3, 1938; alleged lockout of 
union employees; employment conditions 
no longer affected by Mar. 31, 1938; re- 
placement; in favour of employer. 





_ *In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred and the date of termin- 
ation is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING MARCH, 1938* 








Number involved |Time loss 
Gee occupation ——_—_—_—___________—__| in man 
and locality . working 
Establish- Workers days 


Remarks 


ments 


(b) Strikes and Lockouts commencing during March, 1938 


MINING, ETC.— 
Coal miners, Nacmine, 

TAT CaRE SOE) AND atte 1 25 200 |Commenced Mar. 9; alleged violation of 
agreement re employment on _ seniori.y 
basis; terminated Mar. 17; negotiations; 
in favour of workers. 


Coal miners, Springhill, 
INS. ye ae 1 14 80 |Commenced Mar. 14; misunderstanding re 
payment for loaders; terminated Mar. 19; 
negotiations; compromise. 


Coal miners, Canmore, 
Nae Dm er) ty aa 1 250 250 |Commenced Mar. 24; against dismissal of 
worker; terminated Mar. 24; negotiations; 
work resumed pending final settlement. 


MANUFACTURING— 
Vegetable Foods—- 
Bakers and helpers, 
Montreal Pu. Ao 3.4 1 3 30 |Commenced Mar. 19; against reduction of 
staff; terminated Mar. 30; conciliatic* 
(retail grocer); compromise. 


Fur, Leather, etc.— 
Fur factory workers, 
OL ONS CCIM te ees 1 Pes 550 |Commenced Mar. 4; against employment of 
members of another union; unterminated. 


Fur factory workers, 
LOTGHtO. CNUs cies ae 1 25 300 |Commenced Mar. 17; against sending work 
to a shop employing members of another 
union; unterminated. 


Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Cap factory workers, 


Toronto. Ont. os... semats: 1 8 100 }Commenced Mar. 2: against lay-off of union 
workers and for union agreement; unter- 
minated. 


Cotton factory workers, . 
@ornwall One. sce 1 1,500 5,250 |Commenced Mar. 25; for change in working 
conditions; terminated Mar. 29; concili- 
ation (municipal); compromise. 


Printing, etc.— 
Compcsitors and _press- 
men (news and _ job), ; 
Quebec and Levis, P.Q. 1] 250 250 |Commenced Mar. 18; for increased wages and 
reduced hours; terminated Mar. 19; 
negotiations; compromise. 


Commercial artists, ‘ 
EV OLONtO MO NU.na Solis il 23 69 [Commenced Mar. 29; for renewal of union 
agreement; unterminated. 


Non-Metallic Minerals, &c.— 
Lime plant workers, é 
Hiuboer Day, b.C...... r 71 355 [Commenced Mar. 7; alleged violation of 
agreement ve discharge of union workers, 
recognition of union committee, etc., and 
for new agreement; terminated Mar. 11; 
concilation (provincial); indefinite. 





members until a fuller agreement covering ployees. The union accepted this as a vir- 
wages, hours and working conditions can be tual “closed shop union agreement.” W ork 
negotiated, with a preference for union em- was resumed on March 30. 

55192—23 
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PRINTING COMPOSITORS AND PRESSMEN 
(News ANpD Jos), QuEBEC AND Levis, P.Q— 
A number of employees in the newspaper and 
job printing establishments in Quebec and 
Levis .ceased work late in the afternoon of 
March 18 demanding increases in wages of 
$2.50 per week and reductions in hours from 
forty-eight to forty-four for day work and 
from forty-five hours to forty-two hours for 
night work. The strikers were members of the 
International Typographical Union and _ the 
International Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ 
Union. It was reported that the members of 
the National Catholic Unions did not strike 
but the establishments were closed and no 
newspapers for Saturday, March 19, were is- 
sued. As a result of conciliation by the head 
of the provincial Fair Wage Board a settle- 
ment was reached, the reduced hours being 
agreed to, the wage scale to be settled by 
arbitration. Work was resumed for the Sun- 
day night shift, March 20. 


Commercia, Artists, Toronto, Ont—Em- 
ployees in one establishment ceased work on 
March 29 to secure an agreement with the 
Artists’ Union. The agreement reached a year 
previously following a strike against several 
establishments had expired and it was reported 
that the management refused to negotiate 
separately with the union but stated that it 
was willing to negotiate as a member of a 
group of representative employers. At the 
end of the month a settlement had not been 
reported. 
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Lime Prant Workers, Biusser Bay, B.C. — 
A number of employees in one lime manu- 
facturing plant ceased work on March 7, their 
demand for negotiations with a union com- 
mittee regarding alleged discrimination against 
union workers having been refused. ; The 
strikers were members of the Lumber and 
Sawmill Workers’ Union, a section of the 
International Woodworkers’ Association affi- 
hated with the Committee for Industrial 
Organization. The terms of settlement of a 
strike from July 23 to September 9, 1937, 
provided that the employer would deal with 
a committee elected by the employees and 
not discriminate against union members. This 
agreement expired on March 11. When the 
union claimed that certain employees had 
been discriminated against the management 
refused to deal with a union committee on 
the ground that it included persons not its 
employees. The union appealed to the pro- 
vincial Minister of Labour for a Conciliation 
Commissioner under the Industrial Concilia- 
tion and Arbitration Act (Lasour GAzeErTs, 
January, 19388, p. 30). The Commissioner ap- 
pointed ascertained that the majority of the 
employees wished to be represented by the 
union committee and the management agreed 
to his findings on this and other matters in 
dispute. In the meantime a strike was called 
following the dismissal of an engineer. The 
government representatives advised that the 
strike was illegal as proceedings had been 
initiated under the Act. Work was, therefore, 
resumed on March 12, the matters in dispute 
to be dealt with under the Act. 





STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER 
COUNTRIES 


HE latest available information as to 

strikes and lock-outs in various countries 
is given in the Lasour Gazette from month 
to month. The annual review containing a 
table summarizing the principal statistics as 
to strikes and lock-outs in Great Britain and 
other countries appeared on pages 272-278 
of the March issue. 


Great Britain 


The number of disputes beginning in Feb- 
ruary, 1938, was seventy-eight and seventeen 
were still in progress from the previous month 
making a total of ninety-five in progress dur- 
ing the period involving 30,800 workers, with 
a resultant time loss of 133,000 man working 
days. 

Of the seventy-eight beginning in February, 
fifteen arose out of demands for increased 
wages, five out of proposed wage reductions 


and eleven were over other wage questions; 
two were over questions of working hours, 
twenty-one were over questions respecting the 
employment of particular classes or persons, 
ten were over other questions respecting work- 
ing conditions, ten were over questions of 
trade union principle and four were due to 
sympathetic action. 


Final settlements of sixty-three disputes 
were reached during February. Of these fif- 
teen were settled in favour of the workers, 
thirty-six were settled in favour of the em- 
ployers and twelve resulted in compromises. 
In the case of eight other disputes work was 
resumed pending negotiations. 

On February 7, a thousand workers in a 
colliery near Neath, Glamorgan, in Wales, 
ceased work demanding an increase in the 
minimum rate for working in wet places. Two 
days later they were joined by 2,500 workers 
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from neighbouring mines who ceased work in 
sympathy. Work was resumed on February 
12 to permit negotiations between the organ- 
izations of the workers and employees. 

On February 24, 1,800 employees of a firm 
engaged in manufacturing weighing machinery 
at Birmingham ceased work in protest against 
the system of timing their work in connection 
with revision of piecework rates of wages. They 
resumed work the following day without having 
obtained any change in conditions. 


France 

On or about March 24 there were several 
strikes in the Paris district and the Lille 
region of northern France. According to press 
reports the strikers numbered about 30,000 
workers in the metallurgical, chemical and 
other industries including several nationalized 
factories. The strikers were seeking to force 
employers to sign new collective contracts in 
which wages would be adjusted in accord- 


ance with changes in the cost of living. On. 


April 2 the premier’s office announced that 
a “basis of accord” had been reached and work 
would be resumed on April 4. The agreement 
provided that the strikers should return to 
work, and the employers would not penalize 
them for having gone on strike. Agreements 
were to be presented to both sides for rati- 
fication after work had been resumed. 


United States 


Preliminary estimates of strikes in January, 
1938, which as the Bureau of Labour Statistics 
points out, are based on “scattered informa- 
tion from newspapers and other sources and 
are subject to revision as more definite reports 
are received” show 165 strikes as beginning 
during the month, which with 130 untermin- 
ated at the end of December, made a total of 
295 in progress during the month. The num- 
ber of workers involved in these disputes was 
50,000 with a resultant time loss of 455,000 
man working days. As compared with Janu- 
ary a year ago, there were about the same 
number of strikes, but less than one-third as 
many workers involved and only about one- 
sixth of the time loss. 

On April 1, members of the Utility Workers’ 
Organizing Committee in the Saginaw Valley 
of Michigan, took possession of electric power 
plants in Flint, Saginaw, Bay City and Lan- 
sing. The strikers, who were demanding a 
year’s renewal of their collective agreement 
without reductions in wages, ordered managers 
and foremen to leave the plants but con- 
tinued to carry out work necessary for the 
maintenance of service. On April 4, after con- 
ferences between the union, the employers 
and the Governor of Michigan, it was decided 
that the employers would renew the agree- 
ment for four months and would not discrim- 
inate against those who had taken part in the 
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strike. The Governor promised to arrange 
an election under the auspices of the National 
Labour Relations Board to decide whether 
the Utility Workers’ Organizing Committee or 
the International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers should have the right to bargain for 
the employees of the plants concerned. The 
strikers, on their part, agreed to evacuate 
the plants and allow normal management to 
be resumed. 





Profit-Sharing Plans for Executives in 


U.S.A. 


The National Industrial Conference Board 
Inc., New York, has recently issued the sixth 
bulletin in its series of studies in personnel 
policy under the title of “Profit-Sharing Plans 
for Executives.” 

The information contained in this study is 
based on data received from 84 companies 
in the United States, employing 539,564 per- 
sons and having profit-sharing plans for execu- 
tives in active operations. In one-third of 
the plans reviewed major executives only 
were eligible for participation in profit-sharing; 
in two-thirds of the plans, minor executives, 
such as principal assistants and departmental 
heads were eligible, while supervised execu- 
tives such as foremen participated under 15 
per cent of the plans. 

The study showed that in 32-1 per cent of 
the plans reviewed, management’s share was 
taken directly from net profits, the percentage 
being allotted to the profit-sharing fund 
ranging from 3 to 20 per cent of net profits. 
In 51-2 per cent of the plans, management 
shared in the profits after deduction of earn- 
ings for capital, the dividends so deducted 
ranging from 5 to 12 per cent, and manage- 
ment’s share of the balance varied from 5 
to 50 per cent. In 16:7 per cent of the plans, 
subordinate executives shared only in the 
profits of the department or establishment in 
which they were employed, the majority of 
plans of this type were in mercantile estab- 
lishments. 

Approximately one-half of the plans in- 
vestigated distributed profits among the par- 
ticipants on the basis of individual worth. 
Seventy-four of the eighty-four plans dis- 
tributed profits in cash the distribution usually 
being on an annual basis. In slightly less 
than half of the companies, salaries were 
lower than they would otherwise have been 
because of the profit-sharing plan, while in 
approximately half of the companies the 
basic salary equalled or was higher than that 
paid for similar positions. 

The percentage of participation in profit- 
sharing plans in individual companies ranged 
from 0-01 per cent and 9-0 per cent. In 
37 companies employing 331,914 persons, only 
3,169 executives or 0°95 per cent of the total 
number participated in the profit-sharing plan. 
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FINAL REPORT OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT COMMISSION 


Review of Activities and Recommendations in Regard to Social-Economic 
Situation in Canada 


ONSTITUTING an exhaustive survey of 
the inter-related factors entering into the 
complex social-economic situation in Canada, 
and containing specific recommendations, the 
Final Report of the National Employment 
Commission was tabled in the House of Com- 
mons on April 1 by the Hon. Norman MclL. 
Rogers, Minister of Labour. 

The National Employment Commission was 
established by Order in Council in May, 1936 
(Labour Gazette, July, 1936, page 601 and 
previous issues). In the summer of 1937 it 
issued an interim report covering its activities 
during the first year of its existence (LAaBour 
GazettE, September, 1937, pages 975-979). On 
February 2, 1938, the Minister of Labour 
announced its dissolution (Lasour GAZETTE, 
February, 1938, page 123). 

In a preface to the Final Report, the chair- 
man, Mr. Arthur B. Purvis, under date of 
January 28, indicates that certain questions 
which have come within the purview of the 
National Employment Commission are also 
being investigated by the Royal Commission 
on Dominion-Provincial Relations. 

“For this reason, states Mr. Purvis, the Com- 
mission has indicated in its report where cer- 
tain actions would, in its view, be contingent 
upon such financial adjustments as may emerge 
from the report of the Royal Commission on 
Dominion-Provincial Relations.” 

Covering 70 typewritten pages, the report is 
signed by the entire Commission. A note is 
appended, however, drawing attention to the 
fact that Mrs. M. M. Sutherland, the only 
woman on the Commission, signed subject to 
certain reservations. A memorandum of 13 
pages setting forth Mrs. Sutherland’s objections, 
and signed by her, is attached to the report. 

Appendices to the Final Report include the 
Commission’s Interim Report to June 30, 
1937, which has already been made public, 
various organization details, comparative tables 
of the Commission’s relief registration, In- 
formation Service Bulletins, the Commission’s 
Low Rental Housing Plan, and a study of 
“The Impact of the Depression on Various 
Groups in Canada.” 


Objectives of Final Report 


At the outset the Commission states that 
the Final Report is divided into three sections 
having the following objectives:— 

Section I—To review the employment and 

relief situations in the light of develop- 
ments to date; to chronicle the status 


of Commission recommendations as out- 
lined in the Interim Report, and to in- 
dicate what further steps should, in the 
Commission’s view, be taken in the im- 
mediate future. 


Section II—To examine more permanent 
plans and policies affecting problems of 
employment and unemployment under 
varying economic conditions, and to 
chronicle the CCommission’s views there- 
on. 

Section IJJ—To recommend the provision of 
such administrative machinery as in the 
Commission’s view, is necessary if its 
short and/or long range policies are to 
be given practical implementation. 

“Tt 1s important,” the report proceeds, “that 
it be borne in mind that while provision was 
made in the National Employment Commis- 
sion Act of 1986 for the Commission to assume 
administrative and supervisory functions if the 
Minister so decided, its functions have in prac- 
tice been advisory, with the exception only of 
the promotion campaign in connection with the 
Home Improvement Plan.” 

The Commission’s anticipations in regard to 
industrial recovery, in the light of the read- 
justments which had already taken place at 
the time it was appointed, have been fully 
realized during the current year, the report 
continues. It compares employment levels in 
1937 with those of 1929, regarded as a very 
favourable year, and indicates that in many 
lines of activity the employment index is at, 
or above, the 1929 level. 


The report emphasises the importance of 
registration. “The Commission is more than 
ever selzed with the necessity of maintaining 
and improving the record of all those receiving 
governmental Aid or Assistance, in view of the 
background this provides for arriving at 
remedial measures applicable to each different 
type of distress, or, where remedial action is 
impossible, for the care of differing groups on 
a permanent basis,” it is stated. 


Progress of Home Improvement Plan 


Progress of the Home Improvement Plan, 
promoted by the Commission, is reviewed 
briefly. After pointing out that loans under 
the plan during its first year of operation, (to 
October 31st, 1937), numbered 29,963 and 
amounted to $11,721,129, the Commission ex- 
presses the view that its original estimate of 
total expenditures stimulated by the plan for 
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the period ending March 31, 1938, of from 
$60,000,000 to $75,000,000 will be attained. 
“While it is not suggested that the Home 
Improvement Plan is in any way solely respon- 
sible for the improvement in employment 
in the construction industry, it is of interest to 
note that the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
employment index figure for that industry rose 
from 99-6 on November 1, 1936, to 131-7 on 
November 1, 1937, while a shortage in skilled 
labour of the type particularly applicable to 
residential improvement work developed dur- 
ing the summer months in many centres 
throughout the country,” the report states. 


Lag in House Construction 


While the Commission noted that “appre- 
ciable progress” was made last year in the use 
of facilities provided under the Dominion 
Housing Act; it found the revival in house 
construction had not kept pace with revival in 
other lines. It attributes this to the following 
causes :— 

I. The high cost of building a home, re- 
sulting in it being generally far beyond 
the cash resources of the would-be 
owner, and necessitating his investing 
all his savings and pledging his future 
earnings over an extended period of 
time. 

II. The uncertainty of many citizens as to 
how long it will be convenient for 
them to live in a given locality, having 
regard to possible changes in their 
place of work. 

III. The difficulty for the owner in getting 
his investment out of a house, if cir- 
cumstances should require him to 
dispose of it. 

IV. The uncertainty as to whether a given 
locality will as years go by become a 
more or less desirable neighbourhood 
in which to live. 

V. The high rate of taxation on real estate, 
resulting in few people caring to risk 
their savings in an investment that 
may involve a complete loss if they 
find themselves unable to pay these 
imposts. 

Referring to the fact that its low rental 
housing plan is attached as an appendix to the 
report, the Commission once more emphasises 
the importance of early action along these 
lines. It expresses the opinion that lack of 
adequate housing facilities for persons unable 
to pay an economic rent “is undoubtedly a 
breeder of unemployment.” 


Possibilities to be Explored 


Stressing the importance of the tourist trade 
as an employment factor, the Commission 
recommends “that the Dominion government 
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set up an Advisory National Tourist Com- 
mittee, representative of all the Provinces, to 
advise governmental and other interested 
bodies respecting policies and administration 
of such phases of the tourist trade as come 
within their respective jurisdictions or as may 
be deemed wise to be brought under Dominion 
jurisdiction, such advisory committee to be 
composed of a Minister from each Provincial 
government, a limited number of citizens in- 
terested in developing Canada’s resources as 
attractions, representatives of the Canadian 
Association of Tourist and Publicity Bureaux, 
together with one or more Ministers of the 
Dominion government. 

“The Commission submits that the following 

matters should be explored and advised upon: 

National Tourist Highways, 

Retail articles attractive to tourists on 
which import duties should be adjusted to 
reduce the sale price, 

Souvenirs, in order that they may be 
symbolic of the products, history, or art 
of the Dominion, 


Handicrafts, in order that the native crafts 
and skills may be taught, demonstrated 
and their products exhibited so as to 
stimulate their production and sale, 


Historic forts and sites, their restoration 
and marking, 


Sports and competitive sports projects, 
Accommodation improvement.” 


Rehabilitation Projects 


Emphasis is laid in the report on the need 
for “an adequate employment service.” With 
respect to youth training plans, now effective 
throughout Canada the Commission states 
its decided view “that such rehabilitation 
efforts must be directed towards the absorp- 
tion of trainees in due course into private 
industry, or into occupation ‘on their own,’ 
in contrast to methods which result in an 
increasing dependence upon governmental 
bodies for the provision of gainful employ- 
ment. 

“Tt will also be apparent that in order to 
achieve this aim of ultimate absorption into 
private industry, it is essential that the 
support of employers and labour or, where 
established, of Advisory Councils functioning 
in connection with the Employment Service, 
be obtained during the formative stage of 
local attacks on rehabilitation problems. 
Only in this way can such projects as are 
devised to increase ‘employability’ be kept 
practical in nature and be confined to the 
necessitous unemployed (including particu- 
larly those on the relief rolls), so permitting 
of the liquidation of the residual problems 
arising from the depression relief measures.” 
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Rehabilitation through land settlement is 
discussed in the report. The Commission, 
it is stated, has given study to this matter 
in particular relation to problems of direct 
relief presently being paid to farmers and 
settlers, exclusive of those in the drought 
areas of Western Canada. The Commis- 
sion’s recommendations were as follows:— 

I. Assistance to settlement to be shareable 
by the Dominion, the Provinces and/or 
the Municipalities, and to be ‘of two 
kinds, viz: 

A. Assistance in establishing new settle- 
ments on unimproved lands, 

B. Assistance in re-establishing on improved 
lands in good localities, settlers who are 
now located in districts unsuited for 
agriculture. ' af ‘ 

In plans for increasing employability, agri- 
cultural rehabilitation must play an important 
part, the Commission states. 


Contraction in Public Works 


The immediate Commission policy has been 
directed towards a contraction in public works 
programs at this stage of recovery, where 
formulated for the purpose of relieving unem- 
ployment, the report sets forth. “Experience 
in this and other countries has shown that 
such programs fall short of their objective 
in that they :— 

(1) duplicate the demand for skilled labour 
of which a scarcity has become evident 
in many centres, at the very time at 
which industry needs_ such _ skilled 
workers if it is to absorb the unskilled 
element still awaiting employment; 

(2) overlook frequently the unskilled worker 
whom they are intended to help, unless 
the works in question are chosen with 
unusual care; 

(3) create a feeling of dependence upon 
government for work opportunities and 
even attract people out of private 
industry into the field of governmental 
work; 

(4) represent the most expensive method of 
putting men to work, so tending to 
restrict employment in private industry 
because of the discouraging effect of the 
resultant taxation burden. 

“The Commission directs special attention 
to the urgency of its recommendations for 
correlating Dominion and Provincial Public 
Works and works projects programs with 
financial provision to the Provinces under 
the Grants-in-Aid for Unemployment Relief, 
and points out that until this is done 
unnecessary wastage and overlapping will 
continue.” 


Extension of Employment Service 


The Commission urges prompt moderniza- 
tion and extension of the Employment Service 
of Canada. This should be done “with a 
view to a better linking together of employer 
and employee; to providing focal points for 
attacks on local employment problems, and 
as a means of gauging the relative degree of 


employability of those in receipt of Aid. In 
discussions which the Commission has had in 
recent months, general agreement has been 
expressed by all Provincial governments as 
to the unsuitability of the existing set-up, 
and of the restricted services, of the Pro- 
vincial Employment Services in fulfilling these 
vital functions. 

“The Commission wishes to emphasize the 
urgency for action. It recommends that the 
Service be placed immediately under the 
direction of the Dominion government, both 
as to controlling principles and broad policies, 
but with provision for the appointment of 
strong regional directors, and regional advisory 
councils, to whom certain decentralized powers 
would be given, so as to ensure adequate 
weight being accorded, and attention being 
paid, to the problems peculiar to particular 
regions. The success of any nation-wide 
program of local plans developed in order 
to disperse the remaining problem is un- 
doubtedly dependent upon such reorganiza- 
tion.” 

After referring to the fact that the Com- 
mission issued a monthly bulletin in both 
English and French which was widely circu- 
lated, the report recommends that “irrespec- 
tive of the existence of the National Employ- 
ment Commission, factual information be 
regularly released to the public regarding the 
numbers of persons and type of distress 
involved, so as to ensure as wide an under- 
standing as is practicable of the extent and 
nature of the problem.” 


Conclusions of Women’s Employment 
Committee 


A part of the report is devoted to review- 
ing briefly studies made and _ conclusions 
reached by the Women’s Employment Com- 
mittee of the Commission. This Committee 
expressed the view that “the school which 
occupies the child’s life from infancy to adult- 
hood should assume a greater responsibility 
in fitting that child for practical entry into 
gainful occupation, and that such prepara- 
tion should be closely related to employment 
needs on leaving school.” 

It commented on the “relative unattract- 
iveness” of household occupations to young 
women as an employment opportunity. 
Through a reorganized Employment Service 
of Canada much practical reform could be 
brought about voluntarily to improve condi- 
tions. For example, the report suggests, “such 
voluntary reform could establish standardiza- 
tion in the requirements of household service, 
standardization of the skill of workers, prin- 
ciples of fair dealing between employer and 
employee, vocational guidance to direct the 
right girl into the service, and a follow-up 
service te readjust malplaced workers. 
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“In the case of the older employable self- 
dependent women on relief (and most of the 
4,390 self-dependent women on relief are in 
the upper age brackets), the Women’s Employ- 
ment Committee is strongly of the opinion 
that an assessment of their individual ca- 
pabilities should be undertaken by trained 
women placement officers, and opportunities 
provided for training and retraining for 
specialized services, 

“Finally, the Women’s Employment Com- 
mittee is of the opinion that the Dominion 
government can render a genuine service to 
all gainfully occupied women, particularly in 
industry and trade, by establishing in the 
Dominion Department of Labour a Women’s 
Bureau to undertake research in connection 
with the employment of women, and _ to 
provide the machinery for educating the 
public to the point that working conditions 
and wages are improved, all to the end that 
employment conditions for women may 
become more attractive.” 


Measures for Utilizing Economic 
Improvement . 


In concluding the first section of its report 
the Commission summarizes under four main 
heads measures it considers will be necessary 
if advantage is to be taken of improved 
economic conditions to disperse the problems 
which have arisen in connection with provi- 
sion of Unemployment Aid in recent years, 
as follows :— 


(1) Utilization and further development of 
the statistical breakdown achieved by 
the Commission since September, 1936, 
to. overcome the present confusion of 
purpose by segregating the many different 
types of distress in the different local 
centres. This to be done with a view 
to remedial action, and where remedial 
action is impossible, to a better con- 
sidered and more permanent basis for 
taking care of such types of distress. 


(2) Abandonment at once of the present 
method of making  undiscriminating 
grants for the purposes of the “dole,” 
and substitution therefor of specific 
grants tying in with the remedial or 

‘eare” measures foreshadowed in (1). 
Such new grants to be made only on a 


basis of established need, and with 
adequate administrative controls and 
follow-up. 


(3) Development locally, but on a _ nation- 
wide scale, of practical plans, suitable 
to employment opportunities likely to be 
available in each region, which will tend 
to increase the “employability ” of those 
still receiving Aid. This to be done by 
means of:— 


(a) plans to train those in the younger 
age group who in recent years have 
lacked experience in gainful work- 
ing; 

(b) plans to restore the skill, physique 
and morale of those in the middle 
age group; 


(c) works projects which will provide a 
measure of useful work for those, 
particularly in the older age groups, 
for whom plans under (a) and (6b) 


would be unsuitable. This to be on 
the understanding, however, that 
such projects will meet the following 
criteria :— 


(i) Importance in stimulating in- 
creased non-governmental ex- 
penditures; eg., roads into 
mining or tourist areas, 

(ii) Economic importance in improv- 
ing the competitive position 
of industry, particularly of 
export industries; e.g., improve- 
ment in dock facilities; 
afforestation or other conserva- 
tion measures. 

(iii) Value in absorbing a 
proportion of the type of 
labour available in the district 
question, while at the same 
time making but slight demands 
on those types of labour of 
which a scarcity is becoming 
increasingly apparent;  e.g., 
projects calling for a _ high 
proportion of unskilled labour 
such as elimination of grade 
crossings. 

Low operating costs and low 

permanent overhead charges 

(interest, etc.), in order to 

permit of economies for gov- 

ernmental units as conditions 
improve; e.g. reclamation 
works; land clearance, etc. 
(v) Social value to the community, 
e.g., sewerage and park or 
other beautification projects. 

(4) Prompt establishment of a modernized 

Employment Service, under national 
direction so far as all broad principles 
and policies are concerned, but with 
such measures of decentralization as will 
provide effective handling of problems 
peculiar to each Province. This Service 
to provide the administrative local units 
required to bring about the separation 
of employables from unemployables, and 
to formulate such local plans (see 3) 
as will increase “employability.” To 
this Employment Service would be 
attached regional and, where necessary, 
local advisory committees, of community- 
minded citizens, including representa- 
tives of employers and labour, in order 
to ensure that such plans are really 
practical instead of theoretical. 


(iv) 


Impact of Depression 


The second section of the report consists 
of a study entitled “The Impact of Depres- 
sion on Canada.” In it the Commission 
advances the view that “by persistent and 
intelligent development of the material and 
human resources of Canada, the standards of 
living and the economic security of all groups 
of citizens can be continuously improved.” 
As the fortunes of Canada are “inextricably 
bound up with those of the great industrial 
countries of the world,” this Dominion “must 
be prepared to meet business fluctuations, 
whether large or small, which may rise 
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from circumstances over which it has no Municipal authority and/or the Prov- 
control.” tne 8) : 

2. That the Dominion should contribute 


The report defines an economic depression 
as “a state in which the national income falls 
below attainable levels not because of any 
shortcomings in the technique of production 
or in the bountifulness of nature, but because 
maladjustments of costs and prices (them- 
selves arising from a great variety of causes) 
prevent the use of labour, capital, and 
resources to the extent that they have 
hitherto been used. Though crop failures and 


other disasters may intensify the distress 
arising from depression, unemployment of 
labour, capital, and resources is of its 
essence.” 


“For countries such as Canada, i.e., debtor 
countries, deriving a relatively high proportion 
of income from the sale of exports, economic 
fluctuations, including their depression phase, 
are largely external in origin and, to a degree, 
uncontrollable. The main responsibility for 
controlling world depressions must fall on the 
great creditor and industrial nations of the 
world. Though Canada may make contribu- 
tions toward such control, governmental and 
business policy can be most effective, in the 
main, in restraining excessive and misdirected 
investment and in facilitating Canadian read- 
justments to changed world conditions of 
prices and costs.” 


Direction of Policy 


After analysing the factors which cause 
depression, this section of the report cites 
the following points which indicate’ the 
proper direction of policy: “(a) the import- 
ance of prudence and courage on the part 
of governments in curbing expenditures and 
reducing debts in periods of rising revenue; 
(b) the great advantage of intelligent and 
informed control of credit by the Bank of 
Canada; (c) the necessity of a reorganized 
and modernized Employment Service; (d) 
the need for financial and administrative 
preparation for the relief of unemployment 
distress during a period of readjustment; (e) 
the desirability of provision for expansion of 
public expenditures when essential readjust- 
ments have been completed; and (f) the 
importance of projects to maintain and in- 
crease the employability and resourcefulness 
of workers.” 

In its Interim Report the Commission 
strongly recommended that “so long as the 
present constitutional basis exists, the method 
introduced in 1934 of granting Aid on a 
temporary basis, without definite or adequate 
control, should be abandoned by the 
Dominion and the following basic principles 
accepted :— 


1. That the primary responsibility for the 
relief of distress should remain with the 


thereto only when in its view it is 
shown that a practical necessity exists 
because of the unusual nature or extent 
of the distress; 


3. That the Dominion should attach such 
conditions in the granting of such Aid 
as it deems necessary and proper with 
due regard to— 


(a) careful co-ordination of effort, and 
(b) supervision through the designation 
of a proper authority. 

The Commission participated in confer- 
ences between representatives of the Dominion 
Department of Labour and of the respective 
Provincial governments held for the purpose 
of discussing new agreements along the lines 
of the Commission’s recommendations. 


Co-ordination of Three National Systems 
Required 


The Final Report refers to the fact that 
the Dominion government has already invited 
approval of the Provinces to constitutional 
changes -“required in connection with the 
introduction of a nationally administered 
system of Unemployment Insurance and 
Employment Service.” The Royal Commis- 
sion on Dominion-Provincial Relations will, 
it presumes, take into account any changes 
in financial obligations involved in this step. 


“This Commission,’ the report proceeds, 
referring to the National Employment Com- 
mission, “also recognizes that the establish- 
ment of a national system of Unemployment 
Insurance would necessitate a supplementary 
system of Unemployment Aid to meet those 
phases of unemployment need which experi- 
ence abroad has shown cannot be covered 
by Unemployment Insurance. Such a supple- 
mentary system of Unemployment Aid would, 
in its opinion and for reasons stated later, 
be best administered by the Dominion. This 
further step would necessitate determination 
by the Royal Commission on Dominion- 
Provincial Relations of the financial basis on 
which such a system should be established, 
and in the light of all relevant considerations, 
of the wisdom of further constitutional and 
financial changes. The National Employment 
Commission does not consider it to be within 
its competence to express an opinion on these 
changes, other than to record its considered 
judgment that if financial and constitutional 
considerations should permit, the co-ordination 
of a nationally administered system of Unem- 
ployment Insurance and Employment Offices, 
buttressed by a similarly administered system 
of Unemployment Aid, would have decisi 
advantages over the present system in coping 
with problems of employment and unemploy- 
ment.” 
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Responsibility of the Provinces and Muni- 
cipalities for relief of distress arising from 
causes other than unemployment, is stressed 
in the report. “It should be made clear 
that under the system outlined the responsi- 
bility for the relief of distress other than that 
arising from unemployment as defined by the 
Dominion government Employment Service 
should lie with the Province and its creature, 
the Municipality,” it states. 


“In the establishment of Unemployment 
Insurance some financial provision will have 
been made for unemployment, and also a 
most important administrative provision for 
dealing with problems of employment and 
unemployment, but experience in other 
countries shows most definitely that an Unem- 
ployment Insurance scheme cannot be expected 
to carry the full burden of all unemployment,” 
the report continues. “An assumption that it 
is only necessary to provide a system of 
Unemployment Insurance would, in fact, 
almost certainly lead to a complete break- 
down. Unemployment Insurance can provide 
for casual unemployment and unemployment 
incidental to the changing of jobs and to the 
inevitable shifts of industry. Further it 
would, during the past depression, had it 
been in operation, have taken care of a con- 
siderable number of those who have been in 
receipt of relief for but short intermittent 
periods because work has been available to 
them from time to time. 


“However, it is necessary to make adequate 
provision in advance for those who are in 
need through unemployment and who are not 
eligible for Unemployment Insurance as set 
up, as also for those who, through prolonged 
unemployment, have exhausted their Insur- 
ance Benefits. Unless this is done it is 
certain that there will be continued pressure 
of public opinion to force extended benefits 
under the Insurance Scheme even though 
these may not be actuarially sound. Or, there 
will be pressure for the renewal of emergency 
‘relief measures, with all the lack of economy 
and sound administration inevitable when 
such emergency measures are taken. In the 
latter case the burden of providing for unem- 
ployment. need in the case of those not 
covered by the Insurance Fund or for those 
who have exhausted their benefits, thus 
placed upon the Provinces and/or Municipali- 
ties, will only add to the popular agitation 
for extended Insurance Benefits the interested 
pressures of these Provincial and Municipal 
governments. 


“It seems clear to the National Employ- 
ment Commission, therefore, that a system of 
Unemployment Insurance ultimately necessi- 
tates, in addition, a system of nationally 
administered Unemployment Aid for the pur- 
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pose of caring for need arising from unem- 
ployment not covered by Insurance Benefits. 
The administration of Unemployment Aid 
should be carried on along with that of 
Unemployment Insurance, although, of course, 
the Unemployment Insurance Fund must be 
kept entirely separate. The Employment 
Offices should also be under the same co- 
ordinated administration, and provision in all 
cases must be made for reasonable regional 
decentralization.” 

It is the view of the Commission, as 
expressed in the report, that “Unemployment 
Aid should be similar to Unemployment 
Insurance in that only such persons as have 
been hitherto employed, as have been self- 
supporting, and/or who are now employable, 
should be eligible for Aid. These facts should 
be determined by the Employment Service, 
suitable provision being made for referees 
in disputed cases. Aid, however, would differ 
from Insurance in that it would be propor- 
tioned to need and not to the contributions 
made to any fund. It would follow, there- 
fore, that individuals in need and eligible for 
Unemployment Aid, as distinct from Unem- 
ployment Insurance, would not be entitled by 
statutory right to stated amounts, but that 
the Aid given would be modified in propor- 
tion to the means which the applicant had for 
providing for his own needs.” 


Work wn Return for Aid—The Commission 
considers it desirable that as far as possible 
those in receipt of Unemployment Aid should 
be required to work for the Aid received. 
“Contingent upon assumption by the Dominion 
government of administrative responsibility 
for Unemployment Aid, in order to permit 
of properly planned works for the older age 
group and training and reconditioning pro- 
jects for the younger and middle age groups, 
and to ensure that financial provision will be 
made for them, it is reeommended that Prov- 
inces shall undertake, on their own behalf and 
on behalf of their Municipalities, to provide 
the expenses of materials, equipment, and 
supervision of suitably planned works approved 
by the Dominion, originated to provide an 
opportunity for those in receipt of Aid to work 
for the Aid given, and to receive such train- 
ing and reconditioning as may be required to 
maintain or increase their employability. 
Under such projects the individual should be 
allowed to work only until he has earned, 
at usual wages for that class of work, approxi- 
mately the Aid given for a particular period.” 

Provinces and Municipalities should plan in 
advance, to the fullest extent possible, such 
special works projects as would in times of 
stress help to provide work for those receiv- 
ing Aid. Works projects developed should 
not be such as to displace employed labour. 
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Dominion approval for them would be 
required. 

While Unemployment Insurance is neces- 
sarily restricted to those within the insured 
classes, Aid should be extended to those in 
need who are capable of, and available for, 
employment, as certified by the Employment 
Service, the report states. “These would 
include not only wage-earners but also 
workers on their own who found themselves 
in need through being out of occupation. In 
this class it is important to note, however, 
could not be included such categories as 
farmers and fishermen who are still at work 
but by reason of drought, low prices, or other 
circumstances, are unable to earn enough by 
their occupations to provide for their needs. 
Provision for this latter class involves such 
careful consideration of local standards of 
living, supplementary earnings, property owner- 
ship, and other factors, that it should be left 
to Provincial and Municipal responsibility. 
Neither would it include those whose need is 
social. Dominion administration in these 
fields is definitely handicapped and dependent 
on others for local knowledge. While there 
may be financial reasons why the Dominion 
should help when serious problems of this 
type arise, it 1s a financial question that is 
involved and as such is commended to the 
consideration of the Royal Commission on 
Dominion-Provincial Relations.” 


Unified Administration—The Commission 
envisages: “a unified administration of Unem- 
ployment Insurance, Employment Service of 
Canada and, as a corollary, of Unemployment 
Aid through which financial and administra- 
tive provision could be made for dealing with 
unemployment, and with certain phases of 
loss of occupation, as they arise. Certain 
other phases of occupational distress already 
mentioned, along with assistance and relief 
required because of social, as distinct from 
economic, distress, would not be included in 
such unified financial and administrative 
provision. While in the former case the 
administration and the responsibility would be 
national and unified, it would not operate in 
a rigidly uniform manner, but would be sub- 
ject to such decentralization as has been found 
practicable in national business organizations 
in this country. 

“Tt should be emphasized that the limita- 
tions of the existing financial and constitu- 
tional framework and the broad functions of 
the Royal Commission on Dominion-Provincial 
Relations in viewing suggested readjustments 
in the light of all relevant considerations, are 
fully recognized. The National Employment 
Commission feels, however, that it would be 
failing in its responsibilities if it did not 
record its opinion formed out of its experience 
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with problems of employment and ‘relief’ that 
since the Dominion government has already 
invited the co-operation of the Provinces to 
achieve a national system of Unemployment 
Insurance it would be in the interests of 
sound and economical administration that a 
unified and co-ordinated system of nationally 
administered Unemployment Insurance, Unem- 
ployment Aid and Employment Service be 
instituted. In stating thus its opinion the 
Commission is not judging the financial 
abilities of the various governments nor the 
source from which the funds should be 
derived; nor has it given consideration to 
any compensating readjustments which might 
be considered a necessary part of such a 
system: all these matters it considers to be 
beyond its purview. It is, however, recom- 
mending that the Royal Commission on 
Dominion-Provincial Relations give considera- 
tion to the views here expressed, as well as 
to the many other relevant factors which 
fall outside the National Employment Com- 
mission’s terms of reference.” 

The Commission recommends steps for co- 
ordinating public Aid, Assistance and Relief 
with Voluntary Aid. It suggests:— 

“J, Conference and consultation first between 
Dominion and Provincial governments 
(and, through Provincial governments, 
with Provincial and Municipal authori- 
ties where practical necessity indicates 
such a course to be advisable) with a 
view to establishing definite lines of 
responsibility for differing types of dis- 
tress, such discussions to be followed later 
by further conferences with voluntary 
agencies in order to develop practices 
most likely to lead to effective co-ordina- 
tion of State and voluntary effort; 


2. Adoption and use of common terms, record 


forms, common statistical records and 
reports, and common procedures in 
accounting; 

3. Isolation and treatment along special 


lines of problems requiring differentia- 
tion in attack.” 


Public Expenditures 


Dealing with public expenditures, the Com- 
mission states “that hastily conceived or 
impromptu programs of public works are 
dangerous and likely to be abortive. Such 
works are likely to be ill planned, their 
character and location is likely to be deter- 
mined by immediate political considerations, 
and, if adequate financial preparation has not 
been made by the governments concerned, 
the credit position of the governmental unit 
in question may be jeopardized, thus reducing 
public confidence and promoting further con- 
traction of private expendiures.” 

The initial burden of unemployment should 
be borne by Unemployment Insurance and 
Unemployment Aid, the report asserts. “It 
is sufficient in the initial period that govern- 
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ments should not violently contract expendi- 
tures, though this should not be understood 
to mean that governments should not con- 
tinually strive for the most economical admin- 
istration. Also, the case for expansion of 
public expenditures will be much stronger in 
Canada if expansion is already taking place 
in the large creditor countries, more par- 
ticularly in the United States and Great 
Britain.” 

When works to relieve unemployment are 
undertaken, the Commission finds they may 
properly include :— 

“Building of highways to permit the develop- 


ment of mining, tourist and _ other 
resources; | 
Development and preservation of tourist 


regions; 

Projects for the imnrovement and protection 
of public health and safety (such as 
provision of Municipal pure water supply 
and sewage disposal projects, elimination 
of ani and highway grade crossings, 
ete.) ; 

Slum clearance and low 
schemes in urban areas; 

Forestry plans for extending and preserving 
forests; 

Reclamation and conservation projects; 

Land clearance and settlement projects where 
the conditions are clearly favourable to 
successful settlement.” 


“It is desirable” the report states, “that 
similar programs should be undertaken simul- 
taneously by Dominion, Provincial and Muni- 
cipal governments, but the Commission is of 
the opinion that while a co-ordinated program 
may well be developed, the work on any 
particular project should be financed and 
administered independently by each govern- 
ment. Having reviewed the experience of 
the past seven years, the Commission is of 
the opinion that works, jointly financed and 
jointly undertaken, have with some important 
exceptions such as the construction of roads 
into new mining and tourist areas, been 
singularly ineffective in combatting unem- 
ployment.” 


rental housing 


Stimulation of Private Enterprise 


Measures for stimulating private expendi- 
tures, of which examples are to be found in 
the Dominion Housing Act, and the Home 
Improvement Plan are necessary in addition 
to any public works program. 


“In the field of slum clearance and the 
development of low rental housing for those 
whose earning capacity does not enable them 
to live under conditions which are conducive 
to their own health and employability, or 
indeed to the public health, direct subsidizing 
of private and local initiative, whether by 
cash subsidy or by loan at less than com- 
mercial rates of interest, is desirable,” the 
Commission states. “This is only so, however, 
if adequate care is taken to ensure, first, that 


there is a supply of unemployed labour of 
the type required and, secondly, that the 
benefits of subsidization will go to the low 
income groups whose position it is desired to 
benefit.” 

The report comments on “the restrictive 
and harmful effects which increasing taxation 
has upon private expenditures in productive 
industry, and, therefore, upon unemploy- 
ment.” 

“A taxation policy that discourages indus- 
try from building up reserves will leave 
industry too weak to cope with adverse con- 
ditions; will hasten the coming of another 
depression, and will throw the entire burden 
of unemployment on the shoulders of the 
government as soon as_ the depression 
appears,” it says, 

“The Commission desires to direct the 
attention of the Royal Commission on 
Dominion-Provincial Relations to the possi- 
bilities of granting some relief under the 
income tax for expenditures actually made in 
replacing obsolete industrial equipment. It 
suggests that a special allowance might be 
made under the income tax law for expendi- 
tures made in replacing obsolete plant and 
equipment.” 

The problem which exists “because of the 
heavy burden of taxation placed upon land 
and buildings,” is also mentioned. The Com- 
mission “is of the opinion that this heavy 
burden, which has increased rather than 
decreased during the period in which prop- 
erty values have declined so drastically, has 
been a direct deterrent to the recovery of 
private expenditures in the field of building 
construction; and that such tax readjustment 
as is possible and equitable would have a 
beneficial effect in promoting more rapid 
recovery in these trades.” 


Limitation of Working Schedules—Dealing 
with the effect on employment of limitation 
of daily and weekly working schedules, the 
Commission lays it down as fundamental 
“that employment in the production and 
distribution of goods or in services will not 
be increased by reductions in daily or weekly 
working schedules if the result of so doing is 
so to increase costs or reduce quality as to 
either decrease output or retard expansion of 
the market for such goods or services.” 

It is suggested that employment might be 
expanded considerably if employers conducted 
an examination to ascertain “whether within 
their own industries the minimum number of 
working hours, consistent with the maximum 
efficiency in cost and quality of production 
and distribution, has been achieved.” 

“Large retail distributing establishments can 
also do much to assist in dissolving remaining 
problems in connection with Unemployment 
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Aid by co-operating, where within their power, 
in pursuing an even buying policy,” the report 
asserts. “Where orders are withheld for any 
protracted period, resulting in manufacturers 
having to close down their operations only 
to find themselves faced a few months later 
with a delayed demand which necessitates 
overtime working, inevitably there results, 
first, an unnecessary drain on the public purse 
in that workers frequently receive Unem- 
ployment Aid while the factories are closed 
down, and, second, unnecessarily high manu- 
facturing costs, tending towards restricted 
demand because of higher selling prices.” 


Effects of Mechanization 


The Commission discusses the effect on 
unemployment of the increasing use of labour- 
saving devices. It finds that looked at 
broadly “mechanization in both primary and 
secondary industries can be encouraged to the 
maximum where production of more or better 
quality goods results thereby, provided that 
a fair proportion of the extra economies 
resulting from these developments is expressed 
in the form of lower selling prices or better 
consumer value; and/or reduced hours of 
labour or higher wages for those involved. 
Still more should mechanization be encouraged 
where the result is the production of new 
types of goods or better service.” 


Canada, it is pointed out, must retain her 
trade position in competition with other 


countries. Should Canada lag behind in 
achieving advantages to be derived from 
technical improvements, the numbers. of 


“ workers engaged directly and indirectly in 
obtaining her proportionate share in the 
export markets would dwindle. 


The Commission realizes that introduction 
of labour-saving devices in particular indus- 
tries or areas sometimes deprives workers of 
their livelihood. Here it finds a national 
responsibility ensues. This, the Commission 
states, can be met partially by Unemploy- 
ment Insurance “and more importantly, by 
special measures made effective in such cases 
to transfer workers to new fields of available 
employment, or to train them where necessary 
for different work from that to which they 
have been accustomed.” 

In regard to rehabilitation and training 
measures, the Commission states that “an 
adequate supply of skilled or semi-skilled 
labour is an essential at all times for the 
efficient carrying on of commercial, indus- 
trial and agricultural or other primary activi- 
ties. The number of unskilled workers that 
can be placed in employment depends, to a 
considerable extent, upon the adequacy with 
which this requirement for the more skilled 
worker can be met.” 
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Training and Apprenticeship 


The main responsibility for rehabilitation 
and training, other than that which falls on 
industry itself, rests with the Provinces, the 
report sets forth. “Although the recom- 
mendations respecting rehabilitation of older 
groups have not yet been put into effect, the 
operation of the youth training schemes, 
while handicapped by the lack of an adequate 
administrative field organization, has demon- 
strated their value and provided some experi- 
ence upon which permanent schemes for 
training and rehabilitation of unemployed 
workers can be framed.” In any future 
period of extended unemployment projects 
should be initiated sufficiently early to 
prevent necessitous young people from losing 
their morale and to ensure as far as possible 
the maintenance of the skill, physique and 
morale of the older group. 

The Commisison expresses the view, “that 
apprenticeship and leadership courses should 
be available at all times to meet the require- 
ments of industry. These are constantly 
changing as a result of differences in type of 
product and methods of production. The 
main financial burden of this training work 
should necessarily fall upon industry, and 
thereafter the field is peculiarly a Provincial 
one. Indeed many of the Provinces have 
already provided by legislation for permanent 
machinery in respect of apprenticeship. The 
Commission feels, however, that the Dominion 
government could extend useful co-operation 
by establishing a division in the Department 
of Labour for the purpose of initiating and 
extending apprenticeship and learnership plans 
throughout the Dominion.” 


Administrative Machinery 


The final section of the report deals with 
the question of what administrative machinery 
will be necessary if Commission recommenda- 
tions are to be implemented in practice. 
Steps to carry out immediate as well as long 
range Commission recommendations are 
summarized under separate headings. So far, 
it is pointed out, the Commission has func- 
tioned almost entirely in an advisory capacity. 
This phase of the work is substantially com- 
pleted, and a different type of activity, 
administrative as distinct from advisory, is 
required. 

“The complex nature of the work. still 
involved, the considerable period required to 
produce effective results, entirely apart from 
the administration of such services as are 
permanent in nature (e.g, Unemployment 
Insurance as and when established) and the 
policy considerations and co-ordinating efforts 
required, make it quite evident that some- 
thing more than the departmental machinery 
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already existent will be required,’ the report 
states. “In fact, to leave this work in the 
hands of officials already overburdened with 
their regular duties is to ensure a failure to 
solve this most urgent phase of national 
problems. 


“Bearing in mind that the carrying out of 
the recommendations will require co-ordina- 
tion of activities between departments of 
government, between Provincial and Dominion 
governments, as well as collaboration with 
industrial and labour organizations, it is 
recommended that the National Employment 
Commission be succeeded by a small admin- 
istrative committee to be entrusted with the 
practical implementation of National Employ- 
ment Commission recommendations as 
approved by the Dominion government. It 
is recommended that such an administrative 
committee be directly responsible to the Min- 
ister of Labour and be charged with the 
administration of such functions as Registra- 
tion, Employment Service, Training and 
Rehabilitation Projects, Grants-in-Aid, Pub- 
licity, etc. As and when a national system of 
Unemployment Insurance is enacted, an inde- 
pendent commission to administer the plan 
would presumably be required and at that 
time the functions of related activities could 
be better co-ordinated under one administra- 
tive unit. 

“In addition to, and working in co-opera- 
tion, with the administrative committee 
already recommended, the Commission, in 
connection with its recommendations on 
‘Public Expenditures,’ has formed the view 


that desirable objects could be attained if 
there were in existence an inter-departmental . 
committee of officials—upon which the admin- 
istrative body recommended would also have 
representation—this inter-departmental com- 
mittee to be charged with the duties:— 


(a) of examining from time to time and 
carrying on studies of economic changes 


likely to affect the volume of employ- 
ment, and 
(b) of providing the government with 


factual analyses on which the government 
might base its decisions to expand or 
contract expenditures. 

Such an inter-departmental committee might 


also be the medium through which plans 
could be developed in the appropriate depart- 
ments for postponable public works to serve 
as a means of contraction and expansion of 
public expenditures. 

“The Commission does not feel competent 
to prescribe precisely the composition of such 
a body, nor to lay down rigidly its relations 
to other governmental machinery. Its experi- 
ence has convinced it, however, of the import- 
ance of providing a basis of knowledge for 
the consideration of policies transcending the 
limitations of individual departments. It 
would be essential that such a body should 
be so constituted as to ensure the most 
careful consideration by the government of 
its findings. It may be that this could be 
best achieved by making such a committee 


responsible to a sub-committee of the 
Cabinet.” 
The report closes with expressions of 


appreciation to all those who have assisted 
the Commission during its period of office. 


Reasons for Dissent of Commissioner Sutherland 


Commissioner Mary M. Sutherland dissents 
from Chapters C and D of Section II of the 
report. In her “Reasons for Dissent,’ which 
follow the report, Mrs. Sutherland states that 
the Commission in its Interim Report fixed 
the prior obligation in meeting dependency 
definitely on the Provinces or, in turn, the 
Municipalities, as long as the present con- 
stitutional basis exists. 


Nothing has happened to alter the con- 
stitutional basis existing at the time the 
Interim Report was submitted, Commissioner 
Sutherland says, but notwithstanding this the 
Final Report supports a change of admin- 
istrative responsibility for Aid, with which 
she disagrees. 

“In the dissenting opinion it does not follow 
by any means that Dominion Unemployment 
Aid should become a ‘corollary’ to Dominion 
Unemployment Insurance. The action of the 
government in seeking to initiate Unemploy- 
ment Insurance is interpreted to indicate an 
acknowledgment by the Dominion of the 


heavy burdens the Municipalities and Prov- 
inces are bearing on account of relief and a 
willingness to assist them, in a specific and 
defined way, in meeting the costly responsi- 
bility that is primarily theirs. The Dominion 
has chosen to assist by relieving the primarily 
responsible governments of that portion of 
such burden as results from unemployment 
which the Dominion believes can be met by 
some scheme of Unemployment Insurance. 
The primary responsibility for relief of distress 
remains, as always, with the Municipality 
and/or the Province, and should remain there. 


“Neither does it follow, as the Final Report 
represents, that unless there is a system of 
Dominion Aid for the relief of other distress 
resulting from unemployment the Insurance 
Fund is liable to become actuarially unsound 
in a serious depression because continued 
pressure of public opinion may force extended 
benefits when Insurance Benefits have been 
exhausted or force on to the fund persons 
who should not be beneficiaries. That would 
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be impossible under the Canadian federal 
system of allocations of jurisdictions and 
responsibilities between Dominion and Prov- 
inces, each with certain sovereign powers.” 

Commissioner Sutherland asserts that “to 
represent that the Dominion should assume 
administration of the relief of distress result- 
ing from unemployment and loss of occupa- 
tion is to seek to destroy something that is 
fundamental in the spirit and pact of Con- 
federation. It is to deprive Provinces of a 
responsibility and power that is their sovereign 
right. It is to add one more measureful to 
the volume of opinion already in existence 
in certain parts of Canada, which favours 
wider centralization of responsibility and 
power in the Dominion.” She goes on to say 
that “to divide the jurisdiction that has been 
exclusively the Provinces’ is to reduce the 
rights and powers of the Provinces. It is an 
unsporting attempt, because it is made at a 
time when the Provinces are under serious 
obligation to their creditors, to wrest some 
of their power from them; other powers 
would follow inevitably.” 


The Provinces have not made any repre- 
sentations to the Commission that they should 
be relieved of the responsibility for Aid, the 
dissenting report declares. It considers “such 
a change of responsibility for administration 
of relief of distress as proposed in the Final 
Report is very unfair to the Dominion.” 


Mrs. Sutherland expresses the view that 
“there is a fundamental basis, that transcends 
in importance all others, for leaving the 
primary responsibility for the relief of distress 
arising from loss of income because of no 
work with the Municipal authority and/or 
the Province. It is that in a democratic gov- 
ernment the individual has a more responsible 
attitude to and interest in government to 
which he pays his taxes directly and which 
he sees functioning for himself and _ his 
neighbours. The further removed and more 
centralized government becomes and the less 
direct its taxing powers, the less easily can 
the individual relate his own responsibilities 
to its functions. No matter which govern- 
ment is responsible for and administers relief 
of distress arising from loss of income because 
of absence of work, there will be constant 
pressure to increase the benefits and to enlarge 
the base of admittance to benefits. If respon- 
sibility and administration are centralized in 
the Dominion government, the important 
counter-pressure from local taxpayers will be 
eased.” 


The dissenting Commissioner predicts that 
the change proposed in the Final Report 
might eventually go much farther than is 
apparent at first glance. “Hv entually the 
change, almost certainly, would result in the 


Dominion assuming the care of indigency 
resulting from unemployment, the debts of 
the Provinces on account of relief, and sole 
responsibility for training and _ retraining 
schemes for unemployed youth. The Dominion 
must be prepared to face the claim, which 
almost certainly would be made, that the 
acceptance of the new principle should obtain 
from the initiation of the distress and should 
be applicable to all the distress resulting from 
loss of employment and loss of occupation,” 
she asserts. 


In concluding it is submitted :— 


‘tT That’ ‘Chapters’ © “and Dot, Section It 
should not have been included in the 
Final Report of the National Employ- 
ment. Commission because the subject of 
their discussion is outside the Commis- 
sion’s reference; 


2. That, having been included, it becomes 
necessary for the undersigned to dissent 
from_the Chapters, believing: 

(a) That it is Cindi wevek that the 


primary responsibility for the relief 
of distress (in our reference distress 
resulting from unemployment or loss 
of occupation) should rest on the 
unit of government nearest the 
applicant, the Municipality and/or 
the Province, the Dominion con- 
tributing thereto when, in its view, 
a practical necessity exists because 
of the unusual nature or extent of 
the distress; 


(b) That Dominion Aid or relief is not 
a ‘corollary’ to Dominion Unemploy- 
ment Insurance; 


(c) That the present allocation of func- 
tions and responsibilities implicit in 
the British North America _ Act 
between the Dominion and the Proy- 
inces is a sufficient safeguard 
against possible bankruptcy of the 
Insurance Fund under a Dominion 
contributory Unemployment Insur- 
ance scheme.” 





The Medical Research Council of the Indus- 
trial Health Research Board (Great Britain), 
has published a report (No. 82) entitled “The 
Machine and The Worker, A Study of 
Machine Feeding Processes.” 


The report contains the results of an in- 
vestigation on machine-feeding operations 
which was undertaken as part of a more 
general investigation into methods of work 
in industry. The report directs attention to 
certain features in machine-feeding operations, 
and serves as an example to show the import- 
ance of a close adjustment of the machine 
to the needs of the human being operating 
it. 

Copies of this report may be obtained from 
His Majesty’s Stationery Office, Adastral 
House, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2, England, 
the price per copy being 9 pence. 
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REPORT OF ROYAL COMMISSION ON TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


Summary of Findings Dealing with Hours, Wages, Tariffs and Financing 


The report of the Royal Commission on the 
Textile Industry, covering practically every 
phase of its operation, was tabled in the 
House of Commons on March 381, by the Hon. 
C. A. Dunning, Minister of Finance. This 
Commission—with Hon, W. F. A, Turgeon of 
the Court of Appeal of Saskatchewan as Com- 
missioner—was appointed by Order in Council 
on January 27, 1936, following the closing of 
the Dominion Textile’s Rayon Mill at Sher- 
brooke, Quebec, the circumstances surround- 
ing the appointment of the Commission and 
the scope of the inquiry being reviewed in 
the Lasour GazeTre for March, 1936, pages 
228-9. 

Public hearings were held in the chief tex- 
tile centres of Ontario and Quebec, and the 
findings of the Hon. Mr. Turgeon were reported 
to the Minister of Finance on January 20, 
1938. 

The report is divided into eleven chapters, 
covering 206 pages. An appendix is attached 
giving lists of witnesses and counsel (contain- 
ing 371 names) list of documentary exhibits 
filed with the Commission (containing 1380 
items) and a large volume of other material, 
chiefly statistical, totalling an additional 102 
pages. 

Contents of Chapters 


Chapter One, after offering a brief introduc- 
tion, covering the objects and scope of the 
investigation, devotes considerable space to 
the question of Japanese competition with 
the Canadian rayon industry and to the history 
of the specific incident which led to the inves- 
tigation, namely, the closing of the Dominion 
Textile’s Rayon Mill. 

Chapter Two reviews the the development 
of the textile industry in Canada from one 
factory in 1844 down to the present. 


Chapter Three is devoted to a broad survey 
of the textile trade showing the main changes 
which have taken place in the post war period. 


Chapter Four deals with the Canadian cus- 
toms tariff and its administration in recent 
years. 


Chapter Five offers a survey of price trends 
in the textile industry, with particular refer- 
ence to the period 1929-1937. Changes in the 
volume of production for the same period are 
also shown to indicate the extent to which 
domestic production is meeting domestic con- 
sumption, and the consequent relative posi- 
tions of foreign and domestic producers in 
supplying home demand. 


Chapter Six is a comprehensive study of 
the financial structure of the textile industry 
on the basis of investment, profits and costs. 


Chapter Seven presents schedules of salaries 
paid to the principal officers of textile com- 
panies, the information being based on answers 
received from the fifty largest of the 150 
reporting companies, No extensive comment 
is offered on these schedules. 


Chapter Hight under its sub-title—* Trade 
Associations, Combination and Monopoly ”— 
delineates the structure of the industry in its 
three main trade organizations. 


Chapter Nine constitutes a comprehensive 
survey of Wages, Employment and Industrial 
Relations, and is reviewed in some detail 
farther on in this article. 


Chapter Ten introduces the subject of pro- 
tection in relation to the Canadian Textile 
industry by giving the attitude of the industry 
itself with respect to a protective tariff. 


Chapter Eleven attempts a broad summary 
of the value of the inquiry. 


WAGES, EMPLOYMENT AND INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


Prefacing an analysis of wages, employment 
and industrial relations in the industry, the 
Commissioner set forth in summary form his 
comments on various aspects of the labour 
problems involved. These were as follows: 

1. The textile industry is a leading employer 
of female workers and young persons 
and consequently conditions of labour 
in the factories should be carefully 
supervised. 

2. Textile operations do not generally require 
great muscular effort but do necessitate 
close attention which involves consider- 
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able nervous strain and cohstant stand- 
ing or moving about the machines. 


3. In cotton mills and some other branches 
of the textile industry dust is present 
in the workrooms. The mitigation of 
this condition should be guided by 
administrative action by departments of 
health or labour. The condition of 
humidity and heat in the workrooms 
should also be closely supervised and 
safeguards established against the dan- 
ger of gases in the artificial silk industry. 
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4. Improvements should be made in the pro- 
vision of adequate changing rooms, 
wash rooms, etc., in textile factories. 

5. Hours of work in textile factories are 
generally in excess of 48 hours. In view 
of the trend toward a shorter working 
day and a shorter working week in other 
industries and in western countries gener- 
ally, efforts should be made to shorten 
these hours. If the living standards 
of the worker are not to suffer, this 
change should take place without reduc- 
ing weekly wages, 

6. Careful attention should be given to 
systems of piece work payments. Regu- 
lations should be adopted which will 
ensure that all workers are fully in- 
formed of the basis of their earnings. 


7. The textile industry as a whole is a low- 
wage industry in comparison with other 
industries, particularly with respect to 
wages of male workers. Every effort 
should be made to bring mills with low 
wages at least up to the average for the 


various divisions of the textile industry. 


8. In general, wage increases have taken 
place since the time this Commission 
began its sittings in March, 1936. Also 
manufacturers’ profits have been larger. 


9. The continued growth of large scale busi- 
ness undertakings in the textile indus- 
try has greatly weakened the bargaining 
position of the individual worker. The 
time has come, therefore, when the 
natural right of employees to form 
themselves into associations should be 
recognized by all concerned. Their em- 
ployers have done this in their own 
interests, and their associations pursue 
activities in many more directions than 
is to be found, for instance, in the case 
of British textile manufacturers. The 
denial of equal rights to the textile 
workers is indefensible. 


10. These workers’ associations should be 
allowed to pursue the attainment of all 
lawful objects by lawful means. Among 
the principal of these objects will be 
the adoption and the development, in 
the textile industry, of the process of 
collective bargaining. Since the Com- 
mission concluded its sittings, two of 
the larger companies, the Dominion 
Textile Company and Courtaulds (Can- 
ada) Ltd., previously opposed to col- 
lective agreements, have concluded such 
agreements with their employees. 

11. Some companies have adopted pension 
schemes for the benefit of their retired 
employees. 
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. Wages and Employment 


In introducing the subject of wages and 
employment, the Commissioner observed: 


“The position of the workers in the textile 
industry has been a matter of prime concern 
during the entire course of the Commission 
inquiry. A considerable part of the hearings 
of the Commission was devoted to the presen- 
tation of oral evidence by a large number of 
mill employees in the various textile centres 
which were visited during the course of the in- 
quiry. In addition, an investigator for the Com- 
mission examined working conditions in cotton 
mills and a large amount of statistical informa- 


tion was secured from the questionnaires sent out 


by the Commission auditors, actual payrolls and 
from other sources relating to wage rates and 
earnings of textile workers. The oral and 
written evidence which was presented to the 
Commission related not only to conditions of 
work in textile factories and the earnings of 
employees but also to the standards of living 
in textile centres and the effects of changing 
technology in the industry on the lives of the 
workers and their dependants. The labour 
problems in the textile industry are thus both 
enocomic and social in character and their solu- 
tion demands that full attention should be 
given to the human factors which are involved.” 


Composition of Labour Force.—In outlining 
the composition of the labour force, it is 
shown that the employment of women in the 
textile industry has been a characteristic fea- 
ture since the beginning of the factory period. 
The percentage of women employees in the 
principal divisions of the textile industry in 
Canada and other countries is indicated in 
tabular statistics. It is pointed out, however, 
that there has been a tendency in Canada in 
recent years for the proportion of female 
workers to decline in the principal sections of 
the textile industry—a trend particularly 
noticeable during the depression period when 
many employers gave preference to male em- 
ployees with dependents. 

The relatively large proportions of young 
persons employed as compared with all manu- 
facturing industries is also indicated in tabu- 
lar statistics. Commenting on this fact, the 
Commissioner noted. 

“The employment of women and children in 
large numbers in the textile industry requires 
that every effort should be made to protect the 
physical well-being of the workers. The medi- 
cal examination of workers before employment 
and periodic examination thereafter are neces- 
sary steps in this direction. Continued im- 
provement in facilities for the comfort and 
cleanliness of the operatives would appear to 
be necessary in view of the lack of modern 
equipment in the older mills.” 


Earnings of Textile Workers—Dealing with 
the piece-work system, the report states: 


“The piece-work system of wage payment has 
been largely adopted in the textile industry 
for operatives employed on machine work, while 
those workers whose labour is not related 
directly to machine operations are paid at hourly 
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rates. The payroll of a large textile mill thus 
becomes a rather complex record with details 
of type of product, piece rate, machines oper- 
ated, output and earnings. As piece rates vary 
in some cases not only with the type or style 
of product, but also with number of machines 
the operator is required to tend, it is extremely 
difficult. for the individual worker himself to 
keep an accurate record of his own earnings. 
This is particularly true when the management 
fails to keep the workers fully informed as to 
the piece-work rates in efiect. The system of 
determining wage rates in the cotton branch of 
the textile industry was described by Mr. G. B. 
Gordon in the following words:— 

‘It is evident that, before establishing either 
an hour-rate or a piece-work rate for a job, 
the first point to be fixed is the basic wage 
to be earned in a standard week of operation. 
This figure is based mainly on the type of 
operative required and the value of such 
labour in the general labour field.’ 

The basic wage thus becomes the standard 
for a good operative working with a full com- 
plement of machines producing as much as can 
be reasonably expected. Under such circum- 
stances only the exceptional operative working 
under the best conditions would earn in excess 
of the basic wage.”... 

A comparison is also made of weekly earn- 
ings in the textile industry with earnings in 
other principal manufacturing industries in 
1934. The tabular statistics indicated that 
“the earnings of male workers are lower in 
the textile industry than for all manufacturing 
industries, but that female textile workers on 
the whole have slightly higher weekly earnings 
than females in other manufacturing indus- 
tries.” 

With regard to rates of wages, the report 
summarizes the trend of recent years as 
follows: 

“Hourly earnings of textile workers tended 
to rise in the period prior to 1930 but the in- 
creases were not very marked. The average 
earnings of workers in the cotton division in 
Quebec, however, showed practically no change 
between 1926 and 1930. Between 1930 and 
1934 average hourly earnings declined for both 
sexes in practically all branches of the industry 
notwithstanding that some firms, according to 
the evidence presented to the Commission, did 
not alter wage rates in the first years of the 
depression. Reductions in wages are achieved 
by textile executives in many cases without 
formal reduction of wage rates.” ’ 

(The final sentence in the above quotation 
refers to the practice of replacing older men 
receiving relatively high rates of pay with 
younger workers taken on at a lower point 
within the standard scale.) 


With respect to changes in recent years the 
Report summarizes as follows:— 

“Without attempting to deal in detail with 
the changes in rates of wages during the past 
two years, I may mention the increases which 
have been made by some of the larger com- 
panies. The Dominion Textile Company in 
December, 1936, restored the wages of mill 
workers generally to the level prevailing in 
1930. Two bonuses were granted during 1937, 
one of five per cent covering wages in the first 
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quarter of the year, and one of three per cent 
in the second quarter. In December, 1937, col- 
lective agreements were concluded between the 
Dominion Textile Company, Limited, the Drum- 
mondville Cotton Company, Limited, and the 
Montreal Cottons Limited, and their mill em- 
ployees, which provide for increases of four 
per cent in piece-work rates and of seven per 
cent in rates for hourly-paid workers earning 
less than thirty cents per hour over the wage 
levels previously prevailing. The Canadian 
Cottons Limited have stated that wage rates 
were restored to the pre-depression level in 
December, 1936, and that on May 1, 1937, a 
further advance of six per cent was made.” 


After dealing with money wages the Com- 
mission offers some calculations showing trends: 
in real wages, that 1s, money wages in relation 
to costs of living, and the results show gener- 
ally an increase in real wages throughout the 
industry since 1980. 


Technological Unemployment 


After tracing the employment factors (full- 
time and short-time) in the industry, the 
Commissioner proceeded to discuss techno- 
logical unemployment as follows: 


“The extent to which the reorganization of 
work and increased mechanization in textile 
plants have resulted in the displacement of 
labour cannot be definitely determined. If the 
changes are introduced gradually, it is possible 
that operatives displaced from one occupation 
may be absorbed elsewhere. The majority of 
workers appearing before the Commission told 
of increasing work-loads and the reduction of 
working force during the depression period. 
There was a clear indication from the evidence 
of the workers that they felt themselves en- 
tirely at the mercy of the management in these 
matters. It would appear that considerable 
improvement in the morale of the labour force 
might result if the workers were informed of 
the proposed changes in machinery, work-loads, 
etc., and their co-operation sought in arriving at 
improvements in the organization of the work. 
The Commission expert found only a few in- 
stances in which the work required of opera- 
tives appeared unduly heavy. The complaints 
of larger work-loads probably arise as much 
from the fear of loss of position as the manu- 
facturing operations are reorganized, as from 
the increased attention required in the opera- 
tion of a larger number of machines. Never- 
theless some evidence was given the Commis- 
sion that the increased installation of automatic 
machinery and the shifting of subsidiary acti- 
vities from skilled to unskilled operatives have 
resulted in the displacement of some skilled 
operatives.” 


The conclusion of the Commissioner follow- 
ing his review of unemployment in the textile 
industry is that: 


“The condition of labour in textile fac- 
tories calls for more forcible application of 
existing provincial labour legislation, and the 
adoption of more advanced regulations govern- 
ing conditions of work and terms of employ- 
ment. The desirability of having relatively uni- 
form labour standards in the various provinces 
is also apparent.” 
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Working Conditions 


The Commissioner points out that “mechan- 
ization in the textile industry has been car- 
ried to an advanced stage in the pre-war 
period,” but that “although machines have 
replaced human labour in practically all pro- 
cesses in the textile industry, the proportion 
of labour costs remains relatively high.” 
In attributing the reasons “for continued 
dependence upon human labour,” the Com- 
missioner refers to a report of the Inter- 
national Labour Office on the complex and 
delicate nature of the machines working at 
high speed, the frequent breaking of thread 
in the spinning frames and weaving looms, etc. 

The Commissioner directed criticism toward 
“the large amount of dust present in the 
opening, carding, and spinning rooms of the 
cotton mills and the high degree of heat and 
humidity in the weaving rooms,” and declared 
that “the amelioration of excessive heat. and 
humidity and the safeguarding against in- 
jurious fumes or dust depend upon adequate 
systems of mechanical ventilation”. .... and 
“what is particularly needed in the textile in- 
dustry is the progressive adoption of better 
methods of ventilation.” 


Hours of Work 


Discussing hours of work, the Commissioner 
declared that “hours of labour in the textile 
industry in Canada have not been greatly 
modified since the 10-hour day became general 
after the adoption of factory legislation in 
several provinces about 1884.” 

Continuing, the report stated: 

“It may be said that, in general, the textile 
industry in Quebec operates on the 55-hour week, 
while the industry in Ontario and the Mari- 
times operates on a 50-hour week. Exceptions 
will however, be found as one large cotton mill 
in Quebec adopted in 1935 the three-shift 
system with 74 or 8-hour shift while mills in 
Ontario will be found operating 55 hours per 
week. No severe statutory limitations have, 
as yet, been placed on hours of work in fac- 


tories in those provinces in which the textile 


industry is chiefly conducted.” 

The Commissioner further declared that 
“the fact that the Canadian textile industry as 
a whole has not yet adopted the 48-hour 
week places this country among the least 
advanced group of countries, according to the 
report of the International Labour Office.” 

He found that “the knit goods division is 
the only branch of the textile industry in 
which more than one-quarter of the workers 
have a normal work-week of 48 hours or less, 
while the majority of workers in cotton mills 
work 55 hours or more per week.” 


Industrial Relations 


Outlining the attitude of the textile industry 


: tter of industrial relati 
missi ations C 
issloner stated : 5) the om- 
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“The textile industry in Canada has stood 
throughout its history on a basis of individual 
as opposed to collective bargaining. The post- 
war period down to the appointment of this 
Royal Commission, while it was productive of 
shop committees in some plants, was devoid 
of any effective association of workers and, 
therefore, of effective machinery for collective 
bargaining. The attitude of the employer as 
a whole toward bargaining with unions was 
distinctly negative at the time public sittings 
of this Commission were being held. 


“The failure to organize the workers in the 
industry in the past is due not only to the 
opposition of the employers, but also to the 
nature of the industry itself. The textile in- 
dustry, as has been shown in the preceding sec- 
tion, employs a much larger proportion of fe- 
males and young workers than does manufac- 
turing industry in general. The difficulties of 
developing responsible labour unions are much 
greater in such an industry, particularly when 
it is characterized by relatively low wages. It 
has also been pointed out that the primary 
textile industry has a large proportion of un- 
skilled or semi-skilled workers and consequently 
it has been impossible effectively to organize 
the industry in craft unions, which until recently 
have been the characteristic type of labour union 
on this continent. 


Be RU NOR a As long as the factories were small 
and operated by the owners, the relations 
between employer and employees were rela- 
tively close and while wages might be low, the 
owner could scarcely avoid accepting direct 
responsibility for the working conditions and 
welfare of the employees. The development of 
joint stock companies and the wide diffusion of 
share capital has led to the separation of man- 
agement from ownership and has likewise led to 
impersonal relations between the shareholder 
and the wage-earners in many divisions of the 
textile industry. The majority of textile workers 
no longer have direct access to the owner of the 
factories in which they work, but must make 
such representation as they can through the 
various foremen and superintendents who con- 
stitute the factory management of the com- 
pany. The worker thus feels that as an indivi- 
dual he can no longer hope to play any part 
in bargaining for his conditions of employment, 
and that only through joint action with his 
fellow-workers can he _ establish bargaining 
equality with the large corporation.” 


After quoting from the report of the Royal 
Commisison on Industrial Legislation in South 
Africa on the position of trade unions in 
modern industry, the Commissioner concludes 
this section as follows: 


“The changing relationship between employer 
and employee and the necessity for establish- 
ing relatively uniform labour standards through- 
out an industry has brought to the fore the 
question of more effective labour organization. 
In spite of the active or passive opposition of 
employers, labour continues to organize, achiev- 
ing some success in periods of prosperity and 
suffering reverses when the tide of business 
turns. The development of labour unions with- 
out the sympathetic understanding of manage- 
ment leads to serious industrial conflicts and 
to waste of economic resources, which are 
borne not only by the industry but by the 
country at large.” 
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OTHER RECOMMENDATIONS 


In a brief summary of the report, released 
by the Department of Finance, the chief con- 
clusions and recommendations of the Royal 
Commission are given under such headings as: 
“ Responsibilities of a Tariff Protected Indus- 
try”; “Supervision of Company Incorporations, 
Etc.”; “Collection of Statistical Information 
and Use of Publicity”; “Labour Relations”; 
“Closing of the Dominion Textile Company’s 
Rayon Mill at Sherbrooke”; “The Tariff and 
the Textile Industry.” 

Since the recommendations under “Labour 
Relations” have been reviewed above, this part 
of the summary is omitted. The remainder 
of the release summarizes the findings as 
follows: 

Responsibilities of a Tariff Protected Industry 

1. It is incumbent upon a tariff protected 
industry to demonstrate that it is worth 
to the community the sacrifice it asks 
of the community. 

2. Clear enunciation of principle that a tariff 
protected industry, in view of. the privi- 
leges granted to it, has special obliga- 
tions to the community respecting 
employment, maintenance of just prices, 
etc, 

3. There should be a provision of the 
statute law to “make it clear to share- 
holders that in such questions as that 
of giving or withholding employment 
(as in that of fixing the selling price 
of the company’s products, already pro- 
vided for), the management must be 
mindful of the interests of the commun- 
ity as well as of those of the share- 
holders; that the shareholders’ interests 
may have to give way, on occasions, 
to those of the community; and that 
arbitrary action by the management 
detrimental to the community will result 
in the withdrawal from the company 
of the advantage which it enjoys by 
law in common with other Canadian 
companies selling in the home market.” 

4, Parliament, therefore, should give con- 
sideration to the advisability of extend- 
ing the precedent which it set in 1931 
in enacting subsection (2) of section 17 
of the Customs Tariff in such a way 
as to make manufacturing firms enjoy- 
ing a beneficial position under the Cus- 
toms Tariff at the expense of the public 
subject themselves “to the possibility 
of seeing their privileges withdrawn, 
not only if they act unfairly in the fix- 
ing of their selling prices, but if they 
fail in any other material respect in 
the discharge of their duties.” The 


extent of an employer’s responsibility, 
however, should be left to be deter- 
mined in each case by the exercise of 
the discretion conferred by Parliament 
upon the Governor in Council, as it is 
not possible to fix in advance a general 
measure of responsibility which would 
be applicable to all employers at all 
times. 


Supervision of Company Incorporations, Etc. 

The question of the efficient, comprehensive 

supervision of company incorporations 

is well worth the attention, and possibly 

the co-operation, of both Dominion and 

provincial authorities—to prevent the 

organization and flotation of undertak- 

ings which are dangerous from the point 

of view of the investor and which would 

furnish, as time goes on, plausible but 

basically false claims for the mainten- 

ance or adoption of unnecessarily high 
tariffs. 


Collection of Statistical Information and Use 
of Publicity 
1. Continuous collection of statistics with 
respect to protected industry, particu- 
larly with regard to costs, profits, in- 
vested capital and secret reserves. 

The work accomplished by this in- 
vestigation will be of permanent value 
only if it is used as a basis and a start- 
ing point for the continuous exercise of 
observation by the proper department 
of government over the standing and 
activities of the textile industries 


2. Suggestion that questionnaires prepared 
by the Commission’s auditors and sent 
to firms in the textile industry should 
serve as a model for the compiling of 
adequate annual returns from all classes 
of companies, public companies, private 
companies, subsidiary companies, etc. 

3. Effective use of publicity in regard to in-- 
formation obtained as above in order 
to do away with the element of secrecy 
and of consequent deception in regard! 
to costs, profits, good-will, stock-water- 
ing, secret reserves, etc. The com- 
munity both as investor and taxpayer, 
and the government as well, can only 
exercise their rights in matters of policy 
on the condition that they have access 
to full and accurate information at all 
times. 

4. Effective use of publicity in regard to 
the activities of, and propaganda issued 
by, trade associations which attempt to 
restrict competition in various ways. 
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So long as recourse is had (by the 
trade associations) to legal methods only 
in the pursuit of these activities, all 
that can be done in the interest of the 
consuming public, is to ensure the giv- 
ing to them of all due publicity. Par- 
liament has already set a limit beyond 
which restrictive trade activities may 
not travel, 


Closing of the Dominion Textile Company’s 
Rayon Mill at Sherbrooke 


Detailed consideration of the facts relating 
to the particular incident which gave 
rise to the inquiry leads to the follow- 
ing “general conclusions by the Com- 
missioner: 

“In the light of all the facts I have 
recited, it appears to me that the atti- 
tude of the delegation which expressed its 
apprehensions to Members of the Gov- 
ernment on January 14, 1936, and pre- 
sented a demand for immediate action 
of a drastic character was not justified 
by the situation as it then existed, and as 
it has developed since, without the de- 
sired action having been taken. In par- 
ticular, I think that the circumstancés 
surrounding the closing of the Sher- 
brooke Mill as they were made to appear 
by the company to the government, to 
the public and to the company’s em- 
ployees, indicate hasty action taken with- 
out due consideration of the real situa- 
tion causing, as it was bound to cause, 
distress and alarm and calculated to im- 
press the Government with the necessity 
of acceding at once to the request put 
before it by the delegation. . 

“The closing of the Dominion Tex- 
tile Company’s mill at Sherbrooke was 
the act of one man, the managing direc- 
tor. The shareholders had nothing to do 
with it, nor, as far as I know, the Board 
of Directors. I have already said that, 
at the beginning of the inquiry, the 
Managing Director came forward to as- 
sume all responsibility for what was done. 
Yet, the action taken was of a serious 
nature. It added 400 people to the un- 
employed in Sherbrooke and the distress 
of those persons and the consequent ex- 
pense upon relief bodies would have, in- 
deed, been great if the mill had been 
allowed to remain closed ‘indefinitely, in 
accordance with the ominous intimation 
written in the notice posted up. 

“This incident illustrates the power of 
management and its readiness to exercise 
such power without consulting the owners 
of the Company or sometimes even the 
Directors.” 

“The present occasions may be the first 
in which the questions involved have been 
explored in Canada, at least on a large 
seale. I believe it is. There is more in- 
volved here than the usual problems of 
adequate wages, reasonable hours, and 
proper working conditions. A further 
question is presented of the duty of an 
industry to take a share of the loss suf- 
fered by the community in periods of 
distress”’. 


“That a company in the position of 
the Dominion Textile Company, is bound 
to some degree of responsibility seems 
to have been recognized by Mr. Gordon, 
who tells us that one of the reasons 
which prompted him to re-open the Sher- 
brooke mill was the necessity of provid- 
ing relief by means of work for desti- 
tute employees. The same sense of re- 
sponsibility is to be found in the action 
of the company before the mill was re- 
opened in guaranteeing the grocery ac- 
counts of these destitute persons. These 
acts cannot be qualified as mere acts 
of charity which might be extended to 
anybody. Their character is determined 
by the fact that they were extended only 
to those between whom and the Com- 
pany the relationship of employer to 
employees existed.” 


The Tariff and the Textile Industry 


1. The duties on textiles were gradually 
reduced during the 1920’s. The Report 
shows that by 1928 the British Preferen- 
tial rates on both cotton and woollen 
fabrics were below the level of 1907. 

2. In late 1930 and thereafter the protective 
tariff on textiles was increased by (1) 
raising the ad valorem rates; (2) intro- 
ducing specific duties; (3) the valuation 
of imports above invoice cost and the 
application of special duty equal to the 
difference; and (4) the imposition of 
currency dumping duties. Exhibits show 
how the application of special duty 
resulted in actual rates far above those 
nominally collectible. 

3. The Report points out that the United 
States Agreement, settlement of the 
trade dispute with Japan, the Budgets 
of 1936 and 1937, and liberalization of 
Customs administration, have recently 
reduced the tariffs on foreign textiles; 
and also that the margin of preference 
for British goods has been enlarged by 
the concessions accorded the United 
Kingdom in the Agreements of 1932 and 
1937, or voluntarily introduced by the 
1936 Budget. 


“The Wagner Act and Collective Bargain- 
ing” is the title of an article by Bora Laskin 
pr repared for the Labour Research Institute 
and published by the Workers Educational 


Association of Canada. 





According to a press report in the 
Manchester Guardian of March 2, 1938, an 
agreement has been arrived at whereby at 
least 40,000 workers in the heavy iron and 
steel industry in Great Britain are to obtain 
seven days’ holidays annually with pay. This 
agreement was arrived at between the 
employers federation and the Iron and Steel 
Trades’ Confederation. 
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“ PSYCHIATRY IN INDUSTRY ” 


Summary of Address by Dr. Lydia G. Giberson under Auspices of 
Department of Pensions and National Health 


“Psychiatry In Industry” was the subject 
of an address given by Dr. Lydia G. Giberson, 
Chief Psychiatrist of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, New York, at a meeting 
in Ottawa under the auspices of the newly 
constituted Division of Industrial Hygiene of 
the Department of Pensions and National 
Health (elsewhere in this issue reference is 
made to the establishment of the division and 
its objects). 

Prefacing her address by expressing her 
pleasure of the privilege “as a staunch Cana- 
dian to have a part in the plans for the 
improvement of our employed personnel be 
they industrial or civil servants,” Dr. Giberson 
asserted that “psychiatry in industry is no 
mere accident.” Defining the junction of 
psychiatry in large employed groups she 
declared its purpose is “to preserve the indi- 
vidual while adjusting him to the central 
effort. For it can never be forgotten that no 
matter how large the group, an individual 
must remain an entity within himself—an 
entity whose personal life is of definite 
importance to the corporation employing him. 
It is almost axiomatic that an employee’s 
value to his organization is in direct ratio to 
the calm adjustment of his day to day exist- 
ence.” 

“The employee,’ she added, “labours under 
something of a mental hazard with reference 
to his source of income. His efforts to 
safeguard that income while beset with 
private anxieties inevitably sets up a conflict 
which operates more often than not to the 
detriment of his efficiency. Surely on this 
one point the corporation has a definite stake 
in his life.” 

From this premise, Dr. Giberson dealt with 
the background of psychiatry as applied to 
large groups. In this respect she referred 
to the researches conducted by Dr. C. C. 
Burlingame in 1916 for the Cheney Silk 
Company. This investigation drew attention 
to the fact that “the psychoneuroses and 
emotional attitudes of the employees toward 
their employment, their foremen, their 
fellow workmen and the machines in the 
great textile industry were responsible for a 
greater loss in dollars and cents than accidents 
and contagion.” | 

The speaker also referred to the work of 
the late Dr. Elmer E. Southard who found 
during the course of a survey in 1920 “that 
62 per cent of more than 4,000 cases observed 
reached the discharge status through traits 
of social incompetence rather than occupa- 
tional incompetence.” 


Dr. Giberson deprecated “a popular mis- 
conception that maladjustment to a job was 
due to one of two causes; something the 
matter with the job, namely, hours, wages 
or working conditions; or some fault of the 
worker; skill, intelligence or training. While 
this may hold true to some extent, the gulf 
can be largely bridged. It seems no longer 
necessary for the employer to take the 
attitude of ‘do the work as I say for so many 
hours a day or you are fired’ and for the 
employee resentfully to adopt the converse 
attitude of ‘trying to hang it on the boss.’ 
There is more to the picture than that and 
again I refer you to the stake that the 
employer has in his employees’ twenty-four 
a day existence.” 

The possibilities of a neuro-psychiatric 
service had been’ recognized by _ the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, and 
the experience of this company with its large 
and diversified staff was dealt with by Dr. 
Giberson as follows:— 

“The executives of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, in 1922, recognizing that 
their problems were increasing with their vast 
personnel, profited by previous research and 
decided to employ a full time psychiatrist to 
deal with the matter. From that time on 
the neuro-psychiatric service of the medical 
division has operated constantly and increas- 
ingly to the present day, when, I can assure 
you, it is a full time job. Since that beginning, 
nearly four thousand new cases have been 
seen and approximately sixty thousand inter- 
views held. In the most recent annual report, 
that of 1937, out of fifteen thousand employees, 
251 new patients were examined in the neuro- 
psychiatric service, 80 of whom were men and 
171 women. It is proper to remark in this 
connection that in the Metropolitan, the 
ratio of men to women is one to two. During 
that same year 4,532 interviews were held 
aside from the 251 new cases. 


Types Revealed by a Neuro-Psychiatric 
Service 


Dr. Giberson then gave an analysis of the 
types revealed by a neuro-psychiatric service. 
The individuals to be met with in such a 
service were divided into four groups:— 

1. Those suffering organic neurological con- 


ditions such as_ encephalitis, brain 
tumours, epilepsy, syphilis, cerebral 
accidents. 

2. Frank psychoses, commonly called mental 
breakdown. 

3. Psychoneuroses, commonly called nervous 
breakdown. 


4. Maladjustments. 


: 
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Dr. Giberson then proceeded to give a 
delineation of the characteristics of such types 
and the symptons exhibited. In view of the 
composite and authoritative presentation, this 
section of her paper is given in its entirety 
in the following paragraphs:— 

“The first two groups are exceedingly 
important from the industrial standpoint. The 
onset of organic disorders is insidious. To 
detect the symptoms requires a trained eye 
and brain. Preclinical symptoms early picked 
up may save industry much embarrassment 
and loss. Consider for a moment the terrific 
responsibility of those in charge of public 
conveyances of all types. The trained 
psychiatrist early sees the fixed pupil of the 
oncoming tabetic and avoids the accident. 
The engineer of a locomotive complains of 
a lessening the the grip of the right hand. 
This is the warning signal of a probable slow 
leak of the arteries of his brain. The 
elevator operator who is detected with 
epilepsy before his car falls. An official of 
an investment company with early paresis 
may grant a loan to a very poor risk because 
of his poor judgment. These may be avoided 
if early diagnosed. 

“In the mental breakdown group a paranoid 
supervisor, local manager or field superin- 
tendent, suffering with a Napoleon complex 
may subject many employees to a brow- 
beating almost unbearable, if this man’s early 
condition is not: recognized. 

“Obviously most of the employees in the 
first two groups are too ill to be at work but 
it is the function of the psychiatrist to co- 
operate in every way with the family physician 
and the relatives in order that the employee 
may secure the best possible medical care. 


“The third and fourth groups furnish the 
many company problems. It is chiefly among 
the large group of psychoneurotics and malad- 
justed that absenteeism and lessened efficiency 
with lowered production is found. 


“There is no blinking the fact that rational 
outlook, freedom from the myriad besetting 
worries of this vale of tears, or in other words, 
some approach to that Utopian emotional 
norm—complete content—makes for greater 
production. Psychoneurotics are emotionally 
immature individuals. Many of them translate 
their disappointments and difficulties into 
physical symptoms in much the same manner 
as little Johnny develops a severe stomach 
ache on the morning that a difficult arithmetic 
examination is in progress. 


“In all these cases of neurotic men and 
women there is a definite fixation of their 
attention on themselves and on emotional 
reaction far out of proportion to their diffi- 
culties—too often their symptoms are a direct 
play for sympathy and attention, or an 


excellent alibi for failure in a given situation. 
In other words, these individuals are emotion- 
ally immature, they react as children to 
reality, choosing escape mechanisms and trans- 
lating disappointments and difficulties in 
many cases into such symptoms as dizziness, 
headache, pain in the back, constipation and 
insomnia. 

“Twenty-five years ago, Professor J. Dejerine 
succeeded in drawing medical criticism toward 
himself by saying that seventy-five per cent 
of the diseases being treated by the medical 
profession were false gastropathies, cardio- 
pathies, etc., and were mostly psychoneuroses. 
In England, to-day, it is stated that ten 
million weeks of working time are lost annually 
through psychoneuroses. Not only is time 
lost in astonishing amounts by the psychoneu- 
rotics but their efficiency is markedly 
diminished as is the efficiency of those about 
them by their increase in disturbance. It 
becomes apparent that their so-called 
‘nuisance value’ increases in direct ratio to 
their increasing emotional symptoms. 


“When the psychoneurotic or maladjusted 
employee is not obviously ill enough to the 
untrained eye to be away from work is the 


time that he is really costly to an organiza- 
tion. 


“Dealing with all cases of nervous disorders 
as they arise is all important. Early detection 
of those people whose maladjustment to life 
makes them problems means early treatment 
and avoidance of absenteeism. It is interest- 
ing to note that the severe cases seen in State 
Hospitals and private mental sanitaria have 
all had a gradual onset—a mental breakdown 
does not come as a ‘bolt from the blue’ as 
often described. The emotional change is a 
gradual change of development which tends 
to go unrecognized until finally it reaches a 
stage of activity where it can no longer be 
ignored. If these cases of maladjustment to 
life are picked up early much may be done 
to prevent a progressive decline. This is 
important from the angle of production and 
efficiency. In other words, such a psychiatric 
preventive service means both good public 
health service and economy in administration 
and production. 


“The psychoneurotic shows many symptoms 
that are exceedingly detrimental to business 
efficiency. The attitude of inferiority, the 
chronic fault finder, the overdependent 
employee, the day dreamer, the worrier, the 
chronically nervous, the excessively fatigued 
—al]l these belong in the group roughly termed 
hysterical, comprising the largest percentage 
of all time lost from work because of ill- 
nesses. 


“The attitude of inferiority manifests itself 
in resenting all criticism even though it be 
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constructive. The compensatory mechanism 
due to inferiority often shows itself in bully- 
ing by the one in authority and undue 
insistence on minute detail. 

“The chronic fault finder with a tendency 
to blame others is probably an individual 
suffering from an inferiority complex. 

“Probably one of the biggest problems in 
business and industry to-day is the over- 
dependent employee—the one whose feelings 
are always being hurt, who is upset over every 
change and every move because he expects 
the same protection and loving kindness he 
receives in his own home. 

“The day dreamer is often an individual 
who is thus escaping the difficulties. He is 
slow, inefficient and accident-prone. 

“The excessively fatigued employee often 
loses much time and his fatigue is very often 
due to emotional tension. 

“Many times vague generalized aches and 
pains are diagnosed as mild influenza (the 
diagnosis of the diagnostically destitute), 
rheumatic syndrone, arthritic pains, etc., and 
may belong in the group that we have roughly 
termed ‘ hysterical.’ ” 


*“* Zone of Neutrality ” 


In dealing with psychoneurotic employees, 
Dr. Giberson emphasized the importance of 
the “zone of neutrality,” the psychiatrists 
sanctum sanctorum, where in an atmosphere 
of informality and yet in strict confidence, 
the patient may unburden himself or herself. 

The value of this “zone of neutrality” in 
relieving the mental hazard of the employee 
was indicated, and in a hypothetical case 
the speaker showed all the deep-rooted and 
hidden emotional factors that are revealed in 
the unburdening process, and which have 
resulted in preoccupation at work and often 
manifest themselves in physical symptoms. 

Dr. Giberson also pointed out how the 
trained phychiatrist is of assistance in other 
directions—in the selection of personnel, elim- 
inating misfits by careful questioning to detect 
undesirable personality traits and by the 
observation of nervous reflexes, etc.; and in 
utilization of psychiatric principles in the 
selection of promotional material. A supple- 
mentary function of the psychiatrist in in- 
dustry was considered to be that of super- 
vising and extending aid to employees at the 
five most critical stages of their employment 
“when they need understanding if they are 
to adapt themselves to their jobs and be 
successful—successful emotionally and finan- 
cially.” 

Problems of Special Groups 
-Dr. Giberson sketched the particular 


problems involved in each of the five groups 
of employees at critical stages. 


In the first group were those who are very 
new in business or professional relationship. 

In the second were those who had been in 
an organization for approximately five years 
and had grown to be a part of the company, 
but who suddenly grow impatient of progress, 
with promotions coming slowly or perhaps 
not at all in the depression years. 

The third group included those approach- 
ing thirty—the single woman “subconsciously 
disturbed that she is still unmarried” and in 
conflict with her career; and men in estab- 
lished business with families to support and 
“impatient for advancement.” 

The fourth group comprised those passing 
through the menopause or change of life 
“both male and female.” 

The fifth group was composed of old 
employees who have spent their lives in one 
organization and who find it difficult to adapt 
themselves to the march of time and progress. 


Advantages of Mental Health Program 


After indicating the complementary rela- 
tionship between physical and mental health 
in industry, Dr. Giberson declared that 
“attention to the human factor is no senti- 
mental theory: it is plain business sense.” 

Continuing in this respect, Dr. Giberson 
stated :— 

“So that in effect, we find ourselves to-day 
in the field of industrial mental health in the 
logical position of an emotional clearing house 
with thoroughly defined objectives and, we 
believe, as far as we have gone, the proper 
methods of dealing with them. It is not too 
much to say from a cold-blooded business 
standpoint that the industrial psychiatrists 
office has, in the scheme of things, achieved 
a definite, if not measureable, position in its 
capacity as a “first aid station” for mental 
health. 

“Tt becomes obvious that no set rules can 
be laid down. These must rather be applied 
as circumstances dictate with reference to the 
interest of the corporation, primarily, fully 
recognizing the fact that the employee is a 
portion of the investment and the employee’s 
status both as a human being and an invest- 
ment.” 

Dr. Giberson concluded as follows:— 

“In summation, may I emphasize only three 
of the many advantages of a mental health 
program in industry :— 

“First—An aid in selecting employees both 
as to intelligence and personality. 

“Second—An aid in selecting promotional 
material, remembering always that no one 
should supervise others who is unable to 
supervise himself. 

“Third—The provision of a ‘zone of 
neutrality’ to aid in the adjustment of 
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emotional difficulties arising at work—through 
this comes effectiveness and productivity for 
an organization, with esprit de corps and 
morale as by-products. For what is esprit 
de corps or morale in any organization but 
a group of people interested in their job 
and happy in the thought that the job is 
interested in them. 

“Truly a mental hygiene program should 
aim at the placing of an individual in tune 
with his surroundings so that he may be con- 
tented, his work satisfactory and his social 
life harmonious, yet, at the same time, giving 
him every opportunity for the development 
and use of his maximum mental ability. For, 
in the final analysis, no matter how big an 
organization becomes in the aggregate, the 
individual workers cannot be dehumanized. 
They will always be there with their human 
frailties, foibles and vicissitudes. These can- 
not be ignored if efficiency is to be main- 
tained and friction avoided.” 


IlIness Among Government Employees 


Among those participating in the discussion 
that followed were: Dr. J. J. Heagerty, Chief 
Executive Assistant of the Department of 
Pensions and National Health; Major (Dr.) 
J. P. S. Cathcart, M.C., chief neuro-psychia- 
trist of the Department; Dr. W. O. Gliddon, 
medical adviser, neuro-psychiatry, Canadian 


Administration of Employees Pensions 


The annual report of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company contains a section relative 
to the operation of its employee pensions 
program. This summary is as follows: 


“The contributory pension plan, which 
became effective January 1, 1937, has been very 
favourably received by the employees, and 
at the end of the year approximately 93 per 
cent of those eligible had elected to contribute. 


“The total contributions of officers and 
employees to the Trust Fund during the year 
amounted to $1,772,110. In accordance with 
the Pension Rules, these moneys are being 
invested from time to time in Dominion Gov- 
ernment securities or securities guaranteed by 
the Dominion Government, As was anticipated 
in respect of the early years of operation 
payments on account of pensions from the 
Trust Fund were negligible. 

“The Company’s pension disbursements 
totalled $2,374,209 and were included in work- 
ing expenses. 

“Under the United States Railroad Retire- 
ment Act of 1937 and the Carriers Taxing Act 
of 1937 provision was made for a government 


Pensions Commission; and Dr. F. 8. Parney, 
Chief of the Division of Industrial Hygiene, 
of the Department. 


Dr. Parney gave some significant statistics 
in this field concerning employees in the Civil 
Service of Canada. He stated that “out of 
7,800 civil servants who were ill during 1935-36 
from all causes, 503 were in the category of 
functional nervous conditions. Approximately 
half of these were labelled “nervous break- 
down” or “nervous exhaustion.” These 503 
people lost 11,756 working days or the full 
working time of 40 individuals for one year. 


He considered that if the nature of the 
difficulty in these cases had been identified 
earlier a great deal of this lost time could 
have been saved. 

Dr. Parney further stated that since a 
medical supervision scheme has been in oper- 
ation in the civil service, considerable working 
time had been saved. A conservative esti- 
mate, he added, would place this saving at 
100,000 working days per year among 30,000 
employees. The greatest part of this saving 
is related to the casual leave field, i.e—leave 
taken on the employee’s own declaration— 
and is the result of educational efforts, 
impressing on the civil servant the wisdom of 
conserving sick leave credit against the period 
when it may be applied to serious illness or 
accident. 


on Canadian Pacific Railway in 1937 


system of pensions for those engaged in rail- 
way service in that country and the levying 
of taxes on the carriers and their employees 
to support the same. In order to correlate the 
Company’s pension plan with this legislation, 
an agreement was entered into between the 
Company and its General Chairmen of 
Employees’ Committees providing for the 
adjustment of contributions by and pensions 
to those employees of the Company whose 
services are rendered partly in the United 
States and partly in Canada. Under the legis- 
lation referred to, the pensions of 96 pen- 
sloners were assumed by the United States 
Railroad Retirement Board. 

“During the year, 540 employees were pen- 
sioned. After allowing for deductions owing 
to death and the transfer of pensioners referred 
to in the previous paragraph, the total num- 
ber on the pension roll at the close of the 
year showed an increase of 190 over the num- 
ber at December 31, 1936. The distribution 
by ages was as follows: under 60 years of age, 
119; from 60 to 64 years of age inclusive, 
270; from 65 to 70 years of age inclusive, 
1,456; over 70 years of age, 1,290; total, 3,135. 
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RECENT REGULATIONS UNDER PROVINCIAL LABOUR 
LEGISLATION 


Exemptions under Hours of Work Act and Amended Orders under 
Minimum Wage Act in British Columbia—New Orders in New 
Brunswick in Lumbering Industry 


ECENT regulations made by the adminis- 

trative authorities under provincial labour 
legislation include orders in British Columbia 
granting special exemption from the Hours of 
Work Act to the logging and fruit and vege- 
table industries, and amending or revising the 
Minimum Wage Orders applying to men in 
the construction, box manufacturing and log- 
ging industries and the Orders applying to 
both men and women operating elevators. 
In New Brunswick a new Order requires wages 
for certain classes of workers in the lumber- 
ing industry. 


British Columbia Hours of Work Act 


Regulation 26 of March 23, 1938, adds log- 
ging to the list of industries set out in Regu- 
lation 1 (a) of June 14, 1934, in which one 
hour’s overtime daily is permitted in the area 
east of the Cascade Mountains. It is stipu- 
lated that the maximum hours worked in a 
week shall be fifty-four. 

Regulation 21D of March 18, 1938, renews 
and extends from March 31, 1938, to March 31, 
1939, regulation 21C of May 38, 1937, which pro- 
vided that regulation 21B of June 25, 1936, 
exempting the fruit and vegetable industry 
from the operation of the Hours of Work Act 
should be in force up to and including March 
31, 1938. 


British Columbia Minimum Wage Acts 


Five new Orders have been made by the 
British Columbia Board of Industrial Rela- 
tions, four under the Male Minimum Wage 
Act relating to construction, box-manufactur- 
ing, elevator operators and logging and one 
under the Female Minimum Wage Act gov- 
erning the employment of female elevator 
operators. 

Order 12A of February 28, 1938, in effect 
March 3, 1938, amending Order 12 of Sep- 
tember 28, 1934, relating to the construction 
industry, fixes a minimum wage for boys 
under eighteen at the same rate as that for 
those between eighteen and twenty-one years 
of age and makes the minimum rate for 
adults payable to all over twenty-one. Order 
12 was made under the authority of the 
Male Minimum Wage Act of 1934 which auth- 
orized the Board to fix minimum rates for 
“all males over eighteen and under twenty- 
one” as well as for adult workers. The amend- 
ment in the Act made in 1935 widens its 


scope to cover “all under twenty-one” as well 
as adults. Order 12A is issued under the 
revised Act. 

The minimum rate of pay for employees 
twenty-one years of age or over remains at 
forty-five cents an hour in the specified area, 
which includes the cities of Vancouver, Vic- 
toria, New Westminster, Nanaimo, Prince 
Rupert and the municipalities of Esquimalt, 
Oak Bay, Saanich, West Vancouver and Bur- 
naby and the District of North Vancouver. 
In other areas the minimum rate is forty 
cents. The former Order allowed rates of 
thirty-five cents and thirty cents an hour in 
these districts respectively to workers over 
eighteen and under twenty-one. This rate 
now applies to all workers under twenty-one 
years of age. The Order does not apply to 
apprentices coming under the Apprenticeship 
Act. 

Orders 53 and 54 relating to female and 
male elevator operators respectively, make 
uniform the regulations for these workers. 
They take effect on March 3, 1938. They re- 
place Order 32 which came into. effect 
November 28, 1935, and related to male eleva- 
tor operators over the age of 18 and Order 
30 which became effective on October 3, 1935, 
but was repealed from February 14, 1938, by 
Order 52. Female elevator operators were, 
under Order 30, classed with female employees 
in hotels, restaurants, etc. The new Order 52 
applying to these places does not apply to 
elevator operators. 

Formerly, for the reason indicated above, 
minimum rates were fixed only for male 
elevator operators 18 years of age or older, 
but all females operating elevators were under 
the minimum wage order. 

Under the old Orders, the minimum rate of 
$14 a week for either men or women over 
18 years of age was payable for a working- 
week of 40 hours or more; under the new 
Orders it is payable for a working-week of 
374 hours or over to female or male operators 
regardless of age or experience. Girls under 
18 and inexperienced women over 18 for the 
first three months, had, under Order 30, a 
minimum weekly wage of $12 or 30 cents an 
hour, if work lasted less than 40 hours in the 
week, but they had to be paid a minimum of 
$1.20 a day. 

Where an operator works less than 374 hours 
he or she must be paid at least 375 cents 
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per hour and not. less than $1.50 a day. These 
conditions were laid down in the earlier Orders 
for men and experienced women over 18. 


Where the employer furnishes board or 
lodging, deductions from the minimum wage 
may be made. Under the new Order, the 
maximum deductions that may be made are 
lower than were permitted under the former 
Order applying to female elevator operators. 
The old Order covering male employees made 
no provision for such deductions. For both 
male and female elevator operators, the 
maximum that may be deducted for board is 
$4 instead of the $5.25 a week permitted in the 
case of girls and women before. For less 
than a week’s board, 20 cents for each meal 
may now be taken off the wage. Formerly, 
a sum proprotionate to the number of meals 
at the rate of $5.25 for 21 meals might be 
deducted. For lodging, $2 a week may now be 
retained by the employer instead of $3 a 
week, 

As required by other recent Orders of the 
Board of Industrial Relations, the employer 
is obliged to pay at least semi-monthly the 
wages and salaries due his employees up to 
seven days prior to the date of payment. 

The employer is responsible for the pur- 
chase and upkeep of the necessary uniforms 
and he may be required by the Board to 
provide a seat for any elevator operator. A 
weekly rest of 24 consecutive hours is stipu- 
lated for operators. 

Order 55 covering males employed in the 
box-manufacturing industry fixes new and 
higher minimum rates of pay. It rescinds 
Order 37 of March 28, 19386, governing these 
employees. The new Order is to take effect 
April 4, 1988. 

The former minimum rate of 35 cents an 
hour for employees 21 years of age or over 
is raised to 40 cents. It is provided, as 
before, that if 90 per cent of the employees 
over 21 are paid at least the above rate, the 
other 10 per cent may be hired at a lower 
figure but the minimum hourly rate for the 
latter group is raised from 25 cents to 30 
cents. Those over 18 and under 21 are to 
receive 30 cents an hour instead of 25 cents, 
while the minimum for workers under 18 is 
increased from 20 cents to 25 cents. 


The payment of wages semi-monthly is re- 
quired as in the case of elevator operators and 
the same conditions as to posting notices of 
hours and shifts and keeping records of work- 
men are laid down. 


Order 56 of March 28, 1938, makes uniform 
the minimum rates for employees in the 
logging industry throughout British Columbia, 
by cancelling former Orders setting lower rates 
in certain areas and declaring Order 1, dated 


April 7, 1934, and fixing 40 cents an hour as the 
minimum wage in the logging industry west 
of the Cascade Mountains to apply to the 
whole of British Columbia. Formerly, a 
minimum wage of 35 cents an hour east of the 
Cascade Mountains and along that portion 
of the Skeena River east of the mouth of and 
including the Khyex River was established 
by Orders 13 and 138A of September 28, 1934, 
and January 24, 1936, respectively. In grade 
and track occupations, as before in the western 
area, the minimum rate throughout the prov- 
ince is 374 cents an hour. The minimum for 
cooks and bunk-house workers under the 
earlier orders was $2.75 a day. It remains at 
that figure. 

The exemption from the minimum wage 
rate made by Order 1A of November 9, 1934, 
in the case of watchmen who are employed in 
the logging industry when operations are sus- 
pended is continued and the minimum rate 
of $1.30 per cord for workmen making shingle 
bolts also remains in effect. 


New Brunswick Forest Operations 
Commission Act 


Order 10 relating to stream-drivers, boomers 
and sorters in the lumbering industry, effective 
from April 1, 1938, restores the minimum rates 
of pay which were provided by Order 8 in 
effect March 20, 1937. That order was super- 
seded by Order 9 which came in force May 
1, 1937, and provided that men employed in 
this work were to receive the same monthly 
minimum. of $34 and board as was provided for 
other lumber workers. If board was not fur- 
nished, the rate was 50 cents a day additional. 

Under the new Order, as formerly provided 
by Order 8, stream-drivers are to receive an 
average wage of not less than $3 a day and 
board or its equivalent. The former minimum 
hourly rate under Order 8 of 28 cents without 
board is restored for boomers and sorters. 
Where board is furnished, the amount charged 
is not to exceed 50 cents a day. 





The National Safety First Association In- 
corporated (Great Britain) issued recently a 
special accident prevention pamphlet entitled 
“Starting Young Workers Safely in Industry.” 
The booklet describes practical methods of 
safety training and is divided into two parts. 
Part One is sub-divided into seven sections 
each dealing with some phase of the safety 
program while part two contains two sections 
outlining typical existing schemes, and a list 
of references. 

Copies of the pamphlet may be obtained 
from the Association at Terminal House, 52 
Grosvenor Gardens, London, 8.W. 1,-the price 
per copy being ninepence. 
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ES COMPENSATION IN MANITOBA AND NEW BRUNSWICK, 


1937 


Annual Reports of 


HE annual reports of the Manitoba 

Workmen’s Compensation Board and 

the New Brunswick Workmen’s Compensation 
Board have just been received. 


Manitoba 


During the year 1937 there were 10,867 
accidents, including 28 fatalities reported to 
the Manitoba Workmen’s Compensation 
Board, compared with 11,050 accidents with 
48 fatalities during 1936. 

Details showing the accidents as reported 
by the various groups for the last two years 
are as follows:— 








Group 1936 1937 

Steam railways.. . : 1,358 1,248 
Province of Manitoba.. 549 436 
City of Winnipeg.. eng. HOB20 407 
General Body of Employers. . 8,177 8,125 
Winnipeg Electric Company.. .. 254 261 
Dominion Government... 392 390 
11,050 10,867 


The report also refers to final returns for 
1936, which show that 11,060 accidents were 
reported to the Board as having occurred 
during that year. Of these accidents 84:1 
per cent entailed the payment of compensa- 
tion, either for medical aid only or for com- 
pensation for time loss and medical aid, 
while in 15:9 per cent of cases no expense was 
entailed. 

On December 31, 1937, the Board had on its 
books 500 dependents of workmen killed in 
industry during the period March 1, 1917, to 
December 31, 1937. 


The total actual payroll for all classes of 


employees in 1936 was $65,269,699.56. Of this 


total, the returns for the largest group, known 
as the general body of employers, showed a 
payroll of $36,796,773. 

In 1937 the actual cash disbursement by the 
Board amounted to $953,856.52 as compared 
with $931,638.76 disbursed during 1936. 


The report also shows that the value of 
Board Orders passed during 1937 for the 
payment of compensation including orders 
respecting Dominion Government Employees 
and amounts transferred to General Un- 
classified Reserve to provide for future pay- 
ments in fatal and permanent disability cases 
was $860,989.21 as compared with $845,985.97 
for the year 1936. 

The report also contains a statistical analysis 
of the compensable accidents which occurred 
during 1936, showing the number of accidents 


Provincial Boards 


by classes, nature of disability, time loss, 
average age and average wage; causes of acci- 
dents; month of occurrence; week of ter- 
mination of temporary disability; nature of 
injuries; temporary disability cases; perman- 
ent disability cases; death cases; sex, marital 
condition of claimants; nativity of claim- 
ants; industries in which permanent disability 
cases occurred; industries in which fatal acci- 
dents occurred, etc. 


New Brunswick 


The nineteenth annual report of the New 
Brunswick Workmen’s Compensation Board 
reviews the administration of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act during 1937. 

According to the report the estimated in- 
come shown in the Provisional Statement for 
the year 1936 was $658,308.25, while the Actual 
Income amounted to $680,125.30, an increase 
of $21,817.05 between the Provisional and 
Actual Income. The Estimated Expenditure 
shown in the statement for 1936 was $700,- 
862.78, whereas the Actual Expenditure 
amounted to $748,128.58 or an increase of 
$47,265.80 between the Provisional and Actual 
Expenditure thereby showing an_ increase 
between provisional and actual deficit of 
$25,448.75. The amounts written off to Adjust- 
ments and Bad Debts are shown as $369.17. 
The Board found it necessary to write off 
this amount mainly on account of debtors 
having left the Province or made assignments 
and received their discharge in bankruptcy. 

The total income for the year 1987 is esti- 
mated in the report at $832,068.13 and the 
expenditure at $777,942.27, leaving an esti- 
mated credit balance of $54,125.86. Deducting 
this from the deficit of $61,200.86 carried 
forward from 19386, an estimated deficit of 
$7,075 remains. 


Complete accident statistics for 1937 were 
not available when the report was published 
but a tabular analysis is given of the acci- 
dents in 1936 with a comparison of accident 
frequency and accident compensation cost of 
previous years. 

The compensation cost of accidents in 1936 
was $685,600.05, there being a total of 8,957 
accidents during the year. Of the total num- 
ber of accidents reported to the Board 25 
were fatal; 1 resulted in permanent total 
disability; 338. in permanent partial dis- 
ability; 6,290 in temporary total disability, 
and 2303 required medical aid only. In 
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comparison, figures for 1935 showed a total 
of 7,251 accidents, of which 26 were fatal, 3 
permanent total disability, 280 permanent 
partial disability, 5,000 temporary total dis- 
ability and 1,942 required medical aid only. 

The causes of accidents in 1936 were classi- 
fied as follows: Prime movers, 199; working 
machines, 3864; hoisting apparatus, 221; 
dangerous substances, 200; stepping on or 
striking against objects, 1,056; tools, 1,732; 
runaways and animals, 48; moving trains, 
vehicles, etc., 368; falls of persons, 1,658; all 
other causes, 1,114. 


Factory Inspection—The annual report of 
the Factory Inspector, which is included in the 
report of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board, refers to “noticeable increase” in in- 
dustrial activities in the Province during the 
year, with “resultant increase in employment 
and wages”. The Inspector states that with 
this increase in activity “comes an ever 
increasing number of accidents” and recom- 
mends certain safety rules. 

During 1936 a considerable increase in the 
number of licences to Stationary Engineers 
is recorded, there being 918 renewal licences 
and 165 new licences as compared with 796 
renewals and 104 new licences in 1936. 





CONFERENCE OF CANADIAN FEDERATION OF MAYORS AND 
MUNICIPALITIES 


si Brae Canadian Federation of Mayors and 
Municipalities held its annual Confer- 
ence in Ottawa on March 16, 17, 18, chief 
magistrates and other civic representatives 
from all parts of the Dominion being in 
attendance. 


During its sessions the Conference was 
addressed by Mr. Harry Hereford, Dominion 
Commissioner of Unemployment Relief, De- 
partment of Labour, who explained the 
recently revised Federal regulations concern- 
ing unemployment relief; and Dr. R. H. 
Coats, Dominion Statistician, Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, who informed the con- 
ference of the efforts being made by the 
Dominion Government towards achieving uni- 
formity in municipal statistics in order that 
they will be on a comparable basis. 


Among the resolutions adopted at the Con- 
ference was one declaring: “That pending 
the Dominion Government taking over, 
assuming and discharging the full responsi- 
bility in the matter of unemployment relief, 
the said government on the expiration of the 
present agreements with the respective prov- 
inces, enter into a new agreement with the 
provincial governments, whereby the Domin- 
ion Government assumes 50 per cent of the 
cost of unemployment relief; including med- 
ical assistance and hospitalization, conditioned 
upon the Provinces assuming at least 40 
per cent of the said costs.” 


Another resolution of the Conference was 
one dealing with standardization of municipal 
accounting and the gathering and presenta- 
tion of municipal statistics on a uniform basis. 
Continued co-operation with the Dominion 
Government towards the achievement of this 
objective was recommended. 


The Conference endorsed “the recommenda- 
tion contained in the brief of the Canadian 
Federation of Mayors and Municipalities, 
and submitted by them to the Royal Com- 
mission on Dominion-Provincial Relations, 
calling upon the Dominion Government to 
regularly convene a biennial conference of the 
Provincial Premiers and their Cabinets to 
meet the Federal Cabinet; and that there be 
invited to such conference, by the Provinces, 
Mayors of their representative cities; and that 
a permanent secretariat be appointed for such 
Federal-Provincial conferences, a section of 
which would be devoted to municipal affairs.” 

Other resolutions dealt with the following 
recommendations: the early presentation of 
the report of the National Employment Com- 
mission; Municipal exemption from = sales, 
excise and stamp taxes; the introduction of 
an assisted plan of low-cost housing; the re- 
establishment of Dominion Government grants 
for technical education; assumption by the 
Dominion Government of “full responsibility 
for administration and finance of public 
assistance, including medical and hospital ser- 
vices, to all ex-service men and their de- 
pendents, such assistance to be on at least as 
high a scale as municipal relief;” endorse- 
ment of submission of Canadian Federation 
of Mayors to the 
Dominion-Provincial 


Royal Commission on 
relations; and urging 
upon the Dominion Government “the neces- 
sity for continuing legislation which would 
place the administration of unemployment 
relief on a more stabilized basis than as at 
present exists;” ste. 
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WAGES OF EMPLOYEES ON FARMS IN CANADA, 1929, 
AND 1934 TO 1937 


HE Dominion Bureau of Statistics secures 

each year from its agricultural corre- 
spondents throughout Canada information as 
to the wages of employees on farms in Can- 
ada during the year just ended. The figures 
so secured are published in the Monthly Bulle- 
tin of Agricultural Statistics for the February 
of the Following year. Tables of these figures 


have appeared in the reports on Wages and 
Hours of Labour in Canada issued as sup- 
plements to the Lasour Gazerre for January, 
1925 to 1938, inclusive, the first of these giving 
figures back to 1914. The accompanying table 
includes figures taken from the issue of the 
Bulletin for February, 1938, and from pre- 
vious issues. 


WAGES IN AGRICULTURE, 1929, 1934, 1935, 1986 AND 1937 


AVERAGE WAGES oF FARM Hep IN CANADA AS GH, BY Crop CoRRESPONDENTS OF THE DoMINION BUREAU OF 
TATISTICS 








Males per month in 
summer season 


Females per month in 
summer season 


Provinces 
Wages 
Wages | Board |} and | Wages | Board 
Board 
$ $ $ $ $ 

CORGID Ns en 1929 40 23 63 23 20 
1934 18 15 33 10 12 
1935 20 15 35 11 12 
1936 21 16 aii 11 13 
1937 23 17 40 12 13 

Prince Edward 
Psland 21 Me: 1929 34 18 52 19 13 
1934 17 13 30 10 ali 
1935 18 13 31 11 11 
1936 18 13 31 iti 11 
1937 21 15 36 11 13 
Nova Scotia... ..1929 38 19 57 19 15 
1934 20 15 35 11 11 
1935 22 15 ait 13 11 
1936 22 15 37 12 11 
1937 25 15 40 12 11 
New Brunswick 1929 40 20 60 18 15 
1934 22 13 35° 10 11 
1935 21 14 35 10 lal 
1936 25 15 40 11 11 
1937 28 16 44 12 12 
Quebec......... 1929 41 20 61 19 14 
1934 18 12 30 9 10 
1935 18 13 31 10 10 
1936 19 13 32 10 10 
1937 25 15 40 12 11 
Ontarioy.2 705. 1929 35 22 57 22 19 
1934 18 15 33 12 13 
1935 20 16 36 12 14 
1936 21 16 37 13 14 
1937 25 18 43 14 15 
Manitoba....... 1929 38 23 61 21 19 
1934 16 15 31 8 13 
1935 17 15 32 9 12 
1936 19 15 34 9 13 
1937 21 16 37 10 13 
Saskatchewan. ..1929 44 25 69 24 22 
1934 16 15 31 8 12 
1935 18 15 33 9 13 
1936 19 16 35 9 13 
1937 19 16 35 10 13 
PANLDERLGS oe os. siate 1929 43 25 68 25 21 
1934 19 16 35 11 14 
1935 21 16 37 11 14 
1936 22 16 38 11 14 
1937 23 17 40 12 15 
Br. Columbia.. .1929 49 27 76 28 23 
1934 24 19 43 14 16 
1935 26 19 45 14 16 
1936 25 21 46 15 17 
1937 28 21 49 17 18 


Males Females 
per year per year 
Wages Wages Wages 
and Wages | Board and Wages | Board and 

Board Board Board 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
43 373 254 627 242 223 465 
22 171 167 338 115 138 253 
23 184 174 358 117 137 254 
24 206 168 374 126 135 261 
25 224 176 400 134 138 272 
32 327 207 534 196 159 355 
21 167 153 320 110 121 231 
22 188 155 343 122 125 247 
22 190 161 351 126 136 262 
24 206 168 374 125 127 252 
34 383 222 605 212 179 391 
22 195 165 360 124 129 253 
24 213 151 364 128 117 245 
23 245 170 415 136 124 260 
23 262 173 435 145 127 272 
33 375 214 589 198 169 367 
21 214 152 366 115 130 245 
21 210 150 360 103 113 216 
22 257 141 398 117 101 218 
24 295 147 442 133 115 248 
33 369 208 577 191 151 342 
19 164 129 293 96 96 192 
20 170 136 306 98 98 196 
20 196 136 Bee 106 100 206 
23 226 150 376 121 111 232 
41 341 254 595 242 212 454 
25 173 171 344 137 150 287 
26 187 185 372 137 150 287 
27 211 177 388 147 148 295 
29 235 186 421 158 154 312 
40 352 256 608 222 216 438 
21 149 163 oie 92 141 Dae 
21 160 163 323 92 140 232 
22 178 158 336 103 132 235 
23 202 165 367 113 186 249 
46 398 287 685 256 240 496 
20 153 166 319 89 141 230 
22 173 172 345 96 144 240 
22 188 158 346 105 133 238 
23 184 160 344 106 127 233 
46 404 274 678 253 BY. 485 
25 178 172 350 113 150 263 
25 189 178 367 115 156 271 
25 206 172 378 125 146 271 
27 221 180 401 131 151 282 
51 482 310 792 291 271 562 
30 240 222 462 162 187 349 
30 242 223 465 160 187 347 
32 265 229 494 166 192 358 
35 279 234 513 170 193 363 
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COMPULSORY ARBITRATION IN AUSTRALIA 


y Cignesr so ok to arbitration and con- 
eiliation activities in Australia have 
been made from time to time in the Lasour 
Gazette (October, 1927, page 1032; July, 1928, 
pages 706-8, and previous issues). 


Recent phases of compulsory arbitration in 
Australia have been further reviewed in The 
American Economic Review for March, in an 
article entitled “Recent Experience With 
Compulsory Arbitration in Australia” by 
W. Rupert MacLaurin of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. 


In the introduction the writer refers to the 
comparatively long experience with compulsory 
arbitration in Australia, and draws attention 
to certain similarities between Australia and 
the United States—size of territory; wide 
varieties of climatic and occupational condi- 
tions and partially similar Constitutions, 
providing for a federal Supreme Court “which 
has preserved a somewhat similar division of 
powers between the federal and state depart- 
ments.” 


Mr. MacLaurin then proceeds to deal with 
the development of the arbitration system in 
Australia which dates back to 1895 when the 
Labour Party added compulsory arbitration 
to its platform. ‘The Commonwealth Court 
of Conciliation and Arbitration, “which is 
the most important arbitration tribunal in 
Australia” was established in 1904 in accord- 
ance with the provision of the Federal Con- 
stitution empowering the Commonwealth Par- 
liament to make laws with respect to “con- 
ciliation and arbitration for the prevention 
and settlement of industrial disputes extend- 
ing beyond the limits of any one state.” In 
addition to the commonwealth government 
each state has its own industrial laws and its 
own industrial tribunals. The Commonwealth 
Court has no power to arbitrate in disputes 
that are entirely confined to one state. Such 
disputes come under the jurisdiction of the 
state tribunals. The writer considered that 
“this dual system of arbitration has rendered 
the settlement of industrial disputes and the 
regulation of wages and conditions of work 
exceedingly complicated.” 


(The Commonwealth Court of Conciliation 
and Arbitration consists of a president who is 
a justice of the High Court and such deputy- 
presidents as may be appointed by the Gover- 
nor General from among justices of the High 
Court or Judges of the Supreme Court of a 
State. The Court may appoint assessors, one 
representing each party to a dispute, for 
advisory purposes. In addition, many of the 
laws provide for the setting up of conciliation 


committees or for the calling together of 
compulsory conferences of employers and 
employees with a view to securing agreement 
in cases of dispute. Only in the event of 
such attempts failing is recourse made to 
compulsory arbitration. Where the machinery 
of conciliation results in agreement being 
reached, provision is generally made for 
registration of the agreement in which case 
its provisions have the same force as an 
award of the Court. Generally persons or 
organizations subject to awards of a Court 
are forbidden to undertake a strike or lock- 
out under penalty of a fine—Lasour GAZETTE, 
July, 1928, page 707.) 

In appraising the record of compulsory 
arbitration in eliminating strikes and lockouts 
in Australia, Mr. MacLaurin states that it 
has been “somewhat disappointing.” In this 
respect he observed: “Although a great num- 
ber of cases reached a peaceful settlement 
through the arbitration machinery, the number 
of strikes and lockouts that took place in the 
same period (1916-1935) was also great. How- 
ever, it is easy to obtain a distorted picture 
of the extent of these disputes. More than 
half of the loss of working days in disputes 
since 1916 has occurred in mining, an occu- 
pation which accounts for only a little over 2 
per cent of the total breadwinners in Australia.” 


In the opinion of Mr. MacLaurin “the major 
weakness of the Australian arbitration method 
which is yet to be satisfactorily corrected, is 
its tendency to encourage litigation and 
advocacy, which prolongs cases and congests 
the courts,” and the author refers to attempts 
which have been made in recent years to deal 
with this situation through the establishment 
of conciliation boards and committees in most 
of the States. These, he states, have been used 
more effectively in some Jurisdictions than in 
others. 

In New South Wales conciliation committees 
appointed by the government for each indus- 
try have become valuable adjuncts to the 
arbitration machinery. Each of these com- 
mittees, consists of an equal number of rep- 
resentatives of employers and employees 
together with a special Conciliation Commis- 
sioner who is chairman of all committees. If 
a strike or lockout is threatened, the Commis- 
sioner is given power to summon the parties 
to the dispute before and to investigate the 
causes of the disagreement. 

The Commissioner may elect to sit with 
or without the members of the committee 
for the industry in which a dispute has 
occurred. The function of the Commissioner 
is to endeavour to bring the members of the 
committee to agreement with respect to the 
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matters contained in any application to the 
Committee; or to bring to agreement the 
parties to the dispute where he is sitting 
without the members of the committee. When 
the Commissioner sits with the committee, 
a round table discussion ensues between men 
who are acquainted with the technical details 
of the industry. If an agreement can be 
reached on a part or the whole of the ques- 
tion in dispute, the agreement is forwarded 
to the Industrial Registrar. If the Registrar 
considers that it does not exceed the com- 
mittee’s powers, he assents to it, and it then 
has the effect of an award of the New South 
Wales Industrial Court. Where no agree- 
ment has been reached, the Conciliation 
Commissioner must refer the dispute to the 
Court. 


Wage Determination 


Dealing with the subject of wage deter- 
mination, the writer continues :— 

“The various arbitration acts in the Com- 
monwealth and states give the arbitration 
court or wages boards power to prescribe 
minimum rates of wages. The court fixes the 
lowest sum payable to unskilled workers and 
to the various classes of skilled workers, 
leaving to free bargaining between the worker 
and his employer the extra amount to be 
paid to a worker who possesses special skull 
or other special qualifications in his class. 
While any worker in Australia has the right 
to refuse to work for any employer at the 
minimum wage, it is a violation of the 
Commonwealth Arbitration Act for individuals 
in combination to try to compel employers to 
pay more than the minimum rate. 

“The Commonwealth Court also regulates 
hours of work for the workers that come 
under its jurisdiction. The general standard 
now accepted is 44 hours per week, although 
awards vary according to the industry. It is 
not the practice of the Court to reduce wages 
in an industry on account of a reduction in 
the weekly hours worked in that industry.” 

There then follows in the article, an 
analysis of the manner in which minimum 
wages have been determined and adjusted by 
the Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and 
Arbitration which has the dominant position 
in the Australian wage economy. The writer 
refers to the establishment of the first 
minimum wage in 1907 of 42 shillings per 
week for unskilled workers which became 
known as the “basic” wage. Margins above 
this were provided for skill or for other 
special reasons. Since 1907 he found that the 
tendency has been to bring an increasing 
proportion of employees under wage-fixing 
tribunals, but the basic wage has not been 
raised, except for a special increase of about 
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7 per cent in 1921. He pointed out that in 
order to maintain real wages from year to 
year the practice has grown up in the Com- 
monwealth Court of adjusting wages to the 
cost of living every three or six months, 
according to the award, on the basis of a food 
and rent index number compiled by the 
Commonwealth Statistician for the city or 
town in which the persons affected were 
employed. 

A special reduction in wages in 1931 was 
made after a careful inquiry into economic 
conditions had been made by the Common- 
wealth Court, the reduction award of the 
Court being 10 per cent of real wages. 


Between 1931 and 1985, the Commonwealth 
Court reviewed the basic wage reduction on 
three occasions. This was in response to 
applications made by trade unions for the 
restoration of wages. In 1983 some slight 
concessions were made by changing “the index 
number on which cost-of-living adjustments 
were made from an index based on food, 
groceries and rent which covered only about 
60 per cent of workmen’s expenditures, to a 
more inclusive index number.” In 1934 the 
Court adopted a new basis in calculating the 
basic wage. These two changes “had the 
effect of raising the basic wage by nearly 6 
per cent.” 

In June, 1937, the Court declared that “the 
present degree of prosperity in the Common- 
wealth and the existing circumstances of in- 
dustry made desirable appreciable increases 
in the basic wage. As a result, a prosperity 
“loading” was added which brought the new 
basic wage to a slightly higher level for 
Australia as a whole than it had been prior 
to the depression. 

In conclusion Mr. MacLaurin considers that 
“the record of experience with compulsory 
arbitration in Australia is not sufficiently 
satisfactory to lend great encouragement to 
those who believe that the United States 
should undertake a similar experiment.” 


However, he is definite in declaring that “in 
the regulation of minimum wages we could 
profit perhaps by Australian experience,” and 
that “so far as the method of adjusting the 
basic wage is concerned, I am inclined to be- 
lieve that the Australian system of automatic 
regional cost-of-living adjustments checked 
periodically by reference to general economic 
conditions is the most practical method of ad- 
ministering a national minimum wage. The 
understanding of general economic conditions 
shown by the Commonwealth Court in recent 
years indicates that a properly administered 
minimum-wage law may add a valuable ele- 
ment of flexibility and control in the business 
cycle.” 
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LABOUR STATISTICS FOR AUSTRALIA 


The annual report of the Commonwealth 
Bureau of Census and Statistics, dealing chiefly 
with the year 1936, entitled “Labour Report, 
1936, No. 27,” was issued in December, 1937. 
Certain statistics for 1937 are also included. 
As in previous reports (the first of which was 
issued in 1912) it covers Prices, Wholesale and 
Retail, in Australia and in other Countries, 
Wages, and Hours of Labour, Employment 
and Unemployment, Industrial Accidents, La- 
bour Organizations, and Employers’ Associa- 
tions. 

The current figures as to prices and indus- 
trial. disputes, which appear in each issue of 
the Quarterly Summary of Australian Statis- 
tics, have been given in the Lasour GAZETTE 
in the quarterly table on prices and in the 
annual review of Strikes and Lockouts in Can- 
ada and Other Countries (Lasour GAZETTE, 
March 1938, page 274.) 


Adjustment of Basic Wage 


A feature of the present report is an account 
of the use of the retail prices index numbers 
in connection with the adjustment of wages 
particularly in the awards by the Common- 
wealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration 
established to deal with disputes in interstate 
industries in 1904. Beginning with the “Har- 
vester Judgment” in 1907 when a “basic wage” 
was declared for unskilled labour in the agri- 
cultural implement industry, the principle 
of basing wage rates on such a basic rate with 
allowance for differences in work performed, 
skill required and also conditions in each in- 
dustry has been followed by the court. The 
“basic rate’ is the amount considered to be 
required by an unskilled labourer to support 
a household of about five persons on the 
basis of the normal needs of the average em- 
ployee regarded as a human being living in 
a civilized community. From time to time 
the basic wage, seven shillings per day in 
1907, was adjusted according to the official 
retail prices index. In 1919 as a result of repre- 
sentations by workers’ organizations that the 
standard had not been scientifically deter- 
mined, a Royal Commission was appointed to 
determine a fair basis. (LAsour Gazerts, April, 
1921, page 599.) The commission reported 
about the end of 1920, and it appeared that 
a basic rate determined according to the 
information secured, would be so much above 
rates being paid that it would be impossible 
for the industries to meet it. 

In 1921, however, the existing basic rate 
was increased by three shillings per week as 
an allowance for the “lag” in the periodic 
adjustment of rates in a period of rising prices. 


Until 1930 the wage rates were, therefore, ad- 
justed on the revised basis according to the 
changes in the retail prices index number. In 
1931 owing to the industrial depression the 
basic rate was reduced by ten per cent with 
the usual periodic revisions according to 
changes in the cost of living. 

In accordance with a recommendation of 
the 1920 Commission, however, the Com- 
monwealth Statistician included figures as to 
clothing and miscellaneous expenditures in the 
calculation of the retail prices index number 
which had covered only food, rent and fuel 
and light, and this was used from 1933 to 
1937. The ten per cent reduction in the basic 
wage in 1931 had been restored in 1934 as a 
result of a special inquiry. In 1937 it was 
arranged that a new index number would be 
calculated by and under the direct control of 
the court, based on the index of the Com- 
monwealth Statistician with special provision 
for adjustment by localities and for the appli- 
cation of “prosperity-loadings”’ adopted by 
the Commission. The “prosperity-loadings” 
were extra amounts of four to six shillings per 
week, varying according to industry, ete. 
These and the adjustments made in 1934 put 
the basic wage on a higher level than that of 
the “Harvester Judgment” of 1907. An article 
on the work of the Commonwealth Court, 
with references to the State Courts, appears 
elsewhere in this issue. 


Child Allowances 


In New South Wales child allowances have 
been paid since 1927 under an act of the state 
legislation passed in the session ending that 
year. The Act provided for a basic wage and 
for the payment of five shillings per week 
for each child to the extent required to bring © 
the total earnings of a worker and his family 
up to the basic wage plus five shillings for 
each child. In 1929 The Act was amended to 
exclude one child. The amounts were paid 
from a fund created by a levy on wages paid 
by all employers. The rate rose from one 
per cent in 1930 to two per cent in 1931 and 
in 1932 was five pence in the pound on all 
wages above £3 per week. In 1932-33 
£2,105,659 was paid to 63,072 families. Since 
January, 1934 the cost has been met from the 
Special Income and Wages Tax, used also for 
other social services. 

In the Commonwealth Public Service allow- 
ances for children have been paid since 1920 
following the report of the Basic Wage Com- 
mission. The allowance is five shillings per 
week for each dependent. child under fourteen 
years of age with a limit of £400 per annum 
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on salary plus allowance. Since 1923 the 
funds have been raised by a deduction from 
the salaries of all adult officials. The limit 
has been raised to £500. 


Wholesale and Retail Prices 


The wholesale price index is based on prices 
in Melbourne in July 1914 as 1000 and the 
index was up to 2,178 in 1920 falling to 1,541 
in 1922, recovering thereafter as in other coun- 
tries but falling from 1,581 in 1929 to 1,235 in 
1933. By March, 1937 the index had risen 
to 1,449. 

A new retail prices index number was con- 
structed following a conference of Common- 
wealth and State Statisticians in April, 1936. 
The list of articles covered was revised to 
eliminate and replace articles no longer in de- 
mand or found to be unsuitable for the 
measure of price changes and the “weights” 
were revised to conform with present day 
consumption. The methods of collecting price 
data were also improved. It was decided not 
to include fresh fish, fruits and vegetables, 
other than potatoes and onions, as compar- 
able figures from season to season cannot be 
obtained. The base period was changed from 
prices in 1911 as 1000 to the use of average 
prices in 1923-1927. Index numbers are cal- 
culated for the capital cities in the six states 
and for 200 towns throughout the Common- 
wealth. The revised index numbers cover the 
period from 1907 to 1936. The figure for all 
groups and the capital cities of all the states 
dropped from 873 in 1931 to 804 in 1933, but 
rose to 876 by the third quarter of 1937. The 
conference also recommended that the Com- 
monwealth Statistician should investigate the 
practicability of making a family budget in- 
quiry at an early date. 


Wages and Hours 


The statistics of wages, collected since 1918, 
have been compiled primarily from awards, 
determinations and industrial agreements under 
Commonwealth and State Acts and from in- 
formation as to union rates. Average rates 
of wages per week have been computed by 
industries and states and for the Common- 
wealth. The average per week rose from 
55s. 38d. in 1914 to 101s. 5d. in 1929, falling 
to 80s. 6d. in 1933 but rising to 84s. 10d. by 
1936. The highest average in 1936 was in 
printing at 104s. 4d. and the lowest was in 
agriculture at 75s. 9d. The average for adult 
females was 46s. 5d. Hours of labour are 
usually fixed by the Commonwealth and state 
arbitration courts and in most industries are 
44 or 48 per week. In 1936 the average was 
45-09 hours per week for adult males and 44-6 
hours for adult females. 
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Industrial Disputes 


In 1986 the number of disputes was 235 
involving 60,587 workers with time loss of 
497,248 man working days (revised figure) with 
an estimated loss in wages of £468,825. These 
figures were almost double those for the 
years 1931 to 1934 but much lower than for 
the years from 1919 to 1930, when the time 
loss was nearly up or over one million days in 
most of the years, while in 1919 it was over six 
million days and in 1929 was over four million 
days. In 1936 most of the time loss was in 
mining and metal manufacturing in New South 
Wales. In most of the years mining accounted 
for a large part of the time loss but in 1919 
the transportation industry suffered about the 
same time loss as mining. Most of the dis- 
putes were as to wages, employment of non- 
unionists, employment of particular persons 
and working conditions. In 1936, workers who 
were unsuccessful numbered 40,279, while 
18,997 were successful. In 174 disputes settle- 
ments resulted from direct negotiations; in 
nine disputes from proceedings under state 
legislation; and in two under commonwealth 
legislation, while sixteen were settled by other 
conciliation. 


Employment 


Statistics as to unemployment have been 
collected from trade unions since 1912. In 
order to supplement this information, since 
1933 information has been received from em- 
ployers in factories and retail stores. Index 
numbers have been constructed on the base 
of figures in 1928-29 as 100. The index for 
factories was 105 in 1926-27 but fell to 71 in 
1931-32 rising to 105 by 1936-37. For retail 
stores July, 1933, was taken as the base and 
the index rose from 98 in August, 1933, to 121 
in June, 1937. The percentage of unemployed 
union members rose from 7 per cent in 1927 
to 29 per cent in 1932 but fell to 9-7 per cent 
in June, 1987. 


Industrial Accidents 


Statistics as to industrial accidents are 
secured from factory inspectors, etc., in the 
several states. In 1936 there were 145 fatal 
accidents and 10,825 accidents incapacitating 
each of the workers involved for over 
14 days. Mining and smelting industries 
accounted for a large percentage in both lists. 
The figures cover chiefly manufacturing, 
mining, and building. Agriculture transporta- 
tion and various other industries are not 
covered. 


Labour Organizations 


In 1986 there were 356 unions with 2,157 
branches and total membership of 814,809. The 
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manufacturing industries had 305,058 union 
members; steam and electric railways 94,944; 
other land transport 10,287; shipping 27,346; 
building 56,727; mining 40,184; agriculture 
31,869; domestic service, including hotels, 
16,091; banking, insurance and clerical work, 
35,315; public service 83,484; retail and whole- 
sale trade, 32,178; municipal service, 39,603 
and other classes 41,723. It was calculated that 


48 per cent of all adult male employees 
belonged to unions and 34 per cent of all 
female employees. 


Employers Associations 


There were 506 employers’ associations with 
2,141 branches and total membership of 
168,424. There were also federations of such 
associations by industry, state, etc., number- 
ing 38. 





Employment and Pensions on Canadian 
National Railways 


The annual report of the Canadian National 
Railway System for the year ended Decem- 
ber 31, 1937, indicated that the average num- 
ber of employees in service during that period 
was 79,471 as compared with 78,836 in 1936. 
The total payroll for 1937 was $117,804,769 as 
compared with $111,221,129 in 1936—an in- 
crease of $6,583,640 or 5-92 per cent. 


Pensions: The report summarizes the opera- 
tion of the System’s pension plans during the 
year as follows: 

“Under the various pension plans in effect 
on the system, 801 employees were pensioned 
during the year; pensioners numbering 394 
died ; pensioners numbering 649 who had served 
on Canadian National United State lines and 
had been pensioned under Canadian National 
pension plans were transferred during the year 
to the United States Railroad Retirement 
Board, reducing the system pension pay rolls 
at the time of transfer by approximately 
$37,000 per month. The number on pension 
at December 31, 1937, under Canadian 
National pension plans totalled 6,287.” 

As regards the effect upon the Canadian 
National System of the United States Railroad 
Retirement Plan (Lasour Gazerte, July, 1937, 
page 717) and the United States Social Secur- 
ity Act, the report states: 

United States Railroad Retirement Plan— 
United States carriers and labour organiza- 
tions reached an agreement with regard to a 
plan providing for annuities to employees upon 
retirement, to which effect was given by the 
enactment of the Railroad Retirement Act 
and the Carriers’ Taxing Act, approved June 
24, 1937, and June 29, 1937, respectively. 

Under the new legislation, which repealed the 
former Taxing Act, and effective January 1, 
1937, 23 per cent was withheld from employees’ 
wages and an equal amount.is being paid by 
the railways. The tax rates are progressive, 
becoming fixed at 3% per cent in 1949. The 
amount of the tax payable by the National 
System in 1937 was $515,000. 

United States Social Security Act—The 
National System in the United States is sub- 


ject to Federal and State legislation dealing 
with unemployment insurance, also to Federal 
legislation dealing with old age pension benefits 
for employees other than those covered by the 
Railroad Retirement Plan. The cost to the 
System in 1937 under such legislation was 
$459,000. 


Youth and Employment 


The March, 1938, issue of Public Affairs 
published by The Institute of Public Affairs, 
Dalhousie University contains an article by 
H. A. Weir, M.A., entitled “Where Youth 
May Look for Employment.” 


Mr. Weir refers to a youth unemployment 
survey conducted in Halifax in 1987 and to 
an additional survey made in Halifax for the 
purpose of ascertaining “not only to what 
extent local industry might be in a position 
to absorb the employable youth of the prov- 
ince but also to provide accurate information 
as to the skill, abilities, and the physical 
and intellectual qualifications required by the 
various branches of industry.” 


The findings of the survey showed “at one 
and the same time widespread unemployment 
on the one hand, on the other, available 
employment in the skilled and semi-skilled 
trades” Mr. Weir therefore draws three con- 
clusions. 


“1. There is a real need for additional 
facilities in technical and vocational training 
in order that the non-academically inclined 
may be able to take advantage of the oppor- 
tunities offered by the skilled and the semi- 
skilled trades. 


“2. That our young people may be able 
best to avail themselves of this training, 
vocational advice and guidance should be 
made increasingly available—guidance which 
has particular reference to Maritime business 
and industry. 


“3. In view of the increasing demands made 
by employers for a minimum scholastic 
attainment, it is essential that vocational 
education be paralleled by at least a rudi- 
mentary course of academic instruction.” 
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CONCILIATION AND ARBITRATION IN FRANCE 


N “March 4 the French Parliament 
approved an Act concerning procedure 
in conciliation and arbitration in industrial dis- 
putes between employers and employees in in- 
dustrial and commercial undertakings. The 
Bill on which the Act was based was one of 
six labour Bills presented to Parliament by 
the Government and the first to be passed 
The other Bills deal with the recruiting and 
dismissal of workers, the calling of strikes, 
collective agreements, public employment 
offices, and the status of workers’ delegates 
chosen from’ the workers in an establishment 
to submit grievances to the management. 
The Conciliation and Arbitration Act is in 
the form of an amendment to the Labour 
Code and makes more detailed provision for 
the procedure to be followed in collective 
disputes than a provisional Act of December 
31, 1936. The latter law forbids strikes and 
lockouts before conciliation and arbitration 
has been tried and declares the decision of 
arbitrators or umpire to be final and binding 
but provides no penalty in case any party 
refuses to abide by such a decision. It enabled 
the Government until the close of the Parlia- 
mentary session of 1937, to stipulate by decree 
the measures to be followed wherever the 
collective agreements between the parties to 
disputes failed to provide machinery for their 
settlement. Decrees of January 16 and 
September 18, 1937, indicated the procedure 
to be followed. The Government’s powers 
in the matter of regulating conciliation and 
arbitration proceedings were later extended 
until December 31, 1937, and collective agree- 
ments which would otherwise have lapsed 
were automatically prolonged for six months. 


Since 1919, the law of France has recognized 
collective agreements between employers and 
trade unions and in that year such agreements 
were made enforceable at law but there has 
been no official machinery for the settlement 
of industrial disputes except a local and 
optional system provided by an Act of 1892 
which has never been widely applied and the 
importance of which has steadily diminished. 
Numerous Bills have been drafted but until 
1986 none was enacted. In a report on collec- 
tive agreements approved by the French Na- 
tional Economic Council in 1934, the close 
connection between conciliation and arbitra- 
tion machinery and collective agreements was 
pointed out. It was the opinion of the re- 
porter that the relative failure of collective 
bargaining in France up to that time was due, 
in some measure at least, to the lack of 
adequate conciliation machinery. 


In 1936, the French Parliament passed a 
Conciliation and Arbitration Act and an Act 
to facilitate the making and operation of 
collective agreements in industry and com- 
merce. On October 1, 1936, provision was 
made in the Currency Act for the organization 
of conciliation and arbitration proceedings to 
settle disputes arising out of the increase in 
the cost of living and relating to the con- 
clusion or revision of agreements as to wage- 
rates. ‘ 

The Collective Agreements Act of June 24, 
1936, requires every collective agreement to 
contain provisions concerning certain matters, 
including freedom of association; the appoint- 
ment in undertakings employing more than 10 
persons of workers’ delegates to submit griev- 
ances to the management regarding the appli-, 
cation of the agreed wage-rates or of legisla- 
tion for the protection of the workers and 
their health and safety; minimum wages; dis- 
missal; apprenticeship; and machinery for the 
settlement of disputes arising out of the 
agreement and for its revision or amendment. 
Collective agreements may not lay down con- 
ditions contrary to any law or regulations but 
they may provide for conditions more favour- 
able to the workers. By order of the Minister 
of Labour, after consultation with the appro- 
priate sections of the National Economic 
Council, the terms of a collective agreement re- 
lating to the subjects indicated above may be 
made binding for the duration of the agree- 
ment on all employers and employed in the 
occupations and in the area covered by the 
agreement. Notice of the proposed extension 
of the agreement must be given by the Minis- 
ter in the Official Journal and any persons 
interested are to be invited to make repre- 
sentations concerning the proposed extension, 
a minimum period of 15 days being allowed 
for this purpose. The order rendering obliga- 
tory certain terms of the agreement becomes 
inoperative if the parties to the agreement 
denounce, revise or modify it. The Minister 
has power to rescind the decree by the same 
procedure by which it was made binding if it 
appears no longer properly applicable to the 
economic conditions in the industry. 

It has been estimated that during the first 
year after the enactment of the Collective 
Agreements Act, 4,282 collective agreements 
were made in France covering approximately 
2,000,000 persons. In addition, about 300 
collective agreements related to 800,000 agri- 
cultural workers. 





17. L.0. Conciliation and Arbitration in In- 
dustrial Disputes, 1933, p. 182. 
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The new Conciliation and Arbitration Act 
is closely related to the system of collective 
agreements and is incorporated in the Labour 
Code with the Collective Agreements Act 
which is amended to stipulate that every agree- 
ment made under it must contain provision for 
conciliation and arbitration of all collectave 
disputes between the employers and workers 
covered by the agreement and must stipulate 
that the settlement of such a dispute may not 
take longer than one month or eight days for 
each stage of the proceedings. Formerly, a 
collective agreement was only required to 
provide machinery to adjust any differences 
that might arise concerning the application 
of the agreement. 

A joint conciliation committee must be 
provided for in every agreement and any dis- 
pute which the parties are unable to settle 
within the stipulated time must be submitted 
to the joint committee by one of the parties 
or by the Prefect who is to preside, or appoint 
a representative to preside over the com- 
mittee. If the committee fails to bring about 
a settlement of the dispute, it must prepare 
a statement of the matter for the two arbitra- 
tors to whom the dispute must be referred. 

One arbitrator and substitutes must be 
named by each party to a collective agree- 
ment to act during the life of the agreement. 
A list of at least five umpires must also be 
drawn up by agreement between the parties. 
If they are unable to agree on such a list 
within one month after the agreement has been 
made, the Chief President of the Court of 
Appeal in that district, wtih the advice of the 
Prefect, is to draw up the list of umpires. 

If within the time stipulated in the agree- 
ment, a dispute is not settled by the two 
arbitrators it is referred to an umpire chosen 
by them or, if they cannot agree, by the Pre- 
fect or, if the agreement relates to more than 
one department or affects more than 1,000 
workpeople, to an umpire chosen by the 
Minister. 

The above provisions have to do with dis- 
putes between parties who have signed a col- 
lective labour agreement. Within one month 
after the passing of the Act regulations are 
to be made, after consultation with the em- 
ployers’ and workers’ organizations and the 
National Economic Council, to govern com- 
mercial and industrial undertakings where no 
conciliation and arbitration procedure has been 
agreed upon, or where the procedure is not 
determined by a collective agreement or in 
disputes in undertakings or affecting classes 
of workers to which more than one agreement 
apply or in disputes in public services oper- 
ating under a special franchise on condition 
that the authority granting the franchise agrees 
to this procedure. 


No appeal may be made against the award 
of the arbitrators or umpires except that, 
within three days, on the ground that the 
dispute was outside their jurisdiction or that 
the award was illegal for some reason, the par- 
ties may state the case for the superior court 
of arbitration. On the same grounds, within 
eight days, the Minister of Labour may appeal 
the award or if, after consulting the National 
Economic Council, he considers it expedient in 
the public interest, he may refer an award to 
the superior court of arbitration which must 
issue an order within eight days. The members 
of the court are to be appointed for two years 
and to include the vice-president of the Council 
of State, or the president of one of the sections 
of the Council, two Counsellors of State, two 
magistrates of the high court and two state 
officials or retired state officials. When appeal 
is made by the Minister of Labour, two em- 
ployers’ and two workers’ representatives must 
be added to the court, nominated by the em- 
ployers’ and workers’ representatives on the 
Permanent Committee of the National Econo- 
mic Council. 


An interesting section of the Act has to 
do with the settlement of disputes involving 
wages. If the official index of the cost of living 
for a family of four persons, or any other index 
agreed on by the parties, shows a variation of 
five per cent or more since the wage-rates were 
fixed, the machinery provided by the Act must 
be set in motion if one party to an agreement 
requests a change in the rates but unless the 
index shows an increase of at least ten per 
cent, wage-rates may not be altered oftener 
than once in six months. Subject to this con- 
dition, arbitrators and umpires are required to 
make an adjustment in wages and family allow- 
ances proportionate to the change in the cost 
of living unless it can be shown that such 
adjustment would be incompatible with the 
economic position of the industry. In the latter 
case, whatever adjustment is practicable must 
be made. 

It is stipulated, however, in connection with 
the variation of wages with the cost of living, 
that if a revision of the rates is likely to affect 
contracts made by the government or public 
bodies, the industrial and commercial employ- 
ers concerned must give notice of the applica- 
tion for revision to the public service affected 
in order to enable the public authorities to 
submit to the arbitrator all useful information. 

Documents which the parties consider should 
be put in evidence must be sent to the arbi- 
trator for each side and, if there is an umpire, 
must be discussed by them before him. These 
officers and any experts called must treat all 
proceedings as confidential. 

An agreement brought about by a concilia- 
tion committee and the awards of arbitrators 
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or umpires take effect from the date when the 
application for conciliation proceedings was 
made and cannot be made retroactive before 
that date. Awards must be announced to the 
parties within twenty-four hours and at the 
same time be sent to the registrar of the district 
court. They thus acquire the force of ordinary 
judgments but without prejudice to any action 
that may be taken by the superior court of 
arbitration. If an arbitration award deposited 


with the district has to do with the interpre- 
tation of a collective agreement or wages, it 
acquires the force of a collective agreement. 
If it is designed to settle a dispute between 
the most representative employers’ and work- 
ers’ organizations, the Minister of Labour may 
make an order applying it to the whole in- 
dustry in the same way as if it were a col- 
lective labour agreement. 


SOCIAL INSURANCE IN GERMANY 


An act was issued in Germany on December 
21, 1937, to improve the financial position 
of the three invalidity, old-age and surviv- 
ors’ insurance schemes, for workers, salaried 
employees and miners respectively. The Act 
also provides for a special fund to be used 
for family allowances and amends the legis- 
lation in force in certain minor respects. The 
following review of this legislation and its 
background was extracted from Industrial and 
Labour Information, official publication of 
the I.L.O.: 

In order to link up this reform with its 
predecessors, it may be useful to recall briefly 
the scope and financial organization of each 
of the three schemes of insurance in ques- 
tion. 

Invalidity, old-age and survivors’ insurance 
for workers (workers’ insurance) includes in 
principle all manual workers; at the end of 
1936 the number of persons covered was 19-2 
million. The corresponding scheme for sal- 
aried employees (salaried employees’ insur- 
ance) covers only those non-manual workers 
whose annual salary does not exceed 7,200 
marks; at the end of 1936 the number of 
persons covered was 4:3 million. In addi- 
tion to these two main systems there exists an 
occupational scheme for miners (miners’ insur- 
ance), which is in practice divided into two 
distinct sections, one for workers (who totalled 
586,000 insured persons at the end of 1936), and 
the other for salaried employees (with a total 
of 48,000 insured persons at the end of 1936). 
Finally, there is an unemployment insurance 
scheme covering both workers and salaried 
employees, but this includes neither agricul- 
ture nor domestic service; about 12-8 million 
persons were insured under this system at the 
end of 1936, 

Under the insurance schemes for workers 
and salaried employees, the insured persons 
are divided into wage groups, and the com- 
bined contribution of the insured person and 
his employer is fixed at a uniform percent- 
age of the upper limit of the appropriate wage 
group: five per cent in the case of workers’ 
insurance and four per cent in the case of 


salaried employees’ insurance. The combined 
contribution in the case of unemployment 
insurance is 6-5 per cent of the wages taken 
into account when calculating contributions 
for sickness insurance. 

The three invalidity, old-age and survivors’ 
insurance schemes were originally based on 
collective accumulation with general average 
contribution. In 1924, however, at the end 
of the inflation years, the reserves had 
almost vanished, and the basis of the 
three schemes was changed to the assess- 
ment system. Since 1930 the financial 
position has become critical, owing to the 
economic depression, which has led to an in- 
crease In unemployment and a reduction in 
wages, and the restrictions imposed by the 
Emergency Orders issued to meet the enomo- 
mic crisis in 1931 and 1932 did not succeed in 
restoring financial equilibrium. 

Reorganization Plan of 1933—Under an Act 
of 7 December, 1933 a general scheme was 
drawn up for the reorganization of workers’, 
salaried employees’ and miners’ insurance. 
Benefits were reduced and resources increased 
by means of new provisions, among which 
may be mentioned the substitution of a fixed 
annual federal subsidy of 200 million marks 
for the previous variable contribution, and 
the increase of the subsidies granted to the 
two forms of miners’ insurance (99 million 
marks for workers and six million for salaried 
employees). The Act lays down that con- 
tributions, both in the case of workers and 
salaried employees, must be based on the 
average premium system in such a way as 
to ensure that, for the future, contributions 
and income—taking into account the govern- 
ment contribution in the case of workers’ 
insurance—shall cover the total costs of insur- 
ance. 

Workers Insurance—The most important 
financial provisions of the new Act are those 
which provide for an increase in resources by 
means of contributions from unemployment 
insurance, an increased government subsidy 
and the taking over by the government of 
supplementary payments, the addition of a 
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new wage group for higher wages, and a slight 
extension of the qualifying period necessary 
for acquiring pension rights. 


Use of Surplus Resources of Unemployment 
Insurance —Under the unemployment insur- 
ance scheme, 6:5 per cent of wages is still 
levied in contributions, of which about one 
per cent of wages is paid in annual contri- 
butions to the invalidity, old-age and sur- 
vivors’ insurance institutions. Unemployment 
insurance thus retains 5:5 per cent of the wages 
total, an amount which is at present con- 
siderably in excess of its needs. Under the 
new Act, the surplus will be used for setting 
up a special fund for family allowances and 
for financing measures to combat unemploy- 
ment. 


Special Fund for Family Allowances—The 
government considers it indispensable to en- 
courage large families among insured per- 
sons and has therefore created a special fund 
for family allowances. Every year from 1938 


Survey of Silicosis Compensation 


In pursuance of a suggestion that all possible 
useful information regarding the application 
of compensation in respect of silicosis, be 
assembled and disseminated, the International 
Labour Office has recently published a new 
study on workmen’s compensation for this 
disease. 


According to this study the different systems 
of providing compensation for silicosis may 
be classified as follows: compensation by 
special legislation; compensation by work- 
men’s compensation legislation; (a) under a 
schedule, (b) by one or more special schemes; 
blanket coverage. 


In view of the impossibility of analysing all 
existing legislative measures, it was con- 
sidered preferable to present in detail three 
typical systems of legislation in force, namely, 
those followed, firstly in the Union of South 
Africa (special legislation), secondly in Great 
Britain (special schemes), and thirdly in Ger- 
many (schedule). 


Analysis of these Acts is given in accordance 
with a plan which has been made as uniform 
as possible in order that the results may be 
comparable: legislation, scope of legislation, 
right to compensation, certification of the 
disease, benefits, review, procedure for 
settling disputes, administration of compensa- 
tion, prevention. 


At the end of the first part (Union of South 
Africa) there is a note on medical examina- 
tions. At the end of the third part (Ger- 
many) there are two notes dealing respectively 
with undertakings subject to accident insur- 


to 1941 a sum equal to one per cent of the 
wages of insured persons will be paid into 
this fund by the unemployment insurance 
institution; the annual income from this con- 
tribution is estimated at 270 or 280 million 
marks. Family allowances will be granted 
to active members of insurance funds who 
fulfil certain conditions; these conditions, the 
amount of the allowances, and details of 
administration will be specified in an Order. 
Measures to Combat Unemployment —After 
deducting the annual contributions to workers’ 
and salaried employees’ insurance and to the 
special fund for family allowances, the unem- 
ployment insurance scheme will still have avail- 
able a sum equal to about 4:5 per cent of 
wages. If the labour market continues to main- 
tain its present favourable situation, this rev- 
enue will considerably exceed the expenses of 
the scheme. The new Act places this possible 
surplus at the disposal of the government, in 
order to allow the latter to make provision 
against a fresh outbreak of unemployment. 


ance and with silicosis and silicosis complicated 
by tuberculosis. 

The volume also contains seven appendices 
dealing with the following questions: compen- 
sation of occupational diseases by the system 
of blanket coverage; terminology of radio- 
graphic findings in respect of silicosis; radio- 
graphic technique in respect of silicosis; stages 
of silicosis, silicosis statistics; industries and 
processes involving exposure to silicosis; 
pneumoconioses legislation. 





World Economic Survey 

The Economic Intelligence Service of the 
League of Nations has issued the sixth in its 
annual series entitled “World Economic Sur- 
vey” (1986-37). The series was undertaken in 
consequence of resolutions passed by the 
Assembly of the League in 1930 and 1931. 

The extent of the subjects covered by the 
survey is reflected in the subject headings of 
the various sections into which the report is 
divided. The headings are as follows: An 
alignment of Currencies; Factors of Expan- 
sion; Production Stocks and Trade; Rising 

rice-Levels; The Improvement of Labour 
Conditions. (This section is divided into the 
four following-sub-sections; Increased Em- 
ployment; The Hard Core of Unemployment; 
The Movement for Higher Wages and The 
Widening Scope of Labour Legislation); and 
Increasing World Trade; The Conflict in 
Commercial Policy; The Control of Credit 
and The Economic Situation in July, 1937. 

The publication also contains a chronological 


list of economic events occurring during 1936 
and up until July 31, 1937. 
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LEAGUE OF NATIONS INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


Governing Body to Meet in London in 
October 


At the eighty-second session of the Govern- 
ing Body of the International Labour Office 
held in Geneva early in February, the repre- 
sentative of the British Government invited 
the governing body to hold its regular autumn 
session in London next October and expressed 
the hope that the meeting would greatly in- 
crease the number of human contacts between 
the organization and Great Britain. He stated 
that his government took this opportunity 
of re-affirming its faith in the International 
Labour Organization, whose object is the co- 
operation between governments, employers and 
workers in the improvement of social condi- 
tions and in the promotion of peace. 


The representative of the government of 
the United States warmly thanked the British 
Government for the invitation, which came 
from a nation which had played a very great 
role in the formation and work of the organi- 
zation. He felt that the invitation was a 


tribute to the vitality of the organization—. 


a quality attested by a steady and un- 
broken record of substantial achievement— 
and affirmed his government’s faith in the 
ideals. 

The workers’ representative from France 
stated that the invitation was all the more 
significant at the present time, because it 
showed that one great industrial democracy 
remained faithful to the principles and tradi- 
tions of the International Labour Organiza- 
tion. 


The representatives of the Mexican and 
Chilean governments associated themselves 
with the expressions of thanks which were 
_ given to the British government. 


The British representative thanked the gov- 
erning body for the warm welcome it had 
given:to the invitation and hoped that the 
session at London would be a fruitful one for 
world social progress. 


Recent Voyage of Director to the East 


During the eighty-second session of the 
Governing Body of the International Labour 
Office, Mr. Harold Butler, the Director of 
the International Labour Organization, gave 
a preliminary account of his recent voyage 
to Malaya, the Netherlands Indies, Ceylon, 


Pondicherry and India, at the invitation of 
all the governments concerned. During his 
trip Mr. Butler was much impressed by the 
undoubted prestige which the I.L.O. enjoys 
in every country which he visited. 

In Ceylon and India, both British and 
French, the workers’ organizations look to 
Geneva for assistance and guidance, and freely 
acknowledge the help which they have re- 
ceived through the ratification of conventions 
and the attention paid to the representations 
of workers’ organizations. Employers are for 
the most part anxious to improve conditions, 
wherever they believe themselves able to do 
so without prejudice to their business. The 
director found little real resentment against 
recent legislation in India and a general readi- 
ness to consider the possibility of further 
progress, provided that it was applied equally 
by their competitors in Europe and Asia. He 
was able to appreciate on the spot the great 
differences which exist between the social prob- 
lem as seen from the standpoints of the East 
and of Europe and America. He announced 
that he hoped in April to present a more de- 
tailed report containing some appreciation of 
the labour conditions and problems of the 
countries visited but he wished at once to 
thank the authorities of those countries for the 
welcome given him and the facilities afforded. 





Composition of the Wage-earning Class in 
the United States 


The last general census of the United States 
was taken in 1930, but the recent registration 
under new federal insurance legislation has 
put into the hands of the Social Security Board, 
which administers that legislation, new data 
on a large proportion of the employed persons 
in the country. A study of the records of the 
first 11,500,000 applicants for registration reveals 
that the wage-earning class thus represented 
is a younger group than the wage-earning class 
of 1930. 

In 1930 only 50°36 per cent of wage-earners 
were under thirty-five years of age. Of the 
recent registrants referred to above 54:12 per 
cent are under that age. There is also a 
higher percentage of women among employed 
persons, women having been only twenty-two 
per cent of the wage-earners in 1930, and 
being twenty-seven per cent of those regis- 
tered for insurance. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN CANADA, FEBRUARY, 1938 


a ee following information as to the em- 
ployment situation in Canada is based 
upon reports from the following sources :— 

(1) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
receives reports each month from most of the 
larger employers of labour throughout Canada 
in all industries except agriculture, fishing, 
hunting and highly specialized business, the 
returns being from firms employing fifteen 
workers or more. The number of firms so 
reporting on March 1 was 10,416, the em- 
ployees on their payrolls numbering 1,027,992 
persons. 

(2) The Department of Labour receives 
reports from local trade unions throughout 
Canada, showing the number of their members 
who were unemployed in the period under 
review. The number of unions reporting for 
February was 1,904, having an aggregate mem- 
bership of 220,967 persons, 13-7 per cent of 


whom were without employment on March 
1. It should be understood that the report on 
the number of unemployed workers refers only 
to organized labour, definite figures not being 
available as to the number of unorganized 
workers who were without employment during 
the period reviewed. 

(3) The Department of Labour receives 
reports from 70 centres in which the Employ- 
ment Service of Canada is situated, showing 
the number of applications for work, the 
existing vacancies and the number of work- 
people placed in positions. 

(4) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
receives each month detailed statistics from 
58 cities throughout Canada showing the value 
of permits granted during the period for 
various classes of building construction, these 
figures indicating the degree of activity pre- 
vailing in the building trades. 


(1) Employment Situation at the beginning of March, 1938, as Reported 
by Employers 


Industrial employment at the beginning of 
March showed a contraction, which was in 
the main due to unusually large seasonal re- 
ductions in logging, following a winter of 
great activity in bush’ operations. The 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics tabulated re- 
turns from 10,416 employers throughout 
Canada, whose payrolls were reduced from 
1,052,699 persons at February 1 to 1,027,992 
at March 1. The crude index, based on the 
1926 average as 100, stood at 107-8 at the 
latest date, compared with 110-4 in the pre- 
ceding month, and 102-:8 at March 1, 1937. 
The experience of the last seventeen years 
shows that, on the average, there has been 
little change in employment between Febru- 
ary 1. and March 1, gains in ten of these 
years just about offsetting losses in the re- 
maining seven. After correction for seasonal 
trend, the index therefore declined, standing 
at 112-3 at March 1, compared with 114:7 
at the beginning of February. The season- 
ally-adjusted index, however, was higher than 
at March 1, 1937; it was also higher than in 
any month of the period from midsummer of 
1930 to May, 1937. 


Moderate improvement occurred in manu- 
facturing* at March 1, 1938, but the advance 
in this division was on a smaller scale than 
that indicated on the average at the same date 
in the years, 1921-1937; the additions to staffs 
in leather, lumber, textile, chemical and iron 
and steel factories were most noteworthy. 





*See footnote on page 426. 


Among the non-manufacturing industries, 
highway and railway construction and main- 
tenance showed heightened activity. On the 
other hand, logging, as already mentioned, re- 
ported exceptionally pronounced seasonal de- 
clines, some 22,450 men having been released 
from the co-operating camps. Mining, com- 
munications, transportation, building construc- 
tion, services and retail trade showed curtail- 
ment. The losses in mining and transporta- 
tion were less than average for March 1, those 
in communications, services and trade were 
rather greater than usual, while those in con- 
struction approximated the average. 


For March 1, 1937, statistics had been re- 
ceived from 9,988 employers with a combined 
working force of 975,862 persons, compared 
with 987,879 in the preceding month. The 
index number then was lower by five points 
than at the latest date. 

The index numbers of employment at March 
1 in the years since 1927 are as follows:— 
1938, 107-8; 1937, 102-8; 1936, 98-9; 1935, 
96-4; 1934, 92-7; 1933, 76-9; 1932, 88-7; 1931, 
100-2; 1930, 110-2; 1929, 111-4 and 1928, 102-6. 

The Census Analysis Branch of the Domin- 
ion Bureau of Statistics prepares monthly esti- 
mates of the total number of wage-earners in 
all industries, of those in employment and 
those unemployed. The latest estimates show 
that the number of men and women available 
for employment in Canada in January was 
greater than in that month in other years, 
with the exception of January, 1937, when 
the figure was the same. The number in 
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employment was also at its maximum Maritime Provinces—There was a _ con- 
for January; the number unemployed, siderable reduction in employment in the 


though lower than in any January in the 
period, 1931-1937, was considerably higher 
than in any preceding year for which esti- 
mates have been prepared. As compared 
with December, 1937, there was a seasonal 
increase of some 22,000 in the estimated 
number of unemployed in all industries 
throughout the Dominion. 


Maritime Provinces as a whole, the 719 
reporting employers reducing their staffs from 
81,192 at February 1, to 78,250 at the 
beginning of March; the loss occurred mainly 
in logging, but there were small decreases 
in manufacturing, mining, trade, highway 
work, transportation and communications. 
On the other hand, iron and steel plants and 


EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 


Norre.—The curve is based on the number of employees at work on the first day of the month 
as indicated by the firms reporting, in comparison with the average number of employees 
they reported during the calendar year 1926 as 100. 
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Employment by Economic Areas 


The trend was moderately upward at the 
beginning of March in Prince Edward Island, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta, but employment 
declined in Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba and _ British 
Columbia, Quebec showing the most pro- 
nounced contraction; this was mainly due to 
exceptionally large seasonal losses in logging 
operations. Activity in all five economic 
areas continued above the level indicated at 
the same date of last year. 


JAE MAMJ.JA.S.O.N.D. SEM AMJJ-AS.O.ND. JF MAMJJAS.O.N.D JF MAMJ.J.A.S.O.ND. 
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railway construction and maintenance afforded 
rather more employment. Curtailment had 
also been indicated at March 1, 1937, when 
the index was slightly lower than that of 
108-3 at the date under review. Reports for 
the beginning of March of last year had been 
tabulated from 688 firms, whose payrolls 
aggregated 76,826 persons, compared with 
77,468 in the preceding month. 
Quebec——Employment in Quebec showed a 
large decrease, which exceeded that recorded 
at the beginning of March, 1937, and was 
also larger than the small loss which has 
been the average change between February 1 
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and March 1 in the last seventeen years. 
There was improvement in manufacturing at 
the date under review, notably in leather, 
lumber, textile and chemical plants; trans- 
portation and highway and railway construc- 
tion, and maintenance also afforded greater 
employment. On the other hand, logging 
recorded a very substantial contraction as the 
active season drew to a close, and there was 
also curtailment in building, services and 
trade. Statements were tabulated from 2,509 
firms, whose payrolls aggregated 306,764 
employees, as against 319,242 at the beginning 
of February. The index, at 110-1, was several 
points higher than at March 1, 1937, when it 
stood at 102-5; the latter was computed 
from information furnished by 2,380 estab- 
lishments, with 284,523 persons on their pay- 
rolls, a decrease of 11,434 from their staffs 
at February 1, 1937. 

Ontarto—Further contractions were noted 
in Ontario, where the 4,615 co-operating 
employers released 9,677 persons from their 
forces, bringing them to 443,444 at March 1. 
The trend of employment at that date in 
the years for which statistics are available 
has not invariably been upward, although the 


average change in the years since 1920 has 
been a small increase. The index, at 113-7, 
was nearly five points higher than at the 
beginning of March in 1937, when it stood 
at 108-9; the 4,449 firms, whose returns were 
then tabulated had employed 422,980 workers. 

There was a falling-off in factory employ- 
ment in Ontario at the date under review, 
the co-operating manufacturers having released 
1,638 workers from their staffs. The reduc- 
tiom occurred mainly in pulp and paper, 
beverage and tobacco works. Among the non- 
manufacturing classes, trade, transportation 
and construction were slacker, while logging 
showed a considerable decline as the season’s 
operations neared completion. 

Prairie Provinces—As a result of improve- 
ment in Saskatchewan and Alberta, there was 
a moderate increase in employment in the 
Prairie Provinces as a unit at March 1; the 
trend there has been downward at that date 
in fifteen of the seventeen preceding years 
for which statistics are available, so that the 
advance at the beginning of March is contra- 
seasonal in character. The index number, at 
92-2, was slightly higher than that of 91-3 
at the same date in 19387, when a small 


Taste .—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY ECONOMIC AREAS 


(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 





Canada 


Deu Maritime : Prairie British 
Provinces Quebec Ontario Provinces | Columbia 
SAY IFEW geetTi Bei Kt) HUERTA Ce ae 89-1 101-8 84-6 91-8 90-4 77:5 
TA Be oe) BAIR Os i a Ee ones ok oe pena ivi 82-9 90-6 76:8 87-0 83-8 75°7 
Ui SW ge ts Wi Mh Sis OR RI SE CE ale es ee 91-0 101-7 83-8 96-7 88-3 81-5 
Marsal PL O24 iin iy pis revel tie ter ho lalhs DARIN: Ela Gian oad 91-8 92-5 89-1 95-6 88-9 86-2 
VEST MOD eC CA ee Bis MANO tress h calepaten te 88-1 91-7 85-4 90-5 84-4 87-0 
Mar al 1926 su hoard oti eee he a 92-6 99-6 89-6 95-0 88-0 91-6 
DE re C'S gut RE DAy ed tas arcana naa Poe eM Arba ae 97-5 97-4 96-2 100-1 95-2 93-0 
TiN Bem apt WTP RY ASAI see ay SM ARTE SM TOR 0 102-6 97-5 100-9 106-3 101-8 97-0 
DANE guliae 0 Rea 24 aD bana nes RR dee a 111-4 106-8 104-7 118-4 112-3 103-7 
IM Ariel su DOO ee eis eprom lh Tee) cy mai ta 110-2 110-2 106-6 115-6 105-3 104-2 
INE AS ed Sed Sesh eaten shee AT Sede airbag SR el gant ch Sb alinlane 100-2 104-5 99-7 101-6 98-6 93-8 
DY Rete 1 Ua AR ls Ns teases ee al Srl t Gn gee ACPA 8 88-7 93-1 86-5 91-8 88-2 78°7 
Ae ey Hs ee a SO Ta Ea ee den Re ai 76-9 76:8 74:1 79-8 80-0 67:7 
Yeh he Bae 1S 2: Rea ee eo ray Ot Gea ER 92-7 103-2 89-1 97-8 83-8 85+6 
Maret OS a erie eet A MRS et BB ea 96-4 98-6 91-3 103-5 87-2 91-9 
MVC cirri LOS G Co eietn i Maral pales Wn Maine tee Mely om 2) a ea 98-9 101-7 95-1 108-8 95-1 92-4 
PAN ROLL OS Hitec eee eae oe ES Mao ae 103-8 109-5 104-0 107-5 94-2 95-4 
SE) o fee BA HO oe HR ie NE tay Vd SR Uae MER TO ALR 104-1 107°5 106-7 108-4 91-4 91-3 
Meare Pb tas eens cee OR ipa crate St tees aecae ding wee 102-8 106-6 102-5 108-9 91-3 89-2 
PASTA ied Sy take cal hk pao ere ae ee Ree neTELeae Sak RNG star's la ake 103-0 105-4 102-2 108-8 89-4 97-5 
IY Eh) PRED MR ES ee A ic rahe 106-3 110-7 105-2 111-2 93-2 103-4 
DUNO Lal es UE ONE Vice te) Sameer eer ON ecere ep 114-3 122-0 113-6 118-8 99-3 112-2 
FV glk (9 Re igi Me re ean A at) A a ee Le 119-1 135-8 118-0 122-2 104-0 117-1 
AUS) EAs 3 AON cia tree Riat analarete nialal are ale che aces 120-0 134-3 120-8 122-2 105-6 116-9 
Sept Dasa ecek ee os Seer p tance kale ches ce Sita oe 123-2 135-4 124-5 125-0 109-4 121-2 
OGRE UTC ke Aen ela) A oo eae ae rr ate 125-7 134-9 127-3 130-4 107°6 117-9 
NOVEL ed oe oe RS Bae ae td et RAR a we 125-2 127-3 130-5 130-4 106-2 111-5 
DBO La Detes e.5:5 2 clabara er gh eee elss Rae OE els 5 Reo 121-6 122°5 129-6 125-8 100-5 107-5 
Dans), I9BS eee hh a PER oe he 113-4 115-8 119-7 117-5 96-2 97-8 
Bebe ions kane ss «cheered ee eee tet 110-4 112-3 114-5 116-2 91-7 96-4 
IN dies EN NG ORL ek ee ne eae 107-8 108-3 110-1 113-7 92-2 96-2 
Relative Weight of Employment by Economic 
AressiasabiMarchiivlOsso a 2c cs cece eel ee + 100-0 7:6 29-8 43-1 11-5 8-0 





Nore.—The ‘Relative Weight”’, as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated areas, to the total 
number of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. 
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decrease from the preceding month had been 
shown. Data were tabulated from 1,498 estab- 
lishments with 117,703 employees at March 1, 
1938, compared with 117,076 in their last 
report. Within the manufacturing industry 
there was a reduction in the animal food and 
pulp and paper divisions, but improvement 
was indicated in lumber, textile and iron and 
steel plants, resulting in a fair-sized gain in 
manufacturing as a whole. Railway and 
highway construction and maintenance and 
transportation also showed heightened activity, 
while curtailment was noted in logging. The 
1,440 employers making returns for March 1 
of last year had reported 116,066 men and 
women on their payrolls, compared with 
116,251 at the first of February, 1937. 


British Columbia—The manufacture of 
lumber and iron and steel products showed 
an increase, while food and pulp and: paper 
plants were rather slacker; factory employ- 
ment as a whole advanced, but the tendency 
in most other groups was moderately down- 
ward, the largest losses being in logging, 


shipping and trade. The working forces of 
the 1,075 co-operating employers aggregated 
81,831 persons, as compared with 82,057 in 
the preceding month. The reduction, though 
small, was contra-seasonal, employment at 
March 1 in many years of the record having 
advanced; however, declines on a larger scale 
had been recorded at that date in both 1937 
and 1936. The index, at 96:2, was higher 
than at March 1 of last year, when it had 
stood at 89-2; the 1,031 firms then furnishing 
statistics had employed 75,467 workers. 

Index numbers of employment by economic 
areas are given in Table 1. 


Employment by Cities 


Employment decreased in five of the eight 
cities for which separate tabulations are made, 


Toronto, Ottawa, Hamilton, Windsor and 
Vancouver showing curtailment, while the 
tendency in Montreal, Quebec City and 


Winnipeg was upward. The situation in most 
of these centres was similar to or slightly 
better than that indicated by the employers 


TABLE II.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PRINCIPAL CITIES 


(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 


— Montreal Quebec Toronto 

Mar Sass 02900 Use. SiG Wee Ga eg st aa 90-5 
Miarrit and O03 terceenyeliy Oi Oimemeneseins 94-7 
WEY aa WAG Ip SU Malad te 88-0 sae nee 93-4 
J eh Rn aL Se a 87-8 94-2 90-4 
Mary Te TO20 se ea. 90-8 93-3 96-2 
Marie PP 102 7a ea! 95-8 99-9 99-6 
Mart) T1928 ee are: 101-0 106-3 106-4 
Mee T1929 ee erway 107°5 112-8 116-6 
Mars 151930 2h Oe oe 108-7 110-0 115-9 
Mark i 1930/5) ber a) 105-1 123-3 107-5 
Var TT OS 2 Omer tS. 2. 89-8 101-9 97-8 
Wari Lt iOsose ceeds 75:8 92-3 84-4 
Mare i 1934 Grea. a 82-6 93-2 91-1 
Marts 15) 1035 vl. ee 86-3 94-0 94-0 
Marke T1936 Ha. ea 87-5 93-3 97-8 
Janke PM TOS 7 Rete. ee 90-4 92-0 103-4 
BiG LE RRL La 8, 91-8 91-7 101-9 
UY esa Ue ar eG, 92-6 92-7 103-2 
PNDpEAb: Lao) Ree cere. 96-8 93-3 105-8 
1M ot Wee Ot 9 101-1 97-6 107-4 
JETS a OE Be En @ Se 105-2 101-6 108-7 
Mallya 1c tere eee. SR, 105-5 106-4 109-5 
PAVIS | Stee MOS, DAS 105-2 108-6 107-8 
Sep uel stats sue es oe 107-6 110-0 110-0 
COXS as is Aas a an ee 107-4 107-2 112-6 
INOW PR hehe et. 106-4 103-8 112-7 
WDeoh 1 peer nes OE. 104°3 99-3 111-9 
Wane 1; LOSS 99-0 100-0 108-4 
1) oy Ie tra ee 97-5 97-9 106-1 
TT Pe ed ahs P 98-5 99-7 105°6 
Relative Weight of 

Employment by 

Cities as at March 

1 Ue I foe en ER 14-4 1-3 12-8 


Ottawa Hamilton Windsor Winnipeg | Vancouver 
Bbc ame eg ar tai OE 1 Uh 84-5 78-9 
98-2 QSOs eee cca 88-4 78°3 
95-1 SiGe lee Vek verse oe 85-8 81-5 
92-2 poy OR I eee a 84-6 88-1 
90-8 93-1 100-1 92-9 93-2 
96-0 99-1 102-4 99-4 99-1 
105-2 101-7 103-4 101-9 99-9 
109-4 123-5 168-5 107-6 104-5 
116-0 120-4 136°:7 104-6 108-3 
117-5 105-6 95-5 98-0 108-2 
96-6 90-4 80-4 88-5 87-8 
85-5 70:8 70-5 78-0 80-5 
96-7 81-0 97-7 79°7 84-1 
99-0 85-8 127-0 83-3 90-0 
101-4 97-1 117-7 94-1 96-9 
102-8 99-0 137-1 92-4 105-3 
98-8 101-7 145-2 89-4 104-7 
99-8 103-7 146-8 90-8 103-8 
101-9 108-2 151-4 91-6 104-4 
106-6 111-9 152-9 93-5 105-6 
111-8 114-2 153-1 96-5 110-8 
114-9 116-3 149-8 99-2 114-8 
112-7 117-7 135-0 97-6 117-3 
113-7 119-4 132-2 98-8 119-6 
114-4 117-3 146-2 97-6 117-9 
111-7 119-4 154-1 98-0 115-0 
105-2 116-2 153-1 95-4 109-5 
104-9 109-8 147-8 92-0 108-4 
101-4 107-9 154-3 89-3 105-3 
99-7 106-1 153-1 89-6 104-2 
1-3 3°3 2-0 3°8 3°3 





Nore.—The ‘‘Relative Weight”’, as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated city, to the total 
number of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. 
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furnishing information for March 1, 1937; in 
Winnipeg, however, the index was lower by 
about one point. 


Montreal—Additions to staffs were reported, 
on the whole, in Montreal; there was improve- 
ment in manufacturing (chiefly in leather, 
textile, chemical and iron and steel factories), 


and transportation was also brisker. On the 
other hand, building, services and _ trade 
showed moderate curtailment. Statements 


were tabulated from 1,434 firms employing 
148,149 workers, as compared with 146,718 in 
the preceding month. For March 1 of last 
year, 1,377 employers had reported 139,271 
men and women on their staffs; the index 
then had been lower, standing at 92-6, as 
compared with 98-5 at the latest date. 


Quebec—Manufacturing afforded more 
employment, mainly in the leather group, and 
transportation was also rather busier; con- 
struction, however, showed a falling off. The 
working forces of the 178 co-operating estab- 
lishments totalled 13,320 persons, compared 
with 13,087 at February 1, 19388. The index 


date in 1937, when a smaller advance had 
been indicated; statements were then tabu- 
lated from 176 firms with 12,371 workers. 


Toronto.—Activity increased moderately in 
manufacturing, the largest gains being in the 
textile, leather and iron and steel groups, 
while there was a decline in food and printing 
and paper factories. Transportation, construc- 
tion and trade also released employees. 
Returns were received from 1,576 firms, 
employing 131,464 men and women at the 
beginning of March, as compared with 131,990 
at February 1. The index, standing at 105-6, 
was higher than at March 1, 1937, although 
improvement had then been indicated by the 
1,521 employers making returns, whose staffs 
aggregated 128,213. 


Ottawa —Employment 
moderate curtailment; manufacturing, con- 
struction and trade were rather slacker, 
while little general change was recorded in 
other industries. The 202 co-operating estab- 
lishments reported a total payroll of 13,222 
persons at the date under review, as com- 


in Ottawa showed 











was several points higher than at the same pared with 13,454 at February 1. The index 
Taste IITI.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES. 
(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 
All 
== Tndus- Manf. Log Min Comm Trans Constr. Serv. Trade 
tries 

Marah CO Neue, 120) ON Tee 89-1 91-6 147-7 97-1 89-4 88:5 54-7 80-5 91-3 
Marr sil O20 a ain 2) er ae 82-9 84-5 98-9 94-5 83-8 89-7 51-3 77-7 87-5 
Marin O28 eens ok ae 91-0 94-7 160-3 103-1 83-7 92-1 51-4 78-0 88-2 
Mae yO Ory ap ie It! a 91-8 93-1 163-9 104-3 90-5 93-2 57-0 88-7 90-5 
IVE mo D ihc eviye Nh 88-1 88-6 146-2 97-2 91-3 90-1 58-8 88-7 91-3 
Mart AG 2G) mui iil) a.) eee 92-6 94-9 139-0 93-0 94-7 92-3 65:6 93-0 95-8 
By Con, Lin Lae SAR oe Dae 97-5 99-8 137-5 101-6 99-8 95-7 72°3 97-3 101-2 
Mari l O08 sage! i be 102-6 104-7 159-6 111-4 101-2 97-3 73°3 105:3 109-7 
Marr) LOO. apa) es 111-4 115-7 167-8 115-9 112-0 99-8 80-0 118-4 117°8 
Mar Ls O30 se eo 110-2 110-9 178-3 119-8 118-7 97-7 83-7 125-0 123-0 
Morsehl OlOST este see Ree 100-2 97-6 82-7 109-5 103-9 93-2 101-1 121-8 122-0 
aA SLO 2 aN i) ae 88-7 87-0 60-6 101-1 95-2 81-9 83-3 114-7 113-6 
Maryn lehOSs tomar oa nan 76:9 75-8 57-1 94-6 85-6 74-1 56-5 102-9 107°3 
Wileeheee My TORY ie ew a een Te 92-7 86-5 153-3 108-9 76:7 78-0 100-8 109-3 112-5 
Marat O25 nie a and 96-4 92-7 166-9 118-8 77°5 76°5 94-2 111-7 116-7 
IMATE OSG decdpe ek tole 98-9 99-5 147-0 129-1 77:7 78-9 78-2 117°5 123-1 
PLAID EOS pcte tA cet aN 103-8 102-4 242-1 145-6 80-7 81-4 61-2 124-8 136-9 
BOD MN le heey Roe ace 104-1 105-3 244-4 147-6 79-8 80-7 57-2 119-1 128-4 
UV ToD 0 Fe eT ee 102-8 107-6 193°3 145-8 80-8 79°6 52°8 118-9 126-1 
PAB EUED Se: 2.2 ts einen OSE 103-0 110-8 132-5 146-0 81-4 79-5 53-7 122-7 127-5 
In Spe 70) eae oe Fe rae Meee 106:3 113-8 86-7 147-4 82-9 85-1 71-4 125-2 128-4 
wuneg eet eee 114°3 117-9 109-1 151-9 85-6 86-7 105-2 129-0 131-5 
July Mls) epee ee eae 119-1 119-0 125-0 153-6 88-0 89-4 128-5 137-5 133-4 
PNY at Pe RP ore, At Ree Ca 120-0 118-1 124-7 153-7 89-9 89-1 139-8 141-7 132-2 
Septewls i ce ween cs pas 123-2 121-2 143-4 159-1 90-9 89-7 144-5 146-6 130°9 
OLS TSE ARES | Sette Bed sep creat 8 125-7 121-7 208-5 163-9 90-5 90-4 144-3 135-4 133-4 
IN VAR 1: PE Ame ae, Eee 125-2 119-0 305-3 161-1 88-9 87-2 131-7 131-0 137-0 
JDGCRE Loo AME aves «ee 121-6 116-3 355°4 162°3 85-9 84-1 104-2 130-6 139-6 
AT wl WIGS Siti as ee: eae 113-4 108-6 323-6 155-2 85-1 82-0 81-9 132-5 141-7 
TMS) oat 'G Meth ed yaa MARE 110-4 110-3 290-7 154:3 82-9 79-6 71°6 128-4 127-9 
PD Sel ee eee es ne, 107-8 110-5 212-7 153-9 82-2 79-0 71-4 127-1 126-0 
Relative Weight of Em- 

ployment by Industries 

as at March 1, 1938....... 100-0 54-7 6-0 6-9 2-1 9-2 8-3 2-7 10-1 


Norr.—The ‘‘Relative Weight’, as given bes above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated industry, to the 


total number of all employees reported in Cana 


a by the firms making returns at the date under review. 
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was practically the same as at the beginning 
of March, 1937, when an upward tendency 
had been indicated by the 201 firms whose 
data were tabulated, and who then employed 
13,240 men and women. 


Hamilton—A further decline occurred in 
Hamilton, mainly in manufacturing, the 
greatest losses being in the iron and steel 
industries. Construction and trade, on the 
other hand, were rather brisker. An aggregate 
staff of 34,216 was reported by the 296 con- 
cerns whose returns were tabulated, and who 
employed 34,807 persons in their last report. 
An advance had been recorded at the same 
date of last year, but the level of employ- 
ment then was slightly lower, the index 
standing at 103-7, as compared with 106:1 at 
March 1, 1988. For the beginning of March, 
1937, 291 employers had reported 33,436 
workers on their paylists. 


Windsor—The trend was downward in 
Windsor, where manufacturing was not quite 
so active, there being a falling-off in the iron 


and steel division. There were only slight 
changes in the other groups. Data were 
received from 183 establishments, with 20,912 
employees, or 152 fewer than at February 1. 
Employment was brisker than at the same 
date in 1937, when an increase had been 
recorded; the 175 firms whose statistics were 
received for March 1, 1987, had a staff of 
20,041. 


Winnipeg —Heightened activity was noted 
in Winnipeg, where 486 concerns reported 
38,642 employees, as against 38,524 in the 
preceding month. There was an increase in 
manufacturing (principally of iron and steel 
and textile products) and in construction, but 
trade was quieter. Employment was in 
slightly smaller volume than at March 1 of 
last year, when a larger gain had _ been 
registered; 481 employers then reported 38,885 
men and women on their staffs, compared with 
38,263 at February 1, 1987. 


Vancouver—Manufacturing recorded a 
moderate increase in Vancouver, mainly in 


TasLE IV.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES (Averace 1926=1090) 


Industries 1Relative 


Weight 


or 


RRO Deb ®t me Dwr bh noe 


VEANULAGEUTIN GL aac ae. ade la eet) Pe 
Animal products--eaiDlev. soe. se dee oes 
HUT ANG Products ci2)to. ees es eee ee 
eavher and productsn sec. ct Gece atti elec us 

Boots andishoce ts, . cine arama. s cake nese 
OMIM DER, ANAGDT OCUCES detuned aiciels eivations hie dic ote Pose 
Rough and dressed lumber................... 
J Ubaeresqva eevee Ne Ub td SUG MOE VERE Dis Geta AREAS Re Eee 
Opwerilumber products... eee cs sic sfcleeone: 
Musicaltinstruments Sayyed... Vana. oS! 
Plant products—edibles <2... 5 ctiecijcleince sconces 
Pulp and paper products 
Pulpiandspaper WwAeh seems eee See 
PAD DLOGUCHS ii. NN RONG cts faa Ueto ise sist 
PRNTLINS ANC PUDLSHNe Te Meee cn tees 4 
Bib heriproguctscan we LIE ae. cde wes 
Eextilesproguees in. a iiiee is clea ORs aca ato 
Peireade arm ana Clover, week. sere slate ante 
Cottonsyarnrandclotheae). “yatains: tek ..ahnek 
WW oollenvyarn- and iclotints s.9) shale dems fess 
Artificial silk and silk goods................. 
Hosierysand: knit goods)... ma. buses . Sede 
Garments and personal furnishings........... 
Other textile, producteaijateestenuins ooece «cae. 
MRO DACCO ray reanie oe Pos saskiv eines eels seme 
ISGVETALES (MINT Mirra tele ia SRS Bees Cates Le ee 
Chemicals and allied products................+. 
Clay, glass and stone products...............+- 
Mlectric light and power ssc He seek. C2 
Mectrical ADDAT ALIS chm wteleieel shecsudl elbactcleke poe el is cvoseus 
HrOnrAnd SEC! PrOdUCtsa ts. sere ues ete ah acer 
Crude, rolled and forged products............ 
Machinery (other than vehicles)............. 
Agricultural implements...............-0000: 
handy ehicles:s.;. sowintoreciws. 221k. 6s). 
ANTOMO ONES ANG DALLES .cdac cele cee eet «8 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing 
Hleatinevappliances. 24) Lait teeter. ke bile a. oes 
Iron and steel fabrication, n.€.8......0<.+..... 
Foundry and machine shop products......... 
Other iron and steel products................. 
Non-ferrous. metal products.............s00000% 
Non-metallic mineral products................- 
MESCOLAnCOUSH Terence oe ee luers 





— 


— 
boo mee COR pt mre Cobo 





err 
aie Shae aan, Sle eC Moe o ERE mae’ Maho a kaa. a. ioe Gites “ge 
CURDS HOO DNIOCIW WO TWWOIW ODO POONTON OOO DMODOUNMONNORRPNOOCUONNNA 


Mar. 1 Feb. 1 Mar. 1 Mar. 1 Mar. 1 Mar. 1 
1938 1938 1937 1936 1935 1934 
110-5 110-3 107-6 99-5 92-7 86-5 
119-6 122-5 117-8 107-2 101-7 96-0 

82-0 76-1 81-2 81-3 75-4 71-8 
108-4 103-9 114-2 111-7 104-0 97-0 
113-5 108-4 118-2 116-3 108-4 105-1 

74-5 72-0 271-6 65-9 63°3 59-5 

61-7 58-0 59-3 55-3 51-2 48-0 

84-1 85-7 86-0 77-6 72-1 72-9 
107-4 105-2 298-7 89-7 93-4 85-1 

42-5 40-3 44.4 42-0 33-0 33-2 
103-1 104-7 2100-4 96-7 90-9 88-0 
103-8 107-0 2103-9 96-3 91-1 88-2 

92-2 97-5 95-1 84-8 78-4 75-6 
129-6 129-2 2127-4 114-5 106-4 100-4 
110-1 111-8 107-3 105-3 102-6 100-8 

98-5 100-0 2101-1 95-5 94-1 91-0 
124-6 122-8 2124-5 116-9 110-1 106-9 
136-6 137-5 139-3 132-3 125-7 122-8 
100-2 99-9 100-5 93-8 86:8 88-1 
137-6 143-8 147-5 139-7 133-9 132-2 
530-4 533-7 545-5 519-0 509-3 460-1 
124-4 123-1 124-1 123-0 114-9 116-1 
120-3 116-2 115-7 105-9 97-7 91-7 
101-3 98-1 2107-1 94-8 93-8 90-6 
150-1 153-3 123-7 138-8 118-5 119-9 
153-8 156-1 2150-2 129-9 120-9 120-5 
158-3 153-8 2145-5 132-5 123-2 116-1 

76-1 79-8 76-7 67:5 55-5 55°5 
116-0 117-5 112-3 111-5 105-8 104-7 
142-0 142-9 2127-9 115-9 105-2 97-5 
105-3 104-6 2101-4 90-6 82-9 70-5 
126-6 130-2 128-1 110-6 91-8 83-1 
127-5 128-8 117-1 98-0 85-5 71-1 

81-1 76-9 67:5 65-5 56-0 44-4 
100-3 99-5 98-5 91-3 88-4 74-6 
161-2 160-2 161-8 135-8 152-0 96-2 

77-9 76-0 63-8 63-5 65-1 45-4 
110-1 98-8 116-6 99-6 88-5 82-1 
118-5 120-6 102-8 81-8 63-0 50-6 
116-1 117-7 111-9 98-6 88-4 70-7 
102-9 101-4 2100-6 85-9 77°3 70-2 
153-4 154-8 143-8 127-1 114-2 99-7 
149-6 149-7 2139-3 130-2 126-7 128-3 
133-0 131-7 2124-2 117-7 114-2 102-8 





1 For explanation of ‘‘Relative Weight’’, see footnote to Table 3. 


2 Revised. See footnote on page 426. 
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lumber mills; transportation, construction and 
trade, however, showed curtailment. On the 
whole, there was a decrease of 348 persons 
on the payrolls of the 460 co-operating firms, 
who had 33,780 employees. A smaller con- 
traction had been indicated at the same date 
of a year ago, when 4386 employers had 
reported 33,467 workers; the index was then 
fractionally lower than that of 104-2 at the 
latest date, 


Index numbers of employment by cities are 
given in Table 2. 


Employment by Industries 


Manufacturing3—The trend in this group 
was again favourable, although the increase 
was unusually small for the time of year; 
nevertheless, employment was at a higher 
level than at March 1 in 1937, or any earlier 
year since 1930. Statistics were furnished by 
6,019 manufacturers having 561,906 operatives, 
as compared with 560,949 at the beginning 
of February. The most pronounced recovery 
at the date under review took place in 
leather, lumber, textile, chemical and iron and 
steel plants. On the other hand, activity 
declined in food, pulp and paper, rubber, 
tobacco, beverage, clay, glass and stone, elec- 
tric light and power, electrical apparatus and 
non-ferrous metal factories. 


The crude index in manufacturing rose 
from 110-3 at February 1, 1938, to 110-5 at 
the date under review, as compared with 
107-6 at March 1, 1937, and 99-5 at March 1, 
1936. As already mentioned, the gain at the 
latest date was not so large as usual in the 
experience of past years; the seasonally- 
adjusted index therefore declined, falling from 
114-5 in the preceding month to 112-9 at 
the beginning of March, however, it was then 
higher than in any month from March, 1930, 
to April, 1937. 

The following are the unadjusted index 
numbers as at March 1 in the years since 
1926 :—1988, 110-5; 1987, 107-6; 1936, 99-5; 
1935, 92-7; 1934, 86-5; 1933, 75-8; 1932, 87-0; 
1931, 97:6; 1930, 110-9; 1929, 115-7; 1928, 
104-7 and 1927, 99-8. 

A review of the data for March 1, 1987, 
shows that returns had then been received 
from 5,810 manufacturers, whose staffs had 
aggregated 545,168, compared with 533,739 in 
the preceding month. The index then was 





1In order to bring about greater comparability with 

the statistics of the Census of Industry, certain 
changes have been made in the industrial classifica- 
tion of some of the industries included under the 
heading manufacturing, which, as a _ group, 1s not 
altered. The industries principally affected are the 
chemical, non-metallic mineral product and _ miscel- 
laneous schedules, while there are. also slight changes 
in the lumber, vegetable food, pulp and paper, rubber, 
textile, beverage, electrical apparatus and iron and 
steel goups. 


nearly three points lower than at the 


beginning of March of the present year. 


Animal Products, Edible—Employment in 
these industries showed a further decrease, 
mainly in meat-packing plants. The index 
number stood at 119-6, as compared with 
117-8 at March 1, 1937; the curtailment then 
noted had been on a smaller scale. The 
working forces of the 291 reporting establish- 
ments aggregated 23,121 persons, as compared 
with 23,652 at February 1, 1938. 


Leather and Products—There was a con- 
siderable advance in employment in _ this 
division at the beginning of March, according 
to statistics from 299 manufacturers, whose 
payrolls included 22,149 persons, compared 
with 21,220 in the preceding month. The 


* gains occurred mainly in footwear factories 


in Quebec. A larger increase had been noted 
at the corresponding date a year ago, and the 
index number then was higher than at March 
1, 1938. 


Lumber and Products—The trend continued 
favourable in the lumber group; statements 
were tabulated from 877 employers, whose 
staffs totalled 39,690 workers, compared with 
38,341 at February 1. Improvement was in- 
dicated in all five economic areas, that in 
Quebec and British Columbia being most pro- 
nounced. Employment was in greater volume 
than at March 1, 1937, when there had been 
a much smaller advance. 


Plant Products, Edible—A decline was re- 
corded in the edible plant product group, 
chiefly in fruit and vegetable preserving and 
bread and bakery product factories. The 
firms making returns to the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics, 502 in number, had 31,166 workers 
in their employ, or 456 fewer than at the 
beginning of February. The tendency was 
downward in all provinces except Alberta. 
Curtailment had also been indicated at the 
beginning of March last year, but the index 
number then stood at 100-4, compared with 
103-1 at the date under review. 


Pulp and Paper Products—Employment in 
this division showed considerable contraction, 
chiefly in pulp and paper mills and in the 
printing and publishing division; the largest 
losses were in Quebec and Ontario. A com- 
bined working force of 63,227 persons was 
recorded by 616 co-operating manufacturers, 
who had 65,172 employees at February 1. 
The index was practically the same as at 
March 1, 1937, when improvement, on the 
whole, had been reported. 


Rubber Products—There was a decrease in 
employment in rubber factories, 50 of which 
employed 12,315 workers, as compared with 
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12,506 in their last report. The index number, 
at 98-5, was rather lower than at March 1, 
1937, when an advance had been indicated. 


Textile Products—Heightened activity was 
registered in this group, chiefly in garment and 
personal furnishings, headwear and hosiery and 
knitting factories, while cotton mills released 
some employees. The level of employment 
was practically the same as at March 1, 1937; 
the gains then occurring had been on a much 
larger scale. The payrolls of the 1,125 co- 
operating establishments aggregated 107,599 
persons, as compared with 106,092 at February 
1, 1988. Most of the improvement was in 
Quebec. 


Tobacco.—Losses in personnel were noted 
at March 1 in tobacco factories, 46 of which 
reported 12,3880 workers, compared with 12,659 
at February 1. The index, standing at 150-1, 
was higher by some 26 points than at the same 
date of a year ago; a larger decline had then 
been noted. 


Beverages—The trend of employment in 
the production of beverages was downward at 
March 1, when 120 persons were released from 
the stafis of the 138 co-operating plants, whose 
employees numbered 8,137. The index was 
slightly higher than at the same date last 
year. 


Chemical Products—Statistics tabulated 
from 278 chemical plants showed that they 
employed 17,228 persons, compared with 16,744 
in the preceding month. Employment in 
this industry was brisker than at March 1 of 
a year ago, when the movement had also been 
favourable, 


Clay, Glass and Stone Products—There was 
a contraction in building material plants, in 
which employment was at practically the same 
level as at the corresponding date in 1937. 
Statements were compiled from 207 manu- 
facturers with 8,452 employees, as against 8,850 
in the preceding month. 


Electric Light and Power—dActivity in plants 
producing electric power showed a moderate 
recession, according to the 97 co-operating 
firms, who employed 14,653 workers. Most of 
the falling-off took place in Quebec. The 
Dominion index number, at 116-0, was higher 
than that of 112-3 at March 1, 1937, when 
no general change had been noted. 


Electrical Apparatus—Employment in elec- 
trical appliances was somewhat slower than 
in the preceding month; 124 factories reported 
19,232 persons on their payrolls, or 113 fewer 
than at February 1. Improvement had been 
indicated at the beginning of March of last 
year, but the index number then was some 
fourteen points lower. 

55192—5 


Iron and Steel Products—Continued, but 
smaller advances were made in the iron and 
steel industry, in which employment was in 
greater volume than in the late winter of any 
other year since 1980. The largest gains were 
in the agricultural implement, automobile and 
other vehicle, heating appliance and iron pipe 
divisions. Returns were tabulated from 882 
establishments having 137,012 persons in their 
employ, or 904 more than in the preceding 
month. 


Non-Ferrous Metal Products—Smelters and 
refineries released employees, and the lead, tin, 
zinc and copper industries also showed mod- 
erately lowered activity; 177 firms had 24,475 
workers on their payrolls, as against 24,699 at 
the beginning of February. There were small 
reductions in staffs in Quebec, Ontario and 
British Columbia. The level of employment 
was considerably higher than at March 1, 
1937, although a slight advance had then been 
indicated. 


Mineral Products, n.e.s—Statistics tabulated 
from 102 employers in this group showed no 
general change in their forces, which ag- 
gregated 12,506. A minor loss had been 
recorded at the corresponding date a year ago, 
when the index number was over ten points 
lower. 


Logging 


There were very marked seasonal contrac- 
tions in logging camps, in many of which the 
season’s operations were approaching comple- 
tion; 406 firms had 61,190 men in their em- 
ploy, or 22,440 fewer than in their last report. 
The decline involved a substantially larger 
number of workers than that recorded at the 
beginning of March a year ago. However, the 
index was many points higher than at March 1, 
1937, when it stood at 193-3, compared with 
212-7 at the date under review. 

Mining 

Coal—Employment in the mining of coal 
showed a reduction, there being moderate de- 
clines in both Eastern and Western coal-fields. 
One hundred and four operators lowered their 
labour forces from 25,781 persons at Feb- 
ruary 1 to 25,528 at the beginning of March, 
1988. A larger loss in personnel had been 
indicated at March 1, 1937, and the index 
number was then fractionally lower. 


Metallic Ores—There was a slightly down- 
ward trend in employment in this group at 
the date under review. Data were received 
from 208 mines employing 37,553 workers, as 
against 37,584 at the beginning of February. 
The index stood at 307-4, as compared with 
280:6 at March 1, 1937, when a decrease had 


been noted. 
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Non-Metallic Minerals (Other than Coal.) 
—Moderate improvement took place in these 
industries, according to statistics from 92 
employers having 8,110 persons on their pay- 
rolls, 120 more than in the preceding month. 
Employment had shown no general change at 
March 1 of a year ago; the index then was 
over five points lower. 


Communications 


Losses in staff were indicated on telephones 
and telegraphs; returns were received from 85 
companies and branches with 21,958 employees, 
compared with 22,153 in the preceding month. 
An increase had occurred at March 1, 1937, 
but employment was then at a slightly lower 
level. 


Transportation 


Street Railways and Cartage.Statistics 
were tabulated from 254 employers in this 
division, whose personnel included 24,949 
persons, as compared with 25,000 at the 
beginning of February. The situation at the 
same date in 1937 had also shown little 
change, but employment was then more 
active, 


Steam Railways—A decrease was registered 
in steam railway operation, in which 399 
fewer workers were employed than in the 
preceding month; 99 co-operating companies 
and divisional superintendents reported 58,706 
persons on their payrolls. A larger falling-off 
had been indicated at March 1 of last year, 
when the index number was slightly lower. 
Curtailment was noted at the date under 
review in Ontario, while the trend in the 
Western Provinces was upward. 


Shipping and Stevedoring—There was a 
decrease in the shipping and _ stevedoring 
group, in which employment was not quite 
so brisk as at the corresponding date in 1937. 
For March 1, 1938, 115 employers reported a 
staff of 11,424 men and women, or 284 fewer 
than in the preceding month. 


Construction and Maintenance 


Building—A contraction was reported in 
building activity at the beginning of March, 
there being losses in all five economic areas, 
of which the largest were in Ontario. The 
758 contractors furnishing data throughout the 
Dominion had 18,437 employees, as against 
20,219 at February 1. The level of employ- 
ment was much higher than in the late 
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winter of 1937, although a smaller decline 
had then taken place. 


Highway—Highway construction showed 
improvement at March 1, 1938, when 366 
employers reported 41,233 workers, as com- 
pared with 40,467 at the beginning of 
February. Gains were indicated in Quebec 
and Manitoba, but there were reductions in 
the other provinces. Employment in this 
group at March 1, 1937, was in smaller 
volume than at the date under review, a 
large decrease from the preceding month 
having then been noted. 


Railways—Employment on steam railway 
construction and maintenance increased on the 
whole, according to data received from 39 
companies and _ divisional superintendents 
employing 25,283 persons, or 673 more than 
in their last report. Heightened activity was 
recorded in the Maritime and Prairie Prov- 
inces and Quebec. A greater advance had 
been noted at the beginning of March of last 
winter, but the index then was four points 
lower. »- 


Services 


In the service group, 487 establishments 
reported a staff of 27,974, as compared with 
28,240 at February 1. Most of the falling-off 
in employment was in hotels and restaurants. 
Activity was generally greater than in the 
same month of 1937, although the decrease 
then indicated had involved fewer workers. 


Trade 


Retail trade showed a substantial decline, 
while there was no general change in whole- 
sale establishments; the curtailment in the 
former was seasonal. On the whole, there was 
a reduction of 1,522 in the personnel of the 
1,384 firms furnishing data in the trade group, 
who had 103,741 employees. The index stood 
at 126-0 at March 1, 1938, compared with 
126-1 at the beginning of March, 1937, when 
a larger contraction had been recorded in the 
group as a whole. 


TABLES 


Index numbers of employment by economic 
areas, leading cities and industries are given 
in the accompanying tables. The columns 
headed “relative weight” show the proportion 
that the number of employees reported in 
the indicated area or industry is of the total 
number of employees reported in Canada by 
the firms making returns at the date under 
review, 
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(2) Unemployment in Trade Unions at the Close of February, 1938 


The term unemployment as used in the 
following report has reference to involuntary 
idleness due to economic causes. Persons who 
are engaged at work other than their own 
trades or who are idle owing to illness are 
not considered as unemployed while unions 
involved in industrial disputes are excluded 
from these tabulations. As the number of 
unions making returns varies from month to 
month, with consequent variation in the 
membership upon which the percentage of 
unemployment is based, it should be under- 
stood that such figures have reference only 
to the organizations reporting. 


also, the trend of employment was downward 
though the variations from January were 
rather small. Manitoba, Saskatchewan and 
British Columbia members, however, were 
afforded a somewhat better volume of work 
than in January. In making a comparison 
with the returns for February, 1937, Nova 
Scotia, Quebec and Saskatchewan unions 
showed moderate improvement in conditions 
during the month reviewed, and nominal gains 
were evident among Alberta members. Of 
the counteracting recessions in employment, 
that of over 3 per cent in British Columbia 
was the most important, minor contractions 


PERCENTAGE OF UNEMPLOYMENT AS REPORTED BY TRADES UNIONS 
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The situation for local trade union mem- 
bers showed a slight decline at the close of 
February from the preceding month according 
to the returns compiled from 1,904 labour 
organizations involving a membership of 
220,967 persons. Of these, 30,282 or 13-7 per 
cent were out of work, contrasted with a 
percentage of 12-4 in January. The level of 
activity, however, remained identical with 
that of February last year when unemploy- 
ment also stood at 13:7 per cent. Quebec 
unions showed a falling off in available work 
over 2 per cent from January, the majority 
of trades and industries participating slightly 
in this less favourable movement. In Ontario, 
Alberta, Nova Scotia and New Brunswick 
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in activity being recorded by Ontario, Mani- 
toba and New Brunswick unions. 

A separate tabulation is made each month 
of unemployment affecting local trade union 
members in the largest city in each province 
with the exception of Prince Edward Island. 
Of these, Halifax, Saint John and Toronto 
unions showed no variation in the unemploy- 
ment volume reflected during February from 
the preceding month. In Winnipeg, Regina 
and Vancouver the tendency was but slightly 
more favourable than in January while 
Edmonton and Montreal unions indicated 
retarded activity on a small scale. Con- 
trasted with the returns for February, 1937, 
Montreal members were moderately better 
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engaged during the month reviewed, and the 
situation in Halifax and Regina improved 
slightly. Vancouver unions, however, reflected 
rather noteworthy employment curtailment, 
and lesser declines were evident in Toronto, 
Saint John, Winnipeg and Edmonton. 

The chart which accompanies this article 
shows the curve of unemployment by months 
from January, 1932, to date. During the 
month surveyed the curve pursued a slightly 


TABLE 1—PERCENTAGHS OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
IN TRADE UNIONS BY PROVINCES 
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upward course from the preceding month, a 
manifestation of increasing unemployment. 
At the close of the month, however, the same 
level was maintained by the curve as at the 
end of February a year ago. 


From unions in the manufacturing indus- 
tries 537 reports were received during Feb- 
ruary, combining a membership of 83,164 
persons, 11,674 or 14:0 per cent of whom 
were idle on the last day of the month 
contrasted with percentages of 13-1 in Jan- 
uary and 13:6 in February, 1937. Decidedly 
better conditions prevailed for fur workers 
during February than in the preceding month 
and moderate improvement was evident among 
wood and jewellery workers, and meat cutters 
and butchers. A more favourable employment 
tendency was apparent also, among brewery, 
textile and carpet, garment, leather, and cigar 
and tobacco workers, and bakers and confec- 
tioners. Gas workers reported all their mem- 
bers busy in comparison with a rather note- 
worthy unemployment percentage in January. 
On the contrary, considerable slowing up in 
activity was recorded among general labourers, 
and pulp and paper makers from the pre- 
ceding month, and among metal polishers 
recessions of somewhat lesser degree were 
indicated. Employment for iron and steel, 
and hat, cap and glove workers, and printing 
tradesmen subsided slightly. Glass workers 
maintained the same percentage of idleness as 
in January. When a comparison is made with 
the returns for February, 1937, fur and glass 
workers showed large percentage gains in 
activity during the period surveyed. Among 
garment workers also noteworthy expansion 
was evident. Jewellery and cigar and tobacco 
workers reported more moderate gains, and a 
slightly greater volume of work was afforded 
brewery workers, general labourers and print- 
ing tradesmen. xtensive employment losses, 
however, were manifest by wood, hat, cap 
and glove, and leather workers from Feb- 
ruary last year, and among papermakers and 
meat cutters and butchers pronounced curtail- 
ment was apparent. The situation also 
declined for metal polishers, textile and 
carpet, and iron and steel workers, and bakers 
and confectioners. Gas workers were all 
actively employed during both months com- 
pared, 


Minor contractions in activity were regis- 
tered in the coal mining industry during 
February from the preceding month, the 54 
unions making returns with an aggregate of 
20,402 persons showing that 1,099 or 5:4 per 
cent were out of work as compared with a 
percentage of 3-6 in January. Some improve- 
ment in conditions, however, was manifest 
from February, 1937, when unemployment 
stood at 8-0 per cent. Alberta miners showed 
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a drop in activity of over 5 per cent from 
January and in Nova Scotia and _ British 
Columbia employment eased off slightly. In 
contrast with the returns for February last 
year British Columbia miners were consider- 
ably better engaged during the month under 
survey, and in Nova Scotia moderate advances 
were noted. In Alberta the situation remained 
almost identical with that of February a year 
ago though tending in a favourable direction. 
Short time work, however, continued rather 
prevalent throughout February. 


The building and construction trades with 
216 unions reporting for February a total of 
23,006 members showed further curtailment in 
operations, chiefly seasonal in character, the 
percentage of unemployment standing at 42-5 
as compared with a percentage of 37-0 in 
January. Granite and stonecutters reflected 
decided betterment in conditions from Jan- 
uary and notable gains were indicated by hod 
carriers and building labourers. Among steam 
shovelmen the trend of employment was 
upward though the change from January was 
practically negligible. Carpenters and joiners, 
on the other hand, were much slacker than 
in January as were also tile layers, lathers 
and roofers. Recessions in activity, of more 
moderate proportions, were evident among 
bridge and _ structural iron workers, and 
plumbers and steamfitters, and a less favour- 
able situation obtained for  bricklayers, 
masons and plasterers, painters, decorators 
and paperhangers, and _ electrical workers. 
Little variation in the volume of work 
accorded in the building and construction 
trades, as a whole, was apparent from Feb- 
ruary of last year when 43-0 per cent of 
idleness was reported. A substantially greater 
volume of employment was available to 
steam shovelmen, bridge and structural iron 
workers, granite and stonecutters, plumbers 
and steamfitters, and tile layers, lathers and 
roofers during the month reviewed, and small 
gains were registered by electrical workers 
and bricklayers, masons and plasterers. Cur- 
tailment in activity of rather noteworthy 
degree, however, was manifest by painters, 
decorators and paperhangers, and hod carriers 
and building labourers, while carpenters and 
joiners showed more moderate recessions. 


The trend in the transportation industries 
during February was toward lessened employ- 
ment, both when compared with the returns 
for the preceding month and February a year 
ago, though the changes were slight, the per- 
centage of idleness standing at 9:0 as com- 
pared with 8:1 per cent in January and 8-0 
per cent in February, 1937. The percentage 
for the month under review was based on the 
reports compiled from 841 associations in- 
cluding a membership of 64,628 persons, 5,835 


of whom were idle on the last day of the 
month. Steam railway employees, whose 
returns involved over 78 per cent of the 
entire group membership reported, navigation 
workers and teamsters and chauffeurs . all 
shared in the less favourable employment 
movement noted from January, while among 
street and electric railway employees the 
situation was unchanged. As in the previous 
comparison, steam railway employees, and 
teamsters and chauffeurs showed losses in 
activity on a small scale from February, 1937. 
In navigation considerably improved condi- 
tions were indicated, street and electric rail- 
way employees reflecting but minor gains. 

Retail shop clerks reported adequate work 
for all their members during the three months 
used for comparative purposes. Reporting 
for February were 8 associations of these 
workers, combining a membership of 1,240 
persons. 

Among civic employees there was a slight 
tendency toward increased activity at the 
close of February from the previous month, 
the 82 labour organizations making returns 
with 10,176 members showing that 172 or 1-7 
per cent were out of work, as compared with 
a percentage of 2:2 in January. Gains on a 
small scale were apparent also, from Feb- 
ruary last year when 3:2 per cent of idleness 
was recorded, 

The 137 unions in the miscellaneous group 
of trades forwarding reports for February and 
embracing a membership of 10,106 persons 
showed that 785 were unemployed on the 
last day of the month, a percentage of 7-8 
as contrasted with 8-3 per cent in January. 
The level of activity was also above that of 
February, 1937, when 10-0 per cent of the 
members reported were out of work. Condi- 
tions for theatre and stage employees were 
somewhat better than in January and employ- 
ment advances on a small scale were recorded 
by unclassified workers, barbers and stationary 
enginers and firemen. Hotel and restaurant 
employees alone showed some lessening in work 
afforded from January, though the change 
was quite slight. A moderately improved 
situation from February of last year was 
reflected by stationary enginers and firemen, 
hotel and restaurant, and theatre and stage 
employees, though minor contractions in work 
available were evident among barbers and 
unclassified workers. 

Unemployment in the fishing industry 
during February showed little change from 
either the previous month or February of 
last year according to the reports tabulated 
from 3 associations with 594 members. Of 
these, 228 were without work on the last 
day of the month, a percentage of 38-4 in 
contrast with percentages of 37-0 in January 
and 39:2 in February, 1937. 
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TABLE II.—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES 
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Of the 577 members reported in the lumber- 
ing and logging industry at the close of 
February, 27 were unemployed, a percentage 
of 4:7 as compared with 4:9 per cent in 
January. Activity, however, was slightly cur- 
tailed from February last year when 2°4 per 
cent of the members reported were idle. 

Table I shows by provinces the percentage 
of members who were on an average unem- 


ployed each year from 1919 to 1987 inclusive, 
and also the percentages of unemployment 
by provinces for February of each year from 
1919 to 1935 inclusive, and for each month 
from February, 1936, to date. Table II 
summarizes the returns in the various groups 
of industries for the same months as in 
Table I. 


(3) Employment Office Reports for February, 1938 


The volume of business transacted by the 
offices of the Employment Service of Canada 
during the month of February, 1938, as indi- 
cated by the average daily placements 
effected, showed losses of nearly 15 per cent 
from that of the previous month and of 2 
per cent from February, 1937. Declines from 


struction and maintenance, due to a reduction 
in the amount of relief work offered. 

The accompanying chart shows the trend of 
employment since January, 1936, as repre- 
sented by the ratio of vacancies offered and 
of placements effected for each 100 applications 
for work registered at the offices of the 


POSITIONS OFFERED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED FOR EACH ONE HUNDRED 
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January were reported in farming, construction 
and maintenance, services, mining and trans- 
portation, of which the first three named were 
by far the most important. Gains were 
registered in logging, manufacturing and trade, 
the latter being nominal only, but slightly 
greater than the small decline shown in trans- 
portation. In comparison with February a 
year ago, all groups recorded fewer place- 
ments except logging, manufacturing and farm- 
ing, where moderate gains were in evidence. 
Of the losses shown, the greatest was in con- 





19350 


Employment Service of Canada, computations 
being made semi-monthly. It will be noticed 
that the curve of vacancies in relation to 
applications rose slightly throughout Feb- 
ruary and that of placements, in relation to 
applications, remained practically stationary 
during the first half, but showed a rise of 
about one point during the latter half of 
the month. At the close of the period, how- 
ever, the level of vacancies was slightly under 
and that of placements slightly above the 
levels attained at the end of the corresponding 
month a year ago. The ratios of vacancies 
to each 100 applications were 46-2 and 47-2 
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during the first and the second half of Feb- 
ruary, 1938, in contrast with ratios of 53:4 
and 48-1 during the corresponding periods of 
1937. The ratios of placements to each 100 
applications during the periods under review 
were 44-2 and 45:3, as compared with 50-4 and 
44-5 during the corresponding month of 1937. 

The average number of vacancies reported 
daily by employers to the offices of the Ser- 
vice throughout Canada during February, 1938, 
was 991, as compared with 1,171 during the 
preceding month and with 1,035 in February 
a year ago. 

The average number of applications for 
employment received daily by the offices during 
the month under review was 2,121, as com- 
pared with 2,628 in January, 1938, and with 
2,083 during February, 1937. 

The average number of placements made 
daily by the offices of the Service during 
February, 1938, was 949, of which 636 were 
in regular employment and 313 in work of 
one week’s duration or less, as compared with 
a total daily average of 1,113 during the pre- 
ceding month. Placements in February last 
year averaged 968 daily, consisting of 622 
placements in regular and 336 in casual 
employment. 

During the month of February, 1938, the 
offices of the Service referred 23,947 persons to 
vacancies and effected a total of 22,776 place- 
ments. Of these, the placements in regular 
employment were 15,257, of which 11,232 were 
of men and 4,025 of women, while placements 
in casual work totalled 7,519. The number of 
vacancies reported by employers was 15,885 
for men and 7,882 for women, a total of 23,767, 
with applications for work numbering 50,894, 
of which 37,0836 were from men and 138,858 
from women. Reports for January, 1938, 
showed 29,253 positions available, 65,683 appli- 
cations made and 27,818 placements effected, 
while in February, 1937, there were recorded 
24,840 vacancies, 48,787 applications for work 
and 23,230 placements in regular and casual 
employment. 

The following table gives the placements 
effected by the offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada, each year, from January, 
1928, to date:— 











Placements 
Year 
Regular Casual Totals 
LOZ RU tee en eee eure 334, 604 135, 724 470,328 
1929 REL Saas. 3 RE 260, 747 137,620 398,367 
ENO URI Se een ot Pe 187,872 180, 807 368,679 
RUS 4 souk ia ane hl oo 175, 632 295,876 471,508 
BAY aio 2a 0 ae 2 peer ete 153; 771 198, 44 Soon 
OS ERO, Ge ete og. cae 170,576 181,521 352,097 
LEERY ae. Perlis a Bat 223 ,564 182) 527 406,091 
URLS aSy cre 2 a oA at oh SA 226,345 127,457 353, 802 
BAU RAR SG See Ae SAR AMNNS  d 217,931 113,519 331,450 
LOO eee ce ote. ee 275,300 114, 236 389,536 
1938 (2 months)....... 35,344 15,250 50,594 
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Nova Scotia 


During February, orders. received at 
Employment Offices in Nova Scotia called for 
nearly 13 per cent fewer workers than in the 
preceding month and over 3 per cent less 
than during the corresponding month of last 
year. There was a decrease in placements 
of over 8 per cent when compared with 
January, but a gain of over 3 per cent in 
comparison with February, 1937. The only 
increase of importance in placements over 
February of last year was in services, but 
there were also small gains in trade, farming 
and mining. These advances were largely 
offset by reductions. in construction and main- 
tenance, logging and manufacturing. Indus- 
trial divisions in which most of the place- 
ments were effected during the month were 
logging, 44; construction and maintenance, 
197 and services, 377, of which 302 were 
household workers. During the month, 73 
men and 100 women were placed in regular 
employment. 


New Brunswick 


There was a decrease of over 4 per cent 
in the number of positions offered through 
Employment Offices in New Brunswick during 
February when compared with the preceding 
month, but a gain of nearly 21 per cent in 
comparison with the corresponding month of 
last year. Placements were on practically the 
same level as in January, but were nearly 24 
per cent in excess of February, 1937. The 
increase over the corresponding month of last 
year was made up largely of casual place- 
ments in the highway division of construc- 
tion and maintenance, as small gains in trade 
and manufacturing were offset by a decline in 
logging. Of the 769 placements made during 
the month, 182 were in construction and 
maintenance and 504 in services. Of the 
latter, 385 were household workers. Place- 
ments in regular employment numbered 27 of 
men and 85 of women. 


QUEBEC 


Opportunities for employment, as indi- 
cated by the orders received at Employment 
Offices in the Province of Quebec during 
February, were over 13 per cent less favour- 
able than in the preceding month and nearly 
1 per cent below the corresponding month 
of last year. There was a decrease in place- 
ments of nearly 12 per cent when compared 
with January, but an increase of nearly 5 
per cent in comparison with February, 1937. 
The most important changes in placements 
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Vacancies 

Offices Reported | Unfilled BW oe: 

° ered 
during | at end of duivie 
period period period 
INGWASSCOUID ir. Sal ncashaonreee toes oot 683 31 936 
TEU GNiesy Guede ee Dl 9) Mi a 209 26 350 
Gem lee es, os Sabpeehe ss ined sce chee od 2 95 
iNew Gilascow see Aca tets. se ethos): 188 3 207 
TNicebarenianet et fe) Se Le ee Cee eis FR eae Oa 2oo 0 284 
New Brunswick..................0.. 786 4 834 
het bamac wn Moose shh. Meeker Melee 178 1 162 
TC COLIGUONL.. saver, oer « sara atele «Oak 1 0 46 
IMO CEGIEE we pis MSa Lao SA ee ieee. 260 3 274 
Daub SOMM nents «5 oe eeee renee 317 0 852 
WUTC CC pins Poste Aca monte 6,545 410 12,18 6 
Bagot viet Mere et Aeted. . Sih Styeeees 228 26 254 
(CUM eC Otte Dy Pr mee we oe) i Rn ite 656 0 905 
Teilsy IU Me 3 Sammi 9 Se ASF 2 8 ah 74) A DO ae 707 9 1,088 
LCR ALATIKCT Gee Oe ORR ES Oe CES 2k ee 75 4 71 
INDIE Na Saas Anant SO, AAs cae Sl ae 73 2 277 
POT CHIL seca Tearicitien thcoe rae oe 2,821 219 6,105 
TE DEC Meek chico aon ad SAD ble 985 121 1,844 
JEASITINA CE ae ORR) RRR wc re OU 156 0 306 
SHOTDLOOKG rere tat. ee eae Tee 129 11 240 
ME SOMENI VERS: eRe eE,. Aes Mea 686 16 721 
Wis IWS HAG chai aR he aii Sol eae ed 29 2 225 
CONG APIO. Re eee ee Ae, 1 at 6,327 213 21,536 
Prelle valerie yi) steel 9 tie) em. mata 128 0 244 
JOVES raiyaitop ate etl Ong ie. sien il area ae elms 76 1 241 
Shrerulvaan yah Serr s coe Rs nit Al eel) 98 0 210 
OT UAV WAT eos. shen, Regie eee a cals 238 0 271 
ire lpiny eee. Fok Clee th et meee) 69 11 240 
ea bom Se tes moe te ey ob eee 365 5 1,421 
MSOTOND CR G83 che A TEOMA «LER as 47 0 201 
GIN GIS TOM Nechtiree te cicis J rhpna seh ate pa he 550 28 607 
Premenetion: Sik tebine. see aee oe! 101 6 389 
FOU CONE TE EM Se CIS. ¢ Rh < Ate). EE 397 26 754 

ENieneetra alts) 0 yeh ysnctho. cadet fom 213 10 97 
JNO at B22 pre On ane Aa RN Nes 220 0 305 
Doh Way... chavtaeran, Haves . RRS ume eee 135 0 496 
(QUE ee Oe SRL eee ene eee 304 5 1,354 
TRS eaW ona) Saeeeias Gear han ia: Seo MUaEE gn bol 152 0 282 
HaetenbDOroueh. #3 sh. Sie. . ace. 116 0 286 
PaoMeC PAG LUT Viera s ai sion GEE en RR 822 1 307 
SUMO ALMaATInegne ss. Acs. mts arn len « 100 15 824 
SU OMTASTA tir). wltes Renee sees 103 0 162 
RSET oes, NETS 2.5 ON A Sella. gen 157 5 235 
Saliistes Marien: 125. wkekds eal 109 4 305 
URL OD Gee a. He ROS «deh ot posit Py LSE 95 0 839 
UCHOUIE Vaiss: , Aaketey.| Pere aae ay Aston a. ceils 159 0 528 
PUTA TIVITIS?. cc sSsyhudts cove ciclo sake See ee ees 495 0 1,066 
MORON LOA fo okes. cays aya ee es ek 1,097 79 8,631 
WMI OL SOT: Soeessns sparen sierer needs «io andes als 3 8 1,170 
WVOOUSTOCK ogee ea heh mee eo 98 14 189 
MAINICOD A ste uhs. se Acoreaeh eee oe 2,041 2d 4,089 

[SOT GUAT EARS Me ERP OAS Rae tear 85 13 li 
WRIT GOAe ek rerctny oh Ses Sa Snes e revo ass ok 2,556 10 3,984 
Saskatchewan... 6... £9.4 decane kes 819 259 1,153 
Moose Jaw... oar eee sen aes 173 30 224 
IN Ong Dab olOrONe « suc sng as s.clers-ones ane‘ 27 33 37 
iBnince vlbertees shin. taalho teres: te 90 11 165 
Ree ae ee ee eee 266 88 443 
ASKALOOUST os see ee oe tere tere ee &0 14 73 
Suen POminw ees he cis 3) eet s Palo 59 22) 81 
WOT Rioated hay SR ae go Baath 124 61 130 
AID ERESRES tne was Stee. Les athe 1,379 164 3,996 
CATLGING Ghee Oe eee aa tie ae eae 293 2 1,661 
AP rm ele. ee Rie ie arses 65 0 335 
EG IRONCONM.,. £08 oe Ada ee aa’. d 702 153 1,418 
eu MOricimere je) pm siueni. ses ker. ort. oye 52 7 310 
NEGRI erned Obs. Shiehe eet oe eit ree. 6 267 sgh?) 272 
British Columbia.................... 4,617 19 6,154 
ERATMOODSich. « voktes «oe eo ART «sels 16 1 301 
RATEANITNO Weal, ote: See aire. ae EA 288 0 308 
ENOISOme . seers h: APES. OO. ees 153 0 166 
iINiewi Westminster.) .ro5 Wilda. . ets 19 0 488 
HORE HSL OWN cits ce nies ewes ansues 40 1 119 
REInceGeorgen. ... let. Giese nes ae 4 6 8 
enincen ks wpert sense eaer. (Lis se hues 34 0 51 
RY BANNE COTO Este esis s/5 Sesuctateli destbs Sete hea 3,441 9 3,614 
WACEORIA ele ae een RR ae, 622 2 1,099 
CONTE Ce ee. os. ae a ern ere 4 23,467 1,123 50,894 
WIG) «2 Pepe a > threaten abla cea 15,885 394 37, 036 
WVOmente ieee e fan. ak. Bota 7,882 729 13,858 


Referred 


to 


vacancies 


15,909 
§, 038 


Applicants 

Placed 
Regular | Casual 
173 489 
42 153 
31 5 
94 92 
6 249 
112 657 
1 176 
0 1 
63 199 
48 281 
4,630 1,190 
224 0 
652 i 
693 1 
72 1 
63 14 
1,521 700 
44] 412 
155 35 
115 12 
675 10 
19 4 
4,058 R022 
70 57 
51 23 
63 35 
190 48 
61 2 
207 138 
38 9 
512 25 
75 24 
266 133 
162 36 
190 36 
32 163 
184 101 
66 101 
100 15 
272 5 
48 40 
94 9 
87 66 
34 66 
90 4 
144 15 
175 285 
567 450 
189 189 
91 th 
25088 268 
§ 6 
2,329 262 
439 319 
59 93 
il 15 
41 45 
181 55 
64 11 
23 33 
60 67 
1,695 308 
341 31 
40 18 
613 42 
49 2 
52 215 
2,002 2,256 
6 6 
289 3 
21 132 
16 2 
18 20 
4 0 
13 21 
1,761 1,684 
233 388 
15,257 7,519 
11,232 4,599 
4,025 2,920 
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Regular 
place- 
Un- ments 
placed same 
at end of! period 
period 1937 
1,877 184 
859 28 
PR adi Ma ig 3 eae 
334 144 
450 12 
868 148 
69 30 
102 1 
96 76 
601 4] 
5,286 4,820 
Bon te a eee 
133 457 
316 616 
DAS Vike MLSs 
AAG Sigg laih ei deshaalaral 
3,303 1,987 
611 1, 251 
117 185 
93 182 
56 142 
TOK, . teAce seu daenen 
51,735 3,992 
294 51 
1,301 116 
556 67 
561 375 
762 42 
4,333 186 
336 7 
523 84 
1,037 56 
2,135 236 
1,828 86 
596 113 
1,184 58 
4,512 307 
61 47 
730 48 
384 533 
1,943 TS 
266 23 
684 67 
138 92 
1,002 90 
266 154 
833 188 
18, 064 589 
7,092 234 
SE leh Bie sabe be A 
13,393 2,218 
748 3 
12, 645 2,182 
1,065 820 
382 131 
31 3l 
67 128 
344 288 
151 134 
84 16 
6 92 
9,996 1,655 
5, 107 502 
121 46 
3,658 1,022 
589 50 
521 35 
8,843 | 1,259 
83 16 
214 114 
13 180 
569 29 
121 12 
3 2 
185 4 
6, 221 713 
1,434 189 
93,077 15,159* 
78,677 10,928 
14, 400 4,231 








*63 Placements effected by offices since closed. 
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from February a year ago were gains in con- 
struction and maintenance and manufactur- 
ing, and a decline in logging. Small increases 
were also reported in trade and farming. 
Placements by industrial divisions included 
manufacturing, 178; logging, 335; construc- 
tion and maintenance, 2,923; trade, 104 and 
services 2,238, of which 2,058 were of house- 
hold workers. Placements in regular employ- 
ment numbered 3,196 of men and 1,434 of 
women. 


ONTARIO 


Orders received at Employment Offices in 
Ontario during February called for nearly 19 
per cent fewer workers than in the preceding 
month and over 10 per cent less than during 
the corresponding month of last year. There 
was a decrease also in placements of nearly 
18 per cent when compared with January 
and of over 7 per cent in comparison with 
February, 1937. There was a large decrease 
in bush placements when compared with 
February of last year, which accounted for 
the decline under this comparison. The most 
important changes in other groups were in- 
creases in manufacturing and farming and 
losses In services and trade. Placements by in- 
dustrial divisions included manufacturing, 685; 
logging, 785; farming, 569; transportation, 67; 
construction and maintenance, 1,040; trade, 
188 and services, 2,704, of which 1,891 were 
of household workers. During the month, 
2,885 men and 1,223 women were placed in 
regular employment. 


MANITOBA 


There was a decline of over 57 per cent 
in the number of positions offered through 
Employment Offices in Manitoba during 
February when compared with the preceding 
month, but a gain of nearly 11 per cent in 
comparison with the corresponding month of 
last year. Placements were over 57 per cent 
fewer than in January, but nearly 9 per cent 
more than in February, 1987. Placements in 
farming and services were considerably higher 
than during February a year ago and accounted 
for the increase under this comparison. These 
gains, however, were partly offset by a decline 
in construction and maintenance. A small 
loss was also reported in logging. Industrial 
divisions in which most of the placements 
were effected during the month were logging, 
298; farming, 1,410; construction and main- 
tenance, 185 and services, 730, of which 647 
were of household workers. There were 1,903 
men and 495 women placed in regular employ- 
ment during the month. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


Employment opportunities, as indicated by 
orders received at Employment Offices in 


Saskatchewen during February, were nearly 10 
per cent less favourable than in the preceding 
month and nearly 34 per cent below the corre- 
sponding month of last year. There was a 
decrease also in placements of nearly 22 per 
cent when compared with January and of 
nearly 40 per cent in comparison with Feb- 
ruary, 1937. Except for nominal gains in 
transportation, trade and finance, all indus- 
trial divisions showed declines in placements 
from February of last year, the most 
important being in farming, services, con- 
struction and maintenance and logging. In- 
dustrial divisions in which most of the place- 
ments were effected during the month were 
farming, 177; construction and maintenance, 
55 and services, 480, of which 329 were of 
household workers. Placements in regular 
employment numbered 206 of men and 233 
of women. 


ALBERTA 


There was a decline of nearly 33 per cent 
in the number of positions offered through 
Employment Offices in Alberta during Feb- 
ruary when compared with the preceding 
month and of nearly 30 per cent in com- 
parison with the corresponding month of last 
year. Placements also showed a decrease of 
over 27 per cent when compared with January 
and of over 24 per cent in comparison with 
February, 1937. The large decrease in place- 
ments from February of last year was due 
to substantial declines in construction and 
maintenance and logging, as with the excep- 
tion of a small gain in services, nominal 
changes only were reported in all other groups. 
Placements by industrial divisions included 
manufacturing, 63; logging, 160; farming, 556; 
construction and maintenance, 171 and ser- 
vices, 372, of which 292 were of household 
workers. There were 842 men and 253 women 
placed in regular employment during the 
month. 


BritisH CoLUMBIA 


The demand for workers, as indicated by 
orders received at Employment Offices in 
British Columbia during February, was 43 
per cent higher than in the preceding month 
and nearly 8 per cent above the correspond- 
ing month of last year. Similar percentages 
of gain were reported in placements under both 
comparisons. The increase in placements over 
February, 1937, was entirely due to a sub- 
stantial gain in logging, as all other groups 
showed declines, the most noteworthy being 
in construction and maintenance and services. 
Industrial divisions in which most of the 
placements were effected during the month 
were logging, 1,567; farming, 64; construction 
and maintenance, 2,391 and services, 507, of 
which 374 were of household workers. During 
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the month, 2,150 men and 202 women were 
placed in regular employment. 


Movement of Labour 


During the month of February, 1938, the 
offices of the Employment Service of Canada 
made 15,257 placements in regular employment, 
8,067 of which were of persons for whom the 
employment found was outside the immediate 
district of the offices at which they were regis- 
tered. Of the latter, 650 were granted the 
Employment Service reduced transportation 
rate, 607 going to centres within the same 
province as the despatching office, and 43 to 
other provinces. The reduced transportation 
rate, which is 2:5 cents per mile with a 
minimum fare of $4.00, is granted by the Rail- 
way Companies to bona fide applicants at 
the offices of the Employment Service who 
may wish to travel to distant employment for 
which no workers are available locally. 


In Quebec during February, the Hull office 
granted a certificate to a bushman bound for 
employment in the Pembroke zone. Workers 
profiting by the Employment Service reduced 
transportation rate in Ontario during February 
numbered 517, of whom 516 were conveyed to 
provincial centres and one outside the province. 
The latter, a mine labourer, was shipped from 
Toronto to Rouyn. Provincially, the Port 
Arthur office despatched 185 bushmen, 5 mine 
workers, 5 labourers, 2 linemen, and one 
mechanic; the Sudbury office, 106 bushmen, 
and the Fort William office, 14 bushmen, and 
one labourer, within their respective zones. 
To Sault Ste. Marie, 5 bushmen were trans- 
ported from North Bay, while the North Bay 
zone was the destination of one hoisting en- 
gineer travelling from Toronto. The movement 
within the province under the Dominion- 
Provincial Youth Training Plan involved 191 


(4) Building Permits Issued in 


The value of the building represented by 
the permits issued by 58 cities stood at 
$2,861,957 in February, 1938; this was an 
increase of $515,856 or 27-9 per cent over 
the total of $1,846,101 for the preceding 
month, and of $223,071 or 10-4 per cent in 
the more significant comparison with Feb- 
ruary of last year, when the authorized build- 
ing in these cities was valued at $2,138,886. 


Some 50 cities furnished detailed statistics, 
showing that they had granted about 125 
permits for dwellings valued at over $700,000, 
and more than 1,000 permits for other build- 
ings, estimated to cost in excess of $1,600,000. 
In January, authority was given for the erec- 
tion of some 175 dwellings and 700 other 
buildings, whose value was estimated at 
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reduced rate certificates, 129 of which were 
issued to farm trainees. The Winnipeg office 
was responsible for the 58 transfers at the 
reduced rate effected in Manitoba during 
February, 17 of which were provincial and 41 
inter-provincial. Provincially, the movement 
was entirely within the Winnipeg zone, 11 
bushmen, 3 farm hands, 2 farm domestics and 
one shoe maker going to employment at 
various centres. Of the persons proceeding 
outside the province, 40 were destined to the 
Port Arthur zone including 38 bushmen and 
2 mine workers. The one remaining transfer 
was of a hotel cook bound for Regina. Taking 
advantage of the reduced rate in Alberta 
during February, 66 persons travelled to situa- 
tions within the province. For employment 
within its own zone, the Edmonton office 
despatched 39 bushmen, 11 mine workers, 4 
transportation employees, 4 labourers, 2 farm 
hands, one farm housekeeper, one hotel em- 
ployee, one housemaid and one mill sawyer. 
At the Medicine Hat office one farm hand 
and one farm cook secured certificates for 
transportation to Lethbridge. British Columbia 
offices issued 8 reduced rate certificates during 
February to provincial centres. At Vancouver, 
one mine cook and one watchman received 
certificates for transportation to Kamloops, 
and 3 mine workers, one hotel kitchen worker, 
and one housekeeper to points in the Van- 
couver zone. For employment within its own 
zone, the Prince George office transferred one 
sawyer. 


Of the 650 persons who travelled at the 
Employment Service reduced transportation 
rate during February, 251 proceeded over the 
Canadian National Railways, 204 over the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 192 over the Temis- 
kaming and Northern Ontario Railway and 3 
over the Pacific Great Eastern Railway. 


Canada During February, 19338 


approximately $530,000 and $1,171,000, respec- 
tively. 

Nova Scotia, Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, 
Alberta and British Columbia reported in- 
creases in the value of the building repre- 
sented by the permits issued as compared with 
January, 1938; the greatest gain, of $259,970 
or 31:4 per cent, took place in Ontario, Prince 
Edward Island, New Brunswick and Sas- 
katchewan showed small declines in this 
comparison. 


As compared with February, 1937, Ontario, 
Manitoba, Alberta and British Columbia 
recorded increases, that of $394,625 or 156-2 
per cent in British Columbia being most 
noteworthy. The largest decrease in this com- 
parison was that of $141,863 or 25°8 per cent 
in Quebec. 
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Of the four largest cities, Winnipeg and 1937. The 35 cities for which statistics are 
Vancouver reported increases in the value of available since 1910 are marked thus “*.” 


the building authorized as compared with 
either January, 1938, or February, 1937, while ESTIMATED VALUE OF CONSTRUCTION WORK 
AS INDICATED BY BUILDING PERMITS 


Montreal and Toronto each sh ain 
d showed a 8 ISSUED BY 58 CITIES 


over the preceding month, but a loss as com- 
pared with the same month of last year. 























Of : the other centres, Sydney, Quebec, Cities February, | January, | February, 
Shawinigan Falls, Sherbrooke, Belleville, 1938 1938 1937 
Chatham, Hamilton, Ottawa, Owen Sound, 

Woodstock, Edmonton, Lethbridge, Kamloops, ANSE § § $ 
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and Victoria reported improvement over Paro we nails oa ee 
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February, 1937. New Glasgow. ..... 5 228 ae na 

The following table gives the value of the Poy ae EES? 5 hs i 
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100. The average index numbers of wholesale lage pre cgi petits 
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EMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS IN CANADA AT END OF MARCH, 1933 


Reports of the Superintendents of the Employment Service 


A pare employment situation at the end of 
March, 19388, was reported by the 
Superintendents of the Employment Service 
of Canada to be as follows:— 

Farmers in the Maritime Provinces are pre- 
paring for spring work and as soon as weather 
permits will commence ploughing. Maple 
products made their first appearance of the 
season and candy, sugar and syrup were avail- 
able. Little activity was noted in logging; 
some camps were closed, while in others em- 
ployment was almost entirely confined to 
pulpwood cutting. River driving was not yet 
under way, but sawmills at Kentville and 
Chatham were busy with the winter’s cut of 
logs. Fishing was fair and preparations for 
the lobster season were progressing favourably. 
Fish plants were curing and smoking fish for 
export. Coal mines in the New Glasgow area 
operated two to six days per week, while those 
an Cape Breton and vicinity worked two and 
three days per week. Manufacturing, which 
had been rather slack, showed marked im- 
provement as spring advanced, sugar refineries, 
pulp mills, and fertilizer plants being particu- 
larly busy. No idleness was reported in the 
iron and steel industry. Building construction 
was quiet and little road work was under way. 
Transportation by rail and water was heavy, 
but the movement of freight by motor truck 
was somewhat retarded, owing to the roads 
having been closed to heavy traffic. Trade 
continued to increase with the advance of 
Haster. Requests were received for house- 
maids and charworkers and in some localities 
the demand for experienced help exceeded the 
supply. 

Improvement was noted in farming in the 
Province of Quebec and some few additional 
workers were placed during sugaring. With 
the exception of Hull, quietness prevailed in 
logging, as many of the lumber camps had 
closed. Mining also was only fair. Manu- 
facturing centres reported as follows:—Mont- 
real—increased activity in metals, boots, 
shoes, rubber and clothing, with textiles 
normal; Quebec—boots and shoes, clothing, 
and leather, active; Sherbrooke—a serious 
curtailment was reported in metals and textiles, 
especially cottons, silks and woollens, where 
staff reduction of 15 to 35 per cent had taken 
place; Hull—factories working at full capacity, 
with a few additions to staffs; Chicoutimi— 
paper mills still operating on a reduced pro- 
duction basis; Bagotville—quiet; Three 
Rivers—boots, shoes, cottons and clothing 
temporarily slack; La Tuque—pulp mills had 


sufficient orders to provide work for some 
little time and sash and door factories were 
very busy. Conditions in building construc- 
tion appeared better with the advent of spring, 
several public works projects having been 
started, as well as the erection of private 
dwellings. Road construction and repairs also 
afforded employment to a number of men. 
Transportation at Quebec wa's active, but else- 
where in the Province, travel was curtailed 
owing to poor roads. Trade was better. The 
call for household workers in the Women’s 
Division had increased and in some localities 
the demand exceeded the supply. At Sher- 
brooke, however, applications exceeded vacan- 
cies as a result of staff reductions in the textile 
industry. ; 

In Ontario, there was an increased call for 
experienced farm hands with good wages 
being offered. Many logging camps were 
closed for the season, working conditions having 
become impossible, due to the sudden break- 
up of roads ,and dullness in this industry 
would likely continue until the spring drives. 
Mining remained steady at Timmins, but else- 
where little activity was reported. Conditions 
in manufacturing were only fair, some factories 
were operating on short time and very few 
new employees were being added to the pay 
rolls. Production in automobile plants had 
been curtailed to a considerable extent; this 
resulted in a reduction both in staff and work- 
ing hours; however, manufacturers of road 
machinery, sporting goods, textiles, foodstuffs 
and shoes reported some improvement. Build- 
ing trades generally were fairly busy and 
prospects favourable. Highway construction 
also was being carried on. Transportation and 
storage were quiet, apart from repair work and 
the fitting out of boats for summer service. 
Trade was somewhat below the average. In 
the Women’s Department the call remained 
steady for all classes of household, hotel and 
restaurant workers, as well as charwomen, ex- 
perienced domestic help being particularly in 
demand. Some female applicants also had 
been placed with industrial concerns. 

A few orders were listed for farm help for 
spring work in the Prairie Provinces, but 
little seeding had been started as yet. Moisture 
conditions appeared better than for a number 
of years and farmers were optimistic. Many 
employers, however, were not in a position to 
engage help, owing to their inability to pay 
wages and applicants did not care for the idea 
of crop payments. In some districts, where 
there was curtailment of the acreage to be 
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seeded, the call for men was expected to be 
below that of other years. Logging placements 
were much fewer, due to seasonal activity 
having reached its close. Mining was quiet 
and manufacturing unchanged. Building con- 
struction, for the most part, was slack, although 
permits at Winnipeg were well in advance of 
last year’s. Trade was dull. In the Women’s 
division vacancies were listed both for city 
and country help, but in some instances lack 
of experience handicapped the applicants in 
filling positions. 


There was little demand for farm help in 
British Columbia. Apple sales were still good, 
with some large orders for shipment. Logging 
showed practically no change. Sawmills at 
New Westminster were running on short time 


and shingle mills at about half their capacity. 
Mining recorded a slight improvement, as 
arrangements were made in various districts 
for further outside development. With the 
opening of the fishing season, in April, a 
number of boats were clearing for the banks. 
Cannery crews also were being assembled. 
Building construction was somewhat improved. 
Dry docks and shipyards were active at Prince 
Rupert and Victoria, but quiet at Vancouver. 
Longshoring was slack at Prince Rupert and 
Vancouver, but active at Victoria. Trade was 
fair. There were numerous vacancies for ex- 
perienced domestics in the Women’s division, 
consequently a general shortage of this type 
of applicant was noticeable, although, at Van- 
couver, all orders were easily filled, as so many 
women there were seeking employment. 


EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN 
AND THE UNITED STATES 


Great Britain 


HE British Ministry of Labour Gazette, 
March, 1938 summarized the employ- 
ment situation as follows:— 

Employment showed a slight improvement 
between January 17 and February 14. It im- 
proved in building and public works contract- 
ing, in the clothing, boot and shoe, wool tex- 
tile, pottery and furniture industries, in ship- 
ping service, and in agriculture. On the other 
hand, employment declined in the cotton in- 
dustry, the silk and artificial silk industries, 
tinplate, metal goods and electrical apparatus 
manufacture, the motor vehicle and cycle in- 
dustry, general engineering, the distributive 
trades, and dock and harbour service. 

It is estimated that at February 14, 1938, 
the number of insured persons, aged 16-64, in 
employment in Great Britain, exclusive of per- 
sons within the agricultural scheme, was ap- 
proximately 11,324,000. This was 15,000 more 
than at January 17, 19388. On a comparable 


basis there was an increase of about 20,000 


as compared with February 22, 1937. 

Among persons, aged 16-64, insured under 
the general scheme of unemployment insur- 
ance (including the special schemes for the 
banking and insurance industries), the per- 
centage unemployed in Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland at February 14, 1938, was 
13-2 as compared with 138-3 at January 17, 
1938. For persons aged 16-64 insured under 
the agricultural scheme the percentages were 
8-4 at February 14, 1988 and 9-0 at January 
17, 1988. For both schemes combined the 
percentage unemployed at February 14, 19388, 
was 13:0 as compared with 13-1 at January 
17, 1988. On a comparable basis there was 


an increase at February 14, 1938, as compared 
with February 22, 1937, of about 1-6 in the 
percentage unemployed among persons within 
the general scheme, and of about 3-6 among 
persons within the agricultural scheme. For 
the two schemes combined there was an in- 
crease of about 1-7 between these dates. 


At February 14, 1938, the numbers of un- 
employed persons on the registers of Employ- 
ment Exchanges in Great Britain were 1,404,- 
912 wholly unemployed, 335,084 temporarily 
stopped, and 70,425 normally in casual em- 
ployment, making a total of 1,810,421, this 
was 17,186 less than at January 17, 1938. On 
a comparable basis there was an increase of 
about 238,000 as compared with February 
20. 1987. 

The total of 1,810,421 persons on the registers 
at February 14, 1988, included 1,034,324 per- 


sons with claims admitted for insurance bene- ~ 


fit, 557,708 with applications authorized for 
unemployment allowances, 52,459 persons with 
applications for insurance benefit or unemploy- 
ment allowances under consideration, and 
165,930 other persons, of whom 42,319 were 
juveniles under sixteen years of age. 

In Great Britain and Northern Ireland the 
total number of persons on the registers of 
Employment Exchanges at February 14, 1938, 
was 1,907,795, as compared with 1,927,005 at 
January 17, 1938. On a comparable basis there 
was an increase at February 14, 1938, of about 
261,000 as compared with February 22, 1937. 


United States 


According to a press release issued on March 
23, 1988, by the United States Secretary of 
Labour, Miss Frances Perkins, there was a 
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further decline in total non-agricultural em- 
ployment of about 100,000 workers in Feb- 
ruary, the total reduction in the working 
forces being much smaller than in any of the 
preceding months. As compared with Feb- 
ruary of last year it was estimated that there 
were about 1,800,000 fewer workers engaged 
in non-agricultural jobs, exclusive of those 
employed on W.P.A. or other emergency 
projects. 

Factories took on about 25,000 wage earners, 
a gain of 0:4 per cent in comparison with a 
typical increase of about 2:0 per cent from 
January to February in preceding years. 
Weekly pay rolls were 2-7 per cent larger, 
a weekly expansion amounting to about 
$3,800,000, or about half of the gain ordinarily 
reported. 

Employment increased in over half of the 
manufacturing industries reporting to the 
Bureau of Labour Statistics. Among them 
were the clothing, textile, shoe, cigarette, food, 
and other nondurable goods industries. The 
heavy industries, in particular steel, machin- 
ery and foundries continued to lay off em- 
ployees, but the declines were much smaller 
than in earlier months. 

An increase in working time for factory 
employees already on the pay roll is indicated 
by larger increases in pay rolls than in em- 
ployment in February. Fifty-six industries of 
the eighty-nine reporting to the Bureau had 
larger weekly pay rolls than in January. 

A small number of manufacturing plants 
reported wage rate reductions. These reduc- 
tions affected about 40,000 employees, chiefly 
in cotton textile mills, and in factories making 
silk and rayon goods, woollens, knit goods, 
rubber goods, and shoes. 

Anthracite mines, and insurance companies 
also increased their working forces in Feb- 
ruary. The gains, however, were smaller than 
usual at this time of year. In private build- 
ing construction, employment was better main- 
tained than in past years, the reported de- 
crease of 4:1 per cent being less than is 
ordinarily expected in February. 

The principal reductions in employment 
during the month were seasonal declines in 
retail and wholesale trade amounting to 1-4 
per cent for retail trade and 0:7 per cent 
for wholesale trade. Greater than seasonal 
declines were reported by Class 1 railroads, 
which laid off 20,000 men. Metal mines laid 
off 6-1 per cent of their workers and tele- 
phone and telegraph and light and power 
companies continued to reduce their staffs. 
In the service industries there were compara- 
tively small changes in employment. 


Public employment.—With a net increase 
of approximately 179,000 workers on pro- 
jects of The Works Program in February, 
employment under this program amounted 
to 2,686,000. Of this number 147,000 were at 
work on Federal projects under The 
Works Program and 2,539,000 on projects 
operated by Works Progress Administration, 
the National Youth Administration, and 
Student Aid. Pay rolls for the entire program 
totalled $110,248,000 and were $4,772,000 
greater than in January. 

Approximately 93,000 employees were work- 
ing on P.W.A. construction projects, a de- 
cline of 4,000 from the preceding month. 

During the period ending in mid-February 
147,000 employees were working on construc- 
tion projects financed from regular federal 
appropriations, the lowest employment level 
on these projects since April 1937. When 
compared with January, this was a decrease 
of slightly more than 7,000. Pay-roll dis- 
bursements amounted to $14,591,000 and were 
$1,115,000 less than in the preceding period. 
The value of orders placed for materials 
during February exceeded $19,015,000. 

Continued seasonal reductions in employ- 
ment on State road construction work reduced 
the total number of men engaged during the 
month ending February 15 to 128,000 a de- 


cline of 14,000 compared with January. Pay- 


roll disbursements totalled $8,789,000. The 
number of workers employed in the Civilian 
Conservation Corps was 328,000, a decrease 


of 7,000 as compared with January. 





Home Improvement Loans 


Home Improvement Plan loans numbering 
36,183 and amounting to $14,186,996.53 were 
reported to March 31, 1938, by Hon. Charles 
A. Dunning, Minister of Finance. These show 
an increase of 1,878 loans amounting to 
$560,298.28 over the figures quoted to Febru- 
ary 15, 1938. 

An increase of 666 loans amounting to 
$295,015.80 in Ontario brought the grand total 
for that province alone to 15,963 loans for 
$6,300,791.86. Quebec with an increase of 182 
loans totalling $99,664.53 reports a total of 
5,839 loans for $2,686,731.87. British Columbia 
holds third position with an increase of 244 
loans for $70,274.42 bringing the grand total 
for the province to 4,010 loans amounting 
to $1,286,412.24. 
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FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


baie Department of Labour is furnished 
from month to month with information 
regarding contracts awarded by various depart- 
ments of the Government of Canada which 
include among their provisions fair wages 
conditions for the protection of the labour to 
be employed. 

The Fair Wages Policy of the Dominion 
Government was originally adopted in 1900 
and was expressed ia an Order in Council of 
June 7, 1922, which was subsequently amended 
by an Order in Council of April 9, 1924. The 
Fair Wages Order in Council contains certain 
conditions marked “A” which are applicable 
to. contracts for building and construction 
work, and certain other conditions marked 
“B” which apply in the case of contracts for 
the manufacture of various classes of Govern- 
ment supplies and equipment. 

On December 31, 1934, an Order in Council 
was passed rescinding the “B” conditions 
previously in effect and substituting other 
conditions therefor the full text of which 
appeared in the Lasour Gazette for January, 
1935, pp. 24-25. Provision had been made in 
the “B” labour conditions in their original 
form for the payment of wages rates not less 
than those generally accepted as current for 
competent workmen in the district in which 
the work is to be performed, or if there were 
no current rates then fair and reasonable 
rates. This provision was retained in the 
amending Order in Council of December 31, 
1934, but with the added proviso that in no 
event shall the wage rate for male workers 
18 years of age and over be less than 30 cents 
an hour, and for female workers 18 years of 
age and over, less than 20 cents an hour. It is 
also provided that in any cases where the 
Provincial Minimum Wages Laws require the 
payment of higher wages than those set out 
above, such higher rates shall apply in the 
execution of federal contracts. With respect 
to males and females under 18 years of age, 
it is required that they shall be paid rates 
of wages not less than those provided for 
women and girls in the Minimum Wages 
scales of the respective provinces. 

As respects contracts for building and con- 
struction work, the “A” conditions of the 
Fair Wages Order in Council of 1922 as 
amended in 1924, were superseded in 1930, 
in so far as wages and hours are concerned 
by an Act of Parliament known as “The Fair 
Wages and Eight Hour Day Act, 1930.” This 
Act, however, has now in turn been super- 
seded by “The Fair Wages and Hours of 
Labour Act, 1935,” which came into force on 
May 1, 1986. The clause relating to wages 


and hours in the last named statute is in the 
<erms: following :— 

“All persons in the employ of the contractor, 
subcontractor, or any other person doing or 
contracting to do the whole or any part of the 
work contemplated by the contract shall during 
the continuance of the work be paid fair wages; 

“The working hours of persons while so 
employed shall not exceed eight hours per day 
or forty-four hours per week except in such 
special cases as the Governor in Council may 
otherwise provide, or except in case of emergency 
as may be approved by the Minister.” 


The new Act hke the 1930 measure, applies 
not only to contracts made with the Govern- 
ment of Canada for the construction, remodel- 
ling, repair or demolition of any work, but also 
to workmen employed on works of this nature 
by the Government direct who are excluded 
from the operation of the Civil Service Act. 
It contains, however, a provision which did 
not appear in the 1930 legislation, which 
applies the fair wages policy to works of con- 
struction, remodelling, repair or demolition 
that are assisted by federal grant in the form 
of contribution, subsidy, loan, advance or 
guarantee. 

The practice of the different departments 
of the Government, before entering into con- 
tracts for the construction, remodelling, repair 
or demolition of any work, is to obtain 
beforehand from the Department of Labour 
schedules setting forth the current wage rates 
for the different classes of workmen required 
in the execution of the work. These schedules 
known as fair wages schedules, are thereupon 
included by the Department concerned in the 
terms of contract. 

Both in the case of contracts for building 
and construction work and in the case of con- 
tracts for the manufacture and supply of 
fittings and supplies, the Minister of Labour is 
empowered to determine any questions which 
may arise as to wages rates for overtime and as 
to the proper classification of any work 
for the purposes of wages and hours. In the 
event of a dispute arising as to what is the 
current or fair and reasonable rate of wages 
or what are the current hours fixed by the 
custom of the trade, or fair and reasonable 
hours on contracts for governmental supplies 
and equipment, the Minister of Labour is 
vested with authority to make binding de- 
cisions. 

In the case of contracts for building and 
construction work and also of contracts for 
governmental supplies and equipment, the 
contractor is required to post and keep posted 
in a conspicuous place on the premises where 
the coutract is being executed, occupied or 
frequented by the workmen, the fair wages 
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clause or schedule inserted in his contract 
for the protection of the workmen employed. 
The contractor is also required to keep proper 
books and records showing the names, trades 
and addresses of all workmen in his employ 
and the wages paid out and time worked by 
such workmen, these records to be open for 
inspection by fair wages officers of the Gov- 
ernment, any time it may be expedient to 
the Minister to have the same inspected. 

It is further declared that the contractor 
shall not be entitled to payment of any money 
which would otherwise be payable under the 
terms of contract until he has filed a state- 
ment showing: (1) the wages rates and hours 
of labour which are in force for the various 
classes of workmen; (2) whether any wages 
or payments remain in arrears; and (3) that 
all of the labour conditions of the contract 
have been complied with. In the event of 
default being made in the payment of the 
wages of any workmen employed, claim there- 
for may be filed with the Minister of the 
Department with which the contract has been 
made and payment of such claim may be 
made by the latter. 

All workmen employed in the execution of 
these contracts shall be residents of Canada, 
unless the Minister of the department with 
which the contract has been made is of 
opinion that Canadian labour is not available, 
or that other special circumstances exist 
which render it contrary to the public interest 
to enforce this provision. 

In the case of contracts for building and 
construction works, clerks of works or other 
inspecting officers appointed by the Govern- 
ment to ensure the due observance of the 
contracts are specially directed by the Fair 
Wages Orders in Council to do all in their 
power to see that the labour conditions are 
fully complied with and to report any apparent 
violations to the department with which the 
contract is made. 

In the case of contracts for the manufacture 
of the classes of supplies coming under the 
“B” Conditions of the Fair Wages Orders in 
Council, it is required that the contractor’s 
premises and the work being performed under 
contract shall be open for inspection at any 
reasonable time by any officer authorized by 
the Minister of Labour for this purpose, and 
that the premises shall be kept in sanitary 
condition. 

Contracts for dredging work also contain 
provisions for the observance of current or 
fair and reasonable rates of wages and hours, 
and empower the Minister of Labour to deal 
with any dispute which may arise. 

During the past month statements were 
received in the Department of Labour show- 
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ing that the following contracts have recently 
been executed by the Government of Canada: 


GROUP “A” CONTRACTS 


Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair 
or Demolition 


Note: The labour conditions of each of the 
contracts noted under this heading, besides 
stipulating working hours of 8 per day and 
44 per week, provide that: “Where, by pro- 
vincial legislation, or by agreement or current 
practice, the working hours of any class of 
workers are less than 44 per week, such lesser 
hours shall not be exceeded on this work,” 
and also specify that the rates of wages set 
out therein are minimum rates only and that 
‘nothing herein contained shall be considered 
as exempting contractors from the payment of 
higher rates in any instance where such higher 
rates are fixed by provincial legislation.” 


DEPARTMENT OF FISHERIES 


Supply and installation of a new diesel 
engine in the patrol boat Gilbert at Lunen- 
burg, N.S. Name of contractors, the Lunen- 
burg Foundry Garage Co., Ltd., Lunenburg, 
N.S. Date of, contract,’ March 3, 1938. 
Amount of contract $4,089. A fair wages 
schedule was included in the contract for the 
installation work as follows:— 


Per hour 
Shipwrights and joiners .. .. $0 58 
Wood caulkers . i 0 58 
Machinists . 4 : 0 58 
Machinists’ helpers: Lane 0 40 
Fitters (machine) . 0 58 
IBEVcKsmiiN Soc oe shies as lusie 0 58 
Machinists’ helpers .. . 0 40 
Painters . SAE! ts 0 48 
uO COrsirec ae 0 48 
Sheet metal ede oc lay ; 0 58 
Sheet metal workers’ ere 0 40 
Welders, electric . 0 58 
Welders and burners Cine. 0 58 
Plumbers and pipefitters .. ... aes 0 58 
Plumbers’ and pipefitters’ Reiger. : 0 40 
WOPPEersnnivAsrn. AmeoMee se we ose 0 58 
Coppersmiths’ helpers ve 0 40 
Ma bourerst .. 40) «aid 0 35 





DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL DEFENCE 


Surfacing of the floor of the Drill Hall, 
Bessborough Armoury, Vancouver, B.C. 
Name of contractor, Mr. David I. Curr, Van- 
couver, B.C. Date of contract, March 17, 
1938. Amount of contract, $2,059. A fair 
wages schedule was included in the contract 
as follows:— 


Per hour 
river een. ce $0 45 
Driver, horse matt! eure 0 60 
Driver team and’ wagon 2... «s 4s 02s) «+. me 1 00 
Motor truck driver .. . 0 50 
Motor truck driver and Rant 
1 to 2 tons .. gee 1 50 
SaUONGS Natay cat eee 2 00 
ARGOS ye seins, Vee eh Oot ae ect ohte phen 2 50 
DEtOOS wey ee Rd eis! se Ae 3 00 
Mastic floor dibbere ‘and Gnighers ere ene 0 60 
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Per hour 
Mastic loon vayers™. ss. 0s. seb e. 0 85 
Mastic floor kettlemen.. . 0 60 
Labourers spaobe: 0 45 


Construction of alterations and additions 
to Building for the R.C.AF. (N.P.) No. 
118 B Spuadron, Montreal, P.Q. Name of 
contractors, Sutherland Construction Co., 
Montreal, P.Q. Date of contract, March 2, 
1938. Amount of contract, $13,855. A fair 
wages schedule was inserted in the contract 


as follows:— 
Per hour 
Brick and hollow tile layers .. .. . $0 90 
Brick and hollow tile cae | helpers (niine 
and tempering mortar) . 
Carpenters .. .. ape 
Cement finishers .. .... ‘ 
Compressor operators —Gasoline or ticieenionl 
Driver, horse and cart . 
Driver, team and wagon .. .. 
Drivers . 
Electricians Gnade ric enl nye 
Engineers on steel erection .. .. .. .. .. 
Rabouners ie). \teek ines 
Lathers’ metal .. . 
Lathers, wood... .. ..'. 
Machinists .. .... Dali's 
Motor truck driveces writ 
Motor truck driver and nelly 
1 to 2 tons .. 
3 tons .. MISE lee teatertiehies hateees lees 
EMP ROy ats DA RADRRE aia HAM eA Ti Magy Lh) 
5 tons .. ate ee 
Ornamental iron ‘workets Ase 
Painters and glaziers . 
5 SABES SS ok eh AEM eA SRL GRRL Mateo iinilan su D dA 
Plasterers’ helpers (mixing and tempering 
material) . if, isPelictte spite t ataets 
Plumbers gid stearfitters Bhai liteat toe hiss 
Roofers, felt and gravel . Mist arches 
Sheet metal workersis \yonoueaate varie eee 
Structural isteelj;workers -use ee) see kee 
Welders on steel erection.. .. 
Watchman .. 


PAT AT co AT 
RHOHARAOARNROSOOR 


aS 


ooocooccocooocooc | oO 
iw 
or or 


SoCcCOoOnNrEe 


cooocrooco 
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Construction of alterations to the south 
block of St. Johns Barracks, St. Johns, P.Q. 
Name of contractor, Mr. Jean Paul Trahan, 
St. Johns, P.Q. Date of contract, March 8, 
19388. Amount of contract, $8,200. A fair 
wages schedule was inserted in the contract 
as follows :— 


Per hour 

Carpenters) <tr... ssenes les $0 55 
Cement finishers .. .. .. 0 50 
Electricians ((inside See Ei) 0 60 
TEA DOULELS Ne siiaeent ci oleae witeiol a reuneler nuaitetemme reuters 0 35 
Lathers, metal .. . 0 55 
Painters .. 0 50 
IPLASTCLETSY crs etaeiaudevernevs. eaisuks obese real clone cot sys 0 70 
Plasterers’ helpers (mixing and tempering 

material) . Rett US 0 40 
Plumbers ahal Ciedrhitiors SP omreteme 0 60 
Plumbers and steamfitters’ helpers ‘Gal's men 

assigned to help wea Rea Pastad A 0 40 
Talesetters .. 5. . HEA ewes 0 70 
Tile setters’ helpers: cat men assigned to 

help tradesmen) .. .. .. #2 ees 0 40 
IWatchndanece rece ae 0 30 
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Construction of shelving and fixtures for 
Nos. 1, 2, and 3 Buildings, R.C.O.C., Signal 
Hill, Esquimalt, B.C. Name of contractors, 
Messrs. Parfitt Bros. Victoria, B.C. Date of 
contract March 21, 1938. Amount of con- 
tract, $3,910. A fair wages schedule was in- 
serted in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Carpenter .. . EAE: $0 70 
Carpenter’s helper .. .. . 0 50 
Labourer .. fine a bate 0 45 
Painter and piazibe, adi folendn SEs Ret ER OT anck tee mas 0 65 


Installation of an electric power distribu- 
tion system at the Joint Service Magazine, 
Esquimalt ,B.C. Name of contractors, Murphy 
Electric Co., Ltd., Victoria, B.C. Date of 
contract, March 238, 1938. Amount of con- 
tract, $7,875. A fair twages schedule was 
included in the contract as folows:— 


Per hour 
Labourers . sos aeimerere hohe $0 45 
Motor truck drivers .. .. .. era cate ate 0 50 
Motor truck driver and trucks 
Li ov 2utOn8) sa dae ieee seer 1 50 
i COUS vse lcs ele Rretboieh deisiKate i 2 00 
Driver, team and wagen re et Se ae ee ts 0 85 
Drivers . Pino SB PAS ee 0 45 
Carpenters en scias sae. Shae 0 70 
Cement finishers. . 0 60 
Cement and concrete mixer operator: Grease 
hineor’ electric eee) ee ene 0 55 
Cabléeisplicers: 28, [UAC Ry eR: 1 092 
Linemen . Wut Pade tes 0 97 
Linemen, helpers .. .. .. 0 70 
Electricians (inside wiremeny 0 75 
Watchman cata. aen tee 0 45 


Construction of three D.E.L. emplacements 
and Power House at York Island, B:C. Name 
of contractors, Northern Construction Co. 
and J. W. Stewart Ltd., and E. J. Ryan 
Contracting Co., Ltd., Vancouver, B.C. Date 
of contract, March 23, 1938. Amount of 
contract, $14,500. A fair wages schedule was 
included in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Asbestos insulation workers .. .. .. .. «. os $0 75 
Blacksmiths .. b) hag 1s Siete | eiatd elena caberen ere 0 65 
Blacksmiths’@helpers@. a ees he cetacean 0 45 
Carpenters and joiners .. ne 0 70 
Cement and concrete mixer operator: 
Steamien. Wade Se kas Wola ttise /ueusers ise 0 65 
Gasoline or Bice oe es ee ee ee 0 50 
Cement finisher .. .. ... : 0 60 
Compressor bpeiitordtcasclene or PE ws 0 50 
Driver, horse and cart.. Sor ee ae 0 55 
Driver, team and wagon oo cc scene ee 0 75 
ID TVerS ten « 0 45 
Electricians Cidide mr irenn en ie 0 75 
Engineers on steel erection . ‘ 1 124 
Engineers, operating fear Sie or eS 
drum . 5 see 0 65 
Firemen, Aaitionnty A lees 0 45 
Hoist operators—gasoline or Aieleckniiee nusttoe ez 0 55 
iabouersvectioteis Masui. 4islasiees 0 45 
Machinists. Aw cte:. cies 0 70 


Motor truck driver . 
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Per hour 
Motor truck driver and truck: 
Le tOr en LOUIS ante cara ters 
SS MGOLS OM tsa lees ere ceren aie | xeeenet ene Oe 
Be TOUS testes ee) ce 
5 tons . hc tee e a 
Ornamental iron marker Pirie Paki ad forbs eT 
Painters and glaziers .. .. . 
Plasterers . 
Plasterers’ 
material) . ss get 
Plumbers ae pk a an ats 
Rodmen, reinforced steel .. 
Sheet metal workers .. .. .. .. 
Shovel operators—Gasoline .. 
Steam shovel cranemen .. .. 
Steam shovel engineers .. .. . 
Steam shovel firemen .. 
Structural steel workers . 
Watchmen .. 


SoOCON NFR eH 
OoMay Or SO — 
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helpers wan and tempering 
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DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WORKS 
Reconstruction of portion of the north 
wharf at Pelee Island, Essex Co., Ont. Name 
of contractors, Detroit River Construction 
Co., Ltd., Windsor, Ont. Date of contract, 
March 21 1938. Amount of contract, approxi- 
mately $61,769.32. A fair wages schedule was 

inserted in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Blacksmiths’ helpers .. . $0 40 
Blacksmiths .. 0 55 
Carpenters . : 0 60: 
Cement finishers .. . 0 55 


Cement and concrete mixer F operators —Gaso- 
line or electric .. .. . 

Compressor Cerne Oraelaecting \ or hentia 

Driverse: a. oi ees 

Driver, team ine wae die 

Pile driver engineer . 

Pile driver fireman . 

Motor truck driver . 2 

Motor truck driver and trace? 


TELCO cetOUS amen een Seu ce clea litres 1 40 

SPUOUSmr cane a entice ek Aeterna ne 1 90 
Machinist . 0 60 
Hoist operator: 

Gasoline .. 0 45 

CCAM mers vata Laws 0 65 
Labourers . 0 35 
Watchman ..... 0: 30 


Construction of a wharf at Skidegate, Queen 
Charlotte, Island, B.C. Name of contractors, 
Victoria Pile Driving Co., Ltd., Victoria, B.C. 
Date of contract, February 17, 1938. Amount 
of contract, approximately, $14,983.50. A fair 
wages schedule was included in the contract 
as follows:— 


Per hour 
Boomman . $1 00 
Bridgeman . 1 00 
Fireman . 0 682 
Labourer .. . HEetes 0 45 
Piledriver Sipinden® See 1 123 
Piledriver foreman .. eee 
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Construction of a public building at Meadow 
Lake, Sask. Name of contractor, Mr. William 
C. Wells, Wilkie, Sask. Date of contract, 
February 14, 1938. Amount of contract, 
$23,250 and unit prices for any additional 
work. A fair wages schedule was included in 
the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Cement and concrete mixer operator, gaso- 
line or electric .. $0 45 
Cement finishers . 0 55 
Stone masons . = 0 90 
Stone masons’ mies ‘aisine had Cees 
ing mortar) . 0 423 
Stone cutters .. . a Watea kets 0 80 
Brick and hollow tile nea Ley babe: 0 90 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers feces te 
and tempering mortar) . 0 4234 
Ornamental iron Es i ue 0 65 
Carpenters and joiners .. 0: 70 
Sheet metal workers . 0 65 
Roofers, felt and gravel .. . 0 40 
Lathers, metal .. .. . 0 70 
Plasterers . Soe eA GS, aaa eRe iLiS Lena tele 0 90 
Plasterers’ helpers (mixing and tempering 
material) . misses a Mid 0 423 
Painters and ‘ohaarers a tes 5 tee saan: Abie oe 0 65 
Plumbers and steamfitters .. .. . 0 80 
Plumbers and steamfitters’ helpers Calter men 
assigned to help tradesmen) . 0 45 
Electricians .. .. 0 75 
Labourers .. . Dt sere ee ee tna taal 0 35 
Driver, horse ad ee alte Shae, Mey cole spat ere 0 50 
Driver, team and acon Stee ets cn iawn 0 65 
Drivers, er sae ey ees 0 35 
Motor truck drives DOT 0 40 


Motor truck driver and enol: 
LRCOUQUTOMS Mie tee ha tkcel ett. ain seNe ae 0 
SN GOMS? saaeries ies Pate sie Aleeu release eve 1 90 

WYeiChrniaiiar nme. o's, Mikes iSound ob ecempetate dtvas hots 0 30 


Construction of a concrete floor and whar- 
finger’s office and storeroom in the warehouse 
on the public wharf at Leamington, Ont. 
Name of contractors, Messrs. Kelly Bros., 
Hawkesbury, Ont. Date of contract, Feb- 
ruary 24, 1938. Amount of contract, approxi- 
mately $5,667.49. <A fair wages schedule was 
included in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 

Blacksmith . Shy $0 55 
Carpenters anid. ines Sis 0 60 
Cement finishers . 0 55 
Cement and concrete mixer F operator—Gaso- 

line or electric .. AG . 0 45 
Compressor beatin adits or ‘Ralecuae?: 0 45 
Driver iteam And) WAEOM \smeehee, veal eleitielrs + 0 65 
Driver. SURE SER eg carci ack ice Alten 0 35 
Pru ruNNner es, vers) es) are es 0 45 
Pireman—Stationary’ ..° 23) 3) «3 t 0 40 
Labourers .. sferhinie 0 35 
Sheet metal wotkerh eee : 0 65 
Welders and bamers Acetylene! or re electriam 0 60 
Watchman . 0 30 


DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORT 


Removal of wrecks and derelicts in the 
Richelieu River at Sorel, PQ. Name of 
contractors, Manseau Shipyards, Ltd., Sorel, 
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P.Q. Date of contract, March 5, 1938. Amount 
of contract approximately $12,000. A fair 
wages schedule was included in the contract 
as follows:— 


Per day 
Diver (full day’s pay to be allowed whether 
employed full or part time) .. .... .. $14 00 
Diver’s tender (full day’s pay a e allowed 
whether employed full or part time) . 5 00 
Per hour 
Diver’s pumpman . 0 45 
Derrick engineer .. . 0 60 
Derrick fireman .. . 0 40 
Engineer, operating ciehene 1 aha 9 drums... 0 60 
Pile driver engineer.. 0 60 


Motor boat Lees: he 
Motor truck drivers .. .... 
Motor truck driver and niches 


Fireman, stationary 0 40 
Fireman, piledriver . 0 40 
Blacksmith . beat rae 0 55 
Blacksmith’s helper .. . 0 40 
Carpenter . ‘ 05 
Rigger . Mo 0 4 
Powderman .. . 04 

0 4 

0 4 


Oo SO Ot Or Or 


1 to 2 tons . 1 40 

3 tons. ‘ wi 1 90 
Driver. team ne wagon . 0 60 
Drivers .. cA i ee 0 35 
RontineeRowboats ce 0 35 
Scowmen .. .. . 0 35 
Labourers . OFS5 
Watchman... 0 30 


Construction and erection of superstructure 
of an electrically operated steel highway 
swing bridge over the Rideau Canal, Bronson 
Avenue, Ottawa, Ont. Name of contractors, 
Dominion Bridge Co., Ltd. Montreal, P.Q. 
Date of contract, March 29, 1938, Amount of 
contract $36,220. A fair wages schedule was 
inserted in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Blacksmiths . EET stae $0 70 
Blacksmith’s helene Ae 0 50 
Carpenters .. . 0 80 
Cement finishers . 0 60 


Concrete mixer operators: 
Stes em 
Gasoline or Weoitio’ Bb Ye 
Compressor operators . Be 
Crane operators (locomotive) . 
Drivers, horse and cart . 
Drivers, team and wagon . 
TOrIVeTN adie es 
Drill runners .. . 
Electricians .. . 
Engineers, Boerne: aasceine 
Single or double drum .. .. 
Three drums .. .. . 
Firemen (stationary) .. . an 
Hoist operators (gasoline or i elersey or 
NGA OUnenst ac een ae pes sais 
Machinists .. . 5 
Motor truck niente j 
Motor truck driver and lian 


OLS sooner > oe 
SOP CODON Mo 
oonmnoonou co 


oo ooo oo 
orn ® Oro Cc 87 
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Leto pe tonseyawe 1 50 
3 tons . 2 00 
4 tons . 2 50 
DPONS Fk ee. Fe Be ABA ah mA & 3 00 
Ornamental iron S orees sich Kale eet 0 60 
Painters (spray) . i 0 80 
Pipefitters (aula! eet ouutte orks Pre 0 55 
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Per hour 
Pumipmen: -s a 6 0 50 
Riggers (geneealy.. 0 55 
Sheet metal posers: : ine 0 82 
Structural steel workers .. .. . 0 80 
Timbermen and cribmen* .. .. . 0 55 
Welders on steel Crection ©. uciecee cease) om 0 80 
Watchmen ..... Bowe c 0 40 
Engineers on tiealt erection Ra prheere 0 80 


*(Using interchangeably such ne: as vara adze, 


auger, hammer, cross-cut saw.) 


GROUP “B” CONTRACTS 


Manufacture and Repair of Equipment Sup- 
plies, Interior Fittings, etc. 

Nore: Each of the contracts noted under 
this heading contain the “B” Labour Con- 
ditions referred to in the introduction to 
this article. 


DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL DEFENCE 


Nature of Contract Contractor 
One transmitter, 400 watt .. Northern Electric Co., 
Ottawa, Ont. 


Metal door frames and doorsA. B. Ormsby Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont. 
.. Wells Air Harbour, Lulu 
Island, B.C. 
Raft target with mast, less 
superstructure .. -. Waterous Ltd., 
Ont. 


Float repairs .. 


Brantford, 


Raft bombing target, with 
superstructure and two sets 
mooring and sinker ar- 
rangements for bombing 
targets... .. .. .. «» ss +H. Ns Cummings, Westboro, 
Ontario. 

..Peterborough Canoe Co., 

Ltd., Peterborough, Ont. 

.. Lundy Fence Co., Ltd., 

Vancouver, B.C. 
.. Vulean Iron Works Ltd., 
Winnipeg, Man. 

..Vulean Iron Works Ltd., 
Winnipeg, Man. 

Dominion Engineering Co., 
Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. 

oad. He Creaser, Co. td.) 

LaHave, N.S. 

.. Horn Bros. Woollen Co., 
Ltd., Lindsay, Ont. 

The Pedlar People Ltd., 


One launch—88 ft... . 
Ben@1O \..s. pth oulee Guus oie 
Steel lattice masts, 100 ft. 
Steel lattice masts, 150 ft. 
Hydraulic press, 300 tons .. 
Ouskin coats .. 
Blue frieze .. 


Plan cabinets, steel .. .. .. 


Oshawa, Ont. 

Plan cabinets, steel .. .. .. Dennisteel Corp., Ltd., 
London, Ont. 

Drill trousers .. . ..8. S. Holden Ltd., Ottawa, 
Ont. 


. .. Eberhard & Walker Ltd., 
London, Ont. 

«Paton Mis. Co: 
Montreal, P.Q. 

.. Montreal Cottons Ltd., 
Montreal, P.Q. 

..9. S. Holden Ltd., Ottawa, 
Ont. 

+s ee »- Mercury Mills Ltd., 
Hamilton, Ont. 

-»Dominion Woollens & 
Worsteds Ltd., Toronto, 
Ont. 

.. British Rubber Co. of 
Canada Ltd., Toronto, 
Ont. 


Steel shelving .. . 

Blue cloth for caps . tds, 
Wihiterdrtll Woe ial..histex 
Aviation suits, winter .. 


Stockings? .0. sean < 


Blue serge .. .. 


Overshoes and rubbers .. 
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DEPARTMENT OF FISHERIES 


Contractor 
Vancouver Engineering 
Works Ltd., Vancouver, 
B.C. 


Nature of Contract 
One propeller, 4 blade .. .. 





Post OFrFriceE DEPARTMENT 
Nature of Contract Contractor 


Metal dating stamps & ge 
cancellers, etc. Ags Pritchard- Andrews Ltd., 


Ottawa, ‘Ont. 
Pritchard-Andrews Ltd., 
Ottawa, Ont. 
-- Pollack & Dorfman, Quebec, 
PiQ) 
-- Horn Bros. Woollen Co., 
Lindsay, Ont. 
.- Tayside Textiles Ltd., 


Rubber stamps, daters, etc.. 


Letter carriers’ uniforms 
Letter carriers’ uniforms 


Letter carriers’ uniforms 


, ’ Perth, Ont. 
Letter carriers’ uniforms .. Uniform Cap Co., 
a Ottawa, Ont. 
Scales and weights .. .. ..Pritchard-Andrews Ltd., 
Ottawa, Ont. 


Mail bag fittings, ebOs\ s% ** Bell Thread Go}, Lta:, 


Hamilton, Ont. 
**J. Spencer Turner Co. Ltd., 
Hamilton, Ont. 
Walter H. Wickware, 
Ottawa, Ont. 
-» Dominion Textile Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, P.Q. 
Cubok Mfg. & Supply Co., 
Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. 
--Hugh Carson Co., Ltd., 
Ottawa, Ont. 
-- Interprovincial Equipment 
Co., Ottawa, Ont. 
**Machine Works Ltd., 
Montreal, P.Q. 
Canadian Repaid Shop 
Reg’s, Montreal, P.Q. 
Martin Kiely Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, P.Q. 
-- Pritchard-Andrews Co., 
Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. 


Mail bag fittings, etc. .. 
Mail bag fittings, ete. .. .. 
Mail bag fittings, etc. .. 


Mail bag fittings, ete. .. .. 


Mail bag fittings, etc. .. 


Mail bag fittings, ete. .. 


Stamping machine parts 
Letter boxes and locks .. .. 
Letter boxes and locks .. .. 


Letter boxes and locks .. 





RoyaL CANADIAN MovuntTep Po.icr 


Contractor 
.. Bates & Innes, Ltd. 
Carleton Place, Ont. 
. ..J. B. Laliberte Ltd., 
Quebec, P.Q. 
The St. Lawrence Glove 
Works Ltd., Quebec, P.Q. 
Brown drill field jackets andS. S. Holden, Ottawa, Ont. 
PEOMISCIS 2c, ic Mats we Hie ome 


Nature of Contract 
Bed blankets . 


Hurcoats.. 4) 28 


Brown leather gloves.. .. .. 





DEPARTMENT OF PusBLiIc Works 


Interior fittings in the public building at 
Berwick, NSS. Name of contractors, The 
Office Specialty Mfg. Co., Ltd., Newmarket, 
Ont. Date of contract, February 23, 1938. 
Amount of contract, $894. 

Interior fittings in public buildings at Arthur, 
Ont. Name of contractors, The Valley City 
Manufacturing Co., Ltd., Dundas, Ont. Date 
of contract, February 23, 1938. Amount of 
contract, $799. 


Interior fittings in the public building at Van- 
kleek Hill, Ont. Name of contractors, La- 
chute Lumber & Mig. Co. Ltd, Lachute 
Mills, P.Q. Date of contract, March 18, 1988. 
Amount of contract, $675. 

Interior fittings for the public building at 
Cobourg, Ont. Name of contractors, Cana- 
dian Office and School Furniture Ltd., Pres- 
ton, Ont. Date of contract, ‘March 28, 1938. 
Amount of contract, $1,098. 

Interior fittings for the public building at 
Cardston, Alberta. Name of contractors, R. L. 
Cusing Millwork Co., Ltd., Moose Jaw, 
Sask. Date of contract, February 26, 1938. 
Amount of contract, $937. 

Interior fittings for the Customs offices in 
the Examining Warehouse, Vancouver, B.C. 
Name of contractors, Dennistee] Corporation 
Ltd., London, Ont. Date of contract, Feb- 
ruary 22, 1988. Amount of contract, $8,390. 

Interior fittings for the customs offices in 
the Winch building, Vancouver, B.C. Name 
of contractors, The Office Specialty Mig. Co., 
Ltd., Newmarket, Ont. Date of contract, 
February 21, 1938. Amount of contract, $1,630. 





SPECIAL CONTRACTS 


(1) Manufacture, Overhaul and Recondttion- 
ing of Atrcraft 

Note: The labour conditions applicable to 
contracts under the above heading are 
identical with those for building and con- 
struction work, except that one scale of 
minimum wage rates has been approved for all 
works of this nature undertaken in Eastern 
Canada (Ontario, Quebec and the Maritime 
Provinces) and another scale for all such 
works in Western Canada (Manitoba, Sask- 
atchewan, Alberta and British Columbia). It 
is provided in these contracts that working 
hours shall not exceed 48 per week. 


DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL DEFENCE 


The major reconditioning of Bellanca Pace- 
maker Landplane 609. Name of contractors, 
Canadian Vickers, Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. Date 
of contract, March 2, 1938. Amount of con- 
tract, $4,935. A fair wages schedule was in- 
serted in the contract as follows:— 


Engine Assembly— Per hour 
Fitter (A.E.) . $0 60 
Fitters’ helper (A. B). 0 40 
Machinist .. .. P 0 65 
Machinist’s helper F 0 40 
Machine operators .. .. 0 50 
Sandblasters . 0 55 
Labourers .. .. : 0 35 

Air frame ibnatperione ae Aelenblye 
Fitter (A.F.) . 0 60 
Fitter’s helper (A. PF. D. 0 40 
Machinist .. sepa 0 65 
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Machinist’s helper .. . 
Machine operator .. .. .. ... 


Woodworker (joiner) .. .. . 
Woodworker’s helper . 
AWielGer !Siireebista. cs Ree Merits ae 4 
Welder’s Rpiper os) oe, RNS 
Electrician .. .. 


Blectrician’s Ween : 

Paimtenv and wWdoperiks: PN eee ete 
Painter and doper’s helper Re eR! Ones teal 
Fabric worker—female. . 

Fabric worker’s helper .. . 


Upholsterer .. . Pe ee et AL Oe EW ce 8 
Upholsterer’s Relncs sanch’b. Migdh cseeeeeeen es 
Nand blasherns ey) aul 7 gas 

Labourer .. .. 

Erector .. 
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craft Ltd., Longueuil, P.Q. Date of contract, 
March 29, 1938. Amount of contract, $4,989. 
The preceding fair wages schedule was in- 
cluded in the contract. 





Construction of six Blackburn Shark Tor- 
pedo. Spotter Reconnaissance Aircraft, con- 
vertible Land, Sea, or Ski-planes. Name of 
contractors, Boeing Aircraft of Canada, Ltd., 
Vancouver, B.C. Date of contract, January 
24, 1938. Amount of contract, cost-plus. A 
fair wages schedule was included in the con- 
tract as follows:— 


rector’s) helperi}:) 2.) soe tee 
Sheet metal worker .. ..... 


He Or > Woh WO HLL OL DP DP aoe 


Sheet metal worker’s helper .. .. .. .. .. 
Riveters . Reis cues 
Riveter’s helpers .. .. . 


SoS. So. eo 0 Ooo 3S oe 6 oo. 6:9 So OS a2 


Apprentices to fitters, machinists? apd Let 
metal workers only—(16 to 21 years of 


age)— 
Leb SOaE ee EO: RE, 0 20 
STIG AV ORR iis Nit.) e's MME ae Ge eles 0 25 
8rd year... 0 35 
Notse.—Only one Melee Lae ne nplou el to each 
journeyman. 


No more than one apprentice to be employed to 
each five journeymen. 


Complete overhaul of Jaguar Mark IV 
Engine 768/804. Name of contractors, Arm- 
strong Siddeley Motors Ltd, Ottawa, Ont. 
Date of contract, March 8, 19388. Amount of 
contract, $1,314.40. The preceding fair wages 
schedule was also included in this contract. 

Major reconditioning and repair of the 
Vedette Mark VI flying boat 817. Name of 
contractors, Canadian Vickers, Ltd., Montreal, 
P.Q. Date of contract, March 2, 1938. 
Amount of contract, $4,930. The preceding 
fair wages scedule was also inserted in this 
contract. 

Manufacture of 12 Lysander Mark II, con- 
vertible land or ski-planes. Name of con- 
tractors, National Steel Car Corporation, 
Ltd., Hamilton, Ont. Date of contract, Febru- 
ary 28, 1938. Work to be done on a cost plus 
basis. The preceding fair wages schedule was 
also included in this contract. 

Complete overhaul of Jaguar Mark VIB 
Aircraft engine. Name of contractors, Arm- 
strong Siddeley Motors Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. 
Date of contract, March 29, 1988. Amount of 
contract, $1,622.91. The preceding fair wages 
schedule was also included in this contract. 

Major reconditioning and modification of 
two pairs of Delta floats, including float 
undercarriages. Name of contractors, Cana- 
dian Vickers Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. Date of 
contract, March 30, 1938. Amount of con- 
tract, $1,705. The preceding fair wages 
schedule was also included in this contract. 

Major reconditioning of Fairchild Mono- 
plane. Name of contractors, Fairchild Air- 


Engine Assembly— Per hour 
‘Hitters, CA.) leading, and va:wevet my © $0 80 
Fitter (A.E.) . SRS 0 70 
Fitter’s helper (A. BE. d 0 45 
Machinist .. .. thes 0 75 
Machinist’s helper Hens 0 45 
Machine operator .. .. .. 0 60 
Sand blasters ..d: isleavsttetete 0 65 
Labourers .. .. 0 45 


Airframe Conetruian ‘and Assembly— 
Fitter (A.F.) leading hand .. .. .. .. «. 
Fitter (A.F.) . F ait ete 
Fitter’s helper TA nn 
Machinist .. .. ait cakP G08 ng 
Machinist’s el Ger hides OR es 
Machine operator .. .. : a siblete 
Woodworker ((joiner) leading hand. nS 
Woodworker (joiner).. " sdcoaters 
Woodworkerisihelperss. <. cen. se en os 
IWielclers iin. «ticictaele. bey eet emcee 
Welder’s helper .. .. . 

Electrician, leading Pea 

Plectrician ‘ssuptillecieeieee cs les) ce) asia laa 

Electrician’s helper .. .. A ae 

Painter and doper, feeding hand shawnee 

Painter and hMODer velesiisley els ors trees elidetollicate 

Painter and doper’s helper .. .. .. .. «- 

Fabric worker—female .. .. .. 22 e+ e+ oe 

Fabric worker’s Saini BINS boy nS soy a ac 

Upholsterersistn/daylaib cist os ele deledestebcten a8 

Upholsterer’s.helpery. 2).< 0. sw cle te siete er ete 

Sandblaster .. .. .. 

Labourers .. .. a8) ee so steele ciiteee anikels 

Erector, leading head f, bees tixeaie 

VTOCtOr:s:s) sc: eis) ees eerie ots ears cloune oMeareebete Rtas 

Erector/sphelper ... <2, cst. locdsatesie dees 

Sheet metal worker, leading hand .. .. .. 

Sheetimetalivorkeryic) os bectee loses) celles 

Sheet metal worker’s helper .. .. .. .. «- 

Riveterys tee bp cie. ome Co clei: aleimtrs 

Riveter’s helner A MOCO Scio, otk ce 

Heat treat operator .. .. .. .. 

Heat treat operator’s hel noe = 

Plater, Cadmium ..... 

Plater, Anodic .. .. eet 3 as 

Plater, Anodic elven! - 

Rivet packer .. ... 

Modeler (patternmaker) | 

Foundry man (moulder) . 

Cable splicer .. dea cca 

Tool and die maker .. .. 

Hammer operator .. .. .. 

Apprentices to fitters, ey ata shot 
metal workers only; 16 to 21 years of 


or Or cr 


i — 
IP WQoOrhne 
NONANS EASA SREARDENSAE ME ASYR RANE NTSCARARNISSRARSS 


eoocooocoonnonanonoaooc OO SO ot or Or or or Or Or 


age: 
Ist year .. ona Gasket eee 0 25 
Zndyear tren 4%, 425s 0 30 
Srd. year yssp.iet.). 0 40 


Nots.—Only one heinen tig et euaibyed to journey - 
men. Not more than one apprentice to be em- 


ployed to each five journeymen. 
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RECENT INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS AND SCHEDULES OF WAGES 


NDUSTRIAL agreements and schedules of 

wages and working conditions received in 
the Department are outlined in the Lasour 
Gazette from month to month. It is not 
always possible because of limitation of space 
to include all agreements received each month. 
The agreements are in most cases signed by 
representatives of the employers and workers 
but schedules of rates of wages, hours of labour 
and other conditions of employment drawn 
up and verbally agreed to by representatives 
of employers and workers are also included. 
Verbally accepted agreements are so indicated. 
It may be stated that this has been the 
practice in the past. 


(Nore: It has been drawn to the attention of 
the Department that the precise meaning of 
this introductory statement has been some- 
what obscure in past issues and that in some 
cases it was not clear whether the agreements 
were signed or verbally accepted.) 


Manufacturing: Tobacco and Liquors 


Recina, SASKATCHEWAN.—A Certain Brew- 
ERY AND THE INTERNATIONAL Union or UNtrep 
Brewery, Fiour, Cerra, anp Sorr Drinx 
Worxers or America, Locat No. 318. 


Agreement to be in effect from September 1, 
1937, to March 31, 1939, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to notice. 

Only union members to be employed, if avail- 
able. No discrimination against employees on 
account of union activity. Union made materials 
and machinery to be given preference. The 
union label supplied by the union may be 
used. 

Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44-hour 
week except for operating engineers who work 
an 8-hour shift each day. 


Overtime: Time and one-half; work on Sun- 
days and eight specified holidays, double time. 


Vacation with pay: First and second cellar- 
men and operating engineers to receive two 
weeks’ vacation each year with pay. 


Minimum wage rates: First and second cellar- 
men $120 per month, operating engineers $125 
per month; men employed less than one year, 
45 cents per hour; men employed more than one 
year, 50 cents; men employed more than two 
years, 55 cents. Men employed more than one 
year to receive a minimum weekly wage of 
$10 when employable. 

If necessary at any time to reduce the num- 
ber of men employed they will be laid off 
impartially and in rotation in their respective 
departments. 

Preference for promotion to be based on 
seniority. 

Any disputes which cannot be settled between 
the employer and the union will be referred 
to a board of arbitration. 


Manufacturing: Textiles and Clothing 


Monrreat, P.Q—Cerrtain Men’s Crota Hat 
AND Cap MANUFACTURERS AND THE UNITED 
Hartrers, Cap anp Miuntinery Workers’ IntEr- 
NATIONAL Union, Locat No. 36. 


Agreement to be in effect from October 29, 
1937, to January 1, 1939. 

Only union members to be employed and new 
employees must be secured through the union. 
Union representatives to have access to the 
establishments. 

Provision is made for arbitration of disputes 
and no strikes or lockouts to occur. 

Other provisions of this agreement relating 
to hours, wages and other labour conditions were 
made obligatory under the Workmen’s Wages 
Act and were summarized in the Lasoug 
GAZETTE, January, page 102. 


Manufacturing: Printing and Publishing 


Toronto, Ontario—Turee Datry News- 
PAPERS AND THE INTERNATIONAL PRINTING 
PRESSMEN AND Assistants’ Union, Locan 
No. 1, 


Agreement to be in effect from June 1, 


1937, to May 31, 1938, and thereafter from year 


to year, subject to notice. 

ae, union members to be employed, if avail- 
able. 

Hours: For day work, 8 per day, 6 days 
per week, a 48-hour week; for night work, 7 
per might, 6 nights per week, a 42-hour week. 

Overtime: Time and one-half; all work on 
Sundays and on eight specified holidays except 
for regular issues of the paper, to be paid at 
double time. 

Minimum wage rates for journeymen press- 
men: $48.50 per week for both day and night 
work. 

One apprentice allowed to every ten journey- 
men, but not more than three to one office. 
Apprentices to serve six years. 

Wages for apprentices: From $14 per week 
during first year to $34 during second half of 
sixth year. : 

A joint standing committee to be chosen, and 
any disputes are to be referred to it. Disputes 
which cannot be so settled, to be referred to 
arbitration. 


Construction: Building and Structures 


EpMontTon, ALBERTA—-EDMONTON GENERAL 
Contractors’ ASSOCIATION AND THE BricK- 
LAYERS, Masons AND Puasterers’ INTERNA- 
TIONAL Union, Locat No. 1 (Bricklayers and 
Masons). | 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1938, 
to April 30, 1939. Notice of any desired change 
to be given and the agreement for the next 
year negotiated in February, 1939. 

Disputes are to be referred to an abritration 
committee whose decision will be binding. No 
strike or lockout to occur before such dispute 
is referred to this committee for settlement. 

Hours: 8 per day from Monday to Friday, 
a 40-hour week, but if considered necessary 
by the contractor, 4 hours may be worked on 
Saturday morning, making a 44-hour week. 
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Other conditions relating to minimum wage 
rates, overtime pay, apprentices, contracting 
by union members, etc., are similar to those con- 
tained in the schedule under the Industrial 
Standards Act and summarized on page 454 of 
this issue. 


EpmMonton.—EpMONTON GENERAL CONTRACT- 
ors’ ASSOCIATION AND THE UNrtTED BrotTHeErR- 
HOOD OF CARPENTERS AND JOINERS, Locat No. 
1325 AND THE AMALGAMATED BuitpING WorkK- 
ERS OF CANADA, EpMONTON LocaL (Car- 
penters). 


Each of the above two unions has a separate 
agreement, identical in terms with the above 
contractors’ association. 

Agreements to be in effect from April 1, 
1938, to March 31, 1939. Hither party wishing 
to change the agreement is to give notice not 
later than January 15, 1939 and negotiations for 
a new agreement will take place in that month. 

Union carpenters to be given preference of 
employment, if available. 

Other terms of this agreement are the same 
as those summarized below on page 454 which 
are in effect under the Industrial Standards 


Act. 
Construction: Shipbuilding 


NortH Vancouver, B.C.:—A SHIPBUILDING 
AND Repair COMPANY AND THE AMALGAMATED 
Burtpinc WorkKERS oF CANADA, SHIPYARD SEC- 
TION, OF VANCOUVER (SHIPBUILDERS, ETC.) 

Agreement to be in effect from January 6, 
1938, to January 6, 1939 

Only union members to be employed. 


Hours 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44-hour 
week. In case of shift work, half an hour to 
be allowed second and, third shift for meals. 

Overtime: Time and one-half from 5 p.m. to 

p.m. and when required to work through 
meal hours, All other overtime and work on 
Saturdays and statutory holidays, double time. 
For shift work, if three consecutive shifts are 
worked, straight time may be paid, but if 
less than three shifts, or if shifts are broken, 
overtime rates to be paid. 

Wages for shipwrights, joiners and _ boat- 
builders, $6.64 per day; for caulkers, $6.89 per 
day. 

Workmen’s Wages Act, Quebec 


The following agreements and amendment to 
an agreement have recently been made obliga- 
tory by Orders in Council and are summarized 
in the next article: 

Lithographic Industry, Province of Quebec. 

Job Printing Industry, Montreal District. 

Baking Industry, Montreal (amendment). 


Industrial Standards Acts 
The following schedules have recently been 
made binding by Orders in Council and are 
noted in the article beginning on page 453:— 
SASKATCHEWAN 
Plumbers, Regina. 


ALBERTA 
Bricklayers, Edmonton. 
Carpenters, Edmonton. 
Bowling Alley Employees, Edmonton. 


WORKMEN’S WAGES ACT, QUEBEC 


Agreements Recently Made Obligatory and Other Proceedings 


N Act respecting Workmen’s Wages which 

was summarized in the July, 1937 issue 
of the Lasour Gazerrn, page 745, replaces 
the Collective Labour Agreements Extension 
Act but stipulates that the agreements and 
regulations made under the former Act con- 
tinue in effect for the period for which they 
were made. Under the Workmen’s Wages Act 
any party to a collective agreement made 
between the representatives of am association 
of employees and the representatives of an 
association of employers or one or more em- 
ployers may apply to the Lieutenant-Governor 
in Council through the provincial Minister of 
Labour to have those terms of such agree- 
ment which govern wages, hours of labour, 
apprenticeship, classification of operations, 
determination of classes of employers and em- 
ployees and all such provisions as the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor in Council may deem in 
conformity with the spirit of the Act, made 
obligatory on all employers and employees in 
the trade, industry, commerce or occupation 


within the district determined in the agree- 
ment. Notice of such application is published, 
and 30 days is then allowed for filing of objec- 
tions and the Minister may hold an inquiry. 
After this period if the Minister considers that 
the terms of the agreement “have acquired a 
preponderant significance and importance” 
and that it is advisable, with due regard to 
economic conditions, an Order in Council 
may be passed granting the application, and 
making the provisions of the agreement 
obligatory from the date of publication of 
the Order in Council in the Quebec Official 
Gazette. The agreement may be amended 
through the same procedure. A joint com- 
mittee must be formed by the parties to an 
agreement made obligatory under this Act 
and the Minister may add to such committee 
representatives nominated by employers and 
employees not parties to the agreement. The 
committee is to make its own by-laws and 
when these are approved by Order in Council 
and published in the Quebec Official Gazette, 
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the committee is constituted a corporation. A 
joint committee may require certificates of 
competency from workers within the scope 
of the agreement in towns of 5,000 or more, 
and such by-law must be approved by Order 
in council and published in the Quebec Official 
Gazette. Proceedings under the Collective 
Labour Agreements Extension Act were sum- 
marized in the Lasour GazeTTe from June, 
1934, to July, 1937. Proceedings under the 
Workmen’s Wages Act are noted in the issues 
beginning July, 1987. 


Recent proceedings under the Act include: 
the extension by Orders in Council of agree- 
ments affecting the lithographic industry 
throughout the province and printing trades at 
Montreal, with a correction to the latter agree- 
ment and the amendment to the Order in 
Council affecting the baking industry at 
Quebec, which agreements and amendment 
are summarized below. Requests for the ex- 
tension of new agreements were published in 
the Quebec Official Gazette as follows: barbers 
and hairdressers at Valleyfield in the issue of 
March 5; building trades at Quebec and shoe 
repairers at Montreal in the issue of March 
12; building trades at Joliette and tavern em- 
ployees at Quebec in the issue of March 19; 
building trades in the Eastern Townships, fur 
workers at Montreal, workers engaged in the 
manufacture of railway and tramway cars, 
busses, mine and industrial cars and parts and 
accessories thereof, throughout the province, 
and truck drivers at Three Rivers, in the issue 
of March 26; coal handlers (ship and dock) 
at Montreal, building trades at Montreal and 
Three Rivers in the issue of April 2. Re- 
quests for amendments to agreements were 
published in the following issues: baking in- 
dustry, Quebec, in the issue of March 19, 
plumbers and tinsmith roofers at Three 
Rivers and barbers and hairdressers at Three 
Rivers in the issue of March 26. Notices 
of the approval by Orders in Council of the 
constitution and by-laws of certain joint com- 
mittees and of the requiring of competency 
cards in certain trades are also noted below. 


Manufacturing: Vegetable Foods 


Baking Inpustry, QugeBEc—An Order in 
Council, approved March 12 ,and published in 
the Quebec Official Gazette, March 19, amends 
the previous Order in Council for this indus- 
try (Lasour GazettE, December, 1937, page 
1385). 

Hours: the maximum of 65 hours per week 
in bakeries in the city of Quebec and Levis and 
of 72 hours outside these districts now also 
applies to delivery workers. 

In bakeries where cakes, biscuits or any 
pastry is made, both male and female employees 
are included. For those employees engaged in 


the production of these products, the foreman 
must be paid a minimum of $23 per week, 
40 per cent of the employees a minimum of 
$17, a further 40 per cent a minimum of $12 
and the remaining 20 per cent at least $7 per 
week; where there are five or more of such 
bakery employees, the assistant foreman must 
be paid at least $21. Of the other employees 
of such bakeries, including packers, wrappers, 
order or sample clerks and employees of retail 
or wholesale stores of the industry, 40 per cent 
must be paid a minimum of $11 per week, a 
further 40 per cent at least $9 and the remaining 
20 per cent, $7.50. 


Manufacturing: Printing and Publishing 


LITHOGRAPHERS, Province of Qursec.—An 
Order in Council, approved February 9, and 
published in the Quebec Official Gazette, 
February 12, makes obligatory the terms of an 
agreement between the Canadian Litho- 
graphers’ Association, Province of Quebec 
Branch, and the Amalgamated Lithogra- 
phers of America, local No. 27, from Febru- 
ary 12, 1938, to November 30, 1939, and there- 
after from year to year, subject to notice. 


The agreement covers all who are en 
in the production of lithography but pease 
those in the industry employed: as office execu- 
tives or clerks, maintenance employees; as 
cutters, binders and finishers in the finishing 
departments; those engaged on lithographing on 

fo) 

metal, wood, bags, wallpaper, cotton, silk, rub- 
ber and leather, shipping containers, tissue 
paper products, etc.; as operators on multi- 
copying machines used for the reproduction of 
facsimile typewritten matter; as operators on 
hthographing equipment in private plants which 
equipment is used for printing over for the 
sole use of such private plant material already 
printed or lithographed by a commercial print- 
ing or lithographing establishment. 

Hours: Forty-five per week, either nine per 
day from Monday to Friday or the forty-five 
hours may be divided into five and one half 
days, ending at noon on Saturday. For night 
work, nine hours per night for five nights, a 
forty-five hour week. 

Overtime: All time worked before or after 
the regularly established hours in each shop 
to be paid at time and one-half for the first 
three hours of overtime from Monday to Friday. 
All other overtime and work on Sundays and 
holidays, double time. There are seven speci- 
fied holidays in English plants and eight in 
French plants. 

Minimum hourly wage rates for pressmen 
and feeders, for day work: On presses up to 
and including 14 x 19 inches, journeymen press- 
men fifty-eight cents until end of 1938 and 
sixty-two cents from January 1, 1939, feeders 
thirty-five cents in 1938 and thirty-seven cents 
in 1939; on presses over the above size, journey- 
men pressmen from seventy-five cents to $1.35, 
varying with the size of the presses and whether 
one, two or three colours are used; direct and 
offset rotary presses—journeymen _pressmen 
ninety-three cents; flat bed presses (direct pro- 
cess)—journeymen pressmen seventy cents; 
press feeders—varying from thirty-two cents 
during first year, thirty-five cents second year 
and thirty-eight cents thereafter, to forty cents 
during first year, fifty cents during second 
year and sixty cents thereafter, according to 
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the size and type of press and colours used; 
press helpers thirty cents per hour. 

Minimum hourly wage rates for other em- 
ployees on day work: Artists—eighty-five 
cents for poster letterers, $1 for letterers and 
engravers (reproducers only), $1.10 for poster 
crayons, $1.20 for process (colour correctors) ; 
camera operators—process $1, commercial fifty- 
six cents; other operators fifty-two and ninety 
cents; transferrers eghty-five cents and $1, 
provers $1, stone and plate preparers fifty- 
three and sixty-five cents. 

Minimum wages for night shifts for all em- 
ployees is fifteen per cent above the day scale. 

One apprentice allowed to each four journey- 
men pressmen or fraction thereof, but appren- 
tices employed in any shop as at October 22, 
1937, may continue their apprenticeship even 
if the number of such apprentices exceeds the 
above proportion. 

Minimum wages for apprentices for day work: 
Pressroom, from thirty-eight cents per hour 
during first six months to seventy-five cents 
during second half of fourth year; all other 
apprentices, from twenty cents during first six 
months to fifty-five cents during second half of 
fifth year and from sixty-one cents during first 
six months as improvers to seventy-nine cents 
during second half of second year as improvers. 


Handicapped employees may be granted per- 
mission to work for lower wages, the terms 
and conditions to be decided by the joint com- 
mittee. 

A joint committee consisting of an equal 
number of employers and employees to be formed 
to supervise the carrying out of this agreement. 

Printina Trapes, Montrean Districr.—An 
Order in Council, approved February 9, and 
published in the Quebec Official Gazette, Feb- 
ruary 12, with correction in the issue of March 
12, makes obligatory the terms of an agree- 
ment between L’Association des Maiftres- 
Imprimeurs de Montréal Incorporée (The 
Association of Master Printers of Montreal, 
Incorporated), the Employing Printers Asso- 
ciation of Montreal, Incorporated, and Le 
Syndicat Catholique et National des Typo- 
graphes, Incorporé (The National Catholic 
Union of Typo Printers, Incorporated), Le 
Syndicat Catholique et National des Pres- 
siers, No. 1, Incorporé (The National Catho- 
lic Union of Pressmen, No. 1, Incorporated), 
Le Syndicat Catholique et National des Reli- 


Minimum Hovurty Wace Rares 1n Book anp Jos Printine InpustRy, Montreat District 











Zone 1 
Class of Labour = 
1938* 1939 
} $ $ 
Composing Room— ‘ 
Compositors and machine keyboard oper- 
ators: 
JOURNEYVINEN:. « eres Vein ele G oetaten <rpemeres -70 -75 
Apprenticesic.. uc «.s fs cies tanaeoseae 17--64| -17--68 
Castermen: 
JOUTNEYIMEN = hbase. Atop s aatstsocReey -70 75 
Castermunners. ida, gti rieiielale vay aa 17--27} -17--29 
Helpers (male, unskilled, after 6 
MON GHA) Ah eee. Sentee crate eanene a -30 -30 
Press Room— \ 
Platen presses and multigraphing ma- 
chines: 
Journeymen pressmeN...............-. -58 62 
Mecderg sn. es oS) OR Clare +35 37 
Rotary presses for paper rolls less than 36 
inches wide, machines for power 
printing, die embossing, etc., flat 
bed cylinder presses of one colour: 
Journeymen pressmen...............-. -70 +75 
Assistant pressmen.............2.0s0+ -58 62 
Peed ers! huis Sav aie taszecie che ah ae ere +48 “51 
Rotary presses for paper rolls 36 inches 
wide or more, tubular rotary 
presses, rotary presses sheet fed, 
two-colour rotary presses, perfect- 
ing presses: 
Journeymen pressmen.............+3-- 75 -80 
Assistant pressmen or feeders......... +58 62 
All pressroom apprentices...........-..-+- 17--53] -17--56 
Bindery— 
JOUPNCYMOCN: u-7u5 stabs hin aiietise ee Gilets 70 75 
Paper trimmers and choppers............-. +45 48 
A pprentiCcessc. sich e ecder seem cee ae et 17--64] -17--68 
Hel pera vit teak cod tie siece aerate ee rate camels . 30 
Bindery girls! Wes sees ce oes 28 28 
Hemale apprentices)... <tx\- siviesteiale ejeisiese.s +17--28] -17--28 


Zone 2 Zone 3 
1940 1938* 1939 1940 1938* 1939 1940 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
80 -60 -64 -68 -56 -60 64 
17--72| -14--55) -14--58} -14--61] -13--52| -138--55}) -13--58 
Pam 
“80 -60 64 +68 56 -60 64 
17--31} -14--23] -14--24] -14--26] -13-.22] 13---23] -13--25 
30 +25 +25 25 -24 +24 +24 
66 -50 +53 -56 “47 -50 +53 
+39 -30 +32 33 +28 -30 -31> 
80 -60 64 68 56 -60 64 
-66 -50 +53 56 +47 -50 -53 
+55 “40 +44 “47 +38 “41 +44 
85 64 68 -72 -60 +64 68 
-66 -50 -53 +56 47 +50 53 
17—-59} -14~--45] -14--48] -14--50] -138--42] -13--45] -13--47 
“80 -60 64 -68 
*51 +38 “41 +44 
17--72} -14--55| -14--58] -14--61 
30 +25 *25 +25 
+28 +24 +24 +24 +23 +23 +23 
17--28| -14--24] -14--24| -14--24] -14--23] -14~--23] -14--23 


eC——e—e—eeeeee—e—ee————nkn sa ne 


* From January 15, 1938. 
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eurs, Incorporé (The National Catholic 
Union of Bookbinders, Incorporated), Le Con- 
sell Syndicat Catholique des Métiers Alliés 
de JlImprimerie, Incorporé (The Catholic 
Union Council of Allied Printing Trades, In- 
corporated), L’Union Typographique Jacques 
Cartier, No. 145 (The Jacques Cartier Typo- 
graphical Union (International Typographical 
Union), No. 145), The Montreal Typographical 
Union (International Typographical Union), 
No. 176, the Montreal Printing Pressmen and 
Assistants’ Union (International), No: 52, and 
VYUnion Internationale des Relieurs, Local 91 
(The International Union of Bookbinders, 
Local 91). 

The agreement is in effect from February 12, 
1938, to December 31, 1940, and thereafter 
from year to year, subject to notice. 

The agreement is similar to the one previously 
in effect and summarized in the LABouR 
GAZETTE, June, 1936, page 546 and December, 
1936, page 1181, with certain exceptions: 

The city of Hull is now included in Zone II. 
Zone III now comprises all territory outside 
of zones I and II amd also establishments 
printing a weekly or bi-weekly newspaper in 
any part of the distrct outside the Island of 
Montreal. 


Hours in zone I are reduced from forty- 
eight to forty-five per week for day work. 

Lithographers formerly in this agreement are 
now excluded as they have a separate agree- 
ment covering the whole province, as noted 
above. 

Wages were increased from three to five cents 
per hour with further increases provided for 
in 1939 and 1940. Wages rates for some of the 
ee a classes are noted in the accompanying 
table. 


Joint Committees 


The constitution and by-laws of the joint 
committees set up under the following agree- 
ments were approved by Orders in Council, as 
noted in the Quebec Official Gazette, March 19: 

Barbers and hairdressers, St. Hyacinthe. 

Building trades, Montreal. 

Baking industry, Hull. 

Fine glove operators and blockers, Province 
of Quebec. 


Certificates of Competency 


Certificates of competency were made ob- 
ligatory under the following agreement, as 
noted in the Quebec Offical Gazette, March 
19: 

_ Building trades, Sorel. 


INDUSTRIAL STANDARDS ACTS 


Schedules of Wages and Hours Recently Approved by Provincial Orders 
in Council in Saskatchewan and Alberta 


N four provinces—Ontario, Alberta, Nova 
Scotia and Saskatchewan—legislation pro- 
vides that, following a petition from repre- 
sentatives of employers or employees in any 
industry, the Provincial Minister charged with 
the administration of the Act may himself, or 
through a government official delegated by 
him, call a conference of representatives of 
employers or employees. This conference 
is for the purpose of investigating and con- 
sidering the conditions of labour in the indus- 
try and of negotiating minimum rates of wages 
and maximum hours of work. A schedule of 
wages and hours of labour drawn up at such 
a conference, if the Minister considers that 
it has been agreed to by a proper and suffi- 
cient representation of employers and em- 
ployees, may on his recommendation be made 
binding by Order in Council on all employers 
and employees in the industry in the zone 


designated by the Minister. The Minister 
may also establish an advisory committee for 
every zone to which a schedule applies to 
assist In carrying out the provisions of the 
Act and the regulations. The administration 
and enforcement of the Act is placed in Ontario 
under the Industry and Labour Board, 
assisted by industrial standards officers; in 
Alberta under the Board of Industrial Re- 
lations; in Nova Scotia under the Minister 
of Labour who may appoint inspectors; in 
Saskatchewan under the Commissioner of 
Labour and Public Welfare. Reviews of these 
Acts and amendments have been published in 
the Lasour GazeTTs, as follows: Ontario, in 
the issues of June, 1935, page 530, May, 1936, 
page 410 and May, 1937, page 505; Alberta in 
June, 1935, page 504, June, 1936, page 501 
and June, 1937, page 640; Nova Scotia in June, 
1936, page 604; Saskatchewan in th2 issue of 
June, 1937, page 635. 
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Industrial Standards Act of Saskatchewan — 


Construction: Buildings and Structures 


PiumpBers, Recina—An Order in Council 
dated March 2, 1938, and published in The 
Saskatchewan Gazette, March 15, makes bind- 
ing the terms of an agreement between the 
Regina master plumbing, heating and sanitary 
engineers and the journeymen plumbers and 
steamfitters, from March 25, 1938, to March 
27, 1939. 

Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44 hour 


week. In case of shift work, night shifts not 
to exceed 7 hours. 


Overtime: time and one-half. Work on Sun- 
days and eight specified holidays, double time. 


Minimum wage rate for plumbers and steam- 
fitters: 90 cents per hour. Journeymen em- 
ployed on night shifts to be paid one and one- 
seventh times the regular rate. 


Not more than one apprentice in any branch 
of the industry allowed for every three journey- 
men. 


Men sent to employment outside the zone to 
be provided with transportation, board and 
lodging and must be paid for travelling time 
in the day time. 


Industrial Standards Act of Alberta 


Construction: Buildings and Structures 


BRICKLAYERS AND STONEMASONS, EDMONTON. 
—An Order in Council dated March 25 and 
published in The Alberta Gazette, March 31, 
makes binding a schedule of wages and hours 
in the bricklaying and stonemasonry industry 
in the city of Edmonton and within ten miles 
of the city post office, from May 1, 1938, to 
April 30, 1939. 

Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44 hour 
week. In case of shift work, shifts not to ex- 
ceed 8 hours. For work outside the ten mile 
radius, 9 hours per shift may be worked. 

Overtime: time and one-half. Work on Sun- 
days and six specified holidays, double time. 

Minimum wage rate for bricklayers and stone- 
masons: $1.10 per hour. Foremen to be paid 
at least 10 cents per hour extra if less than ten 
men employed or 15 cents extra if ten or more 
men employed. 

One apprentice allowed for each five brick- 
layers. Wages for apprentices to be 25 per: cent 
of journeymen’s wage during first year to 70 
per cent during fourth year. 

No journeyman or group of journeymen may 
contract to do work in excess of $200 except 
through a contractor. 

CarPENTERS, EpMoNToN.—An Order in Coun- 
cil, dated February 22, and published in The 


Alberta Gazette, February 28, makes binding 


a schedule of wages and hours in the car- 
pentry industry in the city of Edmonton and 
within ten miles of the city post office, from 
April 1, 1938, to March 31, 1939. 


Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44-hour 
week. 
Overtime: Time and one-half. Work on 


Sundays and four specific holidays, double time. 

Minimum ae wages for carpenters: 85 
cents from April 1, 1938, to June 30, 1938; 90 
cents from July 1, 1938, to March 31, 1939. ‘For 
eee on night shifts, 8 hours’ pay for 74 hours’ 
work. 


Service: Business and Personal 


EMPLOYEES OF Bowittne ALLEYS, EDMONTON. 
—An Order in Council, dated February 22, 
and published in The Alberta Gazette, Feb- 
ruary 28, makes binding a schedule of wages 
and hours in bowling alleys in Edmonton, 
from March 10, 1938, to August 31, 1938. 

Duties of a pin setter restricted to setting 
of pins and keeping clean his alley or alleys 
and. pit or pits. 

Hours: The total hours for all shifts in one 
week not to exceed 54 hours. 

Wages to be computed as follows: 23 
per line for five pins or duck pins; 34 
per line for ten pins. 


cents 
cents. 
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PRICES, RETAIL AND WHOLESALE IN CANADA, MARCH, 1938 
Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles and Index Numbers 


N retail prices the cost per week of a family 

budget of staple foods, fuel and lighting, and 
rent, was somewhat higher due to an advance 
in the cost of foods while the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics weekly index number of wholesale 
prices was slightly lower at the end of the 
month than at the end of February. 

The cost per week of a list of twenty-nine 
staple foods for an average family of five in 
terms of retail prices in sixty-nine cities was 
$8.69 at the beginning of March as com- 
pared with $859 for February; $8.49 for 
March, 1937; $6.67 for March, 1933 (the low 
point in recent years); and $11.67 for March, 
1930. Changes during the month were slight 
except for a substantial advance in the price 
of butter. There were minor increases in the 
prices of mutton, pork, flour and granulated 
sugar and declines in beef, lard, beans and 
potatoes. Including the cost of fuel and rent 
with that of foods the total budget cost $17.48 
at the beginning of March as compared with 
$17.39 for February; $17.13 for March, 1937; 
$15.41 for June, 19383 (the low point in recent 
years); $21.96 for March, 1930; $20.96 for 
March, 1922; $26.92 for July, 1920 (the post 
war peak); and $14.35 for March, 1914. Fuel 
and rent were practically unchanged. 

In wholesale prices the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics weekly index number on the 
base of 1926 as 100 declined for four conse- 
cutive weeks ended March 25. Part of the 
loss was recovered during the week ended 
April 1. Comparative figures are 83:3 for the 
last week of the month; 83-0 for that ended 
March 25; 83:8 for that ended February 25 
and 83:6 at the end of January. The latest 
figures available on a monthly basis are for 
February when the index number was 83-6 
as compared with 85-5 for March, 1937; 72-4 
for March, 1936; 63-5 for February, 1933 (the 
low point in recent years); 95:6 for March, 
1929; 98-3 for March, 1922; 164-3 for May, 
1920 (the post war peak); and 64-7 for March 
1914. The slight advance in the index num- 
ber at the end of March was due almost en- 
tirely to recovery in the prices of grains and 
flour which had declined appreciably dur- 
ing previous weeks following reports of favour- 
able moisture conditions in the United States. 
The animal products group and the chemical 
products group moved contrary to the gen- 
eral downward trend during most of the month 
but. both were unchanged during the last week. 
The increase in the former was due in large 
part to higher prices for live stock, meats 
and butter. Prices of raw textiles and of non- 
ferrous metals declined during the month. 


As compared with a year ago the general 
index number has declined more than four 
per cent there being decreases of nearly ten 
per cent in the vegetable products group and 
more than twenty-five per cent in non-ferrous 
metals. Canadian farm products have de- 
clined in this period more than eleven per 
cent. The animal products group is about 
seven per cent higher than a year ago. 


Explanatory Note as to Retail Prices 


The table of retail prices and rentals shows 
the prices at the beginning of March of 
seventy-two staple foodstuffs, groceries, coal, 
wood and coal oil and the rent of six-roomed 
houses in sixty-nine cities throughout Canada. 
All prices are for delivered goods. The exact 
quality for which the quotations are given is 
set forth in the case of each commodity and 
every effort has been made to ensure that 
the quotations in each case refer to the same 
class of commodity in order that the statistics 
may be available for purposes of comparison 
from month to month, from city to city, ete. 
The price of foods and groceries in each city 
except milk and bread are the average of 
quotations reported to the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics by a number of representative 
butchers and grocers in each. Information as 
to prices of milk, bread and fuel and the 
rate for rent is secured by the correspondents 
of the Lasour GazeTrn, and also by the 
Bureau of Statistics. 


The quotations for rent are the prevailing 
rates for six-roomed houses of two classes in 
districts extensively occupied by workingmen. 
The first class is of houses in good condition, 
favourably located in such districts with good 
modern conveniences. The second class is of 
houses in fair condition, less desirably located 
but still fairly central, without modern con- 
veniences. 

The figures as to rentals are the rates in 
the leases or agreed upon between landlords 
and tenants. It is reported in many of the 
cities that tenants seriously affected by unem- 
ployment are not paying rent or are paying 
only part of the amount due. 

The weekly budget for a family of five, 
calculated in terms of the average prices in 
the cities for which reports are received, in- 
cludes twenty-nine staple foods, laundry starch, 
coal, wood, coal oil and rent, these being the 
items for which figures were available when 
the publication of retail prices statistics was 
begun, that is for January, 1910, in the Lasour 
Gazerre for February, 1910. The quantities of 
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each commodity included are modifications of 
those employed for similar calculations by 
various authorities. For some articles com- 
paratively large quantities are included owing 
to the absence of other important items of 
the same class. For instance, the only fruits 
are evaporated apples and prunes and the only 
fresh vegetable is potatoes. But as market 
conditions affecting these usually affect the 
prices of other fruits and vegetables somewhat 
similarly, the relative proportions of expendi- 
ture on the various classes of foods tend to 
be maintained. In fuel and lighting, the quan- 
tities are estimated on a similar principle, 


CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 
FROM 1913 TO 1938* 


(Average prices in 1913=100) 








Fuel All 
Cloth-| Sun- |. 
_ Food ht Rent ing | dries items 
Dec. 1914 108 98 97 103 100 103 
Dec. 1915 111 96 94 115 110 107 
Dec. 1916 138 109 95 136 122 124 
Dec. 1917 167 125 102 158 134 143 
Dec. 1918 186 146 111 185 151 162 
Dec. 1918 201 148 122 210 164 176 
Dec. 1920 202 200 142 232 173 190 
Dec. 1921 150 172 150 177 173 161 
Dec. 1922 142 177 155 162 174 157 
Dec. 1923 146 172 158 154 171 159 
Dec. 1924 144 162 158 159 169 156 
Dec. 1925 157 166 158 159 166 160 
Dec. 1926 152 162 156 157 166 157 
Dee. 1927 152 158 156 155 166 157 
Dec. 1928 154 157 157 157 166 158 
Dec. 1929 161 157 158 156 166 160 
Dec. 1930 138 156 160 148 165 151 
Dec. 1931 107 152 158 127 163 135 
Dec. 1932 96 145 141 114 161 125 
Mar. 1933 91 145 141 112 160 122 
June 1933 93 142 131 107 160 120 
Sept. 1933 99 141 131 113 156 122 
Dec. 1933 100 142 129 113 157 123 
Mar. 1934 109 143 129 113 156 126 
June 1934 101 141 128 113 156 122 
Sept. 1934 102 142 128 117 155 123 
Dec. 1934 103 144 129 115 154 123 
Mar. 1935 104 143 129 113 155 124 
June 1935 103 139 131 113 154 123 
Sept. 1935 105 140 131 113 154 124 
Dec. 1935 111 141 131 115 154 127 
Mar. 1936 111 142 132 114 154 126 
June 1936 106 140 133 114 154 125 
Sept. 1936 113 140 133 114 153 127 
Dec. 1936 114 142 135 115 154 128 
Jan. 1937 115 141 135 115 154 129 
Feb. 1937 116 141 135 115 154 129 
Mar. 1937.... 116 141 135 117 154 129 
April 1937.... 116 141 135 117 154 130 
May 1937.... 117 139 140 117 154 131 
June 1937 116 138 140 117 154 130 
July 1937 117 138 140 118 155 131 
Aug. 1937 120 138 140 118 155 132 
Sept. 1937... 119 138 140 118 155 131 
Oct. 1937.... 119 139 142 118 157 132 
Nov. 1937.... 120 140 142 118 157 132 
Dec. 1937....] 120 140 142 118 157 133 
Jan. 1938....] 118 140 142 118 156 132 
Feb. 1938....} 117 140 142 118 156 132 
Mar. 1938.... 118 140 142 119 156 132 


* The figures for ‘‘all items’’ were calculated by giving the 
following weights to each group: Food, 35%; Fuel, 8%; Rent 
183%; Clothing, 184%; Sundries, 20% 
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anthracite coal being used chiefly east of Mani- 
toba, and soft coal and wood in the western 
provinces, while no allowance is made for the 
quantities required in the various localities 
owing to climatic conditions, nor for the differ- 
ences in the heating value of the various fuels. 
The figures for rent are those for six-roomed 
houses with modern conveniences. While the 
budget serves to show the increases or de- 
creases from time to time in the cost of the 
items included, it does not purport to show 
the minimum cost of food and fuel supplies 
for an average family in the Dominion or in 
any one province. 


Index Numbers of Changes in the 
Cost of Living 


The accompanying table of index numbers 
of changes in the cost of living, based on 
prices in 1918 as 100, shows the percentage 
changes for the principal groups of expendi- 
ture for workingmen’s families in cities since 
1913. The figures for food are calculated 
from the cost of the food group in the weekly 
family budget. For the fuel and light group 
each month the index number is calculated 
from the cost of coal, wood, coal oil, gas and 
electricity, the figures for the last two being 
weighted according to population, differences 
in rates in the various cities being greater in 
these items than in the others. An index 
number of rent is calculated for each city 
from the rates for six-roomed houses with 
modern conveniences, the Dominion average 
being weighted according to population in 
each city. The index numbers for clothing 
and sundries were calculated from the prices 
and cost of the various items from 1913 to 
1926 weighted according to the importance of 
each item in workingmen’s family expenditure 
and have been brought down to date each 
month from data compiled by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 


Retail Prices 


Beef prices changed little during the month, 
sirloin steak was however, slightly lower 
averaging 25-2 cents per pound as ompared 
with 25-6 cents in February. Mutton and 
fresh pork were higher, the former being up 
from an average price of 22-4 cents per pound 
in February to 23-4 cents in March and the 
latter from 22-1 cents per pound to 22:6 
cents. The price of lard again averaged 
lower. Butter prices were again substantially 
higher in all localities, creamery averaging 
39-1 cents per pound as compared with 36 
cents the previous month and 29-9 cents in 
March, 1937. Increased consumption and 


(Continued on page 464) 
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COST PER WEEK OF A FAMILY BUDGET OF STAPLE FOODS, FUEL AND LIGHTING, AND RENT IN 
TERMS OF THE AVERAGE PRICES IN SIXTY-NINE CITIES IN CANADA. 


The budget is intended to show the changes in the cost of the items included, not to show the minimum cost or the quantities 
of different foods required for an average family 








Commodities |Quan-| (fT) (t) | 1910 | 1913 |Mar.|Mar.|Mar.|Mar.|Mar.|Mar.|Mar.|Mar.}Mar.|Mar.|Mar.|Mar.| Feb.|Mar. 





tity | 1900 | 1905 1914 | 1918 | 1920 | 1922 | 1926 | 1928 | 1929 | 19380 | 1933 | 1935 | 1936 | 1937 | 1938 | 1938 
Cc c c c c c c c Cc) Cc c c c c c c Cc c 
Beef, sirloin...| 2lbs.| 27-2] 30-4] 37-6} 44-4] 48-0] 66-6] 74-6] 56-6] 58-0] 66-6) 70-0} 72-4] 41-0] 42-4] 47-0} 47-2] 51-2) 50-4 
Beef, shouider.| 2 “ | 19-6} 24-6} 26-0} 29-6] 32-8] 47-6] 48-8] 32-2] 31-6] 39-6] 43-6) 46-4] 21-8] 23-4] 25-8] 25-6] 28-0] 28-0 
Veal, shoulder.} 1 “ | 10-0} 11-3] 12-8} 15-7] 17-3] 26-0} 26-3] 19-7] 19-3} 22-0) 24-9] 25-7] 12-5) 12-8] 15-1] 14-4] 16-1] 15-9 
Mutton, roast.} 1 “ | 11-8) 12-2] 16-8) 19-1} 20-9) 32-3] 33-9] 26-6) 29-5) 30-1] 30-5] 31-5) 17-7] 20-9] 22-3] 21-9} 22-4) 23-4 
Pork, leg...... 1 “ | 12-2] 13-1] 18-0] 19-5} 20-2] 34-4} 37-5] 29-5] 29-7) 25-1) 28-0} 30-6] 12-1} 20-0) 21-2) 20-5) 22-1] 22-6 
Pork ian 2 “ | 21-8) 25-0) 34-4] 35-2) 36-8] 65-2) 71-6] 52-4) 54-8] 50-6) 53-0] 55-4] 27-0} 38-4) 40-6] 39-4) 41-4] 41-6 
acon, break- 
fast.. ..-| 1 “ | 15-4] 17-8) 24-5) 24-7) 25-9] 46-5] 52-6] 40-5] 41-9] 35-8] 37-9] 40-1] 17-2] 31-6] 29-0} 28-6] 30-3] 30-4 
Lard, pure.. 2 “ | 26-2) 28-2} 40-6] 38-4) 37-6] 68-0} 79-2] 43-0) 49-4] 43-4] 44-4] 43-0] 23-0} 30-4] 33-2] 33-2] 31-2} 30-6 
Eggs, fresh. . Le? 25-7) 30-0] 33-3] 33-7] 37-0] 58-9] 73-9] 50-7) 46-4] 46-1] 51-3] 52-0] 27-8] 31-4] 38-1] 29-8} 32-0] 32-0 
Eggs, storage.. “ | 20-2] 23-4] 28-4] 28-1) 38-3] 50-5] 63-3] 45-6] 38-7] 40-1] 44-7] 45-8] 22-6] 25-9) 31-6] 24-7] 26-9] 27-0 
Milks So Rac: a 36-6] 39-6] 48-0] 51-6] 53-4] 72-0] 90-6) 76-2] 73-2] 73-8] 75-0) 76-8} 56-4] 61-8) 61-8} 64-2] 66-0] 66-0 
Biter, dairy..| 2lbs.| 44-2} 49-4] 52-0} 58-0} 61-2} 97-6/132-6] 75-0] 91-2] 83-2} 89-0} 83-2) 46-2] 51-0] 51-2) 53-2] 64-6) 70-2 
utter, cream- 
hat ee Wes 1 “ | 25-5) 27-7) 31-9) 33-9] 35-5) 54-3] 72-9] 43-5] 50-7] 45-6] 49-0] 45-4] 26-9] 29-6] 28-7) 29-9] 36-0) 39-1 
Etsaes, old....] 1 “ | 16-1] 17-6} 18-5) 20-5) 21-2) 33-1! 40-7) 31-11§32-7/§32-3]§33-8]§32-8|§19-3)§19-9/§20-6)§22-4)§23 -3)§23-4 
Cheese, new...| 1 “ | 14-6] 15-7] 17-5} 19-1] 19-2] 30-4] 38-2] 28-4/§32-7/§32-3/§33 -8]§32-81§19-3]§19-9)§20-6]§22-41§23 -3}§23-4 
Bread......... (115 “ | 55-5} 58-5] 66-0] 61-5] 64-5/114-5]136-5|105-0]114-0]115-5/115-5|117-0| 82-5} 90-0] 93-0]102-0/108-01108-0 


Fiour, family..|10 “ | 25-0) 28-0} 33-0) 32-0} 32-0] 67-0] 76-0} 48-0/§54-0/§52-0/§49- % §51-0} §26 - 0) §33 -0/ §35 -0/§43 -0)§44-0/§45-0 
Rolled oats....) 5 “ | 18-0} 19-5] 21-0} 22-0] 21-0} 37- 5 41-5] 27-5) 29-0) 31-5) 31-5) 31-5) 22-5} 26-0) 25-5} 28-5) 29-0) 29-0 





Poe hae 2 “ | 10-4) 10-6} 10-4) 11-4] 11-8) 20-6] 32-0] 19-2)§21-8}§21-2 530.8 $20-4)§16-0]§16-0)§15-6}§16-2)§16-4]§16-4 
eans, hand- 
picked....... anise 8-6} 9-4] 10-8] 12-4] 12-0} 33-6] 23-4] 17-2] 15-8} 16-6] 23-4] 19-8] 7-6) 10-2} 10-8} 15-0} 11-2) 11-0 
Apples, evapor- 
ated yoo: Wa, Dhak 9-9} 7-7] 11-5) 12-0} 12-5} 21-3} 28-7| 22-6) 19-6] 20-3} 21-2] 20-9] 14-7] 15-0} 15-8} 16-1) 15-2) 15-1 
Prunes, med- 
ium size..... 1 “ | 11-5] 9-6} 9-9] 11-9} 12-2) 17-1) 27-0] 18-4] 15-7] 18-3] 18-7] 16-3] 10-8] 12-5) 10-9) 11-6) 11-2) 11-2 
Sugar, granula- 
ted: meee a 4 “ +} 21-6] 22-0) 24-0] 23-6] 22-4] 42-4] 72-8] 34- : 31-6} 32-0} 30-0] 28-8] 22-4] 25-6] 24-8] 25-2] 26-0} 26-4 
Sugar, yellow..| 2 “ | 10-0} 9-8} 10-8} 11-0} 10-4] 20-0; 33-8] 16-4] 15-0] 15-2] 14-2] 13-8] 11-0] 12-6] 12-2] 12-4] 12-8) 12-8 
Tea, black....| 3 “ 8-2} 8-3) 8-7] 8-9} 8-6] 12-7) 16-4] 13- 6 §17-9]§17-9}§17-6]§17-1/§10-3]§13-1/§13-0)§13-0)§14-5)§14-5 
Tea, green..... i < 8-7) 8-7) 9-1] 9-38] 9-1] 12-1] 16-9] 14-7/§17-9]§17-9]§17-6]§17-1]§10-3|§13-1/§13 -0/§13-0)§14-5)§14-5 
Offee......... s 8-6} 8-8} 8-9} 9-4] 9-5) 10-2] 15-2] 13-3] 15-3] 15-2] 15-1] 14-7] 9-9] 9-5] 9-1] 8-9] 8-8] 8-8 
Potatoes. 30 “ | 24-1) 28-0] 30-3] 36-0) 40-5] 72-2]140-3] 52-0] 98-0] 55-4] 43-8] 83-2] 31-0] 25-9] 45-1] 65-9} 32-0) 31-7 
Vinegar. he at verse Pp hi eal eeSpam Spe b-Ol Ob ON MeO OTOH 1-OF UeOMm Oly Sh Ll a8 iO lari -Opie cS 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

All Foods...../...... 5-48] 5-96) 6-95) 7-34! 7-68/12-66115-98|10-54/11-46/16-92)11-23/11-67| 6-67] 7-63] 8-12] 8-49] 8-59] 8-69 


: od a oT) OW en ee a eet Bet 6: : , ; : 
Starch,laundry| $lb.| 2-9) 3-0} 3-1] 3-2) 3-1) 4-6] 4-6] 4-1] 4-1] 4-1] 4-1] 4-1] 3-8} 3-8) 3-8} 3-9] 3-9} 3-9 


Coal, anthra- 


CHU ee oe hieton| 39-5] 45-2) 48-1] 55-0) 54-6] 71-7] 92-8}108-7/112-7)102-8}102-4)101-5) 95-9] 94-7) 93-0} 92-4} 90-3] 90-4 
Coal, bitumin- 


Pe ee « « | 31-1] 32-3] 35-0] 38-7| 38-6] 57-9| 66-8] 68-7] 65-7] 63-8} 63-2] 63-4] 59-0) 58-8] 58-9] 58-7| 58-6] 58-6 
Wood, soft.....|“ “ | 22-6] 25-5] 29-4] 30-6] 31-9] 49-4] 59-4] 58-5] 55-6] 56-2] 55-7] 54-0] 47-4| 46-1] 45-3] 45-1] 45-2] 44-9 








Coal o11 203; 1 gal.| 24-0] 24-5) 24-4) 23-7] 23-7] 26-3] 33-1] 31-8] 30-1] 31-1] 31-0] 31-2] 26-8] 27-3] 27-0] 26-8] 26-5) 26-5 
Fuel and $ $ 
NG A Cee ae 1-50] 1-63] 1-76] 1-91] 1-91] 2-74] 3-30] 3-46] 3-41] 3-29) 3-29] 3-26] 2-92) 2-89] 2-84) 2-83) 2-81) 2-81 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Rent.......... + mo.| 2-37] 2-89] 4-65) 4-75] 4-47) 4-56] 5-69] 6-91) 6-86] 6-90] 6-96] 6-99] 5-97] 5-54) 5-63] 5-77) 5-94) 5-94 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
{tTotals.......}......] 9-37/10-50)12-79/14-02/14-35/20- 00/25 -01/20-96/21-77/21-15/21-52/21-96)15-59|16-10/16-63/17-13]17-39)17-48 





AVERAGE. COST OF STAPLE FOODS BY PROVINCES 


$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Nova Scotia....... 5-61] 5-83] 6-82] 7-29] 7-46]12-61/16-24]10-83]11-72/10-85]11-17/11-68] 7-03] 7-76} 8-11] 8-42) 8-68) 8-77 
Prince Ed. Island....| 4:81] 5-26} 5-81] 6-34] 6-70/11-07/14-17] 9-80}10-97] 9-58} 9-93]10-77| 6-74] 7-21] 7-51] 7-96) 8-32) 8-47 
New Brunswick...... 5-38] 5-83] 6-55) 7-04] 7-36/12-61/15-80/10-78/12-08}10-86]11-00]11-49} 7-09} 7-85} 8-29] 8-55} 8-81) 8-87 
Raebeo: nk... Ube 5-15} 5-64] 6-33] 6-87] 7-23]12-62/15-26/10-10/11-16]10-11/10-49]10-86] 6-16] 7-06) 7-58] 7-83) 8-09) 8-13 
OMERTIO: . 695/52 2 eels 5-01] 5-60] 6-50) 7-20) 7-60]12-72/16-03/10-39)11-53)10-97/11-16]11-62] 6-56] 7-68] 8-10] 8-46] 8-54) 8-61 
Manitoba............ 5-85] 6-19] 7-46] 7-87} 8-28/12-07/15-90)10-41/10-52]10-56]11-14/11-60] 6-71] 7-33} 7-89] 8-54] 8-27) 8-51 
Saskatchewan........ 6-86] 6-92} 7-86] 8-25] 8-24/12-63/15-67/10-58]10-92/11-04/11-62)11-84] 6-61] 7-49] 7-88) 8-26) 8-55) 8-68 
AUS 9 Re ee 6-02} 6-50} 8-00} 8-33} 8-35]12-98]15-78/10-17/10-84/10-91/11-65}11-93] 6-42) 7-46] 8-03} 8-47] 8-41) 8-53 
British Columbia. ...| 6-90} 7-74] 8-32} 9-13] 8-91]12-95)16-95]11-47/12-03]11-91/12-23]12-71] 7-31] 8-26] 8-96} 9-50) 9-55) 9-64 





{December only. §Kind most sold. 
+tAn allowance for the cost of clothing and sundries would increase the figures by about 50 per cent. 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING 





Beef Pork Bacon 
rapa bi: Se eal a 2 t= = 28 
LOCALITY od = H1 Ss <P on = So Ak i as 
es earn i ee am ake ee dad Oe Stereo gree ees eee eo 
2a] @6|8a| 86 | obs os sie) rts v 4,0 SO Aaico} Qo 
Sait cas Mees hacia eatin Baan Sn sch 2 = tal ee 44 2 ao 
Hy My mm | oH I aercs a>) Ss Om S) agp aS) 
So g¢ Qa ome) =o a O » Oo BO) » ado ips Sick 9-5 
a Oa}; a!} 4a] Sa ® BO aa) |” 2a 2 i a me 
wD ae ai wD n > = fy oI oa a as 
cents | cents | cents |} cents | cents| cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (average)......... 20°2 | 21-0 | 18-9 | 14-0 | 11-5 15-9 20° 4 a2-6 20-8 30-4 34-0 53-4 
Nova Scotia (average)........| 27-6 | 22-3 | 19-0 | 14-6 | 12-7 13-5 16-5 23°o 20-3 28-9 2-2 55-0 
I-Sy due ae O Layee doe 29-7 | 23-2 | 21-3 | 16-7 | 14-9 12: Om See es 25-6 21-2 29 33 55 
2—New Glasgow..........] 28-7 | 25 20-7 | 15-5 | 13-5 12 Faye ee 22-7 20 27-6 31 51 
BAI ELSE A Hehe hips elecaat 25 20 17 15 12 15 18 22 18-6 29 31 52-5 
Ae ARAKI Re Meee ovat 24-5 | 18-3 | 18-1 | 12-6 | 11-7 11-8 15 22 20-2 28-1 31-5 55-3 
b= Wimdsort uh. Lhe ae 30 25 21 15 14 14 ARDS ea me 24 20-8 31 34-7 60 
GrMrome se he. Lica: Aas 27-5 | 22-5 | 16 13 10 Tig P Sl Bes Die Be 23-5 21-2 28-4 31-9 56 
7—P.H.1.—Charlottetown.| 25:6 | 23 20 15-1 | 13-9 14-0 15-0 21-0 18-7 28-0 32-2 54-8 
New Brunswick (average)..| 29-1 | 22-0 | 18-6 | 14-3 | 11-3 13-0 20-6 21-6 21-3 30-0 33:0 55-9 
8—Moncton. 2... 00.20.08. 26-6 | 20-6 | 17-3 | 14 11-7 12s Sy aes 22-2 19-1 31-2 34-3 55-8 
Sambi @hmen es seas: 29-1 | 20-5 | 20-2 | 12-8 | 11-3 13 25 22-5 21 27-6 32-2 55-2 
10—-Frederietones ci a,c kek 30-7 | 21-8 | 16-7 | 15-3 | 12 14 15 21-7 21-5 31-1 33-3 56-7 
11 Bathurst).)o.i8).i: 4 die s<: 30 25 2 15 HO 18 es PE ee eee 20 23-6 30 O225), ln seeps 
Quebec (average)............ 28°5 | 20-6 | 18-6 | 13-7 |] 9-4 13-5 20°6 29-2 19-0 24-5 30-9 54-5 
12—Quebee sis: eee... 23-7 | 19-1 | 15-6 | 18-9 | 9-3 16-9 23-6 20 18-2 23°7 28-5 48-9 
183—Three Rivers........... 24-7 | 21-6 | 16 14-6 | 10 17-2 23-5 19-6 18-3 28-7 32-3 58-3 
14—Sherbrooke............ 26-3 | 22-8 | 22-2 | 16-2 | 10-2 16-7 25-4 21 19-5 26-6 28-9 54-5 
UB SOreleuy i cibepe et evapo ene 19-5 | 18-7 | 17-5 | 12-2 | 9-4 11 17:5 17-7 19 30 32-2 52 
6—St. Hyacinthe....25)0. 0: 1S- LW als se!) 1323 1. 19> 1 17-5 24-3 18-7 17-9 29-5 33-2 57-5 
if-—Suvohnsasn. .o een eae 30 23-7 | 20-7 | 11-7 | 8-3 15 27-5 22 17-4 25 “ 29-5 54-3 
18—Thetford Mines.........] 19-3 | 20 17 14-71 9 17-7 22-5 19-3 20-4 28-7 335 54 
19 Montredl ie. meter an tae 25-9 | 21-4 | 21-9 | 13-1 9-8 13-2 24-4 21-5 20-7 27-7 80-4 56-5 
ZO abd wll 2 eee tee maT E ee yee 24-2 | 20-6 | 18-3 | 13-4] 9-8 14-4 23-9 22-1 19-8 27-5 30 54-9 
Ontario (average)............ 24-9 | 21-2 | 19-3 | 14-4 | 12-0 17-5 24-2 23°2 a1-2 29-4 By 55-0 
ZA ORG WAN) eae. ay 26-7 | 21-5 | 21-5 | 15-7 | 10-8 14e See ee 21-1 20:7 29-4 32-9 57-5 
22—Brockville............. 26-7 | 22 20-2 | 18-5 | 11 14 25 20-7 19-3 29-5 32-1 56-4 
2b Kan Sabon dane ue ee 23-7 | 19-6 | 19-2 | 14 10-3 13-5 24-5 23 19-6 27-6 30-9 53 
24— Belleville. ............. 19-5 | 17 17 12 9-4 17-3 21-5 lity || Pasede. Rees 29-9 32-6 51-5 
25—Peterborough.......... 26 22 20-6 | 15-3 | 14-2 20-4 25-7 23-8 22 29-4 33-6 55-3 
26--Oshawaniin Meniiens dene 21-1 | 18-7 | 18-9 | 12-5 | 12 18-1 28 21-5 20 27-7 32-1 55-5 
26 OTe. LER) Sean pele 23-7 | 20 20-3 | 18-5 | 13 18-3 25 24 20 30-3 35 58 
Zoe NOTONTOE RA eha ae 27 22-2 | 20:6 | 15 13-4 18 23-1 24-6 23-2 31-2 35:6 57-6 
29—Niagara Falls.......... 26-2 | 22 20-6 | 15-2 | 12-7 18 22-5 22 20:3 29-5 31-5 54-2 
30—St. Catharines..........| 24-8 | 22 21-1 | 15 11-3 15-8 26-3 22-7 20 26-1 30-5 53 
Si arn tOne ee. Gee ane 24-1 | 20-9 | 20-7 | 14-9 | 13-8 19-4 21-7 22-9 25 27-8 31-4 56-2 
52—-brantiordan.).. nse. Hee 24-7 | 21-4 } 19-1 | 15-1} 10-8 17-6 25-2 23-7 20 28-3 31-5 54-7 
33 Galton rats his Seah melnen 26-2 | 22-7 | 20-2 | 16-5 | 14-9 19-1 27-5 26 19-5 29-1 32 54 
4 Gre) pla pn ae Ree 20-3 | 19 17-8 | 14 12-2 G6 Wee ee 21-4 19-2 28-3 31-6 53-5 
So ILCHeNenNaa... Aue ee 22-2 | 20-2 | 16-9 | 14-4 | 12-8 17-4 27 20-8 19 28-3 30-5 53-2 
36—Woodstock............. 26-5 | 22-5 | 19-2 | 15-5 | 13 18 22-3 24-7 21-7 28-3 31-6 52-7 
Sia SEL AutORC Ghee ae 24-2 | 20-6 | 17 14-4 | 13-9 18-6 25 24-2 25 28-6 31-2 54 
DS. FONMONE Mae anemone 25-5 | 21-7 | 20-2 | 14-3 | 12-3 17-7 22-1 23-1 21-3 29-1 32-1 54-5 
39 ta unomes nee. ee 26-3 | 21-8 | 19-2 | 138-8 | 11-7 17-7 23-5 23-8 21-7 28-4 30:5 55-9 
40 @hathameemsneee te: 23-7 | 20-4 | 19-1 | 14-4 | 11-2 19-1 24-2 23-4 19-7 29-4 32-5 54-2 
41—Windsor svat Con 227012086 115-17) 12-5 18 22 23-8 21-8 27-4 29-8 56-4 
fe ATT a Ree Nee opie 24-7 | 20-1 | 17-3 | 14-4 | 11-6 17:5 20 22-6 22 28-1 30-4 54-4 
43—Owen Sound........... 24-2 | 19-4 | 17-4 | 14-6 | 11-5 17-9 18-5 21-8 20 28-7 33-8 52-2 
44—North Bay>............ 26-7 | 21 19-7 | 14 11 LOW ae Wire 22-7 20 31-2 33-2 53 
45—-Sud bury. wink nee 25-8 | 22-7 | 18-5 | 14 10-6 15-6 20-3 23-8 20-2 28-9 33-1 5327 * 
46—Cobalt ieee ee 24 22-5 | 16 14S Lea eee ee Bes. 24 23-8 31-1 33-5 57 
Zea hihodkaabhitey bangs A tnopee 26-9 | 23-2 | 21-3 | 15-2 | 11-3 18-1 27-5 25-7 23-8 30-6 34-9 54-7 
48—Sault Ste. Marie........| 27-8 | 23-9 | 20-3 | 13-8 | 10-8 17-5 24-3 23-5 21-7 29-8 33 56-6 
49—Port Arthur............ 24-2 | 20 17-8 | 14-4 | 12-4 17-4 28-5 25 22-7 34-2 37-6 58-1 
d0—— hort Walltamiesieen eae you 21 19-3 | 13-8 | 12-3 16-9 Died: 24-1 21-9 34-9 38-5 59 
Manitoba (average).......... 24-5 | 19-9 | 19-0 | 18-3 | 11-2 14-1 23°79 20 °6 22-1 34-3 37-7 56-5 
Si Winntpegsy. anes enon 26-2 | 20-6 | 20-3 | 13-4 | 12-0 13-2 21-9 25 21-2 34-7 38 57-5 
o2-—Brandonneny sateen 22-8 | 19-2 | 17-7 | 18-1 | 10-4 15 25-5 22-2 23 33-8 37:3 55-4 
Saskatchewan (average).. 22-4 | 17-6 | 16-6 | 11-5 | 9-2 13-1 20-1 20-3 20-4 30-1 39-2 57-1 
DS REGINA eae. aR ce 24-7 | 18-5 | 16-6 | 11-5 | 10-3 13-2 18-8 20-3 20 33-1 38-5 58-4 
54—Prince Albert.......... 20 15 16-5 | 10-5 | 6-7 12 25 21 18 89-4 44.7 55 
DO DaskatoOns.s.. 4. eee 21-1 | 17-9 | 16-1 | 11-7 | 10-6 14-1 17 20 18-7 34-8 37-7 55-3 
56— Moose aw on: nee ose 23-7 | 19-1} 17-2 | 12-4 | 9-2 13 19-7 19-7 25 33-2 35-8 59-6 
Alberta (average)............ 23-5 | 19-1] 16-8 | 11-9 | 9-6 13-6 21-9 21-8 19-2 30-9 36-0 54-2 
57—Medicine Hat.......... 27 20:7 | 20-5 | 13-2 | 11 15 23-3 22-5 19-2 82-1 36-4 56-7 
Ds rumine lens ae eee eee 21-5 | 19 15 PACT | pes} 12-5 20 21 20 29-3 36-5 51-7 
o9—Edmontones .. sae. e 20-5 | 16-4 | 14-6 | 9-7] 7-6 12-9 20 20-6 19-4 29-3 34-4 53-6 
GOS algarve pre leet ac sae 24-2 | 19 16-9 | 12-2 | 11-2 15 24 22-7 18-2 34-8 38-9 55-5 
6i—Lethbridge............. 24-4 | 20-5 | 17 12 10-4 12-5 22-2 eal BR te he 29-2 34 53-3 
British Columbia piicate 26-6 | 22-3 | 20-5 | 14-4 | 13-5 17-3 27-0 24-6 22-1 35-5 39-6 57-7 
62 Nermien ant. seen nee 25 20 20 13-5 | 13 13-2 26 22 22 33-2 40 60 
G3— Nelson eee pee eoe 25 22 22 16 13 18 28 25 20 34 37-5 57-5 
Od Prarie een Werme, gaee 25-3 | 22-7 | 19-7 | 15-2 | 14-5 17-3 30 25-7 24 36-2 41-3 58 
65—New Westminster...... 26-3 | 22 18 13-1 | 13-7 16-1 23-4 24-4 23-1 34-1 37-3 54-7 
66——Vancouveree. seers 28-7 | 23-1 | 20-4 | 14-5 | 14-6 18-3 26-6 24-8 23-3 35-2 38-6 58-5 
Of Viletorianee nena eee 28-5 | 23-6 | 21-5 | 15 14-6 17-3 26-3 25-3 21-3 37-3 40-4 57-8 
6S— Nanaimo... a0 fees dae 26-2 | 22-4 | 20-4 | 14 13-1 20 29-3 24-6 20 36 40-2 58-7 
69—Prince Rupert.......... 27-5 | 22-5 | 22 14-2 | 11-7 18 26 25 22-8 37-8 41-1 56-7 





a. Price per single quart higher. b. Price in bulk lower. c. Grocers’ quotations. 
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- AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF MARCH, 1938 
Fish Eggs Butter 
1 re ee |% ae | | 2 3 
Bei | 8 a ra 2a | 5 Be Bs P 
7 Baer | eee | os = = (8¢ 3] og | sx. oases pee ee 
3 ee4| aaa | Es | B28 43 logo] £22 | HES |seu8!] 3 | eas] Sa 
% in| Ses | oe | ae ay (262 e| ge | ase [Sees] ze | BEE | 2 
3 aah |285| $2 | $8 oe (2688! FS | S2h (Sams) SS | sks] ob 
6) jes] = nD 7) fy 6) 4 aay 6) = Q oO 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
23°6 15-3 32-0 22-0 11-0 35-1 39-1 
28°8, | SSE 16-3 35-8 30-8 10-3 35-1 40-7 
BEC a eka Re Bk. 15-3 38-1 32°5 TOR ieee 39-5 | 1 
30% 1.2 Ba el Baan. 15-2 34-7 80-8 1lb 35 39-7 | 2 
DRT AU NE Uh EE UN eRe 15-5 34-2 29 8e 34-5 40 3 
30-4) Bet ace 17-2 37-2 29-5 DL Oei ete nrelae 40 4 
SO. Ae Se ee Re PAL 17-2 B02) Py sldaw ears 10 36 42:2] 5 
BEALE ah bs ROSA co's BBs 17-4 85-5 82:3 10 35 42-8 1 6 
26-05) Bee eel. Beas: 16-1 29-8 24-8 |9-0-10-0 33-4 38-6 | 7 
28-5 15-2 35-4 30-2 10-8 35-2 40-2 
2974. see ey... ee os. 15-4 37-1 32-2 10 35-1 40-7 | 8 
33-2 14-8 38 82-6 12 36-1 40-9 | 9 
2620) 1 Ree el IM Bi se. 16-7 31-4 28-8 11 36:3 40-2 110 
5s eee 25 14 35 27 10e 33-3 39 11 
24-3 15-4 33-4 29-2 10-2 34-1 37-7 
23°7 15-5 36 29-1 11 83-5 38-4 112 
29 17 35-4 32-2 Tb, | aeiies. 37-5 113 
26-9 15-2 35-7 31:5 1l-la 33°5 37-6 114 
seated 20 Pees ere hs GS Misch Ie eee. x [sho eRt te 14-7 30 27-5 9 REM S 37-5 |15 
SBS Se Ahr Ales ol ee Bs al eR a EAB tts 8, 3 14-1 30-4 27-9 Ob. Pee 38-2 116 
MeBLa. < 25 Be eee ES ies Bee See 15-7 33-2 27-9 9 Be ere st 37-4 |17 
Bathe £3 19 ASB OU Bee. Vaeows 5. 15-6 82-5 29-7 9 32 37-7 {18 
26-8 14-4 34-7 28-7 11-12 36:7 38-1 119 
PEs See 24-2 16-1 82-8 28-5 11 Bo 36-9 |20 
22°8 15-1 31-2 26-6 11-3 36-7 39-3 
26-7 14-5 84-7 29-6 11 36 38-6 }21 
a Mohe. « 209 hae Obes, 15-4 30 27-5 10 35 37-3 122 
25-7 15-1 29-5 25-3 10 35 38-2 123 
PAL Aa. QZ ORE. .Shs ahatette, dpe. Ses 14-2 26-9 24-8 10b 38:3 38-9 |24 
sd eba ne ehate Bodie 15-5 29-5 25-8 11 35-2 38-8 125 
BS eI Dees ees 15 32-5 29-3 1ib 37 39 26 
Pd eo) Bes eee 16-7 29-7 25-5 11 36:3 39-4 27 
27-4 14-8 32-5 26-5 15) pals eise oe 39-9 28 
oDoBacols Sebi4.% 14-7 31-9 26-5 12 37°3 40-1 |29 
PeGi5.6 21 Se PHC Th, PRR er ate, 2 14:3 31-6 27 12 37:3 38-8 |30 
25-2 14-5 31-8 29 12 37:8 39-8 131 
oSeblssens 19 14 28-4 25-1 11 39 39-9 132 
Pes 8 hee ZO, Lorie Fe Ase OPE Ms GeO. 14-8 28°8 24-1 11 38 39°5 133 
o Bofe SES S30: 14-3 29-9 26-2 11 37 39-5 134 
21-7 15 29-2 25-4 11 36 38-9 135 
oweblec oaks Hothde. blade Seats Tee he ee aes. 13-7 26:5 21-5 uN OPO ogra ek a 39-6 136 
21-7 14-2 27 21 11 35 38-8 |37 
20 14-6 28 24-2 11 36:5 39-2 138 
ae 13-9 28-4 24-7 Gi 39-3 40-3 139 
ea MAR Ls Hoes lite Rod Meee bes ES Blew Mae 68 14-2 24-5 20-9 11 36-5 38-6 {40 
21-7 14-3 31-1 23-3 HAE ay PEPER 38-4 141 
RP ac 23 14-1 29 27 11 abioreweiae’ 39-9 42 
IRE cs. SS MP hekihowte te Re Fs ALE Se Mesos 14-6 28-3 25-3 11 eheare aie 39-1 143 
PATEL ES. ioe cea 17 BME cel Sisierdie 12h. Pe eee 39-6 144 
«Ae BR 4 20-3 16-4 34-2 29-2 14 Bees 39-2 145 
23 17-5 39-5 86°5 TO dalle epee he ee 41-1 [46 
24-3 19-2 36-7 31-2 14-Bal scones 39-5 147 
Ge Ect 23-7 16-1 85-1 27-5 12 32:8 39-1 |48 
ee Bs 25 15-9 36-8 30 11 39 40-8 |49 
22-5 15-1 37:3 31-4 11 35-7 40-3 150 
22°74 13-8 31-5 24°5 9-2 33-4 38-6 | - 
22-7 13-9 33-5 26-6 10 32 38-5 151 
22-7 13-6 29-4 22-4 8-3a| 34-7 38-7 152 
22°2 14-1 31-1 24-2 11-8 33-4 38-4 
21-5 14-3 30-2 21-9 12 34 38°5 153 
22-3 13-5 30-2 25-4 11 32-7 39-2 154 
21:3 14-1 82-3 25-1 12 33-7 37-8 155 
23-7 14-3 31-5 24-5 12 33-2 38-1 156 
23-3 14.9 30-4 20°3 10-8 31-0 36-7 
23-5 16-1 30:8 24-2 11 32-5 86-2 157 
25 15 33-3 25 10 80-2 37-2 158 
21-6 14-1 29-9 22-4 11 30-2 36-1 159 
22 13-9 30-2 23-3 11 31 37-3 |60 
24-2 15-6 28 21-6 Did. oils SRR 36-8 161 
20-6 16-3 31-1 25:8 11-6 35-6 39-8 
_ 25 15 35 24-4 10 32 38-3 |62 
24 16-5 Ep pe eee 12-5a} . 35 40 1/63 
27-7 18 36-8 32 U2 Dal aeioiiie 36°8 |64 
1S) a ho aes... 14-5 26-4 22-3 TO het 39-7 165 
18-1 14-7 246 | a ee TOS, . ldots 39-3 166 
18 16 29-2 25-4 12-5a| 39-7 41-1 |67 
AQ. B.SaSh se... f. Revie oo be Matec ss 16 SO SSUES cas 2 5 a (ne a 40-9 168 
as 1: 8 bees. 19-4 29-7 25 14- Bante. 3 42-5 |69 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING 

















3 S af : Canned Vegetables 
Eg = aoe eo = g 
a. a ofre) Q . S . e ie 
of B Q fae 48 32 ren bt 
LOCALITY Be | & & {ott l g =» | ge |e 3a 
48 4 S pape a ee 2. o a : 
ae ooret PE ie ae ea oe oh oe 8 $9 aq 
on Sn gH Hy ok re Qa qk oi d's 
ea) Se fegerl egh | Sa | £2 | me | Meee} Heea | oe 
S) faa} 3) Fy fae 04 a a AY Oo 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (average)..........2..-2.- 23-4 7-2a| =15-9 4-5 5-8 8-2 10-8 11-7 11-5 11-5 
Nova Scotia (average)...... BR ee 23-0 7-2 17-6 5-1 5-8 2-8 12-4 12-1 11-4 11-6 
A ==SV ANC V4 ls sie bictele celes cle tintoets 22-4 8 20 4-9 5-6 7-4 11-1 11-6 11-4 11-5 
2—New Glasgow.......cccccccess 22-4 7°3 17 5-1 5:6 7°8 13-5 12-1 10-9 10-9 
OA AUMNOLSOCM ales ticles c's che erertetelsle 21-7 ecu lis chats 97 5-1 5-8 7-2 12-2 10-7 10-8 ll 
A ETAT AXONS < c Salstoielelele » «ste tte tes 23-3 | 6-6-7 17-5 5 5-6 8-6 12-3 12-3 il 11-3 
De VWANASOL Mas cok ss tels.ocltee leanne 23-2} 7-3-8 17 5-3 6 8 12-3 13-1 12-4 12-2 
G=—STUTO Se ie ceils oa Atlee cist ataarete ole 24-7 | 6-7-3 16-6 5-1 6 8 13 13 11-6 12-6 
7—P.E.1.—Charlottetown......... 22°8 8-0 17-3 5-0 5-8 7-8 13-1 12-4 12-4 12-4 
New Brunswick (average).......... 23-4 7:9 16-9 4-9 5-9 7-7 12-9 12-2 11-5 11-5 
SB—-MONCLON IG cack ss chloe sols Se chetents 23-1 8 17 5 5-9 8-8 15 11-9 11-3 11-5 
O-Saint John. 3b Ri ete 23-5 | 6-7-3 18-7 4-9 6 7°6 13-2 11-5 10-7 11-2 
10——-Hrederictoness cs set ce oe tomes 22-7 8 15-7 4-9 6-1 7°5 13-4 12-2 11-5 11-3 
TI—Bathimnstionale sibs sles «le ole Setenrs 24-2 8-7b| 16 4.9 5-6 6-7 10 13-2 12-5 12 
Quebec (average)............cc0cees 21-2 5-9 13-5 4-4 5-6 6-6 10-6 9-8 11-4 10-6 
12—Ouebec rei ks cshins cde geen es 23-5} 5-9-5c] 13-6 4-6 5-8 6-7 9-9 9-9 10-5 10-2 
18-—-Three Rivers.........0.00000- 22-3 | 5-3-6 13-7 5 5-7 7 11-8 10-1 12-2 10-9 
14—Sherbrooke.......... BA SG aete 21-5 6 13-2 4-2 5-9 6-1 11-3 9-9 10-9 11-1 
POaTeOTOl Venere cok -y oldest s sigecate + 20-5 4-7 14-3 3°5 5 6-1 9-8 9-7 11-6 10-7 
16—St. Hyacinthe................. 19-3 5-3 13-4 4-] 5-8 7-4 10-2 9-3 12-1 10-3 
Lambs JONNS es Cokes eee teeters 20 4-7 13-4 4-2 5-5 6-4 10 9-6 12 10-6 
i 21-2 6 12-6 4-7 6 5-6 10-5 10-3 11-6 10-6 
22-4} 6-7-3 14-7 4-7 5-5 7:6 10 9-7 10-9 10-2 
20-4 |5-3-7-3 12-7 4-6 5-5 6-5 12 9-7 10-7 10-5 
23-0 6-8 15-4 3-9 5-6 8-8 10-9 11-1 11-0 11-0 
22 7:3 14-1 5-1 5-9 8-3 11 10-2 10-3 10-5 
21 6:7 15-7 4-7 5-6 8-3 11-6 10-7 10-4 10-4 
20-9 | 6-6-7 14 4-3 5-1 8-3 11-1 10-4 10-2 10-2 
21-8 6 14-2 3-6 5-3 7-7 9-9 10 10-2 10-3 
22-71) 6-6-7 15-5 3-3 5-3 9 10-3 10-1 9-8 10-1 
23-3 16-7-7°3 15 3°3 6 8-3 10-1 10-6 10-7 10-9 
21-5 6-7 15-7 3-6 5-2 8-5 10-8 11-2 11-9 12 
25-3 7°3 17-7 3-5 5-7 9 10-1 10-5 10-5 10-4 
g 23-4 7:3 16 3-7 5-6 9-1 10-6 10-2 10-4 10-9 
Ce 23-4 7:3 16-7 3-5 5-7 9-6 11-4 10-1 10-8 10-6 
31——Hamilton®: (ie. Sew a. fee 27-8 |6-7-7°3 16-8 3-4 5-7 8-6 10 10-9 10-7 10-7 
32 Brantiords. ac balsstetosicte etic 24-3 7:3 17 3-4 5-4 9-6 10 10-8 10-4 10-3 
SBP EC eas UE SAE See Oe 25-4 7°3 17-3 3-2 5-4 8-4 10-3 11-7 10-9 10-9 
Bie -isuelp i, 50). .4s ssh. dates « 23-3 6-7 16 3-1 5:3 9-7 10-7 10-6 10-4 10-7 
So KatChenery ...J6 oe chkiss Geet se 24-3 6-7 16-4 3-3 5-7 9-4 10-8 10-9 11-2 11 
36——\Woodstock)...h 0. sho diee eel. 22-4 6-7 13-7 2-8 5 8-7 9-7 11-5 10-6 10-7 
Dla StrablOlrgdien cate cchlcedessatoon 22-5 |6-7-7-3 15-7 3-3 5-5 9-2 11-1 11-4 10-6 11-2 
BS—— ION dO Mees his oclele oe la manettve.« 23-2 16-7-7°3 15-7 3-4 5-4 8-7 10-9 11-7 10-6 10-8 
39—St. ME OUDES 224 os Stele e de sete cn 23-4 6-6-7 18-1 3°7 5-7 8-8 12 1 11-9 11-5 ll 4 
40-—Chathamat sh. odeleos da tente ee 21-4 6 14-1 3-2 5-1 8-2 10 11-3 12-4 11 
Al==WiAnd SOF iiics tas Goleec toc etonne 21-4 16-7-7-3 15 3-5 5-1 7:8 10-1 10-8 10-9 11-2 
AQ SATA esi os ties Moles wists ot aetece 23-2 16-7-7°3 17-3 3 6 9-4 11-2 12 11-4 10-8 
438—Owen Sound......ilec..ccccess 22-9 6-7 14-8 3-2 5-3 8-7 11-8 10-4 10 10-5 
44 NOrthBa vats chic stebis oalueciecenien 23 =«16-7-7-3 15 5-1 6 8-9 12-7 11-6 12 12-7 
B= SUC DUTY.<. 5 9 cles ockes oc che route ee 21-3 7°3 14-5 5 6-4 8-7 11:8 11-4 11-9 12-1 
BOEAIOD AG sa) hee Stl hs See. 23-6 6-7 13 6-6 6 9-1 11-8 11-9 11-9 12-7 
47—Timmins...... AD ele lows sho wieidde.s © 22-7 6-7 12-5 5-1 6-4 9-2 11-9 12-1 11-9 11-8 
48—Sault Ste. Marie............... 22-3 | 6-6-7 13-7 4-8 5-8 9-7 11 12-1 11-6 11-5 
M0S-E Orb ATthUr. 5. he sek as Oe 5 22-4 16°7-7°3 17-7 4-9 5-6 9-5 10-9 11-6 11-3 11-4 
HO=—Hors Williams. .e. ebiaeece’s « 22-6 |6-7-7-3 14-3 5-1 5-9 8-7 10-4 11:6 11-9 11-6 
Manitoba (average)................. 25-7 7-0 15-4 4.8 6-0 9-5 10-4 13-2 12-1 12-2 
DL WANNiPer en. sie wdble ciclo eed ticles 25:9 | 6-4-8 15-8 4-9 5-7 9-1 10-1 12-9 12-4 12-3 
52—Brandoneey: ss selec «cle telceiss 25-4 16-4~7-1 15 4-7 6-2 9-8 10-7 13-5 11-8 12 
perc ves- eter la (average)............ 23-8 7-3 17-1 4-9 6-0 9-2 10-7 13-6 12-0 12-4 
HONE ott. «eso it cise atictewss 25-1} 7-2-8 18-5 5 7 9-3 9-9 13-6 11-2 11-5 
AiacerinG Piatibert 2 Se ia oy Saas 23-9 6-4 17-7 4-9 5-4 8-8 12-1 14-2 13-5 13-5 
HO SASkAtOOls. css ssl cle che dees « 21-7 Med) Nk Bees eve 4-8 5-8 9-6 10-1 13-2 11-6 12-1 
56—Moose Jaw...:%;.sicsecceasiecic. - 24-5 8 15 5 5-8 9-2 10-7 13-3 11-5 12-4 
Alberta (average)...............+4-. 25-8 7:8 15-6 4-9 6-4 8-2 10-7 13-1 12-1 12-2 
67—Medicine! Hat... ../l..sleseiccess 25-2 8 14 4-9 6-3 8-3 10-1 14 12-3 11-9 
68—-Drumbieller:).).. {ih .. .). cess « 24-3 | 6-8-8 |........ 4-9 6-7 7-6 11-2 14-2 11-7 12-5 
H9—-WaAmMONntONs. 22. .eie so cle eaves 24-5] 7-2-8 17-1 4-8 6-4 8-4 10-9 12-7 12-9 12-9 
G0—Caleary feo owt ich «sets oeleicce 27-3 SME A ae 5 6 8-1 9-7 12-5 12 11-9 
61—-Leth bridge: 253+. .te ss be filese.- ¢ 27-5 Sy oie comme ee AB: oP aks 8-8 11-8 12-3 11-7 11-7 
British Columila (average)......... 25-8 9-5 19-2 5-4 6-5 74 8-4 13-2 12-7 12-8 
62——-Mernie. Wis. cok: cates che eas: s 26-7 10 17-5 5-1 6-7 8-4 9-5 12-6 12-1 12-6 
G3— Nelson ct: = «bese .. beictejerenees« 24 HOST )).c ce 3ae Be Bills as Sites. 7 10 13 15 13 
64—Trail........ aesiseecoeee AER aD 24-4 10 17-5 5-7 6-3 8-1 8-4 13-5 13-5 13-8 
65—New Westminster.............. 26 9-9-6 20-3 5-3 6-2 6-9 7-7 13-2 11-9 12-4 
G6=VANCOUVED sce <n deleles de owle acer 25-7} 9-9-6 20-8 §-2 6-2 6-4 7-9 12-5 11-6 11-7 
Gc—=—Vactoriawe.. bee... dR. 26-2 9 19-3 5-2 6-7 7°5 7-8 12-8 12 12-2 
G68 Nanaimo ess.) - eebie's de elec cer 28-3 OF ils S20 os 5:3 7 7.2 8-2 13-2 11:7 12-4 
69—Prince Rupert.............000- 24-9 | 9-10 20 5-5 6-3 7-4 7-9 14-7 13-9 14-2 





a. Chain stores, etc., sell bread, undelivered, at lower prices in most of the cities. b. Grocers’ quotations. 
c. Including fancy bread. 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF MARCH, 1938 

















Potatoes Apples ie 
8 2 : = ; Ks 2 
g = 5 2 I ro Ca > ® al 
meri Be # ~~ | aa | Se ; Ea ar ox rE 
~ . fs ee od aD — oo vv aS or =~ 
Pa Da: A ; ° ® & ou D = Q. oo no yp 
OF ¢ >S tel 8 On eS do OSes or 22 Qh gQ el 
Sag] 73 | 2 | S | 8e] Be | G2 lass] 2 Breese) || ego fs lake Bis 
2 8 Bed, os ar} op, 5.29 oo A O.5 ros} ei On. 8 a 
Soe| Be Wis a pe eh Phelan ea eee | BPE || eal ga |. BS 
ea fo ow rw fy cs ay ee S) 3S 6) = o) 
cents cents $ cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
5-5 6-4 951 20-2 21-5 15-1 11-2 16-9 15-2 58-8 17-6 54-2 43-9 
5-6 7-2 961 19-4 17-9 14:5 12-1 16-2 15-2 65-5 17-8 60-1 44-4 
5 8-2 978 202 lesess ook 13-5 12-7 15-3 14-9) betel, ste atacehe AW ct TN mee eA RY 3 48-1) 1 
5-3 7 1-029 20-4 1 ae ee 13 15 14:3. Pe site.cit Sis V: iebictars Oe 0) re 43-7 | 2 
5-3 6-4 -936 18-5 21-2 15-3 10-7 16-5 SEE ml ee Re D BSSCRT I 1a NLS oe a 47-5 | 3 
6-2 71 832 17-2 TSE Ae 12-7 17-3 17-4 72-5 17-4 61-7 47-5 | 4 
6-1 6-8 1-08 20 1B, eae lls 636 wes 11-5 17 14d We ok ke 17-9 59 49-715 
5-4 7-6 912 19-8 18-2 14-8 12-1 16-3 15-5 58°5 19-8 59-5 47-8 1 6 
5-7 7:2 642 14-0 20-0 17-5 12-7 15-4 M4- Gi ese, ae. 19-0 49-0 47-617 
5-4 7-3 746 17-6 20-5 14-5 11-9 16-6 14.9 53:5 16-5 59-8 49-3 
5:3 Z 859 17-2 21-3 14-7 12-5 17-1 15) ith sce. ae Bes 16-2 65 52-9 | 8 
5-7 7°6 +764 17-6 20-6 14-7 10-5 15-7 13-9 52 16-1 54-5 47-5 | 9 
5-7 7-7 °781 17-5 19-5 14-9 11-9 16-6 14-6 55 16-2 60 46-8 }10 
4-7 6-7 75 VS, dhe | Sart athre ars 13-7 12-5 17 160) bee. ou. SEM ila 50 sfil 
5-0 7-4 ° 843 18-6 24-0 14-2 11-2 16-1 14-3 58-7 17-5 57-5 43-1 
5-5 7-2 835 19-2 28-3 14 12-2 16-8 14-7 83°3 18-4 63-8 43-6 |12 
5-2 7-9 823 20-9 25-6 15-7 11-4 16-2 14-3 53-3 17-6 55 45-6 {13 
4-7 7°3 902 19-2 27-2 15-1 11-6 17-6 15-3 50 19-9 58 43-9 114 
5 8-4 678 VSrde [ectiuhetse 13-1 11 14-3 13-5 47-5 5 VEO GN See aw ete 42-2 {15 
4-6 7-4 759 16 20 13-4 12 16-6 14-2 [ee ae 17-6 54 42-5 |16 
5 8-1 877 17-2 21 14-5 10-1 16-3 14-4 55 16 60 43-7 |17 
4-5 6-1 976 PH ied ee ger eenr’ 13-3 10 16 12-8 57 LTD Wer earcktte A 44.6 |18 
53 7:3 863 17-4 25-2 13-6 11-7 16-4 13-6 71-9 17-1 57-1 4] 19 
5-4 7-3 874 18-5 20-7 14-8 10-6 15-1 15-9 51-2 16-4 54-7 40-6 |20 
5-2 6-7 884 18-9 21-8 14-8 311-1 16-9 15-6 57-5 16-6 55-1 42-6 
5-2 7-6 944 21-4 25 13-5 10-9 16-6 15-8 54-8 16-5 54-8 42-8 |21 
5 7-2 92 20 25 14-7 9-8 17-2 15-4 50 16-8 60 43-3 {22 
5-4 6-9 939 19-7 22 -Bpilct ete» 10-9 17 15-5 45 16-2 56 42-7 |23 
4-9 6-9 914 19-4 19-7 14 11-2 15-8 15-2 52-7 15 58 41-1 |24 
5-1 6-1 731 15-5 22-2 12-5 10-4 16-8 14-5 55-5 16-7 55 41-3 |25 
5-5 6-6 788 16-3 Stel seess. oe. 12-2 17-3 15-6 52 16-1 63-2 42-6 |26 
5-7 5-9 663 15 23-9 13-7 10-2 17 15-3 69 17-2 51-3 43 27 
5-2 6-9 873 17-9 POS ee ae 9-5 16-8 15 54-5 16 54 42-5 |28 
6-2 6-8 923 20-7 20, Bl. beets 10-4 17 14-8 62-5 14-6 52-5 42 29 
6-9 7-4 793 16-4 yen Ve ce 10-5 17-1 15-8 60 14-7 49 43-4 130 
5-8 vf 76 18 22°Onle We ese. 12-4 16-2 HO 2) [ates tides 15-1 60 42-1 131 
4-9 6-4 76 15-6 24 Diels es Bove 11-4 16-3 14-7 55 15-6 59-7 41-2 132 
4-9 7 75 15-8 DRS IA ee ae 9-7 17-3 15 60 17-4 58 41-7 |33 
5:3 6-4 658 15 VL NEN 4 ea 10-3 17-4 15-5 62 15-7 59 41-1 |34 
5-8 7-4 75 16-3 20) yahsie ewe 12-3 16-7 15:6) lo wate eee LOO dicteard ctietars 42 35 
4-6 6 772 16-7 16, malls. b trckie 11:3 16-2 14-7) face eas. LOG ile ates bys 39 36 
4-7 6-6 681 15-2 20 Zable a ese. 11 17 15:31 [amet mers 16-2 61 40-9 137 
4-6 6-6 784 16 18: Se iclee. ce. 10-5 16-4 14-5) |e meee eels 15-4 60 40-9 |38 
5-1 7-6 905 17-5 162ERl ee... 11 16-8 14-9 47 17-2 45 41-9 |39 
4-4 6-2 87 17-6 25 4Sol..c. oer 9-9 16-7 TD Placa se 16-6 55:3 41-8 140 
4-7 6 899 17 195 Oe. wk. 10-5 15-7 14-8) Pas et a WN Tistds idietsreer ts 43-2 |41 
5-2 6-1 -85 18-2 Ss fal ..s a. Bar. 11-3 16-8 16:2). 4.004 se 1 Foso7 al DORA ee 42 42 
5-2 6-3 -682 14-4 20° Sale acs. ll 17-1 14-8 65 18-2 55 41-5 |43 
4-9 7-4] 1-047 25 WARS dks Ale cae 11-5 15 16-7 59 19-3 49 43-3 |44 
5-2 7-6 1-025 22-8 27-5 16 11-8 17-4 17-6 62-2 17 52-7 45-4 145 
5 7:5 1-305 SL-hipls dese te 16 12-5 18-5 16-4 64:5 19-2 53-2 46-6 146 
4-9 6-7 1-495 20 Salelds os Be 16-6 12-5 19 LZ 65-7 17-2 56-8 46-2 |47 
5-9 6-8 | 1-007 21-1 25 15 11-4 17-2 15 52-7 17-6 55 44-3 148 
5 6-2} 1-021 21-7 30 16-5 12-1 16-5 18 57-2 17 49-1 42-9 |49 
5 6-1 1-012 20 15 14-7 11-8 18 17-3 59-3 16-9 50 44-5 150 
5-8 5-0 +698 i UE IS: et ee 13-5 10-8 17-7 15-4 62-5 17-2 49-4 42-9 
5-7 4-8 678 14: Salicodcrrceys 13-5 10-9 17-6 15-1 60-9 17-4 47-8 42-1 151 
5-8 5-2 717 1D dee ocd etal ned ee 10-7 17-8 15-7 64-1 16-9 51 43-2 152 
5-8 5-5 | 1-128 23: deltas ieee 15-8 11-0 17-7 15-4 62-3 19-3 51-3 46-2 
5-3 5-8 | 1-10 YI Jo aia ee 16 11-4 18-8 14-9 63-7 17-9 52 46-4 153 
6-4 5-5 | 1-27 DS Bal viest cy ore 13-5 11-1 18-8 16-2 60-8 21-8 52 46-3 |54 
5-6 5-7 1-08 7-5 3on UO (aes dee 15-7 10-9 17-6 15-1 62-6 19-3 50-5 45-9 155 
5-7 5-1 1-06 VER Sa ee 18 10-6 15-7 15-5 62-1 18-1 50-8 46 56 
5-9 5-1 844 20 Zalhicies saan 16-0 10-7 17-5 15-6 60-2 20-7 52-1 45-1 
6-2 4.5 897 22" Gale ods» oes 18-7 10-6 17-4 16-2 60-7 20-1 54-7 45-2 |57 
6-4 5-4] 1-117 2 Dinlle oie events 15 10 17 15 64 22-5 52-5 47-5 {58 
6-3 5:5 663 14:Qulk. coctens 17 11 17-7 15-5 60:3 19-1 51-8 44-7 159 
5-4 4-8 929 23: 4ultigs Ae 17 10-3 18-3 15-2 59-8 20-4 49-6 44-9 160 
5 5-3 613 bh ore eee ee ee 12-5 11-7 17-3 16-2 56 21-3 52 43 61 
6-8 4-7 | 1-483 29 Dali cte oa oes 19-4 10-6 17-8 14-4 58-5 18-5 49-0 42.7 
7-6 3-5 1-17 20 me Mier cr oat 20 12 19-2 16 62-5 20-7 55 52-2 162 
7 5 1-80 35 eal ed ieee les a eae 13 20 15 60 20 55 50 =-{63 
7-1 4-6 1-74 SOs Dyilerah cen eens a otek 9-7 18-7 15 62-3 21-2 §2-3 45 64 
5-2 4-9] 1-14 23 idim lt Vordkahor oss dis by os 9-2 17 13 53 16-7 43-8 37 «165 
5-8 4-6] 1-14 Daridel levee aveei|nve a eleva « 9-6 16-1 13-4 52-8 15-4 43-2 38-4 166 
6-3 4-9] 1-41 QT Sia last ovata liscs Wabiaars 10 17-1 13-3 58-3 16-5 45 38 = |67 
7-1 5 1-42 yee Rat eee ee eee 11-7 16-2 13-6 57-8 17-4 49-4 38-3 168 
8 5-1] 2-04 O64 Pees aornae 18-7 9-6 18-3 15-6 61 19-7 48 43 169 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, 





} 
Sugar = 2 : ag by 
n Oo 

ee Site eat wo oT e | idee 

« es o a] ml 
5 c Sey Eo ie ap 3 58 S88 
LOCALITY = 3 E be ‘29. |\.4 ga | s 5 S35 cae 
Sel) lee ll Be Ree Se ll el Pep By] Se . ap Bry & 
ee Ve tes pote > ris ar Aah ng q= es a9 aS oO 
=| a7 S nbd ) 3 ~ Hg 
ii Oo & oO HM 1OQDH y «he 5,0 a Oo h& a3 ol aie 
ae oO p= fi: *) eo ov a8 ev ahd »~ Oo aa oe Bo at ne 
& 2 oa] os om |ora) A rm @ ob em Sa oS 2 Em @ 

Oo pt ie) HH 1S) a DM Ay (@) M MD <q 
cents | cents | cents| cents | cents} cents | cents} cents cents cents cents cents 


Dominion (average)..... 6-6 | 6-4] 35-2 58-1 | 19-6 13-7 | 2-6 36-4 48-7 11-7 5-0 14-457b 





Nova Scotia (average)....| 6-6} 6-2 | 40-4 58-5 | 19-1 9-6) 2-7 49-9 39-5 12-3 5-1 15-000 
1—Sydney..........6. 6-5 | 6-1 | 38-7 58-7 | 20-8 9:9 | 2-7 43-5 46-9 12-4 Beetles doe cmiects 6 
2—New Glasgow...... 6-7 | 6-5 | 41-2 57-6 | 19-4 9-5 | 2-7 47 37-6 12-8 OME ate ae dhe totes aise 
38—Ambherst........... 6-5] 6 40 60 16-2 9-2 | 2-7 37-5 35-8 11-8 Dimi aetee tones 
A= eThalifaxe} tee te 6-3 | 6-1] 39-4 BYE 19-8 9-4] 2-9 40 42-7 12-6 5-4 15-00 
5—Windsor............ 6-5 | 6-1 | 42-2 58-7 | 20 9-7 | 2-6 40 38-3 12-1 BEER arid Seer 
GSE Tur Pi eos se gee 6-9 | 6-5 | 40-8 59 18-2 10 2-8 37-2 35-6 12 Os al pas cease 
7—P.E.I.-Charlottetown| 6-4] 5-9 | 40-7 58:7 | 18-1 15-5 | 2-9 42-6 37-0 12-4 5-0 13-400 

New Brunswick (average).| 6-7 | 6-3 | 41-9 58-3 | 17-2 10-1 | 2-6 39-7 36-6 12-1 5-1 15-000 
8—Moncton........... 6-4] 6 41-7 60 19-3 9-3} 2-9 43-3 37-5 11-8 5-1 g 
9—Saint John......... 6-6 | 6-4 | 39-2 57-5 | 17-7 10 2-5 41-4 36-6 12-1 5-1 15-00 
10—Fredericton........ 7 6-7 | 40-4 57-5 | 16-7 10:3 | 2-3 34-1 34-7 11-8 BYES Freee Se 

11—Bathurst........... 6-7 | 6-2 | 46-3 58-1 | 15 10:7 | 2-8 40 37-5 12-5 BD gala sic. aoe ts 

Quebec (average)........ 6-1 | 5-9 | 34-1 55-8 | 20-3 12-9) 2-8 40-7 50-7 10-6 4-8 13-875 

12—Quebec...........6¢ 6 5-9 | 33-6 59-5 | 18-8 15-4 | 2-7 38 53-3 10-5 5 13-50 
13—Three Rivers 6-3 | 5-9 | 38-6 57-8 | 20-6 14-7 | 3-2 43-1 60 12-5 5 14-00 
14—Sherbrooke........ 6-1] 5-9 | 31-8 58-6 | 21-4 11°1 || 2-9 41-6 49-5 10-9 4.9 14-50 
15—Sorel. ee eee 6 5-9 | 34 52-9 | 20 10-7 | 2-5 37 53-3 9-5 TS ee eae ait Bt 
16—St. Hyacinthe......| 6 5-9 | 33-2 46-4 | 21 13 2-7 37-2 47 10-4 4.9 13-00 
17—St. Johns........... 6 6 31 51-8 | 19 13 3 41-7 46-7 10-7 4-5 13-50 
18—Thetford Mines.....| 6:2 | 5-8 | 34-4 58-4 | 18-7 13-2 | 2-6 42-5 46-7 10 Bal Pee aes 
19—Montreal.........6- 5-8 | 5-8 | 35-5 60-3 | 19-9 13 2-5 43-8 49-3 10-3 4-7 |14-00-14-25 
ZOU eee ces cee 6-1] 6 34-4 56-1 | 23-4 11-9 | 2-7 41-2 50-2 10-5 4.9 14-50 

Ontario (average)........| 6-5 | 6-41] 34:8 61-7 | 19-4 12-0 | 2-4 35-4 48-4 10-8 5-0 14-205 

21—Ottawa........ee60. 6-1] 6 33-1 60-8 | 20 13-4 | 2-5 40-6 55-6 10-6 5 14-50 
22—Brockville......... 6-2} 6-1 | 33-6 61-4 | 22 10 2-7 37-8 47-2 10-6 5-2 13-00 
23—Kingston..........- 6-2] 6 36-5 55-3 | 18-2 12°40) 4 257 35-7 46-7 10-3 5 14-00 
24—Belleville.......... 6-4] 6-2] 36-5 59-8 | 19 10-2 | 2-3 32-4 47-5 10-4 5-3 14-00 
5—Peterborough...... 6-4] 6:3 | 86-4 60-8 | 17-2 12-5 | 2-5 34-5 49-3 10-7 5-2 14-75 
26—Oshawa.......ee0- 6-6 | 6-1 | 36-7 58-7 | 18-5 11 2-4 35-6 47-5 11-3 4.8 13-75 
2i—Orilliay Pec. s sek ¢ 6-2] 6-2 | 36-1 65 20 10 2-4 35 49 9-8 5-2 14-50 
28—Toronto..... 20.00: 6-1] 6 37-7 60-1 | 17-4 11-4 | 2-4 31-9 46-4 10-1 4-8 13-25 
29—Niagara Falls...... 6-4 | 6-4 | 35-2 60-4 | 19-4 11-9 | 2-2 39"6rls. scene 10-7 5 = 412-50-13-00g 
380—St. Catharines......]| 6:7] 6:6 | 35-6 62-1 | 20 11:4} 2-6 33-8 40 11-3 5-3 13-25¢ 
31—Hamilton.......... 6-2 | 6-1 | 36-3 62-4 | 19-7 10-8 | 2-2 31-4 40-7 10 5 13-50 
32—Brantford.......... 6-3 | 6-2 | 37-3 64-5 | 17-8 10-6 | 2-3 31-7 50-7 9-9 5 13-50 
2 err 2) Og a A hea Ge 6-7 | 6-5 | 33-2 58-6 | 17-7 112 |) 2:3 87-5 59-5 10-8 4-8 14-00 
34—Guelph..........4.- 6 6 32-8 59 18-5 10 2-4 34-4 49 10-8 4-9 14-00 
35—Kitchener.......... 6-4] 6-4] 31-8 64-4 | 18-6 10-8 | 2-2 46-4 56-7 10 4.7 14-00 
86—Woodstock......... 6-7 | 6°7 | 39-2 54-7 | 20-2 10 2-3 31 44 10-7 4-9 14-00 
37—Stratford........... 6-6 | 6-6 | 33-8 62-4 | 18 11-1] 2-2 35-5 48-2 10-5 5 13-50 
388—London............ 6-4 | 6-1 | 37-8 61-2 | 16-8 11-9 | 2-2 33-4 44.2 10-2 4-9 14-00 
39—St. Thomas........ 6-7 | 6-6 | 36-7 60-3 | 19-2 11-6 | 2-4 38-5 48-2 10-6 5-3 13-50 
40—Chatham.......... 6-2} 6:2 | 382-5 55-8 | 17-8 11-4] 1-9 33 52-5 10 5 g 
41—Windsor...........- 6 6 29-6 64-2 | 19-1 10:7} 1-9 30-5 46-7 10 4.7 13-75¢ 
42—Sarnia........ce00¢ 6-7 | 6-7 | 33-5 62-5 | 18-4 10-7} 2 35-7 57-7 10:6 5 14-50 
43—Owen Sound........| 6:4 | 6-3 | 38:3 66-2 | 19-4 10-3 | 2-2 33 45 11-1 5-2 14-00 
44—North Bay.........| 6:8 | 6-5 | 42-5 65 17 15 3°5 OV Mya er cceal ety ote eerie 5 16-00 
45—Sudbury........... 6-7 | 6-5 | 31-6 66-2 | 22-4 15-2} 2-6 37-4 60 13-4 5-1 16-25 
46—Cobalt..........6-- 7:2) 7 33-2 64 23-3 151s | 2-7 32 48-3 13 Lie tbat. Pn 3 
47—Timmins........... 7 6:9 | 33-8 63-3 | 20-2 15:6} 3-1 37°3 OO) marl ers te eeu 4.8 17-50 
48—Sault Ste. Marie....| 6:5 | 6-4 | 28-7 67 21-4 14-6 | 2-5 36 48 12 5-1 14-00 
49—Port Arthur........ 6-5 | 6-4] 32-2 61-5 | 20-9 15-3 | 2-4 36-2 55 11-9 5 15-00 
50—Fort William....... 6-8 | 6-9 | 33-2 62-3 | 22-6 14-2 | 2-3 39-3 45 10-7 5 15-00 
Manitoba (average)...... 7-1) 6-8 | 33-7 54-7 | 20-0 12-5 | 2-5 31-2 57-4 13-6 5-2 20-000 
51—Winnipeg.........-. 6-9 | 6-9 | 34-9 53-8 | 18-8 10-4 | 2-4 31-6 56 13-1 5-4 18-50 
52—Brandon........... 7:2 | 6°7 | 32-4 55-5 | 21-1 14-5 | 2-5 30-7 58-7 14 5 21-50 
Saskatchewan (average)| 7-2 | 7-5 | 31-9 55-8 | 20-0 18-9 | 2-8 33-8 55-0 14-1 RL al Ie oleae be 
See Ina Manes ce here 6-9 | 7-9 | 30-9 55-3 | 17-2 16-8a] 2-8 33-5 57-3 12-5 Gall sis do towereceteve A 
54—Prince Albert...... 7:4) 7-2 | 31-3 58 21 20a, 2-7 39-2 55 14-5 Dd bagi: ae he 
55—Saskatoon.......... 7-7 | 7-8 | 32-6 54-7 | 20-4 19a 2-7 31-8 58-7 14-5 Ol ae eae 
56—Moose Jaw......... 6-9} 6-9 | 32-9 55 21-4 19-6a| 3-1 27-5 49 15 OW hss Bomeasan se 
Alberta (average)........ 6-8 | 6-8 | 32-1 52-4 | 19-0 17-9 | 2-8 31-8 52-2 13-9 OSS. doaccete ec 
57—Medicine Hat...... 7 6-8 | 31-4 53-1 | 19-8 20a 2-8 31-4 62-5 12-5 4-9 g 
58—Drumbheller........ 7:21 7 35 54 20 18-7a} 2-8 30 60 1 Sg ag FR aad tl A: ha he a E 
59—Edmonton......... 6-9 | 6-9 | 34-7 52 21 17a, 3 33-5 43-7 14:5 4-9 g 
60—Calgary............ 6-9 | 7 29-7 51-7 | 18-7 18-8a}| 2-7 34-2 50 12-5 4-8 g 
61—Lethbridge 6-5 | 6-5 | 29-5 51 15-7 15a 2-8 30 45 15 Oe hha 
British Columbia (average) 6-7 | 6-3 | 33-6 52-3 | 21-6 20-9 | 2-8 35-4 54-3 12-2 hy Al ee Be ee : 
62—Fernie.............. 8 7-41 35 52-2 | 17-5 21-2a| 2-7 33°3 54 12-5 Bs. Menem sie cs 
63—Nelson............- 7 6 40 60 25 20a 2-8 AOA SE ee coe LES. 8 as Eegetee~ll bet: Basie: Sips 
O4— rail Pc ets cee stars 6-9 | 6-4] 33:3 52-5 | 22 23-3a| 3-1 31-5 50 14 Gd, lectin gaesce = 5 
65—New Westminster..| 6:1 | 5:9 | 29-3 48-7 | 17-8 19-2a) 2-6 35-8 52-5 11 Oa daptaccme oe ae 
66—Vancouver......... 6-2} 6-1] 32-7 48-5 | 19-6 20a 2°5 32 58 11 © te ce dheeyecee oes 
67—Victoria...........- 6-8 | 6:3 | 33-2 50-9 | 22-7 20-3a] 2-7 40-5 54 10-5 eal Bae Bae ae ; 
68—Nanaimo......... ..| 6-3 | 6-4 | 31-5 61:3 | 22-8 19-6a| 2-6 30 54 11 Be leo thesis 
69—Prince Rupert...... 6-6 | 6-2 | 33-8 54 25 23-3a| 38 39-7 57-5 12-2 hl iss ae r 





ne ere 


“a. Vinegar “sold extensively in “bottles ‘at’ higher ‘prices than” in ~ bulk. “b. For’ pricés of Welsh coal see text. 
lignite. i. Including birch. _ p. Six-roomed houses not ohana vely occupied by workingmen but some at $35-$50 
rooms, $10-$35. 8. Delivered from mines. 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THH BEGINNING OF MARCH, 1938 





Wood as Rent 
as ee 
g: 3 i Ss Six-r d 
e 8 ix-roome 
8 a, © i sa 2 a 3 s Pees houses be 
5 fa | Sey wD ae oe oy - {houses with| incomplete 
£8 a. as 2a ¢ & g 23 8 Sas ta | 8!modern con-| modern 
oe a Ok oH Soe pas BD uy < |S’u] veniences, con- 
£8 S ERD Bo fs = 8 a2 8. —s52 & |% | per month | veniences 
ea e) a aa a nD pe Oo |x per month 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ Cc. ¢ $ $ 
9-376 12-250 9-625 11-641 7-180 8-569 7-390) 26-5 | 9-5 23°993 17-485 
7-800 10-075 6-500 7-833 5-333 6-833 6-560) 29-2 | 9-8 21-417 14-583 
6-50- 7-25 9-50 6-50 8-00 5:50 7-00 7:00 | 29-8 | 9-8/16-00-26-00 |12-00-16-00 | 1 
-50 8-80 4-50 6-00 4:00 6-00 6-00c} 29-6 |10 |15-00-25-00 |10-00-15-00 | 2 
6:75- 9-00 DOO Git Shee tote dap Maps he Cate 2c lia vaae: sts mialatee calle) ¢ one sera otat ancl ielateneasimig: dante ts 26-8 {10 |15-00-18-00 10:00 | 3 
8-50- 9-00 11-50 |8-00-9-00 | 9-00-10-00 |6-00-7-00 | 7-00--8-00 6:50 | 31 9 -3}23-00-83-00 |15-00-23-00 | 4 
Jani bentarey) clea eae « appalis obieapate fia pe ota See Sb lati clai ari euisalie us abibiatale’ a Lalas gaye elegt« 29-3 | 9-7/18-00-25-00 |14-00-18-00 | 5 
math wakes hd Ygtey bah haley, aa walk Manat Seta! ib ith Alb hah nil iy Yee oF hag oe ME 28-5 |10 |18-00-25-00 |15-00-17-00 | 6 
9-000-9 - 900 11-300 9-600 10-500 6-500 7-500 7-580/c27-8 | 9-7/19-00-25-00 |10-00-15-00 | 7 
. 11-833 7-000 8-500 5-500 6-500 7-509] 28-0 | 9-9 22-895 17-125 
9-50-10-50g 11-50g 6- 00g 700g 5-00g 6-00g g 29-7 | 9-9/20-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 | 8 
10-50-12-00 12-50 8-00 10-00 6-00 7:00 | 7-00- 8-00c} 27-6 | 9-8]18-00-25-00 |16-00-20-00 | 9 
9-00-11-00 BOG heat noi Edd eh Sc Sal sep ders hele D sa o!olajerate aus bateceten es seahade 26-7 | 9-8 25-00 18-00 |10 
Dae eae Face cts IP coe PRs ASS EON clades taal Salle Uaig 2A bis ihe « Ne iodetaalts cherlle Win ative ds ecgiee 28 10 20-00 15-00 {11 
9-157 11-714 10-917 12-348 8-149 8-932 8-450] 23-1 | 9-3 20-778 14-938 
10-50 10-50 12-00c 12-00c 10-67c 10-67¢ 6-75c| 21-1 | 9-4/20-00-28-00 |............ 12 
7-00- 9-50 11-00 9-00 12-00c 6-00 7-00c 8-00c] 25 9-8/20-00-28-00 |14-00-20-00 |13 
9-50-11-20 12-50 9-00 10-00 7-00 8-00 8-00 | 23-8 | 9-6/21-00-27-00 |18-00-22-00 14 
Be es iet aks AERA ake SISTERS 4 MES atl aes od oR Sy states Lisle) Shekles Sisto se aieielMoiabhs stand Lhe o MN Siete: efebeie tale. fell stats, oft chs 'e says 20-4 | 9-6/15-00-17-00 | 8-00-12-00 |15 
7-50 12-00 10-33¢ 12-17¢ 8-67¢ 9-67¢ 6-50c} 21-9 | 9-1/18-00-22-00 |14-00-20-00 |16 
8-50- 9-50 RDO se were lels Vata Me Ai sks stein iy oe Al Bea-ole «ooh PRPRARVaMins = Ally Ug d 20-4 | 9-4/18-00-25-00 |12-00-18-00 |17 
Ss sichae Rie A dah ets Be Eco MEl GU IE il Paht, fan ANGE Rls ORS ean SAS Ne MA + bye alee hte iw diag da ods 25 9-3}10-00-12-00 | 6-00- 8-00 |18 
8-00- 8-50 11-50 16-67c 18-67c 9-00 -10-00 |12-00-14-00c} 25-9 | 8-9]19-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 |19 
Ni 25 12-50 8-50 9-25 7-50 PBI Pos ovine ole oc 24-4 | 8-6/18-00-26-00 |14-00-18-00 |20 
12-324 10-042 12-250 7-861 9-690 8-500) 24-8 | 9-2 25-554 19-018 
10. 25 j11- ee 50 8-00 9-00 6-00 7-00 | 8-00- 9-00 | 23-7 | 9-1/20-00-30-00 |16-00-22-00 |21 
7-50- 8-50 DOO Nie tee be. tat ih ae die hs bee Lays aie at one ails ne te da wikia g 23-3 | 8-8}18-00-23-00 |14-00-18-00 |22 
8-00 3 00 10-00 12-00 9-00 10-00 10-00c} 23-5 | 9-4)20-00-27-00 |18-00-20-00 |23 
9-00 11-50 9-00 10-00 7-00 SHO: iy dicts has date 22 9-3]18-00-26-00 |14-00-18-00 |24 
10-00 |12-50-13-25 9-00 10-00 6-00 7-00 5-50 | 21-2 | 9 |20-00-30-00 |16-00-20-00 |25 
9-00-11-50 11-50 10-00 11-00 8-00 9-00 8-00 | 19-7 | 9-4)25-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 |26 
9-50-10-00 13-00 8-00 9-00 6-50 AR en 23-7 | 9-2/20-00-24-00 |14-00-20-00 {27 
10-50 11-25 14-00 16-00 10-00 12-00 12-00 | 25 8-9/27-00-35-00 |20-00-27-00 |28 
7-50- 8-00g 11-00g g g g g g 21g | 8-6/20-00-80-00 |16-00-23-00 |29 
8-00g}11-00-12- “002 g 15-00-16: 00g g g Ps 22-7g| 9-4/25-00-35-00 |16-00-25-00 |30 
9-00 11-00 13-00 15-00 9-00 11-00 11-00 | 25-7 | 9-1/25-00-35-00 |15-00-25-00 |31 
9-00 aS UNE eo 14:00 Posie cn PROB so died. cure’ 24-4 | 9-3/20-00-82-00 |15-00-25-00 |32 
10-00-12-00 12-50 11-00 14-00 8-00 12-00c 8-00c} 24 9-5/22-00-27-00 |16-00-22-00 |33 
9-50-10-00 12-50 11-00 12-00 8-00 G2O0 Mr eee 24-4 | 9-1/23-00-29-00 |15-00-23-00 |34 
9-00-12-00 12-50 14-00 16-00 11-00 TS= OOM tee we 24 9 -4/22-00-82-00 |18-00-23-00 |35 
9-50-12-00 12-80 [oii d ne  Vnte ss none cg nics Loum oe tee Lee eer mena ae ier eine 22-5 | 7-8/20-00-27-00 |15-00-20-00 |36 
8-50-12-00 13-00 14-00 16-00 12-00 PEOOR hs Ba ee 24-7 | 9-4/20-00-27-00 |15-00-20-00 |37 
10-75-12-00 |11-00-11-50 }.......... ES: O00). oles reise 13-00¢ 6:00c} 25 9-4/22-00-32-00 |16-00-24-00 [38 
9-50-11-50 I2POOH See ee 13-00-16-00c}.......... 12-00c 8-00c] 24-4 | 9-4/23-00-30-00 |18-00-23-00 |39 
zg g g g g g g 22g | 9-3/20-00-25-00 |14-00-20-00 |40 
9-00-10-00g 11-50g g 14-00-16-00g g 10-00-12-00g} 7-00-10-00g} g 8-9|25-00-35-00 |20-00-25-00 [41 
Ae SAAN | SOs Ree flotes ee STROM ED « See. [Ae CMM Mole )5-4 Merc ane Hepen Bad alls 24-5 | 9-7/22-00-80-00 |15-00-22-00 |42 
7-50- 8-50 BZ OGL a Reisee cys eiul's< Sihya bet lliaredsus soe + See ays aol MO MTA Male Yo ee 23-8 | 9-1/19-00-25-00 |15-00-20-00 |43 
13-00 14-50 7-00 9-75 6-00 CADOUN . caitsras'ois ai Batons 30 Eder beeen eee Oe Oe 44 
10-00-13-50 |13-50-14-25 12:00¢ 12-50 8-50 9-00c 10-00c} 29-3 | 9-6/30-00-40-00 |25-00-80-00 |45 
BS=O0N |, «dd Bet a tee Sine Te Paciee sree 8+ 2519 O0e ee 32-6 | 9-5 ah 50 15-00 |46 
15-00 16-00 9-00 10-00 8-00 CEG Ey a ree 35 9-4 p 47 
7-50-10-50 10-00 6-25 9-00 5-00 6-25 6-50c} 25 8-9)/20- 00-30: 00 |15-00-20-00 |48 
12-00-13 - 25 12-50 8-00 9-25 6-50 Gi COWL vate ole used ween 28-1 | 9-7/22-00-30-00 |15-00-22-00 |49 
12-00-13 - 25 12-50 7-50 8-25 7-00 COGOEN cities wales ee 25 9-3}22-00-30-00 |15-00-22-00 [50 
8-813 PA OSE SS Vadets teas aay lag tas 2-313 8-188 7-500) 27-0 | 9-5 25-000 18 -250 
5: 75-12- 75h) 14- 25-15-50) Jo... ccc few ese ew ee ees 6-00-9-75 | 6-75-10-50 8-00 | 26-5 | 9-7/25-00-35-00 |18-00-25-00 |51 
S75-11 00K 13 -O0S17 00 ding. eins Sho <redp bs  esnanie'd h 6:00-7:50 | 7-00- 8-50 7-00 | 27-4 | 9-3/18-00-22-00 |12-00-18-00 |52 
8-106 MODOC ree esl ens dues see 5-313 7-906 9-000) 28-9 | 9-8 24-750 18-375 
4-75-12-50h Li Zr | haa Hs peed WATCH aeRO ke. <o Wa ians CBO 9° GOE] 5 eaiaiain oytie »,« 26-7 | 9-8/25-00-85-00 |20-00-25-00 [53 
8-00-9-00h BO OO Ms 5:5 te vite obi denre: « ats oe his 3-50-4-75 | 5-00- 6-25 }............ 30 {10 |20-00-26-00 |15-00-20-00 |54 
eel OPPO Me seer iUNe That ire eee Pewee eet tina's 6:25-6:75 | 7-00- 9-50 7:00 | 29-7 | 9-7/20-00-27-00 |14-00-20-00 |55 
5-00- 9-25h D5 B01. BER. eve bes theses des Pepys tsi 9-00-11-00c 11-00c} 29-1 | 9-5)20-00-25-00 |15-00-18-00 |56 
5-188 bw |<) Se 8 ea 5-500 6-500 4-000) 30-4 | 9-6 23°375 17-600 
g g g g g g 30g | 9-7|20- oan 00 |14- He 00 |57 
CODEN SR. « < wmtash a de Re ny at Glee Mee te wae Side Ripleio | « «RAM DEMMMMT « Satay Mae, oh 30 9-6 58 
2-75- 4-50h gZ 5-00g 6-00: 30-2g} 9-8]18- 00-28: 00 |15- 00-20: 00 |59 
6-00- 6-50h 11-75g g g 6-00g 700g 4-00g} 31-5g] 9-4}20-00-28-00 |15-00-20-00 |60 
MeO Oe CON eo ARR Lan sek the sige louiros Ac Gass abe ae sods > er Pasnesse anuen = O0'T awe 9-4/20-00-30-00 |14-00-20-00 161 
10-029 AES TOOT sos. «ada 1s SARs 9 6-781 7-143 4-825] 31-9 | 9-9 22-750 17-250 
LA SOSH Seas) Geom eo: cal SoG bor CODE GOOCOME SE Ben [o.5i.- ba mamnlal imommriot eo oily nor: Seen ar 37-5 {10 16-00 14-00 |62 
9-00-10-50 PIP OO Vaneeuetcctttetcee tte s.5 7:25-8:25 | 8-25- 9-50 | 4-88- 5-33c}......].... 20-00-30-00 |18-00-20-00 [63 
8-50- 9-50 L260 be. eam bei tee ttiteaiee 6-75-7-00 | 7-75- 8-00 6: 50ch, 1.) 9-7/25-00-32-00 |20-00-25-00 |64 
10-00-10-50 LO area ish ex heres VAS ik ich oss dla, hicn gee 5-00 3-50 | 30 9-8}16-00-22-00 |12-00-16-00 |65 
10-00-10-50 1 ke a A (Si See 6-50 4-25 | 30 9-8/22-00-27-00 |17-00-22-00 |66 
9+25-10-75 DOD s ceiekn cence Paa Retin se ex'e 4-50-5-50 | 6-20- 7. 30¢ 4-77c}| 30-6 {10 |19-00-24-00 |14-00-17-00 |67 
Mea LORES ed sche auido vip eis em eed pros, Shipatale aise fntina le ans De esreak eine nin < 32-5 |10 |20-00-25-00 |12-00-20-00 |68 
Beek eter OO eles as ania tatsniess sees che es me atieea + 5-00-10-00i] 7-00-12-00i]....... .see-| 81 410 |20-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 |69 





c. Calculated price per cord from price quoted. f. Petroleum coke. g. Natural gas used extensively. h. Including 
according to condition and conveniences. r., Mining company houses in district $5-$10 per month; others, five and six 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION BUREAU 
OF STATISTICSt 


Average Prices in 1926=100 











a Com- | 1913} 1918 | 1920 | 1922 |Mar.|Mar.|Mar.|Mar.|Mar.|Mar.|Mar.|Mar.|Feb.|Mar. 
Mor mee bee modities 1926 | 1928 | 1929 | 1930 | 1933 | 1935 | 1936 | 1937 | 1938 |1938¢ 
*All Commodities. - 23)... 02 os nels 567 {| 64-0/127-4)155-9| 97-3)101-3} 97-7] 95-6! 91-8] 64-3] 71-9] 72-4] 85-5} 83-6] 83-3 
Classified according to chief com- 
ponent material— 

I. Vegetable Products........ 135 58-11127-9|167-0) 86-2} 99-9) 97-9} 88-5] 84-9] 51-8) 67-4] 66-7) 90-6] 87-0) 85-8 
II. Animals and their Products 76 | 70-9/127-1/145-1] 96-0}103-7/107-1)110-0)106-1] 58-4] 69-7] 70-5] 74-9] 77-8] 79-8 
III. Fibres, Textiles and Textile 

PrOdUGES ys eiaee tweets 85 | 58-2)157-11176-5}101-7|103-1] 93-3} 92-8] 85-8) 67-7] 70-4] 69-6] 73-5] 68-6] 67-8 
IV Leia Nikoity Products and 
Ba Aes) APA TO LAB Se RS 49 63-9} 89-1/154-4/106-3/100-4| 98-8) 94-9) 91-8) 62-7| 64-4] 67-8] 77-3] 79-4] 79-1 
V fen oud Its Products...... 44 68-9|}156-9]168-4)104-6/100-6] 94-1) 93-5) 92-5] 85-0] 87-6] 87-3]101-6)/103- 7 103-4 
VI. Non-Ferrous Metals and 
their: products... 2... va). 18 | 98-4/141-9]135-5! 97-3/103-1| 90-2/107-1| 93-1] 59-8] 65-2) 69-2] 97-4] 71-1] 70-4 
VII. Non-Metallic Minerals and 
IPrOCUCES Aerie eee ee oe de 83 56-8] 82-3/112-2)107-0}101-7| 93-0} 92-7| 93-3} 84-8] 85-8] -85-9] 85-4! 87-1) 86-9 
VIII. Chemicals and Allied Pro- 
AUCT RV ea eke chistes Cech 77 63-41118-7}141-5/105-4| 99-9] 96-1] 95-0] 94-1) 81-8] 80-5] 77-2] 81-6] 80-6] 80-5 
Classified according to purpose— 
Consumers’ Goods......... 936 | 62-0)102-7/136-1) 96-9)101-9) 96-1} 94-6] 93-3) 69-3] 73-6] 73-8] 78-3] 79-1 - 
Foods, beverages and to- 
ACCOM an ara eee leis teed 126 61-8/119-0/150-8} 90-2)102-3]100-2) 98-81100-2} 59-8) 70-1) 70-8] 79-4] 80-7 - 
Other Consumers’ Goods. . 110 62-2] 91-9}126-3]/101-4)101-7| 93-5) 91-8] 88-7| 75-7| 75-9] 75-8] 77-5] 78-0 - 
II. Producers’ Goods.......... 402 67-71133-3/164-8] 98-8]/100-7| 99-0) 96-1) 89-5) 59-5] 69-1] 69-3] 88-8] 83-7 - 
Producers’ Equipment..... 24 55-1! 81-9}108-6]104-1}103-3] 95-7) 94-1) 96-2) 87-1] 89-7] 90-2) 91-9] 94-5 - 
Producers’ Materials....... 378 69-1)139-0]171-0} 98-2]/100-4| 99-4] 96-3] 88-8] 56-4] 66-8] 67-0] 88-4] 82-5 - 
Building and construction 
MALCTIAIS Ae tien se olate 111 67-0|100-7/144-0}108-7}101-4| 96-0)100-6) 96-1] 75-1) 81-1] 84-2] 97-3] 91-4 - 
Manufacturers’ materials. 267 69-5}148-11177-3| 95-8|100-2/100-1} 95-4) 87-2) 58-2] 64-4] 64-1] 86-9] 81-0 - 
Classified according to origin— 
arm— 
PASE EOL GN fo iay eee Unt be 186 | 59-21134-7/176-4| 91-2/100-8} 96-9} 88-1) 83-1] 52-5) 65-4] 64-4] 85-2} 81-8 - 
Ha VATETIAE LUO we eee Oe ae ae 105 70-11129-0]146-0] 95-9]104-2/105-2/107-0/103-0) 59-5] 70-0] 71-4] 77-1] 78-1 - 
Farm (Canadian). Te f 70 64-1/132-6/160-6] 88-0}101-0/107-1) 98-0} 91-1) 44-6] 62-7] 65-5) 90-0] 85-1] 84-2 

TT Marine siaeeeese. an 2 16 65-9/111-7}114-1] 91-7] 97-3} 94-2)/105-4) 97-4) 58-5) 71-8] 69-3] 66-3] 74-2 - 
PET Poorest wok. eee oy 4 57 60-1) 89-71/151-3)106-8/100-4| 98-7] 94-7] 91-6} 63-1] 64-5) 67-7] 77-1] 79-1 - 
EV SM rere hao Si Re ee 203 67-9)115-2)134-6)106-4)101-4] 91-8} 93-5} 91-2] 80-0} 82-5] 82-7) 90-2] 87-5 - 

All raw (or partly manufactured). 245 | 63-8)120-8/154-1) 94-7)101-7/101-4) 96-6) 89-8] 52-1] 65-2] 67-3] 86-8] 81-1 - 
All manufactured (fully or chiefly) 322 | 64-81127-71156-5|100-4/101-5| 97-5) 93-2] 91-3] 67-8] 73-3] 72-1] 79-7} 82-0 - 





{The Dominion Bureau of Statistics issues reports on prices with comprehensive figures as follows: :—weekly, Index Numbers 
of Wholesale Prices (Canada); monthly, Prices and Prices Indexes (Canada); quarterly. Price Movements in other Countries; 
gnnually, Prices and Price Indexes (Canada and Other Countries). 

{For the week ended April 1, 1938, monthly figures not yet available. 

*Prior to 1926 number of commodities was 236, 1926 to 1933 inclusive 502, and since January, 1934, the number is 567. 


(Continued from page 456) 
somewhat smaller production were factors in 
this advance. Stocks in cold storage during 
recent months have been considerably lower 
than in corresponding months one year earlier. 
Onions advanced in price in most cities the 
Dominion average being up from 5:8 cents 
per pound to 6-4 cents. Potatoes have changed 
little in price during recent months but were 
much lower than one year ago the Dominion 
average price being 95 cents for 90 pounds at 
‘March 1 as compared with $1.98 at the 
beginning of March, 1937, United States 
anthracite coal averaged $1446 per ton in 


March as compared with $14.78 in March last 
year. 


Following are the prices reported for Welsh 
coal, “cobbles” and “French nut”; Halifax, 
$15.50; Charlottetown, $13.40; Moncton, $16 ; 
Saint John, $15 and, $14; lanabed, $13.50; 
Three Rivers, $15 and $14; Sherbrooke, $14.75; 
St. Hyacinthe, $14.50; Montreal, $14.25 +6 
$14.75; Ottawa, $16; Kineston $15: Belleville, 
$15.50; Petetborouent $16.75; Oshawa, $15; 
Toronto, $14.50 and $14: St. Catharines, $15; 
Hamilton, $14.50 and $14; Brantford, $16.25: 
Galt, $16; St. Thomas, $16; Cobalt, $19; 
Timmins, $18.50; Port eae $17.25; Fort 
William, $17.25; Winnipeg, $20. 
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PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


The accompanying tables, which appear 
quarterly, give the official and certain other 
index numbers of the cost of living, retail and 
wholesale prices in Great Britain and cer- 
tain of the principal commercial and indus- 
trial countries. The following notes afford 
information as to recent changes in prices 
according to groups of commodities in several 
of these countries. 


Great Britain 


WHo.LEsALE Prices—The Board of Trade 
index number, on the base 1930=100, was 
105-8 for February as compared with 107-7 
for January a decrease of 1:8 per cent for 
the month. Food prices declined 1-5 per cent 
while prices of industrial materials and manu- 
factures declined 1-9 per cent. The fall in 
prices was partly seasonal. Compared with 
the same month in 1937, the February 1938 
figures showed an increase of nearly two per 
cent in the general index due mainly to an 
increase of nearly five per cent in food prices; 
for industrial materials and maufactures there 
was a rise of less than one-half of one per 
cent. 


The Statist index number on the base 1867- 
1877=100, was 96-4 for February as compared 
with 96:5 for January. The “all foodstuffs” 
index declined from 91-7 to 90-9 during the 
period, due to declines in vegetable foods 
and sugar, coffee and tea. The “all materials” 
index increased from 100-0 to 100-5; miner- 
als and sundries showed small increases while 
textiles decreased slightly. 


Cost or Livinc.—The Ministry of Labour’s 
index number on the base, July 1914=100, 
was 156 at the first of March as compared 
with 157 at the beginning of February. The 
index for food prices was 140 as compared 
with 142 at the beginning of February. The 
decline in the food index was due mainly to 
decreases in the prices of eggs and fish; milk 
and butter were also cheaper in some districts. 


France 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The General Statistical 
Office index number, on the base 1914=100, 
was 613 for February as compared wih 612 
for January. The index for food prices in- 
creased from 620 to 624, decreases in the prices 
of vegetable foods and sugar, coffee and 
cocoa being offset by an increase of 3-4 per 
cent in the prices of animal foods. The index 
for industrial materials was unchanged at 605, 


a small increase in the price of metals being 
offset by decreases in the prices of textiles and 
sundries. The index based on gold currency, 
1914=100, showed no change from the Janu- 
ary index which stood at 61. 


Germany 


WHOLESALE Prices—The index: number of 
the Federal Statistical Office on the base 
1913=100, was 105-7 for February as compared 
with 105-6 for January. The index for agri- 
cultural products increased 0-3 per cent during 
the month, that for manufactured goods in- 
creased 0-1 per cent and that for industrial 
and semi-finished goods was unchanged. 

Cost or Livinc—The official index number 
on the base 1913-1914=100, was 125-2 for 
February as compared with 124-9 for Janu- 
ary, an increase of 0:2 per cent for the month. 
The indexes of prices for food and for clothing 
increased 0:2 per cent each, while that for 
sundries increased 0-1 per cent. The indexes 
for rent and for heating and lighting materials 
were unchanged. 


United States 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The Bureau of Labour 
Statistics index number, o nthe base 1926=— 
100, was 80-9 for January, a decrease of 1-0 
per cent from the December figure. This is 
the lowest level reached since July, 1936, and 
when compared with January, 1937, represents 
a decrease of 5:8 per cent. During January 
wholesale food prices declined 4:4 per cent; 
both farm products and _housefurnishing 
goods declined 1-6 per cent; hides and leather 
products 1-0 per cent; building materials 0°8 
per cent; textile products 0:6 per cent; and 
fuel and lighting materials 0-1 per cent. The 
metals and metal products group and the 
sundries group each advanced 0°3 per cent and 
drugs and chemicals rose 0:1 per cent. 

Cost or Livina—The index number of the 
National Industrial Conference Board, on the 
base 1923=100, was 86-7 for February, a de- 
crease of 0-9 per cent from the January figure 
which was 87:5. With the exception of the 
fuel and light group, which was unchanged, all 
the groups which make up the index showed 
decreases. Food prices declined 2-3 per cent, 
clothing 0-9 per cent, housing 0-5 per cent 
and sundries 0-1 per cent. The general index 
was 0:6 per cent lower than in the same 
month last year and 13-4 per cent lower than 
in 1929. 
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RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS AFFECTING LABOUR 


Action for Wages under Quebec Collective 
Labour Agreements Extension Act 


On February 1, 1988, Mr. Justice White of 
the Superior Court of the District of Sher- 
brooke dismissed an action for $371.96 by the 
Joint Committee of the Building Trades for 
the counties of Sherbrooke, etc., on behalf of 
two electricians. The plaintiff Joint Com- 
mittee was set up under the authority of the 
Act to enforce the collective agreement. The 
amount of the claim was made up by adding 
the difference between the wages they received 
and the legal rate of fifty cents an hour 
fixed by an agreement made obligatory under 
the Collective Labour Agreements Extension 
Act for the building industry in Sherbrooke, 
and the amount due as liquidated damages for 
violation of the agreement, being twenty per 
cent of the wage claim, together with the 
statutory levy of one-half of one per cent on 
the defendant’s payroll for the enforcement 
of the agreement. 


In the case of one employee, the defendant 
deposited the amount due, together with the 
costs. With respect to the other, he claimed 
that he owed nothing because the man was 
not a journeyman electrician within the mean- 
ing of the agreement since he had no licence 
as required by the Quebec Public Fire Pro- 
tection Act. The evidence showed that the 
man did not have the required licence and 
the court therefore held that he was not en- 
titled to the journeyman’s rate. Joint Com- 
mittee relating to the Building Trades for the 
Counties of Sherbrooke, etc., v. Ross-Biron 
Electric Ltd. (1938) 76 Rapports Judiciares de 
Québec, Cour Supérieure 14. 


Restaurant Operator Required to Pay 
Minimum Wages 


In the Superior Court of the District of 
Quebec on January 12, 1938, Mr. Justice Lang- 
lais gave judgment in favour of the plaintiff 
a waitress, for $100.05 being the difference be- 
tween the minimum wage fixed for female 
employees in hotels and that in restaurants in 
Quebec City plus the cost of two uniforms 
and laundry and pay and living allowance in 
lieu of two weeks’ notice less a sum admitted 


by the defendant to be owing and which had. 


been paid into court. 

The defence that the dismissal without notice 
had been for cause was not substantiated. 

Under the former Women’s Minimum Wage 
Act, the minimum rate of pay for wait- 
resses in hotels in Quebec City was $15 a 
month with board and room; in restaurants, 
15 cents an hour with meals. In both cases, 


uniforms were required to be furnished and 
laundered at the employer’s expense. By regu- 
lation of the Fair Wage Board, the orders 
of the former Minimum Wage Commission 
are to remain in force until repealed or re- 
placed by other orders. 


The defendant in the case pleaded that his 
establishment was a licensed tavern but the 
evidence showed that the licence must have 
been secured by misrepresentation as it was in 
fact a restaurant. The court spoke with ap- 
proval of a recent decision of a magistrate 
in a case against the same employer that if 
in fact the defendant operates a restaurant 
he must pay the minimum established for 
restaurant workers regardless of any licence 
he may have obtained in order to evade the 
minimum wage regulation. Dame Charland 
alias D’Ars v. Tom (1938) 76 Rapports Judi- 
ciares de Québec, Cour Supérieure, 29. 


Penalties Fixed by Dominion Parliament 
not Applicable to Quebec Minimum 
Wage Law 


On March 25, 1938, in the Montreal Police 
Court, Judge Marin dismissed a charge of 
evading the Quebec minimum wage regula- 
tions which had been brought against the 
Ideal Dress Company. The Crown sought to 
apply Section 415A of the Criminal Code of 
Canada which declares it to be an indictable 
offence punishable by two years’ imprison- 
ment or a maximum fine of $5,000 or by both 
fine and imprisonment for anyone to employ 
a person at less than the minimum rate fixed 
by any law of Canada. 

This section of the Code was based on a 
government bill introduced in the House of 
Commons in 1935 with a view to carrying out 
a recommendation of the Royal Commission 
on Price Spreads which reported on April 
9, 1935. The commission stated: “Certain 
industrial relations policies and practices are so 
obviously undesirable and so clearly ‘fraudu- 
lent’ that some remedial action might be 
directed against them through the amendment 
of the Criminal Code.” It was recommended 
that the practices indicated in the report 
which were all connected with evasions of 
labour statutes of the provinces and regu- 
lations made by the authorities administering 
them should be made “indictable offences 
punishable by very heavy fines and/or im- 
prisonment.” 

The bill as introduced in the House was 
designed to carry out this recommendation 
and related to employment at less than the 
minimum wage rate fixed “by law or any 
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competent public authority,’ permitting an 
employee to work more than the maximum 
legal hours, falsifying any employment record 
required by law to be kept, punching a time 
clock with intent to deceive, putting the 
wages of more than one employee in the 
same envelope with intent to evade the pro- 
visions of any minimum wage law, making any 
deduction from an employee’s wages not war- 
ranted by law unless such deduction has been 
approved first by a competent public auth- 
ority, employing any child or minor person 
contrary to law or doing any similar act con- 
trary to law or the rules or regulations of 
any competent authority. 

On March 9, 1935, a Dominion Government 
bill was introduced and later enacted to im- 
plement a convention of the International 
Labour Conference for the creation of mini- 
mum-wage fixing machinery. This Act was 
declared constitutionally invalid in January, 
1937. 

When the bill to amend the Criminal Code 
reached the Senate, it was amended in several 
respects. The clauses applying to hours of 
labour and deductions from wages as well 
as the general clause at the end were struck 
out and the wording changed to make it apply 
to a minimum wage rate “fixed by any law 
of Canada.” 

The case in Montreal appears to be the 
first prosecution under this section. 

The charge against the Ideal Dress Com- 
pany comprised two offences under Section 
415A, that of putting the wages of two em- 
ployees in one envelope and of paying em- 
ployees wages lower than the minimum fixed 
by the Quebec Women’s Minimum Wage Com- 
mission and continued in effect by the Quebec 
Fair Wage Board. These charges were proved 
to the satisfaction of the court. 

The defence, however, claimed that there 
was no ground for a charge under Section 
415A. The decision turned on whether the 
words “any law of Canada” in the section in- 
cluded provincial legislation. He pointed out 
that in section 2 of the Criminal Code, the 
words “any Act” or “any other Act” are de- 
fined to include any Act passed or to be 
passed by the Parliament of Canada or, by 
the legislature of any province of Canada 
but he was of the opinion that in section 
415A the words, “of Canada,” have a limit- 
ing effect and restrict the application of the 
section to Dominion legislation. 

He found confirmation of this opinion in 
the fact that the B.N.A. Act gives to the 
provinces the right to impose penalties for 
violation of provincial laws and in the debate 
in the Senate when the bill was amended, the 
government leader indicated that the purpose 
of the amendment was to confine the bill to 
the Dominion Minimum Wage Act. 


The judgment concludes with the observa- 
tion that since the latter Act has been declared 
ultra vires of the Dominion Parliament, sec- 
tion 415A is inoperative and should be re- 
pealed. R. v. Lupovitch et al, March 25, 
1938. 


Damages Awarded under Part II of Ontario 
Workmen’s Compensation Act 


An appeal by the defendant employer against 
a judgment awarding the plaintiff workman 
$2,500 and costs for an injury to his arm was 
dismissed by the Ontario Court of Appeal on 
March 11, 1938. The plaintiff had been re- 
fused compensation by the Ontario Work- 
men’s Compensation Board on the ground that 
the bakery where he was working was a small 
one employing less than five persons and 
that, under the authority conferred on it by 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act, the Board 
had excluded such establishments from the 
provisions of Part I of the Act. Part I pro- 
vides that compensation at a certain rate 
shall be paid by the Board from the provincial 
Accident Fund without the workman having 
to bring an action. All “industries” within 
the scope of the Act, but excluded from Part 
I, are covered by Part II which gives a work- 
man right of action against his employer under 
certain conditions. 


It was pointed out by Mr. Justice Middleton 
that the appeal rested on two points, the 
application of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act to the case and the question of contribu- 
tory negligence on the part of the plaintiff. 


With regard to the application of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, the defence 
claimed that a bakery was not an industry 
within the provisions of Part II of the Act, 
because Part II applied only to those indus- 
tries not included under Part I. Bakeries are 
among the industries listed in the Act as 
falling within Part I and although small estab- 
lishments in this industry had been excluded 
by regulation of the Board, this exclusion does 
not transfer them to Part II. Therefore, it 
was argued, the plaintiff could not claim 
damages under Part II. 


Mr. Justice Middleton was of the opinion 
that this argument was fallacious since “in- 
dustry” as defined by the Act includes an 
“establishment, undertaking, trade and busi- 
ness” and that in an industry which was within 
the scope of the Act establishments which 
were excluded from Part I because of the 
small number of those employed automa- 
tically came under Part II of the Act. It 
was not intended that employees in small 
factories should be outside both parts of the 
Act. 
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As regards the question of contributory 
negligence, Part II of the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act declares that “negligence on the 
part of a workman shall not hereafter be 
a bar to recovery by him or by any person 
entitled to damages for an injury sustained 
by or causing the death of the workman while 
in the service of his employer for which the 
employer would otherwise have been liable” 
but contributory negligence on the work- 
man’s part is to be taken into account in 
fixing the amount of damages. 

It was pointed out by Mr. Justice Masten 
that, even apart from Part II of the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act, the defendant was 
liable to the plaintiff since he was guilty of a 
wrong towards him in directing him to remove 
dough from a mixing machine while it was in 
operation. An employer was bound to in- 
demnify a workman from the consequences 
of obedience to his orders. Mr. Justice 
Masten agreed with Mr. Justice Middleton 
as to the application of Part II of the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act to the case and, 
since the trial judge had considered the ques- 
tion of contributory negligence, he was of the 
opinion that the latter’s finding of fact should 
stand and that the appeal should be dismissed. 
Chief Justice Latchford concurred. Wiznoski 
vu. Peteroff et al (19388) Ontario Weekly Notes, 
97. 

Action fer Wrongful Dismissal Rejected 

in Manitoba 


The Manitoba Court of Appeal in a unani- 
mous Judgment on December 30, 1987, dis- 
allowed the appeal of the plaintiff and affirmed 
the judgment of Mr. Justice Adamson of the 
Court of King’s Bench, dismissing an action 
for damages for wrongful dismissal. 


The plaintiff was employed as a salesman 
under a written agreement providing that the 
hiring “will be on a weekly salary basis and 
if my services are not satisfactory they can 
be terminated by either one week’s notice or 
by the payment of one week’s salary.” He 
claimed that over the long period during which 
he was employed by the defendant the terms 
of employment had been changed and that 
he was entitled to two weeks’ notice or salary. 

On October 1, 1986, the defendant com- 
pany sent a circular letter to its employees 
notifying them that in future salaries would 
be paid fortnightly instead of weekly, but 
stated that the “salary rate will continue to 
be on a per weekly basis, the only change 
being in regard to the date of payment.” A 
written statement by the company as to com- 
missions to be paid to salesmen stated that 
“Commission to be paid will be subject to 
the weekly salary rate of the salesman.” 

The trial judge considered that the original 
terms of hiring had not been abrogated and 
that the plaintiff had been dismissed on the 
ground that his services were not satisfactory. 
In 1924, the Court of Appeal had held that 
“a contract of hiring at weekly wages, will 
be deemed to be a weekly hiring and termin- 
able on a week’s notice in the absence of any 
circumstances from which a different duration 
of the contract can be inferred.” In the in- 
stant case the court was of the opinion that 
there were no such circumstances but that 
the letter and statement of commissions refer- 
red to, by implication at least, preserved the 
weekly basis. Gyles v. Canadian Oil Com- 
panies Lid., (1938) I Dominion Law Reports, 
587. 
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NOTES ON CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST 
Monthly Summary 


CCORDING to data tabulated in the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics from 
10,450 establishments, employment at the be- 
ginning of April showed a large, seasonal con- 
traction, the reported staffs aggregating 1,001,- 
970 persons, compared with 1,029,001 in the 
preceding month. The statistics furnished by 
leading firms since 1920 show that in fifteen of 
the seventeen preceding years, employment 
at April 1 has suffered a between-seasons’ re- 
cession, ordinarily resulting from the com- 
pletion of the winter’s work in logging camps, 
before any considerable numbers of persons 
have been absorbed into the outdoor industries 
opening up in the spring and summer. The 
general decline at the date under review has 
been exceeded on two or three occasions in 
the years since 1920, but was greater than the 
average loss at April 1 in that period; that 
this was so, was due in the main to unusually 
pronounced curtailment in bush work following 
a season of marked activity. Coal mining and 
steam railway transportation and construction 
and maintenance also recorded important re- 
ductions of a seasonal character. On the other 
hand, manufacturing showed some improve- 
ment and additions to staffs were noted in 
shipping, highway construction, services and 
trade. 

The index (based on the 1926 average as 
100) declined from 107-8 at March 1 to 105-0 
at the beginning of April; at the same date 
in the more recent years of the record, it was 
as follows: 1937, 103-0; 1936, 97-4; 1935, 93-4; 
1934, 91-3; 1933, 76-0; 1932, 87-5; 1931, 99-7; 
1930, 107-8; 1929, 110-4 and 1928, 102-3. 


Unemployment in Trade Unions—Reports 
were furnished to the Department of Labour 
at the beginning of April by 1,891 local trade 
unions with an aggregate of 220,340 members, 
28,141 or 12°8 per cent of whom were unem- 
ployed as compared with percentages of 13-7 
at the beginning of March, and 12-9 at the 
beginning of April, 1937. 


Employment Office Reports—The reports for 
the Department of Labour from the offices of 
the Employment Service of Canada showed 
that the volume of business transacted during 
March, 1938, as indicated by the average daily 


57200—14 


placements, was below that of the preceding 
month and also that of the corresponding 
month last year, logging being the group in 
each instance in which the major decline was 
recorded. Vacancies in March, 1938, numbered 
24,243, applications 70,150, and placements in 
regular and casual employment 22,595. 


Prices—TIn retail prices the cost per week 
of a family budget of staple foods, fuel and 
lighting, and rent was $17.50 at the beginning 
of April as compared with $17.48 for March; 
$17.18 for April, 1937; $16.33 for April, 1936; 
$15.41 for June, 1933 (the low point in recent 
years) ; and $21.53 for April, 1980. In wholesale 
prices the weekly index number calculated by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics and based 
upon prices in 1926 as 100 declined week by 
week during the month being 81-5 for the week 
ended April 29 as compared with 83-3 for that 
ended April 1. The decline was due mainly 
to lower prices for grains, butter and hides. On 
a monthly basis the index number was 83-1 
for March; 86-1 for April, 1937; 72-2 for April, 
1936; 63-5 for February, 1933 (the low point 
in recent years) and 94:5 for April, 1929. 


Business Statistics—The table on page 472 
gives the most recent statistics available re- 
flecting industrial conditions in Canada. The 
index of the physical volume of business in 
March recovered part of the loss of the pre- 
vious three months the index being 2 per cent 
higher than in the previous month but still 
about 15 per cent lower than in November, 
1937, which was the highest level recorded by 
the index since 1929. The advance was due in 
large part to the increased production of elec- 
tric power and to the increased activity indi- 
cated for the mineral production industry and 
for the construction industry. In the case of 
the latter both contracts awarded and building 
permits were higher. In mineral production 
exports of copper and asbestos, also shipments 
of gold and silver were substantially higher 
while exports of nickel and zine were lower. 
Manufacturing was little changed from the 
level of the previous month as were also the 
indexes of trade employment, car loadings, 
imports and exports. Information available for 
April shows the value of contracts awarded and 
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MONTHLY STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA* 
(Official statistics except where noted) 
1938 1937 
April March February April March February 
Trade, external aggregate..... Sid ale Oita leans 140,147,510} 107,932,822] 128,798,320) 160,332,449} 124,372,166 
Imports, merchandise for 

CONSUMMPEIONM AN Fe YE RE ROW) Netclate sctete, sire 65, 035, 450 46,951,619 56, 886, 062 70,973,658 48,680, 842 

Exports, Canadian produce.. $ |.............. 74,219, 408 60, 155, 402 65,516,661 88,326,529 74,791,596 
Customs duty collected Sa ie 9,249,435 6,749, 980 7,591,775 9,817,245 6.944, 703 
Bank debits to individual 

BECOUDES ee ei daenieh eb bruieralele etapa IU Hs al aap LS eg NA 2,370, 658,176) 2,175,995,261! 3,376, 200,540) 3,189,836,520} 2,731,934, 437 
Bank notes in circulation...... SUVA. ttle Coes 100,254,248] 101,981,677] 110,953,496] 112,600,768} 114,288,885 
Bank deposits, SAVIDES:. |! 4. s)s/s) D4] obinmale ose mes 1,623,399,562} 1,614,569, 798] 1,583,327, 255] 1,583,780,912| 1,563,829, 859 
Bank loans, commercial, etc... $ |............4. 752,456,794] 737,103,210] 710,442,224]  694,215,664| 691,687, 139 
Security prices, index numbers— 

Common stocks sie hie cceoitel: he eee Lae 99-2 107-1 136-2 147-2 142-4 

Preferred Stocks. skh. Vee ORM a REes Sekianenee 77-5 82-1 103-1 102-6 100-4 
(1) Index-of interest rates.....00. 66. [.csess asso gee 68-5 69-3 77-9 78-5 74°38 
(2) Prices, wholesale, index number. 781-5 85-5 83-6) 86-1 85-5 82-9 
(2) Prices, retail, family budget $ 17-50 17-48 17-39 17-18 17-13 17-12 
Index, retail sales, unadjusted ......].....0..e0e00: 71-8 62-4 80-2 73°7 61-7 
(8) Index, retail sales, adjusted.....}..........000% 77-9 76-4 79-3 75-5 75°7 
(2) Employment, index number, 

(employers’ pay-roll figures).... 105-0 107-8 110-4 103-0 102-8 104-1 
(2) (4) Unemployment, percent- 

age (trade union members)..... 12-8 13-7 12-4 12-9 13-7 14-5 
Railway— 

(5) Car loadings, revenue 

PROLeHE pede el tanes PEEN Ruane, le cars 170,708 179,040 179,641 190, 802 189,322 186, 213 

Canadian National Rail- 

ways, gross earnings....... $ 13,924,655 14,611,629 13,289,721 17,056,398 16,631,981 14,301,856 

Operating expenses........ Ce Leki Mele ete pO AR an 12, 753,368 12,500, 224 12,464,243 11,725,757) * 
Canadian Pacific Railway, : 

gross earnings............. CS RAH TRE Poa ry aPaiad 10,467,979 9,382,915 11,870,019 11,748,389 9,724,629 

Canadian Pacific Railway, 

Operating expenses, alllines $ |.............. 10,101,331 9,058,760 10,021,609 10,010, 225 8,733, 889 

Steam railways, freight in 

LOn- miles) os Fee CO Ue arcs Moh Vabeverensnera fatale le chore dale se 1, 760,658,591! 2,361,607,460| 2,209,094,823) 1,936,166, 152 
Building permits, sles alesis Ou dais sterbetete erareie ale 3,556, 567 , 361, 957 6,098, 000 6, 667, 239 2,120,211 
(7) Contracts awarded......... $ 15,027,700 10,417,700 6,551,700 24,427,000 16,058, 000 8,728,000 
Mineral Production— 

PIS ATON nee cnc cee eae te tons 65, 644 66, 228 61,447 68, 138 70,986 61,995 

Steel ingots and castings..... tons 116, 445 118, 676 98,980 121,426 125,104 111, 828 

Morno-aoys wide peve</aldic Clove) tons , 686 4,031]: 4,436 5,965 3,868 5,663 

rete re VAM ANE TI ASR Ina RE SS EW Noa ARE Ns Rt 35, 176, 663 26,786,559 35, 154,985 35,207,467 28,504, 743 

PANG WE NIT MB Mite Satelit Stefeawiare SNe UNBAN ay Sin AN 9) 5 33,515, 602 29,025, 024 82,502,061 31,116,491 19,896,396 

CODPOr tee Nae Sete abe stato STs RG a 48, 089, 288 46, 835, 955 41,989,288 41,796,786 38,425,569 

POCO mee: cia srs luiule a evant ear Slat Dash cals ain urea sus 17, 298,398 16,008, 523 20,266, 884 18,193,641 17,330,201 

CELI Ce a Uae He A ee IN eek OUNCES |] EE aa 376, 023 340,838 328 , 337 326,275 310,074 

SoU RY) BAAD IRAN ORs GAinehS aM ate OUNCes| iN ee ae 1,698,215 1,430, 848 1,488,350 1,658,546 1,322,833 

Boa ye A ial. UE oes ee TONS |e Ms dere ae 1,222,089 1,387, 030} 989, 000 1,109,806 1,284,741 
Crude petroleum imports....... Palshin. seas 61,048,207 40, 290, 000 56,310, 000 50, 480.000 52,420,000 
Rubper IMpoTtsae ce ves s s/cihie eyes Not Ce aera 4,756,505 1,377,000 3,009, 000 5, 852,000 2,846,000 
Cotton, raw, imports........... Bhosi2| Wasa awelyeemess 13, 125, 000 10,881,000 8, 629.000 15,463, 000 12,119,000 
Wool/rawy lIMpOTtS, 4) (/4 sie /o ela Upside Soa aie aes 3,289,000 1,492,000 3,663,000 4,525,000 2,968,000 
Timber scaled in British Colum- 

WLAN aie caeistate tetas sere le wale Davita Eee ae eee 132, 292,703 90,662,492), 223,109,849] 158,348,059) 102,597,087 
Plour production). hii sie bisa. un Wee 087 849, 228 1,051,564 1,098,544 999, 694 
(8) Sugar, manufactured........ Ibs. 28,008,721 26,038,797 19,951,841 49,055,445 30, 238 , 930 20,934, 196 
Foot wear production.......... PAILS |d).:. Heke weve 2,109,456 1,777,340 2,219, 297 2,387, 124 1,929,500 
Output of central electric stations 

Gaily AVETALC ie esis cele ew Kaw pos Aen teeters 72,834, 000 73,486, 000! 77,429, 000 77,814,000 76, 663, 000 
Sales of insurance...........-- YN) lea ei Tar 73.3 ie 34,785,000 31,874,000 82,577,000 31,741,000 30,402, 000 
Newsprint production.......... tons s Se ee: 224,600 262,600 298,350 301,110 275,530 
Automobiles, passenger, production.|........--..-- 12,276 1753) 12,927 19,313 14,415 
(3) Index of Physical Volume of 

Business..... PIR AU i ERR es ane eae 108-8 106-7 124-0 118-7 115-0 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION. ....6..0.-]ocnsceceescees 110-2 107-4 128-8 122: 117-7 

Mineral production... 0... ee opis cece cece ele 195-7 188-8 185-2 161- 170-1 

Man utacGuring Bi vista a siscleals bites si poke etobeipeistelateleels 101-8 101-3 120-3 115-4 116-4 

GOnStTEMCELONI Was cls bts iesieeres biese'ele lier oyelclels sleratetetelene 45-3 31-0 72°6 70-2 40-2 

PleGtric MOWED ML le ea) cele SLPS) ale ets| love seis 222-4 215-9 239-3 237-7 225-2 
DISTRIB UDION ese sicies eps s)> ejefe l= cerese satel ieliele'e atnienintatevene 104-7 104-5 110-2 107-9 107-2 

Trade employment... . ses c se eele/s eeleleimslaieicfesslss 130-9 130-4 130-4 131-3 130-5 

CarlOadincsiyan, weuts vee ste cess «isis sll a elolatuhdtstesetla a 75-0 75-0 80-2 80-6 77.7 

ATA POT ESE fare tejes ae eas ous. + cjale’= sities eleil epee pis efebezanetaxes eh 79-1 79-6 99-0 85-0 84-4 

BAxports. 000 l ee ceca ce sense nc ewe senescence 80-3 80-4 106-3 89-0 97-9 





















See a a a a aa Ta a a 
*Most of the figures in this table with an analysis are included in the Monthly Review of Business Statistics issued by the 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics, price $1.00 per year. 


{For the week ended April 29, 1988. 
(*) Calculated from yields of Ontario bonds. 


(3) Adjusted for number of business days and seasonal variations. ] 
(8) Figures for four weeks ending April 30, 1938, and corresponding previous periods. 


(2) For group figures see articles elsewhere in this issue. 


(4) Figures for end of previous month. 


(®) Sugar production given in periods of four weeks ending April 23, March 26 and February 26, 1938; April 24, March 27 and 


February 27, 1937. 
variation. 


‘7) MacLean’s Building Review. 


(*) Index numbers are adjusted when necessary for seasonal 
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sugar manufactured greater than in the pre 


vious month but lower than in April, 1987. 


Car loadings were fewer in number in both 
these comparisons while the employment index 
was lower than in March but higher than in 
April, 1937. 

Strikes and Lock-outs—The number of 
strikes and lock-outs during April was 15, in- 
volving 2,874 workers with time loss of 17,548 
man-working days as compared with 16 
disputes during March involving 2,406 em- 
ployees with a time loss of 10,134 days. Righty 
per cent of the time loss in April was due to 
three strikes, namely those of taxicab drivers 
at Toronto, Ont., steamship deckhands, etc., 
on the Great Lakes and St. Lawrence River 
and saw-mill workers at Fort Frances, Ont. 
In March the most important dispute involved 
cotton factory workers at Cornwall, Ont. In 
April, 1937, there were 37 disputes involving 
12,771 workers with a time loss of 124,039 days, 
these being the highest figures for any month 
since 1920. Most of the time loss was due to 
strikes of automobile plant workers at Oshawa, 
Ont., and of dress factory workers at Montreal, 
PQ. Of the fifteen disputes recorded in 
April, 1938, nine were recorded as terminated 
during the month, four resulting in favour of 
the employers affected, four in favour of the 
workers involved and one being partially suc- 
cessful. Six disputes, involving approximately 
664 workers, were recorded as unterminated at 
the end of the month. These figures do not 
include those strikes and lock-outs in which 
employment conditions were no longer affected 
but which had not been called off or definitely 
declared terminated by the unions involved. 


During the month the De- 


Industrial partment received the ma- 
Disputes jority and minority report 
Investigation ‘of the Board of Conciliation 
Act and Investigation estab- 


lished to deal with a dis- 
pute involving wages between the Royal View 
Mine at Lethbridge and its employees. 
Three applications for the establishing of 
Boards were also received. 
Particulars with respect to proceedings under 
the Act will be found on pages 479-483. 


The Honourable Norman 
Canadian Rogers, Minister of Labour, 
Delegation to announced recently the ap- 
International pointment of a delegation 
Labour which will attend the 
Conference Twenty-fourth Session of 

the International Labour 


Conference (League of Nations), to be held 
in Geneva opening on June 2nd. The delega- 
tion which comprises delegates and advisers 
on behalf of the Dominion Government and 


on behalf of the: Canadian employers and work- 
people respectively, is composed of the fol- 
lowing :— 


Government Delegates: 

Mr. H. H. Wrong, Geneva, Switzerland, 
Permanent Delegate of Canada to the 
League of Nations. 

Mr. Gerald H. Brown, Ottawa, Assistant 
Deputy Minister of Labour. 


Advisers to Government Delegates: 

Mr. H. B. Chase, Montreal, Assistant Grand 
Chief Engineer and Dominion Legislative 
Representative, Brotherhood of Locomo- 
tive Engineers. 

Mr. Charles Beattie, Toronto, Vice Presi- 
dent of the All-Canadian Congress of 
Labour. 

Mr. Emile Tellier, Three Rivers, Second 
Vice President, La Confédération des 
Travailleurs Catholiques du Canada, Inc. 

Mr. W. T. Burford, Ottawa, Secretary 
Treasurer of the Canadian Federation of 
Labour, 


Empioyers’ Delegate: 

Mr. A. R. Goldie, Galt, President of Goldie 
and McCulloch Company, Limited, and 
Past Chairman of the Industrial Rela- 
tions Committee of the Canadian Manu- 
facturers’ Association. 


Adviser to Employers’ Delegate: 
Mr. J. M. McIntosh, Toronto, Secretary of 
the Ontario Division, Canadian Manu- 
facturers’ Association. 


Workers’ Delegate: 

Mr. Percy R. Bengough, Vancouver, Vice 
President of the Trades and Labour Con- 
gress of Canada and Secretary of the 
Vancouver, New Westminster and Dis- 
trict Trades and Labour Council, 


Adviser to Workers’ Delegate: 

Mr. Raoul Trepanier, Vice President of the 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada 
and President of the Montreal Trades 
and Labour Council. 


In accordance with procedure followed in 
recent years, the nominations for employers’ 
delegate and adviser were made by the Cana- 
dian Manufacturers’ Association, and the 
nominations for the workers’ delegate and 
adviser by the Trades and Labour Congress 
of Canada. 

The International Labour Organization in 
Geneva, which forms part of the machinery 
of the League of Nations, was established, 
under the authority of the Treaties of Peace 
adopted at the close of the Great War, with 
the object of securing the improvement of 
industrial conditions by legislative action and 
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international agreement. The International 
Labour ‘Conference is the annual gathering 
which brings together representatives of gov- 
ernments, employers and of workers from the 
sixty-one member states of the Organization, 
including all the important industrial coun- 
tries of the world, excepting Germany, which 
gave up her membership in the International 
Labour Organization when she retired from 
the League of Nations in 1935. The resigna- 
tion of Italy in December 1937 will not go 
into effect until December 1939. The United 
States and Japan, although not members of 
the League of Nations, are members of the 
International Labour body. 

The agenda of the forthcoming Conference 
in Geneva comprises preliminary considera- 
tion of the following subjects, which will 
come up for final attention next year. The 
sixth item on the agenda may, however, be 
dealt with either by way of preliminary or 
final determination. 


I. Technical and vocational education and 
apprenticeship. 

II. Regulation of contracts of employment 

of indigenous workers. 

. Recruiting, placing and conditions of 
labour (equality of treatment) of mi- 
grant workers. 

IV. Regulation of hours of work and rest 
periods of professional drivers (and 
their assistants) of vehicles engaged in 
road transport. 

V. Generalization of the 
hours of work. 

VI. Statistics of hours and wages in the 
principal mining and manufacturing 
industries, including building and con- 
struction, and in agriculture. 


reduction of 


An invitation has been extended to the 
provincial governments to be represented at 
this Conference but it is not known as yet 
what appointments, if any, may be made by 
the provincial authorities. 


The Unemployment and 
Report of Agricultural Assistance Act 
Dominion 1937, provided that a report 
Commissioner “shall be laid before Par- 


liament within thirty days 
after the expiration of the 
Act”.... containing a com- 
plete account of expenditure, loans, and 
obligations, etc., made in respect of unem- 
ployment relief in the Dominion, 


of Unemploy- 
. ment Relief 


In accordance with such provision there was 
recently tabled in the House of Commons the 
report on the administration of this measure. 
(As in the case of preceding and similar 
enactments, the administration of this Act is 
under the authority of the Minister of Labour; 
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Mr. Harry Hereford being the Dominion 
Commissioner of Unemployment Relief). 

In addition to constituting a record of 
disbursements under the Act, the report gives 
particulars respecting gramts in aid, works in 
co-operation with the provinces, aid in the 
drought areas, re-establisment of settlers, 
agreements under the Farm Employment and 
Improvement Plan (single unemployed per- 
sons), relief settlement, and youth training. 

It was indicated that since 1930, there has 
been expended a total of $308,742,859 on relief 
in varied forms. Of this amount, Ontario has 
received $84,755,773, and Quebec $52,307,404, 
while Saskatchewan comes third with $47,581,- 
902. Other provinces have been assisted to 
the following amounts: British Columbia, $22,- 
265,975; Manitoba, $21,912,526; Alberta, 
$15,031,992; Nova Scotia, $7,316,070; New- 
Brunswick, $4,929,890 and Prince Edward 
Island, $1,190,739. 

In addition to the above amounts the 
Dominion itself engaged on relief projects, 
administered by various governmental depart- 
ments, and these brought the disbursement 
figure up to the total mark. 

The loans advanced to the provinces for 
relief purposes and outstanding at March, 
1988, totalled $129,801,198. To this are added 
nonactive loans advanced to the Camadian 
Pacific Railway, amounding to $2,447,222.” 

During the fiscal year ended March 31, 1938, 
relief cost $44,339,190 of which $17,241,326 was 
distributed by the Dominion Department of 
Agriculture, 

At the end of March, 1938, according to 
preliminary figures in. the report, the total 
number receiving material aid was 1,069,272. 
Of this number, Saskatchewan alone had a 
total of 429,400 persons in receipt of material 
aid, of whom 200,000 were in the drought area. 

Tabulations going back to May, 1932, pre- 
sented a picture of the fluctuations of Canada’s 
relief problem over a period of years. They 
indicated April, 1933, as the trough of the 
depression when, inclusive of the drought 
areas, 1,589,682 persons in Canada were on 
relief. Of that number, 1,517,531 were recip- 
ients of material aid in the way of food, 
fuel, clothing and shelter. 


Early approximations of un- 
employed persons receiving 
non-agricultural material 
ald throughout Canada in 
March, 1938, revealed con- 
tinued substantial reduction in unemployed 
aid figures as compared with the corresponding 
month of 1937. 

Registration figures showed that approx- 
imately 176,000 fully employable persons were 
receiving non-agricultural material aid in 


Statistics of 
material aid 
recipients 
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March, 1938. This was a decrease of nearly 
32.2 per cent from March, 1937, when the 
number was 259,480. In comparison with the 
total for February, 1938, an increase of only 
three-fifths of one per cent was indicated. Ap- 
proximately 70 per cent of the total of fully 
employable persons on aid was reported from 
the fifty-two aid distributing cities. 

When totals of all those in receipt of non- 
agricultural material aid in March were com- 
pared with the corresponding month of 1987, 
a decrease of 25.2 per cent was shown. The 
total number, including totally unemployable, 
partially employable and fully employable, 
together with all dependents of family heads, 
was approximated to be 657,000 in March last. 
This was an increase of 0.4 per cent over 
February, 1938. 

Saskatchewan drought conditions continued 
to reflect themselves as the major factor in 
increasing totals of persons in receipt of agri- 
cultural aid. The early March figures from 
the registration showed 90,000 farmers (resident 
farm operators) as receiving agricultural 
material aid for subsistence. These, together 
with their dependents, accounted for a farm 
population of 405,000. Of this total 351,000 
or approximately eighty-seven per cent, were 
located in Saskatchewan. The number of all 
classes dependent upon agricultural aid in Sas- 
katchewan showed an increase of 93.6 per cent 
over March, 1937. 


On the basis of a survey 
made recently by the Do- 
minion Supervisor of Youth 
Training, the Minister of 
Labour, Hon. Norman MclL. 
Rogers issued the following 
statement on April 26. 

“The Youth Training Program of the Domin- 
ion and Provincial Governments promises to 
be even more successful this year than last. 
The Dominion Supervisor of Youth Training 
has just returned from a trip through Western 
Canada. He reports that all western provinces 
are enthusiastic about the plan and look for- 
ward to another year of activity in training 
and rehabilitating the young unemployed. The 
Maritime Provinces and Quebec are also eager 
to continue the work begun and carried on 
last year. Ontario, it is understood, desires 
to continue household training courses, but no 
final word has yet been received by the Do- 
minion in regard to the balance of the pro- 
gram in that Province. The Dominion Gov- 
ernment has indicated its readiness to con- 
tribute its share of the cost of approved youth 
training projects submitted by all the Provinces, 
as it did last year. 

“ After representations by associations inter- 
ested in forest preservation on the menace of 
white pine blister rust to Canadian forests, 


Youth Training 
programs of 
Dominion and 
Provincial 
Governments 


proposals have been made by the Department 
of Labour to Ontario and Quebec offering to 
assume the cost incurred by the Dominion 
Forest Service in training twenty young men 
from each province in methods of fighting this 
scourge. Ontario and Quebec are the provinces 
chiefly affected by white pine blister rust. The 
young men selected for training would be 
nominated by the Province and approved by 
the Dominion Supervisor of Youth Training. 
Their services would be available to the Proy- 
inces after completion of training, to act as 
crew leaders in 1939. The Provinces would 
undertake to utilize their services as crew 
leaders in carrying on next year a work cam- 
paign to combat blister rust. 

“The proposal, which offers great advantages 
both from the viewpoint of youth training and 
forest preservation against a most destructive 
pest, is still under consideration by the Proy- 
inces. 

“ Administration of the Youth Training pro- 
gram rests with the Provinces. Last year train- 
ing given to approximately 30,000 needy young 
Canadians covered a wide field and embraced 
a number of activities designed to improve 
the skill, health and morale of both men and 
women. The Provinces have been invited to 
submit projects for the present year. It is 
hoped to get many of these under way much 
earlier this year than last and thus provide a 
more extended period of training than was 
possible in the first year of the plan’s operation. 


The New Brunswick Legis- 


Industrial lature has enacted a Labour 
Conciliation and Industrial Relations Act 
Legislation providing increased facilities 
in New for conciliation in industrial 
Brunswick disputes, while retaining the 


provisions made in the Fair 
Wage Act (which is repealed) for a fair wage 
officer and a fair wage board to inquire into 
complaints and fix minimum wages and the 
maximum hours to which such rates apply. The 
new sections of the Act, like those of the 
Alberta and British Columbia Industrial Con- 
ciliation and Arbitration Acts of 1938 and 
1937 respectively, enable the Minister to ap- 
point a conciliation commissioner to whom a 
dispute may be referred and, failing a settle- 
ment, to appoint a tripartite board of concilia- 
tion which, if unable to settle a dispute, is to 
make recommendations for a settlement. | In 
New Brunswick, the Minister is not required 
to appoint a board unless the dispute affects 
30 or more employees. A report of a board 
is not binding on the parties to a dispute but 
both employers and employees must take a 
vote on the question of accepting or rejecting 
the recommendations. 
The Act prohibits any strike or lock-out until 
a dispute has been reported upon by a board 
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of conciliation or has been dealt with by the 
Fair Wage Board but, where there is a col- 
lective agreement between an employer and 
an organization of employees providing for the 
arbitration of disputes and the procedure laid 
down in the agreement has been followed, this 
prohibition does not apply. 


In addition to the direct provisions for the 
settlement of disputes, the Act contains sections 
declaring the right of employers and employees 
to organize in associations or trade unions and 
the right of employees to bargain collectively 
through representatives elected by a majority 
vote or through the officers of the organization 
to which the majority of the employees belong. 
Any condition in a contract of employment 
tending to restrain an employer or employee 
from exercising his rights under the Act is 
unlawful and a penalty is provided for any 
employer who, by threat of dismissal or by 
dismissal or loss of employment, or for any 
person who, by any threat of intimidation, 
attempts to induce any person to join or re- 
frain from joining or belonging to any or- 
ganization or to work or abstain from work. 

Organizations of employers and employees 
may be required by the Minister to file in his 
office a copy of their constitutions, by-laws 
or other documents, the names of their officers 
and a statement of their receipts and expendi- 
tures. 


The action of the Gov- 


Youth ernment of New South 
Training and Wales in establishing 
Employment youths in occupations was 
in New South outlined in the New South 
Wales Wales Industrial Gazette, 


December, 1937, by the 
Minister for Labour and Industry, Hon. J. 
M. Dunningham., 


Dealing with the examination of youths by 
the Vocational Guidance Bureau, the Min- 
ister referred to the establishment of a Com- 
mittee comprising several psychologists and 
vocational guidance experts for the purpose 
of examining a number of unemployed youths 
and young men between the ages of 18 and 
25. The total number, in this category 
registered for employment in the Metropolitan 
area, was over 4,000. Of this number 2,000 
submitted themselves for examination after 
personal letters had been written to them all. 
As a result of the examination, these youths 
were classified and placed in employment. 
Schemes were investigated for the placing in 
various Government departments of young 
men who were above the age at which it is 
usual to enter into apprenticeship. The 
Minister also stated that an appeal would be 
made to those in charge of all industries in 
the state to take “what number of trainees 


“ 


they can under the proportion clauses of the 
appropriate award.” 

Referring to information supplied him in a 
report by the Apprenticeship Commissioner 
and chairman of the Employment Council, 
the Minister said that “there were 110 trades 
or branches of trades in which apprenticeship 
obtains and that if the employers in those 
industries engaged the full number of appren- 
tices under the proportion clauses in the 
various awards, approximately 3,000 additional 
youths could be given employment as ap- 
prentices.” 

As a result of a questionnaire sent to em- 
ployers concerned in the employment of 
apprentices it was revealed that under exist- 
ing award proportions the number of appren- 
tices that could be employed, in addition to 
those already engaged, was as follows: build- 
ing trades, 1,488; metal trades, 995; furniture 
trades, 66; boot manufacturing, 63; and other 
trades, 2,665. 


These figures, it was pointed out, do not 
include the number of apprentices who could 
be employed in the printing industry as the 
employers in that industry are mainly govern- 
ed by awards of the Commonwealth Arbitra- 
tion Court. 

Reference was also made to the employment 
of youths with the Railway Commissioners 
and other Government departments. It was 
also pointed out that during the nine months 
ending September 30, 1937, 2,500 youths were 
engaged in industries as indentured and 
trainee apprentices in skilled trades, and for 
the twelve months ended June 30, 1937, 8,209 
youths were placed in employment through 
the activities of the Department of Labour 
and Industry. 


It was also indicated that the Metal Trade 
Employees’ Association of New South Wales 


had informed the chairman of the Employ- 


ment Council that it would co-operate in the 
provision of employment for apprentices. With 
a view to selecting young men in the age 
group 18 to 25 years, for these positions 
arrangements were made for an examination of 
those already registered as unemployed at the 
State Labour Exchanges, but the number who 
attended the examination was approximately 
50 per cent of the number registered. The 
report of the Vocational Guidance Officers 
who made these examinations indicated that 
only 15 per cent of those who attended were 
suitable for employment in skilled trades, and 
that the balance, 85 per cent, were suitable for 
employment in semi-skilled and unskilled oc- 
cupations. 

It was also reported that the Chairman of 
the Employment Council convened a number 
of conferences with representatives of em- 
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ployers’ and employees’ organizations to pro- 
vide for the training of 1,000 young men as 
apprentices with financial assistance from the 
Government. 

‘In.the N.S.W. Industrial Gazette of January, 
1938, reference was made to the selection and 
apprentice training methods of the Broken Hill 
Proprietary Co., Ltd., in which it was stated 
the varied range of activities necessary for the 
production of iron and steel calls for a large 
number of skilled tradesmen. At present, 820 
apprentices are indentured to the various trades 
throughout the company’s works where 20,000 
workers are directly employed. The number 
of apprentices is regulated by industrial court 
awards which prescribe a certain number of 
apprentices per journeyman employed. 


As a result of a joint con- 


Statutory wages ference of representatives 
and hours of employers and _ trade 
recommended unions, convened by the 
for retail clerks British Ministry of Labour, 
and shop- proposals for the statutory 


enforcement of minimum 
wages and maximum hours 
of work in all branches of 
retail distribution in Great Britain have been 
incorporated in a recent report. 

From that conference a joint committee (of 
seven from each side) was appointed, and the 
committee’s report, which was unanimous, has 
been presented to special meetings. of the. em- 
ployers’ organizations and the trade unions, 
and approved in principle by both sides. 

Nearly two million shop workers and many 
thousands of shopkeepers would be affected if 
the government adopts the proposals. 

According to a press summary. of the pro- 
posals, the report recommended action along 
the following lines:— 

The Minister of Labour should seek legisla- 
tive power giving him authority to establish 
some form of national body for England and 
Wales, which should be as fully representative 
as possible of all the interests of the distribu- 
tive trades. Its name might be the National 
Retail Distributive Trades Council. 

The Minister should appoint to the National 
Council an equal number of representatives of 
employers and employees, the number not to 
exceed forty on each side. Not more than 
one-third of each side should be nominated by 
the Minister after consultation with the or- 
ganizations of employers and employees, and 
not less than two-thirds of each side by the 
respective sides of the National Trade Com- 
mittees. 

The Minister Sond also appoint as mem- 
bers of the National Council three independent 
and impartial persons having no personal or 
professional connection with the industry, one 


workers in 
Great Britain 


to be chairman. Although these independent 
members should have power to vote, it should 
be their primary function to assist by advice, 
conciliation or otherwise the two sides to 
arrive at agreed proposals or decisions. 

The scheme should cover all persons em- 
ployed in any capacity in connection with the 
retail sale and distribution of goods, whether 
carried on in a shop or elsewhere, so as to 
include all persons employed in connection 
with the service of customers, the receipt of 
orders,. the handling, dispatch, collection, or 
delivery of goods, in the clerical work of the 
business, in carrying messages or running 
errands, or engaged in any other occupations 
associated therewith. 

The National Council should consider and 
fix minimum wages, hours of work, and con- 
ditions of employment for those emploved in 
retail distribution, subject to confirmation by 
the Minister. 

There should be statutory enforcement of 
the minimum wages, hours of work, and con- 
ditions of employment fixed by the National 
Council and confirmed by the Minister. 

There should also be established National 
Trade Committees to formulate minimum 
wages, hours and conditions of employment in 
any special retail trade or appropriate group 
of trades and to make recommendations to the 
National Council. 

Other recommendations dealt with the 
structure and functions of the trade commit- 
tees. 


In most countries for which 


Survey of figures are available employ- 
World ment has increased and 
Unemployment unemployment has dimin- 
situation ished as compared with the 


corresponding month a year 
ago according to Industrial and Labour Inform- 
ation for April 4, published by the Inter- 
national Labour Office. 

Of the 22 countries for which statistics of 
employment are published, 20 show an increase, 
one (Belgium) shows a very slight decrease 
and another (United States) shows a consi- 
derable decrease. With regard to unem- 
ployment, apart from Belgium and the United 
States where unemployment has naturally 
increased, five other countries also have regis- 
tered an increase in unemployment (Bulgaria, 
France, Great Britain, Ireland and Norway), 
though in some cases the increase is very 
slight. It may be noted that in Great Britain 
employment has increased very slightly and 
unemployment has increased appreciably, 
these seemingly inconsistent trends are due 
to the growth in the working population. 

The number of workers recorded as being 
in employment is below what it was in 1929, 
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the last year before the depression, in Belgium, 
Canada, Czechoslovakia, France, Luxemburg, 
the Netherlands, Poland, Switzerland and the 
United States. 

Previous quarterly statistics issued by the 
International Labour Office dealing with the 
world employment and unemployment situa- 
tion have been reviewed in the LaBour GAZETTE 
(February, 1938, page 128; November, 1937, 
page 1181; etc.) 

In presenting these statistics of employment 
and unemployment, the International Labour 
Office emphasizes the limitations of such figures, 
and states they do not afford any comparison 
of levels of unemployment or employment in 
the various countries as methods applied in 
compiling such statistics differ from one coun- 
try to another, and the figures only serve as 
an indication of the trend of employment and 
unemployment in the countries concerned. 

Statistics based on unemployment insurance 
schemes, indicate declines in unemployment 
over the corresponding period of 1937 ranging 
from 4.5 per cent in the Netherlands, to 0.5 
per cent in Czechoslovakia and Switzerland. 
Other decreases were recorded for Denmark, 
2.9, and Austria 1.3 per cent; while increases 
in unemployment were registered in Belgium 
0.5 per cent, and the United Kingdom, 1.6 
per cent. 

Statistics obtained from returns made by 
trade unions show declines in unemployment 
as follows: Australia, 2.5 per cent; Canada 
2.1 per cent and Sweden 1.0 per cent. The 
returns from trade unions in the United States 
recorded a 8.7 per cent increase in unem- 
ployment as compared with the corresponding 
period in 1937. 

Indices of employment computed from 
statistics obtained from the operation of social 
insurance schemes register improvement in 
employment conditions as follows: Czecho- 
slovakia, 4.4; Great Britain, 0.1; Hungary, 
3.8; Latvia, 10.6; Netherlands, 3.1; and 
Yugoslavia, 8.7. 

Returns from selectedi establishments for the 
quarterly period reflected a general improve- 
ment in the world employment situation, the 
index numbers of employment advancing in 
all countries reporting with the exception of 
the United States where a decline of 13.4 was 
recorded. The index of employment based 
on returns from selected establishments in 
Canada showed an improvement of 5.3 over 
the corresponding period of 1937. The con- 
tinued improvement in other countries was 
indicated by increases as follows: Estonia, 
3.8; Finland, 7.0; France, 6.1; Italy, 9.7; 
Japan, 16.1; Luxemburg, 5.6; Norway, 5.0; 
Poland, 9.3; South Africa, 5.1; Sweden, 7.5; 
and Switzerland, 6.0. 


Notre—More recent and detailed statistics 
dealing with the employment situation wm 
Canada are given in the article (four sections) 
“Employment and Unemployment in Canada 
in March, 1938,’ to be found elsewhere i 
this issue. 


Announcement was made in 
recent press reports from 
Geneva of the impending 
retirement of Mr. H. B. 
Butler, Director of the In- 
ternational Labour Office, 
who has held that post since the death of Mr. 
Albert Thomas, the first Director, in 1932. 

It is understood that Mr. Butler has in- 
dicated his willingness to continue in office 
during the sittings of the International Labour 
Office which is to open on June 2, and to 
remain throughout the present calendar year 
if it is so desired. The press dispatches in- 
dicate that Mr. Butler may accept an 1m- 
portant appointment in England in the field 
of social science. 

The retiring Director was present at the 
Peace conferences in Paris in 1919 with the 
British delegation and assisted in the drafting 
of the Labour section of the Peace Treaties 
which provided for the establishment of the 
International Labour Organization to deal with 
social and labour matters. On the formation . 
of the International Labour Office during the 
same year, he became Assistant Director and 
continued in this office until his appointment 
as Director. 


Resignation of 
Director of 
International 


Labour Office 





Annual Report of National Mediation 
Board, U.S.A. 


The third annual report of the National 
Mediation Board (United States) for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1937, has just been re- 
ceived, The report also includes the report © 
of the National Railroad Adjustment Board. 

During the year 222 new cases were filed in 
addition to 185 pending and unsettled cases 
which were on the Board’s docket on July 1, 
1936, making a total for the fiscal year 1936-37 
of 407 cases in which the services of the Board 
were required. By the end of the fiscal year, 
the Board had finally disposed of 259 cases 
leaving 148 cases open and pending on June 
30, 1937. 

Of the 259 cases disposed of by the Board 
during the year, 101 were representation dis- 
putes among the employees, and 158 were dis- 
putes between carriers and employees requir- 
ing mediation of changes in rates of pay, rules, 
or working conditions. 


Copies of this report may be obtained from 
the Superintendent of Documents, Washing- 
ton, D.C., the price being 15 cents per copy. 
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RECENT PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 
INVESTIGATION ACT 


During the month of April three applications 
for the establishment by the Minister of 
Labour of Boards of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation under the Industrial Disputes Investi- 
gation Act were received in the Department of 
Labour as follows:— 


(1) From coal operators in the Drum- 
heller district, namely, the Alberta Block 
Coal Co. Ltd., Atlas Coal Co. Ltd., Brilliant 
Coal Co. Ltd., Elgin Coal Co. Ltd., Empire 
Collieries Ltd. Hy-Grade Coal Co. Ltd., 
Maple Leaf Minerals Ltd., Midland Coal 
Mining Co. Ltd., Monarch Coal Mining Co. 
Ltd., Murray Collieries Ltd., Newcastle Coal 
Co. Ltd., Red Deer Valley Coal Co. Ltd., 
Rosedale Collieries Ltd., Star Mines Ltd, and 
Western Gem and Jewel Collieries Ltd. 
Approximately 2,500 employees, members of 
District 18, United Mine Workers of Am- 
erica, are affected or likely to be affected by 
this dispute, which relates to wages and cer- 
tain working conditions. A Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation was established 
by the Minister of Labour during April and 
members thereof were appointed as follows: 
Mr. H. A. Dyde, of Edmonton, Alberta, 
chairman, appointed by the Minister of 
Labour in the absence of a joint recom- 
mendation from the other Board members, 
Messrs. W. H. McLaws, K-C., and Patrick 
Conroy, both of Calgary, Alberta, nominees 
of the employers and employees, respectively. 


(2) From various coal operating companies 
being members of the Western Canada Bitu- 
minous Coal Operators’ Association and their 
mine employees, represented by District 18, 
United Mine Workers of America. The dis- 
pute, which relates to wages and certain 
working conditions, directly affects approx- 
imately 2,600 coal miners. A Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation was established 
by the Minister of Labour during April, the 
personnel of which is as follows: Honourable 
Mr. Justice A. A. McGillivray, of Edmon- 
ton, chairman, appointed on the joint recom- 
mendation of the other Board members; Mr. 
R. M. Young, of Canmore, nominated by the 
emplovers; and Mr. Robert Livett, of Cal- 
gary, nominated by the employees. 


(3) From certain employees of Motor- 
ways, Limited, at Ottawa and Toronto, being 
drivers, warehousemen, checkers, loaders, 
mechanics and helpers. Forty employees are 
stated to be directly affected by the dispute, 
which relates to their demand for an agree- 
ment respecting wages, hours and working 
conditions. 


It was reported in the March, 1938, issue of 
the LaBour GAZETTE, page 279, that an applica- 
tion had been received from 85 workers en- 
gaged in the telegraph service of the Canadian 
Press, being mechanics and automatic printer 
telegraph operators, members of the Canadian 
Press System Division No. 52, Commercial 
Telegraphers’ Union. In its statement in reply 
to the application the Canadian Press con- 
tended that it had not recognized the appli- 
cants or their committee as being authorized to 
carry on negotiations in disputes, and, conse- 
quently, as the statutory declaration attached 
to the application did not indicate that the 
mecessary authority to declare a strike had 
been obtained, the application in its existing 
form did not meet the requirements of the 
Act. On May 2nd, following a strike vote, 
the employees submitted a revised application 
containing a statutory declaration to the effect 
that to the best of the knowledge and belief 
of the applicants a strike would be declared 
failing an adjustment of the dispute with the 
Canadian Press, and that the necessary author- 
ity to declare a strike had been obtained. As 
the application appeared to comply in all re- 
spects with the provisions of the Act, a Board 
of Conciliation and Investigation was estab- 
lished by the Minister and Board members 
were appointed as follows: on the employees’ 
recommendation, Mr. Leonard James Ryan, of 
Toronto, Ontario; on the recommendation of 
the Canadian Press, Mr. W. Rupert Davies, of 
Kingston, Ontario. 


A Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
was also established by the Minister of Labour 
early in May to deal with two applications 
received from stevedores, checkers, coopers, 
etc., in the employ of the Western Stevedore 
Company at Fort William and the Canadian 
National Railways at Port Arthur, respectively. 
Eight hundred and two employees, members 
of the Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station 
Employees, were affected by the dispute, which 
related to their request for increased wages 
and changed working conditions. Messrs. 
Alfred J. Wickens, K.C., of Moose Jaw, Sask., 
and W. C. Hamilton, K.C., of Winnipeg, 
Man., were appointed members of the Board 
on the recommendation of the employers and 
employees, respectively. In the meantime, 
however, conferences had been resumed at the 
head of the Lakes between the parties con- 
cerned and an amicable agreement was reached 
on May 11. It was not necessary therefore 
to complete the personnel of the Board. 
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The application for a Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation received in February last 
from employees of the Sterling Collieries Com- 
pany, Ltd., and the Coal Valley Mining Com- 
pany, Ltd., being members of Locals 46 and 
46A, International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, was withdrawn by the representative 
of the union on April 18th in the expectation 


that a settlement would be effected through 
the steam shovel men and dinkey locomotive 
engineers negotiating an agreement with the 
International Union of Operating Engineers 
and the so-called “auxiliary” employees (Local 
46A) concluding a contract with the Western 
Association of Mechanical and Electrical En- 
gineers. 


Report of Board in Dispute Between the Royal View Mine and _ its 
Employees, Members of United Mine Workers of America 


The findings of the Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation established by the Minister of 
Labour in December last to deal with a wages 
dispute between the Royal View Mine, at 
Lethbridge, Alberta, and its employees being 
members of District 18, United Mine Workers 
of America, were received in the Department 
of Labour on April 23. The Board’s report 
was signed by the chairman, Mr. A. Macleod 
Sinclair, and the member nominated by the 
employees, Mr. A. J. Morrison. The company’s 
representative on the Board, Mr. M. E. Mos- 
covich, submitted a minority report. The texts 
of the two reports follow: 


Report of Board 


In the matter of a dispute between The Royal 
View Mine, hereinafter called the (Em- 
ployer) and its Employees, being members 
of the United Mine Workers of America, 
hereinafter called the (Employees). 


The Board held meetings in Calgary and in 
Lethbridge. The first meeting was held in Cal- 
gary, and dealt with organization. The meet- 
ings in Lethbridge were devoted to the hearing 
of evidence, and in an effort to procure an 
agreement between the parties to the dispute. 

Evidence was adduced on behalf of both 
parties. The case for the Employer was pre- 
sented by Mr. Theodore Hagblad, one of the 
partners operating the Mine, while the case for 
the Employees was presented by Mr. Patrick 
Conroy, Vice-President of the. United Mine 
Workers of America, District No. 18. 

The dispute referred to the Board was as to 
wages only, involving day wages and contract 
wages, but, in order to arrive at a proper con- 
clusion on the point referred to the Board, it 
was necessary to go into other matters, such as 
the working and marketing conditions. 

Evidence was submitted dealing with wages 
and conditions in Mines operating under similar 
conditions in the Lethbridge District. The 
principal objection advanced on behalf of the 
Employer was that it is economically impos- 
sible for it to pay any wages in excess of those 
being paid prior to the dispute. 

I requested Mr. Hagblad to submit in con- 
fidence some evidence as to the capital invested 
in the Mine. His first answer was that it was 


impossible to give an accurate statement, 
whereupon the Board informed him that an 
approximate statement would be accepted by 
the Board. This he refused to do, although 
I pressed him to do so on more than one 
occasion. I regret to say that, throughout the 
proceedings, Mr. Hagblad did not display the 
candour that one would expect from an Em- 
ployer who had applied for a Board to settle 
the matters in question. His attitude made it 
very difficult to have an amicable agreement 
between the parties arrived at, although the 
Board made every effort to arrive at some 
agreement that would be satisfactory to both 
parties. 

The result, therefore, is that the Board, in 
arriving at a conclusion, must do its best on 
the evidence before it. 


The case for the Employees was supported 
by evidence, and, having had the advantage 
of observing the demeanour of the witnesses 
in giving evidence, I have come to the con- 
clusion that they were truthful witnesses. 


It seems to me that if the Employer is 
unable to pay reasonable wages, the cause is 
that he does not operate the Mine in a proper 
and efficient manner. There are many grounds 
that I might cite in support of this conclusion, 
but I need only refer to one or two. For 
example, much time is wasted by miners in : 
securing timbers and other supplies which, if 
the provisions of The Coa) Mines Regulation 
Act were complied with, would not be neces- 
sary. It is a well established practice that 
miners shall be supplied with an adequate 
number of cars at the coal face, or at a reason- 
able distance from the face. The evidence 
shows that the Employer in this instance did 
not conform to this practice, thereby causing 
a lot of unnecessary delay, and consequent 
reduction in the earning power of the miners 
at the coal face, who, according to the Laws 
in force in this Province, are restricted to an 
eight-hour day. 

Another instance might be cited—the manner 
in which the track is laid results in cars being 
left at an inconvenient point from where 
miners have to shovel their coal. This necessi- 
tates, in many instances, double shovelling of 
the product, thereby entailing double work on 
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the part of the miner, and, in the process 
of shovelling, causing smaller coal to be put 
in the car by the miner, and, due to the extra 
handling, causing unnecessary breakage of coal, 
thereby reducing its value at the pit head. 


The Employer urged that he could not pay 
the scale of wages paid by Mines of a similar 
kind in the district, because his Mine is situate 
44 or 5 miles from the City of Lethbridge. The 
evidence discloses, however, that the customers 
of the Mine are not from the City of Leth- 
bridge, but that the greater part of the business 
is done with farmers who bring their own 
vehicles to the Mine and cart the coal away. 

There is another unsatisfactory part of the 
evidence of Mr. Hagblad. He gave evidence 
as to the price at which he sold his coal, which 
was different from the price at which he ad- 
vertises his coal for sale. He could give no 
satisfactory explanation of the difference be- 
tween his evidence and his advertising. 

In my opinion, a reasonable scale of wages 
for this Mine should be as follows: 

Similar to that paid in the Federal Mine, 
which is operating under a similar set of con- 
ditions. It is true that the Federal Mine is 
closer to the City of Lethbridge, but inasmuch 
as both Mines cater largely to the country 
trade, and as this country trade radiates in all 
directions, there would appear to be little dif- 
ference in the haulage of coal from either of 
the two mines. A statement by the owner of 
the Federal Mine indicates that a lesser wage 
scale than what is now being paid at that 
property, and which is in effect at the Royal 
View Mine, is not necessary, since there is a 
sufficient demand for coa! during the busy 
periods when the seller can command a fair 
price without one operator cutting the price 
of another. 


From the statement of the operator of the 
Federal Mine, it would appear that the Royal 
View Mine operators are inclined to indulge 
in a “ cut-throat” practice in relation to selling 
prices, with the result that a chaotic condition 
in the matter of selling prices now prevails in 
the Lethbridge area, and it would appear from 
the reasons submitted by the operators of the 
Royal View Mine, who have been making a 
practice of selling coal at lower prices than 
their competitors, that they are stimulating a 
non-economic condition, both in the matter of 
prices of coal and the wages resulting there- 
from. 

After taking all the facts into consideration 
I, therefore, find that both day wages and 
contract wages at the Royal View Mine should 
be paid on the same basis as presently exists 
at the Federal Mine, operated by the 
J. J. Hamilton Coal Company, and I would 
recommend that both parties to this dispute 
convene in conference at an early date, to be 


mutually agreed upon, to endeavour to arrive 
at an agreement on that basis. 


(Signed) A. Macleod Sinclair, 
Chairman. 
Approved and concurred in by 


sie A. J. Morrison, 
Employees’ Reviesentative. 


Minority Report 


In the matter of a dispute between The Royal 
View Mine (Employer) and its Employees, 
being members of the United Mine Work- 
ers of America (Employees). 

To: The Honourable Minister of Labour, 
Norman ‘McL. Rogers. 


A Conciliation Board, under the provisions 
of the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act of 
Canada, consisting of Chairman A. MacLeod 
Sinclair, Esq., K.C,, Chairman; A. J. Morrison, 
Hisq., selected on behalf of the U.M.W.A., and 
M. E. Moscovich, Esq., selected on behalf of 
the Employer, held its sittings at Lethbridge 
and Calgary to hear evidence and to attempt, 
if possible, to come to a common understand- 
ing regarding the matter in dispute—“WAGES”, 

It is clear from the Act that if a settlement 
of the dispute is not arrived at, a full report 
thereon shall be made to the Minister, setting 
forth the facts and circumstances, and the find- 
ings therefrom. 

At the outset I suggest it is absurd to enter- 
tain an economic or political viewpoint and. to 
use such as the basis or structure upon which 
one founds one’s decision. 

The matter, as I see it, ought to be decided 
solely in accordance with the evidence as sub- 
mitted, the logical inferences therefrom, and 
not omitting to take into account those facts 
of life well known to us all. 


Facts 


The case for the miners was conducted by 
the Vice-President of the U.M.W.A., Mr. Pat- 
rick Conroy, and the case for the Mine Oper- 
ators by Theodore Hagblad, one of the 
Employers. 

The miners presented their case in support 
of a claim for increased wages and the evi- 
dence consisted of the testimony of three em- 
ployees, William Parke, Alex Perseley, and 
Mike Bordeniuk. In addition they presented 
several exhibits: 

(a) A brief setting forth a union theory. 

(b) A copy of an agreement with the Ham- 

ilton or Federal Coal Company. 

(c) A copy of a tentative agreement with 

the Royal View Mine. 

The Employers’ Case was supported by three 
other employees, working in common with and 
in the same mine as the first three mentioned, 
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and whose names are: Harry Kutny, George 
Ference, and Elbert Wilkie. 

In addition, Mr. Hagblad gave evidence 
orally and by brief, submitting in confidence 
his pay rolls for many months back. 

Mr. Hagblad stated in his brief that: 

The Royal View Mine is operated by three 
persons—E]li Nelson, Fred Lund and himself, 
all coal miners, and with the exception of 
Lund, who was permanently crippled in this 
mine in 1936, work together with their em- 
ployees in this coal mine. 

They purchased part of the land in 1925, and 
moved to their present site in 1931. The area 
consists of 90 acres, being 70 acres under lease 
from the Provincial Government, 20 acres pur- 
chased outright. In addition they have 10 
acres of surface rights. 


There are the following Coal Mines in the 
Lethbridge District: 
. The Lethbridge No. 8. 
The Standard Mine. 
. The Federal Mine. 
. The Rollingson Mine. 
The Riverview Mine. 
The Chester Mine. 
. The New Barnes Mine. 
. The Pot Hole Coulee Mine. 
. The Royal View Mine. 


I gathered that the Royal View, Chester and 
New Barnes mines were similar in size. 

However, of all these 9 mines the Royal 
View and New Barnes are most unfortunately 
situated. 

The situs of the mine in question is on 
Legal Subdivision 2, Sec. 31, Tp. 9, Range 21, 
West of the 4th. It is on a river bottom, 63 
miles from the subway in Lethbridge. It is 
necessary to climb a steep hill over a mile in 
length before reaching the level ground and 
there are about 43-5 miles of dirt roads to 
pass over before reaching a gravel highway. 

These roads are maintained by the Employer 
and needless to say, where so many coal mines 
are situated in the same vicinity, one situated 
as the Royal View Mine is located is at a 
decided disadvantage in doing business in com- 
petition with the others. 

Mr. Hagblad pointed out very logically that 
in the face of such competition and the diffi- 
culty in reaching the Royal View Mine, this 
mine was obliged, in order to attract any busi- 
ness, to sell its coal at a lower price than the 
other coal companies. 

Since the commencement of the mine oper- 
ations, first on a raw piece of land the men 
employed, in this mine, have regularly re- 
ceived their wages with seeming satisfaction, 
and those working diligently have earned fairly 
good returns. At all times material to this 
dispute the number of employees involved 
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were 26. They went on strike November 15, 
1937, immediately after joining with the 
U.M.W.A. Following three weeks of picketing 
an arrangement was reached whereby the dif- 
ference pertaining to wages would be placed 
before a Conciliation Board and until such 
difference was eliminated a tentative agree- 
ment arrived at was to be the basis of the 
contractual relations between the men and the 
operators. 

It is now important to consider: (a) the old 
scale, (b) the tentative scale, and by way of 
comparison (c) the scale of the Hamilton or 
Federal Mine, the latter scale being the one 
desired by the men, although the circum- 
stances and conditions under which the Federal 
and Royal View Mines operate are dissimilar. 


SCHEDULE oF WAGES 


Old Tentative Federal 

Schedule Schedule Schedule 
Drivers.. enn J00 4 20 4 85 
Timbermen.. 4 00 4 50 5 00 
Machine men.. a 4 50 5 00 
Bonecoallee as) ee ee pe 0 vo2 0 52 0 56 
Loading in rooms... 0 68 0 70 0 70 
Hmtry.s.) |. a heed 0 87 0 94 1 03 
Pick mining.. . 0 86 0 88 rc 
Narrow places.. a 0 92 St 
Room timbers.. 0 22 0 22 0 243 
Round timbers... .. 9 47 0 48 0 52 





* No provision 


I said at the outset that 3 miners gave evi- 
dence for the case for an increase to the Fed- 
eral Scale but did not show a single sensible 
reason for this step. Of the three men Parke 
and Bordeniuk satisfied me that they were 
poor miners and did not work diligently. 
Perseley was a good witness and satisfied me as 
being a good miner. In a nutshell these men 
did not contend seriously that the wages they 
were recelving under the Tentative Scale or 
even under the Old Scale were unsatisfactory. 
Parke and Bordeniuk seemed to quarrel with 
their employers’ decision as to what was an 
abnormal place, and complained about other 
matters totally foreign to this investigation. 

The Commissioners examined the pay rolls 
and roughly speaking I deduced that some 
months the average pay per shift was $4.50 
per man, and sometimes $4.25 per man. 

If Parke had received the sum of $4.50 he 
too may not have complained. He only 
produced two pay slips. I am satisfied that 
he is an extremely shiftless type of miner, 
who neglected his work and depended upon 
a clause in the tentative agreement in order 
to receive the minimum wage of $4.50 by trying 
to convince his employer that the place he 
worked at was abnormal. 

The real argument upon which the miners 
hoped to get an increase was that suggested 
by my fellow Commissioner, A. J. Morrison, 
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that it was against union principles to have 
a mine in one place paying a wage different 
than another located in the same district, and 
that if a miner works 8 hours in’ a mine 
belonging to X he should receive precisely the 
same remuneration as that of a miner working 
8 hours in a mine belonging to Y. Such a 
proposition to me sounds preposterous and 
untenable and if you, Mr. Minister, will refer 
to the Book of Evidence at p. 253 you will 
find that I asked) Mr. Conroy his view at the 
conclusion of the evidence and he frankly 
modified or disagreed with Mr. Morrison by 
stating that conditions and circumstances 
governed the case. 

This being the true conception I hold that 
each dispute must be decided on its own 
merits and facts. 

Mr. Hagblad tells us that even under the 
tentative scale the operators are losing money 
and there is no reason to doubt this statement. 

The Royal View Mine sells its coal at $3.00 
per ton, whereas the Federal Mine sells coal 
at $3.25 per ton. The Royal View Mine is 
situate 63 miles from the centre of the City, 
whereas the Federal Mine is situate about 
one mile from the same place. 

The Royal View Mine is obliged at its own 
cost to maintain about 44 to 5 miles of 
highway—often impassable. 

The cost of repairs and fuel amounts to a 
considerable sum. 

The nearest competitor of the Royal View 
Mine is the Chester Mine, situate on the 
level ground. It sells its coal at $3.25 per ton 
and pays its employees precisely what the 
Royal View Mine paid prior to the tentative 
increase, with the following variations $4.34 
for day work and $2.50 for machine cutting. 

I am satisfied that the Federal Mine is not 
the proper mine with which the Royal View 
Mine is to be compared. The former can 
produce and sell its coal at a less cost than 
the Royal View Mine and if the Royal View 
Mine is to operate at all a difference in wage 
scale, small as it is, must necessarily exist. 

In addition to Hagblad the three witnesses 
named in the early part of this report gave 
evidence. Their testimony was fair, reasonable 
and satisfactory, 

Take for example the evidence of Ference, 
who at page 196 of the evidence stated that 
he had worked at the Royal View Mine, quit 
his position and went to the highly mechanized 
and larger mine at Shaughnessy, in the Leth- 
bridge District, but stated under oath that 
he earned much more at Royal View than at 
Shaughnessy and consequently returned to his 
former job. 

He also stated that at the Royal View Mine 
he would earn $4.00, $5.00, and $6.00 per 
shift, net. 
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Mr. Wilkie was called as a witness and you 
may find his evidence beginning at p. 221. At 
p. 224 he said that he worked perhaps in the 
hardest place found in the Royal View Mine 
but always earned good wages. He was quite 
satisfied with the old scale, although he was 
naturally pleased with the tentative scale. 

I watched these witnesses and concluded that 
the faithful and energetic employees earned 
good wages, whereas the lazy and indifferent 
type did not. 

I am convinced that there are few fields of 
employment more difficult and hazardous than 
that of mining and, although no compensation 
may truthfully be said to be sufficient for this 
heavy toil, one must not lose track of reason. 
Let the operator close his mine is the cry of 
the agitator. However, the Employer is 
entitled to make an equitable return on his 
investment. 

I feel that the employees of the Royal View 
Mine are on the whole satisfied with the 
tentative scale. Irrespective of this feeling, 
after giving careful consideration to the 
evidence submitted by both sides, I am of the 
opinion that the Royal View operators should 
increase their old scale to that of the tentative 
scale and that this tentative contract should 
govern the relations between these parties up 
to the 31st of March, A.D. 1938. 


Mr. Morrison and I have been unable to 
agree on this point. To increase this scale 
any further, means the closing of the Royal 
View Mine and the placing on relief of many 
men, who, while they work, under the tentative 
scale in particular, earn reasonable wages. 

Respectfully submitted, 
(Signed) M. E. Moscovich. 


January, 25/38, 


In the March issue of Manufacturing and 
Industrial Engineering a detailed outline is 
given of the policy and efforts being carried 
out by the factory management and personnel 
division of the Goodyear Tire and Rubber 
Company of Canada Limited to create safe 
working conditions within its organization. 

The threefold program of the Company is 
summarized as follows: 

“First—By following a definite safety policy 
laid down by the Management. 

“Second—By placing a direct responsibility 
for reduction and elimination of accidents on 
the departmental foreman and supervisor, and 

“Third—By the promotion of employees’ 
interest in the safety program.” 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING APRIL, 1938 


HE following table shows the number of 

disputes, workers involved and time loss 

for April, 1938, as compared with the previous 
month and the same month a year ago. 


Number of |Timelossin 


Date Number | employees | man work- 
of disputes involved ing days 
Aprils 1938 juaeceuke te 15 2,874 17,548 
PMAT., 1908.06 eee es 2 16 2,406 10, 134 
AEN HOST eas ies 3 37 12,771 124,039 


*Preliminary figures. 


The record of the Department includes lockouts as 
well as strikes, bit a lockout, or an industrial condi- 
tion which is undoubtedly a lockout, is rarely encountered. 
In the statistical table, therefore, strikes and lockouts 
are recorded together. A strike or lockout, included as 
such in the records of the Department, is a cessation 
of work involving six or more employees and lasting at 
least one working day. Disputes of less than one day’s 


duration and disputes involving less than six employees, 
are not included in the published record unless ten days 
or more time loss is caused, but a separate record of 
such disputes is maintained in the Department, and the 
figures are given in the annual review. Each month, 
however, any such disputes reported are mentioned in 
this article as ‘“‘minor disputes.” . 

The records include all strikes and lockouts which 
come to the knowledge of the Department, and the 
methods taken to secure information preclude the 
probability of omissions of disputes of importance. 
Information as to a dispute involving a small number 
of employees, or for a short period of time, is frequently 
not received until some time after its commencement. 

While there was a slight reduction in the 
number of strikes and lockouts in April there 
was an increase in the number of workers in- 
volved with a considerable increase in time 
loss due to the occurrence of three strikes, 
that of taxicab drivers at Toronto, Ont., 
which involved over seven hundred men and 
lasted nearly three weeks, the steamship 
strike on the Great Lakes and St. Lawrence 
River involving over one thousand men for 
more than two days and the strike of saw- 
mill workers at Fort Frances which began on 
April 15 and was unterminated, involving 
nearly four hundred men. In March the 
most important dispute involved cotton fac- 
tory workers at Cornwall, Ont. In April, 1937, 
strikes of automobile plant workers at Oshawa, 
Ont., and dress factory workers at Montreal, 
P.Q., caused most of the time loss, but there 
were seven other disputes causing time loss 
of between 1,500 and 4,000 days as well as 
many disputes involving small numbers of 
workers or lasting only a short time. 


Four disputes, involving 79 workers, were 
carried over from March, and eleven disputes 
commenced during April. Of these fifteen dis- 
putes, nine were terminated during the month, 
four resulting in favour of the employers 
affected, four in favour of the workers in- 


volved and one being partially successful. At 
the end of April, therefore, there were six dis- 
putes recorded as strikes or lockouts, namely: 
herring fishermen, North Sydney district, N:S., 
two strikes of fur factory workers, Toronto, 
Ont., cap factory workers, Toronto, Ont., com- 
mercial artists, Toronto, Ont., and sawmill 
workers, Fort Frances, Ont. 

The record does not include minor disputes 
such as are defined in a previous paragraph, 
nor does it include disputes as to which infor- 
mation has been received indicating that em- 
ployment conditions are no longer affected but 
which the unions concerned have not declared 
terminated. Information is available as to 
ten such disputes, namely: motion picture 
projectionists, Toronto, Ont., July 11, 1932, two 
employers; coastwise longshoremen, Vancou- 
ver, B.C., November 23, 1936, several employ- 
ers; meat packing employees, Vancouver, B.C., 
December 29, 1936, one employer; beverage 
dispensers, Toronto, Ont., March 4, 1937, one 
employer; dairy employees, Toronto, Ont., 
September 17, 1937, one employer; cotton dress 
factory workers, Montreal, P.Q., November 25, 
1937, one employer; cleaners and dyers, To- 
ronto, Ont., December 9, 1937, one employer; 
cleaners and dyers, Toronto, Ont., January 3, 
1938, oné employer; dress factory workers 
(cutters), Toronto, Ont., January 21, 1938, 
three employers; and dress factory workers 
(cutters), Toronto, Ont., January 26, 1938, one 
employer. 

Disputes involving men on unemployment 
relief work who are not paid wages but receive 
subsistence or allowances for which work is 
performed or may be required are not included 
in the record, no relation of employer and 
employees being involved. 

A cessation of work for five hours by 14 em- 
ployees in two garages operated by the same 
firm in Port Arthur and Fort William, Ont., 
occurred on April 25. The strikers were mem- 
bers of the Auto Mechanics’ local of the In- 
ternational Association of Machinists and 
claimed the firm was not complying with the 
terms of an open shop agreement reached in 
August, 1937, with this firm and twenty-six 
other garages. The proprietor stated that 
union rates and hours were observed and that 
the dispute was regarding union recognition. 
A settlement was reached when the firm signed 
a closed shop agreement. All the employees 
were stated to be members of the union. 

A dispute between the British Columbia 
Projectionists’ Society, a section of the Inter- 
national Alliance of Theatrical Stage Em- 
ployees and Moving Picture Machine Opera- 
tors of the United States and Canada, and one 
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motion picture theatre at Port Alberni, B.C., 
led to the establishment being picketed for ten 
days in March and early in April. One union 
operator ceased work in February when the 
management took on an apprentice contrary 
to the union rules, instead of having two men 
in the projection room. He was replaced by 
a man claimed to be a member of another 
union. A clash with the pickets was reported 
on March 30. Early in April the management 
installed union operators and signed a union 
agreement. 

A strike of printing compositors and press- 
men in four news and three job offices in 
Quebec, P.Q., on March 18 was reported in 
the Lasour Gazette for April. The settlement 
provided for a reduction in hours but the 
wage scale and certain points were to be arbi- 
trated. The report of the Arbitration Board 
has been transmitted to the Quebec Minister 
of Labour and agreements have been signed 
with the International Typographical Union 
and the International Printing Pressmen and 
Assistants’ Union. The minimum wage rate 
for compositors is to remain at $30.50 for day 
work, 45 hours per week, until March 1, 1989, 
and to be $32.50 until March 1, 1940, 44 hours 
per week, overtime at time and one-half rate. 
Night work is to. be $2 per week higher, 
42 hours per week. For pressmen and 
stereotypers employed in news offices for 
day work the minimum is to be $28.50, 
48 hours per week, until March 1, 1939, and 
$30.50 until March 1, 1940, 46 hours per week, 
time and one-half rates for overtime. For 
pressmen in job offices the minimum rate is to 
be $26.50, 45 hours per week. 

The following paragraphs give particulars 
regarding certain disputes in addition to the 
information given in the tabular statement. 


Disputes in Progress Prior to April 


Fur Factory Workers, Toronto, Ont.—As 
stated in the April issue of the Lasour GaAzETTs, 
this dispute occurred as the result of the forma- 
tion of a dual union. One worker was reported 
to have been attacked at his home on April 26. 
On April 12 the Court of Appeal reduced to 
one month the sentences of three men who 
had been convicted by a magistrate of having 
offensive weapons and sentenced to six 
months’ imprisonment. This had occurred 
before the strike was called. In addition four 
other men had been sentenced to three 
months’ imprisonment on charges of unlawful 
assembly. 


Disputes Commencing During February 


Herring FisHpRMEN, Norto Sypney, N.S— 
Fishermen, members of a local of the Nova 
Scotia Fishermen’s Union, ceased work on 
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April 27 to secure an increase in the price of 
fish for bait from $1 per 250-pound barrel to 
$1.50. At the end of the month a settlement 
had not been reached but on May 4 the fisher- 
men resumed work to catch bait for the bank 
fishermen and for local trade but not for the 
storage dealers. 

Coan Miners, New Warterrorp, N.S—A 
number of long-wall miners ceased work for 
one-half day on April 12 in protest against 
extra work. The management agreed to in- 
vestigate and adjust the matter and work was 
resumed on the next regular working day. 
Extra pay for the work was arranged. 


ComMerciaL Artists, Toronto, Ont—Em- 
ployees in one establishment ceased work on 
April 4, when the employer refused to recog- 
nize the union, increase the minimum of wages 
and reduce hours from forty-four per week 
to forty. At the end of the month the strike 
was called off by the union without securing 
their demands. 


Woop Factory Workers, Marrawa, Ont.— 
Employees in one establishment ceased work 
from April 2 to April 7 to secure increases in 
wages. As a result of conciliation by the On- 
tario Department of Labour and the Mayor 
of Mattawa the wages for boys were increased 
from 15 cents to 18 cents per hour and the 
pay of the men was increased from 25 cents 
and 274 cents to 274 cents and 30 cents per 
hour. Two days’ work was lost. 


Puaning Mitt Workers, Rrmovusxi, P.Q— 
A dispute as to a wage reduction involved 
employees in one establishment in a cessation 
of work from noon April 8 until the next 
day. It was reported that the mill had been 
closed since April 1 for lack of orders and 
that when the plant was reopened on April 
7 a wage reduction from 20 cents per hour to 
18 cents was announced. The men refused 
to accept this but on the next day accepted 
the wage reduction, the management stating 
that it was temporary. 


Sawmitt Workers, Fort Frances, Ont.— 
Employees in one establishment ceased work 
from April 15 against a reduction in wages of 
seven per cent when negotiations did not 
result in a renewal of the agreement with the 
Sawmill Workers’ Union, a section of the 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners 
of America. The union proposed an increase 
of twenty-one per cent but the employer pro- 
posed a reduction of ten per cent, owing to a 
decline in business. The union then desired 
to renew the agreement without change but 
the employer insisted on a decrease of seven 
per cent, reducing the minimum wage from 
43 cents per hour to 40 cents. At the end of 
the month a settlement had not been reached. 
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Rye epee Scions winisnpreandinds ay rilercrinns aia neler the ars es 


Steer Mitt Workers, Trenton, N.S—Em- 
ployees in the bolt and nut department of one 
establishment ceased work on April 5, refus- 
ing to work with one employee who refused 
to join the union, the Amalgamated Associa- 
tion of Iron, Steel and Tin Workers of North 
America. Although recognizing the union the 
management considered that the Labour Act 
of Nova Scotia precluded interference with 
the choice of workers in regard to union mem- 
bership. The employee affected consented to 
join the union and work was resumed on the 
next day. 


Stonemasons, Kinoston, Ont.—The local 
branch of the Bricklayers’, Masons’ and Plas- 
terers’ International Union notified the con- 
tractors that the rate for bricklayers and 
masons would go up from 95 cents per hour 
to $1 on April 1. This is understood not to 
have been accepted by the contractors and on 
that day the stonemasons employed by one 
contractor ceased work. The contractor con- 
sidered that it had been agreed that the exist- 
ing rate was to be paid until the job was 
finished. Later in the day the men agreed to 
resume work at the previous rate. Later this 
contractor and others signed an agreement with 
the union providing for a rate of $1 per hour, 
effective from April 1. 

SToNEcuTTERS, Kincston, Ont—Members 
of the Journeymen Stonecutters’ Association 
of North America employed on one job 
ceased work on April 1 demanding an increase 
in wages from 95 cents per hour to $1. 
The contractor was also involved in the 


strike of stonemasons for the same increase. 
Work was resumed at the 95-cent rate on 
April 4, and the contractor was reported to 
have agreed to pay $1 per hour after June 15. 


TaxicaAB Drivers, Toronto, ONt.—The Taxi 
Drivers local of the International Union of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen and Helpers 
proposed to the employers that an agreement 
as to wages and working conditions should 
be signed, providing for $12.50 per week plus 
ten per cent commission with a guaranteed 
minimum of $17.50 per week, a ten-hour day 
with overtime at 45 cents per hour and im- 
provements in working cenditions. The em- 
ployers and the union asked the Ontario In- 
dustry and Labour Board to assist in bringing 
about an agreement under the Industrial 
Standards Act. The strike was postponed 
from time to time and the employees agreed 
to meet with the Board on April 9 or April 11, 
but the union had called the strike at 5 p.m. 
on April 7 and the members voted not to 
cancel the notice. A number of cab owners 
had reached agreements with the union and 
on the first day of the strike a number of 
others agreed to do so also and their em- 
ployees resumed work. Union drivers owning 
their cars were permitted to operate so that 
a considerable number of cabs were in service. 
It was stated by the union that service would 
be given for hospitals and other emergency 
calls. On April 9 the provincial authorities 
proposed that work should be resumed pend- 
ing negotiations but this was refused by the 
strikers. From time to time several em- 
ployers accepted the union terms. By April 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING APRIL, 1938* 


Number involved |Timeloss 


Industry, occupation a 
and locality Establish-| Workers 


ments 


in man 
working 
days 


Remarks 


(a) Strikes and Lockouts in progress prier to April, 1938. 


MANUFACTURING— 
Fur, Leather, ete.— 
Fur factory workers, To- 
TONTO, MOM ee secre 


aA 


23 


Fur factory workers, To- 
Tonto: ONG ese 


— 
bo 
or 


Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Cap factory workers, To- 
rontowiOntiee..ple. ee 


= 
(0) 


Printing and Publishing— 
ommercial artists, To- 
rontowOns sae Ya) a ee 


e 
ho 
ow 


575 [Commenced Mar. 4, 1938; against employ- 
ment of members of another union; un- 
terminated. 


625 |Commenced Mar. 17, 1938; against sending 
work to a shop employing members of 
another union; unterminated. 


200 Commenced Mar. 2, 1938; against lay-off of 
union workers and for union agreement; 


unterminated. 


575 |Commenced Mar. 29, 1938; for renewal of 
union agreement; unterminated. 


F *In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred and the date of termi- 
ration is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING APRIL, 1938*—Concluded 








Industry, occupation 
and locality Establish- 


ments 


Workers 


Number involved |Timeloss 
———__—_—_——_———]| inman 
working 

days 


Remarks 





(b) Strikes and Lockouts commencing during April, 1938. 


FISHING AND TRAPPING— 
Herring fishermen, North 
Sydney Digtmctwin.9.. 0. lagcke «tees 200 


Mininea, Erc.— 
Coal miners, New Water- 
ford N.S ae eee end cree 1 35 


MANUFACTURING— 
Printing, and Publishing— 
Commercial artists, To- 
ronto, ‘Ont see ee 1 1% 


Miscellaneous W ood Products-— 
Wood factory workers, 
Mattawa, Ont.......... 1 63 


Planing mill workers, Ri- 
mouski, P.Q 


Sawmill workers, Fort 
Frances; Onte. . adi... 1 385 


Metal Products— 
Steel mill workers, Tren- 
ton, N.S 


CoNSTRUCTION— 
Buildings, etc.— 
Stonemasons, Kingston, 
OD aihes S) T: E S 1 11 


OGL RR 2 es A. hee 1 24 


TRANSPORTATION— 
Local— 
Taxicab drivers, Toronto, 
CONG e.: DR ns Cn se 63 720 


Water— 
Steamship employees. 
(deckhands, firemen, 
etc.), Great Lakes and 


St. Lawrence River.... 16 1,100 


800 {Commenced April 27; for increase in price of 
fish; unterminated. 


18 |Commenced April 12; against extra work; 
terminated April 12; negotiations; in favour 
of workers. 


425 |Commenced April 4; for union recognition, 
increased wages and reduced hours; termi- 
nated April 30; return of workers; in favour 
of employer. 


126 |Commenced April 2; for increased wages 
terminated April 4: ‘conciliation (provincial 
and municipal); in favour of workers. 


45 [Commenced April 8; against reduction in 
wages; terminated April 9; negotiations; 
in favour of employer. 


5,390 |Commenced April 15; against reduction in 
wages and for renewal of agreement; un- 
terminated. 


210 |Commenced April 5; refusal to work with 
non-union employee; terminated April 5; 
negotiations; in favour of workers. 


11 |Commenced April 1; for increased wages; 
terminated April 1; return of workers; in 
favour of employer. 


48 |Commenced April 1; for increased wages; 
terminated April 2: return of workers; in 
favour of employer. 


6,000 |Commenced April 7; for increased wages; 
reduced hours and union recognition; 
terminated April 25: - -viliation (provin- 
cial); partially oe ze 


2,500 |C- mmenced April 15; against compulsory 
membership in certain unions; terminated 
April 17; negotiations; in favour of workers. 


EE Ee ee 


14 it was reported that half of the strikers 
had resumed work, their employers having 
signed a union agreement, in some cases with 
modified terms. On April 14 the union 
asked assistance from the Dominion Depart- 


ment of Labour but were informed that it 
57200—23 


was understood the matter was being dealt 
with by the provincial authorities. On April 20 
it was reported by the provincial authorities 
that a basis of settlement had been reached ex- 
cept as to union recognition. On April 25 the 
members of the Toronto Livery Owners’ Asso- 
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ciation signed an agreement with the union and 
work was resumed. The agreement provides 
for minimum pay of $12.50 per week of sixty- 
six hours, with twenty-five per cent commis- 
sion, and 85 cents per hour overtime. The 
original agreement proposed by the union 
had been altered to similar terms when 
signed by the other employers. The agree- 
ment is outlined elsewhere in this issue. 


STEAMSHIP EMPLOYEES (DECKHANDS, FIReE- 
MEN, Erc.), Great Lakes AND St. LAWRENCE 
River—A number of employees on various 
ships at lake and river ports, members of 
the Canadian Seamen’s Union, ceased work 
on April 15 in protest against being required 
to join certain unions in order to secure 
employment. A number of the companies 
operating ships had signed agreements with 
the National Seamen’s Association, the Cana- 
dian Brotherhood of Marine Engineers, and 
the Mercantile Marine Officers’ Guild of 
Canada, each being affiliated with the Cana- 
dian Brotherhood of Ships’ Employees af- 
filiated with the Canadian Federation of 
Labour. The agreements provided that of- 
ficers and crews should be engaged through 
the union representatives, giving members of 
these unions preference in employment. The 
Canadian Seamen’s Union consists of unlicensed 
ship employees, that is those other than mas- 
ters, mates, marine engineers, etc., is affiliated 
with the Trades and Labour Congress of 


Canada and has co-operative relations with 
the International Seamen’s Union, affiliated 
with the American Federation of Labour. 
The Canadian Seamen’s Union had negoti- 
ated wage increases with the principal lake 
and river shipping companies in September, 
1937, and was still recognized by several of 
these companies. Some of the ships affected 
by the strike were in United States ports at 
the time of the strike or en route and the 
union stated that cargoes for these ships 
would not be handled by the members of 
the International Longshoremen’s Associa- 
tion and other international unions. When 
members of the Canadian Seamen’s Union 
were to sign on for the 19388 season they 
were told it was necessary for them to join 
the National Seamen’s Union which some 
of them did, thus belonging for the time 
being to two unions. As a result of negotia- 
tions between the representatives of the 
shipping companies and the Canadian Sea- 
men’s Union a settlement was reached on 
April 17 and the strikers resumed work. 
These shipping companies agreed that em- 
ployees were free to join any union desired, 
also to negotiate with any union on behalf 
of its members, and that no one union would 
be recognized by any company as representing 
all its employees. The restrictive clauses 
in the agreements above mentioned, there- 
fore, became non-operative. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER 
COUNTRIES 


HE latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries 
is given in the Lasour Gazerrs from month 
to month. The annual review containing a 
table summarizing the principal statistics as to 
strikes and lockouts in Great Britain and other 
countries appeared on pages 272-278 of the 
March issue. 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


The number of disputes beginning in March, 
1938, was 79, and 19 were still in progress from 
the previous month, making a total of 98 in 
progress during the period involving 29,900 
workers, with a resultant time loss of 113,000 
man working days. 

Of the 79 disputes beginning in March, 16 
arose out of demands for increased wages, 8 
out of proposed wage reductions, 6 were over 
questions of working hours, 15 were over ques- 
tions respecting the employment of particular 
classes or persons, 16 were over other ques- 
' tions respecting working arrangements, and 7 
were over questions of trade union principle. 
One dispute was due to sympathetic action. 


Final settlements were reached in 70 disputes 
during March. Of these 15 were settled in 
favour of the workers, 33 were settled in favour 
of the employers and 22 resulted in com- 
promises. In the case of 8 other disputes work 
was resumed pending negotiations. 

On or about April 8, workers reported to 
number about 1,700 eeased work at a plant 
of the Imperial Chemical Industries at Belling- 
ham alleging dilution of labour, that is the em- 
ployment of unskilled labourers on craftsmen’s 
jobs, and unskilled supervision of craftsmen. 
Work was resumed on April 16 on the advice 
of officers of the Amalgamated Engineering 
Union to which most of the strikers belonged 
and negotiations were to begin as soon as work 
was resumed. 

At Birmingham, 1,500 aircraft factory work- 
ers went on strike about April 7, in protest 
against the introduction of time study 
methods which they claimed were being made 
with a view to decreasing piecework rates. A 
week later, after negotiations between their 
union, the Amalgamated Engineering Union, 
and the Engineering Employers’ Federation, 
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the men were assured that the proposed sys- 
tem would not be to their disadvantage, and 
they returned to work. An agreement as to 
new rates was to be negotiated after resump- 
tion of work. 

About the middle of the month members of 
the Electrical Trades Union employed as mo- 
tion picture projectionists in London, Man- 
chester and a few other centres went on strike 
for increased wages and a forty-eight-hour 
week. Many men employed as motion picture 
projectionists in England are members of the 
National Association of Theatrical and Kine- 
matograph Employees, and this union did not 
go out on strike. According to press reports 
the strike, accompanied by orderly picketing, 
is still in progress, but very few theatres have 
been forced to close. 


Australia 


The number of disputes reported as being in 
progress during the third quarter of 1937 was 
110. The number of workers directly and in- 
directly involved was 35,457 with a resultant 
time loss of 139,102 man working days. The 
number of establishments which were involved 
was 186 and the estimated loss in wages was 
£134,070. 


Eire 


The Department of Industry and Commerce 
of Eire has recently published statistics dealing 
with industrial disputes in 1937 and the three 
preceding years. 

There were 145 disputes beginning during 
1937, involving 26,734 workers and resulting in 
a time loss of 1,754,949 man working days. 
These figures were the largest for any year 
since the compilations were begun in 1923. 

Classified by industrial groups, general build- 
ing, and construction and repair work had by 
far the greatest number of disputes with 47 
beginning during the year involving 14,691 
workers and resulting in a time loss of 1,492,107 
man working days. There was only one strike 
in the clothing industry but it involved 4,000 
workers and resulted in a time loss of 138,000 
man working days. In the transport and com- 
munications industry, there were 8 strikes in- 
volving 2,319 workers and resulting in a time 
loss of 24,332 man working days. The boot and 
shoe industry had 8 strikes beginning during 
1937, involving 1,068 workers with a resultant 
time loss of 4,881 man working days. In none 
of the other industrial groups did the number 
of workers involved reach 1,000. 


Demands concerning wages were the cause of 


68 of the disputes which began during the 


year, 33 arose out of the engagement or dis- 
missal of workers, 19 out of other matters 
concerning conditions ef employment, 16 were 


over questions connected with unionism or 
collective agreements, 5 were sympathetic 
strikes and 4 arose out of disputes regarding 
hours of labour. 

There were 147 strikes terminated during 
1937. The workers claims were wholly admit- 
ted in 43 cases, admitted in part in 40 cases 
and rejected in 43 cases. The employers’ 
claims were wholly successful in one case, 
successful in part in one case and rejected in 
one case. In 18 strikes the result was indefinite. 

Direct negotiations resulted in the settlement 
of 111 strikes, 20 settlements were the result of 
voluntary conciliation and 16 ended without 
successful negotiations. 

The Trade and Industries Branch of the De- 
partment of Industry and Commerce inter- 
vened in 25 disputes in which a cessation of 
work had occurred and in 39 controversies in 
which a stoppage of work was averted. 


United States 


Preliminary estimates of strikes in February, 
1938, which as the Bureau fo Labour Statistics 
points out, are based on “scattered informa- 
tion from newspapers and other sources and 
are subject to revision as more definite reports 
are received” show 150 strikes as beginning 
during the month, which with 100 unterminated 
at the end of January, made a total of 250 in 
progress during the month. The number of 
workers involved in these disputes was 70,000 
and the resulting time loss was 590,000 man 
working days. 

The number of strikes in January and Febru- 
ary were somewhat greater than in December 
but considerably smaller than in any other 
month of 1937. As compared with the same 
month in 19387, February shows decreases of 
29 per cent in the number of strikes, 60 per 
cent in the number of workers involved and 
61 per cent in time loss. 

During April the automobile manufacturing 
industry was involved in several labour dis- 
putes. The most serious occurred at Detroit 
and Flint, Michigan, April 19 when members 
of the United Automobile Workers of America 
picketed a Fisher body plant and refused to 
allow non-union members or union members 
whose dues were not fully paid up to enter 
the plant. The employees who were able to 
enter the plant were not sufficiently numerous 
to operate the factory and as a result this 
plant and an automobile manufacturing plant 
were forced to close, and about 5,000 men 
were out of work. The union claimed this 
constituted a lockout but withdrew their pick- 
ets after two days and work was resumed. 

On April 1 members of the International 
Fur Workers’ Union in New York, reported to 
number about 15,000, ceased work demanding 
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increases in wages of about 25 per cent and 
a thirty hour week. <A press report stated 
that some employers had agreed to start nego- 
tiations on April 18 but no report of a setile- 
ment has been noted. 

An April 7, 2,700 street railway employees 
in Detroit ceased work demanding that their 
union, the Amalgamated Association of Street, 
Electric Railway and Motor Coach Operators 


of America, be given seniority rights in con- 
nection with the operation of buses as well 
as of street cars. A settlement in which cer- 
tain concessions were. made to the workers 
was reached the same day and operation of 
the street railway was resumed on April 8. 
The settlement did not touch on the seniority 
question which is the subject of an action be- 
fore Supreme Court of Michigan. 


Differences in the Earnings of Women and Men in U.S.A. 


“Differences in the Earnings iof Women and 
Men” is the title of a bulletin (No. 152, price 
10 cents) issued by the Women’s Bureau of the 
United States Department of Labor. 

The pamphlet gives the results of an 
inquiry made by the Women’s Bureau into the 
differences on the wages of women and men. 
In the “Letter of transmittal,’ the Director 
of the Bureau, Mary Anderson, states that the 
findings of the inquiry “show a striking unifor- 
mity in the extent to which women’s wages are 
below men’s, in spite of changes in the general 
wage level, in business conditions, or in source 
of labour supply, and regardless of locality, 
type of industry, period of time, method of 
pay or other qualifying factor”. 

The inquiry showed that in three industrial 
states that have reported, men’s and women’s 
average wages In manufacturing have never 
gone as high as 65 per cent of men’s wages. 
“Certain recent reports” the bulletin states 
“show that the average wages of women office 
workers ordinarily are at least one-fifth below 
those of men, though the discrepancies are less 
in the more skilled types of work). In states 
that have reported wages of men and women 
clerical workers over a series of years, women 
in office work have received only about 50 to 
60 per cent as much as men.” 

In only 3 of 18 manufacturing occupations 
compared in the inquiry were men and women 
receiving the same hourly pay. Most of the 
women were paid only 385 cents or less an hour, 
“though some of their jobs required a 
considerable degree of dexterity or expertness, 
and though in almost no case did any man 
reported in the plant, no matter in how un- 
skilled a job, receive less than 40 cents an 
hour.” 

Having outlined in detail the various possible 
causes for the low standards of women’s 
wages in the United States, the report states: 

It has been found to be true even when 
women’s output is not less than men’s and 
even though women are performing skilled 
jobs and are known to be especially proficient 
in certain types of work necessary to industry. 
Further, low pay to women cannot be jus- 


tified by their lack of responsibility for the 
support of others, since very many employed 
women have dependents, 

The extent to which women’s wages fall 
below men’s cannot be explained fully by the 
purely economic causes, such as oversupply of 
labour, for their pay remains low even for jobs 
in which they are much in demand. While 
women’s lack of organization undoubtedly 
forms a large factor in keeping their wages 
at low levels, the whole situation scarcely can 
be referred to this cause. 

The conclusion must be that in many in- 
stances the payment of a low wage to women is 
a hangover from the traditional attitude that 
assigns a low money value to work thought 
of as “Women’s work.” Certain jobs so 
designated are paid at a low rate regardless 
of their importance or the skill required; 
others are classified as “light repetitive” work, 
and considered worth only a low wage, regard- 
less of their importance to the mdustry or 
of the tremendous nervous attention they 
require or physical toll they exact. 





Home Improvement Loans 


According to a statement made by 
Honourable Charles A. Dunning, Minister of 
Finance, Home Improvement Plan loans num- 
bered 37,985 amounting to $14,849,134,80 as at 
April 30, 1938. This report shows an increase 
of 1,792 in number of loans and of $662,138.27 
in amount over the figures reported at March 
31, 1988. 

An increase in April of 826 loans amounting 
to $333,105.64 in Ontario brought the grand 
total for that province to 16,789 loans for 
$6,633 897.50. Quebec with an increase of 
275 loans totalling $129,034.84 shows a total 
of 5,614 loans for $2,815,766.71. British 
Columbia holds third position with an increase 
of 231 loans for $71,640.31 bringing the grand 


total for the province to 4,241 loans amounting 
to $1,858,052.55. 
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CANADIAN RAILWAY BOARD OF ADJUSTMENT NO. 1 
SUMMARY OF RECENT DECISIONS 


EPORTS have been received of three cases 
settled recently by the Canadian Railway 
Board of Adjustment No. 1. Earlier decisions 
were outlined in the LaBour GazetTts, October, 
1937, page 1069, and in previous issues; and 
the sixth report of the proceedings of the 
Board, covering the period from October 1, 
1933 to September 30, 1936, was issued as a 
supplement to the February, 1937, issue of the 
Lasour GAZETTE. 


The Board was established under a voluntary 
agreement concluded in 1918, between the 
various railway companies and certain of the 
railway organizations, its original purpose be- 
ing to secure uninterrupted service on the 
railways during the continuance of the war. It 
has power to determine all differences arising 
between the railway companies and the mem- 
bers of any of the six railway brotherhoods 
“including the interpretation of wage schedules 
or agreements having due regard to the rights 
of the several classes of employees and of the 
railways respectively.” 

The Board consists of six representatives of 
the railway companies and six representatives 
of labour, one for each of the following Rail- 
way Brotherhoods: The Brotherhod of Loco- 
motive Engineers; the Brotherhood of Rail- 
way Trainmen; the Order of Railroad Tele- 
graphers; and the Brotherhood of Mainte- 
nance of Way Employees and Railway Shop 
Labourers. 


Case No. 464—The Canadian National Rail- 
ways (Western Region) and the Order of 
Railway Conductors and the Brotherhood 
of Railroad Trainmen. 


This case was to ascertain the proper basis 
of payment of a train crew between Pine 
Falls and Winnipeg in accordance with articles 
in the Conductors’ Schedule and the Train 
men’s Schedule. © 

Joint Statement: 


A conductor and crew were assigned to a 
mixed train run operating Pine Falls to Win- 
nipeg and return to Pine Falls, daily except 
Sunday, under the provisions of a bulletin 
dated at Winnipeg October 26, 1937, desig- 
nating Pine Falls as the home terminal for the 
assignment. 

This crew has been paid on the basis of actual 
miles between Pine Falls and Winnipeg Term- 
inal, with terminal time consumed at Pine 
Falls in either direction, and actual time work- 
ing in Winnipeg Terminal. 


Contention of Employees: 


Article 5, Rule 6, ‘Conductors’ Schedule, and 
Article 5, Rule 1, Trainmen’s Schedule, pro- 
vide that :— 

100 miles or less, eight hours or less, constitute 


a day in through and irregular freight, local 
freight and mixed train service, 


Article 5, Rule 9, Clause A, Conductors’ 
Schedule, and Article 5, Rule 12, Clause A, 
Trainmen’s schedule provide that:— 

Conductors and/or trainmen switching or de- 
layed at terminals or turn around points will 
be paid for actual time so occupied at through 
freight rates. This time will be in addition to 
mileage or hours made on trip. 

The Company is conceded the right to make 
an assignment in assigned mixed train service, 
designating the terminal or terminals for such 
an assignment. 

The Employeees contend that the crew on 
this assignment should be paid the minimum 
day of 100 miles between Pine Falls and Win- 
nipeg plus time working or delayed at each 
terminal, under the provisions of Article 5, 
Rule 6, Conductors’ Schedule, and Article 5, 
Rule 1, Trainsmen’s Schedule; or on the basis 
of actual miles between Pine Falls and the 
Winnipeg Terminal in each direction, plus 
terminal time at Pine Falls and all time at the 
turn around point, which in this instance would 
be Winnipeg, in accordance with Article 5, 
Rule 9, Clause A, Conductors’ Schedule, and 
Article 5, Rule 12, Clause A, ‘Trainmen’s 
Schedule. 


Contention of the Company: 


The Company contended that this con- 
ductor and crew were assigned to a mixed 
train run operating Pine Falls to Winnipeg 
and return, daily except Sunday, in accordance 
with a bulletin dated at Winnipeg, October 26, 
1937. The crew are laid up each night at Pine 
Falls. 

On the assignment in question the train was 
scheduled to leave Pine Falls at 8.00K, ar- 
riving Winnipeg at 11.20K. Leave Winnipeg 
17.00K, arriving Pine Falls at 20.20K, daily 
except Sunday. 

Article 5, Rule 6, of Conductors’ Schedule, 
and Article 5, Rule 1, of Trainmen’s Schedule, 
reads as follows:— 

“One hundred (100) miles, or less, eight (8) 
hours or less, to constitute a day, in through 
and irregular freight, local freight, and mixed 
train service.” 

This is assigned service, and no duties are 
required of the crew in Winnipeg from the 
time they book in until they report for the 
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return portion of the trip. On the trip in 
question, which is typical of the assignment, 
the crew were paid 2044 miles and as the 
payment made is in excess of the minimum 
set forth in Article 5, Rule 6, and Article 
5, Rule 1, of the Conductors’ and Trainmen’s 
Schedules, respectively, the railway contends 
that the conductor and crew have been cor- 
rectly paid. 

The Company cannot agree that Article 5, 
Rule 9, Clause A, of the Conductors’ Schedule, 
and Article 5, Rule 12, Clause A, of the Train- 
men’s Schedule applies to the time in Winnipeg 
during which no service is required of the 
crew (approximately three hours and twenty 
minutes). 

Neither can the Company agree that under 
the conditions of assigned service the agreec- 
ment with the employees contemplates the 
payment of two minimum days allowances for 
the round trip between Pine Falls and Win- 
nipeg. 

General Statement and Decision 

Representatives of the Employees and rep- 
resentatives of the Company appeared before 
the Board and submitted additional oral in- 
formation. The claim of the Employees was 
sustained. 


Case No. 465—The Canadian National Rail- 
ways (Central Region) and Order of 
Railroad Telegraphers. 


This case relates to the extent to which 
the Railway is responsible for furnishing heat, 
fuel and light for a station agent at Sebring- 
ville. On June 30, 1937, the agency at Sebring- 
ville became vacant, and a bulletin, reading 
as follows, was issued under date of July 
9, 1987:— 

“Applications will be received up until noon 
July 18, for the position of Agent at Sebring- 
ville, salary $185 per month. House, fuel and 
light will not be furnished by the Railway.” 

Claim by the Agent for an allowance of 
$7.50 per month in lieu of house, fuel and light 
was declined. 


Contention of Employees: 
- Article 18 of the Telegraphers’ schedule 
agreement, in part, reads as follows:— 


“Clause (A) :— 

“At stations where dwelling, fuel and light are 
provided, the Agent’s dwelling will be reserved 
for the use of the Agent and his family, unless 
he elects to reside elsewhere, in which event the 
permanently appointed telegrapher having a 
family will have first choice in order of seniority. 


“Clause (¢):— 

“Railways will keep such dwellings in good 
repair. Occupants must keep such dwellings 
and surroundings clean and must pay for re- 
pairs other than those due to ordinary wear 
and tear. Where necessary repairs are re- 
quested, such repairs will, when practicable, be 
made within thirty (30) days.” 


Article 22 of the Telegraphers’ schedule agree- 
ment, in part reads as follows:— 


“Station Position Rat 
“Sebringville... .. Agent $135 a ie ed 
The employees contend that when the 


present schedule agreement was negotiated with 
the Railways, and the basic rate at Sebring- 
ville, Ontario, was agreed to, it was done with 
the understanding that dwelling, fuel and light 
was provided at this point, and would continue 
to be provided, as agreed by the Railway; 
and, therefore, the dwelling, fuel and light 
should have been included in the bulletin 
issued. 

In the exchange of correspondence in con- 
nection with this matter, it has developed 
that on account of the cost of repairs to this 
dwelling, the railways consider they should not 
be put to the expense, and obviously, in order 
to avoid the responsibility agreed to in 1927, 
Clause (c) Article 18, all that is considered 
necessary is to omit the dwelling, fuel and 
light from the bulletins. The employees con- 
tend that this cannot be done during the life- 
time of this agreement, and respectfully ask 
that the repairs be made and this agency be 
rebulletined with dwelling, fuel and light. 


Contention of Company: 


This claim is apparently submitted on 
account of an allowance of $7.50 per month 
having been made to the previous occupant 
of the position, particulars of whose case are 
as follows:— 

On May 7, 1935, the previous occupant of 
this position who had been filling the position 
of agent at Centralia at a rate of $139 per 
month, succeeded as agent at Sebringville 
(being the successful applicant on bulletin 
advertising that agency at the rate of $135 per 
month with HF. & L.). Shortly after his 
appointment he advised that the condition 
of the dwelling was such that he had decided 
not to occupy same. 


A claim was submitted for an allowance in 
lieu of H.F. & L. as he had bid in the posi- 
tion with the understanding that H.F. & L. 
would be furnished by the Railway, and had 
he been aware that the house was practically 
uninhabitable, it was questionable if he would 
have left the agency at Centralia where the 
rate was $139 per month, to take the agency 
at Sebringville where the rate was $135 per 
month. Under the circumstances, it was felt 
that special consideration should be extended 
to him and an allowance of $7.50 per month 
was made to him. 

The schedules that were in effect on the 
former Grand Trunk lines, which included the 
Stratford Division, prior to the current 
schedule, show a differential of $5 per month 
in the minimum rates for agencies where 
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H.F. & L. were furnished by the Railway, as 
compared with agencies where H.F. & L. were 
not furnished by the Railway, and nominal 
deductions of five or ten cents per month were 
made for rent, the deduction for Sebringville 
being five cents per month. When the current 
Telegraphers schedule was negotiated $5 per 
month was added to the rates for agencies on 
former Grand Trunk lines where H.F. & L. 
were furnished by the Railway, and the follow- 
ing rule was incorporated in the schedule:— 

Article 18, Rule (B):— 

“Where Railway’s dwelling is occupied by the 


Telegrapher, deductions will be made on the 
payroll at the rate of $5 per month. 


The agreed Memorandum of Understanding 
in connection with the above-mentioned rule 
reads as follows:— 

“Where a Telegrapher vacates the dwelling 
provided by the Railways, the deduction of $5 
per month will not thereafter be made from 
his wages on the payrolls, and he will no longer 
be entitled to free fuel and light.” 


The condition of the dwelling at Sebring- 
ville is not the result of neglect, but is due 
to the age of the building, it having been 
constructed in 1874 on a post foundation with 
no basement. The building would have to be 
practically rebuilt to put it in habitable con- 
dition. The current schedule contains no pro- 
vision requiring the Railway to replace build- 
ings that have worn out or been destroyed, nor 
does it specify that any allowance shall be 
made where the railway discontinues furnish- 
ing H.F. & L. The Railway has discontinued 
furnishing H.F. & L. at a number of stations 
as the result of fires or the age of the build- 
ing, and it has not been the practice to make 
special allowances for adjustments in rates of 
pay, unless the rate of the agencies involved 
was less than that of agencies of similar 
classes in which cases an upward adjustment 
was made. The rate of $1385 per month at 
Sebrineville is in excess of the rates for posi- 
tions of similar classes on the Stratford Divis- 
ion, where H.F. & L. is not furnished by the 
Railway. 

The present occupant of the position was 
aware of the rate of pay at the time he bid in 
the position, and was also aware that the 
Railway had discontinued furnishing H.F. & 
L. at Sebringville. The present agent at 
Sebringville, for family reasons, is boarding at 
Sebringville and does not require a house at 
that point. 

The claim for a special allowance or an 
upward adjustment in the rate of pay is not 
justified in this case, and it is respectfully re- 
quested that the claim be denied. 


General Statement and Decision: 

Representatives of the Company and the 
Employees appeared before the Board and 
presented additional oral evidence. 
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Under all the circumstances which de- 
veloped at the hearing, the Board decides that 
some adjustment should be made in the rate 
of pay for the position of Agent at Sebring- 
ville. 


Case No. 466—Canadian Pacific Railway 
(Western Lines) and the 


Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers. 


This is a question of the right of Engineers 
to promptly reduce the number of Engineers 
on their working lists, following regular mileage 
checks and “setbacks” from Engineers’ assign- 
ments. 


Joint Statement of Facts: 


For a number of years when necessary to 
make a reduction in the number of spare 
engineers at Winnipeg, it has been customary 
to advertise by bulletin such reduction and 
allow a period of about 64 hours to elapse 
in which the men who are being cut off the 
spare ‘board can indicate their preference under 
their seniority rules and before they are 
placed on the job selected. This practice 
became unsatisfactory to the engineers, and 
beginning in May, 1936, request was made of 
the Company that the practice be discon- 
tinued, and that in the future when reductions 
from the engineers’ spare list are necessary 
the engineers thus demoted be permitted to 
immediately exercise their seniority as firemen, 
in accordance with Clause (a) Article 31. 

The Company has declined to grant the 
request. 


Contention of the Engineers: 


Clause (a) Article 31 reads as follows:— 

(a) When, from any cause, it becomes neces- 
sary to reduce the number of engineers from 
the engineers’ working lists, on any seniority 
district, those taken off may, if they so elect, 
displace any Fireman their junior on that 
seniority district under the following condi- 
tions:— 

First:—That no reductions will be made so 
long as those in assigned or extra pasenger 
Service are earning the equivalent of 4,000 
miles per month, in assigned, pooled or chain 
gang freight, or other service paying freight 
rates, are averaging the equivalent of 3,200 
miles per month; on the road extra list are 
averaging the equivalent of 3,200 miles per 
month. 

“Second:—That when reductions are made 
they shall be in reverse order of seniority.” 


There are in reality two features in the 
complaint, which refer to as First, complaint 
that when assignments are discontinued the 
men off such discontinued assignments, or their 
equivalent, are added to the engineers’ spare 
list until complaint made and advertised for 
64 hours, and Second, that when reductions are 
determined upon, they are not made effective 
for 64 hours. 
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First:—When a check of mileage made by 
engineers has indicated there should be, say 
10 engineers on the list, and subsequently there 
are a number of assignments discontinued, the 
engineers who have thus lost such assignments, 
are, under the practice complained of, added 
to the spare list, and the spare list is con- 
“sequently required to carry the additional 
load until 64 hours after complaint is made by 
local chairman of engineers. 

We contend that when a check of the mileage 
has been made, and the number of spare 
engineers has been determined upon, such 
number should not be increased by reason of 
assignments being discontinued, but that when 
assignments are discontinued, the men thus 
affected should exercise their seniority, and 
that for every man demoted to the engineers’ 
spare list there should be one engineer demoted 
at once to position of firing. 

Second:—When a check of mileage made by 
the engineers on the spare list has indicated 
that a reduction in their number is warranted, 
we contend that those cut off should be per- 
mitted to exercise their seniority as firemen 
at once. When this is not permitted such 
men must either be out of employment en- 
tirely during the waiting period, or if they 
are continued on. the Engineers’ spare list 
during the waiting period, such spare list is 
carrying, during that period more men than 
is warranted by a check of the mileage, as 
provided in Article 31. We, therefore, con- 
tend our request is in keeping with the lan- 
guage, interpretation and understanding of 
Article 31. 


Contention of the Company: 


The Article in the Schedule of the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Firemen and Engine- 
men corresponding to Article 31 (a) is worded 
identically with that of the Engineers’ Sche- 
dule. The article does not place any obliga- 
tion on the Company to make changes imme- 
diately, and the Company believes that rea- 
sonable time should be allowed in making 
adjustments to avoid unnecessary confusion. 

When complaint was made by the Engineers 
relative to this matter, the Company made a 
survey of the situation to ascertain if any 
changes could be made which would be more 
satisfactory to all concerned. 

The men at Winnipeg have a large promo- 
tion territory, which includes fourteen sub- 
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divisions outside of the terminal and yard 
assignments in the terminal varying from 45 
to 70 depending on the volume of business. 
Because of delay on the part of some of the 
men in indicating their preference, and be- 
cause of the fact that many of them might at 
the time be out of the terminal, resulting in 
some uncertainty as to their desires, the Com- 
pany is reluctant to put into effect any ar- 
rangement which would curtail the time which 
it has to make these readjustments. 

The Firemen’s Organization, learning of the 
proposal, took a very definite position in oppo- 
sition to any change being made in the long 
standing practice. —The men reduced obviously 
must take positions as firemen and in so doing 
they would be brought within the classes of 
service in which the Firemen’s Organization is 
concerned. | 

The Company has made a careful check to 
determine whether the engineers have been 
subjected to low mileage or losses by reason 
of the present arrangement, and the investiga- 
tion has developed the fact that in all in- 
stances the spare engineers have been making 
well over the minimum mileage called for by 
the mileage limitation arrangement. 


In the circumstances, the Company feels 
that the Engineers have not shown that any 
sound or reasonable cause prevails for adopting 
the change they request; because of this, 
coupled with the fact that as the long standing 
existing practice is acceptable to the Company 
and to the Firemen, it is the opinion that no 
change should be made. 


General Statement: 


It developed at the hearing held on April 
12 that the question, at issue, as explained by 
the representative of the Employees, was not 
entirely as contained in the joint statement . 
of facts and the original submission by the 
Employees, but is simply a question of the 
right of Engineers to promptly reduce the 
number of Engineers on their working lists, 
following regular mileage checks and “set- 
backs” from Engineers’ assignments. 


Decision 


The claim of the Engineers to promptly 
reduce the working lists of Engineers, follow- 
ing regular mileage checks and “setbacks” from 
Engineers’ assignments, is sustained. 
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CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAYS EMPLOYEES’ BOARD OF 
ADJUSTMENT No. 2 


Summary of Recent Decisions 


EPORTS have been received of five cases 

recently settled by the Canadian National 
Railways Employees’ Board of Adjustment 
No. 2. Outlines of previous cases were given 
in the Lasour Gazxrts, January, 1938, page 16, 
and in previous issues. 

The issue of August, 1930, contained a gen- 
eral summary of the proceedings of the Board, 
covering the period from January 1, 1928, to 
December 31, 1929; and a similar summary of 
proceedings from September 1, 1925 (the date 
of the inception of the Board), to December 
31, 1927, appeared in the issue of October, 
1928, page 1060. The text of the memorandum 
of the agreement made between the railways 
and the employees concerned for the estab- 
lishment of the Board was given in these 
summaries. 

The Canadian National Railways Employees’ 
Board of Adjustment No. 2 was established 
for the purpose of disposing of outstanding 
grievances or disputes that might arise from 
the application, non-application or interpreta- 
tion of the schedule of working conditions for 
“Clerks and other Classes of Employees as 
herein named,” which are not adjusted be- 
tween the officers of the railway and the repre- 
sentatives of the employees. The members of 
the Board are appointed for a term of one 
year, subject to reappointment. The Board is 
composed of four members selected by the 
management and four members selected by 
the representatives of the employees concerned. 
The decisions of the Board are binding upon 
the parties to the agreement. Provision was 
made, in the agreement constituting the 
Board, for the appointment of an arbitrator 
in any case in which the Board might be un- 
able to agree upon an award. The ruling of 
the arbitrator becomes the decision of the 
Board. 


Case No. 152—Operating Department (Cen- 
tral Region) 

This dispute concerns the assignment of a 
junior employee to the amalgamated position 
of Stores Clerk and Locomotive Foreman’s 
Cierk, South Parry, Ontario. 


Employees’ Contention: 

Effective March 1, 19338, the position of 
stores clerk, rated at $130 per month, and the 
position of Locomotive Foreman’s Clerk, rated 
at $120 per month, South Parry, were amal- 
gamated. Prior to that date the position of 
Locomotive Foreman’s Clerk was filled by an 
employee with seniority date of August 17, 


1917, while the position of Stores Clerk was 
filled by an employee with seniority date of 
January 3, 1922. When the management first 
decided to amalgamate these two positions 
the employee who held the seniority date of 
August 17, 1917, was decided upon as the em- 
ployee to be retained, presumably on account 
of him being the senior employee, but subse- 
quent negotiations between the Stores and 
Mechanical Departments resulted in the em- 
ployee with the seniority date of January 3, 
1922, being retained. The senior employee 
was then obliged to exercise his seniority to a 
position at Capreol, held by an employee who 
also had more service than January 3, 1922. 

Article 8, Rule (k) of the Schedule for 
“Clerks and Other Classes of Employees” 
reads in part “ When reducing forces, senior 
employees with sufficient ability to perform the 
work will be retained.” The intent of that 
rule was unquestionably to protect the senior 
employee in the event of the Management 
deciding to reduce staff. 

The employees contended that when the two 
positions were amalgamated, the employee 
with seniority date of August 17, 1917, should 
have been retained on the amalgamated posi- 
tion in compliance with Article 3, Rule (k) 
of the schedule. 


Railway's Contention: 


Due to the decrease in the volume of work at 
South Parry the position of Locomotive Fore- 
man’s Clerk, rated at $120 per month, was 
abolished, effective March 1, 1933, and a por- 
tion of the work formerly performed by the 
occupant of this position, amounting to ap- 
proximately 24 hours per day, is being taken 
eare of by the Stores Clerk at South Parry, 
rated at $130 per month. The position of 
Locomotive Foreman’s Clerk was filled by an 
employee holding a seniority date of August 
17, 1917, in the seniority group of clerical 
forces in the Mechanical Department on the 
Northern Ontario District; the position of 
stores clerk is held by an employee with a 
seniority standing of January 3, 1922, in the 
Stores Department seniority group under the 
District Storekeeper at Toronto. The former 
Locomotive Foreman’s clerk exercised his 
seniority in a position belonging to the senior- 
ity group of clerical forces in the Mechanical 
Department on the Northern Ontario Dis- 
trict, in accordance with Article 3, Rule (k) 
of the Schedule for Clerks and Other Classes 
of Employees, which reads, in part, “In re- 
ducing forces, senior employees with sufficient 
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ability to perform the work will be retained.” 
The intent of this rule is to protect the senior 
employees to positions belonging to their 
seniority group. The position at South Parry 
is primarily that of Stores Clerk, the work 
performed for the Mechanical Department 
being only incidental to that performed for 
the Stores Department and the position must 
be considered as one belonging to the Stores 
Department group. To permit the Mechanical 
Department employee to displace the Stores 
Department employee would be tantamount 
to transferrimg from the Stores Department 
group to the Mechanical Department’s Clerical 
group a position which properly belongs to 
the Stores Department group. To accede to 
the request of the employees would in effect 
be establishing a new rule. Accordingly, the 
Railways maintained that the contention of the 
employees was not justified and should be 
denied. 
General Statement: 

This case was heard on September 18, 19384, 
when it was recommended that the three Gen- 
eral Chairmen and the Railway’s Representa- 
tive meet for the purpose of establishing a 
basis for a mutual settlement of this case and 
similar cases which may come up in future. 
As no report is before the Board at this date 
it is decided to delete the case from the 
agenda. 


Case Ne. 185—Operating Department (At- 
Jantic Region) 


This case involves the right of the Railway 
to retain in service an employee qualified to 
perform the various duties of an amalgamated 
position occasioned by a reduction in staff. 


Employees’ Contention: 


Article 1, Item 3, of the Schedule for Clerks 
and Other Classes of Employees, embraces the 
position of freight checker. Article 1, Rule 
(b) of the schedule defines the word “ Em- 
ployee ” which is used throughout the various 
rules of the agreement. A telegrapher is not 
an employee within the meaning of the afore- 
said schedule. Article 3, Rule (a) of the 
schedule defines the seniority and promotion 
groups of employees. The position of freight 
checker is included in Seniority Group No. 3 
on each Superintendent’s Division. 

The employees referred to in this rule are 
employees holding seniority rights under the 
schedule for Clerks and Other Classes of Em- 
ployees, and as one of these employees is a 
telegrapher and does not hold any seniority 
rights under that schedule, we contend that he 
is not entitled to the position of freight checker 
at Chatham, and that he should be removed 
from the position forthwith and the senior 


qualified employee under the schedule for 
Clerks and Other Classes assigned to the 
position. 

Railways’ Contention: 


Prior to reduction at Chatham the staff con- 
sisted of agent, operator, clerk and freight 
checker. When the reduction was made it was 
necessary to retain the operator for the hand- 
ling of train orders. The staff now consists of 
agent, operator and clerk. 

The Railway contends that an agent or oper- 
ator can be used to assist in all the station 
duties. The freight checker is not qualified 
to handle train orders and, even if so qualified, 
could not, under the agreement between the 
Railway and the Telegraphers, be used to 
handle train orders. 

It is therefore requested that the claim of 
the employees be denied. 


General Statement: 


This case was heard on June 15, 1937, at 
which time both parties to the dispute ap- 
peared before the Board and gave oral evi- 
dence. The case was referred back to the 
disputants for additional information. The 
evidence submitted showed that an operator 
must be retained for the handling of train 
orders. 

Decision: 


The claim of the employees was denied. 


Case No. 191—Operating Department (Cen- 
tral Region) 


This dispute related to an employee classified 
as Assistant Foreman at Tiffin Elevator No. 2 
whose rate was $170 per month, up to June, 
1930, when the position was abolished due to 
the material decrease in the volume of grain 
being handled through the elevator. When his 
position was abolished he exercised his senior- 
ity to the position of Chief Weighman, in 
which capacity he was intermittently employed 
until December 9, 1936. Prior to December 9, 
1936, the supervisory staff at Tiffin Elevator 
consisted of an Elevator Foreman and a Chief 
Engineer. The Elevator Foreman was retired 
on pension December 8, 1936, and the entire 
operation of the elevator was placed under the 
supervision of the Chief Engineer. Effective 
December 9, 1936, the employee who had occu- 
pied the position of Assistant Foreman at $170 
per month and who was later intermittently 
employed as Chief Weighman at a rate of 
55 cents per hour, was placed on a salary of 
$135 per month to cover all services rendered, 
and classified as Assistant Foreman. The 
claim is for pay at the rate of $170 per month, 


‘plus overtime, for the period December 9, 1936, 


to May 31, 19387. 
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Employees’ Contention: 

The schedule rate applicable to the position 
of Assistant Foreman, Elevator No. 2, Tiffin, 
which this employee filled up to June, 1930, 
when it was abolished, is $170 per month. 

The employee, it was stated, was re- 
appointed to the Assistant Foreman’s position 
on December 9, 1936, and continued to fill the 
position until it was abolished on May 81, 
1937, but instead of being paid the schedule 
rate of $170 per month, plus overtime, he was 
paid a rate of $185 per month to cover all 
services performed. On one day in particular 
his earnings were less than those of the men 
under his supervision on account of their being 
paid overtime. 

The employees further contended that in 
view of the fact that the schedule rate applic- 
able to the position is $170 per month, the 
employee in question should be paid that 
rate for the period December 9, 1936, to May 
ak, L937: 


Railway’s Contention: 


The wage scale of the schedule for clerks, 
etc., effective May 1, 1927, showed a position 
of Assistant Foreman, rate $170 per month, at 
Elevator No. 2, Tiffin, Ont. This position was 
not included in the wage scale of the current 
schedule as the position had been abolished 
prior to the date on which the wage scale was 
compiled. 

Prior to 1930 a large volume of grain was 
handled through the elevator and we had a 
considerable staff employed there. The volume 
of grain handled gradually decreased, and in 
1936 only some two million bushels of grain 
were handled, and only a skeleton staff, work- 
ing reduced hours, was maintained. The em- 
ployment of an Assistant Foreman is only 
necessary when there is a considerable volume 
of grain being handled, and the employee in 
question might very well have been left with 
his former classification of Chief Weighman 
at a rate of 55 cents per hour, and treated the 
same as the shipper, legman and chief grain 
distributor. It was anticipated that with the 
opening of navigation in 1937 grain would 
again commence to move through the elevator, 
and to provide some regularity of employ- 
ment for the experienced men in the interim, 
arrangements were made to place this em- 
ployee on a salary of $135 per month to cover 
all services rendered, and to allow one shipper, 
one legman and one chief grain distributor, all 
rated at 55 cents per hour, a minimum of four 
hours per day, exclusive of Sundays and holi- 
days, until the opening of the navigation 
season in 1937. Due to lack of any grain 
movements these four employees were laid 
off May 31, 1937. 

The position of Assistant Foreman between 
December 9, 1936, and May 31, 1937, is not 


comparable with the position of Assistant 
Foreman previous to June, 1930, rated at $170 
per month, and there is no justification for 
the claim. 

General Statement 


This case was heard on November 16, 1937, 
at which time both parties presented addi- 
tional oral evidence. As no decision could be 
reached it was agreed that the case would be 
referred to arbitration. The Board is now ad- 
vised that a satisfactory settlement has been 
reached by the parties to the dispute and the 
General Chairman’s request to withdraw this 
case from the Board is acceded to. 


Case No. 192—Operating Department (Cen- 
tral Region) 


This claim is for a change in the seniority 
date of a clerk on the Levis Division Superin- 
tendent’s seniority list for clerical forces. 


Employees’ Contention: 


The employees contend that all time re- 
corded on the employee’s service record as 
labourer was devoted to clerical work in the 
Roadmaster’s Office at Levis from May 25, 
1919, to February 25, 1924. The clerical work 
he performed is covered by the schedule for 
“Clerks and Other Classes of Employees” 
and under Article 8, Rule (b) of that schedule, 
he is entitled to seniority from May 25, 1919. 
He performed the duties of a Roadmaster’s 
Clerk from November 6, 1923, to November 15, 
1923, inclusive, but this period of service does 
not appear on his service record for the reason 
that he was not paid for that period of service 
until January, 1924. He kept a record of the 
time he worked for the railway in 1928, and a 
note which appears in his personal notebook 
shows that he worked as a relieving clerk from 
November 5, 1923, to November 15, 1923, and 
that he would be paid for this period as a 
labourer when extra men were employed. 
After thoroughly investigating the claim and 
reviewing the conclusive evidence submitted 
in corroboration thereof, the Superintendent 
recommended that this employee be accorded 
seniority from May 25, 1919. The General 
Superintendent conceded that the employee 
did clerical work during the periods he is 
recorded as a labourer, but on account of him 
not being recorded as having worked as either 
a labourer or as a clerk in 1923, he declined to 
alter his present seniority date of May 3, 1924. 

The employees contend that as this em- 
ployee performed clerical work covered by the 
aforementioned schedule each year from May 
25, 1919, to date, under Article 8, Rule (6), 
and the understandings which have been nego- 
tiated since that schedule became effective, he 
is entitled to seniority from May 25, 1919. 
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Ralway’s Contention: 


It has been contended that during the time 
that this employee’s service record shows that 
he was employed as a labourer he was actu- 
ally performing clerical work. Even if this 
contention were conceded, his claim would 
not be justified inasmuch as payrolls indicate 
that he performed no work as a clerk or 
labourer between November 238, 1922, and 
January 1, 1924—a period of thirteen (13) 
months—and consequently, even if he had 
accumulated any prior clerical seniority he 
could not be given credit for same, as to do so 
would be contrary to Article 3, Rule (l) of the 
schedule. Furthermore, Article 3, Rule (b), 
provides that seniority lists shall be open for 
protests for sixty days from date of posting. 
The lists were posted regularly, as required by 
Article 3, Rule (b), and no protest was entered 
by this employee until January, 1935. 


General Statement 


Both parties appeared before the Board and 
gave additional oral evidence in support of 
‘heir respective contentions. 


Decision 


The claim of the employees is sustained. 


Case No. 193—Sleeping and Dining Car 
Services (Central Region) 


This case was to determine the proper 
seniority date to be given a certain Sleeping 
Car Porter now resident at Montreal, P.Q. 


Employees’ Contention: 


The Montreal District was not established 
until three years after this Porter came to 
Montreal, therefore he was not transferred 
under any agreement. The position of Linen 
Porter filled by this employee from March 11, 
1920, to June 5, 1927, is covered by the 
schedule for “Clerks and Other Classes of 
Employees,’ under which this Porter held 
seniority rights for all of his service as a Linen 
Porter. The Road Employees’ Schedule 
(Sleeping and Dining Car Service) does not 
contain any provision under which an em- 
ployee can be allowed seniority for service 
under another wage agreement. On the other 
hand Article 2, Rule (d) of the Sleeping and 
Dining Car Employees’ Schedule provides 
that an employee’s seniority shall count from 
the date of last entry into the service in a 
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position covered by this schedule. The details 
of the Porter’s service were not known to the 
Committee until receipt of a certified copy of 
his service record on November 23, 1937, con- 
sequently action could not be taken until the 
correct information was received. 

The employees contend that under Article 2, 
Rules (d) and (f) of the Sleeping and Dining 
Car Employees’ Schedule, the Porter in ques- 
tion is entitled to seniority as a Sleeping and 
Parlor Car Porter from June 5, 1927, only, and 
that the seniority list should be corrected to 
read accordingly. 


Railway’s Contention: 


From July 5, 1919, the date this Porter was 
first employed, until May 1, 1923, he came 
directly under the jurisdiction of the Superin- 
tendent of this department on the Atlantic 
Region at Halifax, as there was at that time 
no Superintendent of the department located 
at Montreal. When the Quebec District of 
the Sleeping and Dining Car Department was 
formed, with headquarters at Montreal, on 
April 1, 1928, all employees of the Atlantic 
Region stationed at Montreal or running into 
Montreal who wished to do so were transferred 
to the Quebec District under the jurisdiction 
of the Superintendent at Montreal with full 
seniority rights, under a properly constituted 
agreement. This Porter transferred to the 
Quebec District under this arrangement, effec- 
tive May 1, 1923. On June 5, 1927, he re- 
sumed duty as a sleeping car porter. When 
the seniority list for the year 1928 was being 
compiled his present seniority date was agreed 
to by the Local Chairman of the Porters’ 
Grievance Committee. In 1929 the General 
Chairman, Local Chairman and Superintend- 
ent set a seniority date of July 5, 1919, for 
this Porter. 

The Railway further contended that the 
seniority date of this Porter is correctly shown 
on the seniority list as mutually agreed be- 
tween the employees’ representatives and the 
Superintendent at Montreal, and that it would 
not be fair to now deprive him of this stand- 
ing which at the request of the employees’ 
representatives was granted him ten years ago, 
and consequently the employees’ claim to have 
the seniority date changed is not justified. 

General Statement and Decision 

Both parties appeared before the Board and 
gave additional oral evidence in support of 
their respective contentions. The claim of the 
employees is sustained. 
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LABOUR LEGISLATION IN MANITOBA, ONTARIO, QUEBEC 
AND SASKATCHEWAN 


At the recent sessions of the Legislatures of 
Manitoba, Ontario, Quebec and Saskatchewan 
there were enacted a considerable number of 


labour and industry. This new provincial 
legislation is outlined herewith. Labour legis- 
lation enacted recently in Alberta will be re- 


viewed in the June issue of the Lasour 
measures and amendments of importance to Gaznrre. 
Manitoba 


The Manitoba Legislature, sitting from De- 
cember 9 to March 23, passed new statutes to 
regulate trade schools and to consolidate the 
Acts concerning old age pensions and pensions 
for the blind. Amendments were made in Acts 
concerning wages, conciliation in teachers’ dis- 
putes, child welfare, education, unemployment 
relief and working conditions of railway em- 
ployees. 

Minimum Weges 


Several amendments were made in The Fair 
Wage Act, enacted first i: 1916. Until 1934, 
the statute applied only to workmen employed 
in the construction of public works. The Act 
enabled the Minister, on the recommendation 
of the Fair Wage Board, to fix minimum 
wages and maximum hours for persons em- 
ployed on such works, the rates and hours 
not to be less favourable to the employees 
than the terms fixed in collective agreements. 
In 1934, private construction of more than $100 
value in towns of more than 2,000 population 
was brought within the Act and the Govern- 
ment was given power to apply it to such 
works in any part of the province. 


As amended in 1938 to add Part II to the 
Act, it applies also to barbering, hairdressing, 
printing, engraving, and dry cleaning and any 
branch or combination of these. Further, the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council is given power 
to declare, on the recommendation of the 
Minister, any industry not covered by Part I 
to be within Part II. The Bill as presented 
to. the Legislature, would have applied directly 
to any industry except mining and agriculture. 

Where any industry has been brought under 
Part II by Order in Council, the Minister may 
authorize the Fair Wage Board or a special 
board to recommend in writing a schedule of 
wages and hours, and for this purpose to in- 
quire into the conditions of employment and 
convene a conference of employers and em- 
ployees to negotiate a schedule satisfactory to 
both parties. 

The procedure for fixing wages and hours is 
similar to that laid down in the Industrial 
Standards Acts of Alberta, Nova Scotia, On- 
tario, and Saskatchewan. A schedule may 
establish the maximum hours in a day or week, 
the minimum rates of wages, the particular 


days or hours of the day for performance of 
work and the rates of wages and conditions 
governing overtime work, and classify em- 
ployees for these purposes. It may fix the time 
during which the schedule is to remain in force 
and define any terms used in it. 


When a schedule has been agreed upon and 
submitted to the Minister, if he approves it, 
the Lieutenant-Governor in Council on his 
recommendation may declare it in force and 
binding on all employers and employees in the 
industry and area designated, until repealed 
or for the period stipulated in the schedule, 
and thereafter until a new schedule has come 
into operation or until ten days after notice 
has been published by the Minister declaring 
it no longer in effect. In providing for the 
continuous operation of a schedule until re- 
pealed, the Manitoba Act is unlike the Indus- 
trial Standards Acts. 


Schedules are effective ten days after pub- 
lication in the Manitoba Gazette. Wages for 
anyone to whom the Minimum Wage Act ap- 
plies are not to be less, or hours more than 
under the orders under that Act. The Act 
does not apply to employees of the Manitoba 
Government or of any commission appointed 
by the Government or to municipal employees. 

When a schedule has been in force 12 months 
or less, if the Minister believes there is reason 
to do so, the Fair Wage.Board or other person 
designated by the Minister may convene a new 
conference of employers and employees to con- 
sider conditions in the industry and such con- 
ference may agree upon a new or amended 
schedule. 

Employers are required to keep posted any 
schedule affecting their employees and the 
Minister may require an employer to keep a 
register with the names, addresses and ages 
of his employees as well as information con- 
cerning wages, hours and working conditions 
and to produce any records or documents con- 
sidered necessary. 

A fine of $25 to $100 for the first offence is 
provided for an employer who contravenes 
Part II of the Act or any regulation or 
schedule. For a second or further offence, the 
fine is from $50 to $500. In default of payment 
the employer may be imprisoned for not more 
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than six months as well as being required to 
pay the employee wages and costs. On the 
other hand, an employee who does not observe 
the schedule is liable to a fine of $5 to $25 
or imprisonment for not more than 10 days. 
No prosecution. may be instituted without the 
written consent of the chairman of the Fair 
Wage Board. The provincial Bureau of Labour 
is to enforce Part II and the schedules under it. 

The Minister may establish an advisory 
board of five members for every zone or group 
of zones to which any schedule applies. Two 
members are to be nominated by employers 
and two by employees, with a chairman ap- 
pointed by the Minister. The board may hear 
complaints, give general assistance in carrying 
out the provisions and may fix special mini- 
mum rates for handicapped employees. An 
appeal lies from an advisory board to the 
Deputy Minister of Labour whose decision is 
final. 

The Lieutenant-Governor in Council may 
make regulations for carrying out the Act. 


Wages 


An amendment in the Wages Recovery Act 
makes its provisions for enforcement of the 
payment of wages apply to a warrant of dis- 
tress issued in respect of a claim for payment 
of wages under any Act of the Legislature. 
Another change allows any justice who is sat- 
isfied as to the facts to issue a certificate of 
judgment in case of death, illness, absence or 
resignation of the one who has made the 
order. It is further provided that unless more 
than $20 is involved, or a special loss or 
damage, no appeal is allowed. These amend- 
ments are retroactive and affect pending liti- 
pation. 

Under the Public Schools Act, a minimum 
salary for teachers of $50 for a 20-day month 
is to be paid unless an agreement to the con- 
trary is approved by the Minister. 

An amendment in the Income Taxation Act 
reduced the special tax on wages and income 
other than wages which was imposed in 1933, 
from two per cent to one. 


Hours of Work 


A new section in the Highway Traffic Act 
prohibits a driver being on duty more than 
nine consecutive hours or more than a total 
of 12 in 24 consecutive hours or more than 
six days in a week, except in emergencies. 
These provisions were formerly incorporated 
in an order of the Municipal and Public Utility 
Board of June 24, 1936. 


Vecational Education 


The Trade-Schools Regulation Act, which is 
to come into force on proclamation, is similar 


to the Acts of the same name in Alberta and 
British Columbia and in its main provisions 
it is like the Ontario Trade Schools Regulation 
Act which is summarized below. 


Unemployment Relief 


An amendment in the Winnipeg Charter 
gives the city power to appoint a Commis- 
sioner and set up a Department of Public 
Welfare under the control of a committee of 
council or of council and citizens, of which a 
majority are to be members of council. The 
new department may undertake the work of 
giving relief and general assistance now under 
the jurisdiction of various bodies. 


The committee may have liens created and 
registered against the property of recipients 
of relief, and the city can realize on the 
lien the total amount of the advances made 
with interest at 6 per cent. Advances fraudu- 
lently obtained may be treated as debts to 
the city. 

The Unemployment Relief Loan Act, 1933, 
now authorizes the payment of relief expendi- 
tures out of the Consolidated Revenue Fund 
as well as by loans. The provisions of this 
Act which are to be in effect until April 30, 
1939, give the Lieutenant-Governor in Council 
power to borrow money to assist municipalities 
and to provide for a sinking fund as well as 
enabling municipalities to borrow for relief 
purposes. 

The Health and Public Welfare Act is 
amended to give the Minister power to register 
a lien against the property of a person for 
whom the Government has provided mainten- 
ance, medical or other services, hospitalization 
or burial. Not only is the person who received 
the service liable for the debt but suit may be 
brought against his family or executors. 


Old Age Pensions 


The Old Age and Blind Persons’ Pensions 
Act consolidates the Old Age Pensions Act, 
1928, and the Pensions for the Blind Act, 1935. 
Pensions under the new Act are to be admin- 
istered by the Workmen’s Compensation Board. 


Disputes Between Teachers and School 


Boards 


The Education Department Act was amended 
to provide for a board of conciliation instead 
of a board of reference for disputes between 
teachers and school boards as first provided in 
1920. A board of conciliation is made up in 
the same way as a board of reference, one 
member representing the school trustees and 
one the school teachers with an independent 
chairman. The board of reference could be 
constituted a board of arbitration at the re- 
quest of either party with appeal lying to the 
County Court. 
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The Act as amended lays down more detailed 
provisions for the procedure to be followed by 
the parties and the Minister before referring 
the dispute to the board of conciliation. When 
the Minister has received a statement from 
either party, he may stay any proceedings by 
either side except those provided for in the 
Act. The board is to report its findings to 
the Minister and make recommendations as to 
the payment of costs by the parties. If the 
Minister confirms the findings, they are binding 
on the parties subject to appeal to the County 
Court. 


If, however, the Minister considers the dis- 
pute a proper subject for arbitration, he may 
notify the parties of his decision and each 
party must within 10 days appoint an arbitrator 
and the Arbitration Act is to apply. The 
reference to arbitrators is subject to appeal. 


Co-operative Associations 


An amendment in the Milk Control Act 
stipulates that the prohibition of rebates to 
buyers of milk does not apply to a co-opera- 
tive association to which the Companies Act 
applies. 


Freedom of Asscciation Bill 


A Bill dealing with freedom of association 
failed to pass. It would have been adminis- 


tered by the Minister of Labour who was to 
have power to investigate any complaint from 
an employee or his representative and to de- 
termine the labour union which had the right 
to represent any group of employees. 

The Bill declared the right of employees to 
organize in labour unions and to bargain 
collectively through their union and its officers. 
The collective bargain was to enure for the 
benefit of any employee affected by it, whether 
he was a member of the labour union at the 
time the bargain was entered into or not. 
A penalty was provided for any employer 
who interfered with, restrained, or coerced 
employees in the exercise of their rights under 
the Act or who dominated or interfered with 
a union, discriminated against union men or 
refused or wilfully delayed to bargain col- 
lectively with employees’ representatives as 
provided in the Act. 


Resolutions 


A resolution that the Dominion Government 
be urged to take full responsibility for pro- 
vision of funds to meet payment for unemploy- 
ment relief in all municipalities in Manitoba 
was agreed to. 

Another resolution to the effect that the 
minimum wage fixed by the Minimum Wage 
Board is inadequate was negatived on a vote 
of_3o.to,, 11. 


Ontario 


The Ontario Legislature which opened on 
February 23 and closed on April 8, 1938, en- 
acted statutes dealing with trade schools and 
vocational education, the Labour and’ Industry 
Board, industrial standards, steam _ boilers, 
licensing of workmen, workmen’s compensation, 
unemployment relief, disputes between teachers 
and school boards, and civil service pensions. 


Labour and Industry Board 


The Department of Labour Act was amended 
to reduce the membership of the Labour and 
Industry Board from five to three all of whom 
are to be officers of the Department of Labour. 


Safety Measures 


The powers of the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council to make regulations for the safety of 
workers were extended by another change in 
the same Act to include persons employed in 
the construction of coffer dams and crib work 
in water or other places where pressure of 
sand, water or soil is likely to endanger human 
life. 

By an amendment to the Steam Boilers Act 
regulations made under it need no longer be 
published in the Ontario Gazette but notice 
that they have been made must be gazetted 
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and the regulations will come into force from 
the tenth day after publication of the notice. 
In future, the fee for certificates of inspection 
to be paid by the owner or manufacturer are 
to be fixed by regulation. Formerly, the Act 
fixed a fee of $5 for inspection and the cer- 
tificate. 

An amendment in the Municipal Act pro- 
vides that by-laws may be made by municipal 
councils for licensing and regulating persons 
engaged in the installation of hot air, hot 
water and steam heating equipment of any 
kind. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


By a change in the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act, an additional sum of $125 may be 
paid for expenses in case of death, where it is 
necessary to transfer the body from the place 
of death to the place of interment in Ontario. 


Industrial Standards Act 


An amendment in this Act restricts the pro- 
vision exempting farming and mining opera- 
tions from the Act to include only such opera- 
tions as form part of the agricultural or mining 
industry. 
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Unemployment Relief 


The Unemployment Relief Act, 1935, was 
amended to give to the relief administrator 
in a local municipality and any person ap- 
pointed as his assistant by a city or a township 
bordering on a city with a population of not 
less than 100,000 and to every relief inspector 
appointed by the Department of Public Wel- 
fare power to take affidavits from relief 
applicants. 


Vocational Education 


The Trade-school Regulation Act, 1988, 
which is to come into force on proclamation 
requires schools, including places giving courses 
by correspondence, for the teaching of any 
designated trade, to be licensed by the De- 
partment of Education. 


The Act defines a trade as the skill and 
knowledge requisite for or intended for use 
in the construction, building, repair or opera- 
tion of aeroplanes, steam engines, boilers, in- 
ternal combustion engines or machinery of 
any kind, and any other occupation, calling or 
vocation designated as a trade by the regula- 
tions. A trade-school means any school or 
place where any trade is taught or purported 
to be taught or where any course of study of a 
trade by correspondence is organized, taught 
or purported to be taught other than a uni- 
versity recognized by the Department of Edu- 
cation or a school or course of instruction 
maintained under any Act of the Province. 
Neither does the Act apply to any trade which 
is within the scope of the Apprenticeship Act. 

The Act stipulates that no person shall keep 
or operate any trade-school unless it is regist- 
ered under it and trade-schools now in opera- 
tion must make application for registration to 
the Minister of Education within 30 days after 
the coming into force of the Act. Registration 
must be renewed annually and the Minister 
may issue certificates of registration, which 
he may revoke at any time if he is not satisfied 
that the trade-school is provided with com- 
petent instructors and sufficient equipment to 
teach any specified trade or trades at a rea- 
sonable rate. The Minister has power to 
authorize inspection of any trade-school and 
a penalty is provided for any person obstruct- 
ing such inspection. 

A penalty of not less than $100 and, in de- 
fault of payment, six months’ imprisonment 
is provided for persons keeping a trade-school 
not registered under the Act or teaching any 
trade not specified in his certificate of regis- 
tration or making a contract to instruct in any 
trade other than the contract set out in the 
application for registration or a contract which 
has been approved by the Minister. No person 
not registered under the Act may maintain 
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an action or proceeding in an Ontario Court 
in respect of a contract made in Ontario or 
against any person domiciled in Ontario in con- 
nection with the business of any trade-school. 

The Lieutenant-Governor in Council may 
appoint the necessary officers for carrying out 
the Act and may make regulations prescribing 
the security to be provided by the trade-school 
for performance of its contracts, the accom- 
modation and equipment required, minimum 
hours of instruction, maximum fees, terms of 
payments, controlling advertising; regulating 
the sale of courses of instruction and fixing the 
price of articles produced by the students and 
limiting such sale so as not to compete un- 
fairly with goods produced in any factory or 
shop, fixing the time during which the public 
may obtain service in any trade-school, desig- 
nating any occupation as a trade within the 
Act or exempting any trade, fixing registration 
fees, governing the issue of certificates, etc., 
by the school, providing for annual returns to 
the Minister and generally as to the operation 
and management of trade-schools. 

Under the Continuation Schools Act, where 
agricultural training is provided in accordance 
with the regulations the county council has had 
power to give financial assistance for this pur- 
pose. By an amendment, to be deemed to 
have been in effect since January 7, 1937, when 
an agricultural department is established by 
the Minister of Education in a continuation 
school, the council is required to pay the 
school board $500 annually for this depart- 
ment. 

Training schools for nurses also come under 
stricter government supervision with an 
amendment to the Nurses Registration Act 
prohibiting any person establishing, or con- 
ducting a training school for nurses without 
the written consent of the Minister of Health 
under a penalty of from $50 to $100 for the 
first offence and from $100 to $500 for the 
second: offence. 


Disputes Between Teachers and School 
Boards 


The Teachers’ Boards of Reference Act pro- 
vides that, where a teacher employed by a 
school board is dismissed or his engagement 
terminated in a manner not mutually agree- 
able, such teacher or board may, within ten 
days, apply in writing to the Minister of Edu- 
cation for a board of reference, setting forth 
in the application the nature of the dispute. 
The Minister may then and upon receipt of 
any security required by him direct a judge of 
a county or district court to act as chairman 
of a board of reference and direct each party 
to the dispute to appoint a representative and 
if such are not named within ten days the 
judge is to make the appointments. 
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The board is to inquire into the matters 
in dispute and for this purpose, the judge has 
all the powers of a commissioner under the 
Inquiries Act. A report is to be made to the 
Minister and the cost of the board is to be 
awarded by the judge at his discretion. 

It is stipulated that until the time pro- 
vided for applying for a board’ has elapsed or 
until ten days after the Minister has received 
the report of a board, no permanent appoint- 
ment by the board of school trustees may be 
made to replace the teacher in question. 

The Lieutenant-Governor in Council may fix 
the remuneration of the reference board’s mem- 
bers and other items of cost and make regu- 
lations generally for the carrying out of the 
Act. 


Civil Service Superannuation 


The amount paid to the personal representa- 
tives or to a member of the family of an 
employee of the public service, who would 
have been entitled upon retirement to a super- 
annuation allowance but who dies after not 
less than 10 years service, has been changed 
from a lump sum equal to one year’s salary 
based on his average earnings for three years 
to a sum not exceeding his total contributions 
to the Superannuation Fund with interest at 
five per cent. Where the widow dies before 
she has received this amount and there are 
no children under 18 years of age or where 
the employee himself has been superannuated 
but dies before he has received an amount 
equal to his contributions with interest and 
leaves no widow or children under 18, the 
remainder of the amount is to be paid to his 
personal representatives or to a member of 
his family. 

Resolutions 


A resolution regretting that no plan for un- 
employment insurance was laid before the 
Legislature was defeated by a vote of 57 to 22. 


Quebec 


The Quebec Legislature, in session from 
January 26 to April 12, enacted new statutes 
concerning trade unions, vouth training, work- 
men’s compensation and relief for farmers. 
Amendments were made in existing statutes 
dealing with collective agreements, minimum 
wages, pensions, housing of workmen and work- 
men’s compensation. 


Trade Unions and Collective Agreements 


Important changes relating to trade unions 
and collective bargaining were made in the 
Workmen’s Wages Act, 1937, and the Fair 
Wage Act, 1937. The title of the former Act, 
which was a revision of the Collective Labour 
Agreements Extension Act, 1934, was changed 
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again to Collective Labour Agreements <Act. 
The Fair Wage Act was designed as a com- 
plementary measure and vrovides for the fixing 
of wages and hours for workers not covered by 
a collective agreement under the other statute, 
but it does not apply to farm labourers or 
domestic servants. 

In 1937, sections were inserted in both these 
Acts providing a penalty for any person who, 
directly or indirectly, prevented an employee 
from becoming a member of an association. 
In the Fair Wage Act, the section applied also 
to any person who tried to prevent, by threats 
of dismissal or other threats, any person from 
joining an association and, in default of pay- 
ment of the fine that might be imposed on 
conviction, the Act provided for imprisonment. 
These sections are now repealed and the same 
provision is made in each Act. The new sec- 
tion declares it to be an unlawful act for any 
person, to prevent or attempt to prevent, 
directly or indirectly, by threats or otherwise, 
an employee from becoming a member of an 
association or to make “an attempt upon the 
freedom of labour of an employee,” by dis- 
missing him, causing him ‘to be dismissed, trying 
to prevent him from obtaining work because he 
is or is not a member of an association, or 
because he is not a member of a particular 
association. For violation of this section, the 
offender is liable to a maximum fine of $25 
and costs for a first offence and, in default of 
payment, to imprisonment for 15 days in re- 
spect of the fine and eight days in respect 
of the costs. For a second offence, the penalty 
may be a fine of from $25 to $75 and costs 
or imprisonment for one month and 15 days 
on failure to pay the fine and costs respectively. 
Any subsequent offence is punishable by a fine 
of $100 and costs or imprisonment for two 
months for failure to pay the fine and one 
month for not paying the costs. Under both 
Acts, interested parties other than the Minis- 
ter or the Fair Wage Board, in the case of the 
Fair Wage Act, or the joint committee en- 
forcing a collective agreement under the Col- 
lective Labour Agreements Act, can bring 
action only with the written authorization of 
the Attorney-General. 


More power than before is vested in the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council in respect to 
both the Collective Labour Agreements Act 
and the Fair Wage Act. He may now at any 
time amend or revoke a decree making an 
agreement binding under the Collective Labour 
Agreements Act or an crdinance under the 
Fair Wage Act. Formerly, he could take such 
action under the Workmen’s Wages Act only 
at the request of the parties to the agreement. 
As regards the Fair Wage Act, a wage order 
could be cancelled or altered by the Fair Wage 
Board if, in its opinion, conditions had changed 
and if such action was approved by the Lieu- 
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tenant-Governor in Council. As before, in the 
case of both Acts, the amendment or revoca- 
tion takes effect on the date of publication of 
the notice in the Quebec Official Gazette, but 
an amendment in both Acts adds: “or on any 
other date fixed by the Lieutenant-Governor 
in Council.” 

A new provision in both Acts empowers the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council to make a 
decree respecting a collective agreement or a 
wage order, as the case may be, retroactive 
for a period not exceeding four months from 
the date of the agreement or the order. 

Another stipulation which has been made in 
both the Collective Labour Agreements Act 
and the Fair Wage Act relates to work done 
by the provincial Government or by a con- 
tractor for the Government. The Workmen’s 
Wages Act provided that a decree should entail 
a matter of public order and apply to “any 
hire of work of the same nature or kind as 
that contemplated by the agreement.” The 
Fair Wage Act made similar provision: an 
order was to constitute a matter of public 
order and be obligatory for all employers and 
employees in the industry or trade concerned. 
To these sections is added the provision that 
no decree under the Collective Agreements 
Act and no ordinance under the Fair Wage 
Act shall apply, or has applied to the Govern- 
ment of Quebec or its departments or services 
unless such decree or ordinance contain an 
express stipulation to the contrary. Neither 
do they apply or have they applied to work 
done by a third party for the Government 
under a contract providing for a scale of 
minimum wages. 

By a re-wording of a section of the Col- 
lective Labour Agreements Act, it is provided 
that “upon receipt of the petition” for the 
extension of an agreement, the Minister shall 
give notice thereof in the Quebec Official 
Gazette and in both an English and a French 
newspaper. The old section merely stated that 
the Minister was to give notice of the receipt 
of the petition in the three publications. 

The decrees and regulations made under the 
Collective Labour Agreements Extension Act, 
1934, and the joint committees constituted 
under that Act, which were not to be affected 
by the repeal of that Act in 1987, are now 
further declared not to be affected or to have 
been affected by that repeal but are to have 
the effect of decrees, regulations and proceed- 
ings under the Act of 1937 and the committees, 
the rights and powers of joint committees 
under the Act of 1937. These decrees, regu- 
lations and proceedings are, however, subject 
to the new provisions concerning amendments 
and revocation by the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council and application to Government works. 

The amending Acts are not to affect pend- 
ing cases as regards costs. 


An Act to Facilitate the Exercise of Certain 
Rights enables a trade union to be sued by 
summoning one of its officers or by summon- 
ing the “group collectively under the name by 
which is designates itself or is commonly desig- 
nated or known.” 

The Act. applies to “every group of persons 
associated for the carrying out in common of 
any purpose or advantage of an industrial, 
commercial or professional nature” in the 
Province which does not possess a collective 
civil personality recognized by law and is not 
a partnership within the meaning of the Civil 
Code of Quebec. The judgments rendered in 
any action may be executed against all the 
movable or immovable property of such group. 
The Act gives no power to trade unions to 
bring an action. 


The Bill as introduced in the Legislative 
Assembly would have permitted any member, 
instead of any officer, of a trade union to be 
summoned as representing the union and the 
members would have been individually lable 
to pay any damages awarded in addition to 
their collective liability with respect to the 
funds of the union. 


It may be noted that in Quebec the Pro- 
fessional Syndicates Act, enacted in 1924, pro- 
vides that a professional syndicate registered 
in accordance with the Act shall be constituted 
a corporation enjoying civil rights and can sue 
and be sued in the courts. Two-thirds of the 
members of a professional syndicate must be 
British subjects and only British subjects may 
be officers. Trade unions which do not comply 
with the conditions laid down remain, as in the 
other provinces, voluntary associations. There 
is a further difference, however, in that under 
the Quebec Civil Code no person may repre- 
sent another before the Courts whereas in the 
other provinces, the law provides that where 
there are numerous persons having a com- 
mon interest in one matter, one or more of 
such persons may sue or be sued or may be 
authorized by a judge to defend in such action 
on behalf of, or for the benefit of, all persons 
interested. Under this rule trade unions may 
be sued by means of a “representative action.” 
Such an action is unknown to Quebec law. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


Three Bills to amend the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act were introduced. One which 
would have done away with the state system 
of collective liability for workmen’s compensa- 
tion and required workmen to bring action in 
the courts was not enacted. A Bill providing 
for the establishment of a medical board of 
three physicians to review the medical evi- 
dence before the Workmen’s Compensation 
Commission and to appoint an officer to ad- 
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minister the accident fund was approved as 
was also an Act to protect workmen suffering 
from silicosis. The first Act is to come into 
force on proclamation but that concerning 
silicosis became effective when enacted. 

The Lieutenant-Governor in Council is em- 
powered to appoint the medical board, fix the 
salaries of the members, determine their duties 
and lay down the rules of procedure for the 
examination and revision of the medical evi- 
dence. The salaries and expenses of the board 
are to be borne by the accident fund. The 
findings of the majority of the medical board 
are to bind the Workmen’s Compensation 
Commission with respect to medical evidence. 
The Lieutenant-Governor in Council may also 
appoint an officer who is to take over the 
duties of the Commission in fixing and collect- 
ing assessments and administering the accident 
fund. This officer is not, however, to have 
power to sue for unpaid assessments. His 
remuneration and expenses are also to be paid 
from the accident fund. 


The amendment bringing “infectious sili- 
cosis” under the Workmen’s Compensation Act 
defines the term as silicosis accompanied by 
intercurrent tuberculosis. In order to qualify 
for compensation, a workman must have been 
exposed to siliceous dust while employed in 
the province for three years in the aggregate. 
“Silicosis” includes the similar condition re- 
sulting from the inhalation of other dust from 
asbestos. 

Any employer, who, directly or indirectly, 
compels any workman who was employed in 
his establishment for at least a year prior to 
March 29, 1938, the date when the Bill was 
introduced, to undergo a medical examination 
in order to ascertain whether he is suffering 
from infectious silicosis, or who dismisses such 
a workman who refuses to have a medical 
examination, is liable to a fine of from $100 
to $500 and costs and, in default of payment, 
imprisonment for from one to six months, 


In 1981, the Quebec Legislature made sili- 
cosis, as defined in the Act of that year, a com- 
pensatable disease when it was incurred in the 
mining industry after exposure to silica dust 
in the province for an aggregate of five years 
but the section was repealed in 1933. 


Youth Training and Vocational Education 


Several Acts were passed dealing with unem- 
ployment among young persons and providing 
for training in various lines. 


The Youth Aid Act provides that the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council may authorize 
the Minister of Municipal Affairs, Trade and 
Commerce to enter into agreements with any 
person, firm, corporation, institution or gov- 
ernment for the purpose of assisting young 
persons to establish themselves in suitable em- 
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ployment. He may also authorize the Pro- 
vincial Treasurer to pay, out of the consoli- 
dated revenue fund, up to one million dollars 
for this purpose, and to meet this expenditure 
he may authorize loans for not more than 
thirty years at rates of interest not exceeding 
4 per cent. The Act ratifies the agreement 
entered into on September 17, 1937, between 
the Federal and Provincial Governments re- 
specting the establishing of unemployed youth. 
Acts were passed providing for the establish- 
ment of agricultural schools at Nicolet, Chi- 
coutimi, Ville-Marie and in the Gaspesian 
area, for mine-schools, wherever determined by 
the Lieutenant-Governor in Council, for a 
school of mining, geology and metallurgy in 
connection with Laval University, “a school of 
higher studies in fishery” to be maintained by 
agreement with an existing educational estab- 
lishment in affiliation with a university and a 
school of spinning to train textile workers. 


Early Closing for Barber Shops, Beauty 
Parlours and Shoe-Repair Shops 


An amendment to the Montreal City Charter 
gives the City Council power to order the 
closing on each or any day of the week of 
barber shops, beauty parlours and shoe-repair 
shops during the hours determined by by-law. 
Formerly, the two first named establishments 
could not be ordered to close earlier than 
8 p.m. 


Old Age Pensions 


An amendment in the Old Age Pensions Act 
makes it clear that the appeal which is al- 
lowed to a Superior Court Judge from a de- 
cision of the Quebec Old Age Pensions Com- 
mission refusing an application for pension, 
deals only with the right to the pension and 
not with the amount. 


The Montreal City Charter was amended to 
authorise the City to make good, wholly or in 
part, the decrease in pensions made by the 
1985 amendment to the Act incorporating the 
Montreal . Police Benevolent and Pension 
Society with respect to policemen who had 
been pensioned before the amending Act. 


Changes made in the charter of the Mont- 
real Firemen’s Benefit Association fix the 
length of service before a pension is payable 
except in the case of disability at 20 years 
for members admitted before December 31, 
1937, and at 30 years for others. The annual 
pension is raised to two-thirds of the average 
salary for the last 10 years’ of service, with 
this amount increased by 2 per cent of the 
average earnings for each year’s service over 
25 for all members admitted before December 
31, 1937, and with 2 per cent increase for each 
year after 30 years’ service for members ad- 
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mitted after that date. The maximum pension 
is not, however, to exceed 80 per cent of the 
average salary with a maximum of $5,000. New 
provisions apply also to disability pensions. 


Commercial Travellers 


An Act to incorporate “L’Association pro- 
fessionnelle catholique des voyageurs de com- 
merce du Canada” creates a general corpora- 
tion with regional and professional sections, 
each having civil personality, to succeed 
L’Association catholique des voyageurs de 
commerce du Canada which was incorporated 
by Dominion letters patent in 1921. The new 
corporation is to have perpetual succession and 
the powers, rights and privileges pertaining to 
ordinary civil corporations. In addition to 
working towards better living conditions for 
commercial travellers, insurance agents and 
those following a similar occupation, the cor- 
poration is to try to secure moral and cultural 
training for its members. 

Members of the general corporation who 
follow the same occupation may form, with 
the consent of the corporation, “ professional 
syndicates ” of that occupation and, with the 
approval of the lLieutenant-Governor in 
Council, be constituted corporations. Such a 
syndicate may, by a majority vote of its mem- 
bers, discontinue its affiliation with the general 
corporation and, after certain formalities, be 
deemed to be a professional syndicate within 
the meaning of, and subject to, the Profes- 
sional Syndicates Act. 


Unemployment Relief 


An amendment in the Montreal City Char- 
ter authorizes the Electrical Commission to 


execute, without calling for tenders, works 
which are carried out with funds provided for 
unemployment relief and which have been 
approved by the Minister of Labour. 


Housing 


By an amendment in the Workmen’s Dwell- 
ing Act, which is to be deemed to have been 
in effect since December 1, 1935, the muni- © 
cipal corporations, which were to reimburse 
in advance the Government for the loans con- 
tracted under the Act, may contract loans for 
not more than 30 years for that purpose. The 
by-laws concerning such loans are subject to 
the approval of the Quebec Municipal Com- 
mission and of the Minister of Municipal 
Affairs, Trade and Commerce. 


Resolutions 


A resolution was adopted asking the pro- 
vincial Department of Health to take steps 
to amend the Public Assistance Act so that 
people in municipalities unable to contribute 
under the present system would receive medi- 
cal care. 


In a motion authorizing the Government to 
pay a subsidy to the Compagnie de Naviga- 
tion Charlevoix-Saguenay, Limitée, it was 
stipulated that the company must “ establish 
and maintain fair labour conditions and pay 
wages in conformity with those established 
by the competent provincial organizations, 
under the supervision of the Minister of 
Colonization.” 


A resolution censuring the Government for 
not putting in effect the Act providing for 
mothers’ allowances was defeated by a vote 
of 61 to 14. 


Saskatchewan 


Of special interest to labour were two Acts 
of the Saskatchewan Legislature which opened 
on January 20 and closed on March 28, 1938. 
In addition to these new statutes, the Free- 
dom of Trade Union Association Act and the 
Mutual Medical and Hospital Benefit Asso- 
ciations Act, amendments were made in the 
laws regarding industrial standards, the pay- 
ment of wages, steam boilers, vocational edu- 
cation and unemployment relief. 


Freedom of Association 


The Freedom of Trade Union Association 
Act, like the Nova Scotia Trade Union Act, 
1937, and the Alberta Freedom of Association 
Act, 1937, was based on the draft Bill of the 
Trades and Labour Congress. As indicated 
above, the Alberta Act has been revised and 
incorporated in the Industrial Conciliation 
and Arbitration Act. 1938 


The Saskatchewan statute, like the 1937 Act 
in Alberta, defines a trade union as any asso- 
ciation or organization of employees, whether 
employed by one employer or more than one 
employer, which is formed for the purpose of 
advancing in a lawful manner the interests 
of such employees in respect of the terms and 
conditions of their employment and which is 
free from undue influence, domination, re- 
straint or interference by employers or asso- 
ciation of employers. It is declared lawful 
for employees to form themselves into a trade 
uniion, to bargain collectively with their em- 
ployer or employers and for members of a 
trade union to conduct such bargaining 
through the duly chosen officers of their union. 
As introduced in the Legislature, the Bill 
stipulated that such officers must be “ resident 
in Canada.” ‘These three words were struck 
out by the Legislature. 
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The Act also declares it unlawful for an 
employer to insert any clause in any written 
contract of employment or to impose any 
condition in any verbal contract, or to con- 
tinue any clause or condition in effect, which 
seeks to restrain any employee from exercis- 
ing his rights under the Act. Such a clause 
or condition is to be of no effect. 

The Act further provides that any person 
who by intimidation. by threat of loss of posi- 
tion or employment, by causing actual loss 
of position or employment or by any other 
threat, seeks to compel any person to join or 
refrain from joining a trade union, shall be 
guilty of an offence and liable, in the case of 
a natural person, to a fine of not less than 
$25 or more than $100 and, in default of pay- 
ment, to imprisonment for a term not ex- 
ceeding 30 days, and in the case of a corpora- 
tion, to a fine of not less than $100 or more 
than $1,000. This section is not to prevent a 
trade union from maintaining an existing 
agreement or entering into a new agreement 
with an employer or organization of em- 
ployers whereby all employees concerned are 
required to be members of a specified trade 
union. Neither does the Act interfere with 
the right of an employer to suspend or dis- 
charge employees for proper and _ sufficient 
cause. 

Trade unions are required to file with the 
Minister of Municipal Affairs a copy of their 
constitution, rules and by-laws or other in- 
struments or documents containing a full and 
complete statement of their objects and pur- 
poses with any amendments and before Janu- 
ary 31 of each year furnish a list of the names 
and addresses of their officers and the number 
of their members. 


Industrial Standards Act 


The Industrial Standards Act was amended 
to require that before a schedule of wages and 
hours could be made binding by the Lieuten- 
ant-Governor in Council, it must be agreed 
to by “a majority of the employees affected 
and by employers representing a major part 
of the volume of business in the industry af- 
fected.” Formerly, as under the Industrial 
Standards Acts of Alberta, Ontario and Nova 
Scotia, a schedule could be legalized if it was 
agreed to by “a proper and sufficient repre- 
sentation of employers and employees.” 

A new section authorizes a conference of 
representatives of employers and employees 
to fix the minimum charge which may be paid, 
accepted or contracted for with respect to the 
labour content of any service, work, operation 
or art and, with the approval of the Commis- 
sioner of Labour, fix the minimum charge 
which an employer or employee may contract 
for or accept for any service, work, operation 
or art. 
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The section providing that no schedule 
should be effective until 10 days after publica- 
tion of the Order in Council approving it in 
the Saskatchewan Gazette has been replaced 
by one stipulating that the Order in Council 
and schedule must be published in the Gazette 
and unless otherwise provided in the order 
they shall become effective on the tenth day 
after the date of publication. This is similar 
to a change made in the Ontario Act in 1937. 

The wording was changed in the section 
providing for the payment of wages due under 
the Act so that it is now expressly provided 
that if on a prosecution for contravention of 
any provision of a schedule, the magistrate 
finds any wages unpaid, he must order the 
full amount due to be paid to the employees. 


Payment of Wages 


The Workmen’s Wage Act which requires 
employers in the construction industry or in 
factories or shops to pay wages in cash or by 
cheque and which prohibits payment in goods 
was amended to declare that the Act shall not 
apply to municipal corporations. 


Steam Boilers 


Amendments in the Steam Boilers Act, which 
came into force on May 1, require candidates 
for engineers’ certificates to have had longer 
experience and, in some cases, experience with 
steam plants of higher capacity. Provision is 
made for recognizing a university degree in 
engineering as equivalent to some practical 
experience. 

A candidate for a first-class certificate must 
be the holder of a second-class certificate and 
have had, since its receipt, three years’ experi- 
ence, instead of 12 months’ as before, in charge 
of a high pressure steam plant of not less than 
300 h.p., or have acted as assistant in the 
operation of a steam plant of 500 hop. or, for 
at least five years, have been in charge of a 
steam plant of not less than 300 h.p. or have 
served three years in a boiler shop and, for 
another two years, either been in charge of a 
300 h.p. plant or acted as assistant in a 500 h.p. 
plant, or he must be a university graduate in 
engineering, the holder of a second-class cer- 
tificate, and have had, since its receipt, two 
years’ experience in charge of a 300 hop. plant 
or acted as assistant in the operation of a 
500 h.p. plant. 

A candidate for a second-class certificate 
must have a third-class certificate and have 
had, since its receipt, eighteen months’ experi- 
ence in charge of a 200 h.p. plant or acted 
as an assistant in a 300 hp. plant or he must 
have been in charge of a steam plant of not 
less than 100 h.p. for at least four years or 
have worked for three years in a workshop 
at the manufacture or repair of high pressure 
steam plants and have had a further twelve 
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months’ experience in charge of a 200 hyp. 
plant or acted as assistant in operating a 300 
h.p. plant. A university graduate with a third- 
class certificate is also required to have twelve 
months’ experience in charge of a 200 hop. 
plant or as assistant in operating a plant of 
300 h.p. before he can qualify as a candidate 
for a second-class certificate. 

For a third-class certificate, a candidate must 
hold one for the fourth-class and have had 
one year’s experience in charge of a plant of 
75 hip. or as assistant in operating a 100 hop. 
plant, or he must have had charge of a 50 h.p. 
plant for two years or have served for that 
length of time in a workshop and for a further 
year been either in charge of a 50 hop. plant 
or assisted in the operation of a plant of 100 
h.p. or he must be a graduate in engineering 
and the holder of a fourth-class certificate 
with six months’ subsequent experience in 
charge of a 75 h.p. plant or as assistant with 
a plant of 100 h.p. 

A fourth-class certificate may be granted 
after examination to a candidate who has, 
for a year, fired a boiler of not less than 
25 h.p. or who holds a final traction certificate 
and has fired a boiler of 25 h.p. for at least 
six months or has worked in a workshop for 
two years and for six months has fired a boiler 
of 25 h.p. or who holds a fireman’s permanent 
certificate and, since its receipt, has fired a low 
pressure heating boiler exceeding 40 h.p. or 
who is a graduate in engineering and has acted 
for three months as assistant in operating a 
. steam plant of not less than 100 hp. 


The Minister is empowered to adopt, with 
or without changes, the Canadian Interpro- 
vincial Regulations for the Construction and 
Inspection of Boilers and Machinery as regu- 
lations under the Steam Boilers Act. 


Vocational Education 


The School Grants and Secondary Education 
Acts were both amended to provide, subject 
to regulations of the Department of Education, 
for a grant to cover 40 per cent of the cost of 
equipment installed after July 1, 1938, for the 
instruction of pupils above Grade VIII in agri- 
culture, home economics, commercial work, 
shop work or motor mechanics or any other 
subject of a practical nature approved by the 
Minister. The grant must not, however, ex- 
ceed $300 a year or $500 in districts where six 
or more teachers are employed exclusively in 
the instruction of pupils above Grade VIII. 


Unemployment Relief 


The Relief Continuance Act, 1938, continues 
in force until March 31, 1939, the Relief Act, 
1935, which enabled the Lieutenant-Governor 
in Council to make agreements with the 
Dominion Government and with municipalities 
for the purpose of providing relief within the 
province. 


Under an amendment in the Direct Relief 
Act, 1936, where moneys are expended by a 
municipality in connection with the relief of 
an indigent resident of another municipality 
and the amount is paid by the last-named 
municipality, it may be recovered from the 
resident in the same manner as municipal taxes 
under the appropriate Act, provided that, 
where the payment is made after the registra- 
tion of a mortgage and the mortgaged land is 
foreclosed or sold under the mortgage, the 
municipality shall not have power to seize and 
sell goods or chattels found on such land, unless 
they are the property of the person on whose 
behalf the payment was made. This amend- 
ment clarifies the former provision and adds 
the stipulation as to mortgaged property. 


Theatres and Cinematographs 


The section of the Theatres and Cinemato- 
graphs Act, 1931, enabling the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council to make regulations was 
re-worded to provide that for the purpose of 
carrying out the Act and supplying any de- 
ficiency in it, the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council may make regulations not inconsistent 
with the spirit of the Act which shall have the 
same force as if part of the Act. 


Medical and Hospital Benefit Associations 


The Mutual Medical and Hospital Benefit 
Association Act, which is to come into effect on 
May 1, 1938, provides that any ten or more 
adults may present a petition to the Chair- 
man of the provincial Health Services Board, 
who is to be the registrar under this Act, for 
the incorporation of a Mutual Benefit Associa- 
tion to promote a scheme of medical or hospital 
service or both for its members and their de- 
pendants. If a petition contains the informa- 
tion stipulated in the Act and if the registrar 
finds it in order, he may issue a certificate 
making the association under its registered 
name a body corporate. 

Such an association may make agreements, 
subject to the approval of the Health Services 
Board, with one or more duly qualified medical 
practitioners, dentists, nurses and hospitals, pro- 
viding that in return for a specified considera- 
tion, certain services will be rendered to the 
members of the association and any of their 
dependants provided for in the agreements. 
The cost is to be met by assessments on the 
members. 

The Act provides for the government of the 
associations by boards of directors whose elec- 
tion, powers and duties are set out in the Act 
but annual returns of assets, liabilities, receipts 
and expenditures are to be made to the regis- 
trar who has the right to order inspection of 
the affairs of any association formed under 
the Act and to call for documents and any 
information deemed necessary. The Lieuten- 
ant-Governor has power to make regulations 
governing associations and to prescribe the 
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fees to be paid to the registrar for services 
rendered. 


Resolutions 


The Legislature approved unanimously two 
resolutions recommending that the Dominion 
Government establish a system of unemploy- 


Industrial Home-Work Law Administration 
in U.S.A. 


Reference was made in the Lasour GazErTe 
for November, 1937, (page 1205) to the situa- 
tion as regards industrial home-work regulation 
in the United States and Canada. In the 
first number of Labour Standard, a recent 
publication of the United States Department 
of Labour, there is given a summary of a 
meeting in Washington of State industrial 
home-work law administrators. Progress in 
the enforcement. of state laws was reported at 
this meeting. The scope of the measures 
taken in various states is indicated in the fol- 
lowing extracted paragraphs: 


In an effort to offset some of the abuses of 
the home-work system, Massachusetts has 
adopted regulations which require the home 
worker to be paid at the same rate as the 
factory worker and the home-work materials 
to be transported without cost to the home 
worker. A further limitation is placed on the 
employment of children at industrial home 
work by providing that no certificate will be 
granted to anyone under 18 years of age with- 
out hearing or special permission from the 
department of labour and industries. Home- 
workers who also are employed in the factory 
may work for not more than a total of 9 
hours a day or 48 hours a week in both places. 
So far, 88 employers have secured licences to 
distribute industrial home-work, and certi- 
ficates have been issued to 325 home-workers. 


Experience under the new Massachusetts 
law, which, like the Illinois and Pennsylvania 
statutes, has gone into effect during the past 
year, has served to emphasize the fact that 
industrial home-work is a highly irregular and 
seasonal practice—many of the home-workers 
having employment for only about 2 months 
out of the year. 


The enforcement of the Pennsylvania law 
to date seems to have resulted in an appre- 
ciable reduction of the home-work practice. 
A special inspection drive is being made to 
find out whether the employers and home- 
workers who have not secured the necessary 
licences and certificates required by the new 
statute are continuing the practice in violation 
of the law. 


ment insurance and accept full responsibility 
for all unemployed and unemployable ex- 
service men. A motion opposing any form of 
assisted agricultural immigration into Saskat- 
chewan until such time as resident agricultur- 
ists enjoy reasonable economic security was 
defeated by a vote of 39 to seven. 


Both (Massachusetts and Pennsylvania, whose 
laws are similar, report that one effect of the 
new legislation may be to reduce the number 
of contractors in the home-work system—an 
indirect method of distributing home-work 
materials that has served to complicate an 
already complex problem and to add material- 
ly to the difficulties of enforcement. 


The Illinois law, while prohibiting industrial 
home work in certain specified industries, de- 
pends for its effectiveness upon a graduated 
employer’s fee and upon certain regulatory 
features that apply to the premises in which 
home-work is carried on. In this State the 
law, which has been enforced for a brief time 
only, is operating to uncover an abundance of 
home-work heretofore unknown. In Chicago 
alone 75 companies have been found giving 
out work to approximately 2,000 individuals. 
Some of this work has come to Illinois from 
States having more rigid control of the home- 
work practice, There the operations—artifi- 
cial flower making, baseball sewing, carding 
bobby pins, hand embroidery on silk and 
cotton dresses, monograming shirts, linens and 
lingerie, needle-point, quilting, clocking hos- 
lery, knitting, and tag stringing—and the 
industries represented—neckwear, punch 
boards, and greeting cards—include many of 
those long familiar in the annals of industrial 
home-work. 

During the past year, Connecticut has 
changed its law to provide a $25 licence fee 
for employers giving out industrial home- 
work, and the State now reports only 123 
home-workers who hold certificates to engage 
in the practice. It is estimated that prior to 
the enactment of the home-work law, there 
were 7,000 industrial home-workers in the 
State. The influx of industrial home-work 
from other States now constitutes the State’s 
outstanding difficulty in the enforcement of 
its law. 

A Bill looking toward the control] of indus- 
trial home-work is pending in the New Jersey 
Legislature, and in the meantime the depart- 
ment of labour reports that it is proceeding 
to exercise its full authority under the old 
home-work law in an effort to control the 
practice. Much of New Jersey’s home-work 
comes from New York and Pennsylvania. 
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REGULATIONS UNDER PROVINCIAL LEGISLATION 


Apprenticeship in British Columbia—Limitation of Hours under Nova 
Scotia Motor Carrier Act—Amended Compensation Regulations 
in Nova Scotia and Ontario—Revised Quebec Minimum 
Wage Order, ete. 


ECENT regulations in British Columbia 

extend the operation of the Apprentice- 
ship Act. to moulders, and make a change in 
the minimum wage order for women in the 
hotel and catering industries. In Manitoba, 
general regulations give authority to the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board in connection 
with pensions for aged and blind persons. In 
Nova Scotia, hours of labour for drivers of 
public vehicles are limited and general rules 
are laid down for the operation of motor 
carriers. Workmen’s compensation regulations 
in Nova Scotia have been revised and in 
Ontario changes have been made more par- 
ticularly in relation to first-aid equipment. 
In Quebec, a revised minimum wage order 
has been made under the Fair Wage Act, 
1937, applying to most workers to whom the 
Act applies with the exception of those in 
the silk textile industry who are covered by 
a previous order. 


British Columbia Apprenticeship Act 


On April 13, the trade of moulder was 
brought within the scope of this statute which 
applies to carpentry and joinery, painting 
and decorating, plastering, sheet-metal work- 
ing, plumbing and steam-fitting, electrical 
work, automobile maintenance, sign and pic- 
torial painting, ship- and boat-building, 
servicing and repair of current-consuming elec- 
trical appliances, jewellery manufacture and 
repair, machinists’ work, lithographing, pattern 
making, boiler making, automobile painting, 
trimming and radiator work and the con- 
struction, maintenance and repair of aircraft. 


British Columbia Female Minimum 


Wage Act 


Order 52A of April 6, 1938, varies Order 52 
applying to the hotel and catering industry 
(Lasour GazeTtE, March, 1938, p. 291) in 
respect to hours of work of females employed 
in hotels at summer resorts from June 15 
to September 15. 

The maximum 48-hour week and 8-hour 
day, provided by Order 52 with exceptions 
only in case of emergency, is increased to 54 
hours a week and 10 a day. As before, if 
more than 48 hours are worked in a week 
the rate of pay for overtime must be one 
and one-half times the regular rate, but the 
overtime rate is not to apply where the 


employee works more than eight hours in ~ 
one day but less than 48 in the week. The 
provision that the working period must fall 
within the 12 hours immediately following 
commencement of work is suspended. Although 
there is still the stipulation for 24 consecutive 
hours of rest. in a week, in exceptional cases 
another arrangement may be made if ap- 
proved by the Board of Industrial Relations. 


Manitoba Old Age and Blind Persons 


Pensions Act 


Regulations under the above Act were made 
on April 9 authorizing the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board, which administers the Act, 
to pay pensions monthly by cheque, to keep 
the necessary records of the receipts and 
expenditures under the Provincial or Dominion 
statute providing pensions for old or blind 
persons. All applications for pensions are 
to be investigated in accordance with the 
direction of the Board by the agency employed 
by the Board as approved by the Dominion 
Minister of Finance. The Board is entitled 
to obtain from any Department of the Gov- 
ernment any available information which it 
may deem necessary, the cost of such inquiry 
to be borne by the Department making it. 


Nova Scotia Motor Carrier Act 


Regulations under this Act, approved by 
Order in Council on April 20, limit for the 
first time in Nova Scotia the hours of labour 
of drivers of public vehicles carrying pas- 
sengers or passengers and freight for gain. 
Taxis carrying seven passengers or less and 
regularly operating in a city, town or village 
and making a trip outside such boundaries 
are exempt. 

No driver may be allowed or required to 
drive or to ride on a public vehicle as a helper 
or relief driver for more than ten hours in 
any 24-hour period. No person after having 
been employed in any other capacity may 
drive a public service vehicle when the total 
number of hours of his employment as a 
driver or otherwise exceeds ten in 24. 

Overtime may be worked on written per- 
mission from the Registrar of Motor Vehicles 
when a written application has been made 
in advance and the Registrar is satisfied that 
such overtime is justifiable. Employers are. 
required to keep a record of the hours of 
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employment of all drivers and: the vehicle or 
vehicles driven by each during such hours. 


Other regulations relate to ‘the medical 
examination of drivers, insurance and safety 
measures. 


Nova Scotia Workmen’s Compensation Act 


Revised regulations have been issued by 
the Nova Scotia Workmen’s Compensation 
Board. Regulation 8 fixing penalties for 
contravention of various sections of the Act 
or regulations, was approved by Order in 
Council and became effective on April 6. 
Other regulations, as revised, went into force 
on December 23. 


The regulations provide, as before, for 
classification of the industries within the scope 
of Part I of the Act in nine classes and exclude 
from Part I every establishment in industries 
within the scope of the Act which employs 
less than five workmen except when two or 
more establishments are carried on by the 
same employer or partly by the employer and 
partly by one or more contractors. 


The following industries are among those 
excluded from Part I: business of a florist or 
seed man; horticulture; keeping of livestock, 
poultry, or bees; fruit growing and the packing 
and storage of fruits or vegetables; barber 
shops and shoe-shine establishments; under- 
taking; education, hospital, medical and veter- 
inary work and dentistry; hotels and rest- 
aurant-keeping; taxidermy; the business of an 
architect and of a photographer; trimming of 
hats; operation of elevators in an industry 
not otherwise within Part I; hand laundries; 
work upon golf courses, tennis grounds or 
grounds used for other sports; manufacture 
of ice-cream, of other foods or beverages for 
picnics, fairs or any other special occasion, by 
a person not otherwise engaged in or carrying 
on such operations as a business or by a person 
carrying on a retail or wholesale business; 
the operation of portable threshing or sawing 
machines and the cutting and selling of 
Christmas trees; automobile service stations 
and agencies which are operated for the 
purpose of selling gas, oil, motor vehicles and 
repair parts and for washing and polishing cars 
and which are not carried on by an employer 
who is assessed for the operation of a garage, 
aerial transportation and all work incidental 
thereto; marine wrecking, salvaging and all 
work incidental to these operations unless 
carried on by an employer who is assessed 
with respect to other operations; public 
entertainment in theatres, etc., when provided 
by transient companies, and incidental work 
and industries carried on in immediate connec- 
tion with and for the purpose of a wholesale 
or retail business. Any industry which, if 
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conducted by an employer carrying on no 
other industry, would not be within the scope 
of Part I is excluded when carried on by any 
other employer. Work in a warehouse or in 
the preparation or blending of coffee, molasses 
or other substances and like operations when 
carried on by an employer exclusively for the 
purpose of a wholesale or retail business is 
outside Part I. 


Any establishment which is not included 
within the scope of Part I merely because 
less than five workmen are employed may, 
on the application in writing of an employer 
or of a workman, be brought within its scope 
by a notice to the employer of an assessment 
with respect to such industry. Salaries of 
officers of companies in excess of $250 a month 
are excluded for the purpose of computing the 
amount of the payroll of any industry. The 
minimum assessment of any employer resident 
in Nova Scotia is $2, of any non-resident 
employer, $5. A copy of the Act, regulations 
and any notices furnished by the Board must 
be posted up in a conspicuous place. 

Regulations as to first-aid equipment are 
similar to those laid down under the Ontario 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, as indicated 
below. 


Ontario Workmen’s Compensation Act 


Regulation 103, effective March 26, 1938, 
amends regulation 51 to make the penalty, to 
which an employer is liable for failure to pay 
the required assessment, 5 per cent of the 
amount in default one month after notice has 
been mailed to him and an additional 8 per 
cent per annum for any subsequent period. 
Formerly, 5 per cent was added to the assess- 
ment at the end of the first month after notice 
and 1 per cent for each additional month or 
fraction of a month. 


Regulation 104 rescinds Regulation 88 and 
raises the minimum standards of first-aid 
equipment for employers in small establish- 
ments. Formerly, those who employed not 
more than 15 workmen were required to pro- 
vide “a first-aid kit suitable to the employ- 
ment carried on,’ but where more than 15 
and less than 300 were employed, the first- 
aid equipment required was specified in the 
regulation. The new order stipulates the 
minimum equipment for employers of less than 
15 workers. The first-aid box must be large 
enough to allow the contents to be in plain 
view and easily accessible. Where the number 
usually employed is less than 50, a 
suitable person must be in charge of the 
equipment; if 50 or more are employed, it is 
to be in charge of “a clerk, workman, nurse 
or other person who has taken a recognized 
course in First Aid to the Injured.” Formerly, 
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this was only required where 300 or more 
workmen were employed. The same minimum 
kit is required for railway trains in transit 
and for vessels. 

As before, where more than 15 are usually 
employed, a notice must be posted warning of 
any danger. Where non-English speaking work- 
men are employed, the notice must be printed 
in their different languages. 


Quebec Fair Wage Act 


A revised Order No. 4 of the Quebec Fair 
Wage Board was approved by the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council on April 27 and gazetted 
on April 30. It is to be in effect from May 
15 to March 31, 1989, unless revoked. In 
the Lasour GazETTE, January, 1938, a summary 
was published of Wage Order No. 4, gazetted 
on December 31, 1987. This Order was later 
withdrawn and the revised Order takes its 
place and also the place of Orders 1 to 8 
which were noted in the Lasour GAZETTE, 
‘November, 1937, in so far as the latter conflict 
with Order No. 4. Orders 1 to 3, therefore, 
which continued in effect the orders of the 
former Women’s Minimum Wage Commission, 
apply now to women employed in industrial 
establishments and in retail and wholesale 
stores in rural districts and to men when 
performing the same duties in such places. 

Revised. Order No. 4 does not apply to 
rural districts but in cities and towns applies 
to wage-earners who are not within the scope 
of a collective agreement, registered under 
the Professional Syndicates Act or made 
binding under the Collective Labour Agree- 
ments Act with certain exceptions. It does 
not apply to farm workers and domestic 
servants, men who are covered by the Forest 
Operations Act, wage-earners under Order No. 
5 applying to the silk textile industry (Lasour 
GazettE, March, 1938), members of the clergy 
or religious orders, teachers or others in 
religious or charitable institutions, or workers 
in hospitals (except domestics), young per- 
sons working in industrial or commercial estab- 
lishments in order to learn a trade or pro- 
fession and who receive financial assistance 
under a federal or provincial law, casual 
workers in forest fire prevention work or in 
municipal work such as the removal of snow, 
employees of municipalities other than cities 
or towns and, finally, those employed in co- 
operative’ savings banks, commonly called 
Desjardins savings banks. Neither are the 
minimum wages fixed by the Order compul- 
sory in the case of students working in the 
office of lawyers or notaries as clerks while 
they are pursuing their studies or for any 
other students or apprentices for whom the 
Board by by-law may specify other conditions 
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of work, or in the case of students in ac- 
counting, providing that the latter are paid 
at least $30 a month. Future orders of the 
Board may apply to workers now within the 
scope of Order No. 4. 


The ‘Order 


limits hours of labour per 
week to 55, the same number estab- 
lished by the Industrial and Commercial 


Establishments Act, for women and young — 
persons under 18 years of age, and to 72 a week 
for men. The minimum wage rates are how- 
ever, based on a week of 48 hours, 54 hours 
and 60 hours as the case may be, and special 
rates are required to be paid for overtime. 
Wage-rates in effect on January 1, 1938, in 
any kind of work, if higher than the minima 
established by the Order, may not be reduced 
nor may the wages of persons employed to 
replace such persons be lower than that paid 
on January 1 except in the case of persons 
engaged after that date who receive at least 
$200 a month. Overtime rates for persons 
who received such higher rates on January 1 
are to be an additional amount equal not to 
one-half the actual wage but one-half the 
highest rates fixed by the Order for that class 
of work. After the Order has been in effect 
for two months, the Board may, by by-law, 
make exceptions to the rule as to actual wages 
higher than the legal minima for certain oc- 
cupations and, by resolution, approved by the 
Minister of Labour, it may authorize reason- 
able reductions in such exceptional cases as 
sickness, accident to the property or special 
conditions affecting industry but in no case 
may they be lower than the rates fixed by 
the Order. 


For the purpose of the Order, the Province 
is divided into four zones: Zone’l, the Island 
of Montreal and cities or towns within a radius 
of five miles from the Island; Zone 2, Quebec 
City and municipalities with a population of 
10,000 or more; Zone 38, cities or towns with a 
population from 2,000 to 10,000, and Zone 4, 
all other cities and towns. The Order does not 
apply to rural districts. 

Wage-earners are grouped in six categories, 
employees in (1) industrial and commercial 
establishments, (2) offices, (3) transportation, 
delivery and express service, (4) hotels, (5) 
miscellaneous occupations, and (6) persons 
whose salaries or wages are higher than the 
minimum fixed by the Order. In the first 
category, workers are divided into three 
classes: Class A, which must include not less 
than 60 per cent; B, which may include not 
more than 25 per cent, and C, which may in- 
clude not more than 15 per cent of the total 
number of employees of the same employer. 

In Category I, the term “ industrial estab- 
lishment”? means any undertaking of produc- 
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tion, construction, transforming or repairing 
“requiring to a certain degree, with or with- 
out machinery, manual work, and includes any 
workshop, factory, mill, lumber camp, black- 
smith shop, quarry, mining or forestry opera- 
tion, unless expressly excepted.” The term 
“commercial establishment” means any sales 
undertaking, exchange or rental of effects or 
public services for remuneration and includes 
any store, show-room, warehouse, yard, market, 
hotel, boarding-house, tavern, bar, cabaret, 
garage, gasoline station, peddling, delivery, 
public hall, theatre, amusement hall, play- 
grounds, transportation by land and water, 
electrical works, telegraph, telephone, radio 
installation and broadcasting, and any place 
used for commercial transactions or any busi- 
ness undertaking. 


Hours or Wor« 


The maximum hours that may be worked in 
a week by females and boys under 18 is 55, 
except with a permit under the Industrial and 
Commercial Establishments Act or in case of 
force majeure, and 72 by men. 

The Order states that every employee is 
entitled to a 24-hour rest each week, but where 
work is not prohibited on Sunday, two rest 
periods of 18 hours each may be agreed 
upon or not more than four days may be 
taken at a time to make up for four weeks of 
seven days’ work each. 

The minimum rates are based on a 48-hour 
week except where otherwise specified where 
they apply to 54 hours or 60 hours as indicated. 
They apply to a working week of 54 hours 
where specified below and to retail commercial 
establishments and meat-shops. They apply 
to a 60-hour week where specified and in saw- 
mills and foundries in Zones III and IV, 
bakeries, undertaking establishments and in 
some seasonal industries unless indicated 
otherwise. 

Any time spent at the disposal of the em- 
ployer must be paid for. No employee may 
be paid for less than three hours in a day and 
work for less than 30 hours a week or for not 
more than three hours in a day must be paid 
for at 15 per cent above the normal minimum. 
Where there are classes of workers to whom 
different rates apply, the minimum of Class A 
must be taken for the purpose of calculating 
the extra amount payable for part-time work. 
Exceptions to the punitive rate for less than 
30 hours are made in the case of special regula- 
tions that may be issued by the Board, in the 
case of force majeure, in the miscellaneous 
occupations in Category V and in cases where 
the salary actually received by an employee 
on January 1,. 1938, is made the minimum: by 
the Order and is at least 15 per cent higher 
than the minimum rates specified in the Order. 


Overtime after the specified 48, 54 or 60 
hours in a week, as the case may be, or after 
10 hours in one day where the weekly hours 
do not exceed the specified number, or after 
12 hours’ work in a day in any case, must be 
paid for at the rate of one and one-half times 
the fixed minimum hourly rate except when 
otherwise provided. The overtime rate, how- 
ever, is not required to be paid to maintenance 
men until one extra hour has been worked, or 
when the employee receives a weekly wage of 
at least $30 in Zone I, $25 in Zones II and III, 
and $20 in Zone IV. Neither is overtime pay- 
able when the employee is paid by the week 
or month and receives at least the rates speci- 
fied in the Order increased by 15 per cent and 
is given two weeks’ holidays with pay in a 
year and sick leave with pay up to four weeks 
in a year or other advantages considered by 
the Board to compensate for lack of overtime 
rates. In such cases, however, hours may not 
be longer by more than 10 per cent of the 
hours fixed in the Order and the Board retains 
power to cancel this exemption as to overtime. 
The overtime rule does not apply when suff- 
cient holidays are granted so that overtime 
hours are replaced by one and a half the time 
in holidays or if overtime has been necessary 
through the employee’s fault or in commercial 
establishments where there are not more than 
two employees and hours per week do not 
exceed 60. Persons whose attendance at a job 
is required but whose work is intermittent are 
not required to be paid overtime rates if the 
monthly wage is $75 or more, nor are cooks, 
etc., in mining or construction camps or tele- 
phone operators in small places. 


Rates per hour in cents 


Zone I: Class . A 26 B 22 C 17 
Zone II: Class .. A 24 B 20 C 15 
Zone LU > Class), etsicas A 22 B 18 Cals 
“One ww sy Classy.s A 20 B 16 12 
Rates per week, month or year 
(a) For employees on a 48-hour week 
Per Per Per 

Zone I: week month year 

Class A... $12 50 $54 00 $650 00 

Class B.. 10 50 46 00 550 00 

Class C.. 8 00 35 00 420 00 
Zone II: 

Class A.. . 11 50 50 00 600 00 

Class B.. 9 60 42 00 500 00 

Class C.. W205 31 00 375 00 
Zone III: 

Class A... 10 50 46 00 550 00 

@lass, Buss. ite. 8 65 37 50 450 00 

(lass Ce each asus 6 25 27 00 325 00 
Zone IV: 

(CIEE etait Bors eis 9 60 42 00 500 00 

ClasswB re WEN. Rtn oe 7 70 33 50 400 00 

Class C.. 5 75 25 00 300 00 
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(b) For employees on a 54-hour week 


Per Per Per 

Zone I: week month year 

ClassiA tera $14 00 $61 00 $730 00 

ClasssB . Saas 12 00 52 00 625 00 

Classe@ dvs sie 9 20 40 00 460 00 
Zone II: 

Class CAs. isis eat. 13 00 57 00 675 00 

Class Beh oo. 10 80 47 00 560 00 

Class C.. 8 00 35 00 420 00 
Zone III: 

ClasgiA vxibiliaasins 12 00 52 00 625 00 

Glass Bisse Seats eae 9 75 42 50 510 00 

Class C.. . 7 00 30 50 365 00 
Zone IV: 

Class tAls 3 Ae? slel ee 10 80 47 00 560 00 

Cass "BI. Be 8 75 38 00 455 00 

Class C... 6 50 28 00 340 00 

(c) For employees on a 60-hour week 
Per Per Per 

Zone I: week month year 

Class Ate ae), a $15 75 $68 50 $820 00 

Glass 16ers heen 13125 57 50 690 00 

Class Clee t,. 10 25 44 50 535 00 
Zone II: 

ClasssArt ws Poise 14 40 62 50 750 00 

ClaSSWIB ohh). tiskamoens bias 12 00 52. 00 625 00 

Class cue. vale! ve olibele 9 00 39 00 470 00 
Zone III: 

Class ANyinke pes a? 13 25 57 50 690 00 

Olass Bik ae VaNety oe 10 80 47 00 560 00 

Class Creo: 7 80 34 00 405 00 
Zone IV: 

ASSIA. hoe te tests) Seaaibet 5: aus 12 00 52 00 625 00 

GlassyBinre cee wise tee 9 60 42 00 500 00 

Gass HOUT oe ees enn cos Re (hips 31 00 375 00 


Minimum Rates 


For Category I, the minimum rates are set 
out in the accompanying table. 


For certain seasonal industries in this cate- 
gory, special minimum rates are fixed: in the 
fruit and vegetable canning industry in all 
zones from June 15 to October 15, 14c. an 
hour; in the maple sugar industry in all zones 
from April 1 to June 15, 15c. and in the hand- 
ling and stemming of Canadian tobacco in 
Zones III and IV from June 15 to October 15, 
14c. to one-half the workers and 15c. to the 
other half. 


In telephone service, operators in charge of 
standard switchboards under the control of the 
employer must be paid the regular rates for 
Category I as set out above. Operators not 
working under the direct control of an em- 
ployer and who are on duty night and day 
but work intermittently must be paid, for a 
switchboard of 500 or more lines, $10 a week 
in Zones I and II and $8 in the other zones; 
for a switchboard of 100 or more lines, $6 a 
week in all zones and for a switchboard with 
fewer lines, not less than 30 per cent of the 
total subscriptions on the lines and the price 
of the calls made. Other employees in tele- 


phone service fall within the regular rates of 
Category I or Category II for office employees 
or Category III for delivery work or Cate- 
gory IV for messengers according to the nature 
of their work. 

Category II, Office Employees, includes all 
persons in office work in industrial and com- 
mercial establishments as well as in other finan- 
cial establishments such as banks and trust, 
brokerage and insurance companies, garages, © 
collection agencies or offices of any professional 
practitioner. Managers, accountants, cashiers, 
secretaries, telephone operators, newswriters, 
editors, stenographers and typists are within 
this group, but office-boys, messengers, etc., 
not requiring more than primary school educa- 
tion, may be paid as messengers in Cate- 
gory III. 

The minimum hourly rates for Category 
II are: Zone I, 25, Zone II, 224, Zone III, 20 
and Zone IV, 15 cents. The minimum rates 
per week, month and year for those of this 
group who are employed in establishments 
with a normal 48-hour week, are: Zone I, 
$12, $52, $625 respectively; Zone II, $10.80, 
$47, $560; Zone III, $9.60, $42, $500; Zone IV, 
$7.25, $31 and $375. 

Where the hours per week are usually 54, 
the minimum rates per week, month and year, 
respectively, are: Zone I, $13.50, $58.50, $700; 
Zone II, $12.25, $53, $635; Zone III, $10.80, 
$47, $560; Zone IV, $8, $35, and $420. 

Where normal hours are 60 in a week, the 
following are the rates per week, month and 
year, respectively: Zone I, $15, $65, $780; 
Zone II, $13.50, $58.50, $700; Zone III, $12, 
$52, $625; and Zone IV, $9, $39, $470. 

There is to be a 48-hour week for most 
workers in Category II but in industrial and 
commercial establishments where most of the 
workers are not office employees, the 48, 54 
or 60-hour week may apply to the latter as to 
the other workers. In hotels, hospitals and 
transport services where a 24-hour service has 
to be given to the public, a 60-hour week may 
be agreed on but the Fair Wage Board reserves 
the right to declare such an agreement of no 
effect. If an office employee works for more 
than one employer in the same building, the 
employers are, jointly and severally, respon- 
sible for the wage to be paid unless each em- 
ployer makes an agreement for certain hours 
of the day. 

In Category III, Transportation, Delivery 
and Express Service, workers are grouped as 
chauffeurs and drivers, messengers, and garage 
employees. If drivers are employed by in- 
dustrial and commercial establishments, they 
are considered as employees of such places 
and must be paid accordingly. 

Drivers of taxis, trucks and other light 
vehicles for employers engaged chiefly in 
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transportation must be paid the following rates 
based on a 60-hour week: in Zone I, 25 cents 
an hour or $15, $65, or $780, for a week, month 
or year, respectively; Zone II, 20 cents an 
hour or $12, $52, $625; Zone III, 18 cents an 
hour, or $10.80, $47 or $560; Zone IV, 15 cents 
an hour, or $9, $39, or $470 when paid by the 
week, month or year, respectively. 

Drivers of trucks with a capacity of 5,500 
pounds or over and of buses, vehicles carrying 
building materials, pianos, fuel, etc., or em- 
ployed by common carriers or public carriers 
for long distance hauling, must be paid not 
less than 30 cents an hour in all zones, or $18, 
$78 or $935 when payment is made by the week, 
month or year. Helpers of drivers in this group 
are to be paid at least 20 cents an hour or $12 
a week, $52 a month or $625 a year. 


No driver of a motor vehicle may be re- 
quired’ to be at the wheel for more than 12 
consecutive hours without a rest period, not 
including time taken for meals, except in case 
of “unusually serious circumstances” such as 
giving aid to some one, or sickness, accident, 
fire or force majeure. Additional hours must 
be paid for at the rate of $2 an hour or frac- 
tion of an hour and the payment of this rate 
does not exempt the employer from liability 
for violating the Order. 

Messengers, boys delivering goods, circulars, 
or messages of any kind, on foot or bicycle, 
and helpers on vehicles delivering light articles 
must be paid at least 10 cents an hour in any 
zone. The following are the minimum weekly, 
monthly and yearly rates in all zones for a 48, 
54 and 60-hour week according to the estab- 
lishment in which they are employed: for a 
48-hour week in any zone, $4.80, $21 and $250; 
for a 54-hour week, $5.40, $24 and $280, and 
for a 60-hour week $6, $26 and $310. If a 
worker in this group is required to spend more 
than half his time at any other occupation in 
the establishment, he is to be paid as if in 
Category I. 

“Garage employees” are divided into 
mechanics or repair men and men parking 
vehicles, selling cars, gas, oil or washing cars. 
The second group are to have the same rates 
and conditions as persons employed in retail 
establishments in Category I or, if they are 
office workers, the same as in Category II. The 
first group, on the basis of a 54-hour week, 
which may be extended to 60 hours from 
February 15 to June 15, must be paid: 
40, 35, 30 or 25 cents an hour according 
to the zone. For a 54-hour week, they must 
be paid not less than $21.60 a week, $94 a 
month or $1,125 a year; in Zone II, $18.90 a 
week, $82 a month or $985 a year; in Zone III, 
$16.20 a week, $70 a month or $840 a year; in 
Zone IV, $13.50 a week, $58.50 a month or 


$700 a year. For a 60-hour week, the weekly, 
monthly and yearly minimum rates are: in 
Zone I, $24, $104 and $1,250, respectively; in 
Zone II, $21, $91 and $1,095; in Zone III, $18, 
$78 and $935; in Zone IV, $15, $65 and $780. 

Category IV includes “domestic service on 
land or water, in any establishment” for which 
board and lodging is furnished in part payment, 
such as work in hotels, hospitals, boarding- 
houses, restaurants, cafés, curb services, clubs, 
etc. Minimum rates apply to a 54-hour week 
in this class. For waiters, valets or chamber- 
maids, bar-tenders, elevator operators, the 
rates per hour, week, month and year are: in 
Zone I, 20 cents, $10.80, $47, $560; in Zone II, 
16 cents, $8.75, $38, $455; in Zone III, 13 cents, 
$7, $30.50, $365; in Zone IV, 10 cents, $5.40, 
$24 and $280. Cooks must be paid at higher 
rates: in Zone I, 30 cents, $16.20, $70, $840; in 
Zone II, 25 cents, $13.50, $58.50, $700; in Zone 
III, 15 cents, $8, $35, $420; in Zone IV, 12 cents, 
$6.50, $28 and $340. For kitchen help and 
assistants, the minimum hourly rates in the 
four zones are 25, 20, 14 and 12 cents; weekly 
rates $13.50, $10.80, $7.50 and $6.50; monthly 
rates $58.50, $47, $32.50 and $28 and annual 
rates $700, $560, $390 and $340. 

There are certain exceptions to these rates. 
Hotels and boarding-houses in Zones III and 
IV which have from 50 to 100 rooms to rent 
must pay the rates for Zone II. In Zone IV, 
where there are less than five rooms to rent 
and where meals are served, an agreement may 
be made for a minimum wage of $10 a month 
with room and board, or $15 a month with 
board only. In industrial and commercial 
establishments which serve meals or drinks, the 
persons employed in this work are to have the 
same wages and hours as workers in Category 
I. Bell-hops, porters and messengers in this 
category have a minimum rate of 10 cents, 
$5.40 a week, $24 a month or $280 a year in 
all zones. In taverns, under the Quebec Liquor 
Act, whether operated in connection with any 
other establishment or not, waiters must be 
paid at least 25 cents an hour, $13.50 a week, 
$58.50 a month or $700 a year. 

Category V covering Miscellaneous Occupa- 
tions, deals with teachers, public corporations, 
watchmen and wage-earners in occupations not 
otherwise classified. The minimum salary for 
teachers employed by a school commission in 
any zone is $400 a year; if free lodging is pro- 
vided, $300. Professors, teachers or tutors em- 
ployed by other corporations or employers to 
teach one or more groups of at least five pupils 
must be paid at least $12 a week in Zones I 
and II and $10 a week in the other zones. 

Persons employed by municipal corporations 
or school boards regularly in office-work and 
whose time is controlled by the employer fall 
in Category II. Persons employed by such 
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bodies but working generally at home, not 
under the control of the employer, are to be 
paid according to the size of the municipality. 
The minimum weekly, monthly and yearly 
rates for employees of municipal corporations 
vary from $2, $8.50 and $100 respectively in 
municipalities of less than 1,500 persons to 
$11.50, $50 and $600 in cities of 10,000 or more. 
For persons working under the same conditions 
for school boards, the minimum rates are one- 
half the rates for the latter. 

Workers in churches employed usually for 
eight hours a day have a minimum of $75, $60 
or $50 a month in Zones I and II, Zone III 
and Zone IV respectively. If such persons can 
spend half the day at other occupations, they 
may be paid not less than $40, $35, or $30. 

The Order does not affect, for the current 
fiscal year of the employers, persons employed 
by public corporations or commissions in this 
Category under contracts in force at the date 
of the publication of the Order. 

Watchmen in industrial or commercial estab- 
lishments or in other buildings must be paid, 
for a 60-hour week, 25 cents an hour in Zones 
I and II, 20 cents in Zone III and 15 cents in 
Zone IV. The minimum weekly, monthly and 
yearly rates for watchmen are: in Zones I and 
II, $15, $65 and $780; in Zone III, $12, $52, 
and $625 and in Zone IV, $9, $39, and $470 
respectively. 

Janitors living in free, heated quarters in an 
apartment house and entrusted with some gen- 
eral supervision, rental and collection of rent 
must be paid $50 a month in the first two zones 
and $40 in the other two zones. Without living 
quarters, the rates are $65 and $55 a month. 

Any wage-earner or labourer in any kind of 
work, whose wages or working conditions are 
not otherwise determined by an Order of the 
Fair Wage Board must be paid, for a 54-hour 
week in Zones I and II and a 60-hour week in 
Zones III and IV, an hourly rate of 25 cents in 
the first two zones, 18 cents in Zone III and 
13 cents in Zone IV. The minimum weekly, 
monthly and yearly rates for such workers in 
Zones I and II are $13.50, $58.50 and $700; in 
Zone III, $10.80, $47 and $560 and in Zone IV, 
$7.80, $35 and $405, respectively. Shoe-shiners 
must be paid a minimum hourly rate of 10 
cents in any zone. The rates per week, month 
and year in Zones I and II are $5.40, $24, $280 
and in Zones III and IV, $6, $26 and $310. 

Temporary Employees—Temporary employ- 
ees taken on for not more than two days in 
a week by any industrial or commercial estab- 
lishment must be paid not less than 25 cents, 
20 cents, 18 cents or 15 cents according to the 
zone. ‘Temporary employees employed from 
November 1 to December 31 in commercial 
establishments have a minimum rate of 20 
cents in Zone I, 15 cents in Zones II and III, 
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and 12 cents in Zone IV. The latter class of 
employees may be paid at these rates only if 
they are employed for at least 30 hours in any 
one week and if the employers furnish the 
Fair Wage Board with a list of all their 
regular employees on November 1 and another 
list on January 5 indicating the extra em- 
ployees who have worked at these rates. The 
number of working hours must also be in- 

dicated. . 


General Conditions—The Order stipulates 
that where, according to any Order of the 
Board, the employees of certain establish- 
ments may be divided into classes for the 
purpose of determining the minimum rates 
that must be paid, every employer must keep 
a list of his employees who form respectively 
Classes A, B and C and a list of those who 
are not classified. Separate percentages must 
be established for men and women and the 
wages of each employee must be calculated 
over a period of four weeks if he is paid by 
the hour or by the week for the purpose 
of ensuring that the proper percentage is 
receiving the appropriate rate. Certain 
employees may not be included in those 
classified. These are temporary employees, 
members of the employer’s family, workers 
covered by another Order of the Board, 
persons employed in seasonal industries, ap- 
prentices, and those in Categories II, III, 
IV and V. 


If an employer operates two or more 
establishments in one zone, they are to be 
treated as a unit for the purpose of fixing 
the percentages unless the Board ° permits 
otherwise. If an employer has only one em- 
ployee, the latter may be paid the minimum 
rate of Class C for the first six months, of 
Class B for the next six months and then 
the rate of Class A. Where there are only 
two employees, one must be placed in Class 
A, the other may be placed in Class C for . 
the first six months and then in Class B. 
It is stipulated that whenever a workman 
is hired to replace an employee in Class B 
or C who was dismissed for no other valid 
reason in the opinion of the Board than that 
he had a right, or that he would soon have 
the right to be promoted to a higher wage- 
class, the new employee must be paid at the 
rate of the class which should have applied 
to the dismissed employee. Wherever there 
is a dispute as to the right of an employee in 
Category I to be promoted to a higher class 
or to be retained in his class, the Fair Wage 
Board may, at the request of the employee, 
act as arbitrator in the matter. 


When an employee spends part of his 
working time at an occupation in one cate- 
gory and the rest of his time at work in 
another category, his wage is to be that of 
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the category having the higher rate, unless 
he works much longer hours in the category 
with the lower rate. 

Wages of all employees must be paid in 
currency in a sealed envelope on which is 
written the name, date, number of hours for 
which payment is made, the hourly rate, the 
amount in the envelope and the initials 
of the person who makes the payment, but 
establishments which are not required by 
a previous Order to make payment in cur- 
rency and which are accustomed to make 
payments by cheques or bank deposits to the 
credit of the workers, may continue this 
policy unless the Board orders otherwise. 

When any employer furnishes lodging and 
board or meals only to an employee, the 
maximum amounts that may be deducted 
from the wages are fixed as follows: for one 
meal in Zone I, 20 cents, in Zone II and III, 
15 cents, Zone IV, 12 cents; for meals per 
week in the zones as indicated, $4, $3 and 
$2.50; for a room per day, 25 cents, 20 cents 
and 15 cents; for a room per week, $1.50, 
$1.25 and $1.00; for room and meals per 
week, $5, $4, $3.50 and for board and room 
per month $20, $17 and $14, but for persons 
employed in mining and construction camps, 
the maximum deductions that may be made 
for meals, subject to revision by the Board 
in exceptional circumstances, are 30 cents per 
meal or $6 a week for meals, 25 cents for 
room a day or $1 a week; $7 for board and 
lodging a week or $28 a month. In seasonal 
industries as defined in the Order, the amounts 
that may be deducted are those fixed for 
Zone IV. 

Work may be paid for by the time, piece, 
job or a fixed rate plus a commission, bonus 
or share in profits or prices but in every case, 
the employees must receive for each weekly, 
monthly or yearly period at least the mini- 
mum fixed by the Order, but the Order does 
not apply to salesmen, agents or employees 
paid by commission or shares who do not 
work in the establishment and whose hours 
of work cannot be controlled by the em- 
ployer. 

As regards home work, when the employer 
in an industrial or commercial establishment 
gives out work to be done by the hour in 
the employee’s home, the minimum rate 
fixed by the Order must apply with a re- 
duction of not more than 10 per cent. If 
work at home is done by the piece, job or 
in any other manner, it must be paid for 
at the same rate as in the factory less 10 
per cent. The same rules apply to work 
done at home by office employees whose work 
falls in Category II. 

Drivers of automobiles or horse-drawn 
vehicles in Category III on trips obliging 
them to eat and sleep away from home must 
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wages except when the 


have board paid by the employer. This 
rule does not apply on a trip of not more 
than 12 hours when only the mid-day meal 
has to be taken away from home. The 
amount to be paid by the employer for this 
purpose is to be the actual amount spent but 
is not to exceed $1.50 a day. 

The Order stipulates that tips of any sort 
are the exclusive property of the employee 
and are not to be considered part of the 
wage. When uniforms are required by the 
employer they must be furnished and laun- 
dered at his expense. In the case of uni- 
forms made to measure, the employer may 
sell them to his employees at cost not ex- 
ceeding $3.50 for women and $6 for men. 
If laundering or cleaning is left to the em- 
ployee, the wage must be increased by one 
cent an hour. 

All agreements between the employer and 
employee for permitting easier working con- 
ditions, such as providing a chair, etc., and 
the consequent reduction of the wage fixed 
by the Board are illegal and void. No de- 
duction may be made by the employer for 
Board authorizes 
certain specified deductions, when the wages 
are garnisheed, when the employer has made 
part payment in advance or made advances 
in case of sickness and pressing needs or in 
case of insurance premiums, contributions to 
a pension fund, the employee’s share for 
the price of fuel or food bought by the 
employer for the purpose of giving to his 
employees the benefit of lower prices; fees 
of associations of which the employee is a 
member and contributions to mutual benefit 
associations. In none of these cases, how- 
ever, may a deduction be made even with 
the written authority of the Fair Wage Board 
without the written or tacit consent of the 
employee and the Board may at any time 
in the interest of the employee cancel any 
authority given or forbid a deduction allowed 
by this Order. Where, in the same establish- 
ment, there are workers governed by this 
Order and also workers governed by one or 
more collective agreements, the provisions in 
the collective agreement providing for the 
distribution of regular or extra hours of work, 
the observance of holidays and payment of 
increased wages shall be observed by the 
employees covered by the Fair Wage Order 
to the extent and on the conditions specified 
in any regulation which the Board may deem 
it advisable to make in the circumstances. 

Duties of Employer—Every employer is 
required to give an employee, on request, 
a letter stating in what capacity and for 
what period he was employed by him. Em- 
ployers are required to keep registers giving 
the names and addresses of workers, the 
wages paid, method of payment and any 
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other information that the Board may re- 
quire. Members of the Fair Wage Board, 
or any person authorized by the Board, must 
be allowed to inspect such registers or books 
and make enquiries among the workers of an 
establishment. Employers are required to post 
in a conspicuous place in the establishment 
copies of all resolutions and orders furnished 
by the Board as well as a copy of any permit 
or exemption granted. 

Apprentices—Unless otherwise decided by 
the Board, by by-law or resolution sent to 
the employer concerned, the latter may make 
an agreement with apprentices in industrial 
and commercial establishments or working 


Employment Assurance 


The National Industrial Conference Board, 
Inc., New York, has issued No. 7, in its series 
of studies in Personnel policy, under the title 
“Assuring Employment or Income to Wage 
Earners.” 


Twelve plans which have for their main pur- 
pose the assurance of employment or income 
for wage earners are covered in the study. 
Seven of these plans are guaranteed-employ- 
ment schemes; four are annual wage plans; 
and one places the wage-earning group on a 
monthly salary basis. Four of the seven 
guaranteed-employment plans have been dis- 
continued because of the enactment of state 
unemployment compensation legislation. 


Under the employment-assurance plan, 
eligible workers are promised a certain num- 
ber of weeks work throughout the year. Ifthe 
Company cannot furnish sufficient work to 
complete the contract, it gives the employees 
their wages for the balance of the time guar- 
anteed, regardless of the hours actually worked. 
Under the income-assurance plan a company 
promises to give the eligible worker a specified 
number of hours of work throughout the year. 


These hours, multiplied by the employee’s 
hourly rate, represent his minimum annual 
wage, which is paid out in uniform weekly 
installments, regardless of the hours worked in 
any particular week. 


The Conference Board study reviews the 
operations of certain active plans where the 
worker is assured an income or employment 
over an extended period. 


The report states that plans under which 
employees are assured an annual income may 
impose added costs upon employers in periods 
of business depression. However, companies 
reported in March, 1938, that “employees’ 
drawing accounts under the income-assurance 
plans were not seriously out of balance and 


as office employees or in hotels, hospitals, 
restaurants, etc., to pay a wage lower than 
the minimum fixed by the Order but the 
difference must not exceed 10 per cent of 
the rate fixed for the zone and, if the em- 
ployees are classified, for Class C in the zone. 
Not more than 10 per cent of the total 
number of employees of any one employer 
in the same zone may be classed as appren- . 
tices. Employers are required to keep records 
of the date upon which each apprentice 
began work. No employee is to be considered 
as an apprentice if he is hired to replace 
an apprentice who has been dismissed, in 
the opinion of the Board, merely because 
of his status as an apprentice. 


Plans in U.S.A. 


that no changes in these plans were con- 
templated.” 





Operation of Credit Unions in United States 


The quarterly statement on the operation of 
federal credit unions in the United States for 
the period ending December 31, 1937, has been 
issued recently. (These credit unions are 
operating under the Federal Credit Union Act 
of 1984 and provide for the chartering of 
Federal credit unions among persons having a 
common bond of occupation, or association, 
or to groups within a well-defined neighbour- 
hood, community, or rural district. Federal 
credit unions are co-operative associations 
organized in accordance with the Federal 
Credit Union Act for the purpose of promoting 
thrift among its members and creating a 
source of credit for provident or productive 
purposes.) 

By the end of 1987, charters had been 
granted to 2,500 Federal credit unions, this 
number representing an increase of 638, or 34 
per cent over the 1,862 which had been 
chartered at the beginning of that year. Data 
on 2,103 of these credit unions are included in 
this report. Of the 397 chartered credit unions 
not covered in this report, 73 had not begun 
operations by the end of 1937, 99 had been, 
or were being, liquidated, 29 submitted incom- 
plete reports, and reports have not been re- 
ceived from 196. 

An analysis of the Federal credit unions 
chartered as of the end of December, 19387, 
from the standpoint of type of membership 
indicates that the largest number (268) had 
been chartered by employees of the Federal 
Government. On the same date, Federal 
credit unions organized among employees of 
petroleum organizations numbered 197; those 
among school and college teachers and em- 
ployees, 178; and those among store em- 
ployees, 168; These four types represented 
slightly less than one-third of the total number 
chartered through December 31, 1937. 
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ALL-CANADIAN CONGRESS OF LABOUR 


Summary of Proceedings of Eighth Convention 


HE eighth regular convention of the All- 

Canadian Congress of Labour, held in 
London, Ontario, on April 11-13, was attended 
by approximately 70 delegates representing 
twenty national and chartered local unions and 
five national labour councils. In the course of 
his address of welcome the chairman of the 
local National Labour Council mentioned the 
fact that although that body was formed only 
in July, 1986, there were now 23 local unions 
in affiliation, 

Addressing the convention, Mr. A. R. 
Mosher, president, informed the delegates 
that “the labour movement as represented 
by the Congress is in a sounder and healthier 
condition now than. ever before in its history, 
and the outlook for its future is most en- 
couraging.” However the president warned 
that “unemployment is again on the increase, 
and unless some definite action is taken by 
our public authorities without delay we shall 
find ourselves in another major depression, 
with all its attendant hardships and suffering 
for hundreds of thousands of our people.” 
In referring to unity among the workers 
the president stated that all attempts to 
end the conflits between craft, industrial, 
national and foreign-controlled unions have 
been abortive. He urged that the member- 
ship should refrain. from making provocative 
statements with respect to opposing labour 
organizations, unless attacked by them, and 
to concentrate their efforts upon constructive 
work for their own movement. Appreciation 
was expressed for the action of the Dominion 
and Provincial Governments in facilitating, 
by legislation and sympathetic consideration, 
the efforts of the workers to organize and 
bargain collectively with employers. President 
Mosher stated that the Labour Departments 
of all Governments are becoming increasingly 
important, and the conciliation services of 
these departments are helping greatly to main- 
tain industrial peace. It was the president’s 
opinion that the cause of the failure of our 
present system to distribute goods and ser- 
vices was not receiving the consideration 
which it would seem to justify. In referring 
to the subject of “National Unity” President 
Mosher stated that “every true Canadian 
must deplore the emphasis which is being 
placed upon sectional interests and divisive 
factors.” 

Executive Report 


In the executive board report the organizing 
activities of the Congress were reviewed, and 
it was indicated that over forty new charters 
had been issued to local unions during the past 
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year, The first step to ascertain the general 
economic situation in Canada, as suggested 
in the report of the board, was to have a 
thorough survey of the natural resources of 


Canada, its physical equipment, in factories, 


railways, etc., and its manpower, (in order to 
find out what standard of living the Canadian 
people have a right to expect, and what means 
ought to be adopted to make available to 
every Canadian the goods and services which 
are required to maintain the highest possible 
standard of living. Political action by the 
workers was foreshadowed “if existing political 
parties cannot be induced to bring about such 
changes in the economic system as will meet 
the needs of the people.” 


Amendment to B.N.A. Act—The report 
called upon the affiliated membership of 
the Congress to endeavour to arouse 
public opinion and in other ways impress 
upon the provincial governments the de- 
sirability of co-operating with the Federal 
parliament in having adopted the necessary 
amendments to the British North America 
Act, so that social legislation may be enacted. 
An amendment to Section 501 of the Crimi- 
nal Code was requested which would provide 
penalties for picketing of any establishment 
except where a strike was in progress. 


Opposition to Ralway Amalgamation — 
The report called for confirmation of the 
policy of opposition to all railway amal- 
gamation and allied schemes, and urged the 
Dominion Government to take whatever 
action is necessary to defend the publicly- 
owned system against unfair criticism, and to 
expose the sources of the propaganda which 
is now being spread among the public. 

It was pointed out that the organization 
by the Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees of the motor transport employees 
and the securing of agreements covering wages 
and conditions in the province of Ontario 
has helped the railway situation to some 
extent. Attention. was drawn to the lack of 
uniformity in the legislation passed in five 
provinces of the Dominion with respect to 
the right to organize and the desirability of 
giving the Federal Government authority to 
pass a uniform measure and accept the re- 
sponsibility for its enforcement. 

The executive were in favour of shorter 
hours and holidays with pay, lowering of 
the age to 65 for recipients of old age pensions 
and the removal of any constitutional barriers 
which stand in the way of the Federal Govern- 
ment enacting legislation establishing a system 
of state medicine and health insurance. 
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The report called for a national housing 
program to be associated with a widespread 
program of public works. That the best 
interest of Canada and the world would be 
served by giving the strongest possible support 
to the activities of the League of Nations 
was the opinion expressed by the executive. 


Other Reports, Etc. 


The report of the secretary-treasurer showed 
total receipts, including balance brought 
forward, of $7,678.55, expenditures amounted 
to $7,286.17, leaving a balance on hand of 
$392.38. : 

The report of the editor and manager of 
the Canadian Unionist, official organ of the 
Congress, showed that the publication had a 
very successful year. 


Mr. Fred Knowles, general secretary of — 


the Amalgamated Civil Servants of Canada, 
and fraternal delegate to the convention, in 
addressing the delegates spoke on organization 
within the civil service of Canada and the 
problems with which they had to deal. He 
expressed the opinion that all civil service 
organizations should be united and that this 
united body should be affiliated with some 
labour organization, preferably the All- 
Canadian Congress of Labour. 


Constitutional Changes 


Certain articles of the constitution were 
amended so as to provide for (1) the charter- 
ing by the Congress of local units of un- 
affiliated national unions; (2) the payment of 
two cents per month by each member of 
such local units; (3) a representation from 
these units at Congress conventions of one 
delegate each; and (4) local unions having 
200 or more members to be entitled to two 
delegates each. 

Resolutions 


The recommendations contained in some 
of the adopted resolutions were as follows: 

Administration of relief under Federal juris- 
diction, 

Exploring the possibilities of placing an 
experienced organizer in Western Canada, 

Urging “unequivocal opposition” to any 
form of amalgamation of Canadian Railways 
or their ancillary services which would place 
them under private control. 

Inauguration of a Federal building pro- 
gram for the erection of comfortable low- 
cost houses for the workers. 

Seeking amendments to the B. N. A. Act 
whereby the Dominion Parliament may enact 
legislation giving the workers legal protec- 
tion to organize and bargain collectively. 

Holidays with pay for all workers. 

Protesting against the imposition upon 
municipal and provincial governments of the 


cost of unemployment relief, the Congress 
taking the view that it is the responsability of 
industry to provide for the industrially unfit 
(unemployables), and the fit and able workers 
unemployed. 


Favouring the presentation of a brief to the 
Rowell Commission. 


Extending the jurisdiction of the Board of 
Transport Commissioners over railway and 
highway carriers. 


Asking that the employers’ reports to the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board, covering an 
industrial accident, be furnished to the in- 
jured workmen concerned. 

Disapproving of the practice of those per- 
manently employed accepting outside em- 
ployment to the detriment of other members. 

Seeking changes in the method of issuing 
certificates of qualification in the motor 
vehicle repair trade. 

Favouring an upward revision in the scale 
of wages of apprentices in garage service. 


Urging co-operation between the Federal 
and Provincial Governments in order to make 
the necessary changes in the present econo- 
mic system so as to give all ablebodied 
citizens the opportunity to earn a decent 
livelihood. 

Calling upon shippers of Canada to join 
with railway and other workers in fighting 
railway amalgamation or other similar sche- 
mes. 

Recommending that the qualifying age of 
old age pensions be reduced from seventy 
years to sixty years, 

Urging the government to extend its system 
of vocational training to provide work at 
wages sustaining the workers’ self-respect. 


Favouring an investigation of the financial 
history of the ‘Canadian railways under 
private enterprise, so that the younger genera- 
tion may intelligently weigh the proposals to 
return the national system to the control of 
private enterprise. 

Seeking to replace by democratic methods 
the present capitalist system by a planned 
economy, with the social purpose of produc- 
tion for use. 

Requesting the Dominion Government to 
give effect to the recommendations of the 
Turgeon Royal Commission, and that the 
Congress endeavour to organize the workers in 
the textile industry, particularly in the prov- 
ince of Quebec. 

Seeking legislation whereby the employ- 
ment of female workers in manufacturing 
concerns will be confined between the hours 
of 7 a.m. and 6 p.m. 

Reiterating that the maintenance of freedom 
of speech, association and organization is 
essential to progress in a democratic state. 
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Pledging support to the members of the 
Perth local of the Canadian Shoe Workers 
and Allied Crafts. 

Favouring the organizing of musicians’ lo- 
cals in every city in Canada. 

Instructing the executive board to bring 
to the attention of the Ontario Department 
of Labour the non-compliance with the provi- 
sions of the Factory Inspection Act. 


Election of Officers 


The officers elected were: President, AR. 
Mosher, Ottawa; vice-president, Charles 
Beattie, Toronto; secretary-treasurer, N. S. 
Dowd, 230 Laurier Ave., W., Ottawa. 

Executive board members: G. D. Taylor, 
Sault Ste. Marie; J. Lea, London; L. Guay, 
London, and A. L. Hepworth, Montreal. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONSHIPS REVIEWED BY DEPUTY 
MINISTERS OF LABOUR 


F EATURING the convention proceedings of 

the All-Canadian Congress of Labour (re- 
viewed elsewhere in this issue) were addresses 
by Mr. W. M. Dickson, Deputy Minister of the 
Dominion Department of Labour, and Mr. 
J. F. Marsh, Deputy Minister of the Ontario 
Department of Labour. 

Both addresses, which survey the field of 
industrial relationships, are summarized below: 


Address of Federal Deputy Minister of 
Labour 


After felicitating the organization and ex- 
tending greetings on behalf of the Minister and 
the Department, Mr. W. M. Dickson, Federal 
Deputy Minister of Labour, expressed his 
appreciation of the services rendered by 
Mr. Norman S. Dowd, secretary of the All- 
Canadian Congress, as one of the technical 
advisers to the Government delegation at the 
International Labour Conference at Geneva, 
when he served on the committee dealing with 
minimum age of employment. 

Referring to the functions of the Interna- 
tional Labour Organization, Mr. Dickson 
stated: 

“On the edge of that picturesque and historic 
city (Geneva), the birthplace of the Red Cross 
and the home of the League of Nations, stands 
a large building set back a little way from the 
main road to Lausanne. The approach to the 
building is through a huge iron gate. That 
gate is peculiar. It has a triple lock which 
can only be opened by the use of three keys. 
The keys are of gold and have been used only 
once, on the 6th of June, 1926. Since then the 
gate has remained unlocked year in and year 
out. The building itself is grey and quite 
ordinary. Yet it too has its own peculiar 
feature. It has not one foundation stone, but 
three. 

“ What is the significance of these triplicate 
keys and these triplicate foundation stones? 
The answer is simple. 

“They symbolize the three elements which 
compose the body to which the building be- 
longs for the building is the headquarters of 


the International Labour Organization and 
that organization is based on the co-operation 
between governments, the organized employers 
and the organized workers of the whole world. 
Each of the foundation stones was laid by a 
representative of these three groups when the 
construction of the building was commenced 
and each of the keys was used by a representa- 
tive of one of the three groups when the 
premises were opened. 

“Why this tripartite set up at Geneva? It 
was an entirely new departure in the machinery 
for the regulation of relations between nations. 
For the first time it gave to the two main 
factors in industry—‘ capital” and “ labour,” 
—a, direct voice in the framing of official inter- 
national compacts and in the control of their 
observance. Why this innovation? For the 
reasons of good faith and common sense. 
Good faith because promises were made to 
organized workers during the World War that 
they should have a hand in shaping the new 
world “ fit for heroes ”’ which was to be created 
after the war: Common sense because, if regu- 
lation of working conditions is to be successful, 
it must be based on the co-operation and ex- 
pert knowledge of the workers and employers 
who are the most directly concerned. On the 
other hand governments, not only as repre- 
sentatives of consumers but as the authorities 
ultimately responsible for making laws and 
treaties and administering them, must neces- 
sarily be a component part of the machine.” 

Quoting from the labour clauses in the pre- 
amble to the Treaty of Versailles (1919-20), 
the Federal Deputy Minister of Labour sum- 
marized their significance in the following five 
postulates: 

1. Bad conditions of labour exist. 

2. They cause misery and discontent. 


3. Misery and discontent are a danger to 
world peace. 

4. Bad conditions must be remedied. 

5. It is hard for any one country to remedy 
them single handed. 

In an analysis of each of the above, Mr. 
Dickson continued: 
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“Tet us pause just for a moment to examine 
these postulates which, while applying to the 
world generally, apply with varying force to 
the individual countries of the world. 

“The first postulate: ‘Bad conditions of 
labour exist.’ Nobody who has eyes and ears 
open will deny this. I admit that we always 
see the ‘mote’ which is in the other fellow’s 
eye and fail to recognize the ‘beam’ which is 
in our own eye. It is invariably the other 
country in which conditions are bad. Is there 
a country in the world in which all its indus- 
tries can claim that none of their members 
have employees who are not either underpaid 
or insufficiently safeguarded against illness or 
injury arising out of their occupation? 

“Postulate No. 2: ‘These bad conditions 
cause misery and discontent.’ Possibly far back 
in history there was a time when people bore 
hardship with resignation as something dic- 
tated by an unkindly but unalterable Fate, but 
nowadays man has discarded that form of 
fatalism and adopted the more self-reliant 
doctrine that ‘Fates help those who help 
themselves.’ Ill treatment in these modern 
times creates resentment and resentment in the 
mass, as In the individual, is apt to be ex- 
plosive. Wretchedness, especially when it is 
coupled with a sense of unfairness, inevitably 
breeds unrest and a desire to seek redress by 
violence. Thank heaven that in Canada, 
as in other English speaking and demo- 
cratic countries, the advance in social condi- 
tions has been steady and sustained with a 
minimum of disruption in industry as one of 
the results. Our record in this regard during 
the past third of a century has been outstand- 
ing and it is to the everlasting credit of labour 
that they have chosen as their leaders men of 
sane, sober judgment and that they have 
recognized the wisdom of that leadership and 
been willing to be guided by it. If there is 
only one thought which I succeed in getting 
ucross this afternoon I shall not have spoken 
in vain and that thought is epitomized in the 
latin quotation ‘ Festina lente,’ ‘Hasten slow- 
ly’ Do not make your decisions hastily but 
only after deliberate consideration and do not 
act precipitately. Strikes and overt actions 
are in the main the result of impulsive and 
insufficiently considered action. I recognize 
thoroughly that it is the most powerful weapon 
both offensively and defensively of labour but 
the gravity of this form of industrial conflict 
needs little emphasis by me at this time. I 
will simply say that as in the case of war it is 
the most costly method of settlement of dis- 
putes even if it is successful in attaining a 
settlement and it is very often a matter of 
doubt who really does win—as a matter of fact 
are not all parties actually losers? Canada, 
however, has a most enviable record in this 
regard and while comparisons are odious still 


I think I am quite justified in making one at 
this juncture as it establishes the point more 
clearly than possibly any other method could. 

“The National Labour Relations Board has 
informed Congress that the United States dur- 
ing the first ten months. of 1937 had more than 
4,000 strikes with 1,750,000 workers involved, 
and loss of over 26,000,000 work days, resulting 
in—at a conservative estimate—more than 
$100,000,000 loss in wages. 

“Canada, during the same period, on a ratio 
of population with similar conditions and 
similar action by labour might have had ap- 
proximately 400 strikes with 175,000 workers 
involved and a loss of 2,600,000 work days with 
a comparable loss of $10,000,000 in wages. 

“What are the actual facts however? In the 
first ten months of 1937 Canada actually had 
only 249 strikes with 65,000 workers involved, 
a loss of 465,000 work days, and approximately 
$1,860,000 loss in the pay envelopes. This is 
nothing like as bad a picture but still it is a 
sufficiently serious picture to give us all reason 
to pause and consider carefully all its im- 
plications. 

“Postulate No. 3: ‘Misery and discontent are 
a danger to world peace. Is it a fact that 
‘labour unrest’ imperils the peace of the world 
and that ‘universal peace’ can be established 
only if it is based upon social justice? Or 
are these simply vague phrases put into the 
Peace Treaties because they sound well? 

“For the average man with ordinary feelings, 
to keep the peace is necessary and desirable 
only so long as peace is worth keeping. The 
lust of conquest for conquest’s sake has seldom 
led people into war save only where they 
were under the complete domination of a dic- 
tator. Rather in recent times as in primitive 
tribal days, the urge to fight comes from 
material causes. ‘Imperial’ expansion is at root 
‘economic’ expansion, in other words a move- 
ment to secure the means of satisfying the 
material needs of the expanding nation. It is 
not without meaning therefore that the Peace 
Treaties in their original draft form prescribed 
as an essential condition of permanent peace 
‘the prosperity and contentment of all classes 
and of all nations. We can therefore also 
accept this postulate that misery and discon- 
tent are a danger to world peace. 

“Peace—That is a word which is very much 
in everyone’s mind at the present time. Are 
we to continue to have it and enjoy its benefits 
or are we to be precipitated into another 
world cataclysm with its attendant destruction 
and misery. Some maintain that peace de- 
pends more upon a state of mind and spirit 
than upon elaborate arrangements for con- 
ciliation and arbitration or even force. These 
things of course have their due importance 
but we have seen how futile and disappointing 
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they can be, particularly in the past year. The 
only real insurance for peace is removal of the 
causes of disturbance and irritation. And here 
again I refer to the three golden keys andi the 
three corner stones—worker, employer and 
government. Can any one of these three im- 
portant factors of society alone accomplish 
the maintenance of peace and harmony in the 
State or does it require the united efforts of all 
three working in close co-operation and har- 
mony? Rightly or wrongly we hold to the 
latter principle in the Federal Department of 
Labour and have from the inception of the 
Department based our policy thereon. I need 
only refer to the terms of the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act and to our activities 
under the Act. We hold that a clear under- 
standing on the part of each of these three im- 
portant factors of our social set-up, of its 
obligations to the other two, andi a clear real- 
ization of the mutual advantages to all of a 
frank recognition of those obligations and a 
willingness to live up to them, is the surest 
means of maintaining harmonious and’ proper 
relations as between all three. 

“Tt is incumbent on the employer to recog- 
nize his responsibility of seeing that his em- 
ployees work under safe, wholesome and rea- 
sonably comfortable conditions and that they 
receive fair and adequate return for the ser- 
vices they render. Likewise the employee is 
under equal obligation to render faithful, will- 
ing and loyal service but should ke consider 
that either the conditions under which he 1s 
obliged to work or the wages he receives in 
return for his labour are not fair or reasonable, 
it is his right to endeavour by lawful and 
legitimate means to correct or improve any 
deficiencies which he deems may exist either in 
management, method of production or ser- 
vice in the establishment. It is the responsi- 
bility of both employer and employee to so 
co-operate, if possible, that the wheels of in- 
dustry shall run smoothly. It is the function 
of the Department of Labour to render such 
assistance as lies within our jurisdiction to 
foster and assist that co-operation to the fullest 
possible extent and it is the function of gov- 
ernment to place on our statute books such 
legislation as will work for social advancement 
and industrial peace. 

“The great problem to-day is employment— 
steady employment. The great nightmare of 
the worker to-day in insecurity of his job. 
Time was not so many years ago when a 
worker, so long as he rendered faithful service, 
could look for reasonable continuity of em- 
ployment. That condition has definitely 
changed. Big business in recent years has 
been concerned to crowd its twelve month pro- 
duction into the shortest space of time pos- 
sible with a view to reduction of overhead and 


with the result that the employee who formerly 
looked confidently to twelve months’ employ- 
ment, to-day may find only eight, six or even 
fewer months are available. Those who direct 
capital and those who direct labour must be 
prepared to accept their share of the respon- 
sibility for the insecurity of employment and 
be ready to co-operate in measures designed to 
spread work and correct the present uneven 
and irregular tempo of production. Employers 
are realizing this necessity and in some indus- 
tries considerable progress has been made. 
Labour leaders on their part must, I feel, lay 
the emphasis in their efforts on behalf of their 
membership more on achieving continuity of 
employment. I do not mean that the import- 
ance of the hourly or daily wage is to be over- 
looked but there is often a tendency to over 
emphasize the importance of this whereas it 
is the aggregate yearly earning which is the 
all important factor. You answer, however, 
that the employer is in business for gain, not 
for the good of his employees. Admitted, but 
is it not in the employer’s best interest to have 
a stable body of skilled and contented workers 
and is it reasonable for him to expect such if he 
can offer nothing better than intermittent and 
insecure employment? No, the answer in my 
Opinion is in properly and intelligently organ- 
ized employment. And while this is primarily 
the task and responsibility of the employer 
still I suggest it is also a responsibility of the 
leaders of labour to do all in their power to 
induce employers to undertake the task and to 
assist them in solving the same. 

“Government, however, has its obligation in 
the matter and can do much. On it devolves 
the responsibility even to a greater extent than 
on the labour leaders of presiding over and 
even commanding the doing of this task by 
industry, but government cannot accomplish | 
what society is unprepared or indisposed to do. | 
Public opinion is, after all, the really potent 
factor in all reform and social progress. An 
educated public therefore is first necessary. 

“The task is a great one, greater possibly 
to-day than ever in the world’s history. Yes, 
the task is a great one, great enough to chal- 
lenge the brains and determination of our 
greatest leaders in Industry, Labour and Gov- 
ernment, but with the three golden keys op- 
erated in co-operation, the Iron Gates leading 
to better social conditions and a fuller, more 
abundant life, is possible.” 


Address of Ontario Deputy Minister of 
Labour 


After twenty-three years of active service 
in the Labour movement, Mr. Marsh, Ontario 
Deputy Minister of Labour, stated he was 
convinced that the only possible way in which 
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the workers could be sure of getting a fair 
share of what they earned was by collective 
effort. It was the constant endeavour of the 
Department of Labour to do something that 
would better the conditions for the workers, 
principally by means of conferences with em- 
ployers, and in the promotion of industrial 
relations. 

In speaking of the employment service which 
is maintained by the department, Mr. Marsh 
informed the delegates that approximately 
15,000 men and women per month were being 
placed in jobs, as a result of the activities of 28 
employment offices established throughout the 
province. It was Mr. Marsh’s opinion that 
90 per cent of those unemployed wanted work 
rather than relief, and of the remaining 10 per 
cent, most are unemployable and cannot work 
or should not be expected to work. It was 
necessary to point out to employers that when 
workers had been unemployed for a consider- 
able period some consideration should be given 
to that fact, and they should not be expected 
to maintain the pace of men who had been 
continuously employed. 

With a view of eliminating conditions which 
were unfair not only to the workers but to 
employers who wished to treat their employees 


decently, the Industrial Standards Act had 
been applied to industries all over the prov- 
ince. The Deputy Minister stated that it was 
necessary to have the co-operation of the em- 
ployees to make the Act workable. In some 
cases the workers were getting very low wages 
but did not complain because they were afraid 
of discrimination. Mr. Marsh cited a number 
of cases of low wages that had been brought 
to his attention, and as a result of such con- 
ditions the Minimum Wage Act had been re- 
vised and amended. Where the Industrial 
Standards Act failed to bring employer and 
employee together to remedy conditions by 
collective bargaining the Minimum Wage Act 
would do so. The Government did not wish 
to set wage rates, but it was certain that the 
Minimum Wage Act would increase wages in 
some industries. 

Another important phase of the work of the 
Department, stated Mr. Marsh, was the main- 
taining of arrangements for sanitation and 
safety. An inspection staff was constantly en- 
gaged in checking factories and other establish- 
ments to see that safety appliances were being 
used and that other conditions were satisfac- 
tory. 


ANNUAL CENSUS OF MANUFACTURING AND CERTAIN OTHER 
INDUSTRIES IN CANADA, 1936 


Statistics Respecting Employees, Wages, Ete. 


HE Dominion Bureau of Statistics, under 
the Statistics Act of 1918, takes annually 
by mail an industrial census covering statistics 
of fisheries, mines, railways, etc., and general 
manufacturing in Canada. Preliminary figures 
for all manufacturing industries for the year 
1936 have been issued, and the accompanying 
tables give the figures in some detail. 

The first table contains summary figures 
for all manufacturing industries for 1930 and 
from 1933 to 1936, numbers of establishments, 
capital invested, employees on salaries and 
wages and value of production. The figures 
show increases from 1935 to 1936 in all the 
items. The figures show a continuation of the 
improvement which began in most cases in 
1934 following declines from 1930. The up- 
ward movement in the cost of materials which 
began in 1933 continued in 1936, there having 
been substantial increases in the prices of raw 
materials as well as in the amounts of raw 
materials used by manufacturing industries. 
The decrease in total wages paid each year 
from 1929 to 1933 would be due in part to 
short time operations, prevailing in nearly all 
industries during this period, followed by in- 
creases since 1934. 

The second table shows the number of em- 
ployees on salaries and on wages with salaries 
and wages paid as well as the number of 


establishments, for 1936, by provinces and 
by groups of industries and for each of the 
important industries in each group. 

Statistics for 1985 appeared in the issue of 
the Lasour Gazette for May, 1937, pp. 514- 
516. The issue for September, 19385, pp. 823- 
825, contained figures as to the numbers of 
wage-earners classified according to the regular 
hours of work per week, 40 or less, 44, etc., 
up to 60 and over 60. Similar information 
for 1934, 1935 and 1936 will be available for 
publication in a future issue. 

The third table gives the figures as to 
numbers of employees and salaries and wages 
paid in other industries for which figures 
are collected annually. It will be noted that 
the number of employees has increased in 
1936 in all industries except electric railways. 
The aggregate amount of salaries and wages 
in each industry for which this information is 
available has increased. 

Figures from the MDecennial Census of 
1931, Bulletin XXXI, showing numbers of 
gainfully employed persons in all industries 
were given in the Lasour Gazettes, for August, 
1933, pp. 819-821, also figures from Bulletin 
XXXII, as to numbers of wage earners, 
weeks employed and average earnings, were 
given in the Lasour Gazette, for November, 
1933, pp. 1094-1095. 
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TABLE I.—MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA, PRINCIPAL STATISTICS, 
1930 AND 1933 TO 1936 
Change 
per cent in 
Items 1930 1933 1934 1935 1936 1936 

over 1935 

sta blighmMentSes a.com tees es No. 22,599 23,780 24, 209 24,034 DAs 202), Mae are 

Capitalinvesteds... te cee $ | 4,036, 765,652) 3,279,259,888) 3,249,348, 864] 3,216,403, 127) 3,271,263,531; + 1-7 

Employees on salaries............ No. 84,57 86, 636 92,095 97,930 104,417; + 6-6 

EATS Ae gaat ers et Lik Ahan Bi 169,726,514] 189, ee 946} 148,760,126} 160,455,080) 173,198,057) + 7-9 

IAVCPASCSAIATY 200-0 soc hitela ee sleet 2,007 , pup 1,610 1,638 1,659} + 1-3 

Employees on wages 529,270 2,022 427,717 458,734 489,942; + 6-8 

WASCR ein carat ee lyotuatels clenecre tie slesatete 526, 937,042 46 oraie7e 355,090,929) 399,012,697) 438,873,377) -—+ 10-0 

AV CLAP CIWALES: wiataicisioiie cere «clas 996 ie 830 870 896} + 3-0 

Costopmatenialsaacccmene co. « 1,664,175,991| 967,788,928] 1,229,513,621] 1,419, 146,217] 1,624,213,996] + 14-4 

Value of production... .......-.«- 3,277,459, 819] 1,954,075, 785} 2,393,692, 729| 2,653,911, 209] 3,002,403,814, + 13-1 

Value added by manufacture..... $ | 1,613,283,828] 986,286,857) 1,087,301, 742) 1,153,485, 104) 1,289,592,672) + 11-8 

TABLE II.—NUMBERS OF EMPLOYEES, SALARIES AND WAGES PAID IN MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRIES IN CANADA, 1936 
Number Salaried Employees Wage earners 
——- of estab- 
lishments| Male {| Female Salaries Male | Female Wages 
(a) PRovINCES $ $ 
CANA TAR Ro ae... Cea PE Yet. 24,202) 81,409 23,008} 173,198,057] 379, eM 109,965) 438,873,377 
Prince Hdward Island Syericss. «ee eukiee - ocacedese- 233 195 42 188,713 230 , 295 
ING VOISCOUIAM ec eRe ae os aOR ee force. 1,158 1,671 414 2,812,658 eo 2,256] 10,971,898 
INGWADILUNS WIGk.. fo) vee eee ree es 784) 1,459 372} 2,808,297! 10,008 1,871) 9,046,754 
MODOC Mee ee ocho. s ais Sa ee 6 SO ee Ny «aah noua 7,969} 25,852 6,404] 52,617,663] 115,619 47,001} 129,701,791 
ONEATIOM ee ete Soe ec ee eee wb ae eee eink later « 9,753| 40,261 13,320} 92,027,467] 184,307 51,104] 222,845,376 
IMANItODa ce cise kel seees hes eee ea be fas cabo es 1,011} 3,445 803} 6,709,343} 15,075 3,184] 17,780,956 
SASKALCHO WAT foe inc so Se eMo tre oo belie ob cissleets.. 694) 1,524 262) 2,289,562! 3,719 277| 3,723,816 
PTA AYST SG? Sam ttl ae, SPRINGS Rs Hear cl BER cs CHER 905} 2,169 ZNO) ABBE BOM le Va 965} 8,595,110 
British Columbia and Yukon................2-- 1,695} 4,833 981} 10,010,993} 30,905 8,077; 35,843,381 
(b) INDUSTRIAL GROUPS 
CANADA—Total..........0.... 0c ccc eee ee 24,202) 81,409 23,008} 178,198,057] 379,977} 109,965) 488,873,377 
Wesetable: Products.) pdtscre a0 ettateate op: oss, of elera. 5,824] 13,865 3,500} 27,678,647) 48,789 20,917) 56,719,314 
Animal iProducts: .25.5 geet os. tee Me «<0 dade aie 4,433) 10,191 2,132] 16,483,096} 40,318 10,968] 41,346,433 
Textiles and Textile Products................0-. 1,879} 8,503 3,914) 21,698,875} 47,082 55,467| 73,317,295 
Woodland!'Paner Products/4. Ce es See 8,175} 20,688 5,084] 41,067,168) 97,078 9,524} 100, 234,172 
Tronand itsitroducts ae. ase ak). ee ae 1,317| 12,372 3,178} 28,478,793] 88,444 3,209] 98,058,864 
Non-ferrous Metal Products..................06 512} 5,494 1,773] 13,561,682) 25,230 4,438] 31,529,509 
Non-metallic Mineral Products................-- 803] 3,454 838 7,485,905) 17,110 572} 18,916,505 
Chemicals and Chemical Products.:............. 745) 5,201 1,975} 13,030,793} 9,927 2,807} 12,196,474 
Miscellaneous Industries). .0.... 05. sce eb cece ee. 514 1,641 614} 3,718,098} 5,999 2,063) 6,554,811 
(c) INDUSTRIAL SuB-GROUPS 

Vegetable Products.....................002000: 5,824) 13,865 3,500} 27,678,647) 48,789 20,917) 56,719,314 
Aerated and mineral waters.............200005 406 765 166 1,388,456] 2,27 87| 2,214,570 
Biscuits, confectionery, cocoa, etc.............. 206 1,956 537 4,193,891 3,875 4,833 5,907,384 
Bread and other bakery products.............. 3,101 2,193 607 2,906, 890 14,619 2,179) 14,796,682 
FSTOWOLICS Ml. .o:os Dee. vs MR c ee eat a6 tata « 70 1,006 123 2,379,205 3,439 36 4,138,599 
Coffee; tegiand spices . 25... hihi 55... laa. ns 92 527 175 1,203,771 785 599 1,160,642 
Distileries wens 15s SAR eae hee oes Sitelerds 16 399 104 992,231 931 534} 1,311,467 
Hlourandiiced: mills has.) thei susie aicate tools 1,118 1,533 184 2,143,380 3,809 159 3,399,565 
MGOUSe TNISCCLLANCOUS@ te ences ce terete ts 116 454 171 1,032,758 731 461 983,399 
Fruit and vegetable preparations............... 304 812 285 1,563,870} 3,844 4,317} 4,502,891 
Rubber goods, including rubber footwear...... 50} 1,352 ASD TO, LibaiSel ove lio 2,969] 8,838,234 
SUCH elinorios we eeomenint. trees ce ects ee eens 10 345 63 1,169,529] 2,064 87| 2,244,169 
Tobacco, cigars and cigarettes................. 95] S61 390} 3,554,031} 2,008 3,584; 3,653,706 
Tobacco, processing and packing............... 16 153 6 286,156 893 670 869,347 
Amimal Products. se eer ore es vest oee ce 4,433] 10,191 2,182) 16,483,096} 40,318 10,968} 41,346,433 
Boots andienoess leathers eet eee toe 219 1,198 429! 2,644,644) 8,907 5,427) 8,977,358 
BUGLCL AN GCI COSC pstyn enone ares Se ates ein sis) eracetns 2,573 4,394 766 4. 748, 886 9,937 448) 10,028,364 
Fish curing and packing 624 479 79 734,678} 3,680 1,014) 2,544,903 
LO FE20TON0 (son oc OOS GUAR De ORDER ree Done Be 331 588 162 1,116,942 1,352 1,051 2,254,424 
Gloves and mittens, leather.................-- 49 155 53 303 , 994 690 937 1,005,327 
ikeathertannerioss enews: see aaes ees s « dal 87 332 69 936,766 3,780 125 3,290,675 
Miscellaneous leather goods..............00005 223 436 119 699, 624 1,532 690} 1,523,617 
Slaughtering and meat packing................ 142} 2,164 346] 4,358,346] 8,249 1,017} 9,563,064 
Textiles and Textile Products.................. 1,879} 8,503 3,914! 21,698,875] 47,082 55,467) 73,317,295 
GarVnNous mA lRiANG PUSS soa as cr scclisaees deed es 26 165 48 415,447 655 353 805,184 
@louninge factory, MEU G.\,..nels cacce ccs se ciiees « 188} 1,340 401] 2,548,648} 4,499 4,338} 7,707,097 
@lothing factorye womens... .ad.las..6> seiseee 583} 1,662 948] 4,062,438] 4,587 11,727} 11,193,287 
Clothing, contractors’, men’s and women’s..... 114 215 34 301,613 856 1,302} 1,306,865 
Cordage, TOpeANGwW Wine wae. ceeeteeees cele. ae 11 78 25 248,385 642 291 878,787 
COYVESIE) a/R RBs bcs OPE: AER REE 23 162 206 575, 756 136 1,051 713,259 
Cotton yarn and Cloths .css cee vnce tee ve eccces 35 422 142 1,390,549} 11,265 6,081) 12,827,682 
Dyeing and finishing of Gexbilese Wave. tition es ies 25 116 32 325,400 721 156 648,397 
HUENIShINS LOOGS INC Sees «iss esis ae acini c ieee 176 750 354; 1,892,861 1,251 7,055} 4,471,119 
EVAL RYAN: Caps. . ree et hotell es eiiea wee 170 493 229 1,131,604 1,868 1,875 2,883,888 
Hosiery and knitted goods.................65: 168 955 630 2,914,978 6,555 11,289} 12,205,299 
Miscellaneous textilessn.e.8.. 2.......ssss%ess 12 287 60 804,518 914 198 990, 296 
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TABLE II—NUMBERS OF EMPLOYEES, SALARIES AND WAGES PAID IN MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRIES IN CANADA, 1936—concluded 








Salaried Employees 


Male 


Female 


Salaries 


Male 


Wage earners 


Female 


Number 
— of estab- 
lishments 

Textiles and Wextile Products—Concluded ...... 
Sillsand artineial silk. JeMae..... 3. o<see ei 35 
Wioollenclotin wa. Wee te cae os ai wi A Ie 60 
Woollen’ goodshn.e.s 5.5.29. San oedin te. come ee 26 
Woollensyarn: i. LUE)... seen Nasi: tate tae 34 
Wood and Paper Products..................... §,175 
BOXES ANG DAL Ss PAPEL \..cises = cloaee ce. ewe ee 141 
BOXES; | WOOCenIe a its... <.hetrehe tetas eehoteye 20% pomnee 130 
Engraving, stereotyping and electrotyping...... 95 
PUT MIG UT Hench he MR Rak Bes Shea eee Ae eee 425 
LAGHOSTADNING Wye May te dle AUN « Seal ccctee eles eee cee 42 
Miscellaneous paper products..............-.-0- 116 
Miscellaneous wooden products................ 106 
Planing mills, sash and door factories.......... 668 
Printing and bookbinding Ue Ay Nar aeens se a 1,224 
rintine andspublishimg. dacern acheter Seer 789 
Pulpiand Paper caves. cen te cae oe eae eee 93 
AW LAUER NR MAU EU NG ies ORE ane 3,638 
Iron and its Producis.....................0000 1G 
Agricultural Implements. ics > chine tical eee 36 
Automobiles? Wels Ey ee eee eae 16 
Automobile'suppliess iandeeine tee carte ean 85 
Boilers, tanks'and engines)... )..26 seers. ok ee 56 
Bridge and structural steel work............... 18 
Castings and forgings )suh inure os aaa eee 238 
Hardware, ang Loos ty eau ween sales eee ens 142 
Heating and cooking apparatus................ 62 
Iron and steel products,'n.e.8.......5..-...0080: 95 
Machimeryitts. ii ROS tok AU ee) Bee 218 
Primany Ion and: steele cee cues eee 55 
Railway rolling istockinaste secaleen ee cee 37 
Sheetimetal) products neg. slnes eimbae os eetaene 138 
Shipouildingiand repairs. wa. seek eee Ac nee 37 
Wirevand (wire POORS He at Lita). sete teeter ee seus erates 73 
Non-ferrous Metal Products................... 512 
Brass and copper products..........)......50.. 126 
Electrical apparatus and supplies............... 186 
Jewellery and silverware............ scree siete eels 113 
Non-ferrous metal smelting and refining........ 15 
Non-metallic Mineral Products................ 803 
Cement and cement products.................. 106 
Clay products ee. Taye: Mere stele comer 160 
Cokeiand gas productsincsvacccen. cement er 42 
Glass prodnctay! Peis ce. » ate b sleet «ai ain meter 68 
A TTVO all. F Ae ate e eee il AR 2 LER cet a ee 57 
Petroleum products... fink scenes serene 63 
Stone, monumental and ornamental............ 227 
Chemicals and Chemical Products............. 745 
‘Acids, alkalies and salts.c:) soc has ceten inlets 20 
Explosives, ammunition and fireworks......... 8 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations..... 169 
Miscellaneous chemical products............... 117 
Paints, pigments and varnishes................ 78 
Soaps and washing compounds................- 102 
Miscellaneous Industries...................... 514 
Brooms, brushes and mops...........e.eeeeee 79 


Mattresses ANG SPLINGS hs Wien Meee Peis read 61 


131 


2,011,144 
1,020,791 
346,849 
372,436 
41, 067, 168 
2,005, 832 
517,025 
1,350,330 
1,962,364 
1,279,531 
1,333,021 
338,703 
1,687,679 
5,437,417 
11,828,058 
8,151,012 
2,598,318 
28,478, 793 
1,445, 633 
4,080,484 
1,517,062 
968,888 
1,469,590 
2,452,180 
1,539,070 
1,171,047 
524,182 
4,130,452 
2,180,091 
2,705, 829 
2,361,387 
647,483 
1,084,537 
13,561,682 
1, 669, 668 
7,803,954 
1,023,041 


13, 030,793 
1,297,038 
907, 644 
2,990, 124 
1,023,000 
2,644,071 
1,357, 254 
3,713, 098 
421,564 
576, 073 


ee 


eee ecerees 


Wages 


5,580,803 
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TABLE III.—NUMBERS OF EMPLOYEES, SALARIES AND WAGES, IN SPECIFIED INDUSTRIES, 
IN CANADA, 1929-1931 AND 1933-1936 


(ANNUAL CENSUS OF INDUSTRY, DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS) 








Industry 1929 1930 

Fishing: 

Number of employees........... 64,083 63, 836 
*Mining : 

Number of employees........... 95,102 89,200 

Wages and salaries.......... $ 124,490,511] 113,975,332 
*Metalliferous mining: 

Number of employees........... 31,125 30, 623 

Wages and salaries.......... $ 50,279,511) 48,851,303 
‘Coal mining: 

Number of employees........... 29,739 29,172 

Wages and salaries.......... $ 42,376,378} 36,442,361 
*Other mining: 

Number of employees........... 34, 238 29,405 

Wages and salaries.......... $ 31,834,622} 28,681,668 
Manufacturing: (a) 

Number of employees........... 678, 270 626,581 

Wages and salaries.......... $ 788,218,021] 708,805,323 
Electric light and power: 

Number of employees........... 16,164 17,858 

Wages and salaries.......... $ 24,831,821} 27,287,443 
Steam railways: (b) 

Number of employees........... 187,846 174,485 

Wages and salaries.......... $ 290,732,500] 268,347,374 
Street and electric railways: 

Number of employees........... 18,801 18,340 

Wages and salaries.......... $ 26,984,061} 26,954,994 


Telegraphs: (c) 
Number of employees........... 8, 056 7,331 
9,379,779| 8,674,453 


Wages and salaries.......... $ 
Telephones: 
Number of employees........... 27,459 26,575 
Wages and salaries............ $| 31,672,277| 32,085,948 
Express: (d) 
Number of employees........... 5,427 4,997 
Wages and salaries.......... $ 8,480,292} 8,132,525 


1931 1933 1934 1935 1936 
61,832 65,506 68, 634 68,557 71,735 
72,809 63,334 73,505 80, 256 90,999 

91,969,299] 70,031,805) 88,126,186} 100,080,559) 116,766, 222 
25,434 25,443 34, 143 38,603 46,455 
41,829,288] 37,937,871) 50,818,448} 59,528,350) 72,016,670 
27,860 25,375 25,961 26,198 26,918 
28,802,428] 22,378,736) 25,662,591) 26,595,344) 28,878,135 
19,515 12,516 13,401 15,455 17,626 
21,337,583] 9,715,198} 11,645,147} 13,956,865} 15,876,417 
540,412 479,186 530, 188 567,416 594,359 
598,238,605) 444,130,213) 511,765,144) 567,806,911) 612,071,434 
17,014 14,717 14,974 15,458 16,087 
26,306,956) 21,431,877) 21,829,491) 22,519,993] 23,367,091 
154,569 121,923 127,326 127,526 132,781 
229,499,505) 158,326,445] 163,336,635) 172,956,218] 182,638,365 
17,135 14,883 14,544 14,381 14, 280 
24,647,391] 18,692,236) 18,546,749) 18,649,517) 18,958,832 
6,637 5, 263 5,624 5,903 6,064 
7,875,058} 5,870,433) 6,431,647) 7,030,830} 7,360,193 
23 , 825 18,796 17,291 17,414 17,775 
28,493,252) 21,276,406) 21,167,834] 22,283,362) 23,365,977 
4,616 3,998 4,043 4,126 4,293 
7,375,492} 5,759,047) 5,621,807) 6,071,962) 6,313,911 


(a) Excluding Electric Light and Power, which is given separately below. 
(b) Including about half of the express employees which are also shown under Express, below. 


(c) Not including operators paid on commission. 
(d) Full time employees only. 
*The figures for mining, etc., 


include non-ferrous smelting and refining, clay products, cement, lime and stone (monumental 


and ornamental) which are shown as sub-groups under manufacturing. 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION IN ALBERTA IN 1937 
Annual Report of Provincial Board 


The twentieth annual report of the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board of Alberta in- 
dicates that during 1937 there were 13,177 
accidents compared with 12,381 in the pre- 
ceding year. Of the accidents reported to 
the Board, 43 were fatal and 103 claims in- 
volved major or minor degrees of permanent 
disablement, 


During the year reviewed by the report, 
assessments collected amounted to $1,055,- 
770.88; compensation paid totalled $446,716- 
29 and payments from pension fund amounted 
to $458,589.37. 


The report shows that during 1937 the sum 
of $1,055,770.88 was contributed by employers 
through assessments levied upon the wages 
paid to their workmen. Contributions to the 
Medical Aid Fund amounted to $307,830.70 
while payments out of this fund totalled 


$314,265.69 resulting in an excess of payments 
of $6,434.99 over receipts. 


The financial statement regarding the Pen- 
sion Fund shows that receipts on account of 
this fund amounted to $517,042.00; pensions 
paid $458,589.37 leaving a favourable bal- 
ance of $58,452.63 on the year’s operations. 
The Disaster Reserve showed a balance of 
$258,762.37 as at December 31, 1937. The total 
amount to the credit of the Pensions Reserve 
Fund at the end of 1937 was $3,334,347.74. 


The cost of administration, including the 
cost of maintaining the mine rescue cars and 
stations, and administration of The Electrical 
Protection Act was $122,310.03. 

Statistics for the year under review are 
summarized in the report as follows: 

Number of employers within the scope of 
the Act as at December 31, 1937, 5,438; num- 
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ber of accidents reported during 1937, 13,177; 
number of accident claims not finally disposed 
of as at December 31, 1937, 1,856; number of 
claims disposed of by award of pension or 
payments of compensation 5,096; number of 
claims disposed of by payment only of account 
for Medical Aid, 6,174; number of accidents 
disposed of, for which no application for com- 
pensation was received, 197; number of acci- 
dents disposed of on which no compensation 
was due, 1,989; number of claims on which 
further payments have to be made, 684; num- 
ber of accidents awaiting further reports and 
on which no payments have been made, 893. 

Of the 13,177 accidents occurring in 1937, 
43 were fatal, 103 involved permanent dis- 
ability, while 13,031 were of a temporary 
nature. “Handling objects” was the most 
frequent cause of accidents followed by “Fall- 
ing objects or bodies.” 


The time loss in non-fatal claims totalled 
204,739 days. The average time loss in 
permanent disability cases was, 126-87 days 
and in temporary disability cases 28-34 days. 
The average age of injured workmen was 35-76 
years. 


The report also contains references to the 
work carried on by the Mine Rescue and First 
Aid Department at various centres including 
the number of men given training and the 
extent and condition of equipment in use 
at the stations. 


The annual review of the administration of 
the Electrical Protection Act is also included 
in the report, continued improvement in the 
electrical industry during the year being re- 
corded. Under the Accident Prevention Regu- 
lations of the Act, 148 inspections and 16 
investigations were made, 


-IMMIGRATION TO CANADA DURING THE FISCAL YEAR ENDED 
MARCH 31, 1938 


According to a statement issued by the 
Department of Mines and Resources, immi- 
gration to Canada during the fiscal year ended 
March 31, 1938, totalled 15,645 an increase 
of 30.1 per cent over the number arriving 
in the preceding fiscal year. Of this number, 
5,643 migrants came from the United States; 
2,972 from British ports; 1,182 from Northern 
European ports; and 5,848 from other ports. 
These figures indicate an increase of 31.3 


Occupation 


FARMING Ciass— 


(Gir ivolrey es Ny eles ate at RAVE a DURA ka ee 


FremMate Domestic SERVANTS— 


LS VeaTrs:andiOverivs. «cian &.c teh: Csaba: net bitte ok 
Winder Wl Siy ears je eee ig hon faerie a ei etena testa ais o's a alauslereie eee 


OTHER CLasses— 


Ontario was stated to be the destination of 
6,859 of these new arrivals; 2,699 went to the 
Province of Quebec; 1,647 to British Colum- 
bia; 1,400 to Manitoba; 1,220 to Alberta; 


Ce 


per cent in the numbers coming from the 
British Isles, compared with the preceding 
fiscal year; an increase of 10.4 per cent in 
those coming from the United States; a 39.7 
per cent increase in migrants from Northern 
European countries, while “other races” in- 
creased 53.9 per cent. 


The following table indicates the declared 
occupations of the immigrants: 


Via Ocean From 

Ports U.S.A. Totals 
Se icc 5.5 ONE so Seto 943 357 1,300 
A 5) | Ln |< 07 160 767 
ye Wed yaa ce ee fe ethene, 1,260 166 1,426 
LRG Cet ea se 221 118 339 
Bio do, Saas Cts 38 37 75 
ot APE Bes hha: 68 32 100 
Pdi hist Lia Meath rly A SORE os 205 290 495 
SOUECS. Gn ee Ree 84 113 197 
Te eay Thee roa Se NS 42 116 158 
PG Ot Hence APS 229 449 678 
EN RAS iG ile SRE NU ag 124 260 384 
Wank hLbe Sth AP, abe Deke 44 113 157 
PURE PM te 5A Are WN 24 36 60 
Bess tty 5 Ne be) earn ee 6 12 18 
1 MLR cua One see eet ae 6 7 13 
oc POR, he bic Rio 617 80 697 
TL BIR DR Be a NN ate sie c ieeietiersit 145 
EEE ATEN ks ml er mea 351 447 798 
dia eT: PM as CRS ae 2,546 1,635 4,181 
enh ete orp ehh. MROP. cicset 2,442 UALS 3,657 


832 to Nova Scotia; 618 to Saskatchewan; 
292 to New Brunswick; 56 to Prince Edward 
Island; 18 to the Yukon Territory; and 4. 
to the Northwest Territories. 
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INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE REPORTS DEALING WITH 
AGENDA OF ANNUAL CONFERENCE 


Summaries of Studies on Vocational Education—Regulation of Working 
Hours in Road Transport—Generalization of Reduction of 
Hours of Work—Statistics of Hours and Wages, Ete. 


HE International Labour Office has re- 
cently issued reports on each of the six 
items constituting the agenda of the 24th Ses- 
sion of the International Labour Conference 
to be held in June. These reports (corre- 
sponding with the agenda) are as follows: 
(1) “ Technical and Vocational Education and 
Apprenticeship”; (2) “Regulation of Con- 
tracts of Employment of Indigenous Work- 
ers”; (3) “Recruiting, Placing and Condi- 
tions of Labour (Equality of Treatment) of 
Migrant Workers”; (4) “Regulation of 
Hours of Work and Rest Periods of Profes- 
sional Drivers of Vehicles Engaged in Road 
Transport”; (5) “Generalization of the Re- 
duction of Hours of Work”; (6) “Statistics 
of Hours and Wages in the Principal Mining 
and Manufacturing Industries, Including 
Building and Construction and in Agriculture.” 


Technical and Vocational Education and 
Apprenticeship 


The question of technical and vocational 
education and apprenticeship—the subject of 
the first report—was placed on the agenda 
of the Conference by the Governing Body at 
its 78th session in February, although the 
matter has been brought to the attention of 
the Conference on several previous occasions. 

The report opens with a general introduction 
in which the Office has endeavoured to make 
a synthesis between the problems themscives 
and the trend of opinion concerning them, it 
being felt that such an account would be inore 
useful than a mere description of the facts 
in helping the Conference to lay down a gen- 
eral body of principles to be recommended to 
members for application. The report proper 
consists of three parts. The first part deals 
with vocational and technical education in- 
cluding pre-apprenticeship and supplementary 
education, the second with apprenticeship, and 
the third with methods of vocational re-train- 
ing for unemployed persons. The “ conclu- 
sions” of the report lead up to, and comment 
on, a draft list of points on which the Con- 
ference might, it is suggested, instruct the 
International Labour Office to consult Gov- 
ernments with a view to a second discussion of 
the question at the 1939 Session. 

In Part I are three chapters, dealing with 
pre-apprenticeship, types of vocational and 
technical schools and supplementary education. 
Part II—on apprenticeship—contains chapters 


on the system of regulation of apprenticeship, 
and on the effect upon apprenticeship of 
economic developments. 


Regulation of Contracts of Employment of 
Indigenous Workers 


The “indigenous workers” with which this 
report deals are primarily the workers em- 
ployed in tropical and sub-tropical territories 
by agricultural and industrial undertakings 
which are owned and managed by Europeans, 
or if not owned and managed by Europeans, 
are worked in accordance with European 
methods. These workers are drawn either from 
the indigenous populations of the colonized 
territories and neighbouring territories or from 
certain Asiatic countries; the latter category 
of workers are deemed to be covered by the 
term “indigenous workers” in so far as they 
are employed under conditions similar to those 
under which workers belonging to indigenous 
populations are employed. 


Recruiting, Placing and Conditions of 
Labour (Equality of Treatment) of 
Migrant Workers 


The report on “Recruiting, Placing and Con- 
ditions of Labour (Equality of Treatment) of 
Migrant Workers” reviews the subject in all 
its phases under the following chapter head- 
ings: (1) “Supply of Information to Migrants” ; 
“Recruiting and Placing in Employment”; 
“Conditions of Employment”; “Repatriation” ; 
and “Bilateral Agreements”. 


Regulation of Hours of Work in Road 
Transport 


Dealing with the fourth item before this 
year’s Conference—“Regulation of Hours of 
Work and Rest Periods of Professional Drivers 
(and their assistants) of Vehicles Engaged in 
Road Transport”—the Grey Report on this 
subject first gives a review of its background 
up to the decision of the Governing Body to 
include it on 1938 agenda. 


The report contains seven chapters dealing 
respectively with the development and struc- 
ture of national regulation; scope; normal 
hours of work; extensions of hours; rest 
periods; supervision of enforcement of regula- 
tions; and conclusions. These are followed by 
a list of the points on which the office considers 
that the Conference might request it to con- 
sult governments, and an appendix containing 
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statistics of hours of work in road transport in 
various countries. 

In its first chapter the report emphasized 
that “the problem of the regulation of hours 
and rest periods for motor drivers did not 
concern the workers alone, but likewise affected 
the safety of the general public. Unlike the 
railway worker, the road transport worker does 
not operate in a closed system but in direct 
contact with the daily life of the community 
on the roads. An over-tired driver is thus a 
potential cause of accidents and a danger to 
the safety of the passengers and goods carried 
in his own vehicle and of all other road users 
as well, and it becomes the duty of the State 
to protect the public against this danger.” 


In discussing regulations of hours in motor 
transportation, it was indicated that this pro- 
ceeded in two principal directions, viz: (1) 
by the enactment of special laws forming part 
of the general labour legislation to regulate 
hours of work; and rest periods of road trans- 
port workers; (2) by taking advantage of the 
enactment of road traffic or transport legisla- 
tion of various kinds, laying down conditions 
for the licensing and operation of motor 
vehicles, to provide for the regulation of the 
driving hours and rests of drivers of certain 
vehicles. It was pointed out that “the pioneer 
country in this field of legislation was Canada, 
where distances are long and motor transport 
developed early. As early as 1923 a provision 
limiting the daily driving hours of drivers of 
passenger vehicles was inserted in a Public 
Vehicle Act in the Province of Ontario, and 
though this example was not followed by any 
of the other provinces until 1927, Canadian 
legislation remained ahead of other countries 
in this domain. In 1930 a similar provision was 
included in the British Road Traffic Act, and 
in 1931 for the first time a limitation of driving 
hours was included in a State law in the 
United States of America, which have recently 
adopted Federal regulations under an amend- 
ment to the Interstate Commerce Act. This 
form of legislation is now generally found in 
the English-speaking countries where hours of 
work are not generally regulated by law, but 
it is also being adopted in others where road 
transport workers are covered by other 
measures as well.” 


Generalization of Reduction of Hours of 


Work 


The fifth report in the series—that dealing 
with generalization of the reduction of hours 
of work—has been published in several parts, 
two of which had been received in this Depart- 
ment as this issue went to press. 

The first part of the report on the Gen- 
eralisation of the Reduction of Hours of Work 
is wholly concerned with industry, commerce 


and offices. It includes shops, hotels, restaur- 
ants and similar establishments, curative es- 
tablishments, theatres and other places of 
amusements. Special regulations for these 
categories of establishment are dealt with 
separately in the various chapters. 

This part of the report consists, first, of a 
documentary analysis of the law and practice 
at present in effect in the different countries, 
and, second, of conclusions commenting upon — 
the possible content of international regula- 
tions, fallowed by a list of the points on which 
Governments might be consulted. 

Chapter I, which deals with the structure of © 
the regulations, contains a short description 
for each country summarizing the present stage 
of the hours of work regulations as well as 
the form in which these regulations are found. 

Chapter II describes the scope of the various 
regulations distinguishing in the first place be- 
tween categories of undertakings and occupa- 
tions and in the second place between the 
categories of persons covered in and excluded 
from the regulations. 

In Chapter III, dealing with hours of work, 
after an analysis of the definitions used to 
limit hours of work, the various methods of 
limitation used by national regulations are 
examined: namely, limitation by the day, by 
the week and by periods exceeding one week. 
In describing the normal hours of work laid 
down in the national regulations, distinctions 
are made between undertakings working in 
a single shift and those operating several 
shifts, and in the latter case, a separate place 
is given to those undertakings whose work is 
necessarily continuous because of the nature 
of the work. The chapter ends with a study 
of the solutions found in the various national 
regulations to the problem of making up lost 
time. 

Chapter IV is concerned with extensions to 
normal hours of work. The extensions are 
grouped according to whether they are pro- 
vided for certain categories of work, in order 
to meet accidental circumstances (in case of 
lack of skilled workers), or as a result of the 
fluctuating nature of certain activities. Over- 
time is examined specially, along with provi- 
sions concerning the suspension of the regula- 
tions or extensions of hours of work for reasons 
of State. 

In Chapter V an examination is given to the 
various methods for supervision laid down in 
national regulations. 

‘(Chapter VI, which contains the conclusions 
to this Part of the Report, presents the various 
problems that are raised in connection with 
the adoption of international regulations for 
industry, commerce and offices. It concludes 
with a list of the points which the Office sug- 
gests to the Conference as the basis for the 
consultation of Governments. 
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Part IJI—Coat MINEs 


Part III of the Report on Generalization 
of the Reduction of Hours of Work deals 
specifically with coal mines. This separate 
study is divided into two sections. 

The first section is of an essentially docu- 
mentary character. It consists in an examina- 
tion of the manner in which national regula- 
tions have dealt with the problems raised by 
regulation of hours of work in coal mines. 
Chapter I enumerates and classifies the various 
kinds of national regulations; the following 
chapters deal respectively with the scope of 
these regulations, normal hours of work, ex- 
tensions of normal hours, and supervision of 
enforcement of the regulations. 


This documentary study covers most of the 
countries whose annual output of coal, in 
recent years, has exceeded one million tons 
(the lignite figures being converted for this 
purpose into the equivalent quantity of hard 
coal). The countries are as follows: Aus- 
tralia, Austria, Belgium, Canada, Chile, China, 
Czechoslovakia, France, Germany, Great 
Britain, Hungary, India, Italy, Japan, Nether- 
lands, New Zealand, Poland, Roumania, Spain, 
Turkey, Union of South Africa, United States, 
U.SS.R. and Yugoslavia. 

The second section, forming the conclusions, 
is of purely international character. It con- 
tains a rapid historical review of the previous 
efforts of the International Labour Organiza- 
tion to regulate and reduce hours of work in 
the coal-mining industry, followed by an ex- 
amination of the problems raised by the pro- 
posal for international regulations with such 
a reduction in view and of the ways in which 
these problems might be solved. Lastly, in 
accordance with the customary procedure in 
cases of this sort, the Office proposes a list 
of points on which it considers that Govern- 
ments might be consulted. 


Statistics of Hours and Wages 


The sixth report in the series (also the sixth 
item on the agenda) is entitled “ Statistics 
of Hours and Wages in the Principal Mining 
and Manufacturing Industries, including Build- 
ing and Construction and in Agriculture.” 
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As explained in the introduction, the Inter- 
national Labour Office since its inception has 
been concerned with the improvement and 
development of statistics of wages and hours of 
work, and the steps taken in this direction by 
way of international conferences of labour sta- 
tisticlans are outlined. 


The Report is divided into two parts. Part I 
is designed to furnish a basis for the work 
of the Conference if it should decide to pro- 
ceed by the usual method of double discus- 
sion, and concludes with a list of the points 
on which the Office suggests that Govern- 
ments might be consulted in the event of 
the Conference deciding to adhere to the 
double-discussion procedure. Part II is de- 
signed to enable the Conference to proceed 
at once to the adoption of international regu- 
lations and concludes with the texts of a pro- 
posed Draft Convention and a Draft Recom- 
mendation which the Office submits as a basis 
for the deliberations of the Conference. 


In Section II of Part I the statistics of wages 
and hours of work in the different countries 
are described and analysed. Their sources, 
methods of compilation and the special char- 
acteristics of the different classes of statistics 
are discussed and a series of tabular statements 
is given, in which the principal features of the 
official statistics of the different countries are 
presented. The first chapter deals with the 
most usual form of wage and hours statistics, 
namely, those per worker, i.e. those of wage 
rates and normal hours or actual earnings and 
hours worked. A following chapter deals with 
another branch of these statistics which though 
not always considered part of this subject can- 
not be overlooked in any survey of this ques- 
tion, namely those relating to the aggregate 
wages paid per annum in various industrial 
branches or to wage earners as a whole. Sta- 
tistics of this nature exist in many countries 
at the present time and are useful as a mea- 
sure of changes in the purchasing power of 
the working class as a whole. In a final chap- 
ter are set forth the principles to be followed 
in the standardization of statistics of wages 
and hours of work. 
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LEAGUE OF NATIONS INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


The Application of International Labour 
Conventions 


The Committee of Experts on the Applica- 
tion of International Labour Conventions met 
at the I.L.0. on April 4, and spent the week 
examining the 597 annual reports received 
before the closure of the session from States 
on the measures they have taken to apply 
the provisions of the Conventions which they 
have ratified. 


The Committee’s conclusions have been 
summed up in a report which will be sub- 
mitted to the Governing Body of the Inter- 
national Labour Office. 


In their report the experts draw attention 
in particular to two recent developments in 
the work of the International Labour Organ- 
ization. 


The first development noted is that coun- 
tries are showing a growing concern to 
harmonize their national labour legislation 
with the provisions of the Conventions which 
they have ratified. In Latin America, for 
example, several countries have shown great 
activity in the field of social legislation. One 
after another, they are adopting new prin- 
ciples for the regulation of labour conditions, 
and it is no exaggeration to say that these 
principles on the whole conform to the broad 
lines of Conventions of the International 
Labour Organization. This is evidence of new 
and very important progress in the work of 
the Organization in extra~-EKuropean countries. 


The second new development noted is that 
during recent years States Members have 
more and more shown a tendency to apply 
the Conventions they have ratified to their 
colonies and other possessions, as well as to 
the mother country. It will be remembered 
that the provisions of a Convention, after 
ratification by a State Member, while obliga- 
tory for the mother country, are not uncon- 
ditionally compulsory for its colonies, pro- 
tectorates and other possessions, the extension 
of the Conventions to such territories being 
subordinate to the possibilities of applying 
them to local conditions. The measures taken 
with a view to such application are one of 
the most interesting developments of inter- 
national labour legislation with which the 
Committee had to deal. While in many 
cases these measures are above all precau- 
tionary measures—since the industrialization 
of colonies is only beginning—they are of 
great practical importance for the future. In 
certain cases, moreover, such measures have 
been immediately followed by practical 


results, such as the adoption of workmen’s 
compensation and minimum wage scales. 

In their report, the experts also stress the 
value of the regional conferences of repre- 
sentatives of labour inspection services, which 
the I.L.0. convened, at The Hague in 1935 
and at Vienna in 1937. They also state that 
they attach great importance to the proposed 
technical conference called to prepare for the 
adoption of a Convention on the principles 
of labour inspection by a future session of 
the International Labour Conference. The 
existence of a well-organized labour inspection 
service, fully convinced of the necessity of a 
strict application of International Labour 
Conventions, constitutes, they affirm, one of 
the chief guarantees for the efficacy of these 
Conventions. 


The total number of ratifications of Inter- 
national Labour Conventions officially regis- 
tered is now 804. 


New Zealand Ratifies Twenty-two Inter- 
national Labour Conventions 


The Government of New Zealand has just 
made an important contribution to the inter- 
national social legislation by the ratification 
of twenty-two International Labour Conven- 
tions. Among these the following deal with 
reducing hours of work: first, the 1919 and 
1930 Conventions which aimed at the uniform 
application of the eight-hour day and the 
forty-hour week to all industrial and com- 
mercial activities; then the Conventions 
which are the first international steps towards 
the reduction of the working-week to forty 
hours—the 1935 Convention on the general 
principle of the forty-hour week, and the 1935, 
1936 and 1937 Conventions applying the forty- 
hour week to the glass-bottle industry, public ° 
works and the textile industry respectively. 


The other Conventions ratified by New 
Zealand concern the weekly rest in industry, 
measures against unemployment, unemploy- 
ment indemnity, the prohibition of night 
work for women, the prohibition of the 
employment of women in underground work, 
workmen’s compensation in industry and agri- 
culture, the protection of dockers against 
accidents, workmen’s compensation for 
occupational diseases, minimum wage-fixing 
machinery, the right of association of agri- 
cultural workers, the placing of seamen and 
seamen’s articles of agreement, mercantile 
marine officers’ competency certificates, the 
inspection of emigrants on board ship, and 
the prohibition of forced labour. 
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COMPARISON OF THE EMPLOYMENT SITUATION IN CANADA 
AND THE UNITED STATES 


he recent trends in business appear to 
have renewed public interest in the com- 
parison of employment conditions in Canada 
and the United States. The Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics has therefore prepared, as an 
appendix to the regular monthly employment 
report for April (See page 540) the following 
review* of the situation as indicated in the 
available, comparable data in the two coun- 
tries. The latest American figures on hand are 
for February 15, 1938, so that the most recent 
comparisons now possible are with the Cana- 
dian data for February 1 and March 1. 

In the United States, as in Canada, employ- 
ment statistics are currently furnished by lead- 
ing industrial establishments. The United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics does not 
publish a general index similar to that pre- 
pared in the Dominion, while differences in 
the classification and grouping of industries 
in the two countries prohibit comparisons 
for many important classes. The basic periods 
used in computing the indexes in Canada 
and the United States also differ, necessitating 
the recalculation of the figures on a com- 
parable basis. The American indexes of fac- 
tory and steam railway employment have for 
this analysis been adjusted from their 1923-25 
base to the Canadian base, 1926=100; in the 
other industries for which comparisons can 
be made, the Dominion indexes were adjusted 
to the 1929 average 100, as in the United 
States, since 1926 data for that country were 
not available for most of the non-manufac- 
turing industries. 


Manufacturing 


Of the possible comparisons, that of condi- 
tions in manufacturing is probably the most 
interesting. 

The seasonal factor in employment is 
decidedly more marked in the Dominion than 
in the States. This is no doubt due in part 
to a difference in the dates of the enquiries; 
in the States, this is the middle of the month, 
while the Canadian statistics reflect the situ- 
ation at the beginning of the month, when 
more of the general holidays occur, disrupting 
business. The variation in the industrial com- 
position of the samples on which the indexes 
are computed in the two countries must also 
considerably influence the seasonal move- 
ments of the general indexes, but the avail- 
able data do not permit any study in this 
respect. The faet that the numbers on which 





* Owing to space limitations, charts and tables have 
been omitted from this article. 
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the indexes are calculated are smaller in 
Canada than in the States, also tends to 
emphasize the fluctuations in employment in 
the Dominion; thus, the American factories 
furnishing data for February reported 3,573,- 
188 employees, while in Canada, the co- 
operating manufacturers employed 561,906 
men and women at March 1. 


To establish as much comparability as 
possible with the Canadian data, it was neces- 
sary to adjust the American indexes not only 
from their base of 1923-25—100 to 1926=100, 
but also for seasonal variation. With regard 
to the first of the calculations, it may be said 
that on the 1923-25 average as 100, the 1926 
figure was 101°3, so that the conversion to 
the latter year slightly lowers the indexes as - 
published by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


In preparing the factors for seasonal adjust- 
ment, for the American as for the Canadian 
indexes, the link-relative method was used, the 
factors in both cases being calculated on the 
experience of the years 1929 to 1937. In the 
following brief analysis of the situation in 
manufacturing as a whole, the figures for 
both countries are in all cases the seasonally- 
adjusted indexes. In the review of the 
trends in the “durable goods” and the “non- 
durable goods” industries, however, the indexes 
have not been corrected for seasonal variation, 

From 1921 to 1926 employment in manu- 
facturing was at a relatively higher level in 
the States than in the Dominion ; from the 
latter year, the growth of factory employ- 
ment in this country was decidedly more 
rapid, and the Canadian index has since then 
been at a level considerably higher in relation 
to the basic average than the American index. 
Despite the difference in position, the general 
movements of the curves for the two. countries 
have shown considerable similarity, in many 
cases being almost parallel for fairly lengthy 
periods. 

In both Canada and the United States, em- 
ployment attained its highest level in the 
summer of 1929, which was succeeded by a 
period of almost uninterrupted recession that 
in the States reached its maximum in the 
middle of 1932. The movement was then 
upward until the end of the year, but em- 
ployment again declined during the first 
quarter of 1933, reflecting the circumstances 
leading to the American “Bank Holiday.” 
However, this contraction did not reduce em- 
ployment to quite so low a level as in 1932, 
possibly as a result of the operation of the 
National Industrial Recovery Acts. 
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In the Dominion, the course of employment 
was almost continuously downward from 
August, 1929, to May, 1933. The indexes in 
the two countries suffered a fairly similar loss 
from the high to the low points, respectively. 

From: the early months of 1933, the move- 
ment was very definitely upward in both 
countries, but more steeply so across the 
Border, where the index by September had 
gained nearly nineteen points, reaching 79-7; 
it was then at the level of March, 1931. In 
the Dominion, the improvement during 1933 
raised the index to 85:7 towards the end of 
1933, from 76:2 in May. However, the trend 
then continued upward, with comparatively 
little interruption, until the end of 1937; while 
advances were also made during this period in 
the States, the improvement was not so con- 
sistently maintained. (Nevertheless, the gains 
from the low point of the depression to the 
1937 high were fairly similar in the two coun- 
tries. 

It is interesting to note that in Canada, 
at the 1987 maximum, the index was less than 
a point below the all-time high of 118-9 
recorded in three months of 1929. Across the 
Border, however, there was a greater difference 
in this comparison; at the 1929 maximum in 
two months of the year, the index stood at 
104°5, or just over four points above the 
1937 peak. 


During 1937, the Canadian index of factory 
employment rose steadily from 109-2 at the 
beginning of January to 118-0 at October 1 
and November 1, declining only to 117:6 at 
December 1, when it was still over eight points 
higher than at January 1. In the States, 
on the other hand, the index rose from 98:9 
in January to 100-3 in June, thence falling 
steadily to 89:4 in December, when it was 
9-5 points lower than in January, 1937. Further 
losses in the seasonally-adjusted indexes have 
reduced the American index to 82:9 in Febru- 
ary, 1938, and the Canadian figure to 114-5 at 
February 1, and 112-9 at March 1. 


Factory employment in the United States 
has recently receded at a swifter rate than in 
the months immediately succeeding the 1929 
boom period. Thus, in the months from 
the peak of 104-5, recorded in June and July, 
1929, to February, 1930, the index declined by 
just under seven points to 97-6 in the latter 
month; from the 1937 high of 100-3 in June 
to February, 1938, there was a shrinkage of 
17:4 points, the index for the latter month 
standing at 82:9. When the American season- 
ally-adjusted index had previously stood at 
82:9 (in December, 1930), it was than not 
quite midway to its low point of 59-6 in July, 
1932. 


In Canada, during the months following 
the 1929 maximum of 118-9 in May, June and 
August, there was a decrease of 5:6 points to 
the March, 1930, adjusted index of 113-3, 
from which further losses reduced the figure 
to its low of 76:2 in May, 1933. From 
August 1 of last year to March 1, 1938, the 
seasonally-adjusted index has declined from 
115-5 to 112-9, or by only 2:6 points, while - 
from the 1937 high of 118-0 at October 1 and 
November 1, the reduction has amounted to 
5:1 points. It, therefore, appears that factory 
employment in the Dominion so far has put 
up an even stiffer resistance to the downward 
forces, which recently have so substantially 
lowered the American index, than was the 
case in the months immediately following the 
1929 boom. 


“Durable” and “*Non-durable” Goods 


Industries 


As already pointed out, differences in the 
grouping of industries in Canada and the 
United States preclude comparisons of con- 
ditions im particular industries. However, 
statistics are prepared in the United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics for the classes 
known as “durable” and “non-durable” goods, 
and a similar division has now been made of 
the Canadian data. 

The durable goods comprise the following: 
iron and steel, non-ferrous metals, clay, glass 
and stone, lumber and electrical apparatus. 
In the class of non-durable goods are the food, 
tobacco, beverage, textile, leather, pulp and 
paper, rubber, non-metallic mineral, chemical 
and miscellaneous manufacturing industries. 
Current figures showing the numbers employed 
in these various industries are not published 
by the United States, but according to the 
latest Biennial Census of Industry (1935), . 
some 44 per cent of all factory employees 
were engaged in the production of durable 
goods, and 56 per cent in the nondurable 
classes. In Canada, the division of the monthly 
employment data in 1935 was 39-5 per cent 
for the former and 60-5 for the latter. In 
1937, 42:3 per cent of the total number cov- 
ered in the monthly surveys belonged in the 
durable goods group and 57-7 per cent in the 
non-durable division. It is possible that per- 
centages made from the monthly data used in 
calculating the American indexes could not 
coincide with the above, based on census data. 


On each side of the Border, employment in 
the non-durable group has been more active in 
relation to the basic average than the durable 
division. In the United States, the annual 
average indexes for the former have shown 
increases over the latter ranging from 2:9 
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points in 1929 to 31-8 points in 1933. As the 
general situation improved, this excess de- 
clined, until the 1937 average index for the 
non-durable goods was only 8-7 points above 
that for the durable class. The recent reces- 
sion in American business tends again to en- 
large the discrepancy between these two divi- 
sions. In January and February, 1937, the 
index for the non-durable was 13-2 and 12-7 
points, respectively, higher than the durable, 
while in the present year, the former was 15:3 
points higher in January and 18-4 points 
higher in February, than the indexes for the 
durable classes. 

In the Domimion, the difference in favour 
of the non-durable division ranged from 3-1 
points, on the average, in 1930, to 33-3 points 
in 1933, since when it steadily declined to 
16:7 points in 1937. The increases in this 
comparison recorded in the elapsed months of 
1938 have approximated the average for 19387, 
but at 16-7 poimts at Jan. 1 and 16-6 points 
at the beginning of February and March, were 
lower than last year’s differences of 20-6, 20-1 
and 19-2 points at Jan. 1, Feb. 1 and Mar. 1, 
respectively, in this comparison. 

A comparison of the data for the two coun- 
tries shows that from 1929 to 1933, employ- 
ment in the Canadian durable goods group was 
higher in relation to the United States durable 
goods class than was the case in the non- 
durable goods. From 1934 to 1937, how- 
ever, the situation was reversed, the non- 
durable industries showing a larger propor- 
tionate increase over the corresponding Ameri- 
can indexes than was shown by the durable 
goods. In January and February, 1938, on the 
other hand, the slackening of activity in the 
American durable goods has so greatly ex- 
ceeded that in the non-durable division that 
the Canadian index for the former shows a 
greater increase over the American index than 
is indicated in a comparison of the non- 
durable goods figures for the two countries. 

For the non-durable goods, the 1937 peak of 
employment in the Dominion was 130-9 in 
October, since when the index has declined by 
12-9 points to 118-0 at Mar. 1. In the States, 


the recent high point was in September, the . 


index then standing at 106-3; the falling-off 
from that month to February was 15-3 points, 
a loss exceeding that in Canada by compara- 
tively little. In the durable goods division, 
however, the Canadian index declined from 
113-0 in July, 1937, to 101-4 in March, 1938, or 
by 11-6 points, while in the States there was a 
decrease of 25-6 points from 98-2 in May, 
1937, to 72-6 in February, 1938. Activity in 
both durable and non-durable goods in the 
Dominion was higher at the beginning of 

March than at the same date in either 1936 or 
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1937, but the American indexes in both cases 
were lower in February, 1938, than in thas 
month of 1936 or 1937. 

In the United States, the durable goods 
index in February was slightly lower than the 
1985 average, although it continued higher 
than in 1931-1934, while the index for the non- 
durable division was at a level about midway 
between the 1934 and 1933 averages. In the 
Dominion, the March 1 index, though rather 
lower than the 1937 average, was above that 
for any other year since 1930; in the non- 
durable groups, the latest index was also below 
the average for last year, but was higher than 
in other years of the record. 

For manufacturing as a whole, the March, 
1938, unadjusted index in the States was the 
same as the 1934 average, being lower than 
the mean for any of the intervening years. In 
Canada, the Feb. 1 and Mar. 1 indexes of 
110-3 and 110-5, respectively, were lower than 
in 1937, but higher than im any other year 
except 1929. While the seasonality of in- 
dustry enters into the case in any comparison 
between the situation in the first few months 
of the years, and the annual averages, this 
factor is more unfavourable to the Canadian 
index than to the American index. 


Steam Railways 


The United States Interstate Commerce 
Commission tabulates monthly statistics of 
the employment afforded by Class 1 railroads, 
while the railways in the Dominion also fur- 
nish current information on the subject. The 
statistics in the two countries differ in scope, 
but the figures are sufficiently similar to war- 
rant a comparison of their movements. 

The Canadian figures here used are aggre- 
gated from the various industries groups where 
they appear in the monthly tabulations, and 
include employees of all types. During 1937, 
the staffs of the Canadian railways averaged 
129,408. In the United States, the Class 1 
steam railroads employed an average of 1,115,- 
283 men and women in 1937. 

The American indexes are computed on the 
years 1923-25 as 100; the 1926 average on that 
base was 99-8, so that the recalculation on the 
1926 average as 100 makes little change in the 
index numbers as published by the Interstate 
‘Commerce Commission. 

A brief review of the situation in the two 
countries shows that the employment afforded 
by the railroads was at a relatively higher 
level in the United States than in Canada from 
1922 to 1926. In the next two years, the up- 
ward trend in the latter compared favourably 
with declining activity across the Border. The 
number of railway employees in both countries 
diminished uninterruptedly between 1929 and 
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1933; while some recovery from the 1933 low 
was then indicated in both the United States 
and Canada until 1936, employment continued 
to be decidedly curtailed as compared with 
pre-depression years. 

During 1937, the trend on American rail- 
roads was moderately but continuously up- 
ward from January to July, and uninterruptedly 
downward from then until the end of the year. 
The average index of employment, however, 
was rather higher than in 1986, while that for 
the Canadian steam railways was slightly lower ; 
this was partly due to the fact that in 1936 
railway construction and maintenance had been 
unusually active, according to the standards 
of recent years, many men having been trans- 
ferred to that industry from the unemployment 
relief camps. Nevertheless, the level of em- 
ployment in the Dominion continues higher 
in relation to the basic year than in the States, 
where the 1937 index averaged 62-5 per cent 
of that for 1926, compared with 75-7 in 
Canada. 

The American index for January, 1938, was 
53°8, or 6°5 points lower than in the same 
month of last year; the preliminary index for 
February, 52-7, was lower by 8-8 points than 
in February, 1987. In Canada, the January, 
February and March, 1938, figures at 72-4, 
72°5 and 73:3, respectively, were slightly higher 
than in the corresponding months of last year. 


Communications 


The Bureau of Labour Statistics prepares 
monthly indexes showing the course of em- 
ployment in telegraphic and telephonic com- 
munications. Figures for 1926 are not avail- 
able, the indexes being based on the 1929 
average as 100. Accordingly, the Canadian 
indexes have been adjusted to the latter base 
for comparison with the American data; since 
the 1929 index constituted 120-6 per cent of the 
figure for 1926, the recalculation on the 1929 
base considerably lowers the Canadian index 
as published in our monthly and annual sur- 
veys of employment. 

Activity in the communications division in 
both countries declined 
1929 to 1934; indeed, the American figure for 
19385 was also fractionally lower than in the 
preceding year, while that in Canada was 
slightly higher. In 1936 and 1937, some re- 
covery was indicated in both countries, but in 
the States this was rather more marked than 
in Canada. Last year’s index for the former 
was 77°9, while the Canadian index averaged 
70°8 per cent of the 1929 average as 100. Em- 
ployment in communications on each side of 
the Border has in 1988 been at a rather higher 
.Jevel than in the first months of either 1936 


continuously from 


or 1987, although these industries continued 
quiet as compared with earlier years of the 
record. 


Trade 


The United States has since 1929 published 
index numbers of employment in retail and 
wholesale trade, based upon the 1929 average 
as 100. These figures cannot be adjusted to 
the 1926 base, so that the Canadian indexes 
for these two branches of industry for use in 
this review, have been recalculated upon the 
1929 average as 100. In retail trade, the 1929 
index was 131-0 per cent of the 1926 average, 
and that for wholesale trade was 115-8; the 
indexes here quoted in comparison with the 
American data are therefore lower than those 
ordinarily published. 

In both Canada and the States, employment 
in retail trade showed uninterrupted recession 
from 1929 to 1933, the American index de- 
clining from 100 in the former to 76-1 in the 
latter year, while the Canadian index showed 
a smaller reduction, from 100 in 1929 to 90-2 
in. 1933. From then, employment in reiail 
establishments in both countries improved 
steadily, but the gains in the Dominion were 
more marked. At the 1937 maximum of 99:9 
in December, the index in the United States 
was about equal to the 1929 average, while 
the Canadian index in the same month was 
1138-7 per cent of the 1929 figure. 

In January, 1938, employment in retail trade 
across the Border declined from December by 
15 per cent, the index standing at 85-1, or 
several points lower than the 1937 average of 
89-7; it was, however, only fractionally below 
the January, 1937, index of 85:4. The pre- 
liminary February figure of 82-9 was 1:4 per 
cent lower than in January, 1938, and 2-7 per 
cent lower than in February of last year. 
The number on the payrolls of the reporting 
retail stores was 586,000 in February. 

In the Dominion, the employment reported 
in retail trade in January constituted 116-8 
per cent of the 1929 average, but declined to 
101-8 per cent at February 1 and to 99°8 
at March.l. The index at the latter was rather 
lower than the March 1, 19387, figure of 101-2. 
The co-operating retail establishments in this 
country reported staffs aggregating 75,991 at 
February 1, and 74,453 at March 1, 1938. 

In wholesale trade also, employment in both 
countries declined from 1929 to 1933, thence 
advancing steadily until 1937. In this indus- 
try the curtailment following the 1929 boom 
was not so pronounced in the Dominion as in 
the States; the 1933 index in the latter stood 
at 76-1, compared with that of 85-0 in Canada. 
The American index in 1937 constituted 92-0 
per cent of the 1929 average, while that in the 
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Dominion stood at 99:7. In January of the 
present year the index of employment in the 
United States was 90-9, and the preliminary 
figure for February was 90-3. The latter was 
lower by 1:9 per cent than in February, 1987. 
The Canadian index upon the 1929 base stood 
at 100-3 in January, 99-8 in February and 
99-7 in March, 1938; in each of these months, 
employment in wholesale trade was slightly 
more active than in the same period of last 
year. 
Hotels 

In the United States employment data are 
available since 1929; for the last four years 
the statistics relate only to “year-round” 
hotels, while in the Dominion the record has 
continuously included restaurants and summer 
hotels, as well as hotels open throughout the 
year. For purposes of this comparison, the 


Canadian indexes have been recalculated upon 
the 1929 average as 100; our index for that 
year had stood at 131:8 per cent of the 1926 
average. 

Activity in hotels showed in the United 
tates a very slight loss in 19380 from the 
1929 high levels; in the Dominion, on the 
other hand, there was a small gain. From 
then, however, employment in both countries 
declined until 1933, there being from 1929 a 
falling-off of 25 points in the American index 
and of 22-7 points in the Canadian figure. 
Partial recovery in succeeding years brought 
the 1937 index of hotel employment in the 
States to 87-3 per cent of the 1929 average, 
and that for the Dominion to 94:9. In both 
countries, activity in January and February, 
1938, was rather higher than in the same month 
of 1937 or 1936. 


REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OF CANADA FOR THE 
PERIOD JANUARY TO MARCH, 1938 


See ae transacted by the offices of the 
Employment Service of Canada during 
the quarter January to March, 1938, showed 
a decline from that effected during the 
corresponding quarter of 1937, as there was a 
decrease of over 4 per cent in vacancies 
offered and of nearly 2 per cent in placements 
effected. Manufacturing, logging and con- 
struction showed losses in both cases, the 
largest being in logging. Services and trade 
recorded fewer vacancies, but more placements, 
while farming, mining and _ transportation 
registered gains in both instances, the highest 
being in services and farming. Provincially, 
Ontario, Saskatchewan, Alberta and British 
Columbia showed declines both in vacancies 
and placements, those in the West being quite 
marked, while the Maritimes, Quebec and 
Manitoba reported increases, the gain in 
Manitoba more than offsetting the loss shown 
in Saskatchewan. 

From the chart on page 554 which accom- 
panies the article on the work of the em- 
ployment offices for the month of March, 1938, 
it will be seen that the curves of vacancies 
and placements in relation to applications 
during the first half of January and the month 
of March showed a marked downward course, 
but during the latter half of January and 
throughout February little variation was in- 
dicated, although the general trend was up- 
ward. At the close of the quarter, however, 
the level of vacancies in relation to applica- 
tions was 17 points and that of placements 14 
points below the level reached at the close of 
the corresponding period a year ago. During 
the period January to March, 1938, there was 
a ratio of 41-4 vacancies and 39-3 placements 
for each 100 applications for employment, as 


compared with 49-5 vacancies and 45-7 place- 
ments during the corresponding period a year 
ago. 

The average number of positions offered 
daily during the quarter under review was 
1,017, of applicants registered 2,457 and of 
placements effected 964 in contrast with a 
daily average of 1,090 vacancies, 2,201 appli- 
cations and 1,005 placements in regular and 
casual employment during the first quarter of 
1937. 

During the three months January to March, 
1938, the offices of the Employment Service 
reported that they had made 76,915 references 
of persons to positions and had effected a 
total of 73,189 placements, of which 50,113 were 
in regular employment and 23,076 in casual 
work. Of the placements in regular employ- 
ment, 36,485 were of men and 13,628 of women, 
while casual work was found for 13,474 men 
and 9,602 women. A comparison with the 
same period of 1937 showed that 74,329 place- 
ments were then made, of which 52,271 were 
in regular employment and 22,058 in casual 
work. Applications for employment during 
the period under review were received from 
137,872 men and 48,855 women, a total of 
186,727 in contrast with a registration of 
162,808 during the same period in 1937. Em- 
ployers notified the Service during the first 
quarter of 1938 of 77,263 positions, of which 
50,260 were for men and 27,003 for women, as 
compared with 80,651 opportunities for work 
offered during the corresponding quarter of 
19387. 

In another section of this issue will be found 
a report in detail of the transactions of the 
employment offices for the month of March, 
1938. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN CANADA, MARCH, 1938 


HE following information as to the em- 
ployment situation in Canada is based 
upon reports from the following sources:— 

(1) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
receives reports each month from most of the 
larger employers of labour throughout Canada 
in all industries except agriculture, fishing, 
hunting and highly specialized business, the 
returns being from firms employing fifteen 
workers or more. The number of firms so 
reporting on April 1 was 10,450, the em- 
ployees on their payrolls numbering 1,001,970 
persons. 

(2) The Department of Labour receives 
reports from local trade unions throughout 
Canada, showing the number of their members 
who were unemployed in the period under 
review. The number of unions reporting for 
March was 1,891, having an aggregate member- 
ship of 220,340 persons, 12:8 per cent of 


whom were without employment on April 
1. It should be understood that the report on 
the number of unemployed workers refers only 
to organized labour, definite figures not being 
available as to the number of unorganized 
workers who were without employment during 
the period reviewed. 

(3) The Department of Labour receives ~ 
reports from 70 centres in which the Employ- 
ment Service of Canada is situated, showing 
the number of applications for work, the 
existing vacancies and the number of work- 
people placed in positions. 

(4) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
receives each month detailed statistics from 
58 cities throughout Canada showing the value 
of permits granted during the period for 
various classes of building construction, these 
figures indicating the degree of activity pre- 
vailing in the building trades. 


(1) Employment Situation at the Beginning of April, 1938, 
as Reported by Employers 


Employment at April 1 showed a large 
seasonal contraction, according to information 
tabulated in the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
from 10,450 establishments whose staffs aggre- 
gated 1,001,970 persons, compared with 1,029,- 
001 in the preceding month. This reduction 
of 27,031 workers lowered the index from 107°8 
at March 1 to 105-0 at the date under review, 
when it was two points higher than at April 1, 
1937, being also higher than in the same month 
in any other year since 1930. 

Statistics furnished by leading employers 
show that industrial activity has suffered a 
between-season’s recession at the beginning of 
April in fifteen of the seventeen preceding 
years for which data are available; this ordi- 
narily results from the release of bushmen 
following the completion of the season’s logging 
operations, before any considerable numbers 
of workers have been absorbed into the out- 
door industries opening up in the spring and 
early summer. The general decline at the 
date under review has been exceeded on two 
or three occasions in the years since 1920, but 
was greater than the average loss at April 1 
in that period; that this was so, was due in 
the main to unusually pronounced curtailment 
in bush work, from which over 28,200 men 
were laid off by the co-operating employers, 
following a season of marked activity. The 
number released in this industry was larger 
than that recorded at the beginning of April 
in any other year since 1920, although the per- 
centage loss has several times been exceeded. 
Coal mining and steam railway transportation 


and construction and maintenance also re- 
corded important reductions of a seasonal 
character. On the other hand, manufacturing 
showed some improvement, and additions to 
staffs were noted in shipping, highway con- 
struction, services and trade. 

Since the curtailment in employment at the 
beginning of April was greater than average, 
the index, when corrected for seasonal trend 
declined, standing at 111-2, as compared with 
112-3 in the preceding month. The seasonally- 
adjusted index, like the crude figure, was 
higher than at the first of April in the years 
1931-1937. 

The unadjusted indexes at April 1 in the 
years since 1927 are as follows: 1988, 105-0; 
1937, 103-0; 1936, 97:4; 1935, 93-4; 1934, 91-3; 
1933, 76:0; 1932, 87-5; 1931, 99-7; 1930, 107-8; 
1929, 110-4, and 1928, 102-3. 

For April 1, 1937, statistics had been received 
from 9,987 firms, whose employees had num- 
bered 978,913, a slight contra-seasonal increase 
over the preceding month. The index had 
then stood at 103-0. 


Employment by Economic Areas 


Employment in four of the five economic 
areas showed seasonal declines on a large scale 
at April 1, but in British Columbia there was 
an upward movement, also of a seasonal char- 
acter. The level of employment in Quebec, 
Ontario and British Columbia was higher than 
at the same date of 1937; in the Prairies no 
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change was indicated in that comparison, while 
in the Maritime Provinces the index at the 
latest date was slightly lower than at April 1 
of last year, although it continued higher than 
at that date in any other year since 1930. 
Maritime Provinces—There was a large 
seasonal decrease in the Maritime Provinces; 
the movement was upward in Nova Scotia, 
but in Prince Edward Island and New Bruns- 
wick curtailment was indicated. The 715 co- 


April 1 of last year. Statements had then 
been received from 685 firms employing 75,922 
persons, 
Quebec—Manufacturing, mining, highway 
construction and maintenance, services and 
trade showed heightened activity in Que- 
bec. The gains in manufacturing extended 
to most industrial divisions, the electrical ap- 
paratus group being the exception. However, 
the increases in these divisions were more 


EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 


Nors.—The curve is based on the number of employees at work on the first day of the month 
as indicated by the firms reporting, in comparison with the average number of employees 
they reported during the calendar year 1926 as 100. 
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operating employers reduced their payrolls 
from 78,275 persons at March 1 to 74,901 at 
the beginning of April. Logging showed a 
very decided seasonal contraction, over 3,700 
men being released from bush work. Activity 
in transportation, building and railway con- 
struction and maintenance also declined, but 
moderately. On the other hand, food, chemical 
and iron and steel factories and highway con- 
struction showed improvement. Employment 
was not quite so brisk as at the beginning of 
April, 1937, when the loss reported had been 
on a smaller scale; the index stood at 103°6 
at the latest date, compared with 105-4 at 
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than offset by the large seasonal decline in 
employment in logging camps, from which 
over 10,600 men were released; steam railway 
transportation, building and railway construc- 
tion were also rather slacker. Data were tabu- 
lated from 2,521 firms in Quebec, with 299,694 
employees, as against 307,218 at March 1. 
The index, at 107-4 at April 1, 1938, was over 
five points higher than at the same date of 
last year, although the curtailment then indi- 
cated had been on a very much smaller scale. 
The trend has been retrogressive in fifteen of 
the seventeen previous Aprils for which infor- 
mation is now available; the losses at the 
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latest date exceed the average recorded at 
this time of year, but are decidedly smaller 
than those reported at April 1 in 1934, 1935 or 
1936. 

At April 1, 1987, statistics had been furnished 
by 2,385 employers, whose payrolls had in- 
cluded 284,090 men and women, a number 
slightly less than at March 1 of last year. 

Ontario—Employment showed a consider- 
able contraction in Ontario, where 4,630 em- 
ployers had reduced their forces by 15,951 
workers since the preceding month, bringing 
them to 428,027 at April 1. A small loss had 
been registered by the 4,440 firms making 
returns for the same date in 1937, when their 
staffs had aggregated 422,657. Employment 
was then at a slightly lower level, the index 
standing at 108-8, compared with 109-6 at the 
latest date. The experience since 1920 shows 
that activity customarily declines in Ontario 
at the beginning of April, there having been 
curtailment of operations in fourteen of the 
seventeen previous years for which data are 
available; the decrease at the date under re- 
view, however, was decidedly greater than in 


Manufacturing showed a further falling-off 
at the first of April, notably in tobacco fac- 
tories, while curtailment was also indicated in 
the textile, electrical apparatus and iron and 
steel groups. On the other hand, food, bever- 
age, chemical, pulp and paper, rubber and 
some other factories reported heightened 
activity. In the non-manufacturing industries, 
local and water transportation, building con- 
struction, services and trade showed improve-— 
ment. Logging, however, released a large 
number of workers, owing to the completion 
of the season’s operations, and steam railway 
transportation and highway and railway con- 
struction and maintenance were also quieter. 


Prairie Provinces—As is customary in the 
early spring, employment in the Prairie Prov- 
inces declined at April 1; the reduction, 
though by no means the largest on record, 
exceeded the average loss indicated at the 
beginning of April in the last seventeen years. 
The index, at 89-4 at the latest date, was the 
same as at April 1, 1987, and slightly lower 
than at that date in 1936, but was higher than 











any earlier April. at April 1 in any other year since 1931. Most 
Taste I.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY ECONOMIC AREAS 
(AVERAGE CaLENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 
Maritime F Prairie British 

Canada Provinces Quebec Ontario Provinces | Columbia 
7a OY S14 10 Md isha CO) apres ne Aaah ea ie AMIN a 85-1 98-0 76-6 88-9 88-1 78-2 
51 04 i Ma PATS MV RO ec STORRS | A CN PS 81-8 90-5 73°9 86-4 81-5 76-2 
ADIL Us ALO DBM gerd nd 000d Cate pe iiehcnlh teeaes Ce ia na 88-7 101-5 81-5 94-1 82-9 82-3 
ADEA ODEN ds. aie Pp cepan rene tee eet 90-4 94-9 87-2 93-3 86-3 88-3 
70) tl ahs Bien 22 SN aE Wi a AR EN HEN GOAL TEND Sa ee 88-3 93-6 85-6 90-4 83-5 88-8 
PAD Tal aL HL OD Gteraiens = Si cases i reel ay Te 92-5 95-0 91-2 93-7 87-6 96-1 
A prale: UM OD (lie Sieh Ns ot eed Le ue Re ie 97-4 97-8 94-6 100-4 94-1 96-1 
APTI) Dib b ODS ecg uo srchamaiy clltlahedndlrcrre rage Site ollie: nae 102-3 98-5 99-2 106-0 101-9 100-0 
aN 0} Or ea Le EEN ea i ar ae cI IP alae 8 110-4 107°5 101-1 117-4 113-9 106-0 
Atpral: rl pel OS OT tea), 5 cick Leo, reo 107-8 107-8 103-7 112-7 103-2 106-0 
APL LL OS bytes on Sepne cic, Meee. Bil Soper 99-7 102-3 98-5 102-4 97-7 92-4 
API WE OSD neato hous sha he adhe Ee On cc 87-5 88-3 85-0 91-1 86-1 80-9 
Avorilin Ts 61933 bie beable. 3rd decals Seen ete 76:0 78 +3 731 78-3 78-3 68-8 
April i tet OS4 see irir tr = peeve rihicntewe: ah renee 91-3 95-1 85-1 98-7 83-3 86-6 
FACIL FTL OB BIN a 5. os cdot adces ye Re Conn 93 -4 95°8 85-9 100-7 86-9 91-8 
Aone, LOS GH). heb ro arcclsudiciey< Rss, Abe ke aes 97-4 101-8 91-4 103 -4 90-5 95-9 
ACAD WIOBT | osilgie titel ep Re! oe ee 103-8 109-5 104-0 107-5 94-2 95-4 
Clos eisai cscts'tt aarti cay Ab ating dl Roe eee cate ee 104-1 107°5 106-7 108-4 91-4 91-3 
MAG Sess. bos pce a ck pete es ee 102-8 106-6 102-5 108-9 91-3 89-2 
PASoraL 1a 0 Fey. Pees ai ae Se) eve ea 103-0 105-4 102-2 108-8 89-4 97-5 
IM (PaD x canes te each twice Maem eae, aot a 106-3 110-7 105-2 111-2 93-2 103-4 
DUNO UA Mees asf Meant ac fren eae Re Ae Nee: eee 114-3 122-0 113-6 118-8 99-3 112-2 
Tuly- A: A es ee AR SOAS 119-1 135-8 118-0 122-2 104-0 117-1 
Aig Birr ees a esis lc WER RMN, WEIR eee Ie | ieee 120-0 134-3 120-8 122-2 105°6 116-9 
SC Opie ee a ER coy Ate | ach te aes 2 123-2 135-4 124-5 125-0 109-4 121-2 
Doty ee a ie ee ae 125-7 134-9 127-3 130-4 107-6 117-9 
INOS CIS sl tsee,, seh ve ile, ane cael as PD 125-2 127-3 130°5 130-4 106-2 111-5 
DCCL. recurs latino eee Ee ie oe 121-6 122-5 129-6 125-8 100-5 107-5 
JGR eyo A088 Ariat... Seder de eae eae 113-4 115-8 119-7 117-5 96-2 97-8 
MOU. Ai eats ste ce Chou s Coat Cee Te ee 110-4 112°3 114-5 116-2 91-7 96-4 
Mar. 21 Ai. BAG BA. hea e 107-8 108-3 110-1 113-7 92-2 96-2 
BEAL FT scsscstete.o 8 ance ound dacitendte eat mann craick Ge 105-0 103-6 107-4 109-6 89-4 100-2 

Relative Weight of Employment by Economic 
Areas astat April, L198 8.04 pee ee oo ee 100-0 7:5 29-9 42-7 11-4 8-5 
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Norz.—The “‘Relative Weight’, as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated areas, to the total 
number of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. 
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of the decrease at the beginning of April in the 
present year was of seasonal character in coal 
mining and logging, but construction and trans- 
portation were also slacker. On the other 
hand, manufacturing reported some improve- 
ment, and services and trade also afforded 
rather more employment. The working forces 
of the 1,503 co-operating employers aggre- 
gated 114,126 persons, compared with 117,703 
at March 1. The firms furnishing data at thie 
same date of last year had numbered 1,439, 
and their employees 113,751. 

Britesh Columbia—A substantial advance 
of a seasonal character was indicated in British 
Columbia, according to returns tabulated by 
the Bureau from 1,081 firms with 85,222 em- 
ployees, or 3,390 more than in their last re- 
port. The increase greatly exceeded that 
noted, on the average, at April 1 in previous 
years of the record, although it was smaller 
than the gain recorded at the same date in 
1937. The volume of employment reported 
was larger than in the early spring of any 
other year since 1930. There was improvement 


at the date under review in manufacturing 
(especially of lumber and non-ferrous metal 
products), and in logging and construction; 
transportation, services and trade also showed 
heightened activity. At the beginning of 
April of last year the 1,038 co-operating estab- 
lishments had reported 82,493 employees, com- 
pared with 75,432 in the preceding month. 

Table 1 gives index numbers by economic 
areas. 

Employment by Cities 


Industrial activity increased in six of the 
eight centres for which employment data are 
segregated; the gain in Montreal was con- 
siderable, while moderate improvement was 
indicated in Quebec City, Toronto, Ottawa, 
Hamilton and Vancouver. In Winnipeg, no 
general change was reported from March 1, 
while firms in Windsor released a fairly large 
number of workers. 

Montreal—There was a further and greater 
advance in industrial activity in Montreal, 
according to 1,447 firms who reported 151,472 


TABLE II.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PRINCIPAL CITIES 


(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 








— Montreal Quebec Toronto 
Aprilht 19224) 2s TO) [ama be Yeee ds 91-4 
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Aprile t SlOs0) ees jets 109-2 111-7 116-5 
Aprile Pp 198t eee. 106-2 122-2 109-5 
April 1, 91-2 102-0 97-8 
April 1, 76-4 92-7 85-0 
April 1, 82-1 95-4 92-7 
April 1, 83-8 93-4 94-8 
April 1, 88-3 91-7 98°7 
Janeen, 90-4 92-0 103-4 
Feb. 1 91-8 91-7 101-9 
Mar. 1 92-6 92-7 103-2 
April 1 96-8 93-3 105-8 
May 1 101-1 97-6 107-4 
June 1 105-2 101-6 108-7 
July 1 105-5 106-4 109-5 
Aug. 1 105-2 108-6 107-8 
Sept. 1 107-6 110-0 110-0 
Octen! 107-4 107-2 112-6 
Nov. 1 106-4 103-8 112-7 
Dec. 1 104-3 99-3 111-9 
dane ie 1988. eae. ee 99-0 100-0 108-4 
Hebseele ree Gl, Feo u 97-5 97-9 106-1 
Marre tees Seen. s 98-5 99-7 105-6 
Apriledeyntie eee. Gt 100-6 100-4 106-0 
Relative Weight of 
Employment by 
pee as at April 1, 
LOSS eee te eee 15-1 1-3 13-2 


Ottawa Hamilton Windsor Winnipeg | Vancouver 
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121-8 109-8 104-2 97-3 101-9 
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97-6 83-0 102-9 | 79-7 84-8 
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Nors.—The ‘‘Relative Weight”’, as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated city, to the total 
number of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. 
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persons on their payrolls, as compared with 
148,340 at March 1. This increase, of a sea- 
sonal character, substantially exceeded the 
average gain at April 1 in preceding years of 
the record, although it was smaller than that 
indicated at the beginning of April in 1987. 
Manufacturing showed generally heightened 
activity at April 1, 1988, as compared with 
the preceding month, textiles, in particular, 
reporting considerable increases in personnel. 
Services, trade and construction also afforded 
more employment; the improvement in the 
last-named was most pronounced. On the 
other hand, transportation was rather quieter. 
The 1,381 establishments from which returns 
were received for April 1, 1987, had reported 
145,545 employees, compared with 139,334 in 
the preceding month; the index then was some 
four points lower. 


Quebec—Manufacturing, services and trade 
showed heightened activity in Quebec City, 
while transportation was slacker. There was 
an increase of 94 in the working forces of the 
177 employers making returns, who had 13,418 


on their payrolls at April 1. A similar advance 
had been reported by the 176 firms co-operating 
at the beginning of April in 1987, whose stafis 
aggregated 12,459; the index, at 93-3, was 
then lower than that of 100-4 at 'the latest date. 


Toronto.—Toronto employers reported im- 
provement over the preceding month, but this 
was not equal to the average gain at April 1 
in the previous years for which information is- 
on record. Most of the betterment as com- 
pared with the preceding month occurred in 
manufacturing, although services and trade also 
afforded more employment; within the factory 
group, the food, textile, leather and beverage 
divisions reported the greatest increases. On 
the other hand, construction showed a slight 
decline. The working forces of the 1,574 em- 
ployers furnishing statistics totalled 132,297 
persons, compared with 131,848 in the pre- 
ceding month. Employment was in much the 
same volume as at the same date of last year, 
when a larger advance had been indicated by 
the 1,519 concerns reporting; their payrolls 


Taste III.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES. 


(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 
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pried 1920) ewe oo. ons ae 110-4 116-5 83-1 112-9 113-5 101-8 85-4 121-1 122-5 
PADI Ls LOS ats. oss cate 107-8 111-3 87-6 114-6 117-1 99-5 86-4 126-1 123-1 
PASpnil  13)sJOSLE aM oh ccs ee 99-7 99-7 42-9 108-1 103-3 94-3 96-8 122-0 123-1 
Apri 19326 eee. 3 fe 87-5 87-3 31-1 101-0 93-9 81-9 79-9 113-9 114-3 
i 76-0 76-0 35-6 91-4 84-5 74-2 54-7 102-5 107-6 
91-3 88-1 104-9 103-3 76-8 75-9 95-8 111-8 116-1 
93-4 93-9 104-3 117-7 77°7 76-3 80-2 111-4 117-4 
97-4 101-1 102-6 128-2 77-7 78°5 71-8 118-5 121-0 
103-8 102-4 242-1 145-6 80-7 81-4 61-2 124-8 136-9 
104-1 105-3 244-4 147-6 79-8 80-7 57-2 119-1 128-4 
102-8 107-6 193-3 145-8 80-8 79-6 52-8 118-9 126-1 
103-0 110-8 132-5 146-0 81-4 79-5 53-7 122-7 127-5 
106-3 113-8 86-7 147-4 82-9 85-1 71:4 125-2 128-4 
114-3 117-9 109-1 151-9 85-6 86-7 105-2 129-0 131-5 
119-1 119-0 125-0 153-6 88-0 89-4 128-5 137-5 133-4 
120-0 118-1 124-7 153-7 89-9 89-1 139-8 141-7 132-2 
123-2 121-2 143-4 159-1 90-9 89-7 144-5 146-6 130-9 
125-7 121-7 208-5 163-9 90-5 90-4 144-3 135-4 133-4 
125-2 119-0 306°3 161-1 88-9 87-2 131-7 131-0 137-0 
121-6 116-3 355-4 162-3 85-9 84-1 104-2 130-6 139-6 
113-4 108-6 323 °6 155-2 85-1 82-0 81-9 132-5 141-7 
110-4 110-3 290-7 154-3 82-9 79-6 71-6 128-4 127-9 
107-8 110°5 212-7 153-9 82-2 79-0 71-4 127-1 126-0 
105-0 110-8 115-0 151-3 82-5 78-5 71-6 129-8 127-1 

Relative Weight of Em 
ployment by Industries as 

at April 1; 1938..5. 42.) - 100-0 56:3 3-3 6-9 2-2 9-4 8-5 2-9 10-5 





Notr.—The ‘‘Relative Weight’’, as given nt above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated industry, to the 


total number of all employees reported in Cana 


by the firms making returns at the date under review. 
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index at April 1, 1938, stood at 106-0, as com- 
pared with 105-8 at the beginning of April in 
1937. 

Ottawa.—lImprovement was noted in Ottawa, 
there being small gains in manufacturing and 
services, while construction showed a fair-sized 
increase. An aggregate staff of 13,498 workers 
was employed by the 202 establishments whose 
statistics were tabulated, and who had 13,233 
in their last report. The index, at 101-7, was 
fractionally lower than that of 101-9 at the 
same date of last year, when a similar increase 
had been recorded. Statements had then been 
compiled from 199 firms with 13,517 employees. 

Hamilton.—Manufacturing showed no gen- 
eral change; there were slight advances in 
transportation and services, and building was 
also busier. Returns were tabulated from 296 
employers with 34,298 persons on their pay- 
lists, or 82 more than at March 1. The level 
of employment was lower than at April 1, 
1937, but higher than at the same date in any 
other year since 1931. At the beginning of 


April last spring, 290 establishments had re- 
ported 34,880 employees, a large increase over 
the preceding month. 

Windsor.—There was a further reduction in 
Windsor at April 1, according to data re- 
ceived from 187 firms employing 20,331 men 
and women, as against 20,914 at the beginning 
of March. Iron and steel plants reported most 
of the curtailment, while trade afforded rather 
more employment. The general situation was 
not quite so favourable as in April, 1937, 
(when 176 concerns had reported 20,675 per- 
sons), but was better than at the same date of 
other years since 1929. 

Winnipeg —Employment in Winnipeg showed 
no change, on the whole, the payrolls of the 
487 employers furnishing statistics aggregating 
38,639 workers, as compared with 38,642 in the 
preceding month. Manufacturing (especially 
in the pulp and paper and textile divisions) 
was rather more active, while construction and 
trade showed moderate declines. An increase 
had been noted at April 1, 1937, and the index 


Taste IV.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES (Averages 1926=100) 
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April 1 | March1 | April 1 April 1 April 1 April 1 
1938 1938 1937 1936 1935 1934 
110-8 110-5 110-8 101-1 93-9 88-1 
121-1 119-6 119-9 109-7 102-5 95-4 

91-2 82-0 92-5 886 79°5 73°5 
109-2 108-4 117-3 111-6 107°3 99-5 
113-3 113-5 120-9 115-9 1138-2 106-4 

74-2 74-5 77-0 67-6 63-0 60-3 

61-2 61-7 63-8 57-1 49-8 48-5 

82-5 84-1 88-3 77-1 72°6 72°9 
108-9 107-4 109-6 93 -2 96-7 87-1 

47-3 42-5 44.8 god 29-9 33-0 
105-2 103-1 101-8 97-1 90-4 88-9 
105-4 103-8 105-6 97-6 92-7 88-3 

95-4 92-2 95-4 85-8 80-8 75 +9 
131-0 129-6 133-1 117-6 107-1 101-0 
109-8 110-1 109-6 106-2 103-5 100-5 
100-4 98-5 102-1 96-1 92-7 93-0 
124-4 124-6 127-3 118-7 111-9 109-3 
130-8 136-6 140-9 132-3 123-6 122-9 

98-7 100-2 101-0 92-8 84:3 88-5 
124-9 137-6 151-1 142-3 132-6 128-8 
498-1 530-4 547-4 519-8 504-9 465-4 
125-5 124-4 125-7 124-7 418-4 118-2 
123-6 120-3 120-3 108-9 102-4 95-9 
106-1 101-3 110-3 98-2 96°7 94-5 
120-8 150-1 105-4 124-2 114-5 114-2 
159-0 153-8 153-7 133-2 122-9 119-2 
160-9 158-3 149-2 185-7 128-0 118-1 

77-4 76-1 82-1 71-4 59-9 57-6 
119-0 116-0 111-3 112-5 106:9 105-0 
135-8 142-0 Ber 116-0 106-0 97-8 
105-8 105-3 106-6 93-2 84°3 73 °4 
132-2 126-6 137-8 113-8 88-4 88-8 
14-6 127-5 123-7 99-5 87-4 73°3 

76-7 81-1 72-0 66-5 59-6 43-8 

99-7 100-3 101-8 94-8 89-4 77-0 
155-5 161-2 166-8 149-3 156-6 105-5 

85-4 77-9 72°8 63-5 66-6 57-1 
116-1 110-1 121-7 105-6 90-0 80-9 
124-0 118-5 114-6 81-3 67-9 53-0 
115-9 116-1 118-2 98-7 89-6 77-9 
103-2 102-9 105-2 88-2 80-9 72:4 
155-1 153-4 148-9 131-5 116-2 103-5 
149-8 149-6 140-9 130-8 126-8 126-9 
134-5 133 -@ 129-7 121-5 117-4 107-9 
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1 For explanation of ‘‘Relative Weight’’, see footnote to Table 3. 
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then was rather higher, standing at 91:6, com- 
pared with 89-6 at the date under review. 
Information for the former date had been 
received from 479 firms with 39,237 employees, 
or 360 more than at March 1, 1937. 

Vancouver—Improvement was reported in 
Vancouver, according to 460 establishments 
with a staff of 33,889, as compared with 33,783 
in the preceding month. There was a decline 
in factory employment, but transportation, 
construction, services and trade showed. height- 
ened activity. A greater increase had been 
recorded at the beginning of April of last year, 
when employment in that city generally was 
at practically the same level. The index stood 
at 104:6 at the latest date, compared with 
104-4 at April, 1987; the 486 employers then 
co-operating had reported 33,649 men and 
women on their paylists. 

Index numbers by cities are given in Table 2. 


Employment by Industries 


Manufacturing —Further moderate improve- 
ment was recorded in manufacturing, the gain 
being considerably smaller than the average 
increase from March 1 to April 1 in the ex- 
perience of the years since 1920. The largest 
additions to staffs at the date under review 
were made in iron and steel, food, pulp and 
paper, rubber, beverages, chemicals, electric 
light and power and non-ferrous metals. Em- 
ployment also advanced in leather, fur, musical 
instrument and clay, glass and stone and some 
. other plants. On the other hand, declines 
were indicated in the lumber, textile, electrical 
apparatus and tobacco divisions, those in the 
last-named being seasonal in character. State- 
ments were received from 6,040 manufacturers, 
employing 563,660 operatives, as compared 
with 562,578 in the preceding month. The 
index advanced from 110-5 at the beginning 
of March to 110-8 at April 1, when it was 
the same as at the beginning of April in 1937. 
It was, however, higher than at the same date 
in the years 1931-1936. 

Since the general increase in factory em- 
ployment was below the average gain at this 
date in the period 1921-1937, the seasonally- 
corrected index declined, falling from 112-9 
at March 1 to 111-7 at the beginning of April. 
1938; it was then the same as at April 1, 1937, 
but was higher than in other Aprils since that 
of 1930. 

The following are the unadjusted index 
numbers in manufacturing at April 1 in the 
years since 1927: 1938, 110-8; 1937, 110-8; 
1936, 101-1; 1935, 93-9; 1934, 88-1; 1933, 76-0; 
1982, Si os, 1931, 20° ley a looU, Wlaaes; | 1929, 
116-5 and 1928, 106-6. 

A brief review of the situation at April 1, 
1937, shows that the 5,822 manufacturers then 
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furnishing data had employed 561,967 workers, 
an increase of 16,473 in comparison with their 
March 1, 1987, payrolls. The greatest gains 
had then occurred in iron and steel, lumber 
and textiles. 


Animal Products, Edible—Improvement was 
noted in dairies, fish canneries and meat-pack- 
ing establishments. Statements were tabulated 
from 291 firms employing 23,402 workers, as 
against 23,122 at the beginning of March. A 
larger increase had been recorded at April 1, 
1937, but activity was then at a slightly lower 
level. 


Leather and Products—Further but mod- 
erate gains were shown in the leather group, 
according to statements from 300 employers 
whose payrolls aggregated 22,349 at the be- 
ginning of April, or 185 more than in the 
preceding month. A larger increase had been 
indicated at April 1 a year ago, and the index 
of employment was then some eight points 
higher. 

Lumber and Products—An upward trend 
was noted in container factories, but furniture, 
rough and dressed lumber and other wood- 
using mills were slacker. On the whole, there 
was a decrease of 212 persons in the lumber 
group, as reflected in statistics from 881 manu- 
facturers, with 39,539 employees, as compared 
with 39,751 at March 1, 1988. The loss com- 
pared unfavourably with the increase usually 
indicated at the beginning of April in the 
experience of other years of the record. The 
index, at 74-2 at April 1, 1938, was nearly three 
points lower than at the same date of last 
year. 


Plant Products, Edible—There was an ad- 
vance in employment in vegetable foods in 
the period under review, flour and cereal, fruit 
and vegetable preserving, bread and bakery, 
chocolate and confectionery factories reporting - 
heightened activity. Returns were tabulated 
from 502 firms whose payrolls aggregated 
31,872 persons, as compared with 31,237 at 
March 1. The index was several points higher 
than at the beginning of April, 1937, when a. 
smaller gain had been noted. 


Pulp and Paper Products—The movement 
in the pulp and paper group was upward 
despite the fact that many mills were not 
working full time. Data were received from 
615 firms employing 64,192 workers, as com- 
pared with 63,225 in their last report. On the 
whole, employment in this group showed little 
change from April 1, 1937; a greater increase 
had then been indicated. 

Rubber Products—Rubber works were more 


active, 238 persons being added to the re- 
ported staffs, which totalled 12,553 in 51 estab- 
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lishments. Improvement had also been shown 
at the same date last year, when the index was 
slightly higher. 


Textile Products—There was a falling-off in 
employment on the whole in textiles at the 
beginning of April, chiefly in woollen, cotton 
and silk mills, while garment and personal 
furnishing, knitting and headwear factories 
increased their working forces. The average 
change at April 1 in the seventeen preceding 
years for which data are available has been 
an increase, so that the loss at the date under 
review is contra-seasonal. Statements were 
compiled from 1,182 manufacturers with 107,591 
employees, or 163 fewer than at March 1, 1988. 
Most of the decline occurred in Ontario. The 
situation was not. quite so favourable as at 
the corresponding date of last year. 


Tobacco.—Seasonal reductions in employ- 
ment were recorded in this group, 2,415 per- 
sons being released from the working forces of 
the 46 co-operating establishments, which em- 
ployed 9,965 workers at the date under review. 
The curtailment took place largely in Ontario. 
The index was many points higher than in 
the spring of last year, although smaller losses 
had then been noted. 


Beverages—The tendency was upward in 
this division, there being improvement in dis- 
tilled and malt liquor and soft drink manu- 
facturing. Returns were tabulated from 140 
establishments with 8,411 men and women on 
their staffs, compared with 8,137 at March 1. 
Employment in the beverage group was brisker 
than at the beginning of April, 1937. 


Chemicals and Allied Products—Two hun- 
dred and eighty plants turning out chemicals 
and allied products reported 17,917 employees, 
as compared with 17,655 in their last return. 
The largest gains took place in Ontario, but 
the movement was generally favourable. The 
general advance was smaller than that indi- 
cated at the corresponding date in 1937, when 
the index was lower. 


Clay, Glass and Stone Products—There was 
an increase in the personnel of building mate- 
rial works, 206 of which employed 8,591 
workers, as against 8,449 in their last report. 
Larger additions to staffs had been made at, 
April 1, 1937, and employment in these indus- 
tries was then more active. 


Electric Light and Power—Improvement 
was shown in this group, in which 98 plants 
reported 15,055 employees, or 385 more than 
at the beginning of March. Most of the ad- 
vance was .in Quebec. Employment was 
brisker than at April 1, 1937, the trend having 
then been unfavourable. 


Electrical Apparatus—Substantial curtail- 
ment was noted in electrical appliance fac- 
tories, according to the 125 co-operating firms, 
who had 18,393 persons on their payrolls, com- 
pared with 19,232 in their last report. An in- 
crease had been noted at April 1, 1937, when 
the index was some two points lower. 


Iron and Steel Products—Statistics were 
received from 883 manufacturers in this group, 
whose staffs were enlarged by 650 workers to 
137,635 at the beginning of April. There were 
gains in the crude, rolled and forged, shipbuild- 
ing, heating appliance, structural iron and 
steel and tool divisions, while machinery, agri- 
cultural implement, automobile and wire plants 
were slacker. Improvement was shown in the 
Maritime Provinces and Quebec, but the tend- 
ency was downward in Ontario, Very much 
larger additions to the personnel had been 
recorded, on the whole, in the same period of 
last year, and the index number then was frac- 
tionally higher than at April 1, 1988. 


Non-ferrous Metal Products.— Returns 
tabulated from 178 manufacturers in this 
group showed that they employed 24,754 per- 
sons, as against 24,476 at March 1. Most of 
the increase took place in the smelting and 
refining division. The improvement was 
chiefly in British Columbia. The volume of 
employment was greater than at the beginning 
of April in 1937, although the advance then 
indicated had been more pronounced. 


Mineral Products—No general change was 
shown in these industries at the beginning of 
April, according to data received from 102 
establishments, in which 12,524 persons were 
employed, or 18 more than in the preceding 
month. The index of employment in this 
group was higher than in the corresponding 
period of last year, when a more marked gain 
had been shown. 

Logging 

Continued and larger seasonal losses were 
reported in logging camps, 406 of which re- 
duced their payrolls from 61,3885 workers at 
March 1 to 33,150 at the date under review; 
this decline was greater than that indicated, 
on the average, at April 1 in preceding years of 
the record, a reaction from the unusually pro- 
nounced activity of the past season. The 
most extensive curtailment at the beginning 
of April was in Quebec and Ontario, although 
the movement was also downward in the Mari- 
time and Prairie Provinces. In British Colum- 
bia, on the other hand, considerable improve- 
ment was noted. The seasonal contraction 
reported at April 1, 1937, had mvolved the 
release of a smaller number of workers, and 
the index number then stood at 182-5, as com- 
pared with 115-0 at the latest date. 
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Mining 

Coal—As is customary at the beginning of 
April, there was a falling-off in employment 
in coal mines during the period being re- 
viewed; this occurred in the Prairie coal 
fields, those in the Maritime Provinces and 
British Columbia showing some improvement. 
Data were received from 104 operators, whose 
staffs included 24,087 employees, as against 
25,528 in their last report. The index was 
slightly higher than in the spring of last year, 
when larger declines had been reported. 

Metallic Ores—Returns were received from 
212 firms in this group, employing 37,578 work- 
ers, or 25 more than at the beginning of March. 
A greater increase had been indicated at the 
same date in 1937; the index then stood at 
290-7, compared with 307-6 at the beginning 
of April of the present year. 

Non-Metallic Minerals, Other than Coal.— 
Seasonal gains occurred in these industries, in 
which 93 firms employed 7,944 persons, as 
compared with 7,681 in the preceding month. 
More marked advances had been recorded by 
the employers furnishing statistics at April 1 
of last year, when activity generally was at 
the same level. 

Communications 

Information was received from 85 communi- 
cation companies and branches, employing 
22,039 workers, or 81 more than in the preced- 
ing month. Telephones showed a moderate 
improvement. A rather larger gain had been 
indicated at April 1, 1937; the index was then 
at 81-4, compared with 82-5 at the latest date. 

Transportation 

There were slight increases in employment 
in the street railway, cartage and storage and 
shipping divisions, while steam railway opera- 
tion was rather quieter. Statistics were com- 
piled from 466 employers of 94,442 workers, as 
compared with 95,079 at March 1. Of the 
former number, 25,072 persons belonged in 
the local transportation, 57,417 in the steam 
railway and 11,953 in the water transportation 
division. The tendency at April 1 in the last 
sixteen years has usually been upward, there 
being, on the average, a small increase at that 
date; the movement at the beginning of April, 
1937, however, had also been unfavourable, 
although the loss then recorded was smaller, 
and the index was a point higher than that 
of 78-5 at April 1, 1938. 


Construction and Maintenance 


Building—Statements were compiled from 
754 building contractors, with 18,047 persons in 
their employ, or 382 fewer than in their last 
report. The tendency was upward in Ontario, 
but was unfavourable in Quebec and the Mari- 
time and Prairie Provinces. A general gain 
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had been indicated at April 1, 1987; neverthe- 
less, the index was then several points lower. 


Highway—Additions to staffs were reported 
on highway construction and maintenance; 365 
contractors employed 44,198 men, as compared 
with 41,249 in the preceding month. The Mari- 
time Provinces, Quebec and British Columbia 
recorded heightened activity, while there were 
losses in Ontario and Manitoba. Improvement 
over March had been shown in April of last 
year, but the number then engaged in this 
work was decidedly smaller than in the period 


‘under review. 


Ralway—tThere was curtailment in employ- 
ment in the construction departments of the 
railways in all provinces except British Colum- 
bia. Most of the decline was due to the com- 
pletion of track-clearing operations as the 
winter drew to a close. The working forces of 
the 39 co-operating contractors and divisional 
superintendents aggregated 23,026 men, where- 
as in the preceding month they had 25,283 em- 
ployees. The index number was fractionally 
higher than in the spring of 1987, although a 
smaller decline had then been recorded. 


Services 


This group showed improvement, according 
to 491 firms with 28,577 workers, or 576 more 
than in the preceding month. Laundries and 
dry-cleaning establishments were decidedly 
busier. A greater gain on the whole had been 
reported at the beginning of April of last year, 
but employment was then in smaller volume 
than at the date under review. 


Trade 


There was a substantial increase in the aggre- 
gate forces of the 1,395 co-operating wholesale 
and retail establishments, which employed 105,- 
222 workers at April 1, as compared with - 
104,277 at the beginning of March. This ad- 
vance, which was seasonal, occurred mainly in 
the retail division, while wholesale houses were 
rather slacker. A larger gain had been in- 
dicated in trade as a whole at the same date 
a year ago, when the index of employment was 
fractionally higher, standing at 127-5, compared 
with 127-1 at the beginning of April, 1938. 


Tables 


Index numbers of employment by economic 
areas, leading cities and industries, respectively, 
are given in the accompanying tables. The 
columns headed “relative weight” show the 
proportion that the number of employees re- 
ported in the indicated area, or industry, is of 
the total number of employees reported in 
Canada by the firms making returns at the 
date under review. 
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(2) Unemployment in Trade Unions at the Close of March, 1938 


Unemployment as used in the following 
report has reference to involuntary idleness 
due to economic causes. Persons engaged at 
work other than their own trades or who are 
idle due to illness are not considered as un- 
employed. Unions involved in industrial dis- 
putes are excluded from these tabulations. As 
the number of unions making returns varies 
from month to month with consequent variation 
in the membership upon which the percentage 
of unemployment is based, it should be un- 
derstood that such figures have reference only 
to the organizations reporting. 


tries, particularly the garment trades and pulp 
and paper industry, showing employment bet- 
terment which was in part counteracted by the 
recessions evident in the iron and steel trades 
and among fur workers. Improvement among 
steel workers in Ontario was the determining 
factor in the more favourable conditions in- 
dicated from that province, while in British 
Columbia the advancement recorded was of 
more general distribution. In Nova Scotia, 
there was but a fractional rise in the level of 
employment noted from February. In Alberta, 
however, the usual suspension or partial gsus- 


PERCENTAGE OF UNEMPLOYMENT AS REPORTED BY TRADES UNIONS 
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Activity for local trade union members at 
the close of March tended more favourably 
than in the preceding month, though the 
change was slight, unemployment standing at 
12-8 per cent as compared with a percentage 
of 13-7 in February. The percentage for the 
month under review was based on the reports 
received from 1,891 labour organizations with 
an aggregate of 220,340 persons, 28,141 of 
whom were idle on the last day of the month. 
The situation, however, remained much the 
same as in March of last year when 12-9 per 
cent of inactivity was recorded, fluctuations in 
the various trades and industries acting in a 
rather offsetting manner. Quebec unions 
showed a gain in work afforded of over 2 per 
cent from February, the manufacturing indus- 

57200—6 
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1937 1938 


pension of industry in coal mining with the 
approaching spring and summer season was 
apparent to a rather marked degree, which was 
largely responsible for the drop of over 4 per 
cent reported in that province from February. 
Activity was retarded in Manitoba and Sas- 
katchewan by slightly over one per cent. 
while New Brunswick unions showed but a 
nominal slowing up in work available. Con- 
trasted with the returns for March, 1937, Nova 
Scotia unions registered an increase in em- 
ployment of nearly 4 per cent during the month 
reviewed, mainly due to the improved con- 
ditions reflected in the coal mining industry, 
and lesser gains were evident among Quebec, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta members. In 
British Columbia, unemployment in the wood 
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products division, and in building and con- 
struction, and transportation caused the per- 
centage of idleness in that province to be 
over 5 per cent above that of March, 1937, 
and in Manitoba, New Brunswick and Ontario 
there was some employment cessation. 


Returns on unemployment for the largest 
city in each province with the exception of 
Prince Edward Island are tabulated separately 


TABLE I.—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
IN TRADE UNIONS BY PROVINCES 
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each month. During March, Regina and 
Montreal unions showed gains in employment 
of over 2 per cent from February, and in 
Toronto and Vancouver fractional advances 
only were noted. On the other hand, Edmon- 
ton, Halifax, Saint John and Winnipeg unions 
all recorded declines in activity on a small 
scale. ‘Conditions for Regina and Montreal 
members were also moderately improved from 
March of last year, while in Edmonton and 
Toronto activity tended slightly upward. Cur- 
tailment in employment of noteworthy pro- 
portions, however, was manifest by Van- 
couver members, and recessions of minor im- 
portance were reflected from Winnipeg, Halifax 
and Saint John. 

Appearing with this article is a chart which 
illustrates the trend of unemployment by 
months from January, 1932, to date. A slight 
downward tendency was noted in the course 
followed by the curve during January of this 
year from the close of 1937, an evidence of an 
increased volume of work. This improve- 
ment, however, was not maintained, the curve 
in February showing a slightly upward move- 
ment, but in March the trend was again in a 
more favourable direction. The variations in 
these three months, however. were slight. At 
the close of March, there was a barely per- 
ceptible change in the level of the curve from 
March a year ago. 

Heightened activity was reflected in the 
manufacturing industries during March from 
both the preceding month and March a year 
ago as manifest by the reports compiled from 
534 organizations with an aggregate of 82,976 
members. Of these, 9,482, or a percentage of 
11-4, were idle on the last day of the month 
as compared with percentages of 14-0 in Feb- 
ruary and 12-2 in March, 1937. Wood and 
garment workers and papermakers were much 
better engaged than in February, and note- 
worthy improvement was recorded by general 
labourers, and meat cutters and butchers. 
Textile and carpet, and brewery workers also, 
showed some employment advancement. On 
the other hand, fur and glass workers indi- 
cated extensive losses in work available which, 
however, did not greatly affect the percentage 
in the manufacturing industries as a whole. 
Moderate curtailment only was evident among 
gas and jewellery workers, and activity eased 
off slightly for bakers and confectioners, print- 
ing tradesmen, metal polishers, leather and 
iron and steel workers. Among cigar and 
tobacco, and hat, cap and glove workers the 
situation remained unchanged from February. 
In making a comparison with the returns for 
March, 1937, garment workers, as in the pre- 
vious comparison, were afforded a much better 
volume of work during the month reviewed, 
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and considerable betterment in the situation 
was recorded by glass workers. Fur, jewellery, 
and cigar and tobacco workers, and general 
labourers showed gains of moderate propor- 
tions. Among brewery workers a more favour- 
able employment movement was noted, though 
the change from March last year was quite 
slight. On the contrary, wood, hat, cap and glove, 
and leather workers, and meat cutters and 
butchers showed a large falling off in work 
afforded, and recessions in activity, on a much 
smaller scale, were evident among bakers and 
confectioners, textile and carpet, and iron and 
steel workers, printing tradesmen, paper- 
makers, and metal polishers. 


Employment in the coal mining industry 
subsided slightly during March from the previ- 
ous month, but the situation was much im- 
proved from March of last year. This was 
apparent from the returns tabulated from 55 
associations, including a membership of 20,503 
persons, 1,563 or 7:6 per cent of whom were 
idle at the end of the month contrasted with 
a percentage of 5:4 in February, and with 
18-5 per cent of inactivity in March, 1987. 
Nova Scotia and British Columbia unions 
showed a higher level of employment during 
March than in the previous month, which was, 
however, more than offset by the recessions 
noted in Alberta. Nova Scotia, Alberta, and 
British Columbia unions, however, all par- 
ticipated in the better movement reflected 
from March of last year, the improvement in 
British Columbia being particularly note- 
worthy. In addition to the total unemploy- 
ment reported among the miners, a number 
were registered as working at greatly reduced 
time. 


The 215 associations of building and con- 
struction tradesmen from which reports were 
compiled during March involving a member- 
ship of 23,355 persons showed that 9,539 or a 
percentage of 4.°8 were without employment 
on the last day of the month as compared 
with a percentage of 42-5 in February. Little 
variation in conditions was reflected from 
March a year ago, though the tendency was 
less favourable, unemployment for that month 
standing at 39-1 per cent. Painters, decorators 
and paper hangers showed considerably greater 
activity than in February, and among tile 
layers, lathers and roofers more moderate gains 
occurred. Carpenters and joiners, steam shovel- 
men and granite and stone cutters also recorded 
improvement on a smaller scale. Hod carriers 
and building labourers, however, suffered im- 
portant losses in work afforded, and among 
plumbers and steamfitters noteworthy employ- 
ment recessions were manifest. Minor con- 
tractions in activity were evident among bridge 
and structural iron workers, bricklayers, masons 

57200—6% 


and plasterers, and electrical workers. A de- 
cidedly better situation than in March of last 
year was apparent among steam shovelmen, 
granite and stone cutters, and tile layers, 
lathers and roofers, and increases of much 
lesser degree were recorded by bridge and 
structural iron workers, and plumbers and 
steamfitters. This improvement, however, 
was slightly more than offset by the curtail- 
ment evident among the remaining tradesmen, 
painters, decorators and paper hangers, and 
hod carriers and building labourers, particu- 
larly, showing employment declines of sub- 
stantial proportions. Bricklayers, masons and 
plasterers, and carpenters and joiners reflected 
moderate curtailment in employment, while 
among electrical workers the change was prac- 
tically negligible though tending in an un- 
favourable direction. 


Unemployment in the transportation indus- 
tries during March remained at exactly the 
same level as in February, the percentage of 
idleness for each of these months standing at 
9-0. Reporting for March were 825 organiza- 
tions of transportation workers with a total 
of 64,251 members, 5,799 of whom were out of 
work at the end of the month. Fluctuations, 
however, were apparent in the various groups, 
the steam railway division, which comprised 
over 78 per cent of the entire group member- 
ship, reported, showing nominally restricted 
activity, as did also street and electric railway 
employees, and teamsters and chauffeurs, which 
was just counterbalanced by the expansion 
noted in the navigation industry. The trend 
of employment in the transportation industries 
as a whole was, however, slightly less favour- 
able than in March last year when 7:5 per 
cent of inactivity was recorded. As in the 
previous comparison, steam railway employees 
showed a falling off in work available during 
the month reviewed which was of somewhat 
greater proportions than when compared with 
the February returns. Employment for 
teamsters and chauffeurs declined moderately 
and activity for street and electric railway 
employees eased off very slightly. Navigation 
workers, however, were much more active than 
in March, 1937. 

Retail shop clerks reported all their mem- 
bers at work during March as in both the 
preceding month and March of last year, ac- 
cording to the reports tabulated from 3 asso- 
ciations comprising a membership of 1,240 
persons. 

Civic employees showed but a fractional 
gain in work afforded during March over the 
previous month or over March, 1937, the same 
degree of change being evident in each com- 
parison. Forwarding reports for March were 
83 associations of these workers with a total 
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of 10,224 members, 132 or 1-3 per cent of whom 
were idle at the close of the month as com- 
pared with an unemployment percentage of 
1:7 in both the preceding month and the 
corresponding month of last year. 

The trend of activity in the miscellaneous 
group of trades during March was less favour- 
able than in February, though the variation 
was quite slight, the 142 labour organizations 
furnishing reports with a membership total of 
9,479 persons, showing that 788 or 8-3 per cent 
were idle at the end of the month ag com- 
pared with a percentage of 7:8 in February. 
Unclassified workers and theatre and stage 
employees recorded moderate recessions in 
activity from February, and stationary engi- 
neers and firemen a very slight adverse change. 
Hotel and restaurant employees, however, 
were somewhat better engaged, and barbers 
showed but a fractional rise in work afforded. 
Contrasted with the situation in March of 
last year when 7-7 per cent of the members 
reported were unemployed, unclassified work- 
ers showed noteworthy curtailment of em- 
ployment during the month surveyed, and 
activity declined slightly for barbers. Among 
hotel and restaurant, and theatre and stage 
employees, and stationary engineers and fire- 


men, however, some small 
apparent. 


advancement was 


The fishing industry showed renewed vigour 
In pronounced degree during March as evident 
from the reports received from 3 organiza- 
tions including a membership of 612 persons. 
Of these, 100 were out of work on the last day 
of the month, a percentage of 16-3 as com- 
pared with 38-4 per cent of inactivity in Feb- 
ruary. A noteworthy increase in unemployment, 
however, was reflected from March of last year 
when 9-4 per cent of idleness was registered. 

The lumbering and logging industry, with 
582 members reported at the end of March, 
indicated that 25 or a percentage of 4:3 were 
out of work in contrast with percentages of 
4-7 in February and 2-7 at the end of March, 
1937. 


Table I shows by provinces the percentage of 
members who were on an average unemployed 
each year from 1919 to 1937, inclusive, and 
also the percentage of unemployment by proy- 
inces for March of each year from 1919 to 1935, 
inclusive, and for each month from March, 
1936, to date. Table II summarizes the returns 
in the various groups of industries for the 
same months as in Table I. 


(3) Employment Office Reports for March, 1938 


The volume of business transacted by the 
offices of the Employment Service of Canada 
during the month of March, 1988, as repre- 
sented by the average daily placements 
effected, showed losses of nearly 12 per cent 
and 7 per cent, respectively, from the pre- 
vious month and from the corresponding 
period a year ago. ‘Total placements, how- 
ever, were higher than in March, 1937, as the 
number of working days was greater. Although 
a substantial gain over February was recorded 
in services, and others, not so large, in trans- 
portation, farming and trade, these increases 
were insufficient to offset the marked decline 
in logging, together with the smaller losses in 
manufacturing, construction and maintenance, 
and mining. In comparison with March, 1937, 
decreased placements were reported in logging, 
manufacturing, mining and farming, the 
heaviest decline being shown in the first-named 
group, but a substantial gain was recorded in 
construction and maintenance and smaller in- 
creases in services, transportation and trade, 
which more than offset the declines Just men- 
tioned. 

The accompanying chart shows the trend of 
employment since January, 1936, as repre- 
sented by the ratios of vacancies notified and 
of placements effected for each 100 applica- 
tions for work registered at the offices of the 
Service throughout Canada, compilations being 


made semi-monthly. As may be seen from 
the graph, the curves, both of vacancies and 
placements in relation to applications, showed 
a sharp downward trend throughout the 
month, and at the close of March the level 
of the curve of vacancies was 17 points and 
that of placements nearly 14 points below those 
attained at the close of the corresponding 
month a year ago. These adverse changes 
were mainly due to the compulsory registra- 
tion of applicants for relief. The ratio of 
vacancies to each 100 applications was 38-1 
during the first half and 31-7 during the 
second half of March, 1938, in contrast with 
ratios of 50-0 and 48-8 during the correspond- 
ing periods of 1987. The ratios of placements 
to each 100 applications during the periods 
under review were 35:8 and 29:3, as compared 
with 44-8 and 48-1 during the corresponding 
month of 1937. 


The average number of vacancies reported 
daily by employers to the offices of the Ser- 
vice throughout Canada during March, 1938, 
was 898, as compared with a daily average of 
1,006 during the corresponding month a year 
ago and with 991 recorded daily in February, 
1938. 

The average number of applications for em- 
ployment received daily by the offices of the 
Service during the month under review was 
2,599, in comparison with 2,034 in March, 1937. 
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Applications for work during the preceding 
month of 1938 averaged 2,121 daily. 

The average number of placements made 
daily by the offices of the Service during 
March, 1938, was 837, of which 547 were in 
regular employment and 290 in work on one 
week’s duration or less, as compared with a 
total daily average of 949 during the preced- 
ing month. Placements in March a year ago 
averaged 895 daily, consisting of 612 in regular 
and 283 in casual employment. 

During the month of March, 1988, the offices 
of the Service referred 24,047 persons to 
vacancies and effected a total of 22,595 place- 
ments. Of these, the placements in regular 
employment were 14,769, of which 10,221 were 


vice of Canada, each year, from January, 1928, 
to date:— 





Placements 
Year 
Regular Casual Total 
1928 0 Readiness 3 tes 334, 604 135, 724 470,328 
O29 Semi swei iti mieece mei 260, 747 137,620 398,367 
LOSO La Miao ee 187,872 180,807 368,679 
VOS Tw Acenioe irevaele arctde 175, 632 295,876 471,508 
BE VA OR ae ee 153,771 198, 443 352,214 
19333; Oe Cae. 170,576 181,521 352,097 
LAS EY Ses as AR a 223,564 182,527 406,091 
MUS Ore ts voce eee are 226,345 127,457 853, 802 
19S6H0% ) LS eae 217,931 113,519 331,450 
OST ee neers 275,300 114, 236 389, 536 
1938 (8 months)...... 0,113 23,076 78, 189 


POSITIONS OFFERED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED FOR EACH ONE HUNDRED 
APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 


Applications 


Vacancies - - - 


Placements o—o—o-—-0o—o—-0 
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of men and 4,548 of women, while placements 
in casual work totalled 7,826. The number of 
vacancies reported by employers was 14,547 for 
men and 9,696 for women, a total of 24,243, 
while applications for work numbered 70,150, 
of which 51,895 were from men and 18,255 
from women. Reports for February, 1938, 
showed 23,767 positions available; 50.894 appli- 
cations made, and 22,776 placements effected, 
while in March, 1937, there were recorded 
25,126 vacancies, 50,848 applications for work, 
and 22,353 placements in regular and casual 
employment. 


The following table gives the placements 
effected by the offices of the Employment Ser- 
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Nova Scotia 


During the month of March orders received 
at employment offices in Nova Scotia called 
for over 83 per cent more workers than in 
the preceding month and over 1 per cent more 
than in the corresponding month of last year. 
There was an increase also in placements of 
nearly 31 per cent when compared with Feb- 
ruary and of over 4 per cent in comparison 
with March, 1937. Placements by industrial 
groups showed slight variation from March of 
last year, the largest changes being gains in 
services and farming and declines in logging 
and manufacturing. Industrial divisions in 
which most of the placements were effected 
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during the month were logging 63, construc- 
tion and maintenance 301 and services 455, of 
which 367 were of household workers. There 


were 110 men and 123 women placed in regular 


~ employment. 
New Brunswick 


Orders listed at employment offices in New 
Brunswick during March called for over 22 
per cent more workers than in the preceding 
month and over 53 per cent more than in the 
corresponding month of last year. There was 
an increase also in placements of nearly 20 per 
cent when compared with February and of 
nearly 53 per cent in comparison with March, 
1937. The most important increase in place- 
ments over March of last year was in con- 
struction and maintenance, with smaller gains 
in services, manufacturing and trade. The 
only group to show any loss was logging, and 
this was quite small. Placements by industrial 
divisions included manufacturing 46, construc- 
tion and maintenance 206, trade 49 and ser- 
vices 585, of which 433 were of household 
workers. Placements in regular employment 
numbered 34 of men and 80 of women. 


QUEBEC 


Opportunities for employment, as indicated 
by orders received at employment offices 
in the Province of Quebec during March, were 
nearly 18 per cent better than in the preced- 
ing month and over 26 per cent above the cor- 
responding month of last year. There was an 
increase of over 12 per cent in placements when 
compared with February and of nearly 41 per 
cent in comparison with March, 1937. Place- 
ments under construction and maintenance on 
relief projects showed the largest increase 
over March of last year and were mainly 
responsible for the gain under this compari- 
son. There was, however, a substantial ad- 
vance in services and a moderate increase in 
trade. Small losses were reported in manu- 
facturing and logging. Placements by indus- 
trial divisions included manufacturing 178; 
logging 246; construction and maintenance 
3,212; trade 150 and services 2,685, of which 
2,488 were of household workers. During the 
month 3,683 men and 1,720 women were placed 
in regular employment. 


ONTARIO 


There was an Increase of over 14 per cent 
in the number of positions offered through 
smployment offices in Ontario during March 
when compared with the preceding month, 
but a decline of 15 per cent in comparison with 
the corresponding month of last year. Place- 
ments were nearly 15 per cent higher than in 
February, but over 8 per cent less than during 
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March, 1937. An increase in placements over 
March of last year in farming and services was 
more than offset by declines in logging, con- 
struction and maintenance and manufacturing. 
The changes in other groups were unimportant. 
Industrial divisions in which most of the 
placements were effected during the month 
were manufacturing 491; logging 703; farming 
1,207; construction and maintenance 1,079; 
trade 245 and services 3,125, of which 2,231 
were of household workers. There were 3,130 
men and 1,391 women placed in regular em- 
ployment. 


MANITOBA 


Employment opportunities, as indicated by 
orders received at employment offices in 
Manitoba during March, were over 29 per 
cent less favourable than in the preceding 
month, but nearly 19 per cent better than 
during the corresponding month of last year. 
There was a decrease of nearly 31 per cent in 
placements, when compared with February, 
but an increase of over 16 per cent in com- 
parison with March, 1937. Except for a small 
decrease in logging and a nominal loss in 
construction and maintenance, all industrial 
divisions showed increases in placements over 
March of last year, the largest being in ser- 
vices. Placements by industrial divisions in- 
cluded logging 133; farming 726; construction 
and maintenance 187 and services 711, of which 
602 were of household workers. Regular 
placements numbered 1,092 of men and 354 of 
women. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


During the month of March, positions offered 
through employment offices in Saskatchewan 
were nearly 20 per cent higher than in Febru- 
ary, but 41 per cent below March, 1937. There 
was an increase of nearly 17 per cent in place- 
ments when compared with the preceding 
month, but a loss of nearly 37 per cent when 
compared with the corresponding month of 
last year. All industrial divisions participated 
in the decline in placements from March, 
1937, the most important losses being in farm- 
ing, construction and maintenance and ser- 
vices. Placements in farming numbered 295 
and in services 519. Of the latter 387 were 
of household workers. During the month 315 
men and 294 women were placed in regular 
employment. 


ALBERTA 


The demand for workers, as indicated by 
orders received at employment offices in Al- 
berta during March, was nearly 14 per cent 
higher than in the preceding month, but 
nearly 13 per cent below the corresponding 
month of last year. There was am increase of 
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REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR THE MONTH OF MARCH, 1938 
Vacancies Applicants 
Regular 
ne Placed - place 
egis- n- ments 
Offices Reported | Unfilled tered Referred placed acne 
during | at end of durin to . at end of | period 
period period perio § vacancies} Regular | Casual period 1937 
NOVA SCOURS ec eo cece a aes eave. 910 26 1,150 886 233 646 1,952 241 
Peralifaxe ety ae Miles seen ae wine Wee 285 23 389 256 64 192 922 61 
Rent villoda taceet tc. «ttre 70 0 147 70 44 26 QUO. wie as 
New meee Wivilettole sis hth ame ae une 162 3 183 167 110 50 332 167 
SV ANG FOS iS ha EE TS 393 0 431 393 15 378 488 13 
New Bianswick ERE SRE Sis AIRE VEL 925 9 1,075 920 114 806 1,609 145 
Ghathann: ie gees shoes eae teen 193 0 186 194 0 194 61 8 
PE reGOriCbON, s.<fis + Satara ee eee 3 0 10 3 3 0 107 0 
IMGNCCON CR ccc voce eats te nite 374 9 493 368 83 285 221 86 
Star gOnn ee eh, Sc) Me ae lan 355 0 386 355 28 327 620 51 
CUCDECT Pe .. Sakic le eee eee nee 7,748 688 14, 762 7,826 5,403 1,130 6,073 3,805 
Barouvillon..'s tiesealy eek we 173 17 234 182 182 0 DAVE err 
Rico cee cs os ae sa eeeeee 754 0 1,106 753 752 1 164 887 
TUL SON cc etal eles ccemiee to. Suto ess 734 12 1,278 729 716 7 468 1,005 
Gd PLNICUG i Malye ees Seis. cre eee ee 312 1 846 315 307 8 QOH e we tie... 
VEST AMO cee Me rlac a lels.< erie ale eleccen soa orion 194 4 234 192 112 78 I oh! Wel WR aeaes oP 
IMGnETOH Mis eee ook Sons dectds is Soho he 3,305 473 7,023 3,274 1,638 767 3,815 1,386 
QUCGDEC ahs facrstere siciseseious, svatehens Oe males 1, 283 153 2,465 1,337 798 208 721 600 
ROU tO ee rear n  hc tee maracas 159 0 269 159 131 28 84 81 
Sharbroolte OE RR ERR CLE ey, See 130 10 297 173 113 18 117 239 
Three RVers seen: artes Mans 627 Ly. 690 667 610 15 70 107 
VELHO ee ie ales. eee Pele TROUT 47 1 320 45 44 0 TSO licker suave 
Ontariod?s 222 GABE ee 7,228 252 22,961 7,038 4,524 2,439 54,673 4,746 
Bollewville sewn sec cee er on caer eee 186 0 294 185 130 55 40 82 
Brantiord est sels, So La ae 98 0 236 94 70 24 1,241 134 
Chatham baste en es ae eae eee 191 0 256 191 121 70 533 107 
ADoser \ Ul bei | Sey Meee eR Mee aie ee 276 0 284 276 215 61 566 343 
GielpRiis ES, Soe 2a... 124 19 349 120 94 5 1,009 64 
Pla mtltony sys saiae bars.o orl Qe einen 463 13 1,469 441 222 200 4,407 281 
RONOLA tO Nets eae thon ee eee 64 0 Sul 64 48 16 530 114 
Kan gstonesiiGen.. vet dt <a ou 325 22 362 303 276 Py 430 141 
Katchener tsa. cls iskis midst ete 112 12 487 113 80 29 1,186 60 
POOUON. oa erie soe a ahise's bag ties eciets s 589 25 896 605 405 183 2,168 350 
Niagara} Walis. (een. . Bee. 133 15 223 126 96 22 1,680 84 
North Bay state piucs cvssheicie heen aati ® 152 0 234 154 94 60 631 143 
Oshawa. Meee. coe ee ee 149 2 519 146 51 95 1,552 162 
Ottawa.) aareseetben.. ae eee 440 2 1,405 44] 263 17% 4,327 257 
Pembroke 125 0 269 ait 50 81 63 31 
Peterborough 4442.80, Soon ae 99 0 273 99 74 25 782 119 
ort Arthurs esis aes tees (gaeieyaete 347 1 353 326 320 6 411 555 
StiCatharines.. scan. cen ais Ps 150 21 273 131 88 43 1,988 102 
St.'"Thomas).o..4,0/... see one 70 0 133 70 59 11 272 20 
Sarnigu cise see: ee eee Oe i nee 190 zu 253 188 98 90 567 88 
Saulivste. Marion. duce tes eee 88 0 513 89 46 41 260 86 
SURALIONG ars ease one fa eaa antes 118 0 385 116 105 11 975 82 
MUG DUP Yr Se Liberate tee 134 0 692 134 109 25 344 72 
FACET TVATAS JE es 4! 5 BOSSE, «cities aeons ae ete 489 0 1,229 485 205 280 991 205. 
REOrONtOM dae cet come eee 1,503 98 9,802 1,402 819 583 19,343 797 
WANGSOP A Et. uel ae hier teen cee 399 13 1,006 390 180 210 7,596 267 
Woodstock.) eee sc ee Roe olen 209 2 355 218 203 15 AU Rel es ares es 
Manitoba:! fe. ee eer 1,869 52 4,475 1,854 1,446 $98 15,068 1,318 
Brandon. .:euh. chy... Gata 167 45 128 119 113 6 737 72 
WannIpeg (newer ce ieee dice cee 102 4,347 1,735 1,333 392 14,271 1,246 
error een LW AF shen SC al BR 979 164 10,642 888 609 277 10,642 891 
NOOSG We". caterers wes eesti cla ae 223 5 2,202 199 118 79 2,283 175 
Nosh eens eis) Seller sted cha neasels ea ohetne 22 5 318 17 12 5 327 24 
PrInCOWLDeLb. erence race cote 99 16 441 72 52 20 417 55 
Roars dial doe creme eur perte okeee 291 47 4,059 207 225 52 4,111 410 
DAskalOoln: cer comers esoteric 113 0 2,679 118 104 14 2,708 138 
SyattiCurrentiaey, seats Je eae: 65 30 481 40 12 28 525 30 
PY OLICCOM daira ese AED eRe ts baci 166 16 432 165 86 79 271 59 
Albertareet Oe ere eee nee 1,566 61 5,309 1,526 1,064 455 10,038 1,475 
Calgary piste Ree es eee 407 47 1,549 379 327 52 4,875 570 
Drunsheller:. yer kace tas ease Gee 71 0 398 69 37 32 148 43 
Bdmontons coerce. Pat. areca: 607 7 2,558 602 553 42 3,838 751 
Lethbridge EEN OT Oia RAR PCE TsO OD 101 8 419 98 98 0 674 51 
Medicine Hat........... 380 2 385 378 49 329 503 60 
British Columbia 3,053 10 9,836 3,109 1,379 1,675 13,166 2,548 
Aa mlOONS sir. vis: e4.s = Sea valee aioe ‘ 25 2 289 21 4 17 45 16 
ANGLING. cee ceiaien oes ee eee Che hier Siz 2 498 304 295 9 396 251 
Nelson . Fed cies. oe A ee 133 0 220 133 23 110 54 14 
New. Westminster: .....3¢2326- 000%. 26 0 564 26 18 8 891 85. 
Pentictons $$. as. «akan. een eee che 49 2 171 48 28 20 219 18 
Prince George sia eo. . are een 10 0 86 10 10 0 68 7 
Prince;,<Riupents). .caee [hea oe 81 0 274 81 27 54 297 19 
LVANGCOMVOr a. sole ioe aes crear Cte 1,808 2 6,367 1,877 725 1,097 9,697 1,947 
WiICtOria. Srlek,. donee chine eae oe 609 2 1,367 609 249 360 1,499 191 
Canadar:. crit BLOOM 24,243 1,262 70,150 24,047 14,769 7,826 | 112,561 15, 284* 
CE) stay eed cea RRA et Py a TOU SEN Rt 14, 547 188 51, 895 14, 602 10, 221 4,250 94,321 10,922 
Womens) 12 LAr cease. cheno reer 9,696 1,074 18,255 9,445 4,548 3,576 18,240 4,362 





*115 Placements effected by offices since closed. 
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over 8 per cent in placements when compared 
with February, but a decrease of nearly 13 
per cent when compared with March, 1987. 
A decline in placements under construction 
and maintenance accounted for the loss for 
the province as a whole from March of last 
year, aS a small gain in services was offset 
by declines in trade and logging. Minor 
changes only were reported in all other groups. 
Placements by industrial divisions included 
manufacturing 46; farming 529; transportation 
77; construction and maintenance 310 and ser- 
vices 597, of which 395 were of household 
workers. During the month 699 men and 365 
women were placed in regular employment. 


BritisH CoLUMBIA 


There was a decline of nearly 34 per cent 
in the number of positions offered through 
employment offices in British Columbia dur- 
ing March when compared with the preceding 
month and of over 23 per cent in comparison 
with the corresponding month of last year. 
Shghtly smaller percentages of loss were re- 
ported in placements under both comparisons. 
The decrease in placements from March, 19387, 
was largely due to a decline in logging, supple- 
mented by smaller losses in services, farming 
and manufacturing. The only group to show 
any appreciable gain was the highway division 
of construction and maintenance. Placements 
by industrial divisions included manufactur- 
ing 52; logging 524; farming 112; construc- 
tion and maintenance 1,691 and services 638, 
of which 447 were of household workers. There 
were 1,158 men and 221 women placed in 
regular employment during the month. 


Movement of Labour 


During the month of March, 1938, the 
offices of the Employment Service of Canada 
effected 14,769 placements in regular employ- 
ment, 7,103 of which were of persons for whom 
the employment located was outside the 
immediate vicinity of the offices at which they 
were registered. Of the latter, 548 wene 
granted the Employment Service reduced 
transportation rate, 527 travelling to centres 
within the same province as the despatching 
office and 21 to other provinces. The reduced 
transportation rate which is 2-5 cents per mile 
with a minimum fare of $4 is granted by the 
railway companies to bona fide applicants at, 
the offices of the Employment Service who 
may desire to travel to distant employment 
for which no workers are available locally. 

Offices in Ontario issued 402 certificates at 
the reduced rate during March, all to pro- 
vincial centres. At Port Arthur 218 bush 
workers, 18 mine employees, 9 power con- 
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struction workers and 1 hotel cook secured 
certificates for transportation to various points 
within the Port Arthur zone. The Port 
Arthur zone, in addition, received one retail 
clerk from Sudbury and one foreman from 
Hamilton. For employment within their re- 
spective zones the Sudbury office transferred 
73 bush workers and the Fort William office 
2 teamsters. The North Bay zone was the 
destination of 2 labourers conveyed from 
Ottawa and of one labourer travelling from 
Toronto. Under the Dominion-Provincial 
Youth Training Plan there was a movement 
of labour during March which included the 
issue of 76 certificates, all of which were granted 
to persons desiring to attend student train- 
ing classes in a variety of lines of work at 
various Ontario centres. Workers transported 
at the Employment Service reduced rate in 
Manitoba during March numbered 51, of 
whom 30 went to provincial employment and 
21 outside the province. Provincially the 
Winnipeg office was instrumental in the 
despatch. of 26 farm hands, one farm domestic, 
2 bushmen and one mine cook to centres 
within its own zone. The transfers to other 
provinces were also from Winnipeg, and in- 
cluded 13 bush workers, 2 domestics, one miner 
and one café chef going to Port Arthur, 2 
farm hands to Prince Albert and one farm 
hand each to the Saskatoon and Weyburn 
zones. In Saskatchewan during March one 
certificate was granted to a farm hand pro- 
ceeding from Regina to North Battleford. The 
labour movement in Alberta during March 
originated at Edmonton, and involved the 
transfer of 90 persons to situations within the 
province. Travelling from Edmonton to em- 
ployment within the’ territory covered by that 
city office were 53 transportation company 
employees, 9 mine workers, 6 sawmill workers, 
5 bushmen, 5 farm hands, one farm domestic, 
3 oil refinery workers, 3 fish company em- 
ployees, 2 hotel cooks and one carpenter. 
From, Edmonton, in addition, one farm hand 
and one oil driller proceeded to Calgary. 
Benefiting by the reduced transportation rate 
in British Columbia during March 4 persons 
were transported to employment within the 
province. These received their certificates at 
Vancouver, from which centre one miner and 
one farm housekeeper journeyed to Kamloops 
and one miner and one farm hand to positions 
in the Vancouver zone. 

Of the 548 workers who took advantage of 
the Employment Service reduced transportation 
rate during March, 275 were conveyed by the 
Canadian National Railways, 269 by the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 2 by the Northern 
Alberta Railway, and 2 by the Pacific Great 
Eastern Railway. 
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(4) Building Permits issued in Canada during March, 1938 


According to returns tabulated by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, the value of 
the building permits issued by 58 cities 
during March was $3,556,567. This was an 
increase of $1,194,610 or 50-6 per cent over 
the February total of $2,361,957, but a 
decrease of $3,110,672 or 46:7 per cent as 
compared with the aggregate of $6,667,239 
reported for March, 1937, when the construc- 
tion of several large industrial buildings had 
been authorized. 

The building represented by the construc- 
tion permits taken out in the first three 
months of the present year was valued at 
$7,764,625; this was lower than the total of 
$10,527,992 reported in the first quarter of 
1937, but was higher than in 1936, also exceed- 
ing the 1934 and the 1933 figure. The 
cumulative total for this period in each of 
the years since 1931 has been below the 
average of $18,133,290 indicated in the months, 
January-March in the years, 1920-1937. 

Some 50 cities furnished detailed statistics 
for March, 1938, 
granted about 375 permits for dwellings valued 
at more than $1,100,000 and more than 1,700 
permits for other buildings estimated to cost 
approximately $2,200,000. During February, 
authority was given for the erection of about 
125 dwellings and over 1,000 other buildings, 
estimated to cost approximately $700,000 and 
$1,600,000, respectively. 

Nova Scotia, Quebec, Ontario, Saskatchewan, 
Alberta and British Columbia reported in- 
creases in the value of the building author- 
ized during March, 1938, as compared with 
the preceding month. The greatest gains were 
those of $114,670 or 165 per cent in Nova 
Scotia, $173,129 or 26-8 per cent in British 
Columbia, and $517,483 or 127-2 per cent in 
Quebec. There were small reductions in the 
remaining provinces. 

As compared with March, 1937, Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec, Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta recorded increases; 
in this comparison also, the most pronounced 
gains were in Nova Scotia and Quebec, where 
the authorizations were higher by $102,045, 
or 124-2 per cent, and $284,021 or 44-4 per 
cent, respectively. Prince Edward Island, 
Ontario and British Columbia showed: reduc- 
tions as compared with March of last year, 
that of $2,542,326 or 65:1 per cent in Ontario 
being greatest. 

Of the larger cities, Montreal and Toronto 
reported increases as compared with the pre- 
ceding month and with March, 1937; in 
Winnipeg there was a gain over the same 
month of last year, but a loss as compared 
with February, 1938, while the reverse was 
the case in Vancouver, where the total 
exceeded that for the preceding month, but 


showing that they had. 


was lower than in March, 1937. Of the 
other centres, Halifax, New Glasgow, Sydney, 
Quebec, Sherbrooke, Brantford, Chatham, Fort 
William, Kingston, Niagara Falls, Oshawa, 
Owen Sound, Peterborough, St. Catharines, 
Sarnia, Welland, Riverside, Woodstock, 
Brandon, St. Boniface, Regina, Saskatoon, 
Edmonton, Lethbridge, Kamloops, Nanaimo, 
New Westminster and North Vancouver 
reported higher totals than in either Feb- 
ruary, 1938, or March, 1937. 

The following table gives the value of the 
building authorized by 58 cities during March 
and in the first quarter of each year since 1928, 
as well as index numbers for the latter, based 
upon the total for 1926 as 100. The average 
index numbers of wholesale prices of building 
materials in the first quarter of the same 
years are also given (1926=100). 


Average 
ok é PaaS ob a Be) 7 
alue o value o wholesale 
eek at permits permits prices of 
Year a. od in issued in issued in building 
first first materials 
March . 
quarter quarter in first 
(1926= 100) quarter 
(1926=100) 
$ $ 
1938.44.0% 3,556,567 | 7,764,625 84-5 91-3 
9ST owaens 6,667,239 | 10,527,992 46-8 92-5 
1936. ..... 2,368,537 | 5,592,471 24-9 84-0 
1985." os): 4,022,755 | 8,507,270 37-8 81-4 
1934...... 1,109,085 | 2,710,999 12-1 82-2 
1933\0NE:. 953,966 | 3,065,821 13-6 75-2 
1982) ee 3,396,729 | 9,453,012 42-0 79-3 
LOST ar ee 9,948,979 | 24,746,094 110-0 83-7 
1930. 13,356,787 | 29,493,262 131-1 96-7 
SAD Hee 24,068,018 | 42,950,228 190-9 99-2 
1928...... 15,128,413 | 33,163,338 147-4 95-5 


The value of the building authorized in the 
first three months of 1988 was lower by 26-2 
p.c. than in the same period of 1937, and was — 
also lower than in the first quarter of 1935; it 
was, however, higher than in the same period 
in 1936, 1984 or 1983, As already stated, the 
totals for the months January-March in the 
years since 1931 have been much below the 
average for those months in the last eighteen 
years. The index numbers of wholesale prices 
of building materials in the last three months, 
while slightly lower than in the same quarter 
of 1937, were higher than in the first three 
months of other years since 1931. However, 
wholesale prices in this period have also been 
considerably lower than preceding years of 
the record. 

The accompanying table gives the value of 
the building permits issued by 58 cities in 
February and March, 1938, and March, 1937. 
The 35 cities for which statistics are available 
since 1910 are marked thus *. 
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ESTIMATED VALUE OF CONSTRUCTION WORK AS INDICATED BY BUILDING PERMITS 
ISSUED BY 58 CITIES 
Cities March, February, March, Cities February, | January, | February, 
1938 1938 1937 1938 i 1938. Tost + 
$ 3 $ 
P. EB. Island— , : ‘ 
Charlottetown..... 1,000 3,000 4,590 *St. Catharines...... 28,360 4,250 17,252 
*SteMhomas. ..0ser8 4,200 4,350 2,750 
Nova Scotia.......... 184,185 69,515 82,140 Sarnige ieee tet 10,210 9,115 6,580 
TV Aliax mete dace nee 142,250 66, 110 75,905 Sault Ste. Marie.... 2,700 5,250 6,045 
New Glasgow...... 17,100 250 SToronborers. coca te s 714, 620 289, 940 527,018 
PO VRINE WS AL. «coi clevahelsss 24,835 3,180 5,985 Toe We rash East 
ork Townships.. 51,055 45,370 163,400 
New Brunswick..... 17,870 20,951 16, 826 Welland fans 432 i. ay , 655 1,250 8,294 
Fredericton......... Nil 900 Nil *Windsotacs uence 39,020 32,7381 | 2,041,881 
Moncton, tsa hecast 7,365 Nil 12,000 Riverside......... 5,500 900 3,350 
“Saint John ese sss 10,505 20,051 4,826 Woodstock......... 16,568 3,700 3,465 
Quehbec.............. 924,203 406, 720 640,182 | | Manitoba............ 58,775 62,675 37,045 
*Montreal— “Brandon... chia. sucess 15, 450 Nil 4,100 
* tpEomeuve herds 7 tte a Hess ar er eee Boniface........ 5,525 1,175 2,945 
UODOC Mi xe kra ete ee : : ; innipes ein. sees: 37,800 61,5 é 
Shawinigan Falls... 3,200 5,200 3, 850 2 ik ia 
*Sherbrooke......... 47,900 25,000 30,500 | | Saskatchewam....... 30,990 11,700 23 , 9380 
*Three Rivers....... W100 13, 935 8,690 *Moose Jaws s/ee ss 200 4,500 4,235 
*Westmount.........- 5,118 21,500 33, 600 ore me a lg is 21,365 5,450 11,155 
*Saskatoon. ..'250505% 9,425 1,7 ,5 
Ontario.............- 1,365,680 |} 1,088,156 | 3,908,006 re care) 
Bolleville.s% .aee.0a- 525 5,900 36,075 | | Alberta... 205.025. 0. 153,531 52,036 70,922 
*Branttord, 7... 02s 64,042 2,200 10, 225 *Calgary ctv, 30,036 14,875 32,972 
Ghatham' {hoses 13,950 8,900 11,200 *Tidm Onto Win danse 97,535 24, 660 34,320 
*Fort William....... 6,150 3,000 2,475 Lethbridge......... 25, 960 12,501 3,630 
Galeton Ps TESS, 12,731 650 40, 885 Medicine Hat....... Nil Nil Nil 
EGuelphiess .eaveasts: 3,400 3,000 6,775 
Tashan lite) he eaeaeaeRs 123 , 403 505,543 107,231 | | British Columbia.... 820,333 647,204 | 1,883,598 
MINUNESUON, « lace rietta lore 19,919 10, 450 16,770 Kamloops.......... 12, 600 4,460 4,700 
*Kitchener....... 0000+ 28,182 10,380 33,038 INanalMO. 2. flues 13, 280 11,073 3,020 
SILONUON tte tame ces 40,940 7,865 61,965 *New Westminster... 115, 675 84, 950 60, 670 
Niagara Falls....... 21,650 4,382 3,572 Prince Rupert...... 4,070 4,075 1,425 
Oshawa elisa cistens 3,950 Nil 950 S VANCOUVER. tike castes 600, 8385 434,290 | 1,754,630 
POCA WH ce tse tte eae 101,000 109,400 768,315 North Vancouver... 17,335 8, 225 2,110 
Owen Sound........ 22,148 wil il PVaebonig bitin iho oy). 56,538 150, 131 57,043 
*Peterborough....... 11,641 6,600 10, 295 ne 
*Port Arthur 20s. 7,928 3,740 10,170 Total— 58 cities....| 3,556,567 | 2,361,957 | 6,667,239; 
*Stratiord.........- 3, 233 100 7,530 Total—*35 cities....] 3,286,855 | 2,216,516 | 6,356,403 / 
By 4 








EMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS IN CANADA AT THE END OF APRIL, 1933 


Reports of the Superintendents of the Employment Service 


4% HE employment situation at the end of 
April, 1938, was reported by the super- 
intendents of the Employment Service of 
Canada to be as follows:— 

In some parts of the Maritimes wet weather 
had retarded spring ploughing and planting, 
but in other sections orchard spraying had 
become quite general and early land had been 
planted to potatoes and grain. Pulpwood 
cutting, river driving, the sawing of barrel 
stock and pulp wood were the chief lines of 
activity in logging. Fishing was good, although 
prices offered for herring and scallops were 
disappointing to the fishermen. Cod, haddock, 
halibut and gaspereaux were plentiful. Coal 
mines in the New Glasgow area operated from 
three to six days per week, while those in 
Cape Breton and vicinity worked from one to 
five days. Manufacturing was only fair, the 
closing down of several concerns in Saint John 
having seriously affected a large number of 


men and women there. No idleness, however, 
was reported by the iron and steel companies. 
All buildings and dwellings under construction 
were progressing rapidly and highway con- 
struction had commenced, Transportation 
was brisk, although winter activities at the 
Port of Saint John had ceased and this had 
affected a large number of train crews. Trade 
was good. In the Women’s Division a short- 
age of experienced domestic help was in evid- 
ence. At Sydney, the first class of the House- 
hold Training School under the Dominion- 
Provincial Youth Training Plan had com- 
pleted its course and all the graduates had 
secured satisfactory positions. Keen interest 
had been taken in this project and a second 
class was being recruited. 

Except for increased activity during the 
sugariag season, the demand for farm help in 
the Province of Quebec was not much greater 
than last month’s. Where river driving was 
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in progress, Many experienced river men found 
employment, but in some districts where oper- 
ations had been delayed due to the low water 
level, logging was quiet. Mining was some- 
what slack. Manufacturing was as follows: 
At Bagotville, Chicoutimi, La Tuque, Matane 
and Three Rivers, greatly reduced output 
from the mills; at Hull, match, toy and paper 
factories, very busy; at Montreal, metals, 
clothing, boots and shoes, active, important 
demands also noted for railway workers; at 
Quebec, leather and clothing very quiet; at 
Sherbrooke, slackening in the metal industry, 
also in cottons, where marked staff reductions 
had taken place. Silk and woollen mills, 
however, were active, with high production. 
The spring and summer program of road and 
building construction was not yet fully under- 
way, but repairs to dwellings, the erection of 
smaller buildings, as well as some road main- 
tenance work furnished employment for a 
number of men. Construction of the Val 
d’Or-Rouyn line of the Canadian National 
Railways had not yet been resumed. Navig- 
ation had opened and ports were gradually be- 
coming busier. Trade was generally satisfac- 
tory, although slight contractions were regis- 
tered at La Tuque, following the closing of 
the pulp mull and at Quebec and Montreal, 
where the usual after-Easter slackness pre- 
vailed. In the Women’s Division many 
vacancies for household, ‘hotel and restaurant 
workers were listed, and in some sections suit- 
able female applicants were scarce. 

Vacancies for farm help in Ontario were 
fewer than usual, chiefly due to unfavourable 
weather conditions. Except for river driving, 
logging was quiet and mining, also, was slack. 


Employment in manufacturing remained prac- 


tically stationary, many plants working only 
part time with reduced staffs; nevertheless in 
the iron and steel group some improvement 
was reported, but where extra hands were 
required only former employees were being 
rehired. A greater volume of work was grad- 
ually getting underway in building construc- 
tion, but this was not, as yet, adequate to 
absorb all skilled hands. Highway construc- 
tion also was more active. Transportation 
and storage were quiet and trade was fair. In 
the Women’s Division, cooks-general were 
sought after and experienced applicants diffi- 
cult to obtain; “however, very few calls were 
listed for waitresses, many of whom were 
available. Coloured help also was more in 
demand. At Toronto, the Homecraft Training 
graduates’ second class had all been placed 
and very good reports received as to their 
efficiency. As a result of this, it 1s evident 
that a better trained class of workers will 


greatly help the domestic problem. In casual 
work many women were employed the greater 
share being for spring cleaning in private 
homes. 


Fewer placements were made in farming in 
the Prairie Provinces on account of inclement 
weather, although there was a good demand 
from sheep ranchers for experienced men for 
the lambing season. Logging was slightly 
more active, but mining was very quiet, 
except for development work at the new 
mines in the Drumbeller district. Increased 
activity, also, was noted in the Taber oil 
fields. Manufacturing was unchanged. No 
outstanding building projects were underway 
and the bulk of permits issued was for repair 
and alteration jobs. At Moose Jaw extra 
railway gangs had been taken on, but no new 
hands were being hired. A decided improve- 
ment for day workers was noted in the Wo- 
men’s Division with placements and orders in 
domestic service remaining steady. 


Nearly all necessary help for spring 
work on farms in British Columbia had been 
hired, so that the demand for farm labour had 
fallen off; sheep shearing, however, was in 
progress and experienced men found employ- 
ment in that line. Logging was quiet. Saw- 
mills were operating. fairly steadily, but 
single mills were slack. Mining was active, 
particularly on gold properties. Manufacturing 
was unchanged. ‘Conditions in building con- 
struction, on the whole, were undoubtedly 
better than for some time past, but not suffi-- 
ciently so as to make any appreciable difference 
to the number of unemployed workers, both 
skilled and unskilled, Construction of small 
houses and repairs, also, was stimulated by the 
receiving of beneficial help from the Domestic: 
Housing Scheme, thereby giving employment 
to a large number of building tradesmen. At 
Prince George, considerable work was being 
done in clearing and enlarging the new land-. 
ing field at the local airport. Drydock and 
shipyards were actitve at Prince Rupert and 
an excellent season in this industry, likewise, 
was reported by Victoria. Shipping and long-- 
shoring, however, were quiet at Prince Rupert 
and Vancouver. Trade was fair. Casual work 
in the Women’s Department was slack, but 
experienced help was lacking to fill all orders 
which were listed for cooks-general. 


The Home Office (Great Britain) has re- 
cently issued its quarterly bulletin entitled, 
“How Factory Accidents Happen,’ which con- 
tains practical descriptions of certain types of 
accidents notified to inspectors of factories. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN 
AND THE UNITED STATES 


Great Britain 


spe British Ministry of Labour Gazette, 
April, 1938, summarized the employment 
situation as follows:— 

Employment showed a further improvement 
in March. It improved in building and public 
works contracting, agriculture, tailoring and 
dressmaking, the motor vehicle, cycle and air- 
craft industry, shipbuilding and ship-repairing, 
the distributive trades, and hotel and boarding 
house service. On the other hand, employment 
declined in coal mining, the iron and steel 
industry, metal goods manufacture, and most 
of the textile trades. 

It is estimated that at March 14, 1938, the 
number of insured persons, aged 16-64, in em- 
ployment in Great Britain, exclusive of per- 
sons within the agricultural scheme, was ap- 
proximately 11,380,000. This was 56,000 more 
than at February 14, 1938. On a comparable 
basis there was an increase of about 16,000 as 
compared with March 15, 1937. 

Among persons, aged 16-64, insured under 
the general scheme of unemployment insurance 
(including the special schemes for the banking 
and insurance industries), the percentage un- 
employed in Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland at March 14, 1938, was 12-9 as com- 
pared with 13-2 at February 14, 1938. For 
persons aged 16-64 insured under the agricul- 
tural scheme the percentages were 6:4 at 
March 14, 1938, and 8-4 at February 14, 1988. 
For both schemes combined the percentage 
unemployed at March 14, 1988, was 12:6 as 
compared with 13:0 at February 14, 1938. On 
a comparable basis there was an increase at 
March 14, 1938, as compared with March 15, 
1937, of about 1-7 in the percentage unem- 
ployed among persons within the general 
scheme, and of about 1-4 among persons with- 
in the agricultural scheme. For the two 
schemes combined the percentage rose by 
about 1-6 between these dates. 


At March 14, 1938, the numbers of unem- 
ployed persons on the registers of Employment 
Exchanges in Great Britain were 1,350,121 
wholly unemployed, 331,247 temporarily 
stopped, and 67,6138 normally in casual em- 
ployment, making a total of 1,748,981; this 
was 61,440 less than at February 14, 1938. On 
a comparable basis there was an increase of 
about 202,000 as compared with March 15, 
1937. 

The total of 1,748,981 persons on the regis- 
ters at March 14, 1938, included 994,659 per- 
sons with claims admitted for insurance benefit, 
549,315 with applications authorized for un- 


employment allowances, 48,802 persons with 
applications for insurance benefit or unem- 
ployment allowances under consideration, and 
156,205 other persons, of whom 33,863 were 
juveniles under 16 years of age. 

In Great Britain and Northern Ireland the 
total number of persons on the registers of 
Employment Exchanges at March 14, 1938, 
was 1,844,583, as compared with 1,907,795 at 
February 14, 1988. On a comparable basis 
there was an increase at March 14, 1938, of 
about 224,000 as compared with March 15, 
1937. 


United States 


In an official press release dated April 23, 
1938, United States Secretary of Labor, Miss 
Frances Perkins, announced that non-agricul- 
tural employment showed a further slight 
decline in March with 50,000 fewer workers 
being employed. 

“Ordinarily between 200,000 and 300,000 
workers go back into industry at this season,” 
Miss Perkins said. “Compared with March, 
1937, it is estimated that there are about 2,450,- 
000 fewer people at work on non-agricultural 
jobs, excluding W.P.A. and other Federal and 
State emergency projects.” 

Employment in manufacturing industries 
decreased contra-seasonally in March, as about 
40,000 wage earners were laid off. Weekly 
factory pay rolls showed a gain of $200,000, 
indicating some improvement in plant oper- 
ating schedules. Factory employment was 
about 20 per cent below the level of March 
of last year and factory pay rolls were down 
by about 27 per cent. 

Of the 89 manufacturing industries for which 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics receives reports, 
53 showed declines in employment in March, 
and 45 had smaller weekly pay rolls. Employ- 
ment continued to decline in the heavy indus- 
tries, except for some of the factories supply- 
ing building materials. The industries manu- 
facturing durable goods, as a group, employed 
fewer wage earners than at any time since 
January, 1935. Their forces were 27 per cent 
smaller than at the peak of May, 1937. 

Other basic industries in which working 
forces were reduced, in contrast to a normal 
employment increase in March, were Class I 
railroads, which laid off nearly 12,000 men; 
bituminous coal mines, which laid off 11,000 
workers; and metal mines, which reduced their 
forces for the sixth consecutive month. An- 
thracite mines had fewer workers than in Feb- 
ruary, but their pay rolls were larger. Public 
utilities reported small seasonal reductions in 
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employment, and wholesale firms cut their 
staffs by 1-5 per cent, or about 21,000 workers. 
Brokerage houses again reduced the number 
of their employees. Retail stores and dyeing 
and cleaning firms reported increases in em- 
ployment somewhat smaller than is usual for 
this time of the year, while in the other service 
industries there were small declines. 

Private building contractors, instead of 
taking on more men as is usual in March, 
reduced their forces by 1 per cent, particu- 
larly in the northern and eastern States. The 
industries supplying building materials had 
more employees than in February. Public 
construction jobs financed from P.W.A. or 
regular federal funds employed more workers. 

Reports on employment by States indicate 
that declines were rather widespread, with 32 
States and the District of Columbia showing 
smaller employment. Practically all of the 
larger industrial States had fewer persons at 
work in March in industries reporting to the 
Bureau. In Massachusetts, Ohio, and Michi- 
gan employment reductions were approxi- 
mately 1 per cent, in Illinois 2 per cent, and 
in Pennsylvania and New Jersey about one- 
half of 1 per cent. In New York there was 


little change. Gains were substantial in Wiash- 
ington and Oregon, as the furniture and lum- 
ber industries became more active, and in 
some of the southern States. 


Public Employment—As employment in 
industry declined during the month of March, 
the number of persons engaged in most of the 
programs financed wholly or partially from 
Federal funds increased substantially. The 
most marked increase (15 per cent) occurred 
on projects operated by the Works Progress 
Administration, including work projects of the 
National Youth Administration and Student 
Aid. Planned to expand as unemployment in 
industry increases, employment on these pro- 
jects reached the highest level (approximately 
2,900,000) since December, 1936. Pay-roll dis- 
bursements amounted to $121,700,000. Since 
virtually no new allotments were made for 
Federal projects under the Works Program, 
only a moderate increase '(4 per cent) in em- 
ployment was reported on these projects, and 
pay rolls declined slightly. Compared with 
March, 1937, employment and pay-roll dis- 
bursements on Federal projects were down by 
39 and 42 per cent, respectively. 


FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


Shag Department of Labour is furnished 
from month to month with information 
regarding contracts awarded by various depart- 
ments of the Government of Canada which 
include among their provisions fair wages 
conditions for the protection of the labour to 
be employed. 

The Fair Wages Policy of the Dominion 
Government was originally adopted in 1900 
and was expressed in an Order in Council of 
June 7, 1922, which was subsequently amended 
by an Order in Council of April 9, 1924. The 
Fair Wages Order in Council contains certain 
conditions marked “A” which are applicable 
to contracts for building and construction work, 
and certain other conditions marked “B” which 
apply in the case of contracts for the manu- 
facture of various classes of Government sup- 
plies and equipment. 

On December 31, 1934, an Order in Council 
was passed rescinding the “B” conditions previ- 
ously in effect and substituting other conditions 
therefor the full text of which appeared in the 
Lazpour Gazerts for January, 1935, pp. 24-25. 
Provision had been made in the “B” labour 
conditions in their original form for the pay- 
ment of wages rates not less than those gen- 
erally accepted as current for competent work- 
men in the district in which the work is to be 
performed, or if there were no current rates 
then fair and reasonable rates. This provision 


was retained in the amending Order in Council 
of December 31, 1934, but with the added 
proviso that in no event shall the wage rate 
for male workers 18 years of age and over be 
less than 30 cents an hour, and for female 
workers 18 years of age and over, less than 20 
cents an hour. It is also provided that in any 
cases where the Provincial Minimum Wages 
Laws require the payment of higher wages 
than those set out above, such higher wages 
shall apply in the execution of Federal con- 
tracts. With respect to males and females 
under 18 years of age, it is required that they 
shall be paid rates of wages not less than those 
provided for women and girls in the Minimum 
Wages scales of the respective provinces. 


As respects contracts for building and con- 
struction work, the “A” conditions of the Fair 
Wages Order in Council of 1922 as amended 
in 1924, were superseded in 1930, in so far as 
wages and hours are concerned by an Act of 
Parliament known as “The Fair Wages and 
Hight Hour Day Act, 1930.” This Act, how- 
ever, has now in turn been superseded by “The 
Fair Wages and Hours of Labour Act, 1935,” 
which came into force on May 1, 1936. The 
clause relating to wages and hours in the last- 
named statute is in the terms following:— 

“All persons in the employ of the contractor, 


subcontractor, or any other person doing or 
contracting to do the whole or any part of the 
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work contemplated by the contract shall during 
the continuance of the work be paid fair wages; 
“The working hours of persons while so 
employed shall not exceed eight hours per day 
or forty-four hours per week except in such 
special cases as the Governor in Council may 
otherwise provide, or except in case of emer- 
gency as may be approved by the Minister. 


The new Act, like the 1930 measure, applies 
not only to contracts made with the Govern- 
ment of Canada for the construction, remodel- 
ling, repair or demolition of any work, but also 
to workmen employed on works of this nature 
by the Government direct who are excluded 
from the operation of the Civil Service Act. 
It contains, however, a provision which did 
not appear in the 1930 legislation, which ap- 
plies the fair wages policy to works of con- 
struction, remodelling, repair or demolition 
that are assisted by federal grant in the form 
of contribution, subsidy, loan, advance or 
guarantee. 

The practice of the different departments 
of the Government, before entering into con- 
tracts for the construction, remodelling, repair 
or demolition of any work, is to obtain before- 
hand from the Department of Labour schedules 
setting forth the current wage rates for the 
different classes of workmen required in the 
execution of the work. These schedules, known 
as fair wages schedules, are thereupon included 
by the Department concerned in the terms of 
contract. 

Both in the case of contracts for building 
and construction work and in the case of con- 
tracts for the manufacture and supply of 
fittings and supplies, the Minister of Labour is 
empowered to determine any questions which 
may arise as to wages rates for over time and 
as to the proper classification of any work 
for the purpose of wages and hours. In the 
event of a dispute arising as to what is the 
current or fair and reasonable rate of wages 
or what are the current hours fixed by the 
custom of the trade, or fair and reasonable 
hours on contracts for governmental supplies 
and equipment, the Minister of Labour is 
vested with authority to make binding de- 
cisions. 

In the case of contracts for building and 
construction work and also of contracts for 
governmental supplies and equipment, the con- 
tractor is required to post and keep posted 
in a conspicuous place on the premises where 
the contract is being executed, occupied or 
frequented by the workmen, the fair wages 
clause or schedule inserted in his contract 
for the protection of the workmen employed. 
The contractor is also required to keep proper 
books and records showing the names, trades 
and addresses of all workmen in his employ 


and the wages paid out and time worked by 
such workmen, these records to be open for 
inspection by fair wage officers of the Govern- 
ment, any time it may be expedient to the 
Minister to have the same inspected. 


It is further declared that the contractor 
shall not be entitled to payment of any money 
which would otherwise be payable under the 
terms of contract until he has filed a state- 
ment showing: (1) the wages rates and hours 
of labour which are in force for the various 
classes of workmen; (2) whether any wages 
or payments remain in arrears; and (38) that 
all of the labour conditions of the contract 
have been complied with. In the event of 
default being made in the payment of the 
wages of any workmen employed, claim there- 
for may be filed with the Minister of the 
Department with which the contract has been 
made and payments of such claim may be 
made by the latter. 


All workmen employed in the execution of 
these contracts shall be residents of Canada 
unless the Minister of the Department with 
which the contract has been made is of opinion 
that Canadian labour is not available, or that 
other special circumstances exist which render 
it contrary to the public interest to enforce 
this provision. 

In the case of contracts for building and 
construction works, clerks of works or other 
inspecting officers appointed by the Govern- 
ment to ensure the due observance of the con- 
tracts are specially directed by the Fair Wages 
Orders in Council to do all in their power to 
see that the labour conditions are fully com- 
plied with and to report any apparent viola- 
tions to the department with which the con- 
tract is made. 

In the case of contracts for the manufacture 
of the classes of supplies coming under the 
“B” conditions of the Fair Wages Orders in 
Council, it is required that the contractor’s 
premises and the work being performed under 
contract shall be open for inspection at any 
reasonable time by any officer authorized by 
the Minister of Labour for this purpose, and 
that the premises shall be kept in sanitary 
condition. 

Contracts for dredging work also contain 
provisions for the observance of current or 
fair and reasonable rates of wages and hours, 
and empower the Minister of Labour to deal 
with any dispute which may arise. 

During the past month statements were 
received in the Department of Labour show- 
ing that the following contracts have recently 
been executed by the Government of Canada; 
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GROUP “A” CONTRACTS 


(1) Works of Construction, Remodelling, 
Repair or Demolition 


Note: The labour conditions of each of the 
contracts noted under this heading, besides 
stipulating working hours of 8 per day and 
44 per week, provide that: “ Where, by pro- 
vincial legislation, or by agreement or current 
practice, the working hours of any class of 
workers are less than 44 per week, such lesser 
hours shall not be exceeded on this work,” 
and also specify that the rates of wages set 
out therein are minimum rates only and that 
“nothing herein contained shall be considered 
as exempting contractors from the payment of 
higher rates in any instance where such higher 
rates are fixed by provincial legislation.” 


DEPARTMENT OF FISHERIES 


Supply and installation of a new engine in 
the launch Clupea. Name of contractors, 
Vivian Engine Works, Ltd., Vancouver, B.C. 
Date of contract, April 12, 1938. Amount of 
contract, $5,920. A fair wages schedule was 
included in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Ships—Fitters . $0 84 
Ships—Fitters’ Welders! 0 63 
Ships—Carpenters.. 0 75 
LiabourerspatG fi. stele 0 50 


DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL DEFENCE 


Construction of a building for the Chief In- 
spector of Arms and Ammunition, Quebec, 
P.Q. Name of contractor, Mr. Emile Frenette, 
Quebec, P.Q. Date of contract, April 1, 1938. 
Amount of contract, $128,475. <A fair wages 
schedule was included in the contract as fol- 
lows :— 


Per hour 
Asbestos insulation workers .. ..... $0 60 
weBlackenaiths sce pAevies Arye, ee 0 60 
Brick and hollow tile levees” oT ae 0 80 
Brick and hollow tile ee a helpers ike 
and tempering oe ca. 0 45 
Carpenters .. .. .. Mads: 0 60 


Cement and Bscretay mixer hegre e 

GORI vals ft cleubls sie 0 60 

Gasoline or blecerie! Aisha 0 50 
Cement finishers... Ls 0 55 
Compressor operator (Gaecline or Uplecteie) 0 50 
Driver, horse and cart . Mee sotat e 0 55 
Driver, team and On. sts 0 65 
IDTrversiere . 003 0 40 
Engineers, oS ER ee 


Single or double drums .. . 0 60 

Three or more drums... 0 70 
Engineers on steel erection . tS hs caeetde ss 0 75 
Hilectriciahish as pea cc hae Ree cree 3 0 65 
Firemen—Stationery.. 0 45 
Hoist operators (eaeonne or Mciecteiey 0 50 
Labourers .. 0 40 
Lathers— 

Metal S292 eve, . eine het One 0 65 

Wood .. PRE 0 55 
Wachinists y< gtweus bes « 0 65 


Yer hour 
Motor truck driver .. . 
Motor truck driver and fancier 

Asto 2 tons “Pei ai he SET Setelce ne 

3) tons. 

4 tons . 

D. tonsie te. * i ie PES 
Ornamental iron eraniea fees. the vs 
Painters and glaziers .. . 

PIASTELERS | yatis Baan artes, ote antares BRIE @ 

Plasterers’ helpers ste and tempering 
material) . BS : 

Plumbers ns RP te pond , 

Roofers, felt and gravel .. 

Rodmen—Reinforced steel . 

Sheet metal workers . 


Shovel operators—Gasoline .. .. .. .. .. 
Steam shovel engineers . 

Steam shovel cranemen .. .. . 

Steam shovel firemen .. . 

Stonecutters .. .. . 


Sooo coo) Ss So.crS S 
CONDOM RMaAROD PE 
SOO aH Gt St S Sr Ge Se 


Tile Oe Se he. oo phe 
Tile setters’ helpers (all men HOPS ha 


help tradesmen) . owes 0 45 
Welders on steel Brection Bre We tace| Seeee one Gamers 0 75 
Watchman sors .< «fe oe ee ee 0 35 
Structural steel wee ts aistbae bts ARs PO EES 0 75 


Completion of observation towers on hangars 
A.l and A.3 at the R.C.A.F. Station, Trenton, 
Ont. Name of contractors, L. G. Ogilvie & 
Co., Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. Date of contract, 
April 11, 1988. Amount of contract, $7,090. 
A fair wages schedule was included in the con- 
tract as follows:— 

Per hour 

Brick and hollow tile layers .. . $0 90 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers (mix- 

ing and tempering ‘igiling Ss 
Carpenters .. t 
Engineers on Bret ara A Pes 
Electricians .. . 

Labourers . i be, 
Painters and ra vated so heehihe 
Plasterers .. .. . 
Plumbers and steaean ee. 3 
Structural steel workers . 
Sheet metal workers . 
Welders on steel erection .. .. 
Wabchimeam, 2.os ute 


SiO. DS Sr Oe) OO Sa 
GW GO ST CO NT CO DIR NICO SI 
oocoeowcacocecoecnun 


DEPARTMENT OF PusLic WorxKSs 


Construction of a public building at L’As- 
somption, P.Q. Name of contractors, Messrs. 
Heroux & Robert, Ltée., Montreal, P.Q. Date 
of contract, April 26, 1938. Amount of con- 
tract, $16,652 and unit prices for any additional 
work. A fair wages schedule was included in 


the contract as follows:— 
Per hour 
Brick and hollow tile layers .. $0 80 
Cement and concrete mixer operator: 
Steginn. dene sen, 
Gasoline or eleeheiel Ek aes | a A & 3 
Cement finishers . ike 
Carpenters and joiners .. 
Driver, horse and cart.. . 
Driver, team and wagon .. .. . 
iDrivierpermne: 
Electricians Gangidé Eifemenvit 
Lathers, metal . 
AD OUNETSigcnt etemsteke caus) Tore sia cacleats 
Motor truck cro nia | eyoithes, Wass ae eae 


S oe © Ste Coto S'S 
mR NT OST RP OO Or NT Or Gr Or 
SOMANMONRDOAOaA 
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Per hour 
Motor truck driver and truck: 
Ito 2itonsieeireciete. « 1 40 
SELODS eieees sere sis 1 90 
ARTONS",. hea 3 ats abot Wale 2 40 
Ornamental iron workers: SRM ay catcher Seales 0 66 
Plasterers .. .. .. 0 80 
Plasterers’ Helpers shred ct ae Rie honing 
material) . 


Painters andh piseions RSs toile! eds 
Plumbers and steamfitters .. .. ..... .. 
Roofers, felt and gravel . 

Stone masons .... 

Stonecutters (on le FOE) <4 

Structural steel workers . 

Sheet metal workers.. .. 

Watchmen 2) 2. cee 


S:9o,0 oc oo o.o 2 
WRAWWAREND > 
CoM OO SO OF or Ss Ot 


Construction of a wharf, approaches and 
breakwater repairs at William Head Quaran- 
tine Station, Nanaimo District, B.C. Name of 
contractors, Victoria Pile Driving Co., Ltd., 
Victoria, B.C. Date of contract, April 8, 1938. 
Amount of contract, approximately $16,392.13. 
A fair wages schedule was included in the con- 
tract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Piledriver foreman .. $1 25 
Piledriver engineer .. 1 123 
Piledriver/men’ .../. % 2'..4. 1 00 
Boomman <0 3. 1 00 
Bridgeman .. . 1 00 
Wireman 2.) on 0 682 
Labourers .. .. 0 45 
Watchman... 0 45 


Construction of a public building at Rogers- 
ville, N.B. Name of contractor, Mr. Joseph 
S. Roy, Moncton, N.B. Date of contract, 
April 4, 1938. Amount of contract, $9,500 and 
unit prices for any additional work. A fair 
wages schedule was included in the contract 
as follows:— 

Per hour 


Brick and hollow tile layers .. . $0 70 


Brick and hollow tile layers’ jars (mix- 
ing and tempering mortar) .. .. .. .. «- 0 35 
Cement and concrete mixer Goertor: 


Steam "sence! es a A art A 0 55 

Gasoline or Rieeeioe Abadi giaha ult ahi tt 0 40 
Cement finishers .. .. .. ve 0 50 
Carpenters and joiners... ..... 0 50 
Driver, horse and cart .. .. .. .. 0 45 
Driver, team and wagon.. .. . 0 55 
Driver . ie 0 30 
Engineers on sicel TO ; 0 75 
Electricians (inside wiremen) .. 0 55 
Wathers, metals 75. 24 38. Ble tee ese 0 50 
Labourers .. oe. Mocie 0 30 
Motor truck bier’ re sea 0 35 
Motor truck driver and ae 

Ito 2°hOns ae eee co tes aces te te. e's 1 35 

SONS t.6 F eo niixs, Leehiee 1 85 
Ornamental iron yours aS Sar aot hee 0 50 
Plasterers .. 0 70 


helene Ligeixiae and tempering 
SUA CLIAL ) etts ere sit nels isen Oral rele pieiew «eB ace 0 
iPaintersrand slaziersnec sel ceres eee. se. ee 05 
Plumbers and steamfitters .. .. . 0 
Plumbers and steamfitters’ helpers (all 3 men 


Plasterers’ 


assigned to help tradesmen) .. .. .. .. 0 35 
HvoOoLers; 1elu and @ravels. ka sem. ss ee ats 0 35 
Stonemasonsyrs? ite...) sa ponl Genie ee) steels 0 70 
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Per hour 
Stonemasons’ helpers (mixing and tempering 

mortar) . 0 35 
Stoheeutters. (granite, ‘gandstone, ‘Yimestone) 0 60 
Structural steel workers .. fends 0 75 
Sheet metal workers .....°.. .. .. .. 0 55 
Watchman ........ 0 25 


Construction of a public building at Scots- 
town, P.Q. Name of contractor, Mr. Alcide 
Blondeau, Stanstead, P.Q. Date of contract, 
March 26, 1938. Amount of contract, $17,121 
and unit prices for any additional work. A 
fair wages schedule was included in the con- 
tract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Brick and hollow tile layers.. $0 70 
Brick and hollow tile nici Holes ‘Gee 
and tempering mortar) . 0 35 


Cement and concrete mixer omevaton canes 
line or electric) . ; ae 

Cement finishers .. .. .. 

Carpenters and joiners .. .. 

Driver, horse and eart .. . 

Driver, team and wagon .. .. 

Driver . 

Electricians (inside Rererien 

Lathers, metal . 

Labourers’... .. Bb 

Motor truck Bape Sek ah se 

Motor truck driver and Prutle: 


oo oocoeooCoeo 
O99 09 tr or 09 OP BR OF or > 
ASoencoanscad 


UNCON DF GOLis a hd: SES ASO a ee 1 35 

OMUONS wary! Hawete: SCOURING. Fe Were p ata vers we cae 1 85 

AMONG vas os Ms jo SORES BUD ae Mas, 2 35 
Ornamental iron workers st aieetek SRGAN fe UL Ee, 0 50 
PLASTErers s,s)" Fe" Fay wis Mate bates aie k PAO aE 0 70 
Plasterers’ helpers (mixing and tempering 


material)... estan ee bik 5 0 35 
Painters and glaziers .. .. .. .. 0 50 
Plumbers and steamfitters .. . 0 55 
Roofers, felt and gravel .. . separ ane 0 35 
Stonemasons .. .. . 0 70 
Stonemasons’ Belper Gaeta aha dempentis 

mortar) . 


0 35 
Geomecitrers (craniia. ‘panidatone, Tivneetions) 0 60 
Structural (steel workers’ a serene ee en, Oe 0 75 
Sheetimetalyworkers\eayes: Se We, le OE 0 55 
Watchmen .. .. 0 25 


Construction of a public building at Mul- 
grave, N.S. Name of contractors, Walters 
Construction & Engineering Co., Quebec, P.Q. 
Date of contract, February 17, 1938. Amount 
of contract, $21,860 and unit prices for any 
additional work. A fair wages schedule was 
included in the contract as follows :— 


Per hour 

Cement and concrete mixer operator: 

Steam ey! ts 2 $0 55 

Gasoline or ledttles ; 0 40 
Cement finishers .. .. 0 50 
Stonemasons .. .. .. ... 0 70 
Stonemasons’ hatwevs os SORE 0 35 
Brick and hollow tile layers .. .. 0 70 


Brick and hollow tile ea helpers Gazing 
and tempering mortar).. 

Stonecutters . is 

Structural steel workers as 

Ornamental iron workers . 

Carpenters and joiners .. 

Sheet metal workers .. .. 

Roofers, felt and gravel . 
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Per hour 
Terrazzo layers . , ILM 0 70 
Terrazzo finishers and belies ae 0 55 
Terrazzo labourers . ee 0 35 
Marble and tile setters . 0 70 


Marble and tile setters’ helpers “allio men 
assigned to help tradesmen) . 

Lathers, metal .. Reh h RR fe cal SUSE 

Plasterers wc wnsk pierces sess ibietedl wuetws.si 4 ocatare Aturetbante 0 70 


Plasterers’ helpers (mixing and tempering 
material) . AMOS AMO iste tae 0 35 
Painters and Naziers See eu a 0 50 
Plumbers and steamfitters .. 0 55 
Electricians .. .. . 0 55 
Labourers: ...«. ¥«. 0 30 
Driver, horse and Gant 0 45 
Driver, team and wagon Aetie 0 55 
DAV ELSine etal eis Bi ate 0 30 
Motor truck anvee DA es 0 35 
Motor truck driver and ya 
ALON ZAEOOS HGS Gea eth dale thesalienst Sol nercmee on 1/35 
3 tons .. 1 85 
Watchman . 0 25 


Construction of a new Examining Ware- 
house for Customs and Immigration purposes 
at Saint Stephen, N.B. Name of contractors, 
Messrs. Joseph McVay & Son, Saint Stephen, 
N.B. Date of contract, March 28, 1938. 
Amount of contract, $12,975 and unit prices 
for any additional work. A fair wages schedule 


was included in the contract as follows:— 
Per hour 


Brick and hollow tile layers .. . $0 70 


Brick and hollow tile Pa hi helpers (onan 
and tempering mortar) . : 
Carpenters and joiners .. .. 
Cement finishers .. .. : 
Cement and concrete mixer ‘cperanbes 
Leama olka 
Electric .. . 
PDEVVETS ass acs mel 
Driver, horse ne pant: yaks 
Driver, team and wagon ...... 
ectricinnn (inside wiremen) . 
Engineers on steel erection .. .. .. 
Engineer, operating steam Cities or sgoutsle 
“Ghana Otsh Mon em Sane ai 0 55 


Hoist operator, gasoline or celecae: : 0 40 
Labourers .. . 0 30 
Lathers (metal) . 0 50 


Tigers (weedy edi U.A0L)..0) HA VT 94s 


Motor truck cee 4 : me 0 35 
Motor truck driver and tough 
TD VtON2 CONS eye OO Uae ease od 1 35 
SCOTS (RN Ree Mas RNa ire Rod eet? lett tat ete at hice 1 85 
4 CONS Soh set « SS OPAE yale N. « DAM ele tee 2 35 
Ornamental iron idler PRES eR ch ah tenes me 0 50 
Painters and glaziers .. .. .. 0 50 
Plasterers .. sailed dopalvsmiees dam estes. Se 0 70 
Plasterers’ helpers (mixing and tempering 
material) . af igi ar ee 0 35 
Plumbers and wrearGiclers P 0 55 
Plumbers’ and steamfitters’ helpers (all men 
assigned to help tradesmen) . 0 35 
Roofers; feltjandscravelilyesaudd Gee 0 35 
Sheet/metal. wwmorlsers «cise nse onl) oki be ee 0 55 
Stonecwitersseat ee fo. el tl ae 0 60 
Stonemasons .. .. 0 70 
Stonemasons’ ietpers Gator aa heray eee 
mortar) . : ae 0 35 
Structural nee hr Aa SNORT eee es aes 0 75 
Watchman .... .. teh chs 0425 
Welders and Durneas: on heel. ereukiays i2 0 75 


Construction of an armoury on Fourth street, 
Cornwall, Ont. Name of contractor, Mr. A. I. 
Garvock, Ottawa, Ont. Date of contract, 
April 2, 1938. Amount of contract, $224,200 
and unit prices for any additional work. A 
fair wages schedule was included in the con- 


tract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Brick and hollow tile layers .. .. . $0 90 
Brick and hollow tile a helpety (mixing 
and tempering mortar) . 0 45 


Cement and concrete mixer Naperaters 
Steam .. se De tee 
Gasoline or alec itt Doss te 

Cement finishers Be 

Carpenters and joiners .. 

Driver, horse and cart . 

Driver, team and wagon .. . 

Driver. Lae 

Electricians Caeide Peireraeny ?. 

Engineers, operating, steam: 


ooPeP Cocco 
IR WO on 
SoSsanassR 


Single or double drum .. .. .. .. 0 65 
Three drums... .. . Lee 0 75 
Engineers on steel ereetien’ space 0 80 
Lathers, metal . 0 70 
Labourers .. .. a bee cules ee 0 40 
Marble and tile seiters..; ROP ac eee See 0 90 
Marble and tile setters’ helpers (all men 
assigned to help tradesmen) .. 0 45 
Mastic floor layers .. .. . Pats rite 0 75 
Mastic floor rubbers and ‘falshors: Se 0 60 
Mastic flooriketilemenu we ice oc ieee 0 60 
Mastie floor labourers .. . 0 45 
Motor truck driver .. .. . 0 45 
Motor truck driver and tehek: 
to 2) Ons ye 1 45 
SONS Als. skis 1 95 
4 CONS He Aceh: 2 45 
5 tons .. : We 2 95 
Ornamental iron wort : 0 60 
Plasterers . Sat 5 AMI AMATL « ceEnee coe 0 80 
Plasterers’ helpers saad and tempering 0 45 
material) . Pa MUA ee Ae REE 0 45 
Painters and po eens. Sear heme BeBe, Pa 0 60 
Plumbers and steamfitters .. . 0 75 
Roofers, felt and gravel . 0 45 
Stonemasons .. 0 90 


Stonemasons’ Ree Cie andl Mere ues 
mortar) . 

Sionoputiane 4 a 

Structural steel] pores uh 

Sheet metal workers .. . 

Terrazzo layers .. .. ores 

Terrazzo finishers apd el ars Ag 

Terrazzo labourers ..csecke. oalldates 

Welders on steel erection .. 

Watchman . 


CD my me =) mY ml) 
WOROaNATN ON, 
ASanonosaan 


DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORT 


Repair of concrete in the Lock Chamber and 
upper entrance of Lock Number 12 of the 
Trent Canal, near Campbellford, Ont. Name 
of contractors, The 8. E. Corporation, Ltd., 
Montreal, P.Q. Date of contract, March 22, 
19388. Amount of contract, $14,983. A fair 
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wages schedule was included in the contract 
as follows:— 


Per hour 

Acetylene torch operator .. . oe $0 60 
ES IRCKSIMNIGI cat ete elite aera. sleiue's kstea eiev rece, cele iets 0 55 
Blacksmith’s “helper! 227 0h <6 dese... 8 ON: 0 40 
Cement and concrete mixer operator: 

SCOR Ecc Bis oi tW ol stole: < Mersit evel alot Beetle 0 65 

Gasoline or electric .. .. 0. e+ os es ee ee 0 45 
Cement gun operator .. .. .. .. 0 50 
Cement finisher .. .. ..'. 0 55 
GEYDENLCE ae tected coh ee eae ee ee soot s 0 60 
Driver @norseiand eartiyec,ioousa ek + iene 0 50 
Drivers sCAM ANG WATONY ool os urc ceinrlle Relhie > 0 65 
MOTAV ETSI wale heed atic a baits an oeatar iret aisha fers 0 35 
Drill runner—machine .. .. 2. 2 os oe oe ee 0 45 
Electrician .. Weeats chante Les 0 65 
Fireman—stationary .. .. .. .2 2. «. 0 40 
Wa bourersiiae li. sleet! eutioc ide irek) Ve 0 35 
Motor truck driver .. 0 40 


Motor truck driver and truck: 
NH 15(0), Aa NONOY) Ue ho 4 a ate Le oe Ula 1 40 


DEONS PRs ee, oH TN ee aan A A 1 90 
Pump operator .. A mye br Oe 0 45 
Sand blast operator .. 0 50 
Watchman . 0 30 


(2) Dredging Work. 

Note.—The labour conditions of each of the 
contracts noted under this heading contain 
the General Fair Wages Clause providing for 
the observance of current or fair and reason- 
able rates of wages and hours of labour, and 
empower the Minister of Labour to deal with 
any dispute which may arise thereon. 


DEPARTMENT OF PuBLIcC Works 
Deepening of the enclosed harbour at 
Waskesiu, Prince Albert National Park, Sask. 
Name of contractors, Messrs. Arthur Macaw 
and Robert J. MacDonald, Winnipeg, Man. 
Date of contract, April 23, 1938. Amount of 
contract, approximately $11,250. 


GROUP “B” CONTRACTS 
Manufacture and Repair of Equipment, Sup- 
plies, Interior Fittings, etc. 


Note.—Each of the contracts noted under this 
heading contains the “B” Labour Conditions 
referred to in the introduction to this article. 


DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL DEFENCE 


Nature of Contract Contractor 
Telephone switchboard .. .. Canadian Telephones & 
Supplies, Ltd., ‘Toronto, 


Ont. 
Steel lattice masts, 150 ft.. Vulcan Iron Works Ltd., 
Winnipeg, Man. 

Wire rope unit .. .. «. «British Ropes Canadian 
Factory Ltd., Vancouver, 
B.C, 

.. Parmenter & Bulloch Co., 
Ltd., Gananoque, Ont. .. 

Attachments towing light .. McMullen-Perkins Ltd., 


Practice bombs .. .. .. 


Ottawa, Ont. 
Aviation gasoline . . -»Imperial Oil Ltd., Ottawa, 
Ont. 


Parachutes . o-ls+ «mms o« LEwin. AimChute Lid: 
Fort Erie, Ont. 
--Irvin Air Chute Ltd., 
Fort Erie, Ont. 
Parachute with harness.. ..Irvin Air Chute Co., Ltd., 
Fort Erie, Ont. 
. .-John Etherington, Ltd., 
Shelburne, N.S. 


Parachute spare parts .. 


Whalers (2).. .. .. 
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Post Orrice DEPARTMENT 


Nature of Contract Contractor 


Metal dating stamps and 
type, cancellers, ete. .. .. Pritchard-Andrews Co., 
Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. 
Rubber stamps, daters, etc.. Pritchard-Andrews Co., 
Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. 
- Pollack & Dorfman, Quebec, 
PQ; 
Uniform Cap Co., Ottawa, 
Ont. 
. Kitchen Overall & Shirt Co., 
Ltd., Brantford, Ont. . 
Pritechard-Andrews Co., 
Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. 
- J. Spencer Turner Co., Ltd., 
Hamilton, Ont. 
- Walter H. Wickware, 
Ottawa, Ont. 
. Interprovincial Equipment 
Co,. Ottawa, Ont. 
Pritchard-Andrews Co., 
Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. 
Machine Works Ltd., 
Montreal, P.Q. 
Letter boxes and locks ., ,, Canadian Repair Shop 
Reg’d., Montreal, P.Q. 
-- Pritchard-Andrews Co., 
Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. 


Letter carriers’ uniforms . 
Letter carriers’ uniforms .. 
Letter carriers’ uniforms . 
Scales and weights .. .. .. 
Mail bagging, fittings, etc.. 
Mail bagging, fittings, etc.. 
Mail bagging, fittings, etc.. 
Mail bagging, fittings, etc... 


Stamping machine parts .. 


Letter boxes and locks .. 





DEPARTMENT OF Pusiic WorxKS 


Construction and installation of interior 
fittings in the public building at Sioux Look- 
out, Ont. Name of contractors, Canadian 
Office & School Furniture Ltd., Preston, Ont. 
Date of contract, April 6, 1938. Amount of 
contract, $1,697. 

Construction and installation of interior fit- 
tings in the public building at Powassan, Ont. 
Name of contractors, The Office Specialty 
Mfg. Co., Ltd., Newmarket, Ont. Date of con- 
tract, April 9, 1938. Amount of contract, $757. 

Construction and installation of interior fit- 
tings in the public building at Kelowna, B.C. 
Name of contractors, The Interior Hardwood 
Co., Ltd., Kitchener, Ont. Date of contract, 
March 30, 1938. Amount of contract, $2,990. 





SPECIAL CONTRACTS 
Manufacture, Overhaul and Reconditioning of 
Aircraft 

Note: The labour conditions applicable to 
contracts under the above heading are identical 
with those for building and construction work, 
except that one scale of minimum wage rates 
has been approved for all works of this nature 
undertaken in Eastern Canada (Ontario, 
Quebec and the Maritime Provinces) and 
another scale for all such works in Western 
Canada (Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta and 
British Columbia). It is provided in these 
contracts that working hours shall not exceed 
48 per week. 
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DepaRTMENT oF NatIoNAL DEFENCE ~ 

Unpacking, dismantling, removing of engines, 
reconditioning, modifying or replacing neces- 
sary parts where required, and reassembling of 
18 Wapiti aircraft. Name of contractors, Ot- 
tawa Car Manufacturing Co., Ltd., Ottawa, 
Ont. Date of contract, March 30, 1938. 
Amount of contract, $179,984.58. A fair wages 
schedule was included in this contract as fol- 


lows:— 


Per hour 
Engine Assembly— 
Fitter (A.E.) 2... 2 ee ee ee ee $0 60 
Fitter’s helper (A.E.) .. .. .. . 0 40 
Machinist. clr Seen. 5 cis, us 0 65 
Machinist’s helper .. . 0 40 
Machine operators .. . 0 50 
Sandblasters .. .. -- - 0 55 
Labourers S./ies 55%! 0 35 


Airframe Construction and Assembly— 
thar CAMEO) et cste te ule sulinienwels /e/s0 lls 
Fitter’s helper (A.F.) .. .. .. «. 
Miachinistiuiee et se ccblaemis.e| 13 
Machinist’s helpe 
Machine operator .. .. 2. 22 ee ee ee oe oe 
Woodworker (joiner) leading hand.. .. .. 
Woodworker (joiner) .. .. .- «+ «+ os 
Woodworker’s helper .. .. .. «- = 
Wel Gers dante euietitks ais aie 
Welder’s helper .. .. 

Blectrician’ Sty eee. es test es 

Electrician’s helper .. .. .. .- «+ «+ 

Painter and doper catia s sik sis) tye iene sinew! 

Painter and doper’s helper .. .. .. «. «- 

Fabric worker—female .. .. . 

Fabrice worker’s helper .. .. .. 

Wpholsteren) a sieeihis en st welelh. 

Upholsterer’s helper .. ..... 

Sandblaster .. .. ... 

Labourer?.37 0." s 

MEETOCUOR ety lace foe WEN. we ticles fete re ahs 

rectors helper... Wes tes. sees 

Sheet metal worker .. .. .. .. .. «. 

Sheet metal worker’s helper .. .. 

Riveters . Ags dete ets 

Riveters’ helpers ies yh cclh il. MLM RWW are 

Apprentices to fitters, machinists, and 
sheet metal workers only—(16 to 21 years 


cotooeoeooooeoecoeoecoceocoocoocelfoo 
iS LhOWaRaAWPR RAL ORORA nh OD & 
BAEBSESRASRSESRSRSSESSSSEASS 


of age): 
Ist year .. 0 20 
end weati.)) . 4113 0 25 
SECU CAT eth wie leis es 0 35 


Note.—Only one helper to be employed to each 
journeyman. No more than one apprentice to be 
employed to each five journeymen. 


Construction of Norseman fabric spares. 
Name of contractors, Noorduyn Aircraft Ltd., 
St. Laurent, P.Q. Date of contract, March 31, 
19388. Amount of contract, $8,910. The pre- 
ceding fair wages schedule was also included 
in this contract. 

Construction of Norseman wood and metal 
spares. Name of contractors, Noorduyn Air- 
craft, Ltd., St. Laurent, P.Q. Date of contract, 
March 31, 1988. Amount of contract, $5,523.66. 
The preceding fair wages schedule was also in- 
cluded in this contract. 

Construction of 9 Wright Cyclone engines. 
Name of contractors, Canadian Wright Ltd., 
Montreal, P.Q. Date of contract, December 


18, 1938. Amount of contract, $97,801.47. The 
preceding fair wages schedule was also included 
in this contract. 

Installation of a braking system on 7 Fleet 
aircraft now under construction at plant. 
Name of contractors, Fleet Aircraft Ltd., Fort 
Erie, Ont. Date of contract, April 16, 1988. 
Amount of contract, $2,772. The preceding 
fair wages schedule was also included in this 
contract. 

Construction of spare parts for Tiger Moth 
aircraft. Name of contractors, De Havilland 
Aircraft of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ont. Date 
of contract, April 19, 1938. Amount of con- 
tract, $19,102.77. The preceding fair wages 
schedule was also included in this contract. 

Major reconditioning of Fleet model Land- 
plane 195. Name of contractors, Fleet Air- 
craft, Ltd., Fort Erie, Ont. Date of contract, 
April 19, 1938. Amount of contract, $2,861. 
The preceding fair wages schedule was in- 
cluded in this contract. 

Major reconditioning of Fleet model 7 Land- 
plane 198. Name of contractors, Fleet Air- 
craft, Ltd., Fort Erie, Ont. Date of contract, 
April 16, 1988. Amount of contract, $3,130.58. 
The preceding fair wages schedule was also 
included in this contract. 

Construction of ten Tanks, overload, fuel, 
for Stranraer aircraft, complete with attach- 
ment parts, fairings, etc. Name of contractors, 
Canadian Vickers, Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. Date 
of contract, April 20, 1938. Amount of con- 
tract, $11,739.60. The preceding fair wages 
schedule was also included in this contract. 


Construction of fuel tanks for Nothrop 
“ Delta ” aircraft. Name of contractors, Cana- 
dian Vickers, Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. Date of 
contract, April 20, 1938. Amount of contract, 
$1,596.24. The preceding fair wages schedule 
was also included in this contract. 

Construction of equipment for Stranraer air- 
craft. Name of contractors, Canadian Vickers 
Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. Date of contract, April 
21, 1938. Amount of contract, $24,942.30. The 
above-mentioned fair wages schedule was also 
included in this contract. 

Complete reconditioning of Fleet aircraft 
No. 206. Name of contractors, Fleet Aircraft 
Ltd., Fort Erie, Ont. Date of contract, April 
20, 19388. Amount of contract, $3,229.96. The 
preceding fair wages schedule was also in- 
cluded in this contract. 

Major reconditioning of Avro Tutor type 
621 Landplane No. 186. Name of contractors, 
Ottawa Car Manufacturing Co., Ltd., Ottawa, 
Ont. Date of contract, April 21, 1938. Amount 
of contract, $7,660.30. The preceding fair 
wages schedule was also included in this con- 
tract. 

Complete overhaul of Wasp series C engine 
Y49/12229. Name of contractors, Canadian 
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Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Co., Ltd., Longueuil, Per hour 
PQ. Date of contract, April 22, 1938. ais ‘meay Dacia ts 0:70 
: ablelsplicer Ge Es Vm on ek 0 70 
Amount of contract, $1,170.62. The preceding BR Reh ey SaeE Wire RO 0 80 
fair wages schedule was also included in this Hammer operator .. .. .. 0 70 
contract. Apprentices to fitters, aebianiats ead A 
Complete overhaul of Fleet model 7 Land- may workers only; 16 to 21 years of 
plane No. 204. Name of contractors, Fleet ce Se ey Re Cee De rman men tity fy 
Aircraft Ltd., Fort Erie, Ont. Date of con- SEAL VEST Vas! innieg | ob pais tutoamana Ld dais HAG 
tract, April 27, 1938. Amount of contract, 3rd year .. 0 40 


$3,181.85. The preceding fair wages schedule 
was also included in this contract. 

Major reconditioning of Fairchild 71 Mono- 
plane 632. Name of contractors, Fairchild 
Aircraft Ltd., Longueuil, P.Q. Date of con- 
tract, April 27, 1938. Amount of contract, 
$4,886.25. The preceding fair wages schedule 
was also included in this contract. 

Reconditioning of Vancouver flying boat II 
S/S No. 902. Name of contractors, Wells 
Air Harbour, Lulu Island, B.C. Date of con- 
tract, April 19, 1938. Amount of contract, 
$9, 356.59. A fair wages schedule was included 
in this contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Engine Assembly— 
Fitter (A.E.) leading hand .. .. .. «. «. $0 80 
Fitter (A.E.) . iB od aus diss 0 70 
Fitter’s helper Che E. De. Bie 0 45 
Machinist . : 0 75 
Machinist’s Wane: ; 0 45 
Machine operator .. .. . 0 60 
Sandblaster .. .. . 0 65 
Labourers .. .. 0 45 


Airframe enero, ys Pe se 
Fitter (A.F.) leading hand . 
Fitter (A.F.) . 
Fitter’s helper (AP) . 
Machinist . : At 
Machinist’s Meier ene 
Machine operator .. . ; 
Woodworker (joiner) leading hand é 
Woodworker (joiner) . > Ae oaeee 
Woodworker's helper’... 3... os 0. «ss 
Welder . APRS? PANO rae Roe 
Welder’s Belper a bbhs 
Electrician, leading nanan 
Electrician .. Luebetciwistioan sks 
Electrician’s hele att aes 
Painter and doper, leaden head) 
Painter and doper .. Se ae 
Painter and doper’s helper EVEN ty 
Fabric worker—female .. 
Fabric worker’s helper . 
Upholsterer .. .. Se Sth et eke Poe) leton Gas 
Upholsterer’s helver EAT. SR LW 5s 
Sandblaster nee. sl iad selec Maleate he 
Labourers .. .. Presi) bo0 } Soa BPs 
Erector, leading Hand © 
EreCtOrioer saa heretere 
Erector’s Halper Be ony p38 
Sheet metal worker, ieadlint hed 
Sheet metal worker.. BORED cower GR 
Sheet metal worker’s ioliisn Sih teeers Bolts 
Riveter .. . Rs Bos en 
Riveter’s heluer eer me 
Heat, treat operator % 076s. es 
Heat treat operator’s Wel hen SMa 


oo 


TARP NARA SRNWBE NOR ARASH RANENOSANANWASR TRIS 


eSoooeocooceeccrcoooocoscoeocoseoocoeoofooscoococecscsSe 
SDaANOAAMAONASACSCACSCaAAaAaARAaAaaAanaaAIandndsSs San 


Bintermt@aamrunies ae dates Aske) pelioeees 
Plater> Anodic eecws.< taties. Clee :«cuhoues 
Plater, wAnodichhel peri... tenes bel «ot beeen 
Rivet packer .. .. .. : Sie RO IESIER ave 
Modeler (patternmaker) eM att le: Hate Patel ee 


(Niore.—Only one helper to be employed to each 
journeyman, Not more than one apprentice to be 
employed to each five journeymen. 


Major reconditioning of Fairchild 71 Mono- 
plane 633. Name of contractors, Wells Air 
Harbour, Lulu Island, B.C. Date of contract, 
April 26, 1938. Amount of contract, $4,450.51. 
The preceding fair wages schedule was also 
included in this contract. 





System of Voluntary Apprenticeship 
Introduced in Virginia 


On April 1, 1988, Virginia’s Governor James 
H. Price signed a bill, which passed the Legis- 
lature March 12, 1938, providing for a system 
of voluntary apprenticeship. . 

The Act makes the Commissioner of Labour 
responsible for its administration. It provides 
for the appointment by the Governor of an 
apprenticeship council consisting of three repre- 
sentatives each from employer and employee 
organizations respectively. The State Super- 
visor of Trade and Industrial Education and 


the Commissioner of Labor are ex-officio mem- 
bers of the Council without vote. The 
Council is to advise the Commissioner on all 
matters relating to the development of an 
adequate voluntary apprenticeship system 
within the State. 

The Apprenticeship Council, in co-operation 
with local and State joint apprenticeship com-- 
mittees, is authorized to determine standards 
for apprentice agreements not lower than those 
established by the Act; to approve apprentice 
agreements which meet the standards estab- 
lished by the Act; to terminate apprentice 
agreements in accordance with the provisions 
of the Act; to keep a record of apprentice 
agreements; to issue certificates of journey- 
manship upon completion of apprenticeship; 
and to appoint local and State joint trade 
apprenticeship committees. The Act stipu- 
lates that the administration and supervision 
of related and supplemental instruction for 
apprentices, co-ordination of instruction with 
job experiences, and the selection and training 
of teachers and co-ordinators for such instruc- 
tion is the responsibility of State and local 
boards responsible for vocational education, 
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RECENT INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS AND SCHEDULES OF WAGES 


NDUSTRIAL agreements and schedules of 

wages and working conditions received in 
the Department are outlined in the Lasour 
Gazette from month to month. It is not 
always possible because of limitation of space 
to include all agreements received each month. 
The agreements are in most cases signed by 
representatives of the employers and workers, 
but schedules of rates of wages, hours of 
labour and other conditions of employment 
drawn up and verbally agreed to by representa- 
tives of employers and workers are also in- 
cluded. Verbally accepted agreements are so 
indicated. It may be stated that this has been 
the practice in the past. 


Manufacturing: Textiles and Clothing 


ToRONTO, ONTARIO.—CERTAIN MANUFACTURERS 
OF DRESSES AND THE INTERNATIONAL LADIES’ 
GARMENT WoRrRKERS’ UNION, LOcAL No. 72 
(DRESSMAKERS). 


This agreement, which covers the manufacture 
of dresses and associated articles, is to be in 
effect from January, 1938, to January 20, 1940, 
or for a further two years if no notice is given. 
At the end of the first year, however, if the cost 
of living has increased, the wage scale may be 
increased by mutual consent or by decision of 
the arbitration board. 


The employers recognize the union and will 
employ only union members. No worker after 
the first week’s trial may be discharged without 
sufficient cause and without the consent of the 
union. 

Hours: for the year 1938, 8 per day, 4 on 
Saturdays, a 44 hour week; from January 20, 
1939, 8 per day on first five days of the week, 
a 40 hour week. The reduction in hours from 
44 to 40 hours per week shall not mean any re- 
duction in wages. 

Overtime: to be worked only with the permis- 
sion of the union and then only if no additional 
union workers are available or no room or facil- 
ity in the factory for such additional help. Over- 
time to be paid at time and one quarter. 


Minimum wage rates: full fledged cutters $30 
ver week: cutters now receiving $25 and less 
than scale to receive an increase of $2 per week; 
cutters now receiving below $25, an increase of 
$3 per week; pressers to be paid 23 to 25 cents 
per dress, 30 cents for suits, with 25 per cent 
extra for samples; operators to be paid on a 
basis which will yield to at least half of the 
operating staff of the employer and to any med- 
ium operator $28.60 for a full working week, 
and in shops where piece work is the system, 
when half of the operating staff fail to earn 
$28.60, the piece work prices of such employer 
will be readjusted to bring them up to this 
standard, subject to the decision of the board 
of arbitration; finishers to be paid a minimum 
of $15.50 per week for either time or piece work; 
drapers to be paid a minimum of $19 per week, 
and in any event each draper was to receive an 
increase of $1 at the time the agreement went 
into effect. 


A shop chairman and price committee to be 
chosen by the employees in each shop who will 


settle piece work prices with the employer, sub- 
ject to the approval of the union. 

Every garment with which the employer deals 
either directly or indirectly is to be completely 
manufactured in the inside factory and on the 
premises of such employer. 

In slack periods, the work in the shop to be 
divided as equally as possible among all the 
employees properly engaged in the work. 

For the purpose of settling any disputes, an 
arbitration board to be formed, and if necessary 
a chairman mutually agreed upon included. The 
decision of this board to be binding. 


Manufacturing: Printing and Publishing 


MONTREAL, QUEBEC.—PUBLISHERS OF FRENCH 
NEWSPAPERS AND THE INTERNATIONAL 
TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION, Locan No. 145 
(JACQUES CARTIER LOCAL). 


Agreement to be in effect from January l, 
1938, to December 31, 1939. 

Only union members to be employed. 

Hours: for the year 1938, 44 per week; for 
the year 1939, 40 hours per week. 

Overtime: time and one-half before midnight 
and double time after midnight for evening 
papers; time and one-half until noon and double 
time after noon for morning newspapers. Work 
on eight specified holidays, double time. 

Weekly wage rates for day work: for the 
year 1938, $44 per week of 44 hours; for the 
year 1939, $40 per week of 40 hours. For night 
work, 15 per cent extra to be paid. 

Wages for apprentices: first and second years 
at the discretion of the employer, thereafter 
from 37.21 cents per hour during first six 
months of third year to 86 cents during second 
half of sixth year. Provision is made for extra 
pay for work on morning newspapers, up to $l 
per week extra. 

One apprentice allowed for the first four 
journeymen or a fraction of four and one for 
each additional five journeymen. 


MONTREAL, OTTAWA, TORONTO, HAMILTON AND 
LONDON.—CANADIAN LITHOGRAPHERS’ AsS- 
SOCIATION AND THE AMALGAMATED LITHO- 
GRAPHERS OF AMERICA, LOCALS NOS. 27 
(MontTREAL), 40 (OTTAWA), 12 (TORONTO), 
42 (HAMILTON), AND 47 (LONDON). 


Agreement to be in effect from December 1, 
1937 (except for wage scales which are to be 
in effect from March 1, 1938) and to remain in 
effect until November 30, 1939, and thereafter 
from year to year subject to notice. (Most of 
the provisions of this agreement were made 
obligatory throughout the province of Quebec 
under the Workmen’s Wages Act as noted in the 
April issue of the LABOUR GAZETTE). 

The agreement includes persons engaged in 
the process of lithography, by lithographic, plan- 
ographic, photolithographie or gelatine processes, 
whether direct or offset, and whether in trade 
plants, private, industrial or any other estab- 
lishments. 

Hours: for day work 8 per day, 5 on Satur- 
days, or 9 per day from Monday to Friday, a 
45 hour week; for night work, 9 hours per night 
for 5 nights, a 45 hour week. 

Overtime: all time worked before or after 
regular hours of the shop, time and one half 
for first three hours of overtime on Monday to 
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Friday inclusive; all other overtime, including 
work on Saturday, Sunday and on eight specified 
holidays (except in the English shops of Mont- 
real where there are seven holidays), double 
time. 

No piece work to be done in any shop. 


Minimum weekly wage rates for day work; 
for work on different sizes of presses and 
whether one, two or three colours, rates vary 
from $27 for the smallest size presses up to and 
including 12 x 19 (one colour) to $60.75 for 
the fifth size class (three colours), and $58.50 
for the largest size presses (two colours); 
presses for lithographing on tin and for direct 
rotary presses, $41.85; for flat bed presses (direct 
process), $38.25; for press feeders, from $14.40 
to $17.10 for smallest presses to $17.10 to $24.75 
for largest size presses (one colour), and from 
$15.30 to $19.85 for smallest presses to $18 to 
$27 for largest size press (two colours); for 
press helpers, $13.50; for artists (reproducers 
only) from $23.40 for vacuum frame and con- 
tact negative operators to $54 for process (colour 
correctors), with $45 for commercial artists, 
general letterers and engravers. All employees 
on night shifts to be paid 15 per cent higher 
than rate for day work. Handicapped employees 
may work for lower wage rates, the rates to be 
established by both parties to the agreement. 

One apprentice allowed for every four jour- 
neymen or fraction thereof in the press roqm 
and one apprentice for every five journeymen 
or fraction thereof in the art and transfer de- 
partments. However, apprentices employed in 
any shop at October 22, 1937, may continue 
their apprenticeship even if the proportion of 
apprentices exceeds the above. 

Minimum wages for apprentices for day work: 
in press-room, from $17.10 during first six 
months to $33.75 during second half of fourth 
year; in all departments except press-room, 
from $9 during first six months to $24.75 during 
second half of fifth year; for improvers, from 
$27.45 during first six months to $35.55 during 
second half of second year. For night work, 15 
per cent above day scale to be paid. 

In shops where the prevailing or standard 
number of weekly hours of work is less or the 
wage rate higher than established in this agree- 
ment, such hours shall not be increased nor 
such higher wage rates reduced during the life 
of this agreement. 

A labour committee made up of an equal 
number of representatives of the employers 
and employees to be appointed to implement and 
interpret the conditions of the agreement. 


Manufacturing: Miscellaneous Products 


Toronto, OntT.—CERTAIN JEWELLERY MANU- 
FACTURERS AND THE INTERNATIONAL JEWEL- 
LERY WoRKERS’ Union, No, 33. 


Agreement reached at time of the strike 
which was reported in the LasourR GAZETTE, 
November, 1937, page 1185. Agreement to be 
in effect from October 15, 1937, to October 1, 
1938, but will continue to October 1, 1939, if 
a code is signed by October 1, 1938. 


No discrimination to be shown against any 
employees for their union activities. Em- 
ployees reserve the right to refuse to work with 
any worker who is not a union member. 


Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44- 
hour week, except in June and July when 
there shall be no work on Saturdays, a 40- 
hour week. 


Overtime: no overtime during June and 
July except with special permit ied the ad- 
visory board. During the other months, ex- 
cept December, overtime restricted to 13 hours 
in a week, 200 hours per year. Overtime regu- 
lations for December to be determined by the 
advisory board. Payment for overtime was to 
be time and one-quarter until December 31, 
1937; from January 1, 1938, time and one-third 
is to be paid. 

Minimum wage rates: journeymen working 
on gold or platinum cast work or on jewellery 
in which gold is a part, 70 cents per hour 
until October 1, 1938, and 75 cents thereafter; 
journeymen working on silver and base metals, 
624 cents per hour; journeymen working full 
time on hand-made platinum work, $1 per 
hour; setters and engravers on time work, 824 
cents per hour until October 1, 1938, and 874 
cents thereafter. Minimum prices are in- 
cluded for setters and engravers working on 
piece work. All journeymen time workers 
working on platinum and gold who before this 
agreement received more than 624 cents per 
hour, notwithstanding any other provisions 
of the agreement, were to receive a flat in- 
crease of 74 cents per hour October 15, 1937, 
and a further increase of 5 cents per hour 
October 1, 1938. The advisory board ma 
permit an employee lacking expertness throug 
physical disabilities or an extended period of 
unemployment, to work for a lower wage rate 
for a limited period, but in no case may more 
than 25 per cent of the employees of a shop 
be so paid. 


Apprentices are limited to one apprentice to 
each four journeymen, 


Wages for apprentices: during first six 
months $8 per week, with increases each six 
months until for second half of fifth year, the 
wage is to be $22.50 for apprentice jewellers 
and engravers, $25 for apprentice setters and 
$28 for apprentice polishers, press hands and 
casters. 


No work to be taken by an employee to be 
done outside the employer’s workshop. 

During temporary slack periods, the work to 
be distributed fairly amongst the employees 
competent in the particular work. 


A permanent advisory board to be formed 
for the settlement of any disputes. 


Construction: Buildings and Structures 


Orrawa, ONTARIO—OTTAWA BRANCH OF THE 
ASSOCIATION OF CANADIAN BUILDING AND 
(CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRIES AND THE UNITED 
BROTHERHOOD OF (CARPENTERS AND JOINERS, 


LocaL No. 93. 


Agreement in effect from Ma 
April 30, 1939, and thereafter 
year, subject to notice. 


Only union members to be employed if. avail- 
able. Union representatives may visit all jobs 
to confer with the shop steward. 


An industrial council made up of five mem- 
bers of each party and an impartial chairman 
chosen by them is to be formed for the pur- 
pose of settling any disputes. The decision of 
this council is binding on both parties. 


Other clauses of this agreement which in- 
clude a 44-hour week and a minimum wage of 
85 cents beginning May 1, 1938, were noted 
in the Lasour GazeTtTe, December, 1937, page 
1389, in the summary of the Order in Council 
making the wages and hours schedule binding 
under the Industrial Standards Act of Ontario. 


1, sO. to 
rom year to 
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Toronto, ONT.—GENERAL CONTRACTORS’ SEC- 
TION OF THE BUILDERS’ EXCHANGE AND 
CoNSTRUCTION ASSOCIATION OF ‘TORONTO, 


AND THE BRICKLAYERS’, MASONS’ AND PLAS- 
TERERS’ INTERNATIONAL UNION, LocaLts No. 
2 (BRICKLAYERS) AND No. 26 (STONE- 
MASONS). 


Agreement which includes the city of To- 
ronto and within 10 miles of its limits, to be 
in effect from April 1, 1938, to March 1, 1939, 
and thereafter from year to year, subject to 
- notice. On receipt of such notice, the joint 
arbitration committee will meet and come to 
a decision. 


Only union members to be employed and 
the union agrees to give preference in supply- 
ing men to the employers, parties to the agree- 
ment. 


Hours: 8 per day from Monday to Friday, 
a 40-hour week. hen work cannot be done 
during the regular working day, it may be 
done as a night shift of not more than 8 
hours at the regular wage rate. When two or 
three shifts per day are worked, they may be 
worked between 1 a.m. Monday and 8 a.m. 
Saturday, and on such shifts the day shift 
to be paid at straight time and the second and 
third shifts at time and one-seventh. 


Overtime to be paid at time and one-half. 
Work on Saturdays, Sundays and on seven 
specified holidays only to be done when most 
necessary, and such work to be paid at double 
time. However, when required for the pour- 
ing of concrete on Saturdays, bricklayers and 
stonemasons may work, being paid straight 
time for the morning and time and one-half 
for Saturday afternoon and evening, 


Minimum wage rate for journeymen brick- 
layers and stonemasons: $1.05 per hour (an 
esa of 15 cents per hour over the previous 
rate). 


For apprentices, wages and conditions are 
to be as stipulated by the Ontario Apprentice- 
ship Board. 


A joint arbitration committee to be im- 
mediately appointed, who shall meet on request 
and whose decision will be binding on both 


parties. No strike to occur pending such 
decision. 
Toronto, ONtT.—CrERTAIN ‘TERRAZZO CONTRAC- 


TORS AND THE BRICKLAYERS’, MASONS’ AND 
PLASTERERS’ INTERNATIONAL UNION No. 2 
(TERRAZZO MECHANICS). 


Agreement which covers the city of To- 
ronto and within 10 miles of its limits to be 
in effect from December 1, 1937, to March 31, 
1939, and thereafter from year to year, sub- 
ject to notice. Upon notice being given by 
December 1, negotiations for a new agreement 
to start January 1, and if necessary referred 
to a joint arbitration committee. 

Only union members to be employed and the 
union to give preference in supplying men to 
contractors who are parties to the agreement. 

Hours: 8 per day, from Monday to Friday, 
40 per week. Hight hours’ pay for 7 hours’ 
work where two or three shifts are worked 
and where the overtime shifts equal at least 
two-thirds of the regular shift. Where work 
cannot be done during the day, it may be done 
at night at regular wage rates. When work 
is required for the pouring of concrete on 
Saturdays, it may be done for straight time 
pay on Saturday morning and time and one- 
half after noon. 
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Overtime: time and one-half; work on Sat- 
urdays, Sundays and on eight specified holi- 
days only in emergencies and to be paid at 
double time. 

Wages per hour for terrazzo mechanics: 80 
cents from December 1, 1937, to February 28, 
1938; 85 cents from March 1, 1938, to May 31, 
Ao 90 cents from June 1, 1938, to March 1, 

9, 

A joint arbitration committee to be im- 
mediately appointed, who shall meet upon re- 
quest whenever required. No stoppage of 
work to take place until the matter in dispute 
has been referred to this committee. In case 
of any dispute which cannot be settled by the 
contractor and the business agent of the union, 
or in case of violation of the agreement, the 
are will be referred to a conciliation com- 
mittee. 


Transportation and Public Utilities: Street 
and Electric Railways 
WINNIPEG, MANITOBA—WINNIPEG ELECTRIC 


COMPANY AND THE MOTORMEN, CONDUCTORS 
AND BUSMEN IN THEIR EMPLOY. 


Agreement made December 10, 1937, after 
further negotiations had taken place followin 
the report of the board under the Industria 
Disputes Investigation Act (LABoUR GAZETTE, 
October, 1937, page 1062 and December, page 
1303). The agreement is retroactive to May 1, 
1937, and remains in effect to April 30, 1938, 
and thereafter from year to year subject to 
notice. 

Neither the Company nor the employees to 
discriminate against any employee for being or 
not being a member of any labour organization. 

Hours: all runs posted for selection to con- 
form as nearly as possible to a 7-hour day, and 
on such runs, employees to be paid for a mini- 
mum time of 6 hours and 45 minutes. At least 
60 per cent of the total runs to be completed 
within 11 hours and all within 13 hours. Ex- 
cept in cases of emergency, no men permitted 
to work more than six times the maximum 
run in any week. 

Overtime to be paid for platform time in 
excess of 7 hours and 20 minutes. (Reporting 
time, pull-in time and box time in all cases 
is paid at regular rates.) Overtime pay is 
time and one-half. 

Wages per hour for motormen and conductors. 
and busmen: for two men car operators on 
any day except Sunday, 45 cents for first six 
months, 48 cents for second six months, 52 
cents for second year, 544 cents after two years; 
for one man car operators on any day except 
Sunday, 5 cents per hour over the two men 
ear rate; for work on Sundays, 5 cents per 
hour over the rates for other days. (These 
rates are from 14 to 24 cents higher than in 
the previous agreement.) Extra motormen, 
conductors and busmen reporting regularly at 
the Company’s stated time every day during 
the week to be paid a minimum of $18 per week. 

Vacation: each motorman, conductor and bus 
driver having twelve months or more service 
with the Company by May 1 of any year, and 
who has worked a minimum of 193 days in the 
twelve months preceding May 1 of that year is 
entitled to a vacation with pay of from 8 to 12 
days varying with the number of days worked 
in the preceding year. (The previous agree- 
ment provided for the annual vacation only 
after five years’ service.) 

Employees to be given free transportation on 
the Company’s lines. 
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Seniority to govern the selection of runs. 
en employees are laid off because of slack 
work, the junior men to be laid off first. 

Any dispute which cannot be settled between 
the Company and employees will be considered 
by officials of the Company with a grievance 
committee of the employees. 


WINNIPEG, MANITOBA—WINNIPEG ELECTRIC 
COMPANY AND THEIR EMPLOYEES OF THE 
MECHANICAL DEPARTMENT, 


Agreement made December 10, 1937, after 
further negotiations had taken place following 
the report of the board under the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act (LABOUR GAZETTE, 
October, 1937, page 1062 and December, page 
1303). The agreement is retroactive to May l, 
1937, and is to be in effect to April 30, 1938, 
and thereafter from year to year subject to 
notice. 

Hours: for car house section, 8 per day, 88 
in two weeks for mechanics and 8 per day, 48 
per week for other employees; for shops section, 
8 per day, 44 per week. Shifts to be rotated in 
the car house so that no man will work more 
than three months on one shift. 

Overtime and work on Sundays and Dominion 
holidays, time and one-half; overtime pay for 
work over 16 consecutive hours, double time. 

Wages per hour: machinists, blacksmiths, 
welders, armature winders, carpenters, painters, 
sheet metal workers, pipe fitters, 674 cents from 
May 1, 1937, to October 31, 1937, and 68 cents 
from November 1, 1937; machinists’ helpers 
and drill pressmen, blacksmiths’ helpers, arma- 
ture winders’ helpers, from 41 cents during first 
six months to 50 cents after one year; car wire- 
men and air brake repairmen and inspection, 
59 cents; upholsterers, 554 cents; electric repair- 
men (bench work) and electrical inspection and 
light repairmen, 53 to 554 cents; pitmen leaders, 
from 474 cents first six months to 53 cents after 
one year; pitmen, from 43 cents first three 
months to 463 cents after 6 months; babbittmen, 
from 41 cents first six months to 514 cents after 
one year; wheelmen and brush hands, 514 cents; 
fendermen, from 41 cents first six months to 44 
cents after one year; motor repairmen of box 
type motors, from 43 cents first three months 
to 464 cents thereafter; car cleaners, sweepers, 
stove tenders and any unskilled help (with 
established seniority), 41 cents; mechanics’ ap- 
prentices from 264 cents during first six months 
to 62 cents in second half of fifth year. 

Seniority to govern in the department. 

Apprenticeship is for five years, and appren- 
tices to start between the ages of 16 and 21 
years. 

Other provisions of this agreement relating to 
union membership, vacation, free transporta- 
tion, seniority and settlement of disputes are 
similar to those in the agreement summarized 
above for the motormen, conductors and bus- 
men employed by this Company. 


WINNIPEG, MANITOBA—WINNIPEG ELECTRIC 
CoMPANY AND THEIR EMPLOYEES OF THE 
TRACK DEPARTMENT, 


Agreement made December 10, 1937. after 
further negotiations had taken place following 
the report of the board under the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act (LABOUR GAZETTE, 
October, 1937, page 1062 and December. page 
1303). The agreement is retroactive to May 1, 
1937, and is to be in effect to April 30, 1938, 
ee thereafter from year to year subject to 
notice, 
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Hours: for day work, 8 per day, a 48 hour 
week from May 1 to September 30, and 8 per 
day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44 hour week from 
October 1 to April 30; for night work and shift 
work, 8 hours per shift, a 48 hour week. 

Overtime: time and one-half for work over 8 
hours per day or 48 per week and double time 
for work over 16 consecutive hours; time and 
one-half for work on Sundays and Dominion 
holidays except when regular shift work; men 
working shifts on Sundays or holidays to be 
given a day off in seven. 

Wages per hour: leading trackmen 59 cents, 
electric welders 63 cents, electric welders’ assist- 
ants 50 cents, acetylene cutters 53 cents; switch 
inspector and switch and diamond repairmen, 
emergency men, grinder men, flat car motormen 
and tool repairmen 50 cents; flat car motormen 
on part time, compressor men, derrick men, 45 
cents; labourers with established seniority 41 
cents. 

Other provisions of this agreement relating to 
union membership, vacation, free transportation, 
seniority and settlement of disputes are similar 
to those in the agreement summarized above for 
motormen, conductors and busmen employed 
by this Company. 


Transportation and Public Utilities: Water 
Transportation 


Saint JOHN, N.B—Various STEAMSHIP Com- 
PANIES AND THE INTERNATIONAL LONGSHORE- 
MEN’s AssocraTION, LocaL No. 810 (Coan 
HANDLERS AND TRIMMERS). 


Agreement to be in effect from November 1, 
1937, to October 31, 1938, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to notice. 

Only union members to be employed, but if 
none available others may be employed but 
only until union men can be secured. 

Wages per hour for coal handlers and trim- 
mers: 90 cents for day work and $1.10 for 
night work. (These are increases of 10 cents 
per hour over the previous rates.) 

Work on Sundays, on six specified holidays 
and also work after 1 pm. on Saturdays from 
June 1 to September 30, and all work during 
meal hours to be paid at double time. 

Waiting time to be paid at full rate for first 
hour and half rate for succeeding hours. 
When work is suspended for want of cars or 
any other cause except on account of the 
weather, the rate of pay to be the same as for 
waiting time. 

hen men are ordered or start work for 
the day or night shift, they are to be paid at 
least for two hours. 

The minimum number of men who must be 
employed for certain types of work is specified. 

No stoppage of work to occur in case of any 
dispute but it will be referred to an arbitra- 
tion committee whose decision is final. 


Saint JoHn, N.B—Vartous STEAMSHIP CoM- 
PANIES AND THE INTERNATIONAL LONG- 
SHOREMEN’S ASSOCIATION, LocaL 1039 
(STEAMSHIP Horse AND CATTLE FITTERS, 
SEALERS, LINERS AND CLEANERS). 


The agreement which came into effect No- 
vember 1, 1935, and was summarized in the 
LABpour GAZETTE, December, 1935, page 1155, 
remains in effect until October 31, 1938, and 
from year to year subject to notice. An in- 
crease in wages has, however, been given. The 
wage for day work is now 70 cents per hour 
(an increase of 5 cents), and for night work $1 
per hour (an increase of 24 cents). 
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MONTREAL, QUEBEC.—VARIOUS STEAMSHIP AND 
STEVEDORING COMPANIES AND THE INTER- 


NATIONAL LONGSHOREMEN’S ASSOCIATION, 
LocaL No. 375 (LONGSHOREMEN, OCEAN 
STEAMSHIPS). 


Agreement to be in effect from March 5, 
1938, to December 31, 1938, and thereafter from 
‘year to year subject to notice. 

This agreement is similar to the one previ- 
ously in effect and summarized in the LABOUR 
‘GAZETTE, May, 1937, page 576 and April, 1936, 
page 369, with certain changes: 

Wages per hour: from 7 a.m. to 12 noon and 
from 1 p.m. to 6 p.m., 77 cents; from 7 p.m. 
to 11 p.m., 87 cents; from midnight to 5 a.m. 97 
cents. (These are increases of 12 cents per 
hour.) For working on nitrate, bulk sulphur, 
full cargoes of china clay and fertilizer, for 
shifting bunker coal and handling cargo in 
refrigerators which is to be transported at 32 
legrees Fahrenheit or lower, for grain trim- 
ming and bagging, for work performed in open 
*tween deck where there is grain running in a 
natch connected with the said open deck, 15 
cents over regular rates to be paid as before, 
making the three rates for this work, 92 cents 
for day hours, $1.02 for evening hours and $1.12 
for night hours. 


MoNTREAL, QUEBEC.—VARIOUS STEAMSHIP CoM- 
PANIES AND STEVEDORING COMPANIES AND 
THE INTERNATIONAL LONGSHOREMEN’S ASSO- 
CIATION, LocaL 1552 (SHIPLINERS, OCEAN 
STEAMSHIPS). 


Agreement to be in effect from April 14, 1938, 
to December 31, 1938, and thereafter from year 
to year, subject to notice. 

This agreement covers all fitting of vessels 
lying in the harbour for grain and cattle and 
all woodwork in connection with the stevedoring 
gear, except where permanent gear men are 
employed. (The previous agreement for ship- 
liners on ocean steamships was with the Inde- 
pendent Association of Carpenters and Ship- 
liners of the Port of Montreal.) 

Hours: both parties to endeavour to ensure 
that the average number of hours of the 
workers shall not exceed 48 per week. 

Double time to be paid for work on Sundays 
and two holidays, and double time for work 
during meal hours and until relieved. 

Wages per hour: 77 cents from 7 a.m. to 12 
noon and from 1 p.m. to 6 p.m., 87 cents from 
7 pm. to 11 pm. and 97 cents from midnight 
to 5am. (These are increases of 12 cents per 
hour over the previous rates.) For work in 
holds of steamers in which bulk sulphur or bulk 
fertilizer has been stowed and where old wood 
is being used in whole or part, 10 cents per hour 
extra to be paid. 

The running of grain in the pipes is to be 
stopped while men go down in the hold to work. 


THOROLD, ONTARIO.—ONTARIO PAPER COMPANY, 
LIMITED, AND THE INTERNATIONAL LONG- 
SHOREMEN’S ASSOCIATION, No. 1477. 


This agreement which covers the work of 
unloading pulpwood boats and loading paper 
boats, is in effect from July 20, 1937, to July 20, 
1939, and thereafter from year to year subject 
to notice. It was reached following the strike 
which was reported in the LABouR GAZETTE, 
August, 1937, page 850. 


Members of the union are to be employed, if 
available and considered competent by the Com- 
pany. 

Hours: 10 per day. 


Overtime: time and one half; work on Sun- 
days and three holidays, time and one half. 

Wages per hour: signalmen, boat hold loaders 
and paper roll off man 59 cents; wood pile and 
conveyor men, water boys, paper shed men, dock 
sling men and wood and paper checkers, 54 
cents. 

Provision is made for arbitration in case of a 
dispute. 


VANCOUVER, B.C—SHIPPING FEDERATION OF 
British COLUMBIA AND THE BURRARD 
CoASTWISE LONGSHOREMEN’S ASSOCIATION 
(LONGSHOREMEN, COASTWISE VESSELS). 


Agreement to be in effect from March 12, 
1938, to March 11, 1940, and thereafter from 
year to year subject to notice. 

This agreement is similar to the one pre- 
viously in effect and summarized in the LABOUR 
GAZETTE, April 1, 1937, page 455, with certain 
exceptions: 

No replacement of any member who has 
withdrawn or been expelled from the union to 
be permitted without the consent in writing of 
the federation and the association. 

For working through meal hour, time and 
one-third to be paid, until relieved. 

Wages are increased 5 cents per hour for 
straight time and 15 cents for overtime over 
the previous rates, making the hourly rates 


as follows: 
Straight 
time Overtime 
Cement— 
Double winch drivers, ship 


men and pilers.. $1.00; $1.35 
Dock truckers. yt es .90 1.20 
All Other Commodities— 
Double winch driver.. 1.00 1.30 
All other labour.. .90 1.20 


Transportation and Public Utilities: Local 
and Highway Transportation ~ 


Ottawa, Toronto, HAMILTON, St. CATHARINES, 
MIDLAND, ONTARIO.—CERTAIN AUTOMOTIVE 
TRANSPORT OPERATORS ENGAGED IN LOCAL 
AND Lona DISTANCE TRUCKING AND THE 
AUTOMOTIVE TRANSPORT SECTION OF CANA- 
DIAN BROTHERHOOD OF RAILWAY EMPLOYEES 
(TRucK DRIVERS, WAREHOUSEMEN, CHECK- 
ERS AND LOADERS). 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1938, 
to December 1, 1938, and thereafter, subject 
to 30 days’ notice. 

No discrimination to be shown against em- 
ployees for being members of this union nor 


for serving on committees representing em- 
ployees. 
Hours: except in case of emergency, em- 


ployees not to be required to work more than 
60 hours in any one week; those engaged in 
pick-up and delivery service or in warehouse 
not to be required to work beyond a spread of 
12 hours in a 24-hour period. Employees 
“deadheading” on employer’s business will be 
paid for necessary travelling time at regular 
rate. Employees not to be required to take 
more than one hour for meal period. 

Rates of wages are from 35 to 60 cents per 
hour, according to class of service with extra 
rates for overtime under certain circumstances. 

Where wages, hours and conditions are more 
favourable to the employee than those of this 
agreement, they shall not be changed to ad- 
versely affect the employee. 

Seniority to be considered in giving promo- 
tions and in case of reduction in staff and re- 
emplovment of men laid off. 
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Employees will not be required to operate 
equipment that is unsafe or dangerous. All 
motor vehicles will be equipped with a closed 
cab, and in the winter season with heaters and 
defrosters. 

Records of hours and wages of employees to 
be kept by the employer in proper form ap- 
proved by the parties to the agreement and 
available for inspection by properly authorized 
‘persons or committees. 

Employees required to wear uniforms will 
not be required to pay for more than half of 
their price, the price to be agreed upon by 
both parties. 

No strikes or lockouts to occur while the 
agreement is in force. Any complaint or 
grievance of any employee or other dispute 
which cannot be settled satisfactorily between 
the parties to the agreement will be referred 
to an arbitration committee consisting of two 
representatives of each party; if these four 
cannot agree on a chairman, the Minister of 
Labour for the Ontario Government will be 
asked to name one. The decision of this com- 
mittee to be final and binding. 


ToRoNTO, ONTARIO.—ToRONTO AUTO LIVERY 
OWNERS’ ASSOCIATION AND THE TORONTO 
Taxi Drivers’ UNION. 


Agreement signed at conclusion of the strike 
reported on page 486 of this issue, agreement 
to be in effect from April 25, 1938, to April 25, 
1939, and thereafter subject to one month’s 
notice. Agreements with substantially similar 
terms were signed with individual employers. 


The company recognizes the union as the 
collective bargaining agent for those employees 
who are members of the union. No discrimina- 
tion against employees on account of union 
activity. All drivers to apply to join the union 
within 15 days of commencing their employment 
and must become and remain union members. 


Hours: 11 per day either in one shift or in 
not more than two shifts of which the shorter 
shall be at least 4 hours. 


Overtime to be paid at 35 cents per hour. 


Wages: no taxi driver may be employed on a 
commission basis only. Regularly employed 
drivers are to be paid at the rate of 25 per 
cent commission on all receipts and charge 
accounts, with a guaranteed minimum of $12.50 
per week of 66 hours. Spare or extra drivers 
to be paid $2.50 per day or $1.25 per half day, 
with a minimum of $1.25 even if hours worked 
are less than five. The driver is responsible 
for payment for all runs except when the em- 
ployer has authorized the extension of credit 
for such runs. 


Seniority to be considered in laying off 
drivers, due to lack of work and in re-employing 
them. 

If drivers required to wear uniforms, half 
the cost to be paid by the employer and half 
by the driver. The uniform must bear the 
international union label. 


Allowance to be made for food and lodging 
expenses for all out of town trips. 


Taxi drivers to be responsible for any fines 
and for any damage to the employer’s cars 
if such damage is caused by the driver’s negli- 
gence, but in no case is a driver responsible 
or more than half the cost of repairs or for 
more than $12.50 for damages for any one 
accident. 

The employer agrees to the establishment of 
a shop committee elected by the employees, for 
the purpose of taking up grievances with the 
employer. 
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Service: Recreational 

Saint JoHN, N.B.—CERTAIN THEATRES AND THE 
INTERNATIONAL ALLIANCE OF THEATRICAL 
STAGE EMPLOYEES AND MOVING PICTURE 
MACHINE OPERATORS, LOCAL No. 440 (Moy- 
ING PICTURE MACHINE OPERATORS AND STAGE 
MECHANICS). 


Agreements to be in effect from September, 
1937, to August 31, 1938. 

Only union members to be employed as mov- 
ing picture machine operators and stage mechan- 
ics, and the union is to furnish competent 
workers. 

Any dispute over the provisions of the agree- 
ment is to be referred to an arbitration board. 

Minimum wage rates vary in the different 
theatres parties to this agreement: for moving 
picture machine operators, for a six day week, 
from $30 for first operator and $22 for second 
operator in one theatre to $40 for shift operators 
and $25 for relief operator in another theatre; 
overtime rate from $1 to $1.25 per hour; for 
stage mechanics, $25 for 6 day week; for car- 
penter, electrician and property man from 
$2.50 at one theatre to $3 per performance for 
these trades at another theatre. 


QUEBEC, P.Q.—ONE THEATRE AND THE INTER- 
NATIONAL ALLIANCE OF THEATRICAL STAGE 
EMPLOYEES AND MOVING PICTURE MACHINE 
OPERATORS, No. 523. (MoviINa PICTURE 
soyue OPERATORS AND STAGE MECHAN- 
Ics). 


Agreement to be in effect from September 1, 
1937, to September 1, 1939. 

Only union members to be employed as mov- 
ing picture machine operators and stage em- 
ployees and the union agrees to furnish com- 
petent men for the work. Whenever musicians 
are employed by the theatre, all such must be 
members of the American Federation of 
Musicians. 

Hours: two operators to be employed at all 
times, hours not to exceed 49 per week of seven 
days. Hours at which stage mechanics are to 
report for work is given for various types of 
shows, and they are to remain at work until 
end of the performance. When moving pictures 
only are shown, one man to be employed for 
afternoon and evening but two men if con- 
tinuous performance. 

Overtime for operators, $1.25 per hour per 
man for all work over 49 hours per week and 
also for rehearsal of programs and screenings. 
Overtime for stage workers, 75 cents per hour 
to midnight, $1.25 per hour after midnight. 

Minimum wage rates: moving picture 
machine operators, $45 per week; carpenter 
$40, property man and electrician $35, stage 
man when moving pictures only are shown, $33.25 
per week. 


HAMILTON, ONTARIO.—CERTAIN THEATRES AND 
THE INTERNATIONAL ALLIANCE OF THEATRI- 
CAL STAGE EMPLOYEES AND MOVING PICTURE 
MACHINE OprrRAToRS, No. 129 (STAGE 
MECHANICS). 


Agreements, which apply to theatres showing 
moving pictures only to be in effect from 
September 1, 1937, to September 1, 1940. 

Only union members to be employed and the 
union agrees to furnish competent men. 

Hours: regular men to report at 12 noon, 
remaining till 11.30 pm. with one hour and a 
half off for supper. 
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Overtime: all extra work, $1 per hour; double 
time from midnight Saturday to 8 a.m. Monday, 
with minimum of four hours except for Sunday 
concert or lecture for which $6 will be paid. 

Minimum wage rates for electricians: $36.40 
per week in one theatre from September 1, 1937, 
to August 31, 1938, and $40.56 in another 
theatre for the same period. A wage increase 
of 3 per cent is provided from September 1, 
1938, and a further increase of 3 per cent from 
September 1, 1939. 


HAMILTON, ONTARIO.—CERTAIN THEATRES AND 
THE INTERNATIONAL ALLIANCE OF THEATRI- 
CAL STAGE EMPLOYEES AND MovING PICTURE 
MACHINE OPERATORS, No. 303 (Movine PIc- 
TURE MACHINE OPERATORS). 


Agreement to be in effect from September 1, 
1937, to August 31, 1940. 

Only union members to be employed and the 
union agrees to furnish competent men. The 
president, secretary and business agent of the 
union to be allowed to visit the projection room 
of the theatre when business demands. 

Hours: in three theatres, regular hours from 
1 pm. to 11 p.m., divided into two shifts with 
two men on each shift. Free overtime allowed 
for 30 minutes before 1 p.m. and 15 minutes 
after 11 p.m. if necessary; in the fourth theatre, 
regular hours from 7.30 p.m. to 11.30 p.m., six 
nights per week and 3 hours on Saturday after- 
noon; 15 minutes free overtime allowed if neces- 
sary. 

Overtime: $2 per hour for week days and $3 
per hour for Sundays, with a minimum of three 
hours overtime for work on Sundays. Midnight 
shows $6 per man, morning shows $5 per man. 

Weekly wage rates are given for the year, 
September 1, 1937, to August 31, 1938, with in- 
creased rates for the year 1938 to 1939, and 
further increased rates for the year September 
1, 1939, to August 31, 1940. In two theatres the 
respective rates for all moving picture machine 
operators in each of these three years is $46.80, 
$48.20 and $49.65; in a third theatre, $41.60, 
$42.85 and $43.14; in the fourth theatre, $37.44, 
$38.56 and $39.72. 


Fort WiLIAM AND Port ArtHurR, ONTARIO.— 
CERTAIN THEATRES AND THE INTERNATIONAL 
ALLIANCE OF "THEATRICAL STAGE EEMPLOYEES 
AND Movina Pictur—E MacHINE OPERATORS, 
No. 467 (Movine Picturt MacHINne OPEr- 
ATORS). 


Agreements to be in effect from September 1, 
1937, to September 1, 1939. 

Only union members to be employed and the 
union agrees to supply competent men. 

Hours: in theatres not running continuous 
performances, two operators to be employed, 
hours 64 per day for 5 days and 8 hours on 
Saturday, a 404 hour week; in theatres running 
continuous performances, two operators and one 
relief operator to be employed during regular 
time pictures are being shown. 

Overtime pay to begin 15 minutes after regu- 
lar closing time: for operators who work the 
404 hour week, overtime is $1.35 per hour in two 
theatres, $1.35 for first operator, $1 for second 
in another theatre, $1 in a third theatre. Where 
continuous performances are being shown, any 
work after regular hours (11 p.m. or 11.30 p.m.) 
to be paid at $1.35 per hour except at one 
theatre where overtime is $1 for first operator 
and 85 cents for second operator. All Sunday 


work, double time. Midnight shows, previews, 
etc., to be paid at $5 per man; screenings, etc., 
at overtime rates. 


Wages per week: for the 404 hour week, $45 
for each operator in two theatres, $45 for first 
operator, $40 for second in a third theatre; for 
work when peformances are continuous, $49.50 
for first and second operators, $30 for relief 
operators in two theatres, $47 for first operator, 
$40 for second and $25 for relief operator in a 
third theatre and $40 for first operator, $33 for 
second and $18 for assistant in the fourth 
theatre. 


Moose Jaw, SASK.—CERTAIN THEATRES AND THE 
INTERNATIONAL ALLIANCE OF ‘THEATRICAL 
Stace EMPLOYEES AND Moving PICTURE 
MACHINE OPERATORS, No. 406 (Movine Pic- 
TURE MACHINE OPERATORS AND STAGE EM- 
PLOYEES). 


Agreement to be in effect from September I, 
1937, to August 31, 1939. 


Only moving picture machine operators who 
are supplied by the union to be employed, and 
the union agrees to furnish competent men. 


Hours for maintenance men: 49 per week. 


Overtime: late shows on week days to be paid 
at $1 per man per hour, with no overtime com- 
puted under one hour. Midnight shows at Sun- 
day midnight or Monday morning to be paid at 
$5 per man per show. 


Wages for operators to be $120 per week for 
ten hours per day, divided between three opera- 
ae Wages for maintenance man: $20 per 
week. 


EDMONTON, ALBERTA.—CERTAIN THEATRES AND 
THE NATIONAL UNION OF THEATRICAL EM- 
PLOYEES, No. 11 (Movine PIicTURE MACHINE 
OPERATORS). 


Agreement to be in effect from September 1, 
1937, to August 31, 1940. In July or August, 
1939, however, the parties to negotiate regard- 
ing a wage increase. 

Only members of this union to be employed 
and the union agrees to supply competent oper- 
ators. 


Seniority to prevail when displacing men, pro- . 
vided the man to be retained is acceptable to 
the employer. 


Hours: a week to consist of 6 days, not in- 
cluding Sunday. In one theatre 6 hours per 
day, in three other theatres 54 per day with 4 
hour extra when necessary. Operators to re- 
port for duty one half hour before opening of 
show. Maintenance of projection equipment to 
be done on the operator’s own time. 


Two operators required for all shifts. 


Overtime, including previews, to be paid at 
regular rate in one theatre and at 35 cents for 
each quarter hour at five other theatres. 


Wages per week for moving picture machine 
operators: in three theatres, $41 per week for 
each of the four operators; in another theatre, 
$37 for each of the three operators; in another 
theatre $128 per week divided among four oper- 
ators; in the sixth theatre $36 for each of the 
two operators. 


The employer and the executive of the union 


will adjust any disputes that may arise and 
their decision will be accepted. 


Mary, 1938 
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VANCOUVER AND OTHER CENTRES IN BRITISH 
CoLUMBIA.—CERTAIN THEATRES AND THE 
INTERNATIONAL ALLIANCE OF THEATRICAL 
Stace EMPLOYEES AND MOVING PICTURE 
MACHINE OPERATORS, No. 168. (MOovING 
PICTURE MACHINE OPERATORS). 


Agreements to be in effect from Sepetmber 1, 
1937, to August 31, 1939 (August 31, 1940, at 
three theatres). (A strike in most of these 
theatres took place before this agreement was 
reached and was noted in the LABOUR GAZETTE, 
November, 1937, page 1188). 

Only union members to be employed and the 
union agrees to supply competent men. 


Hours vary from 27 to 36 per week in the 
different theatres. ‘Two moving picture oper- 
ators to be on duty at all times in which pic- 
tures are being shown. 


Overtime: midnight shows at time and one 
half, with minimum of $10 for two operators; 
Sunday work at double time. Other overtime at 
regular hourly rates. 


Wages were in most cases increased 5 per 
cent, with a further 5 per cent increase to be 
given for the year September 1, 1938, to August 
31, 1939. Wages per week per operator, from 
September 1, 1937, to August 31, 1938: at three 
theatres in Vancouver, $54.60 for a 36 hour 
week ($57.20 for year 1938-1939); at other 
theatres in Vancouver where operators work 
a 36 hour week, wages are from $52.52 to $54.08 
at five theatres ($54.03 to $55.55 in 1938-1939) ; 
from $36 to $47.50 at three theatres ($36 to 
$50.50 in 1938-1939); at three theatres in Van- 
couver working a 27 hour week rates vary from 
$27 to $38.33 ($27 to $40.15 in 1938-1939); at 
theatres at New Westminster working a 30 
hour week, $42 to $45.10 per week ($44 to 
$49.50 in 1938-1939); at eight theatres in subur- 
ban Vancouver, for a 27 hour week wages are 
$39.80 per week ($41.70 in 1938-1939); at 
“mountain towns” namely, Kamloops, Kelowna, 
Nelson, Penticton, Rossland, Trail and Vernon, 
and also at Chilliwack, Nanaimo and Prince 
Rupert, $33.10 for a 27 hour week ($34.65 in 
1938-1939) ; at Port Alberni, $36.75 for a 33 houy 
week ($38.50 in 1938-1939). (At Port Alberni 
the agreement was not signed until April 8, 
1938, following dispute reported on page 484). 


Vicror1aA, B.C.—CrErRTAIN THEATRES AND THE 
INTERNATIONAL ALLIANCE OF THEATRICAL 
STAGE EMPLOYEES AND MOvING PICTURE 
MACHINE OPERATORS, No. 168. (MOVING 
PICTURE MACHINE OPERATORS). 


Agreements to be in effect from September 1, 
1937, to August 31, 1939. (A strike in most of 
the theatres took place before this agreement 
was reached and the strike noted in the LABOUR 
GAZETTE, November, 1937, page 1188.) 


Only union members to be employed and the 
union agrees to supply competent men. 

Hours: for the four operators at a theatre 
the hours average 33 per week. 


Overtime (except half hour for maintenance) 
to be paid at time and one half; midnight shows 
at time and one half, with a minimum of $10 
for the two operators; Sunday work at double 
time. 


Wages per week from September 1, 1937, to 
August 31, 1938: at two theatres, $176.40 di- 
vided between four operators ($184.80 for year 
1938 to 1939); at another theatre, $148.26 di- 
vided between four operators ($155.31 for year 
1938 to 1939). 


Service: Business and Personal 


TORONTO, ONTARIO.—CERTAIN HOTELS AND THE 
HOTEL AND RESTAURANT EMPLOYEES’ INTER- 
NATIONAL ALLIANCE AND BARTENDERS IN- 
TERNATIONAL LEAGUE, NO. 280 (BEVERAGE 
DISPENSERS). 

Agreement to be in effect from September 1, 
1937, to August 31, 1939. 

Only union members to be employed or any 
others employed must join the union. The union 
to use its influence with organized labour and 
others to patronize only such hotels as display 
the union card. 

Hours for all persons working in the beverage 
a tap rooms: 54 per week to be worked in 6 

ays. 

Overtime to be paid at 50 cents per hour. 

Minimum wages per week in class “A” hotels: 
from September 1, 1937, to August 31, 1938, 
waiters handling beverages $19, tapmen $22: 
from September 1, 1938, to August 31, 1939, 
waiters handling beverages $21, tapmen $24. 
Minimum weekly wages in class “B” hotels are 
$3 per week less than in class “A” hotels. Spare 
men to be paid 50 cents per hour with a mini- 
mum of three hours’ pay, or $4 per day. A 
waiter employed 5 hours per day within a 7 
hour period, 6 days per week to be considered 
a steady spare man and be paid $14 per week. 
Any employee who was being paid higher wages 
before the agreement was made was to have 
no reduction in his wages. 

Vacation: each full time employee who has 
been in the establishment for one year, to have 
one week’s vacation with pay each year. 

Any dispute which cannot be settled satis- 
factorily between the parties to be referred to 
an arbitration committee whose decision will be 
final. No strike or lockout to occur pending 
the decision of this committee, 


Industrial Standards Acts 


The following schedules have recently been 
made binding by Orders in Council and are 
noted in the article beginning on page 579: 


ONTARIO 


Loggers, Port Arthur Forestry Division 
Plasterers, Ottawa 

Plumbers, Ottawa 

Electrical workers, Ottawa 

Plumbers, Teck Township 

Carpenters, Sault Ste. Marie 

Coal storage and delivery industry, Toronto 
Barbers, Cobourg 

Barbers, Port Hope 

Barbers, Midland 

Barbers, Kirkland Lake 

Barbers, Sudbury and Copper Cliff 


SASKATCHEWAN 


Painters and Decorators, Moose Jaw 
Dray and Transfer Industry, Regina 
Barbers, Estevan 
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COLLECTIVE LABOUR AGREEMENTS ACT, QUEBEC 
Recent Proceedings Under the Act 


HE Collective Labour Agreements Act 
which was assented to March 18, 1938, 
amends the Act respecting Workmen’s Wages, 
1937, by changing the title of the Act and by 
certain other changes which are summarized 
on page 503 of this issue. Agreements and 
regulations under the Act respecting Work- 
men’s Wages and under the original Act, “The 
Collective Labour Agreements Extension Act, 
1934,” continue in effect for the period for 
which they were made or have been renewed 
or amended. Under the Collective Labour 
Agreements Act, any party to a collective 
agreement made between the representatives 
of an association of employees and the repre- 
sentatives of an association of employers or 
one or more employers may apply to the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council through the 
provincial Minister of Labour to have those 
terms of such agreement which govern wages, 
hours of labour, apprenticeship, classification 
of operations, determination of classes of em- 
ployers and employees and all such provisions 
as the Lieutenant-Governor in Council may 
deem in conformity with the spirit of the Act, 
made obligatory on all employers and em- 
ployees in the trade, industry, commerce or 
occupation within the district determined in 
the agreement. Notice of such application is 
published, and thirty days is then allowed for 
filing of objections and the Minister may hold 
an inquiry. After this period, if the Minister 
considers that the terms of the agreement 
“have acquired a preponderant significance 
and importance” and that it is advisable, with 
due regard to economic conditions, an Order 
in Council may be passed granting the appli- 
cation, and making the provisions of the agree- 
ment obligatory from the date of publication 
of the Order in Council in the Quebec Official 
Gazette or its provisions may be made retro- 
active for a period not exceeding four months. 
The Order in Council may be amended or re- 
voked at any time by the Lieutenant-Governor 
in Council and such amendment or revocation 
must be published in the Quebec Official Gazette. 
Unless otherwise stipulated, these agree- 
ments do not apply to provincial government 
departments or services or to work done by a 
third party for the provincial government 
under a contract providing for a scale of mini- 
mum wages. A joint committee must be 


formed by the parties to an agreement made: 
obligatory under this Act and the Munister- 
may add to such committee representatives: 
nominated by employers and employees not 
parties to the agreement. The committee is to. 
make its own by-laws and when these are ap- 
proved by Order in Council and published in: 
the Quebec Official Gazette, the committee is: 
constituted a corporation. A joint committee 
may require certificates of competency from, 
workers within the scope of the agreement in 
towns of 5,000 or more, and such by-law must 
be approved by Order in Council and pub-- 
lished in the Quebec Official Gazette. Pro-- 
ceedings under the Collective Labour Agree— 
ments Extension Act were summarized in the 
Lasour GazeTTE from June, 1934, to July, 1937.. 
Proceedings under the Workmen’s Wages Act 
were noted in the issues from July, 1937, to 
April, 19388. 

Recent proceedings under the Act include: 
requests for the extension of the following: 
agreements, which were published in the fol-- 
lowing issues of the Quebec Official Gazette: 
shoe repairers at Sherbrooke, hairdressers at: 
Sherbrooke, longshoremen ‘(inland and coastal’ 
navigation) at Montreal, and dressmakers:. 
throughout the province, in the issue of April 
16; building trades in eastern townships, build-- 
ing trades at Hull, printing trades at Quebec,. 
building trades at St. Hyacinthe, and building. 
trades at Sorel, in the issue of April 23, and 
fur workers at Montreal in the issue of April 
30. In addition, two corrections to the request 
for the extension of the agreement for build-- 
ing trades at Montreal were published in the 
April 9 issue. 


Mining Accidents in Nova Scotia in 1937 


According to the Annual Report on Munes,. 
1937, published by the Nova Scotia Depart-. 
ment of Public Works and Mines there were 
27 fatal accidents in Nova Scotia coal mines 
during the fiscal year ending November 30, 
1937. All of these accidents occurred under-- 
ground, 15 being due to “falls of roof or face” 
and 12 due to “mine cars and locomotives.” 
The number of fatal accidents in the preced-- 
ing year was 16. 
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INDUSTRIAL STANDARDS ACTS 


Schedules of Wages and Hours Recently Approved by Provincial Orders 
in Council in Ontario and Saskatchewan 


N four provinces—Ontario, Alberta, Nova 

Scotia and Saskatchewan—legislation pro- 
vides that, following a petition from repre- 
sentatives of employers or employees in any 
industry, the Provincial Minister charged with 
the administration of the Act may himself, or 
through a government official delegated by 
him, call a conference of representatives of 
employers or employees. This conference 
is for the purpose of investigating and con- 
sidering the conditions of labour in the indus- 
try and of negotiating minimum rates of wages 
and maximum hours of work. <A schedule of 
wages and hours of labour drawn up at such 
a conference, if the Minister considers that 
it has been agreed to by a proper and suffi- 
cient representation of employers and em- 
ployees, may on his recommendation be made 
binding by Order in Council on all employers 
and employees in the industry in the zone 
designated by the Minister. The Minister 


may also establish an advisory committee for 
every zone to which a schedule applies to 
assist in carrying out the provisions of the 
Act and the regulations. The administration 
and enforcement of the Act is placed in Ontario 
under the Industry and Labour’ Board, 
assisted by industrial standards officers; in 
Alberta under the Board of Industrial Re- 
lations; in Nova Scotia under the Minister 
of Labour who may appoint inspectors; in 
Saskatchewan under the Commissioner of 
Labour and Public Welfare. Reviews of these 
Acts and amendments have been published in 
the Lasour Gazette, as follows: Ontario, in 
the issues of June, 1935, page 530, May, 1936, 
page 410, May, 1937, page 505, and this issue, 
page 501; Alberta, in June, 1935, page 504, 
June, 1936, page 501, and June, 1937, page 640; 
Nova Scotia, in June, 1936, page 604; Saskat- 
chewan, in the issue of June, 1937, page 635, 
and this issue, page 507. 


Industrial Standards Act of Ontario 


Logging 


Loacrers, Port ArtHuR Forestry Division.— 
An Order in Council, dated April 9, 1938, and 
published in The Ontario Gazette, April 16, 
makes binding the terms of a schedule of wages 
and hours in the logging industry which in- 
cludes: cutting pulp, cutting timber, saw logs, 
peeling, skidding, river driving, tie making, 
loading, cutting of piling, maintenance of men 
in camps, cooking, etc. 


The schedule is in effect from April 1, 1938, 
to April 1, 1939. 


Minimum wages for a maximum of 26 days’ 
work per month: general bushmen and handy- 
man helpers, $42.50; loaders, skidders’ helpers, 
feeders of ties to and onto jack ladders, sorters 
and sluicers of pulpwood and ties, $45; team- 
sters and skidders driving less than four horses, 
$50; teamsters driving four or more _ horses, 
$55; truck drivers (hauling wood products), 
$75; tractor drivers, $85. In addition to the 
above monthly wages, all the above classes of 
workers to receive suitable board and lodging 
for all days of the calendar month, including 
Sundays and holidays. 

Minimum wages for a calendar month: cook- 
ees and kitchen staff, $40; camp watchman, 
$42.50; bull cooks and night watchmen, $45; 
barn bosses, $55. In addition to the above 
they will receive suitable board and_ lodging 
for the calendar month, including Sundays and 
holidays. 

Minimum wages per day: river drivers and 
boatmen (on river driving), $2.60; employees 
engaged in watering wood throughout the pro- 
gress of the drive, $2.60; camp and dam build- 
ers, $2.50. In addition to the above they will 
receive suitable board and lodging for all days 


in the calendar month, including Sundays and 
holidays. 

A scale of piecework rates is included in the 
schedule for pulpwood cutters, and employees 
on a piecework basis may be charged an amount 
not exceeding 85 cents per day for suitable 
board and lodging. In poor or scattered timber, 
the operator shall give special rate consideration 
to the pieceworkers. 

(For those classes of workers mentioned in 
the last schedule which was summarized in 
the June, 1937, issue of the LaBour GAZETTE, 
the wage rates are unchanged in this schedule, 
but several classes not mentioned in previous 
schedules are included in the wage schedule 
noted above.) 

The advisory committee appointed under the 
Act may set a lower rate for handicapped 
workers. 

There shall be specific compensation to pulp 
cutters or piece cutters for the construction 
of main roads. 

There shall be no change in the rates of 
employees who are now receiving higher wages 
than the above schedule. 


Construction: Buildings and Structures 


ELECTRICAL Workers, OrrawA.—An Order in 
Council, dated March 26, and published in The 
Ontario Gazette April 2, makes binding a 
schedule of wages and hours in the electrical 
repair and construction industry in the city of 
Ottawa and the adjacent suburban area. 

The schedule is to be in effect from April 12, 
1938, “during pleasure.” 

The electrical repair and construction indus-. 
try includes all electrical installation in build- 
ings, structures or premises and all electrical 
installations of equipment, apparatus or ap- 
pliances for operation in buildings, structures: 
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or premises and the repair and maintenance 
of such, except: maintenance work done_ by 
persons regularly employed by a manufacturing, 
industrial or service institution in maintaining 
the equipment and premises used in the opera- 
tion of the institution, and except work done 
in the manufacturing processes, and_ except 
work done in repairing or servicing electrical 
equipment or appliances in repair or service 
shops or departments and except work done 
by regular employees of manufacturers or their 
agents under a service contract or guarantee 
of such equipment or appliances. 

Hours: 8 per day, from Monday to Friday, 
a 40-hour week. If required to work on Sat- 
urday morning on work that is immediately 
necessary for the protection of life or property, 
this may be done at regular rates of pay. Em- 
ployees who work on night shifts to receive 
8 hours’ pay for 7 hours’ work but if em- 
ployed at night work for not more than 8 
hours when the work is of such a nature that 
it cannot be performed during the regular day 
hours, regular rates to be paid. 

Overtime: time and one-half; work on Sun- 
days and eight specified holidays, double time. 

Minimum wage rate: 75 cents per hour until 
July 31, 1938, and 80 cents per hour thereafter. 
(The previous rate in effect was 70 cents per 
hour, as noted in the Lasour GAZETTE, Novem- 
ber, 1936, page 1081.) A special minimum rate 
may be established by the advisory committee 
for any handicapped person. 

Apprentices are governed by the Ontario 
Apprenticeship Act. b 

PLasTereRS, OrrawA.—An Order in Council, 


dated March 26, and published in The Ontario 
Gazette, April 2, makes binding the terms of 
schedule governing the plastering industry in 
the city of Ottawa and adjacent suburban 


area. 

The Order in Council is to be in effect from 
April 12, 1938, “during pleasure.” 

The plastering industry includes plasterers 
and plasterers’ labourers engaged in_construc- 
tion and repair work except employees of 
manufacturing plants or industrial establish- 
ments regularly engaged in the repairing, ser- 
vicing and upkeep of the plant and_ equipment 
of such plant or establishment, such servicing 
to include new installations or alterations of 
a minor nature. 

Hours for plasterers: 8 per day, 4 on Satur- 
days, a 44 hour week. (No regular hours are 
established for plasterers’ labourers.) In case 
of shift work, one and one seventh regular wage 
rates to be paid for night shifts. However, 
where work is of such a nature that it cannot 
be done during regular working hours, it may 
be done at night at regular wage rates for not 
more than 8 hours. 

Overtime: Time and one half for overtime 
from 5 p. m. to midnight from Monday to 
Friday and from 1 p. m. to 5 p. m. on Saturdays; 
all other overtime, including work on Sundays 
and seven specified holidays, double time. 

Minimum wage rate for plasterers: 80 cents 
per hour until July 31, 1938, and 85 cents 
thereafter. (The previous rate was 80 cents, 
as noted in the LAasour GAZETTE, October, 1936, 
page 951.) The advisory committee may fix 
a special minimum wage rate for a handicapped 
employee. No minimum wage rate is established 
for plasterers’ labourers. 


Prumpers, Orrawa—An Order in Council, 
dated March 26 and published in The Ontario 
Gazette April 2, makes binding the terms of a 


schedule governing the plumbing and heating 
industry in the city of Ottawa and adjacent 
suburban area. 

The schedule is to be in effect from April 12, 
1938, “during pleasure.” 

The plumbing and heating industry includes 
al plumbing, steamfitting, pipe fitting, hot 
water fitting and gas fitting installations in or 
about buildings, structures and premises or 
for equipment operating or to be operated 
therein and repair and maintenance of such. 
installations except maintenance work done by 
persons regularly engaged in repair and main- 
tenance of such installations in a manufacturing, 
industrial or service institution in maintaining 
equipment used in the operation of such ins- 
titution. 

Hours: 8 per day from Monday to Friday, a 
40 hour week. In case of shift work, the night 
shift to receive 8 hours’ pay for 7 hours’ work. 

Overtime: Work required on Saturday 
morning for the protection of life or property 
and the setting of sleeves and inserts may be 
done at regular wage rate. Overtime to be 
paid at time and one half. Work on Sundays 
and eight specified holidays, double time. A 
special minimum rate may be established for 
handicapped workers by the advisory committee. 

Minimum wage rate: 90 cents per hour to 
May 1, 1938 and 95 cents thereafter. (The 
previous rate was 83 cents, as noted in the 
Lasour GAZETTE, September 1936, page 837.) 


CARPENTERS, SAULT Ste. Marre—An Order 
in Council, dated April 9, and published in 
The Ontario Gazette, April 16, makes binding 
the terms of a schedule for the carpentry 
industry in the city of Sault Ste. Marie and 
within five miles of it. 

The schedule is to be in effect from April 
26, 1938, “during pleasure.” 

The carpentry industry includes carpenters’ 
and joiners’ work in the construction or erection 
of the whole or any part of a new building, 
structure or sewer, excluding employees of 
manufacturing plants engaged in manufacturing 
processes and employees of manufacturing plants 
and industrial establishments regularly engaged 
in repair, servicing and upkeep of the plant and 
equipment used in the operation of such 
establishment and such servicing to include new 
installations and alterations of a minor nature. 

Hours: 8 per day, 6 days per week, a 48 hour 
week. When shift work is carried on, night 
shifts to be paid 8 hours’ pay for 7 hours’ work. 
When, however, work is of such a nature that 
it cannot be done during the day, it may be 
done at night for regular wage rate for 8 
hours’ work. 

Overtime: time and one half for first three 
hours; thereafter and also for all work on 
pepcany and three specified holiday, double 
‘ime. 

Minimum wage rate: 75 cents per hour. (This 
is no change from the previous schedule which 
was summarized in the LaBour GAZETTE Novem- 
ber, 19387 page 1275). The advisory committee 
may fix a special minimum wage rate for 
handicapped workers. 


PLUMBERS, KIRKLAND Laxg, ETc.—An Order 
in Council, dated April 9, and published in 
The Ontario Gazette April 16, makes binding 
the terms of a schedule of wages and hours 
for the plumbing and heating industrv in the 
townships of Teck, Lebel, Gauthier, McVittie, 
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McGarry and Hearst, in the District of Temis- 
kaming. 

The schedule is to be in effect from April 26, 
1938, “during pleasure”. 

The same work is included as noted above 
for plumbers at Ottawa. 

Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturday, a 44 hour 
week. 

Overtime: time and one half. Work on 
Sundays and eight specified holidays, double 
time. 

Minimum wages rates: 90 cents per hour 
until May 31, 1938 and $1 per hour thereafter. 
The advisory committee may establish a lower 
wage rate for any handicapped worker. 


Trade 


Coat Drivers AND Hanpters, Toronto.—An 
Order in Council, dated March 26, and pub- 
lished in The Ontario Gazette, April 2, makes 
binding the terms of a schedule of wages and 
hours in the coal industry in the city of Tor- 
onto and neighbouring municipalities. 

The schedule is to be in effect from April 12, 
1938, “during pleasure”. 

The coal industry is defined as all work 
usually performed in connection with the storage, 
warehousing, transfer and delivery of all kinds 
of coal and coke. 

Minimum hourly rates of wages for all em- 
ployees engaged on a time basis: boat trimmers, 
stackers on conveyers, truck drivers and team- 
sters, 50 cents; yardmen, 45 cents; truck drivers’ 
helpers, 40 cents. For those working on piece 
rates, tonnage rates are set for delivery of coal 
or coke from the docks and from retail yards. 


Service: Business and Personal 


BarBers, Cosourc.——An Order in Council, 
dated March 26, and published in The Ontario 
Gazette, April 2, makes binding the terms of 
a schedule of wages and hours governing the 
barbering industry in the town of Cobourg, 
from April 12, 1938, “during pleasure”. 

The regular working period is the hours dur- 
ing which barber shops are permitted to be 
open by local municipal by-laws. 

Minimum wages: those employed full time on 
a straight salary basis, $18 per week; those em- 
ployed full time on a commission basis or paid 
a salary plus commission, $12.50 per week plus 
65 per cent of proceeds in excess of $20 from 
the work of the employee; those employed 
nights and Saturdays, that is for four hours or 
less from Mondays to Fridays inclusive and all 
day or less on Saturdays, $10 per week plus 
65 per cent of proceeds over $15; those em- 
ployed Saturdays or the day before a holiday 
and on the previous evening only, $5 per week 
plus 65 per cent of proceeds in excess of $7.50 
from the work of the employee; those employed 
for Saturday or the day before a holiday only, 
$4 per day or part, thereof plus 65 per cent of 
proceeds in excess of $6 from the work of the 
employee; those working on days other than 
Saturday or the day before a holiday, $2.50 
per day or part thereof plus 65 per cent of pro- 
ceeds in excess of $4 from the work of the em- 
ployee. No deduction may be made from mini- 
mum wages for materials supplied, laundry 
service or operating expenses. A scale of prices 
for each operation is included in the schedule. 
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Barpers, Port Hopz.—An Order in Council, 
dated March 26, and published in 7’he Ontario 
Gazette, April 2, makes binding the terms of 
a schedule of wages and hours governing the 
barbering industry in the town of Port Hope, 
from April 12, 1938, “during pleasure”’. 

The terms of this schedule are the same as 
summarized above for barbers at Cobourg. 


Barpers, MipLAnp, PENETANGUISHENE, Port 
McNIcoLut AND Vicrort4 Harsour—An Order 
in Council, dated March 26, and pub- 
lished in The Ontario Gazette, April 2, makes 
binding the terms of a schedule for the barber- 
ing industry in the towns of Midland and 
Penetanguishene and the villages of Port 
MeNicoll and Victoria Harbour, from April 12, 
1938, “during pleasure”, 

The schedule is similar to that summarized 
above for barbers at Cobourg, with the follow- 
ing exceptions: 

Minimum wages: those employed full time on 
a commission basis or on a salary plus commis- 
sion, $13 per week plus 65 per cent of the pro- 
eeeds in excess of $19 from the work of the 
employee; those employed nights and Satur- 
days, that is four hours or less on Monday to 
Friday inclusive and all day or less on Satur- 
day, $7.50 per week plus 65 per cent of proeeeds 
in excess of $12.50 from the work of the em- 
ployee; those working on Saturday or the day 
before a holiday and on the previous evening 
only, $5 per week plus 65 per cent of proceeds 
in excess of $7.50; those employed for Saturday 
or the day before a holiday, $4 per day or part 
thereof plus 65 per cent of proceeds in excess 
of $6 from the work of the employee; those 
working on days other than Saturday or the 
day before a holiday, $2.50 per day or part 
wy plus 65 per cent of proceeds in excess 
of $4. 

Barsers, SuDBURY AND Copper Cuirr.—An 
Order in Council, dated March 26 and pub- 
lished in The Ontario Gazette, April 2, makes 
binding a schedule of wages and hours for the 
barbering industry in the city of Sudbury and 
the town of Copper Cliff, from April 12, 1938, 
“during pleasure”. 


The schedule is similar to the one summarized 
above for barbers at Cobourg except for mini- 
mum prices and wage rates: 


Minimum wage rates: for those employed full 
time on a straight salary basis, $28 per week; 
those employed full time on a commission or 
salary plus commission basis, $18 per week plus 
65 per cent of proceeds in excess of $27: those 
employed for four hours or less from Monday 
to Friday inclusive and all day or less on Satur- 
day, $10 per week plus 65 per cent of proceeds 
in excess of $15 from the work of the employee; 
those employed on Saturdays or the day before 
a holiday and on the previous evening only, $7 
per week plus 65 per cent of proceeds in excess 
of $11 from the work of the employee; those 
employed for Saturday or the day before a 
holiday, $5 per day or part thereof, plus 65 per 
cent of proceeds in excess of $8 from the work 
of the employee; those working on days other 
than Saturday or the day before a holiday, $3 
per day or part thereof, plus 65 per cent of 
proceeds in excess of $5 from the work of the 
employee. 
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BarBers, KirKLAND Lake.—An Order in 
Council, dated March 26 and published in 
The Ontario Gazette, April 2, makes binding a 
schedule of wages and hours for the barbering 
industry in the township of Teck, from April 
12, 1938, “during pleasure”. 

The schedule is similar to the one summarized 
above for barbers at Cobourg except for mini- 
mum prices and wage rates: 

Minimum wage rates: for those employed full 
time on a straight salary basis, $25 per week; 
those employed full time on a commission or 


salary plus commission basis, $20 per week plus 
65 per cent of proceeds in excess of $30; those 


employed for four hours or less from Monday 
to Friday inclusive and all day or less on Sat- 
urday, $11 per week plus 65 per cent of proceeds 
in excess of $15 from the work of the employee; 
those employed on Saturdays or the day before 
a holiday and on the previous evening only, $8 
per week plus 65 per cent of proceeds in excess 
of $11 from the work of the employee; those 
employed for Saturday or the day before a 
holiday. $6 per day or part thereof, plus 65 
per cent of proceeds in excess of $8 from the 

work of the employee; those working on days 
other than Saturday or the day before a holi- 
day, $4 per day or part thereof, plus 65 per 
cent of proceeds in excess of $6 from the work 
of the employee. 


Industrial Standard Act of Saskatchewan 


Construction: Buildings and Structures 


Patnters, Moose Jaw —An Order in Council, 
approved March 26, and published in The 
Saskatchewan Gazette, April 16, makes binding 
in the city of Moose Jaw and within five miles 
of the city hall a schedule entered into be- 
tween the Moose Jaw employers of the paint- 
ing, decorating and paperhanging industry and 
the employees of this industry, from April 26, 
1938) for a period not exceeding twelve months. 

The painting, decorating and paperhanging 
industry includes such work done in the con- 
struction, erection, alteration, remodelling or 
renovating of any building or structure or part 
thereof. 

Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, 44 hour 
week. 

Overtime: time and one-quarter for first two 
hours, time and one-half after two hours; and 
on Sundays and five specified holidays, double 
time. 

Minimum wage rates for painters, decorators 
and paperhangers; 65 cents per hour except 
where equipment is furnished other than regular 
tools, when minimum rate will be 75 cents, and 
for spray painting, 80 cents per hour. A special 
minimum rate may be established by the ad- 
visory board for handicapped persons. 

No apprentice to be employed without the 
approval of the advisory board. 


Transportation and Public Utilities: Local 
and Highway Transportation 


EMPLOYEES OF THE DRAYING, TRANSFERRING 
AND StorING Inpustry, Recrna—An Order in 
Council, approved November 2, 1937, and pub- 
lished in The Saskatchewan Gazette, April 16, 
makes binding the terms of a schedule entered 
into between the Regina employers of the 
draying, transferring and storing industry and 
the employees of the industry, from April 26, 
1938, for a period not exceeding twelve months. 

This industry includes the hauling or trans- 
ferring of merchandise or household goods and 
public warehousing. It does not include regular 
employees of merchants, industrial or manu- 
facturing establishments who are engaged in 
hauling or transferring merchandise or house- 
hold goods in connection with the ordinary oper- 


ations or business of such merchant, industrial 
or manufacturing industry; nor regular em- 
ployees of any draying, transferring or storage 
industry who are engaged solely in the trans- 
ferring or hauling of materials in bulk, such as 
coal, gravel, top soil, etc.; nor regular employees 
of draying, transferring or storage industry en- 
gaged solely in transferring goods or materials 
on foot, bicycle, motorcycle or side ear. 

Hours: 48 per week. 

Overtime: no employee may work more than 
56 hours in any one week except with a permit 
from the Industrial Standards Officer. Overtime 
to be paid at 40 cents per hour; work on Sun- 
oe and six specified holidays, 80 cents per 

our. 

Minimum wage rate: $18 per week except for 
casual labour or part time employment, for 
which 35 cents per hour will be paid. Any 
employee employed for three months or more 
previous to September 1, 1937, to receive at 
least the wage he was then receiving. 

Vacation: all regular employees with two 
years or more of continuous employment with 
any employer to receive one week’s vacation 
with pay. 


Service: Business and Personal 


Barsers, Estevan.—An Order in Council, ap- 
proved April 26, and published in The Sas- 
katchewan Gazette, April 30, makes binding in 
the town of Estevan and within five miles of it 
the terms of a schedule between the Estevan 
employers of the barbering industry and the 
Estevan employed barbers, from May 10, 
1938, “during pleasure” or for the period of 
twelve months. 

Hours to be limited to those during which 
barber shops are permitted to be open under 
the town by-laws. Wednesday afternoons from 
March 1 to September 1 are holidays. 

Minimum wages: those employed full time on 
a percentage or commission basis or on a salary 
plus commission, $12 per week of 57 hours or 
60 per cent of money taken in by the employee, 
whichever is greater; those employed on salary 
or commission basis or a combination of same, 
30 cents per hour or 60 per cent of proceeds, 
whichever is greater. No deduction from wages 
may be made for materials supplied, laundry 
service or operating expenses. A scale of mini- 
mum charges for each operation is also included 
in the schedule. 
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PRICES, RETAIL AND WHOLESALE IN CANADA, APRIL, 1938 
Cost of living, Prices of Staple Articles and Index Numbers 


I N retail prices the cost per week of a family 

budget of staple foods, fuel and lighting, 
and rent was little changed from that of the 
previous month, the cost of foods being un- 
changed while fuel and rent each showed small 
increases. In wholesale prices the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics index number was again 
lower due in large part to lower prices for 
grains, butter and hides. 

The cost per week of a list cf twenty-nine 
staple foods for an average family of five in 
terms of retail prices in sixty-nine cities was 
$8.69 at the beginning of April, the same as 
at the beginning of March, as compared with 
$8.54 for April, 1937; $7.82 for April, 1936; 
$6.67 for March, 1933 (the low point in recent 
years) ; and $11.24 for April, 1930. The largest 
change during the month under review was a 
seasonal fall in the cost of eggs while there 
were less important decreases in the cost of 
potatoes, flour, rolled oats, veal and prunes. 
The decreases were offset by advances in the 
cost of beef, pork, bacon, butter, cheese, and 
evaporated apples. Including the cost of fuel 
and rent with that of foods the total budget 
cost $17.50 at the beginning of April as com- 
pared with $17.48 for March; $17.18 for April, 
1937; $16.33 for April, 1986; $21.53 for April, 
1930; $21.64 for April, 1926; $20.66 for April, 
1922; $26.92 for July, 1920 (the post-war peak) ; 
and $1432 for April, 1914. In fuel there was 
a slight increase in the cost of wood in some 
localities while rent was somewhat higher also 
in several cities. 

In wholesale prices the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics weekly index number on the base of 
1926 as 100 declined more than 2 per cent 
during the month from 83-3 for the week ended 
April 1 to 81-5 for that ended April 29. For 
the first week in March the index was 83:5. 
Some comparative figures on a monthly basis 
are 86:1 for April, 19387; 72-2 for April, 1936; 
. 63:5 for February, 1933 (the low point in 

recent years); 94°5 for April, 1929; 101-2 for 
April, 1926; 98-4 for April, 1922; 164-3 for 
May, 1920 (the post-war peak); and 64-0 for 
April, 1914. All of the eight principal groups 
in the classification according to chief com- 
ponent materials were lower at the end of 
April than at the beginning but the decrease 
in the Vegetable Products group was much 
the greatest, amounting to 5 per cent and due 
in large part to lower prices for grains. The 
Animal Products group was down more than 
2 per cent, live stock and meats being higher 
in price, while butter declined more than six 
cents per pound. In this group fish, hides and 
milk were also lower. Changes in other groups 


were comparatively small. Raw cotton was 
somewhat higher in price while raw wool and 
woollen cloth were lower. In non-ferrous 
metals copper advanced slightly, while lead 
and tin were lower. 


Explanatory Note as to Retail Prices 


The table of retail prices and rentals shows 
the prices at the beginning of April of 
seventy-two staple foodstuffs, groceries, coal, 
wood and coal oil and the rent of six-roomed 
houses in sixty-nine cities throughout Canada. 
All prices are for delivered goods. The exact 
quality for which the quotations are given is 
set forth in the case of each commodity and 
every effort has been made to ensure that 
the quotations in each case refer to the same 
class of commodity in order that the statistics 
may be available for purposes of comparison 
from month to month, from city to city, ete. 

he price of foods and groceries in each city 
except milk and bread are the average of 
quotations reported to the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics by a number of representative 
butchers and grocers in each. Information as 
to prices of milk, bread and fuel and the 
rate for rent is secured by the correspondents 
of the Lasour Gazerrn, and also by the 
Bureau of Statistics. 

The quotations for rent are the prevailing 
rates for six-roomed houses of two classes in 
districts extensively occupied by workingmen. 
The first class is of houses in good condition, 
favourably located in such districts with good 
modern conveniences. The second class is of 
houses in fair condition, less desirably 1tocated 
but still fairly central, without modern con- 
veniences. 

The figures as to rentals are the rates in 
the leases or agreed upon between landlords 
and tenants. It is reported in many of the 
cities that tenants seriously affected by unem- 
ployment are not paying rent or are paying 
only part of the amount due. 

The weekly budget for a family of five, 
calculated in terms of the average prices in 
the cities for which reports are received, in- 
cludes twenty-nine staple foods, laundry starch, 
coal, wood, coal oil and rent, these being the 
items for which figures were available when 
the publication of retail prices statistics was 
begun, that is for January, 1910, in the Lasour 
Gazerre for February, 1910. The quantities of 
each commodity included are modifications of 
those employed for similar calculations by 
various authorities. For some articles com- 


(Continued on page 591) 
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Beef Pork Bacon 
Ke aD Te A PhS sce ee 
Ma ie cn ps | 8 a sf} 4] 24 
LOCALITY an Be B15 nie wv) by Ae A ROM Poe 
SS oe ie | oe, ee | eee og ean Me aon aoe aie 
Q 0) ~ co a - U 3 . 
gelgs| Se luc) so) ae | go) Ue | seh) 8 1 os | a8 
Se ee |ee|22|22| 32 | 22 | £2 [ask] #2 | 22 | # 
ee is fa a 
wm. Wee. ita Mee | ee S = zy A a (4 sa 
cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (average)......... 25-9 | 21-5 | 19-1 | 14-4 | 441-7 15-6 24-3 2a°6 21-0 31-9 35-1 56-4 
Nova Scotia (average)........| 28:3 | 22-9 | 19-5 | 15-0 | 12-4 13-6 18-6 22-4 20-1 29-1 32-6 55-7 
Pe SV. ONEC Ve ee ducleie coiese/o-sys,s 29-4 | 23-8 | 20-7 | 15-8 | 13-9 12:5 20 24-4 20-4 29-2 3 56-5 
2—New Glasgow.......... 30 24-5 | 20-6 | 15-4 | 12-4 O77 | Re aeke 2267 20 27-4 31-4 52-6 
S—Aimhersti sy. swe eeieedons 25 20 17 15 12 15 17 20 18-4 29 32-1 55-7 
AVANTE AX 1 5 etoseye, aie sua iateier® 26-2 | 19 19-9 | 12-9 | 12-1 11-7 117 22-9 19-4 29-2 31-9 56 
eyo WVITYCSOLRLs <5 ie else oicie oie es 30 25 22 18 13 1D ee ees 20 21-5 30-2 34-7 60 
6 Rrurok ys eek eta 29-3 | 25 16-7 | 12-7 | 11 1300 meets 22-7 21 29-7 32-6 53-3 
7—P.E.1.—Charlottetown.| 25-0 | 24-3 | 19-0 | 15-2 | 15-0 IO Sc oe 23-7 19-7 30-1 33-2 54-7 
New Brunswick (average)..| 29-8 | 21-9 | 18-3 | 14-5 | 12-0 13-5 1§-8 21-9 20-4 31-6 34-4 54-7 
S=— MOnCtOn s Rat aine cis ee 29-1 | 20-5 | 17-5 | 14-7 | 12-1 0 Ui Fad Dei as Sea 22-6 19°3 31-1 34-6 55-6 
9—Saint John............. 29-7 | 20-4 | 20-2 | 138-1 | 12-2 12-3 22-5 23-4 20-9 28-8 33-4 55-8 
10—Fredericton............ 30-5 | 21-6 | 16 15 11-7 13-2 15 21-5 19-2 33 34-6 57-5 
1i—Bathurst........000s%.: 30 25 19-5 | 15 12) i YR Ee 20 22°3 31 34-8 50 
Quebee (average)............ 24-9 | 21-1 | 19-3 | 14-3) 9-6 13-4 24-3 22-1 19-6 29-9 32:3 56-6 
12 Quewecscneiicayies tae sels 24-4 | 20-5 | 16-6 | 18-8 | 8 13-9 24-3 22-1 19-4 26-6 31-3 50-3 
183—Three Rivers.........-. 25 20-4 | 17 13-9 | 9-6 14-4 25 22 18-4 31-8 33°5 57-4 
14—Sherbrooke............ 29 24 21-4 | 16-1 | 10-3 13-7 26-6 21-9 20-3 27-7 30-8 56-6 
TD SOLE eu Beara store crete siete 21 19 16-8 | 12-6} 8-6 11-9 19-2 20-4 19-6 31-7 34-1 58 
16—St. Hyacinthe.......... 20 18-6 | 17-4] 13-6} 9 14-2 21-5 20 18-4 31-7 35 5A-5 
17——StVOhnS vee ccwacuiesr 30-2 | 24-5 | 23:3 | 15-7] 9 14-3 29 22-7 17-8 29-3 31-6 58 
18—Thetford Mines.........| 22 21 20 16-5 | 11 BOY i oe area 22-5 2 30 31 55 
19—Montreal............... 25-9 | 22-1 | 22-4 | 13-2 | 10-9 9-1 23 23-1 21-1 30-1 31-9 58 
OO all wets NORTE en oe 24-5 | 20-2 | 18-9 | 13-5 | 10-2 13-1 25-4 24 20-3 28-4 31-4 56-4 
Ontario (average)............ 25-4 | 21-5 | 19-5 | 14-7 | 12-1 17-1 24-9 24-2 21-5 30-7 33°97 55-8 
St Opta we. os cae ehe Bifrs bel wo norf. | P7} 16 11:4 13-9 24-8 23-2 20-4 30-7 33-5 57-4 
22-— Brockville. ei sceiee sc 6 28-5 | 24 21-5 | 14-5 | 10-1 12-5 25 21-5 20-5 30-7 33-1 56-5 
23——KINEStONis seca e cess 24-7 | 20-2 | 19-8 | 14 10:8 12-1 22-6 23-4 21 29 32:3 54-2 
24——Belleville: : ged. detec 21-7 | 18-5 | 19 18:7 | 9-5 17°3 24 22 19 31-1 S02 53-9 
25—Peterborough.......... 26:3 | 21-5 | 20-1 | 15-3 | 13-2 19-4 24-4 24-3 22-3 30-4 35-9 55-8 
26 —OBMA Wes ciclnates sletle seit 23 19-5 | 19-3 | 14-4 | 12-6 L622 | eae 23-2 19 28-5 31-3 54-5 
7—Orilliate es lyoko... seees 23-2 | 19-5 | 19-2 | 138-9 | 12-6 18-5 25 25 20-7 30-8 34-5 57-1 
9o- ROTONTO ME ee eon 27-6 | 23-3 | 21-8 | 15 13-9 16-7 25-6 25-3 23-4 32-6 36-6 57-5 
29—Niagara Falls.......... 26-4 | 23 20-8 | 15-1 | 11-8 17-2 25-7 23-3 21-3 30-3 32-9 56-9 
30—St. Catharines..........- 94-9 | 21-3 | 19-3 | 14-8 | 12-2 16-3 Pai 23-5 20-5 28-1 30-7 54 
Si—Hamilton. 2.0. Bo 25-7 | 22-1 | 20-8 | 15-7 | 13-8 18-7 23 23-2 25 28-6 32°3 56-6 
$2—Brantiond).< venseiness 25-7 | 22 19-1 | 15-4 | 11-5 18-4 26 25-2 20 30-6 34-2 56 
Boe ration ie iy wie Matas ue 26-2 | 22-7 | 21-2 | 16-7 | 14-9 20 28 28 18 By lay) 33°7 53-9 
Sa CUI ces a eels wie ie cleecat 21-4 | 19-4 | 18-9 | 13-8 | 12-9 D7 OON . cceyaee sess 22-6 21-7 29-2 31-6 54-6 
S5— Miteheners 2. is\. sels oie 23-2 | 20-9 | 17-3 | 14-5 | 12-5 16-9 27 23-5 22-5 30-8 32-9 55-1 
36—Woodstock........sece 25-8 | 22 18-1 | 14-1 | 11-8 16-9 22-3 24-2 22 29 31-4 53-3 
Bi OLlatlOrgdssthirectes fae coe 24-5 | 21-2 | 16-7 | 14-5 | 12 18-7 25-3 24-6 22-5 30-1 32-3 54:2 
S8—ondon: steels. Sethe ei: 95-9 | 22-4 | 20-8 | 15-1 | 12-4 17-1 22-4 25 20-5 30-3 33-9 55-8 
89—St. Phomas. § fia csk «3c 26 21-9 | 19-9 | 14-4 | 12 17-8 25-3 25-2 21-7 30-1 33-7 56-7 
40—Chatham...........-.- 24-2 | 21-1 | 19-6 | 14-9 | 10-4 17-8 23-7 24:3 19-5 29-9 34 55-7 
41——Wind sores. difister sbi: oi 27-7 | 22-9 | 21-1 | 15-7 | 12-7 17-7 22 25-3 19-7 28-9 81-6 57-3 
B2— Sarmniaeacsrck ccielse sce sive 23 19-7 | 17-4 | 14-2 | 12 17-3 24-2 23-2 22-4 29-3 32-4 55-9 
43—Owen Sound..........- 24-1 | 19-7 | 17-3 | 13-8 | 12-3 VT ea ites 22-7 21-7 30-3 34 56-7 
44—North Bay...........++ 26-2 | 21-7 | 20-5 | 14 12-2 1 FSE6)), | he eloere 22-3 21 32-5 34-3 53-3 
A OUO DUT Vi cccus'c shits ce «ne 25-8 | 21-6 | 19-1 | 14-8 | 11-6 15-8 21-7 24-4 21-4 30-1 33-2 54-8 
46—-Cobalt ise shawn es olde 24-3 | 23 16 Ube To19 78) Ws a ar dan ee | 24 23-7 31-7 33-1 55-8 
ASD VINTON INS os as3/s/a-«\ syste tare coie's 28-2 | 23-8 | 21-7 | 16-1 | 12-2 18-8 26-5 27-3 24-1 31-9 35-2 65-4 
48—Sault Ste. Maric........| 28°2 | 23-7 | 21-8 | 14-7 | 10-5 17-4 28-6 24-5 22-4 31-7 35 57-9 
49—Port Arthur............ 23°5 | 20 18-5 | 14-5 | 12-7 L6Onlaeecce 25-5 22-4 35-9 38-6 58 
50—Fort William........... 27-6 | 21-2 | 16-4 | 18-6 | 12-5 17-7 30 25-2 23-3 35-6 38-5 60-4 
Manitoba (average).......... 26-2 | 21-6 | 19-1 | 14-7 | 12-8 13-9 23-7 25-4 22-6 36-1 39-1 57-2 
5i—Winnipes =. acaaees sue 27-3 | 21-1 | 20-2 | 14-3 | 12-6 12-7 23-7 25-7 22-6 35:5 38-7 57-6 
52—-Brandoner wesaecee ees 25 22 18 15 13 15 eee. oe OPS cee cee 26-7 39-4 56-7 
Saskatchewan (average).....| 24:1 | 18-8 | 17-5 | 12-6 | 9-8 13-6 21-8 22-7 20-9 36-6 39-9 58-6 
53-—Regina...i:) do. ees 24-6 | 18-3 | 17-2 | 11-9 | 10-3 13-5 21-3 22-1 20-8 35-4 39-3 57-9 
54—Prince Albert.......... 23-5 | 18 18 12 8-5 12 17 23-5 18 38-6 41-4 57-5 
65—Saskatoon......00e0¢s0: 22-9 | 19-2 | 17-5 | 13-4 | 10-3 15-1 24-7 23-7 19-7 37 40-8 56-2 
56—Moose Jaw.......-.+05: 25-3 | 19-8 | 17-2 | 18 9-9 13-9 24-3 21-4 25 35-4 37-9 60-2 
Alberta (average).......... .-| 24°5 | 19-8 | 16-7 | 12-6 | 10-2 13-8 23-1 2a°9 19-3 35-0 89-1 57-4 
57—Medicine Hat........ ee} 29 20 20-7 | 15-3 | 13-8 15-3 24-3 24 17-7 37-4 40-6 58-7 
58—Drumbheller............ 24 20 15 12-5 | 7-5 13 - Oe ee 21 20 34 38-7 56-7 
59—Edmonton............. 20-8 | 16-2 | 14-9 | 9-7] 7-4 12-3 18-9 21-2 20-2 34-2 37-7 54-6 
60—Calgary..........0..06- 23-8 | 20-5 | 17-8 | 18-2 | 12-3 14-2 26 25-5 19-2 36-6 41-9 59-6 
61—Lethbridge............. 25 19-3 | 15-3 | 12-5 | 10-1 13-6 23-3 PRACT lle seats tie 33 36-7 57-2 
British Columbia (average) .| 27:0 | 22-7 | 20-2 | 14-6 | 14-0 18 -2 28-2 25°8 22°94 36-6 40-4 58-7 
G62-—Hernies: jactodeeins ana 22 18 16 14 15 15 24 22 21 34-2 37°3 60 
G8—- Nel SORE 56, sioyelsgaeienis Sse 25 22 20 13 12-5 18 28 25 22 36-8 41-8 60 
(ie of dh aria rane kya aoRor 27-3 | 24-3 | 20-7 | 16-2 | 14-5 18-7 32 28-3 24-8 37-8 42-1 60-8 
65—New Westminster...... 27-2 | 22-8 | 18-8 | 13-9 | 14-6 18-2 28-4 26-5 23-4 35-3 38-7 56-4 
66—Vancouver............. 29-6 | 24 21-2 | 15-2 | 14-9 18-6 29-1 26-9 24-1 36-1 39-6 58-5 
G7—Victoriasacen wens ecee 29-9 | 24-3 | 22-8 | 15-7 | 15-4 18-1 28-6 27-4 22-6 37-9 41 58-1 
68—Nanaimo............... 28-6 | 28-4 | 21 15-4 | 13-8 21-4 30-5 25-6 ai 36:8 41-2 60 
60—Prince Rupert.......... 26-7 | 22-7 | 20-7 | 13-3 | 11-2 17:7 25 25 22-5 38-2 41-5 55-7 





a. Price per single quart higher. b. Price in bulk lower. ce. Grocers’ quotations. 
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Fish Butter 
q = 

° ° o ro) ee Q Q 

© ® Te! 

a a a ra 7 3s jee .| 24 | 3 3 a 
Sgeaise | aes] 4 Sei @¢ | BS. |@g 3] es | 3 3k Be 
Q@ac| so.) 2ae| Bo ES | oo ae es} 3o | & a3 ne 
82a8 | B42 as| o2 om | Sea | ef [Stee] Ms] - AO 2 
wie lose |See| =f | =e |see| £8 |2885] £2 1% at PB 
SHS | daa | ats |] SA a }aQea}] ga j|geagt 8.0 2 HS og 
6) ty Es a : a ze a1 4 co = 6) 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 

16-8 23°97 15-7 11-3 48-0 17-8 17-5 21-4 15-4 11-0 39-7 
10-4 2550 |. ee. 10-0 43-4 13-5 14-1 16-2 16-1 10-3 41-9 
8 ZUR 5 1s cheek a] vacctees 44-7 13-2 14 15-6 15-2 10-12 4] 1 
10 PALI IA Ses. ied es 50 13-4 14:6 19-3 15-5 11b 40-1] 2 
12 250) ULES. ee lp embed 42-5 14-1 15 14-6 15-7 8c 41-713 
11-5 2605) (5. 2 ee, 10 43-3 12-7 12-5 17 16 11-84 41 4 
De a trad (Laehcazs come Ice A I 40 13°61) 08.65 15-6 16-7 10 42-8 | 5 
aioe Lactate Ct tetera acd t ole eit: 40 13-9 14-5 15-1 17-7 10 43-3 1 6 
Se ct ee ee Oi OR LE eee ee 50-0 12-8 15-0 17-0 15-9 9-0-10-0 40-0 | 7 
13-8 27°3 19-0} ...... 44.9 14-3 14-9 18-2 15-7 10-8 41-1 
13-8 Qe 2 tt eee. lt oadetos 46-2 14-2 15-2 16-3 16-1 10 41-71 8 
13 Sie EA Ud ae 42 14 14-4 22 15-2 12 41-719 
14:5 25-8 20h ill AR 51-2 14-7 16-5 19-8 15-7 11 41-3 |10 
PP saa ae 25 18 b Bue. . 40 14-1 13-5 14-8 15-7 10 39°8 /11 
14-7 25-1 9-2 8-4 51-2 12-7 16-3 14-9 15-4 10-2 38-8 
18 Pein ee Se de i Pe! | UR Eb 13 12-9 18-2 15-8 11 39-2 412 
11-2 25-9 10 8-5 48 8-6 16:5 13-8 15 lib 38-6 113 
18 SOm Ut kees..e Ot UES ee ee 15-2 18-2 15:3 15-4 1l-la 38-7 114 
Po eae 20M ee RL Pee Se ee ER ae 18 10-4 15 9 39-4 115 
12 22 10 10), HE eae aE eee. Ul Lee 14-5 15-2 9b 39-1 416 
Sree ALE eee Leche Snore cL dott ath RRM sce 18 18 15-8 15-4 9 38-4 {17 
Se ALE Me ReaD Be Seo Le oA Mloctipid Seeeee ecc apace sts olla. ate ee ests 11-9 16-5 9 39-1 118 
14-5 25-9 8-4 9-2 52-5 11-9 16-7 19-9 14-6 11-12 39-2 119 
5 ae 24 8-3 6-1 53 9-6 13-6 14-4 15-7 11 37°8 120 
15-5 23-4 18-9 9-1 53-6 17-3 17-2 24-7 15 11-3 39-8 
13-2 27°+4 16-2 SFO ile tee oo 19-4 15-5 24-8 14-9 11 39-4 }21 
ec ae 25 15 Ses hw 17 16 20-5 15-7 10 38-9 122 
15 27-5 PASE TE IE Sk ae 50 17-8 16 21-6 15-2 10 38-4 123 
PPE th a gee 22-5 15 HOI ROr 1 See ca A 17-5 16-3 25-2 14-3 10 39-3 124 
15 7 od al |e en PK ieee 50 17-8 14-8 26-3 16-8 11 39-2 125 
erick ZOD Vice eee lisse ee. 50 15 18 23 13-8 lib 39-7 126 
Se. De es WOES: Ws fee eee eee ore « 18 18-7 25°5 16-2 11 40-8 |27 
16-3 28-8 21-3 11 CO eee. 21 29-9 14-6 13 40-3 }28 
Pi ts IAD de ce 18 Pisatete are clita Bea ote: « 17-4 16 28-2 15-4 12 40 29 
me. 23M HE Ree Lh deme | toute, 17-2 18 26-8 13-7 12 39-3 130 
18 28-3 9a 1s ME 60 16-5 17 28-6 13-8 12 40-2 131 
>, ee 18 BA Bae ANY I, 16-4 16-5 29-7 14-3 11 39-9 132 
sine s.s 22 ety Reo oll go eee a MEE ok 15 18-3 27°6 15-5 11 40-1 {33 
LT yy ae AN a Ri A BR 17-3 15 23-3 14-2 cw 39-3 134 
15 25-5 1925 13. 2PaE: 50 15 16 24-1 14-5 11 39-7 135 
Bea eed oom e eo cee eta oll de Me the Pas Retie< 3 15 17 22-1 13-6 11 39-5 [36 
Sota eee 23-5 15 Hey ae ae 40 18 16-7 25-3 14-1 11 39°3 (37 
12-2 20 S37 43. . 50 16-2 17-2 26°8 15 11 39-7 138 
cena 22 TSA, (5. eR es Owe. 17:3 16-9 29-8 14-7 11 41-3 139 
Se eee eid ele OA a ae Le ee od ao gist siti dve Seema sel 16 22-2 27-3 14-1 11 39 40 
15 22-5 20-8 75 60 17-5 17-7 25-1 13-5 12 88-5 {41 
15 23 QUIS MN cote wee lige ee. 16-7 16°5 26-2 14-8 11 39-8 {42 
ASCII Ie Bophot Ai) BOBO OB aUes eae eb usa 18 18 22-7 13-7 11 40-2 143 
seca tetns a PAA al RD ey LEER ich ba es 20 18 23-7 15-7 12 40-6 |44 
16-5 20-6 19-2 10 65-1 18-9 14-6 19-5 16-4 14 39-9 145 
16-4 23-3 QE 1 de See Ass 51-7 AG: hema 20-3 17-2 10 41-4 146 
17-6 24 PAVE he tp 60 19-5 19-6 16-6 17-5 14-3a 40-3 |47 
14 19-7 FOCAL eee ON 1 be a 16-5 16-6 24-8 16-2 12 40-2 148 
Pe eer 22 20 A EES ot IO Chee Meee 20 17-9 21-7 15-9 11 40-4 {49 
18 23-7 V3.8) hea aie. 19 17-8 23-4 15-2 11 40-3 {50 
19-8 22-8 17-0 13-0 fo. Fev: 22 18-0 24-2 14-2 9.2 38-9 
19-6 23-6 17 1 gh Ae [C Gek ae 21-5 18-6 28-9 13-8 10 38-7 151 
20 oe Widener meee. cL te gem ers Liate, eee 22-7 17-4 19-5 14-6 8-3a 39-1 152 
23°90 23-1 9-7 gL ey Ue ee ee 23°6 18-9 17-6 14-6 11-8 38-2 
22-1 22-8 10-6 (303 Hie 8 22-8 17-9 15-8 14-2 12 38-1 153 
24 24 TOR [a Beene lee pao e 17-7 17-6 15 M1 38-7 154 
22-1 22 8-6 15a ps. eS. * 23 19-1 17-7 14-8 12 37-7 155 
23-7 23-4 9-5 Toae pa.eenes. 25 20-7 19-4 14-5 12 38-1 156 
22-1 22-2 11-6 1355 ee, 23°2 20-6 20-0 15-5 10-8 37-4 
25 23 1 a TEAR Sasa tee (oe 25 23-3 15 15-5 iit 36-9 157 
22-5 21-9 11 1 i te og ee 21-5 19 19-5 16-3 10 39 58 
20 21 1 VT Ne Bick een he i were 22-4 19-8 21-3 16 11 36-7 159 
22-8 22-6 SBD Waterse Rot alae ne Ober’ 22-3 20-7 28-4 14-9 11 37-5 |60 
20 22-5 LOS ZA. etehenslaete te ce 25 20 15-7 15 Ly 36-8 161 
18-4 22-0 13-2 10 On (ah pa eee 22-6 20-4 24-5 16-9 11-6 40-6 
20 25 13 Bi) peceg. ts 23-5 24 20-5 17 10 39-4 162 
20 25 12-5 ia a eae 25 22 22-6 18-2 12-5a 40-4 163 
22-7 28-3 14-2 OR Vi BS «achat 22-5 21-3 24 18 12-5a 39-2 164 
15-1 Ot BA Ree Seoul ss 21-9 18-6 22-4 15-1 10 40-1 165 
14-6 LY AGY An ea oe SI alae as 22 16-8 23-8 14-7 10 39-7 166 
13-2 OR Is icici ER (eI ie ae 23 19-3 24-7 16-4 12-5a 41-2 167 
lever eepers cll ctatete mes ool [isters emiate s liste Merson olidete hove olicbeauae ave 22 36-7 17 lla 41-6 168 
Sreetetmeie LEP IS Briere ae 10"). eee o: 20 19-3 21-5 18-4 14-3a 43-1 169 
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‘. o ey 2 Canned Vegetables 
g =I 3 oe = g 
| a a 60 Q. =e & a 
3a e ga = bane) g2 79 an ze 
LOCALITY Bee a rs mee iP a |poae ihe 3 
#8 a 5 ABQ!) @ ee £ B ae, - 
ie ee Bi 2 sh ie Th Os on | os ds od So | 23 
5 Rs) 5:2 CA yg of Ad = om 25 ao No 
$3 | 33 | 38 | 282] $2 | se | 82] 8 | de] ES 
4 @ og Sa | Sa0 oO & 2a em om Sa 
rs) s ete a 3 S eB a 5 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (average)...............-. 23:7 7-2al 15-9 4-4 5-7 8-2 10-8 11-4 11-4 11-4 
Nova Scotia (average)............... 23-1 7-2 16-7 5-0 5-7 7-6 12-3 11-8 11-4 11-5 
T= SVANCY cine «ste wel e oes gale oe 23-1 8 18 4-9 5:7 7-4 12 11-7 11-6 11-4 
2—New Glasgow...........ecee-- 22-5 7°3 16-5 5 5-8 7-1 13 11-1 10-6 10-6 
B=—Am hergt.). 2. fe. sie... 5 ales 21-9 7°3 15 5 5-5 7-1 11-7 11 11 11 
EET STDs 5. URINE Lt aE IER a es. 8 AONE 24 6-6-7 17-7 4-9 5-8 8-6 12-7 12-1 10-9 11 
B= WINGASOL AM: os des ches ce bees 22-2 | 7-3-8b 17 5-3 5-7 7-7 11-7 12-7 12-5 12-9 
PESO UN Te ts Ve ABIPER ER 2 Cia SRM Bere 24-8} 6-7-3 15-7 5 5:8 7:7 12-6 12-4 11-5 12 
7—P.H.1.—Charlottetown......... 22-5 8-0 18-0 4-9 5-7 G4 13-1 11-8 12-0 12-1 
New Brunswick (average).......... 23-4. 7-9 16-7 4-8 5:9 7°6 13-4 12-2 11-6 11-7 
B= NFONCEONIC ES os fo 2 ge olen Slo eies « 23°3 8 16°3 4-8 5-7 8-6 15 11-5 11-4 11-4 
0= Saint Jolines cd... 6bh.e ede Be 23-7 | 6-7-3 19-1 4-7 5-9 7-7 13 11-5 10-9 11-4 
10—Fredericton 22-4 8 15 4-9 6:3 7-1 14-1 12-3 11-1 11-6 
H--Bathurstaws $. a8. 24-2 8-7b} 16:3 4-9 5-7 7 11-5 13:5 12-9 12-2 
Quebec (average) 21-8 5-9 13-7 4-3 5-6 6-5 10-7 9-6 11-0 10-5 
HZ QUeEDeCE rae ae Ne oe hha Se I os 24:3 | 5-9-5ce] 13-8 4-6 5-8 7 10-2 9-7 10-5 10-4 
18——Mhree RVers. 6 ccs des tdducle. 22-7 | 5-3-6 14-3 4-9 5-9 7°3 12-1 10-1 11-3 11-2 
14—Sherbrooke................00-- 22 6 12-7 4-2 5-8 6-1 11-8 9-7 10-8 10-6 
AD ASGT OL thie cy hale sie’ diets! salle « 20-9 4.7 13-5 3-4 5 6 9-5 &-8 10-8 10-2 
16—St: Hyacinthe...............-. 19-7 5-3 13-6 4-1 5-8 6-7 10-4 9-3 11-6 10-4 
De Shh Dobe ics i) Oe tmaas s Ueeeen 20-8 4-7 14-2 4-1 5-2 6-5 10 9-4 11-6 10-6 
18—Thetford Mines................ 22-2 6 12-8 4-8 5-5 5-4 10:3 10 11-8 10-6 
19—-Montrealiyiysa: jee eae Se. 22-6] 6-7-3 14-9 4:6 5-5 7-2 9-6 9-6 10-6 10 
PAV a GiB REM ec us oC ame MLO ROI NBA 21-1 |5-3-7-3 13-6 4-4 5:6 6-1 12 9-7 10 10-3 
Ontario— (average. )...........0.006- 23°5 6-9 15-5 3:7 5:5 8-8 10-9 16-9 10-9 11-6 
Di=-Otta waste doce Soo a meme. 22-3 7:3 13-9 5 6 8-5 11-2 10 10-4 10-7 
22-—Brockville.. iii... Gasca. eee 21-9 6-7 13 4-6 5-4 8-3 12-1 10-4 10-9 10-6 
Jd TRIN STOM BM ch Aeicie@idier che A Bho eteat 21-6 | 6-6-7 14-2 4-2 5 7-9 11-1 10-4 10-1 10-1 
BAe OVAL Osa: a vchevsse aeicisid ete! 21-7 6 14-2 3-4 5-2 8-1 10-1 10-1 10-1 10:1 
25—Peterborough............0..06. 22:9 | 6-6-7 16-6 3-2 5-3 8-5 10-2 10:4 10 10-2 
2G O SELA Wek SS Btu wahetiaalcves slic teats 23-9 |6-7-7°3 16-3 3-1 5-7 8-2 10 10-4 10-4 10°5 
DTT Heal hares fore’ ol aval) b-dhavats es 22-7 6-7 18 3°3 5-1 8-2 10-6 10-7 11-1 11-6 
PSN OFONEO s aisiaseistevers dchererelqio eae 25-2 7:3 16-9 3°3 5-5 9 10-2 10-4 10-5 10-5 
29—Niagara Falls.................. 23 7-3 15-7 83-5 5-7 8-7 10-7 10 10-7 10-6 
30—St. Catharines...............-. 23 7-3 16-6 3-1 6-1 10 11-7 10-1 10-4 10-2 
B1=— Hamilton ohdecadieacesec 26-3 |6-7-7-3 16-3 3-1 5-4 8-3 9-9 10-7 10-5 10-6 
So DrantlOrdwyy iis teas daescs ois ee 24-2 7-3 17-7 2-9 5-2 9:5 10 10-7 10-2 10-4 
a Gree HEN re Al ee ae 25-9 7°3 16-7 3-1 5-2 9-1 10-9 11:3 10-7 10-8 
BA— Guelph i 98 ie te ise idievew dolls Biles 24-5 6:7 16-4 2-9 5-4 9-5 10-6 10-4 10-6 11-7 
35—Kitchener.......... 25-1 7-3 16-4 3 5-6 9-1 10-7 10-5 10-7 11-1 
36—Woodstock 22-3 6-7 13-7 2-7 5 9-2 9-7 11-2 10-5 10-6 
BT SEraAvlOld wa) oo toe aden cdeiicleaeet 24-1 16-7-7-3 15-5 3 5-6 9-3 11-5 11-2 10-5 11 
SO WONGONS AE... choi c Ceteicncie eee 23-6 16-7-7-3 16-8 3-1 5:3 8-9 10-8 11-5 11 10-8 
B9=—Sb; Dhomas...)j.cs dhe ec hase. 23-9 | 6-6-7 18-7 3-4 5-4 9-6 12-3 11-7 11-2 10-9 
40—-C@hathameis bo didersieneclefinte s 22-5 6 15-2 3-1 5-5 8-7 10 11-4 11-6 11-7 
Bi——WAnASOr assis a fale eibidhec! alcie oO? 21-8 |6-7-7°-3 15-5 8:5 5 7°6 10-3 10-7 10-7 10-8 
Bo ALT e ae sy See Siete Sto Me 23-5 16-7-7°3 15-8 2-9 5-9 9-1 11-6 11-7 11-5 10-7 
43—Owen Sound...........c.eeeee- 22-9 6-7 14-7 3 5-2 8-9 11-2 10-3 10:3 10-3 
44— North Bayicie vei s fides is de cls Seles 26-4 |6-7-7°3 15 5-1 6 g-4 12-2 11-7 12-2 12 
£5 SULT. Sie ois ces Meas she WC 22-3 73 13 4-9 6-1 8-4 12 1ie2 12 12 
€6—-Gobal tein. sels ca Me Ons 23°6 6-7 14 5-5 5-8 8-9 11-7 12-1 12-3 12-3 
47—Timmins...... re ean Pees Ge 23-8 6-7 12-2 5 6-2 9-3 11-8 12 11-9 11-7 
48—Sault Ste. Marie............... 22:9 | 6-6-7 13-9 4-7 5-7 9-5 11-5 11-8 11-8 11-9 
49-—Port, Arthur. ih ice cih os 4. ce tate 22-6 16-7-7:3 17 4-8 6 9 11 11-7 11-4 11-4 
60—Hort, William...) shied. dete 23-1 |6-7-7-3 14°3 4-9 5-7 8-7 10-4 11-3 11-9 11-8 
Manitoba (average)................. 25-1 7:0 15:8 4-9 6-0 9-5 10-4 13-0 12-0 12-4 
H1—= Winniper ie oe.d. « dale socks bases 25:9 | 6-4-8 17-5 4-9 5-7 9 9-8 12-7 12-1 12-3 
D2 BLANCO Le...s bode Be nino ote She saes 24-3 16-4-7-1 14 4-8 6-3 10 11 13°3 11-9 12-4 
Saskatchewan (average)............ 24-0 7:3 15-9 4-4 6-0 9-1 10-7 13-2 12-0 12-4 
BB ering 9 stp .is Wecide ie ste ee Ot « 24-7 | 7-2-8 | 18 4-8 6-2 9-2 9-8] 13-3 |) 210:0 |) 114 
564—Prince Albert................-. 24-2 6-4 14-7 4-6 5-9 8-2 11-4 13-6 13 13-2 
55-—Saskatoon7.2 5... slclec le Gece - 22:5. Aa lek Te | ea 4-8 6 9-5 10-5 12-6 11:8 12-5 
D6-=MO08E6! JaWer. os bo cfele oe ele beluide 24-4 g 15 4.7 6 9-5 10:9 13-2 12:3 12-4 
Alberta (average)................... 25°38 7-8 16-4 4-9 5-9 8-5 10-3 12-6 11-5 11-8 
6/—Medicine; Hat... .. stejc.s sts aeevn : 27:3 8 15 5 5-9 8-7 10-1 12-9 11-1 10-6 
§68—Drumbheller....i. 04... 0.5.00.- 25 6-8-8 |........ 4-9 6-2 8-4 10-8 12-7 11-9 12-5 
59—Edmonton 24-2 | 7-2-8 16-2 4:8 6-3 8-4 10-6 12-6 12-3 12-6 
BO=-Calgarys:Ags bos doles. de teen: 26-8 8 18 5 5-7 9 9-7 12-6 11 12-1 
61—Lethbridge,., <b ..4ecd. cee 23-3 Sh ee lees 5 5-2 7°8 10-2 12 i il 
British Columbia (average)......... 26-3 9-5 19-3 5-4 6-4 7:6 8-5 13-0 12-6 12-8 
OP reHarnias:. sigs 5. 2h Magee Glee ate: 26 10 18 5-2 6-5 8-4 9-5 12-6 13-1 12-8 
63— Nelson Nt OE SMe ee He ae oa 25-6 10 19 5-8 6-5 7:8 9-7 14 14-2 14 
Ae erat bid... state kehe oad Ue 24-6 10 16:5 5-7 6-2 8 8-8 13-5 13-5 13-8 
65—New Westminster.............. 27-9 | 9-9-6 19 5-2 6+1 6-8 7:6 12-4 11-7 12-4 
66—Vancouver........cecccecceeces 26 9-9-6 20-1 5-2 6-1 a 7-8 12-4 11-2 11-6 
GI=-VICtOM ae e156 « alec ole os de Some. 26-9 9 20:3 5-3 6-4 7-6 7°8 12-9 12 12-1 
GS—- Nanaimo... . ob « able oo dso aes 28-8 Op fe eee. 5-2 7 7°5 9-1 12 11-8 12-1 
69—Prince Rupert................. 24-9 9-10 22-5 5:5 6-2 7-4 7:9 14 13-3 13-6 





a. Chain stores, etc., sell bread, undelivered, at lower prices in most of the cities. b. Grocers’ quotations. 
c. Including fancy hread. 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF APRIL, 1938 





q Potatoes Apples ee 
- Ss i 48 4 Z e 
3 a ei s | 8@ |s4 8 > : s 
z a z Re ee ua Bs i Fs fa cs B 
*) = aS id nok) oO 2 os 83 on “5 
Ps 2 5 ao fe) om se oo As Jou AAS} ie an 
Bol AS 3 3 Sea | Be Ao | @ 4 of 2.0 Bk Eee) afte) 
ween | i See Se hee Baro ete [eke 21) ee em 38 ce Pio 
Zee] 6d | & = Sot 2. i eo (eee ee i ga q~ ae 
aoe 2o a $3 2o SH 2s Ba5 al ge =A Ho Bo 
5° & ah a oy 2a 5.2 2a aot 5 2, aa ae 6m 
aa) ) Ay a cm cs Ay ei 6) S ie = 6) 
cents cents $ cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
5-5 6-4 901 19-5 21-5 15-6 11-0 16-9 15-1 59-2 17-4 53-8 43-7 
5-4 7-3 912 18-9 19-6 14-6 11-6 16-1 15-0 61-9 17-3 57-0 47-8 
4-7 8 963 O88 cg. so 13-9 12 15-1 14 Dice BOS ee 17-3 49 48-6} 1 
5 7-6 95 19-6 20 14 11-7 15-4 14 55 17-4 55 44-6 | 2 
5 6-6 882 18 19-2 16 11-7 15-6 14-3 60 15-2 59 47-5 | 3 
5-9 7-1 853 17-3 20° Ort. oe. ae es 12-5 17-1 16-2 72°5 17-7 61-7 49-7 | 4 
6-3 7-2 875 1A aah coed eae Pan sk Pe ak ll 17 De GL Dio castes 18-2 58 48-3 | 5 
5:6 7-4 95 19-8 18-3 14-6 10-9 16-2 15-5 60 18-2 59-5 48 6 
‘5: 4-5 610 15-0 18-4 20-0 12:3 16-1 V4 OF een ae 18-3 49-0 46-8 | 7 
5-5 7% 7164 17-3 19-6 14-2 11-5 16-2 14-4 50-2 16-6 57-9 50-0 
5-2 7-6 844 17-7 22-5 14-4 12 15-8 GUS ARN A I yal AEE Ca Gee apis na ee 52-2] 8 
5-6 7-7 724 17-3 20-8 14-3 11-3 16-2 13-8 51-5 16-2 54-5 51-8 | 9 
5-8 7:5 777 16-8 20 14-5 11-7 16-5 14 49 16-5 59-3 46 =|10 
5-2 7-8 712 17-5 15 13-7 11 16-3 14-8 50 17-7 60 SOW eh 
5-2 7-4 830 17-6 24-4 13-7 11-3 16-3 14-2 64-2 17-5 57-5 42-7 
6-2 7-1 794 17-9 24 14-3 12-2 17-5 14-2 85-8 20-2 66-8 43-8 |12 
5-1 7°9 79 18-7 23-7 14-5 10-8 15-5 14-4 48-7 17°3 55 45 13 
5 7:7 859 18-6 27-5 14-7 11-7 17-3 15-5 48-8 19-1 62 43-5 {14 
5-8 8-5 744 1 at ONS Btete we 12-6 10 15-7 13-6 61-7 17-3 50 42 15 
4-6 7 731 GSES: 1) A ah Uae 13-2 11-6 15-8 POO teas, cee 17 58 40-9 |16 
5-2 8 839 16-1 20 12-5 12-7 16-4 13-3 70 16-2 57-5 44-4 17 
4-5 7 1-004 20:6 30 14-5 10 17-3 13:3 65 EGG fil clays A 44-2 |18 
5:3 6-6 872 17-3 23-8 13-8 11-2 16-7 13-6 86-5 17-4 58:5 40-4 }19 
5-1 7-2 833 18-4 21-8 13-6 11-2 14-9 16-3 46°7 16-3 52 40-3 |20 
5-1 6-4 823 18-1 21-4 15-5 11-0 16-8 15-5 56-6 16-5 54-8 42-2 
4-8 7-1 902 20-6 25-6 13-9 10-8 16-4 16-2 54-5 17-2 56-7 42-2 |21 
5 7°4 908 20-3 26:7 15 10+1 17-6 15 50 16-6 60 44-6 |22 
5-4 6-9 93 19-8 QE Gi. ae. we jl 17 14-2 47 16-5 54°3 42 |23 
5-5 6-1 868 17-8 DEST Oe. wee, 11-2 16-2 14-7 51:5 15 48 41-2 |24 
5 6-4 738 15-1 21-2 15 10-2 16-8 14-7 55-6 16°7 56-1 41-2 125 
5:5 6-5 674 15-2 Oe ee es ee ae 12-4 17 1D) Ra a ae 16-5 59 42-2 126 
5-2 6-2 663 15 21-7 13-7 9-5 16-7 15-3 69 16-7 54-7 41-7 |27 
4-9 5-9 702 15-4 PAV ETT BAD aa 9-6 16-9 15-4 57-4 15-7 57 42 28 
6-1 6-1 816 17-2 10 37 (Be 9-9 17-4 15-1 61-3 16-5 52 42-9 129 
5-7 6-7 702 14-3 JRS\GB 0) es eae 10-4 17-1 15-4 60 14-5 46 41-9 |30 
5-4 6-4 684 15-9 DAB B's Bebe: sake 11-1 16-6 1S WN 30-1, aR 14-7 60 40-4 131 
4-9 6-3 735 14-5 QE A wk 11-6 17-1 14-7 51-7 15-9 52-8 41-4 132 
4-8 6-3 60 14-3 20) eae: B 9-7 16-6 15 60 17-2 55 39-7 133 
5-4 5-8 646 13-7 TREY ELA eS ae 11 16-6 15-5 65 15-5 59 40-6 134 
5:3 6-6 671 15-3 18-6 15 10:5 16-8 Poe QU. ter eae 0 ec Fn FS 40 {385 
4-5 5-6 73 16-7 VE Tht ee ea 11-8 16-2 ge a a Se 6 you Nan ape 39-7 136 
4-3 6 677 14-4 Om Gt} eh eee 10 17-4 MDD Aleve see eee ate 16-4 61 40-7 137 
4-6 6-1 709 15-3 LGB eats ee ke 11-2 16-4 14-7 49 15-7 56:5 40-9 |38 
5-1 6-8 88 17-3 20: Sint ie S, 11-2 16-7 14-9 43-7 G8) fark eeioicleernere 41-7 139 
4:3 5-3 817 17-3 PG ie| ee Reree 10-4 16-2 5S a 16-7 58-5 41-7 |40 
4-2 4-8 767 14-7 GON aiken. o. 10-7 15-9 POOR AG Dude cdiesrnsens 41-6 141 
5-9 5-7 798 16-6 NGG | UN ae 10:9 16-7 ND Gale. Hee on te OR eR 42-8 |42 
4-8 6-5 669 14-4 LSS. sean. Be: 11-3 16-8 15-1 54 18 55 41 143 
5 7 90 22: PAL aks: ape ee ae 13 15 15 59 TS eBay an cua 44 |44 
5-1 7-1 1-00 22-7 25 16-8 11-8 17-2 17-6 59°7 16 52-1 44-5 145 
5-1 7:3 1-249 35 25 16-7 12-2 17-7 184 64-6 18-5 53-2 46-7 146 
5-2 7-6 | 1-333 SO;AMIS . £2.43 16-4 12-2 17-5 17-2 66-5 18-4 54-8 46 =|47 
5-6 6-7 945 20-7 25 17-5 11-5 17-3 15-8 50 17-1 55 44-3 |48 
5-1 6-4 979 21-1 31-2 15-8 11-9 17-1 18 57:8 16-6 47-8 43-3 |49 
5 6°7 987 19-9 15 14-5 11-7 18 16-8 57-7 16-6 49-5 44-4 |50 
5°8 5-4 668 Aa Gell, sc), ae eke 14-1 10-7 17-5 15-4 63-7 17-8 49-5 43-4 
5-9 5-2 62 146 GAL ck Seloke 15-7 10-4 17-7 15-2 62-6 17-5 44 42°, 15] 
5:6 5:5 716 DA GA)!, ... ou setts 12-5 11 17°3 15:5 64:8 18-1 50:9 44-8 |52 
5-9 6-3 | 1-113 Boris ck weiss 17-7 10-7 17-1 15-4 63-3 19-4 50-4 46-4 
5-5 6 1-05 OR oa 1s |e 19 10-4 17-3 14-7 64-4 18-7 51:4 46-6 |53 
6-4 6-9 | 1-28 PEAS 10 A a Ge 18 10-5 18-2 16-1 63:7 21-4 51-1 46-8 |54 
5-7 6:3 1-05 BOO, ck Setox 15-7 11-1 17-3 15-2 64-1 19-2 48-9 45-9 155 
5:8 6-1 1-07 Dp Aae i Seay Se SEs 18 10-9 15-6 15-5 60-9 18-2 50-2 46-2 |56 
5-6 5-8 809 pC ors (ee Se 17-3 10-5 18-1 15-7 61-0 20-6 51-4 44-3 
5-2 5-3 918 DO Bl. a aaere 20-3 10-9 18-2 15-7 60-5 19-7 56:3 45-2 |57 
6-2 6-4 | 1-02 Daron. ck dike 15 10 18 15-7 65-7 22-5 53 45 |58 
6-3 6-1 603 LAR Sk, ake 16-7 10-8 17-8 15-8 60-1 19-9 50-1 44-6 |59 
5-4 5-5 934 oO Misch scale coke a 10-6 17-9 15-3 57:5 20 49-7 44-7 {60 
5 5-5 57 Sy 5 ae Ste sl PP a 10-4 18-5 16 61 21 48 42 161 
6-8 4-7 | 1-385 BSP BME. aah deen 19-1 10-2 17-8 14:5 59-1 18-2 49-0 42-2 
6-8 4-3 1-15 DD) wile. c28. wat ake 20 12-4 19-3 16-5 62:5 20-7 58-7 46 162 
7-8 4-7} 1-50 DO- DAN. «uh. eteel|'s «ekiuiade 10-3 19-2 15-6 63-5 20:4 53-5 47-7 163 
7°3 3-8 | 1-48 Aye! "1 GAMO! By 20 9 18-7 15 62-5 20-5 52-3 45 164 
5-4 4-9 1-12 DY. Var: 51 a PO 16-5 9-7 16-6 13-1 54-2 16-4 34-6 37-3 |65 
5-8 4-8} 1-15 Dae SAT (| We Oe Se | A Va 9-2 16 13-7 54:5 15-5 42-8 38-7 166 
6-2 5-1 | 1-32 DH (St) VE, Se | WS OP EP 9-5 17-1 13-2 58-7 16-1 45-8 38-1 |67 
8-1 5 1-44 26> Ta. ck ha BML oc splat ae 11-7 16-8 13-6 57-5 17 48 42-5 168 
6°6 5-1 1-92 S6u THe ib dates 20 9-8 18-3 15-2 59 19-2 47 42 169 
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ao) i 
ins. Hv Ble |. 3 : 
+” 4 3 =O : < be $2 gy 
Bi Si Weel pean eel) oe Z iS g8 228 
LOCALITY | 3 Se We) (eee ee ley ge 21) E gy | 328 
Si Sh Sel hes qa ape ao oO. Rey rae m— . x pet ey 
$4| eS] os] 85 [see] se 144] oh] gf | 28 | S31 gfe 
eS|ah/ee] 98 [888] so |2e| 28 | 32 | 28 | #2] $58 
fag o Oo om r 
S*12"18"] B= |8 Sa 9S aaa Oe 6) RB B a 
cents | cents} cents} cents |cents| cents | cents} cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (average)..... 6-6 | 6-4] 34-7 58-1 | 19-7 13-9 | 2-6 37°2 49-1 11-6 5-0 14-515 
Nova Scotia (average)....| 6:5] 6-1] 39-7 58-6 | 19-2 9-9| 2-8 39-9 38-4 12-2 5-0 15-009 
1—Sydney............ 6-5 | 6-2} 40 59-5 | 19-8 10-6 | 2-7 42 42-5 12-3 YT | Ree ee Rae 
2—New Glasgow...... 6-5 | 6:3 | 41-7 57 20-5 9-4] 2-9 40 34 12-6 Bae sod. Se. a. 
38—Ambherst........... 6-5 | 6 40 60-7 | 19-2 9-5 | 2-6 38-3 36:5 12 LTP a ee ace ee 
4—Halifax............. 6-2 | 6-1 | 34-5 56-2 | 20-2 10 3-1 40 40 12-6 5-2 15-00 
5—Windsor............ 6-5 | 6-1 | 39-7 58-7 | 17-2 9-7} 2-6 40 41-5 11-3 Biphal ts ts Sloss « 
G—Ururo tie ee. cece 6-6} 6-1] 42 59-2 | 18 10 2-8 37-6 35-6 12:5 it Bets ae oo Bene 
7—P.E.L.-Charlottetown| 6:3 | 5-9 | 40-5 58-9 | 17-1 15-1} 2-5 41-9 37-9 12-3 5-0 16-000 
New Brunswick (average).| 6-7 | 6-4 | 40-6 59-0 | 19-5 10-6 | 2-8 39-8 37-6 12-1 5-0 15-600 
8—Moncton........... 6-5] 6 41-7 60 19-3 10-6 | 2-8 44.] 38-3 12-6 5-1 g 
9—Saint John......... 6-6 | 6:3 | 39-6 57-7 | 19-1 10 2-8 42-7 37-7 12-3 5-1 15-00 
10—Fredericton........ 6-9 | 6-6} 40-2 58-3 | 17-7 10-6 | 2-5 32-3 34-5 11-2 BRL so,.0s Aen 
11—Bathurst........... 6-8} 6:5 | 40-8 60 21-7 11-2 | 2-9 40 40 12-2 Bo Sil OF es « 
Quebec (average)........ 6-1] 5-9} 33-9 56-1 | 20-4 12:9 | 2-6 41-3 49-1 10-5 4-9 13-875 
2—Quebec...........6. 6 5-8 | 31-9 60-9 | 21-1 15-5 | 2-4 42-1 50 10-1 4-9 13-50 
13—Three Rivers.......] 6:3] 6 37-8 62-4 | 22 14-8] 2-5 45 60 11-5 5-1 14-00 
14—Sherbrooke........ 6 5-9 | 32-3 59-7 | 20-6 10-6] 3 44-5 46-3 10-9 5 14-50 
15 —-Sorele oe. ee cieh 6 5-8 | 33 50-8 | 20-6 10-5 | 2-2 35 50 9-2 BieQuil ait Mees 6 
16—St. Hyacinthe... 6-1] 6 35-7 46-9 | 17-1 13 2-7 37°5 43-7 10-4 5 13-00 
17—St. Johns........... 6 6 31 50-8 | 18-6 13-4 | 2-7 42 46:7 11 5 13-50 
18—Thetford Mines... 6-3] 6 34-7 57-5 | 20-3 12-6 | 2-7 42 40 10-5 CIB AN Be Rl RS. Sea 
19—Montreal........... 5-8} 5-8 | 35-2 58-3 | 19-4 13-2} 2-4 43-9 51-7 10-4 5 414-00-14-25 
20— Hw eo a Ee 6 6 33-4 57-8 | 23-6 12-1] 2-7 39-3 53-3 10-8 4-9 14-50 
Ontario (average) 6-5 | 6-4] 34-7 61-7 | 19-4 12-0 | 2-4 33°2 49-6 10-9 4-9 14-196 
1—Ottawa...... Sle Aig Oe 1 | F529 8422 62 19-3 13-2} 2-6 39-2 54-1 10-4 5 14-50 
22—Brockville......... 6-21 6 32-2 61-4 | 23 10 2-7 38-4 46-3 10-6 5-2 13-00 
23— Kingston........... 6-3] 6 34-2 55-9 | 19-2 11-8 | 2-9 38-1 41-7 10-2 4-9 14-00 
b4—sRelleville.ii.... J). 6-4] 6-3 | 35-3 61-1 | 20-7 10-3 | 2-4 30-4 46 10-3 4-9 14-00 
25—Peterborough...... 6-3 | 6-2 | 35-9 61-2 | 18-1 12-5} 2-5 36-1 49-3 10-4 5-4 14-75 
26—Oshawa............ 6-1] 6 37-2 58-8 | 18-3 11-4] 2-4 31-8 50 11 4-6 13-75 
27—Orillia. .o.23. 00.04. 6-3 | 6-3 | 34-0 61-7 | 19-8 10 2-4 35 47-7 10 4-7 14-50 
28—Toronto............ 6-1] 6 36-9 61-5 | 16-5 11 2-4 33-7 46-9 10 4-7 13-25 
29—Niagara a poe 6-7] 6-5 | 36 65-2 | 20-7 11-6} 2-1 34-9 60 10-7 4-8 |12-00-13-00g 
30—St. Catharines... 6-6] 6-4] 35-7 65 19-1 10-8 | 2-5 87-5 49-7 11-1 5-5 13-25¢ 
81—Hamilton.......... 6-1] 6 34-4 61-2 | 18-9 10-4 | 2 30-9 45 9-9 5 13-50 
82—Brantford.......... 6-2 | 6-2 | 36-9 63-6 | 18 10-6 | 2-2 33-2 49-4 10-1 5-1 13-50 
Bo-—~Galt. hs, .an... lk 6-6 | 6-4] 29-5 62-5 | 17 11-3 | 2 33°3 51-7 11 4-8 14-00 
34—Guelph...........5. 6-2} 6-1 | 35-4 60-8 | 18-8 10-1} 2-4 39-7 50 10-4 5 14-00 
35—Kitchener..........| 6°3 | 6:3 | 32 61-9 | 21-1 10-8 | 2-2 35-8 43-3 10-2 4-5 14-00 
36—Woodstock......... 6:7} 6:5 | 38-2 54-7 | 19 10 2-4 33°7 44-5 10-7 5-2 14-00 
37—Stratford........ee. 6-4] 6-2 | 35-2 61-8 | 19-2 11-5 | 2-6 37-8 49-8 10-6 5-4 13-50 
388—London............ 6-5 | 6-3 | 38 60-6 | 17-9 12-1] 2-2 35-6 41-2 10-2 4-8 14-00 
89—St. Thomas........ 6-6 | 6-6} 35-3 62-1 | 19 12-2} 2-3 38 53°6 10-7 5-5 13-50 
40—Chatham.......... 6-7 | 67 | 38-6 55 15 173) I BS ea ae 33-3 60 10 4-5 g 
41—Windsor...... pat af he 6 6 29-6 60-2 | 17-5 10-6 {| 1-9 30-4 50 10-1 4-6 13-75 
42—Sarnia........ccce5 6-8 | 6-9 | 35-2 64-4 | 17-4 10-7} 1-6 33-1 53-3 10-3 5 14-50 
43—Owen ten 6-3 | 6-3 | 40-7 59-9 | 18-8 10-2 | 2-3 30°5 45 10-2 5-2 14-00 
44—North Bay... 7-3 | 6-5 | 40 65 19 15 2-8 40 1 bah eee 13 4-7 16-00 
45—Sudbury........... 6-7 | 6-5} 33-1 67-2 | 22-3 14-8} 2-6 85 60 13-5 5 16-25 
46-—Cobalt) icc. on) TD 07. 32-6 65 21-3 14-9 | 2-7 32 48-3 13 Rickie ane 
47—Timmins........... 7 6-8 | 36-1 62-8 | 21-8 15-6 | 2-9 37-2 CSG) 5 17-50 
48—Sault Ste. Marie....| 6-7] 6-6 | 29-7 67-8 | 20-4 14-4] 2-5 33-6 58 12-9 4-6 14-00 
49—Port Arthur........ 6-5 | 6-4] 32-2 61-5 | 21-9 15-3 | 2-5 33-9 54 12-4 5 15-00 
50—Fort William.......} 6:6} 6-6] 33 58-9 | 21-8 14-3 | 2-4 42-5 45 11 4-7 15-00 
Manitoba (average). BK Ue 7:0} 6-9 | 32-5 64-1 | 19-5 12-8 | 2-6 31-6 59-4 13-5 5-3 20-000 
51—Winnipeg........... 6-9] 7 32-8 52-9 | 17-8 11-3 | 2:5 31-5 60 12-7 5-5 18-50 
52—Brandon........... 7-1} 6-8 | 32-2 55-3 | 21-2 14-3 | 2-7 31-7 58-7 14-2 5 21-50 
Saskatchewan (average)| 7:2 | 7-5 | 33-3 53-4 | 20-3 19-6 | 2-8 35°6 54-8 13-7 CO) ae I oo IO 
58—Regina...........0. 6-9} 8 32-4 54-8 | 18-3 19-2a] 2-8 34-7 57-3 13-3 AoGi so ch Nee oes 
Oi tear Albert...... 7:3 | 7:3 | 34-4 56 20-8 20-9a} 2-9 42-5 55 14 ie Ney See cas eae 
55—Saskatoon.......0« 7-5 | 7-5 | 33-2 54-5 | 20-1 19-la] 2-6 82-5 56-7 14-2 BRB ce ob See ote 
56—Moose Jaw......... 6-9] 7 33-2 56-2 | 22 19-2a] 2-9 32-8 50 13-3 0 ok tee eo SA 
Alberta (average)........ 6-9 | 6-8 | 29-6 52-2 | 19-4 18-1 | 2-8 33-9 54-4 13-9 SF eA 
57—Medicine Hat...... 7 6-7 | 29-2 53 20-3 21-7a| 2-8 37 60 13-3 4-9 zg 
58—Drumbheller........ 7:3} 7-2) 30 54-3 | 21 19-6a] 2-8 31-7 60 15 GeZail..4..) eee. 
59—Edmonton 1.2659) | 7 33-3 51-7 | 21-6 16-9a] 3 35 52-1 14-2 5 g 
60—Calgary............ 7 6-7 | 30-1 53-7 | 19 16-8al 2-8 35 47-5 12-2 4-8 g 
61—Lethbridge 6-5 | 6-2] 25-6 48-2 | 15 15-7a} 2-8 30 52-5 15 CAAA Eo ae ee 
British ‘Columbia (average) 6-8 | 6-3 | 32-6 51-7 | 21-1 21-2 | 2-8 40-8 55-0 12-1 i) ae See 
62—Fernie.............. 8 73 1 85 51-5 | 17-5 21-2a} 2-7 Be Dilis aks fete 12-5 TY Oe ee ie ee 
63—Nelson............- wel evisoe? 57-5 | 21-5 23-8a] 3 43-7 57-5 1SsQii sock Be bots weer ces 
C4—Prail.. (ee ea oY, 6:9 | 6-4 | 33-3 52 22-7 22-7al 2-9 37-7 50 14 Seq. bic Bane os 
65—New Westminster..| 6 5-9 | 29-9 48-7 | 17-5 20-2a| 2-6 34-4 55-5 12 Beeul eth aeeese 
66—Vancouver......... 6-1} 6-1} 31-3 48-6 | 19-3 19-4a] 2-7 30-6 56-2 10-7 A) ie Oe. 2 
67—Victoria............ 6-8 | 6:3 | 338-5 50-7 | 23 19-9a] 2-7 45 53-6 11-4 BINT. 2 sted ec 
68—Nanaimo........... 6-5] 6 33-2 51-4 | 23-2 20a 2-9 60 55 il | ee ae See 
9—Prince Rupert...... 6-6] 6 31 53 24 22-5a} 3 42-5 57-5 12-2 BS Ie a eee 





a. Vinegar sold extensively in bottles at higher prices than in bulk. b. For prices of Welsh coal see text. 
lignite. i. Including birch. p. Six-roomed houses not extensively occupied by workingmen but some at $35-$50 
rooms, $10-$35. s. Delivered from mines. 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF APRIL, 1938 
Wood rt Rent 
3 
3 = a _~ : 
8 a a = 60 Se it Six-roomed 
g = c= e a ma © oy can 3 = areca houses mart 
o be I “a a 3 2 * | ~»|houses with| incomplete 
88 a &8 BE§ BS Pee S28 ta | 3 8|modern con- modern 
Eps o Dy Pp are ~~ ED wy S |3'a| veniences, con- 
28 3 aa a2 a 38 228 AS 8 § | 8) per month | veniences 
6 oO a) as] 7) A =) S |S per month 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ cy hc. $ $ 
9-376 12-259 9-675 11-655 7-221 8-539 7-390) 26-8 | 9-4 23° 826 17-515 
7-800 10-075 6-500 2°833 5-333 6-833 6-500) 28-9 | 9-7 21-417 14-583 
6-50— 7-25 9-50 6-50 8-00 5-50 7-00 7:00 | 29-4 | 9-8116-00-26-00 |12-00-16-00 | 1 
6-50- 6-75 8-80 4-50 6-00 4-00 6-00 6:00a} 29-1 | 9-9}15-00-25-00 |10-00-15-00 | 2 
6-75- 9-00 NO: GO tetas cot lissrcd ao.sebe ate [Cae to Ha ee een P eee ae etic ¢ 27 10 |15-00-18-00 10:00 | 3 
8-50— 9-00 11-50 |8-00-9-00 | 9-00-10-00 |6-00-7-00 | 7-00- 8-00 6-50 | 30 8-9}23-00-33-00 |15-00-23-00 | 4 
da a¥e Sho coders PARAS aceal abel Nt deta: 370) cigs LAtale ote ste fore tate loll olaperenelly as HaHa Rnevalaes Sara caib aie ee: CeCe B.tL i 29-3 | 9-7|18-00-25-00 |14-00-18-00 | 5 
OO ae ens sence chances ape aise Sey [eek bis efile oie [b. otha esate abe) Meals the ates eSRiS oPsabeh 28-7 {10 |18-00-25-00 |15-00-17-00 | 6 
$- 600-9 -960 411-300 9-006 10-508 6-500 7-500 4°500c} 27-6 | 9-8)19-00-25-00 |10-00-15-00 | 7 
10-125 11-833 7-000 8-500 5-500 6-500 2-500) 28-3 | 9-8 22°8%5 17-125 
9-50-10-50g 11-50¢ 6-00g 7:00g 5-00g 6-00 g 29-72110 |20-00-30-00 }15-00-20-00 | 8 
10-50-12-00 12-50 8:00 10-00 6-00 7:00 | 7-00-8:00c | 27-7 | 9-7|18-00-25-00 }16-00-20-00 | 9 
9-00-11-00 Dib BO is arebeeeutyerhe [Bas dys siete ofos Mili 's etolodate eyo Wucke tat MmNm nays ate flee Rae As dl Lda 27-7 | 9-8 5-00 18-00 |10 
Ge DDpal ia seretoect sare l tebaid atehel & «shat days | aesrn scoala eee ae. SRS tae ramet hct oh cll ator ay Klan CVarereRS ald eek a Sib Sate, els 28:8 | 9-7 20-00 15-00 jil 
9-157 11-714 10-917 12-348 8-140 8-932 8-450) 23-1 | 9-2 20-778 14-938 
10-50 10-50 12-00c 12-00c 10-67c 10-67¢ 6-75c} 21-4 | 9-7/20-00-28-00 |............ 12 
7-00- 9-50 11-00 9-00 12-00c 6-00 7-00c 8:00c} 25-5 | 9-6/20-00-28-00 |14-00-20-00 |13 
9-50-11-20 12-50 9-00 10-00 7-00 8-00 8-00 | 24-3 | 9-3}21-00-27-00 |18-00-22-00 |14 
Sa dy Sea fo asah EAGER RAE eto t eh Sie UHekoFa See ara ile bduar aye o MeeMaveam ol Naatae, plratats She [fot'e Meer areal e's tare Sip at ein fo atatiachel 20 8-8}15-00-17-00 | 8-00-12-00 |15 
7 12-00 10-33¢ 12-17¢ 8-67¢ 9-67c 6-50c}] 21-4 | 9-7/18-00-22-00 |14-00-20-00 {16 
8-50- 9-50 AD OO shaves Ve SPAR NS 4 0 aie ori oS slalios cinl's al 4\[hodo pereBeNel Sn cHiLIN cule (Say: hae Bae, 20-5 | 9-2/18-00-25-00 |12-00-18-00 |17 
Pre ere aire ieee ate |e PRN hates lie sickens bre do Lsiw oc niga elebe cis | obehs oe octal ete([leteteerere tats clAieivem ae Ue ak, cola ile 25 9-3)10-00-12-00 | 6-00- 8-00 |18 
8-00- 8-50 11-50 16-67¢ 18-67c 9-00 10-00 |12-00-14-00c}] 25-9 | 8-7/19-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 |19 
10-25 12-50 8-50 9-25 7-50 SPAIN Us ae SSN, APES ND 24-2 | 8-3/18-00-26-00 |14-00-18-00 |20 
10-228 12-343 10-125 12-271 2-861 9. 6990 8-500) 25-6 | 9-1 25-389 19-018 
10-25 |11- i 50 8-00 9-00 6-00 7-00 | 8-00- 9-00 | 23-2 | 9 {20-00-30-00 |16-00-22-00 |21 
7-50- 8-50 Die OO. Wik, stirs cian iL Ae. pie ocaee OE SEURT IC slates belo meas Wesel Mley ears) eat VAM Waals Ii, So, 23°3 | 9 |18-00-23-00 |14-00-18-00 |22 
8-00 if. 00 10-00 12-00 9-00 10-00 10:00 | 24-8 | 9-4/20-00-27-00 |18-00-20-00 123 
9-00 12-00 9-00 10-00 7:00 SOQ ite eae. 22-2 | 9-3)18-00-26-00 |14-00-18-00 |24 
10-00 |12-50-13-25 9-00 10-00 6-00 7-00 5-50 | 21 9 |22-00-30-00 |16-00-20-00 |25 
9-00-11-50 11-50 10-00 11-00 8-00 9-00 8:00 | 19-7 | 9-2125-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 }26 
9-50-10-00 13-00 8-00 9-00 6-50 CELELUM | GUNA Aa 23-8 | 9-2/20-00-24-00 |14-00-20-00 {27 
10-50 11-25 14-00 16-00 10-00 12-00 12-00 | 25 8-7|27-00-35-00 |20-00-27-00 {28 
7-50- 8-00g 11-00g g g g g g 24g | 9-4120-00-30-00 |16-00-23-00 |29 
8-00g)}11-00-12- “008 g 15-00-16 -00¢ g g g 23-22} 9-3125-00-35-00 |16-00-25-00 130 
9-00 11-00 13-00 15-00 9-00 11-00 11-00 | 25 8-5)25-00-35-00 115-00-25-00 {31 
9-00 d DAIS. Cie eee Dae AGS Ne SOR TOROO eee teenie, 24-5 | 9 120-00-32-00 |15-00-25-00 |32 
10-00-12-00 12-50 11-00 14-00 8-00 12-00c¢ 8-00c} 25 9-1)22-00-27-00 |16-00-22-00 |33 
9-50-10-00 12-50 11-00 12-00 8-00 DOO | 8 ole oa Bae 24-2 | 9-1123-00-29-00 |15-00-23-00 |34 
9-00-12-00 12-50 14-00 16-00 11-00 DOOM tee) e Wile. ors tevesshede 24 9-1}22-00-32-00 |18-00-23-00 {35 
9-50-12-00 OO | erecofor sid atacstibsliaiese, thas: veto eiave:dis tatets, » Savabotelliakis ope toie ie Haken Iiatete ielate Wale ls: 22 8-7}20-00-27-00 |15-00-20-00 |36 
8-50-12-00 13-00 14-00 16-00 12-00 LAO. Fe 84. tos tee 24-7 | 9-3}20-00-27-00 |15-00-20-00 |37 
10-75-12-00 }11-00-11-50 |.......... To OOC| tae scisce ste. 13-00e 6-00c} 25 9 }22-00-32-00 }16-00-24-00 138 
9. 4? 50 12650, low sis tae lee 13-00-16-00c].......... 12-00c 8-00c} 24-6 |} 9-4/23-00-30-00 |18-00-23-00 29 
g g g g g 22-52) 8-8/20-00-25-00 |14-00-20-00 |40 
9. 00-10: 00 TI 50) |e tas fas oe 14-00-16-00g].......... 10-00-12-00g] 7-00-10-00g]...... 8-9/25-00-35-00 |20-00-25-00 |41 
phn) HONDA aioiahs' buat cs: er dhe. | fads \otated laa) aan ob ete cece! faa guetiotall eve rede abare ayabe fiat elit g aahecela a Willa CR w lite eteoverels 24-5 | 9-2/22-00-30-00 |15-00-22-00 |42 
7-50- 8-50 De OOS ei ters Wich oibie: ote eoifen ee ahoil oho: ope ovtaieiahades [taxes chia, euareeeatetta tien sroeierere teks 23-6 | 9 |19-00-25-00 |15-00-20-00 143 
13-00 14-50 8-00 9-75 6-00 POT ES See, 30 | ale WAP BR, No Eee | 44 
10-00-13-50 |13-50-14-25 12-00 12-50 8-50 9-00c 10-00c} 29-4 | 9-9/380-00-40-00 |25-00-30-00 |45 
Tos SOON cis eis tus eis cattons lis veuetvesateccushe ESRD Cl o. secehatecs 8-25- 9-00c]............ 32-5 | 9-5 17-50 15-00 |46 
15-00 16-00 9-00 10-00 8-00 DOO Wes aibccs se 35 9-3 p p 47 
7-50-10-50 10-00 6-25 9-00 5-00 6-25 6-50c} 25 8-5}20-00-30-00 }15-00-20-00 |48 
12-00-13 -25 12-50 8-00 9-25 6-50 OER HOES SRR 28-6 | 9:5}22-00-30-00 |15-00-22-00 |49 
12-00-13 -25 12-50 8-00 8°75 7°00 SUES We ib oes we oe 25 9-1/22-00-30-00 |15-00-22-00 150 
8-813 M4 SEBI <7. teisn tals aif, deteaee Be eB 7-938 8-563 7-500) 27-5 | 9-6 25° 000 18-250 
6-75-12" 76] 14*25-15°50 |. ce cee l occ eemccesee 6-00-9-75 | 6-75-10-50 8:00 | 27-5 | 9-7/25-00-25-00 |18-00-25-00 {51 
§-75-11-00h}13- Sere QO rice bare eoe free eee ee oe 6-50-9-50 | 7-00-10-00 7:00 | 27-4 | 9-5}18-00-22-00 |12-00-18-00 |52 
8-106 OES Beeric SERENA (aoe Cries Cie 5-313 7-906 9-600] 28-5 | 9-8 24-459 18-375 
4-75-12-50h 1B 73 i SkcVaTovensrstaas | oLencvet cho texdas esti cos ekevounle) sees 6-50- 9-00 j............ 26-1 | 9-7/25-00-35-00 |20-00-25-00 [53 
8-00- 9-00h TOS OO! Je Stee sisters siete ae es 3-50-4-75 | 5-00- 6-25 |............ 30 10 |20-00-26-00 |15-00-20-00 /54 
Mie tO MTA ic aus. sayshagat ntl ekctate cs. o:acakaln | auelivanausueus, esasous 6:25-6:75 | 7-00- 9-50 7:00 | 29-3 | 9-6}20-00-27-00 |14-00-20-00 155 
5-00- 9-25h TODO Oe coke ters do laters Asters s Al's. «chege ahes 9-00-11-00c 11-00c} 28-4 | 9-8)/20-00-25- 00 15-00-18-00 [56 
5-188 LS ZOO} awe we le eats late 5-590 6-500 4-000) 29-2 | 9-7 20°d%0 17-090 
g g g g g g g 30z | 9-4|20- 00-23- 00 |14-00-18-00 |57 
BS OO soe site ese aialell sc a telaetcis:cellie silty clothe stots [is ote brite temitete ae tests Mao ees a belaks 30 10 r 58 
2-75- 4-50h g g 5-00g 6-00g 30-82] 9-8)18- 00-28- 00 |15-00-20-00 159 
6-00- 6-50h i1-75¢) g 6-00g 7-00g 4-00g| 28¢ | 9-2/20-00-28-00 |15-00-20-00 160 
BEAN Oe LOM tate fase 5 cll's ss oletetel> otalllstatolordicic Gis soi] eracerowe bios ell iate bebe’ atl h a Bee 4-00 | 27 10 |20-00-30-00 |14-00-20-00 |61 
10-029 MSL OO etee cid batcietaare ade ete 6-875 4-259 4-825] 33-3 | 9-9 23-063 17-500 
m1 ERR Ce ES OOS a RITES RIO TRIG | Re MERI OPTANT (SP CLAS Coe 8) Ih os 354m ee Oe Sea, Fae gay 37-5 |10 16-00 14-00 |62 
9-00-10-50 PIZSOM Ge. Ceti, dele eee nase 7:50-8:75 | 8-50-10-25 | 4-88- 5-33c} 40 |10 |20-00-30-00 |18-00-20-00 |63 
8-50- 9-50 LS OO! | ry tte '< haat eos Sed 6:75-7:00 | 8-00- 8-25 Ged0c|s.. v.¢ 9-7/25-00-32-00 |20-00-25-00 164 
10-00-10-50 NOMOeaite roc tees eass| css oat. a jis 3-50 | 30 9-9}18-00-25-00 |14-00-18-00 |65 
10-00-10-50 HDuttis mec coSaeus| Sb HpSeR eee REOE EEE aee 4-25 | 30 9-7|22-00-27-00 |17-00-22-00 |66 
9-25-10-75 OOD ae aE Ia ore Sais eselsiens 4-50-5-50 | 6-20- r 30 4-77c}] 30-8 | 9-9}19-00-24-00 |14-00-17-00 |67 
LUMO USI e Nerd saya Later ees a ciate Leikiae.ctipas cleke cls oteiaiial MMM ODOM aye wiattatetare ices 82-5 110 |20-00-25-00 |12-00-20-00 168 
PZ OU ES OU S| tate tte ss cre lees melee elec esses 5-00-10-00i! 7- 00-12. ti sera is eal es 3¥a6 32 10 {20-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 |69 
ce. Calculated price per cord from price quoted. f. Petroleum coke. g. Natural gas used extensively. h. Including 


according to 


condition and conveniences. 


r. Mining company houses in district $5-$10 per month; others, five and six 
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COST PER WEEK OF A FAMILY BUDGET OF STAPLE FOODS, FUEL AND LIGHTING, AND RENT IN 
TERMS OF THE AVERAGE PRICES IN SIXTY-NINE CITIES IN CANADA. 


The budget is intended to show the changes in the cost of the items included, not to show the minimum cost or the quantities 
% of different foods required for an average family 













Commodities |Quan-} (+) | (tT) | 1910} 1913 April|April|April|A pril} April |A pril| April} April] April]A pril}A pril| April| Mar. | April 
tity | 1900 | 1905 1914 | 1918 | 1920 | 1922 | 1926 | 1928 | 1929 | 1930} 1933 | 1935 | 1936 | 1937 | 1938 | 1938 





c Cc. Cc. Cc. ec. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. c. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. c. c.. 
Beef, sirloin...| 2lbs.| 27-2] 30-4] 37-6] 44-4] 49-0) 67-8] 76-4] 57-6) 57-6) 67-4] 70-8] 73-2} 41-4) 45-2) 46-2) 49-8) 50-4) 51-8 
Beef, shoulder.} 2 “ | 19-6] 24-6] 26-0] 29-6] 33-0} 48-2] 49-8) 32-4) 31-4) 40-0) 43-8) 46-8] 22-6) 25-2) 25-2) 27-2) 28-0) 28-8 
Veal, shoulder.| 1 “ | 10-0} 11-3} 12-8} 15-7] 17-6] 26-3] 26-5] 19-0} 18-9} 21-8] 24-3} 24-9) 12-3) 12-7) 18-8) 14-2] 15-9] 15-6 
Mutton, roast.| 1 “ | 11-8} 12-2! 16-8] 19-1} 21-0} 33-2} 35-8) 27-4! 29-4) 29-2) 30-1] 31-8] 19-2] 21-5} 22-1] 23-2) 23-4) 24.3 
Pork, leg...... 1 “ | 12-2) 13-1] 18-0] 19-5} 20-3) 35-7] 38-8] 30-0} 29-6] 24-9] 29-0) 30-3] 14-5; 20-0) 21-0} 20-9] 22-6) 23-6 
Pork, salt..... 2 * | 91-8] 25-0} 34-4] 35-2] 37-0] 67-2] 72-2) 53-2] 54-4) 50-0} 53-2! 54-8) 28-6] 38-6] 40-2) 39-4) 41-6] 42-0 
Bacon, break- 
fast........-.] 1 “ | 15-4] 17-8] 24-5] 24-7) 26-1) 48-1] 53-7| 41-3] 41-8] 35-3] 37-6] 40-4] 18-8} 31-2] 28-7) 28-5} 30-4) 31-9 
Lard, Pal 2 “ | 26-2) 28-2) 40-6] 38-41 38-2! 69-4] 78-2) 45-0) 49-4; 43-2) 44-2) 42-8) 24-8) 30-4) 32-0] 33-6] 30-6] 30-8 
Eggs, fresh.. 1 doz| 25-7] 30-0] 33-3} 33-7] 24-0] 46-0) 55-8! 33-5] 39-8] 40-2) 40-3} 36-9] 22-9] 24-3] 28-1] 26-8) 32-0] 29-0 
Eggs, atorage.. 1 “ | 20-2) 23-4] 28-4] 28-1] 23-2] 43-9} 48-61 30-6] 34-8) 35-0} 34-9] 32-5] 18-1] 20-3] 23-2) 22-7] 27-0) 24-4 
MTR aa a losis’ 6qts.| 36-6] 39-6] 48-0] 51-6] 53-4) 72-0} 90-6) 74-4) 72-6! 73-8) 75-0} 76-8] 55-8} 61-8] 61-8} 64-8] 66-0] 66-0 
Butter, dairy..| 2lbs.| 44-2} 49-4] 52-0] 58-0} 59-0) 98-4)131-2! 76-4] 92-6} 84-8] 88-6) 78-8} 49-8] 49-2] 49-4) 53-8] 70-2) 71-4 
Butter, cream- 

BURA siege 1 “ | 25-5) 27-7) 31-9] 33-9] 34-7] 54-8] 72-3) 44-9) 51-5) 47-4] 49-0] 43-2] 28-8 1 30-5) 39-1) 39-7 
Cheese: old....} 1 “ | 16-1] 17-6} 18-5) 20-5) 21-4] 33-2) 40-2] 30-5/182-6)132-6)/133-8!1382-9]119-5)/ 120-0 120. 6] 122-5] 123-4) 123-7 
Cheese, new...| 1 “ | 14-6] 15-7] 17-5] 19-1] 19-3] 31-1] 37-7) 98-5/132-6) 182-6] 133 -8/132-9| 119-5] 120-0] 120-6] 122-5) 123 -4/123-7 
Bread......... “115 “ | 55-5] 68-5] 66-0) 61-5] 64-5/117-0]136-5|105-0/114-0/115-5/115-5/115-5| 82-5] 88-5} 93-0/102-0/108-0]108-0 
Flour, family..|10 “ | 25-0} 28-0! 33-0} 32-0) 33-0] 67-0) 77-0} 48-0/153-0)451-0/ 149-0) 450-0) 126-0] 133 -0/134-0| 145-0) 145-0) 144-0 
Rolled oats....| 5 “ | 18-0] 19-5] 21-0} 22-0] 22-0) 40-0) 42- 0 28-0} 29-0) 31-5} 31-5) 31-5] 23-0) 26-0] 25-5} 28-5) 29-0} 28-5 

100 eee 2 “ | 10-4! 10-6] 10-4] 11-4] 11-6} 21-4] 33-4] 18-6})122-0) 121-2) 121-0}120-6)115-8) 115-6) 115-6] 116-4] 116-4] 116-4 
Beans, hand- 


10-8} 12-4] 11-8} 33-8) 23-8} 17-8] 15-8) 16-6] 23-6} 19-0) 7-4) 10-4) 10-0} 15-6) 11-0) 11-0 
11-5] 12-0) 13-0} 22-1} 27-9) 23-0) 19-9] 20-8) 21-4] 20-8) 14-8) 15-4) 15-6) 16-1] 15-1) 15-6 
9-9} 11-9] 12-5) 17-6) 27-5) 18-9] 15-7) 13-4] 18-5] 16-5] 10-9) 12-3] 11-0) 11-7] 11-2) 11-0 


picked....... Phat’ 8-6 
aonls evapor- 


ium size..... 1 “ | 11-5 





bee Lutte ae “ | 21-6 24-0| 23-6] 22-4] 42-4] 78-0] 33-6] 31-6] 32-4 a0: 6| 28-4] 29-6 a : ie 25-6 os 26-4 
Gi cath yellow..| 2 “ | 10-0 10-8] 11-0} 10-4] 20-0] 36-8] 16-0] 15-0] 15-2} 14-0} 13-6] 14-2 12-0] 12-6] 12-8] 12-8 
Tea, black....| 4 “ | 8-2 8-7] 8-9] 8-8] 12-8} 16-4] 13-6]418-0|/t17- ali. 71t17-0}¢10- alti. “Olie. Ohta. 1/414-5/414-5 
Tea, green..... i “| 8-7 9-1] 9-3} 9-71 12-1] 17-0] 15-0]418-0|417-9] 417-7] 117-0] 110-5] 113-0]/{13-0]113-1/+14-5/ 114-5 
Coffee......... “« | 8.6 8-9] 9-41 9-5] 10-2] 14-8] 13-4] 15-4] 15-3] 15-2] 14-7] 10-0] 9-4] 8-9] 8-9] 8-8! 8-7 
Potatoes 30 “ | 24-1 30-3] 36-0] 43-3) 64-31159-5| 49-21 98-3} 59-4] 42-21 79-3] 30-7| 26-1] 44-5] 64-2] 31-7] 30-0 
Vinegar. he at 7 -7| 81-9} 9] 9} 1-0] 1-0] 1-0) 1-0] 1-0} -9} -9} -9} «6-9f) CQ} 
Si S81 Shee Peet Sel SY ea Sr” Shien Ss 
AH Foods.....]...... 5-48 6-95| 7-34) 7-51/12-57/15 -99]10-26|11-36/10-87/11-01/11-24] 6-83] 7-50] 7-82] 8-54] 8-69] 8-69 


eae scoapn Bed he 
Wood, soft... eee etal tap 6 








Coal oil....... 1gal.| 24-0 24-4) 23-7] 24-4) 26-8) 34-1} 31-6) 30-3) 31-1] 31-1] 31-0] 27-0} 27-3] 26-9] 26-6] 26-5] 26-8 
Fuel and $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

HghG 0 oe. as 1-50 1-76) 1-91) 1-93) 2-73) 3-37) 3-45] 3-39) 3-29) 3-29] 3-25) 2-90] 2-88) 2-84) 2-82] 2-81] 2-82 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

Rent.......... 4 mo.| 2-37) 2-89) 4-05] 4-75} 4-85) 4-66] 5-93) 6-91) 6-86) 6-90) 6-96] 7-00) 5-97) 5-55] 5-63) 5-77) 5-94) 5-96 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

ttTotals.......]......| 9-37]/10-50/12-79)14-02/14-32/20-01/25-34/20- 66/21 -64/21 - 11/21 -30)/21-53)15-74/15-97/16-33]17-18/17-48)17-50 





AVERAGE‘COST OF STAPLE FOODS BY PROVINCES 


$ $ $ $ $ Be $ $ $ $ $ | $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Nova Scotia......... 5-61) 5-83} 6-82) 7-29) 7-37/12-80)/16-16/10-47)11-62/10-79)11-02/11-23] 7-23] 7-74] 7-95) 8-50] 8-77) 8-73 
Prince Ed. Island....} 4-81] 5-26] 5-81) 6-34] 6-55/11-01/14-47/ 9-68|10-73] 9-59] 9-93)10-31] 6-87] 7-11] 7-50| 8-14] 8-47| 8-52 
New Brunswick......} 5-38) 5-83] 6-55) 7-04) 7-21/12-50/15-97/10-54)11-84/10-83/10-92]10-90] 7-21] 7-78] 8-06} 8-61} 8-87] 8-86 
Quebaecrs.scse tt eis 5-15) 5-64] 6-33} 6-87) 7-04/12-24/15-22) 9-82/10-98110-16}10-38)10-43} 6-39} 6-91] 7-34) 7-86] 8-13] 8-19 
Ontario: ./s. «45% save 5-01} 5-60] 6-50) 7-20) 7-29)12-57/16-07/10-20}11-48/10-93|10-96}11-20} 6-78! 7-53] 7-85! 8-51] 8-61] 8-61 
Manitoba.......3.... 5-85] 6-19] 7-46) 7-87) 7-99/11-97/16-14) 9-92)10-48)10-53/10-61/11-15} 6-72] 7-30] 7-41] 8-55) 8-51] 8-50 
Saskatchewan........ 6-86} 6-92) 7-86) 8-25) 8-02/12-58)15-77| 9-82/10-74/10-92)11-19}11-25} 6-57) 7-34] 7-33] 8-48] 8-68) 8-72 
Alberta i ek, 6-02] 6-50) 8-00) 8-33) 7-99)12-72)15-99| 9-83)10-56)10-78}11-23}11-49) 6-43] 7-35) 7-53) 8-45] 8-53] 8-50 
British Columbia. ...| 6-90] 7-74] 8-32} 9-13] 9-12/13-08/17-07}11-43}11-90}11-84/12-04/12-46) 7-47] 8-25] 8-64) 9-56] 9-64! 9-69 





{December only. {Kind most sold. 
ttAn allowance for the cost of clothing and sundries would increase the figures by about 50 per cent. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION BUREAU 
OF STATISTICSt 


Average Prices in 1926=100 








vy Com- 
Commodities hice 
*All commodities......\.... 0.0304 567 
Classified according to chief com- 
ponent material— 
I. Vegetable Products........ 135 
II. Animals and their Products 76 
III. Fibres, Textiles and Textile 
RAP OCREC TAS suited cout. cease 85 
IV. Wood, Wood Products and 
DOTS Lees 49 
V. Iron and Its Products...... 44 
VI. Non-Ferrous Metals and 
their products............ 18 
VIl. Non-Metallic Minerals and 
IETOQUGESSERE . . uees fens 3 83 
VIII. Chemicals and Allied Pro- 
GUCTR weet kee, 77 
Classified according to purpose— 
Consumers’ Goods......... 236 
Foods, beverages and to- 
DSACCOM A SEAAMES «5.208 fh55%.- 126 
Other Consumers’ Goods. . 110 
II. Producers’ Goods.......... 402 
Producers’ Equipment..... 24 
Producers’ Materials....... 378 
Building and construction 
INAGErIA eye elegy. 2 111 
Manufacturers’ materials. 267 
Classified according to origin— 
arm—- 
AUREL es ee. ehh 186 
DS, Animaleen 5 peel te 105 
Farm (Canadian)........ 70 
Lip Marines nee e 4. oa ae 16 
TUM HOT est. 6 KA aot aes a ths es 57 
1Vo Minerale nese. ee ee es 203 
All raw (or partly manufactured). 245 


All manufactured (fully or chiefly) 322 


62-0}102-7)136-1} 96-9}101-3) 95-9) 93-6) 92-3) 70-2) 73-4] 72-3] 78-9] 79-0 


61-8/119-0]150-8} 90-2)/102-0)100-3)} 97-4) 99-4) 63-7] 70-2] 70-3] 80-7] 81-2 
62-2) 91-9}126-3)101-4)100-8} 92-9) 91-0] 87-5) 74-6] 75-6) 75-3] 77-7| 77-6 
67-7/133-3/164-8] 98-8|100-8)100-7| 95-0} 90-0) 60-0) 70-6} 69-1] 89-0} 82-5 
55-1] 81-9}108-6)104-1) 96-9} 95-7} 94-0} 96-2] 87-3} 89-9] 90-3) 91-9] 94-5 
69-1)139-0/171-0) 98-2)101-2)101-3) 95-1] 88-3) 57-0] 68-5] 66-7) 88-7] 81-2 


67-0}100-7)144-0/108-7}100-6) 96-2)100-2) 94-7] 74-8] 80-9] 84-6] 97-9] 91-0 
69-5)148-1/177-3} 95-8)101-3)102-4) 94-0} 86-9) 54-0] 66-4) 63-7) 87-1] 79-5]..... 


59-2)184-7/176-4| 91-2)102-8) 99-2) 86-2 

70-1/129-0}146-0) 95-9}100-8}103-1/106-0)1 
64-1} 1382-6]160-6] 88-0}104-3)110-2) 95-8) 9 
65-9}111-7/114-1] 91-7) 97-8) 95-1/103-0 
60-1] 89-7/151-3}106-8}100-3) 98-8) 94-4 
67-9}115-2/134-6/106-4| 99-2) 91-4) 92-6 
63-8]120-8/154-1) 94-7|102-2/102-4] 94-7 
64-8/127-7/156-5}100-4)100-5| 95-7) 92-4 


1913 | 1918 | 1920 | 1922 | April} April] April] April! April| April] April| April] Mar. | April 


1926 | 1928 | 1929 | 1939 | 1933 | 1935 | 1936 | 1937 | 1988 |1938t 


-——— |_| —— | —— | —— | | | | 


64-0)127-4|155-9) 97-3]101-2) 98-3} 94-5] 91-2) 65-3) 72-5) 72-2] 86-1] 83-1) 81-5 
58-1/127-9)167-0} 86-2)103-8)101-4| 86-5) 86-3) 56-6] 69-4] 66-5) 91-4] 85-1) 81-6 
70-9)127-1]145-1) 96-0)}100-4)104-4)/108-9]104-2) 59-5] 69-1] 69-8} 77-1) 79-2! 78-0 
58-2]157-1)176-5)107-7/100-7| 93-5) 92-4] 83-4] 67-0] 70-3] 69-5] 73-8! 67-9] 67-7 


63-9) 89-1)154-4)106-3)100-3} 98-9) 94-6] 91-2) 59-3) 63-9] 67-9} 78-4] 79-0) 78-2 
68-9] 156-9] 168-4/104-6)100-7) 94-0) 93-8) 92-4) 85-0) 87-4] 87-4|108-7/103-4/102-5 


98-4/141-9)135-5| 97-3] 98-7) 90-5)108-5) 86-8) 60-5) 67-9] 69-2} 89-3] 71-3] 70-2 
56-8) 82-3)112-2)107-0) 98-7) 92-5) 91-9) 93-0] 83-9] 85-8] 85-5) 85-6] 87-0] 86-6 
63-4)118-7|141-5)105-4) 99-4) 95-4) 95-4] 94-0) 81-6] 80-0) 77-3] 82-6] 80-5} 80-4 
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53-0| 66-4] 66-81 87-5| 79-7 
69-6] 73-3] 72-21 80-5] 82- 
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tT he Dominion Bureau of Statisticsissues reports on prices with comprehensive figures, as follows:—weekly, Index Numbers 
of Wholesale Prices (Canada); monthly, Prices and Price Indexes (Canada); quarterly, Price Movements in other Countries; 
annually, Prices and Price Indexes (Canada and Other Countries). . 
tFor the week ended April 29, 1938, monthly figures not yet available. ; 
*Prior to 1926 number of commodities was 236, 1926 to 1933 inclusive 502, and since January, 1934, the number is 567. 


(Continued from page 683) 
paratively large quantities are included owing 
to the absence of other important items of 
the same class. For instance, the only fruits 
are evaporated apples and prunes and the only 
fresh vegetable is potatoes. But as market 
conditions affecting these usually affect the 
prices of other fruits and vegetables somewhat 
similarly, the relative proportions of expendi- 
ture on the various classes of foods tend to 
be maintained. In fuel and lighting, the quan- 
tities are estimated on a similar principle, 
anthracite coal being used chiefly east of Mani- 
toba, and soft coal and wood in the western 
provinces, while no allowance is made for the 
quantities required in the various localities 
owing to climatic conditions, nor for the differ- 
ences in the heating value of the various fuels. 
The figures for rent are those for six-roomed 
houses with modern conveniences. While the 
budget serves to show the increases or de- 
creases from time to time in the cost of the 


items included, it does not purport to show 
the minimum cost of food and fuel supplies 
for an average family in the Dominion or in 
any one province. 


Index Numbers of Changes in the 
Cost of Living 


The accompanying table of index numbers 
of changes in the cost of living, based on 


‘prices in 1913 as 100, shows the percentage 


changes for the principal groups of expendi- 
ture for workingmen’s families in cities since 
1913. The figures for food are calculated 
from the cost of the food group in the weekly 
family budget. For the fuel and light group 
each month the index number is calculated 
from the cost of coal, wood, coal oil, gas and 
electricity, the figures for the last two being 
weighted according to population, differences 
in rates in the various cities being greater in 
these items than in the others. An index 
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CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 
FROM 1913 TO 1938* 


(Average prices in 1913=100) 








—_ Food | and | Rent |Cloth-}| Sun- | All 

Light ing | dries | items 
Dec. 1914 108 98 97 103 100 103 
Dec. 1915 111 96 94 115 110 107 
Dec. 1916 138 109 95 136 122 124 
Dec. 1917 167 125 102 158 134 143 
Dec. 1918 186 146 111 185 151 162 
Dec. 1919 201 148 122 210 164 176 
Dec. 1920 202 200 142 232 173 190 
Dec. 1921 150 172 150 177 173 161 
Dec. 1922 142 177 155 162 174 157 
Dec. 1923 146 172 158 154 171 159 
Dec. 1924 144 162 158 159 169 156 
Dec. 1925 157 166 158 159 166 160 
Dec. 1926 152 162 156 157 166 157 
Dec. 1927 152 158 156 155 166 157 
Dec. 1928 154 157 157 157 166 158 
Dec. 1929 161 157 158 156 166 160 
Dec. 1930 138 156 160 148 165 swe 
Dec. 1931 107 152 158 127 163 135 
Dec. 1932 96 145 141 114 161 125 
Mar. 1933 91 145 141 112 160 122 
June 1933 93 142 131 107 160 120 
Sept. 1933 99 141 131 113 156 122 
Dec. 19383 100 142 129 113 157 123 
Mar. 1934 109 143 129 113 156 126 
June 1934 101 141 128 113 156 122 
Sept. 1934 102 142 128 117 155 123 
Dec. 1934 103 144 129 115 154 123 
Mar. 1935 104 143 129 113 155 124 
June 1935 103 139 131 113 154 123 
Sept. 1935 105 140 131 113 154 124 
Dec. 1935 111 141 131 115 154 127 
Mar. 1936 111 142 132 114 154 126 
June 1936 106 140 133 114 154 125 
Sept. 1936 113 140 183 114 153 127 
Dec. 1936 114 142 135 115 154 128 
Janets (en 115 141 135 115 154 129 
Mepaw tose 116 141 135 1G 154 129 
Mar. 1937.... 116 141 135 a7, 154 129 
April 1987.... 116 141 135 117 154 130 
May 1987.... 117 139 140 117 154 131 
June 1937 116 138 140 117 154 130 
July 1937 Wiles 138 140 118 155 131 
Aug. 1937 120 138 140 118 155 132 
Sept. 1937 119 188 140 118 155 131 
Oct. 1937 119 139 142 118 157 132 
Nov. 1937 120 140 142 118 157 132 
Dec. 1937 120 140 142 118 157 133 
Jan. 1938 118 140 142 118 156 132 
Feb. 1938 117 140 142 118 156 132 
Mar. 1938.... 118 140 142 119 156 132 
April 1938.... 118 140 142 119 156 132 


*The figures for ‘“‘allitems’’ were calculated by giving the 
ollowing weights to each group: Food, 35%; Fuel, 8%; Rent, 
183%; Clothing, 183%; Sundries, 20%. 


number of rent is calculated for each city 
from the rates for six-roomed houses with 
modern conveniences, the Dominion average 
being weighted according to population in 
each city. The index numbers for clothing 
and sundries were calculated from the prices 
and cost of the various items from 1913 to 
1926 weighted according to the importance of 
each item in workingmen’s family expenditure 
and have been brought down to date each 
month from data compiled by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 


Retail Prices 


Meat prices averaged higher at the beginning 
of April than one month earlier, the principal 
increases being as follows: sirloin steak from 
25:2 cents per pound in March to 25-9 cents 
in April, leg roast of mutton from 23:4 cents 
to 24-3 cents, fresh pork from 22-6 cents to 
23-6 cents, and breakfast bacon from 30-4 
cents to 31-9 cents. The price of bacon was — 
considerably higher in the cities in the western 
provinces than in those in the east. Eggs were 
generally lower, decreases being greater in the 
Prairie Provinces than in other parts. The 
Dominion average price for fresh grades was 
down from 32 cents per dozen to 29 cents. 
The price of butter was again higher, creamery 
averaging 39-7 cents per pound as compared 
with 39-1 cents in the previous month. Cheese 
also was slightly higher, averaging 23-7 cents 
per pound. Potatoes averaged 5 cents per 90 
pounds lower at 90-1 cents. Evaporated apples 
averaged 15-6 cents per pound as compared 
with 15-1 cents in March. United States an- 
thracite coal was little changed in the average 
at $14.52 per ton. 

Following are the prices reported for Welsh 
coal, “cobbles” and “French nut”: Halifax, 
$15.50; Charlottetown, $14; Moncton, $16; 
Saint John, $15 and $14; Quebec, $13.50; 
Three Rivers, $15 and $14; Sherbrooke, $14.75; 
St. Hyacinthe, $14.50; Thetford Mines, $16.75; 
Montreal, $1425 to $14.75; . Ottawa, $16; 
Kingston, $15; Belleville, $15; Peterborough, 
$16.75; Oshawa, $15; Toronto, $14.50 and $14; 
St. Catharines, $15; Hamilton, $14.50 and $14; 
Brantford, $16.25; Galt, $16; St. Thomas, $16; 
Cobalt, $19; Timmins, $1850; Port Arthur, 
$17.25; Fort William, $17.25; Winnipeg, $20. 





According to a press despatch appearing in 
the Melbourne Argus, Melbourne, Australia, 
the “work history” of 12,000 unemployed per- 
sons in the metropolitan area was to be 
recorded by the Department of Labour there. 
This was the first step in the State Ministry’s 
plan to find work for the unemployed, it being 
explained that the “work history” of unem- 
ployed persons covered the last eight years 
and enabled the department to classify the 
unemployed in districts, trades and various 
degrees of skill. It was stated that employers 
were coooperating in the plan and that 500 
men had been placed in jobs, 200 of them 
being permanently placed. 

This plan was adopted and followed similar 
plans which had been adopted successfully in 
England and New Zealand. 
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PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


“THE following notes afford information as 

to recent changes in prices in Great 
Britain and certain other countries. Tables 
giving the official and certain other index 
numbers of cost of living, wholesale and retail 
prices in Great Britain and several of the prin- 
cipal commercial and industrial countries ap- 
peared in the April issue of the Lasour Ga- 
ZETTE. 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


WHOLESALE Priczts—The Board of Trade in- 
dex number on the base 1930=100, was 104-1 
for March as compared with 105-8 for Febru- 
ary, a decrease of 1:6 per cent for the month. 
Although food prices decreased 2:6 per cent 
during the month, the decrease was of a season- 
al nature, the index for food prices being the 
same as that for March, 1937, namely 100-7. 
The index for industrial material and manu- 
factures was 105-7 for March as compared with 
106-9 for February and 110-7 for March, 1937. 

The Statest index number on the base 1867- 
1877=100, was 94:2 at the end of March as 
compared with 96-4 at the end of February, 
a decrease of 2:3 per cent for the month. All 
groups making up the index showed declines, 
the most important ones being as follows: 
non-ferrous metals 5-8 per cent, textiles 3-9 
per cent, sundries 3-3 per cent and vegetable 
foods 2-2 per cent. The general index was 
12-2 per cent lower than that for the end of 
March, 1937. 


Cost or Livinc——The Ministry of Labour’s 
index number on the base July, 1914=100, 
was 154 at the first of April as compared with 
156 at the first of March. The index for food 
prices was 137 as compared with 140 at the 
beginning of March, the reduction being due 
to declines in almost all the items included 
in the food prices index. 

Eire 

Cost or Livinc.—The cost of living index 
number of the Department of Industry and 
Commerce, on the base July, 1914—100, was 
173 for mid-February as compared to 177 for 
mid-November, a decrease of 2:2 per cent for 
the quarter. The index for food declined from 
165 to 159 during the same period due mainly 
to a seasonal decrease in the price of eggs. 


France 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The General Statistical 
Office index number, on the base 1914=100, 
was 619 for March as compared with 614 for 
February. The index for food prices declined 
from 625 to 617 during the period. The in- 
dustrial material price index increased from 
605 to 623 during the same period. The index 
based on gold currency, 1914=100, was 58 for 
March as compared with 61 for February. 


Germany 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The index number of 
the Federal Statistical Office on the base 1913= 
100, was 105-8 for March as compared with 
105-7 for February. The indexes for manu- 
factured gooods and industrial materials and 
semi-manufactured goods were unchanged while 
the index for agricultural products was 0:3 
per cent higher than it had been in February. 

Cost or Livine.—The official index number 
on the base 1913-1914=100, was 125-5 for 
March as compared with 125-2 for February, 
an increase of 0:2 per cent for the month. 
Prices of food and clothing increased 0-6 per 
cent and 0-2 per cent respectively, rent and 
sundries were unchanged and heating and 
lighting materials decreased 0-1 per cent. 


India 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The January index num- 
ber of the Labour office, Government of Bom- 
bay, on the base July, 1914100, was 104 for 
“all items,” showing no change from the pre- 
vious month in this figure. The combined 
index for all foods was 107 in January as com- 
pared with 105 in December. The index for 
non-foods increased from 105 to 107 in the 
same period. 

Cost or Livinc.—The official index number 
of the working class cost of living at Bombay, 
on the base July, 19383, to June, 1934100, was 
107 for February. This figure has been un- 
changed since last October when the index 
stood at 108. 

United States 


WHOLESALE Prices—The Bureau of Labour 
Statistics index number on the base 1926-100, 
was 79:8 for February as compared with 80:9 
for January, a decrease of 1-4 per cent for the 
month. This represents the lowest level 
reached since June, 19386. With the exception 
of fuel and lighting materials, which increased 
0-3 per cent, all groups showed decreases. The 
foods group declined 3:7 per cent, farm 
products 2:5 per cent, hides and _ leather 
products 2:1 per cent, textile products 1-6 per 
cent, building materials 0-8 per cent, metals 
and metal products and chemicals and drugs 
0-6 per cent each, sundries 0-5 per cent and 
housefurnishing goods 0-3 per cent. 

Cost or Livinc.—The index number of the 
Industrial Conference Board on the base 1923 
=100, was 86-7 for March showing no change 
from the February figure. Food prices and 
prices of sundries advanced 0-2 per cent and 
0-3 per cent respectively while clothing prices 
declined 0-7 per cent, rent 0°3 per cent and 
fuel and lighting materials 0-1 per cent. As 
compared with March, 1937, the general index 
showed a decline of 1:4 per cent but was still 
20-9 per cent higher than the low point in 1933. 
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FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE 
FIRST QUARTER OF 1938 


The number of fatal industrial accidents 
(including fatalities from industrial diseases 
reported with fatal accidents by workmen’s 
compensation boards, etc., as well as fatalities 
to persons incidental to the pursuit of their 
occupations) which were recorded in the 
Department as occurring during the first 
quarter of 1988 was 239, there being 78 in 
January 70, in February and 91 in March. 


The report for the fourth quarter of 19387, 
showing 279 fatalities was given in the Labour 
Gazette, February, 1938, page 229. In the 
first quarter of 1937, 229 fatal accidents were 
recorded (Lasour Gazertn, May, 1937, page 
590). The supplementary list of accidents, 
not reported in time for inclusion in the reports 
covering the periods in which they occurred, 
contains 25 fatalities for 1937. 


In this series of reports it is the custom to 
record industrial accidents under the dates 
of their occurrence and fatal industrial diseases 
under the dates on which they prove fatal. 

Reports were received from the Provincial 
Workmen’s Compensation Boards, from the 
Board of Railway Commissioners of Canada, 
from certain other official sources and from 
the correspondents of the Lasour Gazerre. 
Information as to accidents is also secured 
from newspapers. 


Classified by groups of industries the fatal- 
ities occurring during the first quarter of 1938 
were as follows: agriculture, 25; logging, 32; 
fishing and trapping, 8; mining, non-ferrous 
smelting and quarrying, 58; manufacturing, 32; 
construction, 25; electric light and power, 4; 
transportation and public utilities, 32; trade, 
13, service 10. Of the mining accidents, 29 
were in “metalliferous mining,” 24 in “coal 
mining,” and 5 in “non-metallic mineral mining 
and quarrying, n.e.s.” 


Of the accidents in manufacturing, 9 were 
in “vegetable foods, drink and tobacco,” 1 
in “animal foods,” 2 in “textiles and clothing,” 
1 in “leather, fur, and products,’ 7 in “saw and 
planing mill products,” 1 in “wood products,” 
1 in “pulp, paper and paper products,” 2 in 
“iron, steel and products,” 2 in “non-ferrous 
metal products,’ 4 in “non-metallic mineral 
products,” and 2 in “chemical and_ allied 
products.” 


In construction there were 10 fatalities in 
“buildings and structures,” 1 in “railway,” 11 
in “highway and bridge,” and 3 in “mis- 
cellaneous construction.” 

In transportation and public utilities there 


were 18 fatalities in “steam railways,” 7 in 
“water transportation,’ 1 in “air transporta- 
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tion,” 4 in “local and highway transportation” 
1 in “storage” and 1 in “telegraph and tele- 
phones.” 

In trade there were 3 fatalities in “whole- 
sale,” and 10 in “retail.” 

Of the fatalities in service, 4 were in “public 
administration,’ 1 in “laundering, dyeing and 
cleaning,’ 1 in “custom and repair,’ 3 in 
“personal, domestic and business,’ and 1 in 
“professional establishments.” 

There was no serious disaster resulting in 
the loss of a very large number of lives during 
the period under review. 

Accidents involving the loss of two or more 
lives were as follows: 

Five miners were killed and ten injured at 
Levack, Ont., on February 4. These men were 
being lowered in a mine following blasting op- 
erations, when a skip overturned on striking an 
obstruction, pinning some of the workers be- 
tween the skip and shaft timbers. Following a 
coroner’s inquest the jury recommended that 
skips being lowered in mine shafts after blasting 
operations should be brought to a full stop 
200 feet above the blasting bulkhead, and 
should proceed thereafter cn a slow signal and 
that men with lghts be placed in each corner 
of descending skips to watch for any obstruc- 
tions below. 

Five men were killed and five others injured 
in an explosion in a coal mine, at Hinton, 
Alberta, on March 30. Until completion of 
the necessary repairs to the air shaft and 
ventilation system to restore the mine to work- 
ing condition, it was necessary to postpone 
an inspection to determine the cause of the 
explosion, 

-At Kirkland Lake, Ontario, on March 15, 
four miners lost their lives when a stope burst 
and caved in on them, 

On March 2, four ice-cutters were killed 
near Stratford when a train struck their car 
in a show-storm. 

When an oil refinery still exploded in Turner 
Valley, Alberta, on February 26, two company 
officials and a labourer lost their lives from 
burns and injuries. The finding of the 
coroner’s jury was that the still was just a 
welded vessel with insufficient supports and it 
was recommended that the provincial govern- 
ment inspect all oil refineries when being con- 
structed, and when in operation, and make it 


obligatory to obtain a licence before refining 
operations were allowed to be started. 

Two miners were killed by a premature dis- 
charge of dynamite, at Ronda Mine, Ontario, 
on February 18. Two smelter workers were 
burned to death when splashed by molten 
metal following an explosion due to clay falling 
into a converter, at Falconbridge, Ontario, on 
March 8. Another two miners lost their lives, 
near Kirkland Lake, Ontario, when an auto 
crashed into a parked truck, on March 15. 

Two coal miners were suffocated by gas in 
a mine, at Luscar, Alberta, on March 14. 

Two liquor still workers lost their lives 
when a still exploded and drenched them with 
boiling brew. 

Two plumbers were drowned near Digby, 
Nova Scotia, on February 7, when their truck 
crashed through a bridge. A truck operator 
and his helper were drowned, near Millidge- 
ville, New Brunswick, on January 13, when a 
truck load of gravel broke through the ice. 

During this quarter four accidental deaths 
of seamen occurred in Canadian waters. These 
are not included in the statistical record for 
Canada, owing to the fact that the men killed 
were employed on ships registered in other 
countries. A seaman on a British freighter, 
was lost overboard about January 15 while en 
route from Cardiff, Wales, to Saint John. A 
seaman on an East Indian steamer was 
scalded by escaping steam, and died in Hali- 
fax hospital on February 1. A seaman on a 
Dutch freighter, fell down a hatch in Montreal 
harbour on November 17, 1937, and died on 
February 16, 1938. An oiler on the ss. Mont- 
claire was drawn into a winch when he became 
entangled in fall rope in Saint John harbour, on 
February 28. 


Supplementary List of Accidents 


A supplementary list of accidents occur- 
ring during 1937 has been compiled which 
contains 25 fatalities, of which 2 were in agri- 
culture, 2 in logging, 1 in fishing and trapping, 
3 in mining, non-ferrous smelting and quarry- 
ing, 3 in manufacturing, 4 in construction, 1 
in electric light and power, 6 in transportation 
and public utilities, and 3 in service. One of 
these accidents occurred in April, 1 in August, 
2 in September, 1 in October, 12 in November 
and 8 in December. 
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RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS AFFECTING LABOUR 


Damages Awarded Trainman in Alberta for 
Accident 


On February 7, 1988, the Supreme Court of 
Alberta, Appellate division, reversed the 
judgment of the lower court and awarded 
damages of $495 for loss of earnings, medical 
costs, etc. to a brakeman for an injury which 
was received in the course of his duties and 
which incapacitated him for work from 
February 3 to April 4, 1937. In Alberta, con- 
ductors and trainmen are within the scope of 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1908, and 
not under the collective liability system set 
up by the Workmen’s Compensation (Accident 
Fund) Act, 1918. Under the former statute, 
actions for damages must be brought and 
compensation determined by a court. 

In stepping to the ground from the ladder 
of a freight car, the plaintiff slipped on astone, 
hurt his ankle and rolled down an embankment 
to the main track lines which were nearly four 
feet below the freight line track. 

In the opinion of the Court, the place where 
the plaintiff was obliged to descend from the 
freight cars had been permitted to become 
peculiarly and unnecessarily dangerous. Several 
stones of the kind upon which the employee 
was injured seemed to be near the landing 
place. Although it could not be said that the 


defendant was obliged to remove such stones, 


the presence of this added danger made it 
imperative that the defendant should exercise 
due care to protect its employees against such 
danger. Even if the plantiff had looked down 
before he took the last step, as the defence 
argued he had not done, and had not slipped 
on the stone, he might have rolled down the 
embankment with much more serious con- 
sequence if a train had been running on the 
main line. Langley v. C.N.R. (1938): 1 D.L.R. 
652. 


Winnipeg Taxi-driver Awarded 
Wage-Claim 


Judgment for the plaintiff was given by the 
Manitoba Court of Kings’ Bench on February 
10 in an action brought by a taxi-driver for 
wages alleged to be due under the Winnipeg 
City by-law prescribing a minimum wage for 
taxi-drivers. The claim covered the period 
from March 15, 1933, when the by-law went 
into effect until January 21, 1985, when wages 
were paid by the week. The’ Court ordered 
that the question of the amount to be paid 
should be referred to the Master of the 
Court. 

The facts in the case were broadly similar 
to those in a case stated by a Winnipeg 
police magistrate for the Manitoba Court 
of Appeal in a prosecution of the same taxi 


company. The judgment of the Court of 
Appeal (Lasour Gazette, 1935, p. 305) was to 
the effect that the time spent by a taxi-driver 
with his taxi on call from the employer was 
time spent “on duty” within the meaning of 
the Winnipeg City by-law and that he must 
be paid for such time. Mr. Justice Taylor 
of the Court of King’s Bench followed this 
judgment in the matter of the validity of 
the claim for the time spent waiting for calls. 

The defendants contended, further, that the 
plaintiff had no right to claim additional 
wages since he had accepted without question 
the wages he was paid and had furnished his 
employer daily with a card indicating the 
number of hours spent in actual driving and 
stating that he claimed pay only for the 
length of time shown on the card. It was also 
argued that there was no provision in the 
Highway Traffic Act empowering the City 
to give authority in the by-law to any driver 
to bring a personal action for the minimum 
wage prescribed and that the by-law con- 
tained no such provision; that the remedy 
was prosecution of the defendant company. 

On both points the Court decided in fa- ° 
vour of the plaintiff. Quoting from a recent 
judgment of the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council, the judge pointed out that 
since the statute imposed a duty of a positive 
kind, “it is not open to the defendant to set 
up an estoppel;” the plaintiff cannot be re- 
leased from an obligation to obey a statute 
nor can the defendant be enabled to escape 
from an obligation. 

As to the plaintiff’s individual right to sue, 
reference was made to several judgments in 
English cases and it was held that they all 
go to establish that under similar legislation, 
a wage-earner can recover in an individual 
action to the amount of wages earned by him 
as a minimum wage to which he was entitled 
under the provisions of a statute, less what- 
ever amount he has already been paid. Mac- 
Kenzie v. Moore’s Taxi Co. Ltd., (1988) 
2 Dominion Law Reports 195. 


Damages Awarded for Accident in Ontario. 
Laundry 


The Ontario Court of Appeal on March 24 
dismissed with costs an appeal by the de- 
fendant employer from a judgment awarding 
damages for an injury suffered by the plaintiff 
through having her arm caught between the 
rollers of a mangle in the defendant’s laundry. 
Judgment was delivered by Mr. Justice Mid- 
dleton who stated:— 

This is one of those unfortunate cases in 
which the plaintiff recovers damages for an 
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injury sustained by her as an operative in a 
smal) factory carried on by the defendants 
instead of compensation under the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, It is also unfortunate for 
the defendants because they remain individ- 
ually liable instead of having the protection 
afforded by the main provisions of the Act 
rendering them only liable to pay the assess- 
ment in the first part of the Act. This is 
altogether by reason of the regulations pre- 
venting the application of Part I to small 
industries where it is assumed that the ex- 
pense of collecting the due assessment would 
be so great as to render the collective scheme 
unworkable. The effect of the statute is to 
leave these small factories subject to the pro- 
visions of Part II of the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act. 

It was held that the verdict of the jury was 
justified by the evidence, that the machine 
was not in a safe condition at the time of the 
accident because the safety guard was not in a 
proper and rigid position and that the de- 
fendants were to blame in not warning the 
plaintiff of the danger. The jury had found 
further that the plaintiff was herself guilty of 
contributory negligence in disregarding the 
instructions as to the proper manner in which 
the articles were to be fed to the mangle. 
Damages of $1,800 were awarded to the infant 
plaintiff and $653.50 to her father for out-of- 
pocket expenses. One-third of the latter’s 
damages were directed to be abated on the 
ground of his daughter’s negligence. Pro- 
vision for taking into account contributory 
negligence in the assessment of damages is 
made in Part II of the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act. 

Mr. Justice Middleton pointed out that 
since there was no complaint as to the dis- 
counting of the father’s damages by reason 
of the infant’s negligence or the fact that the 
trial judge had directed that the father should 
only recover County Court costs, the Court 
of Appeal had no right to interfere in these 
matters. Spencer et al v. Defazto et al, (1938) 
Ontario Weekly Notes, 128. 


Violation of Lord’s Day Act by Fur Dyers 


On February 25, Mr. Justice Tetreau of the 
Superior Court of Montreal condemned a firm 
of fur dyers to pay a fine of $100 and costs 
for violating the Lord’s Day Act by requiring 
some of their employees to work on Sunday. 

The defence claimed that the fur dyeing 
process was a continuous one and that it was 
necessary to employ at least one man on 
Sunday to remove the skins from the dyeing 
solution. The Court pointed out, however, 
that the defence had failed to establish the 
date on which the furs were put in the solution 


and that there was no proof that they had to 
be removed on the Sunday in question, so 
that the work could not be held to be a “work 
of necessity” as exempted by the Act. R. v. 
Sable, Ltd. 


Industrial Standards Act before 
Saskatchewan Court 


Two recent cases involve an interpretation 
of the Saskatchewan Industrial Standards 
Act as applied to one-man barber shops. 

On December 9, 1937, at Regina, Judge 
Hannon of the District Court upheld the 
Crown’s appeal against the dismissal of a 
charge that the proprietor of a one-man 
barber shop failed to post the schedule of 
wages and hours made binding under the 
Industrial Standards Act by Order in Council 
of July 29, 1937. The Act stipulates that a 
copy of the schedule must be posted in a 
eonspicuous place where the employees are 
at work. As the main purpose of the appeal 
was to obtain an interpretation of the Act, 
the judge did not impose costs but fined the 
defendant $1 and in default of payment one 
day in jail. 

The defence contended that the operator of 
a one-man shop was not an employer. under 
the Act and therefore not subject to the 
provision requiring the posting of notices. The 
Court pointed out, however, that the Act 
provides that, for the purposes of the Act, 
every person in any way engaged m any 
industry, shall, in so far as he personally 
performs work in such industry, be deemed an 
employee and that every person who is the 
proprietor of a shop or business shall be 
deemed an employer. The section then 
provides that the provisions of the Act and 
schedules shall, mutatis mutandis, be construed 
accordingly, “notwithstanding that such per- 
son may thereby become both an employer 
and employee, or may become an employer 
for one purpose and an employee for an- 
other purpose, or that the status of such 
person may be changed from time to time.” 
In the language of the Court, such person 
may be “subject to the obligations of an 
employer on the one hand and entitled to 
the privileges and rights of an employee on 
the other, according as may be the circumstan- 
ces of any particular incident involved.” 

The Court did not agree with the opinion 
of the magistrate that only in the schedule 
is it set forth that the same person may 
be both an employer and an employee but 
held that the language of the schedule is 
only a definite and explicit statement of this 
section of the Act. This interpretation was 
supported by the marginal note to the section, 
“One-man operators and partners”. 
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A second complaint was later laid against 
the same defendant that he had violated 
a regulation requiring employers governed by 
schedules under the Industrial Standards Act 
to keep certain records available for in- 
spection “by any person acting under the 
authority of the Act or of any schedule there- 
to”. The charge was dismissed by the magis- 
trate. 

The defendant had refused to show two 
members of the advisory board set up under 
the Industrial Standards Act the records of 
his business. Counsel for the defence put 
forward several arguments: (1) that the 
prosecution was not instituted properly since 
the Act provides that any prosecution must 
have the written consent of the Commissioner 
of Labour and Public Welfare and in this 
case the complaint was signed by an “Acting 
Commissioner,” (2) that the proprietor of a 
one-man shop was not an employer under the 
Act, (8) that the regulation is wltra vires 
of the Executive Council since the Act gives 
power only to the Commissioner to require 
the production of records and there is no 
provision in the Act for the delegation of 
this power. The first two arguments were 
held to fail, the second one having been 
ruled against by the Court of Appeal in the 
earlier case. The contention that the regula- 
tion was outside the scope of the powers 
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given by the Act to the Lieutenant-Governor 
in Council was accepted by the Court. Further,, 
it was held that the two members of the 
advisory board, who had demanded production 
and inspection of the records, were not “per- 
sons acting under the authority of the Act 
or schedule”. The advisory board is not 
given power to demand the production of 
information and even if the board had such. 
power only the whole board could act as there 
is no provision by which the board can delegate 
its powers to two members. 


The Court also agreed with the contention 
of the defence that notice of intention to 
require production should have been given. 
The regulations state that the Commissioner 
may require the employer to produce inform- 
ation “at such time or times as the Commis- 
sioner may require”. The Court stated that 
“the Commissioner can have production and 
inspection only at a place named...... IBY 
him and this presupposes a notice that 
the information will be required. It can hardly 
be argued that the advisory board or its 
members could act without such a notice for 
this would be tantamount to according them 
wider powers than the Commissioner whose 
authority comes from the Act itself. R. v. 
Turner (1938 1 W.W.R. 498 and Regina Police 
Court, April 2, 1938. 
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NOTES ON CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST 
Monthly Summary 


NDUSTRIAL employment in Canada show- 

ed an increase at the beginning of May, ac- 
cording to returns received by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics from 10,551 firms, each 
employing a minimum of 15 workers and repre- 
senting all industries except agriculture, fish- 
ing, hunting and highly specialized business. 
The working forces of these firms aggregated 
1,024,702 persons, or 23,500 more than in the 
preceding month. The employment index 
(with the average in the calendar year 1926, 
as the base equal to 100) stood at 107-4, as 
compared with 105-0 at April 1, and 106-3 at 
the beginning of May of last year. The indexes 
for May 1 of recent years are as follows:— 
1936, 99-5; 19385, 95-2; 1984, 92-0; 19383, 77-6; 
1932,, 87°5; 19381;: 102-2;: 1930, 111-4; ° 1929, 
116-2; 1928, 106-8 and 1927, 101-8. The in- 
dustrial expansion indicated at the latest date 
was on a scale rather greater than the average 
between April 1 and May 1 in the years, 1929- 
19387; the index of employment, after cor- 
rection for seasonal influences therefore rose 
slightly, from 111-2 in the preceding month 
to 111-5 at the beginning of May. 

Unemployment in Trade Unions—At the 
beginning of May, 1938, the unemployment 
percentage reported to the Department of 
Labour by local trade union members through- 
out Canada stood at 13-1 as compared with 
percentages of 12-8 at the beginning of April, 
1938, and 11-1 at the beginning of May, 1937. 
The May percentage was based on the reports 
received from 1,917 labour organizations, com- 
prising a membership of 220,696 persons, 28,- 
841 of whom were out of work. 


Employment Office Reports—Reports. re- 
ceived by the Department of Labour from the 
offices of the Employment Service of Canada 
for the month of April, 1938, recorded an in- 
crease over the previous month, but a decrease 
from April a year ago in the average daily 
placements effected, services and farming show- 
ing the highest gains under the first com- 
parison and logging, construction and mainten- 
ance and farming the greatest losses under the 
second. Vacancies in April, 1938, numbered 
25,072, applications 58,688 and placements in 
regular and casual employment 22,889. 
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Prices —In retail prices the cost per week of 
a family budget of staple foods, fuel and light- 
ing, and rent was $17.36 at the beginning of 
May as compared with $17.50 for April, a slight 
increase in rent being more than offset by a 
decline in the cost of foods. Some compara- 
tive figures for earlier dates are $17.28 for May, 
1937; $16.36 for May, 1936; $15.41 for June, 
1933 (the low point in recent years) ; and $21.49 
for May, 1930. In wholesale prices the weekly 
index number calculated by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics and based upon prices in 
1926 as 100 continued downward in May be- 
ing 80-3 for the week ended May 27 as com- 
pared with 81:5 for the week ended April 29 
and 83:3 for that ended April 1. The decline 
in May was due mainly to lower prices for 
grains, milled products and non-ferrous metals. 
On a monthly basis the index number was 
82:3 for April; 85-1 for May, 1937; 71-9 for 
May, 1936; 63-5 for February, 1933 (the low 
point in recent years); and 93-4 for May, 
1929. 


Business Statrstics—The latest information 
available reflecting industrial conditions in 
Canada is given in the table on page 600. 
The index of the physical volume of business 
continued upward in April being 5 per cent 
higher than in March and 7 per cent higher 
than in February. It was, however, 11 per 
cent lower than in November, 1937, the high- 
est level recorded by the index since 1929, and 
8 per cent lower than in April, 1937. Of the 
principal factors used in the construction of 
the index number, mineral production, manu- 
facturing, construction, trade employment, car 
loadings, imports and exports indicated ad- 
vance in April as compared with March but 
all were lower than in April last year except 
mineral production and trade employment both 
of which should gain in this comparison also 
the increase in the former being about 27 
per cent. The output of electric power was 
substantially lower in April both as com- 
pared with the previous month and with 
April, 1937. Information available for May 
indicates employment to be at a higher level 
than in April and higher also than in May, 
1937. The number of cars of revenue freight 
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MONTHLY STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA* 


(Official statistics except where noted) 











1938 1937 
May April March May April March 
Trade, external aggregate..... tA (oi Nao 105,148,533} 140,147,150) 182,311,289) 123,793,320] 160,332,449 
Imports, merchandise for 
consum tion. LBVBa taaie tes) sre eM OLOP ORION, Natag, Seer 48,895,418 65,035,450 76,707,454 56,886,062 70, 973,658 
Exports, Canadian produce... $ |.............. 51, 248, 752 74,219,408 103, 524,553 65,516, 661 88,326,529 
Customs duty collected....... $ |.............. 6,607, 783 9,249,435 9,361,519 7,591,775 9,817,245 
Bank debits to individual 
ACCOUBLS sus ss) ehle cele waisicbic sti WM Wales cei emaeilay 2,401,369,770| 2,370,658, 176]| 2,768, 765,081) 3,376, 200,540} 3,189, 836,520 
Bank notes in circulation...... MB RUS Shs chien A coat 100,363,220} 100,254,248] 110,177,504) 110,953,496} 112,600,768 
Bank deposits, savings........ J ae pohcre ae 1,630,544,534) 1,623,399,562/ 1,573,466,165] 1,588,327,255) 1,583, 780,912 
Bank loans, commercial, etc... $ |.............. 769,729,815} 752,456,794) 727,880,132) 710,442,224) 694,215,664 
Security prices, index numbers— 
Common stocks) \ hisses’ lets ar fale Lepeeiee ear aisteys 97-9 99-2 132-2 136-2 147-2 
'Pretcrred stOCks («jens tees wel uals gee cee eine 78-2 77-5 100-2 103-1 102-6 
(1) Index of interest rates..........-/.............. 67-2 68-5 74-9 77-9 78°5 
(?) Prices, wholesale, index number. 180-3 82-3 83-1 85-1 86-2 85-5 
(2) Prices, retail, family budget $ 17-36 17-50 17-48 17-28 17-18 17-13 
Index, retail sales, unadjusted .....-}.............. 83-7 71-7 83-7 80-2 73-7 
(°) Index, retail sales, adjusted.....}.............. 75-9 77-8 78-9 79-3 75-5 
(2) Employment, index number, 
(employers’ pay-roll figures)... 107-4 105-0 107-8 106-3 103-0 102-8 
(2) (4) Unemployment, percent- 
age (trade union members)..... 13-1 12-8 13-7 11-1 12-9 13-7 
Railway— 
(5) Car loadings, revenue 
Memete cere te cee ees +. Cars 175, 782 170, 708 179, 040 192, 535 190, 802 189,322 
Canadian National Rail- 
ways, gross earnings....... $ 13,909,678 13, 924, 655 14, 611, 629 16,870, 826 17,056,398 16,631,981 
Operating expenses........ SF lhe tl cereale! ete lle em ai 13,405,721 12,900, 247 12,500, 224 12,464, 243 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 
gross earnings....... soeeees + Ome REM eee By 10,413,610 10,467,979 11, 834, 197 11,870,019 11,748,389 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 
operating expenses, alllines $ |.............. 9,914,058 10,101,331 10, 259,978 10,021,609 10,010, 225 
Steam railways, freight in 
COM-MULES Pareto chetaha she wile into /ore'| OVEN « eee e ees vs ce atctesse.es 1,998,472, 126]| 2,413,309,378] 2,361,607,460} 2,209,094, 823 
Building permits...........56. 9 |o..ccseeeeeeee 4,879,867 3,556, 567 5,399,000 6, 106, 693 , 667, 239 
(7) Contracts awarded......... $ 18,590,000 15,027,700 10,417, 700 24,171,000 24,427,000 16,058,000 
Mineral Production— 
Pig AP OW sO. lee oases eietete tons 71,602 65, 644 66, 228 78,147 68,138 70, 986 
Steel ingots and castings..... tons! hv. ee tien. 116, 445 118,676 120,843 121,426 125,104 
HOrrO-allOVS cs oes + cece ee ote tons 6,441 8, 686 4,031 6,201 5,965 3,868 
WCAG sii) shatetareieiel esol rarerereleie TDS A ie Fat aa ec 35,406, 758 35,176, 663) 34, 183,050 85, 154,985 35, 207, 467 
FRAN S GOS ORDO O RIC ODOTAO GU ACE HOGA oe een, 33, 724, 256 338,515, 602 30,992,408 32,502,061 31,116,491 
COpPer 2s /cayesie 6-)e(n2's t/a) <)elnicins.= eS Peeps: Sanh 47,750, 225 48,089, 283 41,561, 784 41,989, 288 41,796, 786 
UNICO Cai taisretcis atten eictals ctelete sae: LBS He 20,469, 463 17,298,398 18,462,389 20, 266, 884 18,193,641 
GOlGs.) Jonteisveicitns. o/s folorersi busin OUNCES | rae eee ia, ate 368, 439 376,023 340, 125 BYERS Yi 326,275 
SSI Vela icc ce os bates orate sie OUNCES! a nae 1, 606, 723 1,698,215 1,352,580 1,488,350 1,658,546 

OBL Teas cid eie's < etetevelelele sie vetets CONS) Deltas cee 869,772 1,222,089 1,075,605 989,000 1,109,806 
Crude petroleum imports....... a) Se Le aes 51,520,000 61,048,207] 132,740,000} 56,310,000] 50,480,000 
Rubber imports............++.- POR eas tc eerepteae « 2,238, 834 4,756,505 9,379,000 3,031,470 5,852,000 
Cotton, raw, imports..........- he Bee Os ah a an 6,761,000 13, 125,000 15,329,000 8,629,000 15,463,000 
Wool, raw, imports............- BS ASN. eo caren 3 1,671,000 3,289,000 2,102,000 3,663,000 4,525,000 
Timber scaled in British Colum- 

Ba Ge Poet IIIS ae ate bas fe. CTe Tes. ; 204,552,086] 132,292,703] 314,736,968] 223,109,849} 158,343,059 © 
Flour production............-. bla a). she Hae 794, 999,387 900, 000 ,051, 564 1,098,544 
(8) Sugar, manufactured........ Ibs. 95,504,010} 28,008,721 26,038, 797 87,559,375] 49,055,445} 30, 233, 930 
Foot wear production....... Aepaivg), SENT ETS. : 1,959,985 2,109,456 2,239,211 2,219,297 2,387,124 
Output of central electric stations 

daily average............-- KAW Leet eMeeeme | Oa Bons toe awe 72,834,000 74,231,000 77,429,000 77,814,000 
Sales of insurance. ..ee.......- STE ae tee» we 29, 624, 000 34, 785,000 31,559,000 32,577,000 31,741,000 
Newsprint production.......... CONS) sp nuisance 200, 790 224, 600 309, 230 298,350 301,110 
Automobiles, passenger, production.|.............. 14,033 12,276 17,980 12,927 19,313 
(8) Index of Physical Volume of 

Business..... ed a56 CERCA TIOEE Lic She Las ae 114-2 108-8 122-0 124-0 118-7 
INDUSTRIAL, PRODUCTION.”. ..200.-0e]occcscccccecee 116-6 110-2 126-1 128-8 122-4 

Mineral production®. Satccia- ss! <s | Sass Wales eo de 234-9 195-7 191-4 185-2 161-1 

Manusacturing joel ceicrcele« olie «sia footee niaicetaieret <:« 103 -2 101-8 122-3 120-3 115-4 

ConseructiOni enw nes cece coool ae ceteeom ite tis 57-2 53-4 47-8 72:6 70-2 

Bllectric power laivice \ecaions. chess [icone abled. 212-7 222-4 232-3 239-3 237-7 
DISTRIBUTION...... PORE A USA SROIN ede 2 EE Sra 107-2 104-7 110-4 110-2 107-9 

Trade employment.... 133-3 130-9 132-8 130-4 131-3 

Carloadings............ 71-4 75:0 78-9 80-2 80-6 

Lraporta cite sale tieeh cs Some cbeeest inp eae ae <<.s'e's 88-2 79-1 90-8 99-0 85-0 

PUMNONGB Lac ciaica cen sus wnatin eee etal aacte aie ness 5's 97-8 80-3 108-0 106-3 89-0 
























*Most of the figures in this table with an analysis are included in the Monthly Review of Business Statistics issued by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, price $1.00 per year. 


{For the week ended May 27, 1938. 

(‘) Calculated from yields of Ontario bonds. (2) For group figures see articles elsewhere in this issue. 

(8) Adjusted for number of business days and seasonal variations. (4) Figures for end of previous month. 

(*) Figures for four weeks ending May 28, 1938, and corresponding previous periods. 

(6) Sugar production given in periods of four weeks ending May 21, April 23 and March 26, 1938; May 22, April 24 and 
March 27, 1937. (7) MacLean’s Building Review. (*) Index numbers are adjusted when necessary for seasonal 
variation. 
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loaded and the value of construction contracts 
awarded were greater than in the previous 
month but less than in May, 1937. The pro- 
duction of steel ingots and castings was about 
7 per cent lower than in April and 5 per cent 
lower than in May, 1937. The wholesale 
prices index number was lower in both these 
comparisons. 


Strikes and Lockouts—The number of 
strikes and lockouts during May was 15, in- 
volving 2,054 workers with a time loss of 
11,727 man working days, as compared with 
15 disputes in April, involving 2,874 workers 
and a time loss of 17,548 days. Nearly all 
of the time loss for the month was due to 
strikes of saw-mill workers at Fort Frances, 
Ont., and silk factory workers at Louise- 
ville, P.Q., as most of the other disputes in- 
volved small numbers of workers for short 
periods. In April the strike at Fort Frances 
and strikes of taxicab drivers at Toronto, 
Ont., and of steamship employees on the 
Great Lakes caused most of the time loss. 
In May, 19387, the number of disputes was 
46, the highest in many years, involving 
10,393 workers with a time loss of 53,818 
days. These figures were exceeded in recent 
years only in April and August, 1937. Of the 
fifteen disputes recorded in May, 1938, twelve 
were recorded as terminated, four resulting 
in favour of the employers concerned, two in 
favour of the workers involved, while com- 
promise settlements were reached in four 
cases, and the results of two disputes were 
recorded as indefinite. Three disputes, in- 
volving approximately 590 workers, were re- 
corded as unterminated at the end of the 
month. These figures do not include those 
strikes and lockouts in which employment 
conditions were no longer affected but which 
had not been called off or definitely declared 
terminated by the unions involved. 


Clarifying the specific pur- 


Proposed poses of proposed expendi- 
Dominion tures totalling $40,000,000 
expenditures for work-creating projects, 
on work the Minister of Labour 
creating Hon. Norman MclL. Rogers, 
projects made the following state- 


ment in the House of Com- 
mons on May 20. 

“In view of questions raised during the 
recent Debate on unemployment I believe it 
will meet the wish of the House if a brief 
statement is made at this time with respect to 
the supplementary estimates which have just 
been tabled. In these estimates provision is 
made for work-creating projects amounting to 
a total expenditure of over $40,000,000. This 
is in addition to work-creating projects in the 
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main estimates amounting to an almost equal 
sum. 

“Apart from expenditures on public build- 
ings in the various provinces and the normal 
outlay for the repair of wharves and break- 
waters, the larger items in these estimates 
carry out the policy of the government to 
stimulate basic industries and broaden the 
foundations of a long-range program of con- 
servation and development. 

“$1,310,000 is set aside for improved road 
transportation into new mining areas and a fur- 
ther supplementary vote for geological sur- 
veys in addition to the $300,000 appearing in 
the main estimates. 

“The total of proposed expenditures on high- 
way improvement apart from mining roads is 
over $3,500,000. Of this total there is a new 
item of $1,000,000 to reduce the menace 
of level crossings as a supplement to the con- 
tribution of $500,000 to the grade-crossing fund 
already made in the main estimates. Over 
$3,000,000 is assigned to Trans-Canada, tourist 
highway and national parks. Another item in 
the group of expenditures designed to assist 
the tourist industry is the sum of $450,000 for 
the restoration and development of historic 
sites. 

“Over $7,000,000 is to be spent on special 
projects of harbour and river development in- 
cluding a contribution of $300,000 to the Grand 
River conservation project in Ontario. There 
are substantial construction outlays for har- 
bour improvements at Halifax, Saint John, 
Quebec, Montreal, Toronto, Hamilton and 
Vancouver. 

“The sum of $1,000,000 is also to be spent on 
canal improvements in addition to the ex- 
penditures appearing in the main estimates. 


“The sum of $650,000 is to be spent for the 
encouragement of the fishing industry. 


“The expansion of facilities for air trans- 
portation is given a prominent place in the 
development program. The sum of $800,- 
000 is allocated for the construction and im- 
provement of airports along the Trans-Canada 
route and an additional $500,000 for assistance 
to municipal airports. This is in addition to 
the sum of $1,722,400 for the construction of 
airports in the main estimates, and $800,000 for 
assistance to municipal airports. 

“As announced in the Speech from the 
Throne the Youth Training Plans are to be 
extended. The sum of $2,250,000 is included 
in the estimates for training projects for unem- 
ployed young people and older unemployed 
persons. A considerable portion of this amount 
will be used for forestry training and conserva- 
tion. 

“To provide for rehabilitation and water 
storage in the prairie provinces under the 
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Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Act the sum of 
$3,500,000 is included in the supplementary 
estimates. This amount will be expended 
largely in the drought areas of Saskatchewan 
and Alberta. 

“New expenditures are included for forest 
conservation and fur conservation. 

“Tt is also possible at this time to make a 
further announcement which I believe will be 
welcomed in this House and in the country. 
In accordance with the principles laid down 
in the recommendations of the National Em- 
ployment Commission legislation will be in- 
troduced at the present session to provide 
additional encouragement to low-cost and low- 
rental housing. Legislation will also be in- 
troduced to provide low-interest loans to 
municipalities for self-liquidating projects. 
These important developments of the govern- 
ment’s program are designed to give fur- 
ther stimulus to the construction industry and 
to provide additional employment through 
private and public enterprise in large centres 
of population and in localities which may not 
benefit directly from the construction of public 
buildings and other works projects.” 

(Since the above statement was made, the 
legislation to which the Minister referred was 
introduced. One measure, which received its 
third reading in the House of Commons on 
June 6, authorizes provision of a sum not 
exceeding $30,000,000 for self-liquidating muni- 
cipal projects. Another measure, which is 
reviewed below, provides for repeal of the 
“Dominion Housing Act of 1935 and re-enact- 
ment of certain provisions with amendments 
and additions. 


On Wednesday, June 8, 


Introduction Hon. Charles A. Dunning, 
ef new Minister of Finance, intro- 
Dominion duced a bill repealing the 
Housing Dominion Housing Act of 
Legislation 1935 and re-enacting certain 


provisions of the old Act— 
with amendments and additions; and making 
certain provisions with respect to low rental 
houses and municipal taxes. 

Introducing the resolution, Hon. Mr. Dun- 
ning said that “the new act will be divided 
into three parts, each district and whole in 
itself and attempting to deal with a specific 
phase of the housing problem.” 

As summarized by the Minister, Part I in- 
volves the repeal of the Dominion Housing 
Act and the re-enactment of parts of it, to- 
gether with important changes and additions 
designed to bring the facilities of this act to 
individuals and communities that have not 
hitherto benefited from it. This part of the 
legislation (part I) is intended solely for fam- 
ilies who wish to own homes, and strong em- 


phasis is placed upon facilities for families in 
the lower income brackets and in the small 
and remote communities. 

Part II contemplates an experiment on a 
comprehensive scale in the low rental housing 
field. 

Part III is intended as an attack on the 
major obstacle retarding the building of new 
houses, the high level of real property taxes. | 

Referring to loans made under Part I, the 
Minister of Finance outlined the provisions of 
the new bill, as follows: 


“A housing loan may in future be made for 
from 70 to 80 per cent of the lending value of 
the new house, and of this total, whatever it 
may be, the Dominion will advance 25 per cent, 
and the private lending institution or local muni- 
cipal authorities, as the case may be, 75 per cent. 
Under the old legislation the Dominion’s ad- 
vance was 20 per cent of the lending value, and 
the maximum amount of the joint loan was 80 
per cent, with provision made by regulation for 
75 per cent and 80 per cent loans in certain cases 
as well. This change will simplify accounting, 
lessen bookkeeping costs, and eliminate the temp- 
tation to manipulate estimates of cost and of 
appraised value in order to bring the loan within 
the existing 70, 75 or 80 per cent categories. 
Provision will be made in the bill that in the 
case where the lending value does not exceed 
$2,500—that is the definitely low cost house— 
a loan may be made up to 90 per cent, of which 
the Dominion is to advance its 25 per cent.”.... 

“A further important change in connection 
with Part I is to make it possible for a payment 
to be made to a lending institution to assist it in 
defraying the special costs incurred in arranging 
loans, making appraisals, inspections and so 
forth in small and remote communities desig- 
nated. This payment is not to exceed $20 for 
any one loan, plus a mileage allowance fixed by 
the minister for necessary travelling expenses 
based upon the distance from the nearest place 
from which the loan can be arranged and super- 
vised by the lending institution. ie 

“Another new provision in Part I increases 
the maximum amount which may be paid out by 
the minister in respect of advances, losses and 
expenses. A maximum of ten million dollars 
was the authority under the old act; it is pro-. 
posed to increase this authority to twenty mil- 
lion dollars. Under the old act the Dominion 
has already committed itself to $4,500,000 in 
respect of the $17,300,000 housing construction. 
The figure of $20,000,000 provided in the resolu- 
tion now before the house gives us under the 
authority a leeway of about $15,500,000 which, 
together with the funds advanced by the lending 
institutions under the provisions of the act, 
should make it possible to make aggregate loans 
up to $60,000,000 or more under this part of the 
national housing aetr 


Referring to Part II of the bill, Hon. Mr. 
Dunning explained that with the approval of 
the governor in council it gave authority to 
the Minister of Finance to make loans to local 
housing authorities for the purpose of assisting 
in the construction of houses to be leased to 
families of low income, the aggregate principal 
amount of such loans not to exceed $30,000,000. 

Dealing with Part III of the bill Hon. Mr. 
Dunning stated that with the approval of the 
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governor in council the Minister of Finance 
would be “authorized to pay the municipal 
taxes levied upon a house, the construction of 
which begins between June 1, 1938, and De- 
cember 31, 1940, up to the following amounts: 

_ 100 per cent of such taxes for the first year 
in which the house is taxed; 

50 per cent of such taxes for the second year 
in which the house is taxed; and 
_ 25 per cent of such taxes for the third year 
in which the house is taxed. 

“Municipal taxes are defined to include the 
general municipal tax and the school tax, but 
excluding special and local improvement taxes. 
The minister pays only the increase in such 
taxes due to the construction of the new 
house... . 

“The second condition is that the cost of 
the construction of the house must not exceed 
$4,000. Municipal taxation assistance is con- 
fined entirely to low cost homes.” 

Referring to the stimulus such a housing pro- 
gram would give to employment in the build- 
ing and allied trades Hon. Mr. Dunning stated: 

“Tt has frequently been estimated that eighty 
per cent of every dollar spent in house building 
goes to labour, either direct or indirect. If this 
estimate be correct, the $100,000,000 spent on the 
construction of low cost housing during the next 
three years would provide $80,000,000 in wages 
to workmen in the construction trades and in the 
building material and supply industries, and the 
result would be, if that were true, that for every 
$1,000 paid in wages the tax subsidy would cost 
the Dominion about $54.70—and that is very 
much cheaper than relief.” 


The total of unemployed per- 
sons receiving non-agricul- 
tural material aid through- 
out Canada in April 1938, 
revealed a continuing sub- 
stantial reduction from the previous year, 
according to preliminary figures compiled by 
the Registration Branch of the Department of 
Labour. 

These figures, released on June 7 by Hon. 
Norman McL. Rogers, Minister of Labour, 
showed that about 169,000 fully employable 
persons were receiving non-agricultural ma- 
terial aid in April, 1988. This was a decrease 
of 31 per cent from April, 1937, when the num- 
ber was 245,023. In comparison with the total 
for March, 1938, a decrease of 3°3 per cent 
was indicated. Seventy per cent of the total 
of fully employable persons on aid was re- 
ported from 51 cities of over 10,000 population. 

When totals of all those in receipt of non- 
agricultural material aid in April were com- 
pared with the corresponding month of 19387, 
a decrease of 24:2 per cent was shown. The 
preliminary grand total of persons on non- 
agricultural aid, including totally unemploy- 
able, partially employable and fully employ- 
able, together with all dependents of family 
heads, was 632,000 in April, 1938. This was a 
decrease of 3-2 per cent from March, 1938. 


Statistics of 
material aid 
recipients 


Early April figures from the registration 
showed an aggregate of 90,000 farmers (resi- 
dent farm operators) as receiving agricultural 
material aid for subsistence across Canada. 
These, together with their dependents, ac- 
counted for a farm population of 406,000. Of 
this total, 350,000 or 86-3 per cent were located 
in Saskatchewan where drought conditions of 
last year continued to augment the totals; in 
this Province the number of all classes depend- 
ent upon agricultural aid showed an increase of 
95-1 per cent over April, 1937, but showed 
no change from March, 1988. Due to increases 
in Ontario and Quebec, however, the total for 
all provinces increased by one-half of one per 
cent. 


The services of the Concilia- 


Shipping tion Branch of the Domin- 
Dispute ion Department of Labour 
Settled by were sought in connection 
Conciliation of | with a dispute involving 
Department of directly three steamship 


companies operating on the 
Great Lakes and the Cana- 
dian Seamen’s Union. 

The immediate cause of the dispute was the 
dismissal of three men from the ss. Red Cloud 
at Montreal on Saturday June 4 and this re- 
sulted in the tying up of the ss. Damva in the 
locks at Cornwall, thereby obstructing all 
traffic in the canal. 

The union officials alleged that the three 
companies concerned had discriminated against 
members of the Canadian Seamen’s Union. 

Early the next morning (June 5) the ss. 
Damia was backed into the canal basin in 
order to permit traffic to proceed. 

Negotiations carried on by the Conciliation 
Branch resulted in a settlement of the dispute, 
which covered not only the Cornwall situation 
but applied to the Great Lakes generally. 

Immediately following the settlement the ss. 
Damia proceeded to its destination at Mont- 
real. 


Labour 


The death occurred on June 
Death of Hon. 5, of the Hon. Morrison 
M. M. MacBride, Mann MacBride, Ontario 


Ontario Minister of Labour, at his 
Minister home in Brantford. Born 
of Labour of pioneer Scottish parent- 


age at White Lake in 1877, 
he was educated in the public and high schools 
of Arnprior. Early in life he entered the 
printing trade, becoming a member of the 
printer’s union, and served his apprenticeship 
at Ottawa, Quyon, and Galt. In 1903 he joined 
the staff of the Winnipeg Free Press, and in 
1905 he returned to Brantford to enter into 
business for himself. 

His municipal career included a number of 
terms as alderman in Brantford and eight 
terms as Mayor of that city. Four times he 
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was elected a member of the Ontario Legis- 
lature, the first occasion being in 1919 when he 
was Labour representative for South Brant. 

In 1937 he was appointed to the Labour 
portfolio in the Ontario Cabinet, and this 
summer he had planned to make a survey of 
working conditions in the province with a view 
to promoting industrial relations. 


The twenty-sixth convention 


Convention of of the International Asso- 


International ciation of Public Employ- 
Association of | ment Services was held in 
Public Ottawa on May 25-27 with 
Employment an attendance of 156 official 
Services delegates from 28 States and 


18 from Canadian Provinces. 
Featuring the convention were the presenta- 
tions on the “Employment Service and Em- 
ployment Problems” and “Unemployment 
Compensation” (which are reviewed in this 
issue on pages 638-644). 

In addition, the panel discussions covered 
practically every phase of public employment 
service activity. 

At the convention’s first session the dele- 
gates were welcomed by Dr. H. L. Keenley- 
side of the Department of External Affairs; 
and addresses were given by Mr. R. A. Rigg, 
Director of the Employment Service of Can- 
ada; and by Mr. W. Frank Persons, Director 
of the United States Employment Service. 

The delegates were subsequently the guests 
of the Department of Labour of Canada at 
the annual banquet. Presiding at this function 
was Mr. V. C. Phelan, Assistant Director of 
the Employment Service of Canada, and feli- 
citous addresses were given by Hon. Norman 
McL. Rogers, Minister of Labour; Mr. W. M. 
Dickson, Desay Minister of Tibetae Colonel 
Henry Bankhead, Commercial Attache at the 
United States Legation; and Mr. P. J. Charlet, 
President of the Association. 

At the concluding luncheon there was an 
address by Dr. William M. Leiserson, of the 
National Mediation Board, Washington, who 
spoke on unemployment compensation respon- 
sibilities. 

The election of the chief officers resulted as 
follows: President, Byron Mitchell, director of 
Texas State Employment Service; first vice- 
president, V. C. Phelan, assistant director of 
the Employment Service of Canada; second 
vice-president, Mrs. A. L. Wilder, director of 
the New Hampshire State Employment Ser- 
vice; third vice-president, W. T. Doe, director 
of the Ohio State Employment Service; sec- 
retary-treasurer, B. C. Seiple, associate director, 
Ohio State Employment Service; general sec- 
retary, Charles L. Hodge, Federal Railroad 
Retirement Board, Washington. 
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Elsewhere in this issue 
there will be found a re- 
view of the report of the 
Committee on Holidays 
with Pay. 

Among its recommendations the Committee 
suggested that an annual holiday with pay of 
not less than a week’s duration, should be 
established as part of the terms of employ- 
ment of all manual and clerical employees 
and drew attention to the requirements of 
the various Unemployment Insurance Acts. 
The Committee pointed out that the provi- 
sions of the unemployment insurance acts re- 
garding benefits and payment of contributions 
would have to be altered in order to bring 
about a general arrangement of holidays with 
pay. 

According to the “London Times” the Min- 
ister of Labour has referred to the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Statutory Committee for ad- 
vice on the question of whether any change 
in the law of unemployment insurance either 
as regards contributions or benefit is required 
in relation to holidays and other periods of 
suspension from work with or without pay. 

The matters which the Unemployment Sta- 
tutory Committee will now examine include 
among others: 


Holidays with 
Pay in Great 
Britain 


(1) The payment of unemployment insurance 
contributions in respect of paid holidays. 


(2) The question whether unemployment ought 
in any circumstances to be payable for days of 
holiday. 


(3) The question whether unemployment bene- 
fit ought, in any circumstances, to be payable 
for periods during which workpeople not on 
holiday are suspended from work and are in 
receipt of payments from their employers. 


(4) The present rule that days of recognized 
holiday for which no payment is received are 
treated as days of unemployment for the pur- 
pose of serving the waiting period, and for the 
purpose of preserving the continuity of unem- 
ployment, but not for the purpose of drawing 
benefit. 


Industrial homework in the 


Orders artificial flower and feather 
prohibiting industry is prohibited in 
industrial New York State by Home- 
homework in work Order No. 3. issued 
New York by Industrial Commissioner 
State Elmer F,. ‘Andrews which 


became effective on May 2. 
This Order was issued on the ground that 
“the wages and other working conditions of 
some 5,000 homeworkers employed in the 
industry at the peak of the season jeopardize 
the wages and other working conditions of the 
4,000 women in the shops and are injurious to 
the health and welfare of the pontisworicate 
themselves.” 
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It will affect 269 shops in the artificial flower 
and feather industry, most of which are con- 
centrated in New York City. 

Commissioner Andrews stated that the Order 
will mainly affect the employers in the art- 
ificial flower industry since there is no home- 
work in the feather industry, all work being 
done by factory workers. 

This is the third industry in which the Com- 
missioner has prohibited industrial homework 
under the new Homework Law enacted in 
1935. The first Order was issued in the men’s 
and boys’ outer clothing industry in 1936. 
Early last year homework was banned in the 
men’s and boys’ neckwear industry. 

According to the “Industrial Bulletin” (off- 
cial publication of the New York State De- 
partment of Labour), the new Order prohibit- 
ing homework on artificial flowers and feathers 
follows an investigation of homework wages 
and other working conditions in this industry 
by the Division of Women in Industry and 
Minimum Wage under the supervision of 
Frieda S. Muller, Director of the Division. 
The investigation was undertaken in response 
to complaints from women factory workers 
that their wages are being undermined by 
the competition of low-paid homeworkers, en- 
listed in large numbers for the few weeks of 
the busy season. 

The investigation showed that, in the spring 
of 1937, homeworkers in the industry out- 
numbered women workers in the shops. Whole 
families, including young children, were work- 
ing for wages far below the subsistence level. 


An outline of measures for 
dust control in foundries 
forms the subject of a pre- 


Outline of 
measures for 


dust control liminary report by Mr. 
in foundries Thecdore Hatch, Associate 
Dust Control Engineer, 


Division of Industrial Hygiene, of the State 
‘of New York Department of Labour. As 
stated in its introduction, the purpose of the 
report published in a recent issue of the 
“Industrial Bulletin” (official publication of 
the New York State Department of Labour), 
is to review the foundry dust problem and to 
present in outline some of the measures that 
have been developed for its control. In so 
doing it was pointed out that there is no single 
solution of the problem which will meet the 
requirements of every foundry. 


The factors entering into the dust problem 
and the sources of dust in foundries were 
detailed, and dust control recommendations 
were made concerning the various foundry 
operations—moulding, melting and pouring, 
core-making, shake-out, removal of sand core, 
sand re-conditioning, etc. 


Dealing generally with methods for control 
of dust, the report states: 


“Dust control measures vary in details from 
one foundry to another. Steel foundries differ 
in their requirements from non-ferrous foun- 
dries and small jobbing foundries differ from 
highly mechanized production plants. In 
foundries of the latter type, mechanical venti- 
lation can be applied to practically all the 
important dust-producing processes. In the 
small jobbing plants, however, only a few 
operations can be thus controlled. Good 
housekeeping, proper use of general ventila- 
tion, the intelligent application of water and 
other common-sense measures constitute the 
most important items in the control program. 
Localized operations such as grinding, tumbling 
and blast cleaning, of course, require adequate 
coal exhaust ventilation in any foundry.” 

The report also emphasizes that “above all 
there must be a complete understanding and 
acceptance of the program, beginning with the 
plant manager and extending down through 
the whole organization.” 


Early in May, the United 
States House of Representa- 
tives voted a $3,000,000,000 
appropriation to cover the 
cost of the Administration’s 
program of relief measures. 

The appropriation was allotted as follows: 
work relief, $1,250,000,000; public works, $965,- 
000,000; Farm Security Administration, $175,- 
000,000 and the National Youth Administration, 
$75,000,000. Smaller sums were appropriated 
for administrative expenses and other purposes. 

The $3,000,000,000 program is part of a 
larger plan whereby $4,500,000,000 in loans 
and expenditures would be made, the $1,500,- 
000,000 being provided in previous legislation 
for highway building purposes; Civilian Con- 
servation Corps Camps; and for loans made 
by the Reconstruction Corporation. 


Relief 
appropriation 


in the U.S.A. 


The Advisory Commitiee 
Status of on Salaried Employees, 
‘salaried which was established by 
employees” the International Labour 
studied Office to secure the opinions 
by I.L.O. of organizations of salaried 
Committee employees on the social 


problems which most par- 
ticularly concern this important category of 
workers, has completed its work. At a recent 
session in Geneva the Committee studied the 
definition of the term “salaried employee” 
and noted that there are constant difficulties 
in the application of social legislation in coun- 
tries where no distinction has yet been made 
in legislation between salaried employees and 
other groups of workers. 
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Until such time as it is possible for the 
different States to accept an international 
legal definition of the term “salaried em- 
ployee,” the Committee considered that it 
would be highly desirable for this matter to 
de regulated on a national basis within each 
country at the earliest possible time. 

In the light of the principles which experi- 
ence has shown to give the greatest guarantees, 
the Committee was of the opinion that the 
best procedure would be to formulate a general 
definition based on the predominantly non- 
manual character of the work performed. This 
general definition would be supplemented, if 
necessary, by enumeration by occupations of 
the workers who could be considered as being 
within the category of salaried employees for 
the purposes of legislation, or by enumeration 
of establishments. 

The Committee drew special attention to 
the necessity for establishing a clear legal 
definition of the status of commercial travellers 
and representatives, whose position is very 
vague in a large number of countries. 

The Committee also had before it a report 
by the International Labour Office on the 
various systems introduced in certain countries 
during recent years to ensure organized con- 
tact between salaried employees and employers 
for the study of questions which might be the 
subject of legislation or be regulated in con- 
tracts of employment. 

Believing that it is desirable to adopt as 
widely as possible the principle of the cccu- 
pational representation of salaried employees, 
provided always that the free exercise of trade 
union rights is not thereby impeded, the 
Committee considered that encouragement 
should be given to efforts of the kind made 
in recent years, more especially in Belgium, 
France and Great Britain, to set up joint com- 
mittees for private undertakings and utilities 
(commercial enterprises, banks, insurance com- 
panies, etc.), especially as the experience gained 
in this field over a long period of years in 
public administration and services has been 
appreciable. 

In conclusion, the Committee studied the 
documents prepared by the International 
Labour Office on the regulation of the con- 
ditions of work of all groups of salaried em- 
ployees and technicians. It expressed the wish 
that in every country measures be taken in 
agreement with the trade union organizations 
to secure satisfaction, by means of legislation 
or collective agreements, for the economic, 
social and legal requirements and the legal 
protection of salaried employees, with special 
reference to stability of employment, termina- 
tion of contracts, the protection of salaried 
inventors, the radius clause, the reduction of 
hours of work, shop closing, arrangements for 
health and comfort and sickness leave, holidays 


with pay, and social insurance. The Com- 
mittee also considered that measures are re- 
quired to meet the insufficient payment of 
several groups of salaried employees. 


After drawing the attention of Governments 
and employers to the necessity for specially 
protecting young and old salaried employees, 
the Committee requested the International 
Labour Office to continue and extend its. 
collection and dissemination of information 
on all these points, such work having proved 
extremely useful to all concerned. 


On page 1057 of the Octo- 


Report on ber, 1937, issue of the La- 
health and BouR GAZETTE reference was 
pensions made to a report on a 
insurance in proposed plan of unem- 
Australia ployment insurance  sub- 

mitted to the Common- 
wealth Parliament of Australia. Recently, 


a report on Health and Pensions Insurance 
made by Sir Walter S. Kinnear at the request 
of the Commonwealth Government has been 
received. 

The report is divided in three parts—Part 
I deals with “General Principles Underlying 
Social Insurance”; Part II is entitled “Health 
Insurance”; and Part ITI refers to Pensions 
Insurance. 


Health Insurance —In his report, Sir Walter 
Kinnear suggests that “a National Health 
Insurance scheme should be established in 
Australia on a compulsory and contributory 
basis which would cover all persons over 16 
years of age employed under a contract of 
service in any of the States of the Common- 
wealth, except persons employed otherwise 
than by way of manual labour whose rate of 
remuneration is in excess of £365 per annum” 
and except certain other special classes of 
persons which are specified in an appendix to 
the report. 


It is recommended that weekly contribu- 
tions payable in respect of each insured per- 
son should be shared equally between the 
employers and employees and that it should 
be equivalent in value to the benefits pay- 
able in the case of persons, of the same sex, 
who entered at the age of sixteen. The 
weekly contributions based on calculations 
made by actuaries to cover benefits and costs 
of administratiom are 1 shilling 3 pence for 
men, and 1 shilling 2 pence for women. It 
is stated that “the sufficiency of these contri- 
butions is dependent upon the terms agreed 
upon with the medical profession and with 
the chemists for the provision of medical 
benefit.” It is also recommended that the 
scheme should bear the entire cost of ad- 
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ministration other than costs of a purely 
supervisory executive at the central depart- 
ment. 

The following benefits under the proposed 
National Health Insurance scheme are sug- 
gested :— 

(a) Medical benefit consisting of free medical 
attendance and treatment of insured men and 


women including the supply of drugs and 
medicines and certain medical and_ surgical 
appliances. 

(b) Sickness Benefit. 

Men, 20s. a week. 


Women, 15s. a week, with an additional allow- 
ance of 3s. 6d. a week in respect of each 
dependent child under 16 years of age. 

(c) Disablement Benefit. 


Men, 15s. a week. 


Women, 12s. 6d. a week, with an additional 
allowance of 3s. 6d. a week in respect of each 
dependent child under 16 years of age. 


(d) Additional benefits out of valuation sur- 
pluses, taking the form of increases in the fore- 
going rates, and payment towards the cost of 
certain treatment such as dental and ophthal- 
mic treatment, treatment in hospitals and con- 
valescent homes, ete. 

Commenting on the effect of a health 
insurance scheme the report states:— 

“The net effect of the initiation of a health 
insurance scheme would be that workers would 
be protected to the extent of the benefit pro- 
vided, against the losses arising from illnesses 
(short or long) up to the old age pension age, 
and that they would secure free medical 
attendance and treatment (including drugs) 
from the doctors and chemists of their own 
choice. It is estimated that, in addition to the 
payment for medical benefit, the cash disburse- 
ments for sickness under the scheme would, in 
the course of time, exceed £3,000,000 a year, 
and that about 1,000,000 persons would partici- 
pate in one or other of the benefits of the 
scheme in each year.” 


Pensions Insurance—Dealing with pensions 
insurance it is suggested that “a widows’, 
orphans’ and old-age contributory pensions 
scheme should be set up in Australia and 
that it should be closely interlocked with the 
suggested National Health Insurance scheme 
and that all persons insured under the latter 
scheme whether as employed or voluntary 
contributors, should also be insured under the 
pensions scheme.” 

The suggested pensions benefits as sum- 
marized in the report are as follows:— 

(a) A widow’s pension of 12s. 6d. a week 
until the date of the first quinquennial increase 
of contributions, thereafter 15s. a week for life 
(unless she remarries) with an additional allow- 


ance of 3s. 6d. a week for each dependent child 
under 16 years of age. 


(b) An orphan’s pension of 7s. 6d. a week 
until the attainment of 16 years of age. An 
orphan is a child both of whose parents are 
dead, but the allowance of a child of a widow 
who remarries might be increased to 7s. 6d. 
a week. 


(c) An old-age pension of 15s. a week at the 
age of 60 for life for an insured woman with 
an additional allowance of 3s. 6d. a week for 
each dependent child under 16 years of age. 

(d) An old-age pension of 20s. a week at the 
age of 65 for life for an insured man with an 
additional allowance of 3s. 6d. a week for 
each dependent child under 16 years of age. 

(e) Old-age pensioners who were insured on 
attaining the old-age pension age, to be en- 
titled to free medical benefit for “life, 

On the basis of the proposed benefits “and 
in accordance with the proposal to restrict 
the amount of the contributions of all con- 
tributors to the value of the benefits at the 
age of sixteen and including the estimated 
costs of administration, the contributions per 
week, as calculated by the actuaries” are set 
out in the report as being 2 shillings 9 pence 
for men and 1 shilling 4 pence for women. 
As in the case of the health insurance con- 
tribution, it is suggested that the pension con- 
tribution should be shared equally between 
employer and employee. 

It is pointed out in the report that “owing 
to the necessity for building up reserves and 
the need for a proper insured status on the 
part of claimants the benefits of the scheme 
would only come into operation gradually.” 
A graduated scale of contributions for the 
first ten years is therefore suggested. 

It is proposed in the report that in order 
to create a financial reserve and as a con- 
tribution from the state “the Commonwealth 
Government should start the scheme with a 
grant of £1,000,000 a year for the first five 
years and thereafiter that the grant should be 
increased at the rate of £500,000 a year until 
it reaches a maximum of £10,000,000 in the 
year 1960 at which date the grant would be 
stabilized. All payments in excess of the 
yearly cash disbursements should be invested, 
and it is estimated by the actuaries that with 
interest at 34 per cent the interest income on 
the fund so created should be sufficient, with 
the yearly grant of £10,000,000 from the Com- 
monwealth Government, to cover all future 
liabilities under the scheme. 


“The net effect of a contributory pension 
scheme would be that the industrial popula- 
tion of Australia would secure, on a self- 
respecting basis, a guaranteed measure of 
security in their old-age, and protection for 
their widows and children in the event of pre- 
mature death, and that eventually £46,000,000 
a year would be distributed in benefits under 
the various schemes among over treble the 
present number of participants. Under the 
existing system only 374 per cent of the men 
and 33. per cent of the women in the old-age 
pension groups are in receipt of old-age pen- 
sions. Separate statistics are not available to 
show what percentage of the 230,000 widows 
in Australia are at present in receipt of in- 
valid or old-age pensions, but the proportion 
cannot be high.” 
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RECENT PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 
INVESTIGATION ACT 


IX applications for the establishment 
by the Minister of Labour of Boards of 
Conciliation and Investigation under the In- 
dustrial Disputes Investigation Act were re- 
ceived in the ‘Department of Labour recently 
as follows:— 

(1) From 23 truck drivers and helpers 
in the employ of the United Delivery, 
Limited, Ottawa, Ontario. The dispute 
relates to the employees’ request for an 
agreement respecting wages and working 
conditions, also to the alleged unjust dis- 
missal of an employee. 

(2) From cartage service clerks, garage- 
men, foremen, stablemen, horseshoers, 
motormen, wagonmen, etc., in the employ 
of the Express Department of the Cana- 
dian National Railways, at Drummond- 
ville, St. Hyacinthe and Montreal in the 
Province of Quebec, and at Brantford, 
Guelph and London in the Province of 
Ontario. The employees concerned, 250 
in number, are members of the Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway Employees. They 
request am agreement respecting wages, 
hours and working conditions. 


(3) From 40 employees of the Diamond 
Truck Company, Limited, Montreal, P.Q., 
being truck drivers, warehousemen, etc., 
members of the Automotive Transport Sec- 
tion, Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Em- 
ployees. The employees’ request for an 
agreement respecting wages and working 
conditions is given as the cause of the 
dispute. 

(4) From various classes of employees of 
the Canadian Pacific Railway Company at 
the Britt Coal Dock, Britt, Ontario, being 
clam tower operators, riggers, land, hoist 
or crane operators, clam firemen, power 
house firemen, land hoist or crane fireman, 
hatchman, cable car trippers, trestlemen 
and coal handlers, members of the Brother- 
hood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, 
Freight Handlers, Express and Station Em- 
ployees. The dispute relates to the em- 
ployees’ request for increased wages, 70 
men being directly affected and 100 in- 
directly. 

(5) From red cap messengers in the em- 
ploy of the Toronto Terminals Railway 
Company, being members of the Canadian 
Red Cap Messengers’ Federal Union No. 
1384. Seventy-seven employees are stated to 
be directly affected by the dispute, which 
relates to hours of labour, seniority, pass 
rights, holidays with pay, and wages. 


(6) From the Lethbridge Collieries, Lim- 
ited, at Lethbridge, Alberta, and their em- 
ployees, being members of District 18, 
United Mine Workers of America (joint 
application). The matters involved in the 
dispute are wages and certain working condi- 
tions, approximately 500 employees being 
directly affected. 


Board Established 


The Minister of Labour established a Board 
of Conciliation and Investigation on May 27th 
to deal with a dispute between Hendrie and 
Company Limited, of Toronto, and their motor 
truck drivers, and appointed Messrs. H. A. F. 
Boyd, of Hamilton, and J. L. Cohen, KC., of 
Toronto, members thereof on the reeommenda- 
tion of the company and employees, respec- 
tively. The application in this matter was 
received in the Department of Labour during 
March (Lasour GazettTs, April, 1938, page 
374). The dispute directly affects 100 em- 
ployees, who request an agreement respecting 
wages, hours and working conditions. 


Other Proceedings 


The personnel of the Conciliation Board 
established early in May (Lasour Gazerte, 
May, 1938, page 479) to deal with a dispute 
between the Canadian Press and 85 employees 
engaged in its telegraph service, members of 
the Commercial Telegraphers’ Union, was 
completed on May 16th by the appointment 
of Professor Norman A. M. MacKenzie, of 
Toronto University, as chairman. This ap- 
pointment was made on the joint recom- 
mendation of the other Board members, 
Messrs. W. Rupert Davies and Leonard James 
Ryan. 

It was reported in the Laspour GazrrTTe for 
April, 1938, page 374, that at the joint request 
of the Canadian Collieries (Dunsmuir), Limited, 
and the Western Fuel Corporation, Limited, 
and their employees on Vancouver Island, the 
Conciliation Board established in July, 1937, 
was being reconvened, a settlement of the 
differences concerning wages and working 
conditions not having been reached since the 
Board adjourned on August 20. Word has 
now been received from the chairman of the 
Board, Mr. L. W. Brockington, K.C., that a 
temporary agreement has been reached be- 
tween the parties, pending an experiment with 
contract labour and certain technical and finan- 
cial investigations. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING MAY, 1938 


nisin following table shows the number of 
disputes, workers involved and time loss 

for May, 1938, as compared with the previous 

month and the same month a year ago. 


Number | Number of |Timeloss in 

Date of disputes | employees | man work- 
involved ing days 
SMa y LOSSY. seetsaes 15 2,054 11,727 
SA ri 1988... Wesel ade 15 2,874 17,548 
VE LOS de cata stencnne 46 10,393 53,818 





*Preliminary figures. 


The record of the Department includes lockouts as 
well as strikes, but a lockout, or an industrial condi- 
tion which is undoubtedly a lockout, is rarely encountered. 
In the statistical table, therefore, strikes and lockouts 
are recorded together. A strike or lockout, included as 
such in the records of the Department, is a cessation 
of work involving six or more employees and lasting at 
least one working day. Disputes of less than one day’s 


duration and disputes involving less than six employees, 
are not included in the published record unless ten days 
or more time loss is caused, but a separate record of 
such disputes is maintained in the Department, and the 
figures are given in the annual review. Each month, 
however, any such disputes reported are mentioned in 
this article as ‘“‘minor disputes.” 

The records include all strikes and lockouts which 
come to the knowledge of the Department, and the 
methods taken to secure information preclude the 
probability of omissions of disputes of importance. 
Information as to a dispute involving a small number 
of employees, or for a short period of time, is frequently 
not received until some time after its commencement. 

While the number of strikes and lockouts 
recorded for May was the same as for 
April, the numbers of workers involved and 
the time loss were somewhat lower as only 
two of the disputes involved relatively large 
numbers of workers or caused much time loss, 
namely the strikes of silk factory workers at 
Louiseville, P.Q., and of sawmill workers at 
Fort Frances, Ont. In April, strikes of taxi- 
cab drivers at Toronto, Ont., steamship em- 
ployees on the Great Lakes and St. Lawrence 
River and the strike of sawmill workers at 
Fort Frances, Ont., caused considerable time 
loss. In May, 1937, the number of disputes 
was the highest in many years and many of 
the disputes involved considerable numbers 
of workers while nearly twenty thousand 
days in time loss was due to strikes of dress 
factory workers at Montreal, P.Q., knitting 
factory workers at Toronto, Ont. and 
foundry workers at Sorel, P.Q. 


Six disputes, involving 664 workers, were 
carried over from April, and nine disputes com- 
menced during May. Of these fifteen dis- 
putes, twelve were terminated during the 
month, four resulting in favour of the em- 
ployers involved, two in favour of the work- 
ers concerned, while compromise settlements 
were reached in four cases and the results of 


two disputes were recorded as indefinite. At 
the end of May, therefore, there were three 
disputes recorded as strikes or lockouts, 
namely: bakers, Hamilton, Ont., sawmill 
workers, Fort Frances, Ont., and sawmill 
workers at Timmins, Ont. 

The record does not include minor disputes 
such as are defined in a previous paragraph, 
nor does it include disputes as to which in- 
formation has been received indicating that 
employment conditions are no longer affected 
but which the unions concerned have not 
declared terminated. Information is avail- 
able as to ten such disputes, namely: motion 
picture projectionists, Toronto, Ont., July 11, 
1932, two employers; coastwise longshoremen, 
Vancouver, B.C., November 23, 1936, several 
employers; meat packing employees, Van- 
couver, B.C., December 29, 1936, one em- 
ployer; beverage dispensers, Toronto, Ont., 
March 4, 1937, one employer; dairy em- 
ployees, Toronto, Ont., September 17, 1937, 
one employer; cotton dress factory workers, 
Montreal, P.Q., (November 25, 1937, one em- 
ployer; dress factory workers (cutters), 
Toronto, Ont., January 21, 1938, three em- 
ployers; dress factory workers (cutters), 
Toronto, Ont., January 26, 1938, one em- 
ployer; fur factory workers, Toronto, Ont., 
March 4, 1938, one employer; and fur factory 
workers, Toronto, Ont., March 17, 1938, one 
employer. The last two were added to the 
list this month. 


The disputes involving cleaners and dyers 
employed by two firms in Toronto, Ont., 
commencing December 9, 1937, and January 
3, 1988, respectively, carried in the above list 
for some time have been reported by the union 
to have lapsed by May 31 and have conse- 
quently been removed from the list. 

In connection with the strike in the above 
list involving cotton dress factory workers in 
one establishment at Montreal, P.Q., com- 
mencing November 25, 1937, a picket was 
fined $50 and costs on May 23 on a charge 
of intimidation. 

Disputes involving men on unemployment 
relief work who are not paid wages but receive 
subsistence or allowances for which work is 
performed or may be required are not in- 
cluded in the record, no relation of employer 
and employees being involved. 

A minor dispute involving teamsters at 
Sydney, NS., employed at a retail store, for 
one day on April 14 was reported too late 
for inclusion in the Lasour GazerTe for May. 
Three teamsters ceased work in protest against 
the dismissal of one teamster, and resumed 
work when he was reinstated. 
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A minor dispute involving four waitresses 
for three hours on May 5 in one restaurant at 
Port Arthur, Ont., has been reported in the 
press. An agreement with the local of the 
Hotel and Restaurant Employees’ Interna- 
tional Alliance and Bartenders’ International 
League was reported to have been secured. 

A dispute involving salmon fishermen at 
Vancouver and other ports in British Columbia 
has been reported. The representatives of the 
canning operators have been negotiating with 
representatives of various unions as to prices 
of fish for the season which opens for blue 
back salmon on June 1 and for sockeye 
salmon on June 26. Two of the unions were 
reported to have demanded to be recognized 
as bargaining agencies for the fishermen and 
to have ordered their members not to com- 
mence fishing until recognition was conceded. 
Docks at Vancouver and other points were 
picketed from May 26. Fishing for blue back 
salmon commenced when the season opened 
on June 1, and negotiations between the 
packers and other unions were in progress as 
to prices for other salmon. The fishing for 


spring salmon was reported to be carried on 
and not appreciably affected by the dispute 
with the two unions. 

The following paragraphs give particulars 
regarding certain disputes in addition to the 
information given in the tabular statement. 


Disputes in Progress Prior to May 


Herring FISHERMEN, NortH Sypney Dis- 
trict, N.S—As noted in the LaBour GAZETTE 
for May, the fishermen resumed fishing for 
herring for bait on May 4, selling only to the 
fishermen and not to the dealers. By May 
26 the season was over and no settlement 
had been reached. The dealers were reported 
to have imported herring and the herring run 
was less than usual. 


Disputes Commencing During May 


Bakers, MontreaLt, P.Q—Employees in 
eleven bakeries, members of the Bakery and 
Confectionery Workers’ International Union 
of America, ceased work on May 1, the agree- 
ments with the employers not having been 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING MAY, 1938* 


Number involved Time loss 


Industry, occupation 


and locality Tevee ene Reo 


ments 


(a) Strikes 


Fisuine, Erc.— 
Herring fishermen, North 
Syney District, Nis acwtecsa) oan 200 


MANUFACTURING— 
Fur, Leather, Etc.— 
Fur factory workers, To- 
rontecOnti./. week: Hee 1 28 


Fur factory workers, To- 
Tonto, Ont. cece: .. thie nc 1 25 


Textiles, Clothing, Etc.— 
Cap factory workers, To- 
ronto OMe: 192. Fa 1 8 


Printing and Publishing— 
Commercial artists, To- 
rontogOnt so oa 1 23 


Miscellaneous Wood Products— 
Sawmill workers, Fort 
RPTAnCeE Tt.) yee oe 1 385 


in man 
working 
days 


Remarks 


and Lockeouts in progress prior to May, 1938 


400 |Commenced April 27, 1988; for increase in 
price of fish; terminated May 3; return of 
workers; indefinite. 


100 |Commenced Mar. 4, 1938; against employ- 
ment of members of another union; work- 
ing conditions no longer affected by May 
31; replacement; in favour of employer. 


100 }|Commenced Mar. 17, 1938; against sending 
work to a shop employing members of 
another union; working conditions no longer 
affected by May 31; replacement; in favour 
of employer. 


16 |Commenced Mar. 2, 1938; against lay-off o 
union workers and for union agreement; 
terminated May 3; negotiations; workers 
reinstated; compromise. 


92 |Commenced Mar. 29, 1938; for renewal of 
union agreement; terminated May 5; return 
of workers; in favour of employer. 


Commenced April 15, 1938; against reduction 
in wages and for renewal of agreement; un- 
terminated. 


8, 500 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING MAY, 1938*—Concluded 


Industry, occupation 


and locality Establish- Workers 


ments 


Number involved |Time loss 
—_—_________—_—_—_| in man 
working 


Remarks 
days 





(b) Strikes and Lockouts commencing during May, 1938. 


MANUFACTURING— 

Vegetable Foods— 
Bakers, Montreal, P.Q.... 11 62 
Bakers, Hamilton, Ont... 1 4 


Textiles, Clothing, Etc.— 
Clothing factory workers 
(sportswear, etc.), 
Winnipeg, Man......... 1 12 


Textile factory workers 


(silk), Louiseville, P.Q. 1 950 
Miscellaneous Wood Products- 
Wood factory workers, 
Hespeler, Ont.......... af 21 
Sawmill workers, Tim- 
eine iOnt..dy ik «ke <a 3 200 
CONSTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— 
Labourers, Eastview (Ot- 
BAW ONG vic seals a Ours 1 70 
Painters, Eastview (Ot- 
GUA) CONG Woe cota 1 15 
TRANSPORTATION AND PUBLIC 
UTILITIES— 
Miscellaneous— 
Grain shovellers, Port 
Colparme/Ontsss. tate 1 56 


100 |Commenced May 1; for increased wages and 
reduced hours; terminated May 3; negoti- 
ations; compromise. 

16 |Commenced May 27; against reduction in 

wages and for renewal of union agreement; 
unterminated. 


24 |Commenced May 2; re union wage rate for 
new work; terminated May 3; negotiations; 
compromise. 

1,900 |Commenced May 4; re lay-off of certain 
workers; terminated May 5; return of work- 
ers pending new agreement. 


53 |Commenced May 26; misunderstanding as 
to piece work rates; terminated May 28; 
negotiations; in favour of employer. 


200 |Commenced May 31; for increased wages; 
unterminated. 
140 |Commenced May 18; against reduction in 


wages; terminated May 19; negotiations; 
in favour of workers. 


30 |Commenced May 18; sympathy with lab- 
ourers on strike the same day; terminated; 
May 19; negotiations; in favour of workers. 


56 |Commenced May 2; for increased wage rates; 
terminated May 2; negotiations; com- 
promise. 


*In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred and the date of termi- 
nation is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 


renewed. The union demanded an increase 
in wages of $3 per week over the former 
rates of $40, $37 and $34 for the various 
classes of bakers with reductions in hours from 
54 per week to 48. As a result of negotiations 
the strike was terminated on May 6, the 48 
hour week being agreed upon, the wage scale 
to be settled by arbitration. 

Bakers, Hamitton, Ont.—Employees in 
one bakery ceased work on May 27 as the 
employer had refused to renew the agree- 
ment with the Bakery and Confectionery 
Workers’ International Union of America 
which had expired on April 30. The employer 
was reported to have proposed to reduce the 
wages of the foreman from $25 per week to 
$20 and the minimum for bakers from $18 
to $16. At the end of the month a settle- 
ment had not been reported. 


CLOTHING Factory Workers (Sportswear, 
ETc.), WiINNiIpEG, Man—HEmployees in one 
establishment, members of the United Gar- 
ment Workers of America, ceased work on 
May 2 as a result of a dispute as to the appli- 
cation of the union scale of wages for a new 
garment. The union proposed arbitration and 
this being objected to declared a strike. Work 
was resumed when the union rate was estab- 
lished on May 4 as a result of negotiation. 

Sirk TrextTILE Factory Workers, LOUvISsgE- 
VILLE, P.Q—Employees in one establishment 
ceased work on May 4 as a result of a dispute 
as to the lay-off of a number of workers, stated 
by the employer to be due to lack of ma- 
terials. The employees, members of the 
Federal Union of Textile Workers, claimed 
also that the employer had not complied with 
the wage provisions of the agreement made at 
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the termination of a strike in September, 1937. 
The employer issued a notice that the plant 
would reopen on May 6 and employees would 
be reinstated without discrimination. At a 
union meeting the members voted to resume 
work but to terminate the agreement and 
negotiate a new one. 


Woop Factory Workers, HESPELER, ONT.— 
Employees in one establishment ceased work 
on May 26 owing to an adjustment of piece 
rates, believed to result in a wage reduction 
of five per cent. As a result of negotiations 
a settlement was reached on the rates and it 
was stated that the dispute was due to a 
misunderstanding. Work was resumed on the 
next working day. 


Sawmitt Workers, TIMMINS, ONntT.—Em- 
ployees in three establishments ceased work 
on May 381 to secure a new agreement with 
an increase in wages, the mimimum to be 
raised from 274 cents per hour to 40 cents. 
The strikers were members of the Lumber 
and Sawmill Workers’ section of the United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of 
America. It was alleged that in one mill 
some workers had been dismissed for union 
activity. At the end of the month the dis- 
pute was unterminated but on June 1 a con- 
ciliation officer of the Ontario Department 


of Labour arrived at Timmins to assist in 
bringing about a settlement. On June 7 a 
settlement providing for an increase of five 
cents per hour was reported. 


Lasourgers, EHEAStview (OrtTawa), Ont.—A 
number of building labourers, members of the 
National Catholic building union, on one 
job ceased work on May 18 against the pay- 
ment of only 30 cents per hour to labourers 
levelling the ground, etc., instead of 40 cents 
as for the building labourers. Work was re- 
sumed on May 20 when it was arranged that 
40 cents would be paid. A number of paint- 
ers ceased work in sympathy with the labour- 
ers, returning on May 20 when the strikers’ 
demand was conceded. 


GraIN SHOVELLERS, Port CoLBorNE, ONT.— 
Employees at one elevator at Port Colborne, 
members of the International Longshoremen’s 
Association, ceased work on May 2 to secure 
increases in wages of 15 cents per hour with 
time and one-half rates for overtime after 
nine hours and on Sundays and holidays, the 
minimum rate to be raised from 45 cents to 
60 cents per hour. Work was resumed next 
day when an increase of five cents per hour 
was made with time and one-half rates after 
ten hours and on Sundays and holidays. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER 
COUNTRIES 


HE latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries 
is given in the Lasour GazertTe from month to 
month. The annual review containing a table 
summarizing the principal statistics as to 
strikes and lockouts in Great Britain and 
other countries appeared on pages 272-278 of 
the March issue. 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


The number of disputes beginning in April, 
1938, was 83, and 21 were still in progress 
from the previous month, making a total of 
104 in progress during the period involving 
37,400 workers, with a resultant time loss of 
151,000 man working days. 

Of the 83 disputes beginning in April, 18 
arose out of demands for advances in wages, 
3 out of proposed wage reductions and 12 out 
of other wage questions; 6 arose over questions 
relating to hours of labour, 26 over questions 
respecting the employment of particular classes 
or persons, 12 over questions respecting work- 
ing conditions and 8 over questions of trade 
union principle. Two disputes were due to 
sympathetic action and one arose out of de- 
mands for the withdrawal of summonses 
against certain workers for breach of contract. 


During April final settlements were reached 
in 72 disputes. Of these 16 were settled in 
favour of the workers, 38 were settled in 
favour of the employers and 18 resulted in 
compromises. In the case of 6 other disputes 
work was resumed pending negotiations. 

On May 1, 2,600 miners at a colliery in Kent 
ceased work in protest against the dismissal 
of 226 of their fellow workers. These miners’ 
were dismissed because the mine operators 
claimed that certain parts of the mine were 
not giving satisfactory results. No details of 
a settlement have yet been noted. 

According to press reports dated June 1, the 
strike of motion picture projectionists in the 
London and Manchester areas, which was 
reported in the May issue of the Lasour 
GazeTTE has been settled following mediation 
by officials of the Ministry of Labour. The 
terms of the settlement are not given. 


Czechoslovakia 


The Statistical Annual published recently 
by the Statistical Office of the Republic of 
Czechoslovakia contains figures dealing with 
strikes and lockouts for the year 1936 and 
previous years; certain of the figures for the 
year 1985 shown in the table accompanying 
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the annual review of strikes and lockouts in 
the March issue of the Lasour GAZETTE, page 
275, have been revised. 

The number of strikes and lockouts in 1936 
was 262 as compared with 219 in 1935; the 
number of workers involved was 51,617 as 
compared with 36,831 the previous year and 
the resultant time loss was 585,085 man work- 
ing days as compared with 434,895 man work- 
ing days in 1935. 


France 


A dispute between metal workers and their 
employers in the Paris region which began on 
April 15 and involved about 160,000 workers 
was settled on May 29 when a collective labour 
contract was signed after government arbitra- 
tion. The terms of the agreement were not 
announced. 

On May 4 about 1,600 stewards, cooks, etc., 
of one steamship line at Le Havre ceased 
work demanding certain changes in working 
conditions. The strike affected seven liners 
but only one sailing was cancelled. Coming at 
the beginning of the tourist season, this strike 
threatened serious consequences and the Min- 
ister of Merchant Marine told delegations 
that the government was determined to main- 
tain the service. On May 9 the men agreed 
to return to work and to accept the rules of 
disicipline against which they had protested. 


Jamaica 


About the first of May workers on sugar 
plantations ceased work demanding increases 
in wages. The workers had been receiving 
50 cents per day but demanded that this be 
increased to $1.00. The strike was accom- 
panied by rioting and destruction of property 
as a result of which three strikers were killed. 
Order was restored among the sugar plantation 
workers when a government commission was 
appointed to study conditions. 

On May 21 waterfront workers in Kingston 
went on strike demanding a minimum wage of 
25 cents per hour. These strikers were joined 
by civic workers, sugar and banana plantation 
labourers and others. Ships were unable to 
unload cargoes and it was necessary to use 
detachments of soldiers and sailors from a 
British man-of-war to protect property and 
restore order. According to press reports the 
disputes had not been settled by the end of 
the month. 


Poland 


The Inspector General of Labour of the 
Department of Public Welfare has recently 
published a report covering strikes and lock- 
outs during the year 1935. 

The number of strikes beginning during 1935 
was 1,165 involving 445,503 workers in 10,551 
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establishments. In addition there were 15 
strikes carried over from the previous year 
and there were 6 lockouts all of which began 
during the year. 

Of the 1,165 strikes which began during the 
year, 483 were settled in favour of the work- 
ers, 440 were partially successful and 188 were 
unsuccessful; in 104 cases the result was uncer- 
tain. 

Questions affecting wages caused 749 or 64-3 
per cent of the strikes which began during 
the year. 

The building industry had the largest 
number of strikes, 191 involving 27,294 work- 
ers but the textile industry with 155 strikes 
had 124,996 workers involved. 

The report of the Central Statistical Office, 
dealing with industrial disputes for the second 
quarter of 1987, reports that there were 704 
strikes in progress during that period, involving 
142,714 workers with a resultant time loss of 
1,157,753 man working days. There was also 
one lockout affecting 84 workers and resulting 
in a time loss of 1,513 man working days. 


Sweden 


The Statistical Office of Sweden has recently 
published a report dealing with strikes and 
lockouts for the year 1986 which shows that 
there were 60 industrial disputes, involving 
3,474 workers and resulting in a time loss of 
437,500 man working days. 

The forestry industry and the construction 
industry each experienced 20 strikes but the 
time loss resulting from the strikes in the 
forestry industry was 315,450 man working 
days as compared to 34,550 in construction. 
Wage questions were the cause of 63-3 per 
cent of the year’s strikes while 15-0 per cent 
arose out of questions concerning collective 
agreements. Of the 60 strikes, 13 were 
settled in favour of the workers, 2 in favour 
of the employers, 39 resulted in compromises 
and the result of 6 strikes was indefinite or 
unknown. 


United States 


On May 20 employees of a rubber com- 
pany at Akron, Ohio, went on strike in pro- 
test against the employment of apprentices 
while senior men were unemployed. The 
strikers, who were members of the United 
Rubber Workers of America picketed the five 
factories of the company allowing only main- 
tenance men to enter. On May 27, union 
officials announced that the company had 
made an agreement under the terms of which 
workers’ grievances would be settled. About 
10,000 men were involved in this dispute. 

On May 27 employees of another rubber 
company at Akron went on strike claiming 
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that negotiations which the United Rubber 
Workers of America had been carrying on 
with the company had borne no results. 
There were some clashes between pickets and 
police in which it was reported that over 
eighty persons were injured. On May 30 
union officials announced that an agreement 
had been reached settling outstanding griev- 
ances and that the company would sign a 
collective agreement under which future griev- 
ances could be negotiated. The workers, re- 
ported to number about 8,000 resumed work 
the following day. 

The strike of 15,000 fur workers which was 
reported in the May issue of the Lasour 
GazeTTE, page 489, was settled on May 26 
when officials of the International Fur Work- 
ers Union announced that a three year agree- 
ment had been reached with the Associated 
Fur Coat and Trimming Manufacturers Inc. 
The agreement provided that eight months, 
from May 1 to January 1 shall constitute a 
continuous season’s work; previously the 
period was confined to six months with inter- 
vals and the union had demanded that nine 
months should constitute a continuous sea- 
son’s work. The agreement established mini- 
mum weekly wages of from $36 to $60 repre- 
senting increases of from $2 to $6 per week. 
The agreement contained other clauses re- 
garding the employment of apprentices and 
unskilled workers, ete. 


STRIKES IN 1937 


The May issue of the Monthly Labour Re- 
view contains an analysis of strikes in the 
United States during 1937. 


Convention of Labour Educational Associa- 
tion of Ontario 

With an attendance of 102 delegates repre- 
sentative of all the important industrial centres 
in the province, the thirty-sixth annual con- 
vention of the Labour Educational Association 
of Ontario was held in Brantford on May 24. 

In addition to the official welcome extended 
by His Worship, Mayor R. Waterous, and Mr. 
Thos. Rall, President of the Brantford Trades 
and Labour Council, others to address the con- 
vention included: Hon. M. M. MacBride, 
Ontario Minister of Labour; Mr. George Keen, 
General Secretary of the Co-operative Union 
of Canada; and Mr. Drummond Wren, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer of the Workers’ Educational 
Association of Canada. 

Reviewing the year’s activity, the report of 
the Executive Committee emphasized efforts 
to secure enactment of the Trades and Labour 
Congress Draft Bill on the right of organiza- 
tion. Satisfaction was expressed with the 
growth of the international trade union move- 


There were 4,740 strikes which began in the 
United States during 1937, involving 1,860,621 
workers, with a resultant time loss of 28, 
425,000 man working days. The number of 
strikes was the largest for any year in the 
country’s history, but the number of men 
involved was less than half the figure for 
1919. ‘Time-loss was greater than in any 
year since 1927, the first year for which such 
figures are available. ; 

The analysis of causes shows that 19 per 
cent of the strikes ended in 1987 arose out 
of demands for increases in wages, but a 
further 36-6 per cent which are listed under 
the heading of causes arising from union 
recognition dealt in a large measure with wage 
questions. 

The analysis by results shows that 46-4 
per cent of the strikes ended in 1937 re- 
sulted in substantial gains to the workers, 
31-8 per cent resulted in partial gains or com- 
promises, 17-3 per cent resulted in little or no 
gains to the worker, 3:8 per cent of the 
strikes arose from disputes between unions 
and are so reported in the analysis of results, 
0-5 per cent were indeterminate and 0-2 per 
cent did not have the results reported. 

Approximately 574 per cent of the workers 
involved in the 1937 strikes were in five in- 
dustry groups: transportation equipment 
manufacturing industries (372,399 or 20 per 
cent) where there were large strikes in auto- 
mobile manufacturing; textiles (213,455 or 
11-5 per cent); iron and steel (186,017 or 10 
per cent); extraction of minerals (162,645 or 
9 per cent); and transportation and communi- 
cation (135,489 or 7 per cent). 


ment in the province during the past year, and 
the need for vigilance in maintaining demo- 
cratic institutions was stressed. 

Among the recommendations contained in 
the adopted resolution were: 

Amendment of the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act to include all workers within its scope, 
the position of hotel and restaurant employees 
being particularly referred to. 

Amendment of the Minimum Wage Act to 
include domestic workers with a view to elim- 
inating an alleged practice, viz—the employ- 
ment by working married women (with working 
husbands) of young girls as domestics at low 
wages. 

Inclusion of “prevailing rate” 
under federal superannuation act. 

Endorsing the union blue label of the cigar 
makers and supporting its recognition in the 
purchase of cigars. 

In addition to the above, there were a 
number of resolutions dealing with questions 
of safety and health. 


employees 
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CANADIAN ASSOCIATION OF ADMINISTRATORS OF LABOUR 
LEGISLATION FORMED AT OTTAWA CONFERENCE 


T a conference of Dominion and provin- 
cial officials, held in Ottawa on May 23, 
24 and 25, it was decided to form an organi- 
zation to be known as. the Canadian Asso- 
ciation of Administrators of Labour Legis- 
lation. The objects of the Association, the 
membership of which is to consist of govern- 
ment officers responsible for the enactment 
and enforcement of labour laws and regula- 
tions throughout Canada, will be to serve as a 
medium for the exchange of information and 
encourage co-operation among its members; 
to promote the highest possible standards of 
law enforcement and administration; and to 
attain uniformity of legislation and regula- 
tions thereunder. A constitution is to be 
drafted and submitted to the various govern- 
ments for ratification before the next general 
meeting, which is to be held in Ottawa be- 
ginning May 15, 1939. 
Among those in attendance at the con- 
ference were the following :— 


Representing the Dominion Department of 

Labour :— 

W.M. Dickson, Deputy Minister of Labour; 

M.S. Campbell, Chief Conciliation Officer; 

R. A. Rigg, Director of the Employment 
Service of Canada; 

C. W. Bolton, Chief of the Statistical 
Branich; and 

Miss M. Mackintosh, Chief of the Library 
and Research Branch. 


Representing the province of New Brunswick: 
H. R. Pettigrove, Fair Wage Officer; and 
F. H. Gillespie, Member of the Fair Wage 

Board. 


Representing the province of Quebec: 
J. O’Connell-Maher, Secretary of the De- 
partment of Labour; 
G. Cromp, Vice-president of the Fair Wage 
Board; and 
L. G. Giguere, Manager of the Building 
Materials Joint Committee. 


Representing the province of Ontario: 
J. F. Marsh, Deputy Minister of Labour; 
L. Fine, Chief Conciliation Officer; 
J. C. Adams, Solicitor for the Department 
of Labour; 
A. W. Crawford, Director of the Minimum 
Wage Branch; 
J. R. Prain, Chief Inspector; and 
P. Farmer, Industrial Standards Officer. 
Representing the province of Manitoba: 
Hon. W. R. Clubb, Minister of Labour; 
and 
A. MacNamara, Deputy Minister of Labour. 
Representing the province of Alberta: 
W. D. King, Deputy Minister of Trade and 
Industry. 
59089—24 


Representing the province of British Columbia: 
A. Bell, Deputy Minister of Labour; and 
R. Morrison, Assistant Deputy Minister of 

Labour. 

Welcoming the delegates at the opening 
session of the conference, the federal Minister 
of Labour, Hon. Norman McL. Rogers, 
warmly commended the proposal to form a 
permanent association of labour department 
officials in Canada. He expressed the con- 
viction that great benefits would be derived 
from the regular discussion of common prob- 
lems and the free exchange of ideas and in- 
formation among the members of such an 
organization. The minister pointed out that 
one of the primary functions of the Do- 
minion Department of Labour is the dissem- 
ination of statistical and other information re- 
lating to the conditions of labour, and in this 
connection drew special attention to the 
valuable service performed in recent years by 
the International Labour Organization as an 
agency for the collection of information re- 
garding labour problems throughout the 
world. Emphasizing the desirability of a 
greater degree of uniformity of labour legis- 
lation and high standards of administration, 
Mr. Rogers promised the full co-operation of 
his department in any action that might be 
taken with a view to improving industrial 
relations and bettering the lot of Canadian 
wage-earners. 

Two sessions of the conference were de- 
voted to round-table discussions of minimum 
wage and fair wage legislation in Canada, in- 
cluding the various Industrial Standards Acts 
and the Quebec Collective Labour Agreements 
Act. The discussion of minimum wages was 
under the chairmanship of Mr. James F. 
Marsh. A paper describing developments in 
the province of British Columbia was read 
by Mr. Adam Bell, and representatives of the 
other governments outlined the action taken 
in the field of minimum wages within their 
respective jurisdictions. Mr. W. D. King was 
in the chair during the discussion of fair 
wages, which was opened by Messrs. J. O’Con- 
nell-Maher and George Cromp, who presented 
a summary of legislation recently enacted in 
this regard in the province of Quebec. The 
statements of the Dominion and other provin- 
cial representatives were followed by a lengthy 
general discussion of administrative problems. 

A provisional executive of the Association, 
consisting of one representative of the Do- 
minion and each of the provinces, is to func- 
tion until ratification of the constitution has 
been completed. Messrs. Adam Bell and A. W. 
Crawford, who acted as charman and secretary, 
respectively, of the conference, will continue 
to serve in these capacities while the organi~- 
zation is taking definite shape. 
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DOMINION-PROVINCIAL YOUTH TRAINING IN 1937 


N a recent press release by the Minister of 
Labour, Hon. Norman MclL. Rogers, the 
extent of the Dominion-Provincial youth 
training program in 1937 was reviewed and its 
achievements summarized. After outlining the 
purpose of the $1,000,000 appropriation ap- 
proved by Parliament in 1937 (Lasour GAZETTE 
April, 1937, page 414 and June, 1987, page 
596) ‘the article ‘described the four main 
categories of projects specified as coming with- 
in the scope of the vote as follows: 

(a) training projects of an occupational] na- 
ture; (b) learnership courses in industry; (c) 
work projects to combine training with con- 
servation and development. of natural re- 
sources; and (d) physical training programs 
to maintain health and morale. These pro- 
jects were to be open to all young people, 18 
to 30 years of age, without gainful employ- 
ment and in necessitous circumstances. ‘The 
selection of those participating was to be made 
by the provinces, subject to Dominion ap- 
proval, without discrimination or favour in 
regard to racial origin, religious beliefs or 
political affiliations. 

Under the first head, training projects of an 
occupational nature, came a wide variety of 
courses. Household training for women was 
included. For men, the category comprised 
courses in such activities as woodworking, 
radio servicing, motor mechanics, carpentry, 
cement working, electrical work, blacksmith- 
ing, egg and poultry grading. Women were 
taught catering for tourists, rug making, dress 
making, salesmanship, stenography and power 
machine operating. This list does not by any 
means exhaust the subjects in which instruction 
was given under the occupational head, but 
it indicates the lines followed. 

The second general heading, learnership 
courses in industry, including apprenticeship 
training. Learnership is, however, not the 
same thing as actual apprenticeship to a trade 
or industry. The former provides for com- 
paratively brief courses of training, partly 
through the medium of classes and also, 
sometimes, in an industrial plant, to fit the 
trainee for employment. Where training was 
given in an industry its cost was defrayed 
under the program. 


Projects for forest conservation and mining 
came under the third heading. Forestry pro- 
jects were operated in nearly every province. 
Mining activities, as might be expected, were 
more restricted. Four provinces, however, 
submitted mining projects—Nova Scotia, Que- 
bec, Ontario and British Columbia. In the 
first two, training in hard rock mining was 
given in mines acquired for the purpose. In- 


struction in Ontario was technical and stud- 
ents received it at the Haileybury School of 
Mining. Training in Placer Mining was pro- 
vided in British Columbia. 

As regards the fourth category—physical 
training programs to maintain health and 
morale—the Provinces generally recognized - 
the importance of keeping up, or, where neces- 
sary, re-establishing the strength and spirit of 
their youth. 

Detailing the particular types of training 
undertaken in each province, the report pro- 
ceeded: In Prince Edward Island training in 
household services and home management 
was given to unemployed young women. 
Men in the same circumstances received agri- 
cultural instruction, blacksmithing and car- 
pentry courses, and forestry training. Nova 
Scotia, as already mentioned, went extensively 
into hard rock mining. Courses for women in 
household work, and for both men and women 
in agriculture and home crafts were also on 
the program. New Brunswick projects in- 
cluded forest conservation, surveying of Crown 
Lands and prospecting, women’s courses in 
household work, home making and handicrafts, 
agricultural training for men and women, oc- 
cupational training and training for leaders for 
courses. 

Quebec also operated a mine training pro- 
ject. The Quebec list comprised vocational 
guidance and occupational training for men 
and women, women’s courses, rural and agri- 
cultural training, forestry and leisure time 
activities. As already mentioned, Ontario 
gave technical training in mining and also 
forestry, household work for women, rural 
and agricultural training for both sexes, ap- 
prenticeship and learnership courses and urban 
occupational training. 


A forest conservation and training project 
was one of those operated in Manitoba. The 
Dominion-Manitoba Agreement also covered 
learnership, home service training, urban oc- 
cupational training, agricultural training for 
rural young people and an agricultural certi- 
ficate course in association with the University 
of Manitoba. 

In co-operation with the University, Sas- 
katchewan carried on a series of farm courses 
for men and women. Some of these were 
highly practical in their nature, others more 
technical. Saskatchewan also operated a pro- 
ject to provide for training and placement of 
unemployed young women in the urban cen- 
tres; and urban occupational training for men. 
In Alberta, courses carried on in co-operation 
with the University of that province, were 
available to both men and women. A forest 
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conservation project was operated under the 
Alberta Forest Service. The program also 
included training for household workers, urban 
occupational training and agricultural ap- 
prenticeship. 


A placer mining training project for men was 
a feature of the British Columbia program. 
It also included forestry training, urban oc- 
cupational courses for both men and women, 
and physical training for both sexes. 


Statistically, it was recorded that 55,457 
young unemployed needy Canadians were 
trained in 1,474 classes during the fiscal year 
1937. Of these, 32,301 were men and 23,156 
were women. 


The numbers, by provinces, of those given 
training were as follows: 








Men Women 
Prince Edward Island .... 457 460 
Ome COL tae ot ode 300 132 
New  Brunswick........... 770 361 
uso cow Ts ht tO em Trai 13,542 6,853 
Ontario sons, Cee mone 1,586 1,330 
DE EO ana) ise. . Run ddtdnes 3,893 3,255 
Saskatchewan ...........% 5,471 3,468 
OO. ce oe en meet y ne 2,589 1,568 
British Columbia ........ 3,693 5,729 

32,301 23,156 








_ These young men and women, the great ma- 
jority of whom were aged 18 to 30 years, re- 
ceived a total of 909,609 days’ work, or instruc- 
tion, under the plan. 

Concerning those who found employment, di- 
rectly or indirectly, as a result of training, the 
statement observes: “When considering this, it 
should be remembered that a large number of 
those who received training in some form or 
another did not take courses which would lead 
to employment. To illustrate, thousands of 
young men and women took physical training 
under the plan. Physical training courses, while 
of great value in restoring health and morale, do 
not lead directly to employment, in the sense 
that a course in household training for a woman, 
or radio servicing for a man, might. 

“Consequently, while 55,400 men and women 
were trained, only about 14,650 fimished courses 
of a character to fit them for employment. Of 
this number, 3,282 (2,064 men and 1,218 women) 
or slightly over 22 per cent found work. This 
would appear to indicate that work can be 
found by at least some of Canada’s unemployed 
young people provided they are equipped by 
training to do it. The belief that this was true 
was one of the important reasons for the Youth 
Training Program. 

“Terms of the program did not provide 
that persons receiving traiming in the various 
courses must necessarily come from those whose 
names were on the relief rolls. The plan recog- 
nized that a large number of needy unemployed 
young men and women in Canada were not on 
relief. Such young people were frequently in 
as great need of training as those on relief rolls. 
And training was given to them. a 

“On the other hand, the desirability of giving 
young people on relief full opportunity to profit 
by the program was fully recognized. The 
figures show that this opportunity was appreci- 


ated by thousands. During the period in which 
courses were operated last year, nearly 6,800, 
or, to be exact, 5,259 men and 1,507 women who 
were on relief applied for and received train- 
ing.” 





Index of Occupations in U.S.A. 


The United States Department of Com- 
merce has published an “Alphabetical Index 
of Occupations” by industries and social- 
economic groups. 

The index is based upon the occupational 
designations returned on the schedules at the 
Twelfth, Thirteenth and Fourteenth Censuses 
of the United States which are supplemented 
by designations obtained from various occu- 
pational glossaries and from other sources. 
For the purpose of the index occupations have 
been arranged into nine _ social-economic 
groups. To these nine groups have been added 
two additional groups—first, a group entitled 
“Indefinite, illegible, and unknown occupa- 
tions,” for the classification of occupational 
designations which are too indefinite or too 
illegible to be classified in the nine specified 
social-economic groups, and for the classifica- 
tion of workers whose occupations are omitted 
for the returns; and second, a group entitled 
“New Workers” for the classification of workers 
who have never had steady jobs but who 
want work. 


Workmen’s Compensation in Great Britain, 


1936 


According to a pamphlet issued by the British 
Home Office entitled “Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion, Statistics of Compensation and Proceed- 
ings” there were 461,557 cases of accidents com- 
ing within the scope of the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Acts during 1936. Of these accidents, 
2,286 were fatal and 459,271 were non-fatal. 
Fatal accidents in 1986 involved the payment 
of £661,592 in compensation; compensation 
paid for non-fatal claims amounted to £5,786,- 
345 making a total of £6,447,937. The report 
shows that the aggregate number of persons 
coming within the provisions of the Work- 
men’s Compensation Acts who were employed 
in the seven industries (shipping; factories; 
railways; docks; mines; quarries and con- 
tructional work) during 19386 was 7,606,066. 

The report also shows that the average 
amount of compensation in cases of death was 
£289; in cases of disablement the average 
amount (including cases settled by payment 
of a lump sum) was £12 12s. The average 
amount paid in lump sums was £102, while 
the average amount paid in weekly payments 
(including weekly payments made prior to 
settlement by a lump sum) was £8 3s. 
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REPORT OF INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS COMMITTEE OF CANADIAN 
MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 


T the annual general meeting of the 
Canadian Manufacturers’ Association held 
in Ottawa, June 1-3, the report of the execu- 
tive council, which was adopted, contained 
an expression of the Association’s views on 
industrial relations as embodied in the report 
of its Industrial Relations Committee. The 
text of this Committee’s report was as fol- 
lows :— 


International Labour Organization 


At the 1987 session of the International 
Labour Conference, at which the employ- 
ers of Canada were represented by Mr. 
A. R. Goldie, with Mr. H. W. Macdonnell 
as adviser, the principal action taken was 
to pass a forty hour week draft convention 
applying to the textile industry, and to raise 
the age of admission for both industrial and 
non-industrial employment from fourteen to 
fifteen. The proposal to pass forty hour week 
conventions applying to the printing and 
chemical industries having failed to obtain 
the necessary two thirds majority, the Con- 
ference decided to put on the 1938 agenda 
the question of a general forty hour week 
convention, that is, one applying to all in- 
dustrial employment. Your Committee re- 
mains convinced,—the alleged success of the 
forty hour week in the United States, France 
and New Zealand, to the contrary notwith- 
standing, that a compulsory forty hour week 
on an international basis is unsound, and has 
given instructions accordingly, to the delegate 
nominated to attend this year’s Conference, 
Mr. A. R. Goldie, who will have as his ad- 
viser, Mr. J. M. McIntosh, Secretary of the 
Ontario Division. 

The agenda of the 1938 Conference in- 
cludes the question of technical and vocational 
education, and apprenticeship, to which your 
Committee has given considerable attention 
in the last two years, in view of the need it 
recognizes for Canadian employers to take 
steps to provide a supply of skilled workers in 
these days when Britain and other European 
countries can no longer be depended on to 
supply the requirements of Canadian industry. 


Collective Bargaining 


Six of the provinces of Canada, in the 
last two years, have passed Jegislation laying 
it down that employees have the right to 
form and join trade unions and to bargain 
collectively through them, employers being 
forbidden by intimidation, or otherwise, to 
prevent their employees from joining unions. 


Your Committee has taken the position that 
if trade unions are thus to be recognized as 
bargaining agents, they should be required to 
file copies of their constitution and by-laws 
and of the names of their officers, as well as 
an annual financial statement setting out 
receipts and expenditures. Your Committee 
is also of opinion that if trade unions are to 
be given the new rights and privileges ac- 
corded in the new legislation, they should be 
required by incorporation, or otherwise, to 
become answerable in law for breaches of 
contracts into which they enter. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


The only three developments of any mo- 
ment in the past year have been the report 
of a special committee of investigation in 
Alberta, the question as to the success, or 
otherwise, of the so-called differential (pre- 
ferred) system of merit and demerit rating 
which was worked out and recommended to 
the Board two years ago by a committee set 
up by the Ontario Division, and the intro- 
duction in Quebec of a private bill to scrap 
the present compulsory state insurance sys- 
tem and revert to the old system under 
which employers took out employers’ liability 
insurance with ordinary insurance companies, 
and claims were adjudicated in the ordinary 
civil courts. 

As regards Alberta, it was decided, even 
though the consolidated bill introduced as a 
result of the report of the commission of in- 
vestigation, contained some minor amend- 
ments that were objectionable, not to op- 
pose its passage. As regards Ontario, arrange- 
ments have been made for the Board to ad- 
vise the Association’s Committee of the 
various difficulties which have arisen in con- 
nection with the application of the new dif- 
ferential rating system, and the Committee 
is to be given an opportunity of recom- 
mending modifications of the original plan 
with a view to meeting them. As regards 
Quebec, both employers and employees having 
opposed the above-mentioned bill, it was 
withdrawn and an opportunity is to be given 
to all concerned to study the whole question 
of the working of the present Act, with a 
view to its amendment at the next session. 


Minimum Wage and Industrial Standards 
Legislation 

The experience of the past year, partic- 

ularly in Quebec and Ontario, has confirmed 

the opinion of your Committee that, if the 
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purpose of both types of Act is, as their 
sponsors have declared and as your Commit- 
tee believe should be the case, to put a stop 
to the payment of unduly low wages, min- 
imum wage legislation is distinctly preferable 
to Industrial Standards or “Codes,” legisla- 
tion, as being less disruptive of normal and 
healthy employer-employee relations. At the 
same time, your Committee considers that the 
experience of the past year both in Ontario 
and Quebec, shows clearly that it is impracti- 
eable and highly undesirable for any govern- 
ment-appointed minimum wage board to at- 
tempt to go beyond the fixing of minimum 
wages properly so-called. 


Unemplcyment Insurance and Old Age 
Pensions 


Your Committee collaborated with other 
standing committees of the Association in 
preparing representations to be made to the 
Royal Commission on Dominion-Provincial 
Relations. The specific subjects dealt with 
were Unemployment Insurance and Old Age 
Pensions. As regards the former, the brief 
presented dwelt on (1) the very high cost; 
(2) the fact that any actuarially sound scheme 
would not provide for more than a limited 
number of people for a limited length of 
time, leaving the remainder of the unem- 
ployed still to be provided for by some relief 
or assistance scheme; and (3) that it was 
imperative that any scheme inaugurated 
should be Dominion-wide in scope. 

As regards Old Age Pensions, it was urged 
that the present non-contributory deserving 
poor type of Act should be replaced by a 
contributory, “all-in” measure, which the ex- 
perience of some eighteen other countries had 
shown to be preferable. 


Your Committee has noted with great in- 
terest that the National Employment Com- 
mission in its final reports recommends, among 
other things: 


1. The necessity of setting up, along with 
any national scheme of unemployment in- 
surance, a supplementary unemployment as- 
sistance scheme to take care of the employ- 
able unemployed who would not be taken 
care of under the Unemployment Insurance 
Scheme. 


2. That the responsibility for taking care 
of the unemployable unemployed should rest 
with the Provinces and Municipalities. 


3. That permanent apprenticeship and 
learnership courses should be established, the 
cost to be met primarily by industry with 
assistance from the Provinces. 
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4. That the National Employment Com- 
mission should be succeeded by a small ad- 
ministrative Committee to administer regis- 
tration, employment service, training and re- 
habilitation projects, grants-in-aid, and the 
like. 


————__. 


Consumers’ Co-operative Census in the 


U.S.A. 


According to the May issue of Consumers’ 
Co-operation, the major section of the census 
of the consumers co-operative movement in 
the United States recently completed by the 
United States Bureau of Labor Statistics 
shows that in the field of the co-operative pur- 
chase of customers’ goods, 3,600 co-operative 
associations, with 667,000 individual members 
did a business of $182,685,000 in 1936. 


Other sections of the report, covering other 
types of consumers’ co-operatives, showed 
3,728 co-operative telephone associations with 
330,000 members; 259 electric supply co-opera- 
tives serving 161,000 farm homes; 42 co-opera- 
tive burial associations serving 27,000 mem- 
bers, and 35 co-operative housing associations 
with 2,200 family members. 


The report shows that of the 3,600 con- 
sumers’ goods co-operatives 2,400 are co-opera- 
tive store associations with 330,500 members 
and a business of $107,250,000; 1,150 are co- 
operative petroleum associations with 325,000 
members and a business of $69,985,000; the 
other 50 are distributive associations with 
22,250 members and a business of $5,450,000. 


According to the report the typical American 
co-operative has a membership of from 100 to 
250 members. Associations handling petro- 
leum products are found almost wholly in the 
Mississippi Valley. States with the largest 
number of co-operatives reported in the sur- 
vey are Minnesota with 224 associations with 
64,000 individual members; Wisconsin, with 
200 co-operatives having 51,000 members; 
Kansas, with 151 co-operatives reporting 21, 
000 members; Illinois with 149 associations 
having 66,000 members; and Nebraska re- 
ported 123 co-operatives with 25,600 members. 


The growth of the Consumers’ co-operative 
movement is indicated on the comparison of 
figures for previous years. In 1920, there were 
696 associations with 196,352 members; in 
1929 there were 1,577 associations having a 
membership of 287,641; while in 1936 there 
were 3,600 associations with 677,750 members, 
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OLD AGE AND BLIND PENSIONERS IN CANADA 
Financial and Statistical Summary as at Mareh 31, 1938 


N the accompanying tables, which have 

been prepared by the Department of 
Finance, information is given concerning the 
Old Age Pensions Act and the amendment to 
that Act providing for the payment of pen- 
sions to blind persons. 


Old Age Pensions 


In the first of the tables appearing with this 
article, particulars are given dealing with oper- 
ations under the Old Age Pensions Act (Re- 
vised Statutes of Canada, 1927, Chapter 156; 
as amended by Statutes of 1931, Chapter 42), 
and under the various provincial concurrent 
acts, as at March 31, 1938. (The text of 


the Old Age Pensions Act was given in the 
Lazsour Gazette for April, 1927, page 375 and 
the new regulations were reviewed in the issue 
for March, 1938, pages 286-288). 

The Act made provision for the establish- 
ment of a Dominion-provincial pensions sys- - 
tem to be effective in such provinces as might 
enact and give effect to special legislation for 
this purpose. With the recent entry of New 
Brunswick and Quebec into the system, all 
the provinces are now participating. 

Under the Old Age Pensions Act a pension 
is payable to any British subject of 70 years 
and over who is not in receipt of an in- 
come of as much as $365 a year and who has 
resided in Canada for 20 years, and in the 


OLD AGE PENSIONS—FINANCIAL AND STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF OLD AGE PENSIONS IN 


CANADA AS AT 


British 


MARCH 31, 1938 


New Nova 


rein Goene arene aE Sa ee 
P effective oa effective v: We effective 
effective effective effective 
Total number of pensioners....... 9,726 11,563 11,800 11,142 13,827 57,530 
Average monthly pension......... 18-30 19-18 18-66 13-68 14-64 18-43 
*Percentage of pensioners to total 
populations pee Yes, un ee, 1-25 1-54 1-65 2-53 2-55 1-55 
*Percentage of persons over 70 
years of age to total population 2-37 3:62 3-12 4-25 5-04 4-4] 
*Percentage of pensioners to popu- 
lation over 70 years of age.... 52-83 42-55 52-70 59-61 50-66 35-16 
Dominion Government contribu- 
tions for quarter ending March 
POSS A ee tee tn eT ite, $399,878 85 | $496,874 94 | $499,011 51 | $345,570 55 | $462,161 84 $2,364,610 90 


Dominion Government contribu- 
tions April 1, 1937, to March 
31, 1938 
Dominion Government contribu- 


eC 


$1,560,571 47 |$1,955,951 01 |$1,997,107 90 |$1,833,673 27 |$1,836,704 46 
tions from inception of Act....}$8,055,141 32 |$11,913,025 93 |$12,701,607 06 {$2,201,981 57 |$6,811,891 31 


$9,527,468 70 
$58, 849,361 19 


*Percentages based on estimated population as at June 1, 1937—-Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


P.E.I. Quebec Saskatchewan Weds 
Act Act Act Order-in-Council Total 
effective effective effective effective ihe 4 
July 1, 1933 Aug. 1, 1936 May 1, 1928 Jan. 25, 1929 

Total number of pensioners........ 1,811 46,490 11,775 9 175,673 

Average monthly pension.......... $10 63 $17 84 $16 45 $19 .920 ili: cee. ba excternier tore eean 
*Percentage of pensioners to total 

populations, seachen aces wee 1-95 1-48 1-25 O- 09:12 ee ee 
*Percentage of persons over 70 years 

of age to total population...... 6-27 3-07 2-35 TSQT |" caeents cere t rae 
*Percentage of pensioners to popu- 

lation over 70 years of age..... 31-07 48-37 53-35 (CC ee wee co 
Dominion Government contribu- 
tions for quarter ending March 

Bly MOBS it cae ere ere ne $42,664 88 | $1,884,936 12 $443,351 26 $499 21 $6,939,560 06 
Dominion Government contribu- 
tions April 1, 1937, to March 31, 

MOSS rey <8 SEIT A Seren Sen ae re $167,330 39 |(1)$8,386, 230 60 $1, 757,834 87 $1,714 56 $28,524,587 23 
Dominion Government contribu- 

tions from inception of Act..... $679,846 26 | $10,731,337 65 $11,441,649 55 $13,042 53 $123 398,884 37 


*Percentages based on estimated population as at June 1, 19837—-Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
(1) Includes payments from August 1, 1936, for certain pensions granted during the fiscal year 1937-38. 
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PENSIONS FOR BLIND PERSONS—FINANCIAL AND STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF PENSIONS FOR 
BLIND PERSONS IN CANADA AS AT MARCH 831, 1938 


British : New Nova : 
Columbia ea a Brunswick Scotia Ontario 
i ct Act 
Tne Act effective Act Act effective 
effective Sept. 1, 1937 effective effective Sept. 1. 1937 
Dec. 1, 1937 | P&P % Sept. 1, 1937 | Oct. 1, 1937 | PSP® + 
Total number ofpensioners: 2). | do8id tee eld «bk 76 98 114 17 683 
Average MONthly PENSION... alee. vee aide uae « $17 52 $18 68 $19 34 $19 08 $19 48 
Dominion Government contributions quarter end- 
IngeWiabehws lel GSC. ats. dy. aie, eee ware ete $3,025 41 $6,052 23 $8,275 51 $11,359 17 $32,241 80 
Dominion Government contributions for fiscal year 
April, 1937; to March’ 31 J 1938i0). occas .w.les $3,025 41 $6,412 39 $8,993 93 $11,984 87 $38,535 29 
Dominion Government contributions from inception 
of amendment to Old Age Pensions Act........ $3,025 41 $6,412 39 $8,993 93 $11,984 87 $38,535 29 
a og arts pighbenewae 
ct ct ct 
ol effective effective effective Totals 
Dec. 1, 1937 Oct. 1, 1937 Nov. 15, 1937 
MOLALMUIMiper Of DENSIONET Sotalol « onion » ate «isles wee dae 41 710 53 1,946 
Average Monthly PenSlonw .. sel) iaietss «cg areata lacus cars fe arais $14 07 $19 57 SLO Oe acme coe erestentee 
Dominion Government contributions quarter ending 
INarel lnlOSS wes sek tee ae ab le Rial. Avia ls Sekt o 2 $660 12 $48,707 36 $1,777 76 $112,099 36 
Dominion Government contributions for fiscal year April 
IR LOS 7eMarchvS i elosee .. Bh. 2 Cine e. . MeO eS eg $660 12 $57,028 48 $1,777 76 $128,418 25 
Dominion Government contributions from inception of 
amendment to Old Age Pensions Act................. $660 12 $57,028 48 $1,777 76 $128,418 25 


province in which the application is made for 
the five years immediately preceding the date 
of the proposed commencement of pension. 
The Act also provides that an applicant must 
not have assigned or transferred property for 
the purpose of qualifying for a pension. In- 
dians, as defined by the Indian Act, are not 
eligible to receive old age pensions. 


The maximum amount of pension pay- 
able under the Act is $240 yearly. In cases 
where pensioners have a private income the 
amount of their old age pension is subject to 
reduction by the amount, if any, that their 
private income exceeds $125 a year. 


Under the provisions of the Act as it was 
first passed, the Department of Labour of 
Canada (then the administering Department) 
paid quarterly to each province one-half of 
the net sum paid by the provincial pension 
authority during the preceding three months. 
At the 1931 session of the Dominion Parlia- 
ment, however, the Act was amended, the 
amount of the Dominion contribution being 
increased from fifty to seventy-five per cent 
of the net sum. 

In order to avoid duplication of depart- 
mental activities and to secure centralization 
of responsibility in carrying out the provisions 
of the Act, which involves accounting control 
and supervision, the administration of the Old 
Age Pensions Act was by Order in Council 
dated March 1, 1935, transferred to the De- 
partment of Finance from April 1, 1935. 


Pensions for the Blind 


An amendment to the Old Age Pensions 
Act, assented to on March 31, 1937, (Lasour 
GazEeTTE, May, 1987, page 503) provides for 
the payment of pensions to blind persons who 
have attained the age of 40 years and have 
fulfilled other conditions set forth in the Act. 
Such persons must be so incapacitated by 
blindness as to be unable to perform any 
work for which eyesight is essential, and must 
not be in receipt of a pension or allowance in 
respect of blindness under the Pension Act 
or the War Veterans’ Allowance Act. 

The maximum pension payable to a blind 
person, whether married or unmarried, is $240 
per annum. The amount a blind pensioner 
may earn without having his pension reduced is 
$200 a year, if single, and $400 if married to a 
spouse who is not receiving a pension in respect 
of blindness under the Act. The maximum pen- 
sion is reduced, however, to $120 per annum in 
the case of a blind person who marries another 
blind person. 

Under agreements negotiated between the 
Dominion and the provinces, the Dominion 
contributes 75 per cent of the cost of pensions 
to blind persons, the provinces assuming the 
remainder of the cost of such pensions. 

Regulations governing the payment of pen- 
sions to the blind were published in the Canada 
Gazette, of August 28, 1987. 

The accompanying tabular statistics indicate 
the extent of operations under this amend- 
ment to the Old Age Pensions Act. 
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RECENT REGULATIONS UNDER PROVINCIAL LEGISLATION 


Provisions of Minimum Wage Orders in Alberta, British Columbia, 


New Brunswick 


RDERS made recently under provincial 
labour laws exempt indentured appren- 
tices from the application of the Order under 
the Alberta Male Minimum Wage Act and 
lay down new conditions for women employed 
in part-time and short-time work in the 
catering industry in Alberta; amend the regu- 
lations in British Columbia concerning hours 
of women in the catering industry and bring 
taxicab drivers within the Hours of Work Act. 
In New Brunswick, a regulation has been 
made continuing in effect the previous Order 
for workers employed in forest operations; 
and under the Workmen’s Compensation Act 
three new diseases have been added to those 
for which compensation is to be paid. In 
Quebec, Fair Wage Order No. 4 was amended 
and new Orders made concerning stationary 
enginemen, persons engaged in the manufac- 
ture of shoe counters, cotton textile workers 
employed by the Dominion Textile Company 
and certain of its subsidiaries and regarding 
teachers in the city of Verdun. 


Aiberia Male Minimum Wage Act 


Order 1A of the Board of Industrial Rela- 
tions approved by order in council of April 
26, exempts indentured apprentices in any 
occupation from Order No. 1 which fixed 
minimum wages for all male employees in 
the province with certain exceptions. (LaBour 
GazetrE, October, 1937, p. 1100.) 


Alberta Minimum Wage Act, 1925 


Order 10 of the Board of Industrial Rela- 
tions on April 23 amends all the minimum 
wage orders applying to female workers in 
Alberta, except Order No. 5 relating to em- 
ployment in theatres, motion picture houses, 
dance halls, cabarets and other places of 
amusement. The amendment concerns part- 
time and short-time work. In the orders as 
made in November, 1937 (Lasour GAZETTE, 
January, 1938) it was stipulated that in case 
of employment by the hour, by the day or 
for any period less than six consecutive days 
in a week, the minimum rate should be 30 
cents an hour and where employment was for 
four consecutive hours or less, the employee 
must be paid for four hours at the rate of 30 
cents. 

This section is now replaced by a new pro- 
vision which stipulates that where the usual 
hours of employment in any establishment are 
less than 48 hours in a week and any person 
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is employed for less than 48, a pro rata deduc- 
tion may be made from the minimum wage, 
provided that where the hours worked by an 
employee in any week are not more than 40, 
she must be paid as if she had worked for 40 
hours, but that employees who are hired by 
the hour or by the day or for busy periods 
only or as part-time workers or as substitutes 
for regular workers and who work for less 
than 40 hours in a week, must be paid at not 
less than 30 cents an hour and must be paid 
for not less than four hours’ work. 


British Columbia Female Minimum Wage 


Act 


An order of the Board of Industrial Rela- 
tions of May 18 amends the order relating to 
the hotel and catering industry and requires 
the working hours of employees on split 
shifts to be confined within 14 hours imme- 
diately following commencement of work in- 
stead of within 12 hours as formerly stipulated. 
However, when a split shift extends over 12 
hours, the employee must be paid not less 
than one and one-half times the regular rate 
for the additional time. 


British Columbia Hours of Work Act 


The taxicab industry was brought within the 
Hours of Work Act by an order in council 
approving a resolution of the Board of Indus- 
trial Relations on May 5, 1938. The industry 
is defined to include the work of all em- 
ployees in charge of or driving a motor- 
vehicle with seating capacity for at least seven 
passengers used for the conveyance of the 
public and driven or operated for hire. 

New Brunswick Forest Operations Act 

Order 11 of the New Brunswick Forest 
Operations Commission which came into effect 
April 1 continues until August 15, 1938, the 
scale of wages for the logging industry set 
out in Order 9 of April 19, 1937. Under that 
Order, no employee on piece-work may receive 
less than $34 a month with board, and the 
average amount paid is not to be less than 
$40 a month with board. Wages of foremen, 
book-keepers, clerks, cooks, tractor operators 
and truck drivers are not to be included in 
the average. 


New Brunswick Workmen’s Compensation 
Act 

By order in council of April 14, regulations 

under this statute were amended to make 

certain, industrial diseases compensatable: 
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acute bursitis of the elbow (miner’s beat 
elbow), carbon monoxide poisoning, conjunc- 
tivitis and retinitis due to oxy- and acetylene 
welding and cutting. Radio _ broadcasting 
stations were added to the establishments 
which are excluded from the collective liability 
system of workmen’s compensation unless 
more than two persons are employed. 


Quebec Fair Wage Act 


Several new Orders have been made by the 
Quebec Fair Wage Board. Order No. 4, 
applying generally to wage-earners except in 
the rural districts of the province, was sum- 
marized in the May issue of the Lasour 
Gazette. Certain amendments have been made 
in this Order by order in council and, as per- 
mitted by the Order, some changes have been 
made by resolution of the Fair Wage Board. 

Order No. 4 stipulated that it should 
supersede, wherever there was conflict, Orders 
1, 2 and 3 of the Board (Lasour GaAzeErts, 
November, 1937, p. 1208) which continued in 
force the Orders of the former Women’s 
Minimum Wage Commission. The effect of 
this provision was that the latter Orders were 
to apply, after Order No. 4 came into effect, to 
females in rural districts employed in industrial 
establishments and in retail and wholesale 
stores and to men in the same occupations as 
such women until a further Order was made. 
A so-called “merger Order” has now been 
approved by order in council and was gazetted 
on May 21. This Order, numbered 1-2-3, 
replaces the three separate Orders and, like 
them, applies to females and to males in 
similar occupations in industrial establishments 
and retail and wholesale stores in rural districts. 

Order No. 5 covering the silk textile industry 
was noted in the Laspour Gazsrtz, March, 
1938, p. 294. 

Orders 6 to 9 relate, respectively, to station- 
ary enginemen on the Island of Montreal, to 
workers in the leather industry making shoe 
counters, to cotton textile workers employed 
by the Dominion Textile Company, Montreal 
Cottons Company, Ltd., and the Drummond- 
ville Cotton Company and to teachers in the 
City of Verdun. Orders 6, 7 and 9 were made 
after a conciliation committee appointed under 
the Fair Wage Act had failed to bring about 
the settlement of a dispute between employers 
and employees in the industry concerned and 
had reported to that effect to the Fair Wage 
Board. 

In Orders 6, 7 and 8 it is stipulated that 
any provisions of Order No. 4, which do not 
conflict with the provisions of the Order, shall 
apply to the industry covered. 


AMENDMENTS IN OrpDER No. 4 


Order No. 4 gave power to the Board to 
modify or suspend the provisions of the Order 
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concerning the conditions as to hours of labour 
in retail stores, saw-mills, foundries, seasonal] 
industries, etc., concerning the punitive rate 
for part-time and overtime work, conditions of 
temporary employees, deductions from wages, 
lower rates for apprentices and the determina- 
tion of the students or apprentices to whom 
the Order is to apply. Some changes have been 
made under this authority but no official 
information regarding them is yet available. 

On May 18, before the Order became 
effective, the section relating to workers whose 
wages on January 1, 19388, were higher than 
the minima fixed by the Order was amended. 
The original Order provided that, after it had 
been in effect for two months, the Board might, 
by by-law, make exceptions to the regulation 
requiring that there should be no reduction in 
such wages and, by resolution, approved by the 
Minister, it might authorize reductions in case 
of sickness, accident to the property or special 
conditions affecting industry. The new section 
enables the Board to permit reductions in the 
wages of such persons at any time but not 
below the minima fixed by the Order. 

Certain changes, approved by order in 
council and gazetted, also came into effect on 
May 15, the same date as the Order. They 
provide that the power of the Board to in- 
terpret the Order may be exercised either by 
a resolution of the Board or by a written 
decision signed by all members of the Board, 
that cities and towns incorporated since the 
last Census are to be considered as being in 
Zone IV. The town of Levis has been trans- 
ferred from Zone II, to which it belonged under 
the original Order to Zone III and the section 
providing special rates for part-time telephone 
operators in charge of switchboards of less than 
100 lines has been repealed. 


WorRKERS IN RuraAu DIStTRIcTS 


Order 1-2-3 does not apply to persons 
working under a collective agreement regis- 
tered under the Professional Syndicates Act 
or made binding under the Collective Labour 
Agreements Act or to persons to whom Order 
No. 4 applies or any other Order whose pro- 
visions conflict with it. Neither does it apply 
to apprentices receiving financial aid under 
any federal or provincial law or to municipal 
employees covered by Order No. 4. 

It is to remain in force from May 15, 1938, 
to May 15, 1939, and for a year thereafter 
unless repealed by Order in Council. The Fair 
Wage Board has power to modify or suspend 
any provision of the Order in exceptional 
conditions. ‘For the purposes of the Order, 
industrial establishments are divided into two 
groups: those in municipalities with a popula- 
tion of 5,000 or more or those employing 10 
or more wage earners are In Rural Zone No. I; 
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those in municipalities with a population of 
less than 5,000 or in unorganized territory 
and employing less than 10 wage earners are 
in Rural Zone No. II. Establishments which 
are partly industrial and partly commercial are 
classified as industrial unless otherwise decided 
by the Board. 

For employees in industrial establishments in 
Rural Zone No. I, the minimum wage for a 
50-hour week is $10.50 and the minimum 
hourly rate 21 cents for not less than 60 per 
cent of the workers, $8.50 a week and 17 cents 
an hour for not more than 25 per cent, $6.25 
a week and 124 cents an hour for not more 
than 15 per cent of the employees. In Rural 
Zone No. II, the minimum rates for a 50-hour 
week are $9, $7.50 and $6 and the hourly rates 
are 18 cents, 15 cents and 12 cents for the 
same percentages of workers. 

For fruit and vegetable canning during the 
season and in the Canadian raw tobacco indus- 
try, special rates have been fixed. In canning 
factories operating from June 15 to October 15, 
the minimum rate is 124 cents an hour. Half 
of the workers employed in the raw _ leaf 
tobacco industry outside the factory must be 
paid at least 16 cents per hour and the other 
half not less than 124 cents per hour. 


For overtime after 50 hours in a week up 
to 55 hours, the minimum hourly rate indi- 
cated above must be paid. That is, the first 
five hours are to be paid at the regular mini- 
mum rates but time worked in excess of 55 
hours in a week must be paid for at the rate 
of time and one-half. 


Changing periodically from piece rates to 
hourly rates or vice versa for the same opera- 
tion is prohibited and piece rates for the same 
operation must be uniform for all employees. 


For “commercial establishments,” which 
means retail and wholesale stores, except 
those employing only members of the em- 
ployer’s family, different rates are fixed for 
two zones, Rural Zone No. I including muni- 
cipalities with a population of 4,000 or more 
and Rural Zone II, municipalities with a 
population of less than 4,000. 

In Rural Zone No. I, 50 per cent of the 
employees in any retail or wholesale establish- 
ment must be paid at least $9 and the other 
50 per cent at least $6 a week for a 54-hour 
week or for the regular work week if less 
than 54 hours. For extra employees, the mini- 
mum rate is 16 cents per hour. Any time 
worked in excess of 54 hours must be paid 
for at the rate of time and one-half the regular 
rate. In Rural Zone No. II, the corresponding 
minimum weekly rates of $8 and $6 apply to 
a week of 60 hours or less if the regular 
work-week is less. Extra employees must be 
paid at least 14 cents per hour. 
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Wages must be paid weekly to all within 
the scope of this Order but in certain cases 
they may be paid at longer intervals not 
exceeding two weeks. Employees working on 
a commission or fixed rate and bonus basis 
must be paid the minimum rate. No deduc- 
tions for absence may exceed the value in 
wages of the time lost. Employees working 
less than two hours in a day must be paid for 
at least that period at the hourly rate. Every 
employer is required to keep a list of the 
wage-earners in his plant, dividing them into 
those who were classified for the purpose of 
determining the minimum wage payable dur- 
ing the previous month and those who may 
not be included in the percentages for that 
purpose as prescribed by Order No. 4. The 
latter Order requires men and women to be 
listed separately and the percentage to which 
each rate applies must be determined for each 
sex. Temporary and seasonal employees, 
members of the employer’s family, apprentices, 
and workers covered by another Order may 
not be included in the number to be classified. 


When a collective agreement covering any 
persons or establishments to which this Order 
applies, provides for shifts, overtime and holi- 
days, these provisions are to be considered as 
part of the Order and failure to comply with 
them is a violation of the Order. 


Special uniforms, when required by the em- 
ployer, must be furnished and laundered at his 
expense. 


STATIONARY [ENGINEMEN 


Order No. 6 applying to stationary engine- 
men on the Island of Montreal and in muni- 
cipalities within a five-mile radius of the 
Island, who are not covered by a collective 
agreement, came into force on May 15 and 
is to remain in effect until October 15, 1938, 
when it is to be renewed for six months with . 
a 10 per cent increase in wages unless a con- 
trary order is made. The term “stationary 
enginemen” relates to all persons in charge 
of the installation or operation of motive 
power and their helpers as classified in the 
Stationary Enginemen’s Act. 


First-class enginemen are to be paid not 
less than $200 per month with no restriction 
on the number of working hours. For other 
classes of enginemen both minimum hourly 
and weekly rates are fixed. The weekly rates 
are to be paid for a work-week of not less 
than 48 and not more than 54 hours; and the 
hourly rates for a work-week of not less than 
55 and not more than 60 hours. Where the 
hours of work in a week are less than 48, 
the minimum wage payable is an hourly rate 
determined by dividing the weekly rate by 48. 
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Hourly Weekly 
Rate Rate 
Second Class Hnginemen.. .. .60c. $32 40 
Third Class Enginemen.. .. .50c. 27 00 
Fourth Class Enginemen.. .. .45c. 24 30 
Pareméen sy (Mi SUS er er. . doe. 18 90 


The minimum rates must be paid accord- 
ing to the class of work done and not accord- 
ing to the certificate held under the Station- 
ary Enginemen’s Act. Where meals are pro- 
vided by the employer on the premises, the 
taking of such meals is to be optional with 
the employee. 

As regards overtime, the Order provides 
that for time worked in excess of 12 hours 
in any day where there are less than 60 work- 
ing hours a week or for any time worked in 
excess of 60 hours per week, the hourly rate 
is to be increased by 25 per cent. Time and 
a half must be paid for work on Sunday, on 
weekly rest days and for work in excess of 
the regular shift on legal holidays where a 
day off during the next week is not provided 
for. The legal holidays for the purpose of 
the Order are New Year’s Day, Good Friday, 
Victoria Day, Dominion Day, Labour Day, 
Thanksgiving Day and Christmas Day. Two 
week’s holiday with pay must be given each 
year to a chief engineman in charge of a 
first-class plant. Such an engineman with 
shift enginemen working under him is not 
himself to be part of a regular shift. 


WORKERS ON SHOE COUNTERS 


Order No. 7, approved by Order in Council 
on May 7, came into force on May 14. It 
relates to wage-earners in the leather industry 
who are engaged in the manufacture of shoe 
counters and is to remain in effect until 
October 15 and then to be renewed for six 
months unless an order is made to the con- 
trary. Employers and employed in the in- 
dustry in Chambly and St. Hyacinthe, having 
agreed that Order No. 7 should be retroactive 
to December 12, 1937, it is declared in effect 
in those towns from that date. 

The minimum rates apply to a 50-hour week 
and all time in excess of 12 hours in a day 
where the weekly hours are less than 50, or 
any time in excess of 50 hours a week is to 
be considered overtime and paid for at one 
and a half times the regular rate. Double 
time must be paid for work on legal holidays, 
religious holidays and Sundays. 

Employees may be paid by the hour, piece 
or otherwise but in no case may the wage 
be less than 38 cents per hour for at least 
60 per cent of the workers in any establish- 
ment, 30 cents for not more than 25 per cent 
and 22 cents an hour for not more than 15 
per cent. Piece rate workers must be paid 
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a minimum of $1.30 per thousand pairs of 
straight moulds, $1.60 per thousand pairs for 
right or left moulds, $2 per thousand for 
straight Benco and $2.25 per thousand pairs 
for right and left Benco. On carriage-boot 
moulds, the minimum rate is $2.50 per thou- 
sand pairs with an additional seven cents 
for each lot of work distributed which requires 
adjustment. 

Moulders may not be held responsible for 
counters that are torn or split because of 
being too large for the moulds and the ap- 
proval of a sample by the foreman or his 
substitute is sufficient authorization for the 
moulder to continue his work. When counters 
have been sent to the packing department, 
only imperfect ones may be returned to the 
moulders for correction. Absence on account 
of illness is not to deprive the worker of his 
turn to be given work. 


Cotton TrexTILE WorxkKERS 


Order No. 8 in force on May 29 continues 
in effect until September 3, 1938, the scale 
of wages and hours provided by collective 
agreements signed on December 27, 1937, by 
the Dominion Textile Company and its sub- 
sidiaries, Montreal Cottons Limited and the 
Drummondville Cotton Company on the one 
part and the National Catholic Textile Fed- 
eration and other unions and representatives 
of unorganized employees in the spinning mills 
of these companies, on the other. The agree- 
ments provided for their expiry on Septem- 
ber 3, but they could be terminated on May 
28 on three months’ notice from one of the 
parties. A notice to this effect was given by 
the National Textile Federation but on the 
employing companies’ refusal to negotiate a 
new agreement, the union requested the Fair 
Wage Board to give the existing agreements 
the force of a temporary Order of the Board. 


The agreements applied to all employees 
paid by the hour or piece and the Order of 
the Fair Wage Board has a similar applica- 
tion except that workers engaged exclusively in 
rayon operations are excluded but the Order 
relates to those in the Valleyfield “Grey Mill” 
and the Magog “Printworks” who handle both 
cotton and rayon so that it is difficult to 
classify them. 


As to hours of work, the provisions in the 
agreements have been incorporated in the 
Order. The wage-rates apply to a basic 50- 
hour week, except for certain classes, with day 
or night shifts of 10 hours each from Monday 
till Friday inclusive. The day shift must 
fall between 7 a.m. and 6 p.m. and the night 
shift between 6 p.m. and 5 am. with an hour 
off at noon and at midnight. The overtime 
rates of 5 per cent above the regular rates for 
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all classes of workers which were fixed in the 
agreements are payable after 50 hours or after 
10 hours in a dav. 

Maintenance men have a 55-hour week with 
no restriction on the number of hours in a 
shift and any time in excess of 55 must be 
paid for at overtime rates. Stokers and 
watchmen may work 12 hours a day or night 
for six days a week after which they must be 
paid for overtime. Where it is considered 
necessary to operate a mill or a department 
of a mill for 120 hours a week or more, there 
may be three shifts of eight hours each. 
Where there are less than 90 hours of work a 
week, two shifts of eight hours each may be 
worked. 

Special conditions are laid down for persons 
employed in the dyeworks in the Valleyfield 
“Grey Mill” and the employees in the print- 
ing and dyeing departments of the ‘Convert- 
ing Division” and the Magog “Printworks” 
of the Dominion Textile Company. At the 
option of the companies, there may be three 
shifts, each of 48 hours a week or less, or 
two shifts, each of 55 hours a week or less. 
In either case, hours of work must fall be- 
tween 7 a.m. Monday and 12 am. Saturday. 
This latter provision applies also to em- 
ployees in the bleaching, dyeing and finishing 
departments of the “Colonial Bleachery.” 

As provided in the collective agreements, 
the Order stipulates that if a legal holiday 
occurs during the first five days of any week, 
the day shift must work 10 hours on the 
succeeding Saturday or, at the option of the 
Board, five hours on each of the two suc= 
ceeding Saturday mornings. The night shift 
must work six hours on the next succeeding 
Saturday night from 6 p.m. to midnight and 
one additional hour each night for four nights 
in the succeeding week or, at the option of 
the Board, 
nights during the next pay fortnight. No 
overtime rates are payable in such cases. 
This provision does not apply to Christmas 
Day, New Year’s Day, Ste. Jean Baptiste 
Day and Good Friday; time lost on these 
days need not be made up. 

The Company must supply an employee, 
at his request, with a note-book to keep 
track of his wages; it must supply the Board, 
if requested to do so, with a list of the learners 
or apprentices employed in its mills, and a 
statement showing the piece rates and the 
operations performed by males and by females 
and by both. 

The number of apprentices in any mill at 
any one time may not exceed 5 per cent 
of the total number of employees and the 
period of apprenticeship may not be longer 
than one year or shorter than three months. 

All machines, except continuous process ones, 
must be stopped during meal hours. 


one additional ‘hour for nine ' 


TEACHERS IN VERDUN 


Order No. 9, effective July 1, 1938, until 
June 30, 1940, fixes minimum and maximum 
salaries for lay teachers employed by the 
Roman Catholic School Board of the city of 
Verdun on the same scale as those paid by 
the Catholic School Board of Montreal. For 
females, the salary range is from $625 to 
$1,200 with an annual increase of $75 for 
teachers or assistant principals except that the 
maximum for the latter is $1,300. For female 
principals, the scale is from $1,000 to $1,400 
with an annual increase of $100. For males, 
the range is from $900 to $2,500 if unmarried, 
from $1,200 to $2,500 if married; for assistant 
principals, the same scale applies, except that 
the maximum is $2,700 in each case. Prin- 
cipals may be paid from $2,000 to $3,000 with 
an annual increase of $200. If extra courses 
are given to pupils from the seventh to tenth 
year, the salary is to be increased by $100 
for female teachers giving a course to seventh 
and eighth year or to ninth and tenth year 
pupils and by $200 for male teachers giving 
seventh and eighth year courses and $400 if 
a course is given to ninth and tenth year 
pupils. A bonus of $200 or $100, as the case 
may be, is given to male or female prin- 
cipals of schools of 16 rooms or more when 
they have reached the maximum salary. Other 
scales are fixed for teachers of special subjects 
and for extra teachers. Any increase in the 
salary paid in Montreal is to apply to the 
teachers of Verdun. 

The Fair Wage Board has power to fix the 
salaries of substitute teachers at a rate no 
higher than that provided for regular teachers. 
In all other replacements, unless the Board 
rules otherwise, the new teacher is entitled to 
the same salary as the one who is replaced. 





Statistics of Home Improvement Loans 


According to an announcement made by 
Honourable Charles A. Dunning, Minister of 
Finance, home improvement loans as at May 
20, 1938, numbered 39,470 and amounted to 
$15,467,915.50, an increase of 1,485 in the 
number of loans and of $618,780.70 in value 
over the figures reported to April 30, 1938. 


An increase of 647 loans amounting to $271,- 
761.70 in Ontario brought the grand total for 
that province to 17,436 loans for $6,905,659.20. 
Quebec with an increase of 322 loans totalling 
$170,726.75 shows a total of 5,936 loans for 
$2,986 493.46. British Columbia in third posi- 
tion with an increase of 142 loans for $41,- 
886.60 brought the grand total for the province 
to 4,383 loans amounting to $1,399,939.15. 
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LABOUR LEGISLATION IN ALBERTA, 1938 


EASURES of labour interest enacted by 

the Legislature of Alberta during its 
session from February 10 to April 8, 1988, 
include a revision of the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act, first enacted in 1918, new laws 
dealing with conciliation and arbitration in 
industrial disputes and security for wages in 
the mining industry and amendments in sta- 
tutes relating to coal mines, minimum wages 
for men, hours of labour and relief of unem- 
ployment. 


Freedom of Association and Conciliation in 
Labour Disputes 


The Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration 
Act which came into force on May 1 and 
which repeals the Labour Disputes Act of 
1926 and the Freedom of Trade Union Asso- 
ciation Act, 1937, enacts somewhat similar 
provisions to those of the latter statute and 
provides new machinery for conciliation and 
arbitration in industrial disputes. The Act 
applies only to matters within the legislative 
jurisdiction of the province and in the sec- 
tions designed to settle industrial disputes, it 
lays down procedure like that provided in the 
British ‘Columbia Industrial Conciliation and 
Arbitration Act of 1937 (Lasour Gazerre, 
December, 1937). 

The Trade Union Freedom of Association 
Act was based on a draft Bill of the Trades 
and Labour Congress and declared it lawful 
for employees to form a trade union and to 
bargain collectively through the union and 
its officers. It was declared unlawful for any 
employer to impose any conditions in a con- 
tract of employment seeking to restrain an 
employee from exercising his rights under the 
Act and any employer who intimidated or 
threatened an employee with loss of employ- 
ment or who discharged an employee with 
the object of preventing any employee from 
belonging to a trade union, was liable to a 
penalty. 

The sections of the 1938 Act relating to 
freedom of association recognize the right of 
employers and employees to organize for any 
lawful purpose and, like the British Columbia 
Act, declare it lawful for employees to bar- 
gain collectively with their employers “through 
representatives of employees duly elected by 
a majority vote of the employees affected.” 
Any employer refusing so to bargain is liable 
to a maximum fine of $500. 

The Alberta Act, as it was amended by the 
Legislature, makes provision for the appoint- 
ment of employees’ representatives for the 
purpose of collective bargaining It stipulates 
that immediately after the holding of any 


meeting of employees to appoint such repre- 
sentatives, the chairman of the meeting must 
send to the Minister of Trade and Industry a 
statutory declaration giving the name of the 
employer, the place of employment, the total 
number of employees, the number attending 
the meeting, the names and addresses of the 
representatives and in case an election is 
held, the names of the candidates and the 
number of votes cast for each candidate. If 
the chairman fails to make such repert to the 
Minister, any other person present at the 
meeting who knows the facts may forward the 
declaration to the Minister. It is provided 
that no election of representatives by a meet- 
ing of employees shall have any effect until 
such report has been made to the Minister 
but failure to comply with the requirement is 
not to constitute an offence. It is stipulated 
further that “it shall be lawful for the 
majority of the employees at any meeting of 
the employees to prevent the attendance at 
such meeting of any persons whose attendance 
such majority does not desire.” 

It is declared unlawful, as before, for any 
employer to impose any condition in a con- 
tract of employment or to continue such con- 
dition in effect which seeks to restrain any 
employee from exercising his rights under the 
Act. A maximum fine of $500 is provided for 
any person who by. intimidation, threat of 
loss of position or any other threat or by 
actual loss of employment seeks to compel 
any person to join or refrain from joining any 
organization or to refrain from becoming an 
officer of an association or to refrain from 
attending any meeting held by the employees 
to discuss grievances or to appoint representa- 
tives to carry on collective bargaining or to 
refrain from acting as a representative for col- 
lective bargaining. An “organization” in the 
Act means any organization or association of 
employees formed for the purpose of regulat- 
ing relations between employers and employees 
and includes a trade union; or any organiza- 
tion or association of employers formed for 
the purpose of regulating relations between 
employers and employees. It is stipulated 
that nothing in the section relating to intim- 
idation shall prevent an organization of em- 
ployees from maintaining the existing agree- 
ment or entering into a new agreement with 
an employer or organization of employers 
whereby all the employees are required te be 
members of a specified employees’ organization. 
The Act is not to affect in any way the right 
of an employer to suspend or discharge em- 
ployees for sufficient cause. 

New sections require every employees’ or- 
ganization and its branches or locals to file 
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with the Minister a certified copy of its con- 
stitution and by-laws with amendments and 
before January 31 of each year to furnish a 
list of the names and addresses of its president, 
secretary, organizers and other officers as of 
December 31. This information is to be wsed 
only for the purposes of the Act and is not 
to be available for the inspection of the public. 
When requested by the Minister, any em- 
ployees’ organization must submit a general 
statement of its receipts and expenditures for 
the preceding year accompanied by a statutory 
declaration and giving such further information 
as may be required. For failure to furnish the 
information, an officer of an organization is 
liable to a maximum fine of $100 and cosis 
and in default of payment, to imprisonment 
for not more than 30 days. As the Bill was 
presented to the Legislature, employees’ organi- 
zations were to be required to furnish such 
information annually. The Legislature amend- 
ed the section to provide, as in the New 
Brunswick Labour and Industrial Relations 
Act, that the information must be furnished 
only when requested by the Minister. 


The Legislature also changed the Bill to 
stipulate that such information may be used 
only by the Minister and officers of his Depart- 
ment for the purpose of making statistical 
summaries and that no summary may give any 
details in such a way as to enable any person 
to identify them as relating to any particular 
organization. Neither may any person in the 
Government service communicate or allow 
to be communicated, except as stipulated 
above, any information obtained under this 
section or allow any person not in the Gov- 
ernment service to inspect any document sur- 
veying such information. A maximum fine of 
$100 or imprisonment for not more than 30 
days is provided for the violation of the 
section, 

As regards industrial disputes, the Act ap- 
plies to any dispute between an employer and 
a majority of his employees. The matters that 
may be involved in a dispute within the Act 
are similar to those in the British Columbia 
Act of 1937 and the Dominion Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act. Either party to a 
dispute may apply to the Minister for the 
appointment of a conciliation commissioner 
and the Minister, within three days after re- 
ceipt of the application, must decide whether 
the dispute is a proper one for reference to a 
conciliation commissioner. Power is given to 
the Minister to appoint a conciliation com- 
missioner on his own initiative whenever any 
dispute exists or is apprehended and any dis- 
pute of a similar kind to one being dealt with 
may be referred by the Minister to a concilia- 
tion commissioner whether the latter has been 
appointed on application or on the Minister’s 


own motion. The provisions relating to the 
appointment and duties of a conciliation com- 
missioner and the reference of a dispute not 
settled by conciliation to a board of arbitration 
are identical, except in one particular, with 
the British Columbia Act of 1937. Within 
14 days the commissioner is required to trans- 
mit to the Minister a report on the dispute 
and his efforts to settle it. 


If the report states that the commissioner 
has failed to bring about a settlement, the 
Minister shall, in case the commissioner was 
appointed on the application of one of the 
parties to the dispute, appoint a board of 
arbitration. The latter board is to be com- 
posed of three members, one nominated by 
the employer and one by the employees and 
an independent person agreed upon by the 
two others. If either party fails to appoint 
its representative within the time specified 
in the notice to it by the Minister, not to 
exceed seven days, or if the two members fail 
to appoint a chairman within five days after 
the two representatives have been appointed, 
the Lieutenant-Governor in Council is to ap- 
point the chairman. If one of the parties to 
a dispute is an organization, notification is 
to be served by the Minister to the president 
or secretary of the reference of the dispute 
to a board. In other cases, the Minister has 
power to determine the persons to be notified 
as representatives. No person may be ap- 
pointed a member of a board of arbitration 
unless he is a British subject, nor, and in 
this particular the Act differs from that of 
British Columbia, unless he has been a resident 
of the province for three years immediately 
preceding the date of appointment. Pro- 
visions are laid down for filling vacancies 
on the board, providing clerical assistance, 
giving power to summon witnesses, to require 
the production of documents and _ inspect 
premises. Any party to a dispute before a. 
board may be represented by not more than 
three persons designated by it. If any party 
without good cause fails to attend any pro- 
ceedings before the board, the board may 
proceed as if the party had been represented. 
The findings and recommendations of a ma- 
jority of the members of the board are to be 
those of the board. 


Within not more than 14 days after its 
appointment, the board is to make its report 
dealing, as far as possible, with all factors in 
the dispute and making recommendations 
regarding them but if all the parties agree, 
the time given to the board to make its report 
may be extended. The Minister is to have a 
copy of the board’s report sent to the parties 
and if he thinks fit, he may publish it. The 
question of its acceptance or refusal must be 
submitted to a vote of the employees and of 
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the employers, 1f more than one employer is 
involved, and the Minister is to fix the date 
of voting, which is to be by secret ballot, and 
he may supervise the taking of the vote. If 
the report is accepted by the parties, it is to 
be retroactive to the date of the application 
for the appointment of a conciliation commis- 
sioner and the board of arbitration may state 
the period during which it should remain in 
force. The Act stipulates that no court is to 
have power to enforce any report of a board 
of arbitration and no report shall make any 
recommendations conflicting with the pro- 
visions of the Factories Act, Hours of Work 
Act, Minimum Wage Aci, 1925, Male Mini- 
mum Wage Act or the Industrial Standards 
Act or any agreement made thereunder. 

As in British Columbia, no employer may 
declare a lockout nor may any employees, who 
are parties to a dispute within the meaning of 
the Act, go on strike from the time an appli- 
cation for the appointment of a conciliation 
commissioner has been made until 14 days 
after the taking of a vote on the acceptance 
of a report of a board of arbitration. 

In the case of any dispute, no employer may 
change conditions as to wages and _ hours 
without the consent of the employees nor may 
the employer declare a lockout or the em- 
ployees go on strike prior to an application for 
the appointment of a conciliation commis- 
sioner. The onus for making an application in 
the case of a dispute concerning wages and 
hours is placed on the party proposing the 
change. Neither party may alter the con- 
ditions of employment as to wages or hours 
or be concerned in anything in the nature of 
a strike or lockout and the relationship of 
employer and employee cannot be interrupted 
by the dispute or anything arising out of it 
until the application has been made for the 
appointment of a conciliation commissioner. 

It is stipulated, however, that where there 
ls an agreement between an employer and 
an organization of employees which provides 
for the arbitration of disputes and which has 
been approved in writing by the Minister, the 
parties to the agreement shall, so long as it 
remains in force, be exempt from the provisions 
of the Act relating to conciliation and arbitra- 
tion. 

A maximum fine of $500 is provided for any 
person who violates any provision of the Act 
for which a penalty has not been provided. 


Funds required for the administration of the 
Act are, in the absence of any vote of the 
Legislature, to be paid out of the General 
Revenue Fund. The Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council is given power to make regulations 
not inconsistent with the Act concerning any 
matter which appears to him advisable for its 
effective operation. 

59089—3 


Workmen’s Compensation 


The revised and amended Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act (Accident Fund) which will 
come into force on Proclamation is designed 
to implement certain recommendations of the 
Special Committee appointed by the Legis- 
lature in April, 1937, to inquire into the opera- 
tion of the Act. (Lasour Gazerrn, May, 1937, 
page 480 and March, 1938, page 297). The 
following provisions are based on these recom- 
mendations. The Board no longer has power 
to withdraw industries from the operation of 
the Act but may add to or reclassify them 
as formerly. The Alberta Act, like that of 
British Columbia, has always made provision 
for meeting, to some extent, the cost of medi- 
cal aid by deductions from wages. In the past, 
the amount deducted has been in the dis- 
cretion of the Alberta Board. From January 
1, 1939, however, the amount deducted by 
an employer from the wages of a workman and 
paid to the Workmen’s Compensation Board 
to meet the cost of medical aid may not be 
less than one or more than five cents per day 
or part of day worked. This clause was added 
to the Bill in Committee. 

To aid in equalizing assessments it is pro- 
vided that where in any year payments from 
the medical aid fund are in excess of receipts, 
such excess is to be charged to the Accident 
Fund and distributed among the classes or 
sub-classes in proportion to the total medical 
aid payments from such ciasses or sub-classes 
during that year. Any surplus in the Accident 
Fund standing to the credit of any class or 
sub-class at the end of any year may be trans- 
ferred at the discretion of the Board to the 
equalization reserve. The Board is required 
to engage in educational work and instruction 
in accident prevention and first aid of work- 
men and others by means of demonstrations, 
lectures, classes or in any other manner and 
to hold examinations and issue certificates to 
persons skilled in such matters. 1 

Other changes made in the Act include an 
amendment in the definition of “medical aid” 
which was inserted in the Bill by the Legis- 
lature, by adding the words “special treatment 
by all those who are licensed to practise the 
healing art in the Province.” 

The clause giving the Board power to de- 
termine whether any employee is a workman 
within the meaning of the Act is now re- 
worded to state that the Board may determine 
whether or not any person or aggregation of 
persons is an employer within the meaning 
of the Act and, if so, whether any employee 
is a workman within the Act. A further 
amendment expressly provides that no decision 
of the Board shall be binding upon it as a 
precedent but that each case shall be decided 
on its merits. As regards bringing under 
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the Act any industry or establishment or any 
employer or workman on application of the 
employer or a majority of the workmen, a 
change is made by stipulating that an order 
to such effect is to remain in force until re- 
scinded by the Board of its own motion or on 
application. Formerly, an order of this kind 
was effective for not less than twelve months 
at the end of which the employer or a ma- 
jority of the employees might withdraw on 
notice to the Board. In default of such notice 
the order remained in effect. 


The Board is vested with new powers re- 
garding accident prevention in addition to 
those noted above as implementing recom- 
mendations of the Special Committee. The 
section of the Act enabling the Board to order 
an employer to install safety devices was 
amended to require the employer to keep 
posted in a conspicuous place a copy of such 
order until the order has been complied with 
and the Board has authorized removal of the 
notice. Similarly, an employer who fails to 
comply with such an order or in whose plant 
dangerous conditions exist and who has been 
notified by the Board to close the whole or 
part of his establishment, may now be re- 
quired by the Board to post a copy of the 
closing order in a conspicuous place on the 
premises. Where an accident in respect of 
which compensation is payable is due entirely 
to failure of the employer to comply with the 
directions of the Board or with the regulations 
under the Act, the Board may levy upon the 
employer an amount not exceeding one-half 
of the amount of compensation payable in 
respect of the injury. If satisfied, however, 
that the failure was excusable, the Board may 
relieve the employer in whole or in part from 
such liability. No employer may begin opera- 
tion of any mine or plant, within the scope 
of the Workmen’s Compensation Act, in which 
power-driven machinery is used and which has 
not been in operation for the preceding seven 
months, until leave is obtained from the Board 
on written application and after inspection by 
the Board’s officers. 


A clause added to the Act is similar to one 
incorporated in the Nova Scotia Workmen’s 
Compensation Act in 1928 and provides that 
where a workman is found dead in the under- 
ground workings of a coal mine at a place 
where he had a right in the course of his 
employment to be, it is to be presumed that 
his death was the result of injury arising out 
of and in the course of his employment unless 
there is evidence sufficient to rebut such pre- 
sumption. 

A change is made in the waiting period. 
Formerly, no compensation was paid for the 
first three days of disability in any case. The 
Act now provides that only medical aid is 


payable for the first three days unless the 
workman is disabled for more than thirty days 
when payment is made from the date of dis- 
ability. 

Where an employer or the members of his 
family apply to come under the Act and they 
receive no stated wage, they are to specify 
in the application the sum or sums, not less 
than $1,200 or more than $2,000 per annum, 
for which they desire protection. 

Under the Act as amended in 19387, a 
medical board could be appointed to act as a 
final authority in medical matters and re- 
quired to certify to the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Board as to the condition of the work- 
man, his fitness for employment and, if unfit, 
the cause of such unfitness and the extent of 
his permanent or temporary disability. The 
new Act provides that this is to be done unless 
the Workmen’s Compensation Board directs 
otherwise. 

The cost of maintenance and repair of ap- 
paratus used by an injured workman, which 
formerly was defrayed out of the medical aid 
fund after the first year, is now to be met 
from the Accident Fund. 

In cases where a workman or dependant 
has accepted a lump sum in commutation 
of pension payments, it is now expressly 
stipulated that such workman or dependants 
have no further claim against the Board in 
respect of the accident or injury. The section 
enabling the Board to make advances on ac- 
count of compensation in cases of urgent need 
was amended to restrict this provision to 
beneficiaries residing in Alberta. 

A new section provides that where a work- 
man entitled to compensation is no longer 
supporting his family and his dependants are 
residing in Alberta without adequate means of 
support, the Board may divert the whole or 
part of the compensation for the benefit of 
the wife or children. 

The scale of compensation to dependants 
remains unchanged but payments in respect 
of children are now continued up to the age 
of 18 years instead of 16. 


In the case of workmen injured while doing 
rescue work in a mine after an accident or 
explosion, compensation is to be 100 per cent 
of earnings instead of 66% per cent as in other 
cases. Except for this provision compensation 
for total disability remains unchanged. For 
permanent partial disability, instead of paying 
66% per cent of diminution of average earn- 
ings as formerly, the Board is now to esti- 
mate the impairment of earning capacity 
from the nature and degree of the disability 
and award compensation accordingly. Earn- 
ings used for computing such claims are 
the same as before, namely, the average earn- 
ings of workmen employed at the same work as 
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shown by the records of the Board for the 
eight years immediately preceding the first day 
of January preceding the date of the injury. 
In cases of temporary partial disability, com- 
pensation is also to be based on the Board’s 
estimate of impairment of earning capacity but 
average weekly earnings are to be based, as 
in case of death and total disability, on the 
actual earnings of the workman during the 
previous twelve months or, where these are 
not ascertainable, on the average earnings of 
a person in the same grade of employment. 
The Board may fix periods of payment other 
than weekly. 


An amendment was made in the section 
requiring that, in fixing the amount of a pay- 
ment, any allowance or benefit which the work- 
man received from his employer during the 
period of his disability should be taken into 
consideration. It is now provided that any 
sum deducted from compensation under this 
provision may be paid to the employer out 


of the Accident Fund, but where such allow- © 


ance or benefit has been charged against the 
workman for repayment to his employer, 
whether the workman is on relief or otherwise, 
payments of compensation made by the Board 
to the employer are to be credited by him 
to the account so charged. 


In addition to provisions respecting medical 
aid which give effect to recommendations of 
the Special Committee, the Act gives the 
Board full authority to furnish medical aid 
and to make regulations with respect to it. 
The provision for a subsistence allowance to a 
workman undergoing treatment at a place 
other than that in which he resides, was 
amended to make such allowance payable 
from the Accident Fund. The section dealing 
with transportation of injured workmen was 
redrawn to make it clear that such transporta- 
tion is to be provided by the employer at his 
own expense and that if he fails to provide it 
he is liable, by order of the Board, to pay 
for such conveyance as may be procured by 
the workman or by some one for him or pro- 


vided by the Board. 


New provisions relating to assessments 
enable the Board to make a levy on employers 
at a sufficient rate to provide a reserve for 
equalizing assessments and a reserve for the 
payment of all costs in connection with 
silicosis as well as such other reserves as will 
ensure as nearly as possible within each class 
uniform assessments from year to year. The 
Board may also adopt a system of merit 
rating and may reduce the assessment of any 
employer where the machinery and equipment 
and the precautions taken are found to ensure 
a maximum margin of safety and where the 
accident record has been consistently good. 
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The section requiring companies to include 
in their payroll reports to the Board every 
person employed as a workman notwithstand- 
ing the fact that the company is under no 
legal obligation to pay such person any wages 
or salary and authorizing the Board to fix a 
sum deemed reasonable as a wage or salary 
not to exceed $2,000 for the purpose of assess- 
ment for such person, was redrawn. It is now 
provided that every person rendering service 
to a company under a contract of service, 
written or oral, expressed or implied, shall be 
deemed to be a workman and included on 
the payroll, whether or not such a person is a 
member, officer or executive of the company 
and whether or not the company is under 
legal obligation to pay such person any wages 
or other remuneration, and the Board, as be- 
fore, may fix a maximum salary of $2,000 for 
such person. 

A new provision requires every municipal 
assessor or, in the case of an improvement 
district, the Department of Municipalities, to 
make an annual return to the Board showing 
the names, addresses, nature of business and 
usual number of employees of all employers 
of labour in the municipality or district, ex- 
cept farmers, together with any other in- 
formation required by the Board. 

The latter is given wider powers in the 
matter of obtaining imformation from em- 
ployers and any member or officer of the 
Board who divulges any such information or 
any information concerning an employer or 
employee with whom it transacts business, 
except in the performance of his duty, is 
guilty of an offence. Neither may the Board 
or its officers furnish any information con- 
cerning any employer or employee, except 
of a general nature, or except to the person 
himself or except as directed by the Govern- 
ment. 

Where an employer engages in an industry 
to which the Act applies and has not been 
assessed the Board, if of the opinion that the 
industry is temporary, may require the em- 
ployer to pay, or give security for payment 
of, the assessment for which he would have 
been liable had’ his industry been in existence 
when the last preceding assessment was made. 
Where work within the scope of the Act is 
performed under contract for a municipal 
corporation or for a board or commission 
managing any work or service for such cor- 
poration, assessments may be paid by the 
corporation, board or commission and the 
amount deducted from the moneys due the 
contractor in respect of the work. 

Several amendments were made to ensure 
the payment of assessments by employers. 
They may be collected in half-yearly, quarterly 
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or monthly instalments or otherwise and 
where the funds in amy class appear to be 
sufficient for the time being any instalment 
may be abated or its collection deferred. 
Where an employer defaults in the payment 
of an assessment and an execution entered 
with respect to it is returned unsatisfied, any 
judge of the Supreme Court, on application of 
the Board, may restrain the debtor from car- 
rying on any industry within the Act until 
the amount due on the execution and _ all 
assessments made by the Board and the costs 
of application are paid. The section giving 
sums due the Board by an employer priority 
over all debts and charges, except wages, was 
amended to provide that notwithstanding any 
provision in any other Act such priority is 
not to apply against wages due employees in 
cases where the exercise of such priority would 
deprive the claimant of his wages. 


Where any business to which the Act applies, 
or any stock or equipment connected there- 
with, is sold, the purchaser, before paying or 
giving security for any part of the purchase 
price, must obtain from the vendor a certi- 
ficate from the Board that it has no claim on 
such business or stock. Where the vendor has 
not furnished such certificate the purchaser is 
liable for any indebtedness of the vendor to 
the Board. <A similar provision governs sales 
of lumber other than those made by regularly 
established retail dealers in the course of their 
business. In such cases, the liability of the 
purchaser for the vendor’s indebtedness to 
the Board may not exceed 75 cents for each 
1,000 feet, board measure, of lumber purchased. 


The amount of any assessment is also made 
a charge upon any real estate of an employer 
not otherwise subject to a lien created by the 
Act from the date of the lodging in the proper 
Land Titles Office of a certified copy of such 
assessment. Where assessments are to be re- 
covered by the Board by distress and sale 
of the goods and chattels of the employer, 
the Secretary of the Board must give at least 
ten days public notice of such sale. If an 
assessment remains unpaid for 30 days the 
Board, in leu of, or in addition to, other 
proceedings provided for in the Act, may 
send to the clerk of the municipality in which 
the defaulter’s establishment is situated a cer- 
tificate giving the latter’s name and address 
and the amount owing, whereupon the clerk 
is to enter the amount on the collector’s roll, 
collect it as if it were taxes and remit it to 
the Board. The collector may add 5% to 
the amount to be collected and retain such 
percentage for his services. Subject to any 
Dominion Act, debts due to the Board are 
to have priority over all others in the dis- 
tribution of property in the case of an as- 


signment or death or of the winding up of 
a company. No employer may have work- 
men in his employ unless he has complied 
with the provisions of the Act and where 
an employer fails to pay any assessment for 
a period of one’ year the Board may notify 
him to refrain from employing any work- 
man until all dues are paid. 


Security for Miners’ Wages 


The Mining Industry Wages Security Act 
which as regards Section 3, came into force 
on April 8 and the rest of which is to come 
into force on proclamation, repeals the Coal 
Miners Wages Securities Act, enacted in 1928 
and amended in 1934. The new statute ap- 
plies not only to coal mines but to any quarry, 
salt mine or any works operated for the pur- 
pose of processing salt or tar sands near 
where the salt or tar sands are got or to any 
drilling operation for natural gas, oil or salt. 

Section three requires every employer en- 
gaged in an industry covered by the Act to 
make to the Minister charged with its ad- 
ministration, on May 15 of each year, a 
statement of the total amount of wages paid 
or payable by him for the 12 months end- 
ing April 30 and, when required by the 
Minister, to furnish a statement showing 
his assets and liabilities giving in detail all 
mortgages or charges against any of his as- 
sets and the nature of them and the amount 
secured for such mortgages and charges as 
of April 30. It is further provided in the same 
section that every employer who proposes to 
engage in an industry within the Act shall, 
before beginning operations, deliver to the 
Minister such a statement as that indicated 
above. As under the repealed statute, em- 
ployers are required on or before June 1 in 
each year to lodge with the Minister security 
for the payment of wages to workmen em- 
ployed by them for the next 12 months.- 
Where the period during which wages have 
been paid or are payable to workmen im- 
mediately preceding June 1 is less than 12 
months, the amount of the security is to be 
determined by the Minister; in other cases, 
the amount is to be equal to the greatest 
amount paid by the employer in any one 
month during the previous year. A new sec- 
tion provides that if it appears to the Min- 
ister at any time that the amount of the 
security has become inadequate by reason 
of the amount of wages payable by the em- 
ployer, he may require additional security 
and within 30 days after a notice to that 
effect, the employer is required to furnish it. 


The security is to consist of cash or a 
guarantee bond of a bonding company auth- 
orized to do business in Alberta or such 
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marketable bonds or securities as may be 
approved by the Minister. 

A new section empowers the Minister to 
order an employer to cease operating any 
industry in respect of which he is in default 
in furnishing any security or where he has 
failed to pay the wages payable to any 
workman employed in an industry within the 
Act. Any employer refusing to obey such an 
order is liable to a penalty of $100 for each 
day on which the offence continues. 


An employer is required to keep posted in 
a conspicuous place where the industry is 
carried on, a notice in a form prescribed by 
the Minister to the effect that he has furnished 
security as required and that in case default 
is made in the payment of wages, the Minister 
may apply such security in paying wages and 
that in the case of any such default prompt 
notice should be given to the Minister. Any 
sum in the hands of the Minister by way of 
security or on account of any security held 
by him is to be available for the payment 
of all the wages for which it was given. 

Other sections of the Act remain as enacted 
in 1934. 


Amendment to Coal Mines Regulation Act 


The Coal Mines Regulation Act of 1930 
stipulated that when the amount of wages 
depended on the amount of mineral got out 
by employees, the mineral was to be weighed 
as near the mine entrance as possible or at 
the working face and the employees paid 
according to the amount they had mined. An 
amendment in this Act provides that this shall 
be done unless it be expressly agreed other- 
wise by the employer and employees. Where 
conditions are such that the mineral from 
any individual working place cannot be 
weighed separately and where the product 
from a number of working places is taken 
from one central loading point or chute, the 
total amount must be weighed and a pro rata 
distribution made among the workmen con- 
cerned according to the extraction made from 
each individual working place and _ such 
distribution must be determined by measure- 
ment. 


The ‘Minister is empowered to exempt any 
mine from the above provisions if he is 
satisfied that there are special circumstances 
making it inconvenient to apply them. The 
repealed section placed the onus of satisfying 
the Minister on this point on the parties 
interested. 


Administration of Certain Acts 


The Workmen’s Compensation Board (Addi- 
tional Duties) Act, which is to come into 
force on proclamation, will transfer to the 


Workmen’s Compensation Board the admin- 
istration of the Boilers Act, the Factories 
Act and the Coal Mines Regulation Act. 
The powers given to a Minister of the Crown 
by these three statutes are now granted to 
the Workmen's Compensation Board. 


Fair Wages 


Part II dealing with Fair Wages has been 
added to the Male Minimum Wage Act. 
Under this Part, the Board of Industrial 
Relations, with the approval of the Lieuten- 
ant-Governor in Council, may, after inquiry, 
prescribe as the fair rate of wages such rate 
as it considers proper for a fixed period or 
until another order has been made by the 
Board and upon publication the rate pre- 
scribed is to be the rate payable on any work 
carried out under a contract or a sub-contract 
where the original contract for the work or 
the contract under which the employer is 
carrying out the work contains a provision 
for the payment of fair wages to all employees 
engaged on the work. The rate prescribed is 
to apply also to employees whose rate of 
wages is not fixed by the contract of hiring. 
The employees to whom the Part applies may 
be in any industry, trade or occupation in 
any part of the province but the Act does not 
apply to farm labourers or domestic servants. 


Industrial Standards Act 


Amendments in this Act transfer the powers 
of the former Commissioner of Labour in 
regard to the Act to the Board of Industrial 
Relations created under the Hours of Work 
Act, 1936, specify more clearly the powers of 
a conference of employers and employed and 
stipulate that if a schedule is agreed to by 
a majority of the employers and employees 
at the conference it may be submitted to the 
Minister of Trade and Industry for approval 
by order in council. 


As the Bill was presented to the Legisla- 
ture, the powers of a conference were de- 
fined as in the Ontario Industrial Standards 
Act but the Legislature struck out the clause 
enabling a conference, with the approval of 
the Board of Industrial Relations, to levy on 
the employers or on both the employers and 
employees in an industry subject to competi- 
tion from other provinces an assessment to 
meet the cost of enforcing the schedule and 
to authorize an advisory committee to collect 
assessments and out of the revenue engage 
inspectors and other officers to enforce the 
minimum wages and maximum hours fixed 
by the schedule. 

The Act, as amended, now provides that a 
schedule may establish maximum daily and 
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weekly hours, the period of the day and the 
days of the week during which the working 
hours must fall, minimum rates of wages for 
regular time and the rates and conditions 
governing overtime. Employers and em- 
ployees may be classified in a schedule and 
each group provided for separately with 
respect to any of the matters dealt with in 
a schedule. A schedule may also define any 
terms used in it, specify the particular opera- 
tions included in the industry, prohibit over- 
time work without a permit and authorize 
the advisory committee to issue such per- 
mits subject to the conditions laid down in 
the schedule, fix the minimum charge which 
may be paid, accepted or contracted for with 
respect to the labour content of any service, 
work, operation or art and with the approval 
of the Board of Industrial Relations fix the 
minimum charge which an employer or em- 
ployee may contract for or accept for any 
service, work, operation or art, and, finally, 
authorize the advisory committee to fix a 
special rate for any employee who performs 
work included in more than one classification 
of employees or whose work is only partly 
subject to the provisions of the schedule, or 
who is handicapped. 


A further amendment provides that where 
an employee by collusion with his employer 
or otherwise works for less than the minimum 
wage prescribed under the Act, or directly or 
indirectly returns to his employer any part 
of his wage thereby reducing the actual 
amount he retains as wages below this mini- 
mum, both are liable to fines of not more 
than $100 each in addition to other penalties 
orovided by the Act. 


Any employer who discriminates against 
or discharges an employee who makes a com- 
plaint or gives or is likely to give evidence 
under the Act is liable to a maximum penalty 
of $500 or, in default of payment, to imprison- 
ment for six months. Where a complainant 
requests that his name and identity be not 
made public, the request must be complied 
with unless the disclosure is necessary for a 
prosecution under the Act or is considered by 
the Board to be in the public interest. 


Hours of Labour 


The Hours of Work Act, 1936, providing 
for an eight-hour day and a 48-hour week 
for female employees and a nine-hour day and 
a 54-hour week for male workers in any in- 
dustry except farming or except where ex- 
emption is provided for in the Act or regu- 
lations, was amended to define “overtime” in 
the case of female employees as time worked 
in excess of nine hours a day and 48 hours 
a week or in the case of male workers in 
excess of 10 hours a day and 54 hours a week. 


A clause in the Bill empowering the Board 
of Industrial Relations to prescribe for the 
alternation of employees on the day and 
night shifts where such alternation was not 
provided for in an agreement between the 
employer and employees was struck out by 
the Legislature. 


Department of Trade and Industry Act | 


An amendment in this Act enables the 
Minister of Trade and ‘Industry or his 
designated agents to require the production 
of any statistical information from any persons 
engaged in any trade or in any agricultural, 
commercial or industrial activity. For failure 
to furnish such information, when it is avail- 
able, within 30 days of a written request by 
the Minister or within any longer period fixed 
by the Minister, there is a penalty of $10 for 
each day of such default and costs. The onus 
of proving that he had not or was unable to 
procure the information is on the accused. 
The information thus obtained may only be 
used by the Minister and the officers of the 
department for the compilation and publica- 
tion of statistical summaries relating to the 
trade and must not enable any person to 
identify any particulars given with any indi- 
vidual business. Any Government employee 
communicating or allowing to be communi- 
cated any such information, except as pro- 
vided, or allowing any person access to the 
documents containing it, is liable to a fine 
not exceeding $100 and costs or to imprison- 
ment for not more than 30 days. 

Other sections in the amending Act give 
power to the Lieutenant-Governor in Council 
to lay down standards for commodities used 
in industry or for sale to the public. These 
clauses are very similar to sections which 
were enacted in the Industrial Standards Act, 
1935, but repealed in 1936, The Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council may fix standard speci- 
fications as to the nature, contents and 
quality of any commodity and establish the 
manner and occasion of providing the public 
generally or any specified persons with these 
specifications. He may also prescribe a 
penalty for contravention of any regulation 
made under this provision not to exceed $200 
and costs or imprisonment for 60 days. Regu- 
lations are to come into force on publication 
in the Alberta Gazette unless it is otherwise 
stipulated. 

The advisory board and the advisory com- 
mittee which the original Act empowered the 
Government to appoint are replaced by a 
general advisory board to be called the Trade 
and Commerce Advisory Board appointed by 
the Minister with the approval of the Govern- 
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ment to advise the Minister, when requested 
to do so, concerning the trades and businesses 
carried on in the province and by special 
advisory boards or committees to advise con- 
cerning any specified industry or trade. 
Subject to the Public Service Act, investi- 
gators, officers, and other employees may be 
appointed to enable the Minister and these 
bodies to carry out their duties, the re- 
muneration of such persons and the manner 
in which they discharge their duties to be 
fixed by the Minister. 


Licensing of Workmen 


The Tradesmen’s Qualification Act, 1936, 
allowing the Lieutenant-Governor in Council 
to prohibit any person carrying on any trade 
covered by the Act who does not hold a 
certificate of proficiency under the Act was 
amended to provide that the prohibition 
may apply to any area or areas designated 
or to any part of the province except an area 
or areas designated. 


Bakeshops 


The Bread Act, 1934, requiring every per- 
son operating a bakery or bakeshop to be 
licensed and permitting the Minister of 
Health to cancel or suspend a licence where 
he is satisfied that there has been a violation 
of any provision of the Act or of any regu- 
lation made under the Department of Trade 
and Industry Act, Factories Act, Minimum 
Wage Act, Male Minimum Wage Act or In- 
dustrial Standards Act, was amended to 
include as a “bakeshop” any place where 
cakes, pastries, pies and other bakery pro- 
ducts are made. 


Unemployment Relief 

The Unemployment Relief Act, 1933, is to 
continue in force until March 31, 1939, and 
any obligation incurred under it prior to 
March 31, 1938, may be paid from the General 
Revenue Fund. 

The Bureau of Relief and Public Welfare 
Act, 1986, was amended. to enable this author- 
ity to appoint committees of not more than 
three members to investigate relief problems 
presented to the Agricultural Committee on 
Relief and to recommend arrangements for 
acquiring and distributing fruit, vegetables and 
clothing for relief purposes. 

The provision that the term “unemploy- 
ment relief” as used in the Act applies only 
to aid given persons approved by the Bureau 
of Relief and Public Welfare has been 
struck from the definition. 

The section laying down conditions for the 
receint of unemployment relief in municipali- 
ties to which assistance in meeting the cost 


is given by the Dominion or provincial Gov- 
ernment or by both is amended to make it 
clear that the conditions apply only to such 
municipalities. Such places must make provi- 
sion, in case of urgent necessity, for relief 
including food, fuel, clothing and shelter for 
persons who have resided in the municipality 
for at least 12 consecutive months in the 
preceding two years and who have not re- 
ceived assistance from municipal or provincial 
funds during the preceding 12 months. Fur- 
ther, every municipality must, in case of 
urgent necessity, make provision for relief for 
any employable person living there but who 
is not a resident within the meaning of the 
term as defined. In such cases, notice must 
be sent to the municipality of which the person 
concerned is believed to be a resident or, 
if he is not a resident of Alberta, to the Bureau 
of Relief and Public Welfare. If the muni- 
cipality or the Bureau to which notice was 
sent fails within one month to accept lability 
for providing relief for such person, the 
municipality supplying such relief may apply 
to the judge of the district court for an order 
determining the liability. The Provincial 
Treasurer is empowered, on the recommenda- 
tion of the Commissioner of Relief and Public 
Welfare, to pay the full amount of such as- 
sistance to the issuing authority if there is 
unreasonable delay in obtaining reimburse- 
ment from the municipality liable for the 
amount. 

Where a judge of a District Court issues 
an order to a person receiving relief from a 
municipality of which he is not a resident 
to return to the municipality of which he is a 
resident, the former municipality is to continue 
to give relief until 20 days after the issuing 
of the Order, after which period the muni- 
cipality where he has residence will be liable 
for relief and for providing transportation 
and a home. 


A minimum fine of $50 was added to the 
section providing a maximum penalty of $500 
and costs for any municipality which with- 
out lawful excuse fails to provide adequate 
unemployment relief for any resident. This 
section is further amended to provide that no 
magistrate or justice of the peace may accept 
any information or complaint or issue a sum- 
mons or warrant pursuant to any provision 
of this Act until he has notified the muni- 
cipality affected and has satisfied himself that 
the circumstances justify the acceptance of 
the information and complaint and the issue 
of the summons or warrant, or until 15 days 
after giving such notice. Where relief has 
been refused or is inadequate, any employ- 
able person may prefer a charge against the 
municipality responsible for the provision of 
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this relief before any police magistrate or 
justice of the peace whereupon the magistrate 
or justice must proceed to the determina- 
tion of the charge as provided in the Act. 


Old Age Pensions 


The Old Age Pensions Act was amended to 
bring blind persons over 40 years of age within 
its scope as provided in the Dominion Old 
Age Pensions Act. All the orders in council 
made under the Old Age Pensions Act have 
been validated and confirmed. 


Civil Service 


An amendment in the Public Service Act 
provides that the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council may constitute a joint council to be 
known as the Alberta Civil Service Joint 
Council consisting of six members, three ap- 
pointed by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council 
and three by the (Civil Service Association of 
Alberta. The functions and conduct of pro- 
ceedings of the Council may be prescribed 
by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council. The 
Act states that its purpose is to secure the 
greatest measure of co-operation between the 
Government and its employees. The amending 
Act repeals the section providing that any 
application for increase of salary made by an 
employee in the public service, or by another 
person on his behalf with the employee’s con- 
sent or knowledge, was to be considered as a 
tendering of the resignation of such employee. 


Wage Deductions for Taxes 


The Municipal District Act was amended 
to provide that every employer in a municipal 
district must, on request of the secretary- 
treasurer, furnish monthly the names of his 
employees and if any of the employees have 
failed to pay the school taxes for which they 
are liable the secretary-treasurer may, by 
written notice, direct the employer to deduct 
the amount due from the next wage payment 
made to the employee and forward it to the 
secretary-treasurer. Penalties are provided 
for any employer who fails to furnish the 
required information or make the deduction 
ordered. 


Teachers 


The section of the School Act enabling 
school boards to provide superannuation, sick 
pay and group insurance for teachers and 
other employees was amended to require that 
where the scheme was one to which a school 
board makes contributions, a by-law to that 
effect must be approved by a majority of 
the proprietary voters of the district. 


approval of 


Credit Unions 


The Credit Union Act, in force on March 
31, 1938, under the Minister of Trade and 
Industry, provides for the incorporation of 
credit unions, the objects of which are stated 
to be the promotion of co-operative enterprise 
and the creation of a source of credit at 
legitimate interest rates for their members 
for provident, productive and merchandising: 
purposes. 

Application for incorporation must be 
signed by at least ten persons and submitted 
in writing to the supervisor of credit unions 
to be appointed under the Act. If approved 
by him, the union must be registered by the 
Registrar of Joint Stock Companies. Standard 
by-laws applicable to all credit unions are to 
be drawn up by the supervisor with the 
the lLieutenant-Governor in 
Council and supplemental by-laws may be 
made by a credit union but must be approved 
by the supervisor. 


The capital of a credit union is unlimited 
but may be reduced by by-law upon a court 
order confirming the reduction being obtained 
as prescribed in the Companies Act, 1929. The 
capital is divided into shares of a par value 
of $5 each which may be paid by instalments. 
Shares are transferable and repurchasable by 
the union, subject to the authorization of the 
directors, except where the number of share- 
holders would be reduced to less than ten by 
such action. The liability of a shareholder 
to the creditors of the union is limited to the 
amount unpaid on shares held by him but no 
shareholder is liable for such unpaid balance 
until the funds of the union are found 
insufficient to meet the claims of the creditors. 


A credit union is to be governed by a board 
of directors of five members, a credit com- 
mittee and a supervisory committee of three 
members each. A director may be a member 
of the credit committee but no director or 
member of the credit committee may be a 
member of the supervisory committee. 
Officers are to be elected by the directors 
from among themselves and the names of the 
directors and officers must be filed with the 
supervisor within ten days after election. 
Only the secretary and treasurer or the 
secretary-treasurer May recelve any remunera- 
tion. 

The directors are to have the general 
management of the credit union, while the 
credit committee is to consider application for 
loans, the interest to be charged and the 
security required. Loans may only be made 
to members and the maximum interest charge- 
able is 1 per cent per month on unpaid 
balances. The supervisory committee is to 
examine the affairs of the union at least 
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quarterly, audit its books and report to the 
annual meeting. It may, if necessary, suspend 
any officer of the union and call special meet- 
ings to consider any important matter. 


With the consent of the supervisor, and on 
a vote of three-fourths of the directors, a credit 
union may borrow money up to 25 per cent 
of its combined capital, surplus and deposits 
and, on the vote of three-fourths of the 
members of the union present at an annual 
meeting or at a special meeting called for the 
purpose or one-third of the membership, which- 
ever is the greater, may borrow up to 50 per 
cent of its assets, provided those supporting 
the resolution represent a majority of the 
shares. 


The entrance fees, fines and 20 per cent of 
the net earnings must be set aside in a reserve 
fund and, if provided by the by-laws, an 
additional 5 per cent may be placed in an 
educational fund to be expended within three 
years. From the remainder of the net earn- 
ings, a dividend may be paid to shareholders. 


Housing 


The Edmonton Charter was amended to 
empower the City Council to make by-laws 
for the purpose of providing employment and 
improving housing conditions by enabling the 
construction of dwellings at a reasonable cost 
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for sale or lease to persons with small in- 
come. To this end the City Council may 
promote the incorporation of or directly 
apply to incorporate under any appropriate 
Act a limited liability company having as its 
primary object the establishment or opera- 
tion of a housing scheme as defined in the 
Dominion Housing Act, 1935. It may under- 
take such a housing scheme, act as “local 
authority” or “approved lending institution” 
as defined in the Dominion Act, pass by-laws, 
make regulations and do whatever acts are 
deemed necessary to carry out the object of 
the legislation. 


Resolutions 


A resolution was adopted directing the 
Government to investigate the possibility of 
arranging for shipping coal in car-loads at 
cost price to municipalities for distribution 
among the people on relief and to give coal 
mines now in operation or fit to operate oppor- 
tunity to take care of such requirements and 
to urge such mines to take as much timber as 
possible from producers of mine timbers in 
Alberta. 

Another resolution expressed the opinion 
of the Legislature that the Federal Govern- 
ment should accept full responsibility for all 
unemployed and unemployable  ex-service 
men. . 


Reduction of Public Relief in Urban Areas of U.S.A. 


Telegraphic reports from 33 States and the 
District of Columbia for 101 urban areas show 
a decrease of 6 per cent in the number of 
cases receiving public general relief, and a 
decrease of 10 per cent in the amount of 
obligations incurred from March to April, 
according to figures recently made public by 
the Social Security Board. Decreases in the 
number of cases were reported for more than 
three-fourths of the 101 cities, while increases 
of as much as 1 per cent were reported for 
only 16 cities. Decreases of 10 per cent or 
more in the number of cases were reported 
for 42 cities, and of 20 per cent or more for 12 
cities. 

Decreases of 1 per cent or more in the 
amount of obligations incurred for public 
general relief were reported for 87 of the 101 
cities, while increases, ranging from 1 to 17 
per cent were reported for only 1'1 cities. The 
decreases in the amount of obligations in- 
curred ranged from less than 1 per cent to as 
high as 70 per cent, with drops of 20 per cent 


or more in 28 cities, and of as much as 10 
per cent but less than 20 per cent in 34 other 
cities, 

Public general relief, it was explained, in- 
cludes all State and local relief in cash and 
in kind extended to the needy, except public 
assistance to the needy aged, needy blind, and 
dependent children under the Social Security 
Act, other public assistance of these special 
types, and aid to veterans under State and 
local statutes. It does not include expenditures 
from public funds for maternal and child 
health and welfare services, costs of hos 
pitalization, burials, institutional or boarding- 
home care of children and adults, earnings un- 
der the Works Program, loans and subsistence 
grants made by the Farm Security Administra- 
tion, or Federal surplus commodities. Nor 
does it include aid granted by private relief 
and welfare agencies. Voluntary reports on 
the amount of relief extended and number of 
cases of general relief are telegraphed to the 
Social Security Board each month by State 
agencies. 
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RELATIONSHIP OF THE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE TO 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


Summary of Papers presented at convention of International 
Public Employment Services 


T one of the sessions of the twenty-sixth 

convention of the International Associa- 
tion of Public Employment Services, held at 
Ottawa on May 25-27, the subject cf unem- 
ployment compensation was dealt with in two 
papers. Under the title, “Administrative 
problems in Social Security,’ Mr. Frank Bane, 
executive Director of the United States Social 
Security Board, prepared a paper which was 
read by Mr. Motley, Chief of the Employ- 
ment Service Division, Washington. 

At the same session, Mr. Tom ‘Moore, 
formerly vice-chairman of the National Em- 
ployment Commission addressed the conven- 
tion on the subject of “The Interrelation of 
The Employment Service and Unemployment 
Insurance.” 

Mr. A. J. Odam, Statistician of the Em- 
ployment Service of Canada, presided at this 
session. 


Situation in United States 


In the introduction to his paper on 
Administrative Problems in Social Security, 
Mr. Bane referred to the “single nation-wide 
system designed to promote the job security 
of workers” now in operation in the United 
States, the purpose of which was “to furnish 
work-opportunity and work-protection. And 
its interlocking parts are public employment 
service and unemployment compensation.” 

Mr. Bane then dealt with the development 
and background of the employment service 
and unemployment compensation in the 
United States. He referred to the establish- 
ment of the first federal employment service 
which came about as a result of the World 
War and the reduction of immigration to the 
United States “almost to the vanishing point.” 
The ordinary functions of the Federal Bureau 
of Immigration thus being substantially re- 
duced and “acting under its legal authority 
‘to direct workers to opportunities for profit- 
able employment’ transformed itself in fact, if 
not in name into an employment service. . . 


“When in 1917 the United States entered 
the war, the shoe was on the other foot. Un- 
employment vanished; and the problem was 
not to find jobs for workers, but workers for 
jobs. Under this impetus Federal interest in 
the employment field was officially recognized 
for the first time, and the United States Em- 
ployment Service, as a unit of the Depart- 
ment of Labour, came into being in January, 
1918"; 0. 


Mr. Bane noted the various steps taken 
to establish a public employment service on 
the basis of federal-state co-operation, cul- 
minating in 1933 with the enactment of the 
Wagner-Peyser Act. He also referred to the 
efforts made in state legislatures as far back 
as 1916 (Massachusetts) to obtain unemploy- 
ment compensation legislation. “Yet Wis- 
consin was the only state which actually 
succeeded in passing such a law prior to Con- 
gressional consideration of the Social Security 
Bill. Unemployment compensation, as finally 
embodied in the Social Security Act, is the 
direct outgrowth of all this past effort’ and 
past experience. 

“The inclusion in the Social Security Act of 
a provision requiring that ‘payment of un- 
employment compensation solely through 
public employment services in the state or 
such other agencies as the Social Security 
Board my approve’ recognizes that employ- 
ment service and unemployment compensa- 
tion are mutually complementary parts of the 
same system.” 

Dealing with the present position of em- 
ployment service and unemployment compen- 
sation in the United States Mr. Bane stated: 


“By 1937—four years after the passage of 
the Wagner-Peyser Act and two years after the 
passage of the Social Security Act—every State 
in the Union, together with the District of 
Columbia, Hawaii and Alaska, was co-operating 
with the federal government in both public em- 
ployment service and unemployment compensa- 
tion. In 49 of these 51 doen both ser- 
vices are under the direction of the same over- 
head state agency. As a result of the expanded 
employment service activities necessitated by 
this new joint set-up, the coast-to-coast network 
of the federal-state labour exchanges has grown 
enormously; more than 1600 public employment 
offices are now in actual operation. 

“Another milestone was passed last January, 
when benefits became payable in 22 States. Up 
to that time, Wisconsin, where benefits be- 
came payable in July, 1936, was the only State 
to have reached this stage of full operation. 
This past April two more States began benefit 
payments, bringing the total to 25. The re- 
mainder will follow suit during the coming 
months—four by or before September, 20 next 
December or January, and the last two the fol- 
lowing July. 

“As of last December 15, about 21,000,000 
workers were in jobs covered by the 51 state 
unemployment compensation laws. Because of 
labor turn-over, the total coverage under these 
programs is probably from 25 to 50 per cent 
higher than this estimate of covered employ- 
ment on a particular date. More than half 
of these covered workers are in the States 
where benefits are now being paid. Since 
January, some 2,800,000 unemployed workers 
in these 25 states have been found eligible for 
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benefits. And by the middle of May benefit 
payments totalled about $119,000,000.” 

Differentiating between unemployment com- 
pensation and relief, Mr. Bane declared that 
the former “was never intended to provide for 
all the want caused by unemployment.” 


He then stressed the necessity of operating 
the two systems of employment service and un- 
employment compensation together. Referring 
to the new responsibilities which the adminis- 
tration of unemployment compensation places 
upon the employment service it was stated 
that under the authority of the Social Security 
Board administrative grants to the States 
totalling over $47,000,000 have been made. Of 
this amount about $12,500,000 has been made 
for the specific purpose of extending State 
Employment Services to meet their new 
responsibilities in connection with unemploy- 
ment compensation. 

Concluding his paper Mr. Bane declared: 


“Wherever you take hold of this problem of 
simplication—whether from the angle of the em- 
ployer, the worker, or the administrative 
agency—you come right back to the point at 
which I started—employment service and uwun- 
employment compensation must be one system— 
in the local office, in the State agency and 
equally at the Federal level. The administra- 
tive control must be unified under one overhead 
agency in the local office at the state level— 
and incidentally. in my opinion, in Washington 
as well. The Federal agency responsible for 
this integrated service should have discretion- 
ary powers so that it can help the States de- 
velop realistic and flexible methods of meeting 
varying problems from State to State and 
within each State. But do not misunderstand 
the point I am trying to make; the issue I raise 
is one federal agency—not what federal agency. 

Integration of employment service and un- 
employment compensation is of course, not the 
only factor in increasing the administrative 
efficiency of this system. But it is a big factor, 
an urgent factor, and one from which the 
potential gains are already clearly apparent. 
Here we have a double-hitched team. Both 
horses are headed in the same direction, all 
right. But whoever sits on the driver’s box 
must have all the reins in his hands if the team 
is to pull together. And they—both driver and 
team——will have to pull for all they are worth 
if they are to continue the progress that, in 
spite of many obstacles, has been so well begun 
in these past several years. 


Situation in Great Britain 


Introducing his subject “The Interrelation 
of the Employment Service and Unemploy- 
ment Insurance” Mr. Tom Moore referred to 
a statement made in 1933 in one of the re- 
ports of the International Labour Office that 
“A good organization of the Labour Market 
is one of the corner stones of general economic 
organization.” “This” Mr. Moore declared 
“has been accepted in Great Britain in the 
broadest manner, and not only were labour 
exchanges established nearly 30 years ago but 
they have been constantly expanded until 


they are to-day the keystone of much of the 
social as well as their economic activities, 
especially those that so closely affect the lives 
of the wage-earners in that country.” 


Mr. Moore then referred to the early de- 
velopment of the labour exchanges which 
“quickly drove out of the field agencies oper- 
ated on a profit basis.” 


After pointing to the important functions 
performed by the British labour exchanges, 
particularly during the war, Mr. Moore made 
reference to the possible value which might 
be made (should need arise for industrial 
mobilization to meet a national emergency) 
of the records which were now available 
through information gathered by the Employ- 
ment Service and the Unemployment insur- 
ance scheme which together gave one of the 
most complete indexes of the nation’s man- 
power. 


In addition to providing an index of the 
industrial man-power of the country, Mr. 
Moore enumerated the other functions of the 
employment service in Great Britain, thus: 


“You find the employment exchanges in 
Great Britain are the centre of selection for 
those eligible to enter government training 
schemes, for vocational guidance and follow-up 
work of juvenile workers, for labour transfer- 
ence projects, and to a certain extent for pay- 
ment of Government relief to those still in need 
and still considered as employable. This is 
done under the unemployment assistance legis- 
lation. It should be made clear here, and I 
cannot emphasize this too much, that the actual 
administration of this is in the hands of a 
separate board. being financed wholly by govern- 
ment funds. The benefits are paid only on proof 
of need and then only to such as are in insured 
industries and have exhausted their rights to 
benefit or who are not insured but are capable 
of and available for employment. 

“The part the employment offices play is first 
to certify that the applicant comes within either 
of the two above classes. The question of need 
(means test) is then decided by the unemploy- 
ment assistance board, in no way connected with 
the unemployment insurance or employment office 
machinery. This independent board also fixes 
the amount of assistance to be paid and it is 
only at that stage that the employment offices 
again come into the picture as paying agents. 
The recipients are paid at the same time and in 
the same way as those receiving insurance, thus 
removing the degrading effects that often result 
in destroying the morale of honest workers 
forced to accept state relief.” 


Dealing with unemployment insurance, the 
speaker pointed out that in Great Britain, it 
is now almost universal with approximately 
15 million employees covered, including agri- 
cultural workers who were brought within the 
scheme last year. Domestic servants in pri- 
vate homes are excluded. Toward the end of 
1937, it was reported that of the approxi- 
mately one million and a half unemployed 
registered in the employment offices, 53 per 
cent drew unemployment insurance, 38 per 
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zent unemployment assistance allowances and 
9 per cent made no application. 

Another interesting factor he noted was that 
an average of more than 50 per cent are un- 
employed for three months or less, and more 
than 65 per cent for 6 months or less. Most 
of the remainder are in the depressed areas 
such as the Lancashire cotton areas and 
Welsh coal fields where unemployment has 
become chronic. These percentages reveal the 
amount of labour turnover and also demon- 
strate the extent of coverage by unemployment 
insurance of those unemployed. 

Mr. Moore further pointed out that the 
duties of employment officers in Great Britain 
included: registration of all insured workers; 
certification as to the eligibility of their claims 
(subject to statutory provisions for review by 
courts of referees and authorizing the amounts 
of payment by the Head Insurance Office) ; 
and the placing of the greatest possible num- 
ber at work as expeditiously as possible. In- 
dicating the close relationship between em- 
ployment placements and unemployment 
compensation, each operating in their respec- 
tive spheres, Mr. Moore declared: 

“Tt is not an unwarrantable assertion that 
no insurance or compensation scheme can be 
sound that does not recognize the importance 
of keeping insured workers employed to the 
fullest extent, not only for the good of the 
worker himself but also as to the soundness 
of the scheme that is being operated. 

“Neither is it sound to do so where place- 
ments would lead to a breaking down of stand- 
ards of wages and working conditions already 
established, and thus both the British and 
American schemes and our stillborn Canadian 
one of 1935, contain certain clauses aimed to 
give protection against this. 

“Again, employment offices cannot enter the 
relief field or should not, only in so far as they 
may be effective in working towards or assist- 
ing in rehabilitating those capable of being put 
to work. With all their other duties, placement 
must remain in the forefront at all times.” 

In Great Britain, Mr. Moore indicated that 
employment offices hold the same position in 
the labour field as departments of trade and 
commerce, with their attaches, do in respect 
to assisting in the expansion of commerce. 
On this point he observed: 

“ Employment placement officers are expected 
to keep well informed of all industrial acti- 
vities in their areas. To assist them to do this, 
each one is assigned a certain number of out- 
of-office hours each week during which time 
they act as scouts for placements, visit jobs and 
factories, see how their placements have worked 
out, ferret out advance information as to im- 
mediate or long range labour supplies that may 
be needed, and in every conceivable way an- 
ticipate labour requirements of their clients. 
It is not uncommon to see a notice on a factory 
job-notice board: ‘ All workers engaged through 
the Employment Service.’ As a matter of fact, 
these notices are provided free by the offices 
in many districts. 

Mr. Moore then detailed the set-up and 
administration of the British Employment 


Service, “backed up advisory councils func- 
tioning in connection with some 400 main 
offices.” 

In Great Britain, he emphasized that “both 
the employment service and unemployment 
insurance are administered under the Minis- 
ter of Labour, and all employees are civil 
servants with all that that means in Britain.” 

Setting forth the background in Great Brit- 
ain as compared with Canada or the United 
States, Mr. Moore stated:— 

“In placing all this before you, I am not 
unmindful of advantages which obtain because 
of the close compact population in Britain 
which does not apply here nor in the United 
States. Further, there is centralized control by 
the National Government and no state right or 
provincial claims for jurisdiction to complicate 
matters. Again there are decades of experience 
and usage to work upon. Long before State 
schemes came into being, trade unions were 
looking after their unemployed members and 
paying unemployment benefits. 

“ Against this Great Britain pioneered her 
schemes when little was known of the way in 
which to deal with the problem as a national 
responsibility. To-day there are the experi- 
ences of many countries to draw upon. In 1934 
T served on a committee in Geneva where the 
experience of some 30 countries was pooled 
and from which emanated a draft convention 
incorporating basic principles of unemployment 
insurance plans. There is no longer necessity 
to work in the dark as Great Britain had to do. 
Nevertheless, each country has its own prob- 
lems to meet and try to solve, and can accept 
international information only as a guide of 
what might be done and, also equally important, 
what to avoid doing.” 

In conclusion, Mr. Moore declared :— 

“Tn my opinion, no employment service can 
be expected to function fully unless linked to 
it ig unemployment insurance; otherwise, it will 
not be used by workers in times of acute un- 
employment when it is known that to register 
for a non-existent job is merely a waste of 
time. 

“Neither can an unemployment insurance 
plan work properly unless it is backed by an 
efficient placement service, geared to gather all 
essential data upon which the planning for 
labour stabilization must depend. The scheme 
must be supported by advisory councils which 
can not only keep alive the interest of parties 
concerned in the work being carried on but 
bring to the service that fund of practical 
knowledge of the requirements of to-day and 
to-morrow which only those actually facing the 
problems can possibly have.” 





According to a bulletin issued by the On- 
tario Accident Prevention Associations in- 
formation supplied by the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board of Ontario shows that there 
were 4,026 accidents reported to the Board in 
April in comparison with 4,805 accidents in 
the same month of 1937. Of these accidents 
19 were fatal. Total awards for compensation 
and medical aid amounted to $516,479.06, 
medical aid cost making up $106,013.77 of the 
total. 
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THE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE AND EMPLOYMENT PROBLEMS 


Viewpoints of Labour and of the Employer Presented before International 
Association of Public Employment Services 


EATURING one of the sessions of the 
twenty-sixth convention of the Interna- 
tional Association of Public Employment Ser- 
vices, were informative papers given under 
the heading—‘ The Employment Service and 
Employment Problems.” The labour view- 
point was presented by Mr. H. B. McKinnon, 
Member of Parliament for Kenora-Rainy 
River, and a member of the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers, while the viewpoint of 
the employers was expressed by Mr. Edward 
J. Harding, Managing Director, Association of 
General Contractors, Washington. 

In presiding at this session, Mr. H. C. 
Hudson, General Superintendent, Province of 
Ontario (Employment Service of Canada), ob- 
served that “the criterion of success or failure 
is not the collection of statistics, however 
valuable they may be, but rather the degree 
to which the office or service is able to bring 
together the jobless man and the manless 
job.” 

The Labour Viewpoint 


In commencing, Mr. McKinnon defined the 
approach of the worker to the employment 
service as follows: 

“The natural approach to a public employ- 
ment service on the part of the working man 
is that of the person who is in need of help 
and who goes to a very good friend to secure 
assistance. As I view it, the public employ- 
ment service is designed to help the wage 
earner who is out of a job, or perhaps the 
‘wage earner who is in employment which he 
does not like, to obtain a job which he is 
competent to fill and which is to his liking.” 

He pointed out that in Canada during the 
pioneering period, very frequently “jobs went 
looking for men,” but that with urban growth 
and industrial development, and particularly 
since the War, “there have been few short- 
ages of men and shortages of jobs have been 
much more frequent.” 

“In these circumstances,” the speaker noted, 
““oublic employment offices were bound to de- 
velop; and the old system of letting the work- 
er find a job for himself—or letting a fee 
charging employment office, operated for profit, 
find a job for him—has been outgrown.” 

Emphasizing that the public employment 
service is here to stay and any changes in the 
future should and will be along the lines of 
expansion rather than contraction, Mr. McKin- 
non discussed his subject wpon the basis of 
workers and of industry. 
its future operation in the interests of the 


He first referred to the practical abolition 
throughout Canada of the old fee charging 
employment agencies due largely to the in- 
sistent demand of organized labour to have 
them out-lawed. Similarly, he stated, that it 
was “largely through the insistence of the 
unions that public employment offices were 
established in some of the larger cities even 
before the War.” 


The speaker then outlined the steps taken 
in the formation of public employment offices 
through the enactment of the Employment 
Offices Co-ordination Act by the Dominion 
Parliament and the functioning of its com- 
plementary body, the Employment Service 
Council, upon which organized labour was 
represented. 


Dealing with the problems confronting the 
public employment office system, Mr. McKin- 
non instanced the case of outlying districts;* 
and on this phase he expressed himself as 
follows: 


“In Canada in such industries as mining, 
pulp and paper, and some others, the plants 
which develop from these industries are by no 
means confined to the larger cities. I have the 
honour to represent in the Parliament of Canada 
a constituency largely made up of working 
people, a district which relies pretty heavily 
on primary and non-city industries, as well as 
on railroading (with which, incidentally, I am 
most familiar being a railroad employee my- 
self) and from my observation, I would say 
that it is extremely difficult to fit an employ- 
ment service to the needs of the public in such 
a district, though I have often thought that 
something more should be done for these people 
than is done at the present time. I take it 
that the argument is that where you get large 
cities—Winnipeg, Montreal and Toronto, for in- 
stance—where you have a variety of industries, 
concentrated in a small area, public employment 
offices may function very smoothly. Where you 
get one or two or three industries as the whole 
support of a large town, or where you get in- 
dustries located in isolated districts, I suppose 
it is really difficult for public employment 
offices to place applicants who are laid off by 
these industries, for the reason that there are 
no numerous other employers to offer jobs to 
the people thus laid off. 

“Where you get industries in outlying dis- 
tricts, such as the mines in Northern Ontario, 
where a distance of many miles separates people 
from the nearest industrial centre, and where 
the nearest industrial centre itself may happen 
to have already more than enough applicants 
for all available jobs, it becomes very hard to 
place workers who are laid off temporarily or 
permanently, and who have absolutely no hope 


*One of the subjects taken up at a panel discussion 
of the convention was ‘‘ How Best to Serve Outlying 


Areas.” 
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of placement in the immediate locality where 
they have been working.” 

Mr. McKinnon drew attention to the func- 
tion and place of trade union business agents 
in the employment sphere: 

“While the workers are strongly back of a 
public employment service, many organized 
trades do not feel that they themselves should 
necessarily have their placement work handled 
through the employment office. The practice 
has developed in many lines for the business 
agent or other officer of a trade union to be- 
come a placement officer for the members of the 
union. This arrangement has worked out very 
satisfactorily in numbers of cases, both in so 
far as the employer and in so far as the 
employee is concerned; there is no reason 
why any attempt should be made to upset this 
arrangement which works very satisfactorily. 
I am sure that in these cases the trade unions 
would stoutly resist any effort to reduce their 
own placement activities which are a necessary 
part of the work of the trade union. However, 
in insisting upon this point, the trade unions 
are not at all inconsistent with their attitude 
of general support of a public employment ser- 
vice, If some trade unions make their own 
placements to the satisfaction of all concerned, 
they are relieving the taxpayer of having to do 
that amount of work at the public expense, but 
the general arguments in favour of a public 
employment service still holds good in other 
classes of employment, which are the majority, 
where placements through the trade union have 
not become established. The general principle 
that a free public employment service 1s the 
soundest system of placement in jobs is not 
weakened by the exception of trade union place- 
ments in some specialized classes of employ- 
ment.” 

Emphasizing the necessity of strict neu- 
trality on the part of the employment service 
during a strike situation, the speaker paid 
tribute to the Employment Service of Canada 
in this respect: 

“J think that the record of our public em- 
ployment offices in Canada must have been 
very good in this respect, because we do not 
seem to have received complaints, and I am 
sure that we would have received them had 
there been any departure from a proper line 
of conduct.” 

The speaker considered that the new un- 
employment insurance system in the United 
States “would certainly seem to be the long- 
est step forward in financial security for the 
workers which has yet been taken on the con- 
tinent of North America.” 


He emphasized that in Canada “ organized 
labour has made it definitely clear that the 
system of unemployment insurance which it 
thinks would best meet the needs of the Cana- 
dian people is a system wholly under Federal 
control, operated by the Dominion Govern- 
ment in the interests of all parts of the coun- 
try,” adding that “the present Dominion ad- 
ministration is trying to get the provinces to 
agree but so far without complete success.” 


In establishing a system of unemployment 
insurance, he considered that “the public em- 
ployment service would have to be the agency 
to carry out administration.” In conclusion, 
Mr. MacKinnon stated: 

“Considering unemployment insurance as a 
probability of the future, expansion of the pub- 
lic employment service must come. But even 
apart from unemployment insurance, 1 for one 
feel that the public employment service is a 
branch of government which should and will . 

row in importance and, consequently, in size. 
Jhanges in industrial organization which brought 
about the start of the employment service are 
continuing at a rapid rate. In Canada our in- 
dustries are becoming more and more important, 
and I am sorry to have to add that the difficul- 
ties of the worker in securing a job seem to have 
increased since the War, particularly to have 
increased by comparison with pre-war days. Ex- 
pansion of the public employment service is not 
a cure for unemployment, but it is of great assist- 
ance in aiding the workers to secure jobs—an 
assistance which should be given as widely as 
possible. For this reason I feel that the public 
employment service has a great future ahead of 
it, and while on the present occasion I do not 
speak as a direct representative of organized 
labour, nevertheless, as a working man myself, as 
a trade unionist, as a representative of a working 
class riding in Parliament, and as one who has 
observed the problems of the workers and their 
own efforts to solve them, I know there is no 
doubt that the trade unions will be solidly 
back of any program for the necessary expan- 
sion of public employment office work.” 


Viewpoint of Employers 


In presenting the employer’s viewpoint on 
how the public employment office can be of 
the greatest service and assistance to an em- 
ployer, Mr, Edward J. Harding, managing 
director of the Associated General Contractors 
of America, made it clear that he was dis- 
cussing the subject from the standpoint of 
employers in the construction industry. 

Indicating the background of the Associated 
General Contractors of America, Mr. Harding 
stated that it is composed of 2,500 of the 
nation’s leading contracting firms whose num- 
bers regularly handle more than 60 per cent 
of all construction work—building, highway, 
railroad, ete—done by contract. He also ex- 
plained that his observations “are in the na- 
ture of a composite of situations which have 
come to the attention of the Association in 
its service to its members.” 

Before drawing upon the experience of the 
Association, the speaker explained the type 
of service required by the construction indus- 
try because of its particular problems. He 
drew attention “to the fact that the product 
is usually sold before it is produced; that the 
contractor makes his price for the finished 
structure before it is commenced. The con- 
tractor therefore assumes responsibility for 
future happenings which will affect the cost 
of production. He has not only fixed the price 
but has guaranteed a date of completion. 
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Therefore in the execution of the contract he 
is working against time, changing economic 
conditions, the weather and a multitude of 
other possible contingencies.” 


Operating under these circumstances the con- 
struction employer often required immediate 
and specific assistance; and Mr. Harding 
amplified this factor as follows: 


“When he needs additional help, he needs it 
quickly and this help must be of a specific kind. 
‘heretore a considerable amount of information 
needs to be available concerning the applicant. 
Ordinarily a contractor whose work is_ con- 
fined to a particular class of work in a local- 
ized area, will be quite familiar with the avail- 
ability of workmen of the various classes in that 
area. However, even in such circumstances 
there are many situations wherein the facilities 
of a public employment agency could be of great 
value to him. There is always the present pos- 
sibility that he will obtain a contract calling for 
work somewhat different from that which he 
has customarily done and requiring workers 
with a particular line of experience. Again, 
workers are continually changing their place 
of residence and the employer would desire a 
service from which he could readily ascertain 
the whereabouts of particular workers whom 
he may desire to hire. It would also be of ad- 
vantage to this type of employer to be able to 
ascertain quickly which workers might be avail- 
able at’ a particular ‘time’.'. . 

“The Associated General Contractors recog- 
nize that the employer should be co-operative 
if the public employment service is to function 
to the greatest advantage. It therefore counsels 
its members to discuss their employment prob- 
lems with the public employment service offi- 
cials in the area and to anticipate their em- 
ployment needs as much as possible and supply 
advance information to the employment service 
as to their needs. 

“In order to be able to service a contracting 
firm to the best advantage it is necessary to 
have in censiderable detail data of the workers’ 
past experiences. Unlike some other industries 
the construction industry does not find sufficient 
merely a word or two classifying the capability 
of the applicant. Whereas ‘Garage Mechanic 
—10 years experience’ may tell a sufficient story 
for the operator of a garage, the words ‘Car- 
penter—l10 years experience’ would not be suffi- 
cient in the construction industry. There is a 
wide variety of operations handled by carpen- 
ters and a given applicant might be an expert 
woodworker and experienced in interior trim 
but he might be entirely out of his element and 
all but useless for outside work where he would 
be required to work at a height on a scaffold. 
It becomes necessary therefore that there be 
considerable information as to the class of work 
that the worker has previously performed. 
Likewise, the physical condition of the appli- 
cant is of great importance. While handicapped 
workers may be able to turn out very excellent 
work at an acceptable rate of production, under 
certain conditions, there are other situations 
which require extreme agility or where the 
worker is exposed to unusual hazards. Even 
from the social standpoint, it is unfair to the 
applicant to expose him to a condition which 
is likely to endanger his own safety or health 
or the safety of others.” 


He considered that the ability of the public 
employment office to service construction em- 
ployers “has been vastly improved because 


of duties in supplying workers on public con- 
struction.” 

Illustrating how important the public em- 
ployment service has become to the construc- 
tion industry in the United States the speaker 
quoted statistics for the calendar year 1937 
which indicated that placements in the build- 
ing industry constituted 31-8 per cent of the 
total of all placements made by public em- 
ployment offices. 

He considered it “would be a great service 
to bona-fide construction employers if they 
could be privileged to examine in detail the 
record cards in the employment office in order 
to determine the special qualifications of ap- 
plicants.” 

In making this suggestion, the speaker recog- 
nized “that this is an important matter of 
policy and there is a continuing possibility 
that any general availability of information 
might result in uses other than the intended 
purposes.” 

With the establishment of proper safeguards, 
to protect such information from misuse, Mr. 
Harding recommended that “a means be pro- 
vided whereby the bona-fide employer could 
establish himself as such and thereby become 
entitled to all available information likely to 
service a legitimate need. This would avoid 
many misunderstandings and disappointments 
to applicants who have been referred but are 
found unacceptable to the employer after hav- 
ing reported possibly at expense to themselves, 
It would also avoid dissatisfaction on the part 
of the employer with the service.” 


Mr. Harding then proceeded to deal with 
conditions prevailing in the United States 
under which the public employment. service 
is utilized by construction employers—fist, 
voluntarily; and second, under compulsion by 
reason of regulations which are attached to 
public contracts when emergency public funds 
are used to finance the project. 


Dealing with labour difficulties, the speaker 
referred to the provisions of the Wagner- 
Peyser Act under which officers of the United 
States Employment Service are required to give 
notice, before referral of any existing strikes 
or lockouts; and also whereby it is the prac- 
tice under the same Act to require the ap- 
plicant for work to sign a form that he has 
been notified of a strike or lockout if in the 
determination of the unemployment service 
one exists. In this respect, Mr. Harding told 
of difficult situations of jurisdictional labour 
disputes in the handling of work, etc —disputes 
to which the employer was not a party. 

Mr. Harding declared that the public em- 
ployment agencies of the United States “are 
now generally regarded as an integral part of 
our national life”; and that “they are steadily 
improving the service rendered and the officials 
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concerned are evidencing a continuing desire 
for further improvement.” 

In concluding his observations (applied 
chiefly to situations as encountered in the 
United States), Mr. Harding hoped that they 
would reflect to some degree “the needs of 
the Canadian construction employers” and thus 
prove helpful to those handling the public 
employment services in Canada. 

He summarized the following principles as 
essential for a well-rounded service to meet the 
needs of the construction industry in the 
United States: 

1. Full information regarding applicants. 


Convention and Meetings of 


With an attendance of 160 delegates and 
7 grand lodge officers, the 10th convention of 
Division No. 4, Railway Employees Depart- 
ment of the American Federation of Labour, 
was held in Vancouver during the week of 
May 9. 

During the convention the delegates were 
addressed by Hon. G. S. Pearson, British 
Columbia, Minister of Labour; Mr. Percy R. 
Bengough, vice-president of the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada; His Worship, 
Mayor Millar of Vancouver; and by Mr. Wil- 
liam Bartlett on behalf of the Vancouver 
railroad workers. 

On a resolution submitted by the Canadian 
Pacific Joint Protective Board of the Brother- 
hood of Railway Carmen, the Division reiter- 
ated “its unalterable opposition to amalgama- 
tion, unification, pooling and further railway 
consolidations” and instructed its officers, in 
co-operation with such standard railroad 
labour organizations as are willing and ready 
to co-operate, to oppose any such merger to 
the limit, making use of the local machinery 
of the railway labour movement in every 
locality and directing the activities of these 
movements.” 

The Division was also insistent that the 
competition of highway and canal traffic be 
brought under regulation and control “similar 
to that now applied to steam railways.” 


Among other proposals, approved by the con- 
vention, were the following:— 


Lowering of the qualifying age for old age 
pensions from 70 to 60 years, and of the retiring 
age for railway pensions to 60 years. 


State manufacture of munitions of war and 
failing this, more rigid and effective state con- 
trol, to the end that “private fortunes shall 
not be again massed through war contracts.” 


Abolition of the Canadian Senate and 
amendments to the British North America Act. 


Establishment of a Canadian edition of the 
railroad workers’ newspaper Labor. 


_Co-operation of all railroad labour organiza- 
tions in an effort to have the pension schemes 
on Canadian railways made “at least equal” 
to those provided in the United States Railroad 
Retirement Act. 


2. Availability of full information to bona- 
fide employers. 


3. Impartiality to both applicants and bona- 
fide employer. 

4, Avoidance of involvement in labour diffi- 
culties. 

5. Assistance in locating specified workmen. 

6. Avoidance of referring applicants already 
employed. 

7. Prompt service or admission of inability 

to meet specific requests. 

8. Continuing co-operation with employer 
groups for the promotion of mutual under- 
standing. 


Canadian Railway Shopmen 


Full assistance to the railroad workers in the 
United States in their efforts to maintain exist- 
ing wage rates. 

Robert J. Tallon, president of the Division 
since its founding, was re-elected President. 
He is a member of the International Associa- 
tion of Machinists and secretary-treasurer of 
the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada. 
Thos. Broad, who became vice-president fol- 
lowing the death of Frank McKenna, was 
re-elected vice-president. He is a member 
of the Brotherhood of Railway Carmen. The 
other executive officers are elected by the 
various craft unions which make up the 
Division. Fort William was chosen as the 
next convention city. 

Prior to the convening of the Division con- 
vention, the Joint Protective Boards of the 
Brotherhood of Railway Carmen for the 
Canadian Pacific and ‘Canadian National 
Railways and District Lodge No. 30 of the 
Brotherhoods of Boilermakers and Helpers 
held their regular meetings, while conferences 
of delegates representing the other unions 
were also held. 

Other officers elected were :— 

Canadian National Boards—Vice-chairman * 
eastern lines, Henri Vallincourt of Montreal; 
vice-chairman western lines, Joseph Allen of 
Calgary; secretary-treasurer, William Chis- 
holme of Toronto. 

Canadian National Boards—Vice-chairman 
Atlantic region, David Chandler of Moncton; 
vice-chairman central region, Thomas Upton 
of Montreal; vice-chairman western lines, 
H. Davis of Prince Albert; secretary-treasurer, 
F. J. Cullum of Stratford. 

At the conclusion of the Division con- 
vention, the System Federations for the Can- 
adian Pacific and Canadian National met in 
regular session. These conventions reviewed 
matters submitted to them by the Division 
and internal affairs pertaining to their re- 
spective railways. Of special interest was the 
decision of the Canadian National System 
Federation to urge a minimum 40-hour week 
for its membership. 
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LABOUR AND INDUSTRY IN ONTARIO IN 1937 


Eighteenth Report of the Provincial Department of Labour 


HE eighteenth report of the Ontario 

Department of Labour reviewing its 

activities during the fiscal year ending March 
31, 1937, has been received. 

As usual, the report deals in detail with 
the administration of the following branches 
of the provincial Department of Labour; the 
Ontario Government offices of the Employ- 
ment Service of Canada; Private Employ- 
ment Agencies; Factory Inspection Branch; 
Board of Examiners of Operating Engineers; 
the Boiler Inspection Branch; Apprentice- 
ship Board; the Minimum Wage Board; and 
the Industrial Standards Act. 


Employment Conditions—Reviewing  in- 
dustrial conditions in the Province, the 
Deputy Minister states that employment was 
in somewhat greater volume during the fiscal 
year ending March 31, 1937, all 13 divisions 
of industry, with the exception of construc- 
tion sharing in the improved employment 
conditions. The most important gains were 
made in the mining industry, the index num- 
ber of employment rising 32 points above 
that of the preceding year, the logging in- 
dustry ranking second with an advance of 16 
points. Manufacturing on the whole afforded 
greater employment, the chief gains being in 
the iron and steel industries, which play such 
an important part in the industrial composi- 
tion of the Province, an advance of 15 points 
over the same time in the preceding year 
being recorded. 

These gains, the report states, were offset 
to a certain extent by a decrease in the 
volume of employment in the construction 
industry, a decline of 20 points in the index 
number being registered. Private and com- 
mercial building, however, was in greater 
volume, the extent of which is indicated in an 
8-7 per cent increase in the value of building 
permits issued for the year. 


Employment Service—A total of 119,120 
placements were made by the Ontario Gov- 
ernment offices of the Employment Service 
of Canada in the 27 centres operating in the 
Province during the fiscal year, 93 per cent 
of 128,041 vacancies reported being filled. 
The general improvement in conditions 
throughout the Province resulted in an in- 
crease in the number of placements which 
were made in private industry, business and 
agriculture, with the result that nearly 58 
per cent of the placements were for work of a 
regular nature, that is for work lasting at 
least two weeks, as compared with 50 per cent 

59089—4 


last year. Highway projects continued to 
give employment to large numbers of men, 
50 per cent of whom were recruited from the 
relief lists of the locality. Placements of 
handicapped ex-service men totalled 1,801 
during the fiscal year. 


Private Employment Agencies—During 
1936-37 three licensed private employment 
agencies transacted business in the Province, 
1,691 placements being reported to the depart- 
ment. Under the Employment Agencies Act 
one person was prosecuted and found guilty 
of operating a private employment agency 
without a licence, a fine of $300 and costs or 
one year’s imprisonment being imposed. 

Factory Inspectton—A marked increase in 
the activities of the “Composite Inspection 
Service”? is recorded in the report of the 
Factory Inspection Branch of the department. 
While the number of factory inspections 
decreased during the year, the total number 
of inspections increased by 7,010, investiga- 
tions under the Industrial Standards Act 
forming the major portion of this increase. 
“On numerous occasions,” the report states, 
“the members of the staff were called upon 
to act as conciliators in connection with 
industrial disputes, and were successful in 
arranging settlements of what might have 
been prolonged strikes.” A total of 29,254 
inspections were made during the year, the 
distribution of the investigations being as 
follows: Factory inspections, 17,244; investiga- 
tions for the Apprenticeship Branch, 1,613; 
for the Industrial Standards Branch, 7,499; 
for the Main Office, 694; and special investiga- 
tions, 2,204. 

There were 3,858 permits issued by the 
Branch, an increase of 849 over the preceding 
year. This was due largely to an increase of 
206 in the number of overtime permits, 514 in 
the homeworkers’ permits, and 107 permits 
to employees giving out homework and who 
were not formerly required to obtain permits. 

During the year, the number of industrial 
accidents, both fatal and non-fatal was slightly 
higher than in the previous year; this is 
attributed to “the result of the re-employ- 
ment of men who had been out of work for 
a long time and who were over-anxious to 
make good.” Mention is made of the reduc- 
tion in the number of cases of industrial 
diseases reported. 

Referring to industrial building activities, 
the Chief Inspector states: “the amount of 
industrial building carried on during the fiscal 
year still appears to lag behind the improve- 
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ment generally conceded to have occurred 
during this period in other classes of building.” 
The chief inspector notes, however, that a 
large number of buildings which have been 
unoccupied for some years have’ been 
renovated and are being used again for 
industrial purposes. 


During the period reviewed, 232 complaints 
were received. Upon investigation 119 of 
these were upheld, 49 not upheld, 32 are 
pending investigation and 32 did not come 
within the jurisdiction of the Factory Inspec- 
tion Branch. The greatest number of com- 
plaints were in connection with hours of 
labour, there being 61 in this classification; 
30 were due to violations of the Minimum 
Wage Act, 18 as a result of violations of the 
Operating Engineers Act; fire protection, 13, 
etc. 

Proceedings were taken against twelve firms 
by the Factory Inspection Branch, all of these 
cases dealing with hours of labour for youths, 
young girls and women, and one concerning 
hours of labour in bakeshops. Conviction 
was recorded in each case and fines amounting 
to $130 were imposed. 


Hours of Labour—During 1936-37 there 
were 339,544 employees in industries, mercan- 
tile establishments and office buildings covered 
by the Factory Inspection Branch. Of these 
153,440 males and 75,095 females worked 45 
hours per week; 25,677 males and 12,337 
females worked 50 hours; 21,730 males and 
8,179 females worked 54 hours; 2,013 males 
and 871 females worked 58 hours; while 
14,598 males and 2,970 females worked 60 
hours a week. 


There were also 22,634 employees, male and 
female, working approximately 50 hours per 
week. 


Bower Inspection—During the fiscal year 
1937 there were 283 drawings and specifications 
surveyed by the Boiler Inspection Branch 
of the department and 522 first, 359 second 
and 493 final inspections were made of new 
pressure vessels. The number of inspections 
of used pressure vessels, including 257 annual 
inspections, totalled 1,041, with 249 final 
inspections. A total of 2,507 certificates were 
issued during the year, 221 more than in the 
preceding year, and the sum of $15,254.55 was 
transmitted to the Treasurer of Ontario, an 
increase of $1,720.41. 


Operating Engineers—The Board of Exam- 
iners of Operating Engineers reported that 
16,272 certificates were issued to engineers 
and firemen. During the fiscal year, 1,644 
examinations were held, of which 751 were 
in Toronto and 893 at outside centres. The 


net revenue of this branch amounted to 
$26,062.53 or an increase of $1,140.71 as com- 
pared with last year’s total. 


Industrial Disputes—During the fiscal year 
1937, there were 78 industrial disputes reported 
in Ontario, in which 13,251 workers were 
involved with a time-loss of 148,929 working 
days. The report states that this “is the 
greatest number of disputes in any year since 
1921, although there were more _ persons 
involved in disputes in 1934 and there was a 
greater time-loss in 1934, 1923, 1922 and 1921 
than! in 19370” 


More than half of the total time-loss 
occurred in the textile and clothing industry, 
in which there were 13 disputes recorded, 
involving 3,292 persons in a loss of 76,374 
working days. The second greatest time-loss 
was in the logging industry, where 4 disputes 
involved 2,695 persons in a loss of 30,682 
working days. 

Of the 78 disputes, 24 were settled in favour 
of the workers, 20 in favour of the employers; 
26 resulted in a compromise, 5 were partially 
successful or indefinite in their outcome, and 
3 disputes were unterminated at the end of 
the fiscal year. 


Apprenticeship Act—During the year, there 
were 518 apprentices working under contract 
and registered in the Apprenticeship Branch 
of the department. This was an increase of 
188 as compared with the previous year. The 
activity of this branch was greatly increased 
because of the work entailed in the organiza- 
tion and registration of the barbering and 
hairdressing trades which were brought within 
the scope of the Act. 


Minimum Wages in Ontario in 1937 


The seventeenth and final report of the 
Minimum Wage Board is also contained in 
the report of the department, the Minimum 
Wage Board being replaced by the Industry 
and Labour Board in accordance with new 
minimum wage legislation which received 
Royal Assent March 25, 1937. 


“The provisions of the new Act,” the report 
states, “are the same in many respects as those 
of the former legislation. The principal differ- 
ence is that the new Act applies equally to male 
and female employees whereas the only provision 
in the Old Act affecting male employees was 
section 11 (6) under which any male who re- 
placed a female employee could not be paid less 
than the prescribed minimum wage. . . : 

“The new Board is given greater powers and 
a wider scope of activity than the Minimum 
Wage Board and the membership has been 
increased from three to five so that representa- 
tion may be given to employers and employees. 

“The penalty for discharging or discriminating 
against an employee who gives testimony or sup- 
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plies information to the Board or who initiates 
or takes part in any proceeding had or taken 
for the purpose of assisting the Board to estab- 
lish a minimum wage has been increased from 
a minimum fine of $10 to one of $50. 


“The minimum fine for the underpayment of 
an employee remains at $25 but the minimum 
fine for a second offence is now $50 for each 
employee affected. 

“Where correct time records are not kept by 
the employer it shall be presumed that the 
underpaid employee has been employed for the 
full working period and is entitled to the full 
weekly wage for the full period of employment.” 


Homework.—During the year the Board 
established piece-work rates for home work- 
ers. Increases in piece work rates were 
secured where it was shown that the home- 
workers could not earn the minimum wage 
rates fixed for factory workers. 


Complamnts—During the twelve month 
period from April 1, 1986 to March 31, 1937, 
the report states that complaints were received 
by the Board from 677 persons, and many 
others were received by the office and in- 
spectors which did not require special inves- 
tigation. 

Arrears of Wages—The total amount of 
arrears of wages collected during the year 
from 427 employers for 796 female employees 
was $20,083.41. 


Adjustments—A constant check is made 
by the Board to ensure adequate enforcement 
of each minimum wage order and for this 
purpose wage sheets are collected annually 
and in some cases more frequently from 
approximately 20,000 employers of female 
workers in all parts of the province. 


During the fiscal year reviewed, adjustments 
mvolving 1,121 employers and 1,993 em- 
ployees were effected. 


Permits—There was a slight increase in 
the number of permits issued in the fiscal 
year authorizing wages lower than the speci- 
fied minimum rates. “Such permits” the 
report explains, “are isued on signed appli- 
cation by both employer and employee where, 
because of age or disability the worker is 
unable to compete with normal persons.” 
Permits are issued for one year or less, but 
renewals are granted without investigation 
in the case of workers over sixty years of age 
or where the disability 1s permanent and 
handicaps the employee in the work per- 
formed. Permits were issued to 29 firms during 
the fiscal year covering 49 employees; while 
75 firms had permits in force at the end of 
the fiscal year covering 1385 employees. 


Prosecutions—During the year, 39 prose- 
cutions were undertaken by the Board; in 
16 of these cases fines were levied. “The 
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policy of the Board,” the report states, “has 
been to demand immediate adjustments for 
the first violation of underpayment, to collect 
the full amount of arrears if adjustments are 
not immediately made and the law complied 
with in all respects after the first warning, 
and to prosecute where it is evident that 
violations are deliberate or warnings and ad- 
justments have not had the desired effect. 
Occasionally, first offenders are prosecuted 
but only where there is ample evidence that 
the employer is aware of the law or where 
he refuses to make adjustments ordered by 
the Board.” 


Administrative Problems—Referring to the 
administrative problems involved in the en- 
forcement of Orders of the Board the report 
states: 


“Increasing employment and the return of 
more prosperous conditions in industry have 
been reflected in a diminishing number of 
underpaid employees and a reduction in the 
amount of arrears collected. The improvement 
in administrative problems is not as marked 
as was to be expected, and despite the best 
efforts of the Board and the departmental 
inspectors, it is apparent that many employers 
are still ignorant of the provisions of The 
Minimum Wage Act and some continue to 
disregard the provisions of the orders, in spite 
of repeated warnings and the collection of 
arrears. 


“Under improved economic conditions there 
is little excuse for underpayment of any female 
employee but during the past year the Board 
has continued to refrain from court action 
where satisfactory adjustments could _ be 
arranged with the approval of all parties 
concerned and where it was evident that such 
adjustments would result in future compliance 
with the law. 


“Failure on the part of employers, particu- 
larly those in small establishments, to keep 
accurate, complete records of the time worked 
by each employee continues to be the chief 
obstacle to proper enforcement of the Act. 
The employees are frequently to blame for this 
condition because they resent punching a clock 
or signing a register on entering and leaving 
the premises. The Board knows of no other 
way in which accurate time records may be 
kept and, where memory is resorted to, or it is 
taken for granted that a daily schedule will 
be lived up to, it becomes impossible to 
establish the actual hours worked when com- 
plaints ‘are investigated. 


“Another difficulty facing the Board is the 
tendency on the part of employees to exaggerate 
their claims for arrears when making com- 
plaints. Seldom are all the facts given to the 
Board either by the employee concerned or by 
a third party through whom the complaint is 
received. The necessity for careful investiga- 
tion handicaps the Board in its efforts to deal 
promptly with all complaints, particularly in 
small centres and isolated districts where the 
departmental inspectors do not regularly visit 
employers and where special trips are necessary. 
Whenever a specific, signed complaint is 
received a thorough investigation is made and 
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the complainant is notified in writing when the 
Board fails to find evidence of violation so 
that further particulars may be submitted. 

“In some cases, where the Board is convinced 
that violations have occurred, action cannot be 
taken because of the impossibility of securing 
the necessary court evidence. Employees some- 
times sign receipts for money they have not 
received or for larger amounts than they have 
actually been paid and it is not an infrequent 
occurrence to find records of hours which have 
been manipulated to conform with the wages 
paid, rather than being accurate records of 
the time employees were on duty. In most of 
such cases there has been collusion between 
the employer and the employee and the Board 
has been made aware of the violation only 
after the employee has been dismissed. 

“So long as such practices continue it will 
be dimpossible for the Board to _ protect 
employees who are unwilling or afraid to reveal 
the facts during the period of employment. 
Because of such difficulties the Board is forced 
to make settlements out of court and to order 
adjustments rather than to institute court 
proceedings.” 


Industrial Standards Act. 


During the fiscal year reviewed by the 
report, the Minimum Wage Board in co-opera- 
tion with Advisory Committees appointed for 
each industry, continued to enforce the provi- 
sions of schedules of wages and hours under 
the Industrial Standards Act. 


Reference is also made to the enactment of 
legislation providing for the administration of 
the Industrial Standards Act by the Industry 
and Labour Board, the transfer of administra- 
tion being made in May, 1937, immediately 
following the appointment of the new Board 
(Lasour Gazette, May, 1937, page 505, and 
June, 1937, page 598). 


The report states that there were 39 
schedules under the Industrial Standards Act 
in effect at the close of the fiscal year reviewed 
as compared with 35 at the close of the 
previous year. A large proportion of these 
schedules were renewals from the previous 
year but several represented the application 
of the Act in new zones. It is stated that 
the schedules for the men’s and boys’ clothing 
industry and the barbering trades represent 
the only industries added to the list during 
the fiscal year. 


Public Inquiries—The Board continued the 
practice of holding public inquiries where 
violations appeared to be widespread but the 
existing evidence of the nature of the offence 
did not warrant prosecution. These inquiries 
had the effect of spreading information regard- 
ing the purposes and benefits of the Act and 


of securing co-operation from some offenders 
who had violated certain provisions of the 
schedules in ignorance of the law. 


Six inquiries of this nature were held during 
the past year. 

Prosecutions —Fifty informations were laid 
in court including 4 which were not disposed 
of by the end of the fiscal year. Convictions 
were secured in 23 cases, 6 were dismissed 
by the magistrates; and 17 were withdrawn. 
for various reasons. The total amount of fines 
imposed where convictions were registered 
amounted to $261. In addition to the fines 
imposed, court orders were secured requiring 
the payment of arrears to underpaid employees 
amounting to $530.29 for the 13 employees 
employed by 6 employers. In one case arrears 
amounting to $79 were ordered to be paid to 
the Treasury of the Province because of evid- 
ence of collusion. 

Collection of Arrears—In addition to the 
arrears collected through court actions, a 
total of $7,289.87 was collected from 123 
employers for 308 underpaid employees. This 
money was paid to the Board and transferred 
to the employees, and an additional sum of 
$184.24 was paid direct by employers to 
employees in cases where it was not deemed 
necessary to take official action or order 
arrears to be paid. The total amount of 
arrears collected was $8,092.40. 





Trade Union Book List 

“A Trade Union Labrary’ is the title of a 
book list published recently by the Industrial 
Relations Section, Department of Economics 
and Social Institutions, Princeton University, 
Princeton, New Jersey. 

The book list is a revised edition of one 
first issued in May, 1935, and it is stated that 
“many changes have been made in the light 
of rapid developments since that time.’ <A 
large number of new publications have been 
added throughout the list, the sections on 
labour relations and social security legislation 
being much expanded. In addition a section 
on company industrial relations policies has 
been introduced “on account of the increasing 
recognition of the importance of such policies 
to all concerned in the improvement of effec- 
tive group relations.” 

The list is compiled with a view to assisting 
trade union executives and members, as well as 
students of labour relations, in collecting a 
working library of the representative litera- 
ture concerning the history of the American 
trade union movement. 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF SASKATCHEWAN BUREAU OF LABOUR AND 
PUBLIC WELFARE, 1937 


ly HE third annual report of the Bureau of 
Labour and Public Welfare of Saskatche- 
wan reviews the activities of that department 
during the year ending April 30, 1937. The 
report is the seventeenth since the Bureau of 
Labour and Industries was established and the 
third since the Bureau of Labour and Public 
Welfare was formed. (During the session of 
1934-35, the Legislature of Saskatchewan en- 
acted legislation whereby a Bureau of Labour 
and Public Welfare was organized to take over 
some of the administrative duties previously 
under the old Department of Railways, Labour 
and Industries—Lasour Gazertr, November, 
1934, page 986). 

The Bureau of Labour and Public Welfare 
in addition to matters relative to relief was 
responsible for the administration of the fol- 
lowing Acts during the fiscal year reviewed by 
the report: The Factories Act; the Building 
Trades Protection Act; One Day’s Rest in 
Seven Act; the Minimum Wage Act; the 
Employment Agencies Act; the Weekly Half- 
Holiday Act; the Workmen’s Wage Act; the 
Two Platoon Act; and the Masters and 
Servants Act. 


Fawr Wages—As pointed out in the report, 
the Commissioner of the Bureau is the Fair 
Wage officer of the provincial government and 
kas authority to fix rates of wages and hours 
of labour on contracts let by the government 
for the construction of public works or in the 
carrying out of any other undertaking, the 
cost of which is borne wholly or in part by 
the government. 


Included in the report is the schedule of 
wages and hours for government work in urban 
centres in 1937. 


Strikes and Lockouts—During the calendar 
year 1936, the report records that there was 
one industrial dispute in Saskatchewan, four 
employees being effected. 


Factories Act—During the year ending April 
30, 1937, 230 inspections were made of in- 
dustrial establishments coming under the provi- 
sions of the Saskatchewan Factories Act. 
These included inspections of 205 saw mills 
and 25 custom cordwood cutting saws. In 
many cases recommendations were made for 
the safety and health of employees. 

Inspection work was also carried on during 
the year under the regulations governing the 
construction and operation of elevators. 


One Day’s Rest in Seven Act—During the 
vear an amendment was made to the One 
Day’s Rest in Seven Act providing for exemp- 


tion of hotels and restaurants when not more 
than two employees are employed in any 
classification of work. Provision was made, 
however, that where such exemption is ap- 
plicable employees shall be entitled to two 
half-day holidays in every seven days. 


Fourteen charges were laid during the year 
for infractions under this Act. In thirteen 
instances the employers were found guilty and 
fined; one case was appealed and the appeal 
was upheld on the ground that the em- 
ployee was acting in the capacity of manager. 


Employment Service—The report of the 
Employment Service Branch indicated the 
volume of transactions for the year ended 
April 30, 1937 to be as follows: applicants 
37,767; vacancies, 37,3873; placements, 34,684. 
For the previous year the comparable statistics 
were: applicants, 37,027; vacancies, 35,978; 
placements, 33,201. 


Farm Wages—The average wage for farm 
work prevailing throughout the year was: 
(Winter) $5.00 plus Government bonus; 
(Spring) $10 to $25 per month; (harvest) $1.50 
to $3.00 per day; (Fall) after threshing to 
freeze-up $10 to $20 per month. Wages for 
men working in the lumber camps averaged 
$13 per month. 


Immigration—A total of 525 immigrants 
were reported as coming to Saskatchewan in 
1936. In the period 1931 to 1936 inclusive a 
total of 4,502 immigrants entered Saskatchewan 
the report states. 


Farm Improvement and Employment Plan 
1936-37 —On October 14, 1936, the Dominion 
and Provincial Governments entered into an 
agreement for the purpose of placing and 
maintaining in employment on farms during 
the period October 1, 1936 to March 31, 1937, 
individuals over the age of 16 years who were 
unemployed, and who would otherwise be in 
receipt of direct relief. This assistance was 
afforded to single men and women and those 
married couples who had no domicile. The 
Dominion Government agreed to assume 50 
per cent of the cost, exclusive of the costs of 
administration. 


Each person taking employment under the 
scheme was to receive $5 per month and a 
bonus of $2.50 per month if remaining in 
the same place of employment for the entire 
period. 

The scheme was open to persons who were 
not under hire to an employer. The fact, 
however, that any person was receiving board 
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and lodging was not, in the absence of an 
agreement to the contrary, construed as being 
payment for services or as employment. 

Statistics respecting the operation of the 
scheme show that during the fiscal year $1,- 
023,351.16 was paid to 20,913 males, 4,850 
females and 1,090 married couples. An amount 
of $621,811.76 was paid to 27,524 employers. 
Transportation costing $2,901.82 was made 
available to 2,162 males and 185 females. 
Clothing to the value of $4,662 was issued to 
1,447 males and 108 females. Total net pay- 
ments on account of these items amounted to 
$1,652,726.74. 

The bonus of $2.50 per month was paid 
to 15,277 males, 5,109 females and 948 married 
couples and amounted to $287,873.20. The 
total number of man days worked by the 
people benefiting under the scheme was 4,214,- 
824 man days. 


Minimum Wage Act 


During the period under review there were 
1,873 general inspections under the Minimum 
Wage Act and 171 special investigations. The 
number of business places affected were 606, 
in which there were 2,009 experienced female 
employees and 676 inexperienced female em- 
ployees, together with 3,187 experienced male 
employees and 355 inexperienced male em- 


ployees. In addition to these, there were 
471 females and 1385 males employed on part 
time. During the year there were 99 overtime 
permits issued as follows; 30 to factories and 
69 to retail stores. 

By negotiating with employers the inspectors 
were successful in collecting $3,776.67 in back 
wages to the benefit of 100 women and 38 men. 


In some cases, the report states, in order 
to bring about compliance with the Orders, 
it was necessary to lay informations. During 
the year there were 15 charges laid against six 
employers, one of which was withdrawn. In 
six instances the employer was found guilty 
and fined; two cases were dismissed by the 
magistrate; in six cases the employers were 
found guilty in the magistrate’s court and on 
appeal to the District Court were dismissed. 


The report also contains the full text of the 
five Orders of the Board, together with tabular 
statistics showing the number of women and 
men employed in the different cities of the 
province and the rates of wages paid. These 
statistics indicated that there were 220 firms 
in eight cities of the province employing a 
total of 1,564 females and 1,098 males. The 
largest number of these (641 males and 127 
females) were in the $17 and over a week 
wage group. 


LABOUR AND INDUSTRY IN NOVA SCOTIA IN 1937 


Fourth Annual Report of 


The fourth annual report of the Deputy 
Minister of Labour, Nova Scotia, for the fiscal 
year ending November 30, 1937, indicates con- 
tinued improvement in employment con- 
ditions. The Nova Scotia Department of 
Labour was established under the Department 
of Labour Act (Lasour GazetTts, August, 1934, 
page 748) and included in the annual review 
are the reports of the Deputy Minister, the 
Minimum Wage Board, the Employment Ser- 
vice Offices, the Inspector of Factories and 
the Supervisor of Unemployment and Relief. 

Unemployment and Relhef—The relief situa- 
tion in the province is reviewed in the reports 
of the deputy minister and the provincial relief 
supervisor. Summarizing the relief situation 
the deputy minister states: 

“The amounts paid by joint contract under 
Municipal-Provincial-Dominion agreements as 
direct unemployment relief shows a reduction 
of 28.5 per cent and the number on relief a 
reduction of 33 per cent, being the lowest 
amount since the first year of relief payments, 
1930-31. Perhaps a better picture of true con- 
ditions may be gained from the fact that in 
the month of November, 1936, seventeen (17) 


Department of Labour 


municipalities paid $56,655.81, while in the 
month of November, 1937, this was reduced to 
seven (7) municipalities paying $22,842.89. 

“Continued close attention to employment 
in mining districts has resulted through co- 
operation with the operators and unions in the 
placing in employment during the year of 1,143 
men, so that the time is fast approaching when 
relief payments will altogether disappear in 
these sections. The necessity and desirability 
of maintaining local responsibility for care of 
necessitous persons in normal times has been 
demonstrated by the absence of disruption or 
distress in municipalities where relief was ter- 
minated during the year.” 

Apprenticeship Training—Definite progress 
is reported in apprenticeship training with the 
establishment of the Mine Apprenticeship 
Project at Chester Basin, many young men 
already being placed in employment. House- 
hold training classes have been established in 
Sydney and Halifax, and surveys conducted in 
New Glasgow and Amherst, while a “large 
measure of success” is reported in the opera- 
tion of a joint Municipal-Provincial experi- 
ment in a learnership program. It is also 
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reported that a committee appointed under the 
Nova Scotia Apprenticeship Act is formulating 
regulations for apprenticeship in the building 
trades. 


Employment Service—The annual report of 
the Nova Scotia Employment Offices of the 
Employment Service of Canada shows that 
placements were close to the five year average, 
and states that this “is a remarkable showing 
in view of a total absence, the first since 1932, 
of relief camp placements.” <A tabular sum- 
mary gives a comparison of the number of 
vacancies, applications and placements during 
the years 1931 to 1986. In 19386 there were 
10,618 vacancies reported to the Employment 
Offices, 12,373 applications for positions and 
10,185 placements made. 

Vacancies reported to all offices of the Ser- 
vice in Nova Scotia during the fiscal year 
ending November 30, 1937, totalled 14,118. 
There were 15,234 applications for positions 
made, and a total of 13,492 placements effected, 
of which 6,819 were in regular employment 
and 6,673 in casual work. 

A table is also given showing the expend- 
itures, placements and cost per placement in 
the various provinces for the year ending 
March 31, 1937. It is shown on this table that 
Manitoba had the lowest cost per placement 
at $1.02 with Nova Scotia second at $1.33. The 
highest cost per placement was that of On- 
tario at $1.70; however a total of 119,120 
placements were made by offices in Ontario. 


Factory Inspection and Industrial Standards 
Act—tThe report of the factory inspector shows 
that accidents in the factories of the province 
for the year resulted in three fatalities, “the 
lowest number of fatalities in the manufac- 
turing establishments in the twenty-nine years 
of factory inspection in the Province.” It is 
recorded that sawmills producing the largest 
cut in years completed the year without a fatal 
accident for the first time in twenty-nine 
years. 

A total of 412 inspections and re-inspections 
were made during the year. l 


Industrial Standards Act—The Industrial 
Standards Act applying to the City of Halifax 
and the Town of Dartmouth, came into opera- 
tion on September 12, 1936, the Act being 
made effective by the Minister of Labour ap- 
proving a schedule of wages and hours of 
labour for four classes of mechanics in the 
building trades—carpenters, plumbers and 
steamfitters, electrical workers and bricklayers, 
these schedules coming into effect at the same 
time as the Act. 

Four employers and nine workmen were 
summoned to court for violation of the Act 
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during the year reviewed by the report. Fines 
and unpaid wages totalling $92.40 were turned 
over to the Provincial Treasurer. 

Legislation.—The report refers to the passing 
of the Nova Scotia Apprenticeship Act during 
the 1937 session of the Nova Scotia Legis- 
lature. Under this legislation a committee has 
been appointed to conduct a survey of the 
building trades and draft regulations for ap- 
prenticeship in these trades. 


The Trade Union Act was also passed in 
1937. Under this Act the Department of 
Labour of Nova Scotia is authorized under 
certain conditions to conduct plebiscites to 
determine whether union dues should be 
checked off by the employer and paid to an 
official of the Union. Six such plebiscites have 
been held; five authorized check-off of dues 
and one refused such authorization. Two 
unions arranged such collection by mutual 
arrangement with the employer. 


Report of the Minimum Wage Board 


The seventh annual report of the Minimum 
Wage Board, covering the administration of 
the Act during the fiscal year ended November 
30, 1937, is included in the report of the 
Department of Labour. 


The report states that “during the past year 
no special attention can be drawn to any out- 
standing events with regard to the administra- 
tion of the Board, but the nine orders cover- 
ing the various occupations and industries 
have remained in force. These Orders cover 
all classes of industry under which female 
employees may find employment, with the ex- 
ception of domestic and farm help. 


“Some progress has been made during the 
past year in connection with standardizing 
wages by the fact that many Retail Clerks’ 
Unions have been formed throughout the 
Province, which assists the Board in keeping 
wages at a reasonable level, and will also tend 
to educate the employees into the ideals of the 
Act. 

“Unfortunately we have found that there 
are still some employers who disregard the 
Minimum Wage Laws and pay wages less 
than that stated on the Schedule as the legal 
Minimum. Sometimes we find that this is done 
through ignorance of the law, and the Board 
have in the past year endeavoured to place 
before such employers the knowledge that the 
law was instituted to protect the female em- 
ployees from being exploited, that arrears for 
wages can be collected under the law by such 
employees, and it is therefore very essential 
that the Orders of the Board be carefully 
studied and applied. 
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“Apart from this it is gratifying to be able 
to record that the attitude of most of the 
employers is one of helpful co-operation. In 
very few exceptions are the Board forced to 
exercise the penalties provided under the Act.” 
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Inspections were made by the Board 
throughout the Province. All complaints re- 
ceived by the Board were investigated and an 
amount of $903.75 in arrears of wages was col- 
lected, 


FIRST ANNUAL REPORT OF NEW BRUNSWICK FAIR WAGE 
OFFICER, 1937 


te first report covering the work of the 

New Brunswick Fair Wage Officer and 
Board from the dates of their respective 
appointments to the end of the fiscal year 
terminating October 31, 1987, has been re- 
ceived. 

The New Brunswick Fair Wage Act (La- 
BouR GazerTe, November, 1936, page 994) pro- 
vided for the appointment of a Fair Wage 
Officer under the Minister of Health and 
Labour with authority to hear complaints and 
conduct investigations for the purpose of 
ascertaining the wages, hours and conditions 
of labour prevailing in any trade. The 
Board of Commissioners of Public Utilities 
was, by the Act, given authority to establish 
fair rates of wages. In March, 1937, an 
amendment was passed creating a Fair Wage 
Board of five persons (LaBourR GAZETTE, 
August, 1937, page 895). In August, 1937, 
certain regulations were made by the 
Lieutenant-Golvernor-in-Council umder the 
authority of the Act (LABour GazEeTTE, Septem- 
ber, 1937, page 991). 


Industrial Complaints and Adjustments. — 
The Fair Wage Officer reports that com- 
plaints involving 1,007 employees were inves- 
tigated and settled by him during the period 
under review. It is stated that a large num- 
ber of other complaints were also heard; the 
above number of employees were involved in 
cases where a final settlement was reached 
between employers and employees. In addi- 
tion, complaints involving 323 employees were 
submitted and finally dealt with by the Fair 
Wage Board. The total number of employees 
involved in complaints which were adjusted 
was 1,330. 


Industrial Disputes—The report states that 
strikes involving 2,215 employees were settled 
finally by the Board, and in addition, one 
strike involving 150 employees was settled 
without reference to the Board. One strike 
involving 1,200 employees remained unter- 
minated at October 31, 1937. 


Pay-Roll Examinations—Prior to October 
31, 1986, payrolls covering 5,463 employees 
were examined. For the year ending October 
31, 1937, payrolls involving 10,492 employees 
were examined in order to facilitate the work 
of the Fair Wage Board. 


General Statement——Referring to the work 
of the Fair Wage Officer and Board in general, 
the report states that: “The maintenance and 
enforcement of fair labour conditions calls 
for minute inquiries in relation to many types 
of industry. The work involves numerous 
conferences with employers and employees. 
It requires close contact with workers, an 
intimate knowledge of local economic and 
business conditions and a minute examination 
of the accounting methods adopted by em- 
ployers. Through action already taken sub- 
stantial improvements in labour conditions 
throughout the Province have been brought 
about.” 


Forest Operations Commission—Investiga- 
toons Operating under the Forest Opera- 
tions Commission, the Fair Wage Officer 
carried on numerous investigations into work- 
ing conditions and rates of wages in the 
lumbering industry, a steady improvement in 
wages in this particular field being reported. 

In 1935, the report states that the wages of 
men engaged in forest operations was set by 
the Commission at $27 per month and board 
per individual operation. In 1936, the aver- 
age wage was set at $31 per month with a 
$27 minimum wage. In 1987, the average 
wage for each operation was set at $40 per 
month with a $34 minimum. 

In 1936, the minimum wage for stream 
driving was set at $2 per day with board while 
the rate of wage for booming and sorting was © 
20 cents per hour without board. In 1937, 
the rate of wage for stream driving was set. at 
an average of $3 per day with board while 
the wage for booming and sorting was 28 
cents per hour without board (when board 
was furnished the amount charged not to ex- 
ceed 50 cents per diay). 

Complaints covering 29 operators and in- 
volving 142 workers were investigated by the 
Fair Wage Officer. In this connection, pay- 
rolls were audited for 11 operations in re- 
spect of which complaints involving 66 work- 
ers had been received, and compliance with 
the regulations was found. In addition, the 
Officer secured voluntary adjustments of com- 
plaints covering 14 operations involving 48 
workers. Orders from the Commission were 
necessary to dispose of complaints concerning 
3 operations and affecting 27 employees. 
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REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON HOLIDAYS WITH PAY IN 
GREAT BRITAIN 


N March 1937, the Minister of Labour 

(Great Britain) appointed a committee 
under the chairmanship of Lord Amulree “to 
investigate the extent to which holidays with 
pay are given to employed workers and the 
possibility of extending the provision of such 
holidays by statutory enactment or otherwise 
and to make recommendations.” The Com- 
mittee invited evidence (in writing) from all 
persons and bodies interested in the subject. 
In the October 1937 issue of the Lasour Ga- 
ZETTE (page 1105) a review will be found of 
the evidence taken before the Committee at 
three of its early sittings. On page 370 of 
the April 1938 issue of the Lasour Gazerre 
reference is made to a report appearing in 
the British Ministry of Labour Gazette in 
which particulars were given concerning the 
payment of wages for annual holidays as pro- 
vided in collective agreements between orga- 
nizations of employers and workpeople in 
Great Britain. 

The British Ministry of Labour Gazette for 
May contains a review of the Committee’s 
unanimous report and recommendations. The 
following information has been extracted from 
that publication :— 

The introduction to the report gives an 
account of the proceedings which have taken 
place in Parliament on the subject, the devel- 
opment of holidays with pay and holidays in 
general, and the position in other countries. 
In Part I the Committee make an examina- 
tion of the available information with regard 
to the extent to which holidays with pay are 
given to employed workpeople, and estimate 
that some 73 millions, or a little over 40 ver 
cent, of the total of the 184 million persons 
in the employment field who are either manual 
workers, or non-manual workers not in receipt 
of more than £250 a year, are already pro- 
vided with annual consecutive holidays with 
pay in some form. 


In Part II of the report the Committee set 
out the arguments for and against legislation 
making it compulsory for all employers to 
provide holidays with pay and for and against 
a contributory scheme. Another question dis- 
cussed in the report is, whether it should be 
permissible to take other paid employment 
during a paid holiday. The view is taken 
that employment in an occupation other than 
that in which a person normally earns his 
living might be permitted. 

In Part III the Committee describe the 
nature of the problem as it emerges, and set 
out their conclusions. They state that they 
found little lack of understanding of the 


value of holidays with pay as a social measure, 
but the arguments directed against a statute 
rest upon considerations which are less obvious 
and less generally appreciated concerning in- 
dustrial relations and collective bargaining. 
The differences in the terms and conditions 
of employment in various industries are so 
great that any attempt to apply at once to 
all industries and trades one uniform rule 
would be likely to produce serious difficulties. 
Flexibility is the keynote to success, and col- 
lective bargaining should be left to settle as 
wide a sphere of the matters at issue as can 
be arranged. Legislation in regard to holi- 
days with pay would be intervention by Par- 
liament in one particular item of remunera- 
tion; and whatever was momentarily achieved 
by statute would have to be re-determined in 
its financial aspect in the ordinary wage nego- 
tiations in individual industries, except in so 
far as it was possible for workpeople to enjoy 
a greater proportion of the earnings of indi- 
vidual industries and to the extent to which 
productivity as a whole was increasing. It is 
pointed out that the case for a general enact- 
ment, imposing holidays with pay at once, 
rests on its financial side primarily on the 
assumption that industry as a whole has more 
to give to workpeople than the amount at 
present received in wages. For a fortnight’s 
holiday with pay extra remuneration might 
have to be available up to the extent of four 
per cent of the wages bill, but this extra 
charge would fall unequally owing to the great 
variation in wages costs in relation to costs of 
production in different industries. 


Social Aspect of Holidays 


Reference is made to the notion that holi- 
days with pay should be regarded as a social 
matter; that it be removed from the sphere 
of wage negotiations and accepted as a right 
to which an employee is successfully entitled 
by being employed. The Committee agree 
that if this were accepted there would be less 
likelihood of friction, and that over the whole 
of industry the cost of providing a week’s 
holiday with pay is relatively so small as to 
make it absorbable over a period under rising 
trade conditions, without industrial disloca- 
tion, if a period of re-adjustment were allowed. 
The acceptance of the principle would, how- 
ever, involve a measure of sacrifice, varying 
according to different industries, by the par- 
ties in industry other than labour; and it is 
a question how far the conditions necessary 
for such a step exist. The Committee did not 
find any general acceptance of the principle 
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among employers, except in industries where 
the proportion of wages costs to total costs 
of production is small. 


The Committee conclude that the time is 
opportune for more active steps to encourage 
the taking of holidays and that for the enjoy- 
ment of holidays it is necessary that money 
should be available to the employee at the 
tume of the holiday period. In cases where 
payment for holidays is inherent in the wages 
at present agreed upon, although holidays 
with pay are not actually given, and those 
wages are not susceptible of increase, the 
problem is one of re-arranging the wage pay- 
ments so that they are spread over the holiday 
period as well as the period of work. It is 
suggested that industry should be able largely 
- to solve the question on a voluntary basis if 
allowed a probationary period. The Com- 
mittee refer to the danger of hasty legislation 
and the possibility of industrial dislocation 
and reduced employment resulting from any 
action taken on this matter which would not 
leave industry the oportunity to adjust itself. 
They also point out that time should be 
available to organize holidays in a _ better 
manner than at present. 


Recommendations 


The recommendations of the Committee 
relate to employees covered by the compul- 
sory State insurance schemes, and are as 
follows: They strongly recommend that, in 
industries where holidays with pay are not 
already provided, an annual holiday with pay 
consisting of at least as many days as there 
are in a working week should be established 
without undue delay as part of the terms of 
the contract of employment. Every possible 
effort should be made to deal with the matter 
by voluntary arrangement, and a probationary 
period of two to three years is proposed before 
the introduction of general legislation. 


In industries where employment may be 
with many employers in the course of the year 
it may be necessary to introduce a card system 
so that the various employers can contribute 
to the employees’ holiday. It is recommended 
that where such a scheme is agreed upon the 
cost of administration should be borne by the 
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State and any legislation necessary to enable 
such schemes to operate should be intro- 
duced at an early date. 

Trade Boards and Agricultural Wages Com- 
mittees, and any other statutory bodies which 
may be set up for the regulation of minimum 
rates of wages, should be empowered to con- 
sider and determine whether the provision of 
a holiday with pay should be granted. Do- 
mestic staff in full time employment should 
be entitled to two weeks’ holiday with pay 
where the service has been for a year or 
more in one household. Legislation for these 
matters should be introduced at an early date. 

The Committee recommended that during 
the Parliamentary Session of 1940-41, legis- 
lation should be passed making provision for 
holidays with pay in industry generally. The 
precise nature of the legislation will depend 
upon the progress made by that date. In any 
such legislation the terms and conditions of 
holidays with pay should be left to the parties 
concerned; if necessary, arbitrators might be 
appointed by the parties concerned, or failing 
that, the Minister should refer the matter to 
a tribunal nominated by him. Any employer 
employing only one employee should not be 
subject to the general legislation. Nothing 
in any compulsory scheme should adversely 
affect any existing more favourable pro- 
visions for holidays with pay. 

The Ministry of Labour should give every 
encouragement for the spreading over of holi- 
days, and education authorities should try to 
arrange school holidays to fit in with indus- 
trial holidays. A branch of the Ministry of 
Labour should be set up to supervise the 
application and observance of the provisions 
of holidays with pay, to stimulate the “stag- 
gering” of holidays and to encourage the pro- 
vision of better accommodation. 

The Committee’s report stated that it would 
aid the spreading of the holiday months if the 
date of the Easter bank holiday were to be 
fixed. The position would be eased if the 
Easter bank holiday were taken on the first 
or second Monday after the beginning of the 
Summer Time, or if the Easter Act, 1928, which 
sought to fix Easter as the first Sunday after 
the second Saturday in April, were to become 
operative. 





REPORT OF BRITISH MINISTRY OF LABOUR FOR 1937 


ap BP annual report of the British Ministry 
of Labour, outlining the work carried on 
during 1937, was published recently. As 
reviewed in the May issue of the British 
Ministry of Labour Gazette, its main sections 
deal respectively with employment, and unem- 


ployment insurance; training and instructional 
centres; and welfare schemes for the unem- 
ployed; industrial relations; work of the 
employment agencies; etc. 

Employment—In a general review of the 
state of employment during the year, it is 
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stated that the year 1937 repeated, in its three 
main features, the experience of 1936. There 
was a large expansion of the numbers available 
for employment; a large increase occurred 
in the numbers actually in employment, which 
reached the highest total yet recorded; and a 
considerable reduction took place in the 
average amount of unemployment. Excluding 
_ juveniles under 16 years of age, and persons 
insured under the agricultural scheme, the 
total number of insured persons in the 
industrial field reached a total of 13,400,000, 
an increase of 350,000 over the year 1936. The 
increase was particularly marked in the case of 
boys and girls aged 16-17. The average level 
of the numbers in employment during the 
year was considerably over half-a-million 
higher than in 1936. The average level of 
unemployment was over a quarter-million less 
than in 1986, and the average rate of unem- 
ployment fell from 12-9 per cent in 1936 to 
10-6 per cent in 1937, this percentage being 
the lowest annual average recorded since 1929. 

The Report gives separate figures relating 
to agricultural workers; a total of 663,000 
persons aged 16-64 were insured under the 
agricultural unemployment insurance scheme, 
and their rate of unemployment, which 
averaged 44 per cent, compared very favour- 
ably with that in other branches of industry. 

The Special Areas shared in the general 
improvement in employment, accounting for 
99,000 out of a total increase of 689,000 insured 
persons in employment between June, 1936, 
and June, 1937. At 31st December, 1937,:the 
commitments of the Special Areas Commis- 
sioners were £13,644,000 in England and Wales, 
and £3,355,000 in Scotland. 


The Work of the Exchanges as Employment 
Agencies—The exchanges continued to exper- 
ience difficulty in meeting the demands of 
employers for certain types of skilled workers 
owing to the lack of qualified applicants on 
the registers, but the proportion of employers’ 
requirements which were met during the year 
diminished only slightly. The number of 
vacancies notified in 1937 was 3,140,024, an 
increase of 37,266 over the previous year, while 
the number of vacancies filled increased by 
765 to 2,624,978. The latter total represents 
83-6 per cent of the vacancies notified, com- 
pared with a corresponding percentage of 84:6 
in 1936. The increases in the number of 
vacancies notified and filled were smaller than 
those in 1936, due mainly to the more regular 
employment conditions. 


Training and Instructional Centres, and 
Welfare Schemes for the Unemployed—The 
number of places available at Government 
Training Centres increased during the year 
from 6,255 to 7,603. Two new centres were 
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opened at Southampton and Leeds. Four 
centres, with a total of over 2,000 places, were 
reserved for soldiers under the scheme, which 
came into force in November, for training 
serving soldiers during the last six months of 
their colour service. During the year 16,000 
men were admitted to the centres, anc, out 
of 10,761 men who completed training in 1937, 
10,424 entered employment. 

Twenty-four residential Instruction Centres 
were open at the end of 1937, with accommoda- 
tion for 4,500 men; in addition 8 summer 
camps were held in 1937. Nearly 21,000 men 
were admitted to instructional courses at these 
centres (including camps) during the year. 

Assistance by various other means was 
rendered in training unemployed workers, 
either by the provision of special courses (e.g., 
for hotel workers and domestic servants) or by 
grants to outside imstitutions engaged in such 
work. For the financial year 1937-388 a grant 
of £110,000 was made to the National Council 
of Social Service towards the cost of occupa- 
tional courses for the unemployed provided 
by the Council. 


Boys and Guirls—During the year there was 
an improvement in juvenile employment in 
practically all areas and an increase in the 
number of areas affected by a shortage of 
juvenile labour. Post-war changes in the birth 
rate caused a further rise of 91,000 in the 
estimated number of boys and girls aged 14-17 
available for employment but in the 14-15 age 
group there was a decline of 56,000. The 
average monthly live register of unemployed 
juveniles under 18 years of age was 83,549 
(40,105 boys and 48,444 girls), or 22,366 less 
than in 19386. 


Unemployment Insurance and Unemploy- 
ment <Assistance—In an appendix to the 
Report a list is given of the Regulations and 
Orders relating to Unemployment Insurance 
and of Acts and Rules relating to Unemploy- 
ment Assistance passed or made during 1937. 

During the year private gardeners number- 
ing over 100,000 persons were brought within 
the scope of the agricultural scheme, and steps 
were taken which extended unemployment 
insurance to various additional classes under 
both schemes as from 4th April, 1938. 


The “waiting period” for the receipt of 
benefit was reduced from 6 days to 3 days, 
and the provisions governing the grant of 
“additional days” to claimants with good 
employment records were made more gener- 
ous, both alterations operating under the 
general scheme. 

As regards the finance of the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Schemes, in 1937 the income 
on the general account was £64,967,000, being 
£740,000 less than 1986. The decrease was 
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due to the operation throughout the year of 
the reduced rates of contribution introduced in 
July, 19386, though the effect of this was offset 
by increases due to (1) growth of insured 
population, (2) decline in unemployment and 
(3) income from investments. Expenditure 
totalled £48,565,000 compared with £48,180,000 
in 19386. The decrease is mainly due to the 
decline in unemployment. The receipts of 
the Agricultural Scheme totalled £1,878,000 
and the expenditure £700,000. The report 
covers the first complete year for persons 
insured under the original agricultural scheme. 


Industrial Relations (Conciliation and 
Arbitration) —The Report states that the 
continued improvement in the industrial 


position and the rising cost of living again 
stimulated widespread movements for higher 
wages and improved conditions of employ- 
ment. Some of the negotiations tested the 
existing joint machinery to the full; but the 
considerable adjustments effected by agree- 
ment, and the few instances of breakdown, 
testified to the effectiveness of the constitu- 
tional methods of settlement based on agree- 
ments between employers’ and workpeople’s 
organizations. 

In the retail distributive trades, joint com- 
mittees, representing organizations of employ- 


Elimination of ‘** Redundant 


The first annual report of the Spindles 
Board (Great Britain) established under the 
Cotton Spinning Industry Act, 1936, has been 
issued recently. The purpose for which this 
Board was appointed “was to purchase and to 
put out of use cotton spinning mills and 
machinery in order to reduce the redundancy 
existing in the spinning section of the cotton 
industry.” 

In carrying out this objective the Board 
was given no pre-emptive rights and all pur- 
chases were to be the result of voluntary 
negotiation. ‘The method of procedure was 
explained in the Board’s report as follows: 


“To provide funds for the losses inevitable 
upon transactions of this kind and also for our 
general expenses we were required to impose 
a levy upon the owners of all cotton spinning 
mills in Great Britain coming within the Act 
and, as our purchases were to be concentrated 
within two (orthree) years whereas the levy 
was to be spread over a period up to 15 years, 
we were given powers to borrow money by the 
issue of debenture stock, the whole of which 
was to be redeemed within the period during 
which levy could be imposed. To enable us 
to commence our operations forthwith and to 
borrow money before any levy could be 
collected or the proceeds of such levy be 
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ers and workpeople, were set up to formulate 
proposals for regulation of wages and working 
conditions. 

The question of legislation as a means of 
enforcing wage standards received considerable 
attention, as a result of the success of the 
experiment in the cotton manufacturing 
industry and of the Report of the Committee 
on the Regulation of Wages and Conditions 
in the Road Haulage Industry. 

The Report reviews the position of indus- 
trial relations in 1987 with regard to holidays 
with pay, hours of work agreements, conditions 
in the baking trade, revised wages of cotton 
weavers, conditions in the road _ haulage 
industry, the fair wages clause in government 
contracts, courts of inquiry, the Railway Staff 
National Tribunal, Whitley Councils, the 
Industrial Court and the Civil Service 
Arbitration Tribunal. 

The Industrial Court issued 20 awards during 
the year and the Civil Service Arbitration 
Tribunal, 15. In addition, six cases were 
referred by the Department to single arbitra- 
tors; and officers of the Department were 
directly associated with 66 conciliation settle- 
ments of disputes, of which 56 were industrial, 
and ten were cases under the Road Traffic 
Acts. 


Coiton Mills in Great Britain 


accurately estimated, the Government gave 
certain financial guarantees which enabled the 
Bankers Industrial Development Company 
Limited to obtain from a number of Banks an 
undertaking to lend to us up to two million 
pounds at a low rate of interest.” 

In its conclusions the Board expressed the 
necessity for elimingtion of idle mills as 
follows: 

“The greater part of our purchases has con- 
sisted of stopped mills. We would point out 
that the scheme we have to administer is only 
one step towards putting the cotton spinning 
industry into a satisfactory condition and that 
should a point be reached at which the 
majority of mills now running can be operated 
at a profit the tendency would have been for 
some of the stopped mills to be restarted and, 
by a disproportionate increase in productive 
capacity, to weaken the market and to prevent 
concentration of production in a smaller num- 
ber of units. As the industry advanced further 
along the road to prosperity the process of 
reopening more and more mills would have 
acted as a constant drag on its progress. If 
this was to be avoided it was necessary that 
idle mills should be cleared out of the way 
so that there should be no lurking menace left 
which might interfere with the progress of the 
industry’s prosperity at a later stage. 
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SURVEY OF WORLD SOCIAL-ECONOMIC SITUATION 


Annual Report of Director of International Labour Office 


R. Harold Butler, Director of the Inter- 

national Labour Office, has sent to all 
the Governments of States Members his an- 
nual Report to the Twenty-fourth Session of 
‘the International Labour Conference. 

In it he notes, first of all, that the summer 
of the year 1987 “marked the summit of the 
‘boom of the thirties.” The indices of world 
industrial production exceeded the figures for 
1929, “whose fabulous prosperity had become 
a distant mirage.” The decline in world unem- 
ployment, the increase in international trade 
and all other indices show a similar trend. 
That “the boom of the thirties” should have 
reached such considerable dimensions in spite 
of all the political obstacles in its way is 
“a remarkable testimony alike to the tena- 
cious optimism of humanity and to the un- 
fathomed possibilities of economic expansion 
which lie at its door.” 

This advance has not, however, been evenly 
distributed among the principal industrial 
countries: certain of them benefited con- 
siderably, while others hardly emerged from 
the shades of depression. Moreover, the boom 
itself had always led a suspect existence, be- 
cause of the rdle played in it by the “mad 
race in armaments.” It is impossible to 
estimate accurately how far the wave of in- 
dustrial and commercial activity was due to 
the abnormal activity of war industries, as 
information is scanty. Mr. Butler adds: 

“What is certain, however, is that genuine 
prosperity might have been more abundant and 
its prospects of endurance greater, had not an 
excessive portion of the national wealth of 
almost every country been diverted to war 


equipment.” 

The Director of the International Labour 
Office then shows that, in spite of all the 
national experiments, no matter how success- 
ful, a high standard of living cannot be realized 
by national effort alone. 

“Peace as well as prosperity is dependent in 
large part on international trade. For countries 
with a large and rich territory at their disposal, 
trade with other nations is none the less necess- 


ary to maintain their standard of life or to 
raise it still further.” 


But, as the charts in the Report show, 1937 
“was not a year of unalloyed prosperity.” And 
“if the record were carried into the first few 
months of 1938 the turn in the economic tide 
would be still more clearly shown.” Among 
the untoward developments which became 
evident in the spring and summer of last year, 
the Director notes, in certain countries: a de- 
cline on the stock exchanges; a rise in whole- 
sale prices, involving an increase in the cost 


of living; and a fall in the prices of a number 
of raw materials, which had been forced to 
unduly high levels by speculation. Never- 
theless, despite a sharp recession in industrial 
activity in the United States, and a marked 
reduction in its imports from other countries, 
the effects on the rest of the world have thus 
far been comparatively slight. Therefore, 
from a purely economic point of view, Mr. 
Butler believes that there would seem to be 
no obvious reason for pessimism, 


Menace of War 


However, at the end of this chapter of his 
Report, which he has headed “Prosperity re- 
gained—and lost?”, he says that it would be 
foolish to regard the present situation with 
any kind of optimism. 

“Indeed, by some readers of this Report, the 
cheerful passages describing the remarkable 
economic and social achievements of the past 
few years and the hopeful projects for a better 
future may be suspected of bitter irony. With 
war blazing in the Far East and in Spain, with 
Europe once more an armed camp, with the 
fear of war obsessing the public mind every- 
where, all thoughts and plans of social progress 
may well seem more appropriate to some other 
planet. No secret of intense warlike prepara- 
tions is made in a large number of countries. 
Progressively the whole national life and the 
activity of every individual is being subord- 
inated to the requirements of the State in the 
event of conflict. Every country which feels 
itself menaced and insecure is perforce driven 
along the same road. Individual freedom and, 
economic expansion are more and more cramped 
and distorted by the over-riding necessity of 
national preparedness. What was last year a. 
darkening shadow now threatens to blot out 
the light from the whole earth. As will be seen 
in subsequent chapters, war is already invading 
the social field. It has already ‘blocked some 
of the main avenues of advance, and may soon 
begin to sap the social edifice which this genera- 
tion has raised. Should another general war 
break out, a total collapse is practically certain.” 

After his survey of the general situation, 
which affords ample evidence of the consider- 
able degree of prosperity which has now 
been regained, the Director of the Interna- 
tional Labour Office sums up the “social 
balance” of the past year, which gives a 


sense of positive achievement. 


Improvement in Wages 


“Judged by the first and most important 
test, the state of employment, there is no 
doubt that in most countries the industrial 
worker was in a far better position in 1937 
than at any time since 1929. The index 
compiled by the International Labour Office 
for the world as a whole shows that unem- 
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ployment was just above the 1929 level.” 
Except in Germany, the general increase of 
prosperity has brought with it a general 
improvement in wages. The development and 
the extension of social insurance are success- 
fully continuing. Other signs of progress are 
found in the wider definitions of decent hous- 
ing and nutrition for workers. 

“Tf it were possible,” says Mr. Butler, “to 
isolate social phenomena and to consider them 
in complete abstraction from the economic 
and political conditions by which they are 
largely determined, it would be possible to 
say that on the whole considerable strides 
have been made in the last few years. Un- 
fortunately, under existing economic and politi- 
cal. circumstances the advances made cannot 
be regarded as secure or permanent. Only 
when suitable political and economic condi- 
tions are restored can they be properly con- 
solidated. For it cannot be too often re- 
peated that without real economic prosperity 
no lasting social progress is possible and that 
without real peace between nations, economic 
prosperity is largely illusory and precarious.” 


Maintenance of Employment 


In his analysis of employment, the director 
considered it reassuring that the discussion of 
measures to maintain the volume of employ- 
ment in times of depression has continued to 
attract a great deal of attention. He also 
regarded as significant that, in spite of the 
high level of prosperity which the country 
now enjoys, the Government of Sweden has 
continued its systematic effort to frame plans 
for meeting the next depression 
In this respect, the director observes: 


“In view of the success achieved by the 
Swedish Government in dealing with the 
last depression, this endeavour to prepare 
in good time for meeting any further reces- 
sion is a matter of great general interest. 
So far, no other country has taken similar 
measures on a comprehensive scale, but it can 
hardly be denied that one of the principal 
lessons of the recent slump has been the 
value of public expenditure wisely applied 
as a means of reviving business activity. It 
is therefore particularly timely that the In- 
ternational Labour Organization should have 
made a first step towards establishing inter- 
national co-operation in the matter of public 
works. In accordance with the recommenda- 
tions and the resolution adopted by last 
year’s Conference, the Governing Body has 
decided to set up an International Public 
Works Committee. Governments have now 
been consulted as to their willingness to par- 
ticipate in a preliminary meeting of the Com- 
mittee and to supply information concerning 
public works in accordance with a uniform 
plan to be drawn up by the (Committee. 
Favourable replies have already been received 
from South Africa, Belgium, Canada, Czecho- 
slovakia, Egypt, Estonia, France, Great 
Britain, Luxemburg, Norway, Poland, Ru- 
mania, Sweden, Switzerland, the United States 
and Yugoslavia.” 


Progress of Unemployment Insurance 
Dealing with the progress made in providing 
against the effects of future depressions, the 


director notes that “unemployment insurance 
continues to make steady headway in the 
world.” He outlined this progress in various 
countries as follows: 


“In the United States the Social Security 
program has reached the stage of practical 
fulfilment. Every State in the Union together 
with Alaska, Hawaii and the District of 
Columbia now has an unemployment compensa- 
tion scheme in force. In Wisconsin payments 
had already begun in 1937. In 29 States benefit 
payments are due to commence during the 
present year and in 21 others they will 
commence in 1939. It must not be forgotten 
that to all intents and purposes the United 
States system consists of 51 separate schemes, 
many of them covering a territory as extensive 
as one of the larger European countries. The 
initial work of organization both in the Social 
Security Board at Washington and in the 
various States has been enormous, and the 
difficulties have not yet been fully overcome. 
But in spite of all the initial difficulties in its 
path this gigantic social enterprise is being 
steadily carried through to success. 

“In South Africa an Act providing for 
unemployment insurance in certain industries 
came into force on January 1, 1938. In 
Australia the Commonwealth Government 
invited an expert from the British Ministry 
of Labour (Mr. G. H. Ince) to help them in 
preparing an unemployment insurance scheme 
for the Commonwealth. Negotiations have been 
taking place with respresentatives of the States 
with a view to putting his recommendations 
into effect. In Belgium Mr. Henri Fuss, Royal 
Commissioner for the Study of the Unemploy- 
ment Problem, has presented two reports on 
the subject and has prepared a Bill which is 
now under consideration by the Government. 

“In Canada the Dominion Government has 
proposed an amendment to the British North 
America Act which would bring unemployment 
insurance within Dominion jurisdiction and 
has asked the provinces for their observations 
on it. Six of the nine provinces agreed 
immediately, but three provinces—Alberta, New 
Brunswick and Quebec—have raised serious 
objections. In preparing its scheme _ the 
Dominion Government called upon the Inter- 
national Labour Office for assistance. Mr. D. 
C. Tait was accordingly sent to Canada and 
took part in the preparation of a Bill for 
submission to Parliament as soon as _ the 
constitutional question is settled. 

“In Norway a Bill providing for compulsory 
unemployment insurance was presented to the 
Storting in March, 1937, but does not appear 
to have been adopted. In Great Britain the 
scope of the scheme has been slightly widened 
by bringing in groups of workers who had 
previously been excluded.” 


Hours of Labour 


The important question of the reduction of 
hours of work is the subject of a special 
chapter in the Report of the Director of the 
International Labour Office. It is well known 
that the generalization of this reform is one 
of the chief items on the agenda of this year’s 
International Labour Conference, which will 
have before it a_ particularly complete 
documentation on the question. Mr. Butler 
shows how the reduction of hours of work, 
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which began as an emergency measure to 
combat the disastrous social consequences of 
the slump, has now come to be regarded as 
the next phase in the evolution of social 
progress. 

In actual fact, he remarks, there has not 
been as overwhelming a landslide towards the 
40-hour week as there was towards the 48-hour 
week in 1919. Indeed, in 1937 the tendency 
was towards extending rather than curtailing 
the actual number of hours worked. Hours 
of work have been lengthened in countries 
actually at war and also in certain countries 
where armament or rearmament is being driven 
forward at high pressure. Thus “hours of 
work have been lengthened in two countries 
actually at war—Japan and Spain”... and 
longer hours have also been resorted to “in 
countries where preparedness for war now 
overshadows all other considerations.” 


The Director of the International Labour 
Office also shows the essential characteristics 
of the application of the 40-hour week in the 
countries which have adopted this measure, 
and pays particular attention to the “French 
experience.” 


The conclusion is clear from this survey that 
the tendency towards shorter hours continues, 
though checked through certain transitory 
circumstances. The problem remains, and its 
solution will be more urgent than ever when 
the armaments race inevitably slows down. 


Progress of I. L. O. 


In the next part of his Report, Mr. Butler 
deals more directly with the activity and pro- 
gress of the International Labour Organization. 


“It would be idle to deny,” he writes, 
“that the developments of the past two 
years have caused a good deal of disaffec- 
tion towards international political institu- 
tions among those of short sight and little 
faith. The reversion to purely nationalistic 
modes of thinking in the realm of politics 
might have been expected to produce a 
similar decline of international co-operation 
in the social and economic spheres. Yet it 
may be said with some confidence that 
despite the departure of Italy, regrettable 
though it be, there are no signs of weaken- 
ing in the International Labour Organiza- 
tion. Its stock stands high. Its member- 
ship is as representative and powerful as it 
was five years ago. In every one of the 
five continents its reputation and its influence 
are as great now as then.” 


Re-Distribution of Economic Power 


The Director of the International Labour 
Office draws attention to an important change 
in the history of the International Labour 
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Organization which the events of the last five 
years clearly denote. This is, that it is more 
and more evident that there has been a re- 
distribution of economic power in the world. 
Europe has lost part of its former economic 
preponderance to extra-European countries. 
This shifting balance of power has been pro- 
gressively reflected in the constitution and 
activities of the International Labour Organ- 
ization. Its centre of gravity is slowly being 
displaced. Mr. Butler stresses, in particular, 
the growing importance of the Far East from 
the industrial point of view and the new prob- 
lems continually arising therefrom. Such 
developments open larger horizons to the 
Organization, and are calculated to quicken 
rather than slacken its rhythm. “A new period 
of intense and varied activity is opening out 
before the Organization,’ concludes Mr. 


Butler. 

“Its purview is no longer confined to the 
technical problems of industrial regulation, 
which it inherited from the International Asso- 
ciation for Labour Legislation. Its horizon 
embraces all those wider questions which are 
inherent in the vast problems of stabilizing 
employment and lifting the standard of life to 
more civilized levels everywhere. These prob- 
lems are squarely attributed to the jurisdiction 
of the Organization by its Constitution. They 
are of the essence of its existence. In the 
future its work may not be cast in the same 
conventional moulds. Its Constitution may 
have to be adapted to meet new circumstances 
as they arise. Its centre of gravity will become 
more world-wide as time goes on. It may some 
day acquire the universality which it has never 
yet entirely achieved. But whatever its vicissi- 
tudes, its future is assured as long as civilization 
based on the economic dependence between 
nations and a common aspiration to improve 
the lot of the great masses of mankind endures.” 





“Discusston of Industrial Accidents and Dis- 
eases” is the title of a bulletin (No. 17) pub- 
lished by the United States Department of 
Labor, Division of Labor Standards. The 
bulletin constitutes a report of the proceedings 
of the 1937 convention of the International 
Association of Industrial Accident Boards and 
Commissions, and may be obtained from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington, 
D.C., the price being 25 cents per copy. 





The United States Security Board has issued 
an “Analysis of State Unemployment Com- 
pensation Laws” as at January 1, 1937. The 
analysis contains only the most significant pro- 
visions of State Unemployment Compensation 
laws as interpreted by rules and regulations 
made by the State agencies administering 
them. It includes applicable provisions from 
other State labour laws, such as those dealing 
with public employment offices and the ad- 
ministration of labour legislation. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN CANADA, APRIL, 1938 


HE following information as to the em- 
ployment situation in Canada is based 
upon reports from the following sources:— 
(1) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
recelves reports each month from mest of the 
larger employers of labour throughout Canada 
in all industries except agriculture, fishing, 
hunting and highly specialized business, the 
returns being from firms employing fifteen 
workers or more. The number of firms so 
reporting on May 1 was 10,551, the employees 
on their payrolls numbering 1,024,702 persons. 
(2) The Department of Labour receives 
reports from local trade unions throughout 
Canada, showing the number of their members 
who were unemployed in the period under 
review. The number of unions reporting for 
April was 1,917, having an aggregate member- 
ship of 220,696 persons, 12-8 per cent of 
whom were without employment on May 1. 


It should be understood that the report on 
the number of unemployed workers refers only 
to organized labour, definite figures not being 
available as to the number of unorganized 
workers who were without employment during 
the period reviewed. 


(3) The Department of Labour receives 
reports from 70 centres in which the Employ- 
ment Service of Canada is situated, showing 
the number of applications for work, the 
existing vacancies and the number of work- 
people placed in positions. 


(4) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
receives each month detailed statistics from 
58 cities throughout Canada showing the value 
of permits granted during the period for 
various classes of building construction, these 
figures indicating the degree of activity pre- 
vailing in the building trades. 


(1) The Employment Situation at the Beginning of May, 1938, 
As Reported by Employers 


Data tabulated by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics from 10,551 firms showed a con- 
siderable increase in the employment they 
afforded at the beginning of May, their staffs 
aggregating 1,024,702 persons, or 23,500 more 
than in the preceding month. Reflecting this 
advance, the crude index, based on the 1926 
average as 100, rose from 105-0 at April 1 to 
107-4 at the date under review, when it was 
higher than at May 1 in any other year since 
1930. The general expansion reported at the 
latest date was not so pronounced as that 
noted at the same date in 1987, but rather 
exceeded the average gain recorded at May 1 
in the years since 1928, so that the index, 
when corrected for seasonal influences, rose 
slightly from 111-2 in the preceding month 
to 111-5 at the beginning of May. 


The unadjusted indexes at May 1 in recent 


years are as follows:—1938, 107°4; 1937, 
106-3; 1936, 99-5; 1935, 95-2; 1934, 92-0; 
19383, 77°6; 1932, 87-5;> 1981, 102*2; 1980, 
111-4; 1929, 116-2; 1928, 106-8; and 1927, 


101-8. 


Manufacturing as a whole reported a small, 
contra-seasonal decline at the date under re- 
view, mainly in pulp and paper, textile, 
tobacco and iron and steel plants. On the 
other hand, the food, lumber, chemical, clay, 
glass and stone, oil refining, electric light and 
power, non-ferrous metal and some other 
divisions indicated decided improvement. 
Logging and coal-mining showed seasonal cur- 
tailment, that in the former being on a large 


scale. No general change occurred in com- 
munications, while services, trade, transporta- 
tion and construction afforded considerably 
more employment, the gains exceeding the 
average at May 1 in earlier years of the 
record. The fact that the date of the en- 
quiry fell at the week-end no doubt accounted 
for part of the substantial advance in trade. 


A. brief review of the situation at May 1, 
1937, shows that the 10,089 firms then co- 
month. With the exception of logging and 
compared with 979,319 in the preceding 
month. With the ex ception of logging and 
coal-mining, practically all industrial groups 
had then reported substantial improvement. 


Employment by Economic Areas. 


Heightened activity was reported in each 
of the five economic areas, the gains since 
the preceding month ranging from 0-3 per 
cent in Ontario to 4:8 per cent in British 
Columbia. In Quebec, the level of employ- 
ment was higher than at May 1 im any other 
year for which data are available; in the 
Maritime Provinces, Ontario and _ British 
Columbia, industrial activity was rather lower 
than at that date in 1937, but greater than 
at May 1 in any of the preceding six years, 
while the index for the Prairies was slightly 
below that at the beginning of May in 1937 
or 1936, but higher than in 1932-1935. 


Maritime Provinces—Employment in the 
Maritime Provinces showed an advance which 
exceeded the average gain at May 1 in pre- 
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-ceding years since 1920, but was smaller than 
that noted in the early spring of 1937. The 
index, at 107-3, was over three points lower 
than at May 1 of last year, but was higher 
‘than at the same date in the period 1931-1936. 
Seven hundred and sixty-two firms reported 
78,210 employees, or -2,618 more than in their 
last return. Activity was curtailed in pulp 
and paper and iron and steel plants and in 
transportation and railway construction and 
maintenance, the losses in the last two being 
seasonal. On the other hand, fish-preserving 
and chemical factories, logging, trade, build- 
ing and highway construction showed improve- 
ment. 
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food, beverage, chemical, iron and steel, non- 
ferrous metal and some other factories. being 


largely offset by losses in the’ leather, pulp 


and paper, textile and tobacco. divisions. 
Logging camps continued to release consider- 
able numbers of men, and the mining of non- 


‘metallic minerals: was also rather slacker. On 
the other hand, transportation, construction, 
‘services and trade afforded.more employment, 


the gains in transportation and construction 
being pronounced. Employment was brisker 
than at the beginning of May of last year, 
when 2,409 firms had reported 292,764 em- 
ployees, or 8,515 more than in the preceding 
month. 


~ EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS REPORTED BY. EMPLOYERS 


Notge.—The curve is based on the number of employees at work on the first day of the month 
as indicated by the firms reporting, in comparison with the average number of employees 
they reported during the calendar year 1926 ag 100. 
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1 Peas i936 
Quebec—A favourable movement was indi- 
eated in Quebec, according to 2,540 employers 
of 314201 men and women as_ against 
299,732 in the preceding month; this increase 
of 14,469 was larger than that noted at May 
1, 1937, also exceeding the average gain at 


the same date in the last seventeen years. * 


Little change on the whole took place in 
manufacturing, additions to staffs in lumber, 
59089—5 
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Ontario —The general trend was moderately 
upward in Ontario, but the indicated increase 
was decidedly less-than-average, according to 
the experience of the years since 1920. Cur- 
tailment was noted in manufacturing, logging 
and mining, while there were gains in trans- 
portation, “constriction “and trade. In the 
manufacturing group, there was improvement 
in lumber, food electric current, chemical, 
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clay, glass and stone and some other classes, 
but pulp and paper, textile, tobacco and iron 
and steel plants reported considerable de- 
clines. The working forces of the 4,645 co- 
operating establishments included 428,351 
men and women, compared with 427,019 at 
April 1. Employment at May 1, 1937, had 
shown an advance of over two per cent and 
the index then, at 111-2, was slightly higher 
than at the latest date, when it stood at 
109:9. The 4,466 employers from which in- 
formation was tabulated for the same date 
in 1937 had reported a combined staff of 
432,624. 


Prairie Provinces—Manufacturing, trans- 
portation, construction and trade showed 
heightened activity, the greatest additions 
being in railway construction; in the group 
of factory employment, a substantial part of 
the increase took place in the oil-refining, 
clay, glass and stone and food divisions. On 
the other hand, coal-mining and logging were 
seasonally slacker. Statements were compiled 
from 1,506 firms in the Prairie Provinces 


whose working forces rose from 113,630 persons 
at the beginning of April to 116,450 at May 
1. This advance was not so pronounced as 
that recorded at the same date in 1937, and 
was also smaller than the average gain noted 
at the beginning of May in the years since 
1920. The index, standing at 91-5, was slightly 
lower than that of 93-2 at the corresponding 
date of last year; statistics had then been 
received from 1,453 establishments with 118,731 
employees. 


British Columbia.—The situation in British 
Columbia showed improvement at the 
beginning of May, but this was on a scale 
below the average as indicated in the ex- 
perience of the last seventeen years. The in- 
dex stood at 102-8, compared with 103-4 at 
May 1, 1937; these indexes were higher than 
at the same date in other years since 1930. 
An aggregate payroll of 87,490 persons was 
reported by the 1,098 employers furnishing 
data, who had 85,229 on their staffs at April 
1, 1938. Logging, mining, transportation, rail- 
way construction and maintenance, trade and 


Tastes I.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY ECONOMIC AREAS 


(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 
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Norg.—The ‘Relative Weight”, as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated areas, to the total 
number of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review, 
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manufacturing showed improvement; within 
the last-named, the greatest gains took place 
in lumber factories. For May 1, 1937, 1,064 
employers had reported 87,540 workers, as 
compared with 82,542 in the preceding month. 

Table I gives index numbers by economic 
areas. 


Employment by Cities 


Improvement was. shown in seven of the 
eight cities for which separate tabulations 
are made; firms in Quebec City, Montreal, 
Toronto, Ottawa, Hamilton, Winnipeg and 
Vancouver reported heightened activity, while 
no general change occurred in Windsor. 
The largest gains were in Montreal. A com- 
parison with the figures for last year shows 
a higher level of employment in Montreal, 
Quebec and Vancouver, while in the remain- 
ing centres the situation at May 1, 1938, was 
not so favourable as at that date in 1937. 

Montreal—Manufacturing, transportation, 
construction, services and trade recorded ad- 
vances in Montreal, those in the two groups 


first-named being extensive. Within the 
manufacturing division, considerable additions 
to staffs were made in food and iron and steel 
factories. The 1,459 co-operating employers 
reported 157,510 persons on their payrolls, 
compared with 151,567 at April 1. This 
increase exceeded the average gain at the 
beginning of May in preceding years for 
which statistics are available. The level of 
employment was higher than at May 1, 1937, 
when the general expansion indicated by 
1,395 establishments had been somewhat more 
pronounced; they then employed 151,781 men 
and women. 

Quebec.—Statements were tabulated from 
179 firms with 13,887 employees, as against 
13,428 at April 1. Most of the improvement 
took place in shipping and construction, but 
services and trade were also more active, 
while manufacturing on the whole was quieter. 
The increase involved rather fewer workers 
than that recorded at the corresponding date 
in 1937, when the index was, however, some 
six points lower. The 176 employers furnish- 


TABLE II.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PRINCIPAL CITIES 


(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 
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Avigd Vos. Uses «oes 105-2 108-6 
Septal. ccceteascociest 107-6 110-0 
OGURA Lees cc dct esis ob 107-4 107-2 
INOVi 1S cae ee oe sien ot 106-4 103-8 
Deed Li. et ievewoess 104-3 99-3 
Jan. 1, 1938....... 99-0 100-0 
Feb. 1...... Said slowest 97-5 97-9 
Mar. te S83 eevosee 98-5 99-7 
April Veoaste MRD Saja%es 100-6 100-4 

BVA Levctacis Rca sess sie 104-5 103-8 
Relative Weight of 

Employment Pi 

Cities as at May 1 

TIGR Se tee Sev anes are | 15-4 1-4 13-0 








Ottawa Hamilton Windsor Winnipeg | Vancouver 
90-7 82-6 
88-3 79°5 
84-9 88°5 
87-4 90-0 
94-9 101-1 
99-5 101-4 

108-7 104-8 
110-9 109-9 
105-7 110-8 
97-1 104-6 
86-1 87-6 
77-0 79-2 
81-2 85-9 
85-5 93-4 
87-3 101-9 
92-4 105-3 
89-4 104-7 
90-8 103-8 
91-6 104-4 
93-5 105-6 
96-5 110-8 
99-2 114-8 
97-6 117-3 
98-8 119-6 
97°6 117-9 
98-0 115-0 
95-4 109-5 
92-0 108-4 
89-3 105-3 
89-6 104-2 
89-6 104-6 
91-6 105-9 
1-3 3-3 2-0 3-8 3°3 





Norg.—The “Relative Weight”, as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated city, to the total 
pumber of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. 
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ing data had then had 13,033 workers on their 
payrolls. . 

Toronto—Transportation, construction and 
maintenance and trade reported increases in 
personnel in Toronto, while there was a 
falling-off in manufacturing; in this division, 
vegetable food, textile and iron and_ steel 
plants were slacker. According to informa- 
tion furnished by 1,581 concerns in Toronto, 
their staffs aggregated 132,737 persons, as com- 
pared with 132,323 at April 1. This increase 
was smaller than that indicated at May 1 of 
last year, and was also below the average gain 
at the same date in the sixteen previous years 
for which data for Toronto are available. 
Employment was in slightly less volume than 
at the beginning of May last year, when 
statistics had been received from 1,524 estab- 
lishments employing 133,499 assistants, or 1,991 
more than in the preceding month; the index 
then stood at 107-4, compared with 106°3 at the 
latest date. 
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Ottawa—Construction, manufacturing and 
trade registered moderate improvement in 
Ottawa; 200 employers reported payrolls 
aggregating 13,581, compared with 13,362 in 
the preceding month. The: general increase 
in this city was on a smaller scale than that 
noted at the beginning of May in 1937, and 
the index then stood at 106-6, compared with 
103-0 at the date under review. For the 
former, 198 firms had made returns, showing 
staffs numbering 13,982, or 610 more than 
at April 1, 1937. 

Hamilton—A combined working force of 
34,282 was employed by the 297 co-operating 
establishments, as against 33,755 at April 1. 
Manufacturing was brisker, and trade, trans- 
portation, construction and services also 
showed some improvement. Industrial activ- 
ity in Hamilton was at a rather lower level 
than in the same month of last year; a 
greater advance had then been indicated by 
290 employers, who reported 36,085 persons 
on their paylists. 


Taste III.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES. 


(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 








rari | a | a | | ee | | | 





All 
—— Tndus- Manf. Log 
tries 
May 1, 85-1 86-8 90-1 
May 1, 84-3 85-5 66-8 
May 1, 92-5 97-9 86-2 
May 1, 92-9 94-9 98-1 
May 1, 91-9 93-7 85-6 
May 1, 95-4 98-8 72-7 
May 1, 101-8 103-9 82-8 
May 1, 106-8 109-0 78-5 
May 1, 116-2 119-8 75:8 
May 1, 111-4 112-4 63-5 
May 1, 102-2 100-7 55-9 
May 1, 87-5 85-8 32-5 
May 1, 77°6 76°8 35-1 
May 1, 92-0 90-2 80-5 
ESV ML NLOD OI gts. ce eee 95-2 95-6 93-9 
Rey ele mL ODO sg gins ssc sds 99-5 102-7 88-6 
VET SLOTS CRY fs Sees Ae 103-8 102-4 242-1 
CLINE, cere Bieleiscars 0 «'s «a ste 4 104-1 105-3 244-4 
ilar, “TAURI ip 102-8 107-6 193-3 
Joell, TAS I igh ee eM se 103-0 110-8 132-5 
NTS Vimeel tree see rete leases cote g 106-3 113-8 86:7 
UNO MEL Her: So ete ceepvantare <= ste 114-3 117-9 109-1 
ARES, Lie sei te ci ae 119-1 119-0 125-0 
Agee aniaen. . tamentranee «ssh 3 120-0 118-1 124-7 
SeOpbetlctenis of ore seeaiciaes «fs, 123-2 121-2 143-4 
OC vee seniors coe 125-7 121-7 208-5 
INOW 1 eke ss cireecierp « 125-2 119-0 306-3 
DGG hs tee cms ctsfarcsrete siete 2 121-6 116-3 355-4 
SANs ody Oss cients 3 113-4 108-6 323-6 
PED W's cosmo ane sree Gees 110-4 110-3 290-7 
WAC A al ico. om heteten erie aes 107-8 110-5 212-7 
April. 3 be. < ores ee 105-0 110-8 115-0 
May” int. Became eene 107-4 110-6 97-5 
Relative Weight of Em- 
ployment by Industries as 
54-9 DP 


mat May tl; 19337450 pee 


Min. Comm. Trans. Constr. Serv. Trade 
90-9 88-6 86-8 56-9 82-1 93-5 
94-4 86-3 91-1 62-0 79-9 89-4 
101-1 85-7 93-9 62-3 81-1 91-0 

108-1 93-0 97-8 68-2 90-3 91-2 
98-6 94-0 92-6 77-1 91-8 94-2 
93-0 99-5 94-9 82-6 95-7 96-3 

103-6 103-5 100-8 95-0 101-5 104-4 

111-5 105-0 100-7 103-7 111-7 111-7 
115-6 117°3 108-1 112-0 121-6 124-0 

114-1 117-3 104-3 112-0 128-9 125-6 

106-0 104-0 96-6 106-6 123-1 123-3 
97-9 94-1 84-3 83-2 114-7 116-2 
89-9 83-7 78-9 60-8 99-9 108-6 

103-6 76-9 78-5 95-8 111-7 115-6 

116-2 77-5 80-1 84-7 116-4 119-3 

127-4 78-4 82-8 79-4 120-4 123-3 
145-6 80-7 81-4 61-2 124-8 136-9 
147-6 79°8 80-7 57-2 119-1 128-4 
145-8 80-8 79°6 52-8 118-9 126-1 
146-0 81-4 79:5 53-7 122-7 127°5 
147-4 82-9 85-1 71-4 125-2 128-4 
151-9 85-6 86-7 105-2 129-0 131-5 
153-6 88-0 89-4 128-5 137-5 133-4 
153-7 89-9 89-1 139-8 141-7 132-2 
159-1 90-9 89-7 144-5 146-6 130-9 

163-9 90-5 90-4 144-3 135-4 133-4 
161-1 88-9 87-2 131-7 131-0 137-0 
162-3 85-9 84-1 104-2 130-6 139-6 
155-2 85-1 82 0 81-9 132-5 141-7 
154-3 82-9 79-6 71-6 128-4 127-9 
153-9 82-2 79-0 71-4 127-1 126-0 

151-3 82-5 78-5 71-6 129-8 127-1 

149-7 82-5 83-9 88-2 131-9 131-3 

6-7 2-1 9-9 10-3 2-7 10:7 





‘Note.—The ‘Relative Weight’, as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated industry, to the 


total number of all employees reported in 


anada by the firms making returns at the date under review. 
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Windsor—No change on the whole took 
place in Windsor. Returns for May 1 were 
tabulated from 187 firms with 20,329 workers, 
compared with 20,331 in the preceding month. 
Additions to their payrolls had been recorded 
by the 177 industries reporting at May 1, 
1937, when they employed 20,878 men and 
women. Employment was then at a rather 
‘higher level, the index standing at 152-9, as 
compared with 148-9 at the date under review. 


Winnipeg —Manufacturing, construction and 
trade showed heightened activity in Winni- 
peg, where the 490 co-operating employers 
had a staff of 39,353 persons, compared with 
38,500 at April 1. Employment was in less 
volume than at the same date of last year, 
when a similar advance had beem noted in 
the 481 establishments for which information 
had been furnished; their personnel had in- 
cluded 40,079 men and women. 


Vancouver—The number employed in 
manufacturing declined in Vancouver, the loss 


being mainly in lumber factories; trade and 
transportation were rather brisker, while other 
industries showed little general change. 
According to data received from 460 firms, 
they had an aggregate working force of 34,312 
employees, compared with 33,891 at April 1. 
The index was fractionally higher than at the 
beginning of May, 1937, when a slightly 
smaller advance had been reported in the pay- 
rolls of the 442 co-operating business men, 
whose staffs had numbered 34,065. 


Index numbers 


Table 2. 


by cities are given in 


Employment by Industries 


Manufacturing—There was a_ slowing-up 
in activity in manufacturing at May 1, when 
6,082 establishments reported a staff of 562,783 
persons compared with 563,859 im the pre- 
ceding month. The record for past years 
shows that factory employment has usually 
increased at May 1, so that the small recession 


Taste [V.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES (Averace 1926=100) 








1Relative 
Weight 


Industries 


or 


mMOORM DH bot Ke Sree D Ne 


Mannlacturing. o. sera. cue << kiccd success oie cere pancee 
Animal products—edible..............cceeecee: 
Hunjandiproducts art 4.1. shores Weekes «heeds 
Teathersand products... cy 6 ads csciesesae estele “ore ects 

Boots’andishocsjecs o Mace wee rete re asthe: 
MUMS ANG PrOGUCtB.. tases sscineinn Heals 
Rough and dressed lumber 
Furnitures) 6 0tie's ways. as bites taciatel a's shite 
Other lumber products: seo7 sacciews c+ cee ss 
Masical insbrumentSye ..cci.es vs ec bees « ooo e 
Plant products—edible..............0cccceeeees 
Pulp and paper products..............-eceeee: 
Pulpiand' paper.aaes lal dees etd hee cote ates 
Pa Pek PLOduUCts mussehad ek set Cer 
IPringine and Puplishing css. «esses ce soese te 
Rubber products s4:40hey.. os). Paes 
PROX e DLOGUCES 4 ces ceptvoccteiete erie be speieeys eras ous 
Thread, yarn and cloth.i....cc..scecceese ee 
Cottonvyarn andicloth. «201. teelieass<sisler ce 
Weollentyarn and clotity se. .cch saat eee use 
Artificial silk and silk goods................. 
Hosiery and knit goods..........-......0000: 
Garments and personal furnishings........... 
Otheritextile prodiuets: Pacer I 
BOD ACCOR tee hie Heke, osha eR EEE + « GE SETS: 
SOV.CrAseS. see aa eb tee tome he ait tte aie: 
Chemicals and allied products.................- 
Clay, glass and stone products 
Hlectric lightiand’ pOwer.. vs.tes sce e e cece ree © 
Blectrical apparatus.............cccceccsceeeers 
ronrandisreel products ....sepetase hue cacaeleits 
Crude, rolled and forged products............ 
Machinery (other than vehicles)............. 
Agricultural implements............2eeeeeee: 
WEANGUVeHiCles teen wwe enn ee cme ei eree e oreks 
Automobiles and parts............cceeeceeees 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing...............- 
Heating appliances.cz 6. acind. cc csicieaecideess 
Tron and steel fabrication, n.e.8............... 
Foundry and machine shop products......... 
Other iron and steel products................. 
Non-ferrous metal products.........0.eeeee008: 
Non-metallic mineral products................- 





— 





—_ 
boo OO St as 


me bo 


May 1 April 1 May 1 May 1 May 1 May 1 
1938 1938 1937 1936 1935 1934 
110-6 110-8 113-8 102-7 95-6 90-2 
124-4 121-1 125-6 115-9 111-1 103 -2 

94-4 91-2 97-9 91-4 84-8 76-9 
108-5 109-2 117-8 112-7 108:8 99-9 
112-7 113°3 120-1 116-5 113-4 106-7 

77:3 74-2 83-5 73°2 67-2 63-2 

66-3 61-2 72-8 64-7 56-3 51-8 

80-2 82-5 88-3 76-6 70-9 74-2 
109-9 108-9 113-2 97-6 98-2 90-5 
46-7 47-3 45-9 36-6 29-0 27-3 
107-4 105-2 103-7 102-2 92:6 92-4 
103-0 105-4 107-4 99-2 93:4 90-3 

90-9 95-4 98-7 88:8 81-6 79-1 
129-5 131-0 133-0 119-1 108-0 103-4 
109-8 109-8 110-1 106-0 104-1 100-8 
100-5 100-4 104:6 96-0 91-2 92-3 
122-3 124-4 128-8 118-6 111-9 110-7 
128-5 130-8 142-7 132-6 124-2 124-8 

98-3 98-7 102-8 92-0 85-8 89-7 
117-3 124-9 150:5 140-6 128-3 128-8 
487-1 498-1 548-9 527-9 508-9 481-7 
122-4 125-5 128-6 123-8 117-1 120-4 
121-2 123-6 120-4 108-8 102:9 96-7 
106-7 106-1 112-3 99-0 95-2 95-0 
101-0 120-8 101-7 108-3 94-1 100-4 
162-3 159-0 154-3 139-0 130°4 119-2 
166-4 160-9 154-6 140-1 130-6 125-2 

82-4 77-4 89-7 79°7 69-4 64-1 
121-6 119-0 114-3 113-6 109-0 105-8 
136:8 135-8 138-7 117-3 106-0 100-5 
104-5 105-8 109-4 94-1 86:0 75:7 
124-5 132-2 141-0 115-2 98-7 91-8 
123-2 124-6 128-3 100-9 88:7 76:3 

72-5 76-7 74-1 67-4 61-2 45-4 

99-4 99-7 103-4 94-9 89-1 79-4 
151-9 155-5 164-9 154-1 154-6 116°8 

82-7 85:4 79-2 63-1 69-1 51-2 
118-5 116-1 127:1 107-0 94:3 85-0 
123-2 124-0 119-0 84-1 72-1 56°5 
113-5 115-9 121-3 100-6 92-7 77:2 
103-0 103-2 109-1 89-9 80-2 75:5 
156-6 155-1 151-9 126-8 119-0 106-5 
156-9 149-8 146-2 133-1 129-3 129-7 
137-2 134-5 133-7 124-7 118-7 109-4 


Oe 
AES Sito ee PE CS On Carlene oe aS 5 
DOH COCTIW KH OMNOIWOMNOMODOMRMOONOCOWNNODH NKR KHAINOOINNYKH SO 


Miscellancous....o. «acs clenes ce cone mds seh 





1 For explanation of term ‘‘Relative Weight’’, see footnote to Table III. 
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at the latest date is contraseasonal in character, 
The crude index showed a slight falling-off 
from (10-38 “at Aprilal) to 110-6. at the 
beginning of May, while the _ seasonally- 
adjusted index declined from 111-7 at the 
former to 109°8 at the latter date, when it 
was also lower than that of 113-0 at May 1, 
1937. 

The crude index numbers at May 1 in re- 
cent years are as follows: 1938, 110°6; 1937, 
113-8; 1936, 102-7; 1935, 95-6; 1934, 90:2; 
1933, 76:8; 1932, 85-8; 1931, 100-7; 1930, 
112-4; 1929, 119-8; 1928, 109-0 and 1927, 103-9. 

Considerable improvement was noted at 
May 1, 1938, in lumber, animal and vegetable 
food, beverage, chemical, clay, glass and stone, 
electric light and power, electrical apparatus, 
non-ferrous metal, mineral product and mis- 
cellaneous manufacturing plants. On the 
other hand, pulp and paper, textiles, tobacco 
and iron and steel showed decided curtail- 
ment. The losses in the textile and tobacco 
industries were seasonal, although they were 
larger than has been usual in the last seven- 
teen years. 

For May 1, 1937, information had been com- 
piled from 5,894 manufacturing establishments, 
employing 577,413 persons, an increase of 
15,242 over their April 1 payrolls. The most 
marked gains had then occurred in the 
lumber, iron and steel, textile, food and pulp 
and paper divisions. 


Animal Products, HEdible—Increases in 
employment were noted in fish-preserving 
plants and dairies; the improvement was not 
so extensive as that reported at May 1, 19387, 
when the index was just over one point 
higher. Statements were tabulated from 308 
firms in this group, employing 24,029 persons, 
or 627 more than at the beginning of April. 
There was expansion in four of the five 
economic areas, British Columbia being the 
exception; the largest gains were in the 
Maritime Provinces, 

Fur and Fur Products—The fur division 
showed heightened activity, according to the 
64 co-operating manufacturers, who had 1,993 
workers, compared with 1,926 at April 1; 
employment was not quite so active as at 
the same date of last year, when a larger 
increase had been indicated. 


Leather and Products—The leather indus- 
tries showed some curtailment, according to 
300 establishments with 22,193 employees, a 
reduction of 149 from their staffs in the 
preceding month. The loss, which occurred 
mainly in Quebec, compared unfavourably 
with the small gain noted at May 1, 1937; 
the index then was several points higher. 


Lumber and Products—Seasonal improve- 
ment on a moderate scale was recorded in 
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this group, particularly in sawmills. Data 
were received from 891 employers of 41,183 
men and women, as against 39,551 in the 
preceding month. There were general addi- 
tions to staffs, those in Ontario and British 
Columbia being greatest. A much _ larger 
increase, on the whole, had been registered 
at May 1, 1937, and the index then was above 
its level at the beginning of May of the 
present year. 


Plant Products, Edible—The production of 
vegetable foods showed an advance, chiefly 
in sugar and syrup and fruit and vegetable 
canneries. The improvement was, on the 
whole, rather more pronounced than that 
indicated by the firms co-operating at May 1, 
1937, when the index stood at 103-7, or a 
few points lower than that of 107-4 at the 
beginning of May this year. Statements were 
compiled from 503 plants, whose payrolls 
aggregated 32,532, as compared with 31,886 
at April 1. The additions to staffs were made 
chiefly in Quebec and Ontario. 

Pulp and Paper Products—Curtailment was 


noted in these industries, in which employ- 
ment was in smaller volume than at the same 
date in 1987, when improvement had been 
reported. ‘The decrease at May 1, 1938, took 
place mainly in pulp and paper mills, but the 
paper products group was also rather quieter. 
The working forces of the 618 co-operating 
establishments aggregated 62,833, as against 
64,294 in their last report. The largest losses 
were in New Brunswick, Quebec and Ontario. 


Rubber Products—Employment in rubber 
factories showed little general change at 
May 1, 1938, when the index was rather 
lower than at the beginning of May in 1937. 
Returns were tabulated from 52 manufac- 
turers employing 12,555 workers, or practically 
the same number as at April 1, 1938. 


Textile Products—The trend of employ- 
ment was generally downward in this group ~ 
at the beginning of May, according to 
statistics from 1,186 manufacturers having 
105,882 men and women on their payrolls, 
compared with 107,725 in the _ preceding 
month. Woollen, silk, knitting and garment 
and personal furnishing factories were slacker. 
The situation at the same date of last year 
had shown improvement over the month 
before; the May 1, 1937, index stood at 128-8, 
compared with 122-3 at the date under review. 


Beverages—Data were received from 140 
plants in this group employing 8,584 persons, 
or 173 more than in the preceding month. 
This advance took place chiefly in Quebec. 
Activity was at a higher level than at the 
same date in 1937. 


Tobacco.—Important seasonal curtailment 
was reported in tobacco factories at the first 
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of May; 46 establishments had a combined 
paylist of 8,327 workers, compared with 9,965 
at April 1. Most of the loss occurred in 
Ontario. The index was fractionally lower 
than at the beginning of May of last year, 
when a smaller decline had been noted. 
Chemicals and Allied Products—Employ- 
ment in chemical and allied products showed 
‘a further increase; this occurred mainly in 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec and 
Ontario. Information was compiled from 285 
manufacturers, whose staffs included 18,591 
employees, as against 17,981 in April. The 
gain approximated that of May 1 a year ago, 
when the index was many points lower. 


Clay, Glass and Stone Products—Building 
material factories in all provinces indicated 
seasonal improvement, but this resulted in 
the employment of a smaller number of addi- 
tional workers than that reported at the 
beginning of May last year; the index was 
then some seven points higher. The 208 
co-operating firms had 9,145 employees at 
May 1, 1938, as against 8,593 in the preceding 
month. 

Electric Light and Power—Improvement 
was recorded at the date under review in 
electric current plants, in which employment 
was brisker than in the spring of 1937. 
Statements were received from 98 companies 
employing 15,386 workers, an increase of 331 
over their April 1 forces. 


Electrical Apparatus—Employment, on the 
whole, advanced moderately in electrical 
appliance works, according to data furnished 
by 126 establishments which had 18,528 
employees. Larger additions to staffs had 
been registered at May 1, 1937, when the 
index was slightly higher. 

Iron and Steel Products—The rolling mill, 
machinery, automobile, agricultural imple- 
ment and some other groups reported lowered 
activity at May 1, while the boiler, engine 
and tank, heating appliance and certain other 
industries were rather busier. The movement 
was upward in Quebec, but retrogressive in 
_the Maritime Provinces and Ontario. 

Returns were tabulated from 882 manufac- 
turers with 135,831 operatives, as compared 
with 137,583 in the preceding month. General 
improvement had been indicated at the 
beginning of May of last year, and the situa- 
tion was then more favourable. 


Non-Ferrous Metal Products—Non-ferrous 
metal products showed heightened employ- 
ment, according to statistics from 178 firms 
with a working force of 24,989 persons, or 
235 more than at April 1. Most of the 
advance took place in the base metal indus- 
tries. Expansion had also been recorded in 
this group in the same month in 1937, when 
the index number was several points lower. 
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Mineral Products—Oil-refineries and other 
plants classed in this division reported in- 
creased activity; the gain in personnel was 
larger than that which occurred at May 1 
of a year ago, when the index number was 
decidedly lower. Reports were received from 
102 manufacturers, whose payrolls included 
18,113 persons, as compared with 12,519 in the 
preceding month. The greatest gains were in 
Ontario and the Prairie Provinces. 


Logging. 


The seasonal losses indicated at May 1 
were on a smaller scale than those reported 
at the same date in 1937, but exceeded the 
average for May 1 in the last seventeen years; 
increases in the Maritime Provinces and 
British Columbia were more than offset by 
reductions in the other provinces, those in 
Quebec being particularly large. The 383 co- 
operating firms employed 28,137 men, or 5,011 
fewer than at April 1. The index, at 97-5 
was some eleven points higher than at the 
beginning of May in 19387, and was also 
higher than at May 1 in most other years of 
the record. 


Mining. 


Coal—Employment in coal-mining showed 
a seasonal contraction; this was smaller than 
that noted in the same month of last year, 
when the index was slightly lower than at 
May 1, 1938. Data were received from 103 
operators with 23,188 employees, as compared 
with 24,087 in the preceding month. The 
decline took place mainly in the coal-fields 
in Alberta, but there were also losses in the 
Maritime Provinces. 


Metallic Ores—There was a moderate con- 
traction in metallic ore mines, chiefly in 
Ontario. An aggregate working force of 
37,390 persons was employed by the 209 co- 
operating firms, who had 37,558 in their last 
report. An advance had been indicated at 
the beginning of May a year ago, but 
activity then was not so great as at the date 
under review, when it reached the maximum 
recorded at May 1 in the years since 1920. 


Non-metallic Minerals (other than Coal). — 
Employment in this group showed a seasonal 
gain: 102 employers enlarged their payrolls 
by 342 workers to 8,286 at the beginning of 
May. The index was lower than at May 1, 
1937, when the indicated improvement had 
been on a larger scale. 


Communications. 


No change on the whole was noted in 
communications, in which the level of employ- 
ment was practically the same as at the 
corresponding date of last year. The co- 
operating branches and companies reported 
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a combined personnel of 22,037 men and 
women, of whom 16,868 earned their liveli- 
hood on telephones. 


Transportation. 


Street Railways and Cartage—Improvement 
was shown in local transportation at May 1, 
when the 252 firms from whom information 
was received, reported 25,766 employees, or 
697 more than in the preceding month. The 
index was over three points lower than at 
the same date in 1937, although a smaller 
gain had then been noted. Ontario registered 
most of the advance recorded at May 1, 19388, 
but the tendency was generally favourable 
except in the Maritime Provinces. 


Steam Railways—Steam railway operation 
afforded less employment in the Maritime 
Provinces, while elsewhere heightened activity 
was shown. Statements were received from 
99 employers in this division, whose payrolls 
increased from 57,417 persons at April 1 to 
57,576 at the beginning of May. A much 
greater gain had been noted at May 1, 1987, 
when the index was between two and three 
points higher. 


Shipping and Stevedoring—A combined 
staff of 17,658 men, as compared with 11,969 
in the preceding month, was reported by the 
118 firms furnishing statistics in the water 
transportation group. This seasonal improve- 
ment exceeded that noted at the same date 
last year, and the index then was some seven 
points lower. Reductions in the Maritime 
Provinces were more than offset by increases 
in Quebec, Ontario and British Columbia. 


Construction and Maintenance. 


Building—Employment in building con- 
struction showed seasonal expansion, and was 
slightly more active than at May 1, 1987. 
The working forces of the 774 co-operating 
contractors aggregated 19,276 persons, as 
against 18,072 at the beginning of April. The 
trend was favourable in all provinces except 
British Columbia. 


Highway—Work on roads and highways 
increased at the beginning of May; 16,841 
men were taken on by the 384 employers 


making returns, who had 61,086 on their staffs. 
There were gains in four of the five economic 
areas. British Columbia being the exception. 
A much smaller advance had been recorded 
at the same date last year, when highway 
construction did not provide employment for 
so many men as in the spring of the present 
year. 


Railway—Thirty-nine companies and divi- 
sional superintendents in this group employed 
24,764 workers, as against 23,026 in their last 
report. There were increases in Quebec and 
the Western Provinces, that in Alberta being 
most pronounced. Expansion involving many 
more workers had been noted at the beginning 
of May a year ago; the index number then 
was over three points higher than at the 
date under review. 


Services. 


The service group showed considerably 
heightened activity, according to statements 
from 487 establishments employing 27,321 
persons, as against 26,854 in their last report. 
Gains were made in laundries and. dry-cleaning 
plants and in hotels and restaurants. Employ- 
ment was brisker than at May 1 of 1937. 


Trade. 


Continued additions to personnel were 
shown in wholesale and retail trade; 1,434 
trading establishments enlarged their forces 
by 3,569 persons to 109,484 at the date under 
review. The increase in the group as a whole 
exceeded the average for May 1 in the years, 
1921-1937; this was probably due in part to 
the fact the date of the enquiry fell at the 
week-end. The index was higher than at the 
beginning of May in any other year of the 
record. 


TABLES 


The accompanying tables give index num- 
bers of employment by economic areas, 
leading cities and industries. The column 
headed “relative weight,’ shows the propor- 
tion that the number of employees reported 
in the indicated area or industry is of the 
total number of employees reported in Canada 
by the firms making returns at May 1, 1938. 


(2) Unemployment in Trade Unions at the close of April, 1938 


The term unemployment, as used in the fol- 
lowing report, has reference to involuntary 
idleness due to economic causes. Persons 
engaged at work other than their own trades 
or who are idle due to illness are not considered 
as unemployed, while unions involved in indus- 
trial disputes are excluded from these tabula- 
tions. As the number of unions making re- 


turns varies from month to month with con- 
sequent variation in the membership upon 
which the percentage of unemployment is 
based, it should be understood that such 
figures have reference only to the organiza- 
tions reporting. 

Unemployment at the close of April as 
manifest by the reports tabulated from 1,917 
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local trade unions involving membership of 
220,696 persons showed a minor increase, the 
percentage of idleness standing at 13-1 as com- 
pared with a percentage of 12:8 in March. 
Retarded activity on a small scale was also 
apparent from April of last year when 11-1 
per cent of the members reported were with- 
out work. Quietness in the garment trades, 
particularly in Ontario, was quite a contribut- 
ing factor in the adverse tendency noted from 
March, and in coal mining also, less favourable 
conditions obtained. In Quebec, however, the 
manufacturing industries and building and con- 
struction trades combined in effecting a better 
employment level than in March, and in Mani- 
toba and Nova Scotia some improvement was 
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former province to inactivity in the garment 
trades, while in the latter province the manu- 
facturing industries, particularly the ‘wood 
products division, were the dominant factors in 
the unfavourable situation noted, though in 
both of these provinces building and construc- 
tion and transportation also showed some em- 
ployment cessation. New Brunswick unions 
reflected moderate losses in activity, and in 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta some 
lessening in the employment volume available 
was recorded. The improvement registered 
from Nova Scotia was rather noteworthy, the 
coal mines affording a considerably greater 
volume of work than in April, 1937, and in 
Quebec there was some slight gain. 


PERCENTAGE OF UNEMPLOYMENT AS REPORTED BY TRADES UNIONS 
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evident. The Alberta coal mines, however, 
were responsible for the noteworthy drop in 
activity reported in that province from March, 
while in New Brunswick the steam railway 
division and the iron and steel trades showed 
some falling off in work afforded. Curtailment 
of activity on a small scale was recorded from 
Saskatchewan and British Columbia. The 
Ontario recession was almost entirely due to 
between season dullness in the garment trades, 
a large number of trades and’ industries in this 
province, however, showing a better level of 
employment. When compared with the re- 
turns for April, 1937, Ontario and British Co- 
lumbia unions registered the most pronounced 
declines in employment during the month 
under survey, due, to a great extent, in the 


1935 


1936 {937 1938 


A separate compilation is made each month 
of unemployment affecting local trade union 
members in the largest city in each province, 
with the exception of Prince Edward Island. 
Losses in work accorded of noteworthy degree 
were reflected by Halifax members during 
April from the previous month, and in Toronto 
and Regina there was some falling off in em- 
ployment. The situation in Saint John, Mont- 
real and Winnipeg, however, was slightly better 
than in March, and in Edmonton and Van- 
couver an upward tendency was manifest 
though the variations were merely nominal. 
Compared with the returns for April last year, 
Vancouver members suffered pronounced cur- 
tailment in employment during the month 
reviewed and more moderate recessions were 
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evident in Halifax, Toronto and Regina. Win- 
nipeg and Edmonton unions also showed re- 
tarded activity on a small scale. In Montreal, 
unemployment was maintained at exactly the 
same level as in April a year ago. Conditions 
in Saint John, however, were fractionally im- 
proved. 

Accompanying this article is a chart which 
shows the trend of unemployment by months 
from January, 1932, to date. The projection 
of the curve during April was slightly upward 
from that of the previous month, an indication 
of a greater prevalence of unemployment. The 
course pursued by the curve was contrary to 
that of the corresponding month of last year 
when the tendency was in a downward direc- 
tion, and at the close of the month reviewed 
the level attained was somewhat above that 
of April, 1937. 

Some slowing up in industrial activity was 
reflected in the manufacturing industries dur- 
ing April from both the preceding month and 
April, 1937, unemployment standing at 13-9 
per cent as compared with percentages of 11:4 
in March and 10:6 in April, 1937. The per- 
centage for the month under survey was based 
on the reports received from 534 labour organi- 
zations, with a total of 81,389 members, 11,281 
of whom were idle on the last day of the 
month. Responsibility for the less-favourable 
conditions shown from March rested chiefly 
with the garment trades which suffered exten- 
sive seasonal recessions in activity, mainly in 
Ontario. Contributing declines of much lesser 
magnitude, however, occurred among wood, 
jewellery, textile and carpet, and cigar and 
tobacco workers, bakers and _ confectioners, 
papermakers, meat cutters and butchers, and 
metal polishers. On the contrary, employment 
for hat, cap and glove, leather and glass work- 
ers increased substantially from March, and 
general labourers showed noteworthy expan- 
sion. Gains of minor importance were appar- 
ent among iron and steel and brewery workers, 
and printing tradesmen. In contrast with 
the returns for April, 1937, garment workers, 
as in the previous comparison, showed cur- 
tailment of employment involving the greatest 
number of members, though noteworthy in- 
creases in slackness were apparent among wood- 
workers, bakers and confectioners, meat cut- 
ters and butchers, and metal polishers. The 
situation also declined for papermakers, iron 
and steel, textile and carpet, hat, cap and glove 
and leather workers. These recessions were, 
however, counteracted in part by the gains 
evident among fur, glass, brewery and Jjewel- 
lery workers, general labourers, printing trades- 
men and cigar and tobacco workers. 


Coal miners were quieter during April than 
in the previous month according to the re- 
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turns received from 53 unions with an aggregate 


of 20,099 members. Of these, 2,690 were idle 
on the last day of the month, a percentage of 
13-4 in comparison with 7-6 per cent of in- 
activity in March. A higher level of employ- 
ment was, however, noted from April last year 
when 16:2 per cent of the members reported 
were without work. The Alberta mines were 
largely responsible for the drop in employment 
noted in coal mining as a whole from March, 
due in a number of cases to mine closings for 
the summer months, while in Nova Scotia 
activity was but nominally restricted. British 
Columbia members, however, showed a slight 
rise in available employment. Compared with 
the returns for April, 1937, a much better 
volume of work was afforded British Colum- 
bia miners during the month reviewed, and 
in Nova Scotia the gains recorded were note- 
worthy. Losses in employment on a small 
scale, however, were reported from Alberta. 
Short time work also, was prevalent among 
the miners during April. 


Seasonal activity was apparent in the build- 
ing and construction trades at the close of 
April to a noteworthy degree, the 221 asso- 
cilations making returns with a membership 
numbering 23,889 persons showing that 8,044, 
or a percentage of 33:7, were idle on the last 
day of the month contrasted with a percent- 
age of 40-8 in March. Painters, decorators 
and paper hangers, and carpenters and joiners 
were decidedly busier than in March, and a 
much improved situation was manifest by 
bricklayers, masons and plasterers, and plumb- 
ers and steam fitters. Increases in activity of 
minor importance were evident among bridge 
and structural iron workers, electrical workers, 
and tile layers, lathers and roofers. Some fall- 
ing off in employment, however, was regis- 
tered by granite and stone cutters and the 
tendency was slightly less favourable among 
hod carriers and building labourers and steam 
shovelmen. The level of employment in the 
building and construction trades as a whole, 
however, was somewhat below that of April 
last year when 30°8 per cent of idleness was 
recorded, hod carriers and building labourers, 
steam shovelmen, and tile layers, lathers and 
roofers showing large percentage increases in 
unemployment. Bricklayers, masons and plas- 
terers, and painters, decorators and paper 
hangers also suffered substantial losses in work 
afforded, and among electrical workers more 
moderate recessions occurred. Among carpen- 
ters and joiners the change from April a year 
ago was very slight though tending adversely. 
Granite and stone cutters, on the other hand, 
showed decided recovery from April a year 
ago, and the situation for plumbers and steam 
fitters was considerably improved. Increases 
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in activity on a much smaller scale were 
apparent among bridge and structural iron 
workers. 


Conditions in the transportation industries 
were slightly better during April than in the 
preceding month, the 850 organizations from 
which reports were tabulated involving 65,110 
members indicating that 5,345, or a percentage 

- of 8-2, were idle on the last day of the month 


TABLE I.—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
IN TRADE UNIONS BY PROVINCES 
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contrasted with 9-0 per cent in March. Cur- 
tailment of activity on a small scale, however, 
was manifest from April a year ago when 
unemployment stood at 6°6 per cent. The 
steam railway division, which included over 
78 per cent of the entire group membership 
reported, showed a slight gain in employment 
from March, and was the determining factor 
in the improvement indicated in the transpor- 
tation industries as a whole, though some slight 
advancement was apparent among teamsters 
and chauffeurs. In navigation, however, mod- 
erate declines in activity were evident, street 
and electric railway employees showing an un- 
changed situation from March. Navigation 
workers, however, reported a much _ higher 
level of employment than in April last year, 
and nominal gains were recorded by street 
and electric railway employees. This im- 
provement, however, was more than offset by 
the recessions indicated in the steam railway 
division and among teamsters and chauffeurs. 


Retail shop clerks were busily engaged dur- 
ing April as in both the previous month and 
April last year according to the reports re- 
ceived from 4 associations covering a member- 
ship of 1,595 persons. 


From civic employees 83 locals made returns 
during April with a total of 9,598 members, 
83 of whom were idle on the last day of the 
month, a percentage of 0:9 compared with 
1:3 per cent in March. The trend of activity 
was also more favourable than in April, 1987, 
when 1:6 per cent of the members reported 
were out of work. 


In the miscellaneous group of trades frac- 
tional improvement only was reflected during 
April over the preceding month, unemploy- 
ment standing at 7:4 per cent as compared 
with a percentage of 8:3 in March. The April 
percentage was based on the returns tabulated 
from 141 labour organizations with a member- 
ship aggregate of 10,864 persons, 803 of whom 
were without work on the last day of the 
month. Moderate increases in activity were 
reflected by unclassified workers from March, 
while gains of less than one per cent were 
noted among hotel and restaurant, and theatre 
and stage employees and stationary engineers 
and firemen. Barbers alone showed retarded 
employment on a small scale. The situation 
changed very slightly in the miscellaneous 
group of trades from April last year, though 
the tendency was favourable, the percentage 
of unemployment standing at 7-6. In this 
comparison, hotel and restaurant employees 
and stationary engineers and firemen showed 
an upward trend of activity during April this 
year, which was largely offset by the recessions 
evident among barbers, unclassified workers 
and theatre and stage employees. 
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The fishing industry continued to make im- 
pressive gains during April, 0°5 per cent of 
the members only being out of work as com- 
pared with a percentage of 16-3 in March. 
More favourable conditions also prevailed than 
in April last year when 3-2 per cent of unem- 
ployment was recorded. Making returns for 
April were 3 unions of fishermen with a total 
of 555 members. 

The 590 members reported in the lumber- 
ing and logging industry at the close of April 
showed that 27 were out of work at the end 
of the month, a percentage of 4-6 in contrast 


with 4-3 per cent in March. Curtailment of 
activity on a small scale was also apparent 
from April, 1937, when 2-3 per cent of the 
members recorded were without employment. 

Table I shows by provinces the percentage 
of members who were on an average unem- 
ployed each year from 1919 to 1937, inclusive, 
and also the percentages of unemployment by 
provinces for April of each year from 1919 to 
1935, inclusive, and for each month from 
April, 1936, to date. Table II summarizes the 
returns in the various groups of industries for 
the same months as in Table I. 


(3) Employment Office Reports for April, 1938 


The volume of business transacted by the 
offices of the Employment Service of Canada 
during April, 1988, as indicated by the aver- 
age daily placements effected, showed an in- 
crease of 14 per cent over that of the previous 
month, but a loss of over 8 per cent from 


maintenance, farming, manufacturing and ser- 
vices; the declines recorded in the remaining 
groups, transportation, trade and mining, being 
quite small. 

The accompanying chart shows the trend of 
employment from January, 1936, to date, as 


POSITIONS OFFERED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED FOR EACH ONE HUNDRED 
APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
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April a year ago. 


Noteworthy gains over 
March were recorded in_ services and 
farming, augmented by others of minor 
proportions in mining and manufacturing, 
but these were largely offset by de- 
clines in construction and maintenance, log- 
ging, trade and transportation, the largest of 
which was in construction and maintenance. 
In comparison with April, 19387, decreases were 
reported in all industrial divisions, the most 
important being in logging, construction and 




















represented by the ratio of vacancies offered 
and of placements effected for each 100 ap- 
plications for employment registered at the 
offices of the Service throughout Canada, com- 
putations being made semi-monthly. As may 
be seen from the graph, the curves of vacan- 
cies and placements in relation to applications 
followed a marked upward course throughout 
April, but at the close of the month the level 
of vacancies was nearly 10 points and that of 
placements over 6 points below the corre- 
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sponding levels recorded at the end of the 
same month a year ago. The ratio of vacan- 
cies to each 100 applications was 38-0 and 48:2 
during the first and the second half of April, 
respectively, in contrast with ratios of 47-0 and 
58-1 during the corresponding periods of 1937. 
The ratios of placements to each 100 applica- 
tions during the periods under review were 
.33°4 and 45-5, as compared with 42:5 and 51-9 
during April, 1937. 

The average number of vacancies reported 
daily to the offices of the Service throughout 
Canada was 1,045, as compared with 898 in 
the previous month and with 1,161 in April a 
year ago. 

The average number of applications for em- 
ployment received daily by the offices during 
the month under review was 2,444 as compared 
with 2,599 in March, 1938, and with 2,223 in 
April last year. 


The average number of placements made 
daily by the offices of the Service during April, 
1938, was 954, of which 627 were in regular 
employment and 327 in work of one week’s 
duration or less, as compared with a total 
daily average of 837 during the preceding 
month. Placements in April last year aver- 
aged 1,042 daily, consisting of 701 placements 
in regular and 341 in casual employment. 


During the month of April, 1938, offices of 
the Service referred 24,080 persons to vacancies 
and effected a total of 22,889 placements. Of 
these, the placements in regular employment 
were 15,036, of which 10,726 were of men and 
4310 of women, while placements in casual 
work totalled 7.853. The number of vacancies 
reported by employers was 14,454 for men and 
10,618 for women, a total of 25,072, while ap- 
plications for work numbered 58,638, of which 
42,664 were from men and 15,974 from women. 
Reports for March, 1938, showed 24,243 posi- 
tions available, 70,150 applications made and 
22,595 placements effected, while in April, 1987, 
there were recorded 30,168 vacancies, 57,778 
applications for work and 27,089 placements in 
regular and casual employment. 

The following table gives the placements 
effected by the offices of the Employment 


Service of Canada, each year, from January, 
1928, to date :— 


pr 
2 Placements 
Year 
Regular Casual Totals 

102 Sed... Gee Boe. . ek 334, 604 135,724 470,328 
CP a 2 Seer 260,747 137, 620 398,367 
130) ee. BRe Peek 187,872 180, 807 368, 679 
TORI aaiay ont BSE Bhar ch 175, 632 295, 876 471,508 
LOB rciaseiels Aa REED o Bickn o:aik 153, 771 198, 443 352,214 
1933iee>. {BRO BER: 4 170,576 181,521 352,097 
yee ae 223 , 564 182,527 406,091 
DOSD Bd oct RARE ca 226,345 127,457 353, 802 
ESOP eis Rats. emer 217,931 113,519 331,450 
Foner ieee Ie OU TTA T Liancco 389, 536 
1938 (4 months)....... 65, 149 30,929 96,078 
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Nova Scotia 


During the month of April positions offered 
through Employment Offices in Nova Scotia 
were over 32 per cent higher than in the 
preceding month and over 18 per cent above 
the corresponding month of last year. There 
was an increase also in placements of 32 
per cent when compared with March and of 
over 22 per cent in comparison with April 
1937. The largest increases in placements 
over April of last year were in services, 
mining, farming and construction and main- 
tenance, although gains were reported in all 
other groups except manufacturing and logging 
and in these the declines were small. Place- 
ments by industrial divisions included logging, 
65; farming, 67; mining, 60; construction 
and maintenance, 299 and services, 625, of 
which 463 were of household workers. There 
were 242 men and 130 women placed in 
regular employment. 


New Brunswick 


There was an increase of over 2 per cent 
in the number of positions offered through 
Kmployment Offices in New Brunswick during 
April when compared with the preceding 
month and of nearly 18 per cent in com- 
parison with the corresponding month of last 
year. Placements were nearly 3 per cent 
higher than in March and 19 per cent above 
April, 1937. There was a large increase in 
placements under construction and main- 
tenance when compared with April of last 
year and a moderate loss in services. The 
changes in all other groups were nominal 
only. There were 230 placements under con- 
struction and maintenance and 666 in ser- 
vices; of the latter 524 were of household 
workers. During the month 48 men and 98 
women were placed in regular employment. 


QUEBEC 


Opportunities for employment as indicated 
by orders received at Employment Offices in 
the Province of Quebec during April, were 
nearly 6 per cent higher than in both the 
preceding month and the corresponding month 
of last year. There was an increase also in 
placements of over one per cent when com- 
pared with March and of nearly 14 per cent 
in comparison with April, 1937. The increase 
in placements over April of last year was 
due to a substantial gain in construction 
and maintenance made up largely of place- 
ments on relief projects. The only other 
changes of importance were declines in manu- 
facturing, logging and services. Placements 
by industrial divisions included manufactur- 
ing, 326; logging, 687; construction and main- 
tenance, 2,952; trade, 100 and services, 2,418, 
of which 2,172 were of ‘household workers. 
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REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR THE MONTH OF APRIL, 1938 
Vacancies Applicants 
Regular 

. Placed place- 

Offices Reported| Unfilled | Resis- | Referred ieee pel balenec 

during | atendof| gurin to | at end of | _ period 

period period perio 5 vacancies} Regular | Casual period 1937 

NovaiScotia ss. sccaltetentieeen eee 1,203 4q 1,360 1,163 372 788 1,967 223 
ialifaxr coe see eon coe cues 482 44 556 418 102 316 939 35 
Mentvilles 2:80. SMe Paice 101 0 149 101 61 40 BOS AN cesses ae. ey, 
had Pei Rein etaiabel are elauehes eae 229 3 262 252 175 75 334 161 
Bae ence ters ial eronallaleutarttet ciers ohare 391 0 393 392 34 357 490 27 
New Brunswick AS CCE Ary wren BF Lat 946 q 1,152 947 146 801 1,078 144 
Chatham. aces mance cree 222 1 218 221 38 183 49 16 
Fredericton: see ee eee 327 6 528 329 77 252 411 102 
MOnCLON F356: s)/b seh eS ASS 397 0 406 397 31 366 618 26 
SEs WONT: 6 cau c ccc ee ee eee 8,158 1,337 14,176 4,607 5,480 1,125 6,195 4,818 
Qwehee: Pe eee sas mice 185 43 244 159 159 0 LOE RRP is sare 
Bagotville. gral Rjord flay ated: sla ake Spree new RE 929 0 1, 237 929 920 9 167 451 
CHICOUENON: sos oes ae oe ner ee 718 20 1,273 827 824 2 442 813 
(1 a i A a 18) 34 3) 305 32 31 1 ASS ales tees 
a (Buguestiss alesis. bint an a 250 14 494 239 166 71 SET Bee ps ot 
Mataness acs ace nan cele cc 3,251 745 6,290 2,769 1,345 769 3,648 2,191 
Montreal: so a ee ee 1,473 412 2,338 1,266 957 115 734 414 
pees Bi, Voleis-d: oyeler si eisueh ct spe le SP REIE  s Syrce eee 267 9 488 268 244 12 172 356 
Sk lar diexe e/e'sclovelecanatalalsuche Syateia terse Gee 195 35 351 229 156 14 110 449 
Sherbrooke slelerbin/e/e evel ara lavcleve wlotas cries ote 794 50 915 823 635 125 106 144 
Three dRiversin cesses eee 62 6 241 66 43 7 162. \adt. eke nes 
AYA Toth Gy Savane Ne Renee aan am DEE Tes 8,017 320 20,201 7,699 4,585 3,046 52,903 6,252 
Ontario. 2223) 3. Fee 125 0 215 123 76 47 495 123 
Belleville 135 2 224 126 86 40 1,147 181 
Brantford 252 0 343 252 148 104 470 142 
Chatham 192 1 O51 190 117 73 622 837 
Fort William 134 32 198 129 92 15 1,098 76 
Guelph veces cig rk eae ibe 591 9 1,352 566 259 290 4,339 378 
Fi amititons ecco eee ee ecae 104 0 341 104 67 37 658 126 
IC OnOr ae Lec .te tee sia OM Ue scare ote 281 24 348 253 218 35 450 380 
Kingston). tised nies cee. teas 165 11 382 168 79 83 1,068 126 
Kitéhener sc. incoccumeer sn ee 534 23 760 549 354 167 1,874 607 
London, (eb eeee HU a ed Be 146 12 173 133 93 40 1,460 115 
Niagara Halls: 2a) oe ee 109 0 270 157 112 45 704 180 
Northibay 2 cn sere ose eee 194 0 361 186 62 124 1,707 51 
Oshawa fii. Gan Ak A ef 484 3 Doi 480 301 179 4,356 330 
Ot baa casei s aces Oe ee ees eee 261 383 255 109 39 70 64 54 
Pombroke!. cee eh ae ee eneaaees 103 0 206 100 66 34 875 112 
Peterborough. ..25 eee 374 1 359 356 348 8 414 453 
Port Arthur TON es ROS Pe AE RINE A 204 27 264 189 90 99 2,021 176 
St. Catharmes::. oo 2 ee 145 1 170 143 113 30 276 87 
St. Thomas enti.) ees Bae, ag ene 295 2 381 296 140 156 634 218 
PATNI 2 cio oretetele ce ek ee Te 92 0 611 91 32 58 824 93 
Sault Ste. Marie.................... 122 0 317 126 120 6 1,172 75 
Stratiord sais eh aiaece eee te 223 0 939 210 179 31 486 110 
Sudbury S alpie, gue @ wiaa,e aval o-ciohe octamer 385 0 1,109 357 125 232 1,004 222 
Timmins i, . EP ety 1,708 126 8,057 1,652 910 742 17,140 1,181 
Toronto yi ob edie 6 hetevaD oar oe eae oe 423 14 779 419 169 250 7,596 319 
WINGSOR. iC scis 0 Sees Sete eee 236 2 285 2280) 190 45 4490 Pc baa kh 
Woodstock 2h Sikev sl dusles SeabOnnteoe etait 1,576 61 44729 1,568 1,017 529 19,701 1,243 
Manitoba sits: cc sc cncgtoen eee 144 28 469 124 117 7 1,072 157 
HSTANGOllaeis ste o's sole cose etes Meee 6 0 6 6 6 0 ON 2a. kes 
NWR O PANG e Screven slcvenetensteesuanel cinerea 1,426 33 7,254 1,438 894 522 18,629 1,086 
Rackaichewan isle 6 eiersisis's: Sele ee 1,538 135 2,672 1,493 1,211 283 11,690 1,676 
Moose Jaw............ 372 55 349 330 245 86 2,323 344 
North et 63 8 58 52 43 9 322 69 
Prince Albert.. 98 18 256 78 57 21 562 93 
ering 2)... eiess 473 19 844 483 409 74 4,445 616 
Saskatoon..... setaias 291 0 786 313 292 21 3,132 306 
Dwitt Carrent. sere. .scue vac cones 63 24 146 oF 56 1 600 102 
Worktone.) th Saetees ss a le ek E 178 11 233 180 109 71 306 146 
TAVIS © ORG NOR AOS OG H El eee Ie 2,054 74 5,525 1,928 1,458 458 9,941 1,898 
Galvaryatntcccvodstee secon «ke tee cewes 642 48 1,768 553 486 67 4,746 712 
Drumbeller sed seas. cise. dove. EOS 124 0 405 aly 89 28 168 91 
Edmonton Pele reisisieleroteeeeeca is 6.0 ove bciere ais 763 5 2,678 763 670 81 3,973 841 
Lethbridgelt. 002 005. 2.02... 07 145 21 291 119 114 5 602 101 
Medicine Hati.iaemee. dances chccn 380 0 383 376 99 277 452 153 
British Columbia.................... 1,580 14 5,823 1,675 767 829 13,473 1,791 
antldope!!.],...somended ts. AAG 22 0 267 23 15 7 140 35 
Nanaimo. .ecdeddles toplocbekisd os stisen 322 0 376 343 338 5 329 262 
ING@ISOR) =); foc + sc eins cisternae a/c siginats 150 0 194 150 27 123 56 76 
New Westminster.................. 13 0 176 14 10 4 745 68 
Penticton): \ . nai acs meets» 51 0 124 52 28 24 231 29 
Prince George o.fie cece see sicie o'6 0:8 15 1 31 14 14 0 56 1 
Prince Rupert. 23.1.1... .200leseessess 60 0 84 60 7 53 282 19 
Vancouver i ooo eaiteant Pe ei eG 653 12 3,709 725 222 425 10, 213 1,092 
WIGtORIAMS . Pos eRe er ae ee eee sis s, are 274 1 862 294 106 188 1,421 209 
Canadas: cher. Tees 25,072 1,998 58,6388 24,080 15,036 7,853 116,948 18,244* 
MONE Sic Sciclclavsis Sos to piolodisieee ea aie nies 14,454 208 42,664 14,511 10, 726 3,620 97,146 13,359 
Womens eset coe es eS... Pare 10,618 1,790 15,974 9,569 4,310 4,233 19,802 4,885 





*199 Placements effected by offices since closed. 
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Placements in regular employment numbered 
4,065 of men and 1,415 of women. 


ONTARIO 


Orders received at Employment Offices in 
Ontario during April called for 11 per cent 
more workers than in the preceding month, 
but nearly 28 per cent less than during the 
corresponding month of last year. There was 
an inerease of nearly 10 per cent in place- 
ments when compared with March, but a 
decrease of over 25 per cent in comparison 
with April, 1937. All industrial divisions 
participated in the declines in placements from 
April of last year, the most important de- 
crease being in construction and maintenance 
followed by smaller losses in manufacturing, 
logging, services, farming and _ transporta- 
tion. Industrial divisions in which most of 
the placements were effected during the month 
were manufacturing, 404; logging, 564; farm- 
ing, 1,878; transportation, 103; construction 
and maintnenance, 1,090; trade, 231 and ser- 
vices, 3,803, of which 2,459 were of house- 
hold workers. There were 3,266 men and 
1,319 women placed in regular employment 
during the month. 


MANITOBA 


The demand for workers, as indicated by 
orders received at Employment Offices in 
Manitoba during April, was nearly 16 per cent 
less than in the preceding month and over 
2 per cent below the corresponding month of 
last year. There was a decrease also in place- 
ments of over 16 per cent when compared 
with March and of nearly one per cent in 
comparison with April, 1937. There was a 
large increase in services when comparing 
placements for the month under review with 
April of last year, but this gain was almost 
entirely offset by declines in logging and 
farming. Losses were reported in all other 
groups, but they were quite small. Place- 
ments by industrial divisions included logging, 
49; farming, 578; construction and mainten- 
ance, 79 and services, 811, of which 683 were 
of household workers. There were 712 men 
and 305 women placed in regular employment. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


Employment opportunities, as indicated by 
orders received at Employment Offices in 
Saskatchewan during April, were over 57 per 
cent better than in the preceding month, but 
nearly 36 per cent less favourable than dur- 
ing the corresponding month of last year. 
Placements were nearly 69 per cent higher 
than in March, but nearly 36 per cent lower 
than in April, 1937. Except for a nominal 
increase in transportation, there were fewer 
placements in all industrial divisions than 
during April of last year, the most important 


losses being in farming, services and con- 
struction and maintenance. There were 852 
placements in farming and 590 in services; 
of the latter 489 were of household workers. 
Regular placements numbered 837 of men 
and 374 of women. 


ALBERTA 

Employment offices in Alberta were notified 
of over 31 per cent more vacancies in April 
than in the preceding month, but over 7 per 
cent less than during the corresponding month 
of last year. Placements were over 26 per 
cent higher than in March, but 12 per cent 
below April, 1937. With the exception of small 
increases in services and transportation, all 
industrial groups showed declines in place- 
ments when compared with April a year ago. 
None, however, was large, except the decrease 
in the highway division of construction and 
maintenance. Placements by industrial divi- 
sions included manufacturing, 61; farming, 
835; transportation, 60; construction and main- 
tenance, 271 and services, 652, of which 489 
were of household workers. There were 1,004 
men and 454 women placed in regular em- 
ployment during the month. 


British CoLuMBIA 


During April, positions offered through Em- 
ployment Offices in British Columbia were 
over 48 per cent less than in the preceding 
month and 52 per cent below the correspond- 
ing month of last year. Slightly lower per- 
centages of loss were reported in placements 
under both comparisons. All industrial divi- 
sions participated in the decrease in placements 
from April, 1937, the most important declines 
being in construction and maintenance, logging 
and services, with smaller losses in farming, 
mining, manufacturing and trade. Industrial 
divisions in which most of the placements 
were effected during the month were: manu- 
facturing, 50; logging, 58; farming, 126; con- 
struction and maintenance, 654 and services, 
654, of which 456 were of household workers. 
During the month 552 men and 215 women 
were placed in regular employment. — 


Movement of Labour 


During the month of April, 1938, the offices 
of the Employment Service of Canada made 
15,036 placements in regular employment, 8,- 
220 of which were of persons for whom the 
employment found was outside the immediate 
vicinity of the offices at which they were 
registered. Of the latter, 684 were granted the 
Employment Service reduced transportation 
rate, 569 going to centres within the same 
province as the despatching office and 115 to 
other provinces. The reduced transportation 
rate, which is 2°5 cents per mile with a mini- 
mum fare of $4, is granted by the railway 
companies to bona fide applicants at the 


offices of the Employment Service who may 
wish to travel to distant employment for which 
no workers are available. locally. 

Quebec transfers at the reduced rate during 
April were effected by the Hull office, which 
was instrumental in the despatch of 100 bush- 
men to Pembroke. Business transacted by 
Ontario offices during April included the issue 
of 440 certificates, all provincial. Receiving 
their certificates at Port Arthur 295 bush 
workers, 4 hotel employees, 3 sawmill Jab- 
ourers, 2 mine workers, one electrician and 
one construction labourer proceeded to various 
centres in the Port Arthur zone. For employ- 
ment within their respective zones also, the 
Sudbury office transferred 105 bush workers 
and the Fort William office 20 bush workers, 
2 construction workers and one bricklayer. 
Shipped from Peterborough one mining en- 
gineer went to Sudbury, while from Toronto 
one deckhand was destined to the Fort Wil- 
liam zone. In addition, there was a labourer 
movement during April under the Dominion- 
Provincial Youth Training Plan of 3 forestry 
trainees and one miner for Northern Ontario 
points, In Manitoba 34 persons took advant- 
age of the Employment Service reduced rate 
during April, 19 of whom journeyed to pro- 
vincial situations and 15 outside the province. 
All of these were granted their certificates at 
the Winnipeg office. The transfers within the 
province were all to points in the Winnipeg 
zone and included 16 farm hands, one farm 
domestic, one miner and one gardener. Of the 
persons proceeding to other provinces the Port 
Arthur zone received 8 bush workers and 2 


(4) Building Permits Issued 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics tabulated 
returns from 58 cities which granted permits 
for construction work valued at $4,879,867 
during April, as compared with $3,556,567 in 
the preceding month, and $6,106,693 in the 
same month of last year. There was, therefore, 
an increase of $1,323,300 or 37.2 per cent as 
compared with March, but in the comparison 
with April, 1937, there was a decrease of $1,- 
226,826, or 20-1 per. cent. 

The estimated value of the construction 
authorized in the first four months of the 
present year was $12,644,492; this was consi- 
derably lower than the aggregate of $16,634,- 
685 reported in the period January-April, 1937, 
and was also less than in 1935, but. was higher 
than in the same months of the years 1936, 
1934 or 1933. The cumulative total for the 
first four months in each of the last seven 
years has been very much smaller than in 
any earlier year of the record. The wholesale 
prices of building materials have been rather 
lower in 1938 than in the. same period of 
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cooks; the Regina zone 3 farm hands and one 
farm domestic, and the Estevan zone one 
farm hand. Saskatchewan transfers at the re- 
duced rate during April were 2 in number, the 
Saskatoon office assisting in the despatch of 
one farm hand within the territory covered 
by that office, and of one farm hand to Prince 
Albert. Offices in Alberta during April issued 
104 certificates for reduced transportation, all 
to provincial centres. On certificates secured 
at Edmonton 44 steamship company employees, 
17 farm hands, one farm domestic, 10 saw- 
mill workers, 7 oil refinery workers, 6 hotel 
workers, 5 domestic workers, 4 mine employees, 
one store clerk and one labourer were conveyed 
to various sections of the Edmonton zone, and 
one farm hand each to the Calgary and Leth- 
bridge zones. From Calgary 4 farm hands were 
transferred to employment within the same 
zone and one farm hand and one farm do- 
mestic to the Edmonton zone. Vouchers of 
transportation were issued in British Columbia 
during April to 4 persons going to employ- 
ment at provincial centres. From Prince 
Rupert 2 mine workers and from Vancouver 
one housekeeper were carried to points within 
their respective zones, the New Westminster 
office despatching one miner to Kamloops. 
Of the 684 persons who were granted certi- 
ficates at the Employment Service reduced 
transportation rate, during April, 301 were con- 
veyed by the Canadian National Railways, 371 
by the Canadian Pacific Railway, 9 by the 
Northern Alberta Railway and 3 by the Temis- 
kaming and Northern Ontario Railway. 


in Canada During April, 1933 


1937, and were also below the average for 
the years, 1920-1937, but they were higher 
than in the first four months of the years, 
1931-1986. 


Some 50 cities furnished detailed statistics 
for April, 1938, showing that they had issued 
more than 555 permits for dwellings valued 
at approximately $1,800,000, and for over 
2,500 other buildings, estimated to cost almost 
$3,000,000. In March, authority was given 
for the erection of about 375 dwellings and 
1,700 other buildings, valued at approximately 
$1,110,000 and $2,200,000, respectively. 


Prince Edward Island, New Brunswick, 
Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta and 
British Columbia recorded increases in the 
value of the building represented by the 
permits issued during April as compared with 
the preceding month, the greatest gain of 
$856,188 or 557-7 per cent taking place in 
Alberta. In Nova Scotia and Quebec there 
were in this comparison declines of $27,779 
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or 15-1 per cent and $79,966, or 8-7 per cent, 
respectively. 

As compared with April, 1937, there were 
increases in Prince Edward Island and Alberta, 
the latter showing the considerable gain of 
$751,170 or 290:5 per cent. In this comparison, 
the remaining provinces reported declines, of 
which those of $571,209 or 40°4 per cent in 
Quebec, and $1,073,570 or 39.5 per cent in 
Ontario were greatest. 

Of the four largest cities, Montreal and 
Toronto registered decreases in the building 
authorized during April as compared with 
the preceding month, and also as compared 
with April, 1937. In Winnipeg and Vancouver, 
the value was higher than in March, 1988, 
but lower than in April of last year. Of the 
other centres, Charlottetown, New Glasgow, 
Fredericton, Quebec, Shawinigan Falls, Weest- 
mount, Galt, Niagara Falls, Oshawa, Ottawa, 
Peterborough, Stratford, St. Thomas, Sarnia, 
Welland, Riverside, Moose Jaw, Regina, Cal- 
gary, Edmonton and Prince Rupert reported 
increases in the value of the permits issued 
as compared with March, 1938, and also with 
April, 1937. 

The following table gives the value of the 
building authorized by 58 cities during April 
and in the first four months of each year since 
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1920, as well as index numbers for the latter, 
based upon the total for 1926 as 100. The 
average index numbers of wholesale prices of 
building materials in the first four months of 


the same years are also given, (1926=100). 


Average 
ae ; oe BS pao vi 
alue o value o wholesale 
Mh et permits permits prices of 
Year peek bd in issued in issued in building 
VES) first four first four materials 
Pp months months | in first four 
(1926=100) months 
(1926= 100) 
$ $ 
1938); Ae 4,879,867 | 12,644,492 30-4 91-1 
LOS Gert: 6,106,693 | 16,634, 685 40-0 93-8 
T98Gae. 3,237,366 | 8,829,837 21-3 84-2 
1985s eee: 6,300,046 | 14,807,316 35-6 81-5 
198442845 2,269,157 4,980, 156 12-0 82-4 
OSS a 1,595,502 4,661,323 11-2 75-1 
1982 Fy. 4,370,863 | 13,823,873 33°3 79-1 
193 devaee.'4 13,495,165 | 38,241,259 92-1 83-7 
19807. 16,978,076 | 46,471,338 111-9 96-2 
1929,ae" 29,656,709 | 72,606,937 174-8 99-4 
1928 .rious 18,606,167 | 51,769,505 124-6 95-7 
LOZ TAs. 17,312,470 | 42,340, 823 101-9 96°3 
1926 ines 19,044,499 | 41,538,073 100-0 101-7 
1925%6 244, 15,482,383 | 35,463,398 85-4 103-1 
19DAree 13,689,101 | 31,737,100 76-4 111-6 
1928 we. 19,530,851 | 39,008,970 93-9 110-8 
1922 eas 15,833,688 | 34,513,861 83-1 107-7 
LOD Tes.” 13,500,360 | 27,069,872 65-2 136-9 
1920874. 15,648,915 | 34,558,901 83-2 143-1 


1 A 


ESTIMATED VALUE OF CONSTRUCTION WORK AS INDICATED BY BUILDING PERMITS 
ISSUED BY 58 CITIES 








— | | ee | | | 





Cities April, March, April, 
1938 1938 1937 
$ $ $ 

P. E. Island— 
Charlottetown...... 6,100 1,000 5,725 
Nova Scotia.......... 156,406 184,185 170,339 
PET aliiaxe a biccls daass 116,396 142,250 113,799 
New Glasgow...... 18,640 17,100 18,550 
*SV.GNOVnes sc pclaes tac 21,370 24,835 37,990 
New Brunswick..... 47,386 17,870 55,861 
Fredericton......... 8,000 Nil 1,400 
*Moneton:: ". wiser ee 23 , 250 7,365 37,687 
*Saint) J OMe sions 16,136 10,505 16,774 
Quebec.............. 844, 237 924,203 | 1,415,446 

*Montreal— 

*Maisonneuve..... 482,352 763,853 | 1,033,065 
“Ouebec! hls s dae. 4s 100, 235 96,397 60,356 
Shawinigan Falls... 34, 800 3,200 17,225 
*Sherbrooke......... 70,200 47,900 180,000 
*Three Rivers....... 33,400 Tedoo Siow la, 
*Westmount......... 123, 250 5,118 87,485 
Ontario t:. 0008. 1,641,959 | 1,365,680 | 2,715,529 
Belleville. ; 3,400 525 7,580 
*Brantford 10,580 64,042 9,640 
Chatham 8,624 13,950 9,300 
*Fort William 23, 745 6,150 43,480 
Gil rae ieee ete ae alee 29,761 12,731 92,517 
mGuelphoy Sa. . Bk ee 5,000 3,400 19,912 
SAM IGCOM scolar 139, 235 123 , 403 189, 864 
PICINSStONt s... otek oe 22,475 19,919 36,395 
Kitchener's)... 2/5. 4 as 43,400 28,182 129,728 
STUONGOR: nj se: 93,575 40,940 179, 885 
Niagara Falls....... 77,910 21,650 15, 115 
SHAWaR eee a... 10,165 3,950 1,200 
MOCTR Wa ce Ss ciste;naune 338,470 101,000 923: 8b5 
Owen Sound........ 15,050 22,148 10, 879 
*Peterborough....... 28,735 11, 641 18,484 
wOruArcnure cece. 37,565 7,928 421,087 
SStraviords sie .0.e0<: 14,429 S280 6, 687 


Cities April, March, April, 
1938 1938 1937 
$ $ $ 
*St. Catharines...... 10, 833 28,360 85,069 
*St. Thomas......... 14,495 4,200 1,812 
Saris. Wass ces sy. 10,832 10,210 9,023 
Sault Ste. Marie.... D2 ALOU 2,700 43,640 
*TorontO seu car taste 503, 698 714, 620 908,436 
York and East 
York Townships. . 106, 960 51,055 236,559 
Welland neta 21,750 8,655 11, 873 
*Windsors. vit wees 30,030 39,020 58, 409 
Riverside......... 8,050 5,500 5,300 
Woodstock......... 10,442 16,568 10,300 
Manitoba............ 951,415 58,775 287,100 
*“Brandon.® A..<bawicias 4,355 15,450 8,775 
St. Bonilaces.. 2. ++ 20,360 Glayeas: 22, 825 
SWannipegs:nteite Veles's 226,700 37,800 255,500 
Saskatchewan....... 94, 853 30,990 142,956 
*Moose Jaw.......... 7,665 200 5,910 
STROGING, . ems toe, wala: 78, 633 21,365 37,146 
*“Saskatoon.......... 8,555 9,425 99,900 
AT ORT AR. cite diners « tot 1,009,719 153,531 258,549 
*@algary ooece ees: 75,639 30,036 56,914 
*Eidmonton.......... 926,965 97,535 155, 880 
Lethbridge viens. 6,065 25,960 42,405 
Medicine Hat....... 1,050 Nil 3,350 
British Columbia... . 827, 792 820,333 1,055,188 
WSTLOODS: «2.<\s)20 2+, 2,440 12,600 5,900 
Nanaimo’... ii. dia 9,300 13,280 16, 786 
*New Westminster... 51,050 115,675 53,600 
Prince Rupert...... 7,030 4,070 500 
*Vancouver.......... 703,445 600, 835 922,620 
North Vancouver... 15,025 17,335 6,080 
*Victorias.. tes cie « oe 39,502 56,538 49,702 
Total— 58 cities....| 4,879,867 | 3,556,567 | 6,106,693 
Total—*35 cities....| 4,425,363 | 3,286,855 | 5,582,661 
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As already stated, the aggregate for the first 
four months of this year was decidedly lower 
than in the same period of 1937, and was also 
smaller than in 1935, but it exceeded the total 
for 1933, 1934 or 1936. The index numbers of 
wholesale prices of building materials in 1938 
were lower than in the months January-April 


in 1987, but were rather higher than in pre- 
ceding years since 1930. 

The table on page 677 gives the value of the 
building permits issued by 58 cities during 
April and March, 1938, and April 1937. The 
35 cities for which records are available since 
1910 are marked thus “x”. 


EMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS IN CANADA AT THE END OF MAY, 1938 
Reports of the Superintendents of the Employment Service 


‘bi HE employment situation at the end of 
May, 1938, was reported by the Superin- 
tendents of the Employment Service of Can- 
ada to be as follows:— 


Farmers in the Maritime Provinces were 
busily engaged with ploughing and planting. 
In the West Pictou district 300 acres of peas 
were planted, an increase of nearly 100 acres 
over last year when an average of one ton of 
peas per acre was obtained. As an experi- 
ment, several acres of corn also were planted 
for canning purposes. The peak of the lobster 
fishing season had passed, with the catch some- 
what below average in some localities, but 
halibut, salmon, herring, cod, mackerel, had- 
dock, shad and gaspereaux were plentiful. Log- 
ging was confined chiefly to the cutting and 
peeling of pulpwood and mills were busy saw- 
ing lumber and barrel stock. Coal mines in 
the New Glasgow area operated from 2 to 5 
days, while those in Cape Breton and vicinity 
worked from 4 to 6 days. Conditions, generally, 
were good in manufacturing, with no idleness 
reported from the iron and steel group. A 
number of new buildings were under way and 
a considerable amount of remodelling was be- 
ing done. Highway maintenance and construc- 
tion likewise continued. Transportation by 
rail, water and motor, both passenger and 
freight, was heavy. Trade, wholesale and re- 
tail, was rather dull. In the women’s division 
experienced domestic help remained scarce. 


Other than in the district around Montreal, 
there were few calls for farm help. Seasonal 
slackness also prevailed in logging. In many 
sections river driving was practically com- 
pleted, this being due in some quarters to the 
shortage of water in the secondary streams, so 
that a great number of logs could not be driven 
to their destination. Mining was quiet, except 
at Sherbrooke, where increased employment in 
this industry was registered. Manufacturing 
centres reported as follows: Hull—matches 
paper and toy plants working at full capacity, 
dairies likewise busier; Montreal—metal and 
textile industries unchanged, clothing slacker, 
boots and shoes fairly active; Quebec—boots 
and shoes quiet; Sherbrooke—iron and steel 


plants showed decreased employment, but cot- 
ton, woollen and silk mills were busy; Three 
Rivers— all plants operating below their regu- 
lar schedule; La Tuque—pulp mills on short 
time, but sash and door factories active; 
Matane—small industries operating at full cap- 
acity; Rouyn—some concerns on short time. 
In building construction improvement was 
noted, the chief progress being in the erection 
of private dwellings, as no public works pro- 
gram had yet been inaugurated. Construction 
of the St. Maurice power dam was suspended, 
owing to high waters, however, it was expected 
many men would find work there during the 
summer. Road construction continued. Navi- 
gation had opened and transportation by rail, 
water and motor was heavy. Trade showed a 
decline in some centres, due to the closing 
down of some local industries and the resulting 
unemployment. In the women’s division a 
shortage of domestics was reported and an ever 
increasing demand for such help was recorded 
at the offices. 


With seeding operations about completed in 
Ontario, the call for farm hands decreased, 
thus, transient and local help in most districts 
was sufficient to meet all extra casual demands, 
such as the blocking and hoeing of sugar beets, 
the gathering of strawberries and the planting 
of the tobacco crop. Pulp cutting was about 
the only activity in logging, but sawmills had 
opened and afforded employment to a number 
of men, most of whom had been former em- 
ployees. Mines, except at Port Arthur, were 
quiet. Manufacturing remained practically 
unchanged, the majority of concerns running 
on short time and with reduced staffs, with no 
immediate prospect of improvement. Further 
curtailment of activity also occurred in the 
auto industry and several hundreds of men 
were laid off for an indefinite period. High- 
way construction was progressing favourably 
and building construction, although slow, was 
slightly better; a number of skilled tradesmen, 
however, was still unemployed. There was no 
demand for railway workers, a recession in rail 
trafic having necessitated a temporary lay-off 
of these employees, many of whom were in the 
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car repair and round house departments. In 
the women’s division the call remained steady 
for all classes of day, house, hotel and restrau- 
rant workers and in many cases exceeded the 
supply of experienced applicants available. 
Seeding in the Prairie Provinces was prac- 
tically finished, with a consequent decline in 
farm placements. Crop conditions appeared 
more favourable, except in the Peace River 
district, where rain was badly needed. Min- 
ing was slack, outside of development work 
on the new mines at Rosedale, Sask. Logging, 
likewise was quiet, a handicap in this industry 
in the Edmonton zone being low water, which 
prevented logs reaching the mills. Manufac- 
turing was practically unchanged and there 
were no calls for additional help. Building 
construction showed little activity, the ma- 
jority of permits issued being for repairs and 
alterations. Little highway construction was 
under way, but some section hands were placed 
with the Canadian Pacific Railway Co. at 
Moose Jaw. Trade was fair. A number of 
requests was received for female domestic, 
though vacancies calling for household help 
on farms were somewhat difficult to fill. Ex- 
perienced city help, too, was hard to procure. 


Very few enquiries were listed for farm help 
in British Columbia and little orchard work 
was being carried on. Logging was slack and 
there was no demand for loggers or sawmill 
labourers. A continued dry spell was increas- 
ing the fire hazard and the lumber market was 
poor. Mining, likewise, was quiet, although 
much interest was being taken in the Mining 
Training scheme. Factories at Nelson were 
working full-time. Building construction was 
fairly active and painters and plumbers re- 
ported improvement, the Home Improvement 
Plan having given a decided impetus to the 
building and reconstruction of small homes. 
General repair work, also, was good. A number 
of men were requisitioned to fight forest fires 
in the vicinity of Prince George and some 
transients were taken off trains there for that 
purpose. Shipping and longshoring was good 
at New Westminster and Prince Rupert, but 
quiet at Vancouver. Shipyards were fairly 
busy at Prince Rupert and very active at 
Victoria. Trade was dull. A slight increase 
was recorded in hotel orders in the women’s 
department, but all applicants were not suit- 
able for the positions offered. Registrations 
also, were being received at Victoria for berry 
pickers. 





EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN AND 
THE UNITED STATES 


Great Britain 


' hear: British Ministry of Labour Gazette, 
May 1938, summarized the employment 
situation as follows:— 

Employment at April 4 showed little change, 
on the whole, as compared with March 14. 
There was an improvement between these 
two dates in the building industry. The 
tailoring trade, motor vehicle, cycle and air- 
craft manufacture, furniture manufacture, the 
distributive trades, hotel and boarding house 
service and agriculture. On the other hand 
employment declined in coal mining and in 
the iron and steel, cotton, hosiery, and textile 
bleaching, printing and dyeing industries. 


It is estimated that at April 4, 1938, the 
number of insured persons, aged 16-64, in 
employment in Great Britain, exclusive of 
persons within the agricultural! scheme, was 
approximately 11,390,000. This was 10,000 
more than at March 14, 1938. On a compar- 
able basis there was a decrease of about 
130,000 as compared with April 19, 1937. 


Among persons, aged 16-64, insured under 
the general scheme of unemployment in- 
surance (including the special schemes for 
the banking and insurance industries), the 
percentage unemployed in Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland at April 4, 1938, was 12-9, 

59089—64 


the same as at March 14, 1938. For persons 
aged 16-64 insured under the  gricultural 
scheme the percentages were 5:7 at April 4, 
1938, and 6-4 at March 14, 1938. For both 
schemes combined the percentage unem- 
ployed at April 4, 19388, was 12-5 as compared 
with 12:6 at March 14, 1938. On a compar- 
able basis, there was an increase at April 4, 
1938, as compared with April 19, 1937, of 
about 2:7 in the percentage unemployed 
among persons within the general scheme, 
and of about 2:5 among persons within the 
agricultural scheme. For the two schemes 
combined there was an increase of about 
2:7 between these dates. 

At April 4, 1938, the numbers of unem- 
ployed persons on the registers of Employment 
Exchanges in Great Britain were 1,321,061 
wholly unemployed, 358,278 temporarily stop- 
ped, and 68,425 normally in casual employ- 
ment, making a total of 1,747,764; this was 
1,217 less than at March 14, 1988. On a 
comparable basis there was an increase of 
about 342,000 as compared with April 19, 
1937. 

The total of 1,747,764 persons on the regis- 
ters at April 4, 1938, included 993,036 persons 
with claims admitted for insurance benefit, 
545,792 with applications authorized for un- 
employment allowances, 54,615 persons with 
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applications for insurance benefit or unem- 
ployment allowances under consideration, and 
154,321 other persons, of whom 31,598 were 
juveniles under 16 years of age. 

In Great Britain and Northern Ireland the 
total number of persons on the registers of 
Employment Exchanges at April 4, 1988, 
was 1,842,115, as compared with 1,844,583 at 
March 14, 1938. On a comparable basis there 
was am increase at April 4, 1938, of about 
366,000 as compared with April 19, 1937. 


United States 


According to a press release dated May 
20 issued by Miss Frances Perkins, United 
States Secretary of Labor, there was a small 
seasonal increase of about 70,000 in employ- 
ment in non-agricultural industries in April. 
Retail trade and construction activity in- 
creased seasonally, offsetting marked declines 
in factory and mining employment. Miss 
Perkins stated that “Ordinarily, about 400,000 
employees are taken on during April as season- 
al industrial activity increases.” 

The following paragraphs taken from the 
official press release indicate the employment 
situation in the United States was as follows: 

Since April of last year there has been a 
reduction of more than 2,500,000 in the number 
of people on the pay-rolls of private industry 
and of public agencies engaged in regular 
government activities, exclusive of WPA and 
other Federal and State emergency projects. 
Since last autumn, when the marked decline 
in industrial activity began, it is estimated 
that approximately 3,000,000 people have been 
laid off. 

Factory employment continued to decline in 
April, in contrast with the slight seasonal 
gains of recent years. The decline of 2-6 per 
cent since mid-March indicates the release of 
approximately 180,000 wage earners from their 
jobs. Weekly wage disbursements fell by 3:8 
per cent, or about $5,600,000. As compared 
with last year at this time, the level of factory 
employment was down by 22 per cent and pay- 
rolls by 33 per cent. It is estimated that there 
were approximately 1,900,000 fewer wage earn- 
ers in factories than in April, 1937, and that 
their weekly pay-rolls were $70,000,000 smaller. 

The more pronounced decrease in pay-rolls 
than in employment from March to April 
reflected further curtailment in plant operating 
time in many industries, as well as the ob- 
servance of Good Friday during the mid- 
month reporting pay period. A somewhat 
larger number of wage-rate reductions was 
reported than in previous months. Wage rates 
of more than 40,000 factory workers in 36 
industries reporting to the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics were affected by rate reductions, 
chiefly in brass, shoe, and cotton factories. 

Most manufacturing industries reduced their 
working forces. Of the 89 industries which 
regularly report to the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
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tistics, 71 had fewer employees in mid-April 
than in mid-March. As in earlier months, the 
durable goods industries as a group reported 
a larger decline in employment (3-2 per cent) 
than the non-durable goods industries (2:1 
per cent). (Considerable numbers of workers 
were laid off by the machinery industries, 
railroad repair shops, and steel and automobile 
plants, although pay-rolls in the steel and auto- 
mobile plants were about the same as in mid- 
March. Reductions in employment in cotton 
textiles and in certain clothing industries were 
partly seasonal. Employment gains were re- 
ported by some of the building supply indus- 
tries, such as brick and cement, and im the 
manufacture of foods. 

Railroads laid off about 15,000 men, although 
employment usually increases in April. About 
45,000 coal miners lost their jobs as demand 
for coal declined. Public utilities reported 
little change in employment. 

Employment increased during the month in 
private building construction and in quarries. 
These gains, although smaller than usual for 
April, provided considerable additional em- 
ployment. Employment also increased season- 
ally on Federal construction projects and on 
State road work. 

The most important employment increase 
during the month was in retail trade, where 
approximately 160,000 workers were taken on 
to handle Easter and spring buying, which 
reached a peak in mid-April. This expansion 
in employment, amounting to nearly 11 per 
cent for stores selling general merchandise, 
was delayed this year because of the late date 
of Easter. Taking the spring season as a 
whole, the gain in retail employment has been 
somewhat smaller than usual. Wholesale firms 
continued to reduce their forces slightly. 

Reports from the various states indicate 
quite general reduction in employment, which 
was most marked in important manufacturing 
states where heavy industry is concentrated. 
Preliminary reports show reductions of 4:4 
per cent in Michigan, 2:4 per cent in Penn- 
sylvania and Indiana, 1:9 per cent in Ohio, 
and about 1 per cent in Massachusetts and 
New Jersey. California reported an increase 
of 2:2 per cent as canneries and retail stores 
took on additional employees. In the District 
of Columbia, a gain in retail trade accounted 
largely for an employment expansion of 4:5 
per cent in April. 

As employment in private industry either 
declined or failed to show the customary 
seasonal increase in April, the federal works 
projects continued to take om more people. 
In the month of April as a whole, preliminary 
reports indicate an addition of 200,000 work- 
ers on projects operated by the Works Progress 
Administration, including projects of the Na- 
tional Youth Administration and Student Aid. 
Monthly pay-rolls of these agencies were 
$12,300,000 larger than in March. 
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FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


HE Department of Labour igs furnished 
from month to month with information 
regarding contracts awarded by various depart- 
ments of the Government of Canada which 
include among their provisions fair wages 
conditions for the protection of the labour to 
~ be employed. 

The Fair Wages Policy of the Dominion 
Government was originally adopted in 1900 
and was expressed in an Order in Council of 
June 7, 1922, which was subsequently amended 
by an Order in Council of April 9, 1924. The 
Fair Wages Order in Council contains certain 
conditions marked “A” which are applicable 
to contracts for building and construction 
work, and certain other conditions marked 
“B” which apply in the case of contracts for 
the manufacture of various classes of Govern- 
ment, supplies and equipment. 


On December 31, 1934, an Order in Council 
was passed rescinding the “B” conditions 
previously in effect and substituting other 
conditions therefor the full text of which 
appeared in the Laspour Gazerre for January, 
1935, pp. 24-25. Provision had been made in 
the “B” labour conditions in their original 
form for the payment of wages rates not less 
than those generally accepted as current for 
competent workmen in the district in which 
the work is to be performed, or if there were 
no current rates then fair and reasonable 
rates. This provision was retained in the 
amending Order in Council of December 31, 
1934, but with the added proviso that in no 
event shall the wage rate for male workers 
18 years of age and over be less than 30 cents 
an hour, and for female workers 18 years of 
age and over, less than 20 cents an hour. It is 
also provided that in any cases where the 
provincial Minimum Wages Laws require the 
payment of higher wages than those set out 
above, such higher rates shall apply in the 
execution of federal contracts. With respect 
to males and females under 18 years of age, 
it is required that they shall be paid rates 
of wages not less than those provided for 
women and girls in the Minimum Wages 
scales of the respective provinces. 


As respects contracts for buildings and con- 
struction work, the “A” conditions of the 
Fair Wages Order in Council of 1922 as 
amended in 1924, were superseded in 1930, 
in so far as wages and hours are concerned 
by an Act of Parliament known as “The Fair 
Wages and Eight Hour Day Act, 1930.” This 
Act, however, has now in turn been super- 
seded by “The Fair Wages and Hours of 
Labour Act, 1935,” which came into force on 
May 1, 1936. The clause relating to wages 


and hours in the last named statute is in the 
terms following :— 

“All persons in the employ of the contractor, 
subcontractor, or any other person doing or 
contracting to do the whole or any part of the 
work contemplated by the contract shall during 
the continuance of the work be paid fair wages; 

“The working hours of persons while 80 
employed shall not exceed eight hours per day 
or forty-four hours per week except in such 
special cases as the Governor in Council may 
otherwise provide, or except in case of emergency 
as may be approved by the Minister.” 

The new Act like the 1930 measure, applies 
not only to contracts made with the Govern- 
ment of Canada for the construction, remodel- 
ling, repair or demolition of any work, but also 
to workmen employed on works of this nature 
by the Government direct. who are excluded 
from the operation of the Civil Service Act. 
It contains, however, a provision which did 
not appear in the 1930 legislation, which 
applies the fair wages policy to works of con- 
struction, remodelling, repair or demolition 
that are assisted by federal grant in the form 
of contribution, subsidy, loan, advance or 
guarantee. 

The practice of the different departments 
of the Government, before entering into con- 
tracts for the construction, remodelling, repair 
or demolition of any. work, is to obtain 
beforehand from the Department of Labour 
schedules setting forth the current wage rates 
for the different classes of workmen required 
in the execution of the work. These schedules 
known as fair wages schedules, are thereupon 
included by the Department concerned in the 
terms of contract. 

Both in the case of contracts for building 
and construction work and in the.case of con- 
tracts for the manufacture and supply of 
fittings and supplies, the Minister of Labour is 
empowered to determine any questions which 
may arise as to wages rates for overtime and as 
to the proper classification of any work 
for the purposes of wages and hours. In the 
event of a dispute arising as to what is the 
current or fair and reasonable rate of wages 
or what are the current hours fixed by the 
custom of the trade, or fair and reasonable 
hours on contracts for governmental supplies 
and equipment, the Minister of Labour is 
vested with authority to make binding de- 
cisions. 

In the case of contracts for building and 
construction work and also of contracts for 
governmental supplies and equipment, the 
contractor is required to post and keep posted 
in a conspicuous place on the premises where 
the contract is being executed, occupied or 
frequented by the workmen the fair wages 
clause or schedule inserted in his contract 
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for the protection of the workmen employed. 
The contractor is also required to keep proper 
books and records showing the names trades 
and addresses of all workmen in his employ 
and the wages paid out and time worked by 
such workmen, these records to be open for 
inspection by fair wages officers of the Gov- 
ernment, any time it may be expedient to 
the Minister to have the same inspected. 

It is further declared that the contractor 
shall not be entitled to payment of any money 
which would otherwise be payable under the 
terms of contract until he has filed a state- 
ment showing: (1) the wages rates and hours 
of labour which are in force for the various 
classes of workmen; (2) whether any wages 
or payments remain in arrears; and (3) that 
all of the labour conditions of the contract 
have been complied with. In the event of 
default being made in the payment of the 
wages of any workmen employed, claim there- 
for may be filed with the Minister of the 
Department with which the contract has been 
made and payment of such claim may be 
made by the latter. 

All workmen employed in the execution of 
these contracts shall be residents of Canada, 
unless the Minister of the department with 
which the contract has been made is of 
opinion that Canadian labour is not available, 
or that other special circumstances exist 
which render it contrary to the public interest 
to enforce this provision. 


In the case of contracts for building and 
construction works, clerks of works or other 
inspecting officers appointed by the Govern- 
ment to ensure the due observance of the 
contracts are specially directed by the Fair 
Wages Orders in Council to do all in their 
power to see that the labour conditions are 
fully complied with and to report any apparent 
violations to the department with which the 
contract is made. 

In the case of contracts for the manufacture 
of the classes of supplies coming under the 
“B” Conditions of the Fair Wages Orders in 
Council, it is required that the contractor's 
premises and the work being performed under 
contract shall be open for inspection at any 
reasonable time by any officer authorized by 
the Minister of Labour for this purpose, and 
that the premises shall be kept in sanitary 
condition. 

Contracts for dredging work also contain 
provisions for the observance of current or 
fair and reasonable rates of wages and hours, 
and empower the Minister of Labour to deal 
with any dispute which may arise. 

During the past month statements were 
received in the Department of Labour show- 
ing that the following contracts have recently 
been executed by the Government of Canada: 


GROUP “A” CONTRACTS 


Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair 
or Demolition 


Note: The labour conditions of each of the 
contracts noted under this heading, besides 
stipulating working hours of 8 per day and 
44 per week, provide that: “Where, by pro- 
vincial legislation, or by agreement or current 
practice, the working hours of any class of 
workers are less than 44 per week, such lesser 
hours shall not be exceeded on this work,” 
and also specify that the rates of wages set 
out therein are minimum rates only and that 
“nothing herein contained shall be considered 
as exempting contractors from the payment. of 
higher rates in any instance where such higher 
rates are fixed by provincial legislation.” 


DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL DEFENCE 


Supply and laying of a 6-inch cast iron 
water main from water tanks to permanent 
huts at Valcartier, P.Q. Name of contractor, 
Mr. M. Lonergan, Quebec, P.Q. Date of 
contract, May 5, 1938. Amount of contract, 
$6,700.00. A fair wages schedule was inserted 
in the contract for the work of laying the 
main, as follows:— 





Per hour 
Pipe layers (C. I. Pipe).. .. .. . $0 55 
Plumbers and steamfitters.. . 0 65 
Motor..truck, driversie \... s.y0se) os 0 45 
Motor truck dniver and truck: 
Ito" 2) Tons tee cee am 1 45 
8) tons..." Loe eae 1 95 
Drivers, team and wagon... .. .. . 0 65 
Drivers... . 4 Mer PERO Ga 0 40 
Labourers.. .. 0 40 
Construction of a boat shelter at the 


R.C.A.F. Station at Dartmouth, NS. Name 
of contractors, Fundy Construction Co., Ltd., 
Halifax, N.S. Date of contract, May 18, 
1938. Amount of contract, $6,289.00. A fair 
wages schedule was inserted in the contract 
as follows:— 


Per hour 
Blacksmiths... .. wanes $0 70 
Boatmen (rowboat).. .. . 0 40 
Carpenters... .. .. .. «. 0 60 
Per day 
Divers (full day’s pay to be allowed whether 
employed full or part time).. .. .. .. .. 1400 
Divers’ tenders (full day’s pay to be allowed 
whether employed full or part time).. .. 5 00 
Per hour 
Driver, horse and cart.. .. 0 55 
Driver. chee ese, “suka. ee 0 40 
PLSCHICIANS. A Mba ks yee os 0 80 
hab OUnersincihrsuncsies sues. Ess 0 40 
Motor trick sarivers.., 0. se oat tee. 0 45 
Motor truck driver and truck: 
1 to 2 ons) Aiesieed 4 Poe 1 45 
SB CONS My fas. deel ad eee’ dvs 1 95 
Pile driver engineer.. . 0 65 
Pile driver labourers.. .. .. . 0 40 
Pile driver firemen... .. .. .. .. .. 0 45 
Plumbers and steamfitters.. .. .. .. 0 75 
Watchman.,. .. ees Cra ay: 0 35 
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Construction of a barrack block at the 
Royal Canadian Air Force Station, Dartmouth, 
NS. Name of contractors, Fundy Construc- 


tion Co., Ltd., Halifax, N.S. Date of con- 
tract, May 138, 1988. Amount of contract, 
$145,812.00. A fair wages schedule was in- 
cluded in the contract as follows:— 
Per hour 
Bilaelesinithise vite: goss jlelhs bugs pews 9 ey 5 $0 70 
Blacksmiths helpers. cake vd ae) oe evens 0 45 
Carpenters. . ae ah es 0 60 
Cement finisher. . aE 0 60 
Cement and concrete mixer oe SE 
S GOAT Syms” otegbe acs: fafeeacdyeusiSi': auerakeiee eM mMvetintas 0 65 
Gas or Elec. Eerie irc abate tne taker emer ete Miais 0 50 
Driversmhonse and cant, Mewar Wate. “eeehs see! eee 0 55 
Drier uteamMuen GW AON. 6s coe leet) bo veel oe 0 75 
TLVICTS ses pss.s) a suai) Weta eugumenh (hake 0 40 


Compressor oneebicet vera! orpelees § snus 0 50 


Engineers, operating steam: 


Single or double drum.. 0 65 
Engineers on steel erection.. 0 75 
Firemen, stationary.. .. Weg! eg. ke gh tl cakes ane 0 45 
Hoist Opera tors, gas. or elec.. 0 50 
Labourers.. 0 40 
Machinists. . ete 0 70 
Motor truck ee 0 45 


Motor truck driver and Ai 
1 to 2tons. 
So tONnS... <s 
4 tons.. 
5 tons.. 
Painters nd Peels 
Roofers, felt and gravel.. Is decks. OS ansuaes 
re tet meimforced ysteel ae + css. ast eeu eeeee 
Sheet metal workers... .. 
Structural steel workers... 
Watchman.. . 


SooocooocoonwnN HES 
CONT NT Or Rm OT RO 
on OS S&S Or or Or Or Ot Ot 


Completion of No. 11 married quarters at 
the R.C.A.F. Station, Rockcliffe, Ont. Name 
of contractor, Mr. Ovide Bouvier, Ottawa, 
Ont. Date of contract, May 25, 1938. Amount 
of contract, $4,728.00. A fair wages schedule 
was inserted in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Carpenters mi ia Sho adbie = gon es) ss $0 85 
RCO EAC I UIES MR Roh fee. Tae ube fesicmuevel leva uous) ace! el 0 75 
Labourers... .. . IE ARS 0S hE Pal BS Ae ae 0 45 
Motor truck Beiter | aa AG ast e Gee 0 50 
Motor truck driver and Essa Py 
teaC Om LOUSs siitacs cco, te) cis cine caus amease” let ets ese 1 45 
PaintersLands,@lazviersse se. eee Re ete. Nee 0 65 
Plasterers... .. . ESN AF UE te 0 80 
Plasterers’ eee Gaicine auld tempering 
material)... Seri Sve. Biak Ravel 0 50 
Plumbers and ean tiece | ie 0 95 
Plumbers’ and steamfitters’ helpers: (all y men 
assigned to help ema ea Sa ee AY 0 50 
Watchman.. 0 40 


Construction of an ‘addition ‘to ‘the single 
officers’ quarters at the R.C.A.F. Station, 
Rockcliffe, Ontario. Name of contractors, 
Messrs. G. A. Crain and Sons, Ottawa, Ont. 
Date of contract, May 20, 1938. Amount of 
contract, $27,126.00. A fair wages schedule 
was included in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Asbestos insulation workers. . $0 70 
Bincksmatiiset tat hehe) Wie le We ok ooh oss 0 70 
Blacksmuthswhel pers... vee ass as c acisucne as.entes 0 50 
Brick and hollow tile tavern 0 90 


Brick and hollow tile Oi helpers ine 
and tempering mortar).. Be PMR GEES 0 50 
Caner Lers wine + ete RINE sch ele us 0. siaa! isusubase 0 80 


Per hour 
C-ment and concrete mixer operator: 
Steam.. shape 
Gas or pe peel ges aa 
Compressor operators: gas. 
Cement finisher. . si Wah 
Driver, horse and cart.. .. . 
Driver, team and wagon.. 
rivers. d 
Engineers, Bperaiien, gieani. ‘Sinetes or - Hoobs 
drum.. we 
Bnginepes: on steel eee uate 
Electricians (inside Svineaneeenins 
Firemen, stationary.. 
Hoist operdtnnas gas. 
abourersc.y se sles 
Lathers, metal... 
Lathers, wood.. 
Machiniets.. Satie 
Motor truck driver. . 
Motor truck driver and enacee 
1 to, 2 tons... 
3S) CORSa se. 
4 tons.. 
5 tons.. 
Opnemental iron apie 
Painters and glaziers.. 
Plasterers. . 
Plasterers’ 
material)... 
Plumbers anetl steacntiitera 
Roofers, felt and gravel.. 
Rodmen, reinforced steel.. .. 
Sheet metal workers... . 
Shovel operators—gas.. .. 
Steam shovel engineers... 
Steam shovel cranemen.. . 
Steam shovel firemen.. 
Stonecutters. . 4 
Structural steel eeene”, 
Tilesetters. . 
Tilesetters’ helpers Gall men assigned ae help 
tradesmen). . shihades palsy tse shuvas Alpers wee 
Watchman.. 


or electric.. 


Doeoc st 
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Construction of Hangars Nos. 5 and 6 at 
the R.C.A.F. Station, Jericho Beach, Van- 
couver, B.C. Name of contractors, Northern 
Construction Company and J. W. Stewart 
Ltd., Vancouver, B.C. Date of contract, May 
25, 1938. Amount of contract, $248,700.00. 
A fair wages schedule was inserted in the 
contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Asbestos insulation workers.. $0 75 
Biaeksmitth sti ge tale dlettks. caeateen een sc 0 75 
Blacksmiths’ helbers! A RE ee ten LN t Re RE 0 50 
Brick and hollow tile lee. rere 1 10 


Brick and hollow tile ee helpers (mixing 


and tempering mortar).. é 0 50 
Compressor operators—gas. or al telvio 0 60 
Carpenters. . nlite 0 90 
Cement finishers.. Splat 0 90 
Cement and concrete mixer Meterator 

Steam.. 0 90 

Gas or pibotrion: Sigh MOete en CAP ere 0 60 
Drivers... .. . a ane Ceo 0 45 
Driver, horse ret ‘cort.. 0 60 
Driver, team and wagon.. 1 00 
Engineers, operating, Goan Single. or - double 

CGM oaks sides PRR RE We eRe Bie 0 90 
Engineers on steel rehion. cities + abies 1 124 
PISCUMICIANS woman) <c Uejehine sais he's. ss es yhe a sh ene 1 00 
Firemen, stationary.. . Oe Pee 0 50 
Hoist operators (gas. or leckrio).. BSal ot 0 60 
ERD OMTELS recs eerm@eisnes > Sse) )/ajo8 hele) esis, b taNecee eke 0 45 
ES CMerS MINOCAL cours. 55) (0:5. .8'5 situs o's) seh ctiaeiave axe 1 00 
ED CHEES WOO teu aot sc) ss. Gun aie. seupagule salaemna> 0 75 
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Per hour Per hour 
Machinists. . eo 0 75 Motor truck driver and truck: 
Motor truck drivers.. , 0 50 1 to 2 tons.. eueddors Wale, at ees 1 50 
Motor truck driver and cule SIONS ae tee << Stach AMA eo SURES in 2 00 
1 to 2 tons.. 1 50 Painters and lanier Sana 0 80 
oS TODS eeu ale eens 2 00 Roofers, felt andveravel)..byae 7s. o.) . Wee lee 0 50 
APGOUS eae Vile Mere. od scaly ore Mea em ewes aoe 2 50 Rodmen, reinforcing steel.. .. «2 «+ o. «» « 0 55 
S cbOnSeeees et A ont Po Ae toe ae 3 00 Sheet metal workers.. 0 80 
Ornamental iron woe. 1 00 Watchman... .... . 0 40 
Painters and glaziers.. 0 80 a 
Plasterers 12) (0's es ea. cuigontignne, Nenerceume ted 00 Construction of an addition to the Armoury 
Bipstenerent Reversi) aise ea eee ee at Rimouski, P.Q. Name of contractor, Mr. 
material).. fees A Es 7 WOME 8 Ah, 0 623 i fs é 
Picanbers Ar) steswhitere:. vie 1 00 Alphonse Bellavance, Rimouski, P.Q. Date 
Plumbers’ and steamfitters’ helpers (all men of contract, May 27, 19388. Amount of con- 
pesened ato helps iredicmica) 050 tract, $22,895.00. A fair wages schedule was 
Pile driver foreman.. bie Seceatets' + POOR he 1 25 ; 4 ; 
Piledriver, engineers.iisn) slo eee ae 1 124 included in the contract as follows:— 
Piledriver ‘bridgemen:,. |. ssaiss .s 1 00 Per hour 
Pile driver men.. .. ... 1 00 Blacksmiths. . $0 50 
Pile driver labourers. . 0 45 Blackmiths’ hetperes4 0 35 
Pile driver fireman.. 0 683 Carpenters.. . * Q 50 
Roofers, felt and gravel.. 0 50 Cement-finisher. . 0 50 
Rodmen, reinforced steel.. i oral es 0 725 Cement and concrete mixer Ree MER © 
Sheet pmpetaliworkersc, Gea euicic wetsumeon ancien ele 1 00 Steam.. : 0 55 
Shovel operators—gas.. Siok Whonewe eKaiitce: Viewve te) late) wale 1 123 Gas or Asorsicns we AS) BS Pe add A 0 40 
Steam ‘shovel engineers... .. .. ss 66 «. se as 1 123 Driver, horse and! eart:. .°2. 0. os 0 45 
Steam shovel cranemene. 0 25 ee! ee! oe et we 0 90 Driver, team and wagon.. ....... 0 55 
Steam shovel firemen.. SWRA ered yd EA BA 0 742 Drivers.. do Wie OEE, OSU. 0 30 
Stonecutters.. .. . Bi Gol cio. do, oo. Sale eis 1 00 Compressor operaterem gas. or electric.. 0 40 
Structural steel workers. . 1 124 Engineers, operating pg or double 
Tile setters, ornamental. . aA 1 124 drum.. 
Tile setters’ cat ne men powered) to Engineers on steel creations 
help tradesmen).. cligela nize entote tiie letaniere insta mata 0 50 Fireman—stationary.. 
NW VeubG imei as Waunn\a) ala bees enna terre a 0 45 Hoist operators—gas. or esteem 


Installation of a new water main at the 
Citadel at Quebec, P.Q. Name of contractor, 
Mr. J. A. Auclair, Monument Giffard, P.Q. 
Date of contract, May 27, 1988. Amount of 
contract, approximately $7,600.00. A fair 
wages schedule was included in the contract 
as follows :— 


Per hour 

Pipe layers (C. I. Pipe).. $0 50 
Plumbers and steamfitters.. 0 65 

Motor truek drivers.. A 0 45 

Motor truck driver and tian 

Bye, 1 GOD hos. Ziths A Mite! Ok TE: Sa ae Oe 1 45 
Peed: OWS: . shen jens Ae OR hoe Dees 1 95 

: Drivers, team and siecle 0 65 

Drivers.. 4 0 40 

Labourers.: .2.. 0 40 


Construction of a gun-testing butt for the 
Royal Canadian Air Force, Calgary, Alta. 
Name of contractor, J. J. McCaffrey, Calgary, 
Alta. Date of contract, May 30, 19388. Amount 
of contract, $4,258.00. A fair wages schedule 
was included in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
$0 85 
0 70 
0 50 
0 75 


Asbestos insulation workers... 
Blacksmiths... .. sds 
Blacksmiths’ helpers... 
Carpenters and joiners.. 
Cement and concrete mixer operaber: 
Steam.. Spence 
Gas or eleetes: : 
Cement finisher.. 
Driver, horse and cart.. 
Driver, team and wagon. 
Drivers. . tee teve 
Electricians (inside wiremen). ; Be Nor ty are teste 
(uabourershs.) 22 Gen emeeciamion + sh ieets ot cist 
Lathers, Endtotey Se MINEO ves se, ip eg Gare Lfete 
Watherssrwoodiis Ss ica eet ee eens cer ae 
Motor struck drivers 0. Diet ties bee) ee 


oqoooocoocoocoooccoccoco 
OP OK NAD PD 
SSISESRASSER 


Labourers... 

Machinists... 

Motor truck driver.. 

Motor truck driver and ‘eee 


1 to 2 tons. . 1 35 
OUOMS ee eee Ue 1 85 
4 tons. 2 35 
5 toner f 2 85 
Painters and dieses Pere Bed 0 50 
Roofers, felt and gravel.. ites boii ge 0 35 
Rodmen—reinforced steel... .. .. .. ... 0 40 
Sheet metal workers... .. .. ... 0 55 
Structural steel workers. . 0 75 
Watchman. . 0 25 


Construction of a Dormitory for single 
officers at the Royal Canadian Corps of 
Signals Depot, Barriefield, Ont. Name of 
contractors, Frontenac Construction Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont. Date of contract, May 28, 1938. _ 
Amount of contract, $57,279.00. A fair wages 
schedule was included in the contract as fol- 
lows :— 


Per hour 
Asbestos insulation workers. . $0 70 
Blacksmiths. . in 0 65 
Brick and hollow fe cere 0 95 


Brick and hollow tile ape helpers fetes 


and tempering a thet a “ie ee 0 45 
Carpentens. . Sey .- oh, Sede 0 80 
Cement and Concha mixer aperatenk 

Steam.. 


Gas or alesttd. . Pe “if 
Compressor operator—gas or ARES, ‘ 
Cement finishers.. ec 
Driver, horse and ecart.. . 

Driver, team and wagon. 
Drivers: ; ag 
Engineers, operating totes 


Single or double drum.. Sees cies 0 65 
Mhreevor more \anums. «eco ue hive ae 0 75 
Electricians (inside wiremen).. < 0 75 
Firemen—stationary. . 0 45 


Hoist operators—gas. or elestries 
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Per hour 
Engineers on steel erection.. .. .. Be 0 80 
Mabourersteieci oe eo te ; atest cere 0 40 
Mathers; metaleenoiy. siattgit 0 70 
Lathers, wood.. ..... . oh NIE 0 70 
Machinists. . apbiahe. Avckatl nes 0 70 
Motor truck Usivens BT “8 0 45 
Motor truck driver and tonckees 
1 to 2)tons.. 1 45 
SONS. Gace 1 95 
4 tons.. 2 45 
5 tons.. Meiers 2 95 
Ornamental iron Sonny) 0 60 
Painters and glaziers.. 0 70 
PIASUCTErS AY "Aen ee ee aN he ee ee de Se Oke 0 95 
Plasterers’ helpers See and tempering 
material).. 4 


Plumbers and natoahad neraee 

Roofers, felt and gravel.. . 
Rodmen—reinforced steel.. 

Sheet metal workers.. 

Shovel operators—gas.. ieee 
Steam shovel engineers... .. .. .. .. 
Steam shovel cranemen.. zB 
Steam shovel firemen... .. .. .... 
Structural steel workers.. 
Tilesetters—ornamentail.. 

Tilesetters’ helpers (all men assigned ip help 


qoooocooocoecoce 
oa oon oP COP 
SSHSSSRSaSE 


tradesmen).. A us ; 0 45 
Welders on nical eet nae bid ar tah weal parte ae ar 0 80 
AVVieUCHMIET Ss cee. ees EN) he, Ce a BONN, EAD, 0 35 


NationAL Harsours Boarp 
Reconstruction of Market Slip bulkhead at 
Saint John, N.B. Name of contractors, the 
Stewart Construction Co., Ltd., Sherbrooke, 
P.Q. Date of contract, April 25, 1938. Amount 
of contract, $17,233.10. A fair wages schedule 
was inserted in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Blacksmiths... .. .. $0 60 
Blacksmiths’ he Minera 0 45 
Brick and hollow tile Beoks. ; 0 90 


Brick and hollow tile ae helpers ranting 


and tempering mortar).. 0 45 
Boatmen (rowboat).. . 0 40 
Carpenters and ee : 0 60 
Cement finishers. . Ake 0 60 
Cement and concrete mixer “operators: gas 

or electric.. Stats 0 50 
Compressor operators: en or Pleeig ae ate 0 50 
Drivers. elicets 0 40 
Driver, vate Park wagon . 0 75 
Drill runners. : ee aia csp tia nathan OB als 0 50 
Engineers, eo oerte oon (single or double 

drums).. PA PER eAD 1 OR A s icaM f , 0 65 
Engineers, locomotive crane (steam, gas, 

elec.).. a eee 0 70 
Firemen, Seenarye: Pete 0 45 
Hoist operators—gas or glactrid!!, 0 50 
Labourers... 0 40 
Machinists. . 0 65 
Millwrights. . : 0 65 
Motor boat guarairee 0 45 
Motor truck drivers.. : 0 45 
Motor truck driver and truck: 

TE On De ONS est ces lseeL see Ssh laa: aye! aacra's oMRae 1 45 

ST OOM Secure. era Siac inion Seek evel Sieh, RAL, ah munNS 1 95 

4 tons.. a 2 45 
Plumbers and Geeta te Bais tuas.'s pao, Paaal 0 70 
Plumbers’ and steamfitters’ helpers (all men 

assigned to help tradesmen).. 0 45 
Powdermen.. Bes agentes i 0 50 
Pumpmen.. 50 


Steam shovel engmeersss 2: 23 3: 5. ue ee ee 


Rbdinen =! etitorced ‘steel. ot ea sath es 0 50 
0 
Steam shovel cranemen.. .. .. 0 
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Per hour 

Steam shovel firemen.. 0 55 

Shovel operators—gas.. 0 85 
Timbermen and eniaiten: Gane a Serge 
ably such tools as axe, adze, auger, ham- 

mer, cross-cut saw) . 0 50 

Tractor operators.. .. watts seesdiow hier (ats. ote 0 50 

WACCHIMEN eiirschere diets. (eis) ire gol! Harellibetiveeonl eet ae 0 35 


DEPARTMENT OF PuBLIC WoRKS 


Construction of repairs to the north jetty 
(Section 2) at Steveston, Fraser River, New 
Westminster District, B.C. Name of con- 
tractors, Gillay Brothers, Ltd. New West- 
minster, B.C. Date of contract, April 25, 1938. 
Amount of contract, approximately $13,440. 
A fair wage schedule was inserted in the con- 
tract as follows:— 


Per month 
Tugboat captain—Class A ....... $200 00 
Tugboat captain—Class B . 190 00 
Tugboat captain—Class C . Pair 4 . 180 00 
Tugboat engineer—Class A .. .. .. .. «- -- 190 00 
Tugboat engineer—Class B .. 180 00 
Tugboat engineer—Class C .. 170 00 
Per hour 
Tugboat fireman... .. 0 564 
Tugboat deckhand.. 0 54 
Derrick engineer.. 1 124 
Derrick fireman.. .. 0 683 
Derrick deckhand.. 0 54 
Labourers.. Ree es 0 45 
Gasoline engine runner. sites ers 0 60 
Launch operator (howe hon). ; 0 50 
Piledriver foreman.. 1 25 
Piledriver engineer.. . Anat 1 123 
Prlcuriver Hremlamer. Merc ati ae tee ieee 0 682 
Piledriver) bridemantwawemeed ways 1 00 
Piledriver boomman.. . 1 00 
Paledrrver ina’ sino ery § 1 00 
Watehmameyn cures ays. REE 0 45 





Reconstruction of the east pier at Rondeau, 


Kent Co., Ont. Name of contractors, The 
Detroit River Construction Ltd., Windsor, - 
Ont. Date of contract, May 11, 1938. 


Amount of contract, approximately $26,414. 
A fair wages schedule was included in the 
contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Blacksmiths .. .. UF gel $0 55 
Blacksmiths’ hetpers.. PPS, MUR 0 40 
aATDenters! Jae. ak ok 0 60 
Cement finisher .. Oud55 


Cement and concrete mixer Ppecaibe- wae 


or electric.. f ah 0 45 
Compressor operators—gas or Se 0 45 
Drivers.. Be 0 35 
Driver, team aa wagon. 0 65 
Eagineer, operating, pecans 

Single or double drum .. .. ae 0 65 
Three or more drums.’ .. ss 4% ¢ 0 75 
Hoist operator (gas).. 0 45 


Labourers. . q eedelatren Mette eaten Palette e's 0 
Motor truck duven. dae de vet i. ie canes 0 40 
Motor truck driver and A 

1 to 2 tons.. 1 

SELCHSR Seen, Va Meee SEEN ao Melay ae ee 1 
IVRaCHATIISN (ee ae Mee fh Oi) sin tiers mie cits shea s:= 0 
ere "ATIVeEL CMOUTCGI ss. ee) slehi ee vas ccele, Voreiiters: ere 0 
Pile driver fireman.. .. . 0 
Piledriver Men... 1s « 0 
Watchman .. . 0 
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Construction of repairs to the breakwater 
and breastworks at Shippigan Gully, Gloucester 
County, N.B. Name of contractors, Messrs. 
Laflamme & Laflamme Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. 
Date of contract, May 19, 1988. Amount of 
contract, approximately $30,842.94. A fair 
wages schedule was included in the contract 
as follows:— 


Per hour 
Carpenters.. .. . peers SO GOO 
Timbermen and iGnbmen inane Minter bane: 
ably such tools as axe, adze, auger, ham- 
mer, cross-cut saw).. .. 0 374 

Ey ate ns tis) Stee ed) ie) Raa imaicMine a Ware! Bate dicate 0 30 
Blacksmith Glas eta leven [Sea ete ai wee 0 50 
Boatman (rowboat yee eles leleuus © hteeruteretsls 0 30 
Motor: boat! operators.) 6s). <0 feee eet alla inore 0 35 
Pilewa iver, Eengimeer) Wiis We ch cells sh lesa lsveneete 0 55 
Pile driver fireman.. eu ae 0 35 
Compressor operators leas or " electric)... 0 40 
Engineer operating, steam: 

Single or double drum.. .. .. .. .. o- 0 55 

Three Or Wore na numsa. ce weiss Weis ilee! les 0 65 
Fireman—stationary. . 0 35 
Hoist operator—gas or electric 0 40 
Machinist. . 0 55 
Driver.. 0 30 
Driver, team and acon 0 55 
Driver, horse and cart.. 0 45 
Motor truck drivers.. .. . atuae ie 0 35 
Motor truck driver and teuele: 

DO WA OTS. Rees hss mae ot ete Wate te ettiae 1 35 

3 tons) .3h. 1 85 


Demolition of the Post Office at Ottawa, 
Ont. Name of contractors, Betcherman Iron 
& Metal Co., Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. Date of 
contract, April 28, 1938. Amount of con- 
tract, $3,000. A fair wages schedule was in- 
cluded in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Carpenters... .. $0 80 
From May 1, 1938. . 0 85 
Drivers. . ce (eeunale 0 45 
Driver, horse and eatt aie eT ete Ancram atte See 0 60 


Driver team And) WACOM...) 66s cect cle welll sie i e/6 0 80 
Laborers. SAue 5 oo. gia CE Saas Mote Fete (Soy e 0 45 
Motor truck Bevate enh ei.) Bale 0 50 
Motor truck driver and trike a 


LVOPAMCONS ccallis-<) ess) ie cy, oleae WURGleisaro mete beimene 1 50 
ROMS He ciel eet 6) vase tee Basie tales te Maen Somes 2 00 
AMGONS eee aes J iduMbiclueersinre) s AMteheietere 2 50 
Plumbers and CmAtters | A atabe 0 90 
From May 1, 1938.. .. .. 0 95 
Plumbers’ and steamfitters’ helpers, (ail men 
assigned to help tradesmen)... .. .. «2 oe 0 50 
Stonemasons. . 0 90 
Stonemasons’ helpers cosine andl dasiparie 
mortar).. : 0 50 
Warchenan vs akele tate 0 40 


Construction of a public building at Perce, 
PQ. Name of contractor, Mr. Laurent 
Giroux, St. Casimir, PQ. Date of contract, 
May 12, 1938. Amount of contract, $9,408.70 
and unit prices for any additional work. A 


fair wages schedule was included in the con- 


tract as follows:— 
Per hour 


Brick and hollow tile layers.. $0 70 


Brick and hollow tile se ge helpers fares 


and tempering mortar). . 1 ee 0 35 
Cement and concrete mixer woperators 
Steam.. pies 0 55 
Gas or glectric.. 3 0 40 
Cement finishers: cat: cae daoslell wet ees coer ea 0 50 
Carpenters and joiners.. . 0 50 
Driver, horse and cart.. 0 45 
Driver, team and wagon . 0 55 
Driver.. 0 30 
Electricians Pagal Switeen ue 0 55 
Engineers on steel erection.. 0 75 
Lathers, metal.. 0 50 
Labourers.. .. 0 30 
Marble and tile Meecen 0 70 
Motor truck driver.. 0 35 


Motor truck driver and wick. 


1 to 2 tons.. 1 35 
SHLONS is ‘ fikeps 1 85 
Oaamieaial iron anos bole 0 50 
Plasterers. . +s, Ue cakaragitcner tek des tears 0 70 
Plasterers’ helpers, eae and tempering 
material)... snes 0 35 
Painters and clans Lee 0 50 
Plumbers and steamfitters.. .. 0 55 
Roofers, felt and gravel.. 0 35 
Stonemasons es 0 70 


Stonemasons’ helpers (oath. sae | Nemiperne 
mortar).. 

Stonecutters. . : ; 

Structural steel workaise 

Sheet metal workers.. 

Terrazzo layers.. ie: atate ois Teale 

Terrazzo finishers and helpers “se ial acre 

Terrazzo labourers. . opi eale 

Welders on steel erection... .. ... 

Watchman.. . 


OS 2.95910 S10 So 
| i i Se) 
or or CW OU DS CH Gt © Ot 


Construction of an Airport at North Bay, 
Ont. Name of contractors, Tomlinson Con- 
struction Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. Date of 
contract, May 19, 1938. Amount of contract, 
approximately $146,119. A fair wages schedule 
was included in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 

Axement, ah Bie 2 $0 45 
Blacksmiths .. .. .. . 0 60 
Blacksmiths’ nets : 0 45 
Carpenters .. : 0 70 
Compressor Sperators=-paadknet or ekotios 0 50 
Drag line operators—steam . 0 90 
Firemen ..... 0 60 
Oilers . 0 50 
Drivers .. .. ede tere 0 40 
Driver, team Aid neon Setine stapes 0 75 
Drilberunners/*....) ae 0 50 
Mabourersis. sec sme 0 40 
Motor truck deine , : 0 45 
Motor truck driver and tuck: 

de TO ce HOD Shas <decien curse nave die ORO 1 45 

<b COTS 5, ess weve:tw sks The ol uvte' hore woe MRSA COL oem 1 95 

4 tons .. 2 45 

§ fONnSa6..4 2 95 
Powdermen .. . a& 0 50 
Road grader isnbeniars (horke: drawn) oots 0 45 
Road grader operators (gasoline) . 0 50 
Steam shovel engineers .. .. .. 0 90 
Steam shovel cranemen . 0 70 
Firemen .. . Eile ew ee 0 55 
Shovel sedratthe Seukbline EE OH ne hs He 0 90 
Tractor operators .. .. . 0 50 
AWALCHINON sect rete sites! 5 chic tie ties an 0 35 
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Construction of runways, taxi strips and 
roads at the Airport at Kapuskasing, Ont. 
Name of contractors, McNamara Construc- 
tion Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. Date of con- 
tract, May 27, 19388. Amount of contract, 
approximately $24,322.50. A fair wages 


schedule was included in the contract as 
follows:— 
Per hour 
ASDMaIG DMISNETS ya, wen ces cass sess ae $0 50 
BIQeKSIMIGHS se. canes meleuastes ee 0 55 
Blacksmiths} helpersimerecy «if sohiseWordiies, +s 0 40 
Compressor operators—gasoline or electric .. 0 45 
Driver, team and wagon .... .. 0 65 
PDFIVERT Shs she sieeetnd edna 0 35 
Motor truck driver .. at ve: ot Oa 0 40 
Motor truck driver and truck: 
Ltn 2eLONS! clagcateinas 1 40 
ST LOLS Vert tele Nea ss 1 90 
ATUODS re ea ee as 2 40 
DO FONDS aes GEM GE |Ae Rat eee bue lll seed Moe Me 6 2 90 
Road grader operator—horse-drawn .. .. .. 0 40 
Road grader operator—horse drawn, in- 
cluding team .. Se ey ee 0 70 
Road grader operator—gasoline .. 0 45 
Power shovel operators—gasoline .. 0 90 
MBLACLOYTOPeCTALOTS Ys dict) ce Ee eiidsited | oo let ltes 0 45 
Power roller operators, steam and gasoline 0 65 
Operators of bituminous penetration equip- 
MeCNt w.- 4% 0 45 
Labourers .. Cg MCR e Chey athe CRM ett 0 35 
WiAtCHINAI sie cvee tus uate ete cal eemee its 0 30 


DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORT 


Erection of a power line at Airport, Porquis 
Junction, Ontario. Name of contractor, Mr. 
W. H. Durrell, New Liskeard, Ont. Date of 
contract, May 4, 19388. Amount of contract, 
$11,170. A fair wages schedule was included 
in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
NGA MOULCTSM ecm rie bane icy, situs een ts $0 40 
Linemen (power line erection) .. .. .. .. .. 0 80 
ISLOCtrICIANS cite “ees ete 0 70 
Motor truck drivers.. .. .. 0 45 


Motor truck driver and truck: 
1 to 2 tons .. aeree ard rratte alae create 
OS CONS tee Ae eee ee tae eiseaiay tel ae wees 1 95 
Tractor drivers .. 


Construction of an intermediate aerodrome 
at Earlton Junction, Ont. Name of con- 
tractors, Caswell Construction Co., Kirkland 
Lake, Ont. Date of contract, May 11, 1988. 
Amount of contract, approximately $48,674.35. 
A fair wages schedule was included in the 
contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
IASOMEN (ss to cs alsl. qe oteunev< $0 40 
Blacksmiths, 3. hes) 2 ceases 0 55 
ement, MMISDETS: tad lt ccwaie *densaibe el utenaiem sie 0 55 
Drivers, team and wagon . 0 65 
Drivers .. Ae Y 0 35 
TAD OURETS Me), SOME <4h tienen. od vps 0 35 
Road grader operators (gasoline) . 0 45 
Shovel operators (gasoline)... .. .. .. .. «. 0 90 
Tractor operators .. .. «1 ss e+ oe 0 45 
Road roller operators (steam).. .. 0 65 
Road roller operators (gasoline) .. .. .. .. 0 65 
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Erection of a Radio Range Station at 
North Bay, Ont. Name of contractor, Mr. 
J. H. Marceau, North Bay, Ont. Date of 
contract, May 19, 1938. Amount of contract, 
$13,700. A fair wages schedule was included 
in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
AR CIDEM ee ele lise lier tal esa llolas la $0 45 
Carpenters and joiners .. . 0 70 
Cement finishers .. Shelia ieee tae vere 0 60 
Concrete mixer operators (gasoline or elec- 
ERIC SS UMMA cies hey ashale AS: sta oct 0 50 
Driver, team and wagon .... . 0.75 


OLIVE ae ane Aste tie Nanny tatu cn LRN OM Ny bi 0 40 


Bileetricianss.ussild (say 6 0 70 
Tua bourersiasi kun sauales cope 0 40 
Motor itruck ‘drivers 250.4) |: 0 45 
Motor truck driver and truck: 
Ito 2T tons een oie 1 45 
SitONS ase 2 1 95 


SiCONG elu ere Beh, WIL Dore Late wd We tadaeh 2 45 


PATO cis a ee tAled atau. s Tye Teme ak Wit 2 95 
ESICHIBVOPA io, cog) whe Nn) Wane eae 0 90 
Bricklayers’ helpers (mixing and tempering 

marta) sw vee. Mae 


Road grader operators (ineluding team) .. 0 
Roofers—felt and gravel—patent .. .. er aie 0 
Sheet. metal workers oi vs veo! assis nile!) c. Be 0 
Painters and glaziers .. .. .. .. .. .. 0 
Rodmen—reinforced steel.. .. .. 0 
Watchmen .. 0 


GROUP “B” CONTRACTS 
Manufacture and Repair of Equipment 
Supplies, Interior Fittings, etc. 


Norre.—Each of the contracts noted under 
this heading contains the “B” Labour 
Conditions referred to in the introduction 
to this article. 


DEPARTMENT oF NATIONAL DEFENCE 


Nature of Contract 
Black shoes.. .. 


Contractor 
- J. A. & M. Cote, Ltd., 
St. Hyacinthe, P.Q. 
- Tebbutt Shoe & Leather 
Co., Ltd., 
Three Rivers, P.Q. 


Black shoes.. .. 


Haversacks for anti-gas 
respirators .. 


eo 0@0 ee 


--S. S. Holden Ltd., 
Ottawa, Ont. 


- The Horn Bros. Woollen 
Co., Ltd., Lindsay, Ont. 

-- Paton Mfg. Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, P.Q. 

..S. 8S. Holden Ltd., 
Ottawa, Ont. 

.. Canadian General Rubber 
Co. Ltd., Galt, Ont. 

.. +. Paton Mfg. Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, P.Q. 

.- Simmons Ltd., 
Montreal, Que. 

..S. S. Holden Ltd., 


Blue cloth for overcoats . 
Blue cloth for uniforms 
OEE ats 11s aw ae 
Waterproof cloth.. 
Gabardine .. .. 

Mattresses .. .. 4. 2. 0s 


Waterproof coats.. 


Ottawa, Ont. 

Blue frieze.. .. .. . .. Oxford Woollen Mills Ltd., 
Oxford, N.S. 

Blue serge .. .. .. .. .. .. Slingsby Mfg.’ Co., Ltd., 


Brantford, Ont. 
. .. West Coast Woollen Mills 
Ltd., Vancouver, B.C. 


Blue serge .. 
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Contractor 
. Paton Mfg. Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, P.Q. 
--S, S. Holden Ltd., 
Ottawa, Ont. 
Command switchboard (3) .Canadian Telephones & 
Supplies Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont. 


Nature of Contract 
Drab cloth . 


Drill jackets .. 


Film rolls, aero, panocro- 
matic .. s+ «+ +. -» Canadian Kodak Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont. 
Radio-telegraph and -tele- 
phone? receivers and spare 


valves. _,Canadian Marconi Co., Ltd., 


Montreal, P.Q. 
Parmenter & Bulloch Co., 


achi belt links .. .. 
Machine gun Ltd., Gananoque, P.Q. 


Post Orrice DEPARTMENT 


Nature of Contract Contractor 


Vetal dating stamps and 


type, cancellers, etc. .. .. Pritchard-Andrews Co., 


Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. 
Rubber stamps, daters, etc. Pritchard. Andrews Co., 
Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. 

‘ Patera Andrews Co., 
Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. 
Mail bagging, fittings, ete.. Interprovincial Equipment 

Co., Ottawa, Ont. 
Pritchard-Andrews Co., 
Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. 
S. S. Holden Ltd., 
Ottawa, Ont. 

_. Catfadian Repair Shop 
Reg’d, Montreal, P.Q. 
Engine Works & Trading 
Corp’n, Montreal, P.Q. 


Seales and weights .. .. - 


Mail bagging, fittings, etc.. 


Mail bagging, fittings, etc.. 
Letter boxes and locks . 


Letter boxes and locks .. .. 


RoyaL CANADIAN Mountep Po.ice 


Contractor 


The Hartt Boot and Shoe 
Co; Ltd. 
Fredericton, N.B. 

-- John B. Stetson Co. 
(Canada) Ltd., 
Brockville, Ont. 

** The Hartt Boot and Shoe 

Co. Ltd., 

Fredericton, N.B. 


Nature of Contract 


Hine’ DOOUS) Ves see centers 
Felt hats: . isis 


Black ankle boots.. .. .. 


DEPARTMENT OF PusLic WorkKS 


Construction and installation of interior 
fittings in the public building at Bobcaygeon, 
Ont. Name of contractors, The Office 
Specialty Mfg. Co., Ltd., Newmarket, Ont. 
Date of contract, May 138, 1938. Amount of 
contract, $792. 


Construction and installation of interior 
fittings in the public building at Havelock, 
Ont. Name of contractors, The Office 
Specialty Mfg. Co., Ltd., Newmarket, Ont. 
Date of contract, May 18, 1938. Amount of 
contract, $717. 


Construction and installation of interior 
fittings in the public building at Nipigon, 


Ont. Name of contractors, The  Uiiice 
Specialty Mfg. Co., Ltd. Date of contract, 
May 5, 1938. Amount of contract, $747. 
Construction and installation of interior 
fittings in the public building at Trenton, 


NS. Name of contractors, The Office 
Specialty Mfg. Co., Ltd., Newmarket, Ont. 
Date of contract, May 5, 1938. Amount of 


contract, $858. 


SPECIAL CONTRACTS 


Overhaul and Reconditioning 
of Autrcraft 


Note—The labour conditions applicable to 
contracts under the above heading are 
identical with those for building and con- 
struction work, except that one scale of 
minimum wage rates has been approved for 
all works of this nature undertaken in Eastern 
Canada (Ontario, Quebec and the Maritime 
Provinces) and another scale for all such 
works in Western Canada (Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Columbia). 
It is provided in these contracts that working 
hours shall not exceed 48 per week. 


Manufacture, 


DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL DEFENCE 


Manufacture of Fleet aircraft spares. Name 
of contractors, Fleet Aircraft Ltd., Fort Erie, 
Ont. Date of contract, May 13, 1988. 
Amount of contract, $10,726.26. A fair wages 
schedule was included in the contract as 
follows:— 


Engine assembly— Per hour 
Fitter (A.E.) . $0 60 
Fitters’ heiper fat E. ): 0 40 
Machinist .. . : 0 65 
Machinist’s helper Satisakes 0 40 
Machine operators .. . 0 50 
Sandblasters . 0 55 
Labourers . 0 35 


Air frame Aohuttietion™ aoe barrett s 
Hitter CALM.) % 
Fitter’s helper tA: RF. ) 
Machinist . Bere 
Machinist’s Hainer 4 
Machine operator . Lt 
Woodworker (joiner) .. . 
Woodworker's Délper ojo wy seit as a 
Welder . pia KR 
Welder’s blper Sed 
Electrician .. .. Set: 
Electrician’s Balven me al tsvivastenis < 
Painter and doper . s 
Painter and doper’s hetper se sd i das 9 
Habriciwvorker—-remale cvs ise uraiee ane 
Fabric worker’s eK Panes t8e eae owes 
Upholsterer .. : 
Upholsterer’s hetperts 
Sandblaster . 
abourertee sot... "se 
ITECtOTE see ae ie ee 
Erector’s helper . 
Sheet metal worker .. . p 
Sheet metal worker’s helnes : eee, 
Riveters ss” 3. 44 SRS, BORE a 
Riveter’s helpers .. 


Seooooecooooocoocooocooocooooocooocooco co 
Oomoooenwoenococosccocoacsd 
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Per hour 
Apprentices to fitters, machinists, and sheet 
metal workers only—(16 to 21 years of 
age)— 
SERCH Ine 2 en eke vores sl anise @ 20 
2nd year . 0 25 
OL MEAT eis s el eee else wert 0 35 
Notre.—Only one helper to be employed to each 
journeyman. 


No more than one apprentice to be employed to 
each five journeymen. 


Manufacture of fabric spares for the upkeep 
and maintenance of Fleet aircraft. Name of 
contractors, Fleet Aircraft Ltd., Fort Erie, 
Ont. Date of contract, May 3, 1938. 
Amount of contract, $7,459.06. The preced- 
ing fair wages schedule was also included in 
this contract. 


Additional work on four Northrop “Delta” 
aeroplanes. Name of contractors, Canadian 
Vickers, Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. Date of con- 
tract, May 5, 1938. Amount of contract, 
$13,567.32. The preceding fair wages schedule 
was also included in this contract. 


Manufacture of spare parts for Avro 626 
aircraft. Name of contractors, Ottawa Car 
Manufacturing Co., Ltd., Ottawa. Date of 
contract, May 2, 1938. Amount of contract, 
$19,949. The preceding fair wages schedule 
was also included in this contract. 

Manufacture of spare parts for Atlas air- 
craft. Name of contractors, The Ottawa 
Car Mfg. Co., Ltd. Ottawa, Ont. Date of 
contract, May 14, 1988. Amount of contract, 
$6,336.21. The preceding fair wages schedule 
was also included in this contract. 

Manufacture of four Lysander II aircraft. 
Name of contractors, The National Steel Car 
Corporation Ltd., Hamilton, Ont. Date of 
contract, May 9, 1988. Ameunt of contract, 
cost-plus. The preceding fair wages schedule 
was also included in this contract. 

Manufacture of twelve Lysander Mark II 
aircraft. Name of contractors, The National 
Steel Car Corporation Ltd., Hamilton, Ont. 
Date of contract, May 6, 19388. Amount of 
contract, $390,000. The preceding fair wages 
schedule was also included in this contract. 


RECENT INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS AND SCHEDULES OF WAGES 


NDUSTRIAL agreements and schedules of 
wages and working conditions received in 
the Department are outlined in the Lazsour 
GazeTTE from month to month. It is not al- 
ways possible because of limitation of space 
to include all agreements received each month. 
The agreements are in most cases signed by 
representatives of the employers and workers, 
but schedules of rates of wages, hours of labour 
and other conditions of employment drawn up 
and verbally agreed to by representatives of 
employers and workers are also included. Ver- 
bally accepted agreements are so indicated. 


Manufacturing: Textiles and Clothing 


MontTrEAL, St. GREGOIRE DE MoNTMORENCY, 
Macoc, SHERBROOKE, DRUMMONDVILLE AND 
VALLEYFIELD, QuEBEc—Dominion Textile Com- 
pany, Limited, Drummondville Cotton Com- 
pany, Montreal Cottons Limited and La Féde- 
ration Nationale Catholique du Textile, Inc., 
and the local National ‘(Catholic Unions 
of Textile Workers and representatives of the 
employees not affiliated with the union. 

The agreements cover four mills at Montreal, 
one at St. Gregoire de Montmorency, two at 
Magog, one at Sherbrooke, one at Drummond- 
ville and two at Valleyfield. 

Eleven separate agreements were made, all 
in effect from December 27, 1937, to run to 
September 3, 1938, unless terminated by prior 
notice on May 28, 1938. The agreements were 80 
terminated May 28, 1988. The wages, hours, 
etc., however, have been continued in effect, 
until September 3, 1938, by an order of the 
provincial Fair Wage Board, outlined elsewhere 
in this issue. 


The agreements had provided for joint plant 
committees and a central collective committee 
for all plants under the agreements, to deal 
with disputes, grievances, etc. 


Construction: Building and Structures 


Winnipec, Manitropa.——General Contractors 
Section of the Winnipeg Builders Exchange 
and the Bricklayers and Masons International 
Union, No. 1, of Manitoba. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1938, 
to April 30, 1939. 
The foreman must be a union member. 


Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44 hour 
week, to be worked between 8 a.m. and 5 p.m. 
from Monday to Friday and 8 a.m. to noon on 
Saturday. During the months of July and 
August, no work on Saturdays except neces- 
sary work. When more than one shift is 
worked in a day, these hours may be changed, 
and when consecutive shifts are worked, 74 
hours to constitute a day’s work. 


Overtime: Time and one half to 10 pm.; 
after 10 pm. and all work on Saturday after- 
noons, Sundays and four specified holidays, 
double time. 

Wages for bricklayers and masons, $1.10 per 
hour. Foremen to be paid 10 cents per hour 
extra where three or more union members are 
employed. 

Men hired in Winnipeg and sent from Win- 
nipeg to jobs out of town to have their trans- 
portation paid to and from the job and 15 
cents per hour extra. 


The union not to allow its members to con- 
tract or sub-contract for an amount over $200 
(material included) except in case of basements 
or chimneys. 

Any dispute between the parties to be re- 
ferred to a joint arbitration committee whose 
decision will be binding on both parties. 
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Fort WrxrmM, Onrtario—Canadian WNa- 
tional Railways and their employees engaged 
in handling rail and water freight (Checkers 
and Coopers). 

Schedule to be in effect from May 1, 1938, 
until either party gives 30 days’ notice of change. 

This agreement amends that made October 1, 
1936 and summarized in the LABOUR GAZETTE, 
January, 1937, by amending the wage rates. 

Hourly wage rates for day work: checkers 
and assistant stevedores 56 cents, sealers and 
coopers 51 cents, porters 49 cents, crane oper- 
ators 74 cents. Hourly wages for night work: 
2 cents per hour higher than for day work. 


Fort WituiAM, Ontarro—Western Steve- 
dore Company (Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company) and their employees engaged in 
handling rail and water freight (Checkers and 
Coopers). 

Schedule to be in effect from May 1, 1938. 


until either party gives 30 days’ notice of 
change. 

This agreement amends that made October 1, 
1936, and summarized in the LABouR GAZETTE, 
January, 1937, by amending the wage rates: 

Hourly wage rates for day work: stevedores 
61 cents: checkers, sealers and assistant steve- 
dores, 56 cents; coopers 51 cents; porters 49 
cents; crane operators 74 cents. 


Service: Recreational 


Correction 


VANCOUVER AND OTHER CENTRES IN BrITISH 
CotumsBi1a——Moving Picture Machine Oper- 
ators. 

The number of the Vancouver local of the 
International Alliance of Theatrical Stage Em- 
ployees and Moving Picture Machine Operators 
was shown in the statement as to an agree- 
ment on page 577 of the LABour GAZETTE for 
May as 168, whereas the correct number is 348. 


Collective Labour Agreements Act, Quebec 


The following agreements and amendments 
to agreements have recently been made obli- 
gatory by Orders in Council and are sum- 
marized in the next article: 

Bakers, Sherbrooke (amendment) 

Shoe Workers, Province of Quebec (am- 
endment) 


Millinery Industry, Montreal (amendment) 

Building Trades, Quebec 

Plumbers and Tinsmiths, Three Rivers (am- 
endment) 

Building Trades, Sherbrooke, Drummond- 
ville 

Building Trades, Joliette 

Coal handlers, Montreal 

Retail Store and Hotel Workers, Donna- 
cona 


Garage and Service Station Employees, 
Quebec 
Garage and Service Station Employees, 
Montreal 


Shoe Repairers, Montreal 

Tavern Employees, Quebec 

Barbers, Farnham, Cowansville, 
and Sweetsburg 

Barbers and Hairdressers, 
(amendment) 

Barbers and Hairdressers, 
(amendment) 

Barbers and Hairdressers, Rouyn and Nor- 
anda (amendment). 


Bedford 
Three Rivers 


Victoriaville 


Industrial Standards Acts 
The following schedules have recently been 
made binding by Orders in Council and are 
noted in an article to be found elsewhere in 
this issue. 


ONTARIO 


Hard Furniture Industry, Province of On- 
tarlo 

Bricklayers and Stonemasons, Windsor 

Plumbers and Steamfitters, Windsor 

Building Labourers, Windsor 

Carpenters, Windsor 


SASKATCHEWAN 
Painters, Regina 
ALBERTA 


Honey Producing Industry, Coaldale, Taber 
and Vauxhall zone 

Bakers, Edmonton 

Lathers, Edmonton 


COLLECTIVE LABOUR AGREEMENTS ACT, QUEBEC 


Recent Proceedings under the Act 


‘TBE Collective Labour Agreements Act 

which was assented to March 18, 1938, 
amends the Act respecting Workmen’s Wages, 
1937, by changing the title of the Act and by 
certain other changes which are summarized 
in the May issue of the Lasour Gazzrrs, 
page 503. Agreements and regulations under 
the Act respecting Workmen’s Wages and 
under the original Act, “The Collective 
Labour Agreements Extension Act, 1934,” 
continue in effect for the period for 


which they were made or have been renewed 
or amended. Under the Collective Labour 
Agreements Act, any party to a collective 
agreement made between the representatives 
of an association of employees and the repre- 
sentatives of an association of employers or 
one or more employers may apply to the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council through the 
provincial Minister of Labour to have those 
terms of such agreements which govern wages, 
hours of labour, apprenticeship, classification 
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of operations, determination of classes of em- 
ployers and employees and all such provisions 
as the Lieutenant-Governor in Council may 
deem in conformity with the spirit of the Act, 
made obligatory on all employers and em- 
ployees in the trade, industry, commerce or 
occupation within the district determined in 
the agreement. Notice of such application is 
_ published, and thirty days is then allowed for 
filing of objections and the Minister may hold 
an inquiry. After this period, if the Minister 
considers that the terms of the agreement 
“have acquired a preponderant significance 
and importance ” and that it is advisable, with 
due regard to economic conditions, an Order 
in Council may be passed granting the appli- 
cation, and making the provisions of the agree- 
ment obligatory from the date of publication 
of the Order in Council in the Quebec Official 
Gazette or its provisions may be made retro- 
active for a period not exceeding four months. 
The Order in Council may be amended or re- 
voked at any time by the Lieutenant-Governor 
in Council and such amendment or revocation 
must be published in the Quebec Official 
Gazette. Unless otherwise stipulated, these 
agreements do not apply to provincial govern- 
ment departments or services or to work done 
by a third party for the provincial government 
under a contract providing for a scale of 
minimum wages. A joint committee must be 
formed by the parties to an agreement made 
obligatory under this Act and the Minister 
may add to such committee representatives 
nominated by employers and employees not 
parties to the agreement. The committee is 
to make its own by-laws and when these are 
approved by Order in Council and published 
in the Quebec Official Gazette, the committee 
is constituted a corporation. A joint com- 
mittee may require certificates of competency 
from workers within the scope of the agree- 
ment in towns of 5,000 or more, and such 
by-law must be approved by Order in Council 
and published in the Quebec Official Gazette. 
Proceedings under the Collective Labour 
Agreements Extension Act were summarized 
in the Lasour GazeTTE from June, 1934, to 
July, 1937. Proceedings under the Workmen’s 
Wages Act were noted in the issues from July, 
1937, to April, 19388. 

Recent proceedings under the Act include: 
the extension by Orders in Council of agree- 
ments affecting building trades in the Quebec, 
Sherbrooke and Joliette districts, coal handlers 
at Montreal, retail store and hotel employees 
at Donnacona, garage and service station em- 
ployees at Quebec and Montreal, shoe re- 
pairers at Montreal, tavern employees at 
Quebec and barbers at Farnham, Cowansville, 
Bedford and Sweetsburg; the amendment by 
Orders in Council of agreements affecting the 
shoe manufacturing industry throughout the 


province, the millinery industry in the Mont- 
real district, building trades at Quebec, 
plumbers and tinsmith roofers at Three Rivers, 
barbers and hairdressers at Three Rivers, 
Victoriaville, Rouyn and Noranda; the can- 
cellation by Order in Council of the agreement 
affecting bakers at Sherbrooke. Requests for 
the extension of new agreements were pub- 
lished in the following issues of the Quebec 
Official Gazette: barbers and men’s hairdressers 
at Montreal in the issue of May 7; printing 
trades at Quebec, grocery and butcher shop 
employees at Sherbrooke in the issue of May 
14; fur workers at Quebec, taxi drivers at 
Three Rivers, and cleaners and dyers at Mont- 
real in the issue of May 21. Requests for 
amendments to Orders in Council already in 
effect were published in the following issues: 
longshoremen at Sorel and barbers and hair- 
dressers at Rouyn and Noranda in the issue 
of May 7, barbers and hairdressers at Quebec 
in the issue of May 21. In addition, Orders in 
Council were published in the May 14 issue 
approving the constitution and by-laws of 
certain joint committees and of the requiring 
of competency certificates in certain trades 
which are also noted below. 


Manufacturing: Vegetable Foods 


Bakers, SHERBROOKE.—An Order in Council, 
approved May 7, and published in the Quebec 
Official Gazette, May 14, repeals the Order in 
Council which made an agreement obligatory 
in the baking trade at Sherbrooke from Feb- 
ruary 15, 1985 (Lasour Gazerre, March, 1935, 
page 238) 


Manufacturing: Boots and Shoes 


SHoE WorKERS, PROVINCE oF QuEBEC.—An 
Order in Council, dated April 27, and published 
in the Quebec Official Gazette, May 7, amends 
the previous Orders in Council for this indus- 
try (Lasour Gazerre, March, 1938, page 335) 
by correcting the names of the unions who are 
parties to the agreement to read “La Fédé- 
ration Nationale du Cuir et de la Chaussure 
du Canada, Incorporée and the Boot and Shoe 
Workers Union,” and by making certain minor 
changes in the classification of work. 


Manufacturing: Textiles and Clothing 


Mrturnery INpustry, MontreaL.—An Order 
in Council approved April 28 and published 
in the Quebec Official Gazette, May 7, corrects 
the previous Order in Council for this industry, 
which correction does not affect the summaries 


given in the Lasour GazerTTe, August, 1935, 


page 732, March, 1936, page 275, and June, 
1937, page 695. 
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Construction: Buildings and Structures 


BuiutpiInc TRADES, QuEBEC—An Order in 
Council, approved May 6, and published in 
the Quebec Official Gazette, May 14, amends 
the previous Orders in Council for these trades 
(Lasour Gazerrs, June, 1937, page 692, Decem- 
ber, page 1387, and January, 1938, page 103) 
by giving the interpretation of the ten mile 
radius from the limits of the city of Quebec 
and Levis which comprised Zone I. The ten 
miles is interpreted to be the distance on the 
roads, and if only part of a municipality is 
within this ten mile limit, the whole muni- 
cipality 1s considered to be in Zone III. This 
amendment was made retroactive to May 22, 
1937. 


Buitpinc TrapES, QuEBec—An Order in 
Council, approved May 7 and published in 
the Quebec Official Gazette, May 14, makes 
obligatory the terms of a new agreement be- 
tween L’Association des Constructeurs de 
Québec, Inc. (The Builders’ Association of 
Quebec, Inc.) and Le Conseil des Métiers de 
la Construction des Syndicats Catholiques 
Nationaux de Québec (The Building Trades 
Council of the National Catholic Unions of 
Quebec, Incorporated) and the separate Na- 
tional Catholic Unions for the following trades: 
bricklayers and masons, plasterers, carpenters 
and joiners, painters, plumbers and electricians, 
tinsmith-roofers, stationary engineers, labourers. 


The Order in Council is to be in effect from 
May 1, 1938, to April 30, 1939, and thereafter 
from year to year, subject to notice by either 
party to the agreement. 


The territorial jurisdiction comprises the 
judicial districts of Quebee and the counties 
of Beauce, Dorchester, Megantic, Bellechasse, 
Montmagny, L’Islet, Kamouraska, Temiscouata, 
Riviére du Loup and Rimouski. This territory 
is divided into three zones: zone I comprises 
the city of Quebec, the town of Levis and the 
municipalities of Lauzon, Bienville, St. Romuald, 
Charny, St. David, Pintendre, Sillery, Ste. Foy, 
Cap Rouge, Ancienne Lorette, Loretteville, 
Charlesbourg, Charlesbourg West, Notre Dame 
des Laurentides, Quebec West, Petite Riviere, 
St. Michel Archange, Giffard, ‘Beauport, Beau- 
portville, St. Louis de Courville, St. Grégoire, 
Boischatel and lAnge Gardien; zone II, the 
town of Thetford Mines and the municipality 
of Black Lake; zone III the remaining terri- 
torial jurisdiction. 


Hours: 8 per day between 7 a.m. and 6 p.m., 
a 48-hour week. Where double shift system is 
in force, however, any 8 hours to constitute a 
day’s work. (The 8-hour day and 48-hour week 
was provided for by an Order in Council under 
the Act respecting the limiting of working hours 
as noted in the LABOUR GAZETTE, July, 1936, 
page 609.) 

Overtime: any work done outside the regular 
hours, to be paid at time and a half till “mid- 
night and double time from midnight to 7 a.m. 
No work on Sundays and holy days of obligation 
nor on two other holidays except in case of 
necessity, for which double time will be paid. 


MINIMUM HOURLY WAGE RATES 


Trades Zone I* Zone II Zone III 
Bricklayers, Masons and Plas- 
terers: 
Contractors (personal services) $1 00 Mes Pe oF 
Journeymen.. 075 $060 $0 50 
Carpenters-joiners: 
Contractors (personal services). 0 75 «eh dee 
Joummeymens.y a. sith see eer #0. 00 0 50 0 40 
Caalkersiy ot oc lec uhle oe. ene te SeOdoU 0 35 0 35 
Painters: 
Contractors (personal services) 0 70 Seid Face 
Journeymen.. Uline, BE 0 50 0 45 0 35 
Common labourers.. .. .. .- «- Q 40 0 35 0 25 
MOntaT MAK ers). cau tla le uae ee OO 0 35 0 25 
Celanitemixerss. ©... uve ss ne 0 40 0 35 0 25 
Plaster pourers.. 0 40 0 35 0 25 
Hod cearriers.. .. 0 40 0 35 0 25 
Joint pointers: 
Contractors (personal services). 0 75 on Saale 
Journeymen.. 0 55 0 45 0 40 
Cement finishers: 
Contractors (personal services). 0 75 bibs eas 
Journeymen.. .. 2, ODD 0 45 0 40 
Tile, marble and pee dt seein 
Conttactots (personal services). 0 75 {eS Beas 
JOURMCYMER Wye hl. eee. LEMOS 0 45 0 40 
Terrazzouimishersyisy eee d: ate aot eho 0 40 0 35 
Drillers... ae ME 0 50 0 45 < vas 
Lathers—metal.. .. . 0 55 0 50 0 40 
Lathers—wood ($3.00 fon ak 
thousand)... 0 50 0 45 0 35 
Stationary Ble uals cabs aap 
mechanics . : 0 55 0 45 0 40 
Enginemen—steam aovast , 0 55 0 45 
Hnginemen—hoisting .. 055 0 45 
Enginemen—gas mixer.. .. .. 0 55 0 45 
Enginemen—compresser .. 0 55 0 45 
Plumbers, steamfitters: 
Contractors (personal services). 0 75 Le Sig 
JOUrNeYMeR Wye peel eel 0 55 0 45 0 40 
Electricians: 
Contractors (personal services). 0 75 whe oe 
Journeymen.. rere 0 55 0 45 0 40 
Tinsmiths-roofers: 
Contractors (personal pe” 0 75 Sao Sa 
Journeymen.. 0 55 0 45 0 40 
Mechanics in oreanenta iron aed 
bronze.. 0 50 0 50 0 42 
Adjusters in ornamental iron and 
bronze.. 0 40 0 40 0 34 
Helpers in ornamental. iron tend 
bronze.. 0 30 0 30 0 25 


*If an employee who usually lives in zone I is hired 
for work in zone II or zone III, he must be paid the 
zone I rate; and in the cases of plumbers, electricians, 
tinsmith-roofers and painters, transportation and board 
to be paid if these trades go to work outside Quebec 
City, unless the contractor drives these men to work 
and return each day. 

The above rates are the same as those in 
effect under the Order in Council last year 
except for increases of 5 cents per hour in 
wages of plumbers, steamfitters, electricians, 
tinsmith-roofers in zone II and increases of 
5 cents for painters, joint pointers, cement 
finishers and tile, marble and terrazzo setters 
in zone II and for metal lathers in zone Li}: 
a decrease of 5 cents for tile, marble and 
terrazzo setters in zone III and 4 of one cent 
for ornamental iron and bronze mechanics and 
helpers in zone III. 

Apprentices to be registered with the joint 
committee. The proportionate number of ap- 
prentices to journeymen allowed varies with 
the different trades: for plasterers, brick- 
layers, masons and painters, one apprentice 
allowed to ten journeymen or fraction there- 
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of; for carpenters, tinsmith-roofers, electricians, 
plumbers and steamfitters, one apprentice al- 
lowed to each five journeymen or fraction 
thereof; for tile marble, terrazzo and cement 
layers, one apprentice for each six journeymen 
or fraction thereof; in the iron and ornamental 
bronze industry, one to each five journeymen 
but at least one apprentice allowed. to each 
workshop and on every works even if less than 
five journeymen. The length of apprenticeship 
varies from three to four years. 

Hourly wages for apprentices: for apprentice 
bricklayers, masons and plasterers, 20 cents 
during first year, 35 cents during second year 
and 50 cents during third year; for apprentice 
carpenters, painters, tile setters, marble setters, 
terrazzo setters and cement layers, 15 cents 
during first year, 20 cents during second year 
and 25 cents during third year; for apprentice 
plumbers and steamfitters, electricians and tin- 
smith-roofers, 15 cents during first year, 20 
cents second year, 25 cents third year and 
30 cents fourth year; ornamental iron- and 
bronze workers, 12 cents during first year, 
18 cents second year, 25 cents third year and 
32 cents fourth year. 

Maintenance men employed in the main- 
tenance of public buildings or in industrial or 
commercial establishments, if permanently em- 
ployed and paid by the month or week, may 
work 48 hours per week without any daily 
limitation of hours. Weekly wages for quali- 
fied workmen: $21 in city of Quebec, and in 
Levis, Bienville and Lauzon, $18 in the rest of 
the district. Weekly wages for labourers: 
$15 in city of Quebec and in Levis, Bienville 
and Lauzon, $14 in the rest of the district. 
The employer may charge employees a maxi- 
mum of $3 per month for room and 20 cents 
per meal where such employees live in the 
establishment. 


PLUMBERS AND TINSMITH Roorers, THREE 
Rivers—An Order in Council approved May 
7, and published in the Quebec Official 
Gazette, May 14, amends the previous Order 
in Council for these trades (Lasour GAZETTE, 
January, page 103) by adding the name of 
one additional contractor to the parties to the 
agreement. 

Burying TRADES, SHERBROOKE, DRUMMOND- 
vine, Erc—An Order in Council, approved 
May 7, and published in the Quebec Official 
Gazette, May 14, makes obligatory the terms 
of an agreement between L’Association des 
Constructeurs des Cantons de l’Est (The 
Association of Builders of the Eastern Town- 
ships) and L’Association des Maitres-Plom- 
biers de Sherbrooke (The Association of 
Master Plumbers of Sherbrooke) on the one 
part and Le Conseil Central des Syndicats 
Catholiques et Nationaux de Sherbrooke, Inc. 
(The Central Council of National Catholic 
Unions of Sherbrooke, Inc.), Le Syndicat Na- 
tional Catholique des Métiers de la Construc- 
tion de Drummondville (The National Catho- 
lic Union of Building Trades of Drummond- 
ville) and Le Syndicat Catholique et National 
des Manoeuvres de Drummondville, Inc. (The 
National Catholic Union of Labourers, Drum- 


mondville, Inc.) on the other part. 

The Order in Council is to be in effect from 
May 1, 1938, to April 30, 1939, and thereafter 
from year to year, subject to notice. 
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The industrial jurisdiction, in addition to the 
construction, repair, maintenance and demolish- 
ing of buildings, includes such work also on 
roads, aqueducts, sewers, canals, tunnels, 
bridges, sustaining walls, airports, landing 
grounds, levelling and earthwork, electrical 
installations, electrical transmission lines, 
plumbing and heating systems and any other 
work of this nature. 

The territorial jurisdiction comprises the 
Eastern Townships district consisting of the 
counties of Sherbrooke, Compton, Frontenac, 
Stanstead, Shefford, Brome, Missisquoi, Rich- 
mond, Wolfe, Drummond. It is divided into 
three zones: zone I, the city of Sherbrooke 
and within five miles of the limits; zone II, 
the towns of Granby, Magog, Asbestos and 
Drummondville and within five miles of their 
limits; zone III the rest of the territory. 

Hours: 8 per day, between 8 a.m. and 5 p.m., 
except during the months of December and 
January, and 48 hours per week. Contractors 
may establish the two or three shift system, 
with a maximum of 8 hours per shift. 

Overtime for all classes of work, time and 
one half; work on Sundays and holidays for 
pipe mechanics, tinsmith roofers and_ electri- 
cians, time and one half; work on Sundays and 
holidays for all other classes of work, double 
time. 


MINIMUM HOURLY WAGE RATES 


Trades Zone I Zone II Zone III 
Bricklayers, masons and plas- 
terers: 
Contractors (personal services). $075 $070 $0 65 
JOUINEVINCI dirs eth nel . 0 65 0 60 0 50 
Cement finisher: 
Journeymen.. .. 0 55 0 50 0 45 
Carpenters-joiners : 
Contractors (personal services). 0 65 0 50 0 45 
Jourmmeymensy s,s ae ee 0 55 0.40* 0 35 
Painters and paper hangers: 
Contractors (personal services) 0 55 0 50 0 45 
Journeymien Millets. Veeeee” SEP FeO 45 0 40 0 35 
Pipe mechanics: 
Contractors (personal services). 085 0 75t 0 65 
MOUTNEVIMEI st Se Leet teoil <aaieret ts EO TOO 0 45t 0 40 
Beginners, Ist 6 months... .. .. 0 45 0 35 0 30 
Beginners, 2nd 6 months. .. 0 50 0 40 0 35 
Tinsmith roofers: 
Contractors (personal services). 0 85 0 75t 0 65 
JOUTNEYMEN Awe os!) seyQes 2055 045+ 0 40 
Electricians : 
Contractors (personal services). 0 80 0 70 0 60 
POULNEYV IME, | gnaw sve Ghd Bevel ae) O89 0 50. 0 45 
Stationary enginemen .... . 0 60% 0 50 0 40 
Enginemen—boiler. . ny 0 50 0 40 0 30 
Enginemen—steam malaxer.. 0 60 0 50 0 40 
Enginemen—steam crane.. 3 0 60 0 50 0 40 
Enginemen—gas or electric crane 0 50 0 40 0 30 
Marble setters, terrazzo layers 
and? tilewsettersy. «seis fae ce 0 60 0 50 0 45 
Terrazzo polisher (dry) .. .. .- 0 55 0 50 0 45 
Terrazzo finishers (wet) .. .. .. 0 50 0 45 0 40 
Structural iron workers: 
Erectors . soit deetetiae se O Go 0 55 0 50 
ELe I Ders ek wiles meres ct UL 40 0 30 0 30 
Sprinkler fitters. . Si ey as O00 0 55 0 50 
Ornamental iron workers (erec- 
IG). hers 0 50 0 40 0 40 
Labourers.. . 0 35 0 30 0 25 


Minimum weekly wage rates for night watchmen for 
a maximum week of 72 hours for Zone 1, $15; Zone II, 
$14; and Zone IIT, $12.50. 


*Carpenters and joiners in the towns of Magog and 
Granby, 50 cents. 

+In the town of Drummondville and within five miles 
of its limits, 90 cents per hour for contractors and 60 
cents for journeymen. 

t Or $30 per week. 
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These rates are in many cases 5 or 10 cents 
higher than in the previous agreement, in others 
unchanged. Only in the rural section are there 
any reductions, namely one of 5 cents for car- 
penters and painters. 

Foremen who have supervision of a gang to 
be paid 10 cents per hour more than the mini- 
mum rate for their trade. 

Journeymen who are handicapped by age or 
infirmity may be paid a lower wage rate if 
such rate is allowed by the board of examiners 
of the joint committee. 

For work outside the place where the em- 
ployee lives, transportation and board to be 
paid by the employer. 

If an employee boards with the employer, a 
maximum charge of $1 per week per room and 
of 25 cents per meal may be made to the 
employee. 

Apprentices, who must begin their appren- 
ticeship between the ages of 16 and 25, must 
be registered with the joint committee who 
shall keep a complete record of their employ- 
ment. The period of apprenticeship is for 48 
months of work. Allowance is made for study 
at an industrial or trade school if such study 
carried on concurrently with the work. 

One apprentice allowed for each five journey- 
men or fraction thereof in the bricklaying, 
plastering, masonry, carpentering and painting 
trades. 

Wages for apprentices: for the trades of 
bricklayer, mason, plasterer, marble and tile 
setters and terrazzo layers, 30 per cent of 
journeymen’s rate during first year, 45 per cent 
during second year, 60 per cent during third 
year and 75 per cent during fourth year; for 
the trades of carpenter and joiner, painter and 
paper-hanger, 50 per cent of journeymen’s 
minimum rate during first year with an increase 
of 5 cents per hour each additional year of 
apprenticeship; for the trade of electrician, 20 
cents per hour during first year, 25 cents second 
year, 30 cents third year and 35 cents fourth 
year; for the trades of pipe mechanic anid tin- 
smith roofer, 20 cents during first year, 25 
cents during second and third year, and 30 cents 
during fourth year. 

Maintenance employees may work 48 hours 
per week without any daily limitation of hours, 
with overtime to be paid at regular hourly 
rates noted in the above table. Maintenance 
men employed in churches, colleges, convents, 
hospitals and charitable institutions, to be paid 
the following minimum weekly rates: for jour- 
neymen, $20 in zone J, $18 in zone II and $16 
in zone III; for labourers, $15.40 in zone I, 
$13.40 in zone II and $12 in zone III. Main- 
tenance men employed in office or public build- 
ings, apartment buildings or residences of any 
kind, hotels, factories, manufacturing establish- 
ments and stores to be paid the following mini- 
mum weekly rates: for journeymen, $22 in zone 
I, $20 in zone II and $18 in zone III; for 
labourers, $17.60 in zone I, $15.40 in zone II 
and $13.40 in zone III. Maintenance men may 
be charged a maximum rate of $3 per month 
per room and 25 cents per meal, if the em- 
ployee boards in the establishment. 

Building contracts signed before the adoption 
of this Order in Council are governed by the 
previous Orders in Council (LABOUR GAZETTE, 
March, 1936, page 273 and October, 1937, page 
1159). 


BUILDING TRADES, JOLIETTE.—An Order in 
Council, approved May 7, and published in the 
Quebec Official Gazette, May 14, makes obli- 


gatory the terms of an agreement between cer- 
tain contractors and L’Association des Ouvriers 
de Joliette (The Workers’ 
Joliette). 

‘the Order in Council is to be in effect from 
April 1, 1938, to March 31, 1939, and there- 
after from year to year, subject to notice. 


The industrial jurisdiction includes’ the 
building, repairing, maintenance and demolish- 
ing of buildings. 

The territorial jurisdiction comprises the 
counties of Joliette, Berthier and Montcalm, 
divided into two zones: zone I consists of muni- 
cipalities of a population of 4,000 or more and 
also includes all contracts of over $2,000 in the 
rest of the district; zone II consists of munici- 
palities of a population of less than 4,000 for 
contracts not exceeding $2,000. 

Any workman holding a certificate of com- 
petency from the board of examiners of the 
joint committee will be considered a journey: 
man. 

Hours: 8 per day between 7 a.m. and 6 p.m. 
a 48 hour week (as established by the Order in 
Council under the Act relating to the limitation 
of working hours noted in the (LABOUR GAZETTE, 
July, 1936, page 609).) When special and urgent 
work cannot be done during regular hours, it 
may be done at any time and with a permit 
from the joint committee and may be done at 
regular rates: this exemption, however, does 
not apply to plumbers, steamfitters and pipe 
mechanics. 

Overtime: all work outside regular hours, 
time and one half; double time for work on 
Sundays and _ holidays. 


Association of 


MINIMUM WAGES PER Hour 


Trades Zonel Zone II 

Bricklayersil ius maa lates $0 60 $0 50 
Masons (stone) including the cutters 

ON AENC) WOLK seike ont 0 60 0 50 
Plasterers.. .. M 0 60 0 50 
Carpenters-joiners .. 0 50 0 40 
Painters: 

Contractors (personal services)... .. 0 50 0 40 

Journeymenrs NMvcmse seme ee wane OFO 0 30 
Cement Hinisherseitssin8. Wis. hanoe) . Seapedo0 0 30 
Hlectricians: 

Contractors (personal services).. .. 0 65 0 60 

JOUTHEYIMEN I. le wee ete 0 50 0 40 
Hodiicartiers)*, 8 bdesmeteneates’ s 0 35 0 30 
Celanite mixers .. . 0 35 0 30 
Martar (Makers vee Uae. . Maeve 0 35 0 30 
Labourers (non-qualified) .. . 0 30 0 25 
Lathers (wood and metal) .. .. .. 0 40 0 35 
Ironworkers7tirame (a. wy.eve. setae 10840 
Erectors of windows, sashes, screens, 

wood or metal, steel partitions... .. 0 50 0 40 
Erectors of weather strips . kciea aie ceaaial: 0 40 
Marble"setters: tw cate enon eee se dunt O50 0 40 
Tile and terrazzo setters .. .. .. .... 0 50 0 40 
Driller ot eee tae ae Mier ee Pe 0 35 
Enginemen—steam, gasoline or elec- 

trICuSHOVEL TO aneennn we. 0 60 0 50 
Enginemen-—hoist, 7) ii cas. ikk. 2) 0°50 0 45 
Enginemen—gasoline or steam mixer 0 45 0 35 
Enginemen—compressor .. .. .. .. 0 45 0 35 
Firemen—construction .. .. .. .. .. 0 45 0 35 
Stationary enginemen and mechanics 0 50 0 40 
Caulkers#ie ec seie es lee 0 40 0 30 
Structural iron workers .. 0 60 0 60 
Ornamental iron workers .. .. 050 0 55 
Tinsmiths-roofers: 

Contractors (personal services)... .. 0 65 0 60 

Journeymen .. . 0 50 0 50 
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Trades Zonel Zone II 

Plumbers and steamfitters: 
Contractors (personal services) .. .. 0 65 0 60 
DOUTMEVAMENM s aopeic Pats. loicote's Neder oe 0 50 0 50 


(These rates are in some cases unchanged, 
but in most cases increases of 5 cents per hour 
over the previous rates.) 

Journeymen handicapped by age or infirmity 
may, after investigation and permit from board 
. of examiners of the joint committee, work for 
a lesser rate set by such board, but in no case 
may the number of such workmen under such 
a permit be more than one for every ten quali- 
fied journeymen or fraction thereof. 

Apprentices must be registered with the joint 
committee, and except if permitted by the joint 
committee to begin later must be between 16 
and 25 years of age when beginning apprentice- 
ship; the joint committee to have a complete 
record of the apprentices’ employment. In the 
trades of bricklayer, mason, plasterer, carpenter- 
joiner and painters, one apprentice allowed for 
each five journeymen or fraction thereof; for 
the trades of plumbers, steamfitters and tin- 
smiths, one apprentice per journeyman. At the 
end of the apprenticeship period the apprentice 
to take an examination before the board of ex- 
aminers. 

Minimum hourly wages for apprentices: ap- 
prentice carpenters-joiners in zone I, 20 cents 
during first year, 25 cents second year, 30 cents 
third year, 40 cents fourth year, apprentice 
carpenters-joiners in zone II, 5 cents per hour 
less than in zone I; apprentice painters in 
zone I, 15 cents during first year, 20 cents 
second year, 25 cents third year and 30 cents 
fourth year, in zone II 5 cents less than in 
zone 1; apprentice electricians, 15 cents first 
year, 20 cents second year and 25 cents third 
year in both zones, 35 cents fourth year in 
zone I and 30 cents in zone II: apprentice tin- 
smith roofers and plumbers and steamfitters 15 
cents first year, 25 cents second year and 35 
cents third year in both zones. 


Maintenance men employed in churches, con- 
vents, colleges, hospitals, charitable institutions, 
etc., and in office and public buildings, hotels, 
factories, etc., to be paid a minimum of $18 
per week if qualified journeymen and $12 if 
labourers. They are limited to 48 hours per 
week. Any overtime, except overtime required 
in case of emergency for the protection of the 
property, to be paid at hourly rate specified 
above for the trade. Employers may charge 
a maximum of $3 per month per room rent 
and 25 cents per meal to maintenance employees 
who room and board in the establishment. 


Contracts granted and signed before the 
adoption of this Order in Council are governed 
by the previous Order in Council for these 
trades (LABOUR GAZETTE, June, 1936, page 547, 
and December, 1937, page 1387). 


Transportation and Public Utilities: Water 
Transportation 


Coa, Hanpuers, Montreau.—An Order in 
Council approved May 11, and published in 
the Quebec Official Gazette, May 21, makes 
obligatory the terms of an agreement between 
the Dominion Coal Company, Limited, the 
St. Lawrence Stevedoring Company, Limited 
and the Scotch Anthracite Coal Company, 
Limited and l'Union Nationale des Déchar- 
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geurs de Charbon (The National Union of 
Coal Unloaders). 


The Order in Council is to be in effect from 
May 21, 1938, to December 31, 1938 and there- 
after from year to year, subject to notice. 

Wages for coal handlers engaged in trimming 
and handling of coal in bulk cargoes in vessels: 
for all work performed between 7 a.m. and 6 
p.m., 92 cents per hour; for all work from 6 p.m. 
to midnight, $1.02 per hour: for all work be- 
tween midnight and 7 a.m., $1.12 per hour; any 
such workers called after 11 p.m. will have 
a minimum of three hours’ work. There shall 
be one hour off for meals on both the day and 
night shift. 

Wages per hour for workers engaged in the 
handling, moving, piling and storing of coal 
or bulk cargoes on the docks and yards con- 
tiguous to the discharging plants used for the 
loading or unloading of vessels and in such 
work as is incidental to such dock and yard 


operations: chief mechanic, 60 cents; boiler 
mechanic, 50 cents; mechanics, 45 cents; 
mechanics’ helpers, 424 cents; repair men 


(iron), 45 cents; helpers, 40 cents; repair men 
(wood), 50 cents; helpers, 424 cents; truck 
drivers, 40 cents; crane runners (electric or 
gasoline engines) 56% cents; crane runners 
(steam), 48 cents; crane runners (Diesel en- 
gine), 48 cents; crane firemen, 44 cents; crane 
helpers, 40 cents; haulage engineers, 49 cents; 
riggers, 42 cents; “barber-green” runners, 40 
cents; trestle men, 40 cents; firemen and oilers 
in towers, 44 cents; screening house general 
crew, 40 cents; screening house oilers, 424 
cents; screening house foreman, 462 cents; 
tunnel crew, 424 cents; barge men, 40 cents; 
chief electricians, 65 cents; electricians’ help- 
ers, 424 cents; checkers and store-keepers, 424 
cents; all other general labour in yard, 40 cents. 
For dock and yard workers, the day shift is 
from 7 a.m. to 6 p.m., and the night shift from 
6 p.m. to 7 a.m. with one hour off for meals in 
each case. Any dock or yard worker working 
longer than the day shift or night shift to be 
paid time and one-half for such additional ,time, 
except that firemen and oilers may work up 
to 12 hours in a day at their regular rate 
in the case of a ship being in port. 

All workers covered by this agreement to be 
paid double time for work on Sundays and four 
specified holidays. 

Employees who are below normal physical 
fitness may be granted permission by the joint 
committee to work at lower wage rates. 


Trade 


Reta, StoRE AND Hote, Workers, Donna- 
cona—An Order in Council approved April 
28, and published in the Quebec Official 
Gazette, May 7, makes obligatory the terms 
of an agreement between Le Syndicat des 
Employeurs et Artisans de Donnacona, sec- 
tion commerciale (The Union of Employers 
and Artisans of Donnacona, commercial sec- 
tion) and Le Syndicat des Employés de 
Donnacona, section commercial (The Union 
of Employees of Donnacona, commercial 
section). 

The Order in Council is to be in effect from 
May 7, 1938, to May 1, 1939, but may be re- 


pealed after 60 days’ notice by one of the 
parties if both agree to such repeal. 
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The industrial jurisdiction includes any in- 
dividual or firm which sells or delivers any 
merchandise, and includes hotels, restaurants, 
drug stores in addition to other stores. Office 
employees are also included with the exception 
of those working in the pulp and paper indus- 
try. 

Hours for all employees except office em- 
ployees and hotel employees: 60 per week for 
male employees and 54 for female employees. 
Closing time for stores to be at 6 pm. from 
Monday to Thursday inclusive except day before 
a holiday, with no work on Sundays or holidays. 
Hours for office employees: 40 per week. Em- 
ployees of restaurants, drug stores and tobacco 
stores to be entitled to a weekly holiday of 24 
hours. 

Overtime: time and one half. 

Vacation: each employee to be entitled to one 
week’s vacation during summer after one year’s 
service and to two weeks’ vacation after two 
or more years’ service, which the employer may 
pay for or not as he so decides. 

Minimum weekly wages for all except office 
and hotel employees: for male employees—from 
$6 per week for beginners with no experience, 
with an increase of $1 per week for each six 
months of experience to a minimum of $12 
after three years’ experience; for female em- 
ployees—from $6 per week for beginners with 
no experience, with an increase of 50 cents per 
week for each six months of experience to a 
minimum of $8 per week after two year’s ex- 
perience. Minimum hourly wages for  oftice 
employees: 15 cents. Minimum monthly wages 
for hotel employees which must be paid in 
addition to providing full board, room and 
laundry: female cooks $25, female cooks’ help- 
ers $20, room girls, $20, table girls $16. 


Service: Custom and Repair 


GaRAGE AND Service Station EMPLOYEES, 
Qursec—An Order in Council, approved May 
13 and published in the Quebec Official Gaz- 
ette, May 28, makes obligatory the terms of 
an agreement between L’Association des 
Marchands Détaillants du Canada, Québec 
section (The Retail Merchants Association. of 
Canada, Quebec section) and Le Syndicat 
Catholique des Employés de Garage de Qué- 
bec (The Catholic Union of Garage Employ- 
ees of Quebec). 

The Order in Council is to be in effect from 
May 13, 1938, to November 12, 1938, and will be 
renewed automatically for further six-month 
periods, providing neither party gives notice of 
change. 

The contracting parties agree to recognize the 
open shop. 

The industrial jurisdiction includes all garages, 
shops where motor vehicles or their parts are 


repaired, maintained or demolished, and garages . 


storing automobiles, gasoline stations, battery 
service shops, etc. (The garage of the Munici- 
pality of Quebec for which wage rates have 
already seen set by arbitration is not included 
in the Order in Council.) Workers in garages 
located in commercial or industrial establish- 
ments and apartment houses or those offering 
their services in public places, private garages 
or parking grounds are also included. 

The territorial jurisdiction includes the 
counties of Quebec, Lévis, Montmorency, Port- 
neuf, Beauce, Lotbiniére, Dorchester, Belle- 


chasse and Montmagny, divided into two zones: 
zone I, the cities of Quebec and Levis and within 
10 miles of their limits; zone JI the rest of the 
territorial jurisdiction. 

Hours in garages, repair shops, etec.: 9 per day,’ 
54 per week, except for men of the “replacing 
parts department.” The day hours to be be- 
tween 7 a.m. and 6 p.m., the evening hours be- > 
tween 6 p.m. and 11 p.m. and the night hours 
between 11 p.m. and 7 a.m. For work in evening 
hours 10 per cent over day wage rates to be 
paid; for work during night hours, 50 per cent 
over day rates to be paid, except where double 
shift is being worked when the shift from 6 p.m. 
to 3.30 a.m. will be paid at 10 per cent above 
regular rates. 

Hours in auto storage stations, gasoline sta- 
tions, etc.: 60 per week of six working days. 
In station open day and night, the work will be 
in two shifts, the day shift 60 hours per week . 
the night shift 72 hours per week. 

Any employee required to work less than a 
regular day to be entitled to at least four hours’ 
pay. If called to work for a certain hour and 
required to wait to be given work, waiting time 
to be paid for. 

No work on Sundays, holydays of obligation 
and two other holidays except for sale of gaso- 
line and oil, necessary repairing of inner tubes 
and storing of automobiles. Any employee work- 
ing on Sunday is entitled to a complete holiday 
during the week. 

Wages rates in zone I for day hours: man in 
charge of replacing parts $25 per week; 
mechanic, fitter, machinist, electrician, body man, 
wheelwright, blacksmith, welder, 45 cents per 
hour; painter, glazier, upholstery maker, battery 
man, 40 cents; oiler and vulcanizer 35 cents, 
non-qualified help 30 cents; apprentices from 15 
cents during first year to 30 cents during fourth 
year; service men, gas sellers, washermen, etc., 
25 cents until November 12, 1938, and 27 cents 
thereafter, except for beginners who may be 
paid 20 cents per hour during first year. 

Wages or rates by contract in zone I: in the 
garages in zone I employers (customers) giving 
a contract for work must pay the employer in 
this trade or the employee not less than $1 per 
hour between 7 a.m. and 6 p.m., $1.10 between 
6 p.m. and 11 p.m. and $1.50 between 11 p.m. 
and 7 a.m., $1 for greasing a car, $1 for washing 
a car, 50 cents for repairing an inner tube in- 
cluding the removing and replacing of it. 

Wage rates in zone II for day hours: in gar- 
ages, ete. for qualified workmen, namely, 
mechanics, fitters, machinists, electricians, body 
men, wheelwrights, blacksmiths, welders, paint- 
ers, glaziers, upholstery makers, battery men, 
oilers and vulcanizers, 30 cents per hour; assist- 
ants 25 cents; in gasoline stations, etc., 10 cents 
during first year, 15 cents second year, 20 cents 
third year and 25 cents thereafter, except if 
qualified tradesmen when they must be paid the 
rate for garages. 

Wages or rates by contract in zone II: em- 
ployers (customers) giving a contract for a job 
must pay the employer in this trade or the 
employee not less than 65 cents per hour be- 
tween 7 a.m. and 11 pm. and 75 cents between 
ll p.m. and 7 am., 75 cents for greasing an 
automobile, 50 cents for washing an automobile, 
35 cents for repairing an inner tube, including 
the removing and replacing. 

Any tips received by employees to be kept by 
them and may not be considered a part of 
wages. 

Apprentices limited in zone I to one apprentice 
to five journeymen or fraction thereof in garages 
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and one apprentice to two servicemen in service 
stations. 

Apprentices to qualified tradesmen to be paid: 
in zone I, 15 cents per hour during first year, 
20 cents second year, 25 cents third year and 
30 cents fourth year: in zone II, 5 cents per 
hour less than in zone I in each of the four 
years. 

Uniforms required to be furnished by the em- 
ployer. 


GARAGE AND SERVICE STATION EMPLOYEES, 
Montreau.—An Order in Council, approved 
May 13 and published in the Quebec Official 
Gazette, May 21, makes obligatory the terms 
of an agreement between La Section de |’Auto- 
mobile du district de Montréal de 1’Associa- 
tion des Marchands Détaillants du Canada 
(The Retail Merchants Association of Canada, 
Automobile Section of Montreal) and le Syn- 
dicat de lVAuto Voiture (the Automobile 
Workers’ Union). 

The Order in Council is to be in effect from 
May 18, 1938, to August 1, 1939, and thereafter 


from year to year, subject to notice by either 
of the contracting parties. 


The territorial jurisdiction comprises the 
Island of Montreal and Ile Jésus and within 
35 miles of their limits, and is divided into two 
zones: zone I, the Island of Montreal, Ile Jésus 
and within ten miles of their limits; zone IT, all 
the municipalities situated in whole or in part 
within a radius of 25 miles from the limits of 
zone I, 

The industrial jurisdiction comprises garages 
and gasoline stations and includes employees 
working in garages situated or operated by com- 
mercial or industrial establishments and apart- 
ment houses, even for personal purposes or offer- 
ing their services in public places, private gar- 
ages or on parking grounds. 

Hours: for journeymen and journeymen’s ap- 
prentices, 9 per day, 54 per week. Hours for 
other employees, 60 per week of six days, and 
if there be a night shift, 72 hours divided in 
six days may be worked by the night shift, with 
overtime for such other employees to be paid 
at time and one half. For journeymen and their 
apprentices, the day hours shall be between 
7 a.m. and 6 p.m., the evening hours from 6 p.m. 
to 11 p.m. during which evening hours the wage 
rate will be 10 per cent above regular rates, the 
night hours from 11 p.m. to 7 a.m., during which 
night hours the wage rate will be 50 per cent 
above the regular rate. In case of a double 
shift, however, work between 6 p.m. and 3.30 
a.m. will be 10 per cent above regular rates and 
work from 3.30 a.m. to 7 a.m. at 50 per cent 
above regular rates. 

Every employee to be entitled to a complete 
24 hours of rest each week. Except for service 
men and night watchmen, no employee to work 
on Sunday, Christmas Day or New Year’s Day. 


Except where employer guarantees a minimum 
number of at least 30 hours’ work in six days, 
any workmen called to work for less than a 
regular day to be entitled to at least four hours’ 
wages. If called for a certain hour and obliged 
to wait, he shall be paid for such waiting time. 


Minimum hourly wage rates for day work in 
zone I: journeymen, wheelwrights, electricians, 
blacksmiths, machinists, mechanics, carpenters, 
painters, duco polishers—50 cents for first ciass 
and 45 cents for second class and 40 cents for 
third class journeymen, 30 cents for wax polish- 


ers; journeymen body men, upholsterers, radiator 
repairmen and welders—60 cents for first class, 
50 cents for second class and 40 cents for third 
class; service men 25 cents, night watchman 25 
cents. 

Minimum hourly wage rates for apprentices 
for day work in zone I: apprentices of any class 
except service men, 10 cents per hour during 
first six months, 15 cents second six months, 20 
cents second year, 25 cents third year; appren- 
tice service men 15 cents first year, 20 cents 
second year. 

Minimum hourly wage rates for work after 
6 p.m. are higher as noted above under the 
clauses relating to hours. 

Minimum rates which a customer giving a con- 
tract for a job must pay to the garage employer 
or the employee in zone I: between 7 a.m. and 
6 pm., $1.25 per hour for body, upholstery, 
welding, painting or radiator work, $1 per hour 
for any other repairing work, $1 each for motor 
vehicle greasing and $1 each for motor vehicle 
washing. After 6 p.m. these rates to be higher 
as provided above under the clauses relating to 
hours. In any contract or hiring of work the 
rate for any of these trades to be calculated 
and charged to the customers on this basis and 
according to these rates. 

Minimum wage rates and prices for contract 
work in zone II are 15 per cent lower than for 
zone I 

Any chauffeur working as a service man to be 
paid 40 cents per hour when required to drive 
a car which is hired on an hourly basis. 

Any tips received are the property of the 
employee and must not be considered a part of 
wages. . ; 

Half the cost of uniforms to be paid by the 
employer and half by the employee. 

Not more than one apprentice allowed to each 
two journeymen or service men, except where 
there is only one journeyman when one appren- 
tice may be employed. 

Shoe Repamers, Monrrean.—An Order in 
Council, approved May 7, and published in 
the Quebec Official Gazette, May 14, makes 
obligatory the terms of an agreement between 
the Montreal and Provincial Shoe Repairers 
Association, Inc., le Syndicat des Maitres- 
Cordonniers de Montréal (the Union of Master 
Shoe Makers of Montreal), the National Shoe 
Repairers Protective Association, Inc., and 
the Montreal and District Shoe Repairers Km- 
ployees’ Union. 

The Order in Council is to be in effect from 
May 14, 1938, to July 31, 1939, and thereafter 
from year to year subject to any of the parties 
giving notice to the Department of Labour by 
April 30 of any year. 

The territorial jurisdiction includes the 
Island of Montreal and such shops within ten 
miles of the Island of Montreal as solicit or 
obtain the greater part of their orders from the 
citizens of the Island of Montreal. 

Hours: 58 per week, which may only be 
worked between 8 a.m. and 7 a.m. on Monday 
to Thursday inclusive, 8 a.m. and 9 p.m. on 
Friday and 8 a.m. and 11 p.m. on Saturday or 
the day before a holiday. (The hours under 
the previous agreement were 64 per week, as 
noted in the LABouR GAZETTE, August, 1937, page 
922.) 

Overtime: any hours over 58 in any week to be 
paid at proportionate rates. Overtime after 
regular closing time may be done only in urgent 
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cases and with permit from the joint committee 
but must in no case exceed two hours in any 
day or six hours in any week. 

Wages per week for qualified workmen (with 
at least three years’ experience as an apprentice 
or workman): first class workers who work on 
the bench and on the stitcher $21, first class 
bench workers not working on stitcher $18, other 
experienced workmen and including experienced 
workmen working on second hand shoes $16. 
During the winter months from January 1 to 
March 31, these rates may be $3 per week less 
except that workmen employed in second hand 
repair shops shall in no case receive less than 
$16. (The rates under the previous agreement 
were $15 and $12 per week except in winter 
months when they were $10 and $9.) 

Wages per week for apprentices: $6 during 
first year, $8 second year, $10 third year (which 
is no change from the previous agreement). In 
the months from January 1, to March 31, these 
rates may be $3 per week less. 

The number of apprentices limited to one 
apprentice to three journeymen or fraction 
thereof. 

A schedule of minimum prices to be charged 
customers is included in the agreement. 

The board of examiners appointed by the 
joint committee has the right to grant a work- 
man or apprentice a higher or lower standard 
of competency and place him in one of the 
categories of workers. 


Service: Personal and Domestic 


TaveRN EMpLoyvers, Quessc—An Order in 
Council approved May 7, and published in the 
Quebec Official Gazette, May 14, makes obliga- 
tory the terms of an agreement between |’As- 
sociation des Taverniers de la Cité de Québec 
et du District, Inc. (The Association of Tavern 
Keepers of the City of Quebec and District) 
and Le Syndicat Catholique des Employés de 
Tavernes de la Cité de Québec (The Catholic 
Union of Tavern Employees of the city of 
Quebec). 

The Order in Council is to be in effect from 
May 14, 1938, to May 1, 1939, and thereafter 
from year to year subject to notice. 

The agreement covers employees of establish- 
ments selling beer to be consumed on the 
premises, in the city of Quebec. 

Hours: 60 per week. 

Overtime: Time and one quarter. 

Minimum weekly wage rates: barman $18, 
waiter (with one year experience or more) $16, 
beginners $12 during first three months, $14 for 
following nine months. Extra employees to be 
paid 30 cents per hour for first 20 hours work 
in the week and 26 cents for any hours over 20 
in the week, with a minimum of two hours’ pay 
for each call to work. Any tips received are 
the property of the employee and may not be 
considered a part of wages. 

Uniforms and the laundering of them to be 
paid by the employer. 

No employee may be accepted if he is less 
than 20 years of age. 

If the employer furnishes room and board he 
may charge the employee $1.50 per week per 
room and 20 cents per meal. 


BaRBERS AT FARNHAM, COWANSVILLE, BrEp- 


FORD AND SweEetTspurc.—An Order in Council, 
approved May 13, and published in the Que- 


bec Official Gazette, May 21, makes obligatory 
the terms of an agreement between Le Syndicat 
des Maitres-Barbiers du Comté de Missisquoi, 
Incorporé (The Union of Master Barbers of 
the County of Missisquoi, Incorporated) and 
Le Syndicat des Employés Barbiers du Comté . 
de Missisquoi, Incorporé (The Union of Em- 
ployed Barbers of the County of Missisquoi, 
Incorporated). 


The Order in Council is to be in effect from 
May 21, 1938, to May 20, 1941, and shall be 
automatically renewed unless either party gives 
heise of change 60 days before the expiration 

ate. 

The territorial jurisdiction comprises the 
municipalities of Farnham, Cowansville, Bed- 
ford and Sweetsburg. 

The hours during which barber shops may 
be open in each municipality is stated, in all 
cases opening at 8 am., with closing time 
varying but not later than 8 or 8.30 p.m. on 
three nights a week, at 12 or 12.30 noon on one 
day a week and later hours specified for Fri- 
day and Saturday closing time. : 

Minimum weekly wages for regular em- 
ployees: $14 per week plus 50 per cent of 
all receipts over $20 taken in by the employee 
in any week. Extra employees to be paid 25 
cents per hour plus 50 per cent of all receipts 
in excess of $5 made by the employee in the 
day. For barbers workine by the job, a price 
schedule is included for each piece of work. 
Employees *-ndicapped by age or infirmity may 
have their wage scale revised by the joint 
committee. 

Apprentices to be paid from $2 per week 
during first six months to $12 during second 
half of third year, with one apprentice allowed 
in a shop with two regular employees and two 
apprentices if four or more regular employees. 


BARBERS AND HAIRDRESSERS, THREE RIVERS 
AND Districr.—An Order in Council, approved 
May 7, and published in the Quebec Official 
Gazette, May 14, amends the previous orders 
in Council for these trades (Lasour GAZETTE, 
October, 19387, page 1158, and February, 1938, 
page 215). 

The territorial jurisdiction includes the towns 
of Three Rivers, Cap-de-la-Madeleine, Louise- 
ville, Shawinigan, Grand’ Mére and La Tuque 
and within 10 miles from their limits. 

Wage rates for male barbers and hairdressers 
are increased. They now are $15 per week plus 
50 per cent of receipts exceeding $22 made by 
the employee or $20 per week without com- 
mission (formerly $15 plus 50 per cent of re- 
ceipts in excess of $25 or $18 per week without 
commission). The wages for female _ hair- 
dressers are increased from $12.50 to $14 per 
week. 

Increases were also made in certain of the 
Prien to be charged for the different opera- 

ions. 


BARBERS AND HAIRDRESSERS, VICTORIAVILLE.— 
An Order in Council approved April 28, and 
published in the Quebec Official Gazette, May 
7, amends in a minor matter the previous Order 
in Council for this industry (Lasour Gazerts, 
February, page 215) which does not alter the 
summary as given in the Lasour GazErtn. 
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BARBERS AND Harrpressers, Rouyn AND Nor- 
ANDA—An Order in Council, approved April 
28, and published in the Quebec Official 
Gazette, May 7, amends the previous Order 
in Council for these trades (Lasour GazEerte, 
November, 1935, page 1063) by adding prices 
which must be charged for each operation in 
a beauty parlour with the provision that any 
work performed at home must be paid at 
double rate. It is now also provided that no 
appointments be given for work after 8 p.m. 
in beauty parlours and that during the months 
of June to September inclusive beauty parlours 
close at noon on Wednesdays. 


Joint Committees 


The constitution and by-laws of the joint 
committees set up under the following agree- 
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ments were approved by Orders in Council 
and published in the May 14 issue of the 
Quebec Official Gazette: 


Bakers and Deliverymen, Three Rivers 
Lithography, Province of Quebec 
Printing Trades, Montreal 

Building Trades, Hull (amendment) 


Building Trades, Lake St. John District 
(amendment). 


Certificate of Competency 


The certificate of competency was made 
obligatory by Order in Council as noted in 
the Quebec Official Gazette, May 14, for the 
following trades: 


Building Trades, Victoriaville. 


INDUSTRIAL STANDARDS ACTS 


Schedules of Wages and Hours Recently Approved by Provincial Orders 
in Council in Ontario, Saskatchewan, and Alberta 


i eS four provinces—Ontario, Alberta, Nova 

Scotia and Saskatchewan—legislation pro- 
vides that, following a petition from repre- 
sentatives of employers or employees in any 
industry, the Provincial Minister charged with 
the administration of the Act may himself, or 
through a government official delegated by 
him, call a conference of representatives of 
employers or employees. This conference is 
for the purpose of investigating and con- 
sidering the conditions of labour in the indus- 
try and of negotiating minimum rates of wages 
and maximum hours of work. A schedule of 
wages and hours of labour drawn up at such 
a conference, if the Minister considers that 
it has been agreed to by a proper and suffi- 
cient representation of employers and em- 
ployees, may on his recommendation be made 
binding by Order in Council on all employers 
and employees in the industry in the zone 
designated by the Minister. The Minister 


may also establish an advisory committee for 
every zone to which a schedule applies to 
assist in carrying out the provisions of the 
Act and the regulations. The administration 
and enforcement of the Act is placed in Ontario 
under the Industry and Labour’ Board, 
assisted by industrial standards officers; in 
Alberta under the Board of Industrial Re- 
lations; in Nova Scotia under the Minister 
of Labour who may appoint inspectors; in 
Saskatchewan under the Commissioner of 
Labour and Public Welfare. Reviews of these 
Acts and amendments have been published in 
the Lasour GazertTe, as follows: Ontario, in 
the issues of June, 1935, page 530, May, 1936, 
page 410, May, 1937, page 505, and May, 1938, 
page 501; Alberta, in June, 1935, page 504, 
June, 1936, page 501, and June, 1937, page 640; 
Nova Scotia, in June, 1936, page 604; Saskat- 
chewan, in the issue of June, 1937, page 635, 
and May, 1938, page 507. 


INDUSTRIAL STANDARDS ACT OF ONTARIO 


Manufacturing: Miscellaneous Wood 
Products 


Harp Furniture Inpustry, Province oF 
Ontarto—An Order in Council, dated May 10, 
and published in The Ontario Gazette, May 
21, makes binding a schedule of wages and 
hours in the hard furniture industry through- 
out the province of Ontario. 

The Order in Council is to be in effect from 
May 31, 1938, to March 31, 1939. 

The terms of the schedule are similar to the 


one previously in effect and summarized in the 
Lasour GAZETTE, April, 1937, page 457, 


Regular hours are unchanged at 47 per week. 
Minimum wage rates vary from 32 cents per 
hour for unskilled employees in one zone to 49 
cents for skilled employees in the other zone. 
The exception to these rates is a class (not 
to exceed 20 per cent of total employees) for 
employees beginning work under 21 years of 
age who may be paid rates of 18 to 27 cents 
during first four years of employment. 


Construction: Buildings and Structures 


BRICKLAYERS AND STONEMASONS, WINDSOR.— 
An Order in Council, dated May 10, and pub- 
lished in The Ontario Gazette, May 14, makes 
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binding the terms of a schedule of wages and 
hours in the bricklaying and stonemasonry 
industry in the city of Windsor and adjacent 
suburban area. 

The Order in Council is to be in effect from 
April 1, 1938, to March 31, 1939. 

The terms are similar to the one previously 
in effect and summarized in the LABourR 
GAZETTE, June, 1937, page 696. The regular 
wage remains at $1.15 per hour, with a 40 
hour week. 

PLUMBERS AND STEAMFITTERS, WINDSoR.—An 
Order in Council, dated May 10 and published 
in The Ontario Gazette, May 14, makes bind- 
ing the terms of a schedule of wages and hours 
in the plumbing and heating industry in the 
city of Windsor and the adjacent suburban 
area. 

The Order in Council is to be in effect from 
May 24, 1938, to March 1, 1939, 

ours: 8 per day, to be worked between 
8 am, and 5 pm., from Mondays to Fridays 
inclusive, a 40 hour week. Whenever work is 
being carried on in two or more shifts, the 
employees on the night shifts to work 7 hours 
per shift but will be paid for 8 hours. Work 
on Saturday before noon which is required for 
the protection of life or property and _ the 
setting of sleeves and inserts may be done 
at regular wage rate. 

Overtime permitted only with permit from 
the Advisory Committee. For any work done 
outside of regular hours as noted above, time 
and one half, except work on new _ construc- 
tion done after midnight from Monday to 
Friday inclusive and after 5 p.m. on Satur- 
days which shall be at double time. Any work 
oF Sundays or on six specified holidays, double 
ime. 

Minimum wage rate: $1.15 per hour. (This 
is an increase ‘of 15 cents per hour over the 
rate in the previous schedule.) A special mini- 
mum rate of wages may be established by the 
Advisory Committee for handicapped workers. 


INDUSTRIAL STANDARDS 
Construction: Buildings and Structures 


Painters, Recina—An Order in Council, 
dated January 8 and published in the January 
31 issue of the Saskatchewan Gazette makes 
binding the terms of an agreement between 
the Regina employers of the painting, decor- 
ating and paperhanging industry and the em- 
ployees of that industry in the city of Regina 
and within five miles of it. 


The Order in Council is to be in effect from 
February 1, 1938, to January 31, 1939. 

Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturday, a 44 hour 
week. 

Overtime: time and one quarter for first 
two hours, time and one half thereafter: work 


Buiitpina Lasourers, Wrnpsor.—An Order in 
Council, dated May 10, and published in The 
Ontario Gazette, May 14, makes binding a 
schedule of wages and hours for common 
labourers in the construction industry in the 
city of Windsor and adjacent suburban areas. 

The Order in Council is to be in effect from 
May 24, 1938, “during pleasure.” 


Minimum wage rate: 55 cents per hour (an 
increase of 5 cents per hour over the rate in 
the previous schedule). A special minimum 

rate of wages may be established by the ad- 
visory committee for any handicapped person. 


Overtime: any work done on Sunday or on 
six specified holidays to be paid at 824 cents 
per hour. 

CARPENTERS, WINpDsoR.—An Order in Coun- 
cil, dated May 10, and published in The 
Ontario Gazette, May 21, makes binding the 
terms of a schedule of wages and hours for 
carpenters in the city of Windsor and adja- 
cent suburban area. 

The Order in Council is to be in effect from 
April 1, 1938, to March 31, 1939. 


The terms of the schedule are similar to the 
previous one which was summarized in the 
ABOUR GAZETTE, June, 1937, page 697, pro- 
viding for a 40 hour week, a wage rate of $1 
per hour for regular hours, $1.14 for work 
on night shifts, and double time for all over- 
time work on Sundays and holidays. 


Service: Personal and Domestic 


Schedules of wages and hours for barbers at 
Windsor, Petrolia, Forest zone, Prescott, Car- 
dinal, etc., Sarnia, Arnprior, Renfrew, Brock- 
ville, and St. Marys have also recently been 
made binding and will be summarized in the 
next issue of the Lasour GAzETTE. 


ACT OF SASKATCHEWAN 


om Sundays and five specified holidays, double 
ime. 

Minimum hourly wage rate for painters, 
paperhangers and decorators 65 cents; spray 
painting 85 cents. A special minimum rate 
may be established by the advisory board for 
any handicapped person. 

No apprentice may be employed without the 
approval of the advisory board. 


Personal and Domestic 


Schedules of wages and hours for barbers at 
Moose Jaw, Regina, Saskatoon and Prince Al- 
bert and for beauty parlours at Moose Jaw 
have also recently been made binding and 
will be summarized in the next issue of the 
LABOUR GAZETTE. 


Service: 
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INDUSTRIAL STANDARDS ACT OF ALBERTA 
Agriculture Construction: Buildings and Structures 
Honey Propucinc Inpustry, CoALDALE, LatHers, EyMonton District.—An Order in 


TaBER, AND VAUXHALL Zone.—An Order in 
Council, dated May 3 and published in the 
Alberta Gazette, May 14, makes obligatory the 
‘terms of a schedule of wages and hours in the 
honey producing industry in a number of 
townships (near Lethbridge) in which are 
situated the towns of Coaldale, Taber and 
Vauxhall. 


The Order in Council is to be in effect from 
May 24, 1938, to March 1, 1939. 

Hours for male employees, 9 per day: for 
female employees, 8 per day, which may be 
extended to 9 hours providing not more than 
48 hours are worked in a week. If an em- 
ployee is called to work for less than half a 
shift, he will be paid for the half shift. 

Overtime to be paid for at regular hourly 
rates or it may be offset by allowing regular 
time off for the same number of hours during 
the season. Work on Sundays or holidays to 
be paid at regular hourly rates. 

Minimum wages per shift: for field work, 
men with less than one year’s experience $2.50, 
men with more than one year’s experience 
$2.70; for extraction work (including packing 
and shipping), men with less than one year’s 
experience $2.25, men with more than one 
year’s experience $2.70, women with less than 
one year’s experience $2.00, women with more 
than one year’s experience $2.25, boys and 
girls (over 16 and under 21 years) $1.80. 
Minimum wages for monthly employees to be 
paid in addition to board and room: men 
with less than one year’s experience $30, men 
with a year or more experience $50. 

Bonus: provided the selling price of honey 
is not less than 8 cents per pound at shipping 
point, bonuses of from 10 to 20 per cent to 
be paid to every employee if the average pro- 
duction per hive is over a certain amount, 
such percentages to be computed on the total 
season’s earnings of each employee. 


Manufacturing: Vegetable Products 


Bakers, EnpMonton.—An Order in Council, 
published in The Alberta Gazette, May 31, 
makes binding a schedule of wages and hours 
in the baking industry in the Edmonton dis- 
trict. 

The Order in Council is to be in effect from 
June 10, 1938, to September 10, 8. 

The terms are similar to those of the pre- 
vious schedule which was summarized in the 
LABOUR GAZETTE, June, 1937, page 697, with 
this exception: 

The hours for male employees (inside) con- 
tinue at 54 hours per week, but a new provi- 
sion limits the hours for female employees 
(inside) to 48 per week. 


Council, dated May 3 and published in The 
Alberta Gazette, May 14, makes binding a sche- 
dule of wages and hours for lathers in a 
zone which includes the city of Edmonton and 
a section of this northern part of the province 
which extends across the province and includes 
the towns of Edson and Jasper and all towns 
and villages south of Edson on the coal branch 
of the Canadian National Railways. 


The Order in Council is to be in effect from 
May 24, 1938, to May 23, 1939. 


The terms of the schedule are similar to 
those in effect under the previous schedule 
which was summarized in the LABouR GAZETTE, 
May 1937, page 579, and September, page 1038. 
Regular hours continue at 44 per week, with 
wage rates at $3.75 per thousand for wood 
lath; for patch work, 75 cents per hour for 
first class lathers, 50 to 70 cents for second 
class lathers; for nailed-on metal and metal 
patchwork, plasterboard, gyprock, etce., 75 
cents per hour for first class lather, 50 cents 
for second class: for metal furring and tied-on 
lath work and attached ceilings. 90 cents for 
first class and 70 cents for second class. 


a sce 


Extension of Health Insurance in Great 
Britain 
Plans under which medical services provided 
at present under national health insurance 
would be extended to an additional 18,000,000 
to 20,000,000 people have been announced by 
the British Medical Association. 


The association’s national plan for a co- 
ordinated health policy also convisages a 
vast increase in the scope of the services pro- 
vided. Its proposals, briefly, are as follows: 

Inclusion of every member of every family 
within an income limit of £250 ($1,250) a 
year in the health insurance system; 


Extension of the system to provide the ser- 
vices not only of a family doctor, but of 
every type of medical consultant and special- 
ist, as the needs of the patient might require, 
including full dental and opthalmic services 
and maternity services. 
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PRICES, RETAIL AND WHOLESALE IN CANADA, MAY, 1938 


Cost of living, prices of staple articles, and index numbers 


ee movement in prices during the month 
was downward, the cost per week of a 
family budget of staple foods, fuel and light- 
ing, and rent in terms of retail prices and the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics index number 
of wholesale prices being lower than in the 
previous month. In the former the decline was 
due to the lower cost of foods which more 
than offset a slight increase in rent and in 
the latter the decline was due mainly to lower 
prices of grains, milled products and non- 
ferrous metals. 


The cost per week of a list of twenty-nine 
staple foods for an average family of five in 
terms of retail prices in sixty-nine cities was 
$8.50 at the beginning of May as compared 
with $8.69 for April. The decrease was due in 
large part to a decline in the price of butter, 
creamery being more than 6 cents per pound 
lower than at the beginning of April. There 
was also a substantial decline in the price of 
eggs while flour, potatoes and sugar were 
slightly lower. Prices of beef, mutton, pork, 
and bacon were higher than in April. Com- 
parative figures showing the cost of this list 
of foods for certain previous dates are $8.58 
for May, 1937; $7.82 for May, 1936; $6.67 for 
March, 1933 (the low point in recent years) ; 
and $11.17 for May, 1930. Including the cost 
of fuel and rent with that of foods the total 
budget cost $17.36 at the beginning of May; 
$17.50 for April; $17.28 for May, 1937; $16.36 
for May, 1936; $15.41 for June, 1933 (the low 
point in recent years); $21.49 for May, 1930; 
$20.57 for May, 1922; $26.92 for July, 1920 (the 
post war peak) ; and $14.21 for May, 1914. Rent 
was slightly higher in the average, increases 
being reported from several cities. Fuel was 
practically unchanged. 

In wholesale prices the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics weekly index number on the base of 
1926 as 100 was unchanged during the last 
half of the month following the decline week 
by week since the first week in April. The 
figures are 80-3 for the two weeks ended May 
27 as compared with 81:5 for the week ended 
April 29 and 83-3 for that ended April 8. 
Comparative figures for certain previous dates 
on a monthly basis are 82-3 for April, 1938; 
85:1 for May, 19387; 71-9 for May, 1936; 63-5 
for February, 1933 (the low point in recent 
years); 93:4 for May, 1929; 98-5 for May, 
1922; 164-3 for May, 1920 (the post war peak) ; 
and 64-2 for May, 1914. Of the eight prin- 
cipal groups of commodities in the classifica- 
tion according to chief component materials 
the Animal Products group and the Non- 
Metallic Mineral Products group were frac- 


tionally higher at the end of the month under 
review than at the beginning and the Chemi- 
cal Products group was unchanged. The five 
remaining groups were lower, the principal 
changes being in the Non-Ferrous Metals Prod- 
ucts group because of decreased prices for 
copper, lead and zinc; and the Vegetable 
Products group mainly because of lower prices 
for grains, milled products and raw rubber. 
The price of raw rubber was only about 50 
per cent of that in May, 1937, while the price 
of copper was down 33 per cent in the same 
comparison. The index number of the prices 
of live stock was 10 per cent higher than in 
May, 1937. 


Explanatory Note as to Retail Prices 


The table of retail prices and rentals shows 
the prices at the beginning of May of 
seventy-two staple foodstuffs, groceries, coal, 
wood and coal oil and the rent of six-roomed 
houses in sixty-nine cities throughout Canada. 
All prices are for delivered goods. The exact 
quality for which the quotations are given is 
set forth in the case of each commodity and 
every effort has been made to ensure that 
the quotations in each case refer to the same 
class of commodity in order that the statistics 
may be available for purposes of comparison 
from month to month, from city to city, etc. 
The price of foods and groceries in each city 
except milk and bread are the average of 
quotations reported to the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics by a number of representative 
butchers and grocers in each. Information as 
to prices of milk, bread and fuel and the 
rate for rent is secured by the correspondents 
of the Lasour GazreTre, and also by the 
Bureau of Statistics. 


The quotations for rent are the prevailing 
rates for six-roomed houses of two classes in 
districts extensively occupied by workingmen. 
The first class is of houses in good condition, 
favourably located in such districts with good 
modern conveniences. The second class is of 
houses in fair condition, less desirably located 
but still fairly central, without modern con- 
veniences. 

The figures as to rentals are the rates in 
the leases or agreed upon between landlords 
and tenants. It is reported in many of the 
cities that tenants seriously affected by unem- 
ployment are not paying rent or are paying 
only part of the amount due. 

The weekly budget for a family of five, 
calculated in terms of the average prices in 
the cities for which reports are received, in- 

(Continued on page 710) 
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COST PER WEEK OF A FAMILY BUDGET OF STAPLE FOODS, FUEL AND oy eh AND RENT IN 
TERMS OF THE AVERAGE PRICES IN SIXTY-NINE CITIES IN CANADA 


The budget is intended to show the changes in the cost of the items included, not to show the minimum cost or the quantities 
of different foods required for an average family 





Commodities | Quan- ( (t) | 1910 | 1913 |} May| May| May} May| May| May| May] May| May] May] May| May|April] May 
tity | 1900 | 1905 1914 | 1918 | 1920 | 1922 | 1926 | 1928 | 1929 | 1930} 1938 | 1935 | 1936 | 1937 | 1938 | 1938 


——= | ———— | ———— |] —— | ——— | — | — | | | | | | | [| | — | ——_— 





Beef, sirloin...) 2lbs.| 27-2] 30-4] 37-6] 44-4] 48-2) 73-4] 78-6] 59-6] 58-8] 67-8] 72-6) 74-6] 43-2] 47-8 
Beef, shoulder.} 2 “ | 19-6] 24-6] 26-0] 29-6] 32-4] 52-6] 50-4] 33-4] 32-0] 40-2] 45-0] 48-0] 23-6] 26-8 
Veal, shoulder.| 1 : . : . . : : : . . 
Mutton, roast.| 1 : , : . : 

Pork, leg...... 1 “ | 12-2) 13-1] 18-0) 19-5} 19-9] 37-1) 39-1] 30-0] 29-7] 25-2) 30-2} 30-4} 15-1} 20-4 
Pork salt)... a . : : : . 

Bacon, break- 


os 

ou 

bo 

os 

co 

bo 

i 

(=! 

ia 

— 

<o 

©o 

oo 

ee) oS 

oO or 
wpb PONNWDYD HNN NY He 
S3a SEES at Sry ore 





4 
+8 
8 
“4 
-2 
-0 
fast..........] 1 “ | 15-4] 17-8} 24-5] 24-7| 25-7] 50-0] 54-4] 40-8] 42-0 : +8] 28-6] 31-9) 32-5 
Lard, pure..... 2 “ | 26-2) 28-2! 40-6] 38-4] 37-2) 72-0] 77-0] 44-0) 49-2] 43-4] 43-8] 42-6] 25-6] 30-4 -8! 33-6] 30-8] 30-8 
Eggs, fresh....| 1 doz| 25-7] 30-0] 33-3] 33-7] 25-8] 43-9] 55-0] 32-7) 34-9] 35-8] 35-0] 35-1] 19-2] 22-0 -6| 25-5} 29-0} 25-9 
Eggs, storage.. 1 “ | 20-2} 23-4) 28-4} 28-1] 25-1] 34-8} 48-3] 30-5] 31-0} 31-6] 30-7) 31-1] 15-4] 18-6 -0) 21-4] 24-4] 22-2 
Milica. 5. 8 Bee 6qts.| 36-6] 39-6} 48-0} 51-6) 53-4] 72-0] 90-0) 72-6) 70-8] 72-0] 73-2) 74-4) 54-6) 61-8 -2| 64-8] 66-0] 66-0 
Butter, dairy..} 2lbs.| 44-2] 49-4] 52-0} 58-0} 55-2! 96-2/131-0] 77-4] 80-0] 84-4] 88-4] 73-2] 48-0] 49-8 +4) 54-4) 71-4] 60-2 
aoe cream- 

Hee iy eed A 1 “ } 25-5) 27-7| 31-9] 33-9] 32-7) 53-4] 72-5] 45-5] 43-6] 46-7] 48-4] 40-1] 27-0] 28- -8 -7| 33-3 
Ghetss, old....| 1 “ | 16-1] 17-6} 18-5] 20-5) 21-4] 33-1] 40-2) 30-7] 32-1/§32-9/§33-91§32-9|§19-8/§20-1/§20-4 522. 6] §23-7/§23-8 
Cheese, new...} 1 “ | 14-6] 15-7] 17-5} 19-1] 19-8] 30-3] 37-8] 27-9] 32-1/§32-9]/§33-9/§32-9|§19-8]§20-1!§20-4/§22-6)§23-7|§23-8 
Bread ..20.8' 08 115 “ | 55-51 58-5] 66-0] 61-5) 64-5 i k 0 ey 0}105-0/114-0]115-5}115-5}115-5) 82-5} 88-5) 93-0}105-0)108-0)108-0 
Flour, family../10 “ | 25-0} 28-0} 33-0} 32-0} 32-0} 68-0) 80-0] 49-0] 53-0/§52-0/§49-0/§50-0/§27-0)/§34-0/§34-0/§46-0/§44-0/§43-0 
Rolled oats....] 5 “ | 18-0} 19-5} 21-0] 22-0] 21-5 ab. it 5| 27-5} 29-0} 31-5] 31-5] 31-0} 23-0) 26-0) 26-0) 29-0] 28-5) 28- 5 
Bee ee 2 “ | 10-4] 10-6] 10-4] 11-4] 11-6] 22-0] 34-2] 19-0} 22-0/§21-0/§20-8/§20-4/§15-8/§15-6/§15-8/$16-41§16-4|§16- 

eans, hand- 
picked....... ar 8-6} 9-4) 10-8) 12-4} 12-0] 34-2) 23-8] 17-6] 15-8] 17-4} 24-0} 18-6] 7-6] 10-4} 10-0} 15-8) 11-0) 10-8 
Apples, evapor- 
ated. 52. Aa. 13% 9-9} 7-7] 11-5} 12-0] 12-9} 22-4) 29-2) 23-5] 20-1] 21-1) 21-3] 20-8) 14-9) 15-1] 15-8] 15-7) 15-6) 15-6 
Prunes, med- 
ium size..... 1 “ | 11-5] 9-6) 9-9} 11-9} 12-2) 17-7| 27-6} 19-2} 15-8) 13-4] 18-5] 16-3} 11-2} 12-3) 10-8) 11-7] 11-0} 10-8 
Sugar, granula- 
yo | a ee 4 “ | 21-6) 22-0] 24-0] 23-6] 22-0] 43-2) 86-8) 32-0] 31-6] 32-4] 29-2) 27-6) 31-2) 25-6] 24-4] 26-0) 26-4) 26-0 
Sugar, yellow..| 2 “ | 10-0} 9-8] 10-8! 11-0] 10-2] 20-2] 40-8] 15-2] 15-0} 15-2] 13-8] 13-2] 15-2] 12-6] 12-0] 12-6] 12-8} 12-6 
Tea, black.... z 8-2] 8-3) 8-7) 8-9} 9-1] 14-2] 16-5] 13-6) 18-0/§17-9]§17-7/§16-5)$10-4/§13-1/§13-1/$13-1/$14-5)}§14-7 
Tea, green..... >. ne 8-7] 8-7) 9-1) 9-3] 9-4] 13-6] 17-0] 15-2] 18-0]§17-9/§17-7}§16-5/§10-4/§13-1/§13-1]§13-1)§14-5)§14-7 
Coffee......... 4)“ 8-6] 8-8} 8-9} 9-4) 9-4] 10-7] 15-1] 12-9} 15-4} 15-1] 15-2] 14-5) 9-9} 9-4) 9-0] 8-9] 8-7! 8-7 
Potatoes....... 30 “ | 24-1] 28-0} 30-3} 36-0] 43-7] 62-0/204-9] 45-9]119-1] 57-9] 41-0} 88-7) 31-6} 25-5] 53-8] 56-7) 30-0} 29-0 
Vinegar........|}46 qt. 7 “7 “7 8 -8 9} 1-0} 1-0] 1-0} 1-0} 1-0) 1-0 “9 9 9 9 9 -9 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
All Foods.....]...... 5-48) 5-96) 6-95) 7-34) 7-43)12-66/16-65/10-22/11-29/10-80/10-94/11-17) 6-86] 7-52) 7-82) 8-58) 8-69) 8-50 
c c Cc Cc. c c c Cc. c c c c c Cc Cc Cc 
Starch,laundry| 4$1b 2-9} 3-0} 3-1] 3-2) 3-2) 4-7] 4-8] 4-0] 4-2) 4-1] 4-1] 4-0] 3-8) 3-8) 38-9] 38-9} 3-9) 3-9 
Coal, anthra- 
Cltes 0 3: Maes higton| 39-5] 45-2! 48-1] 55-0] 53-2) 71-5] 99-5/107-5/108-6/101-3/100-9]100-5} 95-6] 91-1] 92-0} 89-9] 90-7) 89-8 
Coal, bitumin- 











Coal oil. . 922) 1 gal.| 24-0) 24-5) 24-4) 23-7] 22-4] 27-1] 35-6] 31-6] 30-3] 31-1] 31-0] 31-0] 27-0} 27-2) 27-2) 26-7) 26-8) 26-7 
Fuel and $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Hight Sea oa): 1-50) 1-63] 1-76] 1-91] 1-87) 2-73] 3-45] 3-43] 3-36] 3-29] 3-27] 3-24) 2-89] 2-84! 2-83] 2-80) 2-82] 2-81 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 5 $ $ $ $ 
Rent ..22.553) + mo. &-37) 2-89) 4-05) 4-75) 4-88) 4-65 6-29] 6-89| 6-85] 6-91] 6-96] 7-03) 5-79] 5-57] 5-68) 5-86) 5-96) 6-02 
$ $ 
TiTotals.).2.93l" .4t..3. 9-37/10-50/12-79)14-02)14 21120: 09/26-44/20-57 21. ‘salen 04/21 21/21. 49)15-57/15-97)16-36)17- 28/17 -50)17 -36 





AVERAGE COST OF STAPLE FOODS BY PROVINCES 


$ $ $ $ $ $ $ > $ $ 3 $ $ 3 
Nova Scotia........ -| 5°61) 5-83) 6-82) 7-29) 7-26 12: 46 16-59} 10- 37 11- 47 10-74/10-93 TH 17 7-19] 7-69| 7-81) 8-42) 8-73) 8-52 
Prince Ed. Island....| 4-81] 5-26| 5-81) 6-34| 6-59)... 15-41] 9-37/10-72] 9-62} 9-89]10-50| 6-95} 7-30] 7-60) 8-29) 8-52) 8-40 
New Brunswick...... 5-38) 5-83) 6-55) 7-04) 7-26/12-30/15-96)/10-21/11-73/10-79]10-79|10-99| 7-23) 7-67} 8-10) 8-60) 8-86) 8-74 
Quebec............. | 5-15} 5-64} 6-33) 6-87] 6-86/12-28]15-70| 9-62/10-93} 9-93/10-15/10-31} 6-32) 6-88) 7-29) 7-78) 8-19) 7-88 
CONGATAG. 6) Lipa bss b ote 5-01] 5-60] 6-50) 7-20! 7-09/12-69/16-90]10-13}11-38/10-86]10-86)11-15}] 6-83) 7-52) 7-89) 8-53| 8-61) 8-41 
Manitoba............ 5-85} 6-19] 7-46] 7-87| 7-84)12-39]16-46/10-01/10-45/10-50/10-58/10-86] 6-61] 7-34] 7-49] 8-57) 8-50} 8-41 
Saskatchewan........ 6-86] 6-92] 7-86] 8-25} 8-04/12-66]16-21]10-15}10-67|10-87/11-27|11-24] 6-63] 7-41} 7-23) 8-51| 8-72) 8-46 
PAIDOPES. 2 tosis ss a-<> 6-02] 6-50] 8-00} 8-33] 7-83}12-91/17-03] 9-85/10-61/10-81/11-25]11-37] 6-51] 7-37] 7-43) 8-57| 8-50) 8-39 
British Columbia....| 6-90] 7-74] 8-32] 9-13) 9-04/13-34/17-55/11-47|11-95/11-88/12-07|12-36] 7-55) 8-33) 8-65) 9-76) 9-69) 9-57 





+December only. §Kind most sold. 
{tAn allowance for the cost of clothing and sundries would increase the figures by about 50 per cent. 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL:AND LIGHTING 








Beef Pork Bacon 
wala) spelseey 2A 
Paes bh fla Bre g s ree ee s 
LOCALITY en | 8 | 5 S| & aM Mak ook eaiheg wats 
© ® sm & 2 wo a, ge + o eo a 
eg} @g!] Bs | 8a] sic ak ate <5 ¢ 8.6 ceed cee) Sd 
B.| Bel ee Sel ee] Se | Se | 22 | SSE] 32°] 28 | 28 
2S) 28/08) e2/88| 8 | 38] £2 jade] $3] BS | 8s 
Bm Ltr ae oe a > = Fy oa) A ea) ea 
cents | cents } cents | cents|cents| cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents 
Dominion (average)......... 26-9 | 22-6 | 20-0 | 15-1] 12-5] 15-6] 24-9] 243] 21-4] 32-5] 36-0] 57.6 
Nova Scotia (average)........ 28-8 | 23-9 | 20-3 | 15-1 | 13-1 13-2 15-0 23-9 20-3 30-1 33-3 55-3 
1—Sydney..........+++++- 31-9 | 25-4 | 21-5 | 17-5 | 14-4 | 15 |........ 26-5 | 20-7] 29-9} 83-6] 58.3 
2—New Glasgow.........- 29 25 20-4 | 15-6 | 13-2 IDA OA) eBay ob Nk 22-6 20 28-9 32-4 52-1 
3—Amherst........... Bae Bie A ha Poll OUR A A | ote a A Re aE Ra ae ae 8 19 31 33-2] 53.3 
4—Halifax..............++. 26-8 | 20-6 | 20 13-5 | 12-3 11-6 15 22-3 20 29-5 | 32-6] 56.3 
5—Windsor..........00.55 OT aap eeebal, 15 13-5 Tate nl be ne 25 22 32 35 60 
See re be wets olan gis 29-3 | 25 17-3 | 14 12 EP Nee 23-3 | 20 29-3 33 51-9 
7—P.E.I.—Charlottetown.| 25-6 | 23-0 | 21-0 | 15-3 | 14-6] 13-2] 23-0] 22-2] 19-5] 29-8] 34-2] 54.0 
New Brunswick (average)..} 30-7 | 22-8 | 18-2 | 15-9 | 11-9 14-8 21-7 22-3 20-6 31-5 35-4 55-9 
8—Moncton............... 30-7 | 22-2 | 17-8 | 14-8 | 12-3 SCA I a ae 23 19-6 32-9 36-8 55-8 
9—Saint John............. 30-4 | 20-3 | 20-9 | 13-7 | 11-6 12-4] 23-3] 23-8] 20-7] 28-8] 32-4] 55.8 
10—Fredericton............ 31-5 | 23-7 | 14 17 11-5 ad Pa er 22-5 21-8| 33-9| 37-8] 58.7 
11—Bathurst.............6- 30. | 25. |.20 18 Gone ac gates 20 20 20-2} 30-3 34-4] 53.3 
Quebec (average)............ 25°3 | 22-4 | 20-4 | 14-7 | 10-1 12-5 24-9 22-3 19-8 29-4 33-2 56-7 
12 OueDeG. coins wet iste 25-5 | 21-7] 15-6 | 14-1] 9-2 13-4} 28-7] 22-1 19-4 26-4] 81-7] 5-4 
13—Three Rivers........... 27-6 | 22-9 | 22-1] 15-2] 9-2 12-9 28-7 | 23-6 18:7 | 31-7] 34 58-1 
14—Sherbrooke............ 28-4 | 25-1 | 22-2 | 17-3 | 11-2 13 26-4 | 23-3 20-6} 28-2] 30-8] 55-9 
Uber Sorels...aya conte ominn, on be 22-3 | 21-3 | 21-3 | 13-3 | 10 11 20 21-3 20 30 35 58-7 
16—St. Hyacinthe.......... 19-3 | 18-7 | 16-5 | 13-3 | 10-2 12-5 25 19-5 18-4] 31 35-5 | 52-8 
17-—Btdobiis... sh isu site ae ss 28-2 | 24 | 23 14-8 | 9-7 12-3 29 22-3 18-8} 31 31-6 | 60 
18—Thetford Mines.........] 22-5 | 23 18-7 | 15-7 | 9-2 16 22-5 | 20-7 19-7 | 26-7] 35 56-7 
19—Montreal.............-. 28-6 | 23-6 | 23-9 | 13-8 | 11-2 8-5 | 25-8}| 24-2] 21-6] 30 32-7 | 58-3 
20H ince. peek 25-4 | 21-3 | 20-1 | 14-9 | 10-6 13321 fe7 a 24 21-2 29-7 | 32-8] 58-4 
Ontario (average)............ 26-5 | 22-6 | 20-2 | 15-4 | 12-7 17-0 | 25-2] 24-7 21-8} 31:2] 34:0] 56-5 
21—Ottawa...stcscadese +o 29 | 23-2 | 24-1 | 16-8 | 12-7 13 +4 |i (25-64 (23-7) Obs Ba rales 34 57-8 
22—Brockville............. 28-3 | 23-3 | 20 13-5 | 10-9 1267 Ae. hee. 24-3 20-5} 32 33-7 | 57-4 
23—Kingston.........+0.+0- 24-6 | 20-2 | 19-3 | 14-8 | 10-3 11-9 20 23-4 21-5 | 29-1 32-7 | 54-4 
24—Belleville.............. 21-8 | 18-8 | 18-6 | 13-4] 9-8 16-5 21-5 21-8 18-5] 31-4] 33-6] 54-5 
25—Peterborough.......... 29 23-5 | 22-8 | 16-8 | 14-5 19-2 25 24-2 92-5 Bi 33-4 55-8 
26—Oshawa.........eeeeee5 24-2 | 21 19-3 | 14-7 | 13-2 i a eae a 23-1 20 29-7) (33 56-6 
Orillia’ 29) wads tees 25 | 21 19-5 | 14-5 | 12-7 1802 dnc Mente : 25 23-5 | 31-3 34-2 60 
28—Toronto.....5..es0cee0: 28-8 | 24-4 | 22-3 | 15-4 | 14-2 16-7 | 26-8] 24-4] 923-5] 32-9] 37 58-3 
29—Niagara Falls.......... 98) 01.28.28) 21+9 1.17 12:3 17-3 25-6} 25-1 22-7} 31-7 | 33-7] 59-4 
30—St. Catharines.......... 26-1 | 22-9 | 20-5 | 16 13-1 16-5 | 23-3 25 20 27-6 | 31-1] 53-9 
31—Hamilton.............. 26-6 | 23-1 | 22-2 | 15-7 | 13-9 18-4] 25-8] 23-6] 25-7} 380-4] 34.3 58-2 
32—~Brantford,.<}.. si3..»inees'ee 26:6 | 23 19-7 | 15-7 | 11-4 17-6} 27-3 25 20 30-7 | 34-1 56-1 
S3-Galk.0, teak ee 4 28-2 | 23-7 | 21 17-2 | 14-9 20 28-7 | 27-5} 20 31-5 | 34-2] 56-3 
34—Guelphig.. 6.0. tees 92-3 | 21-4 | 19-2 | 14-8 | 12-9 16-8] 22 22-7 21-5 29-9 33-6 | 56-5 
35—Kitchener.............. 23-6 | 21-4 | 17-7 | 15-2 | 13-1 LG Gulla ibaa 22-5 19 30:7 | 32-6] 55-2 
36—Woodstock............. 96-5 | 22-21 17-5 | 14-4 | 12 17-4] 24 24-7 | 22-71 30 32-3 55-5 
37—Stratford..........000e- 26 | 23-7 | 18 16-3 | 15 18-7 | 24 25 24-7} 30-5] 33-8] 57-4 
Se London, obi svete odeee 97-7 | 23-9 | 21-1 | 15-6 | 13 17-4 | 23-1 25-9 22-7} 31-4] 34-2] 56-7 
202-5. Thomasiici. dele... 97-2 | 22-9 | 21-2 | 15 12-2 RTs. Lee 25-4] 20 31 34:6 | 57-7 
40—Chatham.............. 26-1 | 22-3 | 21-1 | 16-1 | 11-6 18-4 | 24:7] 24-6] 20-2] 31-6] 34-8] 56-8 
41—Windsor.............0-- 28-5 | 23-6 | 22-6 | 17 13-1 17°84) 2457 Wy M2508 Wh  Qie8 Wy Me9- 3 31-7 | 56-9 
Apereaiiiany sfc eee | 26-4 | 22-2 | 18-8 | 16-2 | 12-7 18 22-3 24 22-9} 380-6] 32-9 58-1 
43—Owen Sound........... 94-7 | 20-5 | 18-7 | 13-9 | 12-4 1 Dn eh aie 22-2} 20 31 33-6 | 53-1 
44—North Bay............- 27-7 | 22-3 | 23-3 | 14-7 | 13-7 VS) Bs a2 08.9 26-5 | 23 31-3 33-3 56-8 
45—Sudbury............... 25-3 | 22-4 | 18-1 | 15-4 | 11-1] 15-5] 26-7] 25-3 20:9} 30-1 33 53-5 
PRIN Ee a ene 25 29 15 13 LR TOES ROI RG Behl ARC 8 24 23 32-8 | 34-7] 54 
ya es ee eee ee 97-9 | 24-4 | 21-8 | 16 12-8} 17-4 28 28-2 | 23-6] 32-3 35-4] 55-4 
48—Sault Ste. Marie........] 28-3 | 23-7 | 20-4 | 15-5 | 11-7 17-1 30 25-2] 22-2] 32-1 35-1 57-6 
49—Port Arthur............ 27 =| 22-2 | 21-2 | 16-5 | 14-7 Vg ae re ee 27-7 | 23-9] 35-9] 38-9 58-3 
50—Fort William........... 29-3 | 23-9 | 19-8 | 15-4 | 13-5 17-4 30 26-6 23 34-9 37-8 57-7 
Manitoba (average).......... 27-2 | 22-3 | 21-7] 15-9] 13-8] 14-8] 23-8] 26-4] 24-4] 38-3] 40-7] 58-9 
51—Winnipeg............... 98-4 | 22-8 |'22-6 | 15-5 | 14-3 13-6] 23-8] 27-8] 28-7] 387-8] 40-9] 58-8 
52—Brandon............... 26 =| 21-7 | 20-7 | 16-3 | 13-3 Loe eee 125 25 38-71] 40-4 59 
Saskatchewan (average).....| 24-8 | 19-8 | 17-9 | 13-3 | 10-6 13-4 22-6 | [22-7 20-9 37-0 42.2 59-6 
§3—-Reginaie ew. ases. 24-7 | 19-2 | 18-5 | 12-7 | 11-9 13-3 19-5 | £21-7] 20-8] 35-8] 40-4 60-8 
54—Prince Albert.......... 23 18 15 12 9 120i). cet ont. Seer 18 37-5 | 45-7 57-2 
55—Saskatoon...........+.. 24-4 | 20-4 | 18-9 | 13-9 | 10-8 14-5 21-7 24-4 19-7 | 38-3 42-7 | 58-7 
56—Moose Jaw..........5.- 26-9 | 21-4 | 19 14-4] 10-6] 13-9} 26-5] 22 25 36-3 39-8 | 61:5 
Alberta (average).......... oo] 26-4 | 20-9 | 18-1] 13-7 | 11-0] 14-4] 24-1] 23-7 20-3 | 35-7 40-7 | 58-0 
57—Medicine Hat........ Seres-3 | 20 0) eh-a 1 16-3") 14-9 17-3 26-7) 25 19 38-2} 42-91 59 
58—Drumheller............ 23 20 | 15-5 | 12-5] 8-5 13-5] 24 Pal 20 35-5 | 39 56-7 
59—Edmonton............. 20-2 | 16-2 | 15-6 | 11-2] 8-6 12-44 -.21-7 | °21-4.1" .20°7:1"" “35-8 38-5 | 56-9 
60—Calgary............60-- 28-9 | 22-4 | 19-4] 14-6] 13-8] 15-1 ]........ 27-4 21-5 39-1 44-7 60-7 
61—Lethbridge............. 26-5 | 21 18-5 | 14 10 ise ee pF ae el 35-3 | 39-3 56-7 
British Columbia (average) .| 28-9 | 24-5 | 21:6 | 15-7] 15-5 | 18-4] 28-6| 26-9] 23-1] 37-6] 44:5] 58-7 
62—Ferniogn. \. (oe eshte 2 25-7 | 22-7 | 20-5 | 15-7 | 14-5 17 25 23-5 22-7 | 387-8 | 40-7] 61-2 
68—Nelson...........00008- IS) or 25] 92 15 17 Vik es Bae este 27 22 35 41 60 
G4 Trail |. id amieghinioln 27-5 | 24 | 21-2 | 16-5 | 15-2 pL es 8 a 29 25 38-8 | 43-3 60-4 
65—New Westminster ..... 28-5 | 24 19-9} 15-1] 16-4] 16-4] 30-5 27 23-2} 36:5] 40-9] 56-4 
66—Vancouver............. 30-3 | 25-3 | 21-9] 15-7 | 15-6] 18 29-3 26-5 | 24-2] 36:3 39-4. | 57-9 
67—Victoria..........0000-- 30-7 | 25-4 | 23-1 | 16-2 | 17 19 29-9} 27-7] 22-51 37-8] 41-1 57 
68—Nanaimo............... 33 26-7 | 24-3 | 17 16 21 32 27 22-5 | 38:3] 43-1 60 
69—Prince Rupert.......... 27-5 | 22-5 | 20 | 14-7] 12-5 19-5 | 25 27-5 22-41 40 42-8 | 56-4 


SSS sss sss enn 
a. Price per single quart higher. b. Price in bulk lower. c. Grocers’ quotations. 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF MAY 1938 
Fish Eggs Butter 
> - H g ze ~ 5 
S| S| : CORE® ao | 2 8 : S 
bea = aq ha bea % % ;o = Q c am 3 - he 2 Bes bet 
4ge;eg | sea) 2 ai) ee alee tee a) ee | boa. Salis zs pa 
$22 | 824 |4od| 6 | gs | Pes] eS fesse] 42 | Fas Boze] se | fas] 3a 
aes | 2d. | San] on ay, rane ah Jgeoe) we [Sin [adel oe BE ae 
-SEE|3a8|)522£| $8 | 36 |338|-88 |s#es| BS | Sag lshmsl SE | ees] Se 
) iq = n DN oa) fy 6) pe) fx 6) = Q oO 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
16-8 23°74 16-6 12-5 49-3 17-9 17-4 21-7 15-4 23°9 22°2 11-0 30-1 33°3 
10:3 23" OD le Sete cod le ae nee 43-1 13-1 13-8 16-6 16-2 27-1 24-4 10-3 31-9 36-3 
7 DEST Pons le aes ek 43 12-1 14-2 15-3 15-8 30-9 27 1 (0 23) eae Sheu 
10 25 Ue ae) UI aoe eee 47 13-4 14-2 22-2 15-5 24-9 22-2 11 30 35-5 | 2 
AGATE 1 Ue RR. Ad ice pate | ht ene An a 14-2 15 14-3 15-3 26-4 23-4 8c 33-6 38-8 | 3 
a er 20) Ge sew BoP aor slate 42-5 12-9 11-7 17-4 15-9 28-7 25 Bisa ences 34-2 | 4 
12-5 2S le Sears Se Mle ate hrs Sot TE so ae n DAS ae ea 9 16-4 17-7 ASAP, || album Seas 10 32 35-7 | 5 
ep hohe as oe Im aes eRe le eos Sake 40 13°5 14 14 17 26-1 24-2 10 aT ies eho 36°5 | 6 
b Fea es 20" Obie ares 6 See dees hae 51-7 13-4 16-0 17-3 16-0 24-3 20-5 |9-0-10-0) 30-5 33-6 | 7 
14-3 27-6 IS Oplb Gears 44-7 14-6 16-8 18-2 15-0 26-3 21-6 10-8 34-9 38°5 
14-7 PAGS) | ies eee, Ne Maeda 8 44-8 14-4 14-6 15-9 15-5 25-8 pAlignh 10 35-1 38-6 | 8 
12-2 28-9 16s Neel. ee 43-9 14-2 14-7 20-1 15 28-8 23-8 12 34-1 36-9 | 9 
16 SOMME aon so etl ap eo Make 50 15-1 17-7 22 15-4 Sa lta eae 11 37-1 40-1 |10 
oe otteke 25 5 ee Vente RS oe Uae 40 14-5 20 14-8 14 22-6 19-2 10 33°3 38-2 {11 
13-6 25-0 19-7 9-0 48-3 14-5 15-8 14-7 15-4 27-5 24-0 10-2 28-1 31-2 
Be AI Ae oo ME Me alas o sie OE Me aos cao Nhe he orate 9-3 13-8 15-5 15-9 29-2 25-3 11 29 31-8 {12 
11-8 25-5 LS igh lee oe 45 10 17-2 16-9 16-3 28-1 24-8 11b 29 32°5 113 
15-2 PA cho) a | Meta Que Pee. Soak 18-8 18-2 14 16-1 29-5 26:3 1l-la} 26-9 30-3 |14 
“SRG ats Ae etic rr ae aca same tm aE ee | 12-5 10 15-2 26-2 22°6 9 ae, 32 15 
15 LO RE lessee os cite fie apes oS Ee oc ee TPs Gl helene § 12 15 25 22-1 1!) oa Meee RO oe 31-2 }16 
Je SAREE al Mere. eee ee eae, | ean | 15 15 15 15 27-1 23-7 9 Pe ahenh 30-4 |17 
12 25 14 LOY TA Weite.... Sab Ue ote eek 15 13-6 15-6 25 22-2 9 26-3 31-4 |18 
13-9 28-6 27 8-1 50 19 20 21-9 14-5 30-2 25-7 11-12 29-5 31-6 |19 
Prati ook 24 ee eet eae 50 UT Ra as 15 13-8 15-4 27 23-5 11 27-8 30. =—}20 
15-6 24-2 20-1 8-3 54-2 17-2 16-7 25-0 15-0 25-9 22°5 11:3 30-2 32°79 
16-5 27-1 19-5 820) [ose ceie 20-1 15-8 24-2 14-5 26:9 22-7 11 26-5 31-8 }21 
&stanrs sett 25 LO hinds Seah ipees. ook 18 15 22-2 15 24-3 22-7 JOR? ieee 31-9 |22 
15 26-7 DS Ds tee ashe 50 18 15 21-6 14-8 24-8 21:4 10 27-7 29-7 |23 
BENT ois 8 os OE ie aiae oro REN ces een lec « Miarie om oe blab 15 24-2 14-6 23-4 21-2 10 31-7 32-1 24 
AOSD AA Pay ae eer A Pa iets a Peak or al (ag a 17-5 15 24-8 17 21-7 19-1 11 29-5 31-7 |25 
oe atta’ DO ath 2 bls lees table IME eee as a4 5 15 17 22-9 14 25-3 21-8 11b 29-2 82-4 126 
Bafa eA EUs SSRIS tim sic cells Gheo = SIRS [bs steno Me LMaee oh oieh Lipiote acs athe 22-3 15 21-7 18-4 11 30 33 27 
16-7 28-4 20-8 8-5 60 17 19-7 29-6 14-8 27-3 23-1 T3?° (ecw 32°8 128 
Bh Paasente AS ate ocsRilts sie Fs oN ary aie BAUS sic ercsacek [IF Stew ola [ES mt oie, tee 30-3 14-8 26-4 23°3 12 30 33-1 {29 
Eee Are te es RE We ea sis ee eee cheb Wetec eieuis «ooh eamooees 26-8 13-7 26-9 25 12 30:7 32-2 |30 
18 28-2 BAS GAN, cate RAS We oes oe ESV ceo cee 29-9 14-3 27-1 24-3 120 IS aoe 33 31 
Pe oA RI SIRE ese TR ete 2 8) | ae PR nk ae Oe RMR et 29-9 14-2 254 22-1 iyi 30-3 oF 32 
ee 5 PRE 58 Re 9 |e (ne et | eae Pao 26-7 14-6 24-1 20-6 11 32 32-6 {33 
AOS aR Jet pee 2 Ul yal desea 9 Y [a pate ay WL ee 3 15-4 17 26-1 14-2 24-9 20-7 11 30°3 32 =|34 
BS iat 20 20 me aes shee SISO) leeks s sce 20 25-5 14-2 25-9 22-9 11 29-2 32-3 135 
LEER ORRIN GE Rss RRIe etc cRe ler sac ee eee seer 16 18 22-3 14-1 22-3 20 11 eatin Vata 32-5 |36 
Beet aaah 25 15 CaS ko RAEN e eels RE Ni edls ie aoe 17-5 24-7 14-6 23-4 20:3 11 27 30-2 |37 
10-8 21-2 20 8 50 16 16-7 28-5 14-5 24-8 21-1 11 29-2 31-5 138 
12-5 23-5 DD OR trae soe oan Be 16-8 16-4 30-2 13-9 24-2 21-4 11 31-8 34-4 {39 
VER AA pre aea 6 2) Ah ORS & Pan Ne Wl | RCA Re crea 8 18 15 27-2 14-5 21-2 18-7 11 PL 31. 32-2 {40 
15 25 22-5 8-3 60 16-5 15 26-9 13-5 25-2 20-7 120 ice eee 30-2 |41 
17 23 2O2DS lie tas Sele buss cies 16-6 16-5 31-8 14-4 24-9 22-2 11 30 32 {42 
SRD 8 bs Seco dll aie 4 (eerie & Spee 18 18 24-2 14-1 22-3 20:3 11 30 32. —-|43 
BS RES Bt 25 Ebb o CORN S EC MOAR rim ac vb iatauts 08 [oomec ee 23°8 17 30 ek eee 12 bi PR 35-7 144 
Bewe rch ness > «CI Fare Ce Ne ten sabes [bey vw sik 1S Sree ot 18-3 16 29-1 24-5 14 pensar 4 32-6 {45 
Shes ef (weg Oot bee Ge Sere | 52-5 16vA) [abso Bes 19-2 16-5 31-8 30 LODwilectakess : 37-7 146 
18-7 23-7 22 Th Ue ois lee 62-5 19-9 18-7 17-9 17-7 30:9 27-2 14-3a] 32-5 33°5 147 
Bee ee 18 18s Bbie cas eh at 50 15-9 17-8 22-3 15-9 29-8 26-2 12 30 34-1 148 
pais hotline Ss ote 19 ReDeeS es eae os Be 20 17-3 20-5 15-7 30-1 25-3 11 32 35°5 149 
Die hee we 24-2 17 sgt Ete 50 15 15 24-5 16-5 30-7 24 11 35 35-1 {50 
23°0 26-2 15-7 p79 1) RP Dae 21-8 16-8 25°8 14-5 23-4 19-6 9-2 28-0 30-5 
21 25-1 15-7 TZ he tes. a5. 21-8 17-3 29-2 14 26-2 22 2 (0 Ua eet LR 29-1 {51 
25 Cafe ee hae 8 hee ora dS |e ener | 21-8 16-2 22-3 15 20-6 17-2 8-3a} 28 31-9 |52 
23-3 23°3 10-3 1528) lites sce 22-8 19-3 17-6 15-1 21-9 18-0 11-8 27-4 31-2 
21-4 22-7 10 T3z8h beta... 38 23 18-3 18-3 14-9 23°5 18-3 dA fe SR 30-5 |53 
25 24-5 10 20M Ate c sch lous bee 19 15-1 15-2 22-2 18-3 11 24-5 30-1 [54 
22-2 22-1 9 LOMB ett sor. h 20-5 18 18-1 15-5 21-8 18-1 12 27-6 30-6 155 
24-5 24 12 LSM) Wey B ciecee 25 paket 194 14-6 20 17-3 1 30 33°4 156 
21-1 23°3 11-8 1339) le een iens 23-4 20-5 20-9 15-6 22-0 17-2 10-8 26-6 30-7 
25 26:7 LOMWMBT. tae ath Bhs bee sit 25 22 18 16 19-9 16-2 11 27-6 32-3 {57 
20-7 22-5 11-5 LDU eee <scct 23°5 19 16-2 15-8 21 16-3 10 25-7 31 58 
17-7 20:5 14-6 LOW Plea; .cck 21-2 19-7 20-9 15-5 20-8 16-3 11 27 29-7 159 
21-2 23-2 11-9 TUS) | ee 22-3 20-7 27-9 15-3 25-2 19-2 il 26 30 ~=|60 
21 23-5 AG? Ol tea 2 eS 25 21 21-5 15-2 23 17-8 Lge at tots hae 30°3 |61 
17-0 19-6 13-6 W4ed) loess. 2 23°41 20-7 25-0 17-0 28-5 24-5 11-6 32-0 36-2 
24 25 12-7 al Yh ee 23-9 21-2 22-1 18 29-4 22 10 28 34 162 
20 25 14 LOMO A ices oca.5 ob 23 Qe bees eh 16-5 28 24 12e5at nos 35-7 163 
22h0 26-7 14 gE y Uae 22-5 23-5 26-3 18-2 30:6 28 12 Dalton eee 37 ~—s« (64 
15-1 14221 lee copie shat Se Site we a.cick 22 18-5 21-9 15-3 26-5 23-2 10 33°5 36-4 165 
13-1 153i lon mehr LOW Diners. wank D2 18 24-2 15-1 27 25 10 31 35-6 166 
11-9 L837 Blgcers se iD ee ie eee 24-3 18-6 25-2 15-9 28-6 25-4 12-5a] 34-6 36:2 |67 
12-5 V7 Gh lecerns.. oe lee. ei elses... .clesgeckint 22 36 17-5 5° Wel cakceee 1a) aeek os 38 = =|68 
_ eee: 15 nf Ree i bo wenn fin! Regier Slo Uemrean | 21-5 19-1 19-2 29-8 24-2 Dasa in caaee 36-4 169 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING 




















3 g 2 i F Canned Vegetables ah 
g. | a = 6.5 ee ao, a iat 
mee Ey asd go | 3S | me By 
LOCALITY Bw & 5 oN TL g he g by so P S 
me| 3 5 ASO] & ga & 8 Bk : 
Tres el Nei 5 wd a i Os cn = o = je) a Re: o 2 | 
ore <a 62 | Sse] veh aS om 89 2 a att 
on Ga gM iS oe 2 pie: Qa ak Ee i 
2& SR ed ewes ai) bas o 8. 5 Say & 
Oo Q oD) em (ony lon a & AY 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (average)...............6. 29°8 G-2al «15-9 4-3 5-7 8-2 10-9 11-4 11-4 11-4 
Nova Scotia (average)............... 23-7 7:2 16-8 5:0 5-8 4-5 13-1 11-9 11-2 11-2 
ESV UNGY ee is Ue ctetereteyy shear selec 23-6 8 17 4-9 5-3 74 11-7 11-7 11-7 11-5 
2—New Glasgow.........cceece0- 22-9 7:3 18 5 5:6 7-5 14 10-9 10-7 10-7 
SoA TIMNOLS Un sis cctele tie, vie «ala cinly lal test 22-2 7:3 16-5 5 6 6-8 11-5 10-8 10-6 10-6 
4—Halifax,. 24-1 6-6-7 17-3 4-9 5-7 8 13-2 12-2 11 10-9 
5—Windsor 8 24-7 | 7-3-8b 17 5-3 6-1 8 13-5 12-7 11-5 11-5 
BE PUTO cisely Gini ols ule shops eal etacchereate Slat 24-7} 6-7-3 15 5 6 7:3 14-4 12-9 11-7 12 
7—P.E.1.—Charlottetown......... 23-0 8-0 17-3 4-9 5-9 8-0 13-2 12-1 12-1 12-3 
New Brunswick (average).......... 23°93 7-9 17-0 4-8 5-8 2-8 13-6 11-9 11-5 11-6 
S==MONCLOM Nc. ces cence oleetegee aioe 23-5 8 17-5 4-8 5-8 8-7 13-7 11-9 11-4 11-5 
O— Santon his Merce ae erties 24 6-7-3 19-1 4-6 5:9 8 14 11-5 11-1 11-3 
10-—Predericton.s.../2'Vs. 6. seen alten 22-6 8 16 4-8 6 if 13-6 12-1 11-6 11-4 
Pie Batnurstur sce ws datecic ake eclne 24 8-7b 15-3 4-8 5-6 7:5 13 12 11-9 12-1 
Quebec (average)................... 21-4 5-9 13-6 4-2 5-5 6-6 10-7 9-2 11.4 11-8 
T2—-Ouebec niin oe seeleie meee due 22-4 | 5-9-5c 13-9 4-5 5:8 7:4 10-3 9-7 10-4 10-6 
13-2 hree Rivers. gece gy ee 22-8 | 5-3-6 13-9 4-9 5-7 7-4 12-8 9-9 11-5 13-1 
14—Sherbrooke................20.. 21-7 6 13 4-3 5-9 6-2 11-4 9-8 10-7 12-6 
TH —— SOLO se een e sees cate es Meee 20-6 4-7 14-2 3-2 4-7 6 9-5 9-3 11-4 11-8 
16—St. Hyacinthe................. 19-9 5-3 12-9 3:7 5-7 6-1 10 9-7 12 11-7 
Ui--St. JOHNS. cess cee gn ees 20-8 4-7 14 3-9 5-2 6-7 10 9-7 12-6 13-8 
18—Thetford Mines....... Mie thsi ly. 20 6 12-9 4.3 5-5 5-4 ll 9-3 12-6 12-2 
19-=Montresl eis, cacy ne iiss see 22-3 6-7-3 14-4 4-5 5-5 7°8 9-8 9-6 10-9 10-5 
DAG) fo ie UA A Rla RRM Maui aldets Alida ta A 21-7 [5-3-7-3 13-1 4-6 5:3 6-2 11-7 9-9 10-1 10 
Ontario—(average.)...............8. 23°6 6-9 15-3 3-7 5-6 8-9 10-9 10-9 10-9 10-9 
21 OttRWaas sce al iniels| sheet ele 22-7 7:3 13-9 4-9 5-8 8-2 11 10-1 10-4 10-6 
29--Brockvillese) ei. Le ue 22-3 6-7 13-5 4-5 5-1 8 12 10-6 10 10-6 
93S Ine StOnt. sce dep alan weed 21-5 6-6-7 13-5 4-4 5 7:3 10-7 10-4 10-4 10-1 
24-— Bello villas hee a a aulae e 21-9 6 15 3-5 5-1 7-8 10:6 10 10 10-2 
25—Peterborough.................- 23-8 | 6-6-7 15-2 3-2 5-1 8-7 10-2 10 10-1 10-6 
26——Osn a Wa es re ee oe 24 = {6-7-7-3 14-2 3-1 5-7 8-3 10 10:3 10-4 10-3 
QUOT ae ees Be eet Grae yen seta 20° 1h C8 |S a I 3-4 5 9-5 10 11-4 12-1 12-1 
28—Toronto.......-- SAHA BUNS EOD IR, 25:3 7°3 16-8 3-3 5:5 8-8 10 10-5 10-4 10-4 
29—Niagara Falls............05..5. 24-5 7°3 16 3-4 5-4 8-8 10-7 10-2 10-2 10-6 
30—St. Catharines 22-5 7°3 16-7 3+2 5-7 9-5 11:3 10 10-7 10-6 
31—=Hamill tomes sensei «ele en es aoa 28-8 |6-7-7-3 15-7 3-4 5-6 9-2 9-9 10-5 10-7 10-4 
32> BLANtLOLAarh colts cle wee 24-5 7-3 17-5 2-9 5-5 9-6 10 10:8 10-4 10-5 
BP peek Ooh G Puaaad AUER Um cae Oe AU AM 27-1 7-3 17 3-1 5-5 10-1 10-6 11-4 11-2 10-8 
B4-—Guel pase ee atta ie 24-6 6-7 15-5 2-9 5-6 9-7 10-7 10-4 10-4 10-6 
35 Witehener hie chins datas ele 24-3 7:3 16-8 2-9 5-6 9-1 10-6 10-4 10-7 10-3 
86—Woodstock. wie ds Jao 21-4 6-7 12-7 2-5 4-9 9-2 9-7 10-6 10-3 10-7 
BL OSCLALLON Ge aN 23-3 16-7-7°3 17-5 2-7 5-5 9-5 11-9 10-5 10-3 11 
SS —WMONdON a cies elects ite le ee 22-9 |6-7-7-3 16-9 3 5:3 8-9 11 11-3 11-5 10-9 
BoC L NOMASL tees uate wae ee 23:9 | 6-6-7 18-4 3-2 5-5 9-6 12-4 11-6 11-3 11 
AGA TALI TIV 8s) etzvceteletas We ees aia tial 22-2 6 14-5 3 5-5 8-7 10 11-4 11-6 11-4 
BAN INGSOT .)'a's sists aetelatguct emia soe 21-1 |6-7-7-3 12-7 3-5 5-2 7-7 9-9 10-8 10-4 11-1 
SATIVA iss Shae) screiehe seed a tee aie 24-7 |6-7-7-3 15-2 2-8 5-8 9-3 11-1 11-1 11-4 10-7 
43=- Owen SOUNG ..v seek te Nee eee 22-6 6-7 14-2 3-3 5-4 8-4 11-4 10-2 10:3 10-5 
MAE NOTE DAY ck icles ee ceed 24-4 6-7-3 16-5 5 6-3 9-7 13-5 11-2 11-7 11-7 
Ay SUC DUTY £65 Lilo ls lease atolt ual dae ae 24-1 7-3 14-7 4-9 6-3 8-7 11-1 11-1 11-5 11-7 
PG! Cory 0} lk i met TA er 23°7 6-7 15 5:3 6-1 9-1 12 12-6 12-6 12-7 
47—Timmins...... Pips: er Diss, 22-6 6-7 12-5 5-1 6 9 11-1 11-6 11-3 11-5 
48—Sault Ste. Marie............... 22-7 6-6-7 13-7 4-7 5-8 9-2 12-5 11-6 11-5 11:5 
AQT OTUIALUNUT 2s. ys dn cae as oat 23 6-7-7°3 17 4.7 5-9 9-2 10-6 11-3 11-1 11-2 
50 Here William .. je eee ee ee 23-2 |6-7-7-3 14-7 4-8 5-9 8-8 11-2 12 11-8 11-4 
Manitoba (average)................. 25°83 70 15-5 4-8 5-8 9-7 16-3 13-2 12-3 11-9 
Bl Winn per ree ores sicher cecens gas 26-1 6-4-8 16 4-9 5-7 9 9-9 12-4 12-2 12-3 
G2 BANG Ose Melee sis eidne ete delesc aud 25-5 |6-4-7-1 15 4-6 5-8 10-4 10-6 14 12-4 11-4 
Saskatchewan (average)............ 23°6 7:3 18-1 4-4 5-7 9-5 10-7 13-5 12-2 11-9 
HO= EVER) Sees Sele elas issiche ante tiem etd 25-1 7-2-8 18-5 4-8 5-9 9-7 9-9 13-4 11-3 11-4 
64—Prince Albert.........-....000. 23 6-4 16:3 4-6 5-6 8-5 11-1 13-8 13-3 13-3 
b5=“Saskatoomsenewcaeele eile cece sed 22-2 7-2 21 4-6 5-8 9-9 10-5 13-1 11-7 12 
56—Moose Jawsiisscecccccccscccces 24 8 16-5 4.9 5-6 9-9 11-2 13-6 12-3 10-8 
Alberta (average)...............0.6. 20°5 7-8 18-0 4-7 6-2 8-2 10-0 12-7 11-5 11-7 
67—Medicine Hat.................. 27 8 15 4-8 6-4 8-5 10-1 13-3 11-5 11-4 
68—Drungheller’. soap ees oss se 24°63) | 638-80) os. 4-6 6-1 7°8 10 13-2 12 12 
69—Hdmontomie cedure dele. osc a 24-5 | 7-2-8 18 4-8 6-8 8-2 10-4 12-6 11-9 12-1 
60——-Calearyen och lapels 6 cies 3 4 27-1 8 20 4-8 5-6 8-7 9-5 12-4 11-6 12-3 
61—Lethbridge. joel dees ee ee 24-3 8 19 BOW ule 7-7 10-2 12 10-5 10-5. 
British Columbia (average)......... 26-0 9-5 17-6 5-2 6-2 G4 8-4 12-7 12-4 12-6 
627 Fernie! ye eee ee einer as ae 26-7 10 17-5 5-1 6-3 7:9 9-3 12-6 13-1 12-6 
68-— Nelson. 20h sh s\eias: wore hemereerea's & 24 10 15 5-2 7 7 9 12 13 13 
64—— Trails. fee Ane oe Pe a 25 10 16 5 6-3 8 9 13 13 13-6 
65—New Westminster.............. 26-2 | 9-9-6 20-2 5-1 6-1 7-1 7-6 12 12 11-8 
66—Vancotiveris |... onda nese 25-4 | 9-9-6 20-1 5-1 6 6-7 7-9 12-5 11-2 11-3 
OT Victorian) ecu Uke dua 27-6 9 19-4 5-2 6-4 7-7 7-7 12-9 11-9 12-2 
68—Nanaimo............0ceeeeeee PAISe |W | ADI Peace me 5-3 5 7 8-7 12-9 11-9 12-6 
69—Prince Rupert................. 24:9 | 9-10 15 5-5 6-3 7:4 7-9 13-5 13 13-5 





a. Chain stores, etc., sell bread, undelivered, at lower prices in most of the cities. b. Grocers’ quotations. 
c. Including fancy hread. 
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S Potatoes Apples a 
2 2 Aaa a. Tue se ‘ ¢ 2 
3 “a io S| § shes 2 > : s 
Es Eg Rs -e | oe loele be Eg Eg os 8 
So) ms ‘ Ad "So om 2 © a 2 ga ov oe 
>a © os a ome. om & ti D & Q. 2) oe a. 
oo. ~>AS Q Z on pits fo Rac, oy 2.0 Bk 6 AQ Eo 
aa (teem |S z on) [oa | we [oes pe am ok a De 
2 8". Lol 8 = Sy =.28 vo Og os ne oo Ss, ap 
Soe | tees! | 5 » | $8 | $8 | 8B | geal & as EES aE ES 
ea) (a a a em ca a pa 6) 5 oO = 6) 
cents cents $ cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
5-4 6-5 869 10-8 16-8 15-1 57-8 17-3 53-7 43-5 
5-5 6-9 970 11.2 16-3 15-2 61-7 17-3 60-0 47-2 
o {¢ -975 12-1 15-3 14 4h Le OM becom Ui ae ele ae 48-7} 1 
4.9 6-8 1-047 11-9 15-4 14-6 psee oe: LHR eee 44.3 |] 2 
5 6-6 +919 11-4 16-2 14 55 15-4 58-3 45-3 | 3 
6-1 6-9 +952 12-1 17-5 16-5 70 18-2 62-5 47-8 | 4 
6-2 7-1 1-025 9-1 1 DBs Cee 17-2 59 49-7 | 5 
5-5 7-1 -90 10-5 16:3 16 60 18-6 60 47-4) 6 
5-9 8-1 617 12-6 16-6 1E Oe ie aes 18-8 49-0 47-8 | 7 
5-3 7:4 + 762 10-8 16-2 14-7 56-3 16-4 58-0 49-1 
5-2 7-4 833 11-7 16-5 14-7 59 16> Ge tee 52-2 | 8 
5-6 7-6 -706 10-7 15-5 13-6 60 16 54-5 49-719 
5-4 7-2 +73 11-4 16-9 14sec Mal 15-7 59-5 46-2 110 
5 7-4 “78 9-4 15-8 15-7 50 17-2 60 48-3 j1l 
5-2 a1 735 11-3 19-2 14.2 58-8 18-0 58-0 43-0 
5-4 7-1 +728 12-5 17-4 14-3 84-1 18-4 68-9 44.3 |12 
6-4 8 “714 11-2 16 15 52-2 16-6 56-3 45 13 
4-9 7-3 +849 12-4 18-7 15-4 45 18-4 63-7 43-9 {14 
4-7 7-6 °604 10 14-2 13-1 47-5 16-7 55 43 15 
4-2 uf °677 11-8 16 13-9 47 16-7 51-5 4] 16 
5-5 5-9 +748 11-7 15-6 13-7 45 17-2 60 44 17 
4-7 7 +893 10 16 13 65 7A IR A he Aa 45-7 118 
5-5 6-7 +849 11-2 16-4 13-5 82-7 17-8 56-4 40-5 }19 
5-1 7-2 +73 10-8 15-3 15-6 61 20-2 52 39-8 {20 
5-1 6-6 -795 11-0 16-7 15-5 55-2 16-3 54-1 42-1 
4-9 7-2 +829 11 16-4 16-2 51:3 16-8 55-8 41-8 |21 
5 7-1 -908 9-9 16-8 15-6 45 17-4 60 42-8 122 
5-4 6-9 965 11-6 17 15-6 49 16 50-3 41-6 {23 
5-4 5-8 °794 11-2 16 15 42-5 Se Gl ae 40-9 |24 
4-9 6-9 +744 10-2 16-7 14-5 59-5 16-3 54-4 39-4 125 
5 6-2 -67 11-6 17 £5 PRR Ree 16-2 59-5 41-8 |26 
5 7-7 +695 9 16 TPS i BD oe ed 16-5 59 41 27 
4-9 5-8 +705 9-8 16-4 14-9 58-5 16-2 57 41-9 |28 
6 6-7 “91 10-8 17-2 15-2 65 15 48 42-5 129 
6-7 6-2 -705 9-7 17 15-7 61-5 14-3 49 44.7 130 
5-4 6-8 -699 il 16-4 15-8 49 14-6 59 41 31 
4-9 5-9 +687 11-8 17-3 14-7 52-7 16-8 52-5 41-3 |32 
5 6-8 +642 10 17-5 15 60 15 58 40-5 {33 
4-9 6:5 +604 ll 17-2 15-3 57 15-7 59 40-9 134 
5-3 6-8 +646 11 17-1 15 Fe ee: LO+ 4 eek tae 39-6 135 
4-5 6-3 “71 11-5 15-5 14-4) Pie ee. LA Qi es Seas 39 36 
5 7-4 °625 11-5 17-2 15.5) Paes Re Ty ap enc me 40 nye 
4-6 6-7 +679 11 16-2 14 Zhe ae 15-1 51 40-2 138 
4-9 7:8 -819 11-2 16-7 14-8 44 17-2 40 41-7 {39 
4-2 5-2 *775 10-9 15-2 SIGARRU AN vs ae 16 58-5 41-7 |40 
4-5 5-2 -751 10-4 15-1 15 44 y het sal Mae ae | 42-5 |41 
4-9 6-4 +709 11 16-4 154. A ah: 1 Pay ote et 43-2 |42 
4-9 5-8 -63 10-6 16:3 14:8 54 io Al RIO tee 40-1 {48 
5 7:2 -88 10-7 15 16-7 65 AWA TIN ROCA cst yd 44.2 144 
5 6-9 +884 12-1 17-6 17-5 63-2 16-5 61 46 45 
5 5-7 1-265 12-3 17-7 16-7 61-7 17-1 52 46-7 146 
4-9 7-6 1-235 11-5 19 17-2 66 17-4 52-4 44-8 147 
6-1 6-9 +882 12-1 17-1 16 53 17-2 57 45 48 
bal 7-5 88 11-5 i 17-4 56-7 16-7 47-3 42-6 149 
4-9 6-7 +935 11-4 17-8 17-7 56-8 16-7 49-2 43-8 150 
5-8 5-9 - 630 9-8 17-5 15-5 63-5 17-3 49-5 42-6 
5-7 5-8 “61 9-8 17-4 15-1 62-3 16-8 46-6 41-5 {51 
5-8 6 -65 9-8 17-5 15-9 64-6 17-8 52-3 43-6 152 
5-5 6-3 1-070 10-3 17-5 15-4 62-6 19-5 50-7 46-4 
5-4 6-2 1-01 9-8 18-1 15-1 63-8 19 51-5 47-1 |53 
5-4 6-6 1-17 10-2 18-6 16 63-5 21-6 51-5 46-3 154 
5-7 5-7 1-02 10-8 16-9 15-2 62-1 19-2 49-9 45-3 |55 
5-6 6-6 1-08 10-2 16-3 15-1 61 18-3 50 46-7 {56 
5-5 6-0 +755 10-2 18-3 15-7 58-8 19-1 51-0 43-8 
5-3 5-8 -854 10-2 18-1 15-8 59-2 19-1 54-6 45-2 |57 
5-6 5-6 -90 10 18-7 16-1 65 18-9 53-7 46-2 158 
6 6-4 +588 10-4 17-7 15-4 59-9 18-7 50-9 44-3 |59 
5-7 6-5 +883 11-1 18-2 15-2 58 19-2 48-9 43 60 
5 5-5 +552 9-3 19 16-2 51-7 19-7 47 40-3 161 
6-5 5-0 1-314 10-2 17-5 14-5 58-5 18-2 48-2 41-7 
6-8 5-9 -962 12 20 16-5 63-7 20-7 55 47-2 162 
7 5 1-40 10 17 15 60 18 50 43 63 
6-9 4-4 1-48 10 19 15 63 21-7 51-7 45 64 
5-3 4-8 1-04 9-4 16-8 13-3 53-2 16-7 43-9 37-2 165 
5-6 4-6 1-12 9-6 15-8 13-8 54 15-5 44 38-5 {66 
6-2 5 1-32 9-2 17-2 13-2 58 16-4 45-3 38-6 |67 
7-2 52 1-49 11-7 15-8 13-5 57-4 16-6 47 41-3 168 
7 5-2} 1-70 9-4 18-3 15-6 59 19-7 49 43 169 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, 





) 


ba | - 
Sugar = 2 i “4 a 
oUt Be oie. | Peel te S ns 22 
Bil )| ae) eel 4.) Seal £1 es S| eee) eae 
LOCALITY ef 3 = ga ot eR | 3 5 34 2h 
® ne! Py ee) - x Re: y x 
Mid [isha Geis eel see | Sau (Seo deb peded Lear t igee 
s- =| om ad oem fas} ae ae Sipe’ aa ae i > 
ae/Se/a8| ak (883) Se |2e] 28) #8 | BR | $8) 358 
iB om roy a 15 A = = @ = 
So 1m |S a ie S a ov & B R < 
cents | cents|cents| cents | cents} cents | cents} cents cents cents cents $ 
Dominion (average)..... 6-5 | 6-3 | 34-8 58-6 | 19-7 13-9 | 2-6 36-6 49-6 11-7 5-0 14-375 
Nova Scotia (average)....| 6-4] 6-0] 40-8 58-7 | 19-9 9-5} 2-9 40-7 37-8 12-3 5-1 14-500 
1—Sydney............ 6-4 | 6-2] 43-2 59-1 | 19-5 10 2-9 44 42-7 12-2 Bvt aes... wee. 
2—New Glasgow...... 6-41 6-1] 40-4 59-3 | 19-9 9-4) 2-9 41 35-2 12-3 409, ee RR. 
3—Amherst.........+. 6-3 | 6 41-3 60 17-8 9-2} 2-7 38-3 35-2 12-1 Fb Ta el a | oe 
4—Halifax............. 6-2] 6 37 54-4 | 21-5 9-4] 3-1 40 40 12-9 5-2 14-50 
6—Windsor............ 6-7 | 6 40-7 60 21-3 9-2] 2-8 40 87-5 12-2 BUR bss eas: 
G— IU TUTOS.4) wes eee 6-6] 5-9} 42-2 59-3 | 19-2 10 2-8 41 36-1 12-2 VT De tae. pe 
7—P.E.L.-Charlottetown| 6-2] 5-8] 41-2 60-0 | 17-1 15-5 | 2-5 41-3 37-8 12-4 5-0 16-000 
New Brunswick (average).| 6-6 | 6-2 | 39-7 58-6 | 18-3 10-4] 2-8 39-2 37-2 12-0 4-9 15-090 
8—Moncton........... 6-3 | 5-9 | 40-1 59-7 | 19-7 10-5 | 2-9 44-5 39-7 12-2 4.7 g 
9—Saint John......... 6-4) 6-3] 41-4 56-9 | 17-5 10-2 | 2-9 39-7 35-5 12 5-1 15-00 
10—Fredericton........ 6-7} 6-3} 35-1 58-1 | 17-6 10-2 | 2-3 32-5 35:3 11-7 OT ELAS Rae. 
11—Bathurst........... 6-8 | 6-4] 42 59-5 | 18-3 10-7 | 3-1 40 38-3 12-2 AS i Ra eee 
Quebec (average)........ 6-0] 5-8 | 33-5 56-9 | 19-9 13-1] 2-8 40-5 52-1 10-6 4-9 13-821 
USDC Wine Lee 6 5-8 | 32-8 60-3 | 19-7 15-7 | 2-9 36-8 55 10-8 5 13-50 
13—Three Rivers.......} 6:4] 6-1 | 33-7 63-7 | 21 15-7 | 3-2 42-8 60 11-2 5 14-00 
14—Sherbrooke........ 6 5-8 | 32 53-8 | 20 11-9 | 2-9 42-8 53-1 10-6 5 14-50 
15—Soreligee soe. cee ek 5-8 | 5-7] 32-9 46-6 | 17-5 10-6 | 2-4 36 50 10 oe Ee ee eae ee 
16—St. Hyacinthe......| 5:9 | 5-7 | 34-5 54 21 13-2} 2-5 36 55 10 5 13-00 
17—St. Johns........... 6 6 30 57 16-8 13 3 42-5 50 11 5 13-50 
18—Thetford Mines.....| 6:2] 5-8 | 35 57-6 | 21-8 12-8] 2-9 42-5 46-7 10-3 A“GU8.6: See ws 
19—Montreal........... 5-7 | 5-7 | 34-4 61 19-8 13-5} 2-5 44 50 10-5 4-8 |13-50-14-00 
20a Sie a! es 6-1 5-9 | 35-9 58-5 | 21-6 11-8 2-7 41-1 48-7 10-6 5 14-50 
Ontario (average) 6-4| 6-3 | 35-3 62-7 | 19-5 12-1} 2-4 35-3 50-0 10-9 5:0 14-027 
21—Ottawa............ 6 5-8 | 33-9 64-7 | 17-3 LT 2h 37-7 52-1 10-6 4-8 14-50 
22—Brockville......... 6-2 | 6-1] 33-3 61-6 | 23-2 10-6 | 2-4 37-1 48-2 10-6 5-2 13-00 
23—Kingston....... PEE Wu Caen i bs ica 32-4 52-9 | 19-2 11-7 | 2-8 38-7 45 10-6 4-8 14-00 
24—Belleville.......... 6-4 | 6-3 | 37-9 60-8 | 19-5 10-5 | 2-4 33-8 52 10-6 5-2 13-50 
25—Peterborough...... 6-1] 6 36-6 61:5 | 16-7 12-6 | 2-7 35 50 10-3 5-1 14-00 
26—Oshawa............ 6 5-9 | 35-8 62 20-9 11-4 | 2-4 32-8 50 10-8 4-6 13-75 
27—Orillia............. 6-5 | 6-51] 35 65 19 10 3-2 35 50 9-5 5 14-50 
28~Toronto 34... ..5.% 5-8 | 5-6] 36-6 62-2 | 17-9 11-5 | 2-4 32-8 46 10-4 4-8 12-25 
29—Niagara Falls...... 6-5 | 6-3 | 36-7 62-7 | 19-5 11-6 | 2-3 35-5 60 10-7 4-8 112-00-12-50¢ 
30—St. Catharines..... 6-3 | 6-2] 34-2 63-8 | 20-3 11-5 | 2-5 37 40 11-3 5-2 13-00g 
31—Hamilton.......... 6-1 5-4 | 37-7 68-8 | 19-9 10-8 2-1 36-2 48-6 10-1 4-7 12-50 
32—Brantford.......... 6-1 6 36-9 62-4 | 18-7 10-8 2-3 34-5 48-3 9-9 5-1 13-00 
33—Galt..\o eee yee 6-9 | 6-6 | 33-2 58-7 | 18 12-7 | 2-3 43-3 51-7 11-2 5-1 14-00 
84—Guelph............. 6-2 |. 6-2 | 34-2 61 18-3 10 2-3 37-5 50 10-5 5-1 13-50 
35—Kitchener.......... 6-3 6-2 | 33-7 65-7 | 19 11-2 2-4 38-9 43-3 10-2 4-8 14-00 
86—Woodstock......... 6 6 38-2 53-3 | 20-2 10 2-5 33-5 49-5 10-7 5-2 14-00 
Bi—OtratlOra ceive. toes 7 a 36-8 65 19-7 11-7} 2-1 33 50 10-7 5 13-50 
38—London............ 6-2] 6 35-4 61-4 | 17 12-3 | 2-3 32-8 41-2 10 5 14-00 
39—St. Thomas........ 6-5 | 6-4 | 38-8 65-7 | 20-1 12-2} 2-4 40-3 50 10-8 5-3 13-50 
40—Chatham........... 6-2] 6-1] 33-3 55 15 11-5 | 2-3 35 60 10 4-8 g 
41—Windsor... clade at RG 6 32-5 61-5 | 16-9 10-3 1-8 30-6 48-2 10 4-8 13-75 
AD SAMNIANs-. sdevewe dee 6-6 | 6-6] 33-3 68-7 | 18-7 10-6 | 1-8 35 53 10-6 4-8 14-50 
43—Owen Sound....... 6-3 | 6-1] 37-6 59-6 | 21-7 10-3 | 2-2 29-3 41-7 10-4 5 14-00 
44—North Bay.: .... .| 7 6-7 | 43-3 66 22-5 15 2-6 30 50 12-7 5 16-00 
45—Sudbury.... ...... 6-7 | 6-5 | 33-9 69-2 | 23-2 15-8 | 2-7 37 60 14 5 16-25 
46—Cobalt.. Ree at 7 6:8 | 35-7 64-4 | 20 14-7 | 2-5 32-5 50 13-5 OMe A 2 eee s 
47—Timmins.... - 7 6-7 | 35-2 67-5 | 20-2 15-5 | 2-8 B38" |... See! ok eeeies 4-8 17-50 
48—Sault Ste. “Marie. 6-6 | 6-2} 32-2 67-8 | 19-5 15 2-6 35 60 12-6 4.7 14-00 
49—Port Arthur... 6-4] 6-3 | 32 63-6 | 21-9 15-3 | 2-6 34-8 56 12 5-3 15-00 
50—Fort William..... 6-6 | 6-7 | 32-8 59-3 | 20-1 13-7 | 2-4 39-2 45 11 4-7 15-00 
Manitoba es 6-9 | 6-9 | 33-0 54-2 | 19-1 12-2 | 2-4 30:9 57-5 13-4 5-4 20-000 
51—Winnipeg........... 6-8 | 6-9 | 32-9 53-2 | 18-6 11 2-4 31-4 58-7 12-6 5-7 18-50 
52—Brandon........... 7 6-8 | 33 55-2 | 19-5 13-3 | 2-4 30-3 56-2 14-2 5 21-50 
Saskatchewan (average)| 7-0 | 7-4 | 31-6 56-0 | 20-4 19-3 | 2-7 34-9 56-7 14-0 S012 ee eas 
53—Reging 2. i.5..-... 6-8 | 7-9} 31:3 55-8 | 18-7 17-2 | 2-8 34-2 60 13-3 Ae PR es Oar ae 
54—Prince Albert...... 7-2) 7-31 31-3 57-6 | 21-2 20-8 | 2-8 39 55 14 BO is BSR Te acs 
55—Saskatoon.......... 7-3 | 7-3) 32 54-7 | 20-2 19-1 | 2-7 33-7 56-7 13-8 ON ef RO ces 
56—Moose Jaw......... 6-8 | 6-9 | 31-8 55-8 | 21-3 20 2-6 32 55 15 BO Eee & as 
Alberta (average)........| 6-9] 6-9] 30-1 51-7 | 19-9 17-9 | 2-8 33-6 54-6 14-0 ASSL Bete tees 
57—Medicine Hat...... 7 6-7 | 30-7 51-8 | 20-6 20-8 | 2-9 32-1 62-5 12-5 4.9 g 
58—Drumheller........| 7:1] 7-2 | 27 54-5 | 22-5 19-7 | 2-8 31-7 60 15 Oe Be a eee 
59—Edmonton,......: 6-8 | 6-9 | 32-6 51-7 | 21-6 17-2 | 2-9 34-1 53 14 4-8 g 
60—Calgary............ 7 7-1 | 31-5 53-1 | 17-8 16-7 | 2-7 36-6 52-5 13-7 BIR ea, SHB. ois 
61—Lethbridge......... 6-7 | 6-5 | 28-9 47-2 | 17 15 DIGI ay nae 45 15 4-5 g 
British Columbia 
(average).| 6-8 | 6-4] 32-1 51-3 | 20-8 21-4] 2-9 35-7 54-0 12-0 ed +l. eR. an 
62—Flemies.. . Wann. .'dee 8 7-2 | 35 51-5 | 17-5 22-5 | 2-7 32-5 55 12-5 Oe Be tae Aba 
63—Nelson............. a 2 30 55 17 23 3 35 55 LOM | 2 Re, ee Po 
G64=—T rail Rees cee. 6:9 | 6-4] 32-7 51-2 | 22-7 23-7 | 3-3 32 50 14 DD |ide s Some Mews 
65— New Westminster 6-1] 5-8} 29-6 49-2 | 18-4 20:6 | 2-4 30-7 48-7 11-4 MO Ape ae tae 
66—Vancouver......... 6 5-9 | 32-4 48-1 | 19-6 19-8 2-7 31-7 55 11 A ne, bas eerie 
67—Victoria............ 6-8 | 6-3 | 33-3 50-7 | 22-5 20-2 | 2-7 38-3 57 11-6 (5 BAG ee Sate eee 
68—Nanaimo........... 6-7 | 6-4] 31-7 50-6 | 28-8 19°6 ha) 3: SE. Seek eee. Oe an, ee see eed ree x 
69—Prince Rupert..... 6-5 6-1 | 32 54 25 PANY al ees! 50 57-5 11-2 lel Pattee sareaac 


a. Vinegar sold extensively in bottles at higher prices than in bulk. b. For prices of Welsh coal see text. 
lignite. i ee ai birch. p. Six-roomed houses not extensively occupied by workingmen but some at $35-$50 
rooms, $10-$35 s. Delivered from mines. 
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Wood u Rent 
= ani Nes 
ra * 3 —a 
g a m 8 bo 4 hie Six-roomed 
2 8 a. 2 ai! eT se an 3 = nieak it thd houses shige 
5 ba q OG bp cary 52 ms - {houses with} incomplete 
£§ 2. E§ 25 §8 248 S88 = |88|modern con-| modern 
ee a T bh rey ae ait ED nw 2 |3'n] veniences, con- 
£8 a Aas Hoe £8 e238 it & |] per month | veniences 
ea) 6) as se os D be Oo |= per month 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ roy A Nn en $ $ 
9-391 12-196 9-717 11-658 7-221 8-563 7:375| 26-7 | 9-4 24-061 17-685 
7-865 9-950 6-590 7-833 5-333 6-833 6-500) 29-4 | 9-8 21-417 14-583 
6-90- 7-25 9-50 6-50 8-00 5-50 7-00 7-00 | 29-9 | 9-9|16-00-26-00 |12-00-16-00 | 1 
6-50- 6-75 4 a 4-50 6:00 4-00 6-00 6:00a} 29-5 |10 {15-00-25-00 }10-00-15-00 | 2 
Garde O200l aE lO O0GIe cea ek tet aera et ee NOMtD MAUR OLE hes Came eu Mpa lg tL 27-4 110 {15-00-18-00 10-00 | 3 
8-50— 9-00 1. 00 8-00-9-00 | 9-00-10-00 |6-00-7-00 | 7-00— 8-00 6:50 | 31-7 | 9-1)23-00-33-00 |15-00-23-00 | 4 
Bae aa See lel his Ges teeta eile, hese Loxaney there Wek ave pnbbat tha taiarih Stee Siabeatboaw SU \ Ress onlemeebons apa iota: elahiar ally Geek te 29 9-7|18-00-25-00 |14-00-18-00 | 5 
EDEMA el bg i alt BEN | GR AF oh ND A lah valle a agi MBs eal ba Laue VARA ce tah BM do 28-8 }10 |18-00-25-00 |15-00-17-00 | 6 
9-250- .: $00 11-500 §-060 10-500 6-500 7-508 7-500c] 28-2 | 9-7/19-00-25-60 |10-00-15-00 | 7 
10-125 11-833 7:000 §-500 5-506 6-500 7:500} 28-3 | 9-8 22-875 17-125 
9-50-10: 50g 11-50¢ 6- 00g 7-00g §-00g¢ 6-00 g 29-7g2}10 |20-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 | 8 
10-50-12-00 12-50 8-00 10-00 6-00 7-00 | 7-00- 8-00c} 28-1 | 9-7|18-00-25-00 |16-00-20-00 | 9 
9-00-11-00 ULES; 340 FN Tea) Le a A LA MeN Uo CRT UE) WEY AE ra 6 ed CDA 26-8 | 9-9 25-00 18-00 {10 
CES TID i ge MR URN, AT aT Hah CAT TAY AAR STG Se GO 28-4 | 9-7 20-00 15-00 j11 
9-372 11-875 10-917 11-977 8-140 8-513 8-450) 23-1 | 9-2 21-667 15-688 
10-50 10-50 12-00c 12-00e 10-67c 10: 67¢ 6-75c} 21 9-6/22-00-30-00 }............ 12 
7-00- 9-50 11-00 9-00 12-00¢ 6-00 7:00c 8-00c} 25-2 |10 422-00-30-00 |16-00-22-00 13 
9-50-11-20 12-50 9-00 10-00 7:00 8-00 8-00 | 24-1 | 9-7)21-00-28-00 }18-00-23-00 | 14 
pe OSIRIA IG HEL RTE AR BORD TOPS alee AA SS HEA EAR a HAIN La 5 MRO 1) AR i a hea 20-2 | 8-8115-00-17-00 | 8-00-12-00 |15 
7:50 12-00 10-338¢ 12-17¢ 8-67¢ 9-67c 6-50c} 21-7 | 9-1/18-00-22-00 |14-00-20-00 |16 
8-50- 9-25 LOOT Ne se EE a eres Pirdete ate ebb CLIO tale reude,acerrd ate 4a etter: 20-5 | 8-9)18-00-25-00 |12-00-18-00 |17 
11-00 2 EO) ON PAA Sareea TR OR OCU IR eds, > GeO Aare a Tee 25 9-3112-00-16-00 | 8-00-12-00 |18 
8-00- 8-50 11-00 16-67c 18-67¢ 9-00 10-00 |12-00-14-00c} 25-9 | 8-9/20-00-30-00 |16-00-20-00 |19 
10-25 12-50 8-50 9-25 7:50 testable sal MUMS HO AM  S aul 24-1 | 8-5}18-00-26-00 |14-00-18-00 |20 
10-194 12-201 10-194 12-354 7-861 9-723 8-458} 24-7 | 9-2 20° 986 19-143 
10-25 |44-50-12-50 8-00 9-00 6-00 7-00 | 8-00- 9-00 | 23 9-1/20-00-30-00 }16-00-22-00 {21 
7-50- 8-50 AD OO Ne eteas eaueiaeatbiede diac taba shale polpteveke ca vehi, SPUR U Nidan Re bal at cal 0) lla 22-8 | 9-1/18-00-24-00 }14-00-18-00 |22 
8-00 13-00 10-00 12-00 9-00 10-00 10-00c} 23 9-4120-00-27-00 |18-00-20-00 }23 
9-00 12-00 9-00 10-00 7-00 SO Qifickais:eayare «dats 22-1 | 9-5}18-00-26-00 |14-00-18-00 }24 
10-00 |12-00-12-50 9-00 10-00 5-00 6-00 5-00 | 21-2 | 8-8}/22-00-30-00 |16-00-20-00 |25 
9-00-11-50 11-50 10-00 11-00 8-00 9-00 8-00 | 19-7 | 9-2)25-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 |26 
9-50-10-00 13-00 8-00 9-00 6-50 sO cfiavcks shee "esa sinew 24 8-8]20-00-24-00 |14-00-20-00 |27 
10-50 10-50 14-00 ee ie 10-00 12-00 12-00 | 25 8-9]27-00-37-00 |20-00-27-00 {28 
7-00— 8-00g 11-00g zg g zg g 20g | 8-6}20-00-30-00 |16-00-23-00 -/29 
7:50- 8- 00g i1-00-11- 302 g 15-00- AG. 00g g g g 22-7e\ 9-4)25-00-35-00 |18-00-25-00 |30 
9-0 10-00 13-00 15-00 9-00 11-00 11-00 } 25 9-2)27-00-35-00 |15-00-27-00 |31 
9-00 AGU Oe Mea a be TAO) Heiss shel ont 2 OO UU eile hiatal lere 24-3 | 9-2120-00-32-00 }15-00-25-00 {32 
10-00-12-00 12-50 11-00 14-00 8-00 12-00e 8-00c} 25 9-4)22-00-27-00 }16-00-22-00 |33 
9-50-10-00 12-50 11-00 12-00 8-00 DOO fae NN Leh, 24-3 | 9-31/23-00-29-00 |15-00-23-00 {34 
9-00-12-00 12-50 14-00 16-00 11-00 TS OOH yy Soke ene 24 9-2\22-00-32-00 |18-00-23-00 135 
9-50-12-00 VD BO) eee 5 Sia cede Paglere oe, alecoteie's J eUa eS UO Lenny RUPEE PR A AES ART, 22 8-7120-00-27-00 |15-00-20-00 |36 
8-50-12-00 13-00 1+-00 16-00 12-00 14 0OM Pee ARR ae 24-6 | 9-7/20-00-27-00 }15-00-20-00 {37 
10-75-12-00 |11-00-11-50 |.......... L500] aiske os were 13-00c 6-00c] 25 9-3}/22-00-32-00 |16-00-24-00 {38 
9-50-11-50 TQ OO) eerie 13-00-16:00c].......... 12-00¢ 8-00c} 24-5 | 9-2/23-00-30-00 |18-00-23-00 {39 
g g g g g g 22-521 8-8]20-00-25-00 |14-00-20-00 {40 
9- 00-10-00 TU USM iss Ws ea vy 14-00-16:00g].......... 10-00-12-00g] 7-00-10-00g}...... 8-6}/25-00-36-00 |20-00-26-00 |41 
8-25- 8-75 DE OO NS tee Oe pereicren Pom tua Peres eters cra eal lo te Sm Oatoraean a URN et. JOM a 25 9-1/22-00-30-00 ]15-00-22-00 |42 
7-50- 8- a AZ OO UNS EECUR ST POEs GET LN ek URS UIE MRR MD. NCAR 22-7 | 9-5}20-00-25-00 |15-00-20-00 }43 
13-0 14-50 8-00 9-75 6-00 Be OO. Vet ehaiats coteyede (« 30 De GU aera a ae aye aed 44 
10-00-13- 0 13-50-14-25 12-00c 12-50 8-50 9-00c 10-00c} 29 10 }80-00-40-00 {25-00-30-00 |45 
PSSOQMIE rsh Seen Ita. wie’: G3 12) OER hee. Sas" 9-00='9-75eU. 2... ee 32 9-1 17-50 15-00 |46 
14-50 16-00 10-00 11-00 9-00 LO SOO Mis essa veh Sony 35 9-7 Pp p 47 
7-50-10-50 10-00 6-25 9-00 5-00 6-25 6-50c} 25 8-8120-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 |48 
12-00-13-25 12-50 8-00 9-25 6-50 TSF! Va RG. OM 26-9 | 9-6}/22-00-32-00 |15-00-23-00 {49 
12-00-13-25 12-50 8-25 9-00 7-00 Bs Goud arevahs ele ae Ua eas 25 9-5}22-00-32-00 }15-00-23-00 |50 
8-813 MA QSS ane Ne ae ie ee ers e 7938 8-563 7-500) 27-7 | 9-5 26-000 19-600 
Se7G-12P TOD 4-2h-Nas SON ens Tela. cu onuabe th 6-00-9-75 | 6-75-10-50 8-00 | 28 9-8/27-00-35-00 |18-00-26-00 |51 
5-10-11 OOH! 13! 00=17- O04 oe se 30 Wana sole sareeyeus 6-50-9-50 | 7-00-10-00 7:00 | 27-3 | 9-1]18-00-24-00 |14-00-18-00 |52 
8-106 TO. OUR cee tales he tees 5-313 7-906 9-000] 28-7 | 9-8 24-750 18-375 
4-75-12-50h 1 GSES) (aa UAL VeRO PRAIRIE gh de CRN He aM ALBUS 6-50 = 9200) ens: cnn. 26-7 | 9-8|25-00-35-00 |20-00-25-00 [53 
8-00- 9-00h TO OO Tere ate Mean iole ce a Bh cL, 3:50-4:75 | 5-00- 6-25 |............ 30 10 |20-00-26-00 |15-00-20-00 54 
ea Srl bireiitiuure. wen lanes Ag sie ecemea cia §-25-6-75 | 7-00- 9-50 7-00 | 29-4 | 9-5}/20-00-27-00 |14-00-20-00 |55 
5-00- 9-25h PSs DO) Perens Seka le Aas ee ates een 9-00-11-00c 11-00c} 28-8 | 9-7}20-00-25-00 |15-00-18-00 [56 
5-188 NT ZO a) eas «ee ee eeR ae week 5-500 6-500 4-000) 29-8 | 9-7 23°37¢0 17-000 
g g g g g g 302 | 9-7/20- iat 00 |14-00-18-00 |57 
OSU OE EPS ARO ves ll Hee adil) ePa bod oR DE MR MS EO RSA BUS ee | Lc UREN A 30 9-6 r 58 
2-75- 4-50h g g 5-00g 6-00g g 312 | 9-8|18-00-28-00 |15-00-20-00 [59 
6-00- 6-50h 11-75¢ g g 6: 00g 700g 4-00g] 28¢ | 9-4/20-00-28-00 |15-00-20-00 |60 
A OO Se GOb |. eraeee dh ote acct hes braided ladles eval EONAR SE) a callie a a eyes 8 Ad te AP OOF WEIS : 10 |20-00-30-00 |14-00-20-00 }61 
10-029 PURO | ie eis os M2 o 0 5 Caldas. « 6-875 7-250 4-825) 33-2 | 9-9 23° 063 17-500 
ORNS a Tee Soca cite CATA tars nee semester Sia het srbraretetort sua sal Mleedahe oie vera be me aisia te Mlaty MEMEI ONG acots Gitta Sane 37-5 |10 16:00 14-00 |62 
9-00-10-50 IS DOW AES CEE UCY.. ae ds Cae 7:50-8:75 | 8-50-10-25 | 4-88- 5-33c] 40 10 |20-00-30-00 |18-00-20-00 |63 
8-50- 9-50 1S DOM Ac akitee Cac kuis eta. 6:75-7-00 | 8-00- 8-25 6-50c}...:.. 9-5}25-00-32-00 }20-00-25-00 |64 
10-00-10-50 LIVES al hte caer Re vaaeacaes| bows a smae en pmvche all [paella filer 5-00 3-50 | 30 9-7|18-00-25-00 }14-00-18-00 |65 
10-00-10-50 BEE as ee RR | Tete Clea em OS 6-50 4-25 | 3 9-6|22-00-27-00 |17-00-22-00 |66 
9-25-10-75 OOO see dees Hutte Wa anc Ne 4-50-5-50 | 6-20- ?. og 4-77c] 30-3 }10 }19-00-24-00 |14-00-17-00 |67 
FLU AU ee Aes 4 USS IS STON Aube | Seca dire p iA bnedineteed iD arebegt Dalia inthe fed (MONET 4007935 Uhl pone a 31-7 110 |20-00-25-00 |12-00-20-00 |68 
DORE Us) C0) ER I by | RR rk ee | A RO 5-00-10-00i) 7- 00-12. 001 ARE 52 Rea 3) 2AM 33 10 |20-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 |69 
ce. Calculated price per cord from price quoted. f. Petroleum coke. g. Natural gas used extensively. h. Including 


according to condition and conveniences. 


59089—8 


r. Mining company houses in district $5-$10 per month; others, five and six 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION BUREAU 
OF STATISTICSt 


Average Prices in 1926=100 








1913 | 1918 | 1920) 1922 May | May May | May | May} May | May | May |April] May 





+45 Com- 
Comtmcdi ties modities 1526 | 1928 | 1929 1930 |1933 |1935 |1936 |1937 | 1938 |1938t 
*All commodities. ............... 567 64-0) 127-4|155-9) 97-3}100-2) 97-9] 93-4] 89-7) 66-7) 72-2] 71-9] 85-1) 82-3] 80-3 
Classified according to chief com- 4 
ponent material— 
I. Vegetable Products........ 135 58-11127-9|167-0] 86-2)102°61101-3] 84-0} 85-3] 61-0] 68-0} 65-7] 88-6] 84-0) 79-0 
II. Animals and their Products 76 70-9|127-1|145-1} 96-0) 97-8}102-5|108-4}102-6] 58-6] 69-2) 69-1] 76-7} 79-1] 78-1 
III. Fibres, Textiles and Textile a & 
POGUCES Vis eat cee ae 85 58-2)157-1|176-5}101-7)100-1} 93-7) 91-8} 83-0} 68-9] 70-5] 69-1] 73-6] 67-8] 67-5 
IV. Wood, Wood Products and 
ADOT He hae epee cereal ogarts 49 63-9} 89-1/154-4/106-3}100:2} 99-0) 94-1] 89-7] 59-5] 63-9] 68-2] 78-4] 77-6] 77-1 
V. Iron and Its Products...... 44 68-9]156-9]168-4}104-6)100-4) 94-0) 94-4) 91-4] 84-5] 87-4] 87-8}103-9]102-5]101-5 
VI. Non-Ferrous Metals and 
their products............ 18 98-4)141-9/135-5] 97-3] 97-6] 91-7] 99-2] 80-6} 64-7] 70-7] 68-3] 85-7) 70-6] 66-7 
VII. Non-Metallic Minerals and 
IPFOCUCGLB Wes eee toeciine 83 56-8] 82-3}112-2]/107-0} 98-5] 91-1] 92-3} 90-8] 83-2] 85-3] 85-4) 86-6] 86-6) 87:1 
VIII. Chemicals and Allied Pro- 
TEE CB iil sta ticles, alan emlerstacateiae 77 63-41118-7/141-51}105-4] 99-7) 95-4] 95-5] 93-5] 81-21 79-8] 77-2] 82-1) 80-4] 80-4 
Classified according to purpose— 
I. Consumers’ Goods......... 236 62-0)102-7|136-1] 96-9]100-4] 95-1} 93-0] 91-3] 70-8] 73-0] 73-2] 78-91 78-5]..... 
Foods, beverages and to- 
DEC CO he ates meu ees 126 61-8}119-0)150-8| 90-2) 99-6] 98-5] 96-5] 98-1] 64-3] 69-5) 70-1] 79-9] 80-6]..... 
Other Consumers’ Goods.. 110 | 62-2] 91-9/126-3]101-4)100-9} 92-81 90-7] 86-7] 75-11 75-4] 75-3} 78-21 77-1]..... 
II. Producers’ Goods.......... 402 67-7}133-3)164-8] 98-S}100-3]101-0} 93-1] 87-1) 63-21 70-6] 67-9] 87-2] 81-9]..... 
Producers’ Equipment..... 24 55-1) 81-9)108-6]104-1) 97-2] 92-4] 94-9] 91-5] 84-9] 89-9] 89-9] 94-1] 94-5]..... 
Producers’ Materiuls....... 378 69-11139-0}171-0) 98-2}101-6]101-9} 92-9] 86-6] 60-8] 68-4] 65-5] 86-4] 80-5]..... 
Building and construction 
FANS CELLS Bs io sel ss. aie ge 111 67-0)100-7|144-0/108-7| 99-7] 96-3] 99-1] 92-9] 75-6} 81-0] 85-0] 97-8] 90-4]..... 
Manufacturers’ materials. 267 69-51148-1)177°3} 95-81100-9}103-1] 91°5}] 85-2] 58-3] 66-3} 62-2] 84-5} 78-8]..... 
Claasified according to origin— 
arm— 
FNS OHI 6 i evel Mie ia, eRe ah 186 59-2)134-7)176-4| 91-2)}101-7| 99-2) 83-8} 82-5} 60-9] 66-0] 63-3} 83-6] 78-91..... 
LBpewe yap ran tel Quays plbstiveed mee ah Ly 105 70-1/129-0;146-0] 95-9] 96-5] 99-7/104-5} 99-1) 60-1] 69-6) 70-5] 78-3} 79-2)..... 
Farm (Canadian)........ 70 64-1/132-6}160-6} S8-0)100-3}107-5] 93-0] 91-9] 51-2] 64-1) 64-8] 87-8] 82-5} 77-3 
TE Marine ee eee eh xa ase ae 16 65-9)/111-7)114-1) 91-7)100-2}101-0]103-6] 94-0) 58-7] 66-7) 65-3] 68-5} 69-1]..... 
LIT Ores tt a, eccaats ante ans ae 57 60-1} 89-7)151-3)106-81100-2} 98-9} 94-0] 89-5) 59-7] 64-0] 68-1] 78-1] 77-3}..... 
LV OM rer Eee ee alias 203 67-9)115-2)134-6}106-4} 98-9] 90-9] 92-6] 88-5} 79-4] 81-9} 82-3] 89-7] 87-O]..... 
All raw (or partly manufactured). 245 | 63-8/120-8)154-1] 94-7] 99-7]/100-9] 93-0} 88-5] 56-0] 66-3] 66-2] 85-7] 79-0}..... 
All manufactured (fully or chiefly) 322 | 64-81127-7)156-5)100-4) 99-8] 95-3] 91-1] 88-9] 70-4] 72-3] 71-7) 80-0} 81-3}..... 





tT he Dominion Bureau of Statisticsissues reports on prices with comprehensive figures, as follows:—weekly, Index Numbers 
of Wholesale Prices (Canada); monthly, Prices and Price Indexes (Canada); quarterly, Price Movements in other Countries; 
annually, Prices and Price Indexes (Canada and Other Countries). 
tFor the week ended May 27, 1938, monthly figures not yet available. 
*Prior to 1926 number of commodities was 236, 1926 to 1933 inclusive 502, and since January, 1934, the number is 567. 


(Continued from page 702) 
cludes twenty-nine staple foods, laundry starch, 
coal, wood, coal oil and rent, these being the 
items for which figures were available when 
the publication of retail prices statistics was 
begun, that is for January, 1910, in the Lasour 
Gazerre for February, 1910. The quantities of 
each commodity included are modifications of 
those employed for similar calculations by 
various authorities. For some articles com- 
paratively large quantities are included owing 
to the absence of other important items of 
the same class. For instance, the only fruits 
are evaporated apples and prunes and the only 
fresh vegetable is potatoes. But as market 
conditions affecting these usually affect the 
prices of other fruits and vegetables somewhat 
similarly, the relative proportions of expendi- 
ture on the various classes of foods tend to 
be maintained. In fuel and lighting, the quan- 
tities are estimated on a similar principle, 
anthracite coal being used chiefly east of Mani- 
toba, and soft coal and wood in the western 


provinces, while no allowance is made for the 
quantities required in the various localities 
owing to climatic conditions, nor for the differ- 
ences in the heating value of the various fuels. - 
The figures for rent are those for six-roomed 
houses with modern conveniences. While the 
budget serves to show the increases or de- 
creases from time to time in the cost of the 
items included, it does not purport to show 
the minimum cost of food and fuel supplies 
for an average family in the Dominion or in 
any one province. 


Index Numbers of Changes in the 
Cost of Living 


The accompanying table of index numbers 
of changes in the cost of living, based on 
prices in 1913 as 100, shows the percentage 
changes for the principal groups of expendi- 
ture for workingmen’s families in cities since 
1913. The figures for food are calculated 
from the cost of the food group in the weekly 
family budget. For the fuel and light group 
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each month the index number is calculated 
from the cost of coal, wood, coal oil, gas and 
electricity, the figures for the last two being 
weighted according to population, differences 
in rates in the various cities being greater in 
these items than in the others. An index 


CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 
FROM 1913 TO 1938* 


(Average prices in 1913=100) 


Fuel * 
— Food | and | Rent |Cloth-} Sun- All 

Light ing | dries | items 
Dec. 1914 108 98 97 103 100 103 
Dee. 1915 111 96 94 115 110 107 
Dec. 1916 138 109 95 136 122 124 
Dec. 1917 167 125 102 158 134 143 
Dec. 1918 186 146 iil 185 151 162 
Dec. 1919 201 148 122 210 164 176 
Dec. 1920 202 200 142 232 173 190 
Dec. 1921 150 172 150 177 173 161 
Dec. 1922 142 177 155 162 174 157 
Dec. 1923 146 172 158 154 171 159 
Dec. 1924 144 162 158 159 169 156 
Dec. 1925 157 166 158 159 166 160 
Dec. 1926 152 162 156 157 166 157 
Dec. 1927 152 158 156 155 166 157 
Dec. 1928 154 157 157 157 166 158 
Dec. 1929 161 157 158 156 166 160 
Dec. 1930 138 156 160 148 165 151 
Dec. 19381 107 152 158 127 163 135 
Dec. 1932 96 145 141 114 161 125 
Mar. 1933 91 145 141 112 160 122 
June 1933 93 142 131 107 160 120 
Sept. 1933 99 141 131 113 156 122 
Dec. 1933 100 142 129 113 157 123 
Mar. 1934 109 143 129 113 156 126 
June 1934 101 141 128 113 156 122 
Sept. 1934 102 142 128 117 155 123 
Dec. 1934 103 144 129 115 154 123 
Mar. 1935 104 143 129 113 155 124 
June 1935.... 103 139 131 113 154 123 
Sept. 1935 105 140 131 113 154 124 
Dec. 1935.... 111 141 131 115 154 127 
Mar. 1936 111 142 132 114 154 126 
June 1936 106 140 133 114 154 125 
Sept. 1936.... 113 140 133 114 153 127 
Dec. 1936 114 142 135 115 154 128 
Jan. 1937 115 141 135 115 154 129 
eb. 1937 116 141 135 115 154 129 
Mar. 1937 116 141 135 117 154 129 
April 1937 116 141 135 Liz 154 130 
May 1937 117 139 140 117 154 131 
June 1937 116 138 140 117 154 130 
July 1937 117 138 140 118 155 131 
Aug. 1937 120 138 140 118 155 132 
Sept. 1937 119 138 140 118 155 131 
Oct. 1937 119 139 142 118 157 132 
Nov. 1937.... 120 140 142 118 157 132 
Dec. 1937 120 140 142 118 157 133 
Jan. 1938 118 140 142 118 156 132 
Feb. 1988.... 117 140 142 118 156 132 
Mar. 1938.... 118 140 142 119 156 132 
April 1938.... 118 140 142 119 156 132 
May 1988.... 116 140 144 119 156 132 


*The figures for “‘allitems’’ were calculated by giving the 
following weights to each group: Food, 35%; Fuel, 8%; Rent, 
184%; Clothing, 183%; Sundries, 20%. 


number of rent is calculated for each city 
from the rates for six-roomed houses with 
modern conveniences, the Dominion average 
being weighted according to population in 
each city. The index numbers for clothing 
and sundries were calculated from the priees 
and cost of the various items from 1913 to 
1926 weighted according to the importance of 
each item in workingmen’s family expenditure 
and have been brought down to date each 
month from data compiled by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 


Retail Prices 


Meat prices again averaged higher. In 
beef sirloin steak was up from an average of 
25-9 cents per pound in April to 26-9 cents 
in May and prime rib roast from 19-1 cents 
per pound to 20 cents. Fresh pork was up 
from 23-6 cents per pound in April to 24:3 
in May and breakfast bacon from 35-1 cents 
per pound to 36 ecnts. The price of eggs was 
lower in nearly all localities, the Dominion 
average for fresh grades being 25:9 cents in 
May as compared with 29 cents in April. 
Butter prices were generally lower, creamery 
being down from 39-7 cents per pound in 
April to 33-3 cents in May. The price in May, 
1937, was 30-8 cents per pound and in May, 
1936, 26-8 cents. Flour was down in the aver- 
age from 4-4 cents per pound to 4:3 cents. 
The Dominion average price of potatoes was 
87 cents per 90 pounds as compared with 90 
cents in April and $1-70 in May, 1937. Granu- 
lated sugar was fractionally lower at 6-5 cents 
per pound. Lower prices for United States 
anthracite coal were reported from several 
cities and the average price was down from 
$14-52 per ton in April to $14-38 in May. 

Following are the prices per ton reported for 
Welsh coal, “cobbles” and “French nut”: Hali- 
fax, $15.50; Charlottetown, $14; Moncton, $16; 
Saint John, $15 and $14; Quebec, $13.50; 
Three Rivers, $15 and $14; Sherbrooke, $14.75; 
St. Hyacinthe, $14.50; Montreal, $14.25 and 
$14.50; Ottawa, $16; Kingston, $15; Belleville, 
$15.50; Peterborough, $16.75; Oshawa, $15; 
Toronto, $15; St. Catharines, $15; Hamilton, 
$14.50 and $14; Brantford, $16.25; Galt, $16; 
St. Thomas, $16; Cobalt, $19; Timmins, $18.50; 
Port Arthur, $17.25; Fort William, $17.25; Win- 
nipeg, $20. 
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PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


HE following notes afford information as 

to recent changes in prices in Great Britain 
and certain other countries. Tables giving the 
official and certain other index numbers of 
cost of living, wholesale and retail prices in 
Great’ Britain and several of the principal 
commercial and industrial countries appeared 
in the April issue of Lasour GAZETTE. 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


WHOLESALE Prices——The Board of Trade in- 
dex number on the base 1930 = 100, was 103-1 
for April as compared with 104-1 for March, a 
decrease of 1-0 per cent for the month. The 
index of food prices declined 0:4 per cent and 
the index of prices of industrial materials and 
manufactures declined 1:2 per cent. The fall 
of 1-0 per cent in the general index in April 
followed declines of 1:6 and 1:8 per cent re- 
spectively in March and February. As com- 
pared with the general index for April, 1937, 
which stood at 108-9, this year’s index showed 
a decline of 5:4 per cent. 

The Statist index number on the base 1867- 
1877 = 100, was 93:5 at the end of April as 
compared with 94:2 at the end of March, a de- 
crease of 0-7 per cent for the month. The index 
of prices of foodstuffs declined 0-3 per cent 
while the “all materials” index declined 0-9 per 
cent. As compared with the same date last 
year the general index for the end of April 
showed a decline of 10-7 per cent. 


Cost or Living—The Ministry of Labour’s 
index number on the base July, 1914 = 100, 
was 156 at the first of May as compared with 
154 at the first of April. The index for 
food prices was 139 as compared with 137 
at the first of April, the increase being due to 
increases in the price of eggs, butter, potatoes 
and bacon. 

France 

WHOLESALE Prices —The General Statistical 
Office index number, on the base 1914 = 
100, was 619 for April showing no change 
from the figure for the previous month. The 
index for food prices increased 1-0 per cent 
while the index of prices of industrial mate- 
rials decreased by a similar amount. The index 
based on gold currency, 1914—= 100, was also 
unchanged from the previous month at 58. 


Cost or Livine.—The official index number 
of the expenditure of a workingman’s family 
of four persons at Paris, on the base 1914= 
100, was 688 for the first quarter of 1938, an 
increase of 4-6 per cent over the figure for 
the previous quarter. The index of food prices 
rose from 684 to 727 or 6:3 per cent during the 
same quarter. 

Germany 

WHOLESALE Prices——The index number of 

the Federal Statistical Office on the base 1913 


— 100, was 105-6 for April as compared with 
105-8 for March. The prices of agricultural 
products increased 0:1 per cent, manufactured 
goods were unchanged, while semi-manufac- 
tured goods decreased 0-5 per cent. 


Cost or Livina—The official index number 
on the base 1913-1914—= 100, was 125-6 for 
April as compared with 125-5 for March. Cloth- 
ing prices and food prices increased 0:4 per 
cent and 1-0 per cent respectively. The index 
of heat and lighting materials declined 0-2 per 
cent, while those for rent and sundries each 
declined 0-1 per cent. 


India 


WHoLesaLE Prices—The index number of 
the Labour Office, Government of Bombay, 
on the base July 1914=100, was 103 for 
February as compared with 104 for January. 
The index of prices of all foods was 102 as 
compared with 107 for the previous month 
while the index for non-foods was unchanged 
at 108. 


Cost or Livinc—The official index number 
of the working class cost of living at Bombay 
on the base July, 19338, to June, 1934 = 100, 
was 107 for March. This index has not shown 
any change since October, 19387, when it was 
108. 


United States 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The Bureau of Labour 
Statistics index number on the base 1926 = 100, 
was 79:7 for March as compared with 79:8 
for February, a decrease of 0:1 per cent for 
the month, continuing a downward movement 
which began last August. Six of the ten 
major commodity groups declined during the 
month. The decreases ranged from 0:3 per . 
cent for housefurnishing goods to 1:2 per cent 
for hides and leather products. Farm products 
and building materials advanced fractionally 
and foods and metals and metal products 
showed no change from the February figures. 


Cost or Livinec—The index number of the 
Bureau of Labour Statistics on the base 1913 
= 100, was 144°5 on March 15, 1938, as com- 
pared with 147-3 on December 15, 1937, a 
decrease of 1:2 per cent for the quarter. Food 
prices declined 4:9 per cent during the quarter, 
furniture 2-3 per cent, clothing 1:4 per cent 
and sundries 0-1 per cent. Fuel and _ light 
and housing increased 0:7 per cent and 0-1 
per cent respectively. 


The index number of the Industrial Confer- 
ence Board on the base 1923 = 100, was 86:8 
for April as compared with 86-7 for March. 
An increase of 1:0 per cent in the price of 
foods was offset by fractional decreases in all 
the other groups making up the index. 
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RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS AFFECTING LABOUR 


Conviction under Ontario Industrial 


Standards Act Confirmed 


On March 17, Mr. Justice Middteton of the 
High Court of Justice on an appeal by the 
accused by way of a stated case upheld the 
conviction of a barber who had been fined $10 
and costs or five days in jail for contravening 
the schedule of wages for the barbering indus- 
try under the Industrial Standards Act. The 
Act as amended in 1937 provides that such a 
schedule may, “with the approval of the Board, 
fix the minimum charge which an employer or 
employee may contract for or accept for any 
service.” The defendant had given a haircut 
for less than 40 cents, the price fixed for adults. 

In January last, the defendant was charged 
with a similar offence and acquitted on the 
ground that since the charge was against him 
as an employer and the Act required that 
were an employer was convicted he must be 
ordered to pay the full amount of unpaid 
wages, the section could not apply to the de- 
fendant who operated a one-chair shop. 
(Lasour Gazerre, February, 1938, p. 231.) 

In this case, the accused was charged as an 
employee and the defence put forward three 
arguments. The first point was that if an 
offence was committed, it was an offence under 
the schedule and not under the Act and the 
Summary Convictions Act would not apply. 
This argument was held to fail since the word- 
ing of the Act makes it a violation of the Act 
for a person to contravene the provisions of 
a schedule. 

As to the second argument that the Minister 
has power to approve only schedules of “wages, 
hours and days of labour” and not one fixing 
minimum charges, the Court rejected it since 
another section of the Act authorizes a confer- 
ence of employers and employees to submit, 
for the Minister’s approval, a schedule of mini- 
mum charges and the Interpretation Act 
directs that “every Act shall be deemed 
remedial , . . and shall accordingly receive 
such fair, large and’ liberal construction and 
interpretation as will best ensure the attain- 
ment of the object of the Act ... according 
to the true intent, meaning and spirit there- 
of,” which in this case is to make it possible for 
barbers to earn sufficient money to maintain a 
decent standard of living. 

The third argument had to do with the 
inclusion in the barbers’ schedule of a clause 
prohibiting a barber giving a customer a 
premium although the Act gave no authority 
for such a provision. Mr. Justice Middleton 
held that even if this particular clause was 
ultra vires the whole schedule was not there- 
fore bad. Rex v. Burdick, 1938, Ontario 
Weekly Notes 169. 


Claim of Maintenance Man fer Wages under 
Collective Agreement in Quebec Dismissed 


In the Superior Court in the District of 
Sherbrooke on April 1, Mr. Justice Verret dis- 
missed with costs a claim for wages alleged 
due under the collective labour agreement for 
the building industry in Sherbrooke which had 
been legalized under the Collective Labour 
Agreements Act. The plaintiff claimed that 
he had been paid merely at a labourer’s rate 
and that he should have been paid at the rate 
for painters fixed in the agreement. It was 
brought out, however, that, when hired, he 
had falsely stated that he was not the holder 
of a certificate of competence as a painter and 
that he was not a member of a trade union. 
He was accordingly hired at a monthly rate 
of $40 with free lodging for himself and his 
wife in the apartment house with the upkeep 
of which he was charged. According to the 
terms of the contract, the plaintiff was free 
in his spare time to engage in other work but 
if he was absent more than a week, he was to 
pay rent at the rate of $10 a month. The 
Court rejected the claim on the ground that 
the plaintiff had been hired in good faith on 
false statements made by himself and a con- 
tract is binding on the parties and, moreover, 
the defendant company is not engaged in the 
building industry but merely keeps in repair 
the building which it manages as an apart- 
ment house and is not, therefore, subject to 
the Act. Perrault v. Le Parthenon, (1938), 
76 Rapports Judiciaires de Québec, Cour 
Supérieure, 110. 


Collective Agreement held not to apply to 
Office Building of Agricultural Society 


An action to compel the defendant company 
to pay the wages provided for the building 


‘industry in a collective agreement was dis- 


missed with costs by Mr. Justice Cousineau 
of the Superior Court of Montreal. Under the 
Collective Labour Agreements Act, an agree- 
ment had been made binding in the industry 
in the area in question. The Act provides, 
however, that agreements made binding under 
the Act are not to apply to the agricultural 
industry and the building was erected for an 
agricultural society. 

Acting in good faith, the defendant had 
ascertained before commencement of the work 
that the joint committee charged with the 
enforcement of the agreement considered the 
exception would apply in this case. The plain- 
tiff, a bricklayer, was employed by the defend- 
ant company on the eonstruction of the head 
office of l’Institut Agricole Belge au Canada 
at Oka at the rate of 45 cents an hour, the rate 
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fixed in the collective agreement for the trade 
in that district being 70 cents and $1.05 for 
overtime. 

The Court held that although the officers of 
the Institute are business men who do not 
derive their incomes from farming, the main 
office of the Institute was meant for use in 


the agricultural industry, and therefore a 
building to house it fell within the exception 
to the Collective Labour Agreements Act. I+ 
was considered immaterial that the plaintiff 
was ‘hired by a contractor and not by the 
society itself. Berthelet v. Cie Générale d’En- 
treprises Auxtbel, May 9, 1938. 
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NOTES ON CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST 


Monthly Summary 


| NDUSTRIAL employment in Canada at 

the beginning of June showed decided ex- 
pansion, according to data tabulated by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics from 10,632 
firms, each employing a minimum of 15 
persons, the data being representative of all 
industries except agriculture, fishing, hunting 
and highly specialized business. The reporting 
firms had 1,068,620 employees at June 1, as 
compared with 1,025,285 in the preceding 
month. This gain approximated the average 
increase recorded from May to June in the 
years, 1921-1937, and rather exceeded the 
average advance at June 1 in the last nine 
years, upon whose experience the factors for 
seasonal correction have been calculated. 
Accordingly, the seasonally-adjusted index rose 
slightly, standing at 111-9 at the latest date, 
compared with 111-5 at the first of May, 
19388. The unadjusted index also stood at 
111-9, compared with 107-4 in the preceding 
month, while at June 1 in recent years of the 


record the indexes are as follows:—1937, 
114-3; 1936, 102-0; 1935, 97-6; 1934, 96-6; 
1933, 80:7; 1932, 89-1; 1981, 103°6; 19380, 


116-5; 1929, 122-2; 1928, 113-8; and 1927, 107-2, 
The 1926 average is taken as 100 in calculating 
these index numbers. 


Unemployment in Trade Unions—At the 
beginning of June, 1938, reports were furnished 
to the Department of Labour by 1,896 local 
trade unions with an aggregate of 220,005 
members, 29,130 or 13-2 per cent of whom 
were unemployed, compared with percentages 
of 13-1 at the beginning of May and 9°5 at 
the beginning of June, 1937. 


Employment Office Reports—Reports re- 
ceived during May, 1938, from the offices of 
the Employment Service of Canada showed 
a gain over April, 1938, in the volume of 
business transacted, as indicated by the 
average daily placements, but a decline from 
that of the corresponding month a year ago, 
construction and maintenance and _ services 
being the industrial divisions mainly re- 
sponsible for the increase under the first 

60359—1} 


comparison and logging and construction and 
maintenance for the loss under the second. 
Vacancies in May, 1938, numbered 29,033, 
applications 58,674 and placements in regular 
and casual employment 27,063. 


Prices—In retail prices the cost per week 
of a family budget of staple foods, fuel 
and lighting, and rent was $17.43 at the 
beginning of June as compared with $17.36 
for May, a slight decline in the cost of fuel 
being more than offset by an advance in food 
and rent. Comparative figures for earlier 
dates are $17.20 for June, 1937; $16.33 for 
June, 1936; $15.41 for June, 1933 (the low 
point in recent years); and $21.44 for June, 
1930. In wholesale prices the weekly index 
number calculated by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics and based upon prices in 1926 
as 100 was little changed during June and 
was 79-9 for the week ended July 1 as com: 
pared with 80-3 for the week ended May 27. 
The decline most of which occurred during the 
last week of the month was due mainly to 
lower prices for grains, flour and raw sugar. 
On a monthly basis the index number was 
80:3 for May; 84:6 for June, 1937; 72:3 for 
June, 1936; 63-5 for February, 1933 (the low 
point in recent years) ; and 93-4 for June, 1929. 


Business Statistics—The latest information 
available reflecting industrial conditions in 
Canada is given in the table on page 716. The 
index of the physical volume of business was 
slightly lower in May than in April but 
higher than in the two preceding months. 
It was 9 per cent lower than in May, 1937, 
but about 3 per cent higher than in May, 
1936. The index of mineral production was 
considerably lower than in April but higher 
than in any other month since November, 
1937. It was higher also than in May, 1937. 
After correction where necessary for seasonal 
variation the decrease in this group in May 
as compared with the previous month was due 
to lower exports of copper and asbestos as 
well as to lower shipments of silver and gold © 
and to smaller imports of bauxite. The index 
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1938 
June May 
Trade, external aggregate...... Di eee iuleieetokrerisc 139,914, 284 
Imports, merchandise for 
Consumption sass 3 AAT eer tesenct tara 67, 123,037 

Exports, Canadian produce... $ |............«> 67, 769, 500 
Customs duty collected........ Sain enamine ter ane ye 8,519,770 
Bank debits to individual 

ACCOUNDS Nees ee ees ce ete ath ran tei ee erecta meets 2,461, 867,389 
Bank notes in circulation....... Sai seat ae nena eos 97,298, 721 
Bank deposits, savings......... Sales sakes eieaeae 1, 625, 497, 864 
Bank loans; commercial, ete... $ |) ...¢.....060- 769, 128, 651 
Security prices, index numbers— 

@WommMon'Stoeks ee Pe ya MUNEl aie he see katy els 99-7 

Preferred BLOCKS eee ce ren nT eae rete eicin ee 80-1 
@) Mndex: ofsinterest rates. sighs es ey. Oa 65-3 
(2) Prices, wholesale, index number. 179-9 80-3 
(2) Prices, retail, family budget $ 17-43 17-36 
Index, retail sales;unadjusted bewas. nocd rec lacie 6i| S's bin dates eso 0% 
(3) hindex, retailisalesAdiisted a emaliceades clas [sss ottoees es 510 
(2) Employment, index number, 

(employers’ pay-roll figures).... 111-9 107-4 
(2) (4) Unemployment, percent- 

age (trade union members)..... 13-2 13-1 
Railway— 

(5) Car loadings, revenue 

TERS) Kea OY AU iL lel bleh MURA NM ak cars 171, 185 175, 782 

Canadian National Rail- 

ways, gross earnings....... $ 13,702, 244 13,909, 678 
Operating expenses......... SAU rere eon aicwielewrelele 

Canadian Pacific Railway, 

TOSS CATNINGS ee cere sc TT See 10, 562, 621 

Canadian Pacific Railway, 

operating expenses, all lines $ |.............. 10, 140, 502 

Steam railways, freight in 

TON Mn ILes AER cy eke ery hoa ers Peeerem Meta eT. catalela ees oale ut 
Building ‘permits / 7. ek. ena eaters » 6,576, 296 
(7) Contracts awarded......... $ 20,928, 100 18,590, 000 
Mineral Production— 

PID ATONW 4 pete aire siete Bese tons| ° 64,375 71, 602 

Steel ingots and castings...... tons} _ 109, 000 114, 859 

Perro-alloys wu | We. ol tons 4,000 6,441 

TotEY0 GUM UY CAR TC him at tot La RRR ALoysa IME eet na 32,408, 798 

FEN Lene nb ee seas teal a RADE) cui [Salenetioee eels 35, 168, 472 

Mopper si Ree ee Aes Ie NeXt cPanel) eae 48, 429, 331 

NGG eke eae ie) Ce tei aa Lala eporicsels ce ene 18, 620,908 

OLD EM MRT nnn (Caen 24 2) OUNCES! Kes ea oeee se» 381, 089 

Sil ver..|ci(sd. Ses aoa cee Olineesh ss. SAE. ays. 1,571, 437 

WOR yes sees cake. Anan, ace abe TODS IS: Cab oe is + 1,017,337 
Crude petroleum imports....... LES BU Aa iotoe tm 133, 040, 000 
Rubber imports..j)4..25fe... 064 ers Aiko esti cae 5, 701, 000 
Cotton, raw, imports........... UDB Uullete acetates» 11, 860, 000 
Wool, raw, imports............. Tg tyrece ean |: 1,839,000 
Timber scaled in British Colum- 

LAO ee keto s Ipuea ieee | eo Ns are (Mian aes Ai are 286, 181,871 
Hlour production... 22503502 Bost ase. geek 977,740 
(°) Sugar, manufactured......... lbs. 94, 408, 309 95,504,010 
Foot wear production......... DAIS arava ees 1,923,773 
Output of central electric stations 

dailyvaverage) sb 20 k.w.h. 67, 159, 000 
Sales of insurance.............. 29,902,000 
Newsprint production........... CONSE er cists sais se.clece «sak 
Automobiles, passenger, production.]............-. 13, 641 
(8) Index of Physical Volume of 

MISUSINESS eee se kee ce wal eee metre tae. 110-7 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION. : . 0 bikie | blir. babes 112-5 

Mineral produchion ns sos sean > « daleie ceaedscrn ees 199-4 

NEANUTRC EUR INO Ce ae ore setts sce s siars | et eieietersrare onelars eee 104-7 

Coristr ction. cijaiseids cee = Haeiehines |aeeesle taken. a: 49-3 

HMlectric power eecacmen rene oaslo ele |iedisnon sek tstess 210-2 
DISTRIBUTION MAS snc Dette es oe od Slialee tellaieeenes 105-5 

Trade employment. Maw ashes. «464s a's ct oct le s/elepsl- 132-8 

GCarloadings acco tac ees cb olismninonceier legebes- 71-8 

Tivipor ts Site PA era kte cee abc] a atetccieiey ciaveretetelt 81-7 

ESxports ieee < cictine Coe ee reteitn' ss aloe ig @ seats 86:4 
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April 


105, 148, 553 
48, 895,418 


51, 248, 752 


6, 607, 783 


2,401,369, 770 


100, 363, 220 


1,630, 544,534 


769, 729,815 


170, 708 


13, 924, 655 
12, 613, 614 


10,413, 610 
9,914, 058 


1,840, 701,324 


4,879, 867 
15,027,700 


8, 686 
35,406, 758 
33, 724, 256 
47,750, 225 
20, 469, 463 

368, 439 

1, 606, 723 
869, 772 
51,520, 000 
2,238, 834 
6,761, 000 
1,671,000 


204,552, 086 
794, 282 
28,008, 721 
1,959, 885 


68,794, 000 
29,624, 000 
200, 790 
14,033 





June 


190, 966,327 


75, 668, 684 
113,918, 104 
8,736,170 


2,891,916, 624 


112,992,378 


1,569,315, 485 


728, 290, 407 


194,594 


16,091,901 
13, 420, 809 


11,418, 963 
10, 223, 852 


1,832, 237,278 


6,013, 668 
30,369, 600 


78,278 
118, 744 
2,635 

33, 276, 801 
35, 165, 425 
42,549, 292 


20,959, 736 
344, 895 


8, 489, 000 
13,342, 000 
4,571,000 


362, 268, 902 
1,001,000 
65,774, 505 
2,226, 062 


75, 116, 000 
37,316,000 
310, 870 
17,919 


126-0 


2,768,765, 081 
1,573,466, 165 


2,413, 309,378 


1937 
May 












182,311, 289 


110, 177, 504 
727, 880, 132 


192,535 


16, 870, 826 
12,900, 247 


5,416, 299 
24,171,000 


2,102,000 


314, 736, 968 
00, 000 
87,559,375 
2,239,211 


74, 231,000 
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April 


123,793,320 


56, 886, 062 
65,516, 661 
7,591,775 


3,376, 200,540 


110,953,496 


1, 583,327,255 


710, 442,224 


190, 802 


17,056,398 
12,500, 224 


11,870,019 
10, 021, 609 


2,361, 607,460 


6, 106, 693 
24,427,000 


5,965 
35, 154,985 
32,502,061 
41,989, 288 
20, 266, 884 


3,663,000 


223, 109,849 
051,564 
49,055,445 - 
2,219,297 


77,429,000 
32,577,000 
298,350 
12,927 


*Most of the figures in this table with an analysis are included in the Monthly Review of Business Statistics issued by the 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics, price $1.00 per year. 
+For the week ended July 1, 1938. _ 
(1) Calculated from yields of Ontario bonds. 


1937 (7) MacLean’s Building Review. 


(8) Sugar production given in periods of four weeks ending June 18, Ma 
LS (8) Index numbers a 


(2) For group figures see articles elsewhere in this issue. 
(3) Adjusted for number of business days and seasonal variations. q 


(4) Figures for end of previo th. 
(5) Figures for four weeks ending June 25, 1938, and corresponding previous periods. shay loess 


y 21 and April 23, 1938; June 19, May 22 and April 24, 
re adjusted when necessary for seasonal variation. 
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of the volume of manufacturing was slightly 
higher than in April, the volume of foodstuffs 
and of iron and steel being greater. The 
index of the volume of construction was lower 
than in the previous month and lower also 
than in May, 1937. Electric power output, 
imports and exports were also lower in both 
these comparisons, while car loadings were 
slightly higher than in April, 1938, but lower 
than in May, 1937. Information available for 
June shows wholesale prices, the number of 
cars of revenue freight and gross earnings of 
the Canadian National Railways to be lower 
both as compared with May, 1938 and with 
June, 1937. The value of contracts awarded 
and the index number of employment showed 
advance over the previous month but were 
lower than in June, 1937. 


Strikes and Lockouts—The number of 
strikes and lockouts during June was 19, in- 
volving 2,366 workers with a time loss of 
12,216 man working days, as compared with 
15 disputes, involving 2,054 workers and a 
time loss of 11,727 days. The principal dis- 
putes during June involved hosiery factory 
workers at Hamilton, Ont., lime plant work- 
ers at Blubber Bay, B.C., shoe factory work- 
ers at Galt, Ont., and sawmill workers at 
Fort Frances and at Timmins, Ont. In May 
the strike at Fort Frances, Ont., and a strike 
of silk factory workers at Louiseville, P.Q., 
caused most of the time loss. In June, 1937, 
the number of disputes was 41, almost the 
highest in many years, involving 7,531 workers 
with a time loss of 60,322 days. Of the nineteen 
disputes recorded in June, 1938, fourteen were 
recorded as terminated, four resulting in favour 
of the employers concerned, five in favour of 
the workers involved and compromise settle- 
ments being reached in five cases. Five dis- 
putes, involving approximately 425 workers, 
were recorded as unterminated at the end of 
the month. These figures do not include those 
strikes and lockouts in which employment 
conditions were no longer affected but which 
had not been called off or definitely declared 
terminated by the unions involved. 


Reports were received in 


Industrial the Department of Labour 
Disputes recently from Boards of 
Investigation Conciliation and Investiga- 
Act tion in connection with two 


disputes, one involving the 
Canadian Press and its mechanics and auto- 
matic printer operators and the other involving 
various coal operators in the Minto district, 
N.B., and their employees. Four applications 
for boards were received, two of which were 
subsequently withdrawn, adjustments having 
been effected through direct negotiations. Set- 
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tlements were also reached through the media- 
tion of the Department in two other disputes 
in which the employees had applied for boards, 
and the applications were likewise withdrawn. 
A full account of recent proceedings under the 
Act commences on page 724. This issue also 
contains a summary of proceedings under the 
Act since its enactment in 1907, and during 
the fiscal year 1937-38. 


A continuing reduction in 


Statistics of numbers receiving unem- 
Material Aid ployment aid is shown in 
Recipients early figures from the na- 


tional registration for May. 
These statistics released on July 12 by the 
Hon. Norman McL. Rogers, Minister of 
Labour, showed that 154,000 fully employable 
persons were receiving non-agricultural material 
aid in May, 1938. This was a decrease of 
about 28 per cent from May, 1937, when 
the number was 214,618. In comparison with 
the total for April, 1938, a decrease of 8-7 per 
cent was indicated. Seventy-two per cent of 
the total of fully employable persons on aid 
were reported from the 51 cities of over 10,000 
population distributing aid. 

The decrease shown in these preliminary 
figures commenced in April, gathering mo- 
mentum in May. Lowering the winter peak 
reached this year in March, the decrease was 
of considerably greater proportions in May 
than in April. 

When totals of all those in receipt of non- 
agricultural material aid in May were com- 
pared with the corresponding month of 1937, 
a decrease of 21-5 per cent was shown. The 
total number (including totally unemploy- 
able, partially employable and fully employ- 
able, together with all dependents of family 
heads) was estimated to be 579,000 in May, 
1988. This was a decrease of 8:4 per cent 
from April, 1938. 

A total of 85,000 farmers (resident farm 
operators), who, together with their depen- 
dents, accounted for a farm population of 
382,000 across the country, were reported as 
receiving agricultural material aid for sub- 
sistence. This was a decrease of 2-5 per cent 
from April, 1938, but an increase of over 27 
per cent over May, 1937. Of this Dominion 
total, 330,000 were in the Province of Sas- 
katchewan, reflecting the effects of the drought 
situation in that province in 1937. While the 
Saskatchewan total showed a drop of 1°8 
per cent from the previous month, it still 
showed an increase of nearly 90 per cent 
from May, 1937. 

The preliminary grand total of all classes 
of persons on material and agricultural aid 
in May this year was 961,000, a decrease of 
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6-2 per cent from April and of 7-4 per cent 
from May, 1937, although persons on agri- 
cultural aid included in this grand total had 
increased by over 27 per cent in the year. 


The pamphlet on workmen’s 


Comparison compensation legislation in 
of Provincial Canada, which was issued, in 
Workmen’s pamphlet form by this De- 
Compensation partment in July, 1937, has 
Legislation been revised recently to in- 


clude amendments to pro- 

vincial Jaws in 1938. In all the provinces there 
is a state system of collective liability, and 
there has been an increasing tendency towards 
uniformity of such legislation in recent years. 
Only the main points of the provincial 
legislation are covered in the analysis. The 
scale according to which compensation is paid 
under these laws is set out in tabular form. 
A summary is given of the provisions of the 
conventions and recommendations of the In- 
ternational Labour Conference on workmen’s 
compensation for industrial accidents and 
diseases, and for equality of treatment for 
national and foreign workers in the matter 
of such compensation. A comparison is thus 
made possible between the standards adopted 
by the Conference and the Canadian statutes. 


The Budget provisions as 
presented to Parliament on 
June 16 by Hon. Chas. A. 


Income Tax 
Exemption on 


‘Corporation Dunning, Minister of Fin- 
Contributions to ance, contained an amend- 
Employees’ ment to the Income War 


Tax Act whereby Canadian 
companies will be allowed 
a deduction in respect of lump sum contribu- 
tions to employees’ pension funds covering 
past years’ services of employees, such deduc- 
tions to be spread forward over a ten-year 
period. 

Referring to this tax change, Hon. Mr. 
Dunning stated that “the Government hopes 
that this concession will encourage the present 
tendency in industry to create pension funds 
for employees.” 


Pension Funds 


Subsequently, the Minister moved the 
following resolution amending the Income 
War Tax Act. 


“That lump sum payments made in Canada, 
which sever the funds permanently from the 
assets of the payor company, for the establish- 
ment of superannuation or pension fund plans 
with a view to providing benefits for employees 
in respect of past years’ services, shall be 
allowed as a deduction to the extent of one- 
tenth of such lump sum payments in each of 
ten successive years, commencing the year in 
which the payment is made; provided that in 


the case of superannuation or pension fund 
plans heretofore established by lump sum 
payments the said deduction shall commence 
in the year 1938 and continue thereafter until 
ten years shall have elapsed from the date of 
the initial payment.” 


Changes in the personnel 


Re-Organization of the Quebec Workmen’s 


of Quebec Compensation Commission 
Workmen’s were announced by the 
Compensation Hon. Maurice Duplessis, 
Commission premier of the province, on 


July 7. The new appointees 
are Messrs. Paul Drouin of Quebec, J. L. 
Labreche, of Montreal; and James N. Doyle, 
of Lachine, who succeed Messrs. Robert 
Taschereau, K.C., and O. Sharpe, of Montreal, 
and Simon Lapointe, of Quebec. 

According to the announcement as contained 
in the Canadian Press, the premier stated 
that the new appointments were the first step 
in reorganization of workmen’s compensation 
in Quebec and still to be decided were forma- 
tion of a medical revision board and appoint- 
ment of an administrator for the collective 
compensation funds. 

In the news report, the premier referred to 
the fact that the position of financial admin- 
istrator had been established under a measure 
adopted at the last session of the Legislature 
(Lasour Gazette, May, 1938, pages 504-5) 
to facilitate the work of the Commission 
which formerly had “to protect the collective 
fund and at the same time decide compensa- 
tion cases.” 

The premier was further reported as stating 
that the government was studying two projects 
for establishment of the medical body and 
had not yet decided if a permanent board 
would be set to study all appeals from 
commission decisions or if a panel would be 
named from which individual boards might - 
be chosen for each case. 


On June 14, Hon. Mitchell 


Hon. Peter F. Hepburn, Premier of 
Heenan Ontario, announced that 
appointed Hon. Peter Heenan, Min- 
Ontario Minister ister of Lands and Forests, 
of Labour would assume the labour 


portfolio vacated by the 
death of the Hon. M. McBride (Lasour 
Gazertr, June, 1938, page 603). 

Hon. Peter Heenan was first elected to the 
Ontario Legislature in 1919 and was re-elected 
by acclamation in 1923. He resigned his 
seat in 1925 and was elected to the House of 
Commons. In September, 1926, on re-election 
to the Dominion Parliament, Hon. Mr. Heenan 
was appointed Minister of Labour, a portfolio 
which he held until 1930. He continued to 
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sit as a Member of Parliament until he 
resigned in July, 1934, to become Ontario 
Minister of Lands and Forests. Mr. Heenan 
was re-elected to the Ontario Legislature in 
1937 and continues to hold the portfolio of 
Minister of Lands and Forests. 


In the Lasour GazetTTe for 
August, 1937 (page 888) 
and for June, 1987 (page 
598) reference was made 
to the introduction of the 


Legislation 
establishing 
hours and wages 
standards in 
U.S.A. 

United States Congress 
which provided for the establishment by 
centralized federal authority of minimum wage 
and maximum hour standards in practically 
all sections of inter-state commerce. 

This proposed legislation met with opposi- 
tion in transit at various stages, particularly 
as “to the propriety of federal control of 
wages and hours”; and also in the matter of 
regional advantages or disadvantages. 

Finally, a new Bill—the Fair Labour Stand- 
ards Act—was introduced, and upon a unan- 
imous report of the joint conference of sixteen 
members of the Senate and the House of 
Representatives it was passed on June 14. 

The new Act differs materially from either 
of the previous Bills being less rigid than the 
House Bill and more flexible than the Senate 
Bill. It limits the rigid provisions in the 
former regarding wages to a minimum of 
25 cents per hour for the first year, and 30 
cents per hour for the second year, and limits 
the flexibility of the latter Bill by making 
changes between 30 cents and 40 cents depend- 
ent upon their not curtailing employment or 
giving competitive advantage to any industry. 

The administrative provisions of the new 
Act also differ from both the Bills referred to. 
The House Bill provided for administration 
by the Secretary of Labor while the Senate 
would have placed it under a quasi-judicial 
Board. The new Act, however, places the 
administration under an administrator assisted 
by industry committees having the power to 
investigate and make recommendations as to 
the wages to be paid above the fixed minimum. 


In broad terms, the new measure as sum- 
marized in the Washington Review, of June 17 
will: 

Apply to concerns engaging in interstate 
commerce and to concerns producing goods for 
interstate commerce. 

Require such concerns to pay minimum 
wages of not less than 25 cents an hour for 
the first year, 30 cents an hour for the next 
six years, and 40 cents an hour thereafter, 
but at any time after the measure becomes 
operative special rates may be prescribed by 
the Administrator for particular fields of 
business upon the recommendation of industry 
committees. 
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Authorize the Administrator to appoint 
industry committees to recommend the mini- 
mum wages for particular fields of business, 
these rates to be between 25 cents and 40 
cents an hour for the first year and between 
30 cents and 40 cents an hour thereafter 
and, when approved by the Administrator, 
to apply to all concerns within the desig- 
nated classification of the industry or sub- 
division thereof. 

Require concerns subject to the measure to 
observe a maximum work-week of 44 hours 
for the first year, 42 hours for the second 
year, and 40 hours thereafter. 

Permit all employees of such concerns to 
work longer than the specified maximum work- 
week on payment of overtime compensation 
at the rate of at least one and one-half times 
their regular rate. 

Prohibit regular employment of children 
under 16 by concerns subject to the bill and 
of persons between the ages of 16 and 18 in 
occupations held by the chief of the Children’s 
Bureau to be hazardous or detrimental to 
their health or well-being. 

Prohibit movement in interstate commerce 
of goods produced by employees under condi- 
tions not conforming to the applicable re- 
quirements respecting wages, hours, and child 
labour. 

Create a wage and hour division in the 
Department of Labor, this to be under the 
direction of an Administrator who, in addi- 
tion to his power to prescribe variable wage 
rates upon the recommendation of industry 
committees, would be authorized to prescribe 
wages for learners and handicapped workers 
at rates lower than the applicable minimum 
and to make investigations for the purpose of 
determining compliance with the measure. 

Become operative 120 days after enactment, 
but industry committees could be appointed 
at any time after enactment. 


None of the provisions of the Act apply to 
government employees. There are certain 
classes of employees also exempted from the 
wages and hours provisions, while others are 
exempted from the maximum hours provisions 
only. 

Exempted in the first group all employees 
engaged in all branches of agriculture, em- 
ployees of retail or service establishments 
engaged in inter-state commerce, employees or 
urban and suburban transit companies, etc. 

Exemptions from the maximum hours pro- 


‘visions include employees of carriers subject 


to the Interstate Commerce Act, and em- 
ployees engaged in the processing of milk 
and dairy products, and in the processing of 
sugar beet and sugar cane. 


Reference has been made 
in the Lasour GazEeTTe to 
the legislative action in the 
United States against dis- 
crimination of workers in 
employment on account of 
age. In the issue of June, 1937, page 753, a 
summary was given not only of the Massachu- 
setts Act (also referred to in the issue of 
November, 1937, page 1199) but to a reso- 


Report on 
discrimination 
in employment 
of middle aged 
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lution passed by the Legislature of New 
York State creating Joint Legislative Com- 
mittee to “investigate and study the nature 
and effect of any economic conditions or 
statutory provisions which might tend to pro- 
duce an unfair, inequitable or unlawful dis- 
crimination against those men and women 
who have reached the age of forty or there- 
abouts in obtaining and retaining gainful and 
livable employment in public service and 
private industry.” 

This Committee has made its preliminary 
report (Legislative Document No. 75) which 
was transmitted to the Legislature of the State 
of New York. 


In the preface to its report the Commitee, 
emphasizing the magnitude of the problem 
and the short time allotted for its study, 
stated that it had confined its preliminary 
investigation to the industrial areas of the 
State. 


As a result of its preliminary study, it re- 
ported “three important facts, viz—Ilst, that 
discrimination was much more widespread. than 
was first believed; 2nd, that discrimination was 
practised in virtually all of our industrial 
areas; 8rd, that the employers themselves 
brought out for the record several reasons why 
this situation existed.” 


As the investigation developed the Com- 
mittee reached the conclusion “that the 
middle-aged person has practically no control 
over this situation except in the case of highly 
unionized industries; that the problem rests 
almost entirely in the hands of industry, and 
that industry itself in co-operation with 
labour and the various agencies of government 
should make an intelligent and sincere effort 
to solve it.” It was believed, however, “that 
industry should be given every opportunity 
to solve the problem before the pressure of 
public opinion forces the adoption of measures 
which might tend to restrict and upset busi- 
ness and thereby create more unemployment 
among the middle aged than now exists.” 


In the course of its investigation, the Com- 
mittee discovered twenty-one alleged reasons 
for discrimination in the employment of older 
persons. Many of these alleged reasons are 
closely related and overlapping, and the Com- 
mittee discusses each in detail, making certain 
recommendations under some. But the Com- 
mittee has been unable to formulate “the long- 
term program that should be eventually 
adopted because of the complexity of the 
problem and the limited time allowed for its 
study.” 

The Committee also found that “it is im- 
possible to study the problems of middle aged 


in industry without considering the problems 
of youth, and in fact, the whole unemployment 
situation. Likewise it is impossible to con- 
sider the economic phases involved without 
thought of the social ones. It being a na- 
tional problem as well as State, it is difficult 
to divorce one from the other.” 

In its conclusions, the Committee refers 
to the Massachusetts Act, forbidding dis- 
crimination, and considered that “should it be 
outstandingly successful over a period of time, 
it would then behoove the Legislature to give 
most careful consideration to the advisability 
of a similar Act in New York State.” 


On June 11, Mr. Elmer F. 
Andrews, Industrial Com- 
missioner of New York 
State, issued Directory 
Order No. 2 establishing a 
minimum wage of $16.50 
for a 45-hour week in the 
beauty-culture occupation 
in that State. The order also provides that 
overtime be paid at the rate of time and one- 
half for each hour or fraction thereof between 
45 and 48 hours, and double time for any 
time worked above 48 hours. 

Part-time workers are to receive a minimum 
wage of $4 pen day of eight hours or less. 
If they work more than three days in any 
one week they shall become full-time workers 
and shall be entitled to the minimum weekly 
wage of $16.50. Maids are to be paid $15 
for 45 hours. 

The order, which is to become effective on 
August 1, will affect some 16,000 women 
working as beauticians in ‘8,000 beauty and 
barber shops. Its issuance follows public 
hearings on the recommendations of the 
Beauty Shop Wage Board held recently in 
Buffalo, Syracuse and New York City. At 
these hearings, representatives of employers, 
workers, and the public strongly urged the 
immediate establishment of a minimum wage 
for beauty culturists as a means not only of 
realizing decent wages, but also of stabilizing 
the industry. 

In Illinois a mandatory order establishes 
a $16.50 minimum wage for registered beauty 
culturists and manicurists and for the desk 
clerks and shop managers in these establish- 
ments. It sets a $10 a week minimum rate 
for apprentices during the first year of training 
and $12.50 a week during the second. There 
is a $15 a week minimum for maids. Cleaning 
women are to receive not less than 30 cents 
an hour. 


Minimum Wage 
for Beauty 
Culturists in 
States of New 
York and 
Illinois 
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The quarterly issue of the 


Hours and Western Australian Indus- 


Holidays trial Gazette, published by 
provisions in the Department of Labour, 
Western for the period’ ending 
Australian December 31, 1937, gives 
legislation in detail the amendments 


and new sections of the 
Factories and Shops Act 1920-32. 

Among the numerous amendments are 
those providing for limitation of hours, and 
holidays with pay. As a consequence of the 
amending section in regard to hours, the 
working period in factories and shops is 
limited to 44 hours per week for women and 
48 for men, subject to the limitation of over- 
time for women and boys. 

The section requiring the payment of 1 
shilling tea money to women and boys em- 
ployed at overtime in a factory was amended 
to provide an increase of 6d. for such purpose. 

Another amendment provides that all em- 
ployees in a factory shall be entitled to eight 
specified holidays on full pay each year; 
formerly only boys under sixteen years of 
age and women were entitled to these holi- 
days. In factories, also, the weekly half holi- 
day is now extended to men where formerly 
it only applied to women and boys. 

The Governor in Council is given powers, 
not contained in the former Act, to make 
special regulations in respect to any manu- 
facture plant, process or description of manual 
labour used in factories and deemed to be 
dangerous or injurious to health or dangerous 
to life or limb. 


That part of the Act dealing with hair 
dressing establishments contained a new sec- 
tion which prohibits a hairdresser from teach- 
ing the trade or business to any person, other 
than an apprentice bound for at least two 
years, on the premises in which the business 
of a hairdresser is ‘carried on. This, it was 
stated, should tend to eliminate the exploita- 


tion of fee-paying pupils in ladies’ hair- 
dressing. 

The proposals of the French 
Simplified Government for simplify- 
Working Hours ing, in the interests of 
Regulations national economic recovery, 
in France the procedure by which in- 


dustrial and commercial un- 
dertakings are enabled to have recourse to 
overtime, in order to recover time lost owing 
to interruptions of work and to deal with 
unusual pressure of work, have been embodied 
in a Government decree dated May 24, 1938, 
which was drawn up after consultation with 
the Standing Committee of the National 
Economic Council. 


The following paragraphs from the British 
Ministry of Labour Gazette for June, sum- 
marize the new provisions as follows: 

Where, in an undertaking, time is lost owing 
to collective interruptions of work, other than 
those due to labour disputes, the time lost 
may be made up by extensions of working 
time during the succeeding twelve months, 
provided that the interruptions and the 
method to be adopted for recovering the lost 
time are notified to the Labour Inspector in 
advance or, in the case of unforeseen inter- 
ruptions, immediately afterwards. The effect 
of this provision of the Decree is to introduce 
the principle of the yearly unit of 2,000 work- 
ing hours (1e., the equivalent of 50 weeks 
each of 40 working hours) in place of a rigid 
observance of the weekly unit of 40 working 
hours. 

Permission to work overtime of prescribed 
amount during periods of unusual pressure of 
business, which, under the rezulations hitherto 
in force, had to be applied for by the under- 
takings individually, may now be granted in 
respect of any branch of industry, either for 
the country as a whole or for a locality, pro- 
vided that the extra work cannot be dealt 
with during normal working hours by the 
existing staff augmented by the engagement 
of suitable unemployed workers. The _ per- 
mission is to be granted by the Minister of 
Labour after consultation with the organiza- 
tions of employers and workers concerned. 


The extended working time permissible 
under the Decree may not be distributed uni- 
formly throughout the year, and may not, as: 
a rule, exceed the normal working time by 
more than one hour a day or more than eight 
hours a week. Employers who avail them- 
selves of the provisions of the Decree may not 
discharge their regular workers, on account of 
shortage of work, during the month following: 
the working of extended hours, and must 
grant priority of engagement to such workers, 
if discharged after that period, should addi- 
tional workers of the same occupation be re- 
quired during a further period of six months. 
Failure to observe the foregoing conditions 
will entail the suspension, for not more than 
one year, of the facilities provided by the 
Decree. Deviations from the conditions, may, 
however, be authorized by the Minister of 
Labour in respect of given industries or given 
undertakings. In the event of acute and pro- 
longed unemployment in any occupation, the 
provisions of the Decree may be suspended’ as 
regards the occupation affected. 
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At its 84th session held in 


New Director Geneva from May 31-June 


and Deputy 4, the Governing Body of 
Director of the International Labour 
T..L. O. office appointed Mr. John G. 


Winant, Assistant Director, 
to the post of Director in place of Mr. Harold 
Butler, when the latter’s resignation takes 
effect at the end of the present year (The 
resignation of Mr. Butler was recorded in the 
May 1988 issue of the LaBour GazeETTE at page 
478). The Governing Body also agreed that 
the post of Deputy Director should be restored, 
and the appointment of Mr. E. J. Phelan to 
the position was announced. Biographical 
sketches of both appointees as released by the 
International Labour Office are as follows: 


Mr. Mahi G. Winant 


John Gilbert Winant, who has just been 
appointed Director of the International Labour 
Office was named an Assistant Director of the 
Office in April, 1985. However, at the request 
of President Roosevelt he returned to the 
United States in October of the same year to 
accept the chairmanship of the newly-created 
Social Security Board. After his resignation 
from the Social Security Board late in 1936 
he again returned to Geneva as an Assistant 
Director of the International Labour Office. 

Born in New York City, 23rd February, 1889, 
Mr. Winant attended St. Paul’s School in Con- 
cord, New Hampshire, and Princeton Uni- 
versity. He holds the degree M.A. from Dart- 
mouth and Princeton Universities, and LL.D. 
from the University of New Hampshire and 
Knox and Oberlin Colleges. 

In 1917, and again in 1923 Mr. Winant 
served as a Member of the New Hampshire 
State Assembly; and in 1921, as a Member 
of the New Hampshire State Senate. In 1924 
he was elected Governor of New Hampshire; 
and his re-election in 1930 broke the one- 
term precedent for the Governorship that 
had existed in New Hampshire for more than 
100 years. At the expiration of his second 
term in 1932, he was elected for a third time. 

During the World War, Mr. Winant. served 
as a captain with the American Expeditionary 
Force in France. His services as Chairman of 
the Textile Inquiry Board during the textile 
strikes of 1934 won him wide recognition in 
the United States, as did the services he 
rendered as Chairman of the Social Security 
Board in 1935-36. 

When the World Textile Conference was 
held in Washington in April, 1987, Mr. Winant 
was chosen Chairman of the Conference. 

He is Vice-President of the National Play- 
ground and Recreation Association of Amer- 
ica; Director of the National Tuberculosis 


Association; Trustee of the International 
Y.M.C.A. College; and a member of the New 
England Council of the Boy Scouts of America. 
He is also a former President of the National 
Consumers’ League. 


Mr. Edward Phelan 


Mr. Edward Joseph Phelan, former Assist- 
ant Director of the International Labour 
Office, who has been appointed Deputy Direc- 
tor, was born at Waterford, Ireland, in 1888. 

He took his B.A. and MSc. at the Uni- 
versity of Liverpool, and entered the Civil 
Service, where he became chief investigator 
at the Board of Trade and then at the Min- 
istry of Labour. During the war he was a 
member of the British Foreign Office Mission 
to Russia. 

At the Peace Conference in 1919 Mr. Phelan 
was Secretary of the Labour Section of the 
British Delegation, and thus has been closely 
associated from the very first with develop- 
ment of the International Labour Organiza- 
tion. He was successively deputy-secretary of 
the Organizing Committee of the first Inter- 
national Labour Conference, and principal 
secretary of that Conference when it met at 
Washington. On the creation of the Inter- 
national Labour Office in 1920, the late Albert 
Thomas named Mr. Phelan Chief of the Dip- 
lomatic Division; and since 1933 he has been 
an Assistant Director of the I.L.O. 

He is the author of “Yes and Albert 
Thomas,” and of many articles on interna- 
tional problems, such as: “Labour Proposals 
Before the Peace Conference”; “Unemploy- 
ment as an international problem”; “The 
United States and the International Labour 
Organization”; and “The New International 
Civil Service.” 


Elsewhere in this issue a 
complete report is given of 


Twenty-fourth 
the proceedings of the 


session of the © 


International twenty-fourth session of the 
Labour International Labour Con- 
Conference ference held at Geneva, 

Switzerland, from June 2 
to 22. 


The agenda of the Conference comprised 
six subjects, five being for preliminary con- 
sideration only and will come up for discussion 
next year. In addition, the Conference has 
before it for consideration various reports on 
the functioning of conventions adopted at 
previous sessions; standing orders and _ pro- 
cedure; and a number of draft resolutions on 
various subjects submitted by members of the 
Conference. 


The Conference adopted a draft convention 
on statistics of hours and wages in the prin- 
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cipal mining and manufacturing industries 
(including building and construction) and in 
agriculture. This draft convention was com- 
pleted by the adoption of three Resolutions, 
viz: (1) concerning statistics of wages and 
hours of work in agriculture; (2) concerning 
statistics of real wages; and (3) concerning 
supplementary statistics of wages and hours 
of work. 


The Conference also adopted certain “con- 
clusions” embodied in reports of committees 


Seniority Principle in Employment 
Relations 


“The Seniority Principle in Employment 
Relations” is the title of a preliminary study 
(Report No. 53) recently published by the 
Industrial Relations Section of Princeton Uni- 
versity. 

In a foreword to the bulletin, Mr. J. Doug- 
las Brown, the Director of the Industrial Re- 
lations Section, considers that the fundamen- 
tals for a sound industrial relations policy 
“resolves itself into an effort to balance se- 
curity and incentive in affording a better life 
for all,” and continues: 

“No practical problem of industrial relations 
involves more closely this essential need of 
balance than that of seniority. The applica- 
tion of the seniority principle in time of lay- 
off is intended to afford security to employees 
of longer service. But when the same prin- 
ciple is permitted to govern promotions as 
well, an important limitation is placed on the 
effectiveness of promotion as a reward and 
stimulus of incentive. If incentive suffers, 
both management and labour have less to 
share. Both employers and trade unions have 
too much at stake to accept the policy of 
seniority in promotions without counting the 
possible costs in productivity and wages.” 

The subject is discussed under such chapter 
headings as “Company Employment Policies,” 
“Seniority Provisions in Employee Association 
Agreements,” and “Seniority Provisions in 
‘Trade Union Agreements.” 

In conclusion, the following observations are 
made: 

Seniority is assuming an increasingly impor- 
tant role in the determination of lay-offs, 
re-employment and promotions. A majority 
of recent trade agreements, with the excep- 
tion of those in the clothing industry, con- 
tain some provisions for the recognition of 
seniority rights. These provisions vary from 
a general acceptance of the seniority principle 
in employment relations to a strict application 
of the rule in both promotions and lay-offs. 
The present trend, however, is apparently in 
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which contained lists of points on which 
governments will be consulted before the 
questions involved are decided at next year’s 
session. These pertained to technical and 
vocational education and apprenticeship; gen- 
eralization of the reduction of hours of work; 
regulation of hours of drivers of motor 
vehicles, etc. The texts of the Draft Con- 
vention and Resolutions, etc., are included 
in the article reviewing the proceedings of 
the Conference. 


the direction of a more rigid application of 
seniority. Some companies not operating un- 
der trade union agreements have followed 
this trend by defining their policies regarding 
lay-offs and promotions and outlining definite 
seniority rules. 

Many problems arise when seniority be- 
comes the controlling factor in lay-offs, re- 
employment and promotions. In the first 
place, definite rules are necessary for the ad- 
ministration of seniority covering the follow- 
ing problems: 

(a) The basis of seniority—by department, 
plant, occupation, or geographical division. 

(b) The treatment of men and women em- 
ployees—whether under separate seniority ros 
ters or in one inclusive list. 

(c) The treatment of married women. | . 

(d) The period of probation before seniority 
is effective. p ; 

(e) The period of lay-off during which senior- 
ity is still effective. : ie 
. (f) The inclusion of supervisory positions 
in the seniority provisions. 

(9) The demotion of supervisory employees 
to production jobs during slack periods. 

Such problems as these must be decided 
before seniority can be administered. Other 
problems which eventually arise are the treat- 
ment of workers who are permanently dis- 
placed by technological improvements or re- 
organization of the company and the treat- 
ment of older workers. 





A report of the Committee on the Con- 
sumers’ Co-operative Movement made by the 
Montreal Junior Board of Trade has recently 
been received. The report is “concerned 
chiefly with the economic aims and achieve- 
ments of the (Consumers’ Co-operative) 
Movement and does not deal to any extent 
with the sociological or moral aspects of the 
subject.” 

The Committee recommended that “in 
Canada careful consideration be given to pass- 
ing a Federal Statute so that co-operatives 
may be subject to uniform laws throughout 
the country.” 
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RECENT PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 
INVESTIGATION ACT 


URING the month of June four appli- 

cations for the establishment of Boards 

of Conciliation and Investigation under the 

terms of the Industrial Disputes Investiga- 

tion Act were received in the Department of 
Labour as follows:— 


(1) From 30 drivers and mechanics in the 
employ of Mahoney & Rich, Limited, 
Ottawa, Ontario. Shortly after the applica- 
tion was received the dispute was settled 
through direct negotiations and the appli- 
cation was withdrawn. 

(2) From 20 employees of the Adams 
Cartage and Storage Company, Toronto, 
Ontario, being truck drivers, warehousemen, 
checkers, loaders, mechanics and _ helpers. 

(3) From 12 employees of the Weaver 
Cartage Company, Toronto, Ontario, being 
truck drivers, warehousemen, checkers, 
loaders, mechanics and helpers. 

(4) From 17 employees of the Marks 
Transport Company, Brantford, Ontario, 
being truck drivers, warehousemen, checkers, 
loaders, mechanics and. helpers. The applica- 
tion was subsequently withdrawn, the dis- 
pute having been settled by direct negotia- 
tions. 


In each of these four cases the cause of 
the dispute was stated to be the employees’ 
desire to negotiate an agreement respecting 
wages, hours and working conditions. 


Board Established 


A Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
was established by the Minister of Labour on 
June 13 to deal with a dispute between the 
Lethbridge Collieries, Limited, and its em- 


ployees being members of District 18, United 
Mine Workers of America. Members of the 
Board were appointed as follows: Honour- 
able Mr. Justice Harry W. Lunney, of Cal- 
gary, chairman, nominated jointly by the 
other Board members, Mr. John W. Davidson, 
of Lethbridge, nominated by the company, 
and Mr. Patrick Conroy, of Calgary, nomi- 
nated by the men. The dispute relates to 
wages and certain working conditions, approxi- 
mately 500 employees being directly affected 
(Lasour Gazette, June, 1938, page 608). 


Settlements Effected 


The application for a Board received from 
the red cap messengers in the employ of the 
Toronto Terminals Railway Company, being 
members of Canadian Red Cap Messengers 
Federal Union No. 134 (Lanour GazerTts, 
June, 1938, page 608), was withdrawn on June 
18, a settlement of the dispute having been 
effected through the mediation of officers of 
the Department of Labour. 

An agreement was also concluded, effective 
June 16, between the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way Company and various classes of its em- 
ployees at the Britt Coal Dock, Britt, Ont., 
aS a result of conferences brought about 
through the instrumentality of the Department 
of Labour. Board procedure was accordingly 
rendered unnecessary. The employees con- 
cerned in this dispute were clam tower 
operators, land, hoist or crane firemen, hatch- 
men, cable car trippers, etc., members of the 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, 
Freight Handlers, Express and Station Em- 
ployees (Lanour GazeTTe, June, 1938, page 
608). 


Report of Board in Dispute Between The Canadian Press and 
Certain of Its Employees 


A unanimous report was submitted to the 
Minister of Labour on June 25 by the Board 
of Conciliation and Investigation established 
to deal with a dispute between The Canadian 
Press and its mechanics and automatic printer 
telegraph operators, members of Canadian 
Press System Division No. 52, Commercial 
Telegraphers’ Union. The personnel of the 
Board was as follows: Professor Norman Mac- 
Kenzie, of Toronto University, chairman, 
appointed on the joint recommendation of the 
other Board members, Messrs. W. Rupert 
Davies, of Kingston, Ontario, nominated by 
the employer, and Leonard James Ryan, of 
Toronto, nominated by the employees. 


Seventeen sessions of the Board were held 
in Toronto between May 30 and June 23. 
One of the preliminary matters discussed by 
the Board was the question of the negotiation 
of an agreement between the employer and 
the union. As it proved impossible to reach 
agreement on this, it was waived for the 
period of the present agreement without 
prejudice to any future negotiations. 

The other points in dispute were:— 

(1) the right of the employees to organize 
and to join a union of their own choice; 

(2) the right of the employees to bargain 
collectively with their employer through 
the union of their choice; 
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(3) the negotiation of an agreement 
between the employer and the employees 
which would cover wages, hours, conditions 
of work, seniority and other matters usually 
dealt with in such agreements; 

(4) the employees to be covered by such 
an agreement; and 

(5) the duration of and time at which 
such an agreement would become effective. 


The Board, after hearing evidence from the 
parties at considerable length, directed its 
efforts to the drafting of an agreement, in 
consultation with the parties, covering all of 
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the points in issue. This agreement, which 
the Board believed to be fair and satisfac- 
tory, was accepted by the representatives of 
the parties “on the understanding that upon 
its termination or revision, and without 
prejudice, any matter in it, or any other 
matter of interest to either of the parties, 
shall be the subject of full and frank dis- 
cussion with respect to their inclusion in any 
subsequent agreement.” The agreement was 
signed before the Board and becomes effective 
August 1, 1938, subject to the approval of 
the Board of Directors of The Canadian 
Press at its next meeting. 


Report of Board in Dispute Between Various Coal Operators in the Minto 
District, New Brunswick, and Their Employees 


The Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
established in December to deal with a dispute 
between various coal operators in the Minto 
district, New Brunswick, and their coal 
miners being members of District 26, United 
Mine Workers of America, submitted a unan- 
imous report to the Minister of Labour on 
July 7. The employers concerned in this dis- 
pute were as follows: The Minto Coal Com- 
pany Limited, Newcastle Coal Company, 
North Minto Slope and Tweedie Mine, 
Miramichi Lumber Company Limited, Wel- 
ton and Henderson Limited, W. Benton Evans 
(Rothwell Mine) and Avon Coal Company 
Limited. At the time the application for a 
Board was made it was stated that 925 men 
were directly affected by the dispute, the 
cause of which was the companies’ refusal 
to bargain collectively with the representatives 
of the employees or to recognize the right 
of the men to belong to the United Mine 
Workers of America; also the employees’ 
request for increased wages and strict enforce- 
ment of the 8-hour day. 

The personnel of the Board was as follows: 
Mr. H. O. McInerney, KC., of Saint John, 
chairman, appointed on the joint recommenda- 
tion of the other two members, Mr. Harold 
B. Colwell, of Fredericton, appointed by the 
Minister of Labour in the absence of a 
recommendation from the employers, and Mr. 
John S. MacKinnon, of Saint John, nominated 
by the employees. 

The text of the report follows. 


REPORT OF BOARD 


To the Honourable Norman McL. Rogers, 
M.P., Minister of Labour, Ottawa. 


Sir,—A Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation under the Industrial Disputes Act was 
established on December 15, 1937, consisting 
of H. O. McInerney, Chairman, Harold B. 


Colwell and James A. Whitebone. On the 
fourteenth day of February, 1938, Mr. White- 
bone resigned, and Mr. John S. MacKinnon 
was appointed in his stead. 

On the third day of January last the Board 
preceeded to Minto, and on the following 
day visited some of the mines and a number 
of houses occupied by striking miners, con- 
versing with miners and their families. We 
found the houses, some of them very small, 
comfortably warm, a few almost unbearably 
hot. Some were clean and sufficiently fur- 
nished, others anything but clean and sparsely 
furnished. Cleanliness, of course, depends 
largely on the housewife. In some instances 
all one needed to do was to glance at her 
in order to understand the filthy conditions 
of her house. We found a man and wife and 
four small children in a shack big enough 
for one fair sized room, but divided so as to 
provide a tiny bedroom with two cots, on one 
of which the parents slept, the other was 
occupied by the four children. Whilst it is 
true that some of the miners occupy such 
shacks only for the winter, returning to their 
native place, often not far away, for the 
summer months, we are convinced that such 
shacks should not be rented to miners with 
a family. They are altogether unsuitable for 
more than two people, and not specially suited 
even to a man and wife. The rental is about 
eighteen cents a week, deducted from the 
miner’s pay. Somewhat better houses across 
the road, bigger and refreshingly clean, rent 
for seventy-four cents a week—these consist 
of four rooms. Other houses, considered a 
little better, rent considerably higher. None 
of these company houses has water service. 
Considering the proximity of the houses and 
outside conveniences, with no sewerage service 
of any kind, it is remarkable that epidemics 
have not been frequent. Many of the miners 
own their own houses, or rent from others 
than mine operators. Though about four 
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thousand people live in the Minto district 
(the mines are widely scattered and so are 
the different groups of houses, except in the 
village), the only water service is provided 
by artesian or dug wells. There is no sewerage 
system, there is no hospital service. There 
are two doctors, and one or two married 
women, with training, attend to the nursing 
requirements of the community. Some years 
ago a small hospital was established. The 
mine operators say that the miners would not 
support it, and consequently it could not be 
maintained, and: was discontinued. It is un- 
fortunate that there is not a hospital at Minto. 
A few of the mines have fair first aid sta- 
tions, others are not so good, and some have 
none at all. When the roads are open, an 
injured man may be moved quickly to hos- 
pital at Fredericton or Moncton, but when 
roads are closed to motor traffic in winter, 
if a man is injured after the train leaves 
Minto in the early morning, a_ special 
train must be engaged or the injured man 
must wait until next day to be removed to a 
hospital. Last spring in a case of a serious 
injury the patients were removed to Chip- 
man, some fifteen miles away, and from there 
transported. by special train to Hardwood 
Ridge and thence by a fast freight train to 
Moncton. The religious requirements of the 
community are well met. Apart from this, 
however, the one institution that commands 
respect is an excellent consolidated school 
recently built. The Board: visited it, finding 
it well staffed, the pupils neatly dressed 
and apparently healthy and rugged. We were 
surprised to find that raw milk is very little 
used by the miners and. their families. Canned. 
milk is used almost entirely. 

At about noon of January 5 the Board 
called upon the principal operators, assembled 
in the office of Mr. Evans, operator of the 
Rothwell mine. At first they flatly refused 
to meet representatives of the miners. At the 
insistence of the Board, however, they finally. 
agreed to meet at Fredericton, where a meet- 
ing took place between the Board, the opera- 
tors, and Messrs. Morrison and Barrett of 
Glace Bay, NS., President of District 26, 
U.M.W., and International Board member, 
United Mine Workers of America, respec- 
tively, and Mr. W. S. Walker, Secretary of 
the Local Union. This meeting was held in 
the Corporation Committee Room of the 
Legislative Building. The discussion occupied 
a full day. 

Hearing of evidence was set for January 
11 and was begun on that date in the Appeal 
Court Room at Fredericton. The Board is 
greatly indebted to the Honourable the 
Attorney General, Hon. Dr. J. B. McNair, 
and to the Registrar of the Court, Mr. H. 
Lester Smith, for their kindness in providing 
us with such fine accommodation. Following 
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such first meeting in the Committee Room, 
and before the first hearing, the miners re- 
turned to work, or at least as many of them 
as could be taken back. At the present time 
there are only about forty of the thousand 
or more miners who were on strike who have 
not been given work. That these forty odd 
men have not been taken on may be due, 
to some extent, to reluctance to engage 
leaders in the strike, but it is more probably 
due to the limited operation of the mines 
consequent on a present low market for Minto 
coal. We found on our last visit that one of 
the most productive mines was only working 
one day a week, and we were told by the 
operator of the smallest of the mines, the 
Newcastle, that there had been a large oper- 
ating loss in April last. Evidence given before 
the Board at a meeting in Saint John on the 
24th day of June. instant, by Mr. John 8. 
Henderson was to the effect that the condition 
of the mines, due to lack of business, is the 
worst that he has known in his twenty-seven 
years’ experience there. 

The hearings at Fredericton, which began 
on January 11 last, were continued on Janu- 
ary 12 and 138, and thence adjourned to 
January 18 at Saint John, where, through 
the courtesy of Mr. W. A. Ross, County 
Secretary, hearings were held in the Muni- 
cipal Chamber on January 18, 19, 20, 21 
and 22; February 15, 16, 17, 18 and 19. In 
addition to hearing submissions by the em- 
ployers and the operators, the Board heard 
twenty-one (21) witnesses for the employees 
and twenty-four (24) for the operators. 

There were numerous exhibits admitted. 
Financial statements and cost sheets of the 
operators were submitted; evidence was given 
concerning them and the representatives of 
the employees cross-examined each operator 
on his statement and cost sheets. 


Complaints of Employees 


The application for the establishment of a 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation signed 
by “D. W. Morrison, President, U. M. W. of 
A.,” and by “Alexander A. McKay, Sec. Treas., 
U. M. W. of A.,” sets out the “Nature and 
cause of dispute, including any claims or de- 
mands by either party upon the other, to 
which exception is taken,” as follows:— 

“(1) Refusal of Employers to bargain 
collectively with the representatives of 
the Employees. 

(2) Claims of employees for an increase in 

wages. 

(3) Claims of employees for the strict en- 

forcement of the eight hour day. 

(4) Refusal of Employers to recognize the 

right of the employees to belong to The 
United Mine Workers of America.” 
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The complaints as so defined were precisely 
referred to this Board. The Board was also 
requested by the Honourable The Minister of 
Labour to enquire into working and living 
conditions in the Minto mining field. A great 
deal of the evidence submitted and the 
Board’s own investigation were directed to the 
living and working conditions and to wages. 


Recognition of U. M. W. of A. 


Much of the evidence was as to the recogni- 
tion or non-recognition of the United Mine 
Workers of America. 


It is obvious from the above four heads of 
complaint that recognition of the United 
Mine Workers of America, which, from the 
first, with the “check off,’ were declared by 
the representatives of the employees to be the 
main points in dispute, were neither claimed 
in the application, nor referred to this Board. 
Neither recognition of The United Mine 
Workers of America, nor the “check off” was 
really an issue. Notwithstanding, the Board 
did endeavour during the hearings to ascer- 
tain the viewpoint of the employers and em- 
ployees respectively and the reasons for such 
respective view points. We found that the 
representatives of the employees and the 
witnesses called by them were unanimously 
for recognition and “check off”; the former 
mainly on the ground that the United Mine 
Workers of America is the only organization 
in the Minto field capable of successfully pro- 
tecting the interests of employees, because of 
numbers, influence and financial resources, 
and because of the great majority of employees 
in that field being members of the United 
Mine Workers of America and desiring its 
recognition. As to the “check off,” it was 
contended by the representatives of the em- 
ployees that this method of union dues being 
deducted from the pay of the employees by 
the employers and paid over to the proper 
union officials is the only known means of 
maintaining the union; leaving the payment 
of dues to the individual members results in 
large defaults. 


The employers, on the other hand, con- 
tended that they could not recognize the 
United Mine Workers of America, because the 
district officers are all Nova Scotians whose 
interests lie with Nova Scotia mines which 
are in direct competition with Minto Mines; 
because so much of the monthly dues of one 
dollar, goes out of the Province; namely, 
fifty cents (50c.) to Washington headquarters, 
and thirty cents (30c.) to Nova Scotia head- 
quarters of District No. 26, leaving only 
twenty cents (20c.) for local union purposes; 
because local unions, called by representatives 
of the union, and we believe with some 
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reason, “Company Unions” are, especially 
since the passing by the New Brunswick 
Legislature of an Act respecting Labour and 
Industrial Relations, and the regulations of 
the New Brunswick Mining Act, sufficient to 
protect the interests of Employees; and lastly, 
because of what employers believe to be detri- 
mental C.1.0. influence in the U. M. W. of A. 
There was also suggested a Communistic 
tendency, largely growing out of C.1.O. in- 
fluence. To support this suggestion there was 
submitted a copy of “The Clarion Weekly” 
bearing date October 16, 1937, in which Lenin, 
Stalin and Dimitroff are featured, and in which 
there is a plea in bold type as follows: “We 
believe the Clarion Weekly deserves the whole- 
hearted support, morally and financially of all 
progressive, liberty-loving Canadians.” 

“Signed: Executive Officers District 26, 
United Mine Workers of America; Silby 
Barrett, International Board Member; D. W. 
Morrison, President; Angus McHachern, Vice- 
President; Alex A. McKay, Secretary- 
treasurer.” 


There could not be said to be any other 
evidence of the alleged trend to communism. 
On the other hand, the constitution of United 
Mine Workers of America, which was received 
in evidence, provides, pp. 48 and 49, that 
any member accepting membership in the 
communist party shall be expelled from the 
United Mine Workers of America. 


At one session of the Board the representa- 
tives of the employees agreed to abandon 
the demand for the “check off” should the 
employers consent to recognize the United 
Mine Workers of America. This, however, 
the employers all declined to do. 


Tt will be readily recognized that there is a 
vast difference between recognition of the 
United Mines Workers of America and com- 
plaint No. 4, viz: Refusal of employers to 
recognize the right of the employees to belong 
to the United Mine Workers of America. The 
latter right could not in recent times, at any 
rate, be denied, and most certainly cannot 
now be denied in this province. The men 
may “belong” to any union. “The right of 
employers and employees to organize for any 
lawful purpose is hereby recognized,’ Sec. 5, 
Part 2, “An Act Respecting Labour and Indus- 
trial Relations,” N.B. This we feel disposes 
of complaint No. 4. The men are, as they 
should be, free to join any union, including 
the United Mine Workers of America. The 
statute does not compel recognition of any 
one union to the exclusion of others, nor 
does it compel collective bargaining with 
officials of any union as such. By Section 6, 
Part 2, of the above Act: “It shall be lawful 
for employees to bargain collectively with 
their employers and to conduct such bargain- 
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ing through representatives of employees duly 
elected by a majority vote of the employees 
affected.” 

By Section 7 of such Part 2, it is declared 
unlawful for employers to make it a condition 
of employment, or to continue any such then 
existing condition, which tends to restrain 
any employee or employer from exercising 
his right under this Act.” 


Lecal Unions 


This Act, as the Board views it, would not, 
when applied, regard the Minto district as a 
whole, but each mine as a unit. The result is, 
that if there existed, as there does exist at the 
Miramichi, Newcastle and Rothwell mines, in- 
dividual unions, called, respectively, the Mira- 
michi, Newcastle and Rothwell unions, all 
formed since the beginning of the Minto 
strike. and these comprised, as we believe they 
do in those mines, a majority of the miners, 
their vote would be a majority vote and their 
representatives would be the ones to bargain 
with their respective employers not, for in- 
stance, the representatives, say of all three 
unions, with any single employer. 

We are bound to say, however, that what- 
ever may be advanced for such local unions 
we are convinced that they were organized if 
not by, at any rate, on behalf of the employers 
and that they are not sufficiently strong, 
numerically or financially, properly to advance 
the cause of the men. For instance, we had 
reason to conclude on our last visit to Minto 
that the Newcastle union is not really func- 
tioning. The dues are low and the member- 
ship, whilst constituting a large majority of 
the men employed in those mines, is small. 
Should a strike become necessary in the inter- 
ests of the men we feel that it could not be 
supported for any length of time. Not that 
we are advocating strikes. The best labour 
men are opposed to them except as a last 
resort. But that last resort may be the only 
one left to the men. At the same time we 
eannot recommend, first because we were 
not asked to and, secondly because we are 
not authorized to, compulsory recognition 
of the United Mines Workers of America. 


CompuaAINt No. 1—Co..ectIvE BARGAINING 


Further as to complaint No. 1, we find no 
evidence that, down to the time of the strike, 
employers refused to bargain collectively with 
representatives of the employees, excepting 
with representatives of the United Mine 
Workers of America. And there can be no 
doubt that there was what is tantamount to 
refusal to bargain with them. The employers 
would have nothing to do with the United 
Mine Workers. Perhaps if there had been a 
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little more diplomacy used by the employers 
just before the strike that instrument so 
damaging to employers and men alike might 
not have been used. We think that the 
officials of the United Mine Workers of 
America did make honest endeavour to meet 
the employers but were not successful. Of 
course, recognition would likely have been the 
issue at such a meeting and the employers, 
being adamant in refusing this, a conference 
might well have failed. We do feel, however, 
that there should have been a conference. 
The men were surely not to blame for its 
not having taken place. 


CompLaInt No. 2—WacGE INCREASE 


As to complaint No. 2, viz: “Claims of 
employees for an increase in wages.” 

Most of the witnesses on both sides thought 
their wages should be higher. With this the 
operators agree, but say they are unable to 
grant any increase. Indeed information reached 
the Board that very recently one operator 
gave his men the option of decreased time 
or decreased wages. The evidence of one 
operator at a special meeting of the Board 
on June 24th instant, and of the Financial 
Secretary of Local 7409, U. M. W. of A. at 
Minto, confirmed this, and also that, with the 
consent of said Financial Secretary, lower 
wages were accepted by the men. concerned 
(said to be a small number) because of 
alleged special conditions. This operator has 
since advised us by letter that even with 
such reduction the men so reduced receive 
ten cents per ton more than they had re- 
ceived before the strike and that his other 
employees receive twenty cents more per ton 
than they had received before the strike. 
One of the bigger mines was, as already re- 
marked, at the time of our last visit, oper- . 
ating only one day a week. All the mines 
are operating on short time. The summer 
season is the slack season at Minto. But 
the present season is unusually poor and the 
wages are low, especially considering the 
dangerous and difficult work which miners 
have to do. The men receive considerably 
less than they did in 1929. According to 
Report No. 20, “Wages and Hours of Labour,” 
issued by the Department of Labour, Canada, 
with the exception of Saskatchewan in some 
few instances, the men at Minto mines in 
the year 1986 were paid less than mining 
men in any other part of Canada, very much 
less than the men who are similarly employed 
in Nova Scotia, Alberta and British Columbia. 

The strike did not help matters. It neces- 
sarily resulted in a considerable loss, and 
for this the men must suffer with the opera- 
tors. Perhaps this is as good a place as any 
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to say that there should not have been a 
strike at Minto last year. There was just no 
excuse for it. But it happened and the loss 
to all concerned was heavy. Subject to what 
has already been said, both the operators 
and the leaders of the men must share the 
blame and both the operators and the men 
have suffered by reason of the strike. 

From the evidence submitted to us, we are 
convinced that for the past few years, the 
Minto mines have been making very little 
if any, money. Indeed some of the mines 
have been operating at a loss. Many em- 
plovees recognized this and would not demand 
higher wages. The representatives of the 
employees did not press this demand after 
they had heard the evidence. They do con- 
tend, however, and the Board is inclined to 
agree, that the situation is In some measure 
due to the operators themselves. 


Operators’ Lack of Co-operation 


Though the operators are organized into 
an association, there does not seem to be any 
real co-operation among them. They did not 
give the Board the impression of their having 
full confidence in one another. There is no 
central selling agency. Each operator seems 
to be his own salesman. And there has un- 
doubtedly been price cutting. Very lately, 
one operator quoted coal at a price lower 
than the prevailing Minto price, and the 
price agreed upon by the operators; which, in 
all conscience, was low enough. The evil 
consequences of such tactics is, necessarily ,— 
lower wages. Disunion seems to prevail at 
Minto, and obviously, it does not work satis- 
factorily for either the operators or their em- 
ployees. 


High Cost of Operating 


Whilst this lack of co-operation, contri- 
buting to the low price of Minto coal, and 
possibly to the limited market, is undoubtedly 
a factor, it is not by any means the con- 
trolling factor. The cost of operation is high, 
because of the thinness of the seam. The 
coal has a considerable sulphur content. But 
there is ample evidence that Minto coal is 
used for commercial and domestic purposes, 
and is suitable for use on locomotives. The 
Board feels that, in the interest of the 
operators, and the thousand to twelve hun- 
dred men normally employed in the Minto 
industry, not to speak of those in other busi- 
nesses and industries both at Minto and else- 
where in the Province, whether as employers 
or employees, the consumption of Minto coal 
by Public corporations should be much greater 
than it has been. That the price paid by the 
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railways for instance, is inadequate, is beyond 
question. And this price pretty well regulates 
the prices elsewhere. But if the tonnage taken 
by the railways for use by them in this 
Province were increased to any appreciable 
extent, the industry might be made a paying 
one. Increased business should mean _ in- 
creased wages. Competition with Minto 
comes mainly from Nova Scotia mines where 
the industry is better organized and where 
the seams are much thicker. Coal there can 
accordingly be mined more cheaply than at 
Minto. It consequently finds a readier market. 
There was evidence that a Nova Scotia gov- 
ernment assisted mine delivered coal to a 
Company just out of Saint John at a price 
less than the cost of Minto coal f.o.b. cars, at 
Minto. This is a condition which, as between 
these two Provinces, should not prevail. Were 
the Nova Scotia mine an unaided mine, the 
case would be entirely different. A strange 
feature is that, according to “Coal Statistics 
for Canada,” the average price per short ton 
of coal at the Nova Scotia mine in question 
is higher than that prevailing at New Bruns- 
wick mines, except in case of slack coal, where 
the Nova Scotia coal has only a_ small 
fractional advantage. 


C. N. R. and Minto Coal 


Where the consumer is a public corporation, 
such as the Canadian National Railways, 
there seems to be just ground for complaint 
that the coal used by the Canadian National 
Railways in New Brunswick is not New 
Brunswick coal. True, some of it is; in 1936, 
roughly; one hundred and one thousand eight 
hundred and nineteen (101,819) tons. In the 
same year, the Canadian National Railways 
used in New Brunswick one hundred and nine- 
teen thousand (119,000) tons of Nova Scotia 
coal. In a word, it used in this Province, 
during 1936, over seventeen thousand tons 
more of Nova Scotia coal than of New 
Brunswick coal. In 1987, the Canadian Na- 
tional Railways used in New Brunswick 
within a few hundred tons of twice as much 
Nova Scotia coal as New Brunswick coal. 
(The Minto strike was probably to some 
extent responsible for New Brunswick’s low 
tonnage in 1937), whereas in neither year was 
one pound of New Brunswick coal used by 
the Canadian National Railways in Nova 
Scotia. 

So that whilst this Board does not share 
the fears of the Minto Operators as to danger 
to them from Nova Scotia influence in labour 
matters there is some excuse for their 
wariness. 
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The above figures are taken from the evi- 
dence of Mr. R. C. Vaughan on April 27, 
last, before the House of Commons Com- 
mittee on Railways and Shipping. 

Mr. Vaughan said, at page 66 of Minutes of 
Proceedings and Evidence, No. 2: 

Mr. Vaughan: “There have been complaints 
from some of the mines in New Brunswick 
that we are not buying sufficient coal from 
their mines, but five of those mines are 
located on the line of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway and only two on our line. Naturally 
we prefer to buy our coal from mines on our 
own line, although we do buy quite a little 
coal from mines on the Canadian Pacific 
Railway in New Brunswick. As a matter of 
fact notwithstanding that most of these mines 
are located on the C.P.R. in New Brunswick, 
I think we use more of their coal than the 
CPR: uses, 

“In connection with these figures I should 
like to make an explanation: The New Bruns- 
wick mines were on strike for about three 
months from about the beginning of October 
last year and the strike was not settled until 
January. So they lost quite a substantial 
tonnage of coal.” 


Why not then, purchase some coal from the 
mines situated on the Canadian National 
Railways line for use in Nova Scotia, as well 
as from Nova Scotia mines on Canadian Na- 
tional Railways lines for use in New Bruns- 
wick? And why not some for use in 
Ontario? 

The matter of price can scarcely enter into 
it, as, though the Committee was not informed 
as to the Nova Scotia price, we have the 
New Brunswick price. Mr. Vaughan said at 
page 67: “In connection with the coal we 
produce ourselves and the cost of the coal 
in Nova Scotia, there is an average difference 
of $2.50 in the price.’—Mr. Heaps: “per 
ton?” Mr. Vaughan: “Yes.” 


Government Assistance 


As to government assistance, that given in 
subvention and freight rates to Minto coal 
is almost infinitesmal as compared to that 
given to Nova Scotia coal. The increase in 
freight rate assistance to Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick coal 1933 to 1936 inclusive is 
reflected in the increase of shipments of rail- 
way coal from Nova Scotia and New Bruns- 
wick in those years namely: Nova Scotia coal 
171 per cent, New Brunswick coal 7 per cent. 

Surely there is need for some revision. And 
when it is made, it should, we admit, be made 
permanent by legislation, and not as subject 
to change, as it is now, by order in council. 
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We realize that freight rates are sensitive, 
and not to be lightly interfered with. In- 
stead, the purchase by public and publicly 
controlled or owned bodies, of New Bruns- 
wick coal for use in New Brunswick would 
be preferable. That, we feel, would go far to 
improve the situation of employers and em- 
ployees alike. 


CompLtaINnt No. 3—TuHe EicuHt Hour Day 


As to complaint No. 3, for the strict enforce- 
ment of the eight hour day. This, as well 
as working conditions generally, is covered 
by the New Brunswick Mining Act and 
amendments, including those passed at the 
1938 session of the legislature. The mining 
inspector has increased authority thereunder, 
but he must have support. 


There have been in the past, violations of 
the eight hour day—possibly there still are; 
but we feel they are infrequent. The men 
themselves, in an effort to earn more money, 
are apt to be willing violators. 

Likewise, they sometimes make it difficult 
to enforce other regulations intended for 
their benefit, such as some we have suggested, 
and which have been complied with by the 
foreman. 


Safety devices are often not to the liking 
of the men. They must be protected against 
themselves, and are apt to rebel. We found, 
for instance, that explosives and detonators 
are carried in separate containers, only in rare 
instances. This notwithstanding the impera- 
tive obligation of the Mining Act so to carry 
them. 


Whether, when suitable containers are 
supplied, they will be charged to the men 
by rental or otherwise, remains to be seen. 

It is the view of the Board that they should - 
not be so charged. It seems a hardship that 
the men should be charged for picks, sharpen- 
ing of picks, (when not shapened by the 
miners themselves), rubber suits, boots and 
hats, where these latter are necessary by reason 
of wet places. The men have little enough 
for food and clothing for themselves and their 
families, after deductions for explosives, fuses, 
detonators, headlamp rental, house rental, 
coal and trucking, without being compelled 
to pay for protective clothing rendered neces- 
sary in the few instances where they are re- 
quired, by the condition of the places to 
which they are assigned. 

The Operators say, if these articles were 
supplied free, they would not be cared for in 
the same way as when the men have to pay 
for them; which, whilst probably true, 
scarcely justifies the practice. 
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Summary 


We recommend (though aware that some 
of these recommendations cannot be directly 
implemented by Dominion authority): 


1. That a small hospital should be estab- 
lished at Minto. This can scracely be done, 
however, without Dominion and Provincial 
Government assistance. 


2. That First Aid Equipment should be 
standardized, insisted upon, and _ inspected 
regularly by the Deputy Mining Inspector. 
Except at two mines, first aid equipment is 
lamentably lacking. 

3. That Housing conditions should be im- 
proved. We feel that Public Health Officials 
should give immediate and periodic attention 
to conditions in the Minto mining field. 


4. That safety devices, such as shaft gates, 
Separate containers for explosives and de- 
tonators, drain coverings, self closing air doors; 
a bell, in addition to a light, warning of 
approaching boxes; and, in some cases, better 
means of ventilation, should be provided and 
much more rigidly insisted upon. 

5. That tools (except handles), rubber suits 
and rubber boots where required, and head- 
lamps should be supplied by the Operators 
free of charge to employees. 

6. That inspection of coal at the mine head 
should be stricter. At one mine we found 
this inspection and grading satisfactory, but 


Annual Report on Mining in Quebec in 
1936 


According to the annual report of the Que- 
bec Bureau of Mines for the calendar year 
1936 which has just been received, an all-time 
record in the value of mineral production was 
reached in that year. The value of mineral 
production was $49,755,985 or 27 per cent 
higher than in 1935 when the value of pro- 
duction was $39,141,734 and 7 per cent above 
the previous peak of $46,454,820 attained in 
1929. 


Employment—The number of men em- 
ployed in the mining industry of the Province 
during 1936 reached a new high figure of 
17,646, an increase of 14 per cent compared 
with the previous year. 

The total number of working days for all 
employees was 3,978,740 which is equivalent 
to the work of 13,262 men each employed for 
300 days, the “standard” year adopted by the 
Bureau of Mines for statistical purposes. 

Wages—Wages paid to workmen in the 
mines and quarries of the Province amounted 
to $13,970,672 as compared with $11,136,456 in 
1935. Workmen in mines received $11,868,497 

60859—24 


feel that generally, better graded coal would 
find a better market. 

7. That there should be a central selling 
agency established by the Minto Operators. 

8. That the Dominion and Provincial Gov- 
ernments endeavour to use more New Bruns- 
wick coal.in this Province, and to see that 
more is used by Public Corporations and in- 
stitutions in (New Brunswick. 

9. That Canadian National Railways should 
not only use more New Brunswick coal in 
New Brunswick, but that the price paid per 
ton should be higher than it has been. 
Minto is not asking and does not require gov- 
ernmental charity, but public purchasing de- 
partments might well give it a fair share of 
public business, and at a more equitable price 
than has obtained. The result of their keep- 
ing down the price reflects itself in the low 
price paid by other consumers, and in the 
wages of the miners. 

All of which is respectfully submited. 

Dated at Saint John this fifth day of July, 
A.D. 1938. 

(Signed) H. D. ‘McInerney, Chairman, Minto 
Board. 

(Signed) John S. MacKinnon, Member of 
Board. 

(Signed) 
Board. 


Harold B. Colwell, Member of 


and those in quarries $2,102,175 which figures 
compare respectively with $8,978,308 and 
$2,158,148 in 1935. Including both mines and 
quarries, the average wage earned by a 300- 
day workman was $1,053, compared with 
$983 in 19385. 


Accidents—Accidents to employees in all 
mines, quarries, and annexed plants caused 19 
deaths and 915 injuries of over seven days’ 
disability. For the total number of accidents, 
the rate per thousand workers on the 300-day- 
basis was 70-4. In mines, proper, the report 
states, the rate was higher in 1936 than ims 
1935 but in quarries it was substantially the- 
same as in the previous year. 

Of the 19 fatal accidents, only one occurred ® 
in the quarries group, and two in annexed’ 
plants. “Fall of person” ranked first among.’ 
the causes of fatalities in and about the» 
mines. “Handling of explosives” and “haulage” ” 
were second as a cause, each accounting for’ 
three deaths. Fatal accidents occurring im the 
course of blasting have headed the list for 
the two preceding years, the report states. 

The report also outlines the accident pre- 
vention activities carried on in the Province 
by associations and companies. 
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SUMMARY OF PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 
INVESTIGATION ACT 


i Ra tables presented below summarize pro- 

ceedings under the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act for the fiscal year ending 
March 31, 1938, and from March 22, 1907, to 
March 31, 1938. 


The proceedings under the Act during the 
fiscal year 1937-1938 include three cases in 
which proceedings had taken place during the 
preceding year. On March 381, 1938, results 
were still pending in connection with five 
applications. 


I.—TABLE SHOWING PROCEEDINGS BY INDUS- 
TRIES FROM APRIL 1, 1987, TO MARCH 31, 























1938 
Num- | Num- | Num- 
ber of ber ber of 
‘ applica- ot strikes 
Industries affected tions | Boards} not 
for estab- | averted 
Boards| lished |orended 
I. Disputes affecting mines, trans- 
portation and communication 
and other public utilities— 
(1) Mining— 
GHOTIE EN Ae B58) ee wa 5 3 0 
(2) Transportation and com- 
munication— 
Sbeamurall waysinnann eee 4 0 0 
Street and electric railways... 3 2 0 
Motor transportation.......... 1 0 0 
elenbajonnavecei Mma g | eo eM 5 0 0 
mMeleoraphs chino) .eh ue oR eeee 4 0 0 
Helephones vec eer es tee ene 2 0 0 
(3) Miscellaneous— 
eichtiand power... sss cease 10 2 0 
34* Thy 0 





* Including five cases carried over from preceding year. 
t Three boards dealt with two, three and five applications, 
respectively. 


In the annual report on the operation of 
the Factories Act in the United Provinces, 
India, during the year 1936, weekly hours of 
work in nine factories in the non-seasonal cate- 
gory were reported as being not more than 
42, and in 48 factories they were above 42 but 
not more than 48 hours. The weekly hours 
of 266 factories were above 48. 

In the category of seasonal factories, the 
weekly hours of 15 factories were not more 
than 48 and in 15 factories they were above 
48 but not more than 54 hours. The weekly 
hours of 160 factories were above 54. It is 
stated in the report that the majority of 
factories worked to the full limits permitted 
under the Act. 


II.—TABLE SHOWING PROCEEDINGS BY INDUS- 
TRIES FROM MARCH 22, 1907, TO MARCH 31, 











1938 
Number | Number 
of of strikes 
Industries affected applica- not 
tions for | averted 
Boards | or ended 
I. Disputes affecting mines, transport- 
ation and communication, other 
public utilities and war work— 
(1) Mining and smelting industry— 
alll: LISA Pe nS re Pe 1¢0 12 
Metal t:0an i et Peon) eee oh 21 5 
ASDGStOSt yy... cise ee core oe are 1 0 
(2) Transportation and communica- 
tion— 
Steanmratiwavere eum tee ates 249 7 
Street and electric railways........ 150 if 
Motor transportationa) seen eee ses 4 0 
Hixeress BeOS. LOT See oe 13 1 
Sipping sew eee eae as 61 0 
Telecraphs esse oe Me ee ee 35 i, 
Telephones) 70s ae ea a ho ety 1D, 0 
(3) Miscellaneous— 
ight andtpOwersacee een eee ae 55 3 
Elevators..... sé Le Beh rnd kpc ia: 1 0 
(4) Wari worleyes sean bie aey Aeneas 30 1 
Ii. Disputes not falling clearly within 
the direct scope of the Act....... 163 2 
Lotahtssae Acces... 895 39 


Technical Progress and Unemployment by 
Emil Lederer, is the title of a report published 
by the International Labour Office in its 
series of studies and reports of employment 
and unemployment. 

The study analyses the effects of technical 
progress on the labour market and on the 
dynamic economic system and is a sequel to 
a theoretical analysis published by the same 
author in 1931. The report is divided into 
eight chapters under the following headings: _ 
Various forms of technical progress; The Con- 
cept of Technological Unemployment; In- 
creasing and ‘Diminishing Returns; The 
Equilibrium of the Labour Market; Effects 
of Technical Progress on the Economic 
System in general and on the Labour and 
Capital markets in particular; Elasticity of 
Modern Monetary Systems and its Implica- 
tions; Technical Improvements and the Busi- 
ness Cycle; The Special Case of Capital-Sav- 
ing Technical Improvements. 

In a summary at the beginning of the re- 
port, the author states that “The purpose of 
this book is to study the phenomenon of 
technical progress in its various forms and 
effects, especially in its effects on unemploy- 
ment and on the formation of capital.” 
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CONCILIATION WORK OF THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR FROM 
APRIL 1, 1938, TO JUNE 30, 1938 


ONCILIATION proceedings are carried 

on by the Department of Labour for 
the most part under the provisions of the 
Conciliation and Labour Act which empowers 
the Minister to inquire into the causes and 
circumstances of a dispute, to take such steps 
as seem expedient for the purpose of bring- 
ing the parties together, and to appoint a 
conciliator or an arbitrator when requested by 
the parties concerned. In some _ disputes 
occurring in industries coming directly under 
the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, 
namely, mines and public utilities, preliminary 
inquiries and mediation by officers of the 
Department result in the settlement of the 
matters in dispute without the necessity of 
the establishment of Boards of Conciliation 
and Investigation. 


The Department of Labour has on its staff 
conciliators and mediators who are stationed 
at Vancouver, Toronto, Ottawa, and Mont- 
real. The territory of the officer resident in 
Vancouver comprises the four western prov- 
inces. The conciliation officer resident in 
Toronto confines his activities to Ontario, 
while the officer in Montreal covers the prov- 
ince of Quebec and the Maritime Provinces. 
The headquarters of the Chief Conciliation 
Officer are at Ottawa. 


The following statement covers the more 
important conciliation matters dealt with dur- 
ing the period April 1, 1938, to June 30, 1938. 
(An article covering the period October 1, 
1937, to March 31, 1938, appeared in the 
Lasour Gazette, April, 1938, page 375.) 


Crews oF WHALING VESSELS, VicToriA, B.C. 
—Details of a dispute involving the Consoli- 
dated Whaling Corporation, Limited, Victoria, 
B.C., and the Inland Boatmen’s Union of the 
Pacific which remained unterminated at the 
end of March were given in the April, 1938, 
issue of the Lasour Gazerre at page 377. This 
case concerned the renewal of an agreement 
in which union recognition was a factor. While 
willing to continue the same wages and con- 
ditions as prevailed in 1937, the company had 
refused to sign an agreement with any union 
though it did not object to union member- 
ship on the part of its employees. The com- 
pany proceeded to engage a crew for its supply 
ship Gray which were not members of the 
Inland Boatmen’s Union. A _ departmental 
conciliation officer visited the company presi- 
dent at Seattle who promised to confer with 
his local officials in Victoria, and notify the 
department of any decision. Under date of 


April 7 the Department was advised that the 
1937 agreement of the Inland Boatmen’s Union 
with the Consolidated Whaling Corporation, 
Limited, was then in operation on the Com- 
pany’s whalers and the tender Gray, and that 
the crew on the Gray had been replaced by 
members of this union. 


SHipyarD Workers, SAINT JoHN, N.B—In 
the April issue of the Lasour Gazerrs an ac- 
count was given of mediation carried on by a 
departmental officer in connection with a wage 
dispute between the Saint John Dry Dock 
Company, Limited, Saint John, N.B., and 
various groups of its employees. The efforts 
of the mediator resulted in a settlement with 
all groups with the exception of the machinists 
who, at the end of March, were still insisting 
upon a larger increase in wages than that ac- 
cepted by the other groups, and on union 
recognition, which points the employers would 
not concede. Early in April, however, repre- 
sentatives of the machinists signed an agree- 
ment which granted union recognition and 
provided: a wage increase identical to that 
granted to the other employees. 


CartTaGe Service EMpPioyrees, DrumMMOoND- 
VILLE, St. HyActntHE, Montreau, P.Q., BRANtT- 
FORD, GUELPH AND Lonpon, OntT.—In February, 
the President of the Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railway Employees advised the Department 
of Labour that the General Manager of what 
is known as the Pick-up and Delivery Service 
of the Canadian National Railways, who is 
also General Manager of the Canadian Na- 
tional Express Company, declined to negotiate, 
in respect to wages and working conditions, 
with the general committee representing the 
employees in this service on the ground that 
the committee were not employees of the P. 
and D. Service, notwithstanding the fact that 
the employees had authorized the committee 
in question to represent them in negotiations. 
Following an exchange of correspondence be- 
tween the Department of Labour and the 
General Manager a conference took place in 
the offices of the Department at Ottawa, and 
subsequently the matter was discussed with 
the President of the Canadian Brotherhood 
of Railway Employees, of which organization 
the majority of the employees affected were 
members. As a consequence it was arranged 
that a committee drawn from the P. and D. 
Service in Montreal would negotiate with the 
General Manager, and the conferences which 
followed resulted in a settlement, an agree- 
ment being signed on June 29. 
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STEVEDORES, CHECKERS, SEALERS, ETC., Port 
ARTHUR AND Fort WituiAM, Ont.—On March 
12, 1938, an application for the establishment 
eof a Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
‘under the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act was received in the Department of Labour 
on behalf of approximately 300 stevedores, 
checkers, sealers, coopers, etc., members of the 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, 
Freight Handlers, Express and Station Em- 
ployees, employed by the Canadian National 
Railways at Port Arthur, Ontario. On the 
same date an application was received as well 
from the same classes of workers, stated to 
number 600, employed by the Western Steve- 
dore Company, Fort William, Ontario. The 
disputes in both instances related to the em- 
ployees’ request for increased wages and 
changed working conditions. The applications 
indicated that no negotiations had taken place 
between the parties immediately concerned, 
and efforts were made by officers of the De- 
partment to bring about proper negotiations 
for the purpose of solving the issue, if at all 
possible, without the necessity of Board pro- 
cedure. Early in May, however, there being 
no indication that definite arrangements had 
been made by the employing Companies for 
conferences to this end it was decided to pro- 
ceed with the establishment of a Board. In 
the telegrams advising the Companies of the 
establishment of the Board their attention was 
drawn to the fact that the Department had 
taken action looking to a joint conference be- 
tween the interested parties in the hope that 
a direct settlement could be effected before 
the Board was finally constituted. Negotia- 
tions followed, and as a consequence a direct 
settlement was made. 


Coat Miners, DRUMHELLER District, ALTA. 
—On April 4, 1938, an application was received 
in the Department of Labour for the estab- 
lishment of a Board of Conciliation and In- 
vestigation under the Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act to deal with differences be- 
tween certain coal mine (lignite) operators in 
the Drumheller district and their employees, 
members of District No. 18, United Mine 
Workers of America. The application (which 
was submitted on behalf of the operators con- 
cerned, namely, the Alberta Block Coal Com- 
pany, Ltd., the Atlas Coal Company, Ltd., 
the Brilliant Coal Company, Ltd., the Elgin 
Coal Company, Limited, the Empire Collieries, 
Limited, the Hy-Grade Coal Company, Ltd., 
the Maple Leaf Minerals, Ltd., the Midland 
Coal Mining Company, Limited, the Monarch 
Coal Mining Company, Limited, the Murray 
Collieries, Limited, the Newcastle Coal Com- 
pany, Limited, the Red Deer Valley Coal 
Company, Ltd., the Rosedale Collieries, Lim- 
ited, the Star Mines, Ltd., and the Western 


Gem and Jewel Collieries, Limited) stated 
that negotiations respecting wages and work- 
ing conditions had not resulted in an agree- 
ment. The miners had requested, among 
other things, a 20 per cent wage increase and 
shorter working hours, and the operators had 
countered with a proposal for a 10 per cent 
reduction in wages and the maintenance of 
the 8-hour day then in effect. Officers of the 
Department of Labour had assisted in the 
negotiations prior to the making of the Board 
application, and their proposals with respect 
to a number of clauses had been accepted by 
both parties. These officers continued to 
mediate but as an agreement could not be 
reached on certain important clauses and as 
neither side would recede from its position 
in regard to wages a Board was established 
on April 14. The application stated that 
2,500 miners were affected by this dispute. 


Coa Miners, ALBERTA AND SOUTHEASTERN 
British CotumsBiA—On April 5, 1938, an ap- 
plication was received in the Department of 
Labour for the establishment of a Board of 
Conciliation and Investigation under the In- 
dustrial Disputes Investigation Act to deal 
with a dispute between various coal mining 
companies, members of the Western Canada 
Bituminous Coal Operators’ Association and 
coal miners, members of District No. 18, 
United Mine Workers of America. This as- 
sociation is composed of the following coal 
companies operating in Alberta and south- 
eastern British Columbia: the Crow’s Nest 
Pass Coal Company, Ltd., at Fernie and 
Michel, B.C., the Mohawk Bituminous Mines, 
Ltd., at Bellevue, Alta., the West Canadian 
Collieries, Ltd., at Bellevue and Greenhill, 
Alta., the Hillcrest Collieries, Ltd., at Hill- 
crest, Alta., the Canmore Mines, Ltd., at Can- 
more, Alta., the Brazeau Collieries, Ltd., at 
Nordegg, Alta., the Cadomin Coal Company, 
Ltd., at Cadomin, Alta., the Luscar Collieries, 
Ltd., at Luscar, Alta., and the Mountain Park 
Coal Company, Ltd., at Mountain Park, Alta. 
The application, which was made jointly by 
the employers and the miners, stated that the 
dispute arose out of the termination, on 
March 31, 1938, of the existing wage agree- 
ment and the failure of the parties thereto 
to agree on certain terms of a new contract 
covering all mines. It was stated that 2,600 
miners were affected by the dispute. The 
employees’ principal requests were for an 
upward revision of 20 per cent in all datal 
and contract rates and for shorter working 
hours, while the employers, on the other hand, 
proposed a reduction of 10 per cent in all 
rates with no change in the hours of work. 
Conciliation officers of the Department of 
Labour, upon being advised of the failure of 
negotiations between the parties directly in- 
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volved, submitted proposals regarding certain 
general clauses of the new contract upon which 
no agreement had been reached. They were 
unable, however, to bring about a satisfactory 
settlement in respect to the general clauses 
of the agreement and as neither side would 
make any concession in regard to wage rates 
a Board was established on April 14. 


AUTOMOTIVE TRANSPORT WORKERS, OTTAWA, 
AND Toronto, ONntT-—On April 20, 1938, a rep- 
resentative of the employees of Motorways, 
Limited, operating between Ottawa and Tor- 
onto, advised the Department of Labour that 
negotiations with this Company respecting 
wages and hours were deadlocked and that 
unless a satisfactory solution of the dispute 
could be found an application would be made 
for the establishment of a Board of Concilia- 
tion and Investigation under the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act. The majority of 
the employees, numbering approximately 60, 
were stated to be members of the Automotive 
Section of the Canadian Brotherhood of Rail- 
way Employees. Following this advice, a 
conference was held in the offices of the 
department at Ottawa with officials of the 
company, and it was learned that these officials 
were unwilling to sign the proposed agree- 
ment or to make any concessions whatever. 
An application for the establishment of a 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation was 
filed with the Department on April 29. Fol- 
lowing this a further conference took place 
with the manager of the company, who ques- 
tioned the right of the applicants to make 
this application on the ground that they did 
not represent the majority of the employees 
affected. At the end of June this particular 
point was being investigated. 


Rep Car Messencers, Toronto, Ont—In 
the latter part of April the secretary of the 
Canadian Red Cap Messengers’ Federal Union 
No. 134 advised the Department of Labour 
that the management of the Toronto Ter- 
minals Railway Company had not complied 
with the union’s request for a meeting to dis- 
cuss the employment conditions of the mes- 
sengers, and it was intimated that an applica- 
tion would be made for the establishment of 
a Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
under the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act. Joint conferences, arranged through the 
conciliation service of the Department of 
Labour, progressed favourably until June 1 
when negotiations were broken off, the com- 
pany refusing to make concessions in regard 
to wages and such related matters as overtime 
and holidays with pay. A formal application 
for the establishment of a Board of Concilia- 
tion and Investigation to deal with the dis- 
pute was received in the Department on June 
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4, but further mediation by the departmental 
officer resulted in a satisfactory temporary 
adjustment of the issue, and the Board appli- 
cation was withdrawn on June 18. Seventy- 
seven employees were said to be directly 
affected by this dispute. 


AUTOMOTIVE TRANSPORT WORKERS, OTTAWA, 
Ont.—Early in May the President of the 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Employees 
requested the assistance of the Department 
of Labour in bringing about a conference with 
officials of six automotive transport companies 
operating out of Ottawa, namely, the Taggart 
Service, Limited, the Ottawa Transportation 
Company, the Alexander Transport, the Dun- 
can Transport, the Jackson Building Storage 
Company, Limited, and the Shepard Service, 
to discuss an agreement respecting wages and 
working conditions covering certain of their 
employees, members of the above mentioned 
Brotherhood. It was stated that efforts on the 
part of the Brotherhood to negotiate an agree- 
ment had not been successful and it was in- 
timated that if the matter were not settled 
applications would be made for the establish- 
ment of Boards of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation under the Industrial Disputes Investi- 
gation Act. On May 27 officials of the 
Department of Labour discussed the matter 
with representatives of the Companies men- 
tioned, and on June 2 a further conference 
took place, participated in. by officials of the 
Brotherhood. It was agreed that the repre- 
sentatives of these Companies would approach 
certain other interested employers and that 
any further negotiations should take place 
between the parties directly affected. 


AvutToMotTiv—e TRANSPORT WorkKERS, OTTAWA, 
Ont—On May 11, 1938, an application was 
received in the Department of Labour for the 
establishment of a Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation under the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act to deal with a dispute re- 
garding wages and hours of employment be- 
tween the United Delivery, Limited, Ottawa, 
and its truck drivers and helpers, members 
of the Automotive Section, Canadian Brother- 
hood of Railway Employees. Subsequently 
departmental officers conferred with the man- 
ager of the company with a view to finding 
a basis of settlement, and later on a joint 
conference was held in the offices of the 
Department for the same purpose. The man- 
ager undertook to give further consideration 
to the matters at issue, but later on he in- 
formed the Department that the proposals 
which had been made on behalf of the em- 
ployees were unacceptable to the company, 
and at the same time he challenged the right 
of the applicants to make this application on 
the ground that they did not represent the 
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majority of his employees in these classifica- 
tions. At the end of June this latter phase 
of the dispute was the subject of investigation. 
Twenty-three employees were stated to be 
affected by this dispute. 


Raipway Empioyess, Brirr, ONr—On May 
26, 1988, an application was received in the 
Department of Labour for the establishment 
of a Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
under the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act from clam tower operators, riggers, land 
hoist or crane operators, clam firemen, power 
house firemen, land hoist or crane fireman, 
hatchmen, cable car trippers, trestlemen and 
coal handlers, members of the Brotherhood of 
Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express and Station Employees, 
employed by the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company at the Britt Coal Dock, Britt, Ont. 
The application stated that 70 employees 
were directly affected, and 100 indirectly. It 
was further stated that an agreement had 
been reached with the employers as to work- 
ing conditions but that the matter of wages 
for these classes remained unsettled. A de- 
partmental officer interviewed representatives 
of the workmen and officials of the Railway 
Company, and as a result of his mediation a 
settlement was reached and an agreement 
signed on June 16. 


Macurnists, Orrawa, Ont.—In the latter 
part of May the Grand Lodge Representative 
of the International Association of Machinists 
advised the Department of Labour that he had 
been unable to negotiate an agreement respect- 
ing wages and working conditions of machin- 
ists, members of that Organization, employed 
in three machine shops in the City of Ottawa, 
namely, the Alexander Fleck Company, Lim- 
ited, the Victoria Foundry Company, Limited, 
and the McMullen Perkins Company, Limited, 
and he requested the assistance of the De- 
partment in bringing about a joint conference. 
On June 3 officials of these Companies called 
at the offices of the Department of Labour 
and discussed the matter. Their view was that 
there were other firms in the city which should 
be included an any agreement reached, and 
they agreed to make the necessary contacts 
to this end. At the end of June the matter 
was still before the Department. 


Street Workers, Toronto, Ont.—In the 
latter part of May an official of the Steel 
Workers’ Organizing Committee, Amalgamated 
Association of Iron, Steel and Tin Workers, 
complained to the Minister of Labour that 
the management of the International Metal 
Industries, Limited, Toronto, Ont., was dis- 
criminating against certain of their steel work- 
ers, members of this Association. It was 
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stated that a number of employees had been 
dismissed, allegedly because of their union 
affiliation, and request was made that an 
officer of the Department should visit Toronto 
for the purpose of bringing about a settle- 
ment. It was stated in the communication 
that officials of the Ontario Department of 
Labour had been unable to adjust the diffi- 
culty. On June 20 officers of the federal De- 
partment of Labour, in co-operation with an 
officer of the Provincial Department of 
Labour, conferred, in Toronto, with the man- 
ager of the Company. The manager’s attitude 
was that no discrimination or intimidation 
had been practised by the Company and that 
the men, who allegedly had been dismissed 
because of their union activities, were actu- 
ally laid off to reduce staff and included both 
union and non-union employees. It was 
ascertained that of the 11 men who had 
been laid off, 8 had since been taken back, 
and the manager stated that the remaining 
three would be re-employed if and when con- 
ditions warranted. 


Street Rarway EMpioyees, Orrawa, Ont. 
—At the request of a committee representing 
employees of the Ottawa Electric Railway 
Company, members of the Amalgamated As- 
sociation of Street, Electric Railway and 
Motor Coach Employees of America, a con- 
ference was held in the Department of Labour 
on June Ist relating to the employees’ request 
for improved working conditions and in- 
creased wages, it being stated that negotia- 
tions with the Company to this end had 
reached a deadlock. A few days later the 
situation was discussed with officials of the 
Company, and at the end of June the matter 
was still under consideration. 


SEAMEN, CornwaLt, Ont.—On the morning 
of June 5 trouble developed at Cornwall in- 
volving the crews of the ss. Dama, then in 
the locks at that point, and the ss. Red Cloud, 
as a result of which traffic in the canal was 
completely blocked. A departmental officer 
at once proceeded to Cornwall, where he 
learned that the trouble was due to action 
taken by members of the Canadian Seamen’s 
Union on the alleged ground that members 
of this Union were being discriminated against 
contrary to an undertaking given by the 
owners of these boats in Toronto on April 17, 
1938, which had settled strikes which had 
occurred on certain ships at that time. On 
June 4 three members of the crew of the 
ss. Red Cloud had been discharged at Mont- 
real, allegedly because of their union affilia- 
tion, and the following day the crews of these 
two ships were removed, allegedly by force, 
while the Damia was in the locks at Cornwall 
and the Red Cloud waiting to enter. Steps 
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were taken by the Department of Transport 
to permit traffic to proceed, and as a result 
of negotiations carried on by the concillation 
branch of the Department of Labour it was 
agreed that the Minister of Labour should 
institute an investigation into the allegations 
made. Mr. E. McG. Quirk, Eastern Repre- 
sentative of the Department of Labour at 
‘Montreal, was appointed a Commissioner for 
this purpose. The agreement provided, on 
the part of the Companies involved, namely, 
the Mohawk Navigation Company, Limited, 
the Inland Lines, Limited, and the North 
American Transports, Limited, for the rein- 
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statement of the three members of the crew 
of the ss. Red Cloud should the investigation 
show that they had been wrongfully dis- 
charged, that no discrimination would be 
shown against union members, and for the 
rectification, so far as might be possible, of 
any injustices done to members of the crews. 
The Canadian Seamen’s Union, on its part, 
agreed that officials and members of the 
Union would not discriminate against the 
ships of these Companies and would not in- 
timidate or coerce any members of the ships’ 
crews who were members of some other union 
or of no union. 


Mothers’ Allowances and Child Welfare in Nova Scotia 
and Saskatchewan 


Nova Scotia 


The eighth annual report of the Director 
administering The Mothers’ Allowances Act 
of Nova Scotia summarizes the activities and 
expenditures under that legislation during the 
fiscal year ending November 30, 1937, and also 
contains a statement of an estimate of the 
amount required for the operation of the 
Act during the ensuing year. 


The total amount paid in Mothers’ Allow- 
ances during the period reviewed by the re- 
port was $389,211.92, this amount being paid 
to 1,260 families with 3,682 dependent children 
under sixteen years of age. Compared with 
the six previous years, the record indicates 
successive increases both in families assisted 
and allowances paid in the year previous, 
there being $363,981 expended in assisting 
1,222 families with 3,630 dependants. The 
average monthly amount paid to each family 
has also increased from $2869 in the fiscal 
year 1935-36 to $29.61 in the year reviewed 
by the present report. The Director attrib- 
uted this increase to the increased cost of 
living. 

(Commenting on the increasing number 
of beneficiaries the Director’s report states 
that: “There is undoubtedly a growing ten- 
dency on the part of all widows left with 
young children to apply for assistance under 
the Mothers’ Allowances Act. It seems to be 
taken for granted by almost every one that 
widows, simply because they are widows, are 
entitled to this public assistance.” 

The statistical tables included in the re- 
port show that the total number of appli- 
cants during the year under review was 268, 
of whom 75 were found to be ineligible for 
allowance, while 193 were approved. These 
193 new beneficiaries had 630 children, the 
average number of dependent children per 
family being 3-26. The number of children 


over 16 years of age in the new families was. 
467, their total reported monthly earnings 
being $1,843.60 of which $424.80 was con- 
tributed towards the support of their families, 


Saskatchewan 


According to the annual report of the Sas-. 
katchewan Bureau of Child Protection for 
the fiscal year 1936-87, there were 2,067 
widows being assisted by the Mothers’ Allow- 
ance Branch during April, 1937, the cost of 
allowances being $40,584. The total cost for 
the fiscal year was $484,068. The average paid 
by way of allowance was $13.63, and 7,768 
children under sixteen years of age received 
an average allowance of $5.20. 

The report also outlines some of the diffi- 
culties encountered in administering the 
mothers’ allowances section of the Child Wel- 
fare Act. 

Other features of the report include particu- 
lars of the work of provincial Children’s Aid 
Societies. 


Report en Workmen’s Compensation in 
Great Britain 
The Home Office (Great Britain) has pub- 
lished a report by the Departmental Com- 
mittee on certain questions arising under. 
Workmen’s Compensation Acts. 


Part I of the report deals comprehensively 
with miner’s nystagmus—its causes, incidence, 
possibility of elimination, effects of existing 
procedure, etc—and concludes with a series. 
of recommendations. 

Part II reviews general medical procedure 
in regard to claims for compensation. 


Part III deals with the question of agree- 
ments for lump sum settlement. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING JUNE, 1938 


HE following table shows the number of 

disputes, workers involved and time loss 
for June, 1938, as compared with the previous 
month and the same month a year ago. 





Number | Number of |Timelossin 

Date of disputes | employees | man work- 
involved ing days 
Sime Ose 5 «sens i 19 2,366 12,216 
PNA VELOSO Soe ie oes 15 2,054 1727 
JONSON ALISTER eee sl 41 (08 60,322 


*Preliminary figures. 


The record of the Department includes lockouts as 
well as strikes, but a lockout, or an industrial condi- 
tion which is undoubtedly a lockout, is rarely encountered, 
In the statistical table, therefore, strikes and Jockouts 
are recorded together. "A strike or lockout, included as 
such in the records of the Department, is a cessation 
of work involving six or more employees and lasting at 
least one working day. Disputes of less than one day’s 
duration and disputes involving less than six employees, 
are not included in the published record unless ten days 
or more time loss is caused, but a separate record of 
such disputes is maintained in the Department, and the 
figures are given in the annual review. Each month, 
however, any such disputes reported are mentioned in 
this article as “minor disputes.” 

The records include all strikes and lockouts which 
come to the knowledge of the Department, and the 
methods taken to secure information preclude the 
probability of omissions of disputes of importance. 
Information as to a dispute involving a small number 
of employees, or for a short period of time, is frequently 
not received until some time after its commencement. 


The number of disputes, as well as the 
number of workers involved and the time 
loss, in June was slightly higher than in May 
but very much lower than in June, 1987, and 
none of the disputes caused very great time 
loss. The principal disputes were strikes of 
sawmill workers at Fort Frances, Ont., and 
at Timmins, Ont., shoe factory workers at 
Galt, Ont., hosiery workers at Hamilton, Ont., 
and lime plant workers at Blubber Bay, B.C. 
In May most of the time loss was due to the 
strike of sawmill workers at Fort Frances and 
a strike of silk factory workers at Louiseville, 
P.Q. In June, 1937, the principal disputes in- 
volved coal miners at Stellarton, N.S., gold 
miners in the Cariboo District, B.C., and 
tannery employees at Toronto, Ont. 

Three disputes, involving 589 workers, were 
carried over from May, and sixteen disputes 
commenced during June. Of these nineteen 
disputes, fourteen were terminated during the 
month, four resulting in favour of the em- 
ployers concerned, five in favour of the workers 
involved, with compromise settlements in five 
cases. At the end of June, therefore, there 
were five disputes recorded as strikes or lock- 
outs, namely: bakery employees, Hamilton, 
Ont., shoe factory workers, Galt, Ont., hosiery 
fantory workers, Hamilton, Ont., lime plant 
workers, Blubber Bay, BSC., and restaurant 
employees, Toronto, Ont. 


The record does not include minor disputes 
such as are defined in a previous paragraph, 
nor does it include disputes as to which in- 
formation has been received indicating that 
employment conditions are no longer affected 
but which the unions concerned have not de- 
clared terminated. Information is available 
as to eight such disputes, namely: motion pic- 
ture projectionists, Toronto, Ont., July 11, 
1932, two employers; coastwise longshoremen, 
Vancouver, B.C., November 23, 1936, one em- 
ployer; meat packing employees, Vancouver, 
B.C., December 29, 1936, one employer; bever- 
age dispensers, Toronto, Ont., March 4, 1987, 
one employer; dairy employees, Toronto, Ont., 
September 17, 1937, one employer; cotton 
dress factory workers, Montreal, P.Q., Novem- 
ber 25, 1937, one employer; dress factory 
workers (cutters), Toronto, Ont., January 21, 
1938, three employers; and shoe factory work- 
ers, Perth, Ont., January 6, 1938. This last 
dispute was reported in the Lasour Gazerre for 
March, 1988, as terminated on February 5 
but is now reported by the union not to have 
been settled or declared off. 

The disputes involving dress cutters em- 
ployed by one firm in Toronto, Ont., com- 
menced January 26, 1938, and carried in the 
above list for some time, is reported by the 
union to have been called off on June 13 and 
has consequently been removed from the list. 
The disputes involving fur factory workers in 
Toronto, commencing in one establishment on 
March 4, 1938, and in another on March 17, 
1938, are reported by the union to have 
terminated on June 20 and June 16 respect- 
ively and have also been removed from the 
above list. 

Disputes involving men on unemployment 
relief work who are not paid wages but receive 
subsistence or allowances for which work is 
performed or may be required are not included 
in the record, no relation of employer pac 
employees being involved. 

A dispute involving thirty-five workers in 
one mine at Reserve, N.S., for one day, June 7, 
has been reported but apparently there was no 
time loss as the mine could not be operated 
that day owing to a fall of rock. It was 
stated that the mine is to be closed, being 
worked out and no longer safe, and certain 
employees were laid off. A settlement was 
reached between the management and the 
mine committee. 

A cessation of work in one mine at Glace 
Bay, NS., on June 7 has been reported owing 
to the failure of the union committee and the 
management to agree on a local contract for a 
colliery, being an old mine reopened andi to 
be operated electrically. The management 
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shut down the operations pending a settlement 
as to a local contract. The men in an adjoin- 
ing colliery refused to handle the coal from 
the new development until an agreement had 
been reached. 

When two sawmill operating companies at 
Port Alberni, B.C., laid off numbers of em- 
ployees on June 7, stating that owing to a 
falling off in demand for lumber the men were 
not needed, the International Woodworkers’ 
Association alleged that the men were locked 
out for union activity and applied to the 
British Columbia Minister of Labour for a 
Board under the provincial Conciliation and 
Arbitration Act. It was reported that the 
Minister stated that a Board would be estab- 
lished when an application in accordance with 
the terms of the Act was received on behalf 
of fifty-one per cent of the employees. 

A dispute between the Canadian Seamen’s 
Union and three shipping companies as to the 
employment of union members, arising out of 
the terms of settlement of a strike on the 
Great Lakes in April (Lasour GazetTs, May, 
1938, page 488), resulted in an interruption to 
trafic at Cornwall, Ont., on June 5. This 
dispute and arrangements for its settlement 
are outlined in the article on conciliation in 
this issue on page 736. 

The following paragraphs give particulars 
regarding certain disputes in addition to the 
information given in the tabular statement. 


Disputes in Progress Prior to June 


Sawmitt Workers, Fort FrANces, ONT.— 
Conciliation by an official of the Ontario De- 
partment of Labour resulted in a settlement 
on June 6 of this strike which commenced 
on April 15. The union had sought a renewal 
of the expiring agreement with an increase in 
wages but the employer proposed a decrease 
of seven per cent. The union then proposed 
to renew the agreement without change and, 
on this being refused, the men creased work. 
The agreement was renewed with wage reduc- 
tions for various classes of about two per cent, 
the change in the minimum rate being from 
43 cents per hour to 424 cents. 

SAWMILL Workers, TIMMINS, Ont.—As 
stated in the Lasour Gazerre for June, this 
strike for a new agreement with an increase 
in wages was settled on June 6. As a result 
of conciliation by the Ontario Department of 
Labour an increase of 10 cents per day was 
secured by the higher paid classes while the 
minimum rate was raised from $2.75 per day 
of ten hours to $3.25. 


Disputes Commencing During June 


Coan Miners, New Waterrorp, N.S.—Em- 
ployees in one mine ceased work for one day, 
June 7, when two surface employees were 


replaced by two underground workers. It 
was arranged that no underground employees 
would be given surface work when surface 
men were available and work was resumed. 


CroTtHiIna Factory Workers (Leatuer JAcK- 
ETS), WinNIPEG, Man.—Employees in one es 
tablishment ceased work from June 14 to June 
16 to secure recognition of the United Gar- 
ment Workers of America and were successful. 

SHor Factory Workers, Gait, Ont.—Em- 
ployees in one establishment ceased work on 
June 22 when the management refused to rein- 
state certain workers dismissed on refusing to 
operate certain machines. The strikers were 
members of the Canadian Shoe Workers’ Union 
and Allied Crafts. It appears that a new system 
of work and piece rate payment had been 
introduced and employees alleged that earn- 
ings would be reduced. The mayor brought 
about a meeting of the management with a 
committee of the employees on June 29 but 
a settlement was not reached. 


Hosiery Factory Workers, Hamiuton, On. 
—Employees in one establishment ceased work 
on June 1 when the management refused to 
sign an agreement as to wages. The dispute 
arose as a result of the introduction of the 
forty-eight hour week under an order of the 
Ontario. Industry and Labour Board (Lasour 
GaAzeTTE, March, 1938, page 292). As the hours 
in this establishment were fifty to sixty the 
management proposed certain wage increases 
and a production bonus system to compensate 
workers for any reduction in earnings. The 
employees were members of the Canadian 
Full Fashioned Hosiery Workers’ Union. affli- 
ated with the All-Canadian Congress of 
Labour and desired a written agreement with 
a committee of employees covering wage 
rates and working conditions. The employees 
stated that wages had been reduced steeply 
since 1929 and that a ten per cent increase 
was desired. The workers’ representatives on 
June 3 informed the Minister of Labour that 
the employees wished the dispute referred to 
a Board under the Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act and would resume work and 
accept the findings of the Board if the 
employer would also agree. The Department 
placed this proposal before the management, 
but it was not agreed to. The management 
met a committee of the strikers on June 6 
and June 8, but the employees refused to 
accept the terms offered. The Ontario De- 
partment of Labour was also asked to deal 
with the dispute. At the end of the month 
a settlement had not been reached. Early in 
July it was reported that the dispute had 
been terminated when a seven per cent 
increase in wages was given with other con- 
cessions. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING JUNE, 1938* 


| 
Number involved |Time loss 


ikea Crapo ——_—_—__—_—_———| inman Remarks 
and locality E . working 
stablish- 
ete Workers days 


(a) Strikes and Lockouts in progress prior to June, 1938. 
MANUFACTURING— 
Vegetable Foods— 
Bakery employees 

(bakers and helpers), 

Hamilton, Ont...... ee 1 4 100 |Commenced May 27, 1938; against reduction 
in wages and for renewal of union agree-- 
ment; unterminated. 

Miscellaneous Wood Pro- 


ducts— 
Sawmill workers, Fort ; ; 
FBrances; Ont?. 2626. 1 385 1,925 |Commenced April 15, 1938; against reduction. 


in wages and for renewal of agreement; 
terminated June 6, 1938; conciliation 
(provincial); compromise. 


Sawmill workers, Tim- 
Pee OU be eee hata 3 200 1,000 |Commenced May 31, 1938; for increased 
wages; terminated June 6, 1938; conciliation 
(provincial); compromise. 


(b) Strikes and Lockouts commencing during June, 1938. 


Minine, Etc.— 
Coal miners, New Water- 
ford Nee. pare tad 1 900 900 |Commenced June 7; against transfer of 
employees involving laying off of two 
workers; terminated June 7; negotiations; 
in favour of workers. 
MANUFACTURING— 
Fur, Leather, Etc.— 
Clothing factory workers 
(leather jackets), Win- 


niper jWian. 2. . Choe 1 14 28 |Commenced June 14; for union agreement; 
terminated June 15; negotiations; in favour 
of workers. 


Boots and Shoes— 
Shoe factory workers, 
Galt Ontce Aeriock is cen. 1 125 1,000 |Commenced June 22; against discharge of 
workers following introduction of new 
system; unterminated. 


Teatiles, Clothing, Etc.— 
Hosiery factory workers, 
Hamilton; Ont. seciciies 1 118 2,700 [Commenced June 1; for wage agreement and 
against bonus system; unterminated. 


Miscellaneous Wood Pro- 
ducts— 
Sawmill workers, Val 
D'Amour NiDeete. sk: 1 13 20 |Commenced June 3; for increased wages and 
reduced hours; terminated June 4; negotia- 
tions; in favour of employer. 
Non-Metallic Mineral Pro- 
ducts— 
Lime plant workers, 
Blubber Bay, B.C...... 1 111 2,500 |Commenced June 2; re application of Concilia- 
tion Board award; unterminated. 
Brick plant workers, Win- 
niped (Mans. 0. .cueae 1 58 58 |Commenced June 27; against discharge of 
workers alleged to be for union activity 
and for increased wages and recognition 
of union; terminated June 27; negotiations; 


compromise. 
Metal Products— 
Crane men (car plant), 
Trenton, INS. o nai ocd 1 33T 33 |Commenced June 8; for increased wages; 


terminated June 8; return of workers; in 
favour of employer. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING JUNE, 1938*—Concluded 


Number involved |Time loss 


Industry, occupation in man Remarks 
and locality Hetablish: sie ba 


ments 


(b) Strikes and Lockouts commencing during June, 1938—Concluded 
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Miscellaneous— 
Matting factory workers, 


Tenia, Ole cet corte 16 


— 


“CONSTRUCTION— 
Hiahway— 
Truck drivers, Charlotte 
town-Montague High- 
Wars Lene fe we 1 67 


“TRANSPORTATION AND PUBLIC 
UTILITIES— 
Other— 
Cold storage plant em- 
ployees, Winnipeg, Man. 


— 
— 
bo 


Cold storage plant em- 
ployees, Winnipeg, Man. 


fwd 


80 


"TRADE— 
Milk wagon drivers, Toron- 
SOR OL Mie. eee ome Fh 1 6 


Retail store employees, 
Wantouver; oC... 9 9 


SERVICE— 
Custom and Repair— 
Garage mechanics, Ot- 
tawayt Ontd’t... noiad 80 150 


Business and Personal— 
Restaurant employees, 
EOTONAG MORE wok aku 


ww 
fan) 
cr 


120 |Commenced June 14; for increase in wages 
and union recognition; terminated June 22; 
negotiations and conciliation (provincial); 
in favour of workers. 


200 |Commenced June 8; for payment by tonnage 
instead of by hour; terminated June 10; 
negotiations; in favour of workers. 


72 |Commenced June 17; re seniority; terminated 
June 23; negotiations; in favour of employer. 


80 |Commenced June 21; against discharge of 
workers and for wage increases; terminated 
June 21; negotiations; workers reinstated; 
compromise. 


6 |Commenced June 11; against changes in condi- 
tions under new management; terminated 
June 11; replacement of workers; in favour 
of employer. 


54 |Allezged lockout of union employees; com- 
menced June 13; terminated June 18; nego- 
tiations; union agreement secured; in 
favour of workers. 


450 |Commenced June 6; for union agreement with 
increased wages and reduced hours; ter- 
minated June 8; conciliation (provincial); 
compromise. 


970 |Commenced June 15; discharge of workers 
alleged to be for union activity; unter- 
minated. 





*In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred and the date of 
termination is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 


7900 workers indirectly affected. 


Sawmitt Workers, Vat D’Amour, N.B— 
The refusal of the demand of the workers 
in one establishment, members of the New 
Brunswick Farmer-Labor Union, for an in- 
crease in wages and reduction in hours from 
ten per day to nine, was followed by the 
closing of the plant on June 3 at noon. On 
the following day as a result of negotiations 


with the union the workers agreed to resume 
work. It was also reported that wage rates 
were to be discussed later. 


Lime PitaAnt Workers, Biusper Bay, B.C.— 
A number of the employees in one establish- 
ment ceased work on June 2 demanding the 
reinstatement of union employees, not em- 
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ployed since a strike from March 7 to March 
11, 19388 (Lasour GazetTts, April, 1938, pp. 381 
and 382). This dispute had been referred to a 
Board under the Industrial Conciliation and 
Arbitration Act and the employing company 
agreed to accept the award of the Board. 
Those employees who were members of the 
International Woodworkers’ Association, Brit- 
ish Columbia Coast District Council, disputed 
the employer’s application of the award as 
to the reinstatement of certain union em- 
ployees and made certain other demands. 
The Board had recommended also that the 
employer and employees should agree to set 
up committees of union and non-union em- 
ployees and the union objected to this. The 
plant continued to operate with non-union 
workers and at the end of the month a settle- 
ment had not been reported. 


CranE Men (Car Piant), Trenton, N.S.— 
The crane operators and chasers in one es- 
tablishment ceased work on June 8, their 
demands for an increase in wages not having 
been accepted. The cessation made it neces- 
sary to close down the plant, affecting 900 
employees indirectly. The committee of the 
union, the Amalgamated Association of Iron, 
Steel and Tin Workers of America, had met 
the management and it was pointed out that 
wage increases had been given in 1937 and 
the contracts of the company were based on 
this scale. The stoppage by the crane men 
was pronounced an outlaw strike by the union 
executive which succeeded in getting them 
back to work on the next working day. 

On June 1 the same men had ceased work 
for two hours, making the same demands, 
which were taken up with the management 
by the union committee. 


Matting Facrory EMPLoyEEs, Toronro, 
Ont.—A number of employees in one estab- 
lishment producing mats, etc., from discarded 
automobile tires ceased work on June 14 fol- 
lowing the dismissal of five workers who had 
sought to have the employees organized as 
members of the United Rubber Workers of 
America to secure increases in wages. It was 
claimed that earnings were from $3 to $11 per 
week and averaged $5.30 for fifty hours. The 
union requested the intervention of the Min- 
ister of Labour, who advised taking up the 
matter with the Ontario authorities who had 
jurisdiction over wages and also instructed 
the Toronto representative of the Department 
to give any assistance possible in settling the 
dispute. On June 22 as a result of conciliation 
by the Ontario Department of Labour negotia- 
tions between the management and, the union 
resulted in the establishment of a minimum 
rate of $7.50 per week with increases to $10 


for most of the workers, improvements in 
working conditions and recognition of the 
union to deal with all disputes and grievances. 
The dismissed employees were to be rein- 
stated. 


Rerai Store EMpLoyess, VANcouveER, B.C.— 
Nine employees of one company operating 
several chain stores in Vancouver were dis- 
missed on June 13 on the grounds of unsatis- 
factory service. These men had joined the 
Retail Clerks’ International Protective Asso- 
ciation and as a result of negotiations between 
the union and the management most of them 
were reinstated on June 18 and an agreement 
with the union was made. 


GaRAGE EMPLOYEES, OTrawa, Ont.—A num- 
ber of workers in the larger garages ceased 
work on June 6 when the employers refused 
to negotiate agreements with the National 
Garage Workers’ Union. As a result of con- 
ciliation by the Ontario Department of La- 
bour it was arranged that the garage operators 
and representatives of the workers would be 
called together by the Department of Labour 
to draw up and agree upon a schedule of wage 
rates and hours of work to be submitted to 
the Ontario Minister of Labour for approval 
and extension to all garage employers and 
workers in the city by order-in-council under 
the Industrial Standards Act. Work was re- 
sumed on June 9. 


RESTAURANT WoRKERS, ToRONTO, ONT—A 
number of employees in three restaurants 
operated by one company ceased work on 
June 15 demanding reinstatement of five union 
workers. The management stated they had 
been laid off as a result of a revision in work- 
ing hours and that all employees were free 
to belong to a union. The Hotel and 
Restaurant Employees’ International Alliance 
requested conciliation by the Dominion and 
Provincial Departments of Labour but the 
management refused. At the end of the 
month a settlement had not been reported. 


An auditor to probe charges made by 
various United Mine Workers local unions 
in District 26 of alleged undue delay in pay- 
ment of compensation claims, will be appointed 
by Minister of Mines Michael Dwyer, accord- 
ing to a Canadian Press report. 

The investigation will be carried on to see 
if the charges made were correct and if so to 
discover where the responsibility for the 
alleged condition rested. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND 
OTHER COUNTRIES 


HE latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various coun- 
tries is given in the Lasour Gazette from 
month to month. The anual review contain- 
ing a table summarizing the principal statis- 
tics as to strikes and lockouts in Great Britain 
and other countries appeared on pages 272-278 
of the March issue. 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


The number of disputes beginning in May, 
1938, was 74, and 26 were still in progress 
from the previous month, making a_ total 
of 100 in progress during the period, involving 
26,800 workers with a resultant time loss of 
185,000 man working days. 

Of the 74 disputes beginning in May, 11 arose 
out of demands for advances in wages, 3 out 
of proposed wage reductions, and 15 on other 
wage questions; 5 on questions as to working 
hours; 22 on questions respecting the em- 
ployment of particular classes or persons; 9 
over questions respecting working conditions; 
and 9 on questions of trade union principle. 

During May final settlements were reached 
in 60 disputes. Of ithese 14 were settled in 
favour of the workers; 23 in favour of the 
employers; and 23 resulted in a compromise. 
In the case of 12 other disputes work was 
resumed pending negotiations. 

No settlement has yet ben reported of the 
strike of 2,600 coal miners at a colliery in 
Kent reported in the June issue of the 
Lasour GAZETTE, which began May 1 in pro- 
test against the dismissal of 226 fellow workers. 


Australia 


The number of disputes reported as being 
in progress during the fourth quarter of 1937 
was 74. The number of workers directly and 
indirectly involved was 18,548 with a resultant 
time loss of 123,423 man working days. The 
number of establishments which were involved 
was 103 and the estimated loss in wages was 
£117,452. 


Belgium 


The Ministry of Labour and Social Welfare 
has recently published a report dealing with 
strikes in Belgium during 1937 which records 
that there were 209 strikes in progress during 
1937. involving 81,544 workers and indirectly 
affecting 2,928. The resultant time loss is not 
reported. 

The analysis by causes shows that 107 
strikes involving 31,382 workers arose out of 


questions concerning wages, while 61 strikes 
involving 40,359 workers arose out of ques- 
tions concerning working hours. 

Strikes in the mining industry numbered 
110, involving 58,774 workers. The construc- 
tion. industry had 22 strikes, involving 4,882 
workers; the metal industry had 20 strikes 
involving 3,707 workers; the textile industry 
also had 20 strikes involving 2,685 workers, 
while there were 14 strikes in the transporta- 
tion industry involving 4,021 workers. While 
there were only 5 strikes in the quarrying 
industry, 5,142 workers were involved. 

Analyses of results show that the workers 
were successful in 98 strikes and unsuccessful 
in 56: 33 disputes ended in compromise. In 
the case of 20 so-called “strikes of protest,” 
lasting three days or less, the results are not 
given, nor are the results of two sympathetic 
strikes recorded. 


Netherlands 
The Central Statistical Bureau of the 
Netherlands has recently issued a _ report 


dealing with strikes in 1937 which shows that 
there were 95 strikes in progress (of which 
89 began during the year), involving 4,900 
workers and resulting in a time loss of 32,200 
man working days. 

The metallurgic industry suffered the great- 
est time loss—9,900 man days—followed by 
the building industry with 7,100, and trans- 
portation with 5,300 man working days. De- 
mands for wage increases caused two-thirds 
of these strikes. Of interest is the fact that 
one-quarter of the strikes were caused by 
demands for holidays with pay. One-third of 
all the strikes, irrespective of cause, concerned 
the refusal of employers to accept or apply 
a collective’ agreement. 

A little more than one-third of these dis- 
putes ended in compromise settlements, but 
these involved 71 per cent of the workers on 
strike. 

Jamaica 


Press despatches of June 11 report condi- 
tions practically normal again throughout 
Jamaica after a month of strikes and riots, 
particularly at sugar plantations, though some 
minor disputes were not yet terminated. The 
riots caused the loss of eleven lives, many 
persons were injured, and numerous arrests 
were made. The island was still being patrolled 
at points considered dangerous by soldiers 
and armed police. 

The longshoremen’s strike referred to in the 
Lasour Gazerre for June ended May 28, work 
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being resumed as the result of intervention 
by the Labour Conciliation Board. Those 
working on the wharves are to get 20 cents 
and those on board ship 22 cents per hour. 
The strikers had demanded 25 cents per hour 
as a minimum wage. 


British Guiana 


According to June press despatches more 
than 1,000 native workers employed by the 
largest sugar plantations in the country were 
on strike for higher wages. The situation was 
reported as growing more serious, telephone 
lines having been cut, bread vans _ looted, 
and a manager’s home raided. Additional 
police were rushed over roads blocked by 
hundreds of natives. No word has been re- 
ceived of a settlement except that the Labour 
Commissioner was proceeding to the locality 
to intervene in an endeavour to terminate 
the dispute between the estate owners and the 
labourers. 

Mexico 


_ A general strike unauthorized by the union 
leaders began June 11 throughout the state 
of Puebla in sympathy with workers of an 
important textile mill, on strike to enforce re- 
instatement of a group of workers laid off 
because of an alleged dearth of orders for 
the firm’s products. The general stoppage 
spread to many shops and factories after local 
power plants ceased to operate. No further 
information is available at present regarding 
this dispute. 

Preliminary estimates of strikes in April, 
1988, which, as the Bureau of Labour statistics 
points out, are based on “scattered information 
from newspapers and other sources and. are 
subject to revision as more definite reports 
are received” show 235 strikes as beginning 
during the month, which with 130 unter- 
minated at the end of March made a total 
of 3865 in progress during the month. The 
number of workers involved in these disputes 
was 77,000 and the resulting time loss was 
725,000 man working days. The comparable 
figures for March, 1938, show that there were 
326 strikes in progress involving 98,000 workers 
with a time loss of 895,000 man working days. 


United States 


On June 2, 1,400 truck drivers employed by 
35 bakeries in Pennsylvania ceased work 
demanding seniority rights, a closed union 
shop and union labels on all wrappers. The 
strike was called by the A. F. of L. Bakery 
Drivers’ Union. The dispute came to an end 
about June 11 when an offer of seniority 
rights only was accepted by the union. 

The National Maritime Union, affiliate of 
the C.1.0., called a so-called “sit down” strike 
of between 1,500 and 2,000 seamen on 30 to 


40 ships in New York harbour on June 2 as 
a protest against labour policies of rival A. 
F. of L. unions. At the request of the presi- 
dent of the American Steamship Owners’ Asso- 
ciation, that ships be permitted to sail, the 
strike was called off after being in effect 
nine hours, 

On June 22, at New Orleans, 800 C.1.0. 
truck workers stopped work on refusal of ten 
employers to confer with union leaders on 
wage and hour demands. Police raided union 
headquarters twice, arresting a total of 110 
persons on charges of obstructing all truck 
movements. The C.1.0. protested the mass 
arrests to the federal Justice Department, 
which promised protection if violation of civil 
rights was proven. On July 2 the truck drivers 
were joined by 600 taxi drivers for the same 
cause—refusal of employer to deal with union 
representative. 

The 1,600 performers and workers of 
Ringling Bros. Barnum and Bailey circus 
went on strike June 22, refusing to accept a 
25 per cent reduction in wages, claimed neces- 
sary to continue operations. The strike was 
ordered by the executive secretary of the 
American Federation of Actors. On June 26 
preparations got under way to move prema- 
turely to winter quarters in Florida following 
an agreement between the union and circus 
manager, which assured the employees con- 
tract wages until equipment was stored in 
Florida. 


Replies of Leecal Governments in India on 
Sickness Insurance 


Bulletin No. 63 of Indian Industries and 
Labour (Government of India, Department of 
Industries and Labour) deals with sickness 
insurance. As stated in the introduction, that 
portion of the Report of the Royal Commis- 
sion on Labour in India (LAsour GAZETTE, 
September, 1931, page 983) which discusses 
the provision for workers during sickness, is 
set out in the first six pages. The views of 
the Commission were carefully considered by 
the Government of India, in consultation with 
the Standing Advisory Committee of the 
Indian Legislature attached to the Industries 
and Labour Department, and Provincial Gov- 
ernments were addressed in a circular letter 
of April 30, 1935. They were asked to report 
on the feasibility of the statistical enquiry 
contemplated by the ‘Royal Commission, a 
matter on which the Government of India 
expressed grave doubts, and, alternatively, 
on the possibility of building on the actual 
experience gained in the operation of small 
experimental schemes. The replies of Local 
Governments and of selected associations are 
now published in this bulletin for information. 
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-WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION IN NOVA SCOTIA AND 
BRITISH COLUMBIA, 1937 


Reports of Provincial Workmen’s Compensation Boards 


HE reports for 1937 of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board of Nova Scotia and 


Nova 


The annual report of the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board of Nova Scotia for the 
calendar year 1937 again records an increase 
in the total number of all kinds of accidents 
as compared with the previous year. The total 
number of accidents of all kinds reported to 
the Board in 1937 was 12,404, compared with 
10,881 in 1936, an increase of 1,523. The total 
cost of all accidents for 1937 under Part I 
of the Act, as far as could be estimated at the 
time of publication of the report, was nearly 
$1,623,077, which amount is exclusive of ad- 
ministration expenses and cost of safety asso- 
clations. 

The provisional statement of income and 
expenditure for 1937 indicates that $115,608.43 
was paid for medical aid to all classes, com- 
pared with $104,813.06 expended on this ac- 
count in 19386. The sum of $9,678.29 was ex- 
pended on safety associations. Administration 
costs during 1937 amounted to $113,286.83 com- 
pared with $104,141.69 in 1936. 

For industries under Part I of the Act the 
total income for the year 1937, actual and 
estimated, amounted to $1,641,135.55, and the 
estimated expenditure for the same period was 
$1,746,042.12, showing a deficit for the year’s 
operations of $104,906.57. The gross surplus 
brought forward from previous years was 
$371,908.28, leaving a gross surplus at De- 
cember 31, 1937, of $267,001.71, less $174,000 
for bad and doubtful accounts, or a net 
surplus of $93,001.71. 

The 12,404 accidents reported to the Board 
for the year 1937 are classified as follows: 
fatal accidents, dependency established and 
compensation commenced, 46; fatal accidents 
burial expenses paid, no dependents, 7; fatal 
accidents reported, pending adjustment, 4; fatal 
accidents, claim non-compensable or disal- 
lowed, 3; accidents causing permanent partial 
disability, 218; accidents causing total dis- 
ability for seven days or over, 8,210; acci- 
dents where medical aid only was paid, 2,440; 
accidents pending adjustment, no payments, 
574; accidents not compensable, other than 
fatal, 902. 

During the year reviewed by the report, 
8,210 workmen injured and wholly disabled 
for seven days and upwards were paid com- 
pensation at the end of the year, the persons 
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of the Workmen’s Compensation Board of 
British Columbia, have recently: been received. 


Scotia 


receiving compensation for 1937 and previous 
years in the form of a monthly pension were 
as follows: widows, 638; children under six- 
teen, 693; dependent mothers, 60; dependent 
fathers, 17; other dependents, 12; and work- 
men disabled for life partially or wholly, 
1,146. 


The average rate of assessment levied on 
payrolls under Part I since the commencement 
of the Act has been $1.97 per hundred dollars 
of payroll, the rate varying from year to 
year. The average rate for 1936 was $2.47 
and the average rate for 1937 was $2.60. 


The provisional statement of income and 
expenditure by classes to December 31, 1937, 
shows that mining held first position in so 
far as revenue accrued from assessments and 
also disbursements was concerned. Total in- 
come (actual and estimated) for the year, from 
assessments on the mining industry was $833,- 
047.81, while the total expenditure for the 
industry was $825,334.12. Of this amount $137,- 
542.65 was for compensation paid other than 
pensions; $130,759.41 was transferred to reserves 
for pension awards, $465,904.99 was for com- 
pensation estimated outstanding, the balance 
being for this industry’s proportion for medical 
ald, safety associations and administration. 


Summary of Twenty-one Years’ Administra- 
tion.—During the twenty-one years from the 
beginning of 1917 to the end of 1937, acci- 
dents in the industries within the jurisdiction 
of the Board to the number of 161,272 were 
reported. During that time 1,702 workmen 
were fatally injured. 

The amount actually paid to workmen or 
their dependents and for medical aid during 
the twenty-one years period was $16,728,402.44, 
and the amount required at the end of 1937 
for the purpose of paying life and other pen- 
sions and compensation to disabled workmen 
and for medical aid was $8,450,557.53. 

The total compensation paid or payable to 
workmen and their dependents and for medical 
aid for the twenty-one years amounts to 
$25,178,959.97. The amount does not, however, 
represent the entire cost of the accidents for 
the twenty-one year period, as the adminis- 
tration expense and cost of safety associa- 
tions are not included. 
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There were 944 widows to whom pensions 
were awarded for life or until remarriage, 
2,151 children under sixteen years of age were 
awarded monthly pensions while under that 
age, dependent mothers and fathers to the 
number of 465 were awarded compensation; 
35 members of the family other than widows, 
children and parents, but who were wholly or 
partly dependent upon the earnings of deceased 
workmen at the time of their respective deaths, 
received benefits, and life pensions or lump 
sums were awarded to 5,685 workmen who 
were disabled, either wholly or partially. 

Prior to January 1, 1920, medical aid was 
not furnished to injured workmen except in 
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special cases. Since that date injured work- 
men have been entitled to free medical aid 
for thirty days from date of disability and 
during the eighteen years that have elapsed 
the cost for medical aid was $1,756,982.01. In 
the mining and iron and steel classes the 
greater portion of medical aid in connection 
with those classes is furnished under medical 
aid schemes and consequently is not furnished 
by the Board. 

The report also gives complete statistics 
for 1936 dealing with accidents by classes, 
months of occurrence of compensated accidents, 
time losses, average wage and age, nature of 
industries, causes of accidents, etc. 


British Columbia 


Continued improvement in employment and 
industrial conditions is indicated in the 
twenty-first annual report of the British 
Columbia Workmen’s Compensation Board. 
“Payrolls for 1937” the report states ‘“ based 
on estimates from employers are over 60 per 
cent higher than the pay-roll for 1933 or 
about 87 per cent of the peak year 1929.” 


The extent of industrial recovery is also 
indicated by the growth in the number of 
firms employing labour under the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act. Although 1,044 operators 
discontinued operations in 1937, the number 
of new firms recording operations was 1,121; 
one hundred and seventy other operators 
resumed business in 1937; and operators to the 
number of 96 who were not required to protect 
their workmen under the Act covered them 
optionally. The net increase in the number 
of firms in 1937 compared with 1936 was 283. 


Accidents and Clatms.— There was an 
increase in the number of accidents reported 
in 1937 as compared with the previous year. 
Accidents reported during each of the past 
ten years were as follows: 32,798 in 1928; 
36,750 in 1929; 33,285 in 1930; 25,877 in 1931; 
19,101 in 1932; 18,274 in 1933; 22,354 in 1934; 
26,280 in 1985; 29,677 in 1986; and 35,005 in 
1937. Fatal accidents for the same period 
were as follows: 251 in 1928; 253 in 1929; 
277 in 1930; 126 in 1931; 106 in 1932; 97 in 
1933; 116 in 1934; 146 in 1935; 168 in 1936; 
and 181 in 1937. Minor injuries which were 
treated with first aid only and which did not 
necessitate time-loss or medical attention are 
not included in the above figures. Claims 
disposed of in 1987, and in which time-loss 
compensation was paid, originated in the 
various kinds of industries as follows: Lumber 
industry, 46 per cent; general manufacturing 
and delivery classes, 11 per cent; metal-mining, 
11 per cent; construction 6 per cent; coal- 
mining, 5 per cent; navigation, 5 per cent; 


railroading groups, 4 per cent; and all other 
classes, 12 per cent. 

The fatal cases arose as follows: Lumber 
industry 44 per cent; metal-mining, 15 per 
cent; railroading groups, 13 per cent; con- 
struction work, 8 per cent; coal-mining, 6 per 
cent; general manufacturing and delivery 
classes, 3 per cent; and all other classes, 
11 per cent. 

The nationality given by injured workmen 
in their applications for compensation indicated 
that 67 per cent of those injured were of 
British or Canadian nationality and 48 per 
cent were shown as married. Two hundred 
and sixty-five women were amongst those 
injured. 


Summary of Twenty-one Years’ Administra- 
ttoon—As a result of accidents which have 
occurred during the past twenty-one years, 
there were filed under the Act 528,943 claims, 
or an average of 25,188 per year. Four 
thousand one hundred and thirty-six of those 
accidents proved fatal, an average of 197 per 
year. The pension list at the end of 1937 
with respect to those fatal accidents includes 
960 widows, 858 children, 119 dependent 
mothers, 30 dependent fathers, and 13 other 
dependents. 

During the past twenty-one years 12,452 
workmen met with accidents which resulted 
in permanent total or permanent partial 
disablement. One thousand nine hundred and 
eighty-seven of those workmen were in receipt 
of pensions at the end of the last calendar 
year. 

At the end of 1937 there was a total of 
3,967 pensioners on the pension list. In 
addition, there are at any one time throughout 
the year approximately 2,000 workmen in 
receipt of time-loss compensation for tempor- 
arily disabling injuries. The total number of 
pensioners and persons in receipt of time-loss 
compensation, and their dependents, is be- 
tween 12,000 and 15,000 persons. 
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Revenue and Disbursements—Revenue for 
1937 totalled $6,921,217.91 of which $5,316,937 
represented collections made during 1937 from 
the following sources: From employers, 
assessments and interest $3,767,262.42; from 
employers, medical aid, $476,449.42 from 
employers, silicosis $256,520.73; from workmen, 
medical aid dues, $280,709.50; from interest 
on investments, $465,370.73; from appreciation 
on investments sold $30,281.69; and transferred 
to Contingent Fund, $40,342.51. 


Disbursements made during 1937 included 
$1,544,775.83 in compensation to workmen; 
$684,115.66 for medical aid, that is physician’s 
fees, hospital expenses, drugs, etc. From the 
reserve account, $1,228,069.26 was paid in 
pensions during 1937; while $451,469.55 was 
invested for pensions and $216,468.94 was set 
aside as cash available for pensions. Silicosis 
pensions paid during 1937 amounted to 
$8,499.19. 


Accident Prevention—Referring to accident 
prevention activities the report states that: 
“Increased activity in the lumber industry 
brought with it an increase in the number of 
workmen meeting with fatal and permanently 
disabling accidents in that industry. However, 
it is worthy of note that in the last decade 
there has been a marked decrease in the 
number of fatal accidents in the logging 
industry per unit of log cut. Two full-time 
safety inspectors devote their attention to 
checking equipment and working-places in the 
lumber industry. Eight inspectors employed 
under the ‘Boiler Inspection Act’ check the 
machinery in each plant visited and give 
written instructions for improving safety 
conditions where necessary. Four inspectors 
appointed under the ‘Electrical Energy 
Inspection Act’ devote themselves to safety 
in their particular field. One full-time inspector 
is employed to curtail the hazards in building 
construction. In addition to the foregoing, two 
factory inspectors are engaged in inspection and 
safety-work in certain factories and in connec- 
tion with freight and passenger elevators....... 


“The human element continues to be so 
large a factor in the solution of the accident 
problem in industry that a continuous pro- 
gram of education in safety was carried out. 
This was done through accident-prevention 
committees working in co-operation with the 
management and with our safety inspectors, 
and through addresses by Board members and 
inspectors.” 


Stlicosis—Referring to the amendments to 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act and to the 
Metalliferous Mines Regulation Act passed 
in November 1936 respecting silicosis it is re- 
ported that: “X-ray examinations of the chest 
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were carried out with respect to 5,486 work- 
men employed in the metalliferous-mining 
industry and exposed to dust containing silica. 
Of that number, 212 were found to have 
silicosis at various stages of development. In 
the majority of cases the silicosis was not of 
a disabling nature. In ninety-nine cases the 
chest condition due to silicosis or tuberculosis 
was such that further exposure to mine-dust 
was deemed inadvisable. In twenty-three cases 
it was found that the workmen became dis- 
abled since January 1, 1936, by silicosis within 
the scope of the Act and were entitled to com- 
pensation. Two cases proved fatal during the 
year. Ten claims were incomplete as to proofs 
at the end of the year. 


“An important result of the silicosis legisla- 
tion has been the detection of tubercular in- 
fections amongst workmen. This precludes 
such workmen from work underground which 
would expose their fellow-workmen to the 
dangers of infection and themselves to the 
danger of silicosis. 

“To further the curtailment of uncomp- 
licated silicosis and silicosis complicated with 
tuberculosis, a mining engineer with special 
training in dust-control and ventilation was 
secured to make an examination of dust con- 
ditions in the metalliferous mines of the 
Province and correct where possible the ventila- 
tion. As a result of his investigations it is 
believed that there will be a reduction in 
chest-diseases amongst metal miners in the 
Province.” 


Tabular statistics are also given in the 
report showing industries in which accidents 
occur, workmen’s wage loss, average length 
of disability, average daily wage at the time 
of accident, sex, conjugal state, etc. 





Loans made under the Dominion Housing 
Act reached a new high in June, the Depart- 
ment of Finance announced recently. Pro- 
viding housing for 590 families, the loans 
amounted to $2,096,713, compared with $913,- 
127 loaned to 227 families in June last year. 

Since the Fall of 1935 $19,400,000 had been 
loaned to 4,889 families under the Act, the 
Dominion Government participating to the 
extent of 25 per cent and the banks and lend- 
ing organizations loaning the rest. The aver- 
age loan was $4,019. 

The number of loans made in each prov- 
ince in June with the amounts follow: On- 
tario, 1,308, $9,181,991; British Columbia, 640, 
$2,506,893; Quebec, 608, $5,239,315; Nova 
Scotia, 358, $1,572,983; New Brunswick, 84, 
$378,967; Manitoba, 75, $504,734; Prince Ed- 
ward Island, 10, $54,034; Saskatchewan, 2, 
$8,200; Alberta none. 
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LABOUR LEGISLATION IN NOVA SCOTIA IN 19338 


HE Nova Scotia Legislature, during its 
session from March 1 to April 14, 1938, 
revised and consolidated the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act and made amendments in 
the statutes concerning coal mines, old age 
pensions, teachers’ pensions and credit unions. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


The Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1938, 
is chiefly a consolidation of the law but cer- 
tain amendments are made. Formerly, com- 
pensation was not paid for an injury disabling 
a workman for only seven days but it is now 
provided that where a permanent partial 
disability results from an accident the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board may pay com- 
pensation even if the workman is not disabled 
for seven days from earning full wages at his 
former Job. The amount is in the discretion 
of the Board. The Board is not to pay any 
account for medical aid for injuries received 
after the enactment of the Act unless the 
application for payment is made within a 
year. Travelling salesmen are now within the 
scope of Part I of the Act. 

New conditions are laid down for deter- 
mining the average earnings on which com- 
pensation for disability is based. In 1937, the 
maximum earnings that could be reckoned 
was raised from $1,200 to $1,500, the increase 
taking effect on January 1, 1938. It is now 
stipulated that where, owing to the short 
period of employment by the employer or the 
casual nature of the employment or the 
terms of it, it is impracticable to compute the 
rate of remuneration, regard may be had to 
the average weekly or monthly amount which, 
during the previous twelve months, was earned 
by a workman engaged in the same class of 
work for the same employer or for another 
employer in the same locality. Where an 
employee works for two different employers, 
his average earnings are computed on the basis 
of what he would probably have been earn- 
ing if he had worked solely for the employer 
for whom he was working at the time of the 
accident. “Employment by the same em- 
ployer” is defined to mean employment by 
the same employer in the grade in which the 
workman was employed at the time of the 
accident uninterrupted by absence from work 
due to illness or any other unavoidable cause. 
Where the employer was accustomed to pay 
the workman a sum covering any special 
expenses, this amount is not to be reckoned 
as part of the employee’s earnings at the 
time of the accident. Finally, it is provided 
that in any case where it seems more equitable 


the Board may award compensation on the 
basis of the workman’s earnings at the time 
of the accident. 

The power of the Board to estimate the 
amount of the pay-roll of any employer who 
refuses or neglects to submit a pay-roll state- 
ment to the Board for assessment purposes is 
extended to apply to cases where an employee 
of an incorporated company receives the whole 
or part of his salary in the form of profit on 
shares held by him in the company and the 
pay-roll statement does not include what the 
Board considers to be a reasonable sum for 
the earnings of such employee. The Board 
may make such addition to the actual pay- 
roll as it deems just and reasonable to repre- 
sent the earnings of such employee. 


Coal Mines 


The Coal Mines Regulation Act was 
amended to ensure a greater degree of safety. 
It is also provided that any person holding a 
certificate of competency as manager, under- 
ground manager or overman under the Act 
is entitled to be considered as the holder of a 
certificate of all positions junior to that of 
the certificate held and not only of a mine 
examiner as formerly provided. 

Safety provisions include the regulation of 
the use of electrically driven machines for 
coal cutting, boring, loading or conveying. 
No such machine may be operated when the 
methane (fire damp) content in the general 
body of the ventilating current passing the 
motor exceeds 14 per cent. Every fire or 
flame whether caused by spontaneous com- 
bustion, flamed shot, electrical short circuit 
or other cause, must be reported to the official . 
in charge and no repairs may be instituted 
without authority from the mine manager. 
A full report of the occurrence must be sub- 
mitted by the manager in writing to the deputy 
inspector. 

In using explosives the Act requires that 
before any shot is fired all mining must be 
removed and sufficient time allowed for the 
dust to settle. An amendment permits the 
Inspector of Mines to make exceptions to this 
rule. Multiple firings are now permitted where 
@ mining or shearing cut separates adjacent 
shots, whereas formerly all shots had to be 
single except in rock tunnels and _ shaft 
sinking. 

The maximum amount of combustible mat- 
ter permitted in the dust mixture in any mine 
where the floor, roof and sides are not treated 
with water or are not naturally wet and which, 
on the recommendation of the deputy in- 
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spector, must be treated with incombustible 
dust has been reduced from 50 per cent to 
385- per cent. Additional methods are laid 
down for testing the amount of combustible 
matter in the dust mixture where carbonates 
are present. 

The section requiring a prosecution against 
any owner, agent, manager, overman or mine 
examiner to be instituted only by the inspector 
or with the consent in writing of the Minister 
or by some appointee of the Minister or by 
some person employed in the mine concerned 
has been amended to extend it to prosecution 
of any person and to give to the Minister, 
instead of the inspector, the sole right to 
prosecute or permit the prosecution of any 
person who, without a manager’s certificate, 
directs or controls or interferes in any way 
with the operations of a mine. 


Old Age Pensions 


An Act of 1934 respecting regulations made 
under the Nova Scotia Old Age Pensions Act 
validated the regulations made by order in 
council on November 25, 1983. An amend- 
ment of 1938, which is to be construed as if 
enacted immediately after the 1934 statute, 
enables the Governor in Council to repeal any 
of these regulations or to make amendments, 
not inconsistent with the Old Age Pensions 
Act, which are deemed expedient to carry out 
the provisions of the Act or of any agree- 
ment between the Federal and Provincial 
Governments under the Old Age Pensions Act. 


Teachers’ Pensions 


An amendment in the Nova Scotia Teachers’ 
Pension Act, 1928, provides that any teacher 
who has reached the age of 50 years but who 
has not taught for at least twenty years may 
give notice that he does not wish to qualify 
for the pension payable after 30 or 35 years’ 
service and thereafter the 8 per cent deduction 
for superannuation shall not be made from 
the annual amount due him as long as he 
teaches. 

Credit Unions 


An amendment in the Credit Union Socie- 
ties Act made retroactive to November 15, 
1932, the day following the coming into force 
of the Act, enables a credit union to become 
a member of the Nova Scotia Credit Union 
League and to invest up to 25 per cent of its 
capital in the deposit receipts of the league as 
well as in the paid up shares of building and 
loan associations, other credit unions and 
legal investments authorized by law for trust 
funds in Nova Scotia. 


Miscellaneous 


The Embalmers’ and Funeral Directors’ Act 
enables the board which grants licences to 
make regulations for a system of apprentice- 
ship in the practice of embalming. 

An Act relating to Contracts for the Pur- 
chase of Goods upon an Instalment Payment 
Plan requires every dealer in the province 
who sells or hires any goods or merchandise 
under a conditional sale to be licensed by 
the Attorney General. Provision is made for 
cancelling licences, for annual returns to the 
Minister and for the appointment of in- 
spectors. 

Bills Not Passed 


A Bill to amend the Registered Barbers’ 
Act, 1937, which was not passed, would have 
authorized the Nova Scotia Barbers’ Associa- 
tion to establish minimum charges for service 
and minimum rates of wages for all employed 
barbers in the same manner as provided by 
the Industxial Standards ‘Acts in Ontario, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. The Industrial 
Standards Act in Nova Scotia applies only to 
the building trades in Halifax and Dartmouth. 
Minimum prices and wages under the Bill 
were only to be made obligatory upon obtain- 
ing the approval of a sufficient number of 
persons carrying on the business of a barber 
in Nova Scotia who were not members of 
the association. 

Another Bill which received only first read- 
ing would have enabled the City of Halifax 
to establish standards to which all houses 
would have to conform. The Bill provided 
that where owners were unable to pay for 
repairs to dwellings, the cost would be 
financed by the City Council by means of 
a loan to the owner, the interest not to exceed 
5 per cent and the city to have a first lien 
on the property. 





Group Purchase of Medical Care by Indus- 
trial Employees is the title of a report issued 
by the Industrial Relations Section, Depart- 
ment of Economics and Social Institutions, 
Princeton University. 

The report contains an analysis of a limited 
number of plans for the group purchase of 
medical care by industrial employees and is 
based on material collected by the Industrial 
Relations Section during the past two years. 
The report is divided into five main sections 
with a Foreword and Selected Bibliography. 
The main sections are entitled: The Problem 
of Medical Care; Developments in General 
Medical Care Within Industry; Attitude of 
Organized Medicine Toward Group Purchase 
Plans; Representative Plans for Group Pur- 
chase of Medical Care; and Summary and 
Conclusions. 
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RECENT REGULATIONS UNDER PROVINCIAL LEGISLATION 


EW regulations in Alberta fix minimum 

wage rates for boys delivering merchan- 
dise and prescribe the first aid appliances and 
equipment that must be maintained by em- 
ployers according to the size of their estab- 
lishments. In Ontario, the regulations govern- 
ing projectionists in moving picture theatres 
have been revised. 


Alberta Male Minimum Wage Act 


Two Orders of the Board of Industrial Rela- 
tions were approved by orders in council on 
April 22. Order 1B exempts from Order 1 
(Lasour Gazette, 1937, p. 1100) fixing mini- 
mum wages for all male employees in the 
province, with certain exceptions, boys under 
18 years of age engaged in delivery of mer- 
chandise from retail stores on foot or bicycle. 

By Order No. 1C, minimum rates are estab- 
lished for such boys. Those under 16 must 
be paid not less than $7.50 a week when 
engaged for a week or more, 17 cents an hour 
if hired by the day and 20 cents when hired 
by the hour. For those over 16 and under 
18 years of age, the minimum rate is $9.50 
per week when the employment is by the week 
or longer, 18 cents an hour if they are engaged 
by the day and 225 cents an hour if employ- 
ment is by the hour. No boy may be paid 
for less than four hours. 


Alberta Workmen’s Compensation Act 


The Workmen’s Compensation Board made 
new regulations concerning first aid appliances 
and services on June 20. Five classes of first- 
ald equipment are described and the em- 
ployers or officers in charge of workmen are 
required to provide the class specified for 
their establishments. 

Pocket first-aid kits as described in the 
regulations must be carried by all pit, fire, 
timber and driver bosses in underground 
mines, foremen engaged in logging or saw- 
mill operations, truck drivers transporting 
workmen and all other officials in charge of 
workmen at any point where it is inconvenient 
to secure first-aid treatment otherwise. 
Minimum first-aid kits and a stretcher must 
be provided where less than 10 workmen are 
employed or by every employer operating a 
railway, logging railway or tramway, on every 
train and at any place where there is a gang 
of less than 10 men or by every employer 
operating a tug-boat, fish-packer or other 
vessel with a crew of not more than 10 and 
making trips of not more than 24 hours’ 
duration. 


Standard first-aid kits must be carried by 
employers of from 10 to 50 workmen and 
placed in charge of some suitable person and 
be available to injured workmen during all 
working hours. Every employer of 15 or more 
workmen employed in a place five miles or 
more from a doctor or hospital must have at 
all times about such place of employment a 
person possessing a certificate in first-aid 
work. Medium first-aid kits must be pro- 
vided by employers of more than 50 and less 
than 100 workmen. Such kits are to be in 
charge of a person with a first-aid certificate 
whose services are available during all work- 
ing hours. 

Every employer of 50 or more workmen 
employed at a place more than five miles 
from the hospital and every employer of 100 
or more workmen at any place must have 
available means of transportation to convey 
injured workmen to the nearest place where 
medical attention and hospital accommoda- 
tion are available. He must provide at the 
place of employment an emergency first-aid 
room used for no other purpose in charge of 
a person with a first-aid certificate. A graduate 
nurse must be in charge of first-aid work 
where more than 200 workmen are employed. 

Employers are required to provide proper 
care and attention for injured workmen and 
where necessary, immediate transportation to 
the nearest doctor or hospital or both where 
appropriate treatment is available. Torridaire 
Hot Pads are required to be provided at all 
mines where the working face is more than 
one-half mile from the entrance to the mine. 
All the equipment specified is to be supplied 
at the expense of the employer. When any 
employer fails or neglects to supply such - 
appliances or service, the Board may instal 
them and charge the cost to the employer. 
For every contravention of the regulations, 
the assessment rate of the employer concerned 
is to be increased by one-half of one per cent 
in addition to any penalty or other liability 
to which he may be subject. 


Ontario Theatres and Cinematographs Act 


An order in council of June 15, 1938, 
approves new regulations under this Act. 
Two classes of projectionists are now provided 
for instead of four, qualified projectionists 
and apprentices. Every projection room must 
be in charge of a qualified projectionist and an 
apprentice may be employed to assist him. 

The earlier regulations required two Grade 
“A” projectionists where two or more projec- 
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tors were installed and where the seating 
capacity was 1,750 or more, with two men of 
the lower grades being allowed in smaller 
theatres. The new regulations stipulate that 
every theatre equipped with more than one 
projector must employ two qualified projec- 
tionists if it has a capacity of 1,000 or more 
_and if the capacity is less than 1,000, one man 
must be qualified and the second may be an 
apprentice. 

A qualified projectionist must be at least 21 
years of age and an apprentice not less than 
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18. The former must have served an appren- 
ticeship of not less than 12 months, have passed 
the third, second and first-class examinations 
and have undergone a practical test. Pro- 
vision is made for recognizing licences granted 
in another country or province. A qualified 
projectionist’s licence may be granted to a 
person who has not passed the first-class ex- 
amination but has the other qualifications and 
he may have charge of a projector for two 
years but no longer unless he has a special 
permit from the inspector. 


EMPLOYEES’ WELFARE PLANS OF CANADIAN COMPANIES 


ECENTLY there have been received 
particulars regarding employees’ wel- 

fare plans for a number of Canadian com- 
panies. The plans summarized below include 


those of the Maritime Telegraph and Tele-. 


phone Company, Limited; Canadian Johns- 
Manville Company; Dominion Foundries and 
Steel, Limited, and Canadian Industries 
Limited. 


The Maritime Telegraph and Telephone 
Company, Limited 


Bulletins detailing employees welfare plans 
of the Maritime Telegraph and Telephone 
Company Limited set forth: (1) Regulations 
and plan for employees’ disability benefits 
and death benefits; and (2) Regulations and 
plan for employees’ pensions. 


EIMPLOYEES PENSION FUND 


The object of the pension fund plan is 
stated to be for the purpose of paying definite 
pensions to its employees when they are 
retired from the service. According to the 
regulations under the plan, the company 
undertakes to establish and maintain a fund 
to be known as the “Employees’ Pension 
Fund” to be administered by Trustees free 
from the control of the company. 

The pension fund is made up of the capital 
sum now to the credit of the Employees’ 
Benefit Fund which was transferred with the 
consent of the Committee, and the Company 
agrees to contribute to the capital of the fund 
monthly a sum not to exceed three per 
centum (3 per cent) of the total payroll. 
It is also provided that the expenses of the 
trustees in administering the fund will be 
borne by the company. 

Pensions are payable to any male employee 
who has reached the age of 60 years and 
whose term of employment has been twenty 
or more years and any female employee who 
has reached the age of 55 years with a 


term of employment of twenty or more years. 
Employees may at their own request, or at 
the discretion of the Board, be retired from 
active service and granted a pension. 

Any employee whose term of employment 
has been thirty or more years or any male 
employee who has reached the age of 55 
years and whose term of employment has 
been twenty-five or more years or any female 
employee who has reached the age of fifty 
years and whose term of employment has been 
twenty-five or more years, may at the dis- 
cretion of the Trustees and with the approval 
of the Board be retired from active service 
and granted a pension. 

Provision is also made for the retirement 
on account of sickness (other than accidental 
injury) of employees with fifteen years service 
or more. 

The annual pension allowance for each em- 
ployee retired with a pension on account 
of age is computed as follows: “For each six 
months of his term of employment three- 
quarters of one per centum (3 of 1 ner cent) 
of his average annual pay during the ten 
years next preceding retirement; provided 
however that the Trustees may, at their dis- 
cretion, base such pension upon the average 
annual pay of the ten consecutive years of 
service during which the retired employee 
was paid the highest rate of wages.” 

It is stipulated that the minimum pension 
for male and female employees who have 
attained the retirement age shall be $360 per 
annum provided however, that “no pension 
shall exceed a sum equal to 80 per cent of 
the average annual pay as computed above.” 

In the case of employees retired on account 
of illness, a minimum pension of $240 per 
annum for male employees and $180 for 
female employees is provided. 

Provisions are also made in the plan for 
the suspension of pension; assignment; notice 
of qualification; and pension during period 
of disability benefits, etc. 
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EMPLOYEES BENEFIT FUND 


In addition to the pensions fund, the com- 
pany maintains an “Employees Benefit Fund” 
for the payment of definite amounts to its 
employees of two or more years’ standing 
when they are disabled by sickness, or to 
their dependent relatives (if any) in the event 
of death of employees from sickness or injury 


2 years’ employment, full pay 
3 ce 6é ce 
4. (74 ce “ee 
5 6é ce “ 
6 ce ce ce 
a 66 (79 6é 
8 ce &é ce 
9 ce <4 ce 
10 yearsand over “ ix 


(other than by accidental injury arising out 
of and in the course of employment). 

The Fund is administered by a committee 
of four members appointed by the Board of 
Directors of the Company. 


Sickness Disability Benefits—The regula- 
lations regarding sickness disability benefits 
provide for a graded scale as follows: 


4 weeks; half pay 9 weeks 
5 «&e (<9 TS “ee 
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“Full pay” and “half pay” is based “on the 
number of hours per week constituting the 
employee’s normal service under his contract of 
hiring, not including overtime, and shall be 
computed at the employee’s rate of pay at the 
time the disability began, provided, however, 
that the benefits shall at no time exceed the 
pay which the employee would receive based on 
his rate of pay and the general schedule of 
hours per week constituting a full week’s service 
at the time the disability began, and further 
provided, that if the employee’s compensation 
is ordinarily computed on other than a time 
basis, the employee’s average compensation 
(not including compensation for overtime) for 
so much of the preceding three months as he 
has been in the service of the Company, may be 
taken as determining the rate of pay, provided 
the rate thus computed is not less than the 
employee’s time rate. If any change in the 
rate of pay of an employee occurs during any 
period of disability, the benefits shall change 
accordingly. 

Sickness Disability Benefits begin on the 
eighth calendar day of absence on account of 
disability, “provided, however, that if an em- 
ployee has received Sickness Disability Benefits 
for any period and is again absent on account 
of sickness within two weeks after the ter- 
mination of such period, any benefits on account 
of such further sickness shall begin on the first 
day of absence instead of on the eighth day. 

“Successive periods of sickness disability 
shall be counted together as one period in com- 
puting the period during which the employee 
shall be entitled to benefits, except that any 
sickness occurring after an employee has been 
continuously engaged in the performance of 
a duty for thirteen weeks, shall be considered 
as a new sickness and not part of any dis- 
ability which preceded such period of thirteen 
weeks. 

Employees shall not be entitled to receive 
Sickness Disability Benefits for time for which 
any wages are paid them by the Company or 
while receiving compensation for accident from 
the Workmen’s Compensation Board. 


The regulations also stipulate certain con- 
ditions as regards notification, reporting, and 
treatment. 


Death Benefits—In event of the death of 
an employee resulting from sickness, death 


benefits are payable to the employee’s benefi- 
claries (provided the employee has been five 
or more years in employment) on the follow- 
ing scale: 


5 years’ employment, 6 months’ full pay 
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(No death benefit is to be calculated on a 
higher rate of pay than $2,000 per year). 

The death benefit is to be paid only to the 
wife (or husband) or dependent relatives. 
Subject to certain provisions, the benefit is 
paid in the following order: 

First: To the wife (or husband) of the 
employee. 

Second: If there be no wife (or husband) 
surviving, “then to such child or children of 
the employee, and such issue of any deceased 
child, as were dependent upon such deceased 
employee for their support at the time of 
his or her death, in equal shares, such issue 
of said deceased child, if any, to take equally 
among them the share said deceased child 
would have taken if living and dependent.” 

Third: If there be no children, then among 
such other dependent relitives if any. 

If there are no dependent relatives, the 
benefit “shall lapse and the amount thereof 
shall remain as part of the Employees’ Benefit 
Fund” after deducting necessary expenses 
incidental to the death of the employee. 


Non-Industrial Sickness and Accident Plan 
of Canadian Johns-Manville Company 


According to an announcement made 
recently by H. K. Sherry, vice-president in 
charge of operations, the hourly-paid em- 
ployees of the Canadian Johns-Manville 
Company Limited, Asbestos, P.Q. have been 
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offered additional insurance protection which 
will provide for weekly cash benefits in the 
event of sickness or accidents while off duty. 

Contributions to non-industrial sickness and 
accident insurance are graduated according to 
the employees’ hourly earnings and will 
range from 7 to 20 cents. Benefits under the 
scheme will be from $6 to $16 a week and are 
payable for periods up to 13 weeks. 

The company contributes to the plan by 
assuming the cost of all premiums in excess 
of the employees’ contributions. It is stated 
in the announcement that with this new 
arrangement hourly-paid workers of the com- 
pany who participate in the various welfare 
plans, will have complete life, health and 
accident protection both while at work and off 
duty. It was pointed out that the added 
benefits under non-industrial sickness and 
accident insurance were arranged in co- 
operation with an employees’ committee and 
“are in line with Company policy of assisting 
employees in protecting themselves and their 
families against pay-cheque stoppages caused 
by physical disability over which they have 
no control.” 


Empleyees’ Savings and _  Profit-Sharing 
Plan of Dominion Foundries and Steel, 
Limited 


According to an article appearing in the 
Dominion Foundries Illustrated News for 
May, Dominion Foundries and Steel, Limited 
has recently inaugurated an “Employees’ 
Savings and Profit Sharing Fund,” 100 per 
cent of the eligible employees having already 
joined. 

Employees who have three years continuous 
service to their credit are eligible, and as 
employees attain three years continuous ser- 
vice they also will be entitled to come under 
the scheme. 

It is explained that the “fund” is a trust 
fund which is and will remain the property 
of the employees and held in trust by an 
appointed trustee and managed by an Ad- 
visory Committee. It is to be built up in 
various ways—by employees’ contributions, 
by a share of the company’s profits, through 
investment, and through compounding interest. 


Contributions—Each participating employee 
contributes three or five per cent of his 
earnings to the “fund,” but in no case more 
than $150 per year. Contributions are credited 
to each employee and interest is to be added at 
regular interavls to such deposits. These 
savings are invested only in recognized trust 


fund securities or government bonds or 
annuities. 

The company contributes an amount equal 
to 10 per cent of its net earnings, but not 
more than four times the amount of the em- 
ployees’ savings. The company’s contribution 
is shared among members of the “fund” by 
crediting to their accounts. 


It is stated that “the problem of men already 
old in the service of the company will be 
taken care of by a special fund augmenting 
their savings and profits in the ‘fund.’ This 
is necessary for the first few years, but as 
time passes and the ‘fund’ grows, this condi- 
tion will automatically take care of itself.” 

Benefits under the Plan—The “Fund” pro- 
vides for life insurance for the period until 
an employees’ equity exceeds the amount of 
the policy. The cost of insurance is now paid 
from the company contribution, not by the 
“fund” members as previously. In this way, 
the employee gains the amount of the 
premium he has been paying in the past. 

The object of the “fund” is to obtain 
security for every company employee by pro- 
viding for old age and protection for the 


-employee’s wife and children, gradually re- 


placing insurance. 


Amendment to Welfare Plans of Canadian 
Industries Limited 


From time to time references have been 
made in the Lasour GaAzerTEe to the various 
welfare plans of Canadian Industries Limited 
(Lasour Gazerrs, August, 1936, pages 705-7 
and September, 1937, pages 987-8). 

Recently amended copies of the C.I.L. 
Vacation Plan for Pay-roll Employees and the 
Co-operative Savings Plan, have been re- 
ceived. The amended vacation plan extends 
the vacation period to two weeks after one 
year’s continuous service at April 30, and 
employees having six months’ such service 
become entitled to one week’s vacation. Under 
the plan as originally adopted in 1935, pay- 
roll employees were given one week’s vacation 
each year. The plan has been in effect each 
year since its adoption. 

Under the 1937-38 Co-operative Savings 
Plan there were admitted to participation on 
June 1, 1938, those employees who had com- 
pleted one year’s continuous service by that 
date and who were otherwise eligible, since 
such employees would have been eligible for 
a new Plan starting at that date if the current 
one had terminated after the accustomed 
twelve months, had been followed by another. 
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REPORT OF ONTARIO DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WELFARE FOR 
FISCAL YEAR 1936-37 


HE report of the Department of Public 
Welfare for Ontario covering the year 
April 1, 1986 to March 31, 1937, has recently 
been received. It reviews the activities of 
the department included among which are 
the administration of Old Age Pensions, 
Mothers’ Allowances, Children’s Aid, Veterans’ 
Welfare, Industrial and ‘Training Schools, 
Houses of Refuge and Orphanages. 


Old Age Penstons—According to the re- 
port made by the Old Age Pensions Commis- 
sion, $12,087,177.14 was distributed to old age 
pensioners, the municipalities paying 10 per 
cent, the province 15 per cent, and the Domin- 
ion Government 75 per cent. This sum was 
paid to 55,950 pensioners an increase of 1,910 
pensioners (exclusive of deaths, cancellations, 
etc.) during the period reviewed by the re- 
port. 

During the fiscal year the Commission dealt 
with 9,019 new applications for old age 
pensions, of which 8,166 were granted full or 
part pension and 853 refused. There were 
also 487 reinstatements and transfers, and 
6,743 cancellations through death or other 
causes leaving a net increase of 1,910 pension- 
ers over the previous year. The report also 
points out that “in 1929, when pensions were 
first granted, the peak load was estimated at 
approximately 23,000, and to-day the number 
stands at 55,950.” (More recent old age 
pensions statistics for the province were given 
in the June issue of the Lasour GAZETTE, page 
620). 


Mothers’ Allowances—The report records a 
steady increase in the number of applications 
for mothers’ allowances, although the increase 
was not as great as it was during the first 
year of the one-child family inclusion. New 
cases dealt with by the Mothers’ Allowances 
Commission numbered 2,408, of which 1,007 
were granted full or part allowance and 1,401 
refused. There were also 1,486 cancellations 
leaving a total of 11,420 beneficiaries in the 
province. 

The total amount paid out by way of 
allowances during the fiscal year 1936-37, 
was $4,582,524.61. The report of the Mothers’ 
Allowances Commission states that “Perhaps 
the most notable event of the year as it 
affects the municipalities is the action of the 
government in assuming the full costs of 
Mothers’ Allowances.” 


Child Welfare—The Children’s Aid Branch 
of the Department report that 19,769 children 
were dealt with in their protective work, it 
only being necessary to make 1,076 new com- 
mitments out of this total. 


The report states that: “The effectiveness 
of the strong protective program is evid- 
enced by the total of 10,701 children under 
direct care of the societies (not in their own 
homes). This figure represents a reduction 
from the 12,187 reported in the last annual 
report of the 10,701 children in direct care, 
5,420 were in free care (adoption, probation, 
wage homes, free homes). Of those in wage 
homes, 1,050 were definitely earning. In ad- 
dition, most of the 788 children listed under 
‘other societies’ wards’ were in free homes.” 

During the fiscal year, collections for the 
support of wards increased from $76,783.13 
for the year ending March 31, 1936, to $83,- 
521.00 for the year ending March 31, 1937. 

As usual, the report also reviews the 
activities of the various industrial and train- 
ing schools throughout the province and the 
Soldiers’ Aid Commission. 





Promotion of Industrial Employment in 


New Zealand 


The report of the Employment Division of 
the New Zealand Department of Labour cover- 
ing administrative activities during the period 
June, 1936, to August 28, 1937, has been re- 
ceived. It indicates that “there has been a 
large reduction in the volume of unemploy- 
ment since the end of 1935, 37,316 only re- 
maining on the registers in August, 1937.” Of 
these, it was estimated that less than 17,000 
are able-bodied and available for employment. 

In New Zealand the absorption of unem- 
ployed into industry proceeded in two. stages, 
and the report deals with these as follows:— 

“In the first stage, the able-bodied worker 
who is capable of and available for work, but . 
unemployed, must be kept physically fit, in- 
dustrially alert, and conscious of the desirabil- 
ity of employment for engagement in. indus- 
try when it becomes available. For this rea- 
son able-bodied unemployed men have been 
given work on expanded public works, both 
national and local-body, and, where necessary, 
the cost of such work in excess of its repro- 
ductive value met from the Employment Pro- 
motion Fund. The labour required, however, 
for such relief public work is, of necessity, 
frequently unskilled, while its productive 
value may be considerably less than it would 
be in other occupations. For that reason the 
second function of the employment ad- 
ministration is to find work for the jobless in 
private industry, and attention has been paid, 
and continues to be paid, to industrial-em- 
ployment possibilities in many industries— 
e.g., gold-mining, tobacco-growing, flax de- 
velopment, steel, and kauri-gum.” 
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THE REGULATION OF INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS IN SOUTH AFRICA 


HE Industrial Conciliation Act, 1937, of 
South Africa which came into effect on 
December 15, repeals an Act passed in 1924 
after a prolonged strike in the mining indus- 
_try. Prior to 1924, the Union of South Africa 
had made no statutory provision for the 
settlement of industrial disputes but in the 
Transvaal the Labour Disputes Act, largely 
similar to the Canadian Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act, had been in effect since 
1909. 

Machinery for establishing minimum wages 
for women and young persons through wages 
boards in certain trades had been set up under 
the Wage Act passed by the Union Parlia- 
ment in 1918. This system was replaced by 
the Wage Act, 1925, which provided “for the 
determination of conditions of labour and of 
wages” by a permanent Wage Board of three 
members, “divisions” of which, (also consisting 
of three members), might be appointed to en- 
quire into conditions in any particular indus- 
try or trade. The Wage Act was not in- 
tended to be applied where employers and 
workpeople were organized sufficiently to make 
use of the machinery provided by the Indus- 
trial Conciliation Act, 1924, but if they did 
not avail themselves of the latter Act, mini- 
mum conditions of employment could be pre- 
scribed by the Wage Board. 


In 1934, the Government appointed a Com- 
mission to enquire into the operation of the 
Wage Act, the Industrial Conciliation Act 
and the Apprenticeship Act. The first two 
statutes were revised in 1937 following the 
recommendation of the Industrial Legislation 
Commission (Lasour Gazerts, Vol. 35, 
December, 1935, p. 1115). The fundamental 
principles of the legislation remain unchanged. 
Employers and employed are to be en- 
couraged to organize for self-government; 
where this is not done, the state can deter- 
mine conditions and intervene to settle dis- 
putes. 


As regards the operation of the Industrial 
Conciliation Act, 1924, the Commission re- 
porting in 1935, stated: 


It can definitely be said that the principal 
object for which the Act was passed, that is, 
to bring about a better spirit between em- 
ployers and employees and in this way to 
minimize disturbances in industry, is being 
achieved. It cannot, however, be said that 
the best possible results are being obtained. This 
is due to a variety of causes, such as legal 
defects or limitations in the Act, deliberate 
antagonism on the part of individual employers 
and inadequate inspection. 

Generally, by both employers and employees, 
the Act is judged to be good in principle. Many 
would like to see amendments thereto, but 
there are but few who desire its repeal. 


The Official Year Book of South Africa, 
1937, contains the following: 

The Industrial Conciliation Act, which came 
into operation in April, 1924, is being extensi- 
vely used by industry, and the record of strikes 
and lock-outs since this Act came _ into 
operation has been greatly reduced. . 


*SUMMARY OF INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES, 1906 
TO 1936 


Aggregate 
Number of Duration 
Strikes Number of in 

Years beginning Workpeople Working 

each Year Involved Days 
1906-4910) 5. os, we 7 6 870 300,846 
TOWP=TONS Sees 24 43 442 266,801 
1OLG=19200 5, ey. 168 136,771 1,428,176 
1020-19250 ceeanmiets 46 40,799 1,462,734 
POQS= 1930 es es tere 47 19,684 23,151 
OSLER RS. 19 6,284 54,575 
1193 2. o ek veda retake ious 12 4,011 26 ,034 
TOSS ete te, cate 10 1,585 16,081 
AO SEAN ome ears 12 2,379 52,132 
HOS Dives ctbtz aa (< ussk 17 2,367 19,564 
1936 se 20 2,198 5,009 


The new Acts make identical provision 
concerning failure to observe wage orders or 
agreements, the payment of arrears of wages, 
victimization of employees, powers of in- 
spectors and the registration of employers. 
Every employer to whom an order, agreement 
or award applies must register with the De- 
partment of Labour and Social Welfare. 

The Industrial Conciliation Act of 1937 
retains the main principles of the Act of 
1924 but makes some important amendments 
more particularly to prevent evasions and en- 
sure adequate enforcement. The Act, like 
that of 1924, distinguishes between industries 
in which trade unions are organized and those 
which are unorganized and provides different 
machinery for the settlement of disputes in 
such industries. Organized industries may, by 
agreement, provide machinery for settling dis- 
putes and determining working conditions 
through industrial councils. Strikes and lock- 
outs are prohibited pending investigation or, 
if arbitration is resorted to by agreement for 
any cause dealt with in the award. In cer- 
tain essential services, they are illegal at any 
time. Trade unions and employers’ organi- 
zations are required to be registered and pro- 
vision is made to ensure freedom of asso- 
ciation. A collective agreement may be 
legalized as between the parties at their re- 
quest and may be made binding also on others 
in the industry under certain conditions. 
During the currency of such an agreement, 
there may be no strike or lockout because of 
any dispute concerning a matter covered by 
the agreement. 
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Industrial councils in organized industries 
were formed after the promulgation of the 
statute of 1924 and increased from two in 
1925 to /14 in 1926, 29 in 1928, 38 in 1930 and 
43 in 1931. For three years, there was a 
steady decline until 1934 when the councils 
numbered 32 but in 1935 when the Industrial 
Legislation Commission reported there were 
38. “Most of the important industries” have 
adopted the council system. Three councils 
were national in scope. Organization on a 
national basis is difficult, the Commission 
pointed out, in a country where the large 
centres of population are separated by long 
distances. 


Trade Unions and Employers’ Associations 


To facilitate its application to organized 
industries and to regulate trade unions and 
employers’ associations, the Act requires 
every trade union and employers’ association 
within three months of its formation, to 
apply to a government officer, styled the 
“industrial registrar,” for registration, furnish- 
ing three copies of its constitution and any 
further information which he may require. 
The Act of 1937 stipulates that if the registrar 
is satisfied that the organization is one 
primarily for the purpose of regulating re- 
lations between employers and employed or 
protecting or furthering the interests of the 
employers or employed, as the case may be, 
and that it has not been formed for the pur- 
pose of evading any law, he is to register it 
provided, however, that if he considers that 
an organization already registered is suffi- 
ciently representative of the whole of the 
interests in the area in respect of which it 
seeks registration or of any part of those 
interests, he is to refuse. to register it. The 
registrar may invite the union or employers’ 
organization which has been already registeréd 
to submit to him any objections it may 
have to the registration of any organization. 

As under the 1924 Act, every registered 
trade union or employers’ organization becomes 
a body corporate with the rights and liabilities 
of a corporation, but under the 1937 Act, no 
person, merely by reason of the fact that he 
is a member or officer of the organization, 
is liable for any of its obligations unless it is 
otherwise provided in the constitution of the 
organization. 

The Act prescribes certain matters which 
must be dealt with in the constitution of 
every registered trade union or employers’ 
organization and makes provision for altering 
the constitution and for the amalgamation 
and winding up of organizations. The secre- 
tary of every registered trade union or em- 
ployers’ organization must, within thirty days 


after receiving a written request from the 
registrar, furnish a statement showing the 
number of members, the number whose sub- 
scriptions are in arrears for more than three 
months or similar particulars in respect of 
any class or group of members. New powers 
are given to the registrar, or to any person 
delegated by him, for the purpose of investi- 
gating any alleged illegal actions or irregulari- 
ties on the part of trade unions or employers’ 
organizations or their officers. After making 
such enquiries, the registrar must report to 
the Minister, who may publish the whole 
or part of his report after submitting it to 
the organization concerned. 

Freedom of association and the protection 
of persons taking part in a strike or lockout 
are the subject of new sections of the Act. It 
is declared an offence for an employer to make 
it a condition of employment that any em- 
ployee shall not be or become a member of 
a trade union and proceedings in any court 
are prohibited against a trade union or em- 
ployers’ organization or against any member 
or officer of a union or organization for any 
wrongful act committed by the union or 
organization in furtherance of a strike or 
lockout but this exemption does ont apply 
to any criminal act or to any strike or lock- 
out which is illegal under the Act. 


Industrial Relations 


As stated above, in industries in which em- 
ployers and workpeople are organized, work- 
ing conditions are expected to be determined 
by collective agreements and disputes settled 
by joint industrial councils. In unorganized 
industries, orders made under the Wage Act 
may regulate wages and other conditions and 
differences may be composed by a conciliation 
board. A mediator may be appointed by the 
Government to assist either an industrial coun- 
cil or conciliation board in bringing about a 
settlement of a dispute. Provision is made 
for voluntary arbitration and for compulsory 
arbitration in connection with certain public 
utilities. 

It is interesting to note that the word “dis- 
pute” was not defined in the Act of 1924 and 
the Industrial Legislation Commission con- 
sidered that it was wiser not to attempt a 
definition since in some circumstances it might 
be found too circumscribed. 


Industrial Councils and Agreements 


Any registered employers’ organization or 
group of registered employers’ organizations, 
together with any registered trade union or 
group of registered trade unions, may form 
an industrial council but the Act of 1937 
stipulates that individual employers or groups 
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of employers may enter into an agreement 
with a trade union to form an _ industrial 
council only if the Minister approves and 
the Minister shall not approve if the groups 
of employers or individual employers con- 
cerned are eligible for membership in an 
employers’ organization which is a party to 
a council. 

An industrial council must be registered and 
the new Act provides that it shall thereupon 
have the full powers of a corporation and 
may require contributions to be made by the 
employers and employees in the industry to- 
wards its expenses. If a council applies for 
such assistance, the Minister may appoint 
some person, who may be a government officer, 
to act as secretary of the council. The Gov- 
ernment may also provide clerical help. In 
such case, the cost may be apportioned 
between the government and the council. 

Every industrial council is required to have 
its accounts audited annually and a state- 
ment transmitted to the registrar. Minutes 
of proceedings must be kept and a copy sub- 
mitted to the inspector appointed under the 
Act. Unless the constitution of a council 
stipulates to the contrary, a two-thirds 
majority of the members present at a meet- 
ing is required for any decision. 

The constitution of an industrial council 
must provide for the admission of additional 
employers or registered employers’ organi- 
zations or trade unions as parties to the 
council and must’ lay down the procedure 
to be followed in dealing with any dispute 
in the industry within the area which the 
council represents. It is the statutory duty 
of an industrial council to endeavour, by 
agreements or otherwise, to prevent disputes 
and to settle any that may arise between em- 
ployers or employers’ organizations and em- 
ployees or trade unions which are represented 
on the council and which have entered into 
an agreement concerning working conditions. 

The parties to an industrial council may 
make an agreement providing for minimum 
rates of wages for employees or any class of 
employees, the minimum average rate to be 
paid by any employer to his employees or 
any class of employees, the deductions which 
may be made from wages, the method of 
calculating minimum rates or minimum average 
rates, the time and manner of payment of 
wages, the payment for piece-work at a rate 
not less than that for a time worker of a 
similar class, the regulation of piece-work, the 
prohibition of work on premises or at places 
specified, the proportion of certain classes of 
employees that may be employed, the pro- 
hibition of employment below a specified age, 
the notices to be posted by employers, the 
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rates to be paid to persons given work by a 
contractor whether or not the contractor is an 
employer in the industry concerned, the 
exempting of any person from any provisions 
of an agreement and the conditions of such 
exemption, the establishment of pension, 
medical, unemployment, holiday, provident 
and other insurance funds and the levying on 
employers and employees of contributions for 
such funds, the prohibition of the payment 
of wages otherwise than in money, the pro- 
hibition and regulation of overtime work, the 
grading of employees according to principles 
set out in the agreement, the issue by an 
employer to any employee of a certificate 
stating the time during which the latter has 
been employed by him and any other particu- 
lars specified in the agreement, and, generally, 
any matter affecting or connected with the 
remuneration or other conditions of work of 
all employees or of any class of employees or 
as to any matter of mutual interest to em- 
ployers and employees. 

Among the matters which may be dealt with 
in agreements, the most important added by 
the Act of 1937 are the minimum average 
rate of wages for employees in any under- 
taking, industry or trade, piece-rates on the 
basis of time work and the regulation of pay- 
ment by contractors. 

If requested to do so by an industrial coun- 
cil, the Minister may declare, for a period 
fixed by him, an agreement to be binding 
on the employers or employers’ organizations 
and trade unions which entered into the agree- 
ment and on the employers and employees 
who are members of the organizations or 
unions. He may specify certain provisions 
of the agreement which are to be binding. 
Further, if a council requests the Minister to 
declare an agreement or any of its provisions 
binding upon the other employers and em- 
ployees engaged in the undertaking, industry 
or trade to which the agreement relates, the 


' Minister may, if he deems it expedient and 


if he considers that the parties to the agree- 
ment are sufficiently representative of the 
employers and employees in the industry, 
declare the agreement binding on all those in 
the industry including any contractors and sub- 
contractors. 

The period of time for which the agreement 
has been legalized and made applicable to all 
in the industry may be extended by the 
Minister, on request, provided he is satisfied 
that the parties are still sufficiently repre- 
sentative of the employers and employees in 
the undertaking, industry or trade in the dis- 
trict affected. 
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Conciliation Boards 


If a dispute arises in an industry for which 
no industrial council is registered, an appli- 
cation may be made by one party to the 
Minister for the establishment of a con- 
ciliation board and if the Minister considers 
that the applicant is sufficiently representative 
of the employers or employees, as the case 
may be, he must comply with the request but 
no conciliation board may be established if 
the dispute relates to the termination of the 
employment of an individual employee other 
than an employee engaged in a public utility 
service to which other sections of the Act 
apply, unless a matter of principle is involved. 
Nor may a board be established if the dispute 
has to do with the interpretation of the Act 
or any agreement or award made binding 
under the Act or with any other question 
of law. 

A new provision in the statute of 1937 gives 
the Minister power to take the initiative in 
establishing a board without waiting for 
application to be made if the dispute is one 
concerning the conditions of work or the con- 
tinued employment or dismissal of any per- 
son performing work connected with the 
supply of light, power, water or sanitary ser- 
vices, passenger transportation or the ex- 
tinguishing of fires, if, after a preliminary 
inquiry, he considers that the service is likely 
to be endangered if the dispute is not settled. 

As under the Act of 1924, a conciliation 
board is a bipartite body consisting of such 
number of persons as the Minister may de- 
termine, half appointed by the employees and 
half by the employers, but if within the period 
fixed by the Minister, which is not to be less 
than 14 days, or, if no time has been fixed, 
within not less than 30 days, an appoint- 
ment has not been made, the Minister may 
make the appointment. Provision is made 
for the appointment of alternates to each 
representative on the board. A person em- 
ployed by the Government of the Union or by 
a provincial government may not be a member 
of a conciliation board. No person who is not 
a member of a registered trade union or em- 
ployers’ organization may be appointed as a 
representative of such organization or as an 
alternate and no person, other than an officer 
of a registered trade union or employers’ 
organization, who is not an employee or em- 
ployer in the trade or industry concerned may 
be appointed to represent any employees who 
are not members of a registered trade union 
or any employers who are not members of an 
employers’ organization. In the application 
of this section, any member or officer of a 
registered trade union which is a party to 
the dispute is to be deemed to be an em- 
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ployee and any member or officer of a 
registered employers’ organization which is a 
party to the dispute and any person em- 
ployed as a manager or in any other super- 
visory capacity by an employer who is a party 
to the dispute is to be deemed to be an em- 
ployer. The Minister may authorize a de- 
parture from these provisions concerning the 
representation of parties to a dispute. 

A conciliation board, like an industrial 
council, has power to summon _ witnesses, 
compel the production of documents, etc. Its 
expenses are paid from the public funds. 
Formerly, a conciliation board was required 
to report to the Minister within fourteen days 
but the 1987 Act stipulates one month or such 
longer period as the Minister may fix. 

If the board is able to effect a settlement 
of the dispute, it may recommend that the 
agreement arrived at shall be made binding 
on the parties represented or on the parties 
and all other employers and employees in the 
undertaking, industry or trade. The Minister 
may accede to this request on the same con- 
ditions as apply to the legalization of an 
agreement made by an industrial council. 


Mediation 


If any industrial council or conciliation 
board finds itself unable to effect a settle- 
ment of a dispute it may apply to the 
Minister for the appointment of a mediator 
or the Minister may appoint a mediator on 
his own motion. Such person may attend 
and preside at the meetings of the council 
or board but is not entitled to vote. 


Voluntary Arbitration 


Except with respect to disputes between a 
local authority and its employees engaged in 
work connected with the essential services 
mentioned above or a dispute involving a 
registered trade union, the membership of 
which is, by its constitution, limited to em- 
ployees of one or more local authorities, an 
industrial council or conciliation board may 
decide to refer any dispute to arbitration. 
Since both parties to a dispute are represented 
on the industrial council or conciliation board, 
as the case may be, and arbitration is resorted 
to by agreement, the action is a voluntary one, 
but once the dispute has been submitted to 
arbitration, the decision or award of the 
arbitrator or arbitrators becomes binding on 
the employers and employees and the organi- 
zations which are parties to the dispute for a 
period to be fixed in the award but which is 
not to be less than six months or more than 
12 months. The date on which the award is 
to take effect is also to be fixed by the 
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arbitrators and it may be at an earlier or a 
later date whichever appears more equitable, 
but in no case may an award operate from an 
earlier date than that on which, in the 
opinion of the arbitrators, the dispute came 
into existence. 

Arbitration must be by a single arbitrator 
or by an even number of arbitrators. Where 
there are two or more arbitrators, an umpire 
must be appointed. The appointment of a 
single arbitrator or of an umpire is made on 
a majority vote of all the employers’ and em- 
ployees’ representatives on the industrial 
council or conciliation board. If more than 
one arbitrator is appointed, half the number 
must be appointed by the employees’ repre- 
sentatives and half by the employers’ repre- 
sentatives. Failure to appoint an arbitrator 
or umpire within 10 days after the decision 
to refer the dispute to arbitration, or within 
such longer period as a council or board, with 
the approval of the Minister, may determine, 
gives the Minister power to make the 
appointment. Assessors to act in an advisory 
capacity may be appointed by both sides. 
The decision of the majority of arbitrators 
is to be the decision of the arbitrators and if 
a majority is not agreed on any point, the 
umpire gives the decision. 

A new section gives to the parties to a dis- 
pute certain rights of representation. If the 
party is an individual, he may appear in 
person or be represented by any other indi- 
vidual who is a party to the dispute or by 
one or more members or officers of a trade 
union or employers’ organization which is a 
party to the dispute. If the party is a trade 
union or employers’ organization, it may be 
represented by one or more of its members or 
officers or by one or more members or officers 
of any other trade union or employers’ organi- 
zation which is a party to the dispute. If 
all the other parties consent, any party may 
be represented by legal counsel or by one 
or more members or officers of a trade union 
or employers’ organization which is not a 
party to the dispute. 

The costs of arbitration, whether it be 
voluntary or compulsory, are, in general, 
borne by the parties. Where there is an in- 
dustrial council, the expenses of arbitration 
are met from the funds of the council. 
Where a conciliation board was appointed, the 
employers and employees are respectively re- 
sponsible for the fees of the arbitrators 
appointed by them and the fee of a single 
arbitrator or umpire is paid by the two 
parties. Where an arbitrator or umpire, how- 


ever, 1s appointed by the Minister, he is paid. 


out of the Consolidated Revenue Fund. All 
other costs of arbitration are shared equally 
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by the two sides except that expenses incurred 
directly by one side must be paid by that 
side unless there is an agreement to the con- 
trary. 

Compulsory Arbitration 


As indicated above, special provisions apply 
to disputes involving such essential ser- 
vices aS the supply of light, power or water, 
sanitary services, passenger transportation and 
the extinguishing of fires. The system of 
compulsory arbitration in respect to these 
services is similar to that prescribed by the 
Act of 1924 as amended in 1933 and applies 
when any of these services are supplied by 
a local authority and, under certain con- 
ditions, when they are furnished by some 
person other than a local authority. 

Where either an industrial council or a 
conciliation board has failed to settle a dis- 
pute between a local authority and its em- 
ployees engaged in work connected with any 
of such services within a period of 30 days or 
such further period as the Minister may deter- 
mine or if, before the prescribed period ex- 
pires, a council or board is satisfied that it is 
unlikely to be able to settle such a dispute 
within the allotted time, it may so report 
to the Minister and in either case, the Act 
stipulates that the dispute must be referred 
to arbitration. If within 14 days after the 
prescribed period for settlement of the dis- 
pute or within 10 days after the council or 
board has satisfied itself that further delib- 
eration will not result in a settlement, the 
council or board is unable to decide whether 
to refer the matter to a single arbitrator or to 
two or more arbitrators, the Minister is re- 
quired to determine the number. After this 
decision has been taken, the council or 
board is allowed 10 days to appoint the 
arbitrator or arbitrators and failing any 
appointment, the Minister may select the 
arbitrator or arbitrators. ; 

Wherever, within the area of any local 
authority, some person other than the local 
authority supplies, directly or indirectly, more 
than 50 per cent of his output of light, power 
or water in that area or more than 50 per 


- cent of the light, power or water consumed 


within the area, to the local authority or to 
any person residing or carrying on business 
in the district, or partly to the local authority 
and partly to individuals, the provisions con- 
cerning compulsory arbitration are to apply 
to disputes involving workers employed by 
such person. However, unless the Minister 
directs otherwise, they are not to apply if 
the supply of light, power or water does not 
exceed 5 per cent of the employer’s output. 
Wherever sanitary services, passenger trans- 
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portation or fire services are provided by any 
person other than a local authority, the pro- 
visions as to compulsory arbitration apply. 

If a registered trade union, the membership 
of which is restricted to employees of any 
local authority or authorities, requests the 
Minister to apply to a dispute involving them, 
irrespective of the work in which they are 
engaged, the provisions of the Act concerning 
compulsory arbitration, the Minister may, 
by notice in the Gazette, declare such pro- 
visions to apply to all members of that trade 
union. Any such declaration may be re- 
voked or amended by similar notice after 
consultation with the trade union concerned. 

If a local authority is unable or unwilling, 
because of any strike or concerted action of 
its employees or because its powers have been 
usurped by any unauthorized person or per- 
sons, to continue to give any service furnished 
by it under any law, the Minister may, at the 
expense of the local authority, and after giving 
proper notice, take over its functions and 
provide the service. The Minister has 
similar power as regards any person other 
than a local authority who supplies light, 
power and water under the conditions out- 
lined above. 


Exemptions from Agreements or Awards 


The Act of 1937 provides for the exemption 
of persons from all or certain provisions of an 
agreement or of an award which has been 
made applicable to them. Industrial councils 
are themselves given power to deal with the 
conditions of granting exemptions in their 
agreements and exemption may be given, 
according to the terms of the agreement, by 
the council or by a committee to which it 
has delegated this authority, but any person 
to whom the agreement of an industrial coun- 
cil applies and who is not a member of a 
party to the council has right of appeal to 
the Minister concerning any question of 
exemption. 


Exemption from agreements arrived at by 
conciliation boards and made binding by the 
Minister and exemption from arbitration 
awards may be authorized by the Minister, 
or by an officer delegated by him, on the 
report of an inspector that, in his opinion, 
the working conditions of certain persons are 
substantially not less favourable to them 
than the conditions laid down in the agree- 
ment or award, or that any person suffers 
from a physical disability and can do only 
part of the work required of an able-bodied 
person, or that there are special circumstances 
which justify, in his own interest, the exemp- 
tion of any person. 
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Strikes and Lockouts 


A strike is defined in the Act of 1937 as 
the refusal or failure to continue or to re- 
sume work or the wilful retardation or 
obstruction of work if such action arises from 
a dispute regarding conditions of employment 
or other matters and is in pursuance of an 
agreement or understanding among a number 
of employees to induce or compel any person 
or persons by whom they are or have been 
employed to comply with any demands con- 
cerning conditions of employment or other 
matters. It is not a defence that the em- 
ployees concerned have given proper notice 
of the termination of their contracts of ser- 
vice. The definition of lockout contains 
similar conditions. In each case the onus is 
on the party bringing about the stoppage of 
work to prove that any action taken was not 
in pursuance of an agreement or understanding 
to bring pressure to bear on the other party. 

Little change has been made in the sec- 
tions of the Act declaring strikes and lockouts 
illegal under certain conditions. Taking part 
in a strike or lockout is an offence if it 
occurs during the period of operation of any 
arbitration award or any agreement which 
has been made binding under the Act pro- 
vided that the matter concerning the strike 
or lockout is dealt with in the award .or agree- 
ment. A strike or lockout is forbidden also 
in connection with the supply of light, power, 
water, sanitary or fire services, or passenger 
transportation or if the workmen concerned 
are members of a registered trade union in- 
cluding only the employees of a local 
authority and if the union has requested the 
Minister to apply the provisions of the Act 
concerning compulsory arbitration. 

In other disputes, a strike or lockout is 
illegal if there is an industrial council having 
jurisdiction until the matter has been con- 
sidered by the council and a written report 
has been made to the Minister or until 30 
days after the matter has been submitted to 
the council or such longer period as the 
council may fix, whichever event occurs first. 

Where there is no industrial council, it is 
illegal to take part in a strike or lockout 
unless application has been made for a con- 
ciliation board and until the board has re- 
ported to the Minister or until after the ex- 
piration of a period of 30 days from the date 
on which the Minister approved the estab- 
lishment of a board or such longer period 
as the board may fix, or until the Minister 
has refused to establish a board or has not, 
within 21 days after the application was 
made, approved or refused to approve the 
establishment of a board, whichever event 
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occurs first. Finally, it is an offence to parti- 
cipate in a strike or lockout if it has been 
decided by an industrial council or con- 
ciliation board to refer the dispute to arbi- 
tration. 

A fine not exceeding £500 or imprisonment 
for not more than three years or both may 
be imposed on any person for taking part 
in an illegal strike or lockout. 


Notice of Change in Conditions 


If an employer alters, or gives notice of his 
intention to alter, the conditions of employ- 
ment of any of his employees, they may refer 
the matter to the industrial council, or, if 
there is no council, they may apply for a 
conciliation board. In the latter case, the 
Minister has power to establish a board 
without regard to the conditions laid down 
in the Act for the setting up of a conciliation 
board. 

Where the dispute is referred to a council 
or application is made for a board within 30 
days after conditions were changed or notice 
of a change was given, the employer is re- 
quired to restore the conditions existing before 
the change or refrain from making any 
alteration until the council or board has re- 
ported to the Minister or until 30 days after 
the reference to a council or a board or until 
after such longer period as the council or 
board may fix or as the Minister may fix in 
the case of the public utilities especially pro- 
vided for in the Act, or until the Minister has 
refused to set up a board or has taken no 
action within 21 days after application or 
pending the making of an award where the 
matter is referred to arbitration. 

These provisions as to notice of exchange 
in conditions of employment do not apply 
to the engagement, suspension, dismissal or 
demotion of an individual employee, the 
assessment of contract prices to be paid to 
an individual or any other matter affecting 
an individual employee unless the Minister 
considers that a principle is involved, but 
the word “individual” does not include a 
person employed in the essential services indi- 
cated above or one employed by a local 
authority if application for arbitration is made 
by the union to which the employees of the 
authority belong. 


Enforcement 


Important changes were made in the Act 
to ensure its proper application and to pre- 
vent evasion. The Minister has power to 
determine any question as to whether any 
person or any class of business or work is 
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covered by an agreement or award but he 
must give notice of the matter and fix a 
time during which any industrial council or 
other person may make written or oral repre- 
sentations to him and he is required to publish 
his decision in the Gazette with full particu- 
lars. Any person who considers himself 
aggrieved by such a decision or by a decision 
of the Minister in connection with the registra- 
tion of trade unions, employers’ organizations 
or industrial councils or the establishment 
of a conciliation board has the right, within 
30 days after the decision has become known 
to him, to appeal to the Supreme Court on 
giving security for any costs that may be 
incurred by the Minister in connection with 
the appeal. No defect in the constitution 
of any trade union or employers’ organization 
or industrial council and no irregularity in 
the election or appointment of any represen- 
tatives on an industrial council or con- 
ciliation board or of any mediator, assessor, 
arbitrator or umpire can invalidate the con- 
stitution or registration of the organization 
or any agreement or award or any act of an 
industrial council or conciliation board. 

The Industrial Conciliation Act of 1924 
declared it an offence for an employer to dis- 
miss any employee or reduce his rate of wages 
or to make the conditions of employment less 
favourable on the ground that the employee 
had given information which he was required 
to give under the Act or information which 
related to the conditions of his employment 
or those of other employees to an industrial 
council or the agent of an industrial council 
or to a conciliation board or to a mediator or 
arbitrator. The new statute adds to the 
above reasons for victimization an employee’s 
refusal to be party to any act of evasion 
by entering into an agreement to accept less 
remuneration than that provided in an agree- 
ment or award, or his membership in a trade 
union or participation, outside working 
hours or with the consent of the employer 
within working hours, in the formation or 
lawful activities of a trade union. The onus 
is on the employer to satisfy the Court where 
an employee has been dismissed or otherwise 
victimized that it was not due to any of the 
above causes. Moreover, in addition to any 
fine or imprisonment that may be imposed 
for victimizing an employee, the employer 
may be ordered to re-instate the employee 
concerned or to pay him compensation not 
exceeding £200 or may order both reinstate- 
ment and compensation. Similar provisions 
are contained in the Wage Act, 1937. 

Where an employer is convicted of under- 
paying an employee, the Court must order 
the amount due to be paid to an officer 
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specified by the Court within a fixed period 
and it is no longer a defence that the Court 
is not in a position to state definitely the 
amount underpaid. If it appears that the 
workman did not agree to work for less than 
the minimum wage or that he made such 
agreement without knowing his rights, the 
whole of the amount underpaid must be paid 
to the employee. If, however, the Court 
finds that the workman was at fault in some 
measure, it may direct that any portion of 
the amount shall be paid to the employee or 
that he shall be paid not less than one- 
quarter of the amount. 

Where an employer has been convicted of 
the offence of underpayment, the employee 
has no right of action against the employer, 
his only remedy being the power given to 
the Court to order that the whole or part 
of the amount be paid to him. Where a 
workman has stipulated for a wage above the 
minimum, he may sue his employer for the 
amount in excess of the minimum or where 
the employer has not been convicted of 
underpayment, the employee may sue if he 
presents to the Court a certificate from an 
attorney-general of the province that he de- 
clines to prosecute the employer or if the 
employer ‘thas been acquitted on a charge of 
failing to pay the fixed minimum. 

In order to assist in prosecuting employers 
for evasions of the Act, it is now stipulated 
that the accused must prove that he paid the 
prescribed minimum wage. If the employer 
fails to keep records as required or falsifies 
them, the Court must presume that for any 
period during which records were not kept 
or for which they were falsified, the workman 
has been employed for the ordinary hours laid 
down in the agreement or award unless the 
employer is able to prove the contrary. 

Provision is made for the appointment of 
inspectors with power to enter premises, call 
for documents, etc., and the Minister may 
appoint any person nominated by an indus- 
trial council as the designated agent of the 
council to assist it in carrying out its duties 
and in enforcing any agreement or award. 
Formerly, such agent had the same powers as 
an inspector appointed by the Government 
only with respect to the parties to an agree- 
ment but the Act of 1937 gives the agent of 
a council power to inspect establishments of 
employers who are not parties to an agreement 
but to whom the agreement has been ex- 
tended. This change in the Act was among 
those recommended by the Industrial Legisla- 
tion Commission. 

Every employer must, within one month 
after an agreement or award becomes binding 
on him or within three months after the com- 
mencement of the Act if he is already bound, 
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send to the inspector a statement giving in- 
formation about his business, the company if 
any, its places of business and any other 
information required. A certificate of regis- 
tration is then granted to the employer and 
no employer may carry on business after the 
expiration of the time permitted unless he has 
such a certificate. 

No certificate may be issued if the employer 
has been convicted of underpayment and has 
not fully complied with an order to pay the 
money. Cancellation of a certificate and con- 
sequent inability to continue in business will 
follow failure of a registered employer to 
comply with an order of the Court to pay 
wages due. The Minister has power, however, 
to direct that a certificate be issued in such 
a case, subject to any conditions he may 
impose, provided that there is good cause 
shown for this exceptional treatment and that, 
if there is an industrial council in the indus- 
try, it is consulted by the Minister. 

If an employer is convicted a second or 
subsequent time of underpaying an employee, 
he is lable, in addition to fine or imprison- 
ment or both, to be ordered to surrender his 
certificate of registration and he is liable to 
imprisonment for one year if he continues in 
business and employs any person after the 
date on which his certificate was to be sur- 
rendered. 

The penalties provided by both the In- 
dustrial Conciliation Act, 1937, and the Wage 
Act, 1937, are more severe than under the old 
legislation. Any employer who discriminates 
against an employee is liable to a maximum 
fine of £300 or two years’ imprisonment. The 
maximum fine for an offence for which no 
other is fixed is £100 with the option of one 
year’s Imprisonment. 





The New South Wales Industrial Gazette - 
of April 30, states that under the Workmen’s 
Compensation (Silicosis) Act 1920-36 the Min- 
ister of Labour and Industry has recently pro- 
mulgated two schemes for the compensation of 
sufferers from the effects of silica dust. The 
first scheme replaces and extends the scope of 
that made in 1927. It applies throughout the 
State to workmen engaged in quarrying, cut- 
ting, dressing or excavating sandstone and 
working in sandstone tunnels. The other 
scheme is for workmen in the iron, steel, stove- 
making, ore milling (grinding of silica), brick, 
tile, bottle and glass making industries in pro- 
cesses involving exposure to silica dust. Both 
schemes provide for the constitution of com- 
mittees for their administration consisting of 
a chairman and executive member and two 
members, one of whom represents the em- 
ployers, and one the employees. The text of 
the schemes and the personnel of the com- 
mittees are published elsewhere. 
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FIRST SESSION OF THE INTERNATIONAL PUBLIC WORKS 
COMMITTEE 


HE new International Public Works Com- 
mitte, set up by the Governing Body of 
the International Labour Office according to a 
Recommendation of the 1937 International La- 
bour Conference, met at Geneva commencing 
June 27, under the Chairmanship of Mr. 
Carter Goodrich, United States Government 
delegate. 

The following 25 countries were represented: 
Belgium, Brazil, Canada, China, Czechoslovakia, 
Egypt, Estonia, Finland, France, Great Britain, 
Greece, Hungary, ‘Luxemburg, Mexico, 
Netherlands, New Zealand, Norway, Panama, 
Poland, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, the 
Union of South Africa, the United States of 
America, and Yugoslavia. In addition, three 
representatives of the Employers and three 
representatives of the Workers were present, 
as well as representatives of the Economic 
Committee, the Financial Committee and the 
Communications and Tlransit Organization 
of the League of Nations. 

This meeting marks a new advance in the 
action of the International Labour Organiza- 
tion towards securing effective international 
collaboration in the field of public works. 

The Committee first held a general dis- 
cussion, during which almost all speakers re- 
ferred to the progress made in their coun- 
tries by the idea of using the advance planning 
of public works as a means of regulating 
the volume of employment. Although the 
experiments made during the recent depression 
had not all proved favourable, or at least 
as favourable as had been hoped, that might 
be attributed to the fact that they were often 
improvised. Efforts were now being made 
in several countries to draw up programs for 
a long period; these programs were well 
thought out and could be put into effect at 
the appropriate moment. The information 
which would be collected by the Committee 
would undoubtedly be of great value for the 
preparation of such plans. 


The Committee then examined in detail 
the various points of the uniform plan of in- 
formation, and in a resolution adopted unani- 
mously asked the Governing Body of the 
International Labour Office to invite the 
States Members which have approved the 
Recommendation of the International Labour 
Conference to communicate to the Interna- 
tional Labour Office the information referred 
to in this Recommendation “in accordance, 
as far as possible, with the following plan.” 
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This plan begins with a definition of 
“public works”: . 
“For the purpose of this plan ‘public works’ 
should be understood as meaning all works 
undertaken by central, regional or local 
authorities or with the aid of subsidies or 
loans from such authorities or supervised by 
them. 

“In giving information under this plan 
Governments should indicate whether the in- 
formation relates only to capital account or 
whether it also includes maintenance work 
and other kinds of work.” 


In a first part, the plan classifies the works 
according to their kind, such as roads, bridges, 
tunnels, railways, agricultural land reclama- 
tion, land irrigation, canals, forestry work, 
construction of dams for reservoirs, provision 
of water supplies, the construction of ports, 
airports, coast protection work, administra- 
tive buildings, public utilities, etc.; then 
according to the body responsible for carrying 
out the work, or subsidizing or supervising 
it—central, regional or local authorities, public 
utility undertakings——and by bodies or indi- 
viduals in receipt of a subsidy or loan granted 
with a view to increasing the volume of em- 
ployment. 

A second part of the plan indicates the kind 
of information to be supplied by the Govern- 
ments. 

They deal with the general organization of 
public works and on the working of national 
co-ordinating or directing bodies; and on the 
policy adopted concerning retarding or ad- 
vancing public works. It would be useful if 
the Governments supplied information on the 
regional distribution of the work in regard 
to the incidence of unemployment. 

With regard to work carried out during 
the period information should be given on 
the total cost of such work, on the methods 
and conditions of financing including amorti- 
zation, particularly in respect of works under- 
taken to increase the volume of employment; 
on the estimated revenue from the more 
important works; and on the estimated number 
of man-days of employment on the works. 


For works planned for the forthcoming 
period, information should be supplied on 
the same points in the same conditions. 


Finally, information is required on the con- 
ditions of recruitment and employment (hours 
of work, wages, etc.), and conditions of trans- 
port and housing of ‘the workers, given 
separately for normal public works and relief 
works. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN CANADA, MAY, 1938 


HE following information as to the em- 
ployment situation in Canada is based 
upon reports from the following sources:— 
(1) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
receives reports each month from most of the 
larger employers of labour throughout Canada 
in all industries except agriculture, fishing, 
hunting and highly specialized business, the 
returns being from firms employing fifteen 
workers or more. The number of firms so 
reporting on June 1 was 10,632, the employees 
on their pay-rolls numbering 1,068,620 persons. 
(2) The Department of Labour, receives 
reports from local trade unions throughout 
Canada, showing the number of their members 
who were unemployed in the period under 
review. The number of unions reporting for 
May was 1,896, having an aggregate member- 
ship of 220,005 persons, 13:2 per cent of 


whom were without employment on June 1. 
It should be understood that the report on 
the number of unemployed workers refers only 
to organized labour, definite figures not being 
available as to the number of unorganized 
workers who were without employment during 
the period reviewed. 

(3) The Department of Labour receives 
reports from 70 centres in which the Employ- 
ment Service of Canada is situated, showing 
the number of applications for work, the 
existing vacancies and the number of work- 
people placed in positions. 

(4) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
receives each month detailed statistics from 
58 cities throughout Canada showing the value 
of permits granted during the period for 
various classes of building construction, these 
figures indicating the degree of activity pre- 
vailing in the building trades. 


(1) The Employment Situation at the Beginning of June, 1938, 
as Reported by Employers 


According to data tabulated by the Domin- 
ion Bureau of Statistics from 10,632 firms and 
branch offices throughout Canada, there was 
important expansion in industrial employment 
at the beginning of June, when the reported 
staffs numbered 1,068,620, compared with 
1,025,285 at May 1. This gain of 43,335, or 
4-2 per cent, approximated the average in- 
crease recorded from May to June in the 
years, 1920-1937, and rather exceeded the 
average increase at June 1 in the last nine 
years, upon whose experience the factors for 
seasonal correction have been calculated. 
Accordingly, the seasonally-adjusted index rose 
slightly, standing at 111-9 at the latest date, 
compared with 111-5 at the first of May, 
1938. The unadjusted index also stood at 
111-9, compared with 107-4 in the preceding 
month. 

Very pronounced improvement had been 
indicated at June 1, 1937; the 10,178 employ- 
ers then making returns had employed 
1,087,735 men and women, an increase of 
75,935 from May 1. This advance was the 
largest reported in any month of the record, 
raising the crude index from 106°3 at May 1, 
1937, to 114-3 at June 1 of that year. It was 
then 2-4 points righer than at the beginning 
of June, 1938. However, the index for the 
latest date (111°9), was higher than at the 
corresponding date in any of the years, 1931- 
1936. The figures for June 1 in recent years 
of the record are as follows: 1938, 111-9; 


1937, 114-3; 
96:6; 1933, 80°7; 1982, 89-1; 1931, 103-6; 
1930, 116-5; 1929, 122-2; 1928 113-8 and 
1927, 107-2. The 1926 average is taken as 
100 in calculating these index numbers. 
Improvement was reported at the date 
under review in manufacturing, especially in 
the food, lumber, pulp and paper, electric 
light and power, iron and steel and clay, glass 


1936, 102-0; 1935, 97-6; 1934, 


and stone divisions. On the other hand, 
leather, chemical and textile plants were 
slacker. In the non-manufacturing industries, 


trade showed little change on the whole; 
logging camps continued to reduce their 
staffs, while there were important increases 
in mining, communications, transportation, 
building, highway and railway construction 
and maintenance and services. The expansion 
in construction was most noteworthy, exceed- 
ing the average gain indicated at June 1 in 
the years since 1920, although it was not so 
marked as at that date in 1937. 


Employment by Economic Areas 


The trend was upward in each of the five 
economic areas; firms in Quebec employed 
the greatest number of extra workers. The 
percentage gains over the preceding month 
ranged from 2-1 in British Columbia, to 6-9 
in Quebec. A comparison with the data for 
June 1 of last year shows that the situation 
in Prince Edward Island was unchanged; in 
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Quebec, the index was substantially higher 
and in Alberta fractionally so, but in the 
remaining provinces industrial activity was 
at a lower level than at the same date in 
1937. However, employment generally in 
the economic areas continued in greater 
volume than at the corresponding date in the 
preceding five or six years. 


Maritime Provinces—An increase was re- 
ported in the Maritime Provinces, according 
to statistics received from 790 employers with 
a combined working force of 81,019 persons, 
aS compared with 78,386 at May 1. This 


EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS 


Note.—The curve is based on the number of employees at work on the first day of the month 
as indicated by the firms reporting, in comparison with the average number of employees 
they reported during the calender year 1926 as 100. 
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more employment, the gains in the later 
being pronounced. On the other hand, logging 
and transportation were seasonally slacker. 
The 718 firms reporting for June 1, 1937, 
had employed 88,034 workers, or 8,093 more 
than at the beginning of May of last year. 


Quebec—Improvement was indicated in 
most industrial groups in Quebec; construc- 
tion recorded especially large increases in 
personnel; there were also important gains in 
manufacturing and transportation, with smaller 
advances in logging, mining and trade. Within 
the manufacturing division, pulp and paper, 
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gain, though providing employment for a 
considerable number of men and women, was 
rather below the average indicated at June 
1 in the years since 1920, and was decidedly 
smaller than that which took place at June 
1, 1937, when employment was generally 
brisker. Manufacturing showed heightened 
activity at the date under review, particularly 
in the iron and steel, lumber and animal food 
divisions; trade and construction also afforded 
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lumber and clay, glass and stone plants re- 
ported the greatest expansion; on the other 
hand, textiles showed seasonal curtailment, 
and iron and steel factories were also quieter. 
Statements were tabulated from 2,570 firms 
employing 335,996 workers at June 1, 1938, 
or 21,766 more than in their last monthly 
report. The general gain indicated by the 
employers making returns exceeded the 
average at June 1 in the years, 1921-1937, but 
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was rather smaller than that recorded at the 
same date of last year, when the co-operating 
establishments, numbering 2,425, had reported 
316,144 employees, as compared with 292,822 
in the preceding month. 


Ontario—There were considerable increases 
in manufacturing, mining, transportation and 
construction and maintenance at June l, 
1938, together with smaller advances in logging, 
communications and_ services. Within the 
manufacturing division, the lumber and food 
divisions showed the largest additions to the 
pay-roll, and there were smaller gains in the 
pulp and paper, clay, glass and stone, beverage, 
electric current and other groups; on the 
other hand, leather, textile, chemical and iron 
and steel works were slacker. The staffs of 
the 4,668 co-operating establishments aggre- 
gated 438,579 employees at the latest date; as 
compared with 428,539 at May 1, this was an 
increase of 10,040 persons. The general index 
of employment stood at 112-5 at June 1, as 
compared with 109-9 at May 1, 1938, and 
118-8 at the beginning of June in 1937, when 
much greater expansion had been indicated. 
An aggregate working force of 462,112 persons 
was reported by the 4,499 concerns then fur- 
nishing data. 


Prarie Provinces—Construction  (especi- 
ally highway and railroad construction and 
maintenance), transportation, communications 
and services showed improvement in the 
Prairie Provinces, while manufacturing, mining 
and trade reported little general change. In 
the group of factory employment, an upward 
movement in food, lumber and some other 
divisions was offset by curtailment in iron 
and steel works. Logging was seasonally 
slacker. The 1,502 firms whose statistics were 
tabulated employed 123,479 persons, as 
against 116,463 in the preceding month. 
Rather larger increases had been indicated at 
June 1, 1937, when the 1,459 employers making 
returns reported 126,395 workers, compared 
with 118,716 at May 1; the index then was 
slightly higher. 


British Columbia—An aggregate pay-roll 
of 89,547 was reported by the 1,102 co- 
operating establishments who had 87,667 em- 
ployees at the beginning of May. This in- 
crease did not equal the average gain at 
June 1 in the years since 1920, and was much 
smaller than that noted at the same date in 
1937. The index of employment then was 
seven points higher than at the first of June 
of the present year, when it stood at 105-1. 
Manufacturing recorded noteworthy improve- 
ment, that in food factories being most 
pronounced. Among the non-manufacturing 
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groups, mining, transportation, construction 
and maintenance and _ services showed 
heightened activity. For June 1, 1937, state- 
ments had been received from 1,077 em- 
ployers of 95,050 persons. 

Table 1 gives index numbers by economic 
areas. 

Employment by Cities 


The trend was favourable in five of the 
eight cities for which separate compilations 
are made, Montreal, Toronto, Ottawa, Winni- 
peg and Vancouver showed improvement; the 
situation in Quebec was unchanged, while 
there were moderate losses in Hamilton and 
Windsor. Employment in Montreal , and 
Quebec was rather brisker than at the same 
date of last year, but the indexes in the re- 
maining centres were lower. Except in 
Ottawa, activity at June 1, 1938, was greater 
than at that date in 1936 and immediately 
preceding years; in Ottawa, the latest index 
was slightly lower than at June 1, 1936, but 
was higher than in the early summer of other 
years since 1931. 


Montreal—Further marked improvement 
was recorded in Montreal, where the 1,474 
co-operating firms employed 161,781 persons, 
an increase of 4,314 over their May 1 staffs. 
Manufacturing operations declined; most of 
the loss occurred in textile factories, while 
vegetable food, clay, glass and stone and some 
other classes showed an upward movement. 
Transportation, construction and trade were 
also busier the advance in construction being 
most pronounced. The index, at 107-3, was 
two points higher than in June, 1937, when 
greater expansion had been recorded in the 
1,402 establishments from which information 
was received, whose employees had numbered 
158,020. 


Quebec—Employment in Quebec City 
showed no general change, small gains in 
transportation and construction being offset 
by losses in manufacturing and trade. State- 
ments were tabulated from 179 employers 
having 18,899 workers, as against 13,890 in the 
preceding month. Improvement had been in- 
dicated at the beginning of June of a year 
ago, when the index was over two points lower; 
an aggregate of 178 firms had then reported 
a staff of 13,564. 


Toronto.—Returns were furnished by 1,596 
business houses in Toronto with 133,470 em- 
ployees, compared with 133,103 at May 1. 
Manufacturing as a whole was rather brisker, 
there being moderate gains in food, clay, glass 
and stone, mineral products and some other 
groups, while textiles were seasonally slacker. 
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Construction afforded more employment, but 
there was a slight falling-off in trade. The 
general index was two points lower than at 
June 1, 1937, when statistics from 1,532 em- 
ployers had indicated a combined pay-roll 
of 135,176 persons, or 1,709 more than at the 
beginning of May of last year. 


' Ottawa—Heightened activity was noted in 
manufacturing, especially in the lumber and 
pulp and paper divisions, and construction and 
trade also showed improvement. A _ total 
_ working force of 14,008 men and women was re- 
corded at June 1, 1938, by the 200 co-operating 
firms, who had had 138,581 on their staffs in the 
preceding month. At the same date of last 
year, 201 establishments had reported 14,838 
workers, a gain of nearly 700 over their May 
1 forces, while the index was then 53 points 
higher than that of 106-3 at the date under 
review. 


Hamilton.—There was a decrease in Hamil- 
ton, where data were tabulated from 297 
employers who had 34,118 persons on their 
pay-lists, or 177 fewer than at the beginning 


of May. This reduction compared unfavour- 
ably with the advance made at June 1, 1937, 
when employment was at a higher level. 
Moderate curtailment was noted in trade and 
manufacturing, the losses in the latter 
occurring mainly in the iron and steel and 
textile divisions, while food factories were 
more active. The 289 concerns reporting 
for June 1, 1937, had employed 36,820 workers, 
or 758 more than in the preceding month; 
the index then stood at 114-2, compared with 
106°6 at June 1, 1938. 


Windsor—Employment in Windsor showed 
a seasonal contraction at June 1, for which 
statistics were received from 187 firms with 
19,943 employees, a decrease of 390 since the 
beginning of May. There was a falling-off in 
the iron and steel industry and in services and 
trade, while construction recorded some im- 
provement. At the corresponding date of last 
summer, little general change had been indi- 
cated by the 178 co-operating establishments, 
whose staffs aggregated 20,907; employment 
then was more active than at the latest date, 
when the index stood at 146-0. 


Tasts I.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY ECONOMIC AREAS 


(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926100) 








Maritime * Prairie British 
Canada Provinces Quebec Ontario Provinces | Columbia 

June 1, 87-7 100-4 79-5 90-4 90-5 82-8 
June 1, 90-3 98-1 84-0 93-5 92-2 85-7 
June 1, 98-5 105-5 95-4 103-1 94-8 89-1 
June 1, 96-4 101-0 95-3 98-1 93-4 91-7 
June 1, 95-6 101-3 95-9 95-6 92-4 94-5 
June 1, 102-2 98-7 103-7 101-4 102-8 103-5 
June 1, 107-2 103-5 107-5 108-1 106-5 105-5 
June 1, 113-8 107-2 110-7 115-5 121-5 109-9 
June 1, 122-2 112-5 115-9 126-2 132-4 117-5 
June 1, 116-5 122-4 114-5 117-8 115-8 113-3 
June 1, 103-6 105-2 104-3 104-2 103-3 97-9 
June 1, 89-1 96-4 87-8 89-9 89-3 83:7 
June 1, 80-7 82-8 79-3 81-6 82-7 76-2 
June 1, 96-6 98-4 90-9 104-4 89-5 89-1 
June 1, 97-6 101-6 93-8 101-6 92-2 96-6 
June 1, 102-0 103-4 99-8 104-7 97-7 102-2 
Jan. 1, 103-8 109-5 104-0 107-5 94-2 95-4 
Feb. 1 104-1 107-5 106-7 108-4 91-4 91-3 
Mar. 1 102-8 106-6 102-5 108-9 91-3 89-2 
April 1.. 103-0 105-4 102-2 108-8 89-4 97-5 
May 1. 106-3 110-7 105-2 111-2 93-2 103-4 
June 1 114-3 122-0 113-6 118-8 99-3 112-2 
July 1 119-1 135-8 118-0 122-2 104-0 117-1 
Aug. 1 120-0 134-3 120-8 122-2 105-6 116-9 
Sept. 1 123-2 135-4 124-5 125-0 109-4 121-2 
Oct. 1 125-7 134-9 127-3 130-4 107-6 117-9 
Nov. 1 125-2 127-3 130-5 130-4 106-2 111-5 
Dec. 1 121-6 122-5 129-6 125-8 100-5 107-5 
Jan. 1, 1938 113-4 115-8 119-7 117-5 96-2 97-8 
Feb. 1 110-4 112-3 114-5 116-2 91-7 96-4 
ING Bs A Sein ee RI Os I eR f 107-8 108-3 110-1 113-7 92-2 96-2 
April 1 105-0 103-6 107-4 109-6 89-4 100-2 
May 107-4 107-3 112-6 109-9 91-5 102-8 
June 1, 111-9 110-9 120-4 112-5 97-0 105-1 
Relative Weight of Employment by Economic 

FATCAS ASAE JUNO 1s 1OSOhs Menkes 5 ois ais for cie.e.s,2:¢..0 100-0 7-6 31-4 41-0 11-6 8-4 





Nots.—The “Relative Weight’’, as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated areas, to the total 
number of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review, 
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Winnipeg—A personnel of 39,892 men and 
women was reported by the 488 Winnipeg 
employers whose statistics were compiled, and 
who had 39,854 employees at May 1. Most 
of the gain took place in construction, but 
communications, trade and transportation also 
afforded more employment, while the changes 
in the remaining industrial groups, on the 
whole, were moderate. The general increase 
was much smaller than that noted at the 
beginning of June of last year, when 480 re- 
turns had been tabulated, showing a combined 
working force of 41,364 men and women, as 
against 40,066 in the preceding month. The 
index then stood at 96-5, compared with 92-8 
at June 1, 1938. 


Vancowver—Manufacturing, especially of 
food products and building construction re- 
corded gains in Vancouver; statements were 
tabulated from 459 employers with 34,625 work- 
ers in their employ, as compared with 34,487 
at May 1, 1938. An increase on a larger scale 
had taken place at June 1 of a year ago, 
according to statistics from 446 establishments 
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with 35,744 persons on their pay-lists, or 1,679 
more than in the preceding month. Employ- 
ment then was in greater volume, the index 
being over four points above that of 106-4 
indicated at the beginning of June of this year. 

Index numbers for cities are given in 
Table 2. 


Employment by Industries 


Manufacturing—There was a seasonally 
upward movement in manufacturing at June 
1, when statements were tabulated from 6,133 
manufacturers employing 571,840 operatives, 
as compared with 562,869 in the preceding 
month; this gain of 8,971 employees raised the 
crude index from 110°6 at May 1 to 112-3 
at the beginning of June. 

The trend in employment at June 1 in the 
years since 1920 has almost invariably been 
favourable. The advance at the latest date 
slightly exceeded that recorded, on the average, 
at the same date in the last nine years, upon 
whose experience the factors of seasonal 
adjustment are computed. There was there- 


TABLE II.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PRINCIPAL CITIES 


(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 


_ Montreal Quebec Toronto 
Fite el Deere oh a al ae heel nea 95-7 
Juney 1, 1923. es laa Me able sh eoacee 99-3 
dunes 1. 1924 Bee... Oiled | ixs boa ews ane 94-1 
June. 151925). Reawe 96-8 96-8 95-8 
June, Lin TO26 Ae Ree eee 104-5 90-3 99-7 
gune /15 1927 eee 104-5 110-9 107-0 
June) LelO28. 2 es as 109-7 117-0 112-7 
SUNOr LL 1929) Beret his ce 119-3 122-0 122-1 
sunes 1,5 1930.49.03 4e 116-6 122-3 118-5 
Janes 1, W9STA tee: 107-1 126-7 110-3 
Janet], 1932ee eee 91-7 105-6 96-8 
dune® L, 1983.8 ete 2A. 80-6 96-8 86-5 
June 118 1934 hee | 86-3 97-9 93-9 
sane. #1 35:1935) Bie 87-2 95-8 97-9 
gune 1; 1986. .0....- 93-7 96-8 101-1 
Jans 1, 198% ee ic: 90-4 92-0 103-4 
Hebw Vers. Oh. wesec este 91-8 91-7 101-9 
Marsala ..: Siva enie 92-6 92-7 103-2 
Aiprilil. <1. cherie. <a): 96-8 93-3 105-8 
MAY L. cc aes. > 101-1 97-6 107-4 
DUM be NR eres 3 105-2 101-6 108-7 
Duly Doe A diemeeie ea 105-5 106-4 109-5 
A Vics ie ass os 105-2 108-6 107-8 
Sept! 1 est 107-6 110-0 110-0 
Oct.s Lesu 2. 107-4 107-2 112-6 
INOVs Ji... occ ee Nereis 106-4 103-8 112-7 
[eV PA Ir, aici ces 104-3 99-3 111-9 
Jantt 1, 1038.5 fe... 99-0 100-0 108-4 
Pew lis ss 2B sists 97-5 97-9 106-1 
Mars oh ick h xcelesie iets 98-5 99-7 105-6 
be 016) 0 AN Neate i Says Spree 100-6 100-4 106-0 
May flies. theta cas 104°5 103-8 106-3 
JUNG pals ok ee 107-3 103-8 106-7 
Relative Weight of 
Employment by 
Cities as at June 1, 
LOSS ee ee eye 15-1 1-3 12-5 


Ottawa Hamilton Windsor Winnipeg | Vancouver 
seg aterchetptetatswn etd aeeheiers aaa Ae eretiraieees 95-1 84-1 
116-7 USGS ROP oy ts Seeman 89-2 82-0 
108-2 SieD Monon eee. 85-6 86-3 
106-6 S83) ll oe ieen eee Se 87-5 89-3 
105-9 101-1 111-1 99-2 99-7 
111-5 105-5 98-5 101-3 103-7 
118-4 109-0 147-3 110-7 107-4 
127-8 133-1 168-3 111-5 110-9 
130-4 118-0 149-4 107-1 110-8 
123-4 103-9 99-5 98-8 106-9 
100-9 84-9 91-0 85-2 89-4 
91-1 75-6 78-9 79-4 81-9 
102-4 86-7 107-1 81-9 86-3 
103-5 93-5 123-5 87-0 96-5 
108-2 97-6 123-2 90-9 103-8 
102-8 99-0 137-1 92-4 105-3 
98-8 101-7 145-2 89-4 104-7 
99-8 103-7 146-8 90-8 103-8 
101-9 108-2 151-4 91-6 104-4 
106-6 111-9 152-9 93-5 105-6 
111-8 114-2 153-1 96-5 110-8 
114-9 116-3 149-8 99-2 114-8 
112-7 117-7 135-0 97-6 117-3 
113-7 119-4 132-2 98-8 119-6 
114-4 117-3 146-2 97-6 117-9 
111-7 119-4 154-1 98-0 115-0 
105-2 116-2 153-1 95-4 109-5 
104-9 109-8 147-8 92-0 108-4 
101-4 107-9 154-3 89-3 105-3 
99-7 106-1 153-1 89-6 104-2 
101-7 106-4 148-9 89-6 104-6 
103-0 107-2 148-9 91-6 105-9 
106:3 106-6 146-0 92-8 106-4 
1:3 3-2 1-9 3-7 3-2 





Nore.—The “Relative Weight”, as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated city, to the total 


number of all employees reported in 


da by the firms making returns at the date under review. 
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fore a fractional increase in the seasonally- 
corrected index, which rose from 109°8 at 
May 1 to 110-2 at the date under review. 
However, the recent improvement was on a 
scale decidedly smaller than that indicated 
at June 1, 1937, and both the crude and the 
seasonally-adjusted index numbers at the 
latest date were lower than in the early 
summer of last year. 

The unadjusted indexes at June 1 in recent 
years are as follows:—1938, 112-3; 1937, 117-9; 
1936, 103-4; 1935, 98-4; 1934, 93-2; 1933, 80:0; 
1932, 86:0; 1931, 99:4; 1930, 113-6; 1929, 
121-2; 1928 112-6 and 1927, 106-9. 

Gains were registered at June 1, 1988, in 
the lumber, pulp and paper, animal and vege- 
table food, iron and steel, clay, glass and 
stone, electric current, beverage and mineral 
product industries. On the other hand, leather, 
textile and chemical works were slacker, the 
losses being largely seasonal in character. 
Working hours in a number of factories have 
in the last few months been reduced, a con- 
dition which in many cases is not reflected in 
the current employment surveys. 


A brief review of the situation at June 1, 
1937, shows that the 5,943 manufacturers then 
co-operating had reported 598,971 employees, 
as compared with 577,663 in the preceding 
month. The food, lumber, pulp and paper, 
iron and steel and other industries had shown 
improvement over May 1, 1937. 


Animal Products, Edible—There were 
further and more pronounced increases in the 
numbers employed in this group, particularly 
in the fish preserving division in the Mari- 
time Provinces and British Columbia. Statis- 
tics were tabulated from 322 firms employing 
26,018 persons, as compared with 24,032 in 
the preceding month. This advance was not 
so large as that reported at June 1, 1937, and 
the index then was three points higher. 


Fur and Fur Products—There was an up- 
ward trend in employment in fur factories, 
64 of which enlarged their pay-rolls from 
1,994 persons at the beginning of May to 
2,186 at June 1. A smaller gain had been in- 
dicated at the same date last summer, when 
activity was at much the same level. 


Taste III.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES: 


(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 


ee ee | | | | Se 





All 
— Tndus- Manf. Log. 
tries 

June 1, 87-7 87-8 85-4 
June 1, 90-3 91-1 67-7 
June 1, 98-5 101-2 94-8 
June 1, 96-4 95-7 96-6 
June 1, 95-6 95-6 92-6 
June 1, 102-2 101-6 96-4 
June 1, 107-2 106-9 86-8 
June 1, 113-8 112-6 85-9 
June 1, 122-2 121-2 92-7 
June 1, 116-5 113-6 90-0 
June 1, 103-6 99-4 53-3 
June 1, 89-1 86-0 37-9 
June 1, 80-7 80-0 40-7 
June ws 96-6 93-2 75-0 
June 1, 97-6 98-4 96-0 
June 1, 102-0 103-4 94-1 
Janel; 103-8 102-4 242-1 
BOD. CU ited atop fersisies 104-1 105-3 244-4 
MRE ROTIE cc tate cre cts 102-8 107-6 193-3 
AOU LAs e aie. Set heke ostidte «Stee 103-0 110-8 132-5 

BUS a Meh erctave tanks witha siete avers 106-3 113-8 86-7 
MUSSEL 5 oie ars alec ettioncls aie 114-3 117-9 109-1 
JOE tits iicteaeecnte<bies 119-1 119-0 125-0 
OR aL eairted. araterelaeisisintae, «0's 120-0 118-1 124-7 
Septicl iecouicreah soto. 4 123-2 121-2 143-4 
OCC: Wl ais.s irene cir teciees 125-7 121-7 208-5 
INO Vid Vey 55-5 srayan Sree aio oats» 125-2 119-0 306-3 
DCO; Mla pdayesd cisterns votes: soyesis 121-6 116-3 355-4 
Ae 1 I Te es ne 113-4 108-6 323-6 
OD ee Ls cei ots a stave sinie's ok 110-4 110-3 290-7 
Nar CE UL Sta crept cies vee 107-8 110-5 212-7 
D5 1) RR SS Se ae 105-0 110-8 115-0 
INV EY. gels prcidetere nye duhrversee shove 107-4 110-6 97-5 
SUNS. FTIR ET eS cake 111-9 112-3 93-6 
Relative Weight of Em- 

ployment by Industries 

as at June 1, 1938......... 100-0 53-5 2-5 





Min Comm. | Trans. Constr. Serv. Trade 
92-8 91-2 90-6 68-7 86-7 91-8 
96-9 86-5 98-1 79-4 83-8 89-3 

106-3 87-8 100-7 86-0 90-9 91-2 
108-5 94-5 101-6 90-4 95-1 91-8 
98-8 94-6 97-1 95-6 97-2 93-1 
96-5 100-4 102-1 114-5 100-9 96-7 
105-5 103-7 104-8 121-3 105-4 104-8 
112-3 106-9 108-0 136-8 118-4 113-7 
115-8 120-9 113-9 144-6 131-1 126-0 
115-6 119-6 108-0 137-0 134-7 127-6 
105-3 104-7 98-6 121-8 125-9 124-0 
96-8 94-1 85-5 92-9 116-8 116-1 
91-4 83-2 79-0 67-8 106-2 109-1 
106-2 78-0 80-3 116-7 115-4 116-5 
119-2 79-2 79-9 89-5 118-5 119-9 
132-1 80-0 85-4 87-0 123-0 127-1 
145-6 80-7 81-4 61-2 124-8 136-9 
147-6 79°8 80-7 57-2 119-1 128-4 
145-8 80-8 79-6 52-8 118-9 126-1 
146-0 81-4 79°5 53-7 122-7 127-5 
147-4 82-9 85-1 71-4 125-2 128-4 
151-9 85-6 86-7 105-2 129-0 131-5 
153-6 88-0 89-4 128-5 137-5 133-4 
153-7 89-9 89-1 139-8 141-7 132-2 
159-1 90-9 89-7 144-5 146-6 130-9 
163-9 90-5 90-4 144-3 135-4 133-4 
161-1 88-9 87-2 131-7 131-0 137-0 
162-3 85-9 84-1 104-2 130-6 139-6 
155-2 85-1 82-0 81-9 132-5 141-7 
154-3 82-9 79-6 71-6 128-4 127-9 
153-9 82-2 79°0 71-4 127-1 126-0 
151-3 82-5 78-5 71-6 129-8 127-1 
149-7 82-5 83-9 88-2 131-9 131-3 
153-3 84-7 84-9 114-5 135-3 131-5 

6-6 2-1 9-6 12-8 2-6 10-3 





Nors.—The “Relative Weight’’, as given ne above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated industry, to the 


total number of all employees reported in Cana 


by the firms making returns at the date under review. 
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Leather and Products—Employment in this 
group was further curtailed, the loss com- 
paring unfavourably with the slight increase 
indicated in June of last year; the index then 
stood at 117-9, compared with 105-3 at the 
date under review. The working forces of 
the 300 co-operating employers totalled 21,544 
persons, as against 22,194 in the preceding 
month. There were declines in leather fac- 
tories in Quebec and Ontario. 


Lumber and Products—Continued seasonal 
improvement took place in lumber mills, and 
there were also gains in container and other 
wood-using plants. Returns were compiled 
from 896 manufacturers in the lumber group 
having 45,805 workers on their staffs, compared 
with 40,943 at the beginning of May. All 
provinces shared in the upward movement at 
June 1, that in New Brunswick, Quebec and 
Ontario being especially pronounced. Addi- 
tions to staffs on a larger scale were made at 
the same date last year, and the index then 
was some nine points higher. 


Plant Products, Edible—Expansion was 
noted in this group at the beginning of June, 
when 1,252 persons were added to the forces 
of the 505 co-operating manufacturers, who 
had 33,786 employees. Fruit and vegetable 
canning, sugar, bakery and other vegetable 
food establishments reported improvement. 
The increase registered at June 1, 1937, was 
decidedly more extensive; the employment 
index was then one point above that of 
111-5 at the date under review. 


Pulp and Paper Products—Pulp and paper 
mills showed increases in personnel, although 
many mills continued on reduced working 
time; printing and publishing houses were 
rather busier. The index number in the pulp 
and paper group as a whole stood at 105:°3, 
compared with 111-7 at the beginning of June 
of last year, when the gains recorded were 
substantially greater. An aggregate pay-roll 
of 64,164 workers was reported by the 620 
establishments whose statistics were compiled, 
and which had employed 62,839 in the pre- 
ceding month. 


Rubber Products—Fifty-two rubber fac- 
tories recorded a combined working force of 
12,596 persons, or 41 more than in their last 
return. Employment was in smaller volume 
than at the beginning of June a year ago, 
when a much larger advance over the pre- 
ceding month had been indicated. 


Textile Products—There was a_ seasonal 
decline in employment in textiles at the date 
under review, chiefly in silk and garment 
factories. On the other hand, woollen mills 
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were busier. There were large losses in the 
textile division in Quebec and Ontario. Data 
were received from 1,138 firms employing 
103,300 persons, as against 105,839 in the pre- 
ceding month. Only a slight decrease had 
been reported at June 1, 1937; the index was 
then over nine points higher than at the date 
under review. 


Beverages.—Activity in this group showed 
an advance, according to 141 employers whose 
staffs were raised from 8,584 in the preceding 
month to 8,871 at the beginning of June in 
the present year. Little general change had 
been noted at the same date of last year, 
when the index was many points lower. 


Tobacco—A moderate gain was indicated 
in the manufacture of tobacco; 46 factories 
employed 8,456 men and women at June 1, 
compared with 8,327 in their last report. The 
level of employment was rather higher at the 
latest date than at June 1 of last summer, a 
decline having then been reported. 


Clay, Glass and Stone Products—Further 
marked improvement was noted in building 
material plants, 212 of which employed an 
aggregate working force of 10,316 persons, or 
1,172 more than at May 1. The index stood 
at 92:9; this was nearly seven points lower 
than that recorded at the same date last year, 
when a rather smaller increase had been made. 
Quebec and Ontario reported the bulk of the 
gain, in which factories producing these 
different kinds of building materials shared. 


Chemical and Allied Products—Statistics 
were tabulated from 292 chemical establish- 
ments, which provided work for 18,224 em- 
ployees, as against 18,701 at the first of May. 
The loss occurred largely in the Maritime 
Provinces and Ontario. Activity in these in- 
dustries was at a higher level than in the 
early summer of last year. 


Electric Light and Power—An advance as 
compared with May was shown in electric 
light and power plants, in which employment 
was in greater volume than at the same date 
a year ago. The 98 co-operating companies 
increased their staffs by 811 workers to 16,197 
at the beginning of June, 1938. 


Electrical Apparatus—No general change 
was shown in electrical appliance factories, 
126 of which reported a combined pay-roll of 
18,526 at the date under review. A gain had 
been recorded at June 1, 1937, when employ- 
ment was at a somewhat higher level. 


Iron and Steel Products—There was a 
moderate, contra-seasonal increase at June 
1, 1938, in iron and steel; the largest additions 
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to staffs were in the crude, rolled and forged 
division. Returns were tabulated from 896 
manufacturers employing 136,840 persons, 
compared with 136,395 at May 1. Improve- 
ment was noted in the Maritime Provinces 
and British Columbia. A greater advance 
had occurred at June 1, 1937, and the index 
was then several points higher. 


Non-ferrous Metal Products—These indus- 
tries reported lowered employment, according 
to 178 firms employing 24,683 persons, com- 
pared with 24,785 in the preceding month. 
The decrease took place mainly in Ontario 
and British Columbia. Increased activity 
had been recorded at the beginning of June 
a year ago, when employment was in practi- 
cally the same volume. 


Mineral Products——Continued, seasonal ex- 
pansion was noted generally in this group; 
this was on a smaller scale than that occurring 
at June 1, 1937, but the index number then 


was rather lower. An aggregate pay-roll of 
13,273 persons was reported for June 1, 1938, 
by the 104 co-operating employers, who had 
13,118 workers at May 1. 


Miscellaneous Manufacturing Industries — 
Production in the manufacturing establish- 
ments listed under this heading showed an 
increase, 127 workers having been added to 
the forces of the 108 firms whose returns were 
tabulated, and who employed 5,767 at the 
beginning of June. 


Logging 


Employment in logging camps declined, 
largely in New Brunswick and the Western 
Provinces. ‘Returns were received from 359 
firms employing 26,996 persons, or 1,152 fewer 
than at May 1. A large advance had been 
indicated at June 1, 1937, and the index, at 
109-1, was then decidedly higher than at the 
beginning of June in the present year, when 
it stood at 93-6. 


Taste IV.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES (Averaas 1926=100) 


Industries 1Relative| June 1 
Weight 1938 
Manulacturingeairar. 3... 42 eee dae: 5 112-3 


Animal products—edible............. 


ar ANG! PIOGUCLBL.|. .2 sce caret ocrteleler 103-6 
Leather and products................ 105-3 
Boots and shoes. 00)... .c ee cse oaeee 109-5 
Lumber and products................ 86:3 
Rough and dressed lumber......... 79-2 
METHICULOcee cae ner co tas ted cela 79-9 
Other lumber products............. 114-2 
Musical instruments...............--- 45-1 
Plant products—edible............... 111-5 
Pulp and paper products............ 105-3 
Pulpiand: paperss csc. ciass s eeeewsio > « 94-4 
Paper Products. Cos fess fe eek cokes 130-8 
Printing and publishing............ 110-7 
IHD Der Products). cc. schcatn es co oen 100-8 
Textile products.............s.see00: 119-3 


Thread, yarn and cloth............ 


Cotton yarn and cloth............. 97-8 
Woollen yarn and cloth............ 124-0 
Artificial silk and silk goods....... 432-5 


Hosiery and knit goods............ 


Garments and personal furnishings. 

Other textile products.............. 104-2 
PRODSCCOU once Ose ae cae 102-5 
IBOVeEravesi ota. bide... case de comes 167-7 
Ch exiieals and allied products........ 161-2 
Clay, glass and stone products....... 92-9 
Electric light and power............. 128-0 
Electrical apparatus..............0e: 136-8 


_ 


Iron and steel products............... 
Crude, rolled and forged products.. 
Machinery (other than vehicles).. 


Agricultural implements........... 67-6 
Pandévehicle@ 323) tress caeses 99-6 
Automobiles and parts............. 152-6 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing...... 84-5 
Heating appliances................. 130-3 


Tron and steel fabrication, n.e.s.. 


May 1 June 1 June 1 June 1 June 1 June 1 
1938 1937 1936 1935 1934 1933 
110-6 117-9 103-4 98-4 93-2 80-0 
124-4 137-8 127-2 120-6 115-8 110-4 

94-4 102-5 97-2 99-0 86-5 87-1 
108-5 117-9 109-5 108-1 99-9 91-7 
112-7 120-2 110-9 112-0 105-9 100-1 

77-3 95-2 81-1 75-6 71-1 56-4 

66:3 88-8 74-7 68-1 61-9 45-8 

80-2 89-2 80-4 72-4 73-1 66-5 
109-9 120-1 102-2 101-6 98-2 81-4 

46-7 55-2 36-5 27-4 30:4 22-9 
107-4 112-5 107-4 98-9 98-3 93-5 
103-0 111-7 100-6 96-7 93-6 85-7 

90-9 107-1 91-4 86-7 84-5 72-6 
129-5 133-0 117-8 109-7 105-7 97-1 
109-8 110-5 106-7 105-5 101-7 99-4 
100-5 108-9 96-5 91-3 96-3 76-2 
122-3 128-6 116-4 112-4 109-8 93°6 
128-5 143-5 128-5 127-3 125-6 102-4 

98-3 105-1 89-0 90-3 91-0 74-1 
117-3 149-6 136-8 127-6 125-8 107-4 
487-1 541-4 513-2 512-7 491-8 367-3 
122-4 127-4 121-2 117-9 118-4 101-3 
121-2 120-3 106-8 101-0 94-2 84-6 
106-7 110-3 102-0 94-3 96-7 79-2 
101-0 99-4 92-7 104-1 99-7 98-2 
162-3 154-3 136-8 130-1 116-6 107-9 
166-4 155-7 141-9 131-0 123-5 111-1 

82-4 99-6 86-0 77-9 73-5 51-9 
121-6 119-4 113-7 111-0 107-9 113-1 
136-8 143-8 123-3 108-1 103-5 84-0 
104-5 111-5 90-9 86-2 77-1 61-7 
124-5 144-1 104-3 104-0 92-2 53-4 
123-2 129-5 102-7 90-1 78-9 62°8 

72-5 75 +3 65-5 61-8 47-0 33-5 

99-4 104-4 90-8 86-9 78-8 68-4 
151-9 165-4 139-0 145-8 117-7 75-0 

82-7 83-5 61-7 64-2 61-0 50-6 
118-5 130-0 108-3 97-4 88-1 70-0 
123-2 130-4 86-2 76-0 63-8 46-4 
113-5 123-4 95-5 92-9 79-7 61-2 
103-0 111-1 88-8 83-7 79-1 63-4 
156-6 157-1 130-1 121-3 111-0 81-0 
156-9 153-0 137-6 134-6 134-5 121-9 
137-2 138-8 127-9 123-5 112-5 97-8 


CrRNHKHOCOCOCON CORP SEN KE HHP EK OO WRK OOF WOE NEN OWSOHON RHE NON CD 
CIW WO DATE WH ATOID OLCOTT HO NOW OWODNDAGANNPOMSCNHWHKHNHOIIWhONWH OC 
— 
bo 
—_ 
bo 


Foundry and machine shop product 110-5 
Other iron and steel products....... 101-5 
Non-ferrous metal products.......... 156-8 
Non-metallic mineral products....... 158-8 
Miscellaneous ins. 3 ets crs, a Saw ks cy. 142-3 


1 For explanation of term ‘‘ Relative Weight’’, see footnote to Table III. 


fires 
Mining 


Coal-Mining—Employment in eastern and 
western coal-fields showed slight curtailment. 
Statements were compiled from a total of 
103 operators with 23,153 employees, or 37 
fewer than at the beginning of May. The 
index was two points higher than at June 1, 
1937, when the recorded decrease had been 
larger. 


Metallic Ores—A further gain was shown 
in metallic ore mines, mainly in Ontario and 
British Columbia; 214 employers enlarger their 
staffs from 37,389 workers at May 1, to 38,673 
at the date under review. A rather greater in- 
crease had taken place at the beginning of 
June of last year, but the index then was 
lower than at June 1, 1938. 


Non-Metallic Minerals (other than coal)— 
According to data received from 104 firms in 
this group, they employed 8,679 persons, or 
393 more than in the preceding month. Em- 
ployment was not so brisk as at the same date 
of last year, when larger additions to personnel 
had been reported by the co-operating firms. 


Transportation 


Street Railways and Cartage—An increase 
was registered in local transportation at June 
1, when 252 companies added 381 employees 
to their pay-rolls, bringing them to 26,150. 
Expansion in employment on a smaller scale 
had been noted at the beginning of June, 
1937, but the index was then somewhat higher 
than at the date under review. 


Steam Railways—Improvement was indi- 
cated in steam railway operation, in which 
the 99 co-operating companies and branches 
enlarged their personnel from 57,576 in the 
preceding month to 58,160 at June 1. The 
Maritime Provinces reported seasonal reduc- 
tions, while there were increases in the re- 
maining economic areas. Employment gen- 
erally was at a rather lower level than at 
June 1 of last year, when more extensive 
gains had been recorded. 


Shipping and Stevedoring—There were pro- 
nounced seasonal losses in employment in the 
Maritime Provinces, largely offsetting the in- 
creases elsewhere indicated. Statistics were 
received from 118 firms with 17,841 employees, 
as compared with 17,656 in the preceding 
month. A larger gain on the whole had been 
noted at June 1, 1937, but the index then 
stood at 93-1, compared with 97-9 at the 
date under review. 
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Communications 


Improvement was indicated on telegraphs 
and telephones. The 85 companies and 
branches reporting had 22637 men and 
women on their pay-lists at the beginning of 
June, or 600 more than at May 1. Employ- 
ment was at much the same level as at the 
same date a year ago, when a somewhat 
larger gain had: been indicated. 


Construction and Maintenance 


Building—An aggregate staff of 22,424 was 
reported by the 784 contractors furnishing 
statistics, who had 19,223 workers at May 1. 
Activity increased in all provinces except 
British Columbia, where little general change 
occurred. The expansion, which was seasonal, 
was on a smaller scale than that indicated at 
June 1, 1937; building generally was then 
more active than at the date under review. 


Highway—The 397 highway and road con- 
tractors furnishing returns had 84,795 persons 
in their employ, or 23,712 more than at the 
beginning of May. All provinces shared in 
the upward movement, Quebec reporting the 
greatest gain. The number engaged in road 
work was larger than at the beginning of 
June, 1937, when a pronounced increase had 
also been indicated. 


Railway—Important advances were again 
registered by the track departments of the 
railways; forces of the 38 co-operating em- 
ployers included 29,175 workers, as against 
24,763 in the preceding month. This increase 
was not so large as noted at June 1 of last 
year, and employment was then in greater 
volume. The most noteworthy gains at the 
date under review were in the Prairie Prov- 
inces, but all five economic areas reported 
heightened activity. 


Services 


Hotels and restaurants showed a seasonal 
increase, and laundries and dry-cleaning estab- 
lishments also recorded improvement. State- 
ments were compiled from 494 firms employing 
28,114 workers, as compared with 27,379 at 
May 1. The index, at 135-3, was six points 
higher than at the same date in 1937, when 
larger advances had been made. 
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Trade 


Little general change was indicated in re- 
tail and wholesale trade; 1,452 establishments 
employed 109,983 persons, or 66 more than in 
their last return. Improvement in wholesale 
trade offset a decline in retail staffs. A 
pronounced increase on the whole had been 
“noted at June 1, 1937, but the index then was 
the same, at 131-5. 


TABLES 


Index numbers of employment by economic 
areas, leading cities and industries are given 
in the accompanying tables. The columns 
headed “relative weight” show the proportion 
that the number of employees reported in the 
indicated area or industry is of the total 
number of employees reported in Canada at 
the date under review. 


(2) Unemployment in Trade Unions at the Close of May, 1938 


Unemployment as used in the following 
article has reference to involuntary idleness 
due to economic causes. ‘Persons occupied 
at work other than their own trades or who 
are idle on account of illness are not con- 
sidered as unemployed. Unions involved in 
industrial disputes are excluded from these 
tabulations. As the number of unions making 
returns varies from month to month, with 
consequent variation in the membership upon 
which the percentage of unemployment is 
based, it should be understood that such 
figures have reference only to the organiza- 
tions reporting. 

The level of activity among local trade 
union members at the close of May remained 
almost unchanged from the preceding month, 
unemployment standing at 13-2 per cent as 
compared with a percentage of 13-1 in April. 
The percentage for the month under review 
was based on the returns received from 1,896 
labour organizations with a combined mem- 
bership of 220,005 persons, 29,130 of whom were 
out of work on the last day of the month. 
Conditions, however, were not so favourable 
as in May a year ago when 9°5 per cent of 
the members reported were unemployed. 
Quebec unions, with a drop in activity of 
2-5 per cent, showed the greatest degree of 
change from April, the manufacturing indus- 
tries, particularly the garment trades, indi- 
cating between-season losses in work afforded, 
though the leather, and iron and steel trades 
also suffered some employment cessation. In 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick lesser de- 
clines were noted. On the contrary, British 
Columbia, Saskatchewan and Ontario unions 
registered gains in available work on a small 
scale and in Manitoba the change from April 
was but fractionally upward. In Alberta the 
percentage of idleness remained identical with 
that of April, minor increases and decreases 
in the various trades and industries acting in 
an offsetting manner. Compared with the 
returns for May, 1937, employment losses of 
noteworthy degree were evident among 
Ontario, British Columbia and New Brunswick 


unions during the period surveyed, the gar- 
ment and iron and steel trades in Ontario 
being much slacker than in May last year, 
while in British Columbia the wood products 
division of the manufacturing industries 
showed considerable employment curtailment. 
In both of these provinces, however, contri- 
buting declines were manifest in building 
and construction and in transportation. The 
iron and steel trades and the steam railway 
division in New Brunswick accounted largely 
for the adverse change shown in that prov- 
ince. Quebec, Manitoba, Saskatchewan and 
Alberta unions indicated recessions of lesser 
degree. Nova Scotia alone reflected a more 
favourable employment movement, the coal 
mines of the province affording a considerably 
greater volume of work than in May, 1937. 

Each month the records of unemployment 
among local trade union members in the 
largest city in each province, with the ex- 
ception of Prince Edward Island, are tabu- 
lated separately. At the close of May im- 
provement of noteworthy degree from April 
was registered by Halifax members and in 
Vancouver, Regina, Winnipeg and Saint John 
the trend was favourable, though the changes 
were quite small. The situation at Montreal 
and Toronto, however, reflecting dullness in 
the garment establishments, declined by over 
4 per cent. In Edmonton also, employment 
subsided slightly. All cities showed a lower- 
ing in the employment volume available from 
May, 1937, Toronto members being especially 
slack during the month reviewed, while note- 
worthy contractions were evident among Van- 
couver and Montreal members. In Winni- 
peg and Edmonton more moderate declines 
occurred, Regina, Saint John and Halifax 
showing slight employment recessions. 

From the chart, which appears with this 
article and shows the trend of unemployment 
by months from January, 1932, to date, it will 
be noticed that the curve at the close of May 
remained at approximately the same level as 
in April, denoting an almost stationary volume 
of unemployment during these two months. 
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The curve, however, rested at a point above 
that of May a year ago, showing that condi- 
tions were not so favourable during the month 
reviewed. 

The manufacturing industries, with 534 
organizations making returns at the close of 
May and covering a total of 81,877 members, 
indicated that 12,975 or a percentage of 15:8 
were out of work compared with 13-9 per 
cent of inactivity in April. A marked falling 
off in employment afforded was manifest by 
garment, leather and hat, cap and glove 
workers and moderate curtailment was 
apparent among glass workers and meat cutters 


corded severe losses in employment from 
May a year ago as did also wood, hat, cap and 
glove, and leather workers, and meat cutters 
and butchers. Activity in the iron and steel 
trades also, was substantially reduced and 
recessions of lesser magnitude were indicated 
among jewelry, and textile and carpet work- 
ers, metal polishers, bakers and confectioners 
and paper makers. Fur and glass workers, 
however, whose combined membership was 
rather small and hence did not materially 
affect. the situation in the manufacturing in- 
dustries as a whole, reflected large percentage 
increases in work afforded, and among general 


PERCENTAGE OF UNEMPLOYMENT AS REPORTED BY TRADES UNIONS 
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and butchers. Iron and steel, and brewery 
workers and paper makers also, reflected 
minor contractions in activity. On the other 
hand, fur workers were decidedly better en- 
gaged than in April and substantial gains 
were reported by metal polishers, wood work- 
ers and bakers and confectioners. Employ- 
ment for gas workers and general labourers 
showed some increase and the tendency for 
textile and carpet, and cigar and tobacco 
workers, and printing tradesmen was favour- 
able, though the variations from April were 
but fractional. Jewelry workers maintained 
the same percentage of idleness as in April. 
A considerably less favourable situation 
obtained in the manufacturing industries, as a 
whole, from May, 1937, when 8-2 per cent 
of the members reported were out of work. 
In this comparison the garment trades re- 


1935 


{936 1937 1938 


labourers noteworthy improvement was mani- 
fest. Brewery and cigar and tobacco workers, 
and printing tradesmen also showed employ- 
ment advancement on a small scale. 

The situation in coal mining, as a whole, 
remained unchanged during May from the 
preceding month, 13-4 per cent of inactivity 
being reported for each of these months. 
Returns for May were compiled from 53 
unions of coal miners with 20,238 members, 
2,703 of whom were idle on the last day of the 
month. Alberta and British Columbia miners 
showed a slight rise in activity from April, 
which the curtailment evident in the Nova 
Scotia coal areas was just sufficient to offset. 
A somewhat better level of employment was 
apparent in coal mining from May last year, 
when 15:7 per cent of the members reported 
were out of work. In this comparison Nova 
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Scotia miners reflected noteworthy improve- 
ment in conditions and British Columbia a 
slight gain in work afforded. Some slowing 
up in activity, however, was apparent in AIl- 
berta. In addition to the total unemployment 
reported among the miners a number were 
shown as working at considerably reduced 
time. 

Continued improvement in building and 
construction operations was reflected during 
May, the percentage of idleness standing at 
30-9, as compared with a percentage of 33:7 
in April. This was manifest by the reports 
tabulated from 215 associations involving 
22,235 members, 6,866 of whom were unem- 
ployed on the last day of the month. Quieter 
conditions, however, prevailed than in May 
of last year when 26-4 per cent of inactivity 
was recorded. Viewed from a percentage basis 
hod carriers and building labourers, and bridge 
and structural iron workers showed the most 
outstanding changes from April, which were 
in a favourable direction. Among painters, 
decorators and paperhangers also, marked ex- 
pansion was noted. The level of employment 
for steam shovelmen was considerably above 
that of April and among plumbers and steam- 
fitters, tile layers, lathers and roofers, and 
electrical workers increases in activity on a 
smaller scale were apparent. Some falling 
off in employment was manifest, however, by 
granite and stonecutters and the situation for 
bricklayers, masons and plasterers, and car- 
penters and joiners, while tending adversely, 
showed but fractional variation. In making 
a comparison with the returns for May, 1937, 
granite and  stonecutters, and _ painters, 
decorators and paperhangers were decidedly 
busier during the month under survey and 
hod carriers and building labourers indicated 
considerably better conditions. More moderate 
gains, however, were reflected by plumbers 
and steamfitters. On the contrary, steam 
shovelmen, bricklayers, masons and plasterers, 
and tile layers, lathers and roofers were much 
slacker than in May a year ago and carpenters 
and joiners recorded important losses in 
work available. ‘Recessions, on a small scale, 
were evident among electrical workers and 
bridge and structural iron workers. 

The transportation industries, with 837 
organizations at the close of May reporting 
an aggregate of 65,425 members, indicated that 


5,175 were without employment, a percentage 


of 7:9 as compared with 8-2 per cent of 
idleness in April. Steam railway employees, 
whose returns constituted nearly 78 per cent 
of the entire group membership reported, 
showed a nominal rise in work afforded from 
April, as did also street and electric railway 
employees. In the navigation division the 
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situation improved slightly. Employment for 
teamsters and chauffeurs, however, was re- 
tarded by less than one per cent. Curtail- 
ment of activity on a small scale was noted 
in the transportation industries from May, 
1937, when 5-7 per cent of the members re- 
ported were idle. In this comparison the 
steam railway division was almost entirely 
responsible for the less favourable trend shown 
during the month reviewed, though teamsters 
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*TABLE II.—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES 
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* This table with statistics for the month of April was inadvertently omitted from the June issue, and in order to maintain the cont 


published in this issue together with the tabular summary for May. 
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and chauffeurs indicated a fractional drop in 
activity. A greater volume of employment 
was available, however, to navigation workers 
and conditions for street and electric railway 
employees were nominally better. 

The 4 unions of retail shop clerks making 
returns at the end of May, comprising a 
membership of 1,612 persons, showed that all 
were at work, as in both the preceding month 
and May, 1937. 

Civic employees recorded but fractional 
variations in the percentages of unemploy- 
ment in all three months used for comparative 
purposes, the 80 associations from which re- 
ports were compiled for May embracing a 
membership of 10,205 persons, showing that 
46 or a percentage of 0:5 were out of work on 
the last day of the month, as compared with 
percentages of 0-9 in April and 0:6 in May 
a year ago. 

In the miscellaneous group of trades there 
was little change in the situation during May 
from either the previous month or May a 
year ago according to reports received from 
139 local unions with an aggregate member- 
ship of 10,156 persons; of these, 761 or a per- 
centage of 7:5 were without employment, in 
contrast with 7-4 per cent of idleness in April 
and 7:7 per cent in May, 1987. Barbers were 
more actively engaged during May than in 
the previous month and conditions for 
stationary engineers and firemen, and theatre 
and stage employees were but fractionally im- 
proved. Minor contractions, however, were 
registered by hotel and restaurant employees 
and unclassified workers. When contrasted 


(3) Employment Office 


The volume of business transacted by the 
offices of the Employment Service of Canada 
during May, 1988, as indicated by the average 
daily placements effected, showed a gain of 
nearly 14 per cent over that of the previous 
month, but a loss of 22 per cent from that of 
the corresponding period a year ago. When 
the month under review was compared with 
April, 1938, construction and maintenance, 
services, transportation and trade recorded in- 
creased placements, the highest being in the 
first two groups, and farming, manufacturing, 
logging and mining showed declines, the 
largest of which was in farming. In compari- 
son with May, 1937, decreases were registered 
in all industrial divisions except transporta- 
tion, the loss in logging and construction and 
maintenance being quite marked, while the 
gain in transportation was not particularly 
outstanding. 

The accompanying chart shows the trend of 
employment from January, 1936, to date as 


with returns for May of last year theatre 
and stage employees showed a rather slight 
increase in work afforded and barbers and 
stationary engineers and firemen nominal gains 
only. Among hotel and restaurant employees 
and unclassified workers there was little 
change from May a year ago, though the 
tendency was less favourable. 

Fishermen were quite actively engaged in 
the 38 months compared, 0:8 per cent of the 
members reported being without work at 
the close of May in contrast with percentages 
of 0-5 in April and 0°38 in May last year. 
Making returns for May were 3 unions of 
fishermen, with a total of 630 members. N 

Of the 592 members reported in the lumber- 
ing and logging industry at the close of May 
29 were unemployed, a percentage of 4:9 
as contrasted with 4-6 per cent in April and a 
percentage of 1-5 in May, 1987. 

Table I shows by provinces the percentage 
of members who were on an average unem- 
ployed each year from 1919 to 1937, inclusive, 
and also the percentages of unemployment by 
provinces for May of each year from 1919 to 
1935, inclusive, and for each month from 
May, 1936, to date. Table II summarizes the 
returns in the various groups of industries for 
the same months as in Table I. 


(Note—Table II with statistics for the 
month of April was inadvertently omitted from 
the June wsue, and in order to maintain the 
continuity of the record it is being published 
mm this issue, together with the tabular sum- 
mary for May.) 


Reports for May, 1938 


represented by the ratio of vacancies offered 
and of placements effected for each 100 appli- 
cations for work registered at the offices of the 

Service throughout Canada, computations — 
being made semi-monthly. It will be seen 
from the graph that the trend of the curves 
of vacancies and placements in relation to 
applications varied but little during the month, 
that of vacancies following a slight upward 
course throughout, while that of placements 
recorded a minor recession during the first 
half of the period under review, but again 
pursued an upward trend during the latter 
half. At the close of the month, however, 
both levels were considerably below those 
attained at the end of May a year ago. The 
ratio of vacancies to each 100 applications was 
49-1 and 49-9 during the first and the second 
half of May, 1938, respectively, in contrast 
with ratios of 66:5 and 62-5 during the same 
periods of 1937. The ratios of placements to 
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each 100 applications during the month under 
review were 45:0 and 47-2, as compared with 
61-4 and 58-1 during May last year. 

The average number of vacancies reported 
daily by employers to the offices of the Ser- 
vice throughout Canada during May, 1938, was 
1,162, as compared with a daily average of 
1,045 in the previous month and with 1,501 
in May, 1937. 

The average number of applications for em- 
ployment received daily by the offices during 
the month under review was 2,347, in com- 
parison with 2,444 in April and with 2,329 in 
May last year. 

The average number of placements made 
daily by the offices of the Service during May, 
1938, was 1,083, of which 689 were in regular 
employment and 394 in work of one week’s 
duration or less, as compared with a total 
daily average of 954 in the previous month. 
Placements during May last year averaged 
1,390 daily, consisting of 955 placements in 
regular and 455 in casual employment. 

During the month of May, 1938, the offices 
of the Service referred 28,469 persons to 
vacancies and effected a total of 27,063 place- 
ments. Of these, the placements in regular 
employment were 17,220, of which 12,595 were 
of men and 4,625 of women, while placements 
in casual work numbered 9,843. The number 
of vacancies reported by employers was 
17,865 for men and 11,168 for women, a total 
of 29,033, while applications for work 
numbered 58,674, of which 48,497 were from 
men and 15,177 from women workers. Reports 
for April, 1938, showed 25,072 positions avail- 
able, 58,638 applications made and 22,889 
placements effected, while in May, 1937, there 
were recorded 36,016 vacancies, 55,881 appli- 
cations for work, and 33,851 placements in 
regular and casual employment. 


The following table gives the placements 
effected by the offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada, each year, from January, 
1928, to date: 








Placements 
Year 
Regular Casual Totals 
DOD Saks ee Serre ods asd 334, 604 135,724 470,328 
NOD 2 cee AN. bit te eae 260, 747 137, 620 398,367 
NOS OMIA ssc hot ee tok 187,872 180, 807 368, 679 
ORT) ee ke nee 175, 632 295, 876 471,508 
NORA aR RS 163, 7721 198, 443 352,214 
LOSSMEP NER. Sanne ehe 170,576 181,521 352,097 
ROSA Re eras MARTE ae 223 ,564 182,527 406,091 
HIG ois a aca tier inl 226,345 127,457 353, 802 
LORS 5 os Bao) ee ee 217,931 113,519 331,450 
iN BY/s <2 en 275,300 114, 236 389,536 
1938 (6 months)....... 82,369 40,772 123, 141 
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Nova Scoria 


Orders listed at employment offices in 
Nova Scotia during May, 1938, called for over 
16 per cent more workers than in the preceding 
month, but over 22 per cent less than during 
the corresponding month of last year. There 
was an Increase of nearly 17 per cent in place- 
ments when compared with April, but a de- 
cline of nearly 20 per cent in comparison with 
May, 1937. A considerable reduction in place- 
ments in the highway division of construction 
and maintenance from May, 1937, was mainly 
responsible for the decrease under this com- 
parison. There were, however, smaller losses 
in manufacturing and logging. These declines 
were partly offset by an increase in services 
and minor gains in trade and farming. Place- 
ments by industrial divisions included logging 
120; mining 41; construction and maintenance 
304; and services 803, of which 521 were of 
household workers. During the month 246 
men and 155 women were placed in regular 
employment. 


New Brunswick 


There was an increase of over 25 per cent 
in the number of positions offered through 
employment offices in New Brunswick during 
May when compared with the preceding 
month and a gain of over 26 per cent in com- 
parison with the corresponding month of last 
year. There was an increase also in place- 
ments of over 24 per cent in comparison with 
April and nearly 27 per cent when compared 
with May, 1937. Increased placements in 
construction and maintenance and_ services 
accounted for the gain over May of last year 
for the province as a whole, as, with the 
exception of a small loss in logging, all other 
groups showed nominal changes only. Place- 
ments under construction and maintenance 
numbered 221 and in services 890. Of the 
latter, 625 were of household workers. Place- 
ments in regular employment numbered 119 
of men and 91 of women. 


QUEBEC 


Opportunities for employment, as indicated 
by orders received at employment offices in 
the Province of Quebec, were over 20 per 
cent better than in the preceding month and 
nearly 35 per cent. above the corresponding 
month of last year. There was an increase 
also in placements of over 26 per cent in 
comparison with April and of nearly 46 per 
cent when compared with May, 1937. The 
most noteworthy increase in placements over 
May of last year was in construction and 
maintenance, made up largely of highway 
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workers, although important gains were also 
recorded in services and _ transportation. 
There was a large decrease in bush place- 
ments and a smaller loss in. manufacturing. 
Placements by industrial divisions included 
manufacturing 128; logging 398; farming 
114; transportation 388; construction and 
maintenance 4,185; trade 126; and services 
3,080, of which 2,673 were of household 
workers. There were 5,103 men and _ 1,739 
women placed in regular employment. 


ONTARIO 


Employment opportunities, as indicated by 
orders received at employment offices in 
Ontario during May, were 23 per cent better 
than in the preceding month, but nearly 38 
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maintenance 2,607; trade 254; and services 
4,508 of which 2,576 were of household work- 
ers. During the month 4,467 men and 1,426 
women were placed in regular employment. 


MANITOBA 


Employment offices in Manitoba during 
May listed orders for nearly 6 per cent fewer 
workers than in the preceding month and 
over 10 per cent less than during the 
corresponding month of last year. There was 
a decrease also in placements of over 4 per 
cent when compared with April and of over 17 
per cent in comparison with May, 1987. Con- 
struction and maintenance and logging showed 
the largest reduction in placements from May 
of last year, but there was a moderate gain 


POSITIONS OFFERED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED FOR EACH ONE HUNDRED 
APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 


Applications 


Placements 
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per cent below the corresponding month of 
last year. Placements were nearly 26 per cent 
higher than in April, but 36 per cent below 
May, 1937. All industrial divisions partici- 
pated in the decline in placements from May 
a year ago, the most substantial losses being 
in logging and construction and maintenance. 
Other groups showing large reductions were 
services, manufacturing and farming. Indus- 
trial divisions in which most of the place- 
ments were effected during the month were 
manufacturing 412; logging 616; farming 
1,034; transportation 119; construction and 
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in farming. The changes in all other groups 
were small. Placements by industrial divis- 
ions included logging 164; farming 324; con- 
struction and maintenance 81; and services 
857, of which 691 were of household workers. 
There were 579 men and 264 women placed in 
regular employment during the month. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


During the month of May, 1938, positions 
offered through employment offices in Sas- 
katchewan were over 15 per cent less than in 
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the preceding month and nearly 18 per cent 
below the corresponding month of last year. 
There was a decrease also in placements of 
about 18 per cent, both in comparison with 
April, 1938, and May, 1937. Except for small 
gains in construction and maintenance and 
mining, fewer placements were made in all 
groups than during May of last year, the 
most important declines being in services and 
logging. Industrial divisions in which most 
of the placements were effected during the 
month were farming 407; construction and 
maintenance 108 and services 660, of which 
448 were of household workers. Placement 
in regular employment numbered 544 of men 
and 336 of women. 


ALBERTA 


During May, orders received by employ- 
ment offices in Alberta called for over 5 per 
cent fewer workers than in the preceding 
month and were over 12 per cent below the 
corresponding month of last year. There was 
a decrease also in placements of nearly 4 per 
cent when compared with April and of over 
13 per cent in comparison with May, 1987. 
A substantial decrease in the highway division 
of construction and maintenance accounted for 
the decline in placements from May of last 
year, as, although there were increases in all 
other groups, not any were large and com- 
bined only equalled about half of the loss 
mentioned above. Placements by industrial 
divisions included manufacturing 60; farming 
539; transportation 107; construction and 
maintenance 410 and services 613, of which 
407 were of household workers. There were 
970 men and 362 women placed in regular 
employment. 


BritisH CoLUMBIA 


The demand for workers, as indicated by 
orders received at employment offices in 
British Columbia during May, was nearly 29 
per cent better than in the preceding month, 
but over 56 per cent below the corresponding 
month of last year. There was an increase 
of 26 per cent in placements when compared 
with April, but a decline of over 56 per cent 
when compared with May, 1937. The sub- 
stantial decrease in placements from May of 
last year was mainly due to losses in con- 
struction and maintenance and _ logging, 
although fewer placements were reported in all 
other groups. Placements by industrial 
divisions included manufacturing 57; farming 
114; construction and maintenance 1,102 and 
services 634, of which 464 were of household 
workers. During the month 567 men and 
252 women were placed in regular employment. 
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Movement of Labour 


During the month of May, 1938, the offices . 
of the Employment Service of Canada effected 
17,220 placements in regular employment, 
8,169 of which were of persons for whom the 
employment located was outside the immediate 
vicinity of the offices at which they were 
registered. Of the latter, 757 were granted 
the Employment Service reduced transporta- 
tion rate, 731 of whom travelled to centres 
within the same province as the despatching 
office and 26 to other provinces. The reduced 
transportation rate, which is 2:5 cents per 
mile with a minimum fare of $4, is granted 
by the railway companies to bona fide appli- 
cants at the offices of the Employment Service 
who may desire to journey to distant employ- 
ment for which no workers are available 
locally. 

In Quebec during May the Hull office 
granted a certificate to a bushman destined to 
the Pembroke zone. Ontario offices issued 
538 certificates for reduced transportation 
during May, 537 of which were provincial and 
one interprovincial. The latter was granted 
at the Toronto office to a mine clerk pro- 
ceeding to Val d’Or. Provincially from Port 
Arthur 469 bush workers, 26 construction work- 
ers 6 mine employees and one highway fore- 
man were despatched to various sections 
within the same zone, while from Sudbury 14 
bush workers and from Fort William 4 con- 
struction workers, 2 bush workers, one station- 
ary engineer and one tractor operator pro- 
ceeded to employment within their respective 
zones. To the Sudbury zone also, one sawyer 
was shipped from North Bay. On a certificate 
secured at Toronto one highway construction 
labourer was conveyed to Peterborough. The 
labour movement in Ontario under the Domin- 
ion-Provincial Youth Training Plan included 
the issue of 11 reduced rate certificates to 
students desiring to register for training 
courses at various provincial points. The 
Winnipeg office was responsible for the 31 
transfers at the reduced rate effected in Mani- 
toba during May, 8 of which were within the 
province and 23 outside. The Winnipeg zone 
was the destination of all persons travelling 
at the reduced rate to provincial employment, 
among whom were 5 farm hands, one farm 
housekeeper, one lather and one electrician. 
The interprovincial movement was to Port 
Arthur and included the despatch of 17 bush- 
men, 2 sawmill labourers, 2 mine workers, one 
painter and one chef. Workers taking advan- 
tage of the Employment Service reduced rate 
in Saskatchewan during May were 3 in num- 
ber, 2 of whom, a bushman and a sawmill 
worker, travelled from Prince Alberta to 
situations within the same zone, while one, 
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REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR THE MONTH OF MAY, 1938 
Vacancies Applicants 
Regular 
Placed place- 
Offices Regis- Un- ments 
} Reported | Unfilled tered Referred placed same 
during end of during to end of period 
period period period |vacancies} Regular | Casual period 1937 
Nova Scotiawnhe baiisls knobs 1,400 67 1,531 1,361 4p 954 2,113 $36 
SEN IVD CRS RR SS NITY IE D8 563 63 577 506 98 408 1,006 552 
Kentville eh, esl er ORO ae 79 0 178 79 54 25 il, la yer tee es es 
New Glasgow) se *:.0s gees eeeenee 307 4 309 325 201 118 324 336 
NOVICE oor tacks ioits iors sas ots meter tae ene 451 0 467 451 48 403 506 48 
New Brunswick..................... 1,183 13 1,225 1,177 210 967 1,108 195 
Ghatiaa mica. Ae CO. cts ces 195 1 192 195 49 146 43 21 
MPONCEOME «ses orgs igs, wre Ata ee ee 484 7 508 483 112 371 436 128 
SMING ION Nhs a sts tare ed atte See 504 5 525 499 49 450 629 46 
OuEhec ashi odo wel eee 9,816 1,258 16,957 9,632 6,842 1,541 6,399 4,559 
BATOUVILS Nec oe tasters OR iets 147 9 213 181 181 0 SDE beets Lee 
Chicoutimi sy eect ae gee 829 0 1,092 829 821 8 119 1,234 
LEE LS een ve De aMMUE atte mS 739 lj 1,152 vial 759 7 322 634 
APIO Mone cet Nr etn ee eR ee 107 1 320 109 105 4 AY, Wied (be ek 
Mibaneyt, (6 anit a. eee ey he eee 344 17 603 332 291 4] 260° =k nee 
IVT OME eR EN rs Ls Len eA ate eRe 3,985 642 8,095 3,873 2,042 875 3,935 1,849 
CAYCE SYST SURO NTT RT TLIC FART Re 1,891 484 2,652 1, 655 1,281 203 694 264 
EROU VT, SUS RL al FA ONL se Rey, Mae 268 0 749 278 238 32 444 184 
Sherbraokew isis Wey lava Ny eee 393 40 534 458 369 19 99 226 
MhreetRivers:, Meas wath Ts ae eee 946 4] 999 980 606 348 44 168 
Vi Slicl WOT Hay WIR oii Nee oie aah 167 13 548 166 149 4 288) wali: cob techie ye 
OUUATION ee Uae aoe ee 9,868 986 235017 9,657 5,893 3,688 50,145 10,040 
Belleville sees WSL Ae 221 0 348 219 144 75 580 100 
PANEL C i irept eens ied ela) it eae es 168 2 357 166 117 49 1,086 256 
(CHAT DAI. Sue ce een vara BN eee Eee 222 1 352 221 118 103 579 203 
MortiWilliam ge. ee Re ee) Ne 167 1 268 168 101 67 717 585 
Guuel pce Ria bua alee en 106 95 197 114 76 7a | 1,099 53 
La ml LOR ses va ee eee ite See ele 604 7 1,386 598 280 303 3,851 375 
HCGNOrasny eS DOPE tae, ga ale 256 0 406 256 189 67 512 161 
Heine ston. Ves Moshe ence SEP Oban te 532 24 647 516 458 58 569 404 
WRIGCHENEr Eerie en nes eae tees 207 13 455 207 101 100 910 131 
Mond One wee fee: Were Rpt age 561 33 729 579 357 187 1,786 436 
Niagara Halse ies kiss pe) sunbathe 106 5 159 97 51 46 1,25 110 
INOrthiBa yi enc cemeie aaa meee 240 0 367 242 155 87 776 462 
Oshawa ieike eek Wl er ae as 208 0 349 203 50 153 BTR? 66 
Ota Wa hehe gaan. ca vente Cera 485 6 1,154 479 279 199 3,417 588 
Pembroke wysran ds: Fre MMe Re. 234 0 434 237 159 78 66 313 
Peterborough. caeiscicae eere oe 337 0 436 336 299 37 926 200 
PortvATthur, evr oh see len Gee eee 618 1 558 580 557 23 392 1,714 
St) Catharines: 0.0052. De 0 ae 257 17 462 254 163 91 2,035 246 
Sta Thomas..43 80. ih eon ee a ane 109 1 164 109 63 46 297 146 
Sarnig eee, Wiest A. ita ee en Ce 309 8 379 305 162 143 606 91 
Sault StewMarie(i). ds ee ae re 245 1 527 245 127 sliigs 148 146 
Strablor din aie Ae. oul eee eee. 158 0 340 157 136 21 1,010 153 
DUC OUTS tet We Stee ne eee eee 182 0 906 179 117 62 463 403 
Rin ans FO BARE eae pe Renae ee 567 0 1,595 567 134 433 1,294 247 
OBONCON ) 22.4 teenies aes 3) ie ae eeh aaa yeh 2,096 126 9, 266 1,952 1,142 809 16,271 2,166 
Windsor, La A RARE Ay ie mae Met A 459 14 792 458 196 262 7,462 285 
Woodstock i. 9sehiir cy yy BD. er: 214 1 284 213 162 51 S368) ore ae 
Mamitolva: oii: cieccperruat shot ase 1,486 61 3,414 1,497 843 637 19,511 1,146 
Brandons: 02 By eee hes oe 99 48 97 68 58 11 796 50 
iRortage: lasPrairie 4 $.ne 4 piacere 51 0 51 51 49 B Ue ery, eee cee 
WANNIDES eet ociee oe OEE, eee. eae 1,336 13 3, 266 1,378 736 624 18,715 1,096 
Saskatchewan....................... 1,301 138 25279 1,233 880 353 12,565 843 
EUStE VAN) dee Rele RR ie ae a een rinn ia 3 9 244 28 28 0 216 11 
INCH OTL nee gy nee Mk heen: 2 0 2 2 2 CU eto ateal | otal Wes Ri + De 
Moose Jawan: Je eae. ee ee 286 41 246 281 186 95 2,258 139 
North Battleford y.0) ict ondeg dere 27 3 47 25 11 14 331 18 
Prince Alpertcra acc eee 122 21 144 94 65 29 562 94 
Rieginiat es Mt. HYG. SOE. 307 5 746 312 229 83 4,837 239 
Saskatoon seissee. ook. oc OA 163 0 302 168 142 26 3,248 144 
SWiLtOurreltie. ater eee ene 59 30 68 52 36 16 616 42 
Wey burinet:: 2 ae eran Aa ess ne 134 17 329 108 99 14 211 64 
NiOrktone oy bn. adhe cedeeey ch ele ae 163 12 151 158 82 76 286 92 
Alberta err a. Taye aee Sree eee. 1,947 60 4,020 1,845 1,332 511 8,628 1,778 
Calgaryis: (oS ASE ae 487 40 1,369 391 300 91 4,077 765 
Drumhellers....8 Seater beneceac cee ee 105 0 339 104 76 28 152 58 
Hamontony, . 2a). a ah See. 886 2 1,759 879 762 115 3,544 794 
Lethbridge fi: 452 sheer aoe cee 136 15 261 142 128 14 511 70 
Medicine Hat. sicher aac 333 3 292 329 66 263 344 91 
British Columbia.................... 2,032 i 5,931 2,067 819 1,192 15,445 3,352 
Kamloopsisijssides: asic deen areas 6 1 320 62 aS 3 323 57 
INGNGIIMNO «3: tee ee OE een 301 2 509 295 288 526 283 
Nélsont 2 GNU Ae eee ee, onan 210 0 202 185 58 127 46 147 
New Westminster. .45..4.cite Bere eer 16 0 251 16 10 6 935 40 
PONLICCONG. tc Se cre ene 55 1 130 51 23 28 234 56 
rince George vies Oe kee eee oe. 1 0 45 2 2 0 50 45 
PLINCO UUPCrU Ne. «<a eee 62 0 76 62 5 57, 264 a2 
MAN COM VOD three ete tite mentee 1,050 5 3,528 1,119 274 791 11,560 2,484 
Wictoriaay’. £55. siete &. SHES oe 276 2 870 275 136 139 1,507 208 
CANAGa Je Bore i ee 29,033 1,894 58,674 28,469 17,229 9,843 | 115,914 22,923* 
MICH  SREet Cc CATER on Oe ote: 17,865 184 43,497 17,906 12,595 5,138 96,305 18, 637 
WV O ENON seas eect cle ee tee ce 11,168 1,710 15,177 10,563 4,625 4,705 19,609 4,290 





*78 placements effected by offices since closed. 
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a hotel clerk, was shipped from Regina out- 
side the province to Edmonton. The labour 
movement in Alberta during May involved 
the issue of 176 reduced transportation rate 
certificates to provincial centres. All of these 
were granted at the Edmonton office, which 
was instrumental in the despatch of 91 trans- 
portation company employees, 23 fish company 
employees, 15 labourers, 12 mine workers, 11 
oil refinery workers, 6 highway construction 
workers, 4 cooks, 4 farm hands, one farm 
domestic, 38 sawmill workers, 2 bushmen, 2 
waitresses and one blacksmith to employment 
at various points within the Edmonton zone 
and of one carpenter to Lethbridge. At 
British Columbia centres during May, 8 per- 
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sons secured certificates for transportation to 
situations within the province, the Vancouver 
office transferring 8 mine workers and one 
truck driver to Kamloops, 2 sawmill workers 
to Penticton and one farm hand to a point 
within the Vancouver zone. In addition, the 
Penticton zone received one farm hand from 
New Westminster. 

Of the 757 workers who benefited by the 
Employment Service reduced transportation 
rate during May, 585 travelled by the Cana- 
dian National Railways, 169 by the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, one by the Temiskaming 
and Northern Ontario Railway, one by the 
Northern Alberta Railway and one by the 
Pacific Great Eastern Railway. 


(4) Building Permits issued in Canada During May, 1938 


The value of the building permits issued 
by 58 cities during May, 1938, was higher by 
34-8 per cent than in April, 1938, and was 
also greater by 21-4 per cent than in May, 
1937, being in fact higher than in that month 
in any other year since 1931. According to 
statements tabulated by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics the authorizations amounted to 
$6,576,296, as compared with $4,879,867 in the 
preceding month, and $5,416,299 in May of 
last year. 

The following table gives the value of the 
building authorized by 58 cities in May and 
-in the first five months of each year since 
1920, as well as index numbers for the latter, 
based upon the total for 1926 as 100. The 








Average 
Indexes of | indexes of 
Value of Value of value of wholesale 
permits permits permits prices of 
Year issued in issued in issued in building 
May first five first five | materials 
months months | in first five 
(1926=100) months 
(1926 aver- 
age=100) 
$ $ 
1938...... 6,576,296 | 19,220,788 32-0 90-9 
19387...... 5,416,299 | 22,050,984 36-7 94-6 
1936. ..... 4,836,358 | 13,666, 195 22-8 86-3 
1935... 4,728,340 | 19,535,656 32-5 81-7 
1934. ..... 3,019,761 | 7,999,917 13-3 83-0 
1933...... 2,065,372 | 6,726,695 11-2 75-2 
1932) ook. 5,488,845 | 19,312,720 32-1 78-8 
1 eh 12,115,291 | 50,356,550 83-9 83-6 
1930......] 20,321,160 | 66,792,498 111-2 95-5 
1929: 24,185,738 | 96,792,675 161-2 99-4 
1928...... 27,515,522 | 79,285,027 132-0 95-8 
OZ Tee... 20,138,657 | 62,479,480 104-1 96-1 
1926... 18,504,296 | 60,042,369 100-0 101-3 
1925...... 15,520,435 | 50,983,833 84-9 103-1 
1924. «.: 14,807,589 | 46,544,689 ded 111-3 
1923 ae 18,937,638 | 57,946,608 96-5 111-1 
ae 19,527,061 | 54,040,922 90-0 107-9 
NOD ts. s: 14,460,878 | 41,530,750 69-2 134-4 
192052 eS: 13,082,015 | 47,640,916 79-3 144-7 





average index numbers of wholesale prices 
of building materials in the first five months 
of the same years are also given (1926—100). 


The value of the building authorized in 
the first five months of the present year 
was $19,220,788; this was lower than the ag- 
gregate of $22,050,984 reported in the period 
January-May, 1937, but was higher than in 
those months of 1936. The cumulative total 
for the same period in each of the last seven 
years has been very much lower than in 
earlier years of the record. The wholesale 
prices of building materials have in recent 
months averaged lower than in the corre- 
sponding period of 1937; although they were 
higher than in the first five months in any 
of the years, 1931-1936, they continued below 
the average for the years since 1920. 

Some 50 cities furnished detailed statistics 
for May, 1938, showing that they had issued 
some 660 permits for dwellings valued at 
approximately $2,250,000, and for more than 
3,000 other buildings, estimated to cost over 
$3,800,000. In addition, there was one en- 
gineering project in Port Arthur valued at 
$230,000. In April, authority was given for 
the erection of about 550 dwellings and 2,500 
other buildings, valued at approximately 
$1,800,000 and $3,000,000, respectively. 

Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario and British Colum- 
bia recorded increases in the value of the build- 
ing represented by the permits issued during 
May as compared with the preceding month. 
Ontario and British Columbia showed the 
greatest gains of $1,086,521, or 66-2 per cent 
and. $966,303, or 116-7 per cent, respectively. 
The total in each of the Prairie Provinces 
was lower in May, 1938, than in April; the 
largest decline in this comparison was that 
of $776,017, or 76-9 per cent, in Alberta. 
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As compared with May, 1937, New Bruns- 
wick, Quebec, Ontario, Alberta and British 
Columbia registered increases, of which that 
of $1,126,314, or 168-7 per cent, in British 
Columbia was most noteworthy. The greatest 
decline, of $129,318, or 76:1 per cent, was in 
Saskatchewan. 

Of the four largest cities, Montreal, Toronto 
and Vancouver showed gains as compared with 
last month, and also over the same month of 
last year; Winnipeg, on the other hand, re- 
corded decreases in both comparisons. 

Of the other centres, Moncton, Saint John, 
Quebec, Shawinigan Falls, Three Rivers, Brant- 
ford, Chatham, Hamilton, Kitchener, London, 
Port Arthur, St. Thomas, Sarnia, York and 
East York Townships, Windsor, Riverside, 
Brandon, St. Boniface, Lethbridge and Victoria 
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showed increases in the value of the building 
authorized as compared with either the pre- 
ceding month or the same month of 1937. 

As already mentioned, the aggregate for the 
first five months of 19388 was lower than in 
the same period in 1937, and was also slightly 
less than in 1935 or 1932, but exceeded the 
total for the months, January-May, in 1936, 
1934 and 1933. The average index numbers 
of wholesale prices of building materials, while 
lower than in 1937, were higher than in pre- 
ceding years since 1930, but were below the 
average for the eighteen years, 1920-1937. 

The accompanying table gives the value of 
the building permits issued by 58 cities during 
April and May, 1938, and May, 1937. The 
35 cities for which records are available since 
1910 are marked thus, “x.” 


ESTIMATED VALUE OF CONSTRUCTION WORK AS INDICATED BY BUILDING PERMITS 
ISSUED BY 58 CITIES 


Cities May April, May Cities May April, May 
1938 1938 1937 1938 1938 1937 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
P. E. Island— 
Charlottetown...... 9,900 6,100 48,625 *St. Catharines...... 24,455 10, 833 242,105 
*St’"Dhomass).. 22% 21,737 14,495 5,016 
Nova Scotia.......... 159, 484 156, 406 214,040 rac) bs Waianae 23,945 10,832 21,280 
PT aliiax Wea ee 122,379 116,396 127,650 Sault Ste. Marie.... 35, 200 22,750 59,910 
New Glasgow...... 2,145 18,640 5,015 *Toronto wage Wak 979,432 503, 698 910,160 
FSydney ley scene. 34,960 21,370 81,375 York and Kast 
York Townships.. 276,350 106,960 110,890 
New Brunswick..... 132,484 47,386 84,175 Welland) co euo. 12, 239 21;:750 23 , 294 
Fredericton........- 18,950 8,000 22,260 *Windsor..cfece cose 118,588 30,030 98,680 
*MonctOne:sece eee ees 40,943 23, 250 30, 125 Riverside......... 10,860 8,050 G15 
*Saintwohninceesae. : 72,591 16,136 31,790 Woodstock......... 6, 423 10,442 75,976 
Quebec.............. 1,248,455 844, 237 1,144,661 Manitoba............ 229,120 251,415 308, 260 
*Montreal— *Brandoneneees. ees 5,400 4,355 2,975 
*Maisonneuve..... 755,105 482,352 741,630 St. Boniface........ 32,070 20,360 17,085 
*Quebee! fic bec lene. 273,730 100, 235 139,906 Winnipeg cide. os-c.s' 191,650 226,700 288,200 
Shawinigan Falls... 66,050 34,800 45,735 40,576 94, 853 169,889 
*Sherbrooke......... 78, 200 70,200 96,690 | | Saskatchewan....... 
*Three Rivers....... 57.570 33,400 32,750 *Moose Jaw.......-.. ide Hd) 7,665 25,653 
*Westmount......... 17,800 123, 250 87,950 *Reginga yoo ese ol, 193 78,633 119,601 
*Saskatoon.......... 6,650 8,555 24,635 
Ontario.............. 2,728,480 1,641,959 2,550, 164 
Belleville........... 5,400 3,400 14,000 | | Alberta.............. 233, 702 1,009,719 228,704 
*Brantford: 230. «22 23, 050 10,580 16,089 'Calgary.9 een cece 55, 657 , 639 101,031 
@hatham von. gene 28,300 8, 624 19,600 *Kdmonton.......... 146,685 926,965 107, 150 
*Fort William....... 87,710 23,745 132, 245 Lethbridge......... 30,960 6,065 18,863 
Galtecies s enisosrs 27,120 29,761 33, 528 Medicine Hat....... 400 1,050 1,660 
* Guelph 3: 25 cures s 15,860 5,000 32,613 
*Hamilton). 20.40)).2 148,738 139, 235 135,105 British Columbla....| 1,794,095 827,792 667,781 
PESINSRON: hea sisiers 43,640 22,475 150,956 Kamloops.......... , 250 2,440 2,650 
*Kitchener........... 93,543 43,400 91,438 Nanaimo........... 8,650 9.300 31,420 
"London, (eee aaee 112,425 93,575 65,370 *New Westminster... 58,450 51,050 63,350 
Niagara Falls....... 11,365 77,910 10,890 Prince Rupert...... 630 7,030 2,845 
shawa rn iees 15,960 10, 165 19,410 *Vancouver.......... 1,612,045 703,445 509,710 
"Ottawa. oiisgendh $s. 280,345 338,470 183,505 North Vancouver... 11,330 15,025 230 
Owen Sound........ 9,680 15,050 3,060 "Victoria: .. esos 100,740 39,502 57,576 
*Peterborough....... 33,542 28,735 40, 238 ams SE | TD SE a, 
*PortArthur. ance: 278, 893 37,565 32,674 Total— 58 cities....| 6,576,296 4,879, 867 5,416, 299 
pising 18 (oro UG oda 3,680 14,429 14,957 Total—‘*35 cities....| 5,930,119 4,425,363 4,820,898 
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EMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS IN CANADA AT THE END OF JUNE, 1938 


Reports of the Superintendents of the Employment Service 


HE employment situation at the end of 
June was reported by the superintendents 
of the Employment Service to be as follows:— 
All farm crops in the Maritime Provinces 
were progressing favourably and _ produce 
offered at the markets was plentiful and of 
fine quality. Strawberries were exceptionally 
good and were ripening rapidly. Lobster fishing 
was about finished for the season, but salmon 
fishing was very heavy. Catches of halibut, 
mackerel, haddock and cod, likewise, were 
fair. Sawing and: pulpwood cutting was active 
and mill work, also, was being carried on, 
although in some localities the winter’s cut 
was about completed. River driving was under 
way on the Saint John river. Coal mines 
in the New Glasgow area operated from one 
to five days per week, while those in Cape 
Breton and vicinity worked three to five days 
per week and no idleness was reported by 
the iron and steel companies. Manufacturing 
plants were working steadily and canning 
factories were preparing for a _ particularly 
busy season. All buildings in the course of 
construction were progressing favourably and 
road; work was brisk. Transportation, both 
freight and passenger, by rail, bus and water 
was increasing in volume with vacation time 
at hand. ‘Trade was fair, but collections were 
slow. Experienced domestic help in the 
Women’s Division also was very scarce. 
Agricultural work in the province of Quebec 
was progressing under favourable weather con- 
ditions and some additional hands were hired 
for haying. Logging operations had been much 
reduced, Matane only reporting men actively 
engaged in pulpwood cutting. Mining was 
slacker except at Sherbrooke, where activities 
were normal. Manufacturing centres reported 
as follows: Bagotville, slack; Chicoutimi, 
aluminum factories working steadily, but a 
20 per cent decrease in employees at paper 
mills; Hull, all plants operating at full 
capacity ; La Tuque, Val d’Or and Rouyn, sash 
and door establishments very busy; Matane, 
paper mills active; Montreal, paper industry 
working at only 55 per cent of normal capacity, 
metal industries no change, boots and shoes 
fair, clothing slacker; Sherbrooke, metals, tex- 
tiles and clothing employing fewer people, 
silks and wor. ‘ns normal; Three Rivers, 
plants running below the usual standard, with 
reduced staffs. Building construction showed 
improvement throughout the province and 
casual work, likewise, was more plentiful. 
Highway construction and maintenance con- 
tinued. Transportation by water, rail and 


motor was also active. Trade was more pros- 
perous, although collections in smaller centres 
were somewhat difficult. A shortage of experi- 
enced applicants for domestic service was re- 
ported in the Women’s Division, housemaids, 
waitresses and cooks being particularly in 
demand. 

There was a decided shortage of capable 
farm hands throughout Ontario. The straw- 
berry crop was practically harvested, but 
calls were being received for cherry pickers 
and men for haying, wages for experienced 
farm help ranging from $20 to $35 per month 
and for boys, $12 to $17. In logging, the 
majority of river drives were nearly com- 
pleted and some men had: been released, but 
other seasonal employment, such as pulp cut- 
ting and peeling, was in full swing, especially 
in the North Bay and Port Arthur zones. 
Little demand was reported: for sawmill help, 
with the exception of am occasional order for 
skilled labour. Mining was fairly active, 
although few additional workers were being 
hired. Manufacturing showed variation in 
volume; fruit canneries had re-engaged some 
of their former seasonal employees and elec- 
trical supply companies, shoes, textiles and 
manufacturers of foodstuffs were fairly busy, 
but curtailment was more pronounced in many 
other industries and reduced operations more 
widespread than for some time past. The 
temporary closing down of auto plants had 
affected a large number of hands for an in- 
definite period, but it was expected that these 
factories would re-open shortly. Conditions 
in the building line were generally active and 
anticipated projects were getting underway 
as the season advanced, thus affording work 
for both skilled and unskilled labour. In- 
creased placement of men on highway con- 
struction also was in evidence. Navigation 
was very quiet at Fort William and Sarnia 
and employment for railway employees at 
Niagara Falls and Fort Erie further declined. 
In the Women’s Section the demand for ex- 
perienced domestics for household, hotel and 
restaurant services exceeded the supply avail- 
able; few requests, however, were registered 
for women in the industrial and clerical 
divisions, 

There was only a fair call for farm help in 
the Prairie Provinces. In Alberta, crop con- 
ditions appeared favourable, but in Manitoba 
and Saskatchewan rain was needed. Logging 
was quiet and dangerous fires were raging 
in some parts of the bush country, although 
very little damage as yet had been done to 
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marketable timber. Except for the usual sum- 
mer development work, there was no activity 
in mining. Manufacturing was slack, with no 
calls for additional help. Building construction 
showed some improvement and highway con- 
struction continued. A few extra railway gangs 
had been hired, but a large number of men 
had been temporarily laid off at the C.N.R. 
shops. Trade was fair. A scarcity of help 
was noticeable in the Women’s Division, so 
that the demand slightly exceeded the supply. 

Farming was quiet in British Columbia and 
a further contraction was noted in logging, 
with a corresponding reduction in numbers 
employed. Sawmills were slack and shingle 
mills were closed, awaiting orders. Mining 
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also showed little activity. Factories in Nelson 
had increased their staffs. Building construc- 
tion consisted for the most part of repairs 
and alterations. A number of young men had 
been placed in the forestry training camps 
and applications were still being received for 
this course. Drydocks and shipyards at Prince 
Rupert and Victoria were busy, while a little 
more activity than usual was noted on the 
waterfronts at Prince Rupert and Vancouver. 
Trade was slightly better, but collections were 
slow. An increase in the Women’s Division 
was recorded in orders for domestics for 
summer hotels and restaurants, with a scarcity 
of help prevailing, but casual work for women 
was considerably less. 


EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN AND 
THE UNITED STATES 


Great Britain 


i Ws HE British Minstry of Labour Gazette, 


June, 1938, summarized the employ- 
ment situation as follows:— 
Employment showed a slight decline 


between April 4 and May 116. This was mainly 
accounted for by temporary stoppages in the 
coal mining and cotton industries; there was 
also a decline in agriculture, the linen, iron 
and steel, tinplate and motor vehicle indus- 
tries, and in certain branches of the engineering 
industry. On the other hand, employment 
improved in building, public works contracting, 
hosiery manufacture, stove, grate, etc. manu- 
facture, bread, biscuit, etc. making, the dis- 
tributive trades, and hotel, boarding house, and 
shipping services. 

It is estimated that at May 16, 1938, the 
number of insured persons, aged 16-64, in em- 
ployment in Great Britain, exclusive of per- 
sons within the agricultural scheme, was 
approximately 11,375,000. This was 15,000 
less than at April 4, 1988. On a comparable 
basis there was a decrease of about 148,000 
as compared with May 24, 1987. 

Among persons, aged 16-64, insured under 
the general scheme of unemployment insur- 
ance (including the special schemes for the 
banking and insurance industries), the per- 
centage unemployed in Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland at May 16, 1938, was 13-0, 
compared with 12-9 at April 4, 19388. For per- 
sons aged 16-64 insured under the agricul- 
tural scheme the percentages were 6:6 at 
May 16, 1938, and 5:7 at April 4, 1938. For 
both schemes combined the percentage un- 
employed at May 16, 1988, was 12-7 as com- 
pared with 12-5 at April 4, 1988. On a com- 
parable basis, there was an increase at May 


16, 1938, as compared with May 24, 1937, of 
about 2-7 in the percentage unemployed among 
persons within the general scheme, and of 
about 3-8 among persons within the agricul- 
tural scheme. For the two schemes combined 
there was an increase of about 2-8 between 
these dates. 

At May 16, 1938, the numbers of unemployed 
persons on the registers of Employment Ex- 
changes in Great Britain were 1,314,118 wholly 
unemployed, 397,529 temporarily stopped, and 
67,158 normally in casual employment, making 
a total of 1,778,805; this was 31,041 more than 
at April 4, 19388. This increase was mainly 
accounted for by temporary stoppages in the 
coal mining and cotton industries and, further, 
included 10,236 boys and girls, owing mainly 
to the registration of Juveniles who reached 
the school-leaving age at the end of the 
Easter term. On a comparable basis there was 
an increase of about 382,000 as compared with 
May 24, 1937, in the total number of persons 
on the registers. 


The total of 1,778,805 persons on the registers 
at May 16, 1938, included 1,020,450 persons 
with claims admitted for insurance benefit, 
541,451 with applications authorized for unem- 
ployment allowances, 53,405 persons with appli- 
cations for insurance benefit or unemployment 
allowances under consideration, and 163,499 
other persons, of whom 40,837 were juveniles 
under 16 years of age. 


In Great Britain and Northern Ireland the 
total number of persons on the registers of 
Employment Exchanges at May 16, 1938, was 
1,868,760 as compared with 1,842,115 at April 
4, 1938. On a comparable basis there was an 
increase at May 16, 1938, of about 405,600 as 
compared with May 24, 1937. 
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United Siates 


In a press release dated June 23, Charles 
V. McLaughlin, Acting Secretary of Labor, 
United States Department of Labor, announced 
that industrial employment declined in May, 
due largely to further curtailment of forces 
In factories, mines and railroads, and seasonal 
reductions in retail and wholesale trade. 

The following paragraphs taken from the 
official press release indicate the employment 
situation in the United States was as follows: 

About 300,000 workers were laid off between 
April and May in private industry and regular 
governmental employment. There is usually 
an increase of 200,000 in non-agricultural em- 
ployment as a whole at this time of year. 
These estimates do not make allowance for 
workers on W.P.A. and other State and 
Federal emergency projects. 

In manufacturing, a greater-than-seasonal 
reduction of 2:6 per cent in employment 
affected more than 170,000 wage earners. 
Weekly factory pay-rolls were reduced by 1-8 
per cent, representing a cut of about $2,700,000 
in weekly wage disbursements. Since May, 
1937, when operations were at a high level, 
there has been a decline of nearly one-fourth 
in factory employment as a whole, and of 
more than one-third in factory pay-rolls. 

The decline in manufacturing employment 
from April to May was quite general. Sixty- 
six of the 89 manufacturing industries that 
regularly report to the Bureau of Labour 
Statistics reduced their working forces, many 
of them because of seasonal slackening in 
activity. 

Among the non-durable goods industries, 
manufacturers of wearing apparel, cotton 
goods and shoes reported large cuts in factory 
forces. Employment increased in food and 
tobacco manufacturing. The heavy industries 
reported continued curtailment, particularly 
in the manufacture of automobiles, steel and 
machinery. Employment was. better  sus- 
tained in the manufacture of building materials 
and in shipbuilding than in most other heavy 
industries. 

As compared with May of 1937, the non- 
durable goods industries show an employment 
decline of 17 per cent and the durable goods 
industries a decline of 32 per cent. 

Other basic industries in which working 
forces were reduced in May include Class 1 
railroads, which laid off 8,000 men, reducing 
their forces for the tenth consecutive month; 
bituminous mines, which laid off 17,500 work- 
ers in a greater-than-seasonal reduction of 
operations; anthracite mines, and metal mines. 
There was a sharp decline in number of em- 
ployees in retail and wholesale trade, due in 
part to seasonal reductions following ex- 


pansion for the Easter trade. It is estimated 
that nearly 175,000 workers in retail stores and 
22,000 in wholesale firms were laid off during 
the month. 

The principal increases in employment were 
in building construction, and in quarries, 
where gains were somewhat smaller than 
usual. ‘Public construction activities, includ- 
ing road work and building, increased substan- 
tially. There was a small increase in forces 
of telephone and telegraph, and electric light 
and power companies, and of certain service 
industries, notably laundries. 

All parts of the country reported reduced 
employment, with the principal exceptions of 
certain New England States, in which in- 
creases accompanied expanded activity in 
cotton and woolen mills. Several of the larger 
industrial States, including Pennsylvania, New 
York, Michigan, Illinois and Ohio, reported 
employment reductions ranging from 3 to 5 
per cent, principally in the heavy industries, 
in the manufacture of clothing, coal mining, 
and in retail and wholesale trade. 


The continued decrease in industrial em- 
ployment in May was accompanied by marked 
expansion in the number of persons working on 
most of the programs financed wholly or 
partially from Federal funds. Approximately 
3,129,000 persons were at work in May on 
projects operated by the Works Progress 
Administration, including work projects of 
the National Youth Administration and 
Student Aid, an increase of 56,000 from April 
and 387,000 from May, 1937. Pay-roll dis- 
bursements in May, amounting to $142,300,000, 
were $5,956,000 larger than in the preceding 
month and $23,169,000 larger than a year ago. 
The largest relative increase from April 
occurred on Federal projects under The Works 
Program. 


Home Improvement Loans 


The Department of Finance announced 
recently. that of the total Home Improve- 
ment Loans reported by the lending institu- 
tions to May 31, 1938, the number made in 
cities and towns of Canada with population 
of 5,000 and upward was 29,831, and their 
tot'al amount $12,174,084.48. 

In cities of 40,000 andi over there were 
16,525 loans amounting to $6,489,697.75; in 
cities of 20,000 to 40,000 there were 3,344 
loans amounting to $1,299,081.74; in cities 
and towns 10,000 to 20,000, 4,566 loans 
amounting to $2,078.347.71; and in towns 
5,000 to 10,000 there were 5,396 loans totalling 
$2,206,957 .28. 
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FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


fu pe Department of Labour is furnished 
from month to month with information 
regarding contracts awarded by various depart- 
ments of the Government of Canada which 
include among their provisions fair wages 
conditions for the protection of the labour to 
be employed. 


The Fair Wages Policy of the Dominion 
Government was originally adopted in 1900 
and was expressed in an Order in Council of 
June 7, 1922, which was subsequently amended 
by an Order in Council of April 9, 1924. The 
Fair Wages Order in Council contains certain 
conditions marked “A” which are applicable 
to contracts for building and construction work, 
and certain other conditions marked “B” which 
apply in the case of contracts for the manu- 
facture of various classes of Government sup- 
plies and equipment. 

On December 31, 1934, an Order in Council 
was passed rescinding the “B” conditions pre- 
viously in effect and substituting other condi- 
tions therefore the full text of which appeared 
in the Lasour Gazerre for January, 1935, pp. 
24-25. ‘Provision had been made in the “B” 
labour conditions in their original form for the 
payment of wages rates not less than those 
generally accepted as current for competent 
workmen in the district in which the work is to 
be performed or if there were no current rates 
then fair and reasonable rates. This provision 
was retained in the amending Order in Council 
of December 31, 1934, but with the added 
proviso that in no event shall the wage rate 
for male workers 18 years of age and over be 
less than 30 cents an hour, and for female 
workers 18 years of age and over, less than 20 
cents an hour. It is also provided that in any 
cases where the Provincial Minimum Wages 
Laws require the payment of higher wages 
than those set out above, such higher wages 
shall apply in the execution of Federal con- 
tracts. With respect to males and females 
under 18 years of age, it is required that they 
shall be paid rates of wages not less than those 
provided for women and girls in the Minimum 
Wages scales of the respective provinces. 

As respects contracts for building and con- 
struction work, the “A” conditions of the Fair 
Wages Order in Council of 1922, as amended 
in 1924, were superseded in 1930, in so far as 
wages and hours are concerned by an Act of 
Parliament known as “The Fair Wages and 
Hight Hour Day Act, 1930.” This Act, how- 
ever, has now in turn been superseded by “The 
Fair Wages and Hours of Labour Act, 1935,” 
which came into force on May 1, 1936. The 


clause relating to wages and hours in the last- 
named statute is in the terms following :— 
“All persons in the employ of the contractor, 
subcontractor, or any other person doing or 
contracting to do the whole or any part of the 
work contemplated by the contract shall during 
the continuance of the work be paid fair wages; 
“The working hours of persons while so 
employed shall not exceed eight hours per day 
or forty-four hours per week except in such 
special cases as the Governor in Council may 
otherwise provide, or except in case of emer- 
gency as may be approved by the Minister.” 


The new Act, like the 1930 measure, applies 
not only to contracts made with the Govern- 
ment of Canada for the construction, remodel- 
ling, repair or demolition of any work, but also 
to workmen employed on works of this nature 
by the Government direct who are excluded 
from the operation of the Civil Service Act. 
It contains, however, a provision which did 
not appear in the 1930 legislation, which 
applies the fair wages policy to works of con- 
struction, remodelling, repair or demolition 
that are assisted by federal grant in the form 
of contribution, subsidy, loan, advance or 
guarantee. 

The practice of the different departments 
of the Government, before entering into con- 
tracts for the construction, remodelling, repair 
or demolition of any work, is to obtain before- 
hand from the Department of Labour schedules 
setting forth the current wage rates for the 
different classes of workmen required in the 
execution of the work. These schedules, known 
as fair wages schedules, are thereupon included 
by the Department concerned in the terms of 
contract. 

Both in the case of contracts for building 
and construction work and in the case of con- 
tracts for the manufacture and supply of 
fittings and supplies, the Minister of Labour is 
empowered to determine any questions which 
may arise as to wages rates for over time and 
as to the proper classification of any work 
for the purpose of wages and hours. In the 
event of a dispute arising as to what is the 
current or fair and reasonable rate of wages 
or what are the current hours fixed by the 
custom of the trade, or fair and reasonable 
hours on contracts for governmental supplies 
and equipment, the Minister of Labour is 
vested with authority to make binding de- 
cisions. 

In the case of contracts for building and 
construction work and also of contracts for 
governmental supplies and equipment, the con- 
tractor is required to post and keep posted 
in a conspicuous place on the premises where 
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the contract is being executed, occupied or 
frequented by the workmen, the fair wages 
clause or schedule inserted in his contract 
for the protection of the workmen employed. 
The contractor is also required to keep proper 
books and records showing the names, trades 
and addresses of all workmen in his employ 
and the wages paid out and time worked by 
such workmen, these records to be open for 
inspection by fair wage officers of the Govern- 
ment, any time it may be expedient to the 
Minister to have the same inspected. 

It is further declared that the contractor 
shall not be entitled to payment of any money 
which would otherwise be payable under the 
terms of contract until he has filed a state- 
ment showing: (1) the wages rates and hours 
of labour which are in force for the various 
classes of workmen; (2) whether any wages 
or payments remain in arrears; and (3) that 
all of the labour conditions of the contract 
have been complied with. In the event of 
default being made in the payment of the 
wages of any workmen employed, claim there- 
for may be filed with the Minister of the 
Department with which the contract has been 
made and payments of such claim may be 
made by the latter. 

All workmen employed in the execution of 
these contracts shall be residents of Canada 
unless the Minister of the Department with 
which the contract has been made is of opinion 
that Canadian labour is not available, or that 
other special circumstances exist which render 
it contrary to the public interest to enforce 
this provision. 

In the case of contracts for building and 
construction works, clerks of works or other 
inspecting officers appointed by the Govern- 
ment to ensure the due observance of the con- 
tracts are specially directed by the Fair Wages 
Orders in Council to do all in their power to 
see that. the labour conditions are fully com- 
plied with and to report any apparent viola- 
tions to the department with which the con- 
tract is made. 

In the case of contracts for the manufacture 
of the classes of supplies coming under the 
“B” conditions of the Fair Wages Orders in 
Council, it is required that the contractor’s 
premises and the work being performed under 
contract shall be open for inspection at any 
reasonable time by any officer authorized by 
the Minister of Labour for this purpose, and 
that the premises shall be kept in sanitary 
condition. 

Contracts for dredging work also contain 
provisions for the observance of current or 
fair and reasonable rates of wages and hours, 
and empower the Minister of Labour to deal 
with any dispute which may arise. 
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During the past month statements were 
received in the Department of Labour show- 
ing that the following contracts have recently 
been executed by the Government of Canada. 


GROUP “A” CONTRACTS 


(1) Works of Construction, Remodelling, 
Repmr or Demolition 


Norte: The labour conditions of each of the 
contracts noted under this heading, besides 
stipulating working hours of 8 per day and 
44 per week, provide that: “Where, by pro- 
vincial legislation, or by agreement or current 
practice, the working hours of any class of 
workers are less than 44 per week, such lesser 
hours shall not be exceeded on this work,” 
and also specify that the rates of wages set 
out therein are minimum rates only and that 
“nothing herein contained shall be considered 
as exempting contractors from the payement of 
higher rates in any instance where such higher 
rates are fixed by provincial legislation.” 


DEPARTMENT OF FISHERIES 


Construction of a fish hatchery establish- 
ment at Charlo Falls, Restigouche Co., N.B. 
Name of contractors, J. & D. A. Harquail 
Co., Ltd., Campbellton, N.B. Date of con- 
tract, June 27, 1938. Amount of contract, 
$24,000. A fair wages schedule was included 
contract as follows:— 

Per hour 

Brick and hollow tile layers.. is $0 70 
Brick and hollow tile ie ea Ghisine 

and tempering mortar).. he 
Carpenters. . 

Concrete mixer operator—(eas. or elected. 
Driver.. 

Driver, horse ‘aide cava 

Driver, team and wagon.. 

FreCErICIANS s, s4/\6)5,,.0.).0,5 4.8 

Labourers. . 

Lathers, metal.. 

Lathers, wood.. .. 


Sara So SS. Oo SS SS |S 
Io RP or & Gr or CO RP Or 
cooonoonnaocooo ju 


Painters. is 
PTA STEERS Seca mes rare eee ae tata iste ale, Vecalala aie gle 
Plasterers’ helpers Sirayiony and tempering 
material). . a 0 35 
Plumbers and Sieehinhebere. aes 0 55 
Plumbers’ and steamfitters’ helpers (allad men 
assigned to help tradesmen).. 0 35 
Roofers, asbestos shingles... .. . 0 50 
Sheet metal workers.. . 0 55 
Watchman.. .. 0 25 


DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL DEFENCE 


Clearing and grubbing certain areas at 
Barrett Point and Frederick Point, Prince 
Rupert, B.C. Name of contractors, G. W. 
Nickerson Co., Ltd., Prince Rupert, B.C. 
Date of contract, June 3, 1938. Amount of 
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contract, approximately $15,000. A fair wages Per hour 
schedule was included in the contract as Steam shovel ioperatoc.suata=. saeedwue © euek 0 85 
follows:— Leal SHOVEL AINeMeN at sos1 pele seer ce ee ed Loe 0 55 
Steymyshovelucranementae ssh acs 4 canta aan ee 0 65 
Per hour ; 
Steamishovebtoilersny <aLt SOO 0 50 
Axemen.. SCT ESY OREN ESR HCN PO $0 50 PractonuoOperavorsaa2 AS eee ad oe ee ee Ae 0 50 
Blacksmiths.. .. .. ii amis 2AM Sai hae: 0 75 Team and scraper... .. eee fe ae ele 0 75 
Blacksmiths’ hotaven Wh oe Par, tad & Gee 0 50 AWeam Sandy DIOUGL. dame she esene | eee Sees Eee 0. ¢5 
Dragline operators (steam).. 1 123 AWiatchnitn.|, Wie Oey 0 35 
Dragline firemen.. RPS Ree Stee Bey hs 0 743 
Dragline oilers... .. .. Ba AN a ayih. on SAP at 0 60 
river, team’ and “wagon: Vt See er 8. 1 00 
I DISK siesaMIO Se ac RETR EY COE RR ER. Tees ae 0 45 : : able : 
Laiburee® 10% DOW Aa Grad Pe en Installation of an electric power distribution 
Mobo ticle atinver £000, 8 hoadog. elon tore system at the Joint Service Magazines, Esqui- 
Rows truck driver and truck: malt, B.C. Name of contractors, Murphy 
5 poe oe BODES ebueate sai evepaa ges Sika are ,» Electric Co., Ltd., Victoria, B.C. Date of 
Tractor See (San aS ae ip a i i 0 75 contract, June 24, 1938. Amount of contract, 
Watchman.) 209s apthual , WANA, eke uci oa $9,850. A fair wages schedule was included 
in the contract as follows:— 
Per hour 
Completion of Married Quarters No. 12 at ee es VERS lipnole hice ot es 
; : Campetiters, TORMOR Se: Nee. 5 Se eee Pa, 0 70 
the RCAF. Station, Rockcliffey Ont.’ Name ;, Cement finishersvsis. 1 Ai ue isctay < eoney 00 60 
of contractor, Mr. William Daoust, Eastview, Drivers, team epdywagertchin (ciel ston ey ie 8 BS 
Ont. Date of contract, June 24, 1938. Drivers. . ie bp Saari bais ge Llane Ae SA 0 45 
: , BICCUICIAUS ch crt tater tn ee ee nee cae te 0 75 
Amount of contract, approximately $4,903. Laboendatiiidic DML. I nelobewtslateed. Hoke 
A fair wages schedule was included in the TL ivenvertat 4 Wwe bers eae diene quae ethos tans 
contract as follows:— Linemen’s lnelneie.! Aas «5 yfle epaeed arb 
Per hour Cement and concrete mixer eBciee 
Carpenter.. Fon IO etd cee eC $0 85 ae ry ; Sr OR ORR ae Or sat 
Mléctaiciang, (NUP Gees. Bete Ry. ae ieee 2a 0 75 sider electric... aah ek a ce tt 
Miotortruck drivers... ...: <amtbet sade ee 0 50 
Labourers... .. .. ASE cus Oe) DE tteue REDE te oie 0 45 ss ae te if ha 
Motor truck Gpeerh Pe a Spc Ft leek tae 0 50 Maier truck driver ,and truck : 150 
Motor truck driver and tree er CTI Re RR ae MR Mar Ree mE 2 00 
Bt. Qitoms:: bt Gee AAAI Rae ee 1 45 3 toms... ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 0 45 
Painters and ielaveersenh... | een. eer, aoe, 0 65 Watchman.. 1... 6s ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 
IPTA SLOT ORS ce ac mls et een aie eternal y Man Rigel 0 80 
Plasterers’ helpers ie and tempering 
WIATErig ee Hem wevey Rees Meek A 0 50 : roy 
Phoestlers and) aieampisewe iad 0 95 Construction of a new Stores Building at 
per apt ieee heleens (all men a No. 1 Aircraft Depot, Victoria Island, Ottawa, 
assigned to help tradesmen MPA ie tive 
Watchmen.. ¢. .. 2... weueuenscecage) 049 Ont. Name of contractors, Hull ‘Construc- 


Grading of runways at the Royal Canadian 
Air Force Station, Dartmouth, N.S. Name 
of contractors, Acadia Construction Co., Ltd., 
Halifax, N.S. Date of contract, June 22, 
1938. Amount of contract, approximately 
$240,000. A fair wages schedule was included 
in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 

A rernens i) ible ta: sey ae OPO hae $0 45 
Blacksmaimhsthep pe iate web etd Pe ewes bo ba Sea), 0 70 
Blacksmiths’ ere Pre Lene ROSMAN ES 0 45 
Dragline Operators... \.. aAMIeaee aelbsewiee se 0 85 
Mragline® firemen (Asli. su Sewanee eae 0 55 
Draglime: ovens, {7s 2% Su ahatAsWhEn te aes oss aS gh ASRS 0 50 
Driversateam yancdmwacolennte sin lc ea. ae 0 75 
MDT IVIOTS «sit hee chet Nagel Core eae ERS Tae Letom ske laze ties 0 40 
Labourers... .. . Pes RA ita Vera y sete mceieP hose 0 40 
Motor truck Seach Somer ae Sone 0 45 
Motor truck driver and ee 

teto. 2; sOn8. « 

3 tons... 

4 tons.. 

5 tons.. 


Road grader petro ete horse drawn.. 
Road grader operators: including team.. 
Road grader operators: gas.. 


SoocooN NY eS 
QR RO PO me 
oD I Or oro an 


tion Company, Hull, P.Q. Date of contract, 
June 25, 1938. Amount of contract, $59,840. 
A fair wages schedule was included in the 
contract. as follows:— 


Per hour 
Asbestos insulation workers.. . vs $0 70 
Blacksmith... .. ..). SONS oak Fade 0 70 
Brick and hollow ithe ene lies React tee Os 0 90 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers (mixing 
and tempering renee retin ns Sie bd nace 0 50 
Carpenters... 5 0 85 
Cement and sobnedeta mixer noe ies 
Steam.. 0 70 
Gas. or urate ae prete caoter ty 0 55 
Compressor By detaee onee or electric.. 0 55 
Cement finishers. . wert 0 60 
Drivers, horse and cart.. .. 0 60 
Driver, team and wagon.. 0 80 
Drivers... . Te ae grate ie 0 45 
Engineers, operating steam: 


Singleyor idoublehdrumor! £21 220 . See 0 70 
‘Dh reevoranioHe \CUDUIOS skies mpaeds seb sales) sels 0 80 
Electricians (inside wiremen): 


Up to and including July 31, 1938.. 0 75 

On and after August 1, 1938.. 0 80 
Firemen—stationary.. thy sccomqatt tee 0 50 
Engineers on steel nanos Tot GS pe eer nen 0 80 
Hoist operators—gas. or electric.. 0 55 
Labourers. . ee 0 45 
Lathers, metal.. 0 70 
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Per hour Construction of a public building at North 
Lathers, BOXORG Uae re eo) yo pee Pe MME? egg re 0 65 Hatley, PQ. Name of contractors, A AY Verret, 
Machinists.. .. . We faeh HatSe MONT (o eUUNeNe Mtoney es 0 70 Ltd Sh b k Pp Q D t f t t 
Motor truck deere ee at. oS CS STING 0 50 ie CEU T Oe: ee selhaollgh CO LhaDt, 
Motor truck driver and etek «| June 20, 1938. Amount of contract, $8,348 
1 to 2 tons.. 1 45 and unit prices for any additional work. A 
ae yi fair wages schedule was included in the con- 
eee ei 2 95 tract as follows:— 
Ornamental iron Workers #3 0 60 Per hour 
Painters and glaziers.. .. .. 0 65 Brick and hollow tile layers.. $0 70 
Plasterers : Brick and hollow tile layers’ he! hen, Nasixtive 
Up to and including July 31, 1938.. 0 80 and semperme mortar). «.. seer en, 0 35 
On and after August 1, 1938.. 3 0 85 Cement and concrete mixer operator: 
Plasterers’ helpers Gaile and emneneihe Steam.. 
material).. Gasoline or ueaiciat! 


Plumbers AE i ear atiere a, 
Roofers felt and gravel.. 
Rodmen—reinforced  steel.. 
Sheet metal workers.. Aves 
Shovyvelwoperatorsa. Aur cer ei. sh «ges Eee 
Steam shovel engineers. . 
Steam shovel cranemen.. 
Steam shovel firemen.. ... 
Structural steel workers.. 

Tile setters—ornamental. . Ns 
Tile setters’ helpers (all men assig 


SoS 2 © S20. So790 92 oS a = 
eoownroo wo ooo 
SOC O COON AO Oe 


ne i tp aly 


tradesmen).. Se: RT A SN ts 0 50 
Welders on seo rookies ie Carre Se AE 0 80 
Ease Te en so. vat oes Pe A ea 8 0 40 


Construction of a public building at Minto, 
N.B. Name of contractor, Mr. J. Samuel 
Roy, Moncton, N.B. Date of contract, May 
30, 1938. Amount of contract, $15,500 and 
unit prices for any additional work. A fair 
wages schedule was included in the contract 


as follows:— 
Per hour 


Brick and hollow tile layers.. aah $0 70 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers (mix- 
Ins and, tempenns .mortan).e ad 35h) ene 0 35 
Cement and concrete mixer operator: 
Steam.. 


Gasoline or eauic® 
Cement finishers.. . 
Carpenters and joiners.. . 
Driver, horse and cart.. .. 
Driver, team and wagon.. 
Driver. . : 
Engineers on pees erention.. 
Electricians (inside wiremen).. 
Lathers, metal.. .. 
Labourers... ‘ 

Motor truck divers. . 
Motor truck driver and erieic 


Si GurS Se 2S SS 1S Oo 
WwW & Or OU NTO Ore Or Or Hm Or 
OKoowInoanaododacn 


LEO is GOI SGa a! oss ees Patio Soin Naka as Ua ay ate 1 35 
Oo; GOMSA a ee oe nh &i8) AO RUSERMDYR 9 meats § Lone 1 85 
Ornamental iron ope ora See Are ee Se 0 50 
PASTCL CIS ery th. re hae) SEMA RAN NS so 0 70 
Piasterers’ helpers (mixing and _ tempering 
NARA COTIA Vere sete te ee ere wis See ets, wm. airree) tea) Bepeaaate 0 35 
iReinters and @glagtersy ete. Ve UE. ck Wea des 0 50 
Plumbers and steamfitters.. .. .. 0 55 
Plumbers and steamfitters’ helpers Guin men 
assigned to help tradesmen).. .. .. .. .. 0 35 
Hioorers, felt, and gravel.: .iisbs) unm here - 0 35 
Ee ae 5 0 70 
Stonemasons’ helo Acne ees ecteemaa 
mortar).. Rs , 0 35 
Stonecutters Vere candanone: Liinstoue) 0 60 
Structural steel wOtkou« cage oe capes sa 0 75 
SMeetemMeral WOrkensn lewis, ie, cite res. «aimed 0 55 
Pra HUTIN Um ecas. os coleik ala'p Ceemet ate els oie! avs ad ce ER RS 0 25 


Cement finishers.. . A 
Carpenters and joiners.. . 
Driver, horse and cart.. .. 
Driver, team and wagon.. .. 
Driver. ‘ 

Higetriovans (ineide rnp RELLY 
Lathers, metal.. 

Labourers.. ; 

Motor truck any er. 

Motor truck driver xn races 


SI Ss a SS SSeS 
Www Or or W ore Or Or BH On 
KXocoeononccoos oO 


Ito 2 tons... Wyse e Pose keaau aes ape. SD 
So LOMS ae iH Vdc Veet Aiedecek Sot 1 85 
Ornamental iron ee sole Tam,» aata tre 0 50 
PASTOREKS ats VWs ree ee Ran Ae, aoe aes 0 70 
Plasterers’ helpers (mixing and tempering 
material)... .. Mi scott BR re Get ee 0 35 
Painters and ne Lye te. Sateen) os 0 50 
Phlombens: and teteamttbers ta uae cam sta eacones 0 55 
EVOOLCISy, Lelh ADC OnAVEln . io Memerlstekne ete cme 0 35 
Stonemasons.. .. 0 70 
Stonemasons’ helpets eee and deoipeuine 
mortar).. 0 35 
Stonecutters.. SENN eS Paevemett yi cre. Ohi ME eg hS 0 60 
Sunuchuralasteclipworkens. « ..eieclanst. <0 ces aes 0 75 
Sheet metal workers.. . ve 0 55 
Watchman.. 0 25 


Reconstruction of mooring clusters in Ele- 
vator Slip at Sarnia, Ont. Name of con- 
tractor, Mr. David G. Ross, Kincardine, Ont. 
Date of contract, May 30, 19388. Amount of 
contract, approximately $22,090.56. A fair 
wages schedule was included in the contract 
as follows:— 


Per hour 

Blacksmiths.. PSRPRAtE ened Kak $0 60 

Carpenters.. .. .. Meee 0 70 
Cement and cone mixer Bieaienss 

Steam... ... rte MAVEN) trebles Va aNd arcs 0 65 

Gasoline or sechaie Sadan : 0 50 

Compressor operators: quasuaer or * bheannaant 0 50 


Engineers, operating steam: 
Single or double drum.. Ss ne 0 65 
TENFECVOR MOTE \ALUIMNSs,chsnt Hele Ss ee 0 75 

Fireman, stationary.. 0 45 


Locomotive crane @beredorad steam, gasoline 


OENEIECETIC A neta batt ae) OMe een ini Loe eye ate 0 70 
FA OMSK AID. Ms craaateey cepap A isdegrecisy “hyn > spe ueulabaaeae: 0 40 
Pile driver cpemcoret. SOW. Leinster eee ake 0 65 
Piledriver: HremMea. te. sae tae tend aten 0 45 
Watchmandaet) dil GOS8GsS oes okt 0 35 


Reconstruction of breakwater at Little Anse, 
Richmond Co., N.S. Name of contractor, 
Mr. Joseph C. Gaudet, Comeauville, NS. 
Date of contract, June 3, 1938. Amount of 
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contract, approximately $31,300. A fair wages Per hour 
schedule was included in the contract as ah i eae ; re 
| it river, team an maeenus 
follows: Bes toiie Drill runners. 0 45 
Labourers.. we 0 40 
Blacksmith.. .. . $0 50 Motor truck avicen.: : 0 40 
Blacksmith’s ener... 0 35 Motor truck driver and pace 
Boatman (Rowboat).. 0 30 t\to 2 i6ney awe heen 1 40 
Drivers *horserand cart...’ 5. 2c) sie tes tie ees fies 0 45 S tons a See ee, eee 1 90 
Driver.. : a0 0 30 AP EOUUS ot crete 2 40 
Hoist Ppeeie -daddline.. 0 40 5 tons.. 2 90 
Labourers. . : 0 30 Powdermen.. , 0 45 
Motor truck Hehe , 0 35 Road grader paierditorsstasolinests 0 50 
Motor truck driver and truck: Road grader operators (including teare) ab 0 70 
BOO ie OTS illae |p vga ainte. ue 1 35 Shovel operator—gasoline. . LBV ths iim s 1 00 
3 tons.. : 1 85 T PActOn.OPene tong. J. chip «iV « bbw obusne a babe » ot eA 
Timbermen (using intorchatecabty, hie tools Watchman on ene 0 35 


as axe, adze, hammer, cross-cut saw).. 0 374 


Construction of repairs to the wharf and an 
extension at Shoal Bay, Comox-Alberni Dis- 
trict, B.C. Name of contractors, W. Stewart 
Construction Co., Ltd., Vancouver, B.C., and 
Ranser Burnstead, Vancouver, B.C. Date of 
contract, June 6, 1938. Amount of con- 
tract, approximately $7,354.25. A fair wages 


schedule was included in the contract as 
follows :— 
Per hour 
Boomman.. $1 00 
Bridgeman... 1 00 
Fireman.. .. . 0 68% 
iA DOUTETS cwebawe oclvee iis 0 45 
Pile driver foreman.. .. Ws 
Pile driver engineer... .. 1 124 
Pile driver man.. . 1 00 
Watchman.. . 0 40 


Demolition of buildings at Quebec, P.Q. 
Name of contractors, A. Deslauriers & Fils, 
Ltee., Quebec, P.Q. Date of contract, May 
23, 1938. Amount of contract, $4,000. A fair 
wages schedule was included in the contract 
as follows:— 


Per hour 

Carpenters. . ae $0 60 
Drivers, team and wagon. 0 65 
Driver.. 0 40 
Labourers.. es 0 40 
Motor truck peey a ; 0 45 
Motor truck driver and tole 

lito 2)teonso.. Sisk ik PARA tre sss CREO 1 45 

3 FONSI ee, ae Theat 1 95 
Watebmans. 26.2.) 2!) Mme Pee Sette ace! «cities 0 35 


DEPARTMENT OF ‘TRANSPORT 


Construction of aerodrome at Cowley, Alta. 
Name of contractors, Western Canada Con- 
struction, Ltd. Edmonton, Alta. Date of 
contract, June 17, 1938. Amount of contract, 
$17,050. A fair wages schedule was included 
in this contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Blacksmith.. .. . $0 60 
Blacksmiths’ Wasers. e. 0 40 
Compressor Operon beasoline or ¢ “eladitio’. 0 45 


Construction of an airport at Uplands, Ont. 
Name of contractors, Dibblee Construction 
Co., Ltd., Ottawa, and Whitmore & McArthur, 
Russell, Ont. Date of contract, June 2, 1938. 
Amount of contract, $84,001. A fair wages 
schedule was included in the contract as 


follows:— 
Per hour 
Axemen.. $0 50 
Driver.. ; Stee 0 45 
Driver, team and adel, 0 80 
Labourers. . 0 45 
Motor truck vee: 0 50 


Motor truck driver and habe: 

1 ton?) tonsa. 

3 tons.. 

4 tons.. 

5 tons.. ; 
Road grader ppevitor: hacaee pl 
Road grader operator (including team).. 
Road grader operator (gas.).. . 
Shovel operators (gas.).. 
Tractor operators.. 
Watchmen.. . 


oooooonN Se 
mm Orc OF 00 Or OO RO PP 
SOS OOS Or Or Or Or 


Further construction of ‘the Airport at 
Sioux Lookout, Ont. Name of contractors, 
Hewitson Construction Co., Ltd., Port 


Arthur, Ont. Date of contract, June 18, 1988. - 
Amount of contract, $56,385. A fair wages 


schedule was included in the contract as 
follows :— 
Per hour 

AA KCINCN 0a ea as uae $0 45 
Blacksmiths. :* oc isis. %s 0 60 
Blacksmiths’ helpers.. .. . 0 45 
Carpenters.. : 0 65 
Compressor pperatane (ae 0 50 
Drag line operators.. 0 90 
Firemen—drag line.. .. 0 60 
Oilers—drag dines. 045 of. sa cc eee ew. ee 0 50 
Drivers.. 0 40 
Driver, team bhd iaizon,} 0 70 
Watchmen.. 0 35 
Shovel operators—Eas. 0 90 
Drill runners. 0 50 
Labourers. . j 0 40 
Motor truck rigor 0 45 
Motor truck driver and tick! 

L Vo 2etONSin, cre hes eae 1 45 

3 tons... 1 95 

4 tons.. . 2 45 

DPUOnS are 2 95 
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Per hour Post OFFICE DEPARTMENT 

IROWClCrMeN\ Sou chute Abfels. | oh wh th oie ave 0 50 
Road grader operators—gas.. .. .. .. «. 0 50 Nature of Contract Contractor 
Road grade operators—horse drawn.. 0 45 Metal dating stamps and 
Steam shovel engineers.... .. .. 0 90 type, cancellers, etc.. .. Pritchard-Andrews Co., 
Steam shovel cranemen.. .. .. .. 0 70 Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. 
Steam shovel firemen.. .. 0 55 Rubber stamps, daters, etc.. Pritchard-Andrews Co., 
Tractor operators.. .. .. 0 50 Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. 


(2) Dredging Work 


Note—The labour conditions of each of 
the contracts noted under this heading con- 
tains the General Fair Wages Clause pro- 
viding for the observance of current or fair and 
reasonable rates of wages and hours of labour, 
and empower the Minister of Labour to deal 
with any dispute which may arise thereon. 


DEPARTMENT OF PusLic Works 


Dredging work at the entrance to the har- 
bour at Cobourg, Ont. Name of contractors, 
Canadian Dredge and Dock Co., Ltd., Toronto, 
Ont. Date of contract, May 20, 1988. Amount 
of contract, approximately $14,516.72. 

Dredging approach channel to the harbour 
at Owen Sound, Ont. Name of contractors, 
McLean Dredging and Construction, Sault 
Ste. Marie, Ont. Date of contract, May 14, 
1938. Amount of contract, approximately 
$17,073.86. 

Dredging at pier at Pictou Landing, NS. 
Name of contractor, Beacon Dredging Co., 
Ltd., Halifax, NS. Date of contract, June 
10, 1938. Amount of contract, approximately 
$6,211.80. 

Dredging at the east pier at Pictou, NS. 
Name of contractors, Beacon Dredging Co., 
Ltd., Halifax, NS. Date of contract, June 
10, 1988. Amount of contract, approximately 
$5,757. 


GROUP “B” CONTRACTS 


Manufacture and Repmr of Hqupment, 
Supplies, Interior Fittings, Etc. 


DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL DEFENCE 


Nature of Contract Contractor 


Draught Engine Connectors. Victoria Foundry Co., Ltd., 
Ottawa, Ont. 


Rope and Wire.. .. .. »» »» British Ropes Canadian 
Factory Ltd., Vancouver, 
B.C. 

Storage Bins.. .. Pedlar People, Ltd., 
Ottawa, Ont. 


.. Herbert Morris Crane and 
Hoist Co. Ltd., Niagara 
Falls, Ont. 


Travelling Cranes (2).. 
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-- Pritchard-Andrews Co., 
Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. 

Machine Works, Ltd., 
Montreal, P.Q. 

Bell Thread Co., Ltd., 
Hamilton, Ont. 

Cubok Mfg. & Supply Co., 
Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. 
United Carr Fastener 
Ltd., Hamilton, Ont. 

S. 8. Holde. Ltd., 
Ottawa, Ont. 

Interprovincial Equipment 
Co., Ottawa, Ont. 

Pritchard-Andrews Co., 
Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. 


Scales and weights.. 
Stamping machine parts.. 
Mail bagging, fittings, etc.. 
Mail bagging, fittings, etc.. 
Mail bagging, fittings, etc.. Co., 
Mail bagging, fittings, etc.. 
Mail bagging, fittings, etc.. 


Mail bagging, fittings, etc.. 


Letter carriers’ uniforms. .. Pollack & Dorfman, 
Quebec, P.Q. 

Letter carriers’ uniforms. .. Canadian General Rubber, 
Co., Galt, Ont. 

Letter carriers’ uniforms. .. Kaufman Rubber Co., 
Kitchener, Ont. 

Letter carriers’ uniforms. .. Miner Rubber Co., 
Granby, P.Q. 


Dominion Rubber Co., 
Montreal, P.Q. 

»» Yamaska Garments Ltd., 
St. Hyacinthe, P.Q. 

Kitchen Overall & Shirt 
Co. Ltd., Brantford, Ont. 

Uniform Cap Co., 
Ottawa, Ont. 

>: Workman Uniform Co. 
Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. 

Tayside Textiles Ltd., 
Perth, Ont. 

Horn Bros. Woollen Co. 
Ltd., Lindsay, Ont. 

Engine Works & Trading 
Inc., Montreal, P.Q. 


Letter carriers’ uniforms. .. 
Letter carriers’ uniforms. 
Letter carriers’ uniforms. .. 
Letter carriers’ uniforms. .. 
Letter carriers’ uniforms. 
Letter carriers’ uniforms. .. 
Letter carriers’ uniforms. .. 


Letter boxes and locks.. .. 


RoyaL CANADIAN MountTep POo.Lice 


.. Dominion Textile Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, P.Q. 

Canadian Industries, 
Montréal, P.Q. 

.. The Hartt Boot & Shoe Co., 

Ltd., Fredericton, N.B. 

.. Princeton Suspender & 
‘Neckwear Co., Toronto, 
Ont. 

The Hamilton Uniform Cap 
Co., Ltd., Hamilton, Ont. 


‘Bathe towels.) oer seus ones 
Toothbrushes dae Jo.uess lee Ltd., 
Riding boots.. 


Braces.. .. 


Bluevclothy capssis: sce. «series 


DEPARTMENT OF PusBLIC WorkKS 


Construction and installation of interior 
fittings in the public building at Timiskaming, 
PQ. Name of contractors, Messrs. Henri 
Lemelin and Joseph Lacroix, St. Romuald, 
P.Q. Date of contract, May 19, 1938. Amount 
of contract, $778.85. 
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Construction and installation of interior Per hour 
fittings in the Post Office in the Community Electrician. . pir sin 
Hall at Isle Maligne, P.Q. Name of con- oes Belieh aes 
tractors, Messrs. Henri Lemelin and Joseph Pe ier and dopans belo: 0 40 
Lacroix, St. Romuald, P.Q. Date of contract, Fabric worker—female.. 0 40 
June 20, 1938. Amount of contract, $525.45. Fabric worker’s Agee totes Eberle, «cea GO9 
| : LEON ; Upholsterer.. .. .. «. « vsnghs sata OSs 
Construction and installation of interior Upholsterer’s helper vi 0 40 
fittings in the public building at Bedford, Sandblaster.. : 0 55 
P.Q. Name of contractors, Canadian Office abel mits 
and Schoo] Furniture Ltd., Preston, Ont. Date anetor ay olyeree 0 40 
of contract, June 20, 19388. Amount of con- Sheet metal worker.. 0 60 
tract, $989. Sheet metal worker’s helper.. 0 40 
. : : if ; Riveters. . Ayer ry) 0 50 
Construction and installation of interior Riveters! bel pers 0 40 


fittings in the public building at St. Charles 
de Bellechasse, P.Q. Name of contractors, 
Messrs. Charles Frenette and Irenee Giguere, 
St. Charles, P.Q. Date of contract, June 2, 
1938. Amount of contract, $593. 


SPECIAL CONTRACTS 


Manufacture, Overhaul and Reconditioning of 
Aircraft 


Note: The labour conditions applicable to 
contracts under the above heading are identical 
with those for building and construction work, 
except that one scale of minimum wage rates 
has been approved for all works of this nature 
undertaken in Eastern Canada (Ontario, Que- 
bec and the Maritime Provinces) and 
another scale for all such works in Western 
Canada, (Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta and 
British Columbia). It is provided in these 
contracts that working hours shall not exceed 
48 per week. 


DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL DEFENCE 


Repair of Jaguer engine cylinders. Name of 
contractors, Ottawa Car Mfg. Co., Ltd., Ottawa, 
Ont. Date of contract, June 3, 1988. Amount 
of contract, $1,325.50. A fair wages schedule 
was included in the contract as follows:— 


Engine Assembly— Per hour 
Fitter (A.E.).. Nees hho ths 8 $0 60 
Fitter’s helper (AB). CUBA MD: hich foo ae te 0 40 
Machinist. . : lh | LA 0 65 
Machinist’s heer 0 40 
Machine operators.. 0 50 
Sandblasters. . 0 55 
Labourers. . é RUE s 0 35 

Airframe Conmrrieree “and Aesemblyu— 
athens GACH.) aa) a 0 60 
Fitter’s helper (A. F.).. 0 40 
Machinist.. 0 65 
Machinist’s iinet 0 40 
Machine operator. 0 50 
Woodworkers Gomer) lence fan. 0 80 
Woodworker (joiner).. . Txt Aieke des 0 60 
Woodworker’s Pie e: SRR Ey, SET 0 40 
Welder. . : Af 0 60 
Welder’s helper. 0 40 


Apprentices to fitters, machinists, and 
Sheet metal workers only—(16 to 21 years 


of age): 
Tst ‘Wear sents car 0 20 
2nd year... 1 OLE. SEALs oa 0 25 
Sed. BO Ne Ue AR ee 0 35 
Note.—Only one helper to be employed to each 


journeyman. No more than one apprentice to be 
employed to each five journeymen. 





Major reconditioning of Fleet VII Land- 
plane. Name of contractor, Fleet Aircraft 
Lid., Fort Erie, Ont. Date of contract, June 
14, 1938. Amount of contract, $3,201.29. The 
preceding fair wages schedule was also in- 
cluded in this contract. 

Necessary conversion parts to modify two 
Vancouver Serval twin engine boat seaplanes 
to Wright J6 R975E power. Name of con- 
tractors Canadian Vickers, Ltd., Montreal, 
P.Q. Date of contract, June 15, 1938. Amount 
of contract, $2,376. The preceding fair wages 
schedule was included in the contract. 

Major reconditioning of Fleet model 7 
Landplane 197. Name of contractors, Fleet 
Aircraft Ltd., Fort Erie, Ont. Date of con- 
tract, June 1, 1988. Amount of contract, 
$3,104.21. The preceding fair wages schedule 
was also included in this contract. 

Supply and installation of various equip- 
ment in four Noorduyn Norseman aircraft. 
Name of contractors, Noorduyn Aircraft Ltd., 
St. Laurent, P.Q. Date of contract, June 21, 
1938. Amount of contract, $1,080. The pre- 
ceding fair wages schedule was also included 
in this contract. 


The Co-operative Union of Canada has just 
issued a pamphlet entitled The Organization 
of a Consumers Competitive, by George Keen, 
General Secretary The Co-operative Union of 
Canada. Copies of the booklet may be ob- 
tained for ten cents from the Co-operative 
Union of Canada, Brantford, Ontario. 
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RECENT INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS AND SCHEDULES OF WAGES 


if NDUSTRIAL agreements and _ schedules 

of wages and working conditions received 
in the Department are outlined in the LaBour 
GazeETTE from month to month. It is not 
always possible because of limitation of 
space to include all agreements received each 
month. The agreements are in most cases 
signed by representatives of the employers 
and workers, but schedules of rates of wages, 
hours of labour and other conditions of em- 
ployment drawn up and verbally agreed to 
by representatives of employers and workers 
are also included. Verbally accepted agree- 
ments are so indicated. 


Manufacturing: Textiles and Clothing 


MonrtreaL, P.Q—THE MontreaL Dress 
MANUFACTURERS GUILD AND THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL LADIES’ GARMENT WorRKERS’ UNION 
AND LocaL No. 205 (Dress CurTTsrs). 


Agreement to be in effect from February 19, 
1938, to March 15, 1941, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to notice. 

The agreement applies to the manufacture of 
ladies’ misses’ and children’s dresses and dress 
ladies’, misses’ and children’s dresses and dress 
ladies’ and children’s wearing apparel, blouses 
and odd and separate skirts, but not including 
the ladies’ coat and suit industry. 

The employers recognize the union as the 
representative of the members of the union and 
will maintain a union shop in the cutting 
department, employing none but cutters, 
choppers and apprentices who are union mem- 
bers. Employees of a cutting department to 
elect a shop chairman. 

Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturday, or 9 per 
day from Monday to Thursday, 8 on Friday and 
no work Saturday, in either case a 44 hour 
week. 

Overtime: not more than two hours over- 
time may be worked in any day and eight 
hours overtime permitted each week during 
the first four working days thereof; the first 
four of such eight hours may be paid at regular 
wage rates and all other overtime at the rate 
of time and one half. 

Wages: all skilled cutters to be given an 
increase of $1.50 per week on March 1, 1938, 
and a further increase of $1 per week on 
January 15, 1940: all semi-skilled cutters to 
be paid an increase of $2 per week on March 
1, 1938, and a further increase of $1.50 per 
week January 15, 1940. Minimum weekly 
wage rates from March 1, 1938, to January 
15, 1940: skilled cutters $31.50, semi-skilled 
cutters $22; minimum weekly wage rates from 
January 15, 1940, to expiration of the agree- 
ment: skilled cutters, $32.50, semi-skilled 
cutters, $23.50. 

One apprentice allowed to any shop employ- 
ing seven or more skilled and _ semi-skilled 
cutters. 

All apprentices employed at the time the 
agreement came into force and receiving $15 
per week or more were to receive an increase 
of $2 per week from March 1, 1938 and addi- 
tional increases of $2 per week each six months 
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until graduated into the semi-skilled cutter 
class. New apprentices employed, to start at 
$7 per week, with increases each six months for 
three years, after which they will be paid the 
rate for semi-skilled cutters. 

Provision is made for the settlement of dis- 
putes by arbitration, and no strikes or lockouts 
to occur while the agreement is in force. 


MontreaL, P.Q—THE MontreaL Dress 
MANUFACTURERS’ GUILD AND THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL LADIES’ GARMENT WORKERS UNION, 
Locan 262 (DRESSMAKERS OTHER THAN CurT- 
TERS). 


Agreement to be in effect from March 10, 
1938, to March 15, 1941, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to notice. 

The terms of the agreement are similar to 
those summarized above for dress cutters, with 
the exception of the wage scale. 

Minimum hourly wages: operators 364 cents, 
drapers 34 cents, sample makers 364 cents, 
finishers 284 cents, pressers (male) 5414 cents. 
pressers (female) 364 cents, pressers (assistant) 
25 cents, examiners 274 cents, general hands 25 
cents. No piece work prices may be fixed 
which do not yield a rate of pay equal to the 
above minimum. The union may give notice 
30 days before January 15, 1940, requesting 
a general increase in wages, when an arbitrator 
will be chosen, whose decision will be final 
and binding. 

The number of apprentices in any shop shall 
not exceed 15 per cent of the number of em- 
ployees, apprenticeship to be completed in 
two years. Apprentices to be paid from $7 
per week during first six months to $11 during 
fourth six months. 


Transportation and Public Utilities: Water 
Transportation 


MontreaL, Quespec.—CrrTaAIN STEAMSHIP 
CoMPANIES AND THE STEAMSHIP CHECKERS 
AND Coopers EMPLOYED BY THEM. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 12, 1938, 
to December 31, 1938, and thereafter from year 
to year, subject to notice. 

Employers may use their regular weekly or 
monthly paid employees for any checking and 
coopering work to be done on the wharves, such 
employees not to be governed by this agreement, 

Preference of employment in each company to 
be given employees who have been employed by 
a company during previous successive seasons. 

Hours: no work during meal periods (5 a.m. 
to 7 a.m., noon to 1 p.m., 6 pm. to 7 p.m. and 
11 p.m. to midnight) nor on Sundays and three 
holidays, if it can be reasonably avoided by the 
employers, and any work done during these 
periods and on Sundays and the three holidays, 
to be paid at double time. 

When work on the ship has to be discon- 
tinued because of bad weather, employees to be 
paid one hour at the prevailing rate in addition 
to time already worked. Employees called to 
work mails, express or baggage on Sundays or 
the three holidays to be paid from the hour 
at which they are called to report and do so 
report with a minimum of one hour at the pre- 
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vailing rate. In all other cases, employees 
put to work either day or night to receive the 
full working period for call. 

Wages per hour: checkers 64 cents for day 
work and 74 cents for night work; coopers 63 
cents for day work and 73 cents for night work. 
(These are increases of 10 cents per hour over 
last year’s rates.) Checkers employed tempor- 
arily as head checkers at least 5 cents per hour 
additional. Checkers employed in office work 
or in storage or as warehouseman to be paid 
5 cents per hour over prevailing rate. 

An employee disciplined and who considers 
himself unfairly treated to be entitled to sub- 
mit his case to his employer, and later if he 
wishes, to the Shipping Federation through the 
checkers’ committee. 


Collective Labour Agreements Act, Quebec 


The following agreements and amendments 
to agreements have recently been made 
obligatory by Orders in Council and are 
summarized in the next article: 

Building Trades, St. Hyacinthe. 

Building Trades, Hull. 

Longshoremen, Sorel (amendment). 

Longshoremen (Inland and Coastal Navi- 

gation), Montreal. 

Dairy Employees, Quebec. 

Shoe Repairers, Sherbrooke. 

Garage and Service Station Employees, 

Montreal (amendment). 
Tavern Employees, Quebec (amendment). 
Barbers and _ hairdressers, Three TRivers 
(amendment). 
Hairdressers, Sherbrooke. 


Barbers, Farnham, etc. (amendment). 

Barbers and hairdressers, Valleyfield. 

Barbers and _ hairdressers, Rouyn 
Noranda. 


and 


Industrial Standards Acts 


The following schedules have recently been 
made binding by Orders in Council and are 
noted in the article on page 802 of this issue: 


ONTARIO 


Carpenters, Cornwall. 

Carpenters, Timmins. 

Barbers, Arnprior and Renfrew. 
Barbers, Prescott, Morrisburg, etc. 
Barbers, Brockville. 

Barbers, St. Mary’s. 

Barbers, (Petrolia and Forest. 
Barbers, Sarnia. 

Barbers, Windsor. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


Barbers, Yorkton. 

Barbers, Melville. 

Barbers, (Regina. 

Barbers, Moose Jaw. 

Beauty Culture, Moose Jaw. 
Barbers, Prince Albert. 
Barbers, Saskatoon. 





Labour Legislation in the United States 
for Women 


The Women’s Bureau of United States De- 
partment of Labour has just issued a report 
entitled State Labor Laws for Women. The 
report which has been. printed is in sections as 
follows: (1) Summary; (II) Hours; (III) 
Home Work; (IV) Prohibited Occupations, 
and Seats; (V) Minimum Wage (laws and 
orders) . 

In an introduction to the summary of the 
report it is stated that only four states— 
Alabama, Florida, Iowa, and West Virginia— 
have no law of any sort regulating the work- 
ing hours of women. Indiana has but one 
limitation of hours—that prohibiting the em- 
ployment of women at night in manufacturing. 
The remaining 43 States, the District of Col- 
umbia, and Puerto Rico have definitely for- 
bidden the employment of women for more 
than a certain number of hours a day or week 
or have penalized all employment beyond cer- 
tain specified hours by providing that it must 


ALBERTA 
Electric Welding and Oxy-acetylene gas 
welding, Edmonton. 
be paid for at an increased rate. In some 


States, however, the number of industries or 
occupations coming under the law is so small 
as to affect only a small proportion of all 
working women in the State. A comparison’ 
of the laws will show that generally the 
States that have the shortest working day 
and week are also the States that regulate 
the greatest number of industries or occupa- 
tions. 

No state has regulated each industry or 
occupation by the passage of all types of 
hour Jaws. States that regulate daily hours 
sometimes fail to limit the number of weekly 
hours, to provide for one day of rest in seven, 
meal periods or rest periods, or to prohibit 
night work. Few States have all types of laws. 
In California, Delaware, Kansas, Massachu- 
setts, New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, 
and Wisconsin there are regulations of these 
various kinds covering manufacturing estab- 
lishments. 
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COLLECTIVE LABOUR AGREEMENTS ACT, QUEBEC 


Recent Proceedings under the Act 


HE Collective Labour Agreements Act 
which was assented to March 18, 1938, 
amends the Act respecting Workmen’s Wages, 
1937, by changing the title of the Act and by 
certain other changes which are summarized 
in the May issue of the Lasour GazeTTE, 
page 503. Agreements and regulations under 
the Act respecting Workmen’s Wages and 
under the original Act, “The Collective 
Labour Agreements Extension Act, 1934,” 
continue in effect for the period for 
which they were made or have been renewed 
or amended. Under the Collective Labour 
Agreements Act, any party to a collective 
agreement made between the representatives 
of an association of employees and the repre- 
sentatives of an association of employers or 
one or more employers may apply to the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council through the 
provincial Minister of Labour to have those 
terms of such agreements which govern wages, 
hours of labour, apprenticeship, classification 
of operations, determination of classes of em- 
ployers and employees and all such provisions 
as the Lieutenant-Governor in Council may 
deem in conformity with the spirit of the Act, 
made obligatory on all employers and em- 
ployees in the trade, industry, commerce or 
occupation within the district determined in 
the agreement. Notice of such application is 
published, and thirty days is then allowed for 
filing of objections and the Minister may hold 
an inquiry. After this period, if the Minister 
considers that the terms of the agreement 
“have acquired a preponderant significance 
and importance ” and that it is advisable, with 
due regard to economic conditions, an Order 
in Council may be passed granting the appli- 
cation, and making the provisions of the agree- 
ment obligatory from the date of publication 
of the Order in Council in the Quebec Official 
Gazette or its provisions may be made retro- 
active for a period not exceeding four months. 
The Order in Council may be amended or re- 
voked at any time by the Lieutenant-Governor 
in Council and such amendment or revocation 
must be published in the Quebec Officral 
Gazette. Unless otherwise stipulated, these 
agreements do not apply to provincial govern- 
ment departments or services or to work done 
by a third party for the provincial government 
under a contract providing for a scale of 
minimum wages. A joint committee must be 
formed by the parties to an agreement made 
obligatory under this Act and the Minister 
may add to such committee representatives 


nominated by employers and employees not 
parties to the agreement. The committee i 
to make its own by-laws and when these art 
approved by Order in Council and published 
in the Quebec Official Gazette, the committee 
is constituted a corporation. A joint com- 
mittee may require certificates of competency 
from workers within the scope of the agree- 
ment in towns of 5,000 or more, and such 
by-law must be approved by Order in Council 
and published in the Quebec Official Gazette. 
Proceedings under the Collective Labour 
Agreements Extension Act were summarized 
in the Lasour Gazette from June, 1934, to 
July, 1937. Proceedings under the Workmen’s 
Wages Act were noted in the issues from July, 
1937, to April, 1938. Proceedings under the 
Collective Labour Agreements Act are noted 
in the issues beginning May, 1938. 

Recent proceedings under the Act include: 
the extension by Orders in Council of agree- 
ments affecting building. trades at St. 
Hyacinthe and Hull, dairy employees at Que- 
bec, longshoremen (inland navigation) at 
Montreal, shoe repairers at Sherbrooke, hair- 
dressers at Sherbrooke and barbers and hair- 
dressers at Valleyfield; the amendment by 
Orders in Council of agreements affecting 
longshoremen at Sorel, garage employees at 
Montreal, barbers and hairdressers, Three 
Rivers, Eastern Townships, Missisquoi County, 
Rouyn and Noranda; the correction of Orders 
in Council affecting shoe repairers in the 
Eastern Townships and tavern employees at 
Quebec. ‘Requests for the extension of new 
agreements affecting longshoremen at Sorel 
and barbers and hairdressers at St. Hyacinthe 
were published in the June 4 issue of the 
Quebec Official Gazette, and requests for the 
amendment of the Order in Council for 
barbers and hairdressers at Hull in the June 4 
issue and for bakers in Hull in the June 11 
issue. In addition, Orders in Council were 
published in the June 4 issue of the Quebec 
Official Gazette approving the constitution 
and by-laws of certain joint committees and 
of the requiring of competency certificates in 
certain trades, as noted below. 


Construction: Buildings and Structures 


Buitpina Trapes, St. HyacintHe.—An Order 
in Council, approved June 3 and published in 
the Quebec Official Gazette, June 4, makes 
obligatory the terms of an agreement between 
certain contractors and le Syndicat National 
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Catholique des Métiers de la Construction 
de St. Hyacinthe (the National Catholic 
Union of Building Trades of St. Hyacinthe). 


The Order in Council is to be in effect from 
June 4, 1938, to June 3, 1939, and shall be re- 
newed ‘automatically unless either party gives 
notice of change 30 days before the expiration 
date. 

The territorial jurisdiction consists of the 
counties of St. Hyacinthe and all building con- 
tracts of $5,000 or more in the county of Bagot. 
and is divided into two zones: zone I the city 
of St. Hyacinthe, the municipalities of la Provi- 
dence, St. Joseph, Village St. Antoine, the 
parish of Notre Dame, north and south shores; 
zone II all other municipalities in the county 
of St. Hyacinthe and also all building contracts 
of $5,000 or over in the county of Bagot. 

Hours: 8 per day, a 48 hour week. 


MINIMUM HouRLY WAGE RATES 


Wage per hour 
Trades ZonelI Zone II 


Bricklayer, plasterers and masons: 


Contractors (personal services).. $0 70 $0 60 

Journeymen.. .. .. ORGotipUkoor 
Electricians: 

Contractors (personal services)... .. 0 65 0 55 

Journeymen.. .. 0 45 0 35 

Journeymen pharped teh the ye 

ing and the maintenance of lines: 
(per month $100.00).. 0 50 0 50 

Plumbers and steamfitters: 

Contractors (personal services).. 0 65 0 55 

Journeymen.. 0 45 0 35 
Tinsmith -roofers poe ae 

Contractors Siege services). . 0 60 0 50 

Journeymen.. .. .. Bo, CRA Ee 0 46 0 30 
Carpenters and Saakenoe 

Contractors (personal services).. 0 55 0 45 

Journeymen.. ; 43 Guat 0 40" 
Painters, paper ted And bias 

Contractors (personal services).. 0 55 0 45 

SOWIE VIVE Aspe te bocca 450%) (0 40* 
Lathers—metal.. .. 0 45 ONS5 
Lathers—wood.. . 0 45 0 30 
Marble setters.. 0 40 0 30 
Cement finishers... 0 50 0 40 
Mixer operators.. 0 40 0 30. 
Hod carriers. ; 0 40 0 30 
Labourers (none ust Ged pe 0 35 0 25 
Ornamental iron workers: 

Hrrectors.. .. . 0 40 0 30 

Helpers.. 0 35 0 25 
Tile setters.. 0 40 0 30 
Terrazzo setters.. 0 40 0 30 
Stationary enginemen.. . 0 45 0 35 


* Bona fide contractors, licensed and recognized as 
such, may, with the authorization of the joint ccom- 
mittee pay 5 cents per hour less to journeymen car- 
penters, 10 cents per hour less to journeymen brick- 
layers, masons, plasterers and painters. 


These rates are, in Zone I, for some trades 
an increase of 5 or 10 cents per hour over the 
previous rates and for other trades unchanged, 
in Zone II decreases in most cases. 

Journeymen who are handicapped may work 
for 5 cents per hour less than the above rates, 
but the proportion of such journeymen working 
for such lower rates may not exceed one in ten 
journeymen or fraction thereof on any job. 

Not more than one apprentice for each five 
journeymen or fraction thereof. 

Minimum hourly wage for apprentices in all 
above trades (labourers excepted): first year 
15 cents, second year 20 cents, third year 25 
cents. 
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The board of examiners appointed by the 
joint committee to give the certificates of com- 
petency to journeymen and apprentices. 

Contracts signed before this Order in Council 
came into effect were to be governed by the 
previous Order in Council. 

Maintenance men permanently employed may 
work 55 hours per week and must be paid the 
following minimum wage rates: in zone I, $18 
per week for tradesmen and $15 for labourers; 
in zone II, $15 for tradesmen and $12 for 
labourers, The employer may deduct $2 per 
month per room and 20 cents per meal for 
maintenance employees rooming or boarding in 
the establishment. 


Burtpine Trapes, Hutit.—An Order in Coun- 
cil, approved June 3, and published in the 
Quebec Official Gazette, June 4, makes bind- 
ing the terms of an agreement between cer- 
tain general contractors and le Conseil des 
Métiers de la Construction du_ district 
d’Ottawa, Inc. (the Building Trades Council 
of the district of Ottawa, Inc.). 

The Order in Council is to be in effect from 
May 1, 1938, to April 30, 1939, and thereafter 


from year to year unless either the majority 
of the contractors parties to the agreement or 


the building trades council give notice of 
change. 
The territorial jurisdiction comprises the 


counties of Hull, Gatineau, Pontiac and Papi- 
neau, which is divided into two zones: zone I, 
the city of Hull and within 10 miles of its 
limits and also work on any contracts of more 
than $40,000, in the rest of the district; zone 
II is the rest of the territorial jurisdiction 
{exeept contracts over $40,000 which are in 
zone I). 

Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44 hour 
week for skilled workmen and a 48 hour week 
for labourers. 

Overtime: time and one-half until midnight; 
thereafter and all work on Sundays, church 
holy days and three other holidays, double time. 


MINIMUM HovuRLY WAGE RATES 


Wage per hour 


Trades Zone I Zone II 
Bricklayers. . $1 00 $0 80 
Masons.. : Let Wie Selb ale 1 00 0 80 
Carpenters- Tinea millrights, joiners 
(concrete forms) (shop or job): 
Until May 3lst, 1938.. : 0 75 0 60 
From June Ist, 1938.. . 0 80 0 65 
Plasterers. . P 0 80 0 65 
Stone cutters... . h eseme i Niney teal anh domain 0 90 0 70 
Painters, decorators and ap 0 65 0 50 
Electricians. . ; 0 70 0 55 
Labourers (non- neta al sabe Teel wy, 0 42 0 35 
Asbestos layers.. 0 60 0 50 
Caulkers. . ots ES Cae ie tae ae 0 45 0 35 
Erectors of windows, sashes, screens 
(wood or metal), steel partitions. 0 75 0 60 
Erectors of weatherstrips.. . 0 70 0 55 
Cement finishers.. - 0 65 0 50 
Bnginement hoistings. Hae) See, 0 70 0 55 
Enginemen: steam mixer.. 0 65 0 50 
Enginemen: compressor.. . 0 65 0 50 
Enginemen: gas mixer.. .. .. .. .. . 0 60 0 50 
Firemen’ ‘((construction): 5 4...0 22)... Fe. 0 65 0 50 
Lathers (wood)... . 0 65 0 50 
Lathers (metal).. 0 75 0 60 
Marble setters.. : 0 80 0 65 
Ornamental iron fortes 0 66 0 55 
Roofers (tile and slate).. 0 65 0 50 
Roofers (composition).. 0 50 0 40 
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Wage per hour 
Trades Zonel Zone II 
INIASTIC MIOOrMIAVeTS.S, .cipmie whey ate. Sono 0 65 0 50 
Mastic floor finishers.. 0 50 0 40 
Boilermen (ketthemen).. .. .. .. .. 0 55 0 45 
Sheet metal workers (erection)... . 0 65 0 50 
Sprinkler fitters.. .. 0 75 0 60 
Terrazzo layers.. .. . 0 60 0 50 
Bier SOULERStS os 2h pres te Sa ciel yelay, ae ess 0 70 0 55 
Terrazzo polishing machine operator 
CAVERN wi ae ee ee ee ee 0 55 0 45 
Terrazzo polishing machine operator 
CaaS TRIST(R. Te 0 50 0 40 
Structural iron workers.. .. . 0 75 0 60 
Driller. . Boh IRS ‘adage cpa a Garantie 0 60 0 50 
Mortar and celanite mixers... .. .. .. 0 47 0 40 
Hod earriers.. . Arie A ai lel 0 47 0 40 
Riggers.. “ache irahaet Che | are tebe aiah = 0 60 0 50 
Concrete iron brace workers... .. .. .. 0 60 0 50 
Contractors (including individual contract- 


ors, a family business or a corporation or as- 
sociation) who do not employ skilled tradesmen 
but who do the work themselves must be paid 
at least 25 per cent over the regular minimum 
wage rates. 

Maintenance repair work done in buildings 
by journeymen painters, carpenters, joiners and 
plasterers and not requiring more than one 8 
hour day is exempted from the provisions of 
this Order in Council. 

Only one apprentice allowed to every ten 
journeymen for most of the trades, except 
plumbers, electricans, ornamental iron and 
bronze workers and structural steel workers; 
one apprentice to each four journeymen in the 
ornamental iron and bronze trade and one to 
each seven journeymen in the structural steel 
trade. 

The period of apprenticeship for most trades 
is 4 years, but for cement finishers and wood 
lathers it is 3 years, and for ornamental iron 
workers 2 years. Wages for apprentices based 
on percentages of the journeymen’s minimum 
wage, from 30 per cent of journeymen’s rate 
for first year in those trades with an appren- 
ticeship of four years, from 45 per cent for first 
year for those with a three-year apprenticeship 
and 50 per cent for first year for those with a 
two-year apprenticeship, to 75 per cent of 
IES rate for last year of apprentice- 
ship. 

Maintenance men, permanently employed in 
churches, colleges, convents, hospitals, etc., or in 
public or office buildings or dwellings, hotels, 
manufacturing establishments, or stores, may 
work 48 hours per week and must be paid: in 
zone J, a minimum of $22 for journeymen and 
$17 for labourers; in zone II, a minimum of $20 
for journeymen and $15 for labourers. Any 
overtime work is to be paid at hourly rate 
specified for the particular trade, except those 
maintenance men whose yearly salary is $1,560 
or over who need not be paid overtime pay for 
emergency calls. 

The agreement is to be administered by the 
joint committee of the building trades of Mont- 
real. The contracting parties may, however, 
after giving 30 days’ notice in the Quebec Official 
Gazette, replace this arrangement by forming a 
joint committee of their own. 


Transportation and Public Utilities: Water 
Transportation 


LONGSHOREMEN, Soreyt.—An Order in Coun- 
cil, approved June 16, and published in the 
Quebec Official Gazette, June 18, amends the 
previous Order in Council for these workers 
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(Lasour Gazerre, August, 1937, page 922) by 
providing that the agreement be administered 
by the joint committee of the building trades 
of Sorel. 


LONGSHOREMEN (INLAND AND CoastaL NAVI- 
GATION), Monrtreau.—An Order in Council, ap- 
proved June 3, and published in the Quebec 
Official Gazette, June 4, makes obligatory the 
terms of an agreement between certain steam- 
ship companies and the Brotherhood of Rail- 
way and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, 
Express and Station Employees. 


The Order in Council is to be in effect from 
April 15, 1938, for the whole navigation season 
of 1938, and shall be renewed automatically for 
succeeding navigation seasons, subject to notice 
by either party. 

The terms of this agreement are similar to 
those of the agreement previously in effect be- 
tween steamship companies and l|Union des 
Travailleurs du Port de Montréal, Inc. 
Labourers’ Union of the Port of Montreal, in- 
corporated), which was summarized in the 
Lapour GAZETTE, June, 1937, page 695. 

The jurisdiction includes the loading and un- 
loading of ships (except the handling of grain) 
engaged in inland and coastal navigation in the 
harbour of Montreal. 

Hourly wages for longshoremen: for work be- 
tween 7 a.m. and 7 p.m, 49 cents per hour; for 
work between 7 p.m. and 7 a.m., 51 cents. (Last 
year’s rates were 45 cents for day hours, 46 
cents for evening hours and 48 cents for night 
hours.) Foremen to be paid 5 cents per hour 
extra. Hourly wages for water boys, 35 cents. 

If required to work through meal hour and 
afterwards, time and one-half to be paid for 
meal hour and until relieved. ‘Time and one- 
half for work on Sundays and on five specified 
holidays. 

Longshoremen reporting for duty at specified 
hours will wait for orders for 15 minutes each 
time without pay, but must be paid full wage 
rate for any further waiting time. 


Trade: Retail 


Dairy EMPLOYEES, QuEBEc Crry—An Order 
in Council approved June 16, and published in 
the Quebec Official Gazette, June 18, makes 
obligatory the terms of an agreement between 
certain dairy companies and le Syndicat Na- 
tional Catholique du Lait (The National 
Catholic Union of Dairy Employees). 


The Order in Council is to be in effect from 
June 18, 1938, to March 1, 1939, and thereafter 
from year to year, subject to notice. 

The territorial jurisdiction includes the cities 
of Quebec and Levis and within 10 miles of 
their limits and also employers outside this ter- 
ritory who sell all or part of their products 
within this territory. Farmers selling their 
products, personally or through one or more 
employees, are not, however, governed by this 
Order in Council. 

Hours: in manufacturing establishments, 57 
per week between October 1 and May 1, and 60 
hours between May 1 and October 1; in de- 
livery work, 65 hours per week. On Sundays 
or holy days of obligation, no work in the manu- 
facturing establishment, and no packing of ice 
cream in cabinets or otherwise in customers’ 
establishments, except in emergency cases. When 
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a holiday is immediately before or after Sunday, 
one of the two days to be a working day. No 
milk delivery after 1 pm.on Sunday. The joint 
committee may, in emergency and special cases, 
permit longer hours on delivery. Employees of 
small dairies which do not have more than two 
employees may work 70 hours per week. 

Overtime: time and one-fifth. 

Minimum weekly wages: foreman $25, testers 
$18, ice cream and butter makers $18, labourers 
$15, shippers $18, salesmen on the delivery of 
milk, ice cream or any other dairy products $17, 
helper on delivery except those delivering ice 
cream $8, helper on delivery of ice cream $12, 
deliveryman $16; employees of small dairies 
(those with not more than two employees) $15 
for deliveryman, $8 for helpers; artisan, that is 
a man working for himself who buys milk or 
milk products to resell them, and who furnishes 
his own vehicle or horse, must be paid at least 
$20 per week for first three months and $25 
thereafter. 

Employers furnishing room and board to an 
employee may deduct $1 per week per room 
and 20 cents per meal, but the employee is under 
no obligation to accept. 

Uniforms required to be furnished by the 
employer. 

Salesmen are not responsible for losses due 
to credits authorized by the employer. 


Service: Custom and Repair 


SHoEr Reparrers, SHERBROOKE—An Order in 
Council, approved June 8, and published in the 
Quebec Official Gazette, June 4, with correction 
to it published in the June 11 issue, makes 
obligatory the terms of an agreement between 
l Association des Maitres-Cordonniers des Can- 
tons de l’Est (the Association of Master Shoe- 
makers of the Eastern Townships) and le 
Conseil Central des Syndicats Catholiques et 
Nationaux de Sherbrooke, Inc. (the Central 
Council of National Catholic Unions of Sher- 
brooke, Inc.). 

The Order in Council is to be in effect from 
June 4, 1938, to June 3, 1939, and thereafter 
from year to year subject to notice and the 
territorial jurisdiction comprises the city of 
Sherbrooke. 

Working hours will be divided as follows: 
from Monday to Thursday inclusive, from 7 a.m. 
to 6.30 p.m.; Friday and Saturday, 7 a.m. to 
Tipe: 

Minimum weekly wage rates: experienced 
workmen (those who have completed three years 
of apprenticeship) $15 for class A, $12 for 
class B and $10 for class C; apprentices from 
$2 per week for first six months to $8 during 
third year. 

A schedule of prices which must be charged 
customers for each operation is included in the 
agreement. 


Service: Custom and Repair 


GARAGE AND Service STATION EMPLOZEES, 
MontreaL—An Order in Council, approved 
June 16 and published in the Quebec Offcial 
Gazette, June 18, amends the previous Order 
in Council for these workers (LABour GazettE, 
June, page 697) by adding to the parties to 
the agreement the Montreal Automobile Trade 


Association, Ltd., and the Automobile Service 
Association, Inc., to the party of the first part 
and the Montreal National Labour Council 
and J]’Union International des Machinistes, 
local 631 (the International Union of Machin- 
ists, local 631) to the party of the second part. 


Service: Business and Personal 


TAVERN EMPLOYEES, QusBec—A correction 
to the original Order in Council was published 
in the Quebec Official Gazette, June 18, which 
does not affect the summary of the Order in 
Council as given in the LaBsour GAZETTE, June, 
page 698. 


BARBERS AND HAIRDRESSERS, THREE RIVERS AND 
Districtr—An Order in Council, approved 
May 27, and published in the Quebec Official 
Gazette, June 4, cancels the previous Order 
in Council which was summarized in the 
Laspour GAZETTE, June, page 698 and amends 
the previous Orders in Council for this in- 
dustry (LABour GaAzeTTEe, October, 1937, page 
1158 and February, 1938, page 215) as follows: 


The territorial jurisdiction comprises the city 
of Three Rivers and the towns of Cap-de-la- 
Madeleine, Louiseville, Shawinigan, Grand’Mere 
and La Tuque. } 

Minimum wages for male barbers and hair- 
dressers: $15 per week plus 50 per cent of 
receipts in excess of $22 made by the employee 
during the week, or $20 per week without 
percentage. (This is an increase, as the former 
rate was $15 plus 50 per cent of receipts in 
excess of $25.) Minimum wages for female 
hairdressers, $14 per week (an increase of $2 
per week). Male barbers and_ hairdressers 
and female hairdressers, working less than five 
days a week to be paid at the rate of $20 per 
week for male barbers and hairdressers and 
$14 for female hairdressers; if working five 
days or more in the week, the full week’s wages 
to be paid. 

Increases were also made in certain of the 
prices charged for the different operations. 


HAIRDRESSERS, SHERBROOKE, LENNOXVILLE AND 
Macog—aAn Order in Council, approved June 
3, and published in the Quebec Official Gazette 
June 4, with correction in the issue of June 18, 
makes obligatory the terms of an agreement 
between les Syndicats des Maitres Coiffeurs 
du district de St. Francois (the Union of Mas- 
ter Hairdressers of the district of St. Francis) 
and le Syndicat des Employés-Coiffeurs du 
district de St. Francois (the Union of Employed 
Hairdressers of the district of St. Francis.) 


The Order in Council is to be in effect from 
May 16, 1938, to May 15, 1939, and thereafter 
from year to year subject to notice. 

The territorial jurisdiction comprises the 
city of Sherbrooke and the towns of Lennox- 
ville and Magog. 

Hours: in all cases opening at 8 a.m.; clusing 
hours vary in Sherbrooke and Lennoxville, 
7 Cpa, from Monday to Thursday, inclusive, 
9 p.m. on I’riday and 10 p.m. on Saturday; in 
Magog 6 pm. Monday and Thursday, 8 p.m. 
Tuesday and Wednesday, 10 p.m. Friday and 
ll pm. Saturday. 
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Minimum wages for men’s and ladies’ hair- 
dressers, $13 per week plus 70 per cent of 
receipts over $20 taken in by the employee; 
extra employees $2 per day plus 70 per cent 
of receipts over $3. A schedule of prices to be 
charged customers for each operation is in- 
cluded. Handicapped workers may refer their 
case to the joint committee who may set a 
lower rate. 

Not more than one apprentice allowed in any 
one barber shop. Apprentices must serve 
three years and at the same time take a course 
in hygiene. 

Wages for apprentices from $5 per week 
for second six months to $9 during third year. 


BarBEeRS AT FaRNHAM, COWANSVILLE, BEDFORD 
AND Sweetspurc.—An Order in Council, ap- 
proved June 3, and published in the Quebec 
Official Gazette, June 4 amends the previous 
Order in Council for this trade (Lasour 
GazeTTE, June, page 698) by making one 
change in the schedule of prices to be charged 
to customers. 


BARBERS AND HAIRDRESSERS, VALLEYFIELD.— 
An Order in Council, approved June 3 and 
published in the Quebec Official Gazette, June 
4, makes obligatory the terms of an agreement 
between le Syndicat des Maitres-Barbiers et 
Coiffeurs de Salaberry de Valleyfield (The 
Union of Master Barbers and Hairdressers of 
Salaberry de Valleyfield) and le Syndicat des 
Employés-Barbiers et Coiffeurs de Salaberry 
de Valleyfield (the Union of Employed Bar- 
bers and Hairdressers of Salaberry de Valley- 
field). 


The Order in Council is to be in effect from 
June 4, 1938, to June 3, 1940, and until a new 
agreement comes into effect. 

The territorial jurisdiction includes the town 
of Salaberry de Valleyfield and within five 
miles of it. Ladies hairdressing parlours are 
not included except for haircuts or any other 
service which might be performed in a bar- 
bershop. 


Hours: 60 per week. Shops to open at 8 
a.m. and to be closed at noon on Mondays, at 
8 p.m., on Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday, 
10 pm. on Friday and 11 p.m. on Saturday. 


Minimum wage rates for barbers and male 
hairdressers $15 per week; extra employees 
60 per cent of receipts made by the employee. 
For any barbers or hairdressers (male or 
female) who work by the job, a schedule of 
wages which must be paid to the employee 
for each operation is given in the agreement. 

A handicapped worker may have his case 
referred to the joint committee which may set 
a lower wage rate for him. 


Not more than one apprentice allowed for 
each shop. Wages for apprentices, from $6 
per week during second six months to $12 
for sixth six months. 


BARBERS AND HAIRDRESSERS, RouyN AND Nor- 
ANDA—An Order in Council, approved June 16, 
and published in the Quebec Official Gazette, 
June 18, amends the previous Orders in Council 
for these trades (Lasour Gazerre, November, 


19385, page 1063 and June, 1938, page 699) as 
follows: 1 

The Order in Council will remain in effect 
until October 5, 1941, and shall be renewed 


automatically until a new Order in Council 
is passed, 


Wages: hairdressers (male or female) who 
are extra employees or employed on weekends 
or before a holiday to be paid $2.50 per day 
plus 50 per cent ae receipts of $7 and more. 


Apprentice hairdressers (male or female) to 
be paid $6 per week for second three months 
to $12.50 after two years. 


Joint Committees 


The constitution and by-laws of the Joint 
committees set up under the following agree- 
ments were approved by Orders in Council 
and published in the June 4 issue of the Quebec 
Official Gazette 

Building Trades, Quebec, 

Building Trades, Joliette, 

Building Trades, Sherbrooke, 
Building Trades, Hull (amendment), 
Tavern Employees, Quebec. 


Certificate of Competency 


The certificate of competency was made 
obligatory by Order in Council as noted in the 
Quebec Official Gazette, June 4, for the fol- 
lowing trades: 


Building Trades, St. Hyacinthe. 


Some of the results of recent research on 
the control of or prevention of silicosis are 
given in an information circular recently pub- 
lished by the Bureau of Mines, United States 
Department of the Interior (The situation in 
regard to progress in silicosis prevention in 
Canada was reviewed in the Lasour GazettE 
for July, 1937, page 713). 

In summarizing the background of the prob- 
lem in the United States the following ob- 
servations is made by Mr. D. Harrington, 
Chief of the Health and Safety Branch, 
Bureau of Mines: 


“Research in connection with occupational 
diseases, including silicosis or, more defi- 
nitely, pneumoconiosis, has been prosecuted 
much more actively in North American coun- 
tries during the past 5 or 10 years than in 
any other known period. This applies particu- 
larly to the United States, owing largely to 
the fact that in recent. years compensation for 
ill health presumed to be caused by industrial 
work of certain kinds is being paid to a far 
greater extent in this country than previously. 

”? 
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INDUSTRIAL STANDARDS ACTS 


Schedules of Wages and Hours Recently Approved by Provincial Orders 
in Council in Ontario, Saskatchewan and Alberia 


N four provinces—Ontario, Alberta, Nova 

Scotia and Saskatchewan—legislation pro- 
vides that, following a petition from repre- 
sentatives of employers or employees in any 
industry, the Provincial Minister charged with 
the administration of the Act may himself, or 
through a government official delegated by 
him, call a conference of representatives of 
employers or employees. This conference is 
for the purpose of investigating and con- 
sidering the conditions of labour in the indus- 
try and of negotiating minimum rates of wages 
and maximum hours of work. A schedule of 
wages and hours of labour drawn up at such 
a conference, if the Minister considers that 
it has been agreed to by a proper and: suffi- 
cient representation of employers and em- 
ployees, may on his recommendation be made 
binding by Order in Council on all employers 
and employees in the industry in the zone 
designated by the Minister. The Minister 


may also establish an advisory committee for 
every zone to which a schedule applies to 
assist in carrying out the provisions of the 
Act and the regulations. The administration 
and enforcement of the Act is placed in 
Ontario under the Industry and Labour Board. 
assisted by industrial standards officers; in 
Alberta undier the Board of Industrial Re- 
lations; in Nova Scotia under the Muinister 
of Labour who may appoint inspectors; in 
Saskatchewan under the Commissioner of 
Labour and Public Welfare. Reviews of these 
Acts and amendments have been published in 
the Lasour GazeTTr, as follows: Ontario, in 
the issues of June, 1935, page 530, May, 1936, 
page 410, May, 1987, page 505, and May, 1938, 
page 501; Alberta, in June, 1935, page 504, 
June, 1936, page 501, and June, 1937, page 640; 
Nova Scotia, in June, 1986, page 604; Saskat- 
chewan, in the issue of June, 1937, page 635, 
and May, 1988, page 507. 


Ontario 


Construction: Buildings and Structures 


CARPENTERS, CorNwatt.—An Order in Coun- 
cil, dated May 28 and published in The 
Ontario Gazette, June 4, makes binding the 
terms of a schedule of wages and hours for 
carpenters in the town of Cornwall and adja- 
cent area, from June 14, 1938, to February 
1, 1939. 

This schedule is similar to the one previously 
in effect and summarized in the Lagour 
GAZETTE, November, 1937, page 1274. The mini- 
mum wage rate is unchanged at 65 cents per 
hour and a 44-hour week. 


CarPENTERS, TrmmMins—An Order in Coun- 
cil, dated May 28 and published in The 
Ontario Gazette, June 4, makes binding the 
terms of a schedule of wages and hours for 
carpenters in the town of Timmins and neigh- 
bouring townships, from June 14, 1938, to 
April 1, 1989. 

This schedule is similar to the one previously 
in effect and summarized in the lLasour 
GAZETTE, December, 1937, page 1390, with these 
exceptions: 

Hours are reduced from 10 to 9 per day for 
the first five days of the week, and from a 55 
to a 50-hour week. 

Minimum ‘hourly wage rate is increased from 
67 to 70 cents. 


Service: Personal and Domestic 


BarBers, ARNPRIOR AND ReNFrew.—An Order 
in Council, dated May 10 and published in 
The Ontario Gazette, May 21, makes binding 


the terms of a schedule governing the bar- 
bering trade in the towns of Arnprior and 
Renfrew and within one mile of them and 
the village of Braeside, from May 31, 1988, 
“during pleasure.” 


The regular working period is the hours 
during which barber shops are permitted to be 
open under municipal by-laws, with no work on 
Sundays, on eight specified holidays, Wednes- 
days after 12.30 p.m., except the weeks in which 
a holiday occurs. 

Minimum wage rates: those employed full 
time on a straight salary basis, $18 per week; 
those employed full time on a commission basis 
or a salary plus commission, $12.50 per. week 
plus 60 per cent of the proceeds in excess of 
$19 from the work of the employee; those 
employed four hours per day or less from 
Monday to Fridays inclusive and all day or 
less on Saturday, $7.50 per week plus 60 per 
cent of proceeds in excess of $12.50 from the 
work of the employee; those employed on 
Saturday or the diay before a holiday and 
on the previous evening only, $5 per week plus 
60 per cent of the proceeds in excess of $7.50 
from the work of the employee; those employed 
Saturday or the day before a holiday, $4 per 
day or part thereof plus 60 per cent of the 
proceeds in excess of $6 from the work of 
the employee; those working on days other 
than Saturdays or the day before a holiday, 
$2.50 per day or part thereof plus 60 per 
cent of the proceeds in excess of $4. 

No deduction from wages may be made for 
materials supplied, laundry service or oper- 
ating expenses of any kind. A scale of prices 
for each operation is included in the schedule. 


BarBers, Prescort, CarpINAL, IRoqUOIS AND 
Morrissurc.—An: Order in Council, dated May 
10 and published in The Ontario Gazette, May 
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21, makes binding the terms of a schedule of 
wages and hours for barbers in the town of 
Prescott and the villages of Cardinal, Iroquois 
and Morrisburg from May 31, 1988, “during 
pleasure.” 


The terms of this schedule are similar to 
those summarized above for the towns of Arn- 
prior and Renfrew, with the same wage and 
‘commission rates. 


Barsers, Brockvir1e.—An Order in Council, 
dated May 10 and published in The Ontario 
Gazette, May 21, makes binding the terms 
of a schedule of wages and hours for barbers 
in the town of Brockville and within one mile 
of it, from May 31, 1938, “during pleasure.” 


The terms of this schedule are similar to 
that summarized above for the towns of Arn- 
prior and Renfrew, with the same wage and 
commission rates. 


Barsers, St. Mary’s.—An Order in Council, 
dated May 10 and published in The Ontario 
Gazette, May 21, makes binding the terms 
of a schedule of wages and hours for barbers 
in the town of St. Mary’s and within one 
Mimile.. of at, from’ May."'31, 1938, “during 
pleasure.” 


This schedule is similar to that summarized 
above for barbers at Arnprior and Renfrew, 
with the exception of the wage scale:— 


Minimum wage rates: those employed full 
time on a straight salary basis, $18 per week; 
those employed full time on a commission basis 
or a salary plus commission, ‘$13 per week 
plus 65 per cent of the proceeds in excess of 
$20 from the work of the employee; those 
employed four hours per day or less from 
Monday to Fridays inclusive and all day or 
less on Saturday, $7.50 per week plus 50 per 
cent of proceeds in excess of $12.50 from the 
work of the employee; those employed on 
Saturday or the day before a holiday and on 
the previous evening only, $5 per week plus 50 
per cent of the proceeds in excess of $7.50 from 
the work of the employee; those employed 
Siaturday or the day before a holiday, $3.50 
per day or part thereof plus 65 per cent of 
the proceeds in excess of $5.50 from the work 
of the employee; those working on days other 
than Saturdays or the day before a_ holiday, 
$2.50 per day or part thereof plus 65 per cent 
of the proceeds in excess of $4. 


Bareers, Perrouia AND Forrst.—An Order in 
Council, dated May 10 and published in The 
Ontario Gazette, May 21, makes binding the 
terms of a schedule of wages and hours for 
barbers in the towns of Petrolia and Forest, 
from May 31, 1938, “during pleasure.” 

This schedule is similar to that summarized 


above for barbers at Arnprior and Renfrew 
with these exceptions:— 

Minimum wages for those employed full time 
on a commission or a salary plus commission 
basis, $13 per week plus 60 per cent of pro- 


ceeds in excess of [$19 from the work of the 
employee; those employed only for Saturday 
or the day before a holiday, $3.50 per day or 
part thereof, plus 60 per cent of the proceeds 
in excess of $4 from the work of the employee. 


BarBERS, SARNIA.—An Order in Council, dated 
May 10 and published in The Ontario Gazette, 
May 21, makes binding the terms of a schedule 
of wages and hours for barbers in the city 
of Sarnia and the village of Point Edward 
and adjacent area, from May 31, 1988, “during 
pleasure.” 


This schedule is similar to that summarized 
above for barbers at Arnprior and Renfrew, 
with the exception of the wage scale:— 

Minimum wage rates for barbers: those em- 
ployed full time on a straight salary basis, $22 
per week, those employed full time on a com- 
mission basis or a salary plus commission, 
$15 per week plus 65 per cent of the proceeds 
in excess of '$22 from the work of the employee; 
those employed four hours per day or less from 
Monday to Fridays inclusive and all day or less 
on Saturday, $7.50 per week plus 65 per cent 
of proceeds in excess of ‘$12.50 from the work 
of the employee; those employed on Saturday 
or the day before a holiday and on the pre- 
vious evening only, $5 per week plus 65 per 
cent of the proceeds in excess of $7.50 from 
the work of the employee; those employed 
Saturday or the day before a holiday, $4 per 
day or part thereof plus 65 per cent of the 
proceeds in excess of $6 from the work of the 
employee; those working on days other than 
Saturdays or the day before a holiday, $2.50 
per day or part thereof plus 65 per cent of 
the proceeds in excess of $4. 


Barsers, Winpsor—An Order in Council, 
dated May 10 and published in The Ontario 
Gazette, May 21, makes binding the terms of 
a schedule of wages and hours for barbers 
in the city of Windsor, from May 31, 1938, 
“during pleasure.” 


This schedule is similar to that summarized 
above for barbers at Arnprior and Renfrew, 
with the exception of the wage scale:— 

Minimum wage rates for barbers: those em- 
ployed full time on a straight salary basis, 
$20 per week; those employed full time on a 
commission basis or a salary plus commission, 
$15 per week plus 50 per cent of the proceeds 
in excess of $22 from the work of the employee; 
those employed four hours per day or less from 
Monday to Fridays inclusive and all day or 
less on Saturday, $10 per week plus 50 per 
cent of proceeds in excess of $15 from the 
work of the employee; those employed on Satur- 
day or the day before a holiday and on the 
previous evening only, $7 per week plus 50 
per cent of the proceeds in excess of $10 from 
the work of the employee; those employed 
Saturday or the day before a holiday, $5 per 
day or part thereof plus 50 per cent of the 
proceeds in excess of $7 from the work of 
the employee; those working on days other 
than Saturdays or the day before a_ holiday, 
$2.50 per day or part thereof plus 50 per cent 
of the proceeds in excess of $4. 
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Saskatchewan 


Service: Personal and Domestic 


BarBeRS, YORKTON.—An Order in Council, 
approved June 17, and published in The 
Saskatchewan Gazette, June 30, makes bind- 
ing the terms of a schedule of wages and 
hours in the barbering industry in the city 
of Yorkton and within five miles of it. 


The Order in Council is to be in effect from 
July 10, 1938, “during pleasure.” 

Hours: the regular working period for all 
employers and employees is the hours during 
which barber shops are permitted to be open 
under the municipal by-laws. The shops shall 
not open before 8 a.m., nor remain open after 
6 p.m. on any day except Saturday when they 
may remain open until 11 pm., or the day 
before a holiday when they may remain open 
until 9 pm. No work on Sundays or on eight 
specified holidays. 

Overtime: for all hours in excess of 54 
hours in the week, 30 cents per hour or 60 per 
cent of proceeds taken in by the employee, 
whichever is greater. 

Wages: barbers given full time employment, 
$15 per week of 54 hours; those given part 
time or casual employment, 30 cents per hour 
or 60 per cent of proceeds taken in by the 
employee, whichever is greater, but in no case 
shall the hours of employment be less than 
three consecutive hours. 

A schedule of minimum prices which must 
be charged customers for each operation in 
the trade is included. 


Barsers, Metvirte.—An Order in Council, 
approved June 17, and published in The 
Saskatchewan Gazette, June 30, makes bind- 
ing the terms of a schedule of wages and hours 
in the barbering trade in the town of Melville 
and within five miles of it. 


The Order in Council is to be in effect from 
July 10, 1938, “during pleasure.” 

The terms of the schedule are similar to 
those summarized above for barbers at Yorkton 
except: 

Barber shops may be open till 11 p.m. on the 
days before a holiday. The number of holidays 
is seven in the year. 

Minimum wages are $15 per week of 60 
hours, with overtime pay for all work over 
60 hours in the week. 


BaRBeRs, ReEeGINA—Orders in Council, 
approved May 20, and published in The 
Saskatchewan Gazette, May 381, cancel the 
previous Order in Council for this trade 
(Lasour GAZETTE, September, 1937, page 1037) 
and make binding a new schedule for the 
barbering trade in the City of Regina and 
within five miles of it. 

The Order in Council to be in effect from 
June 10, 1938, “during pleasure.” 

Hours: the regular working period for all 
employers and employees shall be the hours 
during which barber shops are permitted to be 
open under municipal by-laws, but barber 


shops and barber schools shall not be open 
before 8 a.m. nor remain open after 6 p.m. on 


any day except Saturday or the day before a 
holiday, when they may be open until 8 p.m. 
No work on Sundays, on eight specified holidays, 
nor on the afternoon of Wednesdays except in 
those weeks in which a holiday occurs. 

Minimum Wages: for those given full time 
employment, $16 per week of 56 hours or 60 
per cent of the proceeds taken in by the em- 
ployee, whichever is greater; for those given 
Pe time or casual employment, 30 cents per 
our or 60 per cent of proceeds, whichever is 
greater, but in no case shall hours of employ- 
ment be less than three consecutive hours; for 
any instructor employed in a barber school, 
$18 per week. 

Schedules of minimum prices which must 
be charged customers for each operation in a 
eee shop and in a barber school are in- 
cluded. 


BarBErRSs, Moose JAw.—Orders in Council, 
approved May 20, and published in The 
Saskatchewan Gazette, May 31, cancel the 
previous Order in Council for this trade 
(Lasour Gazette, September, 1937, page 1037) 
and makes binding a new schedule for the 
barbering trade in the city of Moose Jaw and 
within five miles of it. 


The Order in Council to be in effect from 
June 10, 1938, “during pleasure.” 


Hours: the regular working period for all 
employers and employees shall be the hours 
during which barber shops are permitted to 
be open under municipal by-laws, but barber 
shops may not be open before 8 am. nor re- 
main open after 6 p.m. on any day except 
Saturday or the day immediately before a 
holiday when they may remain open until 9 
p.m. No work on Sundays nor on eight 
specified holidays. 

Minimum wage rates: for those given full 
time employment, $15.70 per week of 57 hours 
or $13 per week of 48 hours, plus 30 cents per 
hour for all hours in excess thereof or 60 per 
cent of the proceeds taken in by the employee, 
whichever is greater; for those given part time 
or casual employment, 30 cents per hour or 60 
per cent of proceeds taken in by the employee, 
whichever is greater, provided that in no case 
may hours of employment be less than three 
consecutive hours. 

A schedule of minimum prices which must 
be charged customers for each operation is also 
included. 


Beauty Curture, Mooszt Jaw—Orders in 
Council, approved May 20, and published in 
The Saskatchewan Gazette, May 31, cancel 
the previous Order in Council for this trade 
(Lasour Gazette, November, 1937, page 
1277) and make binding the terms of a new 
schedule for this trade in the city of Moose 
Jaw and within five miles of it. 


The Order in Council to be in effect from 
June 10, 1938, “during pleasure”. 

Hours: beauty parlours not to open before 
8 a.m., nor remain open after 6 p.m. on any day 
except Saturday when they may remain open 
until 9 pm. No work Sundays, on nine specified 
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holidays nor on Wednesday after 12 noon 
except on Wednesday of a week in which a 
holiday occurs. 

Minimum wages: for experienced “ beauti- 
cians” (that is those who have been employed 
in the industry under tuition for 18 months or 
more) who are given full time employment, 
$13 per week of 45 hours, plus 30 cents per hour 
in excess thereof or 50 per cent of the proceeds 
_ taken in by the employee, whichever is greater; 
for experienced “ beauticians” given part time 
or casual employment, 30 cents per hour or 50 
per cent of proceeds taken in by the employee, 
whichever is greater, provided that in no case 
may the hours of employment be less than three 
consecutive hours; for any person approved by 
the advisory board, other than an experienced 
“beautician,” who is given full time or part 
time employment, 25 cents per hour or 50 per 
cent of the proceeds taken in by the employee, 
whichever is greater, provided that in no case 
may the hours of employment be less than three 
consecutive hours. 

A schedule of minimum prices which must be 
charged for each operation is included. 


Barsers, Prince Ausert—An Order in 
Council approved May 20, and published in 
The Saskatchewan Gazette, May 31, makes 
binding the terms of a schedule of wages and 
hours for barbers in the city of Prince Albert 
and within five miles of it. 


The Order in Council to be in effect from 
June 10, 1938, “during pleasure.” 

The terms are similar to those of the schedule 
for barbers at Moose Jaw, as summarized above, 
with this exception: 

Minimum wages for those given full time 
employment, $14.50 per week of 52 hours or $13 


per week of 48 hours, plus 30 cents per hour 
for all hours in excess thereof or 60 per cent of 
proceeds from the work of the employee, which- 
ever is greater. 


BarBers, SasKATOON.—An Order in Council, 
approved May 20, and published in The Sas- 
katchewan Gazette, May 31, makes binding 
the terms of a schedule of wages and hours 
for barbers in the city of Saskatoon and 
within five miles of it. 


The Order in Council is to be in effect from 
June 10, 1938, “during pleasure”. 

Hours: the regular working period for all 
employers and employees in the industry are 
those during which barber shops are permitted 
to be open by municipal by-law, but barber 
shops, may not be open before 8 a.m. nor barber 
schools before 9 a.m., and neither may be open 
after 6 p.m. on any day except Saturday or the 
day before a holiday when they may remain 
open until 8 pm. No work on Sundays, on eight 
specified holidays, nor on Wednesdays after noon 
except Wednesdays of a week in which a holiday 
occurs. 

Minimum wages: for those given full time 
employment, $13 per week of 48 hours plus 30 
cents per hour for all hours in excess thereof 
or 60 per cent of the proceeds taken in by the 
employee, whichever is greater; for any person 
who is given part time or casual employment, 
30 cents per hour or 60 per cent of proceeds 
taken in the employee, whichever is greater, 
provided that in no case may the hours of em- 
ployment be less than three consecutive hours; 
for instructors in a barber school, $18 per week. 

Schedules of minimum prices which must be 
charged customers for each operation in a 
barber shop and in a barber school are included. 


Alberta 


Manufacturing: Metal Products 


Evectric WELDING AND Oxy-AcCETYLENE Gas 
WELDING, Epmonton.—An Order in Council, 
dated May 30, and published in The Alberta 
Gazette, June 15, makes binding the terms of 
a schedule of wages and hours governing all 
electric arc welding, oxy-acetylene gas welding, 
cutting or burning (other than automobile 
fender or body repair work) performed by any 
welder or burner, carried on by any welding 
shop, welding contractor, sub-contractor, or 
any other person, firm or corporation who 
employs a man or men to perform electric 
arc welding, oxy-acetylene gas welding, cutting 
or burning in the city of Edmonton and with- 
in a radius of 10 miles of the main post office. 


The Order in Council to be in effect from 
June 25, 1938, “ during pleasure.” 


Hours: 9 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 49 hour 
week. 
Overtime: time and one-half for first six 


hours, double time thereafter; double time for 
work on Sundays and six specified holidays. 

Minimum wages for electric and/or oxy- 
acetylene gas welders and cutters: holders of 
first class (Alberta) proficiency certificates 70 
cents per hour; holders of second class (Alberta) 
proficiency certificate 60 cents per hour; hold- 
ers of third class (Alberta) proficiency certi- 
ficate 45 cents per hour. 


At least one holder of a first class certificate 
must be employed by each employer in the in- 
dustry. 

One apprentice allowed each bona fide weld- 
ing contractor or welding shop for each three 
welders employed, but where less than three 
welders employed, one apprentice is allowed. 


Wages for apprentices to be at least 25 per 
cent of rate for first class welder in first year, 
35 per cent in second year and 45 per cent In 
third year of apprenticeship. 


——_—_———_ 


The International Labour Office has pub- 
lished a report entitled Problems of Industry 
in the East by Harold Butler, Director of the 
International Labour Office. 

The report is based upon the personal im- 
pressions of social and economic conditions 
gathered by Mr. Butler during a journey of 
three months in Middle Asia in the Winter of 
1937-38. The report is divided into four parts 
with a preface and introduction. One part of 
the report deals with social-economic condi- 
tions in India; another with conditions in 
French India, Ceylon and Malaya and the 
third section refers to the Netherlands Indies. 
The final section sets forth Mr. Butler’s con- 
clusions as a result of his visit to the East. 
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PRICES, RETAIL AND WHOLESALE IN CANADA, JUNE, 1938 


Cost of living, prices of staple articles and index numbers 


ars movement in prices during the month 
was slight. In retail prices the cost of 
a weekly family budget of staple foods, fuel 
and lighting, and rent was somewhat higher 
in June than in May, a slight decrease in the 
cost of fuel being more than offset by an ad- 
vance in food and in rent. In wholesale prices 
the weekly index number calculated by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics was lower for 
the last week in June than at the end of May 
due mainly to declines in the prices of grain, 
flour and raw sugar. 

The cost per week of a list of twenty-nine 
staple foods for an average family of five in 
terms of retail prices in sixty-nine cities was 
$8.56 at the beginning of June as compared 
with $8.50 for May; $8.52 for June, 1937; 
$7.79 for June, 1936; $6.67 for March, 1933 
(the low point in recent years); $11.10 for 
June, 1930; $10.18 for June, 1922; $16.92 for 
June, 1920 (the post war peak); and $7.49 for 
June, 1914. The increase in the month under 
review as compared with the previous month 
was due to higher cost of meats, eggs, and 
potatoes which more than offset declines in the 
cost of butter, milk and flour. Including the 
cost of fuel and rent with that of foods the 
total budget cost $17.43 at the beginning of 
June as compared with $17.36 for May. Fuel 
was slightly lower due to lower prices for 
United States anthracite coal in some cities. 
Rent averaged higher in several localities. 
Comparative figures for the cost of the budget 
on certain previous dates are: $17.20 for June, 
1927; $16.33 for June, 1936; $15.41 for June 
1933 (the low point during recent years); 
$20.58 for June, 1922; $26.92 for July, 1920 
(the post war peak); and $1427 for June, 
1914. 

In wholesale prices the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics weekly index number on the base 
of 1926 as 100 recorded a small decline during 
the week ended July 1 following a period of 
stability since the middle of May. The figures 
are 79-9 for the week ended July 1, the lowest 
point recorded since the end of 1936; 80-4 
for the week ended June 24; 80:2 for that 
ended June 17; and 80:3 during each of the 
preceding four weeks. The latest figures avail- 
able on a monthly basis are for May when the 
index number was 80:3 as compared with 84:6 
for June, 1937; 72-3 for June, 1936; 63-5 for 
February, 1933 (the low point in recent years) ; 
93-4 for June, 1929; 97-8 for June, 1922; 164:3 
for May, 1920 (the post war peak); and 64:4 
for June, 1914. In the classification according 
to chief component materials, the Vegetable 


Products group was considerably lower the 
decline being due mainly to lower prices for 
grains, flour and raw sugar. The index of the 
Non-Ferrous Metals group rose from 66:7 
about the end of May to 69:5 at the begin- 
ning of July there being increases in the prices 
of copper, lead, zinc and tin. Other groups 
showed comparatively little change. 


Explanatory Note as to Retail Prices 


The table of retail prices and rentals shows 
the prices at the beginning of June of 
seventy-two staple foodstuffs, groceries, coal. 
wood and coal oil and the rent of six-roomed 
houses in sixty-nine cities throughout Canada, 
All prices are for delivered goods. The exact 
quality for which the quotations are given is 
set forth in the case of each commodity and 
every effort has been made to ensure that 
the quotations in each case refer to the same 
class of commodity in order that the statistics 
may be available for purposes of comparison 
from month to month, from city to city, etc. 
The price of foods and groceries in each city 
except milk and bread are the average of 
quotations reported to the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics by a number of representative 
butchers and grocers in each. Information as 
to prices of milk, bread and fuel and the 
rate for rent is secured by the correspondents 
of the Lasour Gazerre, and also by the 
Bureau of Statistics. 

The quotations for rent are the prevailing 
rates for six-roomed houses of two classes in 
districts extensively occupied by workingmen. 
The first class is of houses in good condition, 
favourably located in such districts with good 
modern conveniences. The second class is of 
houses in fair condition, less desirably located 
but still fairly central, without modern con- 
veniences. 

The figures as to rentals are the rates in 
the leases or agreed upon between landlords 
and tenants. It is reported in many of the 
cities that tenants seriously affected by unem- 
ployment are not paying rent or are paying 
only part of the amount due. 

The weekly budget for a family of five, 
calculated in terms of the average prices in 
the cities for which reports are received, in- 
cludes twenty-nine staple foods, laundry starch, 
coal, wood, coal oil and rent, these being the 
items for which figures were available when 
the publication of retail prices statistics was 
begun, that is for January, 1910, in the Lasour 

(Continued on page 814) 
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COST PER WEEK OF A FAMILY BUDGET OF STAPLE FOODS, FUEL, AND LIGHTING, AND RENT IN 
TERMS OF THE AVERAGE PRICES IN SIXTY-NINE CITIES IN CANADA 


The budget is intended to show the changes in the cost of the items included, not to show the minimum cost or the quantities 
of different foods required for an average family 



























































Commodities | Quan-} + ft | 1910] 1913} June} June} June] June} June} June} June} June} June] June] June} June] May} June 

tity | 1900} 1905 1914 | 1918 | 1920 | 1922 | 1926) 1928 | 1929 | 1930 | 1933] 1935] 1936] 1937] 1938] 1938 

c c c c c Cc c c Cc. Cc Cc c c c c c c c 

Beef, sirloin... 2 Ibs. 27-2) 30-4] 37-6] 44-4] 48-8] 76-8] 83-0} 63-2] 60-4] 69-8] 76-2] 76-0) 44-0} 49-6] 46-6] 56-6] 53-8] 57-0 
Beef, shoulder.| 2 19-6) 24-6] 26-0) 29-6) 33-2) 55-6) 54-2) 35-0) 33-0} 41-2] 48-2] 48-6] 23-8] 28-0] 25-4) 31-4] 30-2) 32-2 
Veal, shoulder.| 1 “ | 10-0} 11-3] 12-8) 15-7] 17-1] 27-9} 27-7) 19-1] 19-1] 21-8} 24-5] 24-1] 11-8] 12-9] 13-2] 14-2] 15-6) 16-0 
Mutton, roast.| 1 “ | 11-8] 12-2} 16-8} 19-1] 21-0] 36-3] 38-4) 29-3] 31-4] 30-3] 31-2] 31-9} 21-3] 21-7] 22-6] 24-2] 24-9] 25-8 
Porks leg 24... 1 “ | 12-2) 13-1) 18-0) 19-5) 20-1] 37-7] 40-4) 31-3} 30-7| 26-3} 31-2] 30-8] 15-7] 21-3] 21-1] 21-8] 24-3] 24-8 
Pork, salves. 2 “ | 21-8} 25-0} 34-4) 35-2) 36-4) 69-6) 72-2] 53-6] 56-0] 51-8] 55-0} 54-4] 30-2} 39-2] 40-0) 39-8] 42-8] 43-2 
Bacon, break- 

RAS oe Bees 1 “ | 15-4! 17-8] 24-5) 24-7) 25-6) 50-7] 55-8] 41-3] 42-6) 35-7} 39-6] 40-3] 20-2] 30-1] 29-1} 28-8] 32-5] 33-1 
eo pe 2 “ | 26-2) 28-2) 40-6] 38-4) 37-2) 73-8] 76-4! 44-0) 48-6] 43-6] 44-0] 42-8} 25-4) 31-0] 31-4] 33-8] 30-8] 30-6 
Eggs, fresh.. 1 doz} 25-7} 30-0] 33-3) 33-7] 25-8} 44-8] 56-0] 33-5) 35-2] 36-0} 35-1] 35-6] 19-2] 22-6) 24-2) 25-2) 25-9] 27-9 
Eggs, storage.. 1 “ | 20-2] 23-4) 28-4) 28-1) 25-0) 38-7] 50-1} 31-7] 31-9} 32-3] 31-1] 31-7| 15-3] 19-0} 20-6] 21-3] 22-2] 23-7 

lls, a oe 6 qts} 36-6} 39-6] 48-0) 51-6) 51-6) 71-4] 88-8) 69-0) 69-6) 70-8] 72-0] 72-0] 54-6] 61-2] 61-2] 64-8) 66-0| 65-4 
ees dairy..| 2lbs.} 44-2] 49-4] 52-0) 58-0) 52-4! 92-0/119-4) 71-4] 74-8] 79-8! 81-2] 69-6] 41-8] 46-6] 44-2] 50-6] 60-2| 56-0 
Butter, cream- 

ee eee «| 25-5) 27-7) 31-9] 33-9} 31-2) 51-7] 66-8] 42-0) 41-3] 43-8] 44-7] 38-7] 23-9] 26-3] 25-2) 28-5) 33-3) 31-4 
Cheese, old 1 “ | 16-1] 17-6] 18-5) 20-5) 21-4) 33-5] 40-4) 29-8)/§31-6/§32-6/§33 -2]§32-6|§19-3/§20-0)}§20-3] §22-6)|§23-8/§23-8 
Cheese, new 1 “ | 14-6) 15-7] 17-5} 19-1) 19-4] 30-5] 38-2] 26-1/§31-6)§32-6!§33-2/§32-6/§19 -3)§20-0|§20-3]§22- 6] §23 -8| §23-8 
Bread.........]15 “ | 55-5} 58-5] 66-0) 61-5] 64-5/117-0/144-0)103-5/114-0)115-5/115-5}115-5| 82-5! 88-5} 93-0/106-5|108-0/108-0 
Flour, oie es 10 “ | 25-0} 28-0) 33-0} 32-0} 33-0) 68-0! 84-0) 50-0/§53-0)}§53-0/§48-0)§49- 0] §30-0)§34-0/§34-0/§45-0/§43-0/§42-0 
Rolled Oats.. 5 “ | 18-0) 19-5} 21-0} 22-0} 21-5} 40-5] 42-5) 28-0) 28-5] 32-0! 31-0) 31-0} 23-5) 26-0) 25-5] 29-5) 28-5) 28-5 
ARGUE RN Sa eee 2 “ | 10-4) 10-6} 10-4] 11-4] 11-8) 23-0) 33-6] 19-6}/§21-8)§21-0)§20-6)§20-4/§16-0/§15-8|§15-8/§16-4/§16-4/$16-4 
Beans, hand- 

picked: 22... 2 ee 8-6) 9-4] 10-8) 12-4] 11-8] 34-4) 24-0} 17-8] 15-6] 17-8] 24-0] 19-0} 8-0] 10-6} 9-8} 15-8] 10-8} 10-8 
ape evapor- 

1120 Fe a sh rss 9-9} 7-7} 11-5) 12-0} 13-1] 22-8] 29-2) 24-1) 19-8] 21-5} 21-5] 20-9] 14-8] 16-0) 15-6] 15-8] 15-6} 15-4 
peed med- 

RUTVY fee eee 1 “ | 11-5). 9-6; 9-9) 11-9) 12-3] 17-6] 27-5) 19-7) 15-8} 13-3] 13-6] 16-4] 11-3) 12-4] 10-9] 11-7] 10-8} 11-0 
Sugar, granula- 

70 Oe A ae 4 “ | 21-6] 22-0} 24-0] 23-6} 22-0] 43-6] 90-4] 31-2] 31-6) 32-0) 28-4] 27-2] 31-6] 26-0] 24-4] 26-0] 26-0} 26-0 
Sugar, yellow..} 2 “ | 10-0} 9-8] 10-8} 11-0) 10-2} 20-4) 42-0} 14-6) 15-0) 15-2] 13-6] 13-0] 15-4} 12-6) 12-0] 12-6} 12-6] 12-6 
Tea, black.... P 8-2} 8-3} 8-7) 8-9) 9-0] 14-5} 16-5] 13-7/§18-0)§17-9|§17-6)§15-1/§10-2)§13-0)§13-0]§13-1/§14-7/$14-7 
Tea, green..... Saas 8-7} 8-7} 9-1] 9-3] 9-2) 13-9) 16-9} 15-0/§18-0)§17-9]§17-6)§15- 1) §10-2/§13-0)§13-0)§13-1)/$14-7)$14-7 

COILOCe feet a 8-6; 8-8} 8-9} 9-4} 9-5) 11-1} 15-2} 18-5) 15-3] 15-1] 15-1] 14-3] 9-8] 9-4) 9-0} 8-9] 8-7] 8-7 
Potatoes. /:.... 30 “ | 24-1] 28-0} 30-3] 36-0} 53-6) 60-7/216-9| 45-7|100-7| 51-7] 43-7) 90-4] 34-4] 25-9} 56-6) 50-9] 29-0} 31-1 
Vinegar....-... Ve qt 7 -7 7 -8 8 -9) 1-0 -9} 1-0) 1-0) 1-0) 1-0 -9 9 -9 9 9 -9 

$ $ 
All Foods.....|...... 5-48] 5-96) 6-95] 7-34) 7-49]12-79)16-92)10-18)11-66/10-73)10-92)11-10) 6-84) 7-54) 7-79) 8-52) 8-50] 8-56 
, Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. C. Cc. Cc. 
Starch,laundry| 4]b.| 2-9} 3-0} 3-1] 3-2] 3-3] 4-7} 4-9) 4-1] 4-1] 4-1) 4-1] 4-1) 3-8] 3-8] 3-9] 4-0} 3-9] 3-9 











CCR wedtietse _. . [Me ton 39-5} 45-2) 48-1) 55-0) 53-2) 71-8)101-6/107-4/106-6/101-0/100-6/100-1) 92-4) 88-4) 90-2] 88-2] 89-8) 88-6 


US) hoe. Sa | 31-1} 32-3) 35-0) 38-7] 39-4] 58-1) 72-6] 68-2) 63-6) 63-3) 62-7) 63-0) 58-4) 58-1) 58-5] 58-4] 58-7) 58-5 
Wood, hard...) “ ed.| 32-5] 35-3] 38-8] 42-5} 41-8) 67-4) 81-7| 76-9] 76-8) 76-6] 76-5} 76-4) 62-0} 61-0} 59-7} 59-0} 60-7] 60-5 
Wood, soft.....| “ “ | 22-6) 25-5) 29-4} 30-6} 31-1} 49-6) 62-1) 57-4) 55-9) 56-6) 55-2) 54-2) 46-3] 45-7] 45-1] 44-9] 45-1) 44-9 











Coaliote te. 1 gal.| 24-0} 24-5) 24-4) 23-7) 24-1) 27-6] 36-6] 31-2] 30-7| 31-0} 31-1} 30-9} 26-7) 27-4] 27-1] 26-8] 26-7) 26-7 
Fuel and $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
LP Bees ne Lae eg 1-50) 1-63] 1-76) 1-91) 1-90) 2-75) 3-55) 3-41) 3-34) 3-29) 3-26) 3-25] 2-86) 2-81) 2-81) 2-77| 2-81) 2-79 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Rent....... ...|4 mo. | 2-37] 2-89} 4-05| 4-75) 4-86) 4-77) 6-30) 6-95) 6-87) 6-91) 6-96) 7-06) 5-67) 5-57) 5-70) 5-86) 6-02) 6-04 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ > $ $ 
Tit Otals.-kyecs to. ee 9-37/10-50/12-79/14- 02) 14- 27/20 - 36) 26-81) 20-58/21-31/20-97| 21-18) 21.44/15 -41)15- 95) 16-33) 17-20)17-36)17-43 





$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Nova Scotia......... 5-61} 5-83} 6-82) 7-29) 7-29/12-65/17-04/10-30)11-24)10-61)10-89}11-12} 7-11} 7-61] 7-89] 8-47) 8-52) 8-52 
Prince Ed. Island....| 4-81} 5-26) 5-81) 6-34] 7-23]..... 15-08] 9-50)10-39] 9-77|10-04/10-42| 6-75] 7-31} 7-66] 8-08) 8-40) 8-44 
New Brunswick...... 5-38] 5-83) 6-55] 7-04] 6-96)12-51/16-24/10-29)11-28|10-66/10-74|10-89| 7-18] 7-65} 8-05] 8-50) 8-74) 8-66 
Ouebes ia. sep se ote tert 5-15) 5-64] 6-33] 6-87] 6-84/12-51/15-99| 9-54/10-54) 9-85|10-04/10-14| 6-23] 6-81] 7-35) 7-73| 7-88) 7-98 
ONGATIO.R (GR <0: 0h ts, ee 5-01} 5-60) 6-50) 7-20} 7-11]12-74)17-12/10-08/11-17|10-78/11-80)11-03] 6-79] 7-51) 7-84] 8-48) 8-41| 8-47 
Manitoba... .. ae see 5-85] 6-19] 7-46] 7-87] 8-06)12-45|}16-83| 9-89]10-27|10-45/10-54/10-88) 6-60] 7-59] 7-42) 8-60) 8-41) 8-39 
Saskatchewan........ 6-86} 6-92) 7-86] 8-25) 7-88/12-74/16-47/10-03|10-56/10-85}11-21/11-21} 6-70) 7-50) 7-19} 8-43) 8-46) 8-63 
Alberta. 5.) -). a 26m 6-02} 6-50) 8-00} 8-33} 8-14/13-15)17-12/10-02}10-56/10-73}11-21/11-40) 6-57) 7-53} 7-41] 8-46) 8-39) 8-50 
British Columbia....| 6-90} 7-74] 8-32] 9-13] 9-13/13-65|18-18]11-48}11-81]11-87/12-32/12-46| 7-63} 8-39] 8-59} 9-69) 9-57| 9-65 


tDecember only. §Kind most sold. 4 
ttAn allowance for the cost of clothing and sundries would increase the figures by about 50 per cent. 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, 








Beef Pork Bacon 
3 AR Shae A | ee ee ee 
Ts 2 | % wos ca 28 ad 
LOCALITY “a 3 B| 3 at 0 fs 4s AB -5 | 28 
See Ss ale { BS, a 2) o a 2 oo A iA 
Bo] ®5)/8c/ Ss} us| Ss | os | Si | Sin] 25 | aa | Ad 
sm ot] og oa Alo Qm om a gm 30 42 «2 
£8/28|o8/88)288| G8 | 8 | 88 [ssh] Se | 84 | 84 
i= a) al = Mm 2 i Q 
a ie |@ |a |e S s 5 D es ea se 
cents | cents | cents | cents | cents} cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (average)......... 28-5 | 24-0 | 21-0 | 16-1 | 13-3 16-0 25-8 24-8 21-6 33-1 36-4 58-0 
Nova Scotia (average)........ 28-5 | 23-2 | 20-8 | 15-5 | 13-2 13-5 17-5 23-4 20-2 30-0 33-3 55-5 
1S dneyiotid was iieecice es 32-8 | 24-4 | 21 17-5 | 14-4 a be ee) een ar) ee 25-4 90-3 30-9 34:5 58 
2—New Glasgow.......... 28-7 | 25 20-2 | 15 14 12h eae 22 19-2 29-4 32-2 52-4 
3=-Amherstuite: sc. ae tee 25-8 | 20 19-5 | 15 11-7 14 18 22-3 18-7 29-7 32-9 53 
AS EP aitaxt ah. berceiisiee cites 27-7 | 21-4 | 20-8 | 14-4 | 12-8 11-7 17. 22 19-6 29 31-5 54 
H—Wimasor wees. ekcee ow 30 25 25 16 14 Lane yee eres 25 91-6 32 35 59-7 
GV PLULOKe awe er ed 26 23-3 | 18 15 12 16d lactaoiee 23-7 21-7 29-2 33°5 56 
7—P.E.1.—Charlottetown.| 25-7 | 22-0 | 20-0 | 14-9 | 13-5 12-5 25-5 25-0 19-5 30-5 34-2 53-0 
New Brunswick (average)...| 30-9 | 23-3 | 19-8 | 15-9 | 12-1 14-3 20-6 22°7 20-9 31-3 34:8 57-3 
8—Moncton............... 31-8 | 23-1 | 19-8 | 15-1 | 12-3 15-5 20 24-6 90-5 31-9 36-5 57:3 
9—Saint John............. 29-7 | 21-9 | 22-4 | 14-4 | 12-8 11-9 21-7 23-9 20-8 30 33°8 55-8 
10—Fredericton............ 31 23 Dalla 16 11-3 14-7 20 22-3 21-6 SS ie 34-7 58-7 
Ti=-Bathursbt nets hse eee 31 25 20 18 12 UGE) Paleo aa 20 90-5 30 S42 Beh: 
Quebec (average)............ 27-4 | 24-1 | 20-4 | 15-9 | 11-1 13-3 25-5 23-2 20-3 30-0 33-5 59-1 
12 Quebec! Aa eae e ey 27 24-5 | 17-6 | 15-6 | 10-5 15-5 25-5 23-4 91-1 28-1 32-8 52-7 
13—Three Rivers........... 29-7 | 24-2 | 17-8 | 16-5 | 10-7 14-7 25-2 23-4 18-9 33-3 36-3 59-1 
14—Sherbrooke............ 30-9 | 27 22 sate Le 14-9 27-3 24-5 91-1 28-6 31-7 58-8 
15=-Sorelsch er ese 22-5 | 22 19 15 12-2 9 21 21 20-8 33 36-7 60 
16—St. Hyacinthe.......... 19-3 | 19-5 | 19-5 | 14 10 14 25 19-7 17-3 29-7 35-6 56-2 
T7=—-St: Johns eee ee eg 2 26-5 | 22 17 10 13-5 27 25 18-8 30-4 32 61 
18—Thetford Mines.........]......] 24 19 415 11 15 22 21-5 20 25 30 65 
19—Montreal............... 30 25-8 | 24-7 | 15-5 | 12-3 9-1 30 24-7 29-6 30-4 33-1 60-7 
26=— Hal ey tes ee 27-8 | 23-6 | 21-4 | 16-9 | 11-5 13-7 26-7 25-5 99-1 31-1 33°5 58-8 
Ontario (average)............ 28-4 | 24-5 | 21-4 | 16-7 | 13-7 17-3 25-3 25-5 29.1 31-7 34-8 57-7 
2t-—Ottawa. sie touee ae 29-3 | 24-8 | 24-5 | 18-2 | 12-9 13-2 26-3 24-2 91-9 32 34°7 59-6 
22—Brockville............. 99-5 |) 25 23-5 | 16-5 | 11-2 15 30 25 24 a Gy/ 33-6 58-1 
23—Kingston 2 eid ekise 28 23-3 | 21-2 | 15-5 | 12-4 13 23-8 24-7 91 29-8 33-3 55-7 
24—Belleville.............. 22-2 | 19-5 | 19-5 | 15 11 15 26-5 22 20 32 34-7 55-9 
25—Peterborough.......... 31-3 | 25-7 | 22-6 | 17-8 | 14-5 QOeh Hees cows 28 99-5 31-9 35-1 57-5 
26—Oshawa............000- 26-6 | 24-2 | 20-6 | 15-7 | 13:8 18-21 Bek 24-7 18-2 29-6 34 57 
21 —-OTiliaceue dees wei oe 26-7.) 2190422 15-5 | 13-9 18-2 29 27 93-7 32-1 37 60 
28---F Oronto wee lene 29-9 | 25-5 | 23-5 | 16-9 | 15 17-1 27:6 25-7 93-7 34-4 38-2 60-2 
29—Niagara Falls.......... 29 24-4 | 21-5 | 17-7 | 13-2 AZ Sea Ae 23-8 29-4 32 34-4 58-3 
30—St. Catharines.......... 29-5 | 25-1 | 23-2 | 17-3 | 13-3 16-8 26-7 26-1 18-5 28-8 32-2 56:5 
31—Hamiltonis.. ese 28-9 | 25-8 | 23-5 | 17-6 | 15-6 18-3 24 25-1 97-5 30-1 34-4 59-3 
S2——Brantlordsss o. ee vnor 29 25-1 | 21-7 | 17-4 | 12-7 18-6 25 25-4 23 30-5 34-5 57-2 
Fo feel OF h ab MANLY CARMAN 29 24-4 | 23-4 | 18-2 | 15-7 19-4 30 29-3 91 31-7 34-7 58-5 
34—Guelph............20005 26-1 | 24-4 | 20-1 | 16-1 | 14-6 17 22 25 21-6 30-6 34-1 57 
35—Kitchener.............. 26-5 | 24-1} 19 17-1 | 14-6 Wied |S. Sees 23-7 17 31-2 33°6 56 
36—Woodstock............. 29 24-8 | 19-7 | 16-1 | 12-2 18-3 22-5 24-5 93.3 30-2 32-9 56:9 
3/=Stratiord (sds ws 27-5 | 24 18-7 | 16-5 | 14-6 19 28 24-3 20 31-7 34-3 57 
38—London............53.. 28-9 | 24-8 | 23-5 | 16-9 | 14 17-2 21-6 26-4 93-7 31-5 34°8 57-7 
39—St. Thomas............ 29-6 | 25 22-1 |} 16-2 | 13-1 17-8 28 27 91-3 31-4 34-3 57°8 
40—Chatham.............. 27-1 | 23-8 | 21-3 | 17-3 | 12-7 18-5 23-5 25-7 920 33-1 36:1 59-4 
41—Windsor................ 29-8 | 25-7 | 23-1 | 18-1 | 14-3 17-7 20-5 25-6 91-6 28-4 31-1 59-1 
42 Sarniaicie Hote ce clea 28-2 | 24-6 | 19-6 | 17-4 | 14-2 18-1 15 24-9 93-3 30-8 33°5 56:4 
43—Owen Sound............ 25-5 | 21-8 | 18-3 | 15-7 | 13-2 18-6 15 22 20 31-7 34-9 55-4 
44—North Bay............. 29 Dac Sicsconl less suche Av At) NR DS 25 92-3 33 36-6 55 
45—Sudbury 8) wn eo 28-4 | 24-7 | 20-6 | 15-8 | 13-3 14-5 22 25-6 21-8 30-6 34-2 55-3 
46-—Cobalt ae a ae, 25 24 15 14 1 rd Bs aR Ne Os Baar 24 24 32-1 34:3 59 
AT—TDimm mins ssycisve Sareea icliacote 29-6 | 26-4 | 22-4 | 16-6 | 14 18-2 30-7 28-5 5 32 35-1 57-6 
48—Sault Ste. Marie........ 28-6 | 25 Debavato- 7c as 18-4 28-3 26-9 91-7 32-8 35-7 59-1 
49—Port Arthur............ 31 25-5 1° 22°56) | 18-2} 15-7 17 30 27-2 24.3 36:3 39-1 59-2 
50—Fort William........... 32-3 | 26-2 | 21 17-1 | 15-3 16-2 30 27-1 93-9 36-1 39-8 59-2 
Manitoba (average).......... 30-6 | 23-8 | 22-2 | 16-3 | 14-7 14-4 25°6 26-6 91-5 37-7 41-5 59-4 
51—Winnipeg............... 30-4 | 23-9 | 23-7 | 16 15 13-6 25-6 28-1 91-5 37-2 40-9 60-3 
62——-Brandone ese cs cane le 30-7 | 23-7 | 20-7 | 16-5 | 14-4 A Bid mil caaeaen vite" |e 38-2 42 58-5 
Saskatchewan (average)..... 26-4 | 21-4 | 19-8 | 14-9 | 12-0 14:8 26-8 24-4 22-1 39-4 42-9 59-3 
63——Revinatvere sneer 27-2 | 21-8 | 20-8 | 15 13-5 14-5 28-5 23-5 99.3 37:3 40-9 59-4 
54—Prince Albert.......... 23 18 18 13 10 Aes erence 25 20 42-5 46-6 56-8 
55—Saskatoon.............. 26-1 | 21-6 | 19-5 | 14-9 | 11-8 14-1 24 26 91 40-7 43-4 58-8 
56—Moose Jaw............. 29-4 | 24-1 | 20-9 | 16-5 | 12-5 16-5 28 23 25 36-9 40-7 62-3 
Alberta (average)............! 27-3 | 22-9 | 18-9 | 14-5 | 11-7 15-0 27-8 23°6 91-4 37-9 41-0 58-5 
57—Medicine Hat.......... 1 30 25 21-3 | 16-7 | 14-4 16-7 28-3 25 19-5 39-4 43-3 58-7 
58—Drumheller............ 24-3 | 22 lye 14 9-5 15 30 22 24-3 37-2 38-2 57:5 
59—Edmonton............. 24 19-8 | 17-4 | 12 9-1 Ss 2a eatae aes 21 91-1 35-4 38-4 57-1 
60—— Calgary: ta.c een eee 30-1 | 24-4 | 21-2 | 15-7 | 14-4 16-4 30:8 27 91 41-3 46 61-1 
61—Lethbridge............. 28 23-2 | 17-6 | 14 11-2 13-9 22-2 23-2 21 36-3 39-1 58-1 
British Columbia (average).| 30-8 | 25-6 | 22-8 | 16-6 | 16-1 19-0 30-8 27-0 93.3 38-0 41-6 59-2 
62— Fernie sdes .ccsck oe actos 25 22 19 16 15 17 22 25 93 37 39-3 60 
63—Nelson.............2.0+ 28-5 | 24 21:7) |. 15-5.) 15 18-2 34 28-2 92.7 37:8 43-2 61-7 
64— Drain: oh ae 29-2 | 25-4 | 21-8 | 16-7 | 16-3 20 35 29 25-6 38-6 41-4 61-2 
65—New Westminster...... 32-6 | 26-9 | 22-1 | 16-7 | 17-6 18-2 29-2 27-3 93-7 36-6 40-8 58:6 
66—Vancouver............. 31-7 | 26-7 | 24-1 | 16-8 | 16-4 17-7 32-1 27-1 24 37 40-5 59-6 
OF Victoria 5k cs s.ciardateiok 32-7 | 27-5 | 24-9 | 17-2 | 17-2 19-6 30-3 28-4 93-7 38-4 41-6 57-4 
68—Nanaimo............... 4 27 33) 17-1 | 15-9 19-6 33 26-3 0 38-2 41-7 58-3 
69—Prince Rupert.......... 32°5 | 25 26 17 15-3 Pe aa | Win EE 25 23-5 40-6 44-4 56-9 


a. Price persingle quart higher. b. Pricein bulk lower. cc. Grocers’ quotations. 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF JUNE, 1938 











Fish Eggs Butter 
om me P 
Sa ict a 2 a oe One Si es £ ee! 2 
eee ell fe, g shed || ais; 21) a |i eee - | > | 38 E 
wga,| 8 re) Sai) ee AS| S a % sq 6) £8 3 i) Bk | Bo >a 
Ge rN ae he eek Biel | Mba BS [dS ee Eee S| Se NT res peel Gg St Sor a | Bar 
eae) ecu | egs| 2: | £° ses | a? [gees Se | eee igoge| fe | 28a). gs 
geol|mes | EPS] oS | oF [2 Sd aS |§2S5! PS | erbISE6 8) Mb | RES] Sz 
ont | saa] GH& rq 2 aa [goo 6a |2Canaal £0 Soq@a sata! ma 8am 4a 
.o) x = 3) D n Fy o 4 Fy 6) = AQ 6) 


— | | | | | | | | | OL | | | | 


16-6 23-1 17-5 13-5 51-1 18-6 17-6 21-6 15-3 27-9 23° 10-9 28-0 31-4 
9-9 regs OB od.a.c\lo Go 3 oa 2°8 13-3 13-7 15-9 15-7 29-1 25 °8 10-3 29-7 34-0 
6-7 IRS HE URR o cee Ne Ae S Coie 45-8 13-3 13:7 15-2 15-2 31-6 28 10-12 30 34-i | 1 

A Sei aoe 25 sich Giaih| moet | in AD SSSA) role Sea 18-6 15-6 26-1 22-7 11 29:5 33-4 | 2 
Aor aoe 23 BR 6 ciclo | o Meee |N, beeaene 14-2 14 15-6 14-7 25-4 22 8¢ 28-1 34 3 
10 207 fl Re Rieke, || Pode ere 37°5 12-3 11-7 14-8 15-2 30-7 25 UE Sal, cars acvale 32-6 | 4 
13 PARE AS 3 GOBONE oo 5 OO Kaew eee 13 15 16-1 17-6 30 27 10 29-7 35°2 | 5 
Sap Ooo Seo acricl Bods cml loroo oot 43-3 13-8 14-3 15 15-7 30-7 30 10 1 34-8 | 6 
2 db esti babe dep fe dee Geil lode n oy. 50-0 MS 2l Meebo 4] Mb Mee 16-1 20-1 21-5 |9-0-10-0) 27-6 31-8 | 7 

12-4 BOs 1G| BESS eee. 48-7 14-1 15-6 17-8 15-2 24-3 22°8 10-8 29°74 34-5 

12-3 IBEW Barve & Caps ese a ere 44.3 14-5 15-2 17-1 15-5 29°7 23-9 10 30-8 35:1 | 8 

12 QS 2 W|Mersktee sc) | donche tes, oi 46-7 14 14-3 20-9 14-8 30-1 25-6 12 29-2 34 9 

13 Ae Oil Pa Gt Sel| Movbete- oo 55 14-9 17-2 18-7 15-3 26-4 23 11 30-3 35-4 |10 

AER BSH e hoo Sata |e Gre Aes Pe 4 cen) (eae ieee 13 Mises oh 14-5 15 23 18-7 10 28-6 33-6 j11 

14-1 25 °2 RR eae aoe 47-5 19-4 16-9 15-2 15-3 28°8 25-0 9-5 26-7 29-3 

15-2 25°3 15s OG Ss he TM 6 tt Bah leg 15-5 15-5 16-5 30-4 27 11 26-7 30-2 {12 

11-2 Pea Ros. | Se GG GeollbigG 8 Goi Olle das to Men ee eRe 16-5 16-4 15-7 28-6 25°9 10.) feel on 28-8 {13 

iby ced o| Hones ase Ke cat RRR ORL GPCR eh eC 19-3 15 16-9 14-9 31-6 27 10a 26-7 29-4 |14 
4 Std 80 lf 06 OBEG| Ete TELS OeI Dae oeaeyOl eee are eka] ockrerotoiean 18 10 14-3 26 22:3 Soils cteres crea ell MU DOAN [LO 
NAb aoe |looais Sere (loan Geicoc] |: foo bieo| bes Semen ioe acca Ira meiner 15:3 14-8 26-1 22-3 Sb) Heeyrsste tl 20). 20116 
BEG 6 6 crib tas 8 ciate (ee to acid bree en [eae 18 18 15:8 14-6 29 24-1 8. beets \eoeaatye 
Sb Boy bike WEG ado ke do koe Wom Geel e O6 AGeeote a8 aheaol tae arora 12-5 16-2 25 22 25 29. 118 
15-1 27-5 PANSHE IRE ry rae 45 21 20-4 20-4 14-1 32-7 20-2 ie LORE 28-8 30-5 {19 
15 PALL SAR DOS Actes Weer eee OO pel Me Bee oes 15 13-7 16:6 30 26-9 11 26-2 28-6 |20 
14:3 23°8 20-0 8-8 56-4 17:3 16-7 29:3 14-8 28-4 24-5 11-3 28-5 31-0 
15 | 8626-4 20-7 BS Cap tenligs 4s ont 20-7 17-1 25 14-1 30-2 26-7 11 27-6 30-1 |21 
Dordelols «ic 25 LG By eG a ee ae 18-5 15 24-4 14-7 25°8 23 LQi che coeee eels (Mi eieosenn| 22 

15 25-7 PALSO Ney ote 50 18 16 23-5 14:5 26-8 23-8 10 26°5 29-3 |23 
re tod oe bless “1 (ovate. cea | evte be wets Mees cilcbwperaie =: « 15 25 14-6 25-5 22-7 10 30-9 30-4 |24 
bbs Gee |e aida 3 (MNEs Sec NS PEM coo ate [tc cack c 13) Souk, ou alo oe 16-8 24-7 20-8 11 27-8 30-1 125 

13:7 25 2s [Ss 6 caeeo e eae gas Pee eee 21-7 13-7 28-9 23-2 11 28-5 30°7 |26 

AS ame lle ee a ee TIT, ieee hottie | aia eect | PA ener (eae crete | Min 2A eiear 15-4 25-4 21-9 11 28-3 32 27 

16-3 26-4 7 (EN a Dae ea COMMER chasis. 20 30-1 14-4 31-2 27°8 A lee ee 31 = |28 

S086 Gani oso acetolo ae Godan babi sce lise acto ga) a Speraeae 28-9 14-7 PESTER VA itn 12 30 31-2 |29 
SOE AOS | [Ides ROE [IU cas See fee ah eee fe cae eae 1 UE ei oe3 28-8 13-5 Bg yaieissicgs 12 28-6 30-2 |30 
16-3 27 22°2 8 CLE | sae Seeee if 30°5 13-5 29-9 26-9 12 29-4 32-2 131 
eg Sec [Deo See S [Ochoa] ack fo eB Cer cee] fa Pe caeeaea 16-5 16 29-5 13-8 27-5 23°9 uh! 29 <7. 31-1 |32 
Scio cera lfa os 4 Gidesollb ap'o aot Ab a 3.98 oles oleae ts 28 crake boo Some 27-5 14-7 26-4 24-5 11 28 30-3 |33 
PRAT He olathe ANGLE 1| SBoncfe ke een, | Pole bess ast Mloweks aes» 15-5 15 25°8 14-1 27°8 24-2 11 28°7 30-3 |34 
Bean 21-7 25 Peete. OO. | Webs pes' «rac. 20 25-3 14-3 27 23-6 11 28 30-8 [35 
on) ge hcens apo es aD A Oe Peeks etl Ce ak a a aR be Ae 24-5 13:3 25-2 21-4 11 «= Howe test moO OHS O 
eit fe ote 25 MG SB0)| Me. Petes, ell. Gs, 3) 4 17 16-8 27-2 13-8 27-1 22-2 11 27 29-9 |37 

12-2 19-3 TRGB IE Ait oe 50 15-7 17 27-5 14-3 27-6 22°8 11 28 30-8 |38 
12-5 22-5 PARE ag SP ly See Ce 17-4 17-5 31 13-8 26-8 24-5 11 31-7 32-9 139 

PSB I GROA lO In So aad Wate AeOO (AER is Creme Ake Reams eae cena 15 27°3 14 24-5 20-9 11 27°5 30-5 140 
13-7 23:3 LUO oe aoe 60 15 13 23-1 13-5 28-6 24-6 EAN ici Ft cl 29-8 |41 
See odee 23 ZORA Ae PRE adel (NM 4084 16-5 15 31 14-9 26-3 23-2 11 29 30-5 [42 
abe dae eon acces lack cque |e too ee yn ae ae 18 oe ele ec Niles Basse 13-8 25 23-2 11 29 31 {43 
AIS CABG |[oOD 86 dbo loge OG Or OIIMES 6 ode hi ttars OO [Ge Genes sa Sic eae 22-7 16-5 0) Tani suewecats sel 12 wore aia gk Plies os amet ies 
Bb EER a3 BO ME 5 5:00 10 52°5 18 Bessette is 19-9 16-6 32-7 28 14 sm aie: Syste ae Occ ee 
Age AOE! eg aS Ghee oe creel Cae co 52-5 Di ell demante 16-4 17 34 32-7 LOD |i. 2c. Shee ome Ontee 
5 One 23-9 22 O9| Cie aril 62:5 19-4 21-2 15-6 17-6 34-1 28-1 14-3a| 30-5 31-6 47 
3 boo iae 22-5 AAS I bh ake 67-5 16-8 17 25-6 16-5 BOO (aioe ass 12 25:+2 32 = |48 
ee ote Oley A ae SONS ak ig Acteral hao ord hn meee, 16-5 19-4 16 31-7 27-5 11 28 32-5 |49 
Dae dae 24-2 NG 235) RPh ae 55 17-5 17-4 22-5 15-9 32-1 25-2 11 28 32-4 |50 
23°0 20°74 6 Og: elise cctel| Mio, «.e:6 4 20-5 17-3 20-4 14-6 26-9 21-7 9-2 25-9 29°3 

21 26-4 NS alae ea PR 19-5 18-4 30-2 14-4 29-9 24-4 10 27-5 29 =«|51 

25 PARSER ced thcc8 SA [es ees eres (otek 21-4 16-2 20-5 14-8 23-8 19 88a; 24-2 29-6 |52 

22-8 23°5 11-3 1 Eel ome See 23°4 19-2 17-0 15-1 23°74 19-8 11-8 25 °6 29-8 

22-1 23:3 11-5 LORS || oae aeaee 23-3 18-8 17 15-2 25 19-8 12 25-7 29-2 |53 

23-5 25 ULE Soe coma a ae ae 25 18 14-8 15-8 24-2 20 11 24-9 30-4 |54 

22 22 10-8 Dy i uke « «0. 20:3 18-8 16-8 15-3 24-2 20-7 12 24-7 29-3 |55 

23-4 23-7 12 SNE es a3 25 21-2 19-4 14-2 21-2 18-5 12 27 30-1 |56 

22°3 2-9 13-9 LIBEY PALE ie aoe 23 °8 20-1 18-7 15-9 24-2 18-7 10-8 25-1 30:3 

25 ESA OS he ol oct someee| (oie eee 25 21-2 15 15-7 25 19-7 11 24-7 30-1 |57 
22:5 22-5 13 1 Ge bec ee 25 18-3 18-7 16-4 21-2 17-5 10 25-7 31-5 |58 

Panes 21 BBP GALS ARR chile ae ss «| 20 19-6 19-3 15-7 23°9 18-6 11 25-4 29-7 |59 

21-5 22-6 12-7 G3 Sr | Se ee 24 21-2 21-8 15-4 26-7 19-3 11 24-8 30  =|60 

20 21-8 DORR ie at Moti AR: 5 «ne0 25 7A Ua (Ae a 16-4 24:3 18-3 11 25 30-4 |61 

16-9 19-7 13-1 1 SR ee ee 23°4 21-5 20°3 16-8 29-4 24-8 11-6 29-4 33°5 
25 DS We [hie ofesieest OL HP csis 22-7 24 20-6 17 29-5 23 10 25 33-8 |62 
20 23-7 12-5 ES) te hola «. «1. 24-7 24 29-2 18-5 32-2 25 12-5a} 30 33-6 163 
22-2 25-8 13-7 BO Bet, hee «+s 23-5 22-8 27-1 18-3 Sofas Games IVE Baia Oe 33°6 |64 
13-9 UDG is ctststsis < IgGs yk SRE 22-5 16-3 23-3 15-7 27 24 10 30 32-6 |65 
13 ie lcto || Spe Soe BO ait he cts 22-5 17-7 24 15-1 27-2 25-5 10. | Sees 32-6 |66 
11-4 IN SOPAR | Seo oe DO Meteiats oe» 24-6 20-1 23-4 16 29 26 12-5a] 32-7 33-4 |67 
12-5 ie Dike catetays | de cofBvete 5<}| efit = <.0, cults si eae lors = 22 37-8 15-7 28-4 25 1 a ean 4-4 |68 

ch ee De MA ied silly « aisten ats ily iets» «+ uifis.« slope ait fee 16-7 18-3 30 25-2 14:3a]........| 34-2 |69 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, 
















Ne S a : Canned Vegetables 
ae ieee on eee ae ? E ; 
So Pee toa eae Poe Meee e8 eo ae Ue 
LOCALITY ae oe 5 |ot| go » | gs | % 38 
28.) Be es y Bae i ale) ee | ee gel acl iag 
rs taal Ay call: Cbs ° Siam oo 3k ag 
eo | Be iten | wee) Su.) se | 22 gs | ga | gs 
a9 ca | Se | 285 | Ske | 2 aS, 5a Sta BS, 
(®) ~Q NM Fy la fae i al Ay oO 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (average)................. 23-8 : 15-8 4-2 5-7 8-2 10-8 11-4 11-3 11-3 
Nova Scotia (average)............... 23.6 7:2 16-3 4-9 5-8 7:6 12-4 11-9 11-3 11-2 
1 Sydney: VO UR aware 3 93.2 8 16 4.7 5-6 7:5 12-2 11-3 11-5 11-6 
9—New Glasgow..........cs00-0- 93-4 7:3 16-7 4-7 5-6 7-6 12-2 11-4 10-9 10-4 
S—HAIMHCESE A. oc eels wre cobalt 92-2 7°3 15 4-9 5-7 6-9 11 11 11-1 10-7 
AO EL a ifaKe eK ha, cvbresteme ole 93-8 | 6-6-7 16-7 4-8 5-6 8-1 13-3 12-2 10-7 10-8 
5 WINGSORGS, 3). Doe ceive. cb ements 94-2 | 7-3-8b 17 5-2 6-2 8 12-3 13-2 12 12 
Ga TUTO 5 ae CIN Che roast g 94-8 6-7-3 16-6 4-8 6 136 13-3 12-4 11-4 11-4 
7—P.E.I.—Charlottetown......... 23-4 8-0 17-0 4-9 6-0 7-8 13-5 11-8 12-2 12-2 
New Brunswick (average).......... 93.5 7:9 17-2 4-8 5-8 7:5 13-3 12-6 11-8 11-8 
S—{Monetonee ssi. seo) is peers 93 8 17-7 4-8 5-6 8-6 13-7 12-1 11-8 11-8 
OS Saint POM. 2 .b ley Sh ay emcees 94-1 | 6-7:3 19 4-6 5-9 7:3 13-4 11-1 11-1 11 
10—Predericton) ji hes psec 93-4 8 15 4-8 6-2 G2 13-1 11-4 11,2 11-4 
LE Ot UrsGi. 6 thos che Sia eevee ote 93-6 8-7b 17 4:8 5-6 7 13 13-2 12-9 13-1 
Quebec (average)................0.. 91-0 5-9 13-4 4-3 5-7 6-5 10-5 9-7 10-8 10-5 
AQ-HOUVEHEE MEN... Noah teiscemaneeen 91-8 | 5-9-5c] 13-6 4-6 5-9 7 10-5 9-7 10-6 10-2 
13-—-ThreesRivers...)24 06 Mie ass 99.1 | 5-3-6 13-2 5 5-7 6-8 11-6 9-9 10-5 10-7 
14—-Sherbrooke. .).20) 2 fc lee 91-4 6 12-7 4-4 6 6-4 10-9 9-9 10-9 10-7 
NB ASOTELE Cee cme 8 MRM 90-8 4-7 13-5 B58 Pe 6 9-4 9-6 11-2 10-7 
16—St., Eevacinthe wii. 0s) en. 19-5 5:3 13-1 3°8 6 6-7 10-4 9-3 10-7 10-8 
A—=St. JOUNS: serene oe irs chee ies 90-1 4-7 12-8 4-1 5-2 6-3 9-4 10 11 11 
18—Thetford Mines................ 920 6 13-5 4-7 5-5 5-4 10-5 9-3 11-2 10-5 
19==Montrealh.. 2.250. Pe ae 99 6-7-3 14-9 4-7 5-3 7-2 10 9-6 10-7 10-1 
FA Veal E018 LR AON GUE rnp em 5S 91-1 |5°3-7-3 13 4-5 5-7 6-5 11-6 9-6 10 10-2 
Ontario (average)................... 93.5 6-9 15-3 3-5 5-6 8-8 10-9 10-8 10-8 16-8 
LOCC AWE He cio d's ols eo b\e ce eleteatnls os se 22-6 7-3 14-2 4-8 5-6 9-1 10-8 10-4 10-4 10-6 
22-—BrOCKVALCce she sce eee s basset ails 91-6 6:7 13 4-5 5:6 8 12-1 10-1 10-3 10-6 
DZS INGStON see testis oe biaeeersle sis 91-8 | 6-6-7 12-7 4-2 5 8-4 10-3 10-1 10 10 
24——Bellevilles oe). ees. cbt sie 99 6 14 3-1 5-1 8 10-2 9-8 10 10-4 
25—Peterborough..............+6-. 93-1 | 6-6-7 15-1 2-9 5-2 8-7 10 10 9-8 10-3 
26--“Osha wane tou tae Cc puamma. o 94-5 16-7-7-3 15 3 5-9 8 10 10-4 10-4 10-4 
O7 Orillia: Moe ENE LU ee 25-1 6-7 19 3 5 8-8 10-6 11 11-5 11-7 
Q8—TOrontos cosh: ci stee se vee eae ie aieie 94-9 7-3 17 3 5-3 8-4 9-9 10-4 10-4 10-3 
29—Niagara Falls.................. 93 7-3 16 3-1 5-6 8-8 10-6 10-3 11-3 11-1 
30—St. Catharines...............08 93-5 7-3 16-7 3-1 5-8 9-4 11-1 9-9 10-2 10-2 
31-—Hamilton 0 ees ash 97-4 |6-7-7-3 16-3 3-1 5-5 8-9 9-8 10-4 10-5 10-6 
32——-Brantighd.)...¢). chee Jeb eee 24-6 7-3 15-9 2-7 5:5 9-1 9-9 10:3 10-2 10 
BRE CN ty MPO. OM riRIMD I a8. 26-4 7:3 17 2-6 5-6 8-7 10 11-3 11-1 10-8 
34—Guelpaiy cho. Beene pane sels 94-1 6-7 16-2 2-5 5-5 9-7 10-6 10-4 10-4 10-3 
BO-—— KILCHENEE. v's ss bona ch erties ous 24-9 7:3 16-1 2-9 5-4 9-1 10-3 10-5 10:9 10-9 
36—Woodstock..:...5...c0.eeeseee 93-6 6-7 12:7 2:4 5 8-7 9-7 11-2 10-5 10-2 
Si SULALOTE soe ces elses seems en antic 92-3 |6-7-7-3 15-6 2:6 5-5 9 11-2 11-1 10-2 10-7 
BO ONGON Pai 0s ote + 5k ee ek heaetats. ore 93-3 |6°7-7°3 17-4 2-7 5-5 9 10-9 11-5 11-1 10-9 
39—-St., Dhoman.'). Lh. aon dates oss 93-6 | 6-6-7 18 3-1 5-7 9-2 12-3 11-6 11-3 11-1 
4O-=(@hathamy.. cts. tee cee con oe ae 20:3 6 14-7 2-9 5-5 8-5 10 11-5 11-6 11-5 
Al Windsore 22,0. hes seca tema es 21-9 |6-7-7:°3 13-5 3-2 5 8-1 9-8 10-6 il 10-7 
BOR BALNIG te ss Sens Let nmeereaeiel a 23-8 |6-7-7°3 16-4 2-6 5-7 8-9 11-3 11 11 10-8 
43—Owen Sound............-.0006- 21-7 6-7 14-4 3 5 8-8 12-5 10-3 10 10 
44——-North: Bay ii.) iain. oe aes hs 25 6-7-3 15 4-9 6 9-5 13 11-2 11-2 11-2 
AG“ SUGDUTY ote choc cee: sek wemete de 21-8 7:3 13-5 4-9 6-3 8-4 12-7 11 11-3 11-4 
Ab=SODAIE Mtl. lel aise amiettetes ss 23-4 6-7 13 5-4 5-8 8-7 11-8 12-6 12-7 12-7 
A Fo MAYNNINANB hc ces e Hales oc eRe dies 23-5 6-7 12-7 4-8 6-6 8-6 11-9 11-2 11-5 11-2 
48—Sault Ste. Marie............... 93-4 6-6-7 15 4-8 5-6 9-4 11-2 11-6 11-9 12-3 
49—Port Arthur...............206. 23-5 |6-7-7°3 17-3 4-6 5-8 9-3 10-8 11-1 11 11-1 
50—Fort William.................. 22-9 |6:7-7-3 15 4-5 6-1 8-6 10-3 11-1 11-4 11-1 
Manitoba (average)................. 25-8 7-0 15-9 4-5 5-7 9-6 10-3 13-0 11-8 12-2 
DL —-WiInnipe ge Fo se Secw ei mistereten ess 26-7 16-4-8 16-8 4-6 5:8 8-9 10 12-3 12 12-2 
H2—-BTrandoney 2 Mas seas ce eurelets eve 24-9 |6-4-7-1 15 4-4 5:6 10:3 10-6 13-6 11-6 12-1 
Saskatchewan (average)............ 24-2 7-3 16-6 4-5 5-9 9-3 10-8 13-3 11-6 12-1 
Bo Regina ee ode. atte ab cates csc 24-9 |7-2-8 18-5 4-5 6-2 9-7 10-2 13-3 10-5 11-2 
54—Prince-Albert.... i.e s< pcees ses 24-2 6-4 16-3 4-4 5:5 8-6 11-7 13-9 12-8 12-8 
DO—-SASKALOON. ad. Jakp ee sib itheciis oes 92-5 Wied | eae ee 4-5 5-8 9-2 10:4 12-7 il 11-9 
56—Moose Jaw 0)... 0. shoe wb dale t's ox 25 8 15 4-6 6-2 9-7 10-9 13-3 12-1 12-4 
Alberta (average).................4. 25-9 7:8 15-7 4-5 6-0 8-4 10-0 12-6 11-9 11-9 
57—Medicine Hat..............00-- 27°8 8 16 4-4 6-4 8-7 10-7 12-6 11-3 OI 
58—Drumbheller..................6. 25-5 |6-8-8 |........ 4-7 5-6 8-2 10-1 12-8 12-6 12-6 
b9—Hdmontons..2). ees. seeks nal 24-6 |7-2-8 16-9 4-5 6:6 8-3 10-1 12-8 12-1 12-1 
60-—Caleary oi, Es) SRS cs eee rets 26-2 8 15 4-5 5-7 8-5 9-7 12-4 11-6 11-9 
61—Lethbridge:.00. ee. J tame eee 25-6 8 15 4-6 5-9 8-1 9-5 12-6 11-7 11-7 
British Columbia (average)......... : 9- 19-2 5-1 6-2 75 8-5 13-0 12-3 12-7 
62—Fernie 17-5 5 6:3 7-8 9-3 12-8 13-5 12-6 
Go——Nelson YF... dee ce oper risel oreo WeeOL: eur, . O-4 || Soren. 7-5 9-1 14 14-2 13-7 
G4 Trail seed Ase Cc Betas ha 16 5-1 6-5 8-1 8-9 13-3 13-4 13-8 
RAS ar edo 20-4 5 5-8 6-7 7-5 12-1 11-5 11-8 
66-—Vancouver..:.....5.. 0s eh saleeen 19-7 5 6-1 7 7-8 12 10-5 11-6 
Gl-—-VACUOTIA® 2... SPe C8 ks cdlmaee s ore 19-5 5 6-9 7-6 7-6 12-7 11-2 11-5 
68-——-Nanaimo.s: 2.7, 88a. cobtaeee ee 20 5-2 5 7:3 9-4 12-2 11-2 13-1 
69—Prince Ruperts. i2:....:..3.6% 25-2 21-5 5-1 Tad 7:6 8 14-6 12-7 13-3 





a. Chain stores, ete., sell bread, undelivered, at lower prices in most of the cities. b. Grocers ’quotations. 
c, Including fancy bread, 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF JUNE, 1938 





Potatoes Apples S 
2 2 ees ete | aete re : Py q 
om 3 - CS 16,°°] = > =) 
- E s a ae 6S = a is Bg A | 2.8 AS 
water . | 8 Sarl) eee (oa a) Tae a8 ae ye 
BS. Se 3 3B Le a Ue 8S |@ 4 of 2.0 Bs ty 36 ie) 
§.0 -® = = os ge ~&% [eS ae) Ae a aoe ste 
cS ae o 19 - &0 ro) &D 8 o a= ° a at o 2 i 3 m 
a88 sy | = | ae 1 fe 4s (ees, |. & 8 Ei Ey ER 
om "ak ‘ 2. 52 2a ot 2, aN Sm Oo & 
ea 5 A ae & cS opie ee } 5 6) si 5 
cents cents $ cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
5-4 7-0 934 19-7 22°9 15-4 11-0 17-0 15-2 58-5 17-1 53-4 43-2 
5:5 7-3 1-625 20-7 18-5 14-0 11-7 16-1 15-1 55-8 16-9 57-6 48-2 
4-7 7°3 1-084 22 «THN na gota 12-9 11-7 15 14-5 49 B/G ba A eee 46-5] 1 
4-9 7-2 1-012 411 Vaated Rey A 14-2 12-7 15-2 15 49 LG ACS TE Peep ery 47-9 | 2 
5 6-8 882 18*Gahiiies ocae 14-3 11-2 16 ASS ee, 14 50 50 3 
6-1 if 1-06 20-5 18-5 15 12-2 17-1 17-2 67-5 17 61-7 48 4 
6-6 7°6 1-019 JOM WR eWelS hose ae ee 11-3 17 LB (Ook were, 17-9 59 49-715 
5-4 8-1 1-09 D220. sa geet 13-7 11-3 16-3 15-6 57-5 17-8 59-5 47-31 6 
5-7 7-9 792 17-5 22°5 17-5 12-6 16-3 10° ee ae 19-2 49-0 47-217 
5-4 7-8 907 18-7 22°94 14-3 11-7 16-2 14-6 53°9 16-4 56-5 48-6 
5-3 7:7 1-043 19-5 20 14-2 12-6 16-8 14:7 59 TBS ees 51-6 | 8 
5-4 8 1-114 21-9 24-7 13-8 11-2 15-7 13-5 57°5 15-6 50 47-2 | 9 
5-6 8-1 721 15-6 23-5 15 11-4 16-5 14-5 49 16-4 59-5 45-5 |10 
5-4 7-2 75 BCT) GEE Oe 14 11-5 15-8 15-7 50 17-8 60 50 11 
5:0 7-5 920 19-1 24-4 14-1 11-4 16-4 14-1 62-4 17-2 57-9 43-0 
5-6 7-9 1-104 21-8 25 13-1 12-3 17-4 15 84 19-6 60-7 43-7 112 
5-2 8-3 854 19-4 25 15-8 11-9 16-2 14-3 65 17 60 45 13 
4-6 7-1 1-141 22-6 30 15-3 11-7 17-5 15 48-5 17-9 63 44-8 |14 
4-3 7:4 60 14-7 15 13-2 11-3 14 13-6 50 16-1 47-5 41-3 {15 
4 7-5 689 a) oe A 13 12-6 16°3 13-2 51-7 16-6 58 41-2 116 
6 7-1 868 17-5 25 15 11-5 17 14-8 48 15:8 60 44-8 |17 
4-3 7-4 955 19-4 thee... eed 13-7 9-4 17-3 12-8 65 TOO eee ae 45-6 118 
5-7 7-4 1-149 21-6 25-8 13-1 11-6 16-6 13-6 90-5 16-4 57°8 40-3 119 
5-1 7:5 919 19-6 25-1 14-6 10-6 14-9 14-8 59-2 19-6 56 40-4 120 
5-1 7-3 838 17-7 22-6 15-0 11-0 16-9 15-5 56-0 16-1 53-7 42-2 
5 7°7 992 22-7 26°6 14-6 11 16-7 16-5 62 17-5 56-5 42-7 |21 
5 7-7 86 19-4 25 13-7 10-3 17 15-5 50 16-4 60 44 22 
5-2 7-4 904 18-7 PAO AE | | aaa A yee 10-5 17 15) [ER ee 15-5 51-5 41-3 |23 
5 7 792 16-1 20 wale oes ean 12-1 16-5 14-7 49-7 15 58 41 24 
5 7-6 75 15-1 19 13 10-1 16-7 14-7 51-7 15-7 56-8 40-4 25 
5-5 7:2 692 LOA 22 ey Vad 11-7 17-2 TG 2) ae ey 15-8 60:7 42 26 
5 6-5 628 14-3 PRED | pA a 9-2 16-2 15 69 17 54-5 41-4 |27 
5 6-8 957 19-4 PANEL NEL gale a 9-3 16-5 15-1 54-7 15-9 55-4 41-9 |28 
6-4 6-6 1-11 22-5 20 Deas tke 9-7 17-4 15-3 56-5 15-7 46-7 43 29 
6-5 7-6 95 DT ACW AR Bc | | aA 12-2 16-8 15-5 58-3 14-9 48-5 42-7 130 
5:3 7-5 Tal, BSR id. PRR 12 17-2 14s 8 oes: poe 14-6 59 41-9 |31 
4-8 7-4 697 V4 Molle as) \s\ Alea eaten’: 10-7 16-8 14:8 51 15 45 40-8 |32 
4-7 7-2 657 TB tk Wale sok is eds cctars 9-5 17-4 1S Rd ds ae ec 15:4 55 40-4 133 
4-9 6-6 70 13-8 20 Breen ee 10 17-1 IN a AR a 15-4 59 41-2 |34 
5-4 7:3 715 TASOMES. 5.5 SA ee 11-4 16-8 DS es 1s ya AS Oy ee aay nays 41-4 |35 
5 6:8 678 15-8 LS eihhae es hictae 11-2 16 EAE Pee Sa BRO belie aR 39 36 
4-3 7-1 591 13-5 20 aiste ee tos 10-6 16-8 14-5 44 15-7 59-5 40-6 |37 
4-6 7:4 781 16-5 PPD | Aine 11-5 16-2 1466 Pe ea 15-2 51-7 40-7 138 
4°8 7-7 8 | 15-9 LORE 8 11-6 17-1 14-9 46-5 1S: 4c ras ees 41-7 |39 
4-3 8-3 1-033 DCU TA Aree | aa ee 10-4 16-8 aE ap VAs SD 15 58-5 41-7 |40 
4°5 6-1 1-117 19-5 Pay ALY fal hub a 10-1 15-1 LASS Pee te 15-9 43 41-8 |41 
5-5 7-1 844 1 W ACY. Se | eA ap Ae (ee 10 16-6 15-6 45 16S hee sees 42-3 [42 
4-6 6-2 57 1B ee tess lee ll 16:5 14-8 54 D 7c By paket OUR 40-7 |43 
5 8-3 867 20 20. URC 11-5 17-5 15 65 16-5 49 43-5 |44 
5 7-6 835 TS Gas ca accees 16-5 11-6 17-6 17-4 59-7 16-1 54 44-6 |45 
5 7-6 1-207 PASSER | ESAS ea 16-7 12-5 18 16-6 64:5 18 53-3 47-6 146 
5 7-7 1-246 PAN Ge alt aa ee 16-2 12-5 18-7 17:3 65 17-8 52-4 44-7 |47 
5-2 7-4 735 17-5 25 15 11-6 16-9 15-5 59-3 16-2 57 43-5 |48 
5-1 8-1 775 18-1 33-3 15-8 11-8 17-2 17-7 58-1 17-3 47-5 43-5 |49 
5-1 7-4 841 17-2 15 13-3 11:5 17-8 17-4 55-4 16-3 49 43-9 150 
5-9 6-2 587 AS*2 eens 15-6 10-1 17-4 15-4 62-6 17-0 48-1 43-1 
5-9 6-1 632 4h ols cd be 14-6 9-5 17-6 15-1 62-5 16-9 44-3 42 |51 
5-9 6:3 541 12 <Sulhe esd yh 16-5 10-7 17-1 15-7 62-7 iWé 51-9 44-1 |52 
5:8 6-6 | 1-065 22°C. asa oes 17-5 10-7 17-5 15-8 63-2 19-3 51-2 46-7 
6 6-5 1-09 PAO NN is Beeb eeie 21 11-5 18-8 14-9 62-4 19-1 51-1 47-1 153 
6-1 6-5 1-13 ZS Gi sthiete ols 17-8 10-2 18 16-9 64-8 22 53°8 47-5 154 
5-5 5-9 1-02 PAOLA PSP® eh te 15 10-4 17-5 15 62-7 18-4 48-3 45-3 155 
5-5 7:5 1-02 vy BS (ea > ea 16 10-6 15-5 16-3 62-7 17-7 51-7 46-7 |56 
5-4 6-4 731 19°24 Wee acs 15-8 10-4 18-2 15-7 60-4 19-6 51-6 44-4 
5-5 7-1 857 PCD | Rea el Pager a 10 18-3 15-3 58-2 20 52-8 44-2 |57 
5 6-7 875 25 Racecar: 15 10-8 18 16-7 64 18-5 54 46-7 158 
6 6-2 578 16:4 SB 15-6 10-7 17-6 15-4 60-1 19-3 50-3 44-5 |59 
5-6 6-2 813 PA al |: ee 15 10-8 18-5 15-3 57-6 18-3 48-9 42-3 160 
5-1 5-9 532 1S 24 Pky eas Se 17-5 9-7 18-7 15-6 62 22 52-2 44-2 |61 
6-6 5-3 | 1-417 (cin US See Pe 20-6 10-4 17-7 14-7 59-5 18-6 48-6 42-3 
6-8 6-2 987 O's pal etsicia sets 20 11-2 19 16-5 62-5 20:7 53-3 46 62 
7-5 6-3 1-46 DBs: Vey dia Re eee <loehocsns 11-2 19-2 16 66:5 20-5 54-2 47-5 163 
7:6 5-1 1-45 Bh Oy ae Pe 22-5 10-3 19 15-6 62-2 21 53-4 46 |64 
5-6 4-8 1-31 DEB Mera sponds [isteiaterel orth 9-7 16-7 13-9 55 16-9 43-2 36-8 |65 
5-5 4-5 1-37 ROTA |S SI Bre a ee 9-6 16-1 13-7 53 16-1 43-1 38-1 |66 
6-3 4-9 1-47 DEAS A At Wart mat gra amer tn 9-5 17-1 13-4 59 15-9 45-7 39 67 
7-5 5-2 1-47 DABS WN 5 URNS Peer | Maes ee 12-1 16-2 13-6 57°8 16-5 48 42-5 |68 
6 5-2 1-82 SO bidiealtonimneeatine 19-2 9-4 18 15 60 21-2 48 42-5 169 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, 
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om - 
= ~p - a be 
q & d ep 8 : > 4 [28 
+ - - 3 or | = © 
SIS Peatiere) 2S) TN a ae eB) eee Eg 
LOCALITY a 3 | A jess] 23 | 5 a 5 s5 te 
mt a hie eo (fe op Sor] is a x a. EE xy 
SS} eS) oS leslie) ae! aa) ss |-e4 ) ga] 4s Soo 
AZ| SEHR) a8 SAS Be | ee) 285) gk 4 ab geal og 
ie) val oO eS > op Pa Ss oD) oa <x 
cents | cents | cents | cents | cents| cents | cents| cents | cents | cents | cents cents 
Dominion (average)....... 6-5 | 6-3 | 34-7 | 5g.7 | 19-6 13-8 | 2-6 37-0 49-6 11-7 4-9 14-181b 
Nova Scotia (average)...... 6-4] 6-1 | 41-0 | 58.4 | 19-5 9-8 | 2-7 40-4 38-9 12:3 5-0 14-500 
HON ONC testes cies :cts ae . 6-1 | 41-2 | 59.5 | 20 9-9} 2-8 40-3 40:8 12-3 SOR ies aa sen cte.. 
2—New Glasgow........ 6-2 | 6-1 | 41-3 | 59.4 | 19-5 9-6 | 3 44-4 36 12-8 OTR ae oe Cte 
Or AMONOT EG cialis. «a .51s. dhe 6-6] 6 41-2 | 60.7 | 17 10 2-5 40 37-5 12-2 S5ON) <0. 96 dee ves 
(eel OES <a A Oo 6-1 | 6-1 | 38-8 | 55.6 | 20-8 9-5 | 2-6 40 44 12-2 5-2 14-50 
5—Windsor..............| 6-4] 6 | 41-7 | 59.9 | 21:3 9:7} 2-6] 40 37-5 | 12-2 it eee ee 
BE Se ee ee YS 6-6 | 6:1 | 41-8} 59 | 18-2} 10 2:8 dek 37-64. A7-60R? 42 age) re Beet ee 
7—P.E.1.-Charlottetown| 6-3 | 6-0 | 40-7 | 69.9 | 17:8 14-4} 2-5 41-6 39-0 12-7 5-0 16-000 
New Brunswick (average).| 6-5 | 6-1 | 38-6 | 58.5 | 18-9 10-1 | 2-7 39-6 38-0 12-0 5-0 15-000 
8—Moncton............. 6-3 | 5-9 | 39-1 | 69 19-3 9-8 | 2-8 45-1. 38-3 12 5 g 
9—Saint John........... 6-5 | 6-1 | 38-4 | 55.4 | 18-3 9-9 | 2-7 40 38 12-2 5-1 15-00 
10—Fredericton.......... 6-5 | 6-2 | 37-3 | 69 17-2 9-8 | 2-5 33°3 35-8 11-6 DB ee kone me ores 
11—Bathursts.........5.p)(6°8 |) 6-8)] 39-7 F-K9 20-7 10-7 | 2-8 40 40 12-3 A PSUS ae Comey es 
Quebec (average).......... 5:9 | 5:8 | 33-9 | 59.7 | 20-0 12-7 | 2-7 41-6 51-4 10-8 4-9 13-750 
12-—Quebees. ai... 25 a 5-9 | 5-8 | 34-3 | 65 22-3 15:5 | 2-6 38+7 60 10-4 5 13-50 
183—Three Rivers......... 6-1] 6 | 30-5 | 69.6 | 19-2 | 15 2-4| 42:5] 60 12-5 5 14-00 
14—Sherbrooke.......... 6 5:8 | 30 59.9 | 21-9 10-5 | 2-9 42-5 49-1 hifoal 5 14-50 
15-—_Sorelii eects sbi 5:8 | 5-6 | 38-3 | 69.9 | 18-8 10 2:6 40 46-7 9-2 Lele ae Betis 
16—St. Hyacinthe........ 5-9 | 5-8 | 34-8 | 49.6 | 17-8 12-5 | 2-9 38-7 48-7 10-5 4-9 13-00 
37--St. Johng: a4: 5.4). 50% 6 5-9 | 30 51-3 | 19-5 12-5 | 3 44 48-7 12 5 13-00 
18—Thetford Mines....... 6 5-7 | 36-7 | 54.5 | 18-8 13 2:6 45 50 10-7 ee ae Gi ane 
19—Montreal............. 5-8 | 5-8 | 35-3 | 61.6 | 20-3 13-9 | 2-5 42-6 49 10-3 4-9 |13-50-14-00 
20S a ac ene 6 5:9 | 35-1 | 55 21-7 11-8 ; 2-8 40-7 50 10:9 4-9 14-50 
Ontario (average)......... 6-4 6-3 | 34-6 | 69.6 | 19-4 12-1 | 2-4 35°5 51-0 10-9 4-9 13-768 
~eOttamadwiel 0.00 ¥ 6 5-9 | 35-3 | g9.7 | 18-8 | 13-3] 2-8| 41-7] 57-11 10-3 4-9] 14-50 
22—Brockville. oi... .0...% 6-2 | 5-9 | 34 62-1 | 23°8 10:3 | 2-7 37°7 48-6 10-6 5-2 13-00 
23—-Kingston..4:....-) 6b 6-1 | 5-9 | 31-7 | 59.9 | 17-5 | 12-2] 2-8] 38-3|° 46-7 1° 10-5 4-8] 14-00 
24—Belleville...........: 6-3 | 6-3 | 35-7 | 61.7 | 19-6 10-5 | 2-4 32-7 46 10 5:2 13-50 
25—Peterborough........ 6-2 | 6-1 | 36-3 | 59.6 | 18-4 12-8 | 2-5 34°5 47-2 10-2 5-2 14-00 
26-—-Oshaway ak... 254.8 6-3 | 6-2 | 31-2 | 58.9 | 19-8 11-4} 2-3 29-8 55-3 11-7 4-7 13-25 
27—-Orillianey, Wigs. se. hoe 6-2 | 6-2 | 34-5 | 65 19-5 10 2°3 36 46-7 9-8 4-7 13-75 
28 NOTONLON Ske. scl6 ee 6 5:9 | 36-9 | 69.7 | 17 11-9 | 2-3 35-8 48-7 9-9 4-6 12-25 
29—Niagara Falls........ 6-5 | 6-3 | 42-4 | 64 19 12-3 | 2-2 39-2 60 10-5 4-7 |11-75-12-25¢ 
30—St. Catharines........ 6-5 | 6-3 | 32-8 | 6g.1 | 20-3 11-6 | 2-4 37:5 45 11-3 4-9 13-00g 
31—Hamilton:,i0....... 6-2 | 6-1 | 35-6] 64.1 | 19-1] 10-7] 2 29-7] 50 9-9 5-2 | 12-50 
32—Brantiord............ 6-2 | 6-1 | 37-2 | 63.5 | 19-3 10-7 | 2-2 34-6 47-5 9-9 5 13-00 
Dera raht: Hi Me. ss aes 6-6 | 6-4 | 31-8 | 69 19-9 11-4] 2-6 39 55-4 10-8 5-2 13-00 
BA—Guelphy es wae. cia 6-1 6-1 | 34 Glo 198d 10 2:5 37 46-4 10:3 4-9 13-50 
35—Kitchener...........+|16°2 | 6-1 | 30-7 | g5.7 | 19-6 10-9 | 2-2 36-5 40 10-2 4-7 13-00 
36—-Woodstock..........4 6-3 | 6-3 | 39 60 21 10 2-5 32:5 49-5 10-7 5 12-50 
3(—stratiord...........2.2 6-2 | 6-1} 34-2 | 61.4 | 18-2 11 2:5 35-6 51-6 10-5 5 13-00 
38—London....25.....2.. O26 al Set Hes |i L738 12:2 | 2-4 36-6 48-7 10 » 6-1 14-00 
S9-—Ste LOMAS... «46k 6-6 | 6-6 | 38-8 | 63.7 | 18-6 11:9 | 2-4 40-4 52 10-8 5-2 13-00 
Ad—Chathamnec...... 404 6-7| 6-7 | 31-8| 55 | 15 12:3 | 3-3 | 36-71 60 10 4.8 g 
41—Windsor.............. 6 6 | 30-8 | 69.8 | 17 10 1:9.) 1.130 48-2 | 10 4-7 | 13-75 
ADS ATMIA | a Ge vs oie dnk 6-6 | 6-6 | 34-2 | 64.9 | 20-2 10-5 | 2 35 53 10:4 4-4 13-75 
43—Owen Sound.......... 6-3 | 6-1 | 36 68-1 | 20-8 10 2 33-1 50 10-3 4-9 13-50 
44-North Bay........... 7 6:5 | 42-5 | 79 20 15 2: Ou eran nape ss 56 13 6 16-00 
AD — SUG DUTY ie Gilets «+ s+ os 9 6-6 | 6-3 | 33-7 | @8.6 | 20-6 15-4] 2-6 39 60 15 5 16-25 
BG ——Oopalt ys... <befes +0 40 4 f fl 31-9 | 63 20 15 2-7 31 48-3 13 dh EE Pe ee pate 
A (—slAMOMINS A... ssc | BO 9) pOrSulod lu lmered 1119-1 15-4 | 2-9 Ole wil eeaad. Ssieeeete voee 4-8 17-50 
48—Sault Ste. Marie...... 6-5 | 6:2 | 29-9 | @g.9 | 22 15 2°5 33 ‘aie 13 4-6 14-00 
AS FOLt AT UM UIae ek. <b 6-2 | 6:2 | 32-7 | 59.6 | 20-1 15-5 | 2-6 33-3 55 12-1 5-1 15-00 
o0—Fort, Williams. ...../:: 6-6 | 6-7 | 31-5 | 59.3 | 20-8 13-6 | 2-3 ADO ee. 2.4 11-9 4-7 15-00 
Manitoba (average)........ 6-8 | 6-8 | 32-7 | 54.3 | 19-1 12-7 | 2-5 29-9 54-8 13-6 5-0 20-000 
DL--Wannipeg. tases...) 4 6-7 | 6-8 | 33 53-6 | 18-3 11-6 | 2:5 32-3 57 12-9 5-1 18-50 
52-—Drandony.Bee.s.. 3 6-9 | 6:7 | 32-4 | 54.9 | 19-8 13-7 | 2-5 27°5 52-5 14-2 4-9 21-50 
Saskatchewan (average)...| 7-1 | 7-1] 31-2 | 54.7 | 19-8 19-0 | 2-7 34-1 54-1 13-9 BO ace. aoe eas 
Sd Regina: eeuemesie 3 6:8 | 7 31-7 | 57.9 | 19:3 17-5a} 2-7 33-5 57°3 13-3 OE de ine potoe: 
54—Prince Albert........ 7-3 | 7-3 | 32-1 | 54.4 | 20-1 20-7a] 2-6 38-3 50 14-5 1 dh Corie OS 
65—Saskatoon..:......... 7:4 | 7-3 | 30-5 | 59.9 | 18-8 19-6a} 2-7 30°7 55 14-7 bel ecAr ors be 
66-—Moose Jaw..2....... 6-9 | 6-9 | 30-4 | 54.6 | 20-8 18-3a] 2-8 DA. viv eee. Oe 13 5: Bes cies aeons & 
Alberta (average).......... 6-9 | 6-8 | 31-6 | 53.4 | 19-5 17-8 | 2-9 33°3 53°2 13-7 re aeee Beet ee: 
57—Medicine Hat........ 7 6-7 | 30-8 | 59.8 | 19-7 20a 2:8 32 55 12-5 4-9 g. 
58—Drumheller.......... 7:3) 6-7 | 31 55 23-3 USO Se OBR 35 5 aoe 60 15 By Berserk oracle 
59—Edmonton........... 6-8 7 34-5 | 59-4 | 19-1 16-9a| 2-8 33-1 51 14-3 4-9 g 
60—Calgary.............. 6-6 | 6:8 | 32-5 | 59.4 | 17-7 L Gel 2S ee tas: 50 iB: 4-7 g 
6l—Lethbridge.1.......3.) 6f 6-8 | 29 54-9 | 17-7 l6a 2-8 34-7 50 14-7 CGE: el | Ae Se pc 
British Columbia (aver.)..| 6-7 | 6-4 | 32-9 | 51.3 | 20-8 21-3 | 2-9 37-3 54-0 12-1 BORG dees. 
62—Fernie................ 8 7-2 | 33-7 | 51 17-5 QU Dai) 2 Tae. dosens 54 12-5 i  opae Ctiee 
63—Nelsoni 6.2%. osc6 be Gl 6-7 | 36-6 | 55-6 | 21-7 24-5a| 3-1 7 ee Ce eee BO 5 Arlene ae eee 
64—— Pratl aa, 1. Bie oe 6:9 | 6-7 | 32-4 | 59.2 | 21-6 24a, 3:3 34-3 50 14 Olen a nee 
65—New Westminster....| 5-9 | 5-8 | 30-9 | 48.9 | 18-9 20-2a| 2-6 32-6 57-3 12 A-S"ie. a. means 
66—Vancouver.........55- 6-1 6 31-2 | 48-5 | 18-1 18-7a| 2-6 30-7 55 10:3 CO 3 Sie ae Bint BOK 
Oie-W ICLOTIS..b.b Se oo st 6-8 | 6-3 | 34-3 | 50-2 | 22-1 20-3a] 2-7 38-5 55 11-1 G WR 4. Saree 
O8—Nanaimo.. © he <00 55 6:4 | 6-2 | 32-3 | 50-5 | 21-8 LO Sa). Sib, RR Cpr dla each eee ee abe os Yield Sete GR eG 
69—Prince Rupert........ 6-5 6-1 | 32 bam ! 25 22° 5a 73 42-5 52-5 12-5 5 SR Vee a Sete 





_ a, Vinegar sold extensively in bottles at higher prices than in bulk. b. For prices of Welsh coal see text. c. Calculated 
birch. _ p. Six-roomed houses not extensively occupied by workingmen but some at $35-$50 according to condition and 
rom mines. 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF JUNE, 1938 




















Wood “ Rent 
- mS) 
8 z 3 f S Oe Six-roomed 
° =~ © i by : 
3 sat ae eee rk, 2 a3 . ae . ~|houses with|2ouses with 
28 o 6 & oe ae o 3k Swe ~ |o%|modern con-| complete 
8 5. a8 Bis 59 Sas 229 m |O5 . modern 
ib Bo doe chs hoe sl bee heals ee bln Se ceesll Sr oe premenees, |. Mone 
£8 ee a ata a9 #28, =r @ |B) Pet month | veniences 
ei oO ca ae) A Q = 0 |S per month 
$ $ $ $ ©. Les $ $ 
9-359 12-019 9-683 11-570 7-196 8-480 7-375) 26-7 | 9-4 24-167 17-746 
7-865 9-950 6-500 7-833 5-333 6-833 6-500) 29-1 | 9-8 21-417 14-583 
6-90 -7-25s 9-50 6-50 8-00 5-50 7-00 7-00 | 29-3 | 9-8)16-00-26-00 |12-00-16-00 | 1 
6-50— 6-75 8-80 4-50 6-00 4-00 6-00 6-00c) 29-5 |10 |15-00-25-00 |10-00-15-00 | 2 
6-75- 9-00 AUIS UY ahet lh cote alll aol ah oe aM lial dt na lalla oi ce 9 Ree | SRE a Om 4 27-5 {10 |15-00-18-00 10-00 | 3 
8-50- 9-00 11-00 |8-00-9-00 | 9-00-10-00 |6-00-7-00 | 7-00- 8-00 6-50 | 30 9-2/23-00-33-00 |15-00-23-00 | 4 
SPR ae ea Bal sitar tucioveien stan cilities ers RiGe shoes lee OR tenet ones [ oo eer chan BeeLotlity bys aye by Rhames [etice wavy 2:0! oes 29-3 | 9-7/18-00-25-00 |14-00-18-00 | 5 
COON Ment ae chee (eee reels eee, ein wees aeetahe. kre Mate etvar arn theta, & coadke, State 28-7 |10 |18-00-25-00 |15-00-17-00 | 6 
9-250-— 9-900 11-566 8-560 10-060 6-600 7-060 7-500c} 28-0 |10-0/19-00-25-00 |10-00-15-00 | 7 
10-125 11-833 7-000 8-500 5-506 6-500 7-500 | 28-4 | 9-6 22-875 17-125 
9-50-10-50¢ 11-50¢ 6:00 7-00g 5:00¢ 6-00 30 9-7|20-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 | 8 
10-50-12-00 12-50 8-00 10-00 6-00 7-00 | 7-00- 8-00c} 28-3 | 9-6/18-00-25-00 |16-00-20-00 | 9 
9-00-11-00 PPT ON | epere Reese Ace dea eter e toad eeteok es Se Gt alle aoeics MPA Ane = (RMR oe Lemastike cn 26-7 | 9-4 25-00 18-00 |10 
OPT | hed GP avo. ie RU lan ee Ney A SUR” ERI el AR al ie CRC” 8 Me UMM) 28-4 | 9-7 20-00 15-00 j11 
9-372 11-750 10-917 11-656 8-140 8-299 8-450) 23-1 | 9-1 22-308 16-125 
10-50 10-50 12-00c 12-00c 10-67e 10:67c¢ 6-75e| 22 9-7)22-00-30-00 |............ 
7-00- 9-50 11-00 9-00 12-00c 6-00 7-00¢ 8-00c] 23-7 | 9-7|/22-00-30-00 |16-00-22-00 {13 
9-50-11-20 12-50 9-00 10-00 7-00 8-00 8-00 | 24-6 | 9-2/21-00-28-00 |18-00-23-00 |14 
eerste Rass Rett Al ck cho) So) cara eis toile ar edoie Roce AMC YE obs uses Re SEVIC ois ct os « Stegall eyo he eR oxcto lll Mes sae heen 20-2 | 8-7|15-00-17-00 | 8-00-12-00 |15 
7-50 12-00 10-33c¢ 12-17¢ 8-67¢ 9-67¢ 6-50c} 21-4 | 8-9]18-00-22-00 |14-00-20-00 |16 
8-50- 9-25 TMs OO) cere ects tate licen terete ra tert oll cunts so, e ee cvellls Siew oRrede eee labeterete «aie eee. 20-4 | 9-3/18-00-25-00 |12-00-18-00 |17 
1-00 LEE) OP ee FiO 0G ete «beeline Uh Miao OC lneratare ethene 25 9-3/16-00-20-00 |10-00-14-00 |18 
8-00- 8-50 11-00 16-67¢c 18-67c 9-00 10: 00 12-00-14-00c| 25-6 | 9 |22-00-32-00 |17-00-22-00 |19 
10-25 12-50 8-50 9-25 Cc OOs L OeO. |e eee te 24-6 | 8-5)18-00-26-00 |14-00-18-00 |20 
10-125 11-888 10-167 12-333 7-819 9. : 625 8-458) 24-9 | 9-2 25-821 19-161 
10-25 |11-50-12-50 8-00 9-00 6-00 7:00 | 8-00- 9-00 | 24 9-1/20-00-30-00 |16-00-22-00 |21 
7°50- 8-50 EZ OOo etees Sacas otens Veasec tczaseal eye tear ro les eta okeaas'e Ae Lat cal RMU Tete exe ceed ot ee eae 23-2 | 8-8|18-00-24-00 |14-00-18-00 |22 
8:00 13-00 10-00 12-00 9-00 10-00 10-00c} 24 9-3/20-00-28-60 |18-00-20-00 |23 
9-00 12-00 9-00 10-00 7-00 SOQ tae carga eee. 22-4 | 9-4)18-00-26-00 |14-00-18-00 |24 
10-00 |12-00-12-50 9-00 10-00 5-00 6-00 5-00 | 21-3 | 8-8/22-00-30-00 |16-00-20-00 |25 
9-00-11-50 11-50 10-00 11-00 8-00 9-00 8-00 | 19-7 | 9-1)25-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 |26 
9-50-10-00 12-00 8-00 9-00 6-50 a OO Wrae ene aes 23-5 | 9-1/20-00-24-00 |14-00-20-00 |27 
10-50 10-50 14-00 ae 00 10-00 12-00 12-00 | 24 8-7/27-00-37-00 |20-00-27-00 |28 
7°00- 8-00g 10-50¢g g g g g 24 8-8)20-00-30-00 |16-00-23-00 {29 
7-50- . a 11- WERE Me g 15- 00-i6- 00g g g 23-2¢] 9-4/25-00-35-00 |18-00-25-00 |30 
10-00 13-00 15-00 9-00 11-00 11-00 | 25 8-8/27-00-35-00 |15-00-27-00 |31 
* 00 1 WARS Ne tae Be ater 20 i LOU ON picdeds 5 seein POO Wastes cheeses 24-6 | 9-3)20-00-32-00 |15-00-25-00 |32 
10-00-12 -00 11-50 11-00 14-00 7-50 10-00 8-00c} 24 9-1/22-00-27-00 |16-00-22-00 |23 
9-50-10-00 11-50 11-00 12-00 8-00 OF OO enone cts 24-3 | 9-1/23-00-29-00 |15-00-23-00 134 
8-50-11-50 11-50 14-00 16-00 11-00 TS OOM ane neers cies 23-8 | 9 |22-00-32-00 |18-00-23-00 |35 
9-50-11-50 PEO tama trois eae eu c c eeiae es fete tee ouisdo, sustar |oh cae EER LORIE oveheee ete ate fe coe 22 8-7|20-00-27-00 |15-00-20-00 |36 
8-50-10-50 11-50 14-00 16-00 12-00 MAROON hysteresis 24-2 | 8-9/20-00-27-00 |15-00-20-00 |37 
10-75-12-00 |11-00-11-50 |.......... T= OOG| Rays cess os re 13 -00c 6-00c| 25 9-3/22-00-32-00 |16-00-24-00 |38 
9-00-11-50 12 OO oars tee ee 13-00-16-00c}..........- 12-00c 8-00c] 24-4 | 9-7/23-00-30-00 |18-00-23-00 |39 
g g 2g g g g g 25¢ | 8-9/20-00-25-00 |14-00-20-00 \40 
9-00-10-00 TAC SOL ees tere ates 14-00-16-00c}.......... 10-00-12-00c] 7-00-10-00c]...... 8-9}25-00-37-00 |20-00-27-00 |41 
7°75- 8-75 D2 Ot) eaten se dere le Stes sie mee MS 2 bee tore toys 315/23 Giie ACRMERSTE oiltel svensk er 24-6 | 9-5/22-00-380-00 |15-00-22-00 |42 
7-50- 8-50 PESOO: RII. NT SEERP ESS PREG IE. Sette tier e NS, «al chet Meet oe Te Mtoe alors ahs 23-4 | 9-2)20-00-25-00 |15-00-20-00 |43 
13-00 14-00 8-00 9-75 6-00 GOO Mae tegh ee 30 1 KOS Ia Whe Oe ee ee 44 
10- ae i 13 -50-14-25 12-00c 12-50 8-50 9-00¢ 10-00c} 28-8 | 9-7/30-00-40-00 |25-00-30-00 |45 
BELT. Gast s Hees eee 12200E ee D9 OOS Ge SCI Mite eee | ob 6 VoOe 17-50 15-00 |46 
i. 50 16-00 9-50 10-50 poe ds a [vais COZ Pent aby, one 35 9-7 p 47 
7-50-10-50 10-00 6-25 9-00 5-00 6-25 6-50c| 25 9-1/20- 00-30- 00 |15-00-20-00 |48 
12-00-13 -25 12-50 8-00 9-25 6-50 RIED! IlPake ce chee Tee 27-5 | 9-7/22-00-32-00 |15-00-23-00 |49 
12-00-13 -25 12-50 8-25 9-00 7°00 MD S| AU aks 26 9-4/22-00-32-00 |15-00-23-00 |50 
8-813 4 OSS I cysts aeiups lites traierentorete e 7-938 8-563 7-500) 27-7 | 9-5 26-000 19-000 
5° 75—12/-75h) 14+ 25-15% 50! | 3... 6c. wise tl lelaals-d od oe 6-00-9-75 | 6-75--10-50 8-00 | 27-7 | 9-5)27-00-35-00 |18-00-26-00 |51 
Oe OTA OOD TS OOH 17s OCs as tee ter. < eeseliccs eter oucves eves ane 6-50-9-50 | 7-00-10-00 7-00 | 27-6 | 9-4)18-00-24-00 |14-00-18-00 |52 
8-186 W715 Nace ete steel aaa ae ve ee 5-318 7-906 9-000) 28-4 | 9-9 24-750 18-375 
4-75-12-50h LOU a tis eel sioiaereane tn atutete setae 650 O00 hak oye ee 26-5 | 9-9/25-00-35-00 |20-00-25-00 |53 
8-00- 9-00h LO 00: 1 Weare 22a hve wine oxckerstorote 3200-4975) |) 5-00 G20: |... osices <0 © 29-8 |10 |20-00-26-00 |15-00-20-00 |54 
{COPA )09 I) oll ieee by pare 2 ene jes este eal MOPS ae Ura 6-25-6-75 | 7-00- 9-50 7-00 | 29-2 | 9-8/20-00-27-00 |14-00-20-00 155 
5-00- 9-25h VO“DOGHE . cee tens acclWlaie «, ciate o teen neem. che 9-00-11-00c 11-00c} 28 9-8)20-00-25-00 |15-00-18-00 |56 
5-188 TBO. eal champ lec: ore Rtabotneic = 5-500 6-500 4-060) 28-2 | 9-7 23°3%9 17-000 
g g g g = g g 30g 9-4/20-00-23-00 |14-00-18-00 |57 
GsOOT hey? Pret. eRe ee lee ae PS. SLU ALS Me RRM enemas [gua be c arcvee eal 0 10 r r 58 
2-75- 4-50h g 5-00 6-00 31g 9-8/18-00-28-00 |15-00-20-00 |59 
6-00- 6-50h 11-75¢ g g 6-00¢g 7-00¢ 4:00g| 25g | 9-4/20-00-28-00 |15-00-20-00 |60 
AG = 10/5 LONI herae Lyte ae Es | «eee aE Siete No ciate’ SEN els fale sles sake eels 90 aR: 4-00 | 25 10 |20-00-30-00 |14-00-20-00 |61 
10-029 1 3p CUPS ares Oe eas cre eee 6-875 7-250 4-825] 33-3 | 9-8 23-063 17-500 
~ A Bute echo Bene Si ieee A Sine © 025 a PRR 8 28 a AN Sa eee PS ooo ct ic At ee es 37-5 |10 16-00 14-00 |62 
9-00-10-50 g RoE Se OA ae ee 7-50-8-75 | 8-50-10-25 | 4-88- 5-33c| 37-5 |10 |20-00-30-00 |18-00-20-00 |63 
8-50- 9-50 LS cHO MAG iasieks [oes tentetels 6-75-7-00 | 8-00- 8-25 G:50C|= atone 9-5/25-00-32-00 |20-00-25-00 |64 
10-00-10-50 OSch ahs Bape cee’ 5] ee ews Batol nicest tors p i 3-50 | 30 9-5}18-00-25-00 |14-00-18-00 |65 
10-00-10-50 LQ) 57 Dp Rete darter sts Eo. 3 ae teae Mis abaters oreact 4-25 | 30 9-6|22-00-27-00 |17-00-22-00 |66 
9-25-10-75 Os OO Mike seats Ga ere [a ortie «oaks os 4-50-5-50 | 6-20- ’ ae 4-77c| 30-4 |10 |19-00-24-00 |14-00-17-00 |67 
HOCUS BS 001 US an ns ge PRS el comes eee (ee peers & DOU BIE Reese vote 35 10 /|20-00-25-00 |12-00-20-00 |68 
12 19 CEO) EL Se alco a | a al Uo BS Sp 5-00-10-00i! 7-00-12-00i|............ 33 10 !20-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 [69 





price per cord from price quoted. f. Petroleumcoke. g. Natural gasused extensively. h. Including lignite. i Including 
conveniences. r. Mining company houses in district $5-$10 per month; others, five and six rooms, $10-$35. _s. Delivered 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION BUREAU 
OF STATISTICS 


Average Prices in 1926=100 





Commodities Com- | 1913 | 1918} 1920} 1922} June} June} June| June} June] June} June} June} May|tJune 
modities 1926 | 1928 | 1929 | 1930 | 1933 | 1935 | 1936 | 1937 | 1938 | 1938 
*All Commodities: iwis uk. e oe. 567 | 64-0)127-4/155-9| 97-31100-1] 96-9] 93-4) 87-7] 67-5) 71-4] 72-3] 84-6] 80-3] 79-9 
Classified according to chief com- 
ponent material— 

I. Vegetable Products........ 135 | 58-1/127-9]167-0] 86-2/100-6} 96-4] 84-8! 83-0} 61-5] 66-1] 66-9] 86-9] 79-1] 77-4 
II. Animalsand Their Products 76 | 70-9}127-1)145-1) 96-0)100-8)105-8]107-7| 97-0) 58-5] 68-7] 69-7| 77-5) 77-2] 78-3 
III. Fibres, Textiles and Textile 

Products: ni aome eae an ae 85 | 58-2)157-1/176-5}101-7| 99-7) 93-9] 91-6] 82-1) 69-9] 70-4] 69-1) 73-9] 67-7] 67-4 
IV howe, fone Products and 
A aes ales tha hah d Oe a 49 | 63-9} 89-1)154-4/106-3/100-1) 99-1] 94-0} 89-1] 61-7| 63-9} 68-1] 77-7| 77-2) 76-7 
Vv es ona Its Products...... 44 | 68-9]156-9|168-4/104-6/100-0) 92-7| 93-8] 91-2] 85-3) 87-2!) 87-8}103-2/101-5}101-3 
VI. Non-Ferrous Metals and 
Their Products us aes 18 | 98-4)141-9]/135-5) 97-3) 98-7] 92-3) 98-7] 77-8] 68-0) 69-6) 67-7} 84-3] 69-0] 69-5 
VII. Non-Metallic Minerals and 
IPTOGUCES Ahonen 83 | 56-8] 82-3)112-2/107-0] 99-0) 91-3] 93-0} 90-5) 82-7] 85-1] 85-7] 86-8} 87-1] 87-1 
VIII. Chemicals and Allied Pro- 
NIGEL SUR noes ae Senet MeN 77 =| 68-4/118-7|141-5}105-4/100-0) 95-2} 95-6] 93-0} 80-8] 79-8] 77-2] 81-8] 80-5] 80-1 
Classified according to purpose— 
Consumers’ Goods......... 236 | 62-0/102-7|136-1] 96-9]100-6} 95-4] 93-4) 89-5) 70-4] 72-7] 73-7| 79-2) 77-7|..... 
Foods, Beverages and To- 
ACCOM RY le aucune pe tela 126 | 61-8/119-0}150-8) 90-2) 99-6] 98-9) 96-7] 94-2} 63-9] 68-6} 71-2] 80-2] 78-4]..... 
Other Consumers’ Goods. . 110 62-2] 91-9}126-3)101-4/101-2) 93-1) 91-2] 86-4) 74-8] 75-5) 75-4! 78-5) 77-3)..... 
II. Producers’ Goods.......... 402 | 67-7|133-3/164-8} 98-8]100-4) 98-8] 93-5] 85-0] 64-6! 69-3] 68-5) 85-8] 78-9]..... 
Producers’ Equipment..... 24 55-1] 81-9}108-6/104-1] 96-9] 92-4) 94-0} 91-4} 84-8! 89-9} 90-0) 94-3] 95-5)..... 
Producers’ Materials....... 378 | 69-1/189-0)171-0} 98-2)/100-8) 99-5} 93-4] 84-3] 62-4) 67-0} 66-1) 84-9] 77-1]..... 
Building and Construction 
Ma terialsae. aie sae 111 67-0|100-7|144-0/108-7| 99-5) 96-5} 98-6) 92-2) 78-9} 81-0} 84-8] 96-3] 89-9]..... 
Manufacturers’ Materials. 267 | 69-5)/148-1/177-3} 95-8]101- tioG! 2| 92-2] 82-5) 59-6] 64-6] 62-9} 83-0} 74-9]..... 
Classified according to origin— 
arm— 
AUER el Gns ote: hen cuan haere aS 186 | 59-2)134-7|176-4) 91-2}100-0) 95-2) 84-2] 80-4) 61-6] 64-4] 64-2) 82-0) 74-6]..... 
Leyes Gabh ants) Ie ipene tbs oR a) Lait 105 70-1}129-0}146-0) 95-9} 98-9}102-6/103-5] 92-8} 59-9] 68-5] 70-1] 77-3] 77-2]..... 
Farm (Canadian)......... 70 64-1/132-6/160-6} 88-0} 98-8}102-5) 93-1] 86-1) 52-5) 61-4] 64-4! 83-7] 77-3] 75-0 

TM Ma ring a ie cen cece an a 16 | 65-9)111-7/114-1] 91-7] 99-4] 96-7|102-8| 94-8] 60-3] 69-1] 67-9] 71-5] 68-O}..... 
ATS Ones tics ec Sey er ee eee 57 60-1} 89-7|151-3/106-8}100-2| 98-9} 93-9] 89-0] 61-9] 64-0] 68-0] 77-5) 76-8|..... 
We vEineral io ete Ui ean 203 67-9}115-2}134-6]106-4| 99-6} 90-8] 93-0} 87-8} 79-8] 81-6] 82-4] 89-5] 86-7)..... 

All raw (or partly manufactured). 245 63 -8}120- 8)154-1 94-7| 99-2} 98-3] 92-9] 84-6] 57-6] 65-0] 66-6] 83-3] 75-8]..... 
All manufactured (fully or chiefly) Wey 64-8|127-7/156-5|100-4/100-1) 95-3} 91-1] 87-2} 70-2} 71-5] 71-9] 80-1] 79-4]..... 





+The Dominion Bureau of Statistics issues reports on prices with comprehensive figures as follows:—weekly, Index 
Numbers of Wholesale Prices (Canada); monthly, Prices and Price Indexes (Canada); quarterly, Price Movements in other 
Countries; annually, Prices and Price Indexes (Canada and Other Countries). 

tFor the week ended July 1, 1938, monthly figures not yet available. 

*Prior to 1926 number of commodities was 236, 1926 to 1933 inclusive 502, and since January, 1934, the number is 567. 


(Continued from page 806) 
Gazerre for February, 1910. The quantities of 
each commodity included are modifications of 
those employed for similar calculations by 
various authorities. For some articles com- 
paratively large quantities are included owing 
to the absence of other important items of 
the same class. For instance, the only fruits 
are evaporated apples and prunes and the only 
fresh vegetable is potatoes. But as market 
conditions affecting these usually affect the 
prices of other fruits and vegetables somewhat 
similarly, the relative proportions of expendi- 
ture on the various classes of foods tend to 
be maintained. In fuel and lighting, the quan- 
tities are estimated on a similar principle, 
anthracite coal being used chiefly east of Mani- 
toba, and soft coal and wood in the western 
provinces, while no allowance is made for the 
quantities required in the various localities 
owing to climatic conditions, nor for the differ- 
ences in the heating value of the various fuels. 
The figures for rent are those for six-roomed 


houses with modern conveniences. While the 
budget serves to show the increases or de- 
creases from time to time in the cost of the 
items included, it does not purport to show. 
the minimum cost of food and fuel supplies 
for an average family in the Dominion or in 
any one province. 


Index Numbers of Changes in the 
Cost of Living 


The accompanying table of index numbers 
of changes in the cost of living, based on 
prices in 1913 as 100, shows the percentage 
changes for the principal groups of expendi- 
ture for workingmen’s families in cities since 
1913. The figures for food are calculated from 
the cost of the food group in the weekly 
family budget. For the fuel and light group 
each month the index number is calculated 
from the cost of coal, wood, coal oil, gas and 
electricity, the figures for the last two being 
weighted according to population, differences 
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CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 
FROM 1913 TO 1938* 


(Average prices in 1913=100) 





Fue “A 
— Food | and | Rent |Cloth-| Sun- All 
ight ing | dries | items 
Dec. 1914 108 98 97 103 100 103 
Dec. 1915 111 96 94 115 110 107 
Dec. 1916 138 109 95 136 122 124 
Dec. 1917 167 125 102 158 134 143 
Dec. 1918 186 146 111 185 151 162 
Dec. 1919 201 148 122 210 164 176 
Dec. 1920 202 200 142 232 173 190 
Dec. 1921 150 172 150 177 173 161 
Dec. 1922 142 ids 155 162 174 157 
Dec. 1923 146 172 158 154 171 159 
Dec. 1924 144 162 158 159 169 156 
Dec. 1925 157 166 158 159 166 160 
Dec. 1926 152 162 156 157 166 157 
Dec. 1927 152 158 156 155 166 157 
Dec. 1928 154 157 157 157 166 158 
Dee. 1929 161 157 158 156 166 160 
Dec. 1930 138 156 160 148 165 151 
Dee. 1931 107 152 158 127 163 135 
Dec. 1932 96 145 141 114 161 125 
Mar. 1933 91 145 141 112 160 122 
June 1933 93 142 131 107 160 120 
Sept. 1933 99 141 131 113 156 122 
Dec. 1933 100 142 129 113 157 123 
Mar. 1934 109 143 129 113 156 1286 
June 1934 101 141 128 113 156 122 
Sept. 1934 102 142 128 117 155 123 
Dec. 1934 103 144 129 115 154 123 
Mar. 1935 104 143 129 113 155 124 
June 1935 103 139 131 113 154 123 
Sept. 1935 105 140 131 113 154 124 
Dec. 1935 111 141 131 115 154 127 
Mar. 1936 111 142 132 114 154 126 
June 1936 106 140 133 114 154 125 
Sept. 1936 113 140 133 114 153 127 
Dec. 1936 114 142 135 115 154 128 
Jan. 1937 115 141 135 115 154 129 
eb. 1937 116 141 135 115 154 129 
Mar. 1937 116 141 135 117 154 129 
April 1937 116 141 135 117 154 130 
May 1937 117 139 140 117 154 131 
June 1937 116 138 140 117 154 130 
July 1937 117 138 140 118 155 131 
Aug. 1937 120 138 140 118 155 132 
Sept. 1937 119 138 140 118 155 131 
Oct. 1937 119 139 142 118 157 132 
Nov. 1937 120 140 142 118 157 132 
Dec. 1937 120 140 142 118 157 133 
Jan. 1938 118 140 142 118 156 132 
Feb. 1938 117 140 142 118 156 132 
Mar. 1938.... 118 140 142 119 156 132 
April 1938.... 118 140 142 119 156 132 
May 1988.... 116 140 144 119 156 132 
June 1938.... 117 139 148 118 156 132 


*The figures for ‘‘allitems’’ were calculated by giving the 
following weights to each group: Food, 35%; Fuel, 8%; Rent, 
184%; Clothing, 183%; Sundries, 20%. 


in rates in the various cities being greater in 
these items than in the others. An index 
number of rent is calculated for each city 
from the rates for six-roomed houses with 
modern conveniences, the Dominion average 
being weighted according to population in 
each city. The index numbers for clothing 
and sundries were calculated from the prices 
and cost of the various items from 1913 to 
1926 weighted according to the importance of 
each item in workingmen’s family expenditure 
and have been brought down to date each 
month from data compiled by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 


Retail Prices 


Meat prices continued upward in the average. 
Beef prices were little changed in the Mari- 
time Provinces, but were higher in most other 
localities. Sirloin steak averaged 28-5 cents 
per pound in June as compared with 26-9 
cents in May and rib roast 21 cents per pound 
in June as compared with 20 cents in May. 
Mutton roast was up from 24-9 cents per 
pound in May to 25-8 cents in June and 
fresh pork roast from 24:3 cents per pound 
to 24:8 cents. Boiled pork ham was 1 cent 
per pound higher at an average of 58 cents 
per pound. The price of eggs averaged higher 
in most localities, the Dominion average for 
fresh grades being up 2 cents per dozen to 
27-9 cents. Milk was fractionally lower, sea- 
sonal decreases being reported from several 
cities, mostly in the province of Quebec. 
Creamery butter dieclined from an average 
price of 33:3 cents per pound in May to. 31:4 
cents in June. The price in June, 1937, was 
28:5 cents per pound. Flour was fractionally 
lower, averaging 4-2 cents per pound, as com- 
pared with 4-3 cents in May and 4-5 cents 
in June, 1937. The price of onions has been 
gradually upward since the beginning of the 
year, averaging 7 cents per pound in June and 
5-2 cents in January. Potatoes averaged 93 
cents per ninety pounds as compared with 87 
cents in May and $1.53 in June, 1937. United 
States anthracite coal again averaged slightly 
lower at $14.18 per ton, the price in May 
being $14.38. Coke was down from $12.20 per 
ton in May to $12.02 in June. Rent was 
slightly higher, there being increases in several 
cities. 

Following are the prices per ton reported 
for Welsh coal, “cobbles” and “French nut”: 
Halifax, $15.50; Charlottetown, $14; Moncton, 
$16; Saint John, $15 and $14; Quebec, $13.50; 
Three Rivers, $15 and $14; Sherbrooke, $14.75; 
St. Hyacinthe, $14.50; Thetford Mines, $16.75; 
Montreal, $14.25 and $1450; Ottawa, $16; 
Kingston, $15; Belleville, $15.50; Peterborough, 
$16; Oshawa, $15; Toronto, $15; St. Cath- 
arines, $15; Hamilton, $14.50 and $14; Brant- 
ford, $16.25; Galt, $16; St. Thomas, $16; 
Cobalt, $19; Timmins, $18.50; Port Arthur, 
$17.25; Winnipeg, $20. 





“Industrial Psychology im Canada” is the 
title of an article appearing in the summer 
issue of Occupational Psychology published 
by the National Institute of Industrial Psy- 
chology, Aldwych House, London, England. 

The article, written by Professor W. D. Tait, 
of the Department of Psychology, McGill 
University, and Dr. N. W. Morton, also of 
Montreal, describes the developments in in- 
dustrial psychology in Canada during the 
past few years. 
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PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


fi] pee accompanying tables, which appear 
quarterly, give the official and certain 
other index numbers of the cost of living, re- 
tail and wholesale prices in Great Britain and 
certain of the principal commercial and in- 
dustrial countries. The following notes afford 
information as to recent changes according to 
groups of commodities in several of these 
countries. 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


WHOLESALE Prices—The Board of Trade 
index number on the base 1930=100, was 
102-0 for May as compared with 103-1 for 
April, a decrease of 1-1 per cent for the 
month. Food prices were practically un- 
changed but industrial materials and manu- 
factures declined 1:6 per cent during the 
period. The decline in May continued the 
almost unbroken fall in prices since July, 1937. 
Compared with the same month last year the 
May index showed a decline of 7:9 per cent. 


The Statist index number on the base 1867- 
1877=100, was 91:4 at the end of May as 
compared with 93-5 at the end of April, a 
decrease of 2:2 per cent for the month. The 
index of the price of foodstuffs declined 1-1 
per cent while the “all materials’ index de- 
clined 3-1 per cent. As compared with the 
general index for May, 1937, which stood at 
106-2, this month’s index showed a decline of 
13-9 per cent. 


Cost or Livinc—The Ministry of Labour’s 
index number on the base, July, 1914100 was 
155 at the first of June as compared with 156 
at the first of May. The index for food prices 
was 138 as compared with 1389 at the first of 
May, the decrease being chiefly the result 
of reductions in milk prices, and also the 
result of a fall in bread and flour prices in 
some localities, all of which more than offset 
a rise in prices of potatoes, butter, eggs and 
tea (following the recent increase in the tea 
duty). 

France 


WHOLESALE Pricres.—The General Statistical 
Office index number on the base 1914=100, 
was 643 for May as compared with 619 for 
April, an increase of 3-9 per cent for the 
month. The index of food prices increased 
4-7 per cent during the same period while 
the index of prices of industrial materials 
increased 3-2 per cent. The index based on 
gold currency, 1914=100, showed a decrease 
of 5:2 per cent. 


Germany 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The index number of 
the Federal Statistical Office on the base 
1913=100, was 105-4 for May as compared 
with 105-6 for April. The prices of agricul- 
tural products increased 0-1 per cent; indus- 
trial raw materials and semi-manufactured 
goods decreased 0-5 per cent and there was 
also a decrease of 0-1 per cent in prices of 
manufactured goods. 


Cost or Livine.—The official index number 
on the base 1913-1914=100 was 125-9 for 
May as compared with 125-6 for April. Both 
food and clothing prices increased 0-5 per 
cent while the indexes for rent and sundries 
were unchanged. There was a decrease of 
1-4 per cent in the cost of heat and lighting 
materials. 

India 


WHOLESALE Pricks.—The index number of 
the Labour Office, Government of Bombay, 
on the base July, 1914=100, was 100 for 
March as compared with 103 for February. 
The index of prices of all foods was 97 as 
compared with 102 for the previous month 
while the index for non-foods was 102 as 
compared with 103 in February. 


Cost oF Livinc.—The official index number 
of the working class cost of living at Bombay, 
on the base July, 1933 to June 1934=100, 
was 105 for April, recording a decline of 1-9 
per cent from the figure for March. The 
index for the food group was 112, having de- 
clined. 2:6 per cent from the March figure. 
From November, 1937, to March, 1938, the 
cost of living index was stationary at 107. 


United States 


WHOLESALE Prices —The Bureau of Labour 
Statistics index number on the base 1926= 
100, was 78:7 for April as compared with 79-7 
for March, a decrease of 1-3 per cent for the 
month. The April index, continuing a decline 
which began last August, was 10-6 per cent 
lower than the index for the same month in 
1937. Of the ten major groups which make 
up this index, nine recorded decreases during 
April, the greatest decline being one of 2:7 
per cent in farm products. 


Cost or Livinc—The index number of the 
Industrial Conference Board on the base 1923 
=100 was 86:5 for May as compared with 86:8 
for April. All groups making up the index 
contributed to the decline except the Sundries 
group which was unchanged. 
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RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS AFFECTING LABOUR 


Winnipeg Bylaw Closing Dance Halls on 
Sunday Declared Valid 


Winnipeg by-law requiring dance halls 
to remain closed on Sunday was held 
valid by the Manitoba Court of Appeal on 
March 14, 1938, in upholding the conviction 
of the licensee of a dance hall for violation 
of the by-law. The appeal was a stated case 
on the question of the correctness of the 
magistrate’s decision that the by-law was not 
legislation under the head of “criminal law” 
and so within the exclusive legislative juris- 
diction of the Dominion Parliament under 
the British North America Act. 

The Winnipeg Charter gives the city 
power to make by-laws “for preventing per- 
sons carrying on their ordinary trades, callings 
or occupations on Sunday and the violation 
of the Sabbath Day,” and also “for regulating 
and licensing all theatres. public halls 
and places of public meetings, including... . 
music and dance halls... ” 

Several judgments dealing with Sunday 
legislation and laws providing for the licensing 
of certain businesses were referred to and it 
was held that while a law merely to require 
the observance of Sunday was “criminal law,” 
yet since the by-law was a local regulation 
fixing closing hours for other days as well as 
on Sunday and the city undoubtedly had power 
to license and regulate businesses within its 
borders, such municipal regulation could not 
be considered “criminal law” in the sense 
that that subject was reserved to the Domin- 
ion Parliament. Rex v. Bachynski, 1938, 2 
D.L:R. 703. 


Injunction Restraining Toronto Fur Work- 
ers’ Union from Picketing Dissolved 


A motion to continue an interim injunction 
restraining picketing by Toronto locals of 
the International Fur Workers’ Union was 
refused and the injunction dissolved with costs 
to the defendants by Mr. Justice Roach of 
the High Court of Justice of Ontario on 
June 3 on the ground that the plaintiff, 
president of the company bearing his name, 
had not made a full disclosure of the facts 
to the Court when the interim injunction was 
granted by Mr. Justice McTague on May 11. 

Mr. Justice Roach pointed out that the law 
requires any party asking for an injunction 
to bring before the Court “all facts material 
to the determination of his right to that 
injunction; and it is no excuse for him to 
say that he was not aware of the importance 
of any facts which he has omitted to bring 


forward. It is quite clear that every fact must 
be stated, or even if there is evidence enough 
to sustain the injunction, it will be dissolved.” 

The plaintiff was a member of the Toronto 
Independent Furriers’ Association which on 
April 16, 1936, entered into a collective agree- 
ment with the local unions of the International 
Fur Workers’ Union. The agreement provides 
that “no contracting or sub-contracting or 
piece work shall be permitted inside or outside 
the factory except in emergency when the 
Unions’ consent will be obtained. No employee 
shall be permitted to do home work in any 
case whatsoever.” It was also stipulated that 
there “shall be no strike, lockout or stoppage 
of work pending the negotiation or settlement 
or arbitration of any dispute during the 
continuance of the agreement. The parties 
agree to appoint a permanent conciliation 
committee to be composed of two members of 
the association and two members of the 
union,...and all controversial questions shall 
be referred to it..... cf 

It appears from the evidence that the 
plaintiff had leased premises to his brother-in- 
law under such conditions that the union 
believed the lease to be merely a subterfuge 
to circumvent the subcontracting and home 
work clauses of the agreement. In the opinion 
of the Court, it was not necessary to determine 
this point until the trial of the action but it 
was held that there was sufficient evidence to 
justify the defendants in believing that it was 
a subterfuge. 

The contention of the plaintiff was that 
there was no dispute between him and _ his 
workmen but that the difficulty arose out of 
a dispute between two factions of the union, 
one affiliated with the American Federation 
of Labour and the other with the Committee 
for Industrial Organization. The Court found 
that on the question of home work and sub- 
contracting, there was in fact a _ dispute. 
Further, the plaintiff had concealed, on the 
application for the interim injunction, the 
fact that the defendants had tried to have 
the dispute dealt with under the arbitration 
clause in the collective agreement and shortly 
after the picketing began the plaintiff agreed 
to submit the matter to arbitration under the 
agreement and the pickets were withdrawn. 
Subsequently, the plaintiff refused to submit 
to arbitration. In the opinion of the Court, 
the plaintiff, under these circumstances, had 
no right to a restraining order. Whether or 
not one would be granted on a fresh applica- 
tion was not for this Court to determine. 
Herman vs. Klig et al, (1938) Ontario Weekly 
Notes, 270. 
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Damages Awarded Quebec Workman who 
was refused Membership in Union 


Judgment was given for the plaintiff in an 
action brought in the Superior Court of 
Quebec for $500 damages against the defendant 
trade union for delaying to re-instate the 
plaintiff as a member of the union so that he 
was unable to obtain employment for some 
three months. The plaintiff was awarded $195 
with interest and costs by Mr. Justice Gibsone. 


The National Catholic Union of Bakers, 
defendant in the action, had a closed shop 
agreement with a firm of bakers in Quebec 
City. The plaintiff was formerly a member 
of the union but had allowed his membership 
to lapse while he was unemployed. At the 
end of August, 1937, the firm had dismissed 
from their employ the president of the union 
for what the Court concluded were personal 
reasons which had nothing to do with the 
union as a union. Another man was promoted 
to his job and the plaintiff was hired for the 
vacancy on August 28 but was notified by the 
firm that he would have to join the union. 
On September 4, he made verbal application, 
which was a customary method, and on 
November 20 made written application for 
reinstatement but was not admitted until 
December 4. 


The Court was satisfied that the plaintiff 
was a qualified workman and that the delay 
in accepting his application was entirely due 
to the desire of the president of the union 
to be re-engaged and to his influence with 
the executive of the union. In the opinion of 
the Court, the rule of the union requiring 
that an application for membership should be 
decided by the union at the first meeting 
following had not been observed. The 
plaintiff's application had been dealt with 
by the executive committee and not by the 
union itself. The firm had been willing to 
give reasonable time for the plaintiff to be 
admitted to membership and had hired a 
baker by the day. At the end of September, 
however, a permanent man was taken on and 
the plaintiff informed that even if he were 
admitted to the union he could not then be 
employed. Lemelin v. Union Nationale Catho- 
lique des Boulangers-Compagnons du Canada, 
June 13, 1938. 


Collective Agreement in Quebec Shoe 


Industry held Valid 


On May 10 Mr. Justice Langlais of the 
Superior Court of Quebec dismissed with 
costs an action by way of a writ of Quo War- 
ranto brought by the Association of Rural 
Shoe Manufacturers of Quebec questioning 
the right of a joint committee of employers 


and employees to enforce against its members 
the terms of a collective agreement between 
la Fédération Nationale du Cuir et de la 
Chaussure du Canada, Inc., and certain manu- 
facturers which from September 4, 1937, had 
been made binding by order in council under 
the Workmen’s Wages Act on all employers 
and employed in the shoe-manufacturing in- 
dustry in the province. 

The only essential point to be determined 
by the Court appeared to be the validity of 
section 15 of the statute. This section pro- 
vides that the publication of an order in 
council in the Quebec Official Gazette declar- 
ing an agreement legally binding on all in the 
industry in the district covered by the agree- 
ment “shall bar any contestation alleging the 
incapacity of the parties to the agreement, 
the invalidity thereof, the insufficiency of 
notices and in all other respects; generally, 
it shall create a presumption, juris et de jure, 
establishing the legality of all proceedings 
relating to its adoption.” 

This section was passed in 1937 but even 
before its enactment the Quebec Court of 
King’s Bench had upheld the judgment of 
the lower court in the Diva Shoe Company 
case (LABouR GAZETTE, 1937, p. 1050) and de- 
clared valid an agreement in the shoe industry 
in spite of some informality in connection 
with the issuing of the decree regarding it. 
With the addition of section 15 to the statute, 
there was no doubt that the agreement in 
question was valid and the joint committee had 
the powers claimed by it. 

The Court, however, dealt with certain argu- 
ments raised by counsel for the plaintiff and 
reviewed the history of the Quebec legislation 
concerning collective agreements, the Pro- 
fessional Syndicates Act, enacted in 1924, 
which gives legal effect to agreements be- 
tween employers and professional syndicates 
registered under the Act and the Collective 
Labour Agreements Extension Act, 1985, pro- 
viding for the extension of collective agree- 
ments to non-parties. The title of the latter 
statute was changed in 1937 to the Workmen’s 
Wages Act and in 1988 to the Collective 
Labour Agreements Act. Section 20 of the 
Act gives to a joint committee, established 
by the parties to an agreement and to which 
the Minister may add not more than four 
members as representatives of the employers 
and employees who were not parties to the 
agreement, the right to inspect premises of 
employers in the industry, to require the 
latter to keep records and to produce them 
for inspection and to do other things neces- 
sary for the enforcement of the agreement. 
The Rural Shoe Manufacturers’ Association 
challenged the validity of these powers. 
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The right of the Province to legislate con- 
cerning contracts of employment was beyond 
dispute. In this connection, the Court re- 
ferred to the Privy Council decision of 1937 
declaring invalid certain Dominion statutes 
relating to minimum wages and hours of 
labour of workers in industrial and commercial 
establishments since these were matters affect- 
‘ing “property and civil rights” and so within 
provincial jurisdiction. In Mr. Justice Lang- 
lais’ opinion, the Workmen’s Wages Act was 
a statute for the regulation of wages and was 
within the powers of the legislature of Quebec. 

Counsel for the plaintiff association argued 
that the decree legalizing and extending the 
agreement was invalid for several reasons 
among which were the following: (1) the 
agreement was entered into by the Syndicat 
des Travailleurs en Chaussures de Montreal, 
Inc., as representing the workers and the 
order in council substituted for this union the 
federation of shoe and leather workers; (2) 
the decree applied the agreement to the whole 
province and not to “a stated region of the 
province” as the Act provided; (3) a clause of 
the agreement prohibited home-work, except 
‘when permitted by the joint committee, and 
the Act only authorizes the legalization of pro- 
‘visions relating to wages, hours and apprentice- 
ship. 

On the first point, the Court held that since 
‘the federation wished to be party to the agree- 
ment, it was merely a case of its adhering to 
the agreement or, in any case, of one decree 
covering two agreements. In applying the 
agreement to the whole province, the decree 
established minimum standards for three dif- 
ferent regions of the province and, in the 
court’s opinion, this was tantamount to issuing 
a decree for each of these regions. 

As regards the regulation of home-work, it 
‘was pointed out that Article 10 of the Act 


which is general and provides that the decree 
may make binding “with or without amend- 
ment, the provisions of the agreement respect- 
ing the classification of operations and the 
determining of the various classes of em- 
ployees and employers and also such pro- 
visions as the Lieutenant-Governor in Council 
may deem in conformity with the spirit of 
this Act.” It can hardly be said, the Court 
considered, that it is not in the spirit of the 
law to distinguish between work in a factory 
and work at home by fixing different wage 
rates for such work. Nor is there anything 
in the Act which forbids authorizing the joint 
committee to change the classification of oper- 
ations and to make exceptions. D’Association 
Rurale des Manufacturiers de Chaussures de 
la province de Quebec et al v. La Federation 
Nationale du Cuir et de la Chaussure du Can- 
ada Inc., et al. Cour Superieur, May 10, 1938. 


Damages against Montreal Longshoremen’s 


Union Reduced 


The Quebec Court of King’s Bench has dis- 
missed the appeal of the National Independent 
Union of Longshoremen of the Island of Mont- 
real and its business agent against the judg- 
ment of the Superior Court on November 30 
(Lasour Gazette, March, 1988, p. 360), but 
reduced the amount of damages allowed by 
the lower Court. It was pointed out that the 
only financial loss suffered by the plaintiff 
was four days’ wages which, including over- 
time, amounted to $38, and that any humilia- 
tion suffered by him was due to a consider- 
able extent to his own fault and the damages 
awarded on this head should be reduced by 
one-half, that is, to $75. Duchaine v. ’Union 
Nationale Independante des Debardeurs de 
V’Ile de Montreal, Inc., et al, Court of King’s 
Bench, June 29, 1938. 
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LEAGUE OF NATIONS INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


Twenty-Fourth Session of the International Labour Conference 


HE Twenty-fourth Session* of the Inter- 

national Labour Conference (League of 
Nations) was held at Geneva, Switzerland, 
from June 2 to 22, 1988. 

Under the terms of the Treaties of Peace, 
each Member State is entitled to send four 
delegates to the Conference, two of whom 
must be government delegates and the other 
two must represent, respectively, employers 
and workpeople. These two latter representa- 
tives must be chosen in agreement with the 
industrial organizations, if such organizations 
exist, which are most representative of em- 
ployers or workpeople. Each delegate may 
be accompanied by advisers not exceeding 
two in number for each item on the agenda 
of the meeting, but these advisers may not 
speak or vote, except as authorized deputies 
for the delegate. 

The decisions of the Conference may take 
the form of draft international Conventions, 
or Recommendations to be submitted to the 
Member States for consideration with a view 
to effect being given to them by national legis- 
lation or other action. A two-thirds majority 
of the votes cast by the delegates is required 
for the adoption of any Draft Convention or 
Recommendation by the Conference. The 
Draft Conventions and Recommendations are 
afterwards communicated by the Secretary- 
General of the League of Nations to the 
countries represented in the International 
Labour Organizations. Each country is obli- 
ged under the Treaties, within the period of 
one year at most from the closing of the Con- 
ference, or if it is impossible owing to excep- 
tional circumstances to do so within one year, 
then at the earliest possible moment and in 
no case later than eighteen months from the 
closing of the Conference, to bring the Draft 
Convention or Recommendations before the 
authority or authorities within whose com- 
petence the matters lie, for the enactment of 
legislation or other action. 

In Canada, the Draft Conventions and 
Recommendations adopted at each session of 
the Conference have been examined by the 
Law Officers of the Crown to determine 
whether the subject-matters were within fed- 
eral or provincial jurisdiction, and then, with 
the Law Officers’ reports on the question of 
jurisdiction, have been brought before the 
Dominion Parliament and the respective Pro- 
vincial authorities. 





* A session of the Conference has been held annually 
since the first session in 1919. Two sessions were held 
in 1926 and in 1929, and three in 1936. A report of each 
session was given in the Lasour Gazerts for the year. 


Countries Represented at the Conference 


Of the sixty-one countries which are mem- 
bers of the International Labour Organization, 
fifty sent delegates. The attendance was prac- 
tically equal to last year’s record figure. There 
were 89 Government delegates, 34 Employers’ 
delegates, and 383 Workers’ delegates, with 
254 advisers, making a total of 409 persons 
who took part in the work of the Conference. 

A list of the countries represented follows: 


Afghanistan, Albania, Argentine Republic, 
Australia, - Belgium, Bolivia, Brazil, British 
Empire, Bulgaria, Canada, Chile, China, 


Colombia, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, 
Ecuador, Egypt, Estonia, Finland, France, 
Greece, Hungary, India, Iran, Iraq, Ireland, 
Japan, Latvia, Lithuania, Luxenburg, Mexico, 
Netherlands, New Zealand, Norway, Panama, 
Peru, Poland, Portugal, Rumania, Siam, Spain, 
Sweden, Switzerland, Turkey, Union of South 
Africa, United States of America, Uruguay, 
Venezuela, and Yugoslavia. 


Canadian Delegation 


The Canadian delegation to the Conference 
was made up as follows: — 


Government Delegates: 

Mr. H. H. Wrong, Geneva, Switzerland, 
Permanent Delegate of Canada to the 
League of Nations. 

Mr. Gerald H. Brown, Ottawa, Assistant 
Deputy Minister of Labour. 


Advisers to Government Delegates: 

Mr. H. B. Chase, Montreal, Assistant Grand 
Chief Engineer and Dominion Legislative 
Representative, Brotherhood of Locomo- 
tive Engineers. 

Mr. Charles Beattie, Toronto, Vice-Presi- 
dent of the All-Canadian Congress of 
Labour. 

Mr. Emile Tellier, Three Rivers, Second 
Vice-President, La Confédération des 
Travailleurs Catholiques du Canada, Inc. 

Mr. W. T. Burford, Ottawa, Secretary- 
Treasurer of the Canadian Federation of 
Labour. 


Employers’ Delegate: 

Mr. A. R. Goldie, Galt, President of Goldie 
and McCulloch, Company, Limited, and 
Past Chairman of the Industrial Rela- 
tions Committee of the Canadian Manu- 
facturers’ Association. 

Adviser to Employers’ Delegate: 

Mr. J. M. McIntosh, Toronto, Secretary of 
the Ontario Division, Canadian Manu- 
facturers’ Association. 
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Workers’ Delegate: 

Mr. Percy R. Bengough, Vancouver, Vice- 
President of the Trades and Labour Con- 
gress of Canada and Secretary of the 
Vancouver, New Westminster and Dis- 
trict Trades and Labour Council. 


Adviser to Workers’ Delegate: 

Mr. Raoul Trépanier, Vice-President of the 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada 
and President of the Montreal Trades 
and Labour Council. 

Mr. P. E. Renaud, Secretary to the Perman- 
ent Delegation of Canada to the League 
of Nations, Geneva, acted as secretary to 
the delegation. 


Officers of the Conference 


The following officers were elected :— 

President—Mr. Waldemar Falcao, Minister 
of Labour, Industry and Commerce of the 
Republic of Brazil, and Brazilian Government 
delegate. 

Vice-Presidents—Mr. Aalberse, Government 
delegate from the Netherlands; Mr. Knob, 
Employers’ delegate from Hungary; and Mr. 
Hallsworth, Workers’ delegate from the Briti- 
ish Empire. 

Secretary-General—Mr. Harold Butler, Di- 
rector of the International Labour Office. 


Agenda 


The agenda of the Conference comprised 
the following six subjects, the first five being 
for preliminary consideration only and will 
not come up for final attention until next 
year :— 


I. Technical and vocational education and 
apprenticeship—(First discussion.) 

II. Regulation of contracts of employ- 
ment of indigenous workers—(First dis- 
cusston) . 

III. Recruiting, placing and conditions of 
labour (equality of treatment) of migrant 
workers—(First discussion). 

IV. Regulation of hours of work and rest 
periods of professional drivers (and their 
assistants) of vehicles engaged in road 
transport—(First discussion). 

V. Generalization of the reduction of hours 
of work—(First discussion). 

VI. Statistics of hours and wages in the 
principal mining and manufacturing indus- 
tries, including building and construction, 
and in agriculture—(First or single discus- 
sion). 


In addition, the Conference had before it 
for conideration: (1) the annual report of the 
Director of the International Labour Office; 
(2) the summary of the annual reports by 


- members: 


Member States on the measures taken to give 
effect to the provisions of Conventions to 
which they are parties; (3) decennial reports 
on the working of: (a) Night Work (Bakeries) 
Convention, 1925; (b) Seamen’s Articles’ of 
Agreement Convention, 1926; (c) Repatria- 
tion of Seamen Convention, 1926; (d) Sick- 
ness Insurance (Industry, etc.) Convention, 
1927; and (e) Sickness Insurance (Agriculture) 
Convention, 1927; (4) Standing Orders and 
procedure; and (5) a number of draft resolu- 
tions on various subjects submitted by mem- 


bers of the Conference. 


Appointment of Committees 


On the recommendation of the Selection 
Committee, the Conference appointed the 
following committees: 


Committee on Standing Orders—Twenty 
ten from the Government group 
and five from the Employers’ and Workers’ 
eroups respectively. 

Resolutions Committee—Twelve members: 
six from the Government group and three 
from the Employers’ and Workers’ groups, 
respectively. 

Committee on the Application of Conven- 
tions —Fifteen members: five from each 
group. 

Committee on Technical Education —Sixty 
members: thirty from the Government group 
and fifteen each from the Employers’ and 
Workers’ groups. 

Committee on Indigenous Workers’ Con- 
tracts Sixteen members: eight from the 
Government group and four each from the 
Employers’ and Workers’ groups. 

Committee on Migrant Workers—Forty- 
four members: twenty-two from the Gov- 
ernment group, and eleven each from the 
Employers’ and Workers’ groups. 

Committee on Hours of Work iw Road 
Transport.—Forty-eight members:  twenty- 
four from the Government group and twelve 
each from the Employers’ and Workers’ 
groups. 

Committee on Statistics—Thirty-six mem- 
bers: eighteen from the Government group, 
and nine each from the Employers’ and 
Workers’ groups. 

Committee on Hours of Work.—Sixty-three 
members: twenty-seven from the Govern- 
ment group, eighteen from the Employers’ 
group and eighteen from the Workers’ group. 


The Employers’ delegate from Denmark, 
referring to the appointment of the last- 
named Committee, announced on behalf of the 
Employers’ group that, in view of the ob- 
jection of that group to proposals for the 
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reduction of hours, the group (apart from two 
members) would refuse to take any part in 
the drafting of a Convention for generaliza- 
tion of the reduction of working hours. It 
would, however, take part in the general dis- 
cussion, whether in full sitting or in com- 
mittee. 

The Canadian delegation sought and se- 
cured representation on the following five 
committees :— 


Selection Committee: 
Mr. Wrong; substitute, Mr. Renaud. 


Committee on Technical Eduction and Ap- 
prenticeship : 
Mr. Wrong; substitute, Mr. Beattie. 
Mr. Goldie; substitute, Mr. McIntosh. 


Committee on Hours of Work in Road Trans- 
port: 
Mr. Wrong (Chairman); 
Burford. 


Mr. Trépanier, substitute member. 


substitute, Mr. 


Committee on Statistics: 
Mr. Brown; substitute, Mr. Tellier. 
Mr. Goldie; substitute, Mr. McIntosh. 
Committee on Regularization of the Reduc- 
tion of Hours of Work: 
Mr. Goldie (Vice-Chairman) ; 
Mr. McIntosh. 
Mr. Brown; substitute, Mr. Chase. 
Mr. Bengough. 


substitute, 


Decisions of the Conference 


The following is a summary of the decisions 
of the Conference:— 


Statistics of Wages and Hours 


It was decided by the Conference to deal 
with this subject at the present Session after 
a single discussion. The Employers’ group 
considered that the double discussion method 
was the right one for the consideration of 
Conventions but recognized that there were 
exceptional cases when single-discussion might 
be wise and in this instance abstained from 
voting. 

The Conference adopted, by 125 votes to 
nil a draft Convention on Statistics of Hours 
and Wages in the Mining and Manufacturing 
Industries and in Agriculture. Supplementing 
the Convention, were three  resolutions,, 
adopted by the Conference as follows: 

(1) concerning Statistics of Wages and 
Hours of Work in Agriculture; (2) concerning 
Statistics of Real Wages; and (3) concerning 


Supplementary Statistics of Wages and Hours 
of Work. The four Canadian delegates voted 
in favour of the Draft Convention. The 
texts of the Draft Convention and Resolu- 
tions are given in their proper sequence at the 
end of this review. 


Technical and Vocattonal Eduction and 
Apprenticeship 


The problem of international regulation of 
technical and vocational education and ap- 
prenticeship has been before the Conference 
on several occasions. In 1925, the Interna- 
tional Labour Office was instructed to under- 
take preliminary work and necessary investi- 
gations and again in 1927, while in 1930 
emphasis was laid on the need of enabling 
children and young persons fully to develop 
their aptitudes. Finally, in 1935, the discus- 
sion on unemployment among young persons 
showed how urgent, owing to the depression, 
was the need for re-organizing vocational 
training, and a resolution was passed request- 
ing the Governing Body “to consider urgently 
the desirability of placing on the agenda of 
an early session of the Conference the ques- 
tion of vocational guidance, apprenticeship 
and technical education of young workers.” 
This question was therefore put on the agenda 
of the present session of the Conference. 

The Conference adopted the Committee’s 
conclusions on this subject, including a ques- 
tionnaire on which the Governments should 
be consulted by the International Labour 
Office, and two resolutions. As regards the 
questionnaire, before proceeding to its adoption 
as a whole a record vote had to be taken 
on Part IV (apprenticeship). In the course 
of the discussion of this report in plenary sit- - 
ting of the Conference, the Employers’ group 
made known that they objected to the intro- 
duction of trade union control into the field 
of technical education and for that reason they 
would vote against Part IV of the question- 
naire as determined by the Committee. In 
supporting this view, Mr. J. M. McIntosh, 
Adviser to the Canadian Employers’ delegate, 
spoke as follows:— 


Appress oF ADVISER TO CANADIAN 
EMPLOYERS’ DELEGATE 


Nothing would have given me more satis- 
faction, as a representative of employers 
authorized by the Government of Canada to 
attend this Conference, than to be able to 
say on my return that I had taken some 
part in the formulation of a list of points 
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to be used as a basis for a questionnaire on 
technical and vocational education and appren- 
ticeship, and that the report of this Com- 
mittee had received the unanimous approval 
of the Conference. May I say that in Canada 
for almost forty years employers and workers 
—not on opposite sides, but working together 
—have sought for the best in primary and 
secondary education that a sympathetic public 
opinion can give us. There has been nothing 
‘of a contentious character between us, and 
both parties down through the years have 
had an important part in the administration. 


The report that is before you, for the most 
part, is an excellent document. There is much 
in it that will be helpful to us. There is 
much in it, I am told, that some other nations 
not so far advanced are hungry for, but it 
has points in it that have nothing to do 
with vocational education and the training 
of apprentices, and therefore we divide, and 
the great value that might have accrued from 
unanimous agreement is lost. What a pity 
it is. Vocational education is not a matter 
that is the property of employers or workers, 
organized or unorganized; it belongs to the 
public. We who have been interested in its 
development in Canada have been inspired 
iby a desire to give those who follow us some- 
thing better than we had ourselves, so that 
when their turn comes to succeed us in the 
administration of industry, either as mana- 
gers or workers, they may do a better job 
than we have done. 


Why should the control of the number of 
apprentices, the fixing of wages, wages during 
periods of sickness, holidays with pay, 
whether apprentices should be members of 
trade unions or otherwise, be mixed in with 
a most excellent document on education? 
Surely these are matters for agreements be- 
tween the parties concerned. At all events, 
they are matters in which educational ad- 
ministrators have no concern. 


In my country we have a great task ahead 
of us. I am proud to say that people have 
come to us from many EHuropean and other 
countries. Many of them came to us with 
handicaps. They did not know our customs; 
they could not speak our language. Our edu- 
cational system has been adapted to meet 
their requirements. They have been helped 
to make use of their opportunities. Many of 
them have achieved high places in public 
affairs and business. A large percentage of 
our public men can look back with affection 
to EKuropean home lands, but I am sure from 
my own personal knowledge of them that 
they would not join in a Convention that 
sought to make our great educational system 
subject, in any degree, to the private con- 
tractual arrangements of a minority of the 
people. 

I am sure employers from one end of 
Canada to the other would go with workers 
to our several Governments, and join en- 
thusiastically in supporting a Convention that 
may ultimately emerge from the study we 
have given to the subject, were it not for 
the introduction into it of the points to which 
I have referred. 


I have no authority to speak for Workers. 
I have not consulted with those who are here 
from Canada. I have not shown the memor- 
andum I have prepared to the Employers. 
It is my own. But I venture to say that 
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my fellow delegates from Canada will agree 
in principle with what I am now saying. 
No one need fear that there is any desire 
in Canada to exploit apprentices, or to deny 
them any advantage they may gain from 
association with others. I am a permanent 
official of the largest association of employers 
in Canada. The several Governments of 
Canada know that they can count upon our 
active support in the suppression of attempts 
to take advantage of those who are unable 
to protect themselves. These are all matters 
that come within the general laws of the 
country, but they are not part of the educa- 
tional system:.....31. 5. 

I am informed that in an extensive in- 
vestigation made in the United States by a 
thoroughly representative committee—an in- 
vestigation which has brought to the light 
of day the mistakes of the past, and has 
produced a report that points in the direction 
of a great educational advance—no one has 
sought to introduce the points on which 
there is disagreement here. 

Without these points, the report which we 
have will show the way to world-wide achieve- 
ment. With these in, you have a divided 
house. I, therefore, as a voice from Canada, 
knowing very little about matters which con- 
cern Europe, plead with you to pause a 
moment, even at this late stage, so that you 
may send us a document upon which the 
whole world may agree. 


Part IV was adopted by 125 votes to 29, 
Mr. Brown, Mr. Wrong and Mr. Bengough 
voting for, and Mr. Goldie voting against. 
A vote by show of hands was then taken 
on the questionnaire as a whole which resulted 
in its adoption by 94 votes to 0. 

It was decided by the Conference by 110 
votes to nil that the question of technical 
education and apprenticeship should be placed 
on the agenda of the 1939 session with a view 
to the adoption of one or more recommenda- 
tions. The text of the conclusions and of the 
resolutions in question appear at the close of 
this review. 


Regulation of Contracts of Employment of 
Indigenous Workers 


After adopting without opposition the Com- 
mittee’s conclusions, which contain a list of 
points for the consultation of the Govern- 
ments by the International Labour Office prior 
to the second and final discussion, the Confer- 
ence decided by 100 votes to 24 to place this 
question on the agenda of the 1939 session with 
a view to the adoption of international regula- 
tions in the form of two Draft Conventions 
(the first concerning the regulation of written 
contracts of employment of indigenous work- 
ers, and the second concerning penal sanctions 
in all contracts of employment of indigenous 
workers, whether required to be in writing or 
not) and possibly a recommendation with 
respect to the establishment of labour inspec- 
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torates. The Canadian Government delegates 
(Messrs. Brown and Wrong) and the Workers’ 
delegate (Mr. Bengough) voted in favour of 
such action, but the Employers’ delegate (Mr. 
Goldie) voted against it. The text of the 
Committee’s conclusions is given in its proper 
sequence at the end of this review. 


Recrwting, Placing and Conditions of Labour 
(Equality of Treatment) of 
Migrant Workers 


This important question is of direct interest 
to all countries affected by migration problems, 
the South American countries in particular, 
as they absorb growing numbers of immi- 
grants. The conclusions of the Committee 
appointed to deal with this subject were 
adopted by the Conference without opposi- 
tion. These conclusions contain a list of points 
covering the various aspects of this problem: 
information to be given to emigrants; assist- 
ance through services organized. or controlled 
by the authorities of the countries concerned; 
methods of recruiting and placing migrant 
workers; equality of treatment between na- 
tionals and aliens in regard to conditions of 
employment; the essential clauses to be in- 
cluded in migrants’ contracts of employment, 
repatriation; and questions to be dealt with 
by collaboration between emigration and im- 
migration countries with a view to facili- 
tating the conclusion of bilateral agreements. 


By a vote of 126 to nil the Conference 
decided to place this question on the agenda 
of the 1939 session, and the Governments 
of the member states will be consulted on 
the adoption of a proposed draft convention 
and one or more recommendations on the 
subject. The four Canadian delegates abstained 
from voting on this question. The Conference 
also adopted a resolution asking the govern- 
ing body to resume its study of the question 
of the simplification of the formalities to be 
fulfilled by migrant workers previous to their 
departure from the country of origin, or in 
the course of the journey, or on arrival in 
the country of immigration. The texts of 
the Committee’s conclusion and of the reso- 
lution appear at the close of this review. 


Regulation of Hours of Work and Rest Periods 
of Professional Drivers (and their Assist- 
ants) of Vehicles Engaged in 
Road Transport 


This question is of especial interest owing 
to the rapidly increasing importance of motor 
transportation with its attendant problems. 
The Committee examined in detail the various 
problems raised in determining the scope and 
enforcement of regulations, both from the 


social and from the safety standpoint. The 
questionnaire which was drawn up and which 
was accepted without opposition by the Con- 
ference will enable Governments to be con- 
sulted on a wide basis on the methods of 
limiting hours of work and fixing rest periods, 
and thus increase the available information 
necessary for drafting international regula- 
tions. 

The Conference decided by a vote of 96 to 
27 to place this question on the agenda of its 
1939 session for second and final discussion. 

The Canadian Government and Workers’ 
delegates voted in favour of this proposal, 
but the Employers’ delegate voted against it. 


Generalization of the Reduction of 
Hours of Work 


In 1935, the International Labour Confer- 
ence adopted a Draft Convention whereby 
every state which ratified it was committed 
to the principle of the 40-hour week, without 
any reduction of worker’s standard of living, 
and undertook to apply that principle to 
different categories of workers by separate 
conventions. Such a convention was adopted 
in 1935 for automatic glass-bottle works, and 
again in 1936 for public works. Yet another 
was adopted in 1937 extending the application 
of the 40-hour week to the textile industry. 
It was felt, however, that this procedure of 
the application of the 40-hour week industry 
by industry would take too many years before 
a result satisfactory to all workers was reached, 
and as a result of a resolution adopted last 
year the problem was considered at the 
present session on a new basis which en- 
visaged the preparation of a limited number 
of conventions—one or two relating to indus- 
try, commerce and offices; another relating 
to coal mines; and one or more relating to 
rail, inland water and air transport. 

The conclusions of the Committee include 
a questionnaire to Governments respecting 
hours of work in industry, commerce and 
offices, a resolution on the reduction of hours 
of work in coal mines, and a resolution on 
the reduction of hours of work in rail, inland 
water, and air transport. 

The questionnaire was adopted as a whole 
by 79 votes to 26, Mr. Brown, Mr. Wrong, 
and Mr. Bengough voting for, and Mr. Goldie 
against its adoption. An amendment to the 
questionnaire presented by Mr. Goldie on 
behalf of the Employers’ group had pre- 
viously been defeated by 55 votes to 32, 
the Canadian Government and Workers’ dele- 
gates voting against. This amendment read 
as follows:— 


“To insert as first point of the questionnaire 
to be submitted to the Governments: “The 
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effect which a reduction of hours to 40 per 

week would have, or has had, upon the 

economic situation of your country.” 

The resolution placing the question of coal 
mines on the agenda of the 1939 session of 
the Conference was adopted by 82 votes 
to 29. 

The resolution concerning transport was 
also adopted by 93 votes to 28. 

A final vote was then taken on the placing 
of the question of the generalization of hours 
of work (industry, commerce and offices) on 
the agenda of the 1939 Session of the Confer- 
ence, and resulted as follows: for, 92; against, 
27. 

In these last three cases, the Canadian 
Government and Workers’ Delegates voted 
for the proposals and the Employers’ delegate 
against them. 


(The complete texts of the decisions of the 
conference on this subject are given at the 
close of this review.) 


During the discussion of this whole subject 
in committee, Mr. Goldie, the Canadian Em- 
ployers’ delegate and Vice-Chairman of this 
committee, cited as an argument against the 
40-hour week, competition by non-members 
of the I. L. O. and by Germany in particular. 
Employer delegates from the United States 
and France were the only ones in support of 
it. Mr. Bengough, the Canadian Workers’ 
delegate, joined his colleagues from Great 
Britain, the United States and France in re- 
plying to Mr. Goldie’s arguments and stated: 

“In Canada the workers have gone on 
record for the forty-hour week in full posses- 
sion of the facts. The forty-eight hour week 
did not provide the job opportunities re- 
quired and the reduction is essential with a 
view to reducing unemployment. In Western 
Canada the 40-hour week has been introduced 
in several industries (building, tramways, etc.) 
and unemployment has been thereby greatly 
reduced.” 

ADDRESS OF CANADIAN EMPLOYERS’ DELEGATE 
on RepucTION oF Hours 


Later, during the plenary sittings of the 
Conference, Mr. Goldie spoke as follows:— 


On behalf of the great majority of the Em- 
ployers’ group I would like to present some 
reasons why the report of the Committee 
dealing with the generalization of the reduction 
of hours of work should not be adopted. 

This question, as is well known by everyone 
here, is not a new question, having been intro- 
duced in 1933, and it has had a rather checkered 
existence until it now appears on the agenda of 
this session of the Conference under the im- 
posing title which it now bears. 

But it is still the old question of the 40-hour 
working week. This is amply borne out by the 
list of questions which the Office proposes should 
be asked of Governments and also by the dis- 
cussions which have taken place in Committee 
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and elsewhere. So that, as far as the Em- 
ployers are concerned, we are discussing the 40- 
hour week. 

At first this question was introduced as a 
means of reducing unemployment, but now it 
is being considered by its advocates as a social 
measure. But even as a social measure the 
proposition loses its significance immediately 
the possibility of working overtime with in- 
creased remuneration is introduced. This brings 
the question back to a basis for determinng 
the amount of wages to be paid. The Em- 
ployers consider it is not only a social question 
but an economic one, and we feel that not 
enough emphasis is being placed on the economic 
side of the question. 

The arguments which the Employers have 
used from the beginning are still valid. One 
of these, and it is a most important one, is that 
a reduction of the weekly working hours to 40, 
while maintaining the weekly wage, will raise 
the cost of production and therefore the selling 
prices of commodities. This has never been 
successfully disputed—the only answer being 
that prices are not raised so very much. This 
rise in prices will tend to reduce sales and in 
fact will reduce purchasing power; and this 
in turn will increase rather than decrease un- 
employment. 

That this cycle of events does occur is amply 
borne out by the experience of the countries 
which, either by law or by practice, have 
adopted the 40-hour week principle either in 
whole or in part. 

In the United States of America, prices have 
risen; people have refused to buy, with the 
result that there is an industrial depression 
almost as bad as in 1932; while the number of 
unemployed (given as approximately 12 
million) is as great as, if not greater than, it 
was in the depths of the previous depression; 
and that notwithstanding the billions of dollars 
that the Government has spent in what is called 
“priming the pump.” 

In France, notwithstanding statements made 
to the contrary, it is well known that the 40- 
hour week is not working satisfactorily, and 
that industrial conditions in that country are 
not good. 

In New Zealand, there seems to be no doubt 
that prices have risen considerably and pur- 
chasing power has decreased, and that unem- 
ployment there is being helped only by the 
money spent by the Government on public 
works, house building, etc.; and further, it is 
well to keep in mind that in New Zealand, 
while there is a limit to the amount of over- 
time that can be worked by women and boys, 
there is no legal limit to the amount of over- 
time that men can work in industry. 

Shorter working hours may come in the 
course of time; but it will not be by com- 
pulsion, as it is now being proposed, but rather 
when technical progress permits it to be done 
economically without increase in the costs of 
production and therefore without injury to the 
consumer. There is a 48 hour Convention in 
force now, and very few countries in ‘all have 
ratified it, and still fewer of the industrial coun- 
tries; and it does seem strange that such a 
vigorous effort should be made to promote a 
40-hour Convention when apparently so many 
countries are not prepared to ratify the Con- 
vention on 48-hours. 

One argument used by the advocates of the 
40-hour week is that it would give more leisure 
time to workers. This, of course, is all to the 
good, and it is a condition that we would like 
to see; but we must remember that leisure has 
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to be secured on an economic basis and if it is 
not so secured—as we do not believe it would 
be by the present proposal—it cannot be 
permanent. Further, as this world is _ con- 
stituted, whether we like it or not, we are not 
controlled by the law of leisure but by the 
law of work. 

We are limited by the terms of reference 
and by the decision of the Committee to one 
or two Conventions. If two, it is presumed 
that one would be for industry and one for 
commerce. Can anyone visualize one Conven- 
tion strict enough to be of any value and 
general enough to be workable that will take 
account of the thousand and one variations in 
industry? Will it take care of the lumberman 
in the northern woods of Canada and the paper 
mills in the Southern-States, of the construction 
industry and its irregular work, and of the 
bread bakeries that have to work every day? 
Personally I cannot so visualize it; and per- 
haps I am supported by the Director in his 
Report, where he says on page 55: “if it is 
difficult to make a single law uniformly and 
universally applicable to the whole industry 
of a single country, it is even more difficult to 
draft an international Convention of uniform 
and universal application.” And again, “It is 
necessary to proceed with method and caution.” 
With all of this I agree. 

Of course it is proposed that the reduction 
in hours shall be done by graduated steps; but 
this would only delay bringing matters to a 
head, and the result would eventually be the 
same. 

We have heard a great deal in the Director’s 
Report and in subsequent speeches about the 
effects that the manufacture of arms and the 
fear of war is having and will have on industry. 
This condition is certainly a regrettable one; but 
as the world is constituted, it has to be con- 
stantly borne in mind. It is in order, then, to 
consider what is happening in two European 
countries which are not parties to our delibera- 
tions. Italy was the country that first pro- 
posed the 40-hour working week, but we learn 
from the publications of the International 
Labour Office that a working week of 60 hours 
is now permitted in all industries concerned 
with the production of war materials. 

As regards Germany, the publications of the 
International Labour Office show that in many 
of the trades working days of 10 hours are by 
no means the exception and that in certain ex- 
ceptional cases hours worked per week were 
as many as from 634 to 72. In face of this, 
how can anyone ask nations that are straining 
every nerve to be able to keep their place in 
the world, to adopt a compulsory 40-hour work- 
ing week. It just won’t work. 

It may be said that the proposition we are 
dealing with this year is only the submission 
of a questionnaire to Governments, and that 
therefore we need not regard it as of the 
same degree of importance as the formulation 
of a Convention. But for a Government to 
vote this year in favour of the submission of a 
questionnaire knowing that there is very little 
chance of their Government ratifying a Con- 
vention if passed is only holding out false 
hopes to the workers, and I trust that this will 
not happen this year. 


Other Resolutions Adopted 


The Conference also adopted five Reso- 
lutions not relating to items on the agenda 
but which had been submitted later by dif- 
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ferent members concerning: (1) the Renuncia- 
tion of Racial Discrimination which might 
affect workers of certain races: (2) Improve- 
ment of the Situation of Forestry Workers; 
(3) Fixing the Maximum Weight of Loads to 
be Transported by Workers; (4) Indemni- 
ties due to Workers in case of Dismissal; 
and (5) Convening of a second Regional Con- 
ference of American States which are mem- 
bers of the I.L.0. (These Resolutions are given 
at the conclusion of this review). 

The Conference adopted certain modifica- 
tions of its Standing Orders and took deci- 
sions on several reports. 

The Conference approved the conclusions 
of the Committee appointed to examine the 
annual reports of Governments on the mea- 
sures taken to give effect to Conventions rati- 
fied by them. 

It also had before it the reports which have 
to be submitted once in every ten years on 
the application of the following Conven- 
tions: Night Work in Bakeries; Seamen’s 
Articles of Agreement; Repatriation of Sea- 
men; and Sickness Insurance for Workers in 
Industry and for Agricultural Workers. 


Opening Proceedings 


The proceedings were formally opened by 
the Chairman of the Governing Body of the 


International Labour Office, Mr. F. W. 
Leggett, Government delegate of Great 
Britain. He referred to the profound regret 


felt at the resignation of Mr. Harold Butler 
as Director of the International Labour Office, 
which is to take effect at the end of the year, 
and stated that the continued and growing 
success of the work of the Organization con- 
stitutes a more eloquent tribute to Mr. Butler 
than any formal speech. “In the pioneer con- 
structive work,” he said, “which made this 
Organization possible, Mr, Butler, assisted by - 
Mr. E. J. Phelan, played a decisive part. 
Albert Thomas by his genius gave the Organi- 
zation the impetus which has enabled it to 
reach its present standing, and Mr. Harold 
Butler, who was his loyal collaborator through 
the first and difficult years, has faithfully 
maintained and developed this high enter- 
prise. It is a source of great satis- 
faction to know that Mr. Butler will still 
be able not only to continue in his own coun- 
try his work for social betterment, but will 
also be able still to contribute to the interna- 
tional work by which he will always be re- 
membered.” 

Mr. Leggett welcomed the large number of 
delegations and representatives at the Con- 
ference as well as the Secretary-General of the 
League of Nations, Mr. Joseph Avenol, and 
representatives of the Republic and Canton 
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of Geneva. He considered it a proof of the 
vitality of the Organization and the place it 
occupies that the attendance at the Confer- 
ence was practically equal, both as regards 
numbers and the importance of the delega- 
tions, to that of last year, which was a record 
figure. He was particularly glad to welcome 
the ministers present who are responsible for 
directing their countries’ social policies—e.g., 
Brazil, Estonia, Finland, Luxemberg and 
Yugoslavia—and to know that several Min- 
isters of Labour would be attending the Con- 
ference. 

He referred to the importance of the vari- 
ous subjects coming before the Conference 
and, with respect to that of hours of work. 
expressed the hope that, with the long history 
of the consideration of this question before 
it, the Conference would be able to find a 
means by which the objective atmosphere 
which characterizes industrial negotiations day 
by day would be brought to bear on this prob- 
lem and a new spirit of co-operation initi- 
ated. He hoped that the Conference would 
also be productive of new friendships and 
make a new and substantial contribution to 
the spread of kindliness throughout the world. 

Mr. Falecao (Minister of Labour, Brazil) 
in taking the Chair as President of the Con- 
ference, said that in electing him the Confer- 
ence had paid a tribute to the way in which 
his country had attacked and solved labour 
problems. Inspired by a past of faithful de- 
votion to the ideals of social justice, he de- 
clared that Brazil always followed the loftiest 
aims of humanity as reflected in the activi- 
ties of the International Labour Organization. 
He considered that the Brazilian Legislature 
has gone beyond the aspirations of the work- 
ers and has provided the country with an 
advanced scheme of social legislation on all 
matters concerning labour, social welfare and 
assistance, land settlement and population. 
This legislation was adopted without any dis- 
putes, strikes or lockouts, and with a lofty 
desire to achieve justice and harmony, which 
may be said to sum up the program of the 
International Labour Organization. He de- 
clared that the ideal of international harmony 
and co-operation which has always pervaded 
both the studies and the practical achieve- 
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ments of the Organization finds a full echo on 
the American continent. 

He said that a considerable amount of 
publicity will be given to the work of the 
Conference on the subject of the generaliza- 
tion of the reduction of hours of work, which 
is of central importance to every branch of 
industry, and will be approached, this year 
on the basis of the International Labour 
Office’s very full report on the question. He 
observed that the cognate subject of the 
hours of work and: rest periods of profes- 
sional drivers of vehicles engaged in road 
transport is of great importance to-day on 
account of the bearing which it has upon 
the problem of the safety of the public. 
With respect to two other very important 
questions to come before the present session 
of the Conference—viz., technical and voca- 
tional education and apprenticeship, and the 
regulation of contracts of indigenous workers 
—he pointed out that the first of these re- 
lates to one of the great assets of industrial 
countries, namely, the skill of their workers, 
while the second is another question of special 
importance at the present time in view of 
the increasing rate at which colonial terri- 
tories are being developed, and of the result- 
ing labour problems involved both for Euro- 
pean countries and for countries whose agri- 
cultural production resembles that of the 
colonies. The question of statistics of hours 
of work and wages in the principal mining 
and manufacturing industries derives its 1m- 
portance from the desirability of making these 
statistics comparable internationally. Finally, 
there was the question of the recruiting, plac- 
ing and conditions of labour of migrant work- 
ers. He thought that at a time when, for- 
tunately, there are signs of a revival of migra- 
tion, there was no need to emphasize the 
importance of replacing, by successive stages, 
the disorder in which this problem has hitherto 
been. left. 

In conclusion, he assured the assembly of 
his heartfelt wish and conviction that its 
deliberations would prove successful and would 
result “in a series of measures providing the 
working masses with the benefits to which 
they are entitled by the laws of social justice, 
so that our peoples may enjoy the benediction 
of peace.” 


Director’s Report, Conference Discussion, and Director’s Reply 


In his annual report to the Twenty-fourth 
Session of the International Labour Confer- 
ence, Mr. Harold Butler, Director of the 
International Labour Office, as in previous 
years, gives penetrating analyses of the strik- 
ing aspects of the world economic situation. 


In it he notes, first of all, that the summer 
of the year 1937 “marked the summit of the 
‘boom of the thirties.” ’’ The indices of world 
industrial production exceeded the figures for 
1929, “whose fabulous prosperity had become 
a distant mirage.” The decline in world unem- 
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ployment, the increase in international trade 
and all other indices show a similar trend. 
That “the boom of the thirties” should have 
reached such considerable dimensions in spite 
of all the political obstacles in its way is 
“a remarkable testimony alike to the tena- 
cious optimism of humanity and to the un- 
fathomed possibilities of economic expansion 
which lie at its door.” 

This advance has not, however, been evenly 
distributed among the principal industrial 
countries: certain of them benefited con- 
siderably, while others hardly emerged from 
the shades of depression. Moreover, the boom 
itself had always led a suspect existence, be- 
cause of the réle played in it by the “mad 
race in armaments.” It is impossible to 
estimate accurately how far the wave of in- 
dustrial and commercial activity was due to 
the abnormal activity of war industries, as 
information is scanty. Mr. Butler adds: 

“What is certain, however, is that genuine 
prosperity might have been more abundant and 
its prospects of endurance greater, had not an 
excessive portion of the national wealth of 
almost every country been diverted to war 
equipment.” 

The Director of the International Labour 
Office then shows that, in spite of all the 
national experiments, no matter how success- 
ful, a high standard of living cannot be realized 
by national effort alone. 

“Peace as well as prosperity is dependent in 
large part on international trade. For countries 
with a large and rich territory at their disposal, 
trade with other nations is none the less necess- 


ary to maintain their standard of life or to 
raise it still further.” 


But, as the charts in the Report show, 1937 
“was not a year of unalloyed prosperity.” And 
‘sf the record were carried into the first few 
months of 1938 the turn in the economic tide 
would be still more clearly shown.” Among 
the untoward developments which became 
evident in the spring and summer of last year, 
the Director notes, in certain countries: a de- 
cline on the stock exchanges; a rise in whole- 
sale prices, involving an increase in the cost 
of living; and a fall in the prices of a number 
of raw materials, which had been forced to 
unduly high levels by speculation. Never- 
theless, despite a sharp recession in industrial 
avtivity in the United States, and a marked 
reduction in its imports from other countries, 
the effects on the rest of the world have thus 
far been comparatively slight. Therefore, 
from a purely economic point of view, Mr. 
Butler believes that there would seem to be 
no obvious reason for pessimism, 


Menace of War 


However, at the end of this chapter of his 
Report, which he has headed “Prosperity re- 
gained—and lost?”, he says that it would be 


foolish to regard the present situation with 
any kind of optimism. 


“Indeed, by some readers of this Report, the 
cheerful passages describing the remarkable 
economic and social achievements of the past 
few years and the hopeful projects for a better 
future may be suspected of bitter irony. With 
war blazing in the Far East and in Spain, with 
Europe once more an armed camp, with the 
fear of war obsessing the public mind every- 
where, all thoughts and plans of social progress 
may well seem more appropriate to some other 
planet. No secret of intense warlike prepara- 
tions is made in a large number of countries. 
Progressively the whole national life and the 
activity of every individual is being subord- 
inated to the requirements of the State in the 
event of conflict. Every country which feels 
itself menaced and insecure is perforce driven 
along the same road. Individual freedom and 
economic expansion are more and more cramped 
and distorted by the over-riding necessity of 
national preparedness. What was last year a 
darkening shadow now threatens to blot out 
the light from the whole earth. As will be seen 
in subsequent chapters, war is already invading 
the social field. It has already blocked some 
of the main avenues of advance, and may soon 
begin to sap the social edifice which this genera- 
tion has raised. Should another general war 
break out, a total collapse is practically certain.” 


After his survey of the general situation, 
which affords ample evidence of the consider- 
able degree of prosperity which has now 
been regained, the Director of the Interna- 
tional Labour Office sums up the “social 
balance” of the past year, which gives a 
sense of positive achievement. 


Improvement un Wages 


“Judged by the first and most important 
test, the state of employment, there is no 
doubt that in most countries the industrial 
worker was in a far better position in 1937 
than at any time since 1929. The index 
compiled by the International Labour Office 
for the world as a whole shows that unem-. 
ployment was just above the 1929 level.” 
Except in Germany, the general increase of 
prosperity has brought with it a general 
improvement in wages. The development and 
the extension of social insurance are success- 
fully continuing. Other signs of progress are 
found in the wider definitions of decent hous- 
ing and nutrition for workers. 

“Tf it were possible,” says Mr. Butler, “to 
isolate social phenomena and to consider them 
in complete abstraction from the economic 
and political conditions by which they are 
largely determined, it would be possible to 
say that on the whole considerable strides 
have been made in the last few years. Un- 
fortunately, under existing economic and politi- 
cal circumstances the advances made cannot 
be regarded as secure or permanent. Only 
when suitable political and economic condi- 
tions are restored can they be properly con- 
solidated. For it cannot be too often re- 
peated that without real economic prosperity 
no lasting social progress is possible and that 


‘without real peace between nations, economic 


prosperity is largely illusory and precarious.” 
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Maintenance of Employment 


In his analysis of employment, the director 
considered it reassuring that the discussion of 
measures to maintain the volume of employ- 
ment in times of depression has continued to 
attract a great deal of attention. He also 
regarded as significant that, in spite of the 
high level of prosperity which the country 
now enjoys, the Government of Sweden has 
continued its systematic effort to frame plans 
for meeting the next depression 
In this respect, the director observes: 


“In view of the success achieved by the 
Swedish Government in dealing with the 
last depression, this endeavour to prepare 
in good time for meeting any further reces- 
sion is a matter of great general interest. 
So far, no other country has taken similar 
measures on a comprehensive scale, but it can 
hardly be denied that one of the principal 
lessons of the recent slump has been the 
value of public expenditure wisely applied 
as a means of reviving business activity. It 
is therefore particularly timely that the In- 
ternational Labour Organization should have 
made a first step towards establishing inter- 
national co-operation in the matter of public 
works. In accordance with the recommenda- 
tions and the resolution adopted by last 
year’s Conference, the Governing Body has 
decided to set up an International Publie 
Works Committee. Governments have now 
been consulted as to their willingness to par- 
ticipate in a preliminary meeting of the Com- 
mittee and to supply information concerning 
public works in accordance with a uniform 
plan to be drawn up by the Committee. 
Favourable replies have already been received 
from South Africa, Belgium, Canada, Czecho- 
slovakia, Egypt, Estonia, France, Great 
Britain, Luxemburg, Norway, Poland, Ru- 
mania, ‘Sweden, Switzerland, the United States 
and Yugoslavia.” 


Progress of Unemployment Insurance 


Dealing with the progress made in providing 
against the effects of future depressions, the 
director notes that “unemployment insurance 
continues to make steady headway in the 
world.” He outlined this progress in various 
countries as follows: 


“In the United States the Social Security 
program has reached the stage of practical 
fulfilment. Every State in the Union together 
with Alaska, Hawaii and the District of 
Columbia now has an unemployment compensa- 
tion scheme in force. In Wisconsin payments 
had already begun in 1937. In 29 States benefit 
payments are due to commence during the 
present year and in 21 others they will 
commence in 1939. It must not be forgotten 
that to all intents and purposes the United 
States system consists of 51 separate schemes, 
many of them covering a territory as extensive 
as one of the larger European countries. The 
initial work of organization both in the Social 
Security Board at Washington and in the 
various States has been enormous, and the 
difficulties have not yet been fully overcome. 
But in spite of all the initial difficulties in its 
path this gigantic social enterprise is being 
steadily carried through to success. 


forward at high pressure. 


“In South Africa an Act providing for 
unemployment insurance in certain industries 
came into force on January 1, 1938. In 
Australia the Commonwealth Government 
invited an expert from the British Ministry 
of Labour (Mr. G. H. Ince) to help them in 
preparing an unemployment insurance scheme 
for the Commonwealth. Negotiations have been 
taking place with respresentatives of the States 
with a view to putting his recommendations 
into effect. In Belgium Mr. Henri Fuss, Royal 
Commissioner for the Study of the Unemploy- 
ment Problem, has presented two reports on 
the subject and has prepared a Bill which is 
now under consideration by the Government. 

“In Canada the Dominion Government has 
proposed an amendment to the British North 
America Act which would bring unemployment 
insurance within Dominion jurisdiction and 
has asked the provinces for their observations 
on it. Six of the nine provinces agreed 
immediately, but three provinces—Alberta, New 
Brunswick and Quebec—have raised serious 
objections. In preparing its scheme_ the 
Dominion Government called upon the Inter- 
national Labour Office for assistance. Mr. D. 
C. Tait was accordingly sent to Canada and 
took part in the preparation of a Bill for 
submission to Parliament as soon as the 
constitutional question is settled. 

“In Norway a Bill providing for compulsory 
unemployment insurance was presented to the 
Storting in March, 1937, but does not appear 
to have been adopted. In Great Britain the 
scope of the scheme has been slightly widened 
by bringing in groups of workers who had 


previously been excluded.” 


Hours of Labour 


The important question of the reduction of 
hours of work is the subject of a special 
chapter in the Report of the Director of the 
International Labour Office. It is well known 
that the generalization of this reform is one 
of the chief items on the agenda of this year’s 
International Labour Conference, which will 
have before it a particularly complete 
documentation on the question. Mr. Butler 
shows how the reduction of hours of work, 
which began as an emergency measure to 
combat the disastrous social consequences of 
the slump, has now come to be regarded as 
the next phase in the evolution of social 
progress. 


In actual fact, he remarks, there has not 
been as overwhelming a landslide towards the 
40-hour week as there was towards the 48-hour 
week in 1919. Indeed, in 1937 the tendency 
was towards extending rather than curtailing 
the actual number of hours worked. Hours 
of work have been lengthened in countries 
actually at war and also in certain countries 
where armament or rearmament is being driven 
Thus “hours of 
work have been lengthened in two countries 
actually at war—Japan and Spain” . and 
longer hours have also been resorted to “in 
countries where preparedness for war now 
overshadows all other considerations.” 
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The Director of the International Labour 
Office also shows the essential characteristics 
of the application of the 40-hour week in the 
countries which have adopted this measure, 
and pays particular attention to the “French 
experience.” 

The conclusion is clear from this survey that 
the tendency towards shorter hours continues, 
though checked through certain transitory 
circumstances. The problem remains, and its 
solution will be more urgent than ever when 
the armaments race inevitably slows down. 


Progress of J. L..0. 


In the next part of his Report, Mr. Butler 
deals more directly with the activity and pro- 
gress of the International Labour Organization. 


“It would be idle to deny,” he writes, 
“that the developments of the past two 
years have caused a good deal of disaffec- 
tion fowards international political institu- 
tions among those of short sight and little 
faith. The reversion to purely nationalistic 
modes of thinking in the realm of politics 
might have been expected to produce a 
similar decline of international co-operation 
in the social and economic spheres. Yet it 
may be said with some confidence that 
despite the departure of Italy, regrettable 
though it be, there are no signs of weaken- 
ing in the International Labour Organiza- 
tion. Its stock stands high. Its member- 
ship is as representative and powerful as it 
was five years ago. In every one of the 
five continents its reputation and its influence 
are as great now as then.” 


Re-Distribution of Economic Power 


The Director of the International Labour 
Office draws attention to an important change 
in the history of the International Labour 
Organization which the events of the last five 
years clearly denote. This is, that it is more 
and more evident that there has been a re- 
distribution of economic power in the world. 
Europe has lost part of its former economic 
preponderance to extra-European countries. 
This shifting balance of power has been pro- 
gressively reflected in the constitution and 
activities of the International Labour Organ- 
ization. Its centre of gravity is slowly being 
displaced. Mr. Butler stresses, in particular, 
the growing importance of the Far East from 
the industrial point of view and the new prob- 
lems continually arising therefrom. Such 
developments open larger horizons to the 
Organization, and are calculated to quicken 
rather than slacken its rhythm. “A new period 
of intense and varied activity is opening out 
before the Organization,” concludes Mr. 
Butler. 
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“Its purview is no longer confined to the 
technical problems of industrial regulation, 
which it inherited from the International Asso- 
ciation for Labour Legislation. Its horizon 
embraces all those wider questions which are 
inherent in the vast problems of stabilizing 
employment and lifting the standard of life to 
more civilized levels everywhere. These prob- 
lems are squarely attributed to the jurisdiction 
of the Organization by its Constitution. They 
are of the essence of its existence. In the 
future its work may not be cast in the same 
conventional moulds. Its Constitution may 
have to be adapted to meet new circumstances 
as they arise. Its centre of gravity will become 
more world-wide as time goes on. It may some 
day acquire the universality which it has never 
yet entirely achieved. But whatever its vicissi- 
tudes, its future is assured as long as civilization 
based on the economic dependence between 
nations and a common aspiration to improve 
the lot of the great masses of mankind endures.” 


Discussion of Report 


In the discussion of the Director’s report, 
to which seven plenary sittings were devoted, 
68 delegates from various countries took part 
(39 Government, 10 Employers’ and 19 Work- 
ers’). Among the speakers were the Ministers 
of Labour of Great Britain, France, Spain 
and Luxemburg, and the Secretary of Labour 
of the United States. 

Nearly all the speakers expressed a keen 
appreciation of the breadth of vision, the bold- 
ness of expression and the constructive atti- 
tude which was characteristic of this report. 
They also expressed a special regret at the 
forthcoming departure of the Director from 
the organization after having been associated 
with it from its very inception. This regret 
was tempered with pleasure that he was to 
be succeeded by Mr. John Winant, distin- 
guished citizen of the United States, and 
that the Deputy Director was to be Mr. E. 
J. Phelan, who has given conspicuous service 
to the organization since its earliest days. 

The speakers deplored the present trend of 
world affairs which hinders the program of 
social betterment for which the International 
Labour Organization stands and urged that 
the efforts to promote social justice and social 
security, which alone can form a sound founda- 
tion for peaceful international relations, should 
be intensified. 

Most of the Employers’ delegates who spoke 
drew the attention of the Conference to the 
fact that most social questions have an 
economic aspect, and that only a strong and 
prosperous economic system can support a 
sound social policy. They also emphasized the 
unstable character of social progress carried 
out under the precarious conditions afforded 
by the present political uncertainty. They 
were convinced that the Organization could 
not but gain in moral authority if public 
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opinion were to see it occupied in studying 
the means of avoiding depressions. The opin- 
ion was expressed that the fundamental trouble 
was a diversion of a part of the nation’s sav- 
ings into non-work producing channels. Sev- 
eral referred particularly to loans abroad, to 
the hoarding of funds in banks or otherwise, 
and to speculation which, however stimulating 
it may be while it lasts, eventually collapses, 
and thus puts billions of bank credit out of 
circulation and throws men out of work. 
Many allusions were made by the Asiatic 
delegates to the war waging between Japan 
and China and to the section of the Director’s 
Report entitled “The Growing Importance 
of the East,” and the annex of the Report 
called “Problems of Industry in the East.” 


The Latin American delegates shared the 
Director’s view that the Organization should 
now look beyond the old continent of Europe 
to overseas countries. They recalled the re- 
sults of the Santiago Conference and the 
resolution it had adopted providing for the 
possibility of convening similar conferences 
when circumstances showed that it was de- 
sirable, and thought that the time for con- 
vening such a conference had come. 


ADDRESS oF CANADIAN GOVERNMENT DELEGATE 


The Canadian Government delegate, Mr. 
Gerald H. Brown, also addressed the Con- 
ference. The text of his speech follows:— 


Mr. President, on behalf of the delegation 
from Canada, I desire to say how much 
pleased and impressed we are with your 
efficient control of the discussions in this 
gathering of nations, and how pleased we are 
also with your choice for the post of high 
honour and distinction involving, as it does, 
a recognition of the growing interests of the 
New World to which extended reference is 
made in the Director’s Report. 

As one of those who worked with Mr. 
Harold Butler in the first Session of the 
Conference of this organization in Washing- 
ton, and again at the first Session held here in 
Geneva, and who has been in continual touch 
with the organization since, I desire to bear 
witness to the high qualities of knowledge, 
vision and resolute leadership which Mr. Butler 
brought to this work, in collaboration during 
successive years with Mr. Albert Thomas, and 
as Director since Mr. Thomas’ regrettable death 
six years ago. The resignation of Mr. Butler 
from the directorship came as a great sur- 
prise to us in Canada and I take this oppor- 
tunity of extending to him the expression of 
our cordial esteem and recognition of the 
conspicuous services which he has rendered to 
the cause of world peace in contributing to the 
removal of the causes of discontent by the 
formulation of wise measures of social policy. 

Our highest esteem extends also to Mr. John 
G. Winant, who has been designated by the 
governing body to take up the responsibilities 
of the directorship in succession to Mr. Butler 
at the close of the present year. The new 
Director’s name is well known in my country 
to all who are interested in social betterment, 
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and we are assured that he takes up the work 
of Albert Thomas and of Harold Butler with 
a mind well trained both by study and ex- 
perience for the work. 

We are also glad that the conspicuous 
services of Mr. Phelan, the senior Assistant 
Director of the Labour Office, have been recog- 
nized by his advancement to the post of Deputy 
Director, in which his collaboration will be of 
the utmost value to the new Director. 

The Canadian Government delegation tenders 
its congratulations to the Director on the 
survey made in his Report of the measure of 
social progress which has been achieved through- 
out the world during the past year, notwith- 
standing the difficulties of the times. It is a 
sad picture indeed that the Director paints of 
the substantial progress of economic recovery 
which had been attained through painful effort 
in various countries being turned so soon into 
a recession under the black shadow of political 
insecurity and of restrictive trade policies and 
exchange controls, born of the hope of national 
self-sufficiency, or of the fear of national in- 
sufficiency in the event of war. 

The Director finds the economists in general 
agreement that a major economic decline is 
not likely for the present, and observes that 
the very rapidity of the downward movement 
in the United States makes an early resump- 
tion of normal activity the more probable in 
that country. It is sincerely to be hoped that 
his optimism in this respect may prove to be 
justified, and so far as Canada is concerned 
we are fortunate indeed to have been able 
to maintain thus far our accelerated pace of 
production to the extent we have. 

The most recent statistics available show 
that the physical volume of business in Canada 
in mining, manufacturing, construction and dis- 
tribution in the year 1937 was about 10 per 
cent greater than in 1936, and about equal to 
that of 1929, but the level at the beginning 
of 1938 was somewhat lower than at the 
beginning of 1937. Mineral production was up 
15 per cent over last year and higher by 46 
per cent than in 1929. The volume of manu- 
facturing was 12 per cent higher than in 1936 
and almost up to the level of 1929. The total 
value of construction contracts was higher by 
40 per cent than in 1936, although still below 
the level of the pre-depression years. A material 
factor in this improved showing in construc- 
tion was the financial assistance given under 
Federal legislation—the Dominion Housing Act 
and the Home Improvement Loans Act. In a 
despatch from Ottawa to the London Times 
of Saturday, it is stated that the Minister of 
Finance gave details to the Canadian Parlia- 
ment of a new housing program, estimating 
that loans and other forms of encouragement 
given by the Federal Government would result 
in the construction of new houses to the value 
of 100 million dollars. 

The paragraph in the Director’s Report on 
the progress of the Labour Organization during 
1937 is indicative of continued momentum and 
initiative along useful lines in a number of 
different directions, and the record of ratifica- 
tions proves clearly that the effort on behalf 
of social reform and the improvement of labour 
conditions, so necessary to human happiness 
and the attainment of peace in the world, is 
making steady headway alike in the eastern 
and western worlds. 

Before dealing with other matters I would 
say, in common with many others here, how 
much I have been struck by the words of Lord 
Baldwin last year concerning the nervous strain 
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involved in the highly mechanised industries 
of the modern world. In this connection may 
I read a passage from a report which was 
made by the Right Hon. W. L. Mackenzie 
King, the present Prime Minister of Canada, 
an authority of international repute on social 
problems, when he was serving as Chairman 
of a Royal Commission of Enquiry into the 
conditions of work of telephone operators in 
Canada more than thirty years ago. 

In telephone operating he says: “The opera- 
tors are always upon the alert. The brain is 
in constant use, the mind on the qui vive. High 
tension in the special senses is combined with 
mental worry. There is a drain on the nervous 
force. The liability to occasional injury from 
shocks, the irritation caused by intermittent 
lowing of lights, reflecting the impatience of 
users, the occasional buzzing and snapping of 
instruments in the ear, the sense of crowding 
where work accumulates, the consciousness of 
supervision, the sense of responsibility in 
response to calls and the inevitable anxiety 
occasioned by seeking to make necessary con- 
nections whenever a rush takes place, all com- 
bine to accentuate the strain upon the nervous 
energies of an operator.” J am sure we shall 
agree that the observations made by Mr. King 
in this passage are applicable to many other 
forms of modern mechanisation. 

In an address which was delivered by one 
of the Government delegates for Canada in 
the Conference last year, reference was made 
to most important social and labour legisla- 
tion which had been adopted in Canada during 
the preceding twelve months. It is not my 
intention to develop this topic further to-day, 
but let me say that the ensuing year has 
witnessed the continued development of legisla- 
tion to safeguard and protect workers in their 
right of association in unions, and for the 
encouragement of collective agreements, the 
fixation “of minimum wages for those least able 
to protect themselves, the training of unem- 
ployed young workers, and the care of those 
of more mature years who are still afflicted 
by lack of remunerative employment. 

A comprehensive study of the whole problem 
of unemployment has recently been made for 
the Government of Canada by a representative 
body known as the National Employment Com- 
mission, to which I referred in an address 
delivered before the International Labour Con- 
ference two years ago. The Report of this body 
now before the Government breaks the general 
problem of unemployment down into its con- 
stituent parts and proposes means and methods 
looking to the solution of unemployment which 
will be of the utmost help to the Government 
in the formulation of public policies, and also 
to the business community in general. 

On behalf of the Government of Canada I 
take this means of acknowledging the most 
helpful assistance which was given to us on 
request during the past year by Mr. D. Christie 
Tait, of the staff of the International Labour 
Office, in a study of the existing legislation 
of various countries on the subject of unem- 
ployment insurance and the administrative 
problems arising thereunder, looking to the 
establishment of a system of unemployment 
insurance in Canada suitable to the conditions 
of our country. 

In discussions which have occurred in this 
Conference in previous years attention has 
been called to the division of constitutional 
authority over labour matters in Canada be- 
tween the Dominion Parliament and the respec- 
tive Provincial Legislatures, which has made 
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it more difficult than otherwise might be the 
case to secure the effective application of in- 
ternational labour conventions in our country. 
Mention was made by one of the Government 
delegates for Canada in this Conference last 
year of a decision by the British Privy Council 
as to the inability of the Dominion Parliament 
to apply the provisions of the 8-hour Conven- 
tion throughout the entire country by Federal 
enactment alone. Since that time a Royal Com- 
mission of Enquiry has been appointed by the 
Dominion Government to examine the economic 
and financial basis of our confederation and 
the distribution of legislative powers in the 
light of the economic and social developments 
of the last seventy years, since the Canadian 
provinces were brought together. Sittings of 
this Commission have been held in all of the 
nine provinces, and it is expected that the 
report will be presented to the Government in 
the early future and will doubtless be taken 
up with the provincial authorities in due course. 
Let me conclude by stating that, notwith- 
standing the problem of the divided juris- 
diction of labour matters in Canada, our dele- 
gation is happy to be able to inform the Con- 
ference that since coming to Geneva last week 
word has been received by cable that authority 
has been given by order in council for the 
ratification of three more Conventions of the 
International Labour (Conference, dealing re- 
spectively with seamen’s articles of agreement, 
the marking of the weight on heavy “packages 
transported. by vessels, and the protection 
against accidents of dockers. The instruments of 
ratification of these Conventions are _ being 
sent forward and will therefore reach ‘the 
International Labour Office very shortly. 


Appress oF U.S. SecrETARY OF LABOUR 


Miss Frances Perkins, Secretary of Labor 
of the United States, who is the first American 
cabinet member to address any conference 
in Geneva, observed that the Director in his 
report had made generous allusions to the 
world significance of the policy of trade agree- 
ments initiated by the U.S. Secretary of State, 
the Hon. Cordell Hull. She declared that, 
whereas their remoteness frequently makes 
them unfamiliar with the political problems 
involved in some forms of international co- 
operation, in such fields as the improvement 
of working and living conditions, in public 
health and social problems, in studies of nutri- 
tion, finance and economics, in the whole area 
of scientific humanitarianism, the United 
States finds itself able and glad to co-operate 
to the fullest possible extent and that they 
take part in its work with wholehearted 
conviction. 

“We ‘believe,’ she said, 
tional Labour Organization, avoiding involve- 
ment in political matters, can mike a real 
contribution to world ecomomic recovery by aid- 
ing in the removal of social and economic mala- 
justments. What was once the need of the 
workers for better conditions has now become 
the need of the world of economic life itself. 
It is in this sense that our membership in 


the International Labour Organization has real 
significance in the United States. 


“that the Interna- 
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“It is a promise of the life and future of 
the International Labour Office that, faced 
with the expanding needs in the world, its 
outlook and its procedures are also expanding. 
The Director has well referred to the value 
of the Santiago Conference, which will surely 
serve as the precedent for future regional 
meetings. Similarly, the careful analytical ap- 
proach to the consideration of the broad range 
of problems of such world-wide industries as 
textiles and coal promises a wider and a more 
practical usefulness for the organization. We 
have learned the value of discussion in tri- 
partite technical conferences, making use of 
prior economic research by the office. Positive 
effect should be given to the conclusions of 
such discussion through continuing committees 
representative of the industries themselves. 

“The tripartite character of the International 
Labour Organization makes possible those demo- 
cratic processes of negotiation and concilia- 
tion between organized workers and organized 
employers which are so central to our con- 
ception of labour policy in the United States, 
central but not exclusive.” 

After dealing with industrial relations, col- 
lective bargaining and social legislation in the 
United States, Miss Perkins said that the 
task of the International Labour Organiza- 
tion should be to extend the frontiers of social 
progress throughout the world and fulfil the 
promise of a better living standard. She con- 
sidered that the improvement of working con- 
ditions up to the limit of present human 
knowledge in every country in the world was 
basic to that increased consumption that inter- 
national trade and stabilization of industrial 
life so needed for recovery and for security. 
There should be no cheap or exploited labour 
as a basis of competition within a country 
or between the industries of different nations. 
It was for this reason that the United States 
supported Conventions setting international 


minimum standards of work. 


Appress oF British Minister or Lasour 


Mr. Ernest Brown, Minister of Labour of 
Great Britain, was welcomed by the President 
on behalf of the Conference. Mr. Falcao said 
it was a pleasure to see amongst them the 
Minister of Labour of a country which was 
one of the pioneers of labour legislation, 
and which played an important part in the 
establishment of the International Labour Or- 
ganization. 


The British Minister of Labour stressed the 
need for encouraging individual initiative in 
industry and urged a general government 
policy of using legislation only as a comple- 
ment to voluntary labour agreements. 


“In Great Britain we attach greatest import- 
ance to co-eperation between workers and em- 
ployers. We believe that intervention of the 
state should be used only where absolutely es- 
sential and that, wherever the organization 
of employers and employed can make arrange- 
ments between themselves, it is far better that 


they should do so than that some system should 
be imposed upon them by the law: My country 
rejoices to see this principle being followed on 
an international scale and it is the general hope 
that one of the accomplishments of the Inter- 
national Labour Organization will be to con- 
tinue to bring the employers and workers of the 
world into the closest possible relation... . 
That does not mean, however, that the law 
should never be used to assist in improving con- 
ditions of labour or in providing safeguards 
against the inevitable anxieties of industrial life, 
In Great Britain we regard our voluntary or- 
ganizations as one of our safeguards for the 
protection of individual liberty and of human 
dignity, and our problem is to avoid State ac- 
tion of such a kind as would interfere with, 
or discourage, the further development of 
voluntary organizations of employers and 
workers.” 


Mr. Brown went on to mention the legis- 
lative steps which had been taken in his coun- 
try recently in the industrial field and said that 
in these reforms they were ensuring that law 
shall be used as an ally of voluntary agree- 
ments. He declared that the British Gov- 
ernment has endeavoured to show its faith in 
the International Labour Organization and its 
future by inviting the Governing Body to 
hold its autumn session this year in London. 


Appress oF MInister or LApour oF FRANCE 


The French Minister of Labour, Mr. 
Ramadier, after stating that statistics on pro- 
duction, strikes and unemployment showed 
that the introduction of the 40-hour week had 
led to successful results in France, concluded 
his remarks by referring to the great lesson 
which the French experiment can teach to the 
Organization. 


“The troubles of June, 1936, may have 
appeared grave and have threatened the very 
basis of our country, but France easily found 
its way to salvation, thanks to its democratic 
system, for democracy prevents violence by 
showing how unnecessary it is. France owes 
its salvation also to an energetic policy of social 
reform. Social reform is not only an element 
of progress, it is also one of the essential ele- 
ments of a nation’s stability and force. It is 
a bulwark which protects civilization against 
weakness and impatience. The French experi- 
ment, therefore, despite certain difficulties, has 
succeeded. It may be of general value to the 
world. In any case the International Labour 
Office, which has the duty of promoting social 
progress throughout the world, should learn the 
lessons of our experiment. The International 
Labour Office has accomplished its duty in a 
vigorous manner with the help of all the great 
democracies. The names of those it has called 
to its leadership: our own great friend and 
leader, Albert Thomas; Harold Butler, who 
followed the Organization from its cradle to 
maturity; and now John Winant, who is bring- 
ing the very valuable aid of America—these 
three men symbolize the universality of the 
action of the International Labour Office. No 
depression can attack the International Labour 
Organization without threatening the very basis 
of our industrial civilization.” 
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Director’s Reply 


Mr. Butler observed that in energy and 
enthusiasm the Conference showed no falling 
away from the standards of previous years and 
that the debate indicated that there was no 
slackening in the effort to promote social 
justice because of the troublous times in which 
we live. 


Question of Shorter Hours 


Turning to the Report itself, Mr. Butler 
said that some speakers had accused him of 
optimism, others of pessimism and others of a 
contradictory mixture of the two. He pleaded 
guilty to all these accusations, because the 
present situation justified all of them. Un- 
favourable and favourable factors were inex- 
tricably interwoven. “On the one hand, there 
is an enormous increase in capacity to produce; 
on the other is failure to put it to the best 
use. On the one hand is the gradual growth of 
an international social consciousness, which ran 
like a golden thread through many speeches; 
on the other is the exaltation of violence and 
brutality which characterises the wars actually 
in progress and which is the psychological as- 


sumption underlying competition in arma- 
ments.” 
Mr. Jouhaux (Workers’, France), for in- 


stance, had reproached him with pessimism in 
regard to the shorter working week. He did 
not agree that the mission of the Office would 
be ended if no international agreement for the 
reduction of hours of work were arrived at in 
the immediate future; but he agreed that, 
although the movement had been delayed by the 
armaments race, it remained necessary. It 
appeared to be generally admitted that the 
intensification of production and the fatigue 
resulting from it had generated an instinctive 
movement towards shorter hours. “Mr. Moston 
has shown that the 40-hour week is working 
successfully in New Zealand. Miss Perkins 
has explained how the reduction of hours by 
collective agreement is likely to be reinforced 
by Federal legislation in the United States. 
Mr. Ramadier has shown that the difficulties to 
which the 40-hour week las given rise in 
France have been considerably exaggerated, 
and that, with the necessary adaptations, they 
will no doubt be overcome. Mr. Culley has told 
us that the 45-hour week has become general 
in Australia, largely owing to the adoption of 
the Forty-Hour Convention by this Conference, 
while Mr. Lowe, though an opponent of the 
40-hour week, considers the establishment of a 
45-hour week in his own trade in Ireland as a 
matter for congratulation.” 


Armaments or Progress 


Turning to the effects of the armaments race 
the Director said: “You can have excessive 
armaments or you can have social progress; but 
in the long run you cannot have both. To say 
this is not so much pessimism as an economic 
platitude.”’ In the long run, as Mr. Knob 
(Employers’, Hungary) had said, armaments 
must reduce living standards, and to that extent 
the appearance of prosperity which they pro- 
duced was artificial. Both he and Mr. Watt 
(Workers’, U.S.A.) had emphasized that noth- 
ing was more important than planning to pre- 
vent the slump which exaggerated expenditure 
on armaments might be expected to produce 
in the future, and this was a matter which 
the Office was not neglecting. 
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Agricultural Prices and Depressions 


One of the outstanding characteristics of the 
last depression, continued the Director, was the 
collapse of agricultural prices. “It is impos- 
sible to see how the great agricultural countries 
either in America, Asia or Hastern Europe can 
maintain their consumption of industrial goods 
unless they can obtain a reasonable return for 
their foodstuffs and raw materials. This is an 
essentially international problem. Unless the 
great consuming countries of Western Europe 
and North America can maintain their pur- 
chases of rubber, tin, wheat, sugar, coffee, tea, 
wool, cotton and so on, it is idle to expect any 
improvement of the standards of living in the 
countries which produce them. Unless countries 
like Argentina, Brazil and India can obtain 
good prices on the world’s markets for their 
primary products, it is idle to expect their 
wage standards to be improved, either in agri- 
culture or in industry. The agricultural coun- 
tries are largely dependent for their welfare 
on the ability to sell their foodstuffs and raw 
materials to the industrial countries. When 
a decline in industrial activity occurs, the agri- 
cultural countries are the first and greatest suf- 
ferers. Nothing can help them more, there- 
fore, than a concerted and determined effort 
to solve the problem of the business cycle on 
an international scale. This is perhaps the 
greatest economic and social problem of our 
times.” 


Labour Problems in the East 


After referring briefly to certain points dealt 
with in his Report on Problems of Industry 
in the Hast, the Director expressed his agree- 
ment with Mr. Kupers (Workers’, Nether- 
lands) on the desirability of a regional Asiatic 
Conference. 


Latin America and the Organization 


It was extremely encouraging, he said, to 
note that so many delegates had attributed the 
progress made in their countries to the influence 
of the organization. He had been especially 
pleased to hear the testimony of Mr. Noda 
(Workers’, Venzuela), Mr. Almarza (Workers’, 
Spain) and other delegates from Latin America, 
and particularly Mr. Garcia Oldini (Govern- 
ment, Chile) as to the beneficial results of 
the Santiago Conference. He agreed with the 
proposal for the convening of a second Ameri- 
can Labour Conference next year, and hoped 
it would be successful. 


Freedom of Association 


When he suggested that the constitution 
would have to be modified from time to time 
in the future, he did not contemplate any 
infringement of its tripartite character. “Mr. 
Krekitch (Workers’, Yugoslavia), Mr. Peyer 
(Workers’, Hungary) and other delegates have 
said that freedom of association is one of its 
corner-stones. Without freedom of association 
and the freedom of expression which goes with 
it, it is impossible for the workers to make 
their voices effectively heard, nor could the 
systems of collective bargaining, upon the social 
value of which Mr. Ernest Brown and Miss: 
Perkins so strongly insisted, have been built 
up. The constitution makes no discrimina- 
tion in favour of organizations of any particular 
doctrinal complexion or political colour, but 
it does imply that they should be freely 
organized and administered by their own mem- 
bers without constraint from outside. That is 
an essential feature of any effective representa- 
tion of employers or workers.” 
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Sa sa ee tele alee 


Achievements of the Organization 


“In conclusion,” said Mr. Butler, “after 
twenty years devoted to the conception, the 
construction and the guidance of this organi- 
zation, I may perhaps be allowed to offer a 
few reflections on its achievement. Its gradual 
development has been a slow and at times a 
disheartening process. The initial task of over- 
coming the scepticism, the indifference and the 
hostility with which we had to struggle in the 
early years could probably not have been suc- 
cessfully performed at all without the dynamic 
qualities and the power of popular appeal which 
Albert Thomas possessed in such an eminent 
degree.” 


The opposition had come mainly from three 
sources: the dead-weight of conservatism, such 
as blocks the path of any progressive institu- 
tion; the suspicion and dislike which, as an 
international organization, it encountered from 
all those who could not look beyond their 
national boundaries and who saw in the nation 
the final and complete form of human society; 
and the immense difficulties arising out of the 
political and economic dislocations and distur- 
bances which the Great War left as its baneful 
heritage. The organization had never enjoyed 
a period of tranquillity. 


Social Justice and Peace 


“Tt has been beset by wars and revolutions, 
by economic disasters and social upheavals. 
That it should have survived at all in the 
turmoil of the post-war world is remarkable; 
that it should none the less have grown in 
strength and authority is astonishing. But, as 
we have been grimly reminded by the tragic 
pictures of China and Spain drawn by the 
Chinese and Spanish delegates, war and social 
degradation always go hand in hand. When 
the fruit of man’s labour is turned to purposes 
of destruction, his last state is worse than 
the first. Social legislation goes by the board, 
hours are lengthened and real wages are forced 
down as soon as war takes control of a society. 
The work of the International Labour Organi- 
zation cannot hope to prosper in a warlike 
atmosphere, and might be totally ruined in the 
chaos which another general war would not 
fail to bring. It can only live by peace. If 
peace cannot exist without social justice still 
less can social justice exist without peace. 


“It was therefore right that this organization 
should have been conceived as part of the 
machinery of peace. I believe it has already 
made some contribution to peace and I am 
sure that it is capable of making a much 
greater contribution in the future. Perhaps 
the principal reason for the troubles and up- 
heavals which have aftlicted Europe since the 
war was the failure to supplement a new 
political organization with a new economic 
organization of the continent. It was appar- 
ently thought that once the political questions 
were settled, the economic questions would settle 
themselves. Subsequent events have shown how 
erroneous was any such supposition. Social 
and economic dislocations have lent a _ bitter- 
ness to political grievances which they could 
not otherwise have acquired. It may be 
doubted, however, whether this mistake will be 
repeated. It has now been understood that 
politics cannot be divorced from economics. 
The problems which now make statesmen un- 
easy in their beds are not only questions of 
frontiers and minorities and alliances, but 
also questions of currency and unemployment, 
of raw materials and foreign exchanges, of 
social security and the maintenance of living 
standards. 


Tolerance and Understanding 


“These matters now figure prominently in 
the field of international affairs. They are 
not susceptible to the old diplomatic technique, 
but none the less they often contain the germs 
of stability or upheaval within, and of war 
or peace without. Their discussion in the non- 
political atmosphere of this organization has 
already done something to promote greater 
tolerance and understanding, not only between 
employers and workers but also between nations. 
Every step which promotes the spread of social 
justice is a contribution, direct or indirect, to 
the cause of peace. For that reason alone, if 
for none of the others I have cited, this organi- 
zation is an indispensable feature of the kind 
of civilization at which the world is now more 
and more consciously aiming. I have no fears 
for its future, and in passing on the torch 
to my successor I wish him the utmost success 
in the great task of carrying it another stage 
forward along the road, which will lead to 
still greater achievement than it has yet 
known.” 


The full texts of the Draft Convention and of the three Resolutions concerning statistics 
of hours and wages, and also of the conclusion reached by the Conference on the five other 


items on the agenda are given as hereunder :— 


DRAFT CONVENTION CONCERNING STATISTICS OF WAGES AND HOURS OF 
WORK IN THE PRINCIPAL MINING AND MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, 
INCLUDING BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION, AND IN AGRICULTURE 


The General Conference of the International 
Labour Organization, 


Having been convened at Geneva by the Gov- 
erning Body of the International Labour 
Office, and having met in its Twenty-fourth 
Session on 2 June, 1938, and 


Having decided upon the adoption of certain 
proposals with regard to statistics of wages 
and hours of work in the principal mining 
and manufacturing industries, including 
building and construction, and in agricul- 
ture, which is the sixth item on the agenda 
of the Session, and 


Having determined that these proposals shall 
take the form of a Draft International 
Convention, and 


Having determined that, although it is de- 
sirable that all Members of the Organiza- 
tion should compile statistics of average 
earnings and of hours actually worked 
which comply with the requirements of 
Part II of this Convention, it is never- 
theless expedient that the Convention 
should be open to ratification by Members 
which are not in a position to comply with 
the requirements of that Part, 
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Adopts, this 20th day of June of the year 
one thousand nine hundred and thirty-eight the 
following Draft Convention which may be 
cited as the Convention concerning statistics 
of Wages and Hours of Work, 1938: 


Part JI—GENERAL PROVISIONS 
Article 1 


Each Member of the International Labour 
Organization which ratifies this Convention 
undertakes that: 

(a) it will compile as required by this Con- 

vention statistics relating to wages and 
hours of work; 


it will publish the data compiled in 
pursuance of this Convention as promptly 
as possible and will endeavour to publish 
data collected at quarterly or more 
frequent intervals during the succeeding 
quarter and to publish data collected at 
intervals of six or twelve months during 
the succeeding six or twelve months re- 
spectively; and 

(c) it will communicate the data compiled 
in pursuance of this Convention to the 
International Labour Office at the earliest 
possible date. 


(b) 


Article 2 


1. Any Member which ratifies this Conven- 
tion may, by a declaration appended to its 
ratification, exclude from its acceptance of the 
Convention: 


(a)uany Jone.or Panties lia tition. LV sor 
(6) Partsndih and) 1Vis or 
(c) Parts III and IV. 


2. Any Member which has made such a 
eclaration may at any time cancel that 
declaration by a subsequent declaration. 


3. Every Member for which a declaration 
made under paragraph 1 of this article is in 
force shall indicate each year in its annual 
report upon the application of this Convention 
the extent to which any progress has been made 
with a view to the application of the Part 
or Parts of the Convention excluded from its 
acceptance. 


Article 8 


Nothing in this Convention imposes any 
obligation to publish or to reveal particulars 
which would result in the disclosure of infor- 
mation relating to any individual undertaking 
or establishment. 


Article 4 


1. Each Member which ratifies this Con- 
vention undertakes that its competent statis- 
tical authority shall, unless it has already 
obtained the information in some other way, 
make enquiries relating either to all, or to a 
representative part, of the wage earners con- 
cerned, in order to obtain the information re- 
quired for the purpose of the statistics which 
it has undertaken to compile in accordance 
with this Convention. 


2. Nothing in this Convention shall be inter- 
preted as requiring any Member to compile 
statistics in cases in which, after enquiries 
made in the manner required by paragraph 1 
of this article, it is found impracticable to 
obtain the necessary information without the 
exercise of compulsory powers. 


Part II.—STATISTICS OF AVERAGE EARNINGS 
AND OF Hours ACTUALLY WORKED IN 
MINING AND MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRIES 


Article 5 


1. Statistics of average earnings and of 
hours actually worked shall be compiled for 
wage earners employed in each of the principal 
mining and manufacturing industries, including 
building and construction. 


2. The statistics of average earnings and 
of hours actually worked shall be compiled on 
the basis of data relating either to all estab- 
lishments and wage earners or to a representa- 
tive sample of establishment and wage earners. 


3. The statistics of average earnings and 
of hours actually worked shall: 


(a) give separate figures for each of the 
principal industries; and 


(b) indicate briefly the scope of the indus- 
tries or branches of industry for which 
figures are given. 


Article 6 


The statistics of average earnings shall in- 
clude: 


(a) all cash payments and bonuses received 
from the employer by the persons em- 
ployed; 

(b) contributions such as social insurance 
contributions payable by the employed 
meena and deducted by the employer; 
an 


(c) taxes payable by the employed persons 
to a public authority and deducted _by 
the employer. 


Article 7 


In the case of countries and industries in 
which allowances in kind, for example in the 
form of free or cheap housing, food or fuel, 
form a substantial part of the total remunera- 
tion of the wage earners employed, the statistics 
of average earnings shall be supplemented by 
particulars of such allowances, together with 
een Lai so far as practicable, of their money 
value. 


Article 8 


The statistics of average earnings shall be - 
supplemented, so far as practicable, by indica- 
tions as to the average amount of any family 
allowances per person employed in the period 
to which the statistics relate. 


Article 9 


1. The statistics of average earnings shall 
relate to average earnings per hour, day, week 
or other customary period. 


2. Where the statistics of average earnings 
relate to average earnings per day, week or 
other customary period, the statistics of actual 
hours shall relate to the same period. 


Article 10 


1. The statistics of average earnings and of 
hours actually worked, referred to in Article 9, 
shall be compiled once every year and where 
possible at shorter intervals. 

2. Once every three years and where possible 
at shorter intervals the statistics of average 
earnings and, so far as practicable, the sta- 
tistics of hours actually worked shall be 
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supplemented by separate figures for each sex 
and for adults and juveniles; provided that it 
shall not be necessary to compile these separate 
figures in the case of industries in which all but 
an insignificant number of the wage earners 
belong to the same sex or age group, or to com- 
pile the separate figures of hours actually 
worked for males and females, or for adults 
and juveniles, in the case of industries in which 
the normal hours of work do not vary by sex or 
age. 


Article 11 


Where the statistics of average earnings and 
of hours actually worked relate not to the whole 
country but to certain districts, towns or in- 
dustrial centres, these districts, towns or centres 
shall, so far as practicable, be indicated. 


Article 12 


1. Index numbers showing the general move- 
ment of earnings per hour and where possible 
per day, week or other customary period shall 
be compiled at as frequent and as regular inter- 
vals as possible on the basis of the statistics 
compiled in pursuance of this Part of this Con- 
vention. 


2. In compiling such index numbers due ac- 
count shall be taken inter alia of the relative 
importance of the different industries. 


_3. In publishing such index numbers indica- 
tions shall be given as to the methods employed 
in their construction. 


Part ITI.—STATISTICS OF TIME RATES OF WAGES 
AND OF NORMAL HOURS OF WORK IN MINING 
AND MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


Article 13 


Statistics of time rates of wages and of nor- 
mal hours of work of wage earners shall be com- 
piled for a representative selection of the prin- 
cipal mining and manufacturing industries, in- 
cluding building and construction. 


Article 14 


1. The statistics of time rates of wages anil 
of normal hours of work shall show the rates 
and hours: 


(a) fixed by or in pursuance of laws or regu- 
lations, collective agreements or arbitral 
awards; 


(6) ascertained from organizations of employ- 
ers and workers, from joint bodies, or 
from other appropriate sources of infor- 
mation, in cases where rates and hours 
are not fixed by or in pursuance of laws 
or regulations, collective agreements or 
arbitral awards. 


2. The statistics of time rates of wages and 
of normal hours of work shall indicate the 
nature and source of the information from 
which they have been compiled and whether it 
relates to rates or hours fixed by or in pursu- 
ance of laws or regulations, collective agree- 
ments or arbitral awards, or to rates or hours 
fixed by arrangements between employers and 
wage earners individually. 

3. When rates of wages are described as 
minimum (other than statutory minimum) rates, 
standard rates, typical rates, or prevailing rates, 
or by similar terms, the terms used shall be 
explained. 

4. “Normal hours of work,’ where not fixed 
by or in pursuance of laws or regulations, col- 
lective agreements or arbitral awards, shall be 
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taken as meaning the number of hours, per day, 
week or other period, in excess of which any 
time worked is remunerated at overtime rates 
or forms an exception to the rules or custom 
of the establishment relating to the classes of 
wage earners concerned. 


Article 15 


1. The statistics of time rates of wages and 
of normal hours of work shall give: 


(a) at intervals of not more than three years, 
separate figures for the principal occupa- 
tions in a wide and representative selec- 
tion of the different industries; and 

(b) at least once a year, and if possible at 
shorter intervals, separate figures for the 
main occupations in the most important 
of these industries. 


2. The data relating to time rates of wages 
and of normal hours of work shall be pre- 
sented, so far as practicable, on the basis of 
the same occupational classification. 

3. Where the sources of information from 
which the statistics are compiled do not indicate 
the separate occupations to which the rate or 
hours apply, but fix varying rates of wages or 
hours of work for other categories of workers 
(such as skilled workers, semi-skilled workers 
and unskilled workers) or fix normal hours of 
work by classes of undertakings or branches of 
undertakings, the separate figures shall be 
given according to these distinctions. 

4, Where the categories of workers for which 
figures are given are not separate occupations, 
the scope of each category shall, in so far as the 
necessary particulars are given in the sources 
of information from which the statistics are 
compiled be indicated. 


Article 16 


Where the statistics of time rates do not give 
the rates per hour but give rates per day, week, 
or other customory period: 

(a) the statistics of normal hours of work 

shall relate to the same period; and 

(b) the Member shall communicate to the 

International Labour Office any infor- 
mation appropriate for the purpose of 
calculating the rates per hour. 


Article 17 


Where the sources of information from which 
the statistics are compiled give separate par- 
ticulars classified by sex and age, the statistics 
of time rates of wages and of normal hours of 
work shall give separate figures for each sex and 
for adults and juveniles. 


Article 18 


Where the statistics of time rates of wages 
and of normal hours of works relate not to the 
whole country but to certain districts, towns 
or industrial centres, these districts, towns or 
centres shall, so far as practicable, be indi- 
cated. 

Article 19 


Where the source of information from which 
the statistics of time rates and of normal hours 
of work are compiled contain such particulars, 
the statistics shall at intervals not exceeding 
three years indicate: 

(a) the scale of any payment for holidays; 

(b) the scale of any family allowances; 

(c) the rates or percentage additions to 

normal rates paid for overtime; and 

(d) the amount of overtime permitted. 
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Article 20 


In the case of countries and industries in 
which allowances in kind, for example in the 
form of free and cheap housing, food or fuel, 
form a substantial part of the total remunera- 
tion of the wage earners employed, the statis- 
tics of time rates of wages shall be supple- 
mented by particulars of such allowances, to- 
gether with estimates, so far as practicable, of 
their money value. 


Article 21 


1. Annual index numbers showing the gen- 
eral movement of rates of wages per hour or 
per week shall be compiled on the basis of the 
statistics compiled in pursuance of this Part 
of this Convention, supplemented, where neces- 
sary, by any other relevant information which 
may be available (for example, particulars as 
to changes in piece-work rates of wages). 


2. Where only an index number of rates of 
wages per hour or only an index number of 
rates of wages per week is compiled, there 
shall be compiled an index number of changes 
in normal hours of work constructed on the 
same basis. 


3. In compiling such index numbers due ac- 
count shall be taken, inter alia, of the relative 
importance of the different industries. 


_4. In publishing such index numbers indica- 
tions shall be given as to the methods employed 
in their construction. 


Part IV.—SrTaAtTIsTics oF WAGES AND Hours oF 
Work IN AGRICULTURE 


Article 22 


1. Statistics of wages shall be compiled in 
respect of wage earners engaged in agricul- 
ture. 

2. The statistics 
shall: 


(a) be compiled at intervals not exceeding 
two years; 

(b) give separate figures for each of the 
principal districts; and 

(c) indicate the nature of the allowances in 
kind (including housing), if any, by 
which money wages are supplemented, 
and, if possible, an estimate of the 
money value of such allowances. 


3. The statistics of wages in agriculture 
shall be supplemented by indications as to: 


(a) the categories of agricultural wage earn- 
ers to which the statistics relate; 

(6) the nature and source of the informa- 
tion from which they have been com- 
piled; 

(¢) the methods employed in their compila- 
tion; and 

(d) so far as practicable, the normal hours 
of work of the wage earners concerned. 


of wages in agriculture 


Part V.—MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 


Article 23 


1. Any Member the territory of which in- 
cludes large areas in respect of which, by rea- 
son of the difficulty of creating the necessary 
administrative organization and the sparseness 
of the population or the stage of economic 
development of the area, it is impracticable to 
compile statistics complying with the require- 
ments of this Convention may exclude such 
areas from the application of this Convention 
in whole or in part. 


2. Each Member shall indicate in its first 
annual report upon the application of this 
Convention submitted under Article 22 of the 
Constitution of the International Labour Or- 
ganization any areas in respect of which it 
proposes to have recourse to the provisions 
of this article and no Member shall, after the 
date of its first annual report, have recourse 
to the provisions of this article except in 
respect of areas so indicated. 


3. Each Member having recourse to the pro- 
visions of the present article shall indicate in 
subsequent annual reports any areas in respect 
of which it renounces the right to have re- 
course to the provisions of this article. 


Article 24 


1. The Governing Body of the International 
Labour Office may, after taking such technical 
advice as it may deem appropriate, communi- 
cate to the Members of the Organization pro- 
posals for improving and amplifying the statis- 
tics compiled in pursuance of this Convention 
or for promoting their comparability. 


2. Each Member ratifying this Convention 
undertakes that it will: 


(a) submit for the consideration of its com- 
petent statistical authority any such 
proposals communicated to it by the 
Governing Body; 

(b) indicate in its annual report upon the 
application of the Convention the extent 
to which it has given effect to such 
proposals. 


Article 25 


The formal ratifications of this Convention 
shall be communicated to the Secretary- 
General of the League of Nations for regis- 
tration. 


Article 26 


1. This Convention shall be binding only 
upon Members of the International Labour 
Organization whose ratifications have been 
registered with the Secretary-General. 


2. It shall come into force twelve months 
after the date on which the ratifications of 
two Members have been registered with the 
Secretary-General. 


8. Thereafter, this Convention shall come 
into force for any Member twelve months . 
after the date on which its ratification has 
been registered. 


Article 27 


As soon as the ratifications of two Members 
of the International Labour Organization have 
been registered, the Secretary-General of the 
League of Nations shall so notify all the Mem- 
bers of the International Labour Organization. 
He shall likewise notify them of the registra- 
tion of ratifications which may be communi- 
cated subsequently by other Members of the 
Organization. 


Article 28 


1. A Member which has ratified this Con- 
vention may denounce it after the expiration 
of ten years from the date on which the Con- 
vention first comes into force, by an act com- 
municated to the Secretary-General of the 
League of Nations for registration. Such 
denunciation shall not take effect until one 
year after the date on which it is registered. 

2. Each Member which has ratified this Con- 
vention and which does not, within the year 
following the expiration of the period of ten 
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years mentioned in the preceding paragraph, 
exercise the right of denunciation provided 
for in this article, will be bound for another 
period of ten years and, thereafter, may de- 
nounce this Convention at the expiration of 
each period of ten years under the terms 
provided for in this article. 


Article 29 


At the expiration of each period of ten 
years after the coming into force of this Con- 
vention, the Governing Body of the Interna- 
tional Labour Office shall present to the Gen- 
eral Conference a report on the working of 
this Convention and shall consider the desir- 
ability of placing on the agenda of the Con- 
ference the question of its revision in whole 
or in part. 


Article 30 


1. Should the Conference adopt a new Con- 
vention revising this Convention in whole or 
in part, then, unless the new Convention other- 
wise provides 


(a) the ratification by a Member of the 
new revising Convention shall ipso jure 
involve the immediate denunciation of 
this Convention, notwithstanding the 
provisions of Article 28 above, if and 
when the new revising Convention shall 
have come into force; 

(6) as from the date when the new revising 
Convention comes into force this Con- 
vention shall cease to be open to rati- 
fication by the Members, 


2. This Convention shall in any case remain 
in force in its actual form and content for 
those Members which have ratified it but 
have not ratified the revising Convention. 


Article 31 
The French and English texts of this Con- 
vention shall both be authentic. 


RESOLUTION CONCERNING STATISTICS 
OF REAL WAGES 


Whereas the utility of the statistics of wages 
and hours of work to be compiled in pursuance 
of the provisions of the Draft Convention on 
statistics of wages and hours of work in the 
principal mining and manufacturing industries 
and in agriculture would be enhanced if in- 
formation were available as to the real value 
of wages, as measured by their purchasing 
power. 

The Conference urges the International 
Labour Office to encourage the compilation 
and publication of the statistical data required 
for international comparisons of real wages and 
to Ronin and extend its studies on this sub- 
jec 


RESOLUTION CONCERNING STATISTICS 
OF WAGES AND HOURS OF WORK 
IN AGRICULTURE 


Whereas the Fifth Conference of Official 
Labour Statisticians, in its report of 2nd 
October, 1937, “considered it very desirable 
that in view of the special problems con- 
nected with the compilation of statistics of hours 
of work, wages and other factors in the re- 
muneration of agricultural workers, these ques- 
tions should be discussed at a special Conference 
of Labour Statisticians to be held in the near 
future”; and 

Whereas the International Labour Conference 
at its Twenty-fourth Session has adopted a 
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Draft Convention on statistics of wages and 
hours of work in the principal mining and 
manufacturing industries and in agriculture; 

The Conference requests the Governing Body 
of the International Labour Office to consider 
the advisability of convening at an early date 
a special technical conference to examine the 
methods of compiling statistics of the remunera- 
tion and hours of work of persons employed in 
agriculture, with a view to the improvement 
and amplification of the statistics to be com- 
piled in pursuance of the Convention. 


RESOLUTION CONCERNING SUPPLEMEN- 
TARY STATISTICS OF WAGES AND 
HOURS OF WORK 


Whereas the Fifth Conference of Official 
Labour Statisticians prepared a recommenda- 
tion concerning statistics of wages and hours 
of work supplementing the provisions of the 
proposed Draft Convention on statistics of wages 
and hours of work in the principal mining and 
manufacturing industries and in agriculture, and 

Whereas Article 23 of the Draft Convention 
provides that the Governing Body may com- 
municate to the Members of the Organization 
proposals for improving and amplifying the 
statistics compiled in pursuance of this Con- 
vention and that each Member shall indicate 
in its annual report upon the application of 
the Convention the extent to which it has 
given effect to such proposals. 

The Conference, by this resolution, requests 
the Governing Body to arrange that the pro- 
posals set forth on pages 110 and 112 of the 
grey-blue report and appended hereto be 
examined in accordance with the provisions 
of Article 23 of the Convention and that in 
the meantime this resolution, together with 
the appendix, be communicated to the various 
Governments at the earliest possible date. 


Appendix 


1. (1) At least once every ten years, the 
statistics of average earnings and of hours 
actually worked relating to wage earners em- 
ployed in the principal mining and manufac- 
turing industries, including building and con- 
struction, should give separate figures for each 
of the principal occupations in each industry. 


(2) These statistics: 


(a) should show the number of workpeople 
grouped according to the amount of their 
earnings; and 

(b) should be given by sex and by age 
groups. 


2. (1) Statistics showing the aggregate 
amount of wages paid per annum in each of 
the principal industries in mining and manu- 
facture, including building and construction, 
should be compiled regularly and where possible 
at annual intervals. 

(2) An approximate indication should be 
given of the extent to which the returns are 
representative of all employed persons. 

3. Statistics showing average annual earnings 
of workers employed in each of the principal 
industries in mining and manufacture, includ- 
ing building and construction, should be com- 
piled at intervals not exceeding three years. 

4. The statistics of time rates of wages should 
so far as possible be accompanied by: 

(a) indications as to the number of workers 

covered, and 

(b) any information which may be available 

as to the relation between the time rates 
of wages and actual earnings. 
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CONCLUSIONS ON TECHNICAL AND VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AND 
APPRENTICESHIP 


This Conference, 

Having examined the report submitted by the 
International Labour Office on technical and 
vocational education and apprenticeship, 

Invites the International Labour Office to 
consult the Governments on the following points: 


I. ForM oF THE REGULATIONS 


1. Adoption of one or more Recommendations. 


II. GENERAL ORGANIZATION 


2. (1) Necessity of co-ordinating and develop- 
ing the various official and private institutions 
which in each country are affected by the work 
of vocational training, on the basis of a general 
program taking into account: 

(a) the occupational, cultural and moral in- 
terests of workers, the labour require- 
ments of employers, and the economic and 
social interests of the community; 

(b) the development of general education, 
vocational selection and guidance, changes 
in technique and methods of organization 
of work, the existing position and trend of 
development in the labour market, and 
national economic policy. 


(2) Creation for this purpose of a central 

advisory body. 

(3) Composition of this body: 

(a) Representatives of the authorities con- 
cerned with matters of vocational guid- 
ance and training, general education, 
placing, economic policy, and the protec- 
tion of the workers’ interests; 

(b) representatives of the various interested 
parties and in particular of the occupa- 
tional organization of employers and 
workers. 


Ill. VocaTIONAL AND TECHNICAL EDUCATION 


3. (1) Desirability of providing for all chil- 
dren on reaching a specific age an initiation 
into occupational life within the framework of 
the compulsory education system by developing 
the idea of and the taste for manual work in 
general and thus ultimately facilitating voca- 
tional guidance. 

(2) Age of commencement and duration; 

(3) Nature of the preparation (kinds of 
practical work and the importance assigned to 
it, taking into account the nature of the prin- 
cipal occupations and industries in the district 
without any vocational specialization). 

4. (1) Desirability of providing special prepa- 
ration for children intending to become appren- 
tices or to enter a vocational school. 

(2) Age of commencement and duration (total 
or partial inclusion of the period of such train- 
ing in the period of compulsory school attend- 
ance): 

(i) if the school leaving age is 14 years; 

(ii) if the school leaving age is higher than 

14 years. 

(3) Character of the preparation (relation 
between theoretical courses and practical work; 
degree of specialization). 

(4) Relation between the duration of the 
preparation in question and the duration of sub- 
sequent vocational training. 


5. (1) Desirability of full-time vocational 
education for young workers before they enter 
employment (giving indications of the cases in 
which this system is considered appropriate) ; or 


(2) Desirability of part-time vocational] edu- 
cation for workers who are already in employ- 
ment, (giving indications of the cases in which 
this system is considered appropriate). 


6. (1) Where vocational training is given be- 
fore entering employment: 


(1) performance of practical work under 
conditions as similar as possible to those 
of an actual undertaking and under the 
supervision of persons with practical 
experience of the trade (workshop 
schools) ; 

combination of periods of practical work 
in an undertaking with periods of train- 
ing in the school; 

form of economic assistance for young 
workers attending the courses of train- 
ing. 


(ii) 
(iii) 


(2) Where vocational training is given dur- 
ing employment: 

(i) means of ensuring the necessary co-ordi- 
nation by collaboration between work- 
shop and school; 
provision, in undertakings which find it 
feasible, of separate workshops specially 
_adapted for the purpose of giving train- 

ing. 


(ii) 


7. (1) Necessity of a network of vocational] 
and technical schools, adjusted as regards num- 
ber, location, and curricula to the economic re- 
quirements of each region or locality and afford- 
ing the workers adequate opportunities for de- 
veloping their technical knowledge. 

(2) Necessity of admission without fees to 

vocational and technical schools, and of scholar- 
ships, to make it possible for young people who 
could. otherwise not afford it to attend such 
schools. 
_ (3) Measures for counteracting the curtail- 
ing of schemes of vocational and technical train- 
ing in periods of economic depression and 
financial difficulties. 

8. Organization of courses in several grades 
adjusted for each branch of economic activity, 
to the requirements for training (a) journey- 
men and similar grades; (b) staff in inter- 
mediate grades; (c¢) managerial staff. 

9. Desirability in the interests of young work- 
ers that facilities should be given for transfer 
from one school or grade to another, including 
access to the higher technical education of a 
university or equivalent institution. 

10. Measures for protecting the future voca- 
tional aptitude of the workers, in particular: 

(a) development of theoretical knowledge; 

(b) necessity of avoiding excessive or pre- 

mature specialization. 


11. (1) Inclusion of subjects of general and 
social educational value in all curricula for 
vocational and technical education of all grades. 


(2) Inclusion of domestic science subjects in 
the vocational education curricula, 
12. Organization of supplementary education: 
(a) necessity for institutions sufficiently near 
to the undertakings to be accessible to 
workers in employment; 
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(b) desirability of including in the normal 


working hours the time spent in attend- 

ing courses; necessity of this being in- 

cluded in all cases where attendance is 
compulsory ; 

(c) adjustment of curricula to the special 
requirements: 

(1) of apprentices; 

(ii) of young workers who enter indus- 
try at an early age to enable them, in 
the interests of industry itself, to 
obtain better posts later; 

(iii) of adult workers who wish 4o 
acquire a definite technical quali- 
fication or to extend or improve 
their technical knowledge. 


13. (1) Desirability of establishing a sufficient 
number of vocational schools including domestic 


science schools, for the occupations which 
mainly employ women and girls. 
(2) In all other cases, equal rights of 


admission for workers of both sexes to all 
vocational and technical institutions, provided 
that women and girls are not required to under- 
take work which they are prohibited by law 
from performing on grounds of health. 


(3) Equal rights for persons of both sexes 
to obtain the same certificates and diplomas on 
completion of the same studies. 


14. Desirability of collaboration between the 
competent administrative departments and 
vocational and technical education institutions, 
public employment exchanges and the organi- 
zations concerned, in particular the occupational 
organizations of employers and workers, through 
local or regional committee, for the purpose 
of: 


(a) promoting and co-ordinating official and 
private action in regard to. selection, 
guidance, and vocational training in the 
locality or region; 

(b) supervising the curricula and ensuring 
that they are adjusted to changes in 
practical requirements; 

(c) supervising the conditions of work in 
vocational schools of young persons for 
admission to employment and ensuring 
that the work done by them is suitably 
restricted, is essentially of an educative 
character, and is not intended for com- 
mercial profit; 

(d) supervising the conditions of work in 
industry of trainees who spend part 
time in school and part time at work, 
and ensuring that the work is suitably 
restricted and is’ essentially of an 
educative character. 


15. Desirability of directing the attention to 
vocational training of a greater number of the 
more capable pupils who leave the primary 
schools each year. 


IV. APPRENTICESHIP 


16. Desirability of measures to make appren- 
ticeship more effective in certain occupations 
or groups of occupations: 

(a) by legislation, by regulations, or by 
decisions of the bodies charged with the 
control of apprenticeship; 

(b) by means of collective agreements; 

(c) by a combination of the systems pro- 
vided for by (a) and (6b), or by other 
methods of organizing apprenticeship. 


(2) Desirability of a system of apprentice- 
ship preceded by a period of training in a 
technical school, the duration of which would 
be taken into consideration. 

17. Matters to which such measures should 
apply: 

A. Questions relating to the 
of the training of apprentices: 

(a) the right and competence of an em- 

ployer to have and train apprentices; 

(6) conditions of admission to apprentice- 

ship; 
(1) minimum age; 


organization 


(ii) General educational standard re- 
wp Quired ; 
(i411) where necessary, examination of 


physical and mental aptitude; 

(¢) registration of apprentices; 

(d) control of number of apprentices em- 
ployed; 

(e) transfer of apprentices from one firm to 
another where advisable for complete 
training; 

(f) duration of apprenticeship, including the 
probationary period; 

(g) organization of tests of competence and 
issue of certificates on termination of 
apprenticeship; 

(h) designation of the body or bodies re- 
sponsible for continuous supervision of 
apprenticeship, in particular as regards: 
(1) the observance of the regulations; 
(11) the adequacy of the training. 

(7) form and registration of apprenticeship 
contracts. 


B. Questions relating to wages and holidays 
for apprentices: 
(a) How to fix wages; provision for periodical 
advancement; 
(b) Wages during periods of sickness; 
(¢) Holidays with pay; 


C. Apprentices as members of trade unions. 


18. Representation of the various parties 
concerned, and in particular of the organiza- 
tions of employers and workers, on the bodies 
responsible for the supervision of apprentice- 
ship, or at least collaboration between them. 


19. Collaboration of the bodies responsible for 
the supervision of apprenticeship with the ele- 
mentary and vocational education authorities, 
the public employment exchanges, and the 
labour inspection authorities. 


20. Method of enforcing laws, regulations, or 
other means of organizing apprenticeship. 

V. CERTIFICATES, EXCHANGES, TEACHING STAFF 

21. (1) Co-ordination and recognition on a 
national basis of the certificates issued after 
examination on the termination of vocational 
education or apprenticeship. 

(2) Collaboration of the occupational organi- 
zations of employers and workers in the organi- 
zation of examinations. 

22. (1) Organization of regional, national, 
and international exchanges of students and 
apprentices who have completed their training 
so as to enable them to acquire wider knowledge 
and experience. 

(2) Collaboration of the occupational organi- 
zations of employers and workers in organizing 
such exchanges. 
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23. Qualifications of teachers: 


(a) (i) Methods of recruiting technical 
teachers for theoretical and practical 
subjects; 

(ii) Qualifications required, particularly 
in respect of industrial experience 
and teaching ability, for various 
types of service; 

(b) Methods of training teachers recruited 

from industry and commerce; 

(c) Methods of improving qualifications of 

teachers, and of keeping their knowledge 

Up. to date; 

(i) by the establishment of contacts be- 
tween the undertakings and the 
teacher responsible for giving prac- 
tical training in the schools with a 
view, for example, to the realization 
of regular “refresher” periods of 
work. 

(ii) by courses in educational 
tions for individual teachers; 

(iii) by travel and research; 

(iv) by short vacation courses for groups 
of teachers. 


(d) Methods of granting financial assistance 
and other facilities such as periods of 
special leave at regular intervals to 
teachers for the purpose of improving 
their qualifications; 

(e) appointment to part-time positions as 
teachers of persons normally engaged in 
industry and commerce by co-operation 
between industry and educational authori- 
ties. 


institu- 


RESOLUTION ON VOCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE 


Whereas the International Labour Conference 
has on its agenda the question of technical 
and vocational education and apprenticeship; 

Whereas vocational guidance is recognized 
more and more as a necessary preliminary to 
vocational education both as a method of deter- 
mining the individual aptitudes of the future 
worker and as means of adapting the choice 
of occupation to the needs of the labour market; 

Whereas it appears urgent, in consequence, 
to supplement the decisions which the Inter- 
national Labour Conference may be called 


CONCLUSIONS ON REGULATION OF CONTRACTS 


upon to take in 1939 on technical and voca- 
tional education and apprenticeship by deci- 
sions on vocational guidance. 

The Conference ask the Governing Body of 
the International Labour Office to consider the 
desirability of placing the question of voca- 
tional guidance on the agenda of a very early 
session of the Conference. 


RESOLUTION CONCERNING THE VOCA- 
TIONAL RETRAINING AND READ- 
JUSTMENT OF ADULT 
WORKERS 


Whereas vocational retraining of adult work- 
ers whether its object is to facilitate the em- 
ployment in a new occupation of workers who 
have no employment owing to lack of sufficient 
qualifications, or to fit for gainful occupation 
individuals whose capacity for work has been 
reduced, or again to place in new forms of 
activity persons likely to be unable ever again 
to find fresh employment in their own occupa- 
tions, constitutes an important aspect of the 
wider problem of technical and vocational 
training; 


Whereas the list of points proposed by the 
Office on the question of technical and vocational 
education and apprenticeship which figures on 
the agenda of the Twenty-fourth Session of 
the International Labour Conference considers 
this problem exclusively from the point of view 
of the vocational retraining of the unemployed; 

Whereas it does not appear advisable to 
detach the special problem of the retraining of 
the unemployed from the more general problem 
of vocational readjustment and retraining; 


And whereas it is urgent to supplement 
the decisions which the International Labour 
Conference may be called upon to take in 1939 
on technical and vocational education and _ap- 
prenticeship by decisions concerning the whole 
problem of the vocational readjustment and 
retraining of adult workers; 


The Conference asks the Governing Body of 
the International Labour Office to consider the 
desirability of placing the question of the voca- 
tional retraining and readjustment of adult 
workers on the agenda of an early Session of 
the International Labour Conference. 


OF EMPLOYMENT 


OF INDIGENOUS WORKERS 


The Conference, 

Having examined the report submitted by the 
International Labour Office on the regulation of 
contracts of employment of indigenous workers; 

Considers that the question of the regulation 
of contracts of employment of indigenous work- 
ers might suitably be made the subject of two 
Draft Conventions dealing respectively with (a) 
the regulation of written contracts of employ- 
ment and (b) penal sanctions in all contracts 
of employment of indigenous workers, whether 
required to be in writing or not, and further 
that the question of the establishment of labour 
inspectorates for indigenous workers might 
suitably form the subject of a Recommendation, 

Invites the International Labour Office to 
consult the Government on the following points: 


1. FoRM OF THE INTERNATIONAL REGULATIONS 


1. (a) A Draft Convention concerning the 
regulation of written contracts of employment 
of indigenous workers. 

(b) A Draft Convention concerning penal 
sanctions in all contracts of employment of 
indigenous workers, whether required to be in 
writing or not. 


II. Scope AND DEFINITIONS 


2. Application to contracts of employment by 
which indigenous workers enter the service ef 
an employer 

(a) as manual workers, 

(6) for remuneration in any form whatso- 

ever; and 

(ce) otherwise than as apprentices. 

Any exceptions to this application. 
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3. Definition of “employer” as including any 
individual, company or association, whether non- 
indigenous or indigenous. 


4, Definition of ‘indigenous workers” as in- 
cluding “workers belonging to or assimilated to 
the indigenous populations of the dependent 
territories of Members of the Organization and 
workers belonging to or assimilated to the 
dependent indigenous populations of the home 
territories of Members of the Organization.” 


III. Contracts RequireD To BE IN WRITING 


5. Contracts of employment of workers! to be 
required to be in writing 


(a) when concluded for a _ period of, or 
exceeding, a minimum period to be fixed 
by law or regulations; such minimum 
period not to exceed 

(i) six months or a number of working days 
equivalent to six months, or 
(ii) any other period; 

(b) when the conditions of employment 
stipulated in the contract differ materially 
from those customary in the district of 
employment for similar work; 

(c) in any other cases. 


6. Worker to have right to claim perform- 
ance of contractual obligations by employer, or 
damages in lieu thereof, where employer wil- 
fully or by negligence omits to conclude in 
writing a contract required to be in writing. 


7. Responsibility for performance of any con- 
tract of employment entered into with any in- 
digenous worker by a sub-contractor, jobber 
or other person acting as agent of an employer 
to rest with the employer. 


IV. ConTENTS OF CONTRACTS 


8. Every contract required to be in writing 
to contain all particulars necessary, in conjunc- 
tion with the provisions of the law or regula- 
tions, to define the rights and obligations of 
the parties, and to include more especially 


(a) name of employer or accredited group 
of employers and, where practicable, of 
undertaking and of place of employ: 
ment; 

(b) worker’s name, place of origin and other 
particulars necessary for identification; 

(c) nature of employment; 

(d) bel Sa of employment and how calcu- 
ated; 

(e) wages; rates and how calculated, manner 
and periods of payment, advances and 
manner of repayment; 

(f) repatriation conditions; 

(g) any special conditions of the contract; 

but not, by implication, to involve the family 
or dependants of the worker. 


V. ADMINISTRATIVE SUPERVISION OF CONCLUSION 
OF CONTRACTS 


9. Validity of every contract required to be 
in writing to be made conditional upon the 
attestation of a public officer duly accredited 
for the purpose. 

10. Such public officer to be bound to ascer- 
tain, before attesting the contract, that the 
worker has given his consent thereto freely 
and not under coercion or undue influence or as 
a result of error or misrepresentation. 





1Wherever the word ‘‘workers’” or ‘‘worker’’? is used 
in Points 5-48 it means ‘‘indigenous workers” or ‘in- 
digenous worker’’ as defined in Point 4 
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11. Such public officer to be bound also to 
ascertain, before attesting the contract, that 


(a) the contract is in due legal form; 

(6) the terms of the contract are in ac- 
cordance with the law or regulations; 

(ec) the worker understands the contract; 

(d) the provisions of the law or regulations 
relating to medical examination have been 
complied with; 

(e) the worker declares himself not bound 
by any previous engagement; 

(f) any other points. 


12. Every contract required to be in writing 
to be registered by the competent authority. 


13. Worker to receive copy of contract or an 
equivalent document, e.g. work-book. 


VI. MepicaL EXAMINATION 


14. Conditions as to medical examination of 
workers concluding contracts required to be in 
writing 

(a) to include: 

(i) that, as a general rule, every worker 
to be medically examined before con- 
clusion of the contract and a medical 
certificate issued, and 
that where it is not possible for the 
worker to be medically examined before 
the conclusion of the contract, he should 
be so examined at the earliest possible 
opportunity; or 
(6) to be specified in the law or regulations. 


15. If the worker has not been medically 
examined before the conclusion of the contract, 
the public officer who attests the contract to 
endorse the contract to this effect. 


16. Exception to requirement of medical ex- 
amination in case of contracts concluded 

(a) for agricultural work; or 

(b) for other work 


in the vicinity of the workers’ homes. 


(ii) 


VII. Spectra, ProvisIons FoR CONCLUSION OF 
CONTRACTS BY WOMEN AND YOUNG PERSONS 


17. Law or regulations relating to contracts 
required to be in writing not to include pro- 
visions restricting the right of women to con- 
clude such contracts; or 


Law or regulations to make special provision 
for conditions under which women may con- 
clude contracts required to be in writing. Such 
conditions to include 


(a) married women, except when a policy of 
restriction would be to their disadvantage, 
to be permitted to conclude contracts 
required to be in writing only 

(i) for employment not involving departure 
from their usual place of residence, or 

(ii) for employment involving departure 
from their usual place of residence if 
they are to be employed in the same 
undertaking as their husbands, or in 
the same neighbourhood, or as domestic 
servants; 

(6) single women to be permitted to conclude 
contracts required to be in writing 

(i) without any restrictions, or 
(ii) with restrictions, and, if so, 
restrictions. 

Recognition to female workers of the rights 


granted by national legislations in regard to 
maternity benefit and care to be given to babies. 


what 
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18. Law or regulations to make special pro- 
vision for conditions under which young per- 
sons may conclude contracts required to be in 
writing. Such conditions to include 


(a) young persons under an apparent mini- 
mum age 
(i) to be fixed by the international regu- 
lations, and, if so, what age, or 
(ii) to be fixed by the law or regulations 
not to be permitted to conclude such 
contracts; 


(b) young persons between apparent ages tq 
be prescribed by the law or regulations 
not to be permitted to conclude contracts 
except, in the case of female young per- 
sons, for employment in domestic service 
or on light work approved by the com- 
petent authority and, in the case of male 
young persons, for employment on light 
work approved by the competent author- 
ity. 


VIII. LenetH oF CONTRACTS 


19. Maximum length of contracts required to 
be in writing to be 


(a) prescribed by law or regulations, or 
(b) specified in the international regulations. 
20. If to be specified in the international 
pia rt the maximum length of contracts to 
e 
(a) fixed separately for foreign and home 
contracts, or 
(b) fixed separately for workers accompanied 
by their families and for workers not 
accompanied by their families, or 
(c) fixed separately where it is the purpose 
to promote the settlement of workers in 
the area of employment, or 
(d) fixed in any other way. 


21. To be open to competent authority to 
exempt from provisions fixing maximum length 
of contracts any contracts of employment of 
agricultural workers which are partly tenancy. 
contracts. 


22. If contract required to be in writing con- 
cluded for 


(a) a period of more than twelve months or 
(6) any other period to be fixed by the law 
or regulations, 


provision to be made for an annual leave of 
absence of sufficient length to allow the worker 
to visit his home. 


IX. TRANSFER OF CONTRACTS 


23. (a) Transfer of a contract from one em- 
ployer to another or from one undertaking to 
another to be permitted only with consent of 
worker; 

(b) such transfer to be endorsed by a public 
officer and to be subject to same administrative 
supervision as conclusion of a new contract in 
eases to be prescribed by law or regulations. 


X. TERMINATION OF CONTRACTS 


24. Cases and conditions in which contracts 
required to be in writing are to be terminable. 
otherwise than on expiry of the period for which 
the contract is concluded, to be prescribed by 
the law or regulations, and to include such term- 
ination by reason of the inability of the em- 
ployer or of the worker to fulfil the contract. 
by mutual agreement between the parties, and 
on the application of either of the parties. 


25. Termination of contracts, otherwise than 
on expiry of period for which the contract is 
concluded, to be subject in the cases to be pre- 
scribed by law or regulations to approval of the 
competent authority. 


26. Conditions under which contracts to be 
so terminable by reason of 


(a) pcm of employer to fulfil the con- 
ract 

(bd) inability of worker to fulfil the contract 
owing to sickness or accident, 


to include provisions safeguarding the right of 
the workers to wages earned and deferred pay, 
and his right to repatriation. 


27. In the event of the competent authority 
being satisfied that the termination of the con- 
tract is a result of the unjustified refusal or 
unestablished inability of the worker to fulfil 
the contract, compulsory provisions freeing the 
employer from obligation to fulfil the contract. 


28. Conditions under which contracts to be 
so terminable by mutual agreement between 
the parties to include provision that 

(a) worker not to lose his right to repatria- 

tion unless the agreement otherwise pro- 
vides, or 

(6b) worker not to lose his right to repatria- 

tion, and the competent authority to en- 
sure that the agreement is voluntary and 
that all monetary liabilities have been 
settled. 


29. Conditions under which contracts to be so 
terminable on the application of either of the 
parties to include provisions 

(a) fixing the period of notice of termina- 
tion of the contract, 

(b) prescribing equitable methods of settle- 
ment of the monetary and other questions 
arising from such termination, including 
the question of the repatriation of the 
worker. 


30. Contracts required to be in writing to be 
terminated ipso facto by the death of the 
worker, without prejudice to his heirs’ or de- 
pendants’ just claims. 


XI. REPATRIATION 


31. Every worker serving under a contract 
required to be in writing who was brought to 
the place of employment by the employer or 
anyone acting on his behalf, and the workers’ 
family if authorized to accompany him to the 
place of employment, to have the right to be 
repatriated to his place of engagement or of 
origin without expense to the worker: 

(a) on the expiry of the contract; 

(b) on termination of the contract by reason 
of the inability of the employer to fulfil 
the contract; 

(ec) on termination of the contract by rea- 
son of the inability of the worker to 
fulfil the contract owing to sickness or 
accident ; 

(d) on termination of the contract by mut: 
ual agreement, 

(i) unless the agreement otherwise pro- 
vides, or 
(ii) without this condition; 

(e) on termination of the contract on the 
application of either party, 
(i) unless the competent 

otherwise decides, or 
(ii) without this condition; 
(f) in any other circumstances. 


authority 
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32. Permissive exception to be allowed in 
cases where competent authority is satisfied 
that proper allowance has been made for the 
payment by workers of their own expenses in 
fixing the rate of wages. 


33. Permissive exception to right to repatri- 
ation if worker, on expiry of contract, does 
not wish to be repatriated and has been set- 
tled, by his will and consent, at or near place 
of employment. 

34. To be open to law or regulations to 
determine period on expiry of which, if he has 
not availed himself of right to repatriation, 
worker may be deemed to have renounced 
that right. 


35, Worker’s family if authorized to be with 
him at place of employment, to have right to 
repatriation in event of his death. 


36. Expenses of maintenance of worker and 
of his family between expiry of the contract 
and date of repatriation to be borne by em- 
ployer if repatriation delayed otherwise than 
by worker’s own choice and for reasons of 
force majeure and employer has not been able, 
during the intervening period, to use the 
service of the worker at the rate of wages 
provided for in the expired contract. 


37. Cost of repatriation to include travel- 
ling expenses and subsistence during journey. 


38. Application to return journey of re- 
patriated workers and their families of the 
provisions laid down in Article 19 of the 
Recruiting of Indigenous Workers Convention 
(1936) for the journey of recruited workers 
to the place of employment. 

39. Competent authority to ensure that all 
necessary measures have been taken for wel- 
fare of repatriated workers during journey. 

40. Contractual obligations regarding the 
repatriation of the worker and his family to 
be assumed by the competent authority in the 
event of the inability of the employer to per- 
form such obligations. 


XII. RE-ENGAGEMENT CONTRACTS 


41. Maximum length of re-engagement con- 
tracts to be 


(a) prescribed by law or regulations 


(i) provided that the maximum length 
fixed is shorter than the maximum 
length permitted for new contracts, 


or 

(ii) without this restriction, or 

(b) specified in the international 
tions. 


regula- 


42. If to be specified in the international 
regulations, the maximum length of re-engage- 
ment contracts to be 


(a) fixed separately for workers accom- 
panied by their families and for workers 
not accompanied by their families, or 

(b) fixed in any other way. 


43. Conditions for conclusion of re-engage- 
ment contracts to include principle that, when- 
ever practicable and desirable worker should 
not be permitted to conclude re-engagement 
contract unless he has had the opportunity to 
return home after the expiry of the previous 
contract. 


44, Re-engagement contracts to be otherwise 
subject to the same provisions as new con- 
tracts, except the provisions relating to ad- 
ministrative supervision of conclusion of con- 
tracts and the provisions relating to medical 
examination. 


60859—103 


45. When considered necessary by the com- 
petent authority, concise summaries of law or 
regulations relating to written contracts of 
employment of indigenous workers to be 
printed in official languages of territories con- 
cerned and in a language known to the work- 
ers, and to be made available to employers 
and workers. 


XIII. PenaL SANCTIONS 


46. Criminal penalties in respect of all or 
any of the following breaches of contract on 
the part of the worker, viz. 


(a) refusing or failing to commence the 
service stipulated in the contract, 

(6) refusing or failing to perform the ser- 
vice stipulated in the contract. 

(c) absenting himself without valid reason 
or without permission, 

(d) deserting, 

(e) neglect of duty, 

(f) lack of diligence, 


to be abolished in respect of all contracts, 
whether required to be in writing or not, and 
the said offences to be actionable only by civil 
process, 

(a) immediately, or 

(b) on the expiry of a period to be fixed 

in the international regulations, or 
(c) progressively and as soon as possible. 


47. If not generally abolished immediately, 
such criminal penalties to be abolished im- 
mediately in respect of 


(a) all re-engagement contracts entered into 
on the expiry of a contract required to 
be in writing; 

(b) all contracts entered into by young per- 
sons between apparent ages to be fixed 
by law or regulations; 

(c) any other cases. 


48. If such criminal penalties are not gen- 
erally abolished immediately, employers to be 
obliged to employ increasing percentages of 
workers under other conditions than contracts 
providing for such criminal penalties. 


49. If such criminal penalties are not gen- 
erally abolished immediately. the said breaches 
of contract to be dealt with where practicable, 
by a special jurisdiction and procedure, with 
the object of promoting the transition to the 
system of judging such breaches of contract 
by civil process. 

50. Competent jurisdiction in cases of breach 
of contract to be empowered, at its discretion, 
to suspend the execution of the sentence or 
to limit such sentence to a warning. 


51. Any other provisions relating to crim- 
inal penalties for breach of contract. 


52. Abolition of criminal penalties for 
breach of contract to include abolition of 
criminal penalties for mnon-repayment by 
worker, who has committed a breach of con- 
tract, of any moneys or goods received from 
the recruiter or employers as a bonus or an 
advance of wages in respect of the engagement, 
or of travelling or other expenses incurred 
by the recruiter or employer in connection 
with the engagement, except when it is proved 
to the satisfaction of the competent jurisdic- 
tion that the non-repayment is the result of 
an intention on the part of the worker to 
defraud the recruiter or employer. 


SUPPLEMENT RECOMMENDATION 


53. Establishment of labour inspectorates 
for indigenous workers in any territories 
where they do not already exist. 
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CONCLUSIONS ON RECRUITING, PLACING AND CONDITIONS OF LABOUR 
(EQUALITY OF TREATMENT) OF MIGRANT WORKERS 


The Conference, 


Having examined the report submitted by 
the International Labour Office on the recruit- 
ing, placing and conditions of labour (equality 
of treatment) of migrant workers, 


Invites the International Labour Office to 
consult the Governments on the following 
points: 


I. Form oF THE INTERNATIONAL REGULATIONS 


1. Adoption of a Draft Convention and of 
one or more Recommendations. 


II. Suppty oF INFORMATION AND ASSISTANCE 
TO MicRANT WORKERS 


2. (1) Prohibition of, and penal sanctions 
in the case of any unauthorized and in particular 
misleading propaganda concerning emigration 
and immigration. 


(2) Supervision of advertisements, posters, 
tracts and all other forms of publicity con- 
cerning offers of employment in one country 
to workers of another country. 


3. (1) Establishment or maintenance in each 
state of a free service for: 


(a) supplying information to workers and 
their families, and advising them, in the 
native language or dialect of the migrant 
workers on matters relating to emigra- 
tion, immigration, repatriation, employ- 
ment and living conditions in the place 
of destination, and generally speaking to 
any other question which may be of 
interest to them in their capacity of 
migrants. 

(b) providing facilities for workers and their 
families with regard to the fulfilment of 
administrative formalities and other steps 
to be taken in connection with their 
departure, journey, admission into the 
country of destination, residence there, 
and return to the country of origin. 

(2) (i) Responsibility of the authorities for 
operating such a service; or 

(141) Encouragement of voluntary societies for 
this purpose, approved by the authorities 
and subject to their supervision; or 

(iii) A combination of the system mentioned 
under (i) and (ii) above. 


4. Suitable measures for facilitating the sup- 
ply of information to migrants; 


(a) Fixing of an interval before any modifi- 
cation of the conditions on which emi- 
gration or immigration or employment 
of foreign workers is permitted comes 
into force, long enough to notify the 
change in good time to workers and their 
families preparing to emigrate. 

(b) Display of the text of the principal 
measures of this kind or of notices 
relating thereto in the languages most 
commonly known to migrant workers, at 
the places of departure, transit, and 
arrival. 


III. REcRUITING AND PLACING OPERATIONS 


5. (1) Examination and endorsement by the 
competent authorities of immigration and emi- 
gration countries of applications from employers 
in one country for engaging and introducing 
into that country workers who are in another 


country, with a view to ensuring, in particular, 
that the interests of the workers are safe- 
guarded and that the employment situation 
is not adversely affected. 

(2) Desirability that the immigration coun- 
try should not allow the recruitment of workers 
in a foreign country for work on its territory 
without having verified whether there are 
already foreign workers in that territory cap- 
able of undertaking the work in question. 


6. (1) Bodies to be authorized to recruit or 
select workers of one country and introduce 
them into, and place them in employment in, 
another country: 

(a) Public employment exchanges or other 

public bodies; 

(b) Subset to securing licences for this pur- 
pose from the authorities of the countries 
in which the operations are to take 
place: 

(i) An employer or persons engaged by 

him and acting only on his behalf; 

(ii) Private employment agencies not 

conducted with a view to profit (com- 

panies, institutions, agencies, or other 

organizations either for securing em- 

ployment for a worker or a worker 
for an employer). 

(2) Determination by the national laws or 
regulations concerned or by bilateral agree- 
ments, of the conditions for the issue, or re- 
newal, of licences to the bodies referred to in 
(b) above. 

(3) (a) Official supervision of the operations 
of these bodies. 

(b) Methods of exercising this supervision 
(for example, forms of the guarantees to 
be furnished by any intermediary author- 
ized in accordance with Point 6 (1) (b) 
(ii) for the payment of compensation to 
the migrant worker in respect of damages 
suffered by the latter through the fault 
of the intermediary. 


7. Requirement that every intermediary re- 
ferred to in Point 6 proceeding, on behalf of 
an employer in one country, to engage workers 
in another country be provided with a written. 
warrant by that employer, in the native lan- 
guage or dialect of the migrant workers, setting 
forth the necessary particulars concerning the 
intermediary and the nature and scope of the 
recruiting operations that he has been asked to 
undertake as well as the nature of the work 
to be executed and the terms of payment 
therefor. 


8. (1) Approval by the competent authorities 
of maximum scales for the expenditure that 
may be charged to the recruited worker or to 
his employer on account of the expenses of 
recruitment, admission (including maintenance 
during the journey), placing and repatriation 
or other operations connected therewith. 

(2) Obligation not to charge the expenditure 
referred to in clause (1) to the worker. 

9. (1) Examination by the competent authori- 
ties of the immigration country of migrant 
workers who have been recruited before their 
departure, in order to make sure that they 
will be eligible for admission into the country 
of destination. 
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(2) Requirement that a competent official of 
the emigration country be present when any 
operations are carried out for the collective 
recruiting of workers for employment abroad. 

(3) Requirement that the examinations and 
operations referred to in (1) and (2) be car- 
ried out-as near as possible to the workers’ 
homes. 


10. Facilities to be accorded to families of 
migrant workers desiring to accompany or join 
them: 


(a) Priority in respect of leaving or admis- 
sion or residence permits; 

(b) Simplification of the formalities and re- 
duction of the payments to be made on 
leaving or entering or setting up resi- 
dence in a country. 


1l. Waiving by the immigration country of 
the right to levy customs duties on the neces- 
sary tools which the workers take with them. 


IV. CoNnDITIONS OF EMPLOYMENT 


1. Hquality of Treatment 


12. (1) Equality of treatment between na- 
tional and foreign workers with regard to: 


(a) conditions of work and, in particular, 
to all matters relating to wages; 

(6) special employment taxes, contributions 
or payments, whether charged to the 
worker or to his employer; 

(c) admission to employment of foreign work- 
ers authorized to reside in the country in 
that capacity and of members of their 
families authorized to accompany or join 
them; 

(d) social insurance, by the application of 
the provisions concerning equality of 
treatment included in the international 
Conventions on social insurance; 

(e) right to belong to trade unions; 

(f) legal enforcement of contracts of em- 
ployment. 

(2) Application of the principle of equality 

of treatment specified under (1) above to; 
(i) all foreigners irrespective of na- 
tionality; or 
(ii) nationals of Members which grant 
reciprocity; or 
(iii) nationals of any Member having 
ratified the proposed Convention. 


2. Contracts of Employment 


13. In the event of the conclusion of a con- 
tract of employment between an employer or 
an agent acting on his behalf and a migrant 
worker before the latter has left the country 
of emigration: 


(1) Particulars to be specified in all such 
contracts in addition to any other clauses: 
(a) exact duration of the contract; 
(6) exact date on which, and place at 
which, the migrant worker is required; 
(c) method of meeting travelling expenses: 

(i) for the outward journey; 

(ii) for the homeward journey at the 
end of the term of the contract, or 
prior to its expiry if the denunci- 
ation or the breach of contract is 
not due to the fault of the worker. 


(iii) for members of . the’ workers’ 
family authorized to accompany him 
or join him later, provision being 
made for the event of his death 
either in the course of the journey 
to the place of employment or 
during the period of his employ- 
ment; 

(d) amount of any sums spent by the em- 
ployer or his agents in connection with 
the recruitment, admission, or placing 
of the worker, the repayment of which 
they are entitled to claim; 

(e) nature and extent of housing accommo- 
dation available; 

(f) provision for maintenance of the work- 
er’s family in the country of origin, 
especially to prevent desertion of the 
family. 


(2) Drafting of the contract in the language 
of the worker as well as in that of the em- 
ployer. 


3. Labour Inspection 


14. (1) (a) Establishment in the labour 
inspectorate or any other similar administra- 
tive department of the immigration country of 
a special inspectorate or service for supervising 
the conditions of work of migrants whenever 
this is rendered necessary by their number; 

(b) or alternatively: specialization of labour 

inspectors or other officials whose duty 
it is to supervise the conditions of work 
of migrant workers. 

(2) Desirability of systematic co-operation 
between such an inspectorate and voluntary 
societies for the assistance of migrants approved 
by the authorities. 


V. REPATRIATION 


15. Cost of repatriation (payment of dues, 
transport and maintenance charges up to the 
final destination including the transport of 
household belongings) of the recruited worker 
and of any members of his family who may be 
with him, if for reasons beyond his control 
he fails to secure the employment for which he 
was engaged. 


Payment of these expenses by the employer 
or the recruiting agent or any other party 
legally liable, in particular, constitution of a 
common guarantee fund for repatriation to 
which premiums are paid by employers who re- 
ceive one or several foreign workers. 


16. Repatriation of migrant workers for 
reasons connected with the employment situation 
or their lack of means: 

(a) Undertaking by the country of resi- 
dence not to expel regularly admitted 
migrant workers or their families for the 
above reasons, unless the immigration 
and the emigration country have agreed 
to such repatriation. 


Or alternatively: 

(b) (1) Determination of a period of resi- 
dence on the territory of the immigration 
country after which the regularly admit- 
ted immigrant worker may not be ex- 
pelled for the above reasons; determina- 
tion of this period (five years?) ; 


(2) In the event of repatriation for the 
above reasons of migrant workers not having 
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completed the period of residence mentioned 
above on the territory of the immigration coun- 
try, obligation of that country to ascertain; 


(i) that the migrant worker has in fact ex- 
hausted all his rights to unemployment 
insurance benefit; 
that when repatriated he is treated with 
every consideration (due notice, giving 
him reasonable time in particular to 
dispose of his property, transport con- 
ditions, etc.) called for in the circum- 
stances; 
that he will be paid the whole cost of 
his repatriation and that of his family, 
including the transport of household be- 
longings, if any, to the fina] destination, 

or else to undertake this payment itself. 


(11) 


(iii) 


17. Return to their country of origin of 
migrant workers and members of their families 
who have retained their nationality: 


(a) Requirement that the scope of the 
various measures in force in the country 
of origin for poor relief and unemploy- 
ment relief and for promoting the absorp- 
tion of the unemployed into employment 
to be extended to cover such repatriated 
workers by exempting them from fulfil- 
ment of conditions as to previous resi- 
dence or employment in the country or 
locality. 

(b) Waiving by the country of origin of the 
right to impose customs duties on the 
things which are in daily use by the re- 
patriated worker (tools, clothes, bicycle, 
household belongings). 


VI. BILATERAL AGREEMENTS 


18. Conclusion of special agreements between 
the countries directly concerned regarding: 


(a) Supply of information to migrant work- 
ers and exchange of information between 
the competent Government departments; 

(b) Repression of unauthorized and in par- 
ticular misleading propaganda; 

(ec) Issue of certificates and identification 
papers, which the migrant workers are 
required to obtain, and recognition in 
either country of the validity of such 
documents issued by the other country 
as well as of contracts of engagement of 
migrant workers concluded in the other 
country; 

(d) Methods of recruiting, admitting and 
placing workers of either of the two 
countries emigrating to the other; 

(e) Prevention of separation of families or 
of desertion of their families by migrant 
workers; facilities for reuniting families 
or for securing that heads of families in 
one country carry out their legal obliga- 
tions to support their dependants in the 
other country; 

(f) Facilities for enabling migrant workers 
to take any sums of money that they may 
require out of the country of emigration 
and to transfer their savings from the 
country of residence to the country of 
origin (on the basis of the most favour- 
able exchange rate); 

(g) Determination of the procedure govern- 
ing the repatriation of migrant workers 
and of their families and the methods of 
covering the cost thereof; 

(h) Determination of the guarantees under 
which nationals of one of the contracting 
States residing in the other may be re- 
cruited by undertakings situated in terri- 
tories outside the latter State but placed 
under its sovereignty or administration. 


(1) The settlement of pension rights of 
migrant workers in old age—invalidity- 
survivors’ insurance in case the main- 
tenance of those rights is not otherwise 
provided for by the States concerned. 


19. Questions concerning procedure of co- 
operation that may be treated in agreements 
between the countries directly concerned: 


(a) Establishment of standard forms of ap- 
plication and of standard contracts to be 
used in engaging workers of one country 
with a view to their employment in the 
other country; 

(b) Fixing in advance of quotas of workers 
of one country to be admitted into the 
territory of the other country in any one 
year or season, the numbers being deter- 
mined for different classes according to 
sex, age and occupation; 

(c) Co-operation of the countries of immigra- 
tion and emigration with a view to selec- 
tion and recruitment in the country of 
emigration and with a view to the protec- 
tion of the interests of the migrant work- 
ers in the country of immigration; con- 
ditions of this co-operation; 

(d) Periodical meetings of a mixed commit- 
tee of representatives of the emigration 
and immigration countries for considering 
the enforcement or adaptation of pro- 
posals or measures for recruiting, intro- 
ducing, placing, employing, protecting, 
and, if necessary, repatriating migrant 
workers and their families. 


RESOLUTION 


_ Considering that the importance of the ques- 

tion of the simplification of the formalities to 
be fulfilled by migrant workers previous to their 
departure from the country of origin, or in the 
course of the journey, or on arrival in the 
country of immigration has for a long time 
been recognized and that it has already been 
the subject of numerous studies made by the 
official international bodies; 

Considering, in particular, that the possibility 
of replacing the numerous and varied papers 
required of migrant workers by a single docu- 
ment has been examined by Committees set up 
by the International Labour Organization and 
by the Communications and Transit Organiza- 
tion of the League of Nations as well as by the 
International Conference on Emigration and 
Immigration held at Rome in 1924 and at 
Havana in 1928, and that, moreover, this prob- 
lem is being studied from the point of view of 
the improvement and comparability of interna- 
tional migration statistics, in accordance with 
a resolution adopted by the International Con- 
ference of Migration Statisticians held by the 
International Labour Office in 1932; 

Considering that the migrant workers are sub- 
jected to a great deal of hardship by way of 
loss of time, expense and all kinds of incon- 
venience on account of the extremely complicated 
nature of the formalities to be fulfilled and the 
documents to be obtained and that the simplifi- 
cation of these formalities and documents, the 
acceleration of the procedure involved and the 
reduction of the fees charged would result in 
improving such a situation, which is harmful to 
the interests of migrant workers and interferes 
with the proper organization of the migration 
of workers. 

The Conference requests the Governing Body 
to consider how this question might be taken 
up anew with a view to arriving at a practical 
solution. 
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CONCLUSIONS ON WORKING HOURS OF PROFESSIONAL DRIVERS IN 
ROAD TRANSPORT 
The Conference, 2, Scope as Regards Vehicles 
Having examined the report submitted by 4, Application of the international regu- 


the International Labour Office on the regu- 
lation of hours of work and rest periods of 
professional drivers (and their assistants) of 
vehicles engaged in road transport. 

Considers that the question of the regulation 
of hours of work and rest periods of pro- 
fessional drivers (and their assistants) of 
vehicles engaged in road transport might suit- 
ably be made subject of international regu- 
lations; 


Invites the International Labour Office to 
consult the Governments on the following 
points: 


I. ForM or THE REGULATIONS 


1. (a) Draft Convention; 

(6) Recommendation; 

(ec) Draft Convention and one or more 
Recommendations. In this case indica- 
tion of the points which should be in- 
cluded in the Draft Convention and in 
the Recommendation or Recommenda- 
tions. 


II. Scope 


1. Scope as Regards Undertakings 


2. Application of the 
tions: 


(a) to transport of goods by road, to any 
distance, effected by: 

(i) Undertakings engaged in the car- 
riage of goods for hire or reward 
le. in the carrying of goods for 
others. 

Undertakings engaged both in the 

carriage of goods for hire or re- 

ward, and in the carriage of goods 

produced manufactured or sold by 

the same undertaking. 

(iii) Undertakings carrying only goods 
produced manufactured or sold by 
themselves. 


(b) Passenger road transport: 
(i) trams, trolley cars; 


international regula- 


(ii) 


(ii) omnibuses and other stage  car- 
riages; 

(iii) long distance and other passenger 
services. 


(ec) Any other classes of undertakings or 
classes of transport by road for any 
distance, 


3. Possibility of excluding by national laws 
and regulations the following classes of un- 
dertakings or classes of transport: 


(a) transport by agricultural and forestry 
undertakings in so far as such transport 
is necessarily connected with the work 
of these undertakings. Criteria to be 
proposed; 

(6) Transport of sick and injured persons 
by hospitals, nursing homes and similar 
establishments; } 

(c) Public transport under the authority of 
the State or Local Authority in cases of 
emergency and to maintain public safety. 


lations: 


(a) To vehicles used in road transport and 
propelled by mechanical power includ- 


ing: 
(i) internal combustion engines; 
(ii) steam; 
(iii) electricity; 
(iv) other power methods. 
(b) To vehicles used in road transport and 
drawn or propelled by any other means, 
(c) To trailers drawn by vehicles propelled 
by any of the methods mentioned in 
clauses (a) and (b). 


3. Scope as Regards Persons 

5. Application of the international regula- 
tions: 

(a) To drivers 


vehicles; 

(b) To attendants on passenger and goods 
vehicles; 

(ec) To other workers engaged in connection 
with passenger and goods vehicles and 
their loads, if required to travel. 


of passenger and_ goods 


6. Application of the international regula- 
tions: 
(a) To all persons covered by Point 5; 
(b) Only to wage-earning staff, to the ex- 
clusion of owners, persons operating a 
concession, managers or directors of un- 
dertakings and members of their fam- 
ilies. 
7. Possibility of exempting by national laws 
and regulations professional drivers of private 
vehicles used solely for personal services. 


III. NormMaL Hours or Work 


1, Hours of Work 


8. (a) Definition of hours of work to com- 
prise the time during which the worker 
is at the disposal of the employer or of 
any person entitled to claim his services. 

(b) Definition of the factors constituting 
hours of work. 

(i) Inclusion in hours of work of time 

spent on the vehicle and in any 
other work done during the running 
time of the vehicle, as well as sub- 
sidiary work, and of periods of at- 
tendance or waiting time during 
which the worker remains at his 
post in: order to meet possible calls 
or to resume work at the time fixed 
in the time-table. 
Inclusion in hours of work of breaks 
for rest not exceeding a duration 
specified in each country or of rest 
periods during which the worker is 
not free to dispose of his time as he 
pleases. 

Exclusion from hours of work of 

breaks during which the worker is 

free to dispose of his time as he 
pleases. 


9. Definition of running time to comprise 
the time from the moment when the vehicle 
starts at the beginning of duty until the 


(ii) 


(iii) 
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moment when it stops at the end of duty, 
excluding breaks and interruptions of work 
during which the worker is free to dispose 
of his time as he pleases. 

10. Definition of subsidiary work to com- 
prise. all work connected with the vehicle and 
its load outside the running time of the vehicle, 
and more particularly: 

(a) Formalities completed before, during or 
after service (accounts relating to tran- 
sport, signing register, handing in ser- 
vice-sheets, checking tickets and _ pay- 
in cash, etc.); 

(6) Taking over and garaging of the vehicle 
and incidental running of the vehicle 
during service, including travelling to 
and from the point where the person 
plane on or off and the point where he 
takes or leaves the vehicle: 

(c) Upkeep and repair of the vehicle; 

(d) Loading and unloading of the vehicle; 

(e) Feeding and care of draught animals. 


11. Limitation of the hours of work, for 
example to 40, 44, or 48 hours per week. 

12. Principle that the competent authority 
may authorize normal weekly hours of work 
exceeding 40 when the work performed is of 
such a nature as to involve a considerable 
proportion of subsidiary work, attendance or 
waiting. 

13. Application of this principle: 

(a) to persons who ordinarily do a consid- 
erable amount of subsidiary work, but 
whose work is not frequently inter- 
rupted by periods of attendance or 
waiting; 44 or 46 hours, for example; 

(6) to persons whose work is frequently 
interrupted by periods of attendance 
or waiting; 48 hours, for example. 

14, Limitation of daily hours of work, for 

example, to 8 hours per day. 


15. (a) Calculation of weekly hours of work 
as an average over a longer period than a 
week; 

(b) Fixing of the maximum period over 

which hours may be averaged. 


2. Uninterrupted Driving Time 


16. Definition of uninterrupted driving 
time, to include the time spent in driving a 
vehicle between two rest periods (breaks or 
daily rest period) or between a rest period 
and some work or duty other than driving. 

17. Limitation of the period of wuninter- 
rupted driving, for example to 4, 44, 5, 54 or 
6 hours. 

18. Exceptions to this limit by national laws 
and regulations in cases where stops pro- 
vided for in the time-table or the intermittent 


nature of the work ensure adequate breaks 
for the driver. 


8. Spread of the Working Day 


19. Fixing in each country by the competent 
national authority, after consultation with the 
organizations of the employers and workers 
concerned of the maximum spread of the 
working day, through the stipulation of the 
number of hours permissible between the be- 
ginning and end of duty. 
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4. Making up Lost Time 


20. Making up of time lost as a result of: 
(a) Accidental causes; 
(b) Legal public holidays falling on a work- 
ing day. 
21. Fixing of a time limit for the making 
up of lost time. 


IV. Extensions oF Hours oF WorkK 


1. Hatensions in View of Haceptional 
Circumstances 


22. Indication of the circumstances justify- 

ing extension: 

(a) Accidents, running repairs, dislocation 
of services or interruptions of traffic 
due to force majeure, rescue work. 

(b) Unforeseen delays; 

(c) Replacement of absent staff; 

(d) Transport of sick or injured persons 
when transporting them with the object 
of providing relief in case of earth- 
quake, flood, fire, epidemic or other 
calamitous visitation or disaster. 


23. Extensions to meet exceptional require- 
ments concerning the, 


(a) transport of sick and injured persons 
by hospitals, nursing homes, and similar 
establishments or by undertakings ex- 
clusively engaged in this branch of 
transport; 

(b) transport by hotels of passengers and 
their luggage between the establishment 
and the station or port of arrival or 
departure. 

(c) funeral undertakings. 


24. Limitation of extensions to time needed 
for indispensable work. 


2. Extensions Due to Shortage of Skilled 
Labour 


25. Extension allowed only in the case of 
proved lack of indispensable skilled labour. 


26. Procedure for the authorization of ex- 
tension: decision of the competent national 
authority after consultation with the organ- 
ization of employers and workers concerned 
where such exist. 


3. Overtime at Increased Rates of 
Remuneration 


27. Possibility of introducing overtime on 
condition that increased rates are paid. 


28. Limitation of the maximum annual al- 
lowance of overtime by the international regu- 
lations: 

(a) When hours of work are calculated as an 
average over a period exceeding a week: 
to 75 hours for example. 

(6b) When hours of work are calculated over 
a period not exceeding a week: to 150 
hours, for example. 


29. Procedure: fixing of the allowance by 
the competent national authority, after consul- 
tation with the organizations of employers and 
workers concerned, where such exist. 


30. Fixing by the international regulations of 
the minimum rate of overtime pay, for example, 
time and a quarter, time and a half, double 
time or some other rate, according to the oc- 
casions on which or circumstances in which over- 
time is worked. 
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V. Periops or Rest 
1. Daily rest 


_ 81. Principle of an uninterrupted daily rest 
in every period of 24 hours. 


_ 82. Fixing of the minimum length of the un- 
interrupted daily rest: at 10, 11, 12, or 13 hours, 
for example. 

33. Reduction in the length of the uninter- 

rupted daily rest: 

(a) On a specified number of days in the 
week, provided that the resulting average 
rest does not fall below the prescribed 
minimum; 

(6) When shifts are changed over. 


2. Night work 
34. Possibility of limiting night work. 


3. Weekly rest 


35. Principle of an uninterrupted period of 
weekly rest in every period of seven days. 

36. (a) Fixing of the minimum length of the 
uninterrupted weekly rest, for example, at 30 
hours. 

_ (6) Fixing of the minimum length of the un- 
interrupted weekly rest to be comprised within 
one calendar day, for example, 22 hours. 


VI. GrapuAL APPLICATION OF THE REGULATIONS 


37. Principle of reducing hours by stages. 

38. Fixing of the maximum length of the 
transitional period (three years, for example). 

39. Fixing of maximum limits during the 
transitional period exceeding, for example, by 
two hours the limits contemplated in Points 
11, "12"'and <13. 


VII. SpecraL Provistons ror CERTAIN 
COUNTRIES 


40. Possibility of exempting from the appli- 
cation of the international regulations, in the 
case of certain countries, the territories in re- 
spect of which by reason of the sparseness of 
their population or the stage of their economic 
development it is impracticable to create the 
administrative organization necessary to secure 
eubertaie enforcement of the proposed regula- 
ions. 


41. Possibility for certain countries of ex- 
empting from the application of the interna- 
tional regulations family undertakings and un- 
dertakings employing a number of workers 
lower than a figure to be specified by these 
regulations. 


42. Exceptions for certain countries to the 
normal hours of work laid down for undertak- 
ings subject to the international regulations: 


(a) Possibility of fixing, for the travelling 
staff of undertakings engaged in pas- 
senger transport by motor bus or coach 
on regular routes, a weekly limit for nor- 
mal hours of work, not exceeding by 
more than four hours, for example, the 
limits fixed in Points 11, 12, and 13. 

(b) Possibility of fixing, in the international 
regulations, limits higher than those laid 
down under 42 (a) for the driving time 
and hours of work of persons engaged in 
other classes of passenger and goods trans- 
port. 


VIII. SUSPENSION oF THE APPLICATION OF THE 
REGULATIONS 


43. Principle of suspension: 

(a) In case of necessity for meeting the re- 
requirements of national safety; 

(b) In case of necessity for ensuring the 
working of a service of public utility; 

(c) In case of necessity for protecting the 
national economic system. 


44. Obligation to notify the International 
Labour Office immediately of the suspension 
of the regulations, with an indication of the 
reasons which have led to it. 


IX. SAFEGUARDS CLAUSE 


45. Inclusion in the regulations of a safe- 
guarding clause provising that, in accordance 
with Article 19, paragraph 11 of the Constitu- 
tion of the International Labour Organization, 
nothing in the international regulations shall 
affect any law, award, custom or agreement 
between employers and workers which ensures 
more favourable conditions to the workers 
than those provided for in such regulations. 


X. SUPERVISION OF ENFORCEMENT 


1. Obligations on employers and drivers 

46. Drawing up by the employer of a roster. 
to be communicated to the staff and supervisory 
authorities. 

47. Keeping by the employer of a register or 
individual card for each worker showing the 
number of hours worked. 

48. Issue by the employer to each driver of 
an individual control book. 

49. Keeping by the driver of an individual 
control book and entering therein of driving 
time and hours of work. 

50. Other methods of control, for example, 
installation on mechanically-propelled vehicles 
of instruments registering the effective hours 
of work of the driver. 


2. Obligations on Governments 


51. Establishment of a standard form for 
control books. 

52. Setting up or maintenance of a system for 
the supervision of enforcement of the regula- 
tions by the labour inspection department, 
trafic commissioners, police, or other appro- 
priate administrative authority, extending not 
only to garages, depots and other premises, but 
also to the roads. 

53. Indication in the annual reports under 
Article 22 of the Constitution of the Interna- 
tional Labour Organization of the action taken 
for supervision of application of the interna- 
tional regulations, and in particular: 

(a) The method of averaging for hours of 

work; 

(b) The number of hours of overtime worked; 

(c) Any recourse to the special provisions 

for the gradual application of the inter- 
national regulations; 

(d) Any recourse to the special provisions 

for certain areas or countries. 
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CONCLUSIONS ON GENERALIZATION OF REDUCTION OF HOURS OF WORK 


I. ForM OF THE REGULATIONS 


1. (a) A single Draft Convention, applying 
to industry, commerce and offices; or 
(b) Two Draft Conventions, applying re- 
spectively to: 
(i) industry, and 
(1i)) commerce and offices. 


II. Scope 
1. Method of determination of scope 


2. Determination of scope by enumeration of 
the categories of undertakings in which are 
employed the manual and non-manual workers, 
including apprentices, to be covered. 


2. Scope as regards undertakings 


3. Application of the international regu- 
lations to the following categories of industrial 
undertakings: 


(a) undertakings in which articles are manu- 
factured, altered, cleaned, repaired, orna- 
mented, finished, adapted for sale, broken 
up or demolished, or in which materials 
are transformed—including undertakings 
engaged in the generation, transforma- 
tion or transmission of electricity or 
motive power of any kind; 

(b) undertakings engaged in the construc- 
tion, reconstruction, maintenance, repair, 
alteration or demolition of buildings, 
railways, tramways, airports, harbours, 
docks, piers, works ‘of protection against 
floods or coast erosion, canals, works 
for the purpose of inland, maritime or 
aerial navigation, roads, tunnels, bridges, 
viaducts, sewers, drains, wells, irrigation 
or drainage works, tele-communication 
installations, works for the production 
or distribution of electricity or gas, pipe 
lines, waterworks, or undertakings en- 
gaged in other similar work or in the 
preparations for or laying the foundation 
of, any such work or structure; 

(e) mines, quarries, and other works for the 
extraction of minerals from the earth, 
excluding mines from which coal, includ- 
ing lignite, is the only or principal 
mineral extracted; 

(d) other categories of undertakings which 
might be covered. 


4, Application of the international regula- 
tions to the following categories of commercial 
establishments and offices: 


(a) commercial or trading establishments, in- 
cluding postal, telegraph and telephone 
services and commercial or _ trading 
branches of any other establishment; 

(b) establishments and administrative ser- 
vices in which the persons employed are 
mainly engaged in office work; 

(ec) mixed commercial and industrial estab- 
lishments, unless they are deemed to be 
industrial undertakings; 

(d) establishments, public or private, for 
the treatment or care particularly of 
the aged, sick, infirm destitute or 
mentally unfit; 

(e) hotels, restaurants, boarding-houses, clubs, 
cafes and other refreshment houses; 
(f) theatres and places of public amuse- 

ment; 

(g) other categories of establishments which 
might be covered. 


5. Application of the general international 
regulations: 


(a) to the transport services of the indus- 
trial undertakings and commercial estab- 
lishments covered by Points 3 and 4, 
where these services are used only to 
meet the requirements of these under- 
takings or establishments, are not open 
to publie traffic and do not operate on 
public roads or waterways. 

(b) to the parts or services of transport 
undertakings which have no direct and 
necessary connection with the operation of 
the transport services themselves (e.g. 
large engineering or repair shops, hotels, 
restaurants, book-stalls, etc., incorporated 
in the transport undertakings). 


6. Possibility of excluding by national regu- 
lations the following categories of under- 
takings: 

(a) undertakings where only members of the 

employers’ family are employed; 

(b) small undertakings ordinarily employing 

not more than six persons. 


3. Scope as regards persons 


7. Application of the international regulations 
to all manual and non-manual workers, in- 
cluding apprentices, employed in the under- 
takings covered. 

8. Possibility of excluding by national regu- 
lations the following categories of persons: 

(a) Persons occupied: 

(i) in a position of management, 

(ii) in a confidential capacity; or 
classes of persons who by reason of their 
special responsibilities are not subjected 
to the normal rules governing the length 
of the working time. 

(b) Travellers and representatives, in so far 
as they carry on their work outside the 
undertaking; 

(ec) The staffs, or parts of the stafis, of Gov- 
ernment services, whether national, pro- 
vincial or local, other than those em- 
ployed in industrial or commercial 
activity (which includes postal, telegraph | 
and telephonic services). 


III. LimiraTion oF NorMAL Hours or WorkK 
il. Definition of hours of work 


9. (a) Principle of the inclusion in the inter- 
national regulations of a definition of hours 
of work; 

(b) Adoption of the following definition: 

“The term ‘hours of work’ means the time 
during which the person employed is at the 
disposal of the employer and is not free to 
dispose of his own time and movements.” 


2. General limitation of normal hours of work 
for not necessarily continuous processes 


10. Limitation of normal weekly hours of 
work to 40. 

ll. (a) Possibility for the competent author- 
ity to permit by regulation the calculation 
of the normal limit of hours of work as an 
average over a period exceeding one week. 
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(b) Obligation on the competent authority in 
cases in which hours of work are calculated as 
an average to: 

(i) consult the organizations of employers 
and workers concerned, where such exist; 

(ii) determine by regulation the period over 
which the limit of hours may be calculated. 


3. Limitation of normal hours of work for 
necessarily continuous processes 


12. (a) Limitation of normal hours of work 

to a weekly average of 42 hours, calculated 
over a period to be determined by the com- 
petent authority, for necessarily continuous 
processes, namely, processes required by reason 
of the nature of the process to be carried on 
by a succession of shifts without a break at 
any time of the day, night or week. 
; (b) Obligation on the competent authority 
in cases in which a 42-hour average weekly 
limit is applied to determine by regulation, after 
consultation with the organizations of employers 
and workers concerned, where such exist. 

(i) the processes in respect of which this 

limit shall apply; 

(ii) the period over which the limit of hours 

may be calculated. 


4. Special limitation of normal hours of work 
for certain categories of undertakings 
or occupations 


ofi8, (a) Principle that the competent author- 
ity may authorize normal weekly hours of 
work in excess of 40 in respect of any under- 
taking or branch thereof, falling within the 
categories mentioned below, in the cases in 
which the nature of the work of a consider- 
able proportion of the persons employed is 
such that it comprises periods of activity inter- 
rupted by substantial periods of inactivity or 
mere presence. 

(6) Principle that the competent authority 
determines the categories of persons employed 
in any such undertaking or branch thereof 
in respect of whom the longer limit may, owing 
to the nature of their work, apply. 


Retail and service trades 

14. Possibility of providing in the interna- 
tional regulations that a normal weekly limit 
of hours not exceeding 44 may ibe applied by 
the competent authority to all or certain per- 
sons employed in establishments in the retail 
and service trades. 


15. Possibility of providing in the interna- 
tional regulations that, notwithstanding the 
above, a normal weekly limit of hours not 
exceeding 48 may be applied by the competent 
authority to all or certain persons employed 
in establishments in the retail and service 
trades which, owing to their nature, are cus- 
tomarily required by the public to remain open 
during prolonged periods of the day or week 
or at unforeseen times. 


Hotels, restaurants and similar establishments 

16. Possibility of providing in the interna- 
tional regulations that a normal weekly limit 
of hours not exceeding 52 may be applied by 
the competent authority to all or certain per- 
sons employed in hotels, restaurants, boarding- 
houses, clubs, cafes and other refreshment 
houses. 


Curative establishments 

17. Possibility of providing in the interna- 
tional regulations that a normal weekly limit 
of hours not exceeding 48 may be applied by 
the competent authority to all or certain per- 
sons employed in public or private establish- 
ments for the treatment or care particularly 
of the aged, sick, infirm, destitute or mentally 
unfit. 


Theatres and places of amusement 

18. Possibility of providing in the interna- 
tional regulations that a normal weekly limit 
of hours not exceeding 48 may be applied 
by the competent authority to all or certain 
persons employed in theatres and places of 
public amusement. 


Other undertakings 

19. (a) Indication of any other categories of 
undertakings or occupations for which the inter- 
national regulations may prescribe that a nor- 
mal weekly limit of hours in _ excess of 40 
hours may be applied by the competent 
authority. WAR 

(b) Indication of such limits. 

20. Possibility for the competent authority 
to permit the calculation of the special limits 
of normal hours of work, provided for the 
above categories of undertakings or occupa- 
tions, aS an average over a period to be deter- 
mined by such competent authority. 


21. Obligation on the competent authority to 
consult the organizations of employers and 
workers concerned, where such exist, before 
authorizing the use of the provisions found 
in points 14 to 20. 


5. Making up lost time 


22. Possibility of making up time lost through 
collective stoppages of work resulting from: 
(a) accidental causes or cases of force 
majeure; 
(b) weather conditions; 
(c) public holidays falling on a working day. 


23. Obligation on the competent authority 
to determine after consultation with the organi- 
zations of employers and workers concerned, 
where such exist; 

(a) the conditions under which lost time 

may be made up; ‘ : 

(b) the period within which lost time may 

be made up; and : 

(c) the maximum extension of weekly hours 

permitted. 


IV. Exrension oF Hours oF WorK 


1. Extensions for certain categories of work 
or of occupation 


24. Possibility for the competent authority 
to permit extensions of the normal hours of 
work in the case of persons engaged in: 


(a) preparatory or complementary work 
which must necessarily be carried on out- 
side the limits laid down for the general 
working of the undertaking, branch or 
shift; : 

(b) essentially intermittent work such as 
that of caretakers, night watchmen, door- 
keepers, fire services and _ other staff. 
which by its nature consists of long 
periods of inaction during which the 
persons concerned have to display neither 
physical activity nor sustained attention, 
or remain at their posts only to reply 
to possible calls; 
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(c) work which, for technical reasons, can- 
not be interrupted at will or which must 
be completed in order to prevent the 
deterioration of raw materials or manu- 
factured goods; 

(d) work required to co-ordinate the work 
of two succeeding shifts; 

(e) work necessary for stocktaking and the 
preparation of balance-sheets, settlement 
days, liquidations and the balancing and 
closing of accounts; 

(f) other extensions. 


25. Determinations of the conditions and 
limits under which the extensions may be 
granted by regulations issued by the competent 
authority after consultation with the organiza- 
tions of employers and workers concerned, where 
such exist. 


2. Extensions for accidental circumstances 


26. Possibility of exceeding the normal] hours 
of work: 


(a) in case of accident, actual or threatened, 
or in case of urgent work to be done to 
machinery or plant, or in case of force 
majeure, but only in so far as may be 
necessary to avoid serious interference 
with the ordinary working of the under- 
taking; 

(b) in order to make good the unforeseen 
absence of one or more members of a 


shift. 


3. Extensions for lack of skilled workers 


27. Possibility for the competent authority 
to permit extensions of the normal hours of 
work in case of proven lack of skilled workers. 


_28. Determination of the limits and_ condi- 
tions under which the extensions may be per- 
mited by regulations issued by the competent 
authority after consultation with the organiza- 
tions of employers and workers concerned, where 
such exist. 


4. Extensions for categories of undertakings 
whose activity is subject to seasonal 
fluctuations 


29. Possibility for the competent authority to 
permit extensions for categories of undertakings 
whose activity is subject to seasonal fluctuations. 


30. Determination by the competent authority 
by regulations issued after consultation with 
the organizations of employers and workers 
concerned, where such exist: 


(a) of the categories of undertakings con- 
sidered to be undertakings whose activity 
is subject to seasonal fluctuations; 

(b) the conditions and limits under which 
the extensions may be granted. 


5. Overtime with increased remuneration 


31. Possibility of working overtime with in- 
creased remuneration. 


32. Limitation by the international regula- 
tions of the annual maximum amount of over- 
time: 

(a) when the hours of work are fixed by 
national regulations as an average cal- 
culated over a period longer than a week: 
100 hours, for example; 

(b) when the hours of work are fixed by 
national regulations on the basis of a 
period not exceeding one week: 200 hours, 
for example. 


33. Determination of the amount of overtime 
by the competent authority by regulations issued 
alter consultation with the organizations of 
employers and workers concerned, where such 
exist. 

34. Determination by international regula- 
tions of the minimum rate of increase of pay 
for overtime: 

For example: 

time-and-a-quarter, 
time-and-a-half, 
double time, 

or some other rate 


according to the occasion on which or circum- 
stances in which overtime is worked. 


V. GRADUAL APPLICATION OF THE REGULATIONS 


35. Principle of reducing hours of work by 
stages. 


36. Determination of the maximum length of 
the transitional period (three years, for ex- 
ample). 

37. Determination of the general limit of 
normal hours of work during the transitional 
period at, for example, 44 hours per week. 


38. Possibility for the competent authority 
to authorize during the transitional period 
after consultation with the organizations of 
employers and workers concerned, where such 
exist, special limits of normal weekly hours 
of work in excess of those indicated in points 
14 to 19. 


VI. SPECIAL PROVISIONS FOR CERTAIN COUNTRIES 


39. Possibility of exempting from the appli- 
cation of the international regulations, in the 
case of certain countries, the areas in respect of 
which, by reason of the sparseness of their 
population or the stage of their economic de- 
velopment, it is impracticable to create the 
administrative organization necessary to secure 
effective enforcement of the proposed regula- 
tions. 


40. Possibility for certain countries of exempt- 
ing from the international regulations in respect 
either of the whole or of specified parts of 
their territory, undertakings employing a num- 
ber of workers not exceeding the figure of 
twenty, or such lower figure as may be specified 
in the relevant national regulations in force 
at the time of the adoption of the itnernational 
regulations. 


41. Possibility for the international regula- 
tions to authorize limits of normal hours of 
work in excess of those laid down in the inter- 
national regulations (points 10 to 21) in the 
case of the countries contemplated in points 
39 and 40 or of certain classes of undertakings 
within these countries: 

(a) determination of the general limits of 
normal hours of work corresponding to 
those indicated in points 10 and 12 at, 
for example, 48 per week; 

(b) provision that the competent authority 
may, after consultation with the organi- 
zations of employers and workers con- 
cerned, where such exist, authorize special 
limits of normal weekly hours of work 
ei te to those indicated in points 

o 19. 
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‘VII. Specran Provisions ror UNDERGROUND 
Mines OTHER THAN Coat MINES 


42. Principle of the inclusion in international 
regulations of a definition of hours of work for 
workers employed underground in mines other 
than coal mines, based on the following defini- 
tion of time spent in the mine: 


(a) time spent in an underground mine for 
each worker employed in underground 
mines other than coal mines shall mean 
the period between the time when the 
worker enters the cage in order to descend 
and the time when he leaves the cage 
after reascending; 

(6) in mines where access is by an adit, the 
time spent in the mine shall mean the 
period between the time when the worker 
passes through the entrance of the adit 
and the time of his return to the surface. 


The above provision shall be deemed to be 
complied with if the period between the time 
when the first workers of the shift or of any 
group leave the surface and the time when they 
return to the surface is the same as the time 
spent in the mine by each worker. The order 
of and the time required for the descent and 
ascent of a shift or of any group of workers 
shall, moreover, be approximately the same. 


43. Limitation of daily and weekly time spent 
in the mine, for any worker, to: 
(a) 72 hours per day and 38% hours per 
week; or 
(b) 8 hours per day and 40 hours per week; 
or 


(c) 382 hours per week as an average calcu- 
lated over a fixed period consisting of a 
certain number of weeks of six days and 
a certain number of weeks of five days, the 
daily time not to exceed 7? hours. Length 
of period. 

(d) 40 hours per week on the average calcu- 
lated over a fixed period consisting of a 
certain number of weeks of six days and 
a certain number of weeks of five days, 
the daily time not to exceed 8 hours. 
Length of period. 

(e) 74 hours per day and 45 hours per week; 
or 

(f) other limits. 


44. Should the immediate application of the 
382-hour or 40-hour week as provided in clauses 
(a), (6), (ce) and (d) of point 43 prove diffi- 
cult, gradual application of the international 
regulations, as regards the reduction of hours of 
work, for all the mines, other than coal mines, 
of any country or for certain classes of mines, 
or for certain lining districts, the competent 
authority being empowered: 


(a) to establish both a scheme providing for 
11 shifts in the fortnight (6 shifts in one 
week and 5 shifts in the next) of 7 hours 
45 minutes or 8 hours each for under- 
ground workers; and 
an equivalent scheme providing for 6 
shifts in the week of 7 hours 6 minutes 
or 7 hours 20 minutes for underground 
workers; or 

{b) to establish both a scheme providing for 
11 shifts in the fortnight (6 shifts in one 
week and 5 in the next) of 7 hours 38 
minutes for underground workers and 
an equivalent scheme providing for 6 
shifts in the week of 7 hours for under- 
ground workers; or 


(c) to establish other transitional schemes 
providing either for the even distribution 
of weekly hours of work over all the 
working days in the week, or for 
the elimination of working days, or for 
a combination of these two systems. 


45. Possibility of extending the length of the 
shift of each worker employed on operations 
which must be carried ‘on continuously to 8 
hours per day, exclusive of the time spent in 
the mine by that worker in reaching and return- 
ing from his place of work, it being understood 
that in each case this time will be reduced to 
the indispensable minimum. 


46. Limitation of the number of hours of 
overtime which may be worked in mines other 
than coal mines: 


(a) under the same conditions as for coal 
mines (other than lignite mines) ; 

(b) without distinguishing mines other than 
coal mines from other undertakings 
covered by the general regulations. 


VIII. SusPENSION OF THE APPLICATION OF THE 
REGULATIONS 


47. Principle of suspension: 


(a) in case of necessity for meeting the re- 
quirements of national] safety; 

(b) in case of necessity for ensuring the work- 
ing of a service of public utility; 

(ec) in case of necessity for protecting the 
national economic system. 


48. Obligation to notify the International 
Labour Office immediately of the suspension of 
the regulations with an indication of the reasons 
which have led to it. 


IX. SAFEGUARDING CLAUSE 


49. Inclusion in the regulations of a _ safe- 
guarding clause providing that, in accordance 
with Article 19, paragraph 11, of the Constitu- 
tion of the International Labour Organization, 
nothing in the international regulations shall 
affect any law, award, custom or agreement be- 
tween employers and workers which ensure more 
favourable conditions to the workers than those 
provided for in such regulations. 


X. SUPERVISION OF THE APPLICATION 


50. Notification by the employer, in a manner 
approved by the competent authority, by the 
posting of notices or otherwise: 


(a) the hours at which work begins and ends; 
(6) where work is carried on by shifts, the 
hours at which each shift begins and ends; 

(c) where a rotation system is applied, a 
description of the system, including a 
time-table for each person or group of 
persons; 

(d) the arrangements made in cases where 
the average duration of the working 
week is calculated over a period exceed- 
ing one week; 

(e) the arrangements made in cases where 
lost time is made up; and 

(f) rest periods which are not reckoned as 
part of the working hours. 


51. The keeping by the employer of a record, 
in the form prescribed by the competent author- 
ity, in which shall be included all additional 
hours worked (Points 27 to 34) and of the pay- 
ments made in respect thereof. 
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XI. ANNUAL REPORTS 


52. Indication in the annual reports presented 
in execution of Article 22 of the Constitution 
of the International Labour Organization of 
the measures taken for the control of the ap- 
plication of the international regulations, in 
particular: 

(a) exemptions provided in the scope of the 
regulations and the conditions under 
which these exemptions are granted; 

(6) regulations covering the cases in which 
average hours of work are calculated over 
a period exceeding one week; 

(c) the determination of necessarily continu- 
ous work for which a 42-hour week is 
authorized; 

(d) the determinations by the competent 
authority concerning the special limits 
ae hours of work (Points 14 to 

(e) measures taken by the competent author- 
ity concerning the conditions under which 
the making up of lost time is permitted; 

(f) regulations covering the extension of 
hours of work (Points 24 to 30); 

(g) a covering overtime (Points 31 
to : 

(h) any recourse to the special provisions 
authorizing the gradual application of 
the international regulations; and 

(i) any recourse to the special provisions for 
certain areas or countries. 


RESOLUTION ON THE REDUCTION OF 
HOURS OF WORK IN COAL MINES 


The Conference, 


Having taken note of the Report of the 
Technical Tripartite Meeting on the Coal-Mining 
Industry held in Geneva from 2nd to 10th May, 
1938, and in particular on the _ resolution 
adopted by the meeting: 

Taking account of the fact that the question 
of the reduction of hours of work in coal mines 
figures on the agenda of the Conference for 
first discussion as part of the item concerning 
the generalization of the reduction of hours 
of work; 

Observing that the proceedings of the Tech- 
nical Tripartite Meeting on the Coal-Mining 
Industry have provided the Office with all the 
information and opinions necessary for drafting 
a questionnaire with a view to the consultation 
of Governments on the reduction of hours of 
work in coal mines; 

And having taken note of Chapter II of 
the supplementary report to Part III (Coal 
Mines) of the report on the generalization of 


OTHER RESOLUTIONS 


In addition to the above action taken on 
the six items of the agenda, the Conference 
also adopted five resolutions as follows:— 


Renunciation of Racial and Religious 
Discrimination 

The Conference, noting that in certain states 
measures have been taken, based on the notion 
of race or confession, which establish inequali- 
ties of treatment among the workers of the 
same country, especially “with regard to condi- 
tions of admission to public or private posts, 
and that similar measures are in contempla- 
tion in other countries, 

Points out that such measures are in con- 
tradiction with the general principles laid 


the reduction of hours of work, indicating the 
changes to be made in the list of points in order 
to take account of the work of the meeting; 

Adopts the list of points contained in Part. 
III (Coal Mines) of the report on the gener- 
alization of the reduction of hours of work, 
with the amendments indicated in Chapter II 
of the Supplementary Report; and 

Decides to place the question of the reduc- 
tion of hours of work in coal mines on the 
agenda of the 1939 session of the Conference 
as a separate item and with a view to final 
discussion. 

This draft resolution was adopted by 73 votes 
to 36, the Employers’ members voting against. 
it with the exception of the French Employers’ 
member who voted in favour. 


RESOLUTION ON THE REDUCTION OF 
HOURS OF WORK IN TRANSPORT 


The Committee having decided in principle to 
refer the question of the regulation of hours 
of work in transport to one or more Technical 
Tripartite Meetings, the Government members 
of the United States of America, the British 
Empire, Canada, Denmark, France, New Zea- 
land and Norway, submitted the following reso- 
lution: 

Whereas it has not been possible for prac- 
tical reasons to consider this year the conclu- 
sions of the parts of the Report on the gener- 
alization of the reduction of hours of work 
relating to rail transport, inland water trans- 
port and air transport; 

Whereas the regulation on hours of work in 
transport raises special problems which call for 
particular solutions adapted to the conditions. 
obtaining in this industry; 

Whereas’ special international regulations, 
which might consist of one or more Draft Con- 
ventions, should be contemplated for this in- 
dustry ; 

The Conference requests the Governing Body 
of the International Labour Office: 


(a) to summon in 1938 or 1939 one or more 
preparatory technical tripartite meetings 
with a view to studying the bases of in- 
ternational regulations on the reduction 
of hours of work in transport, including 
the handling of goods in transit, at docks, 
quays, wharves, warehouses, airports, 
etc.; 

(b) to enter on the agenda of the Conference 
the question of the reduction of hours of 
work in transport as soon as it shall have 
received the results of the work of the 
preparatory technical tripartite meet- 
ings. 


OF THE CONFERENCE 


down in Section II (Article 4/1) of the Con- 
stitution of the International Labour Organiza- 
tion, and more particularly with point 8 of 
Article 41, which states that the standard 
set by law in each country with respect to 
the conditions of labour should have due regard 
to the equitable economic treatment of all 
workers lawfully resident therein; 

Invites all Members of the Internationa] 
Labour Organization to apply the principle of 
equality of treatment to all workers resident in 
their territory, and to renounce all measures 
of exception which might in particular estab- 
lish discrimination against workers belonging 
to certain races or confessions with regard to 
their admission to public or private posts. 
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(Moved by Mr. Jouhauz, Workers, France). 
Forestry Workers 


Whereas forestry plays a prominent, not to 
say decisive, part in the general economy of 
a large number of countries and areas through- 
out the world; 

Whereas the increasing importance of wood 
as an industrial raw material for meeting 
vital human demands is steadily making the 
part played by forestry more evident; 

hereas the millions of forestry workers, 
who in the timber-producing countries proper 
form a class of workers with special charac- 
ters of its own, should not be deprived of 
their fair share of social and cultural progress; 

Whereas the remoteness of the work places, 
the influence of the weather, and the high 
risk of accident mean special hardships and 
dangers for this class of workers in carrying 
on their occupation, hardships and dangers 
which nevertheless can be much alleviated by 
systematic action; 


The Conference requests the Governing Body 
to consider the desirability: 

Of instructing the International Labour Office 
at the earliest possible date to organize a 
world-wide enquiry into the standard of living 
and conditions of employment of the workers 
engaged in the production of timber as a raw 
material; 

Of taking steps which may lead to an im- 
provement in the situation of forestry work- 
ers, if possible in the form of Conventions 
and Recommendations, especially in regard to 
the questions of housing, the accommodation 
and maintenance given at the workplace, general 
hygiene, occupational diseases, accident preven- 
tion, and the truck system, and also in regard 
to general questions of wages and hours of 
work; 

Of setting up a permanent joint committee 
on questions concerning forestry workers, which 
should consist of representatives of the three 
groups of the Governing Body, together with 
representatives of the international bodies con- 
cerned and other experts, and should act in an 
advisory capacity when the International Labour 
Organization treats any of these questions. 
(Moved by Mr. Gunnar Andersson, Workers, 
Sweden). 

Fizing of Maximum Weight of Loads to be 
Transported by Workers 

The Twenty-fourth Session of the Interna- 
tional Labour Conference: 

Considering that it is still the practice in 
certain countries to require men to carry on 
their backs sacks or other packages so heavy 
as to require an effort exceeding human strength 
or likely to injure the health of the workers; 

Considering that some of such sacks and 
packages are sent all over the world and that 


Eighty-fourth Session of Governing 


The eighty-fourth session of the Governing 
Body of the International Labour Office met 
at Geneva on May 31 under the chairmanship 
of Mr. Leggett (Great Britain). This session 
was attended for Canada by Mr. Gerald H. 
Brown, Assistant Deputy Minister of Labour; 
Mr. H. Hume Wrong, Permanent delegate of 
Canada to the League of Nations; and Mr. 
P. KE. Renaud. 


consequently the fixing of their maximum 
weight is a matter of international interest; 

Requests the Governing Body of the Inter- 
national Labour Office to consider the desir- 
ability of placing on the agenda of an early 
session of the Conference the question of the 
fixing of the maximum weight of loads, packages 
and sacks to be transported by workers. (Moved 
by Mr. Dominguez Aspiazo, Workers, Cuba). 
Dismissal Allowances 


Considering that the question of the in- 
demnities due to workers in case of dismissal 
has given rise to considerable difficulties in 
certain countries; 


The Conference requests the Governing Body 
to consider the desirability of instructing the 
International Labour Office to make a special 
study of this question with a view to placing 
it on the agenda of an early session of the 


International Labour Conference. (Moved by 
Mr. Alamo Ybarra, Government, Venezuela). 
Regional Conference of American 
States Members 

The Conference, 

Profoundly impressed by the report laid 


before it by decision of the Governing Body 
of 3lst May, 1938, concerning the remarkable 
results which followed the works of the first 
Conference of American States which are Mem- 
bers of the International Labour Organization, 
held at Santiago (Chile) in January, 1936; 

Considering that the Conference of Santiago, 
having observed that its meeting had greatly 
helped to increase the effectiveness of the full 
and sincere collaboration of the American States 
in the work of the Organization, had expressed 
the hope that the Governing Body would con- 
sider the possibility of convening, in the future, 
whenever circumstances make such a step appear 
desirable, periodical conferences of a similar 
nature; 


Considering that the happy development of 
the general and regional activities of the 
Office and the recent progress made in its rela- 
tions and technical collaboration with the extra- 
European countries make the convening of a 
second Regional Conference of the same nature 
extremely desirable: 


Invites the Governing Body of the Interna- 
tional Labour Office to examine the possibility 
of taking the necessary measures to convene, in 
1939, a second Regional Conference of the 
American States which are Members of the 
International Labour Organization. (Submitted 
jointly by a number of delegates of the United 
States, Argentina, Brazil, British Empire, Can- 
ada, Chile, Colombia, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, 
Ecuador, Finland, Hungary, India, Ireland, 
Lusemburg, Mexico, Norway, New Zealand, 
Netherlands, Panama, Peru, Spain, Sweden, 
Switzerland, Uruguay and Venezuela.) 


Body of International Labour Office 


The Governing Body considered the report 
of the Preparatory Technical Meeting on the 
coal mining industry which was held at 
Geneva from May 2-10. This meeting had 
adopted a resolution which the Governing 
Body decided to transmit to the International 
Labour Conference. The resolution expressed 
the opinion “that it would be desirable to 
provide for the placing of the question of the 
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reduction of hours of work in coal mines 
on the agenda of the 1939 session of the 
International Labour Conference as a separate 
item and with a view to final discussion.” 

The Governing Body decided by 20 votes 
to 6 to publish the records of the Session of 
the Advisory Committee on Management, 
held on May 2 and 3, which studied the prac- 
tical measures to be taken to alleviate the 
immediate social consequences of certain forms 
of rationalization on undertakings, and of the 
rapid and intensive mechanization of pro- 
duction. It also discussed the use of office 
machinery and its influence on conditions of 
work for staff. (The meeting of this committee 
was under the chairmanship of Mr. Hume 
Wrong). 

The Governing Body considered a Report 
prepared by the Office on the measures taken 
to give effect to the resolutions adopted by 
the Conference held at Santiago, Chile, in 
January, 1936. This Report gave an account 
of the useful work accomplished in consequence 
of this firsts “Labour Conference of the 


American States which are Members of the 
International Labour Organization,” and sug- 
gested that the time had perhaps come to 
consider the possibility of convening, whenever 
circumstances may make it desirable, periodical 
Conferences similar to that at Santiago. It 
will be for the Governing Body of the Office 
to take the necessary decisions on the matter. 
At a private sitting the Governing Body 
considered the question of the resignation of 
the Director of the International Labour Office, 
and adopted the following Resolution: 
“The Governing Body decides to accept, 
with much regret, the resignation of the 
Director, and desires to place on record its 
sincere gratitude to him and its high appre- 
ciation of the very great services which he 
has rendered to the International Labour 
Organization since its inception.” 


Subsequently the Governing Body at a 
special meeting elected Mr. J. G. Winant as 
director and Mr. Edward Phelan as deputy 
director (see this issue on page 722). 


Employer-Employee Co-operation 


“Incentives and Contentment” is the title 
of a book written by Patricia Hall, BSc., and 
H. W. Locke, M.A., and published recently 
by Pitman and Sons. 

The book is based on a study made in a 
British cocoa factory and contains a foreword 
by \B. Seebohm Rowntree. The book is 
divided into six chapters entitled: The Back- 
ground of the Inquiry; Nature and Methods 
of the Enquiry; Satisfaction and Discontent in 
Workrooms; Motives and Incentives to Work; 
The Difficult Worker. 

The general conclusions reached as a result 
of the study are given as follows:— 

1. Cordial co-operation between workers and 
the management is an important factor in the 
success of every business. It can be fostered 
by making a closer study than is usually made 
of the conditions which encourage or dis- 
courage it. These will vary from one factory 
to another. 

2. The workers must feel that a policy of 
co-operation will benefit them. There must 
be no justification for their thinking that the 
question is being investigated merely to benefit 
shareholders. 

3. A number of factors influence the degree 
of satisfaction likely to be experienced, fore- 
most of which is the suitability of the worker 
for his job. This is usually decided by a waste- 
ful system of trying an employee on a variety 
of jobs until he finds one he can do best. In 
place of this, the more scientific method of 
vocational selection is to be recommended. 

4. Despite initial selection of this kind, other 
factors will come into operation to disturb the 


workers’ satisfaction, and constant attention 
is needed to such matters as the system of 
remuneration and the earnings received; the 
security of employment; the health of the 
workers, and the opportunities afforded them 
for promotion. 


5. Machinery should be set up for discover- 
ing grievances as soon as they arise, and they 
should always be dealt with promptly. 


6. Ways should be devised for dealing 
sympathetically with “difficult” workers, suffer- 
ing from some psychological maladjustment. 
Most of these lack an absorbing interest in 
either life or work. 

7. In the appointment of managers and fore- 
men it is essential to select men who have the- 
power of leadership and who can_ enter 
sympathetically into the workers’ point of view. 
In this connection it is important to remember 
that the life of the worker outside the factory is 
an important factor in his industrial efficiency. 
The troubles and joys of home life cannot be 
dropped at the factory gate on arriving in the 
morning, nor can factory difficulties be put 
aside when the worker leaves at night. An un- 
satisfactory home life will reduce efficiency and 
may even bring about complete unfitness for 
industry. 

8. It is important to give foremen full oppor- 
tunities to understand the Company’s policy, 
especially as it affects industrial relations. 


9. In every factory there are employees of 
the “born leader” type. It is desirable to con- 
sider whether these cannot be given some legiti- 
mate channel for their abilities. A system of 
advertising all jobs which carry promotion in 
rank has been found efficacious at the Cocoa 
Works. Where trade unions are recognized, 
men of this type often find scope as duly 
elected shop stewards. 
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NOTES ON CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST 
Monthly Summary 


NG ee employment in Canada at 
the beginning of July showed further 
improvement, according to the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, which tabulated returns 
from 10,791 firms (each employing a minimum 
of 15 persons) in all industries except agri- 
culture, fishing, hunting and highly specialized 
business. The staffs of these firms aggregated 
1,086,773 workers, or 14,650 more than they 
employed at June 1. The index (based upon 
the average for the calendar year 1926 as 
100), stood at 113-5, compared with 111-9 in 
the preceding month, and 119-1 at July 1 of 
last year, when a larger advance had taken 
place. At the same diate in preceding years, 
the index was as follows: 1936, 104-6; 1935, 
99-5; 1934, 101-0; 19338, 84-5; 1932, 88-7; 
1931, 103-8; 1930, 118-9; 1929, 124-7; 1928, 
117-7 and 1927, 109-7. The increase at July 
1, 1938, was not equal to the average gain 
between June and July in the experience of 
the last seventeen years. 


Unemployment in Trade Unions—Reports 
were forwarded to the Department of Labour 
at the beginning of July by 1,876 local trade 
unions embracing a membership of 221,003 
persons, 29,941 of whom, or a percentage of 
13-5, were out of work in contrast with a 
percentage of 13-2 at the beginning of June 
and with 10:4 per cent at the beginning of 
July, 1937. 

Employment Office Reports—Reports re- 
ceived by the Department of Labour from the 
offices of the Employment Service of Canada 
indicated a gain in the volume of business 
transacted in June, 1938, over that of the 
previous month, but a decline from June of last 
year, these computations being based on the 
average daily placements effected during the 
periods under review. All groups, except 
logging and services, showed gains over May, 
while the only division to show an increase of 
any size over June, 1937, was transportation. 
Vacancies in June, 1938, numbered 33,485, 
applications, 58,975 and placements in regular 
and casual employment, 31,828. 

Prices—In retail prices the cost per week 
of a family budget of staple foods, fuel and 
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lighting, and rent was $17.45 at the beginning 
of July as compared with $17.48 for June; 
$17.24 for July, 1937; $16.51 for July, 1936; 
$15.41 for June, 1933 (the low point in recent 
years); and $21.26 for June, 1930. In whole- 
sale prices the weekly index number calculated 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics and 
based upon prices in 1926 as 100 declined 
gradually week by week during July due in 
large part to lower prices for grains and pig 
iron. For the week ended July 29 the index 
number was 78 as compared with 79-9 for the 
week ended July 1. On a monthly basis the in- 
dex number was 80:1 for June; 87:5 for July, 
1937; 74-4 for July, 19386; 63-5 for February, 
1933 (the low point in recent years); and 97-2 
for July, 1929. 


Business Statistics—The latest information 
available reflecting industrial conditions in 
Canada is given in the table on page 862. 
The index of the physical volume of business 
was about 2 per cent lower in June than in the 
previous month and 14 per cent lower than in 
June, 1937. Of the principal groups used in 
the construction of this index number and after 
corrections for seasonal variation mineral 
production was substantially lower than in 
the previous month, exports of copper, nickel, 
zinc and asbestos showing appreciable declines. 
The manufacturing group was slightly lower 
also, production of foodstuffs, tobacco and 
textiles being in smaller volume than in May 
while forest products, iron and steel indicated 
improvement. Other principal groups to show 
decline in the same comparison were electric 
power output, carloadings, and imports. Con- 
struction and trade employment were higher. 
All of the above mentioned principal groups 
were lower in June, 1938, than in June, 1937. 
Information available for July shows improve- 
ment as compared with June in employment, 
the number of cars loaded and in the value of 
contracts awarded. All were lower than in 
July, 1937. 

Strikes and Lockouts—The number of 
strikes and lockouts during July was 15, in- 
volving 1,423 workers with a time loss of 
10,485 man working days, as compared with 
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MONTHLY STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA* 
(Official statistics except where noted) 
1938 1937 
July June May July June May 
Trade, external aggregate...... FOS MN Cone itis et cae 137, 254,532} 139,914,284) 172,138,336; 190,966,327] 182,311,289 
Imports, merchandise for 
CONSUIMPUON Gacy has ose, aie, Pb aoa eee 58,946,698 67,123,037 71,995,940 75,668, 684 76, 707,454 
Exports, Canadian produce... $ |.............. 66, 661,943 67,769,500 99,157,775} 118,918,104; 103,524,553 
Customsiduty: collected enw sariiSatl eck ie cn einee 7,828,826 8,519,770 8,505, 885 8,736,170 9,361,519 
Bank debits to individual 
ACCOUNTS LA Meee Fe Mele aes AMOR he de Steaetele eee 2,730,577,687| 2,461,867,389] 2,720, 737,779] 2,891,916,624) 2,768, 765,081 
Bank notes in circulation....... Cd re ee 3 ON 103 , 925, 690 97,298,721 113,363,675} 112,992,378 110,177,504 
Bank deposits, savings......... Slais cae eee 1,620,819,977) 1,625,497,864) 1,572,154,385| 1,569,815,485| 1,573,466, 165 
Bank loans, commercial, etc... $ |.........e000- 785,974,554) 769,128,651] 734,888,808) 728,290,407} 727,880,132 
Security prices, index numbers— 
Common: stockst..5 ties Ce ie @ wl eerie 100-0 99-7 133-0 129-4 1322 
PrelerveEa StOCks......« snes. sorer tm atline deere kates 81-8 80-1 99-4 99-3 100-2 
(1) Index of interest rates......5....2|....2.006- 005 65:3 65-3 73:1 72-9 74-9 
2) Prices, wholesale, index number. 178-0 80-1 80:3 87-5 84-6 85-2 
2) Prices, retail, family budget $ 17-45 17-43 17-36 17-24 17-20 17-28 
Index, retail sales, unadjusted.......]............-- 81-5 77-7 74-2 82-4 83-7 
(8) Index, retail sales, adjusted......].............- 80-3 76-2 80-4 81:5 78-9 
(2) Employment, index number, 
(employers’ pay-roll figures).... 113-5 111-9 107-4 119-1 114-3 106-3 
(2) (4) Unemployment, percent- 
age (trade union members)..... 13-5 13-2 13i- 10-4 9-5 11-1 
Railway— 
(5) Car loadings, revenue 
Frere hts eh Meee eee cee cars 174,687 171,185 175,782 200, 837 194,594 192,535 
Canadian National Rail- 
Ways, gross earnings....... $ 14,176,717 13, 702, 244 13,909,678 16, 662,985 16,091,901 16,870, 826 
Operating expenses......... Sw! allecatciein extol areata tcl ia Eee rere iene es 12,465,773 12,429,103 13, 420, 809 12,900, 247 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 
PTOSS Cannings... ........... Sa lepers aie Rok Be 10, 144,944 10,562,621 12,041,525 11,418,963 11,834,197 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 
operating expenses, alllines $ |.............. 9, 633, 5385 10, 140, 502 10, 946,067 10, 223,852 10,259,978 
Steam railways, freight in 

formmiles, ab, OS Pl. Oe Ae eee Gel ae ee eae 2,059,060,970) 1,919,260,174| 1,832,237,278] 2,413,309,378 
Building permits.............. Sy sl ele. caiiiad «ah 6,560,419 6,576, 296 5,529,000 6,005,958 5,416, 299 
(7) Contracts awarded......... $ 21,158,200 20,928,100 18,590, 000 21,485,000 30,369, 600 24,171,000 
Mineral Production— 

IOUT ON EL oer kteele. caer tons 51, 238 64,375 71,602 79,736 78,278 78,147 
Steel ingots and castings...... tons (2) 86,500 109,401 114, 859 122,968 118,744 120, 843 
Ferro-alloyes iu. 6. Pee ees tons 4,1 4,068 6,441 6, 285 2,635 6,201 
OTM NG Rote: CMe iiiar Maal a LDS ieatatae eon 37,934, 740 32,408, 798 31,321, 744 33, 276,801 34, 183,050 
ZAC. A UD a SERIAL | diac Tbs: Sea Bee Oe. 31,549, 136 35, 163,472 36, 298, 712 35,165,425 30,992,408 
Gopperae': Pe see bre bide aoe Tvs ath pieces sues Mae 48,489,958 48,429,331 41,710,830 42,549, 292 41,561,784 
IN Creoles aur ede siokak uvaraee lata, oak LSS faye ene teh ays Maks 16,327, 169 18, 620, 908 15,792,349 20,959, 736 18,462,389 
OLA, AAAI, Sacha ais bel eee GUNCESILAs vac oe Sao 390, 693 381,089 347,474 344,895 340, 125 
Oilers. ae ech a eit. ale OUNCES Wey. Le Meee: 6 2,821,218 1,571, 437 2,767,983 2,379,448 1,352,580 
One Muir yaienwte ate aharaeonets CONS |i vice a8 aero 923,113 1,017,337 1,136,651 1,067, 684 1,077,669 
Crude petroleum imports....... Pals Ayes «hens 137,600,000} 183,040,000) 164,720,000} 156,150,000} 182,740,000 
RubbersAmpontsswesdee isaac eure = Lose Ree Leaed 7,264,000 5,701, 000 4,359,000 8,489,000 9,379,000 
Cotton, raw, imports........... LBS: oven weer 9,546, 000 11,860,000 12,324,000 13,342,000 15,329,000 
Wool, raw, imports............. Ibseias see... oak 916,000 1,839, 000 1,401,000 4,571,000 2,102,000 
Timber scaled in British Colum- 

RS A hay ie, IG Nab aerate tenon ee tral cos aie fas aerec eike 286,181,871] 309,576,821] 362,268,902} 314,736,968 
Flour production.............. bbls ish. Sew 969, 207 977,740 1,087,000 1,001,000 900, 000 
(8) Sugar, manufactured......... Ibs. 86, 226, 450 94,408,309 95,504,010 67,278,417 65,774,505 87,559,375 - 
Foot wear production......... Pails enc tene ec 1,174,770 1,923,773 2,056, 000 2, 226,062 2,239,211 
Output of central electric stations 

daily average.............. Ae So Iles cere ee RS 65,772,000 67,159, 000 70,582,000 75,178,000 74, 231,000 
Bales Of WSUranee. To eave <4 CLO) Leccpee ss as eaine 35, 120,000 29 , 902,000 32,043, 000 37,316,000 31,559, 000 
Newsprint production........... CONSID AS. 201, 690 207, 680 314,530 310,870 309, 230 
Automobiles, passenger, production.].............. 11,014 13,641 1235138 17,919 17,980 
(8) Index of Physical Volume of 

BUSINESS CY LIN WES. ELST RROD, aR ae tec kcdeeantchees 108-3 110-7 126-5 126-0 122-0 
INDUSTRIAL, PRODUCTION wise siein em -aabooainis smep eso ¥e 109-2 112-5 130-9 130-6 126-1 

BLINOral PrOGUCUION ,: e.1c0 tres «pute stag veh hehe se pe 176-6 199-4 215:3 201-3 191-4 

Manufacturing SOE SERS, BOAT AA 103-3 104-7 127-2 125-1 122-3 

CONStNUChION, ... 220.0,0i0-2:0inie sasnime io oh Se winlthn Bolter ois 50-2 49-4 48-4 63-3 55-8 

IBIECErie DOWEL! a. cece ce Cece so Lae coe riacene 209-8 210-2 233-7 239-8 232-3 
DISTRIBUTION. 3 LGTAS S ANT I 105-5 105-5 113-6 112-5 110-4 

‘prade.ermploymenk. (5. utichae + nfm nidy - sab seas 133-4 132-8 133-8 133-5 132-8 

Carloadings! wee. scien ce cen eee an eran oe 68-7 71-8 85-8 78-5 78-9 

Tmports sess. Melts sn eile e Seta dee ete ane ante 79-8 81-7 97-5 99-6 90-0 

DEIXOT DS acca, cass sshevs, ous obo lasts reese oinvenail Smite ee Se, 96-9 86-4 108-1 121:3 108-8 





*Most of the figures in this table with an analysis are included in the Monthly Review of Business Statistics issued by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, price $1.00 per year. 

{For the week ended July 29, 1938. 

(1) Calculated from yields of Ontario bonds. (2) For group figures see articles elsewhere in this issue. 

(3) Adjusted for number of business days and seasonal variations. (4) Figures for end of previous month. 

(°) Figures for four weeks ending July 30, 1938, and corresponding previous periods. 

(*) Sugar production given in periods of four weeks ending July 16, June 18 and May 21, 1938; July 17, June 19 and May 22, 


1937. 
(7) MacLean’s Building Review. 
(®) Preliminary. 


(8) Index numbers ar ¢adiusted when necessary for seasonal variation. 
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19 disputes involving 2,366 workers and time 
loss of 12,216 days during June. The prin- 
cipal disputes during July involved lime plant 
workers at Blubber Bay, B.C., and restaurant 
employees at Toronto, Ont., carried over from 
June, and hat factory workers at Guelph, Ont. 
In June most of the time loss was due to the 
strike of lime plant workers at Blubber Bay 
and to strikes of sawmill workers at Fort 
Francis, Ont., and hosiery workers at Hamil- 
ton, Ont. In July, 1937, the important 
disputes involved cotton factory workers at 
Cornwall, Ont., woollen mill workers at 
Peterborough, Ont. and gold miners at Wells, 
B.C. The total number of disputes in July, 
1937, was 41 involving 7,083 workers with time 
loss of 67,587 days. Of the 15 disputes recorded 
in July, 1938, eleven were terminated, five 
resulting in favour of the workers, one in 
favour of the employer, with compromise 
settlements in four cases and one indefinite. 
Four disputes involving 240 workers were re- 
corded as unterminated at the end of July. 
These figures do not include those strikes and 
lockouts in which employment conditions were 
no longer affected but which had not been 
called off or definitely declared terminated by 
the unions involved. 


During the month, there 


Industrial was received in the Depart- 
Disputes ment the report of the 
Investigation Board of Conciliation and 
Act Investigation in connection 


with the dispute between 
coal operators in the Drumheller district and 
their employees. This report is given else- 
where in this issue, commencing on page 871. 
Other proceedings under the Act are sum- 
marized on page 869. 


The Minister of Labour, 


Dominion- Hon. Norman Mcl. Rogers, 
Provincial issued the following press 
youth training release in regard to youth 
agreements training agreements for the 


fiscal year 1938-39. 


“Agreements under which youth training 
projects will be carried on in all the provinces 
of Canada during the present fiscal year, have 
been approved by the Dominion Government. 

“This year an increased appropriation by 
the Federal Parliament will permit an appre- 
ciable broadening of the Youth Training 
Program. Assuming that the entire estimate 
is taken up, nearly $3,000,000 will be spent on 
projects for youth training. Last year, the 
sum available was approximately a million 
dollars less. It is anticipated that the in- 
creased amount available, coupled with the 
experience gained last year, will enable the 
pDlan to vroceed on a larger and more com- 


prehensive scale. The Dominion Government 
is anxious that training projects should go 
forward as rapidly as possible. 

“These agreements provide for continuation 
of the valuable work carried on last year 
whereby more than 50,000 unemployed, young 
Canadian men and women received beneficial 
training. Again this year, Dominion and pro- 
vinces will co-operate on a dollar-for-dollar 
basis in a wide variety of training projects. 
These projects are submitted by the provinces, 
naturally in the best position to determine 
the kind of undertakings which will meet 
their peculiar needs. 

“The Dominion Government hopes that 
during the present year there will be a con- 
tinuation and extension of the valuable work, 
commenced with last year’s program, of train- 
ing apprentices and learners for skilled and 
semi-skilled industrial occupations in co-opera- 
tion with employers and organized labour. 


“Last year’s experience has indicated clearly 
the importance of emphasizing certain points 
in connection with youth training. Obviously, 
the purpose of the training is to fit young 
Canadians, men and women, for employment. 
But the agreements go farther. Not only do 
they provide training for employment, but 
they also make provision for placement 
officers whose function will be to endeavour 
to place those who have been trained. It 
is the intention of the Dominion Government 
this year to emphasize the importance of this 
placement work. Its importance is fully 
recognized and everything possible will be 
done to make it effective. 

“The need for co-operation if youth training 
is to achieve the full measure of success: 
hoped for, cannot be over-emphasized. Co- 
operation of the Dominion and provinces has 
produced a workable, beneficial program 


which is training thousands of young Canadians. 


If Canadian industry and Canadian agriculture 
will do its utmost to co-operate by absorbing 
into useful employment as many as possible of 
these trained young men and women, a long 
step toward solving unemployment will have 
been taken. The Dominion and provinces 
are bending every effort to the conservation 
and training of what is Canada’s greatest asset, 
her youth. Success of this effort will require 
a continuation and extension of the co- 
operation so generously extended last year by 
organizations and individuals across Canada.” 


Early figures from the 


Statistics of Department’s national 


Material Aid registration for June, 1938, 
Recipients reveal a continuing reduc- 
for June tion in numbers on unem- 


ployment aid compared to 
the same month a year before. 
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Registration figures issued on August 12 by 
Hon. Norman MchL. Rogers, Minister of 
Labour, showed that 139,000 fully employable 
persons were receiving non-agricultural material 
aid in June, 1938. This was a decrease of over 
23 per cent from June, 1937, when the number 
was 181,689. In comparison with the total 
for May, 1938, a decrease of 9-7 per cent was 
indicated. Seventy-two per cent of the total 
of fully employable persons on aid were 
reported from the 51 cities of over 10,000 
population distributing aid. 

When totals of all those in receipt of non- 
agricultural material aid im June were com- 
pared with the corresponding month of 1937, 
a decrease of nearly 18 per cent was shown. 
The total number (including totally unem- 
ployable, partially employable and_ fully 
employable, together with all dependents of 
family heads) was estimated to be 524,000 in 
June, 1938. This was a decrease of 9 per cent 
from May, 1938. 

A total of 82,000 farmers (resident farm 
operators), who, together with their dependents, 
accounted for a farm population of 368,000 
across the country, was reported as receiving 
agricultural material aid for subsistence. This 
figure was a decrease of 3-3 per cent from 
May, 1938, but an increase of over 39 per cent 
over June, 1937. Of this Dominion total, 
321,000 were in the Province of Saskatchewan, 
still reflecting the effects of the drought situa- 
tion in 1987. While the Saskatchewan total 
showed a drop of 2:3 per cent from the 
previous month, it still showed an increase of 
nearly 86-7 per cent from June, 1937. 

The grand total of all classes of persons on 
material and agricultural aid in June this year 
was 892,000 (preliminary figure), a decrease of 
6-7 per cent from May and a decrease of 1 
per cent from June of the year before, although 
as stated, persons on agricultural aid included 
in this grand total had increased by over 39 
per cent in the year. The drop of 6-7 per 
cent in the grand total from May to June was 
thus about the same relatively as the decrease 
from April to May, when the figures declined 
by 6:6 per cent. 


The Canadian Institute of 
Economics and Politics was 
holding its seventh annual 
conference at Geneva park, 
Lake Couchiching, August 
6-19, as this issue of the 
Lasour GAZETTE was in pro- 
cess of publication. Featuring a compre- 
hensive program were sections entitled “Con- 
trasts and Cleavages” and “Dominion-Pro- 
vincial Relations” under which problems 
affecting unity were discussed. 


Conference of 
Canadian 
Institute of 
Economics and 
Politics 


The subject of “Labour and Unionization” 
was also prominent on the agenda in a three- 
day discussion from August 12-15. Under this 
heading were listed the following sections: 

(a) History and development of trade union 

organizations. 

(b) Status and legal rights of Trade Unions 
in Canada (consideration of the right to 
organize, etc.) 

(c) Present forms of trade union organiza- 
tion: A. F. of L., National Unions, 
Catholic Unions, C.I.O. 

(d) Attitude of Employers to trade union 
organization. 

(e) Relations of Government to trade unions 
and labour questions. 

(f) What can we learn from British and 
American experience? 

Two other major parts in the discussion 
program were the “Rehabilitation of Agri- 
culture” and an “Analysis of International 
Events.” 

In a later issue it is the intention to give 
a more extended review of the proceedings of 
the conference, particularly those sessions 
dealing with labour. 


A summary of the report 


Legislationon oof the Committee on 
holidays with Holidays with Pay in 
pay in Great Great Britain (appointed 


under the chairmanship of 
Lord Amulree) was given 
in the Lasour Gazerre for June, page 653. 
The report was followed by the introduction 
of legislation which broadly incorporated the 
committee’s recommendations. The Bill, 
which was given third reading on July 22, is 
in the category of “enabling” legislation, and 
according to a press interpretation, “it author- 
izes but does not compel.” The British 
Ministry of Labour Gazette in noting the 
second reading of the Bill observes that it is 
“to enable certain wage regulating authorities 
to require the provision of holidays with pay, 
and to enable the Minister of Labour to 
assist the administration of voluntary schemes 
for securing holidays with pay. 

“Following upon the recommendations in 
the Report of Lord Amulree’s Committee on 
Holidays with Pay, the Bill proposes to 
empower Trade Boards, Agricultural Wages 
Committees both in England and Wales and in 
Scotland, and the Road Haulage Central 
Wages Board which is to be set up when the 
Road Haulage Wages Bill becomes law, to 
direct that any workers whose wages they 
regulate shall be granted holidays, and’ requires 
those Authorities to provide that the workers 
shall receive pay for any period of holiday 
granted under their direction. 

“The Bill also enables the Minister of 
Labour to assist the administration of volun- 
tary schemes for securing holidays with pay 
in an industry or branch of an industry. For 


Britain 
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this purpose he may issue, on behalf of 
employers, sums by way of holiday payments, 
subject to repayment of the sums issued and 
the expenses incurred by the Minister which 
are attributable to the schemes.” 

Its primary object is stated to be for the 
purpose of authorizing trade boards and 
agricultural wage committees to provide for 
paid vacations when fixing rates of wages. At 
present the power of such boards and com- 
mittees is limited to determining wages for 
the time worked and related matters, but they 
have no power to fix or determine holiday 
remuneration. 

It is understood that the present measure is 
only a beginning. There is to be a period of 
two or three years to permit industry to 
adjust itself. Then, in the 1940-1941 session, 
it is indicated, there will be legislation making 
provision for holidays with pay throughout 
industry and agriculture. 

This year, it is estimated, 8,000,000 British 
workers will receive holidays with pay. This 
is 42 per cent of the working population. 


The British Ministry of 
Labour Gazette for July 
contains a statistical article 
on profit-sharing and co- 
partnership in Great Britain 
in 1937 from which the fol- 
lowing information has been extracted. 

According to the latest available informa- 
tion, the total number of undertakings in 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland practising 
profit-sharing at the end of 1937 was 410. 
Five firms had each two separate schemes in 
operation, so that the total number of schemes 
was 415, as compared with 426 at the end of 
1936. About 429,000 workpeople were em- 
ployed in the 410 businesses concerned, of 
whom about 264,000 were entitled to partici- 
pate in the benefits of the schemes. 


At the end of 1937 the total number of 
schemes known to be in operation was only 
about four-fifths of the number at the end of 
1928, although the total number of partici- 
pating employees was approximately the same 
at these two dates. The figures given include 
schemes in co-operative societies as well as 
those in other businesses. 

In schemes, other than those in the co- 
operative group, there were 261 firms with 
profit-sharing or co-partnership schemes at the 
end of 1937. Five of these firms had each two 
separate schemes, so that the number of 
schemes in operation was 266, as compared 
with 271 at the end of 1936. 

According to the statistical classification 
profit-sharing has been tried in a wide variety 
of industries; in nearly every industry, how- 


Co-partnership 
and profit- 
sharing in 
Great Britain 


ever, the number of schemes known to have 
been started is very small in comparison with 
the total number of firms engaged in the 
industry; and, in all industries taken together, 
nearly 60 per cent of the schemes started have 
come to an end. In the gas industry, however, 
which accounts for 60 of the 68 schemes in 
the gas, water and electricity supply group 
which were still operating at the end of 
1937, a considerable proportion of the prin- 
cipal company-owned undertakings have in- 
troduced schemes. Comparatively few of these 
schemes have been discontinued, and nine- 
teen have been in operation for more than 
twenty-five years. 


It may be noted that 177 of the schemes 
in operation at the end of 1937 are of post- 
war origin, but only 21 of these have been 
started since 1930. On the other hand, 19 of 
the existing schemes commenced before 1901, 
and 7 of these have been in operation for 
over 50 years. 

For all industries taken together, the num- 
ber of persons employed by firms with schemes 
in operation at the end of 1937 was approxi- 
mately 385,000, of whom about 223,000 were 
eligible to participate in the benefits con- 
ferred by the schemes. At the end of the 
previous year (when there were 265 firms 
operating 271 schemes), the number of em- 
ployees entitled to participate in the schemes 
then in operation was approximately 222,000 
out of a total of about 375,000 persons em- 
ployed. 

The substantial extent to which employees 
of the firms concerned did not come within 
the profit-sharing arrangements is in part due 
to the fact that participation in many schemes 
rests upon certain qualifications, such as the 
attainment of a certain age, or employment 
with the firm for a minimum number of 
years. To a much greater degree, however, 
it results from the fact that the figures given 
include a considerable number of schemes 
which admit employees to participation in 
the profits only if they are able and willing 
to deposit savings with the firm, or to pur- 
chase shares in the undertaking; under 
schemes other than those of this type, over 
80 per cent of the employees were entitled to 
participate. 

Profit-sharing schemes in co-operative socie- 
ties at the end of 1937 totalled 149, as com- 
pared with 155 at the end of 1936. The 
employees of the 149 societies in 1937 totalled 
nearly 44,000, over 41,000 of these being entitled 
to participate under the schemes. Many other 
societies are understood to pay to their em- 
ployees additional remuneration in the form 
of bonuses on output, commission on sales, 
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etc., but such arrangements are not regarded 
as coming within the scope of the Depart- 
ment’s statistics of profit-sharing. The co- 
operatives with schemes in force are classified 
as agricultural societies, industrial productive 
societies and retail distributive societies. 


The report and recom- 


Adoption of mendations on health and 


health and pensions insurance made by 
pensions Sir Walter S. Kinnear at the 
insurance in request of the Australian 
Australia government were reviewed 


in the Lasour GazettE for 
June, pages 606-7. Following the Kinnear 
report, a measure, based upon it, was intro- 
duced in the Commonwealth Parliament. After 
five weeks of debate, the Bill was adopted by 
both Houses of Parliament. 

According to press reports, the Prime Min- 
ister, Hon. Joseph Lyons, defended the scheme 
against attacks of Labour members, who main- 
tained the government should provide the 
money to operate the plan. Mr. Lyons con- 
tended Labour’s demands would make the 
scheme actuarily unsound and dependent on 
the condition of the treasury. 

The Premier also defended the plan against 
attacks of representatives of industry who 
objected to making their contribution to the 
tri-partite measure. He succeeded, however, 
in getting it through both Houses, although 
the vote on third reading in the House was 
33 to 28 when five members of the Country 
Party voted with Labour in opposition. 


The scheme is compulsory and applies to 
all persons in the Commonwealth over 14 
years of age and employed under a contract 
of service, except persons employed otherwise 
than in manual labour at more than £365 
($1,442) annually and certain other special 
classes to whom the scheme is unnecessary 
or unsuitable. 


It is estimated that approximately 1,850,000 
workers, earning less than £365 a year, will 
be insured against sickness and disablement 
as well as for receiving old age pensions. 
The cost to the government is reported at 
£1,000,000 annually for the first five years and 
thereafter by annual increases it will total 
£10,000,000 a year. 
non-contributing old age and invalidity pen- 
sions will gradually decline until benevolence 
has been replaced by compulsory, contribu- 
tory insurance. A more detailed review of 
this legislation will be given in a subsequent 
issue of the Lasour GaAzErTTe. 


Meantime the existing 
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In 1937 the Government 


Youth employ- of Western Australia ap- 


ment in pointed a commissioner to 
Western enquire into, and report 
Australia upon, the position regarding 


youth employment and. un- 
employment in the State. The enquiry was 
to include vocational training, apprenticeship, 
and the absorption of youth into primary and 
secondary industry. Included in a compre- 
hensive report were a number of outstanding 
recommendations as follows: 


Establishment of a state scheme of unem- 
ployment insurance with contributions from 
the government, employers and _ workers. 
(Complementary to this scheme there was ad- 
vocated a system of state control and labour 
exchanges with junior and adult branches.) 


Establishment of a Bureau of Economic 
Research to collect and disseminate informa- 
tion regarding the causes and extent of unem- 
ployment; to endeavour to improve the rela- 
tions of employers and workers, and to assist 
in improving the efficiency of existing, and 
to develop new enterprises. 

Co-operation with the Commonwealth and 
sister states in the formulation of a scheme 
for providing credit for new types of indus- 
tries, the fostering of which is recommended 
by the Bureau of Economic Research, acting 
in conjunction with the credit banks estab- 
lished for this purpose. 

In a section dealing with education, the 
measures advocated urged increased attention 
to elementary studies, increased vocational 
school facilities for industrial occupations and 
agriculture, and the continuance of technical 
instruction in the apprentice trades through- 
out the term of apprenticeship. The estab-— 
lishment of a vocational guidance bureau 
under a psychologist was also suggested 
together with a recommendation that an effort 
be made to reach an agreement with other 
States in Australia to raise the school leaving 
age to fifteen years. 

In regard to apprenticeship, there was a 
strong recommendation for the continuance 
of the system of indentured apprenticeship 
under the control of a central body, repre- 
senting government, educational authorities, 
employers and employees with the formulation 
of arrangements governing each trade—i.e., 
wages, ratio of apprentices, etc—left to a 
trade committee in each industry. 
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On’ Juneo its,” 1938." the 


United States United States Senate 


Senate Approves approved the ratification 
Ratification of of the following Draft 
International Conventions adopted by 
Labour the International Labour 
Conference Conference at its Twenty- 
Decisions first and ‘Twenty-second 
Sessions :— 


Officers’ Competency Certificates Conven- 
tion, 1936; 

Holidays with Pay (Sea) Convention, 1936; 

Shipowners’ Liability (Sick and Injured Sea- 
men) Convention, 1936; 

Hours of Work and Manning (Sea) Conven- 
tion, 1936; and 

Minimum Age (Sea) Convention (Revised), 
1936. 

On the same date the Senate decided to 
insert in the Record the Seamen’s Welfare in 
Ports Recommendation, 1936, with the sugges- 
tion that it should be referred to the 
Committee on Commerce for future reference. 

The Reduction of Hours of Work (Textiles) 
Convention, 1937, was submitted to the Senate 
by a Presidential Message ‘on June 9. The 
remaining Draft Conventions and Recom- 
mendations adopted by the Conference at its 
Twenty-third Session were submitted to the 
United States Congress by a further Presi- 
dential Message on June 9, 


With reference to the Public Works (Inter- 
national Co-operation) Recommendation, 1937, 
the Message pointed out that the United 
States Government had already indicated its 
readiness to co-operate in the work of an inter- 
national committee and that a representative 
of the Government would be appointed to 
attend its first sitting. The various branches of 
the Government would be prepared to com- 
municate annually to such a committee 
statistical and other information concerning 
public works already undertaken or planned. 


With reference to the Public Works (Na- 
tional Planning) Recommendation, 1937, the 
Message stated that the Government has 
already endorsed the principle of stabilizing 
public works and is endeavouring to put it 
into practice, and that the forms of the 
Recommendation embrace many proposals 
which the United States is already applying. 


According to Industrial and 


Survey of Labour Information of July 
World 4 published by the Interna- 
Unemployment tional Labour Office, sta- 
Situation tistics indicate an increase 


in industrial employment 
for the second quarter of 1938, and industrial 
unemployment has diminished as compared 
with the corresponding period a year ago. 
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Of the 22 countries for which statistics of 
employment are published, 18 show an increase 
and 4 show a decrease (Belgium, Great 
Britain, Luxemburg and the United States), 
the decrease being in most cases rather small. 
A slight increase in unemployment is re- 
ported in 9 countries (Belgium, Bulgaria, 
Canada, Denmark, France, Iceland, Norway, 
United Kingdom and the United States). It 
may be noted that in 3 countries, namely, 
Canada, France and Norway, employment and 
unemployment both show an increase; these 
seemingly inconsistent trends are due to the 
growth in the working population. 

Previous quarterly statistics issued by the 
International Labour Office dealing with the 
world employment and unemployment situa- 
tion have been reviewed in the lLasour 
GazeTTE (May 1988, page 477; February 1938, 
page 128, etc.). 

In presenting these statistics of employment 
and unemployment, the International Labour 
Office emphasizes the limitations of such 
figures and states that they do not afford any 
comparison of levels of unemployment or 
employment in the various countries as 
methods applied in compiling such statistics 
differ from one country to another, and the 
figures only serve as an indication of the 
trend of employment and unemployment in 
the countries concerned. 

Statistics based on unemployment insurance 
schemes indicate declines in unemployment 
over the corresponding period of 1937, ranging 
from 2-7 in the Netherlands to 0-6 in Czecho- 
slovakia, 1:4 in Switzerland. Increases in 
unemployment were registered in Belgium 1:6, 
Denmark 3-1, and the United Kingdom 2°7. 

Returns from trade unions show declines in 
unemployment of 1-7 in Australia, and 0-7 
in Sweden, while statistics from this source 
showed an increase in unemployment of 2:0 
in Canada and 6:8 in the United States 
when compared with the corresponding period 
of 1937. 


Indices of employment computed from sta- 
tistics obtained from the operation of social 
insurance schemes register improvement in 
employment conditions as follows: Czecho- 
slovakia, 4:1; Germany, 5:5; Hungary, 8:3; 
Latvia, 12-7; Netherlands, 2-9, and Yugo- 
slavia, 7-5. Statistics of employment obtained 
from this source showed declines of 6-4 in 
Belgium and 1-5 in Great Britain. 

Returns from selected establishments for 
the quarterly period reflected a general im- 
provement in most countries except the United 
States, where a decline in the index of em- 
ployment of 21:5 was recorded and in Luxem- 
burg where a decrease of 1-0 was registered. 
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The index of employment based on returns 
from selected establishments in Canada showed 
an improvement of 0:9 over the corresponding 
period of 1937. The improvement in other 
countries was indicated by increases as fol- 
lows: Australia, 7-0; Estonia, 5-0; Finland, 
4-4; France, 3:8; Italy, 10:0; Japan, 14-9; 


a 
Norway, 1:0; Poland, 7-1; South Africa, 4-8; 
Sweden, 4:3, and Switzerland, 2-7. 
Notre—More recent and detailed statistics 
dealing with the employment situation in 
Canada are given in the article (four sections) 
“Employment and Unemployment in Canada 
in June, 1938,” to be found elsewhere in this 
Issue. 





Mining in Alberta and British Columbia in 1937 


Alberta 


According to the Annual Report of the 
Mines Branch of the Alberta Department of 
Lands and Mines, the output of coal produced 
from the mine to the province during 1937 was 
5,551,682 tons with a valuation of $14,434,- 
969.75, being a decrease of 144,693 tons from 
the output of 1936. 

The disposition of coal during the year was 
as follows: 1,826,054 tons sold for consumption 
in the Province of Alberta; 1,855,892 tons sold 
for consumption in other Provinces of Canada; 
41,328 tons sold for consumption in the United 
States; 2,028,389 tons to railroad companies for 
locomotive use; 25,402 tons used making bri- 
quettes; 99,537 tons used making coke; 145,967 
tons used under colliery boilers; 6,022 tons 
used by colliery railroads; 48,501 tons put to 
stock; 35,797 tons put to waste. The above 
tonnages include coal lifted from stock and 
waste heaps, which is not included in the total 
output. 

There were 303 mines in operation during 
the year, of which 27 were opened, 16 re- 
opened, and 37 abandoned. In addition to the 
mines abandoned there were 10 mines tem- 
porarily closed, leaving 275 mines in operation 
as at December 31, 1937. 

Labour and Employment—During the year 
reviewed by the report, 484 persons were 
examined for certificates of competency as coal 
miners, of whom 425 were successful, making a 
total of 14,735 certificates issued to coal miners 
as at December 31, 1987. On December 31, 
1987, there were 9,356 men employed in the 
mines of the Province, being a decrease of 600 
men compared with the number at the end of 
1936. The average number of persons em- 
ployed below ground totalled 5,805 and the 
average number above ground, 2,031. 


Accidents—During the year there were 165 
accidents above and under ground, 143 of the 
total occurring under ground, and 22 above 
ground. The total number of fatal accidents 
during 1937 was 20 as compared with 11 in 
1936. There were also 72 “serious” accidents 
and 73 “slight” accidents during the year. It 


is shown in the report that 277,584 tons of 
coal were mined for each fatal accident. 

In 1937 the ratio of accidents per million 
tons of coal mined and per thousand men em- 
ployed was 29-72 tons and 21-06 tons respect- 
ively. “Haulage” was once again the greatest 
single factor in the cause of accidents, 40 
accidents being attributed to this cause, while 
“fall of rock” accounted for 39 accidents, out 
of the total of 165. During the year accident 
prevention activities were continued and as in 
other years analysis of mine air and tests of 
rock-dust for silica content were carried out, 
as well as tests of mine air with gas detectors. 

There were 26 prosecutions instituted under 
the Coal-mines Regulation Act, of which 1 
was an operator, 3 officials, 14 miners, 1 driver, 
3 machine runners, and 4 farmers, the latter 
four cases being withdrawn. 


British Columbia 


The annual report of the Minister of Mines, 
British Columbia, again records an appreciable 
increase in the value of mine production during 
the year 1937 in comparison with that of the 
previous year. The value of production in 
1937 was $74,475,902, an increase of $20,393,935 
over 1936. The report states that the increase 
is accounted for in the “ abnormally high base- 
metal prices prevailing throughout the greater 
part of the year.” 

The total number of shipping-mines also 
increased in 1937 from 168 to 185, and those 
shipping over 100 tons increased from 70 
to 113. 

Employment, Wages and Salaries—The 
report states that the number of men employed 
increased from 14,180 to 16,129, the greatest 
number employed in any year. Wages and 
salaries increased from $17,917,221 to 
$21,349,690, the greatest amount ever paid out 
in any year, the report states. Of the total 
number employed, 3,153 were in coal mines, 
5,421 were engaged in lode-mining, 1,168 were 
employed in concentrators, 3,027 in smelters, 
1,371 were engaged in placer-mining, 724 in 
quarries and pits, 327 in plants, and 938 were 
listed as being engaged in “ miscellaneous” 
employment in connection with mining. 
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RECENT PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 
INVESTIGATION ACT 


URING the month of July four applica- 

tions for the establishment of Boards of 
Conciliation and Investigation under the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act were 
received in the Department of Labour, as 
follows :— 

(1) From 300 employees of the Canadian 
National Railways on the Montreal Wharf 
being checkers, freight handlers, coopers, etc., 
members of the Brotherhood of Railway 
and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, 
Express and Station Employees. The cause 
of the dispute was stated to be the 
employees’ request for an increase of 12 
cents in the hourly wage rate. 

(2) From 350 employees of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company, at Montreal, 
being gang-foremen, checkers, electric fork 
lift truck operators, tractor operators, 
coopers, sealers, truckers and timekeepers, 
members of the Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express 
and Station Employees. The dispute relates 
to the request of the employees for an 
increase of 12 cents an hour in all hourly 
wage rates and a corresponding increase in 
monthly rates; an increase of five cents per 
hour in the differential for night work; and 
an increase of $20 per month in the pay of 
checkers employed during the closed season 
of navigation. 

(3) From employees of the Ottawa Electric 
Railway Company being members of Divi- 
sion No. 279, Amalgamated Association of 
Street, Electric Railway and Motor Coach 
Employees of America. The employees’ 
request for an increase in wages equivalent, 
or nearly equivalent, to the reduction in 
wage values in 1931, together with their 
request for certain changes in working 
conditions, is stated to be the cause of the 
dispute. Three hundred and eighty-one 
employees are directly affected. 

(4) From 45 employees of the Winnipeg 
Electric Company being foremen, trouble- 
men and linemen on emergency truck, sub- 
foreman, linemen journeymen and appren- 
tices, meter installers and helpers, meter 
repairers and helpers, and cable splicers, 
members of Locals 1037 and 435, Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Electrical Workers. 
The employees have been pressing for 
cancellation of all wage deductions, and have 
submitted to the company a_ proposed 
schedule which would leave 3 per cent of the 
present wage deductions in effect for the 
year May 1, 1938, to April 30, 1939, with 
complete restoration of wage rates for the 
next ensuing year. 


Boards Established 


Two Boards of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion were established by the Minister of 
Labour during July. 

The first board will deal with a dispute 
between the Diamond Truck Company Limited, 
Montreal, P.Q., and its truck drivers, ware- 
housemen, etc., members of the Automotive 
Transport Section of the Canadian Brother- 
hood of Railway Employees. Members of the 
board have been appointed as follows: on the 
nomination of the employer, Mr. N. Charbon- 
neau, of Montreal; and on the employees’ 
nomination, Mr. Clinton H. Dowd, of Ottawa. 
The application for a board in this matter was 
received during May (Lasour Gazerre, June, 
1938, page 608). 

The second board will deal with an applica- 
tion in relation to a dispute between the 
United Delivery Limited, Ottawa, Ont., and 
its truck drivers (Lasour Gazerts, June, 1938, 
page 608). Mr. Clinton H. Dowd, of Ottawa, 
has been appointed member thereof on the 
nomination of the employees concerned. 


Agreement Effected 


A settlement was reached on June 30 in the 
case of the dispute between the Canadian 
National Railways and its cartage service 
employees at Drummondville, St. Hyacinthe 
and Montreal, in Quebec, and Brantford, 
Guelph and London, in Ontario. An applica- 
tion for a Conciliation Board in this case had 
been received during May (Lasour Gazette, 
June, 1938, page 608). The dispute related to 
the request of the 250 employees concerned, 
members of the Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railway Employees, for an agreement respect- 
ing wages and working conditions. Officials 
of the Department conferred with the respec- 
tive parties to the dispute, and as a result of 
their mediation negotiations were entered into 
between the general manager of the company 
and a committee of the cartage service 
employees, an agreement being concluded 
effective July 1, 19388. Board procedure was 
accordingly rendered unnecessary. 


Wage Increase for Winnipeg Civic 
Employees 


During the winter months two Boards of 
Conciliation and Investigation dealt with 
disputes involving Winnipeg civic employees. 

One board, under the chairmanship of 
Honourable Mr. Justice A. K. Dysart, dealt 
with five applications received from the 
following groups of employees :— 

1. Water Works’ Operators Union. 
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2. Water Works’ (Diggers) Civic Employees 
Unit, One Big Union. 

3. The Linemen and Underground Mech- 
anical (Civic) Employees’ Unit, One Big 
Union. 

4. The Electrical and Mechanical Workers’ 
Unit of the Federation of Civic 
Employees. 

5. The Clerical Branch of the Federation of 
Civic Employees. 


In addition, disputes involving certain classes 
of civic employees not coming within the 
direct scope of the Industrial Disputes Invest- 
igation Act were referred to this Board at the 
request of the employees in question and with 
the consent of the civic authorities. These 
additional groups were as follows:— 

6. Parks Board employees. 

7. City Police Force. 


8. Various other classes of civic employees 
not coming within the direct scope of the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, 
this group overlapping with No. 5 referred 
to above. 


The report of the board, signed by the 
chairman and Mr. Marcus Hyman, the board 
member nominated by the employees, recom- 
mended that the wage rates of all classes of 
employees included in the reference, with the 
exception of the Police Force, should be 
increased 5 per cent, effective January 1, 1938. 
The city’s nominee on the board, Mr. Travers 
Sweatman, dissented from this recommenda- 
tion. The three members were unanimous in 
recommending a wage increase of 10 per cent, 
effective on the same date, for the employees 
of the Police Department. 


The second. board, under the chairmanship 
of Honourable E. A. McPherson, Chief Justice 
of the Court of King’s Bench of Manitoba, 
was constituted on the application of the 
employees of the Winnipeg Hydro system 
being members of the Winnipeg, Pointe du 
Bois and Slave Falls Units of the Union of 
Hydro Electrical Workers. The report of this 
board, signed by the chairman and Mr. E. 
Ingles, the member nominated by the em- 
ployees, recommended, restoration as from 
January 1, 1938, of the balance of the wage 
reduction made in 1933, leaving in effect 
only the first reduction of 10 per cent (repre- 
senting an increase in most cases of 74 per 
cent in existing wage rates). 


The recommendations of each board were 
accepted by the employees respectively con- 
cerned, with the proviso by some groups that 
the wage increase recommended be made 
retroactive to May 1, 1937. The City Council 
referred the matter to the Committee on 
Legislation and Reception, but owing to the 


difficult financial situation of the city the 
committee was unable to make a decision 
immediately. A sub-committee was _ subse- 
quently appointed for the purpose of examin- 
ing the possibilities of making a further partial 
restoration of wage rates previously in effect, 
and its report, dated June 24, contained recom- 
mendations as follows:— 

1. That the present wages of civic em- 
ployees be increased by 5 per cent as from 
June 1, 1988, subject to the following con- 
ditions :— 

(a) That the new rate shall be no greater 
than 97°65 per cent of the base rate 
in respect of those employees whose 
present wage has been exempted, or 
partially exempted, from the first 10 
per cent reduction made in 1932 on 
account of the $100 per month rule; 
and 87:88 per cent in respect of all 
other employees. 

(b) That those whose rates have been set 
(or adjusted) since March 1, 1932, with- 
out any reference to or adjustment of 
the base rate, shall not receive any 
increase. 

(c) That all cases who fail to receive an 

increase under the regulations set out 
in “(a)” and “(b)” as above be reported 
by the City Treasurer, with the neces- 
sary particulars, to the Committee on 
Legislation and Reception, who shall 
recommend to Council any adjustments 
which it thinks necessary in order to 
prevent any discrimination as a result 
of the present restoration. Your sub- 
committee has considered the cases of 
linemen, troublemen, cablemen and re- 
lated groups, whose rates were adjusted 
to compensate for reductions in hours, 
and recommends that the 5 per cent 
increase apply to these groups. 
That all Boards and Commissions be 
notified. that in future they must observe 
the Brittain Report classification and 
ratings (as amended from time to time) 
and the reductions therefrom currently 
in effect. 

(e) That the Heads of Departments be 
advised that in future only in extra- 
ordinary cases will adjustments be made 
in wages and salaries at any time other 
than the first of the year. 

It is estimated that approximately $65,000 
will be required to pay the 5 per cent 
increase to General Employees of the City 
from June 1 to December 31, 1938, and that 
a further $30,000 will be required for the 
Utility Departments. 

It is suggested that the Committee on 
Legislation and Reception deal just as 
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expeditiously as possible with the special 

cases being referred to it. 

The report of the sub-committee was adopted 
by the City Council on June 27. 

The employees of the Police Department, 
for whom the Dysart board had recommended 
a wage increase of 10 per cent, have accepted 
the 5 per cent increase under protest. 


Quebec Central Railway and its Trainmen 


The report of His Honour Judge Albert 
Constantineau. as Commissioner to inquire 
into an industrial dispute involving the man- 
agement of the Quebec Central Railway and 
its train service employees appeared in the 
December, 1937, issue of the LaBour GAZETTE 
at page 1316. 


The railway conductors and the trainmen 
for many years had been covered by one 
agreement regulating rates of pay and rules 
of service, negotiated on their behalf by the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. That 
organization in December, 1935, applied to the 
railway for revision of the agreement, and 
was subsequently advised that a number of 
conductors had notified the company of their 
desire to withdraw from the existing contract 
and had requested a separate agreement to 
be negotiated by a committee of the Order 
of Railway Conductors. The management 
contended that it could not take part in 
any negotiations respecting a new agreement 
until the differences between the two groups 
of employees had been settled. 


The Commissioner, in his report dated 
November 30, 1937, expressed the opinion 
that the conductors on the Quebec Central 
Railway had the right to negotiate a schedule 
separate and apart from the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen, provided the mayjority 
of them so desired, and that only those 
entitled to regular employment as conductors, 
and those who had worked as conductors at 


least 50 per cent of their time during the 
12 months preceding the taking of the ballot, 
should be entitled to vote on the subject. 
He recommended that when the conductors 
satisfied the company that a majority of their 
members desired a separate schedule, they 
should be allowed to negotiate for the same 
whenever the railway found it proper and 
expedient to grant their request. 

On January 17, 1938, the company proceeded 
by secret ballot to ascertain the will of the 
conductors. Before the ballots were opened, 
however, an injunction was issued at the 
instance of the chairman of the trainmen’s 
committee (who was a conductor), with the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen and three 
railway conductors, members of the Order 
of Railway Conductors, mis-en-cause, restrain- 
ing the company from proceeding with the 
vote. The case was set down for hearing 
before Hon. Mr. Justice White in the Quebec 
Superior Court on April 4, and continued until 
April 7. Judgment was rendered on May 20 
dismissing the injunction, with costs. No 
appeal was entered and the company pro- 
ceeded to open the seventeen ballots which 
had been received. Four ballots had not been 
returned. Sixteen employees voted in favour 
of the conductors’ committee negotiating an 
agreement with the Quebec Central Railway 
Company covering the rates of pay and con- 
ditions governing the service of conductors, 
and one voted against. 

The company was advised officially on June 
17 by the chairman of the trainmen’s com- 
mittee that no further legal action in con- 
nection with the dispute was contemplated, 
and that the committee was prepared to enter 
into negotiations for a revised agreement 
covering rates of pay and rules of service 
for trainmen and yardmen. Separate con- 
tracts were subsequently negotiated by the 
company, one with the trainmen and yard- 
men and one with the conductors. 


Report of Board in Dispute between Coal Operators in the Drumheller 
District and their Employees 


The Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
established on April 14 to deal with a dispute 
between various coal operators in the Drum- 
heller district, Alberta, and their employees 
being members of District 18, United Mine 
Workers of America, reported to the Minister 
of Labour during July. 

The board was composed of Mr. H. A. 
Dyde, of Edmonton, chairman, appointed by 
the Minister in the absence of a joint recom- 
mendation from the other board members, 
Messrs. W. H. McLaws, K.C., and Patrick 


Conroy, both of Calgary, nominated by the 
employers and employees, respectively. The 
dispute related to wages and certain working 
conditions, about 2,000 miners being directly 
affected. The coal operators concerned in the 
dispute were the Alberta Block Coal Co., Ltd., 
Atlas Coal Co. Ltd., Brilliant Coal Co. Ltd., 
Elgin Coal Co. Ltd., Empire Collieries Ltd., 
Hy-Grade Coal Co. Ltd., Maple Leaf Minerals 
Ltd., Midland Coal Mining Co. Ltd., Monarch 
Coal Mining Co. Ltd., Murray Collieries Ltd., 
Newcastle Coal Co. Ltd. Red Deer Valley 
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Coal Co. Ltd., Rosedale Collieries Ltd., Star 
Mines Ltd. and Western Gem and Jewel 
Collieries Ltd. 


The report of the board consists of findings 
and recommendations signed by the chairman, 
together with a statement by Mr. Conroy in 
which he joins with the chairman in his de- 
cisions and approves the same. Mr. McLaws 
submitted a minority report. 


Report of Board 


The chairman of the Board, Mr. Dyde, in 
his report dated July 5, 1938, states that the 
board held 12 sittings at Calgary, Drumheller 
and Edmonton, at which a large number of 
documents, statistics, plans and records were 
tendered by the parties, and a brief on a 
National Fuel Policy was presented by Mr. L. 
R. Lipsett, K.C. Mr. Dyde then sets down 
in a brief and summary form the course of 
events prior to and leading up to the present 
dispute, and a short general survey of the 
main features of the coal mining industry in 
the Drumheller district. 


The field was opened up prior to the War of 
1914-18 as a result of the construction of a rail- 
way into the area. During the war years, the 
district was under the control of an officer 
appointed by the Dominion Government, known 
as the Fuel Commissioner, who fixed not only 
the wage rate but also the price at which the 
coal was sold, and this state regulation of the 
industry extended to the year 1920. 


As a result of the resumption of open com- 
petition and a general drop in_ prices, wage 
difficulties became acute and a Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation was established in 
1922 under the chairmanship of Mr. W. E. 
Knowles. That Board recommended a reduc- 
tion in the wage rate which was not acceptable, 
and there ensued a period of nearly three 
years, to 1925, during which strikes occurred 
at various times, and the industry was carried 
along from year to year by the means of 
temporary agreements. In June, 1925, the 
employers and the employees finally negotiated 
an agreement on the basis of a wage rate of 
$5.57 per day. This rate continued until 1932, 
when the matter of wages was again referred 
to a Board under the chairmanship of Mr. A. 
Macleod Sinclair, K.C. The Board at that 
time did not recommend a reduction, with the 
result that the recommendation was _ not 
accepted by the employers and in 1933 a new 
agreement was entered into between the parties 
on the basis of a rate of $5 per day. This con- 
dition prevailed until 1935, when the employees 
applied for another Board and requested an in- 
crease in the wage rate, and a conference to con- 
sider certain inequalities alleged to be existing 
in the industry. As a result, a Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation was_ established 
under the chairmanship of The Hon. Horace 
Harvey, Chief Justice of Alberta, and a 5 per 
cent increase in the wage rate was recom- 
mended by a majority of the Board. 


The present Board has been established as a 
result of an application made by the Em- 


ployers whose original request was for a 
minimum reduction’in wage rates as follows:— 


(a) Ten per cent in all day and contract 
rates. 

(b) Twenty per cent in all dead work. 

(e) vie fh for bone in excess of 4 inches 
only. 


A further request with reference to the in- 
corporation of the Union was originally in- 
cluded in the employers’ case, but the Board 
was informed at its first sittings that this 
matter was withdrawn. 

In reply, the employees made certain re 
quests as follows:— 


(1) That the inequalities now existing, also 
conditions requiring to be adjusted, be 
considered in joint conference with a 
view to bringing about an amicable 
settlement to the end of consummating 
a uniform contract for the mines you 


represent. 
(2) That all day wage rates and all ¢on- 
tract rates, including coal, yardage, 


timber, and all other day work, be in- 
creased twenty percentum. 


(3) That the minimum wage rate be adjusted 
to read Six Dollars and Forty-eight 
Cents ($6.48) in place of Five Dollars 
and Twenty-five Cents ($5.25). 

' (4) That all coal be paid for on the run-of- 
the-mine basis at the rate of 2,000 
pounds to the ton. 

(5) That where mechanical mining is being 
performed on a day wage basis, the rate 
for this classification shall be increased 
twenty percentum (20 per cent) over 
the basic miner’s day wage rate. 


(6) That all overtime shall be paid on the 
basis of time and one-half and double 
time for work performed on Sundays and 
holidays. 


(7) That an annual two-weeks’ holidays with 
pay be granted to all mine workers. 
(8) That the work day shall be limited to 
six hours and the work week to five 

days. 

(9) That no time be specified as to the term 
of contract, but that it be provided that 
either party may terminate an agree- 
ment on the 30th day of September of. 
any year by giving at least one months’ 
notice. 


When it came time for the submission of 
evidence to the Board, it was found that 
Item No. 1 of the employees’ request was con- 
sidered by the employees to include a large 
number of inqualities, most of which had been 
submitted to the Board presided over by The 
Hon. Chief Justice Harvey. These inequali- 
ties number 41 in all. In addition, the em- 
ployees argued vigorously that the phrase “Also 
conditions requiring to be adjusted” should 
be considered to include a dispute or disputes 
with regard to the general clauses in the con- 
tract. The Board was made aware of the fact 
that the employees considered these matters to 
be of equal importance with the wage rate itself, 
and while there was some hesitation, and in 
fact disagreement among the members of the 
Board as to whether the reference was in- 
tended to include all these various points, the 
majority of the Board finally decided to hear 
such evidence as might be submitted by the 
employees on the various points involved. 
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I should like to point out that, at an early 

stage in the sittings at Drumheller, I ex- 
pressed the view that there had been apparently 
a recent tendency to regard a Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation as a judicial fact- 
finding body, and that an important interpre- 
tation of The Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act, namely, that the Board was established for 
the purpose of conciliation, was perhaps not 
receiving the attention it merited. 
. In an endeavour to conform to the terms 
of the Act, especially Section 24, the Board 
adjourned for one afternoon during the sittings 
at Drumheller, and a round table conference 
was held with the members of the Board pre- 
sent. The attempt at settlement on such a 
basis was found to‘ be ineffectual, and it 
became apparent that there was, at the time 
at least, very little hope of a compromise or 
settlement. The Board accordingly resumed its 
sittings. The conference however, was not en- 
tirely wasted effort, at any rate, insofar as it 
gave the members of the Board an opportunity 
of hearing informally an expression of opinion 
from various persons. 

As a result of the evidence submitted to the 
Board, and without yet considering the various 
points raised before it, it would appear from 
the larger point of view that the industry in 
the Drumheller district is in a difficult posi- 
tion, The market for Drumheller coal is 
limited to parts of Alberta, Saskatchewan, and 
Manitoba, with relatively small shipments to 
British Columbia, and Ontario, and in the 
domestic field Drumheller coal must compete 
with coal from the Edmonton field in Alberta 
and the Estevan field in Saskatchewan. As a 
result of this limited market, the mines in the 
Drumheller district are forced into a position 
where the mines are able to operate for a 
limited length of time each year. The Board 
is of the opinion that this constitutes the 
central problem in connection with the Drum- 
heller field and, without anticipating the final 
decision as to the points in dispute, the 
situation can perhaps most clearly be shown 
by referring to the evidence of one of the 
miners who was called to give evidence on 
behalf of the employees. This witness, who 
gave his evidence in a clear and reasonable 


manner, stated that he was a married man, 


with five children, and had worked every 
available working day in the season of 1937-1938 
as a contract miner. He earned approximately 
$700, plus a further income from the Union, and 
found it insufficient to support himself and his 
family. When asked what he would require 
for himself and his family to live reasonably 
and without having to have recourse to relief, 
his estimate was $2.000. When the details of 
his earnings were examined, it was found that 
he had worked for a part of the season on con- 
tract work and had earned at such work $7.77 
net per day. Had this man been able to work 
throughout the year at that rate of pay, he 
would have earned in the year almost exactly 
the total which he had set himself as being 
reasonable for the year. Nothing perhaps 
could make clearer the general difficulty under 
which operations in the Drumheller field are 
earried on, and this witness’s evidence was 
rather striking confirmation of the fact that the 
real difficulty was that the annual income of 
an employee was not sufficient to give him 
reasonable subsistance. It should be pointed 
out that it was not argued that this witness was 
typical. His earnings were not as high as 


the earnings of a great many miners, nor were 
they as low as a great many others, but it was 
not suggested that his total earnings were at 
or near the average for all miners in the field. 
In fact, evidence was produced from the coal 
statistics for Canada to show that this wit- 
ness’s earnings were considerably lower than 
the average earnings in the field. 

‘The Board also made what inquiries it could 
with regard to the relief situation in the 
Drumheller district. Many miners. receive 
relief from Provincial Government sources 
during the off-season and some receive what is 
known as emergency relief at times even during 
the working season. The complaint was made 
by some of the miner witnesses that they were 
really working for wages on a relief scale, in 
that they received relief from the Pro- 
vincial Government only after inquiry had 
been made as to the amount of their earn- 
ings for the previous mining season, with 
the result that the miner who had earned 
a larger amount received less relief, while the 
miner earning a smaller amount received more. 
The Provincial Government was, of course, not 
represented before the Board, and wag not in 
any way a party to the dispute. 

Evidence was also offered in this connection 
to the effect that the miners themselves re- 
garded the work in the Drumheller field as 
seasonal. It appears that many miners obtain 
employment of one kind or another during the 
summer months. Some work on farms while 
others actually operate farms of their own. 
Some leave the Drumheller district altogether 
and seek work in other parts of the Province 
or of the Dominion, where they feel the 
chances for employment are greater than in 
Drumheller itself. The City of Drumheller 
cannot begin to absorb the miners who are idle 
during the summer, and farming operations in 
the immediate vicinity of Drumheller have 
been disappointing over a period of some years 
due to drought and low prices. 

It now becomes necessary to deal with the 
specific requests submitted by the parties. It 
will be most convenient to deal first with the 
wage rate. The employers presented a well 
prepared case in support of their request for a 
reduction. The evidence submitted by them on 
which they based their argument may be 
summarized as follows:— 


(a) The basic wage rate in the Drumheller 
field is now $5.25 per day as against 
$5.20 in Lethbridge, and $4.20 in Edmon- 
ton. A statement was made that a still 
lower rate was in force in Estevan, 
but as there was no actual evidence to 
confirm the statement I cannot accept it 
on the same basis as the other figures. 

(6) That since 1925 the cost of living has de- 
clined more comparatively than the wage 
rate has been reduced, and that the sale 
price of coal has declined more pro- 
portionately than either. 

(c) That the sales of Drumheller coal have 
declined over a period of years, while the 
sales from the competing fields of Edmon- 
ton and Estevan have increased. 

(d) That the mines in the Drumheller field 
are actually operating at a loss. 


A consolidated operating statement of the 
mines involved was filed as Exhibit No. 20. 
This statement was questioned to some extent 
by the representatives of the employees and, 
at the request of the Board, the operators sub- 
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mitted to the Board individual financial state- 
ments and copies of pay-rolls. From a perusal 
of these, the Board finds that the consolidated 
statement affords an accurate picture of con- 
ditions as they existed at the time the state- 
ments were made. The consolidated statement 
was made up from statements covering one year 
periods in all cases but one, although the actual 
dates to which the statements referred are 
not in all cases the same, due presumably to 
the variation in the fiscal years of the different 
companies. All the statements were for the 
fiscal period which included the mining season 
of 1936-37, and not for the mining season of 
1937-38. 

Exhibit No. 20 shows that coal sales in that 
period amounted to $2,921,065.10; the total pay- 
ments in wages to miners apart from pay- 
ments of salaries and officials amounted to 
$1,860,525.14; that payments to the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board amounted to $100,- 
925.47, and for actual cash expenses not in- 
cluding depletion or depreciation, $958,570.46. 
The actual cash position, therefore, shows an 
approximate balance, but when depletion and 
depreciation are charged at proper rates, and 
when some relatively small incidental revenues 
are taken into account, the statement shows a 
loss of $209,853.54 in the operations of the 
period. There has been no return on the 
capital invested which the evidence shows is 
approximately $5,364,000. 

One at least of the witnesses, called by 
the employees, stated quite candidly that, in 
his opinion, the capital invested was entitled 
to some return. 

(e) The evidence of one witness, a Mine 

Manager, who said that the loss the 
mines have suffered could not be passed 
on to the market, that each mine has re- 
ceived as much as could be expected 
under the circumstances, and that he 
thought a lower sales price was neces- 
sary to hold the market they now had, 
and that an increase would cause a loss 
in markets. 

(f) That the employment in the Drumheller 

field is seasonal, and that there is no 
annual contract with the miners with the 
result that they, the miners, are free to 
seek and accept employment elsewhere 
in the summer season. 

While the above items do not constitute the 
whole case, nor the only points raised on behalf 
of the employers, they show substantially the 
grounds for the employers’ argument, which was 
pressed very vigorously before the Board, that 
there should be a reduction. Figures showing 
average wage rates and comparisons between 
the wages in the mining industry and in other 
industries were also supplied. The employers 
argued that, as a result of the excessively high 
wage scale maintained in the Drumheller field, 
Drumheller coal has been unable to meet 
competition from other fields, and that the 
decline in the output of coal and the loss of 
markets was attributable to such wage scale and 
to nothing else. 

Had this been the only evidence, it would have 
been difficult for us to arrive at any con- 
clusion other than a recommendation of a 
decrease in the scale of wages. There are, 
however, a number of other important factors 
which carry a great deal of weight. From the 
evidence submitted in part by the employers, 
it appears that the cost of living has increased 
from an index figure of $7.53 in 1985-6 to 


$8.38 in 1937-8 (Exhibit No. 7) for the cost per 
week in Alberta of a family of five of a list 
of twentyrnine staple foods. According to 
Exhibit No. 6 which was also filed by the em- 
ployers, on the basis of an index figure of 100 
for 1925-6, the cost of living imdex in 1935-6 
was 66:4 and the corresponding figure for 
1937-8 was shown as 73-9. The figures for 
Drumheller are slightly above the figures of 
the index in Exhibit No. 7 at both dates. In 
addition, a number of miners in their evidence 
gave figures as to their earnings. These range 
all the way from one who received $645 to one 
who received $1,060. The earnings of some of 
these witnesses included receipts from the 
Union. Some have been in receipt of relief 
and the statement was made that there were 
many miners in receipt of relief in the Drum- 
heller area last year. Some miners receive 
employment in the mines during the summer, 
it being estimated that about 10 per cent of 
the whole number are thus employed. The 
Board also received an estimate of the number 
of employees who leave the field in the summer 
to seek summer employment elsewhere, and the 
statement was made that approximately 35 per 
cent of the employees leave Drumheller for this 
purpose. All the witnesses who were called 
stated directly or indirectly that they did not 
receive a sufficient income annually to support 
themselves and their families, and the fact that 
a large number receive relief seems conclusive 
that many of them at any rate are not receiving 
a sufficient income per annum from coal mining 
to provide a reasonable subsistence throughout 
the year. It was urged on the Board by the 
employers that there has never been an annual 
contract; that the men were free to accept 
other employment in the summer, and that in 
fact the industry in Drumheller should be 
regarded permanently as a seasonal one and 
eciahes fixed with regard to the daily wage rate 
only. 

The argument that the industry is a seasonal 
one cuts both ways. While the summer is ad- 
mittedly an active season in the labour field, 
and while it would apparently be possible for 
some of the miners to obtain gainful em- 
ployment of one kind or another during the off 
season, it cannot in any case be a simple 
matter for a coal miner to move away from 
Drumheller for the summer period on the 
chance of finding work elsewhere. If he is a 
married man with a family and makes coal 
mining in the Drumheller field his main occu- 
pation, the practical difficulties involved in 
caring for his family during the summer while 
he seeks work under conditions which are 
generally known to be difficult, and to have 
been difficult for a number of years, are very 
great and I am of the opinion that sufficient 
allowance has not in the past been made for the 
difficulties thus created. This in itself might 
not be sufficient to warrant recommending an 
increase in the wage rate, but when it is coupled 
with the fact that there has been a definite 
increase in the cost of living since 1935, I am 
of the opinion that the wages should be brought 
more nearly in line with the living conditions 
of the employee. I find myself quite unable to 
agree with the proposal that a miner is justified 
in demanding from the employers a sufficiently 
high daily wage rate to bring him a sufficient 
annual income for all purposes, but it seems 
to me to be reasonable and fair that some 
compensation should be made at this time for 
the difficulties which arise as a result of the 
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seasonal nature of the individual miner’s 
occupation, together with the increase in the 
cost of living which has occurred since 1935. 

After a perusal of the pay-rolls and after 
hearing the evidence of some of the witnesses, 
I am also of the opinion that the miners re- 
ceiving the lower rates of pay are the men who 
are having the most difficult time, and that if 
consideration is to be given to the employees 
on the ground that lving costs have risen on 
the further ground that the seasonal occupa- 
tion creates difficulties for the employees, these 
lower paid men are the ones who are entitled 
to the greater consideration. 

I am of the opinion that the strength of the 
points brought out by the employees out- 
weighs the admittedly strong case presented by 
the employers. For the reasons stated, I 
recommend that an increase of five per cent (5 
per cent) in the wage rate be granted in all day 
and contract rates, subject, however, to the 
following conditions numbered (1) and (2).— 

(1) The said recommendation does not ex- 
tend in any case to timber rates, and the 
timber rates will be dealt with else- 
where in this report. 

(2) In the case of men who, under the exist- 
ing scale, are being paid at a rate less 
than $5, the increase recommended is 
ten per cent (10 per cent) instead of 
five per cent (5 per cent). 


Having disposed of the question of the wage 
rate, with the exception of the timber rates, it 
is necessary to deal with the other points 
raised by the employees. Request No. 1, deal- 
ing with inequalities and conditions requiring 
to be adjusted, will be dealt with later on in 
this report. 

Requests No. 2 and No. 3 have already been 
dealt with insofar as the wage rate is con- 
cerned, and will be dealt with further herein- 
after insofar as timber rates are concerned. 

Request No. 4, namely, that all coal be paid 
for on the run-of-mine basis at the rate of 
2,000 pounds to the ton, has been considered 
by previous Boards and has been rejected. I 
am unable to come to any other conclusion and 
cannot recommend that such request be granted. 

Request No. 5 will also be dealt with here- 
inafter. 

Request No. 6 is that all overtime shall be 
paid on the basis of time and a half, and double 
time for work performed on Sundays and 
holidays. In view of the’ peculiar conditions 
existing in this field, and in view of the recom- 
mendations being made elsewhere in this re- 
port, I am unable to recommend the granting 
of such request. I recommend that the clause 
in the 1935 agreement wherein operators are 
requested to eliminate overtime and work on 
Sundays and holidays as far as possible should 
be continued. 

I have reached the same conclusion with re- 
gard to Requests No. 7 and No. 8 referring to 
an annual two weeks’ holiday and the limiting 
of the work-day and the work-week. From the 
humanitarian point of view, it cannot be said 
that present conditions in the Drumheller field 
are such that men are being worked beyond 
their endurance, and it would not be in the 
interest of the industry as a whole to make such 
a recommendation at the present time. 

Respecting Request No. 9, I am of the 
opinion that the fairest recommendation 
from all points of view that no time be 
specified as to the termination of the contract, 
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but that it may be terminated on the 31st 
day of March in any year by the giving of at 
least one month’s notice. It seems to me, from 
the nature of the market and the general con- 
ditions, to be undesirable to fix the termina- 
tion of the contract in September. The active 
season is about to begin in September and it 
seems desirable, so far as possible, to avoid 
major disputes at that time of year. 

It is unecessary to set out in detail the 
complete list of inequalities submitted by the 
employees. They number 41 in all, and while 
some are of less importance than others, they 
are all apparently points which cause friction 
in the working out of an agreement between 
the parties. In fact, I am of the opinion that 
the existence of inequalities is as fruitful a 
source of trouble as the wage rate itself—per- 
haps even more so. On the other hand, and 
speaking in very general terms, it sems diffi- 
cult for the Board to go into each one in detail 
with all the involved technical evidence which 
is required to deal with the matter fully. I 
am prepared to recommend that in cases where 
no actual finding or recommendation is made 
herein there should be set up a joint committee 
of practical men representative of both parties, 
for the purpose of devising ways and means 
of smoothing out those inequalities causing 
the greatest irritation, but that in the mean- 
time those points not definitely dealt with in 
this report should be adjusted on the basis of 
there being no reduction in the earnings of 
the employees nor increase in the cost of 
production to the employers. 

Inequality No. 1 is stated to be an inequality 
arising out of the absence of a uniform con- 
tract for the entire field. Insofar as this re- 
quest is aimed at the differential which exists 
between the East Coulee field and the re- 
mainder of the Drumheller district, I am of the 
opinion that an absolutely uniform contract 
is not practicable, but that the inequalities 
should be reduced to some extent. I therefore 
recommend that the inequality known as the 
East Coulee Differential. should be reduced 
from the present 10 cents in rooms and 20 
cents in entries to 5 cents in rooms and 10 
cents in entries. Insofar as this request re- 
lates to timber rates and insofar as it over- 
laps with the inequality No. 13, I am of the 
opinion that the timber rates in the Drumheller 
area are too high and I therefore recommend 
that the timber rates should be adjusted as 
follows:— 

(a) Timber rates are excluded from the 
recommendation of a general increase in 
wages as aforesaid, 

(b) The Drumheller rate should be reduced 
from 85 cents to 75 cents per set. 


(ce) All other timber rates should be fixed 
at 61 cents per set. This recommenda- 
tion will mean an increase in the rate 
being paid at one of the mines. 


The above recommendation does not 
eliminate the inequality in timber rates, but at 
least serves to bring about a greater uniformity 
than at present exists. 

Regarding inequality No. 15, which is a re- 
quest that jack props be paid for at the rate 
of 6 cents per lineal foot and that all extra 
pieces over two placed under a boom will con- 
stitute a jack prop and will be paid as such, 
my recommendation is that where jack props 
have to be put up they shall be paid for at the 
rate of 3 cents per lineal foot. 
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Inequality No. 18 is a request that machine 
picks be delivered to the machine and in the 
event of trouble where it becomes essential 
that machine men have to go and get the 
picks, the same to be paid at company time. 
My recommendation is that machine picks be 
delivered at the nearest deliverable point by 
having them taken in in empty mine cars. 

Inequality No. 24 is a request that cars be 
delivered to and taken from the coal face 
by the Company; further, that all material 
be delivered to the coal face. I recommend 
that this request be granted. 

Inequality No. 25 is a request that where a 
driver has to work two horses or two ponies, 
he be paid spike team drivers wages, regard- 
less of whether he has to work them as a 
team or work them separately. I recommend 
that this request be granted. 

Inequality No. 27 is a request that where 
there is enough water on the floor to make a 
driver wet. the driver be paid the allowance 
for working in water. recommend that 
where the conditions are such that the driver 
gets wet, the driver shall be paid the allow- 
ance for working in water. 

Inequality No. 29 is a request that in places 
less than 4 feet high, the difference between 
room and entry tonnage rates be paid, I 
recommend that in places less than 4 feet high, 
an additional 4 cents per ton be paid. 

Inequality No. 33 is a request that where 
the long-wall system is in operation, men work- 
ing in the wall will be changed periodically to 
allow every man a fair share of time in that 
part of the wall considered best to work in. I 
recommend that this request be granted. 

With reference to the long-wall system of 
mining in general, evidence was given that in 
the change from the short-wall to the long-wall 
method. the miner on contract was at a dis- 
advantage as in spite of the fact that he 
actually loaded more coal under the long-wall 
system, he would not earn the same amount of 
money. Other evidence was produced to show 
that in the long-wall system, the miner load- 
ing coal was performing work requiring less 
skill than in the other system, and that it 
was reasonable that his earnings should be less. 
The Board was also informed that this parti- 
cular question had caused very great diffi- 
culty in other mining fields, and that in the 
United States a Joint Commission of repre- 
sentatives of employers and employees was en- 
gaged in considering the whole matter and had 
not come to a conclusion. While this Board 
does not wish to approve in advance of any 
conclusion which may be arrived at by such 
a Commission, it would seem to me that when 
such Commission brings in a recommendation, 
it should be at least a valuable guide in arriv- 
ing at a solution of a similar problem in the 
Drumheller field. In the meantime, however, 
and until a decision is arrived at by the said 
Commission, recommend that a_ small 
differential should be granted as a temporary 
expedient, such differential to be arrived at by 
mutual agreement between the parties. 

The employers have requested the restoration 
of the 4-inch exemption in the “bone” clause 
and a reduction in the bone rate. A large 
number of examples were quoted to the Board 
by the employers, such examples being of the 
methods adopted in other contracts agreed to 
bv the United Mine Workers of America in 
other jurisdictions. I would like to make a 
recommendation with regard to this point, but 
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feel that recommendation adopting the request 
of the employers would not be a practicable 
one. The bases of the request of the employers 
are two in number, namely:— 


(1) That a reasonable amount of cleaning 
is expected in any coal seam and is 
anticipated and provided for in the 
agreements when rates are made. No 
mine can afford or should be required 
to guarantee absolutely no impurities. 

(2) Much of the impurity paid for by 
measurement below ground is loaded out 
and paid for twice, once by measurement 
below ground and again when weighed in 
the coal. 


I feel that there ought to be a reasonable 
and practicable method of providing for what, 
in my opinion, is a reasonable request, and, if 
the parties themselves are unable to arrive at 
a more practicable solution, I recommend that 
the “bone rate” be reduced to eight and one- 
half cents (8% cents) instead of 11 cents as at 
present. 


Finally, with regard to the seniority clauses, 
the Board is informed that, since the start of 
the proceedings, the employers have proposed to 
grant a seniority rule “limited to classes and 
applying within classes only’ and the Board 
is informed that the employers will accept 
such a rule, but that there is still difference 
of opinion as to who is to decide the compe- 
tency of the employee, I recommend that the 
decision with regard to competency should be 
in the hands of the Mine Manager, as con- 
tended by the employers, with the proviso that 
the employees should have leave to appeal if 
they feel that such decision has been made 
fraudulently or wilfully or otherwise from 
improper motives. 

In making the above recommendation, I am 
keenly aware of the fact that these recom- 
mendations will not be effective in solving the 
whole problem which presents itself in the 
Drumheller field. The question of wider 
markets, resulting as it inevitably would in 
an increase in the sale of coal and corres- 
pondingly in an increase in the man-days 
worked, is a matter on which it is impossible 
for this Board to make a recommendation. 
Commissions have held sittings in previous 
years with reference to the larger marketing . 
situation and have, found it difficult to make 
practical suggestions for the betterment of the 
industry as a whole. Enough evidence has 
been produced before this Board to convince 
me that a moderate scaling up or down of the 
wage rate will not provide a solution either 
for the employees or the employers. It is 
extremely difficult to see how an industry which 
is apparently under’ present circumstances 
limited to less than half a year’s work in 
every year, can maintain a healthy and flourish- 
ing position. A great deal of the overhead 
expense of the operation of a mine goes on 
throughout the year, in which condition of 
course the mining industry is not different from 
most other industries. When, however, in 
addition to that, the productive period is re- 
duced by virtue of a contracted market, the 
result spells trouble for both employers ond 
employees. I wish to state quite frankly that, 
with the present recommendations, the wage 
rate has reached the highest level it can be 
expected to attain and it is with the greatest 
hesitation and in the face of very forceful facts 
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and arguments that I have recommended an 
increase. 

As has been mentioned in an earlier part of 
this report, a brief was submitted to the 
Board covering the case for conserving the 
financial resources of Canada and improving 
Dominion-Provincial and inter-provincial re- 
lations, by means of a National Fuel Policy, 
which the Board was informed is in the same 
terms as a brief submitted to the Royal Com- 
mission on Dominion-Provincial relations on 
behalf of the Western Canada Fuel Association 
and other interests. Without dealing with the 
report in detail, the Board wishes to thank 
Mr. L. R. Lipsett, who presented the brief, 
and I would respectfully urge the representa- 
tions contained in it be given careful con- 
sideration. 

The Board wishes to express its thanks to 
the representatives of both parties to this 
dispute, namely, Messrs. L. Patrick, Jesse 
Gouge and C. C. Cook for the employers, and 
Messrs, Robert Livett and Angus J. Morrison 
for the employees, all of whim gave of their 
best efforts in assisting the Board to arrive 
at a conclusion, and the Board wishes to thank 
them not only for the clarity and effectiveness 
of the representations of their respective cases, 
but also for their courteousness during the 
sittings of the Board and throughout the pro- 
ceedings generally. 

Respectfully submitted, 
(Sg¢d.) H. A. Dyde, 
Chairman. 
' Calgary, Alberta, 
July 5, 1988. 


Mr Conroy’s Concurrence in Chairman’s 
Report 


Accompanying Mr. Dyde’s report is a state- 
ment, also bearing date of July 5, by Mr. 
Patrick Conroy, the board member nominated 
by the employees, in the terms following:— 


Calgary, Alberta, 
July 5, 1938. 
Honourable Norman Mcl. Rogers, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 

In joining with and approving of the award 
of Mr. H. A. Dyde, Chairman of the Board, 
my approval of his decisions is based upon the 
principle of granting an increase in wages 
rather than on the context of his award. 

The sum total of the award only remotely 
commences to meet the requirements of the 
Employees, party to this controversy. They 
have sought reasonable increases in their wage 
scales and improvements in their working con- 
ditions, not with the view of submitting those 
as a whole solution to their problem of low 
earnings but rather as a step in that direction 
—this from a standpoint of annual earnings. 

The contention of the Operators that mining 
in the Drumheller Valley is only a seasonal 
occupation and that earnings should be based 
upon such status is, in my opinion, not well- 
founded. The miners build their homes and 
raise their families from a conception that 
they are attached to the Coal Industry as a 
permanent occupation. 

In addition, from an economic point of 
view, the assertion of the Operators that 
mining in Drumheller Valley is only a seasonal 
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occupation is but relative. All other indus- 
tries, and particularly the basic industry in 
this country—agriculture, might well be given 
the same classification. Yet there is no general 
disposition to conceive of other industries in 
the same light as that given by the Operators 
to the domestic industry. The latter is at one, 
in a varying degree, with all other industries 
committed to a maximum productive capacity 
and, in return for the investment of the Em- 
ployees or their labour power, equally com- 
mitted to a minimum return of earnings as pur- 
chasing power to consume the commodity pro- 
duced. 

Apart from the question of markets, which 
is not peculiar to the coal industry but may be 
more aggravated, this is the fundamental 
trouble with the outlook of the Coal Operators. 
Committed definitely to a successive deflation- 
ary policy, in so far as wages are concerned, 
and to which there is no apparent bottom, it 
must be obvious that taking this policy to its 
logical conclusion means nothing but a drying- 
up of the channels of purchasing power in the 
industry and subsequent paralysis thereof. 

A forward step for the Coal Industry in the 
interests of both Employer and Employee 
would be a _ reversal of past and present 
policies of downward spirals in wages. This 
applies not only in Drumheller but in probably 
all fields of the Mining Industry. The present 
desire of intensifying competition at low wage 
levels should be substituted by co-operation of 
the Emplovers in all parts of the Industry and 
which would bring a degree of stability therein. 

The question of markets, mentioned many 
times in evidence, is predicated on the essential 
co-operation and organization of the Employers 
in attempting to bring about a consolidation 
in the interests of a national asset that has 
to do with the employment of tens of thou- 
sands of workers and involving many more 
tens of thousands of their dependents, and 
inter-related channels of business. 


As the Representative of the Employees, I 
cannot see that the policy of the Operators 
in seeking wage reductions is justified, 
either from a moral or yet an economic 
point of view. The fallacy of wage _ reduc- 
tions has already been demonstrated by the 


Operators. They have received successive 
reductions in wages and are now again asking 
for still another, projecting the thought 


that a further wage reduction would save 
them from the effects of the previous ones and 
which they held out to the Mine Workers 
as a solution for their troubles. Accord- 
ing to the Operators the position of the In- 
dustry has had nothing but bad effects from 
wage reductions since they now paint a 
ruinous picture after the successive wage re- 
ductions have been taken. In the face of this, 
wage reductions have not proved to be a 
solution but only an aggravation of this con- 
dition of the Industry and it would seem to be 
imperative that the Operators consolidate their 
own interests and attack the problem of markets 
and stability in the Industry from the stand- 
point of organization and logical exploitation 
of a national asset. 

With these reservations, I wish to concur in 
principle in the award of the Chairman of the 
Board. 

Yours respectfully, 
(Signed) Patrick Conroy, 
Employees’ Representative. 
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Minority Report 

Mr. W. H. McLaws, the board member 
nominated by the employers concerned in this 
dispute, submitted a minority report on July 
9 dissenting from the recommendations of the 
other members of the board. As in the case 
of the chairman’s report, he gives a brief 
account of the events leading up to the pres- 
ent dispute and sets forth the proposals of 
each party. Mr. McLaws continues as follows: 

The Mine Operators, who are parties to the 
dispute, produced to the Board their financial 
statements for their last fiseal years, which 
showed that only one mine in the field was 
operating at a profit. They also produced a 
consolidated operating account prepared on the 
basis required by the Dominion Government for 
income tax purposes by a reputable Chartered 
Accountant, showing the operations of all the 
mines in the field during their last fiscal year. 
This disclosed that the operation of the mines 
had resulted in a loss of $209,853.54 for the 
year. The representatives of the union objected 
to any allowance being made for depreciation 
and depletion of the coal seams, but even if 
all such allowances were eliminated, and also 
eliminating all other revenues of the Mine 
Operators, the statement shows that the actual 
cash receipts and disbursements from the pro- 
duction of coal have been as follows:— 
Aggregate net amount realized from the 

sale of coal.. . $2,921,065 10 
Cash disbursements aiher ‘hen eat vend 


compensation : 
Royalties. . .. $110,608 73 
Abana, Ae 3.) nh23400. 90 
Stable and owen 21,473 18 
Power.. 82,632 69 
Lease and Putian Viteneatee 28,040 84 
Rentals.. hic hisah Stossel aoe | 
STAKES 27 it cuiisetdee) ait cet bee tee” LOSTOOU Lao 
Insurance.. Cdn uh! Se. tebe el Oe ee 
Repairs and Maintenance 

Plant and Equipment and 

Spur Rental.. i 176,104 27 
Demurrage Overloads anid Min 

derloads.. .. 3,319 94 
Switching and Bridge! Tolls. 18,490 80 
Salaries and Officials. . 148,996 51 
Office Expense.. 3 17,420 59 
Interest, Discount And ime 

change.. 8,116 39 
Interest on ee ae 32,064 80 
Advertising and Selline: ‘Ex- 

pense.. .. 74,887 27 
Written Off Deelé pee ae. 

count.. j 37,935 38 
Miscellaneous General evens 18,959 83 
Directors fees including tra- 

velling expenses... 1,434 80 
Bad Debts provision.. 4,823 42 
Legal Expense... .. .. .. 3,960 85 
Travelling Expense... .. 15,259 17 

$ 955,999 42 


$1,965,065 68 
Wages to Workmen.. . $1,860,525 14 
Workmen’s Compensation Board 100,925 47 

1,961,450 61 


This left a balance of only $3,615.07 to pro- 
vide for depreciation on plants costing over 
five millions of dollars, depletion of the coal 
reserves, and for return on the large investment 
of the Mine Operators. This amount, even if 


there is added to it the other revenues of the 
Mining Companies, is inadequate for the proper 
maintenance of the industry. 

It was not disputed that the consolidated 
operating statement is correct, and a similar 
statement submitted to the 1935 Board by the 
same Chartered Accountant indicates that the 
loss suffered last year extended over the 
several years preceding, and the loss was not 
owing to any abnormal conditions existing in 
that year. No evidence was given of any means 
whereby the gross receipts of the industry 
could be increased, but evidence was given 
that the sale price of the coal could not be 
increased without the loss of markets. No 
item in the disbursements (other than wages 
to miners) was attacked or questioned. Hvi- 
dence was given that the cost of management 
was low in comparison with other industries. 
There was no evidence whatever submitted 
to the Board to support the allegation of loss 
through price-cutting, and an Operator gave 
evidence that the best possible prices were 
being obtained. 

This must, of necessity, dispose of the de- 
mand of the miners for an increase in their 
wages. The industry, on this evidence, does 
not produce any moneys out of which any in- 
crease in miners’ wages could possibly be paid. 

The miners are now receiving practically the 
entire net proceeds realized from the industry. 
Had the miners’ wages, during the last fiscal 
year, been even one-half one one per cent 
higher, that small increase could not have 
been paid out of the industry—even although 
no allowance was made for proper depreciation 
necessary to protect the investment, or for a 
return to the Mine Operators on the capital 
invested. 

It must be realized by any fair-minded per- 
son with any experience whatever in industrial 
and financial matters that if adequate provis- 
ions are not made for the protection of the 
capital necessarily invested in an industry, 
the industry cannot continue, but must face 
disaster. It must also be realized that the 
coal produced in this industry is produced by 
the joint efforts of the Mine Operators who 
have contributed the necessary capital, and the 
miners, who have contributed the necessary 
labour, and that there must be a fair division 
between the two of the net amount realized 
from their joint efforts, and that it is not 
only unfair but economically unsound that the 
miners take as wages the entire net  pro- 
ceeds, without making any allowance even 
for the protection of the industry and the 
capital necessary for its continuance, and with- 
out permitting any return on the ‘capital in- 
vested. 

The representatives of the Union did not 
attempt to oppose a reduction in the present 
wage scale on any grounds save only the 
contention that the miners are not now re- 
ceiving a fair living wage. There was no con- 
flict as to the amount the men are earning. 
The only conflict is whether or not the earn- 
ings are adequate. The evidence showed the 
average daily earnings of the men to be as 
follows:— 


Company, jells. wees olen oe eee nce eninion he me SOT US 
Contracterminerses nae et i. mee eee z. 7 46 
Contract machine men.. Fey (57/63 


The average earnings are approximately $8 
per day. 


Evidence was given of the daily earnings of 
workmen in other industries in the Province 
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of Alberta, and this evidence was conclusive 
that the men employed in the Drumheller mines 
are paid a higher average daily wage than is 
paid in any other industry employing labour of 
a similar class. 

Evidence was also given as to the earnings 
of miners employed to do similar work in 
other domestic coal fields. The daily base 
wage in the Edmonton field is $4.20 per day, 
as against $5.25 per day in Drumheller; that 
is, the Drumheller daily wage is 25 per cent 
higher than the Edmonton daily wage for the 
same work. The following is a comparison of 
the wages paid in the two fields:— 


Occupation Drumheller Edmonton 
Timberman.. $5 25 $4 20 
Ga rere sa dene ee 2 5 25 4 20 
Tracklayer.. . : 5 25 4 20 
Bratticeman.. ..... 5 25 4 20 
Company Miner.. .. .. 5 25 4 20 
Driver, Spike Team.. 5 62 4 20 
Motorman... ...: 5.25 3 99 
DOmimenss es). an 5 25 3 99 
Main and Tail iene idem 5 25 3 99 
Timberman’s Helper.. 4 41 3 62 
Tracklayer’s Helper... 4 41 3 62 
MWiacker aa wee: a7 4 41 3 36 
Pumpman... 4 41 3 36 
Bushenssts. 2 a 4 4] 3 36 
Unclassified Labout ianaide we 4 41 3 36 
Boys (inside).. We Thee 2.75 to 2 62 to 

3 85 3 15 
Machineman.. .. .. 6 61 4 20 
Blacksmiths s¥egp ae 6 5 46 4 20 
Box Car Loader.. 4 86 4 20 
Car Repairer.. 4 86 4 20 
Hoistman.. .. 5 50 4 20 
Unclassified Labous (outside), 4 20 3 20 
Boys (outside).. Fi 2 42 to 2 10 to 

3 30 2 62 


The evidence was that there was a similar 
variation in contract rates, but particulars 
were not given. The wage scale in the Estevan 
field in Saskatchewan is considerably lower 
than Hdmonton. The wage scale in the Leth- 
bridge field is higher than Edmonton, but lower 
than Drumheller. The evidence was conclusive 
that the miners employed in the Drumheller 
field are paid on a higher wage scale than 
miners employed in any other domestic coal 
field. No evidence was given of the day wages 
in the fields producing steam coal, but there 
was evidence that conditions were so different 
that no comparison could be made. The 
miners called by the Union to give evidence 
admitted that the Drumheller daily wage was 
adequate. On this evidence it must be held 
that the Union has failed to establish that 
the Drumheller daily wage is not adequate or 
does not provide for a fair living wage. The 
evidence supports the contention of the Mine 
Operators that there should be such a reduc- 
tion as to enable the Drumheller field to 
compete on a fair basis with the Edmonton 
field and the Estevan field, which are its prin- 
cipal competitors. There is no reason why 
Drumheller miners should demand more money 
for doing the same work that miners in the 
competing domestic coal fields do for much less 
money, especially when the condition of the 
Drumheller coal industry is taken into con- 
sideration. 

Representatives of the Union are forced to 
base their contention that the miners are not 
now receiving a fair living wage, solely on the 
annual earnings. There is again no conflict 
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in the evidence of what the miners receive. 
During the last year the aggregate wages paid 
amounted to $1,860,525.14 to 1,965 employees 
—an average of approximately $950. The 
Dominion statistics show that in the previous 
year the output of coal was larger, and the 
average wage was $1,124. The Union called 
ten miners to give evidence and stated they 
were typical of all the men employed in the 
field. Of these two were weighmen paid by 
the men; two worked for day wages—the 
lowest scale—and earned $857 and $645 re- 
spectively. The others were contract miners 
and their earnings were $1,047.44; $849.14; 
$747.49; $989.99 and $1,060, including Union 
fees. The contract machine men received the 
highest scale of wages, but no workmen of that 
class gave evidence. Summaries of the pay- 
rolls were produced which showed that large 
numbers receive from $1,000 to $2,000, and 
quite a few over $2,000. This confirms the 
Government statistics above referred to, if any 
confirmation is needed. 

Evidence was given as to the annual earnings 
of other similar workmen employed in other 
industries in this Province, and this evidence 
failed to show that the average annual earnings 
in any other industry in Alberta were in excess 
of the average annual earnings of the Drum- 
heller miners. The Drumheller miners receive, 
for less than 120 days’ work during the six 
winter months, as much as other workmen re- 
ceiving 45 cents per hour and working 44 
hours per week and 50 weeks per year. The 
winter earnings, without allowing anything for 
summer earnings, are above the minimum earn- 
ings fixed by Government reports as a living 
wage. The Union has failed to establish that 
the Drumheller miners are not receiving a fair 
living wage, even when considered on an annual 
basis. The earnings of some of the men who do 
not work steadily or are at work short periods 
are below the average, but it is only the 
average, not either the highest or the lowest, 
earnings that can be taken into consideration in 
determining whether or not wages are adequate. 

I have dealt with the earnings on an annual 
basis, but the evidence was that coal mining in 
Drumheller is only a seasonal occupation, and 
in that case the adequacy of the wages paid 
should be determined on the wages paid the 
workmen while engaged in that industry, and 
not on the earnings of the workmen during the 
seasons of the year when they are otherwise 
employed. The evidence was conclusive that 
the mines only operate during the six winter 
months, and that during the six summer months 
the miners are free to engage in other occupa- 
tions. During the summer months about 10 
per cent of the men obtain employment in 
caring for the mines. About one-third. leave 
the coal field and obtain other employment, 
and what they earn is not included in the 
average annual earnings above set forth. The 
remainder stay idle in the valley during the 
entire six summer months. Of the ten miners 
who gave evidence for the Union, as typical 
miners, one obtained employment during the 
summer doing development work in the mines; 
another had ‘done some farm work. The other 
eight remained idle all summer. One stated 
that he considered the mining industry owed 
him a living the entire year, and that he was 
not prepared to accept any other employment 
during the summer months. Another stated 
that he was a miner and did not want to engage 
in any work other than mining, and would not 
accept other employment. Others stated that 
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their homes were in Drumheller, and that they 
would have to go to other places to obtain 
summer employment and that they were un- 
willing to do so. No doubt the Drumheller 
miners cannot obtain during these summer 
months other employment paying $8 per day 
for less than seven hours’ work, as that is more 
than any other industry pays for such labour, 
and that is largely the cause of their unwilling- 
ness to accept other employment. The ease 
with which they obtain Government relief 
during the summer is also a factor, as some of 
the miners who gave evidence expressed the 
view that increasing their earnings during 
the coal season by steady work only reduced 
the relief which they could obtain during the 
summer. Considering all the evidence it 
appears that nearly a third of the men do obtain 
other employment, and that most of those who 
do not obtain other employment during the 
summer months are unwilling to accept such 
other employment if offered, but could obtain 
other employment, at least during normal 
times, as they are free to accept such other 
employment during the six months of the year 
when such other employment is more easily 
‘obtained. Mining coal in Drumheller must 
therefore be classed as a seasonal occupation 
unless the miners are justified in refusing to 
accept other employment during the entire 
summer, and no reasonable person could accept 
that view. The Union must be held to have 
completely failed in establishing that the Drum- 
heller miners are not now receiving a fair living 
wage; in fact coal miners are now paid a higher 
wage than is paid for similar labour in any 
other industry in the Province, and Drumheller 
miners are paid higher wages than are paid in 
any other field producing domestic coal. 
Another matter which should receive con- 
sideration is that the Drumheller wage scale 
has an adverse effect on the Drumheller coal 
industry. Drumheller coal must be sold in 
competition with coal from the Edmonton field 
and from the Estevan field. Wages constitute 
about two-thirds of the total cost ‘of production 
which, therefore, depends principally upon the 
wage scale. The cost of producing coal in 
Drumheller, and the price at which it can be 
placed on the market is, therefore, far above 
the corresponding prices in the two competing 
fields. The result. has been that the Drumheller 
coal has been unable to maintain its position 
in the market. Exhibit No. 18 shows the per- 
centage of the total domestic coal produced in 
Western Canada from the three fields. The 
percentage of the whole produced in Drum- 
heller has decreased from 41-5 per cent at the 
end of 1930 to 35 per cent at the end of 1937, 
while the percentage produced in the Edmon- 
ton field during the same period increased from 
12-1 per cent to 14:6 per cent, and in the 
Estevan field increased from 16°8 per cent to 
28-4 per cent. Exhibit No. 17 shows that the 
sale of Drumheller coal in Alberta decreased 
from 307,690 tons in 1930 to 228,245 tons in 
1937, and that during the same period the sale 
of Edmonton coal in the Province increased 
from 429,241 tons to 515,028 tons. Exhibit 
No. 15 shows that in the Province of Manitoba 
during the same period the sale of Drumheller 
coal decreased from 338,003 tons to 189,308 tons 
while the sale of Estevan coal increased from 
230,412 tons to 475,649 tons. It appears that 
there is a direct relationship between the wages 
paid in the respective fields, and the quantity 
of coal sold from each field. The wage scale 
also appears to affect the workmen, as the 


Dominion statistics put in evidence show that 
during the past few years the man days worked 
in the Drumheller field have decreased 27 
per cent while they have increased in the 
Edmonton field 11-8 per cent and in the 
Estevan field 15:4 per cent. The Union, by 
forcing higher wages in Drumheller, would, 
therefore, appear to be largely responsible for 
the decrease in the work available there. This 
also appears to largely account for the loss in 
operations shown by the Chartered Accountant’s 
consolidated operating statement above referred 
to. The present wage scale at Drumheller is out - 
of line with the variation in the prices realized 
from the sale of coal and the cost of living 
since 1925. Exhibit 6 shows that the wage scale 
now in force in Drumheller is 94-2 per cent 
of the scale in force in 1925, whereas the living 
costs during the same period have decreased to 
73:9 per cent and the price realized from the 
sale of coal has decreased to 64:5 per cent. 

On the grounds “that the wages now being 
paid are higher than the wages “being. paid in 
any other domestic coal field, and far in excess 
of the wages paid in the Edmonton and Estevan 
fields which are the principal competitors of 
the Drumheller field; (2) that the wages now 
being paid are higher than the wages paid in 
any other Alberta industry employing similar 
labour; (3) that coal mining at Drumheller 
is a seasonal occupation and ‘that the miners’ 
complaint of low annual earnings is owing to 
their unwillingness to accept other employment 
during the six summer months when the mines 
are closed; (4) that the miners are now re- 
ceiving more than their fair and proper share 
of the net proceeds received from the sale of 
coal produced by the joint efforts of the miners 
and the Mine Operators; (5) that the Drum- 
heller wage scale has been maintained since 
1925 notwithstanding decreases in all other 
prices and costs; (6) that the excessive wage 
scale is endangering the industry by not 
leaving sufficient to provide for necessary allow- 
ance for depreciation, ete, and (7) is re- 
stricting its markets owing to excessive pro- 
duction costs and thus causing the conditions 
of which the miners complain,’ I recommend 
that the request of the Mine Operators for a 
reduction in the day wage and the contract 
rates be granted. After this reduction is made 
the daily wage scale at Drumheller will still 
be 15 per cent higher than the daily base 
wage in the competing Edmonton field, and the 
difference is even greater with respect to the 
Estevan competing field. The reduction will 
only be sufficient to provide for the proper 
allowances necessary for the continuation of 
the industry on a permanent basis. The in- 
dustry will be continued solely for the benefit 
of the miners, and the reduction asked for will 
not allow the Mine Operators any return on 
their large capital investment of $5,364,000 
unless there is some improvement in market 
conditions, of which there is no indication at 
present. 

As the Chairman is recommending an in- 
crease in the wage scale, he has given me his 
report so that I could state herein the grounds 
on which I dissent. I have carefully studied 
his report in an effort to ascertain the grounds 
on which he bases his recommendation for an 
increase in the wage scale. He finds that “the 
industry in the Drumheller District is in a 
difficult position” and that “the consolidated 
statement affords an accurate picture of the 
conditions as they existed at the time the 
statements were made”—the season of 1936-37 
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—and after quoting from the consolidated 
operating statement the cash receipts and dis- 
bursements, practically the same as I have 
hereinbefore set. forth, he finds “the actual cash 
position therefore shows an approximate 
balance, but when depletion and depreciation 
are charged at proper rates, and when some 
relatively small incidental revenues are taken 
into account, the statement shows a loss of 
$209,853.54 in the operations of the period. 
There has been no return on the capital in- 
vestment which the evidence shows is approxi- 
mately $5,364,000.” He refers to the state- 
ment of one of the miners that “the capital 
invested was entitled to some return,” and I 
take it he concurs in that statement. He re- 
fers to the case of a miner witness who had 
to support a family larger than the average 
(5 children who, with the two parents, made 7), 
and who had to receive Government relief, and 
he also states that that was not a typical case 
(so it can have no bearing), and that his 
annual earnings were below the average, and 
that while he worked he received $7.77 per day. 
He also finds that the miner’s complaint is 
not with his daily wage, but with his annual 
earnings. His report is not quite definite with 
reference to the mining of domestic coal being 
“a seasonal occupation,” but he does agree with 
my finding to the extent of saying—“I find my- 
self quite unable to agree with the proposal 
that a miner is justified in demanding from the 
employer a sufficiently high daily wage to 
bring him a sufficient annual income for all 
purposes,” which I take is substantially a find- 
ing that he considers it a seasonal occupation. 
The Chairman finds that the City of Drum- 
heller and the vicinity cannot give employment 
to all of the miners during the summer months, 
owing to drought and low prices, and that in 
the case of a married man with a family there 
are practical difficulties involved in caring for 
his family during the summer while he seeks 
work, and I think the grounds on which his 
recommendation is based are the sentence follow- 
ing the above finding, which reads—“this in 
itself might not be sufficient to warrant recom- 
mending an increase in the wage rate, but 
when it is coupled with the fact that there has 
been a definite increase in the cost of living 
since 1935, I am of the opinion that the wages 
should be brought more nearly in line with the 
living conditions of the employee.” 

I cannot concur in the recommendation of 
the Chairman that the wage scale be increased 
because, in my opinion, he has failed to take 
into consideration sound economic principles 
which cannot be disregarded. 

1. When it is proposed to raise the wage 
seale of miners already receiving wages higher 
than the wages paid in any other domestic coal 
field, and when it is admitted that the industry 
is in a difficult position, and that the cash 
receipts and disbursements now show an 
approximate balance without any allowance 
being made for depreciation or for any return 
on the capital investment, then the first ques- 
tion must be—how is the money for the pro- 
posed increase to be obtained? It admittedly 
cannot be paid out of the industry without 
some changes being made, and there is no evi- 
dence of any change that will produce the 
additional moneys that must be found if wages 
are raised. There was no evidence that any 
of the cash disbursements shown in the con- 
solidated operating statement were unnecessary 
or could be eliminated or decreased. There 
was evidence that there had been some increase 
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in the price of coal since the end of the fiscal 
years referred to in the consolidated operating 
statement, but the evidence also was that there 
had been a decrease in the output, and there 
was no evidence of any improvement in the 
net result of the operations. There is evidence 
that the present losses extended back to 1935. 
As stated in his report, there was evidence that 
the present loss could not be passed on to the 
market, and that an increase in price would 
cause a loss in market. There was no evidence 
to the contrary. The Chairman’s report does 
not deal with this all-important question, and 
in my opinion this is in itself a complete 
answer to the request for an increase in the 
wage scale, because the evidence is that there 
is no source from which the additional loss 
resulting from increased wages can be met. 

2. No doubt a married man with a family 
having to work away from home part of the 
year does involve some difficulties. However, 
that applies to all seasonal work. It applies 
equally to lumbermen, road workers, railway 
employees, merchant, marine, commercial 
travellers, and even to the executives of cor- 
porations. It even applied to members of the 
Board when they found it necessary to go to 
Drumheller to hear evidence. Such difficulties 
are well known to the workman when he de- 
cides to engage in a seasonal occupation, and 
it is not ground for a subsequent complaint. 
Coal mining at Drumheller always has been a 
seasonal occupation, and the miners were fully 
aware of that condition when they first sought 
employment there. Changes in the work 
ordinarily available the other half of the year 
should not add to the burden of the industry 
still able to give them employment. 

3. It is admitted that the Drumheller coal 
industry is in a difficult position because it has 
been unable to maintain its market against the 
competition from the Edmonton field and the 
Estevan field. The evidence was that it was 
unable to maintain its markets because the cost 
of production was higher in Drumheller than in 
the competing fields, and that the reason of the 
higher cost of production is that the wages 
paid in the Drumheller field are higher than 
the wages paid in the competing fields for doing 
the same or similar work. This has also re- 
sulted in less man days’ work. It is obvious 
that the industry at Drumheller cannot recover 
from its difficult position until it is able to 
compete with Edmonton and Estevan on a basis 
of equality, and recover its lost markets. A 
recommendation that the already excessive cost 
of production be further raised by further in- 
creasing the already high wage scale can only 
further aggravate the already difficult position. 

4, The cost of living is only one of the con- 
siderations in determining whether or not a 
wage rate is fair. The cost of living varies from 
month to month. It would be impractical to 
vary wages from month to month with the cost 
of living. There must be stability in the price 
at which coal is sold, and there must there- 
fore be some stability in the wage rate, partic- 
ularly in a case such as this where the miners 
are receiving, as wages, the total net proceeds 
from the sale of the coal. There has ad- 
mittedly been some increase in the cost of 
living since 1935, although there was no evi- 
dence bringing the comparison up to date, and 
it is well known that there has been a sub- 
stanial decrease in wholesale prices since the 
beginning of the year. If wages are to be 
based solely on the cost of living there should 
be a substantial reduction as a reference 
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to Exhibits 6 and 7 will show that since 1925 
the wage scale has been maintained with very 
little reduction, notwithstanding a very large 
reduction during the same period in the cost 
of living. The miners’ wage scale in Drum- 
heller has not, in the past, varied with the 
cost of living. In the face of these facts a 
temporary increase in the cost of living is not 
a sound ground for increasing the wage scale, 
particularly at a time when the cost of living 
is going down. Although the Union called 
several witnesses at Drumheller, no evidence 
was given with respect to increased cost of 
living, and while it is mentioned incidentally in 
the brief of the Union, the Union did not 
seriously rely on this to support the increase 
they requested, and the Board has not had the 
advantage of any arguments from the Mine 
Operators on this question, as the Mine 
Operators have every reason to believe that 
that question is not at issue. 

5. The wage scale in any industry must be 
based on the average earnings. There will 
always be workmen in any industry who do not 
work full time, or who cannot command the 
higher rates. The miner witness referred to 
by the Chairman as earning approximately 
$700 worked only 85 days although the mines 
operate many more days than that in a year. 
He also stated, in answer to questions asked 
by me, that he had not attempted to obtain 
other employment during the remainder of the 
year as he was a miner and did not feel he was 
suited to other work and did not wish to 
leave his family. He stated he needed $2,000 a 
year, but no industry could pay that amount 
to a labourer for 85 days’ work, and if he is 
unwilling to seek other employment for the 
remainder of the year the industry should not 
be penalized, nor should the industry be 
penalized if, owing to a temporary period of 
depression, he is unable to obtain other work. 
The Union attempted—and apparently were 
successful—to arouse sympathy for the work- 
men on the ground that their earnings were 
low, but it was stated, and not disputed, that 
it collected from these men $22,500 per annum, 
which does not appear to be consistent with 
that contention. 

In addition to the above there are the 
grounds above stated for recommending a de- 
crease in the wage scale which are also reasons 
why I dissent from an increase. 

7. The recommendation for a special increase 
for Company men earning less than $5 per day, 
thereby changing the present relative scale of 
remuneration, was not asked for by either of 
the parties to this dispute, and neither of the 
parties had any opportunity of presenting argu- 
ments with respect thereto. There was no evi- 
dence given to support it. Sympathy for those 
receiving the lowest remuneration is natural, 
but it should always be recognized that the 
more capable workmen should be paid the 
higher wages, and have every reason to 
believe that the variation in the daily wage 
of Company men is based on their respective 
capabilities. Any attempt by this Board to 
interfere without hearing any evidence and 
without giving the parties an opportunity to 
present arguments will tend, in my opinion, to 
create further dissention and dissatisfaction 
instead of conciliation. 

The Chairman evidently realized that wages 
in Drumheller have been elevated to near the 
breaking point of the industry because he 
states that with his recommendation “the wage 
rate has reached the highest level it can be ex- 


pected to attain.” This is borne out by evi- 
dence that during the past year two of the 
larger mines closed down owing to trouble with 
the Union, and two others announced they 
would not open but were induced to do so by 
the Union agreeing to a reduction of the 
timber contract rate. It is also evident that 
the Chairman has doubts regarding his recom- 
mendation of an increased wage as he stated 
‘it is with the greatest hesitation and in the 
face of very forceful facts and arguments that 
I have recommended an increase.” That should 
be taken into consideration, when the parties 
come to negotiate an agreement. 

The second request of the Mine Operators 
is for a decrease of 20 per cent for all dead 
work. The principal contention was with re- 
spect to the contract prices paid for timbering, 
and for handling bone. I believe we are all 
agreed that these contract prices were exces- 
sive. The only question before the Board was 
the reduction that should be recommended. 
The evidence was conclusive that under the 
expiring agreements contract miners are paid 
much more per hour for the time engaged in 
erecting timbers, and for the time engaged in 
handling bone, than for the same time en- 
gaged in producing coal. It appears reason- 
able, in the interest of the industry as a whole, 
that dead or unproductive work should not be 
more profitable to the miner than productive 
work. The reduction that should be made 
in the contract price should be such that the 
contract miner will be paid for the time en- 
gaged in erecting timbers and in handling bone 
as nearly as possible the same rate per hour 
as he receives for mining coal. 

The time required for erecting sets of timbers 
varies in different parts of the field. Con- 
sidering all the evidence I find the average time 
required for erecting a set of timbers in the 
mines in the vicinity of the City of Drum- 
heller to be 35 minutes, and in East Coulee 25 
minutes. Timbering is much easier in East 
Coulee owing to the floor and roof being better, 
and to the mines being dry. The rate at East 
Coulee should therefore be lower than the 
Drumheller rate. On the basis of the average 
earnings per hour of contract miners, the con- 
tract rate in Drumheller should be 70 cents 
and in East Coulee 55 cents, and I therefore 
recommend that the contract rate should be 
reduced to those amounts. The reduction will 
still leave the contract rates for timbering high 
in comparison with the Edmonton field, where 
the contract price under agreements with the 
same Union, for putting up similar sets of 
timbers, is 25 cents to 35 cents per set. The 
Union made a special agreement at the Rose- 
dale and Star mines. There has been no change 
in conditions since those contracts were made 
and, while there were objections, there was no 
evidence of grounds for change, and the rates 
are still above Edmonton rates for the same or 
similar work. 

The Union asked for a separate contract rate 
for erecting jack props. Under the existing 
contract the erection of jack props is included 
in the contract price for mining coal, the same 
as other incidental work, such as drilling shot 
holes, etc. Ifa separate contract rate is allowed 
for jack props there would have to be a 
corresponding reduction in the contract price 
for mining coal, or else the result of allowing 
a separate contract price for jack props would 
simply be increasing the contract price for 
mining coal by an indirect method. In the 
other competing domestic coal fields such as 
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Edmonton, jack props are included in the con- 
tract price for mining coal. I have already 
found that the contract. price for mining coal 
is too high, and I cannot recommend that it 
be indirectly increased by a separate contract 
price for jack props. 

My understanding of the Chairman’s report 
is that he finds the existing timber rates to be 
too high, but while he recommends that the 
85 cents rate be reduced to 75 cents, his other 
recommendations, including jack props, amount 
to a very substantial increase in the existing 
timber rates. The Chairman’s report does not 
disclose the basis on which he bases his recom- 
mendation, and, not knowing the basis on which 
he has made the recommendation, I can only 
state that the evidence given before the Board 
was conclusive that there should be a_ sub- 
stantial reduction in the contract rate for 
timbering, and I know of no evidence that 
would support the Chairman’s recommenda- 
tion, and I believe it is based on a misunder- 
standing of mining operations and conditions, 
and in this case the advice of an independent 
mining engineer would have been of value. I 
requested that an independent mining engineer 
be employed; the nominee of the Union 
strongly opposed it and the Chairman refused 
my request. 

With respect to the contract rate for handling 
bone, the evidence was, in my opinion, con- 
clusive that, if the Mine Operators’ request 
for a 20 per cent reduction was granted, the 
miners would still be earning more per ‘hour 
for the time engaged in handling bone than for 
the time engaged in mining coal, and that the 
20 per cent reduction would not be sufficient 
to equalize these contract rates. Evidence was 
not given to show exactly what reduction would 
equalize the rates. I recommend that the 
present rate of 11 cents for handling bone be 
reduced to 8-8 cents. 

The third request of the Mine Operators is 
that payment be made for bone in excess of 
four inches only. There are always some im- 
purities in a coal seam, and the contract rate 
for mining coal includes separating from the 
coal a normal amount of such impurities. 
Where the amount of the impurities exceeds a 
normal amount, extra payment is made to the 
miners. That appears to be a universal prac- 
tice at the present time throughout practically 
all domestic coal fields. It was formerly the 
practice in the Drumheller field to only pay 
extra when the bone or impurities exceeded four 
inches in thickness. Four inches was con- 
sidered a normal amount of impurities. 
Witnesses called by the Union admitted that 
the Drumheller Mine Operators had been forced 
to pay the miners for all impurities without 
exception, by the miners intentionally loading 
into the mine cars an excessive amount of bone 
which could not all be removed on the picking 
tables, and which caused serious complaints 
from customers and injury to the industry. 
The evidence was that a considerable portion 
of this bone was, even under the present prac- 
tice, loaded into the mine cars and weighed and 
paid for as coal, and after weighing removed 
by Company men at the picking tables. This 
amounts to from 2% per cent to 3 per cent of 
the total tonnage. For this bone the Mine 
Operators pay twice. The Union has un- 
questionably forced upon the Mine Operators 
a most unfair agreement with respect to bone. 

I therefore recommend that the request of 
the Mine Operators be granted, and that the 
contracts provide for payment for bone only 
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when the impurities in the seam exceed four 
inches in width, and for the amount in excess 
of four inches. 

The Chairman in his report finds that the 
restoration of the four inch exemption in the 
bone clause is not practical. no doubt because 
of the methods by which the miners forced the 
Operators to remove this exemption from the 
contract. To meet this I would recommend 
that the contract include a clause providing 
that loading an excessive amount of bone with 
the coal shall be grounds for immediate dis- 
missal, and that in any mine where there is an 
increase in the percentage of bone loaded into 
the mine cars with the coal, the contract price 
for mining coal in that mine shall be reduced 
by a percentage equivalent to the increased 
percentage of bone. 

the nine counter-requests made by the 
United Mine Workers of America, the second 
and third are requests for an increase in the 
wage scale, and that has already been dealt 
with. The fourth is a request. for payment on 
run-of-mine basis. The sixth is a request for 
overtime. The seventh is a request for two 
weeks’ holidays. The eighth is a request for a 
six-hour day and a five-day week. The ninth 
is a request for an alteration in the time when 
the contracts can be terminated. These re- 
quests have always been presented to previous 
Boards, and none of them were pressed by 
representatives of the Union, and no evidence 
was given to support any of them. I recom- 
mend that they be not considered for the 
reasons set forth by the Honourable Chief 
Justice Harvey as Chairman of the 1935 Con- 
ciliation Board. 

The fifth request is for an increase in the 
day wage basis where mechanical mining is 
being performed. The evidence and argument 
in support of this request was that, where the 
long-wall system of mining was being tried out, 
miners who had previously been working under 
contract were now being paid the lower daily 
wage. The Union is unwilling that the men 
should load the coal on a contract basis because 
of uncertainty in the work. A conference is 
being held in an effort to devise a new form 
of contract. Other miners working in the 
same mine and doing work requiring greater 
skill are paid the same daily wage as the coal 
loaders who complain. Under these circum- 
stances I cannot. recommend any change in the 
present practice, but if a conference between 
the Operators and miners does result in a 
mutually satisfactory contract arrangement, it 
should be adopted. 

This leaves only the first request which, in 
very general terms, asks that inequalities now 
existing be adjusted. 

The Union asks that the agreements be 
made uniform in all respects in all mines in the 
field. It was admitted that conditions vary 
in the different mines, and also that different 
mining methods were ‘used in different mines. 
These varying conditions and different methods 
require special provisions in the agreement. A 
uniform contract is not practicable. 

There is particularly a | wide difference 
between the mines in the vicinity. of the City 
of Drumheller and the mines in the East 
Coulee portion of the Drumheller field. Hast 
Coulee mines the coal from an entirely different 
seam, and the mining conditions are much better 
as there is a better floor and a better roof and 
the mines are dry and are free from gas, 
whereas the mines in the vicinity of the City 
of Drumheller have considerable water and 
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gas, and have considerable trouble with both 
the floor and the roof. In addition the mines 
in the East Coulee field are much freer from 
impurities, and the coal is very easily mined. 
Company men, that is, men working for day 
wages, are paid the same in Hast Coulee, but 
the contract mining rates in East Coulee are 
10 cents lower in rooms, and 20 cents lower 
in entries. The evidence was conclusive, and 
not disputed, that the average daily earnings 
of the contract men working in East Coulee 
at the lower contract rate are as high, if not 
higher, than the average daily earnings made 
by contract men in other parts of the field. 
There is little, if any, difference in the heating 
quality of the coal mined from the East Coulee 
seam, but coal from East Coulee does not ship 
as well, and as a result dealers have to handle 
a larger quantity of slack coal in each car, 
and consequently the East Coulee mines have 
to sell the lump coal to dealers at 25 cents per 
ton below the price received by mines in other 
parts of the field. The differential in the con- 
tract rates enables the East Coulee mines to 
meet this differential in the selling price of 
their coal to dealers, and the differential does 
not in any way prejudice the miners working 
in the East Coulee field. The only evidence 
given against the differential was that miners 
should be paid the same price for shovelling 
a ton of coal, no matter what the conditions, 
but it was obvious that it was easier to shovel 
coal in a dry mine, free from gas, and with a 
good floor and fewer timbers, than in mines 
in other parts of the field. I think we were 
all agreed that there should be a differential, 
and the only contention seriously advanced was 
that the differential was too great. There was, 
however, no evidence given to support this con- 
tention, and the undisputed evidence that the 
average daily earnings of the East Coulee 
miners were as high as the average daily earn- 
ings of miners in other parts of the field estab- 
lishes the fairness of the present differential. 
I therefore recommend that no change be made 
in this differential. 

The Chairman has recommended that the 
differential be reduced 50 per cent. He does 
not state on what grounds or on what evidence 
he recommends this. The absence of a trans- 
script of the evidence is a serious detriment, 
but I feel quite positive that no evidence was 
given before the Board that would support the 
recommendation. 

A long list of other so-called inequalities was 
attached to the brief of the Union. They all 
deal with minor disputes which had arisen in 
different mines. The agreement between the 
Operators and the Union contains machinery for 
adjusting all such disputes, and such disputes 
are from time to time referred to local arbitra- 
tion. It is therefore my opinion that no 
recommendation should be made with respect 
to these, and I would adopt the recommenda- 
tion of the Honourable Mr. Justice Harvey, 
as Chairman of the 1935 Board, that such 
disputes be adjusted between the parties on 
the basis of not increasing the cost of producing 
the coal, and of not decreasing the earnings of 
the miners. 

Arguments were also presented before the 
Board with respect to the provisions of the 
general contract regarding seniority. I would 
recommend that provisions be included in the 
agreement for seniority in classes among men 
doing the same class of work, but not a rule 
of seniority whereby a workman doing one 
class of work might claim preference over the 


workman engaged in another and different class 
of work. It is, in my opinion, essential to the 
safety of the mines and of the workmen em- 
ployed in the mines, that the Mine Manager 
should have the final decision as to the compe- 
tence of any workman. The responsibility for 
the safety of the mines and the miners rests 
upon the Mine Manager, and it would be im- 
possible for him to discharge that duty unless 
he had authority to decide on the competence 
of any workman he employed to do any parti- 
cular work. I, however, think there should be 
protection against a Mine Manager discrimina- 
ting against any workman for personal reasons, 
or for any improper reason. It was contended 
on behalf of the Union that where a miner is 
guilty of infractions of the Mines Act, such as 
taking matches into the mine, which would 
endanger not only the property but the lives 
of the miners, such miner should not be liable 
to be discharged, but that an information 
should be laid against him before a Magistrate, 
and that he should then be put back to work. 
Such a contention is so unreasonable and so 
dangerous that I would recommend that the 
contract contain special provisions that any 
miner committing any offence under the Mines 
Act which would tend to endanger the lives 
of other miners, should be subject to immediate 
dismissal. 

There are some further observations I think 
I should make. The Board held its sessions 
at Drumheller. The Mines were closed, and 
according to the Union the miners were idle. 
I am quite sure that less than one per cent of 
the miners attended the sessions of the Board. 
That was not showing very much interest in 
proceedings in which it was alleged they were 
so vitally concerned. It raises a question as 
to the extent to which the United Mine Workers 
of America actually represent the Drumheller 
miners. The demand of the United Mine 
Workers of America for an increase at Drum- 
heller is only one of similar demands for in- 
creases made by the United Mine Workers of 
America in every coal field in Alberta and 
British Columbia. The evidence before this 
Board was given principally by the heads of 
local units who receive a salary from the 
United Mine Workers of America, and were, 
therefore, naturally under their direction, and 
their evidence consisted largely of answering 
“ves” to statements in the form of questions. 
The United Mine Workers of America is an 
international organization, controlled outside 
of Canada, and it is well known that it is 
closely associated with the C.I.O., an organiza- 
tion against which the Ontario Government took 
action to protect its industries. The evidence 
was that, after the general decline in prices 
and wages following the war, Drumheller miners 
broke away from the United Mine Workers of 
America before a satisfactory contract basis 
was arrived at between the miners and the 
Mine Operators. Similar action may again be 
necessary. 

Another observation is that the Mine 
Operators in the Drumheller field appear to be 
at a disadvantage through lack of organiza- 
tion, and in the absence of a uniform policy 
throughout the field. It appeared that many 
of the so-called inequalities which have caused 
dissatisfaction were owing to the absence of 
a uniform practice in all mines, and if that was 
corrected, a lot of the dissatisfaction would 
disappear. The Mine Operators also appear 
to be, to some extent, at cross-purposes. 
think a closer organization of Mine Operators, 
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and a definite understanding between them, 
would make it easier to maintain mutually 
satisfactory arrangements with the miners. 

In conclusion I recommend that the atten- 
tion of the parties to this dispute be directed 
to the fact that neither this recommendation nor 
the recommendation of the Chairman is binding 
upon them. The Board was constituted and 
these recommendations made to assist the 
parties to the dispute in arriving at a mutually 
satisfactory adjustment of their differences. I 
have endeavoured to express the grounds on 
which I base the recommendations I have made. 
and on which I dissent from the recommenda- 
tions of the Chairman, without criticizing 
either his report or his recommendations. I 
would urge upon the parties that, before any 
recommendation is accepted, they should care- 
fully consider the grounds on which the recom- 
mendation is based, and satisfy themselves 
whether or not it is based on sound grounds. 
A recommendation not based on sound grounds 
cannot be of much value, and may lead to future 
difficulties. I would urge upon both parties 
that their interests in the industry are mutual, 


and that in arriving at an adjustment of their 
differences they should not lose sight of the 
fact that the first essential to both parties is to 
place the industry on a sound economic basis. 
The adjoining community of Wayne was, not 
long ago, an active mining centre—it is now re- 
ferred to as the “ghost town.” Two of the 
larger mines in Drumheller last year were 
closed and abandoned, not because coal was 
not available, but because of trouble between 
the Mine Operators and the Union. Two other 
of the larger mines had decided to close, but 
continued under a reduced timber contract, 
and if the recommendations of the Chairman 
with respect to timbering are enforced it would 
seem probable that they would not re-open. 
It would be a major disaster if the fate of 
Wayne was forced upon Drumheller because 
the Operators and the Union were unable to 
agree upon terms that will enable the industry 
to be continued on a sound economic basis. 


Respectfully submitted, 
(Signed) W. H. McLaws, 


Member of Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation. 





STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING JULY, 1938 


HE following table shows the number of 

disputes, workers involved and time 

loss for July, 1938, as compared with the 

previous month and the same month a year 
ago. 











Number | Number of }Timelossin 

Date of disputes | employees | man work- 
involved ing days 
SJuly MLGOS A sete 15 1,423 10,435 
*June, 1938... 19 2,366 12,216 
July ROO dace o crit a 41 7,083 67,587 





*Preliminary figures. 


The record of the Department includes lockouts as 
well as strikes, but a lockout, or an industrial condi- 
tion which is undoubtedly a lockout, is rarely encountered. 
In the statistical table, therefore, strikes and lockouts 
are recorded together. A strike or lockout, included as 
such in the records of the Department, is a cessation 
of work involving six or more employees and lasting at 
least one working day. Disputes of less than one day’s 
duration and disputes involving less than six employees, 
are not included in the published record unless ten days 
or more time loss is caused, but a separate record of 
such disputes is maintained in the Department, and the 
figures are given in the annual review. Each month, 
however, any such disputes reported are mentioned in 
this article as ‘‘minor disputes.” 


The records include all strikes and lockouts which 
come to the knowledge of the Department, and the 
methods taken to secure information preclude the 
probability of omissions of disputes of importance, 
Information as to a dispute involving a small number 
of employees, or for a short period of time, is frequently 
not received until some time after its commencement. 


The number of disputes, the number of 
workers involved and the time loss were all 
slightly lower than in June and very much 
lower than in July, 1937. None of the disputes 
caused very great time loss. The principal 
disputes were those involving hat workers at 
Guelph, Ont., lime plant workers at Blubber 
Bay, B.C., and restaurant employees at 


Toronto, Ont. In June most of the time loss 
was due to the lime plant strike at Blubber 
Bay and to strikes of sawmill workers at 
Fort Frances, Ont., and hosiery workers at 
Hamilton, Ont. In July, 1937, there were 
important disputes involving cotton factory 
workers at Cornwall, Ont., woollen mill work- 
ers at Peterborough, Ont. and gold miners at 
Wells, B.C. 


Five disputes involving 423 workers were 
carried over from June and 10 disputes com- 
meniced during July. Of these fifteen disputes 
eleven were terminated during the month, 
five resulting in favour of the workers, one 
in favour of the employer, with compromise 
settlements in four cases, and one indefinite. 
At the end of July, therefore, there were four 
strikes and lockouts on record, namely: lime 
plant workers at Blubber Bay, B.C., restaurant 
employees at Toronto, Ont. greenhouse 
employees at Kitchener, Ont., and knitting 
factory workers at St. Catharines, Ont. 


The record does not include minor disputes 
such as are defined in a previous paragraph, 
nor does it include disputes as to which in- 
formation has been received indicating that 
employment conditions are no longer affected 
but which the unions concerned have not 
declared terminated. Information is available 
as to seven such disputes, namely: motion 
picture projectionists, Toronto, Ont., July 11, 
1932, two employers; coastwise longshoremen, 
Vancouver, B.C., November 28, 1936, one 
employer; meat packing employees, Van- 
couver, B.C., December 29, 1936, one employer; 
beverage dispensers, Toronto, Ont., March 4, 
1937, one employer; dairy employees, Toronto, 
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-Ont., September 17, 1937, one employer; shoe 
factory workers, Perth, Ont., January 6, 1938, 
one employer; bakery employees, Hamilton, 
Ont., May 27, 1938, one employer; and cotton 
factory workers at St. Gregoire de Mont- 
morency, P.Q., July 11, 1938, one employer. 
The last two disputes were added to the 
list this month. 

The dispute involving cotton dress factory 
workers employed by one firm in Montreal, 
P.Q., commencing November 25, 1937, and the 
strike of dress factory workers (cutters) em- 
ployed by three firms in Toronto, Ont., 
commencing January 21, 1938, which have been 
carried in the above list for some time, are 
reported by the unions involved to have been 
called off by July 1, and have consequently 
been removed from the list. 

Disputes involving men on unemployment 
relief work who are not paid wages but receive 
subsistence or allowances for which work is 
performed or may be required are not in- 
cluded in the record, no relation of employer 
and employees being involved. 

A dispute reported too late for inclusion in 
the July issue of the LAsour Gazetre involved 
thirty workers in the wire department of a steel 
mill at Sydney, N.S., who ceased work on 
June 6 in protest against the piece rates set. 
Work was resumed on June 8 pending adjust- 
ment of rates. 

A minor dispute in Winnipeg, Man., involved 
four workers employed by a waste material 
dealer on July 20 for one day, an agreement 
with the Salvage Workers’ Federal Labour 
Union with increased wages and reduced hours 
being secured. 

A dispute involved over one hundred long- 
shoremen at Point Edward on July 27, against 
dismissal of one of the men. The strike was 
not called by the union and the men resumed 
work in about an hour, the matter to be dealt 
with by the union. 

The following paragraphs give particulars 
regarding certain disputes in addition to the 
information in the tabular statement. 


Disputes in Progress Prior to July 


SHoe Factory Workers, Garr, Ont.—As 
noted in the Lasour Gazerte for July, 1938, 
employees in one factory ceased work on 
June 22 when certain workers were dismissed 
following their refusal to undertake machine 
work in place of hand work, alleging a reduc- 
tion in earnings would result from such change, 
The employees returned to work on July 9, the 
Management agreeing to reinstate those who 
had been dismissed, satisfactory arrangements 
being made as to wage rates under the new 
system. 

RESTAURANT EMPLOYEES, TORONTO, ONTARIO. 
—In connection with the strike noted in the 
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July issue of the LaBour GazeTTse of employees 
in three restaurants operated by one company, 
it was reported in the press toward the end of 
July that the Ontario Department of Labour 
had been asked to conciliate but a settlement 
was not reached, proposals of each of the 
parties being not acceptable to the other. 


Disputes Commencing During July 


GREENHOUSE EMPLOYEES, KITCHENER, ONT. 
—A number of employees in one establish- 
ment ceased work on July 25 against a re- 
duction in weekly wages. Work was resumed 
on August 4 with weekly rates unchanged, 
hours being reduced from 54 per week to 50. 

SHoz Factory Workers, Port CoLporne, 
Ont.—Employees of one establishment, mem- 
bers of the Canadian Shoe Workers Union, 
ceased work on July 11 alleging that work was 
being sent out to a non-union factory. Work 
was resumed after one day when negotiations 
resulted in a satisfactory settlement. 


Hat Facrory Workers, Toronto, Ont.— 
Employees in one establishment, members of 
the United Hatters, Cap and Miaillinery 
Workers’ International Union, ceased work on 
July 5 when demands for recognition of the 
union, an increase in piece-work rates and 
the 44-hour week were refused. An agreement 
with a shop committee had expired on July 1 
and it was stated that the employer refused 
to negotiate with the union. Work was re- 
sumed on July 28 following conciliation by the 
Ontario Department of Labour. Arrangements 
for wage adjustments were made, hours to be 
45 per week with overtime pay. It was re- 
ported that the union was to be recognized 
but the establishment was to be operated under 
open shop conditions. 


Textite Facrory Workers, St. GREGOIRE DE 
Montmorency, P.Q—A number of spinners 
and doffers on the night shift in one depart- - 
ment in one establishment at St. Gregoire de 
Montmorency near Quebec City ceased work 
on July 11, followed on the next day by others, 
demanding increases in wages for the opera- 
tion of new machines. It was claimed that 
the management had introduced machines re- 
quiring more work without increasing wage 
rates as a result of the provincial ordinance 
fixing minimum rates for textile factories. All 
departments of the factory were closed down 
on July 14. During negotiations between the 
management and employees some of the em- 
ployees outside entered the office and two 
officials were struck. They were taken to the 
hospital, one being reported to be seriously 
injured. The intruders were ejected by the 
police. Later four men were arrested on charges 
of assault and remanded for trial. The National 
Catholic Federation of Textile Workers stated 
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that the strike was the result of the action of 
only a small minority of the 2,000 workers 
in the mill. On July 21 the mill was re-opened 
except for the night shift of 600 employees. 
It was stated that work for these would be 
stopped indefinitely. The dispute is included 
in the list of those not called off or reported 
as terminated by the employees affected. 

’ Hat Facrory Workers, GuetpH, Ont—Em- 
ployees in one establishment members of the 
United Hatters, Cap and Millinery Workers’ 
International Union ceased work on July 13, 
their demands for recognition of the union, 
higher wages, reduced hours and better working 
conditions being refused. It was stated that 
union workers had been dismissed from time 
to time, and their reinstatement was de- 
manded. Press reports state that there were 
several clashes between pickets and the police 
when workers attempted to enter the plant and 
when trucks attempted to deliver goods to 
the plant. A meeting of the parties with the 
Crown Attorney did not result in a settlement. 
The strike was settled on July 27 as a result 
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of conciliation by the Ontario Department of 
Labour. An agreement between the company 
and its union employees to be in effect until 
May 31, 1939, was signed providing for revision 
of wages, reduced hours and a shop commit- 
tee to deal with matters affecting wages and 
working conditions. It was also provided that 
there would be no stoppage of work during 
the period of the agreement and that any 
disputes will be referred to a Board of Aribtra- 
tion consisting of a representative of the com- 
pany, a member of the committee and an 
official of the Ontario Department of Labour. 


Stove Facrory Workers (HNAMELLERS), 
GueLpH, Ont.—On July 25 employees in the 
enamelling department in one establishment 
ceased work, refusing to work with one of 
their number who had failed to pay union 
dues. The strikers were members of the In- 
ternational Moulders’ Union which had an 
open shop agreement with the management. 
Work was resumed on July 29, when after dis- 
cussion with the management, the employee 
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Industry, occupation 
and locality Establish- 


ments 


Workers 


Number involved |Time loss 
——__—_—_—__—_—_____——_——_| in man 
working 


Remarks 


ays 





(a) Strikes and Lockouts in progress prior to July, 1938. 


MANUFACTURING— 
Vegetable Foods— 
Bakery employees 
(bakers and helpers), 
HamiltonfpOnty..'s... 7)2 1 4 


Boots and Shoes— 
Shoe factory workers, 
SOO RIOR. es t 125 


Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Hosiery factory workers, 
Hamilton] Onty oe 1 118 


Non-Metallic Minerals— 
Lime plant employees, 
Blubber Bay, B.C..... 1 111 


SERVICE— 
Busness, etc.— 
Restaurant employees, 
TorentojOntacial. lees 3 65 


100 |Commenced May 27, 1938; against reduction 
in wages and for renewal of union agreement; 
employment conditions no longer affected 
by July 31; in favour of employer. 


875 |Commenced June 22, 1938; against discharge 
of workers following introduction of new 
system; terminated July 9, 1938; negotia- 


tions; compromise. 


236 |Commenced June 1, 1938; for wage agreement 
and against bonus system; terminated 
July 4, 1938; negotiations; compromise: 
shop committee recognized and wages 
adjusted. 


Commenced June 2, 1938; re application of 
Conciliation Board (provincial) award; 
unterminated. 


2,700 


Commenced June 15; against discharge of 
workers alleged to be for union activity; 
unterminated. 


1, 625 
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Number involved |Time loss 
Industry, occupation ———_—__—__————_| inman Remarks 
and locality Establish-| Workers | working 
ments days 


(b) Strikes and Lockouts commencing during July, 1938. 


AGRICULTURE— 
Greenhouse employees, 
Kitchener, Ont......... 1 


MANUFACTURING— 
Boots and Shoes— 
Shoe factory workers, 
Port Colborne, Ont.... 1 


Textiles, Clothing, ete.— 
Hat factory workers, 
TPOrONGO Coiltuel ¢ eoaiy age 1 


Textile factory workers, 
(cotton), St. Gregoire 
de Montmorency, P.Q.. 1 


Hat factory workers, 
Guelph, ORt reo heen 1 


Knitting factory workers, 
St. Catharines, Ont.... 1 


Metal Products— 
Stove factory workers, 
Guelph, Ont 


CoNSTRUCTION— 
Buildings, etc.— 


Carpenters, Vancouver, 


Building trades workers, 
painters and carpenters, 


TorontoyOnt:Svenuk par 3 
TRADE— 
Waste material workers, 
Winnipeg, WEA oe te acy 1 


10 


450 


250 


60 |Commenced July 25; against reduction in 


450 


300 


$00 


2,750 


250 


100 


10 


weekly wages; unterminated. 


Commenced July 11; against alleged practice 
of sending work to a non-union sub-contrac- 
tor; terminated July 11; negotiations; 
compromise. 


Commenced July 5; for union recognition and 
increased wages; terminated July 27; con- 
ciliation (provincial); compromise. 


Commenced July 11; for higher wage rates 
on new machines; terminated July 20; shift 
involved discontinued; indefinite. 


Commenced July 13; for increased wages, 
reduced hours, recognition of union and 
reinstatement of workers; terminated 
July 27; conciliation (provincial); in favour 
of workers. 


Commenced July 30; alleged discrimination 
against two union members; unterminated. 


Commenced July 25; refusal to work with 
defaulting member of union; terminated 
July 29; negotiations; union dues paid by 
worker concerned; in favour of workers. 


Commenced July 20; against proposed re- 
duction in wage rate; terminated July 21; 
conciliation (provincial); in favour of 
workers. 


Commenced July 22; for employment of. 
union members only; terminated July 23; 
negotiations; in favour of workers. 


Commenced July 1; for union agreement with 
increased wages and reduced hours; ter- 
minated July 4; negotiations; in favour of 
workers. 


* Tn this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred and the date of termination is the last 


day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 
t 1,800 indirectly affected. 


in arrears had agreed to pay up all dues and 


remain in good standing with the union. 


CARPENTERS, VANCOUVER, B.C.—A number of 
members of the United Brother- 


sarpenters, 


hood of Carpenters and Joiners of America and 
of the Amalgamated Building Workers of 
Canada, employees of two contracting firms 
engaged on three contracts, ceased work on 
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July 20 against a wage rate of 80 cents per 
hour instead of 90 cents previously paid by 
members of the contractors’ association. The 
General Contractors’ Association had notified 
the United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners that 90 cents could no longer be paid 
aS many union carpenters were working for 
much less and that 80 cents per hour would 
be paid on work where no wage schedule was 
specified. It was reported that a Conciliation 
Commissioner was appointed under the pro- 
visions of the Industrial Conciliation and 
Arbitration Act and that the men returned to 
work on July 22 while negotiations between 
the contractors and representatives of the 
unions were under way and pending the report 
of the Commissioner. This resulted in the 
establishment of a rate of 90 cents per hour 
on the jobs affected by the dispute, negotia- 
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tions to be carried on as to the rate for work 
generally. 


Waste MartertaL Workers, WINNIPEG, Man. 
—Employees in one establishment, members 
of the Salvage Workers Federal Union Number 
106, affiliated with the Trades and Labour 
Congress, ceased work on July 1 to secure 
increased wages, reduced hours, and recognition 
of union with a signed agreement. Work was 
resumed on July 5 when an agreement was 
signed providing for wages from 20 cents to 
30 cents per hour instead of 11 cents to 25 
cents, and for nine hours per day, five and 
one-half days per week, instead of ten hours 
per day. A minor dispute in another estab- 
lishment was similarly settled as stated else- 
where. 





STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER 
COUNTRIES 


HE latest available information as to 

strikes and lockouts in various countries is 
given in the Lasour GazeTre from month to 
month, bringing down to date that given in 
the March issue, in the review of Strikes and 
Lockouts in Canada and Other Countries, 1937. 
The latter included a table summarizing the 
principal statistics as to strikes and lockouts 
since 1919 in the several countries for which 
such figures were available. Many countries 
publish these statistics only once each year, 
the figures being issued in some cases after 
an interval of as much as two years, and for 
such countries the figures are not for relatively 
recent dates. Statistics given in the annual 
review and in this monthly article are taken 
as far as possible from the government publica- 
tions of the various countries concerned, while 
information as to particular disputes is 
obtained for the most part from newspaper 
reports. 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


The number of disputes beginning during 
June was 65 and 27 were still in progress from 
the previous month, making a total of 92 in 
existence during the period, involving about 
20,700 workers with a resultant time loss of 
approximately 175,000 man working days. 

Of the 65 disputes beginning during June, 
5 arose out of demands for increases in wages, 
2 out of proposed wage reductions and 18 out 
of other wages questions; 2 arose out of 
questions as to working hours, 20 out of 
questions respecting the employment of 
particular classes or persons, 6 out of other 
questions respecting working arrangements 
and 9 on questions of trade union principle. 


One small dispute was due to sympathetic 
action and 2 disputes arose out of the issue 
of summonses to certain work people for 
breach of contract. 

Final settlements were reached in 60 disputes, 
of which 12 were settled in favour of the 
workers, 39 were settled in favour of the 
employers and 9 resulted in compromises. 
In the case of 6 other disputes, work was 
resumed pending negotiations. 

The strike of about 2,500 coal miners at a 
colliery in Kent, which began on May 1 in: 
protest against the dismissal of 226 fellow 
workers (LaBour Gazerte, June, 1938, page 612) 
was terminated on June 25. The employers 
agreed to re-engage as many as possible of 
the workers (who had been discharged when 
a part of the colliery was closed) and to 
discuss with workers’ representatives the case 
of any workers not ultimately absorbed. 

On June 9, 3,000 colliery workers near 
Pontefract, Yorkshire, ceased work in protest 
against the dismissal of a group of their fellow 
employees when a section of the mine was 
closed. The strikers demanded the adoption 
of a work sharing system. On June 11, they 
resumed work unconditionally. 

At another mine in the same district about 
1,800 miners ceased work on June 9, in protest 
against their employer’s action in prosecuting 
certain haulage hands who had been involved 
in stoppages of work without previous notice. 
On June 22, these strikers returned to work 
unconditionally. 


Belgium 


During the month of March, 1938, there 
were 24 strikes directly affecting 8,256 workers 
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and resulting in a time loss of 31,265 man 
working days. Of the 19 strikes terminated 
during the month, only one was settled in 
favour of the workers, five resulted in compro- 
mises and 13 were unsuccessful. Of the 24 
strikes in progress during the month, 14 were 
in the coal mining industry. 

During April there were 22 strikes in 
progress, directly affecting 5,392 workers and 
resulting in a time loss of 20,601 man working 
days. Of the 15 strikes settled during the 
month 8 resulted in compromises, 6 were 
settled in favour of the employers and one 
was settled in favour of the workers. During 
April, 12 of the 22 strikes in progress were 
in coal mining. 


United States 


Preliminary estimates of strikes in May, 
1938, which as the Bureau of Labour Statistics 
points out, are based on “scattered information 
from newspapers and other sources and are 
subject to revision as more definite reports 
are received” show 260 strikes as beginning 
during the month, which with 140 unterminated 
at the end of April, made a total of 400 in 
progress during the month. The number of 
workers involved in these disputes was 100,000 
and the resulting time loss was 1,000,000 man 
working days. The comparable figures for 
the previous month show that there were 352 
strikes in progress, involving 80,000 workers 
with a time loss of 750,000 man working days. 

Notsn.—Due to a typographical error in the 
July issue, the paragraph covering preliminary 
statistics for April was inserted above the head- 
ing “United States.” This paragraph should 
be read as applying to the United States and 
not to Mexico. 

On May 9, 1,450 employees of a frm 
manufacturing washing machines at Newton, 
Iowa, ceased work in protest against a 10 per 
cent wage cut. The workers were members 
of the United Electrical Radio and Machine 
Workers of America, an affiliate of the Com- 
mittee for Industrial Organization. On July 8, 
the Governor of Iowa invoked a state law for 
mediation of labour disputes. The arbitration 
board, formed as a result of the governor’s 
action, recommended that the employees return 
at their old wages pending negotiations between 
the union and the management. The manage- 
ment declined to accept this proposal. 

On July 19, in order to avoid serious fighting 
between the strikers and workers engaged in a 
“back-to-work ” movement, the Governor put 
the district under martial law and under this 
authority the National Guard closed the 
factory. 


At about the same time a trial examiner of 
the National Labour Relations Board began a 
public hearing in Newton on union charges 
that the employer was guilty of “unfair labour 
practices.” On July 31, the Governor ordered 
the National Guard to close the National 
Labour Relations Board hearings on the 
grounds that they were “a disturbing factor ” 
and “might be delaying a settlement of the 
dispute.” This action brought a protest from 
the main office of the National Labour Rela- 
tions Board who contended that the Governor 
was attempting to subordinate “national to 
the State authorities in matters affecting 
national sovereignty.” The board was allowed 
to reopen its hearings at Des Moines, 35 miles 
from the scene of the strike. 

The company offered to re-employ the 
strikers, with the exception of 12 ringleaders, 
at a reduction in wages of from 10 to 15 per 
cent. While union officials disapproved of 
these terms they advised workers to return 
to work in order to protect their jobs. On 
August 4 most of the strikers returned under 
the protection of the National Guard. 





According to Social Security for June-July, 
1938, published by the American Association 
for Social Security, Inc., New York, benefit 
provisions of the unemployment insurance 
systems of Indiana and Mississippi became 
operative on April 1, 1938, making a total of 
24 systems which began benefit payments this 
year. The states of Iowa, Michigan and South 
Carolina were added to this list on July 1, 
while Idaho will start to pay benefits in - 
September and New Mexico and Oklahoma 
in December. With the exception of Illinois 
and Montana, where the benefit operations 
are scheduled to begin on July 1, 1939, all 
the other states will begin to accept claims 
for benefits on January 1, 1939. 

Reports from Indiana reveal that by the 
middle of June a total of 75,000 unemployed 
had filed claims for benefits. By June 18, 
a total of 95,3852 checks amounting to over 
$1,000,000 had been written by the state divi- 
sion, the average check, state officials reported, 
amounted to $11.16. 
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LABOUR LEGISLATION ENACTED BY THE connate eer ones OF 
CANADA, 1938 


HE Dominion Parliament which met on 

January 27 and was prorogued on July 1 
enacted several laws of labour interest includ- 
ing an Act to provide for the Registration of 
Shop Cards by Labour Unions, the National 
Housing Act to aid in the construction of 
houses for families with low income and Acts 
to establish a Board of Transport Commis- 
sioners, to aid in the relief of unemployment 
and agricultural distress and to assist muni- 
cipalities in making self-liquidating improve- 
ments. The Civil Service Act was amended 
and also the Income War Tax Act. A Bill 
to amend the Lord’s Day Act was introduced 
but withdrawn, and a Bill which also failed 
to pass would have added to the Criminal 
Code a section to prevent employers from re- 
fusing to employ or dismissing workers for 
union affiliation. 


Registration of Shop Cards 


The Shop Cards Registration Act, which is 
to come into force on proclamation, enables 
a trade union to register in the office of the 
Secretary of State any shop card which it has 
adopted as a design or emblem to indicate 
that the shop displaying it employs members 
of that union. Shop cards and union labels 
are devices for the same purpose, the former 
being used in shops where services are offered 
for sale and the latter being affixed to wares or 
merchandise produced by union labour. 


An amendment in the Trade Mark and 
Design Act in 1927 provided for the protection 
through registration of both union labels and 
shop cards but when the Unfair Competition 
Act, 1932, was enacted to give effect to an in- 
ternational treaty for the protection of indus- 
trial property through trade marks, certain sec- 
tions of the Trade Mark and Design Act were 
repealed and among them the provisions re- 
lating to shop cards. 


No shop card registered by a trade 
union may be used by any other union or 
person. The Secretary of State may refuse to 
register a shop card if it is identical with or 
resembles one already registered, if it appears 
that it is calculated to mislead the public, 
or if, in the opinion of the Minister, the 
registration is on public grounds objection- 
able. 

If the Minister refuses to register a shop 
card, an amendment made by the House of 
Commons allows an appeal to the Exchequer 
Court. Notice of appeal must be sent both to 
the Registrar of Shop Card and to other unions 
concerned in the decision within 60 days of 
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the date on which the notice of the decision 
was sent to the applicant or such further time 
as the Court may allow. The Court may also 
require public notice by advertisement or 
otherwise and the appeal must be brought 
on for hearing within six months after notice 
is filed. 

A union may authorize the use of any te. 
card registered by it and such authorization 
may be cancelled only on twelve months’ 
notice unless it is otherwise specified in the 
agreement for its use. Any applicant who 
complies with the rules of the union is entitled 
to the use of the shop card, but no registered 
shop card may be assigned. Registered shop 
cards remain in force for 15 years and may 
be renewed for a similar period. 

A labour union which has registered a shop 
card may petition for its cancellation which 
may be allowed by the Minister. The Ex- 
chequer Court may also on application direct 
cancellation of registration where the circum- 
stances justify it and, on the information of 
the Attorney-General or at the suit of any 
person aggrieved by any omission or any entry 
made without sufficient cause make an order 
to vary it. The Court may refuse or grant 
leave to a proprietor of a registered shop card 
who applies to add to or alter it. The appli- 
cation for leave to appeal to the Exchequer 
Court must be made in the manner pre- 
scribed, and the Registrar must transmit to 
the Minister a copy of any order made. A 
certificate of registration of a shop card pur- 
porting to be signed by the Minister or the 
Registrar is to be received in court as prima 
facie evidence of the facts. 

The Governor in Council is empowered to 
make regulations for carrying out the objects 
of the Act and in particular with respect to 
the form of register and entries to be kept 
concerning shop cards, form and contents of 
applications for registration and certificates 
of registration, as well as the fees for all ser- 
vices under the Act. 


Unemployment Relief 


The Unemployment and_ Agricultural 
Assistance Act follows in general the statute 
of 1937 with similar title and the Unemploy- 
ment Relief and Assistance Act, 1936. Power 
is again vested in the Governor in Council 
to authorize the execution of such undertakings 
as he may determine to be in the best interest 
of Canada, continuing to give employment as 
far as practicable to relief recipients registered 
with the Employment Service of Canada in 
the Province in which the work is to be per- 
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formed. Where the Dominion is providing 
financial assistance contracts for undertakings 
under provincial jurisdiction are to be approved 
by the Dominion Minister of Labour and the 
work is to be supervised by a Dominion Gov- 
ernment officer. 

The Governor in Council may make agree- 
ments with any of the provinces for the alle- 
viation of unemployment and agricultural dis- 
tress. Provision is also made for continuation 
of commitments made and agreements entered 
into under the 1936 and 1937 Acts. No 
financial assistance is to be granted to any 
province unless it agrees to furnish such infor- 
mation and permit such examination and audit 
as the Dominion may deem necessary. The 
Governor in Council may also make agree- 
ments with corporations, partnerships or indi- 
viduals engaged in industry respecting the 
expansion of industrial employment, and may 
make regulations necessary for the carrying 
out of the provisions of the Act. The Act 
will expire on March 31, 1939, except as re- 
gards the clause authorizing the renewal or 
consolidation of loans, advances or guarantees, 
but obligations incurred under the new Act 
may be discharged. 

Provision is made for a report on the moneys 
expended or loaned, guarantees given and 
obligations contracted to be laid before Parlia- 
ment within thirty days after the expiration 
of the Act, or, if Parliament is not then in 
session, to be published and made available 
for distribution by the Department of Labour. 


Housing 


The National Housing Act is divided into 
three parts: Part I which was proclaimed in 
effect from July 26, and which repeals the 
Dominion Housing Act, 1935, continues with 
amendments certain provisions of the latter 
Act to assist in the building of houses by loans 
to be made by the Minister of Finance and 
lending institutions or local authorities ap- 
proved by the Government. Parts II and III 
became effective on the day of assent. 

Part II is designed to give effect to the 
recommendation of the National Employment 
Commission for a scheme of low rental housing. 

Part III deals with the building of houses 
by the owners for their own occupation and 
was stated by the Minister of Finance to be 
“s direct attack over the next three years on 
what is believed by many to be the major 
factor retarding house construction in this 
country” by authorizing the Minister of 
Finance, with the approval of the Governor 
in Council to pay on a house, the con- 
struction of which began between June 1, 
1938, and December 31, 1940: 100 per cent of 
such taxes for the first year, 50 per cent for 
the second and 25 per cent for the third year 
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on condition that the municipality if it owns 
lots suitable for residential purposes, must 
offer to sell a reasonable number at a maxi- 
mum of $50 per lot to persons agreeing to begin 
building houses for their own use within a 
year. The cost of construction is not to exceed 
$4,000; the assessment must be reasonable 
and the owner must receive the full benefit of 
the taxes paid by the Minister. Municipalities 
are required to furnish the Minister with infor- 
mation as regards houses intended to be built 
under this part of the Act which does not 
apply to houses built under Part II of the Act. 

Under Part II, the Minister of Finance up 
to March 31, 1940, or an earlier date fixed 
by the Governor in Council, may make loans 
up to an aggregate of $30,000,000 to local 
housing authorities, that is, to any munici- 
pality, society, corporation or commission 
having authority to build and manage houses, 
including apartment houses, under a scheme 
undertaken to provide “decent, safe and sani- 
tary housing accommodation, including, inci- 
dental commercial space, to be leased to 
families of low income and which may be 
leased at less than the economic rental.” The 
“economic rental of a family housing unit” 
is defined to mean rental at the rate of 94 per 
cent per annum of the cost of construction plus 
an amount sufficient to pay that portion of 
the annual taxes levied by the municipality on 
the whole building which is attributable to the 
family housing unit. A “family of low in- 
come” means one receiving a total income 
which is less than five times the economic 
rental of a housing unit with sufficient accom- 
modation for the family. 

A corporation which is organized to con- 
struct and manage houses as a low-rental pro- 
ject in accordance with the Act and which 
limits the dividends that may be paid on 
capital stock and the rentals that may be 
charged for the houses is a local housing: 
authority under the Act. Loans by the 
Dominion to such corporations may not ex- 
ceed 80 per cent of the cost of construction or 
exceed an average of $2,400 for each family 
housing unit. In the case of other housing 
authorities, loans may not be more than 90 
per cent of the cost or be greater than an 
average of $2,700 for each family housing unit. 
A limited-dividend-corporation is required to 
repay semi-annually 1% per cent of the principal 
of the loan which bears interest at 13 per cent 
payable half-yearly; other authorities must re- 
pay semi-annually 2 per cent of the principal 
and interest at the rate of 2 per cent. 


A local housing project must be approved 
by the municipality in which the houses are 
to be constructed and the municipality must 
agree not to levy taxes on these houses 
exceeding 1 per cent of the cost of the 
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property or on the income of the housing 
authority. The total loans made in any muni- 
cipality may not exceed an amount pro- 
portionate to its population in relation to the 
total urban population of Canada. The Gov- 
ernor in Council is given power to make regu- 
lations laying down standards of construction 
and supervision during building and other 
matters necessary for carrying out the Act. 

If the minimum rent made possible under 
this Part of the Act is too high for some 
families, the Minister may approve an agree- 
ment between the municipality or the pro- 
vincial Government and the local housing 
authority under which the former undertakes 
to make additional contributions to a rent- 
reduction fund to be used by the local housing 
authority for the purpose of allowing further 
reductions in rent under conditions approved 
by the Minister, the local authority and the 
provincial or municipal government making 
the contributions. 

Part I re-enacts with amendments the 
Dominion Housing Act of 1935. 

Under the old Act the advance by the 
Minister was not to exceed 20 per cent of the 
cost of construction of the house or its 
appraised value, whichever was less; now the 
maximum advance is 25 per cent. The joint 
advance made by the Minister and lending 
institution or local authority is not to be less 
than 70 per cent or more than 80 per cent of 
the lending value of the house, except in the 
case of a single family dwelling constructed 
by the owner for his own use where the lend- 
ing value does not exceed $2,500 the advance 
is not to be less than 50 per cent or more than 
90 per cent of it. Provision is made for the 
Minister to pay losses sustained by the lending 
institution in certain cases up to a specified 
amount. Special protection is given for losses 
incurred through loans in small or remote 
communities. The aggregate amount of loans 
to be made and losses and expenses to be paid 
is not to exceed $20,000,000 less the amount 
of advances made under the 1935 Act. The 
former Act made no provision for payment of 
losses, but advances, salaries and expenses were 
not to exceed $10,000,000. 


Construction Industry 


Another new statute designed to provide 
work for the unemployed is the Municipal 
Improvements Assistance Act which authorize 
the Minister of Finance to make loans to any 
municipality, the aggregate not to exceed 
$30,000,000, for “constructing or making ex- 
tension or improvements to or renewals of” a 
municipal waterworks system, gas plant, elec- 
tric light system or other municipal project, 
provided that the project will increase the 
annual net revenue of the municipality suffi- 
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ciently to pay the annual charges for interest 
on and amortization of the loan. 


The conditions of the loan are: that the 
municipality must submit detailed financial 
estimates to show that the project will be self- 
liquidating, the work must be urgently. needed 
and assist in the relief of unemployment, it 
must have the approval of the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council of the province, and the 
Provincial Government must guarantee to the 
Government of Canada the payments for 
interest on and amortization of the loan. If 
a loan is for more than $200,000, it must not 
exceed the proportion of the sum of $30,000,000 
which the population of the municipality bears 
to the population of Canada. Loans are to 
bear interest at 2 per cent. The municipalities 
must give security for the amount of any loan 
and may also be required to give a mortgage 
or charge on the project to be constructed. 

Regulations issued under the Act are noted 
elsewhere in this issue of the Lasour GAZETTE. 


Transportation 


The Transport Act, 1938, to come into force 
on proclamation, provides for a Board of 
Transport Commissioners for Canada with 
authority in respect of transport by rail, water 
and air to replace the Board of Railway Com- 
missioners. A section added by the Senate 
sets out out that it shall be the duty of the 
Board to perform its functions “with the 
object of co-ordinating and harmonizing the 
operations of all carriers engaged in transport 
by railways, ships and aircraft.” 


Miscellaneous 


The Civil Service Act was amended to 
stipulate that no appointment is to be made 
to a local position in a province and no em- 
ployee may be transferred from one province 
to another without examination in English or 
French, whichever is the language of the 
majority of the persons with whom he is re- 
quired to do business. 


An amendment in the Income War Tax Act 
adds to the classes of income exempt from 
taxation, one-tenth of any lump sum payable 
by an employer for each of the first ten years 
after the establishment of an employees’ 
superannuation or pension scheme. 


Bills not Passed 


A Bill to amend the Criminal Code which 
failed to reach a vote would have made it an 
indictable offence for any employer or his 
agent, whether a corporation, company or indi- 
vidual to refuse to employ or to dismiss from 
his employment any person on the ground that 
such person was a member of a trade union 
or of an association of employees formed for 
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the purpose of advancing their interests in a 
lawful manner and of protecting their con- 
ditions of work, or for any employer to seek 
by intimidation, threat of dismissal or by dis- 
missal or by threatening or imposing any 
pecuniary penalty to prevent workmen from 
belonging to a trade union or association or to 
conspire or agree with any other employer or 
his agent to do any of these things. A maxi- 
mum fine of $100 or three months’ imprison- 
ment was provided for any individual offender 
and $1,000 for a company or corporation 
violating the Act. These offences were similar 
to those set out in the draft Bill of the Trades 
and Labour Congress on the right of employees 
to organize. 

A Bill to amend the Lord’s Day Act by 
making corporation officials personally lable 


for its violation, passed the House of Com- 
mons with minor amendments, but was so 
altered by the Senate that the sponsor with- 
drew it on its return to the House of Com- 
mons. The Bill as introduced provided for the 
fining or imprisonment of “any person, being 
a director, an officer, a superintendent or an 
employee of a corporation, to whose directions 
or orders any employee is. bound to con- 
form” who authorizes or directs an employee 
to violate the Act. On its return from the 
Senate the Bill contained no provisions for 
personal liability of officials, the section being 
amended only to increase the fine to be paid 
by the corporation for a second or subsequent 
offence, the minimum penalty remaining un- 
changed. 


RECENT REGULATIONS UNDER LABOUR LEGISLATION 


Ba are summaries of the regulations 
issued under a recent Act of the 
Dominion Parliament to aid municipalities in 
stimulating the construction industry and of 
the revised regulations under the Alberta 
Industrial Standards Act. There is also a 
review of the existing regulations under the 
Ontario Apprenticeship Act. 


Dominion Municipal Improvements 


Assistance Act, 1938 


An Order in Council of July 20 approves 
regulations under this Act. Municipalities 
obtaining loans from the Dominion Govern- 
ment are required to enforce certain labour 
conditions on any projects carried out under 
the Act. All contracts for projects must con- 
tain the fair wages and hours clause inserted 
in contracts for Dominion public works. That 
is, hours of work are limited to eight a day 
and 44 a week and the wages paid must be 
those generally accepted as current for 
competent workmen in the district. No per- 
son other than a resident of Canada may be 
employed on such work and there may be 
no favouritism or discrimination in respect of 
employment by reason of race, teligious views 
or political affiliations. 


The regulations set out the form in which 
contracts and debentures as well as appli- 
cations for loans should be made. If the 
Governor in Council approves of the appli- 
cation for the loan the Minister must forward 
to the municipality a copy of the agreement 
which the municipality executes and returns 
to the Minister in duplicate with a debenture 
or debentures in the form required. 


Alberta Industrial Standards Act 


An Order in Council of June 29 makes 
several changes in the regulations of June 
9, 1936, (LaBour Gazerts, July, 1936, p. 
663.) Instead of themselves fixing a mini- 
mum wage rate for employees handicapped 
by age or disability the Advisory Boards 
established under the Act now have power 
only to recommend to the Board of Industrial 
Relation a minimum rate for these classes; 
other changes made by the regulations are 
consequent on the replacing of the Com- 
missioner of Labour by the Board of Indus- 
trial Relations. As before, every employer 
affected by any schedule must keep records 
with particulars concerning his employees 
and working conditions, and a new section 
applying to such places of business as one- 
man barber shops where the proprietor himself 
is the only workman provides that where there . 
is no employer to keep records the responsi- 
bility falls on the person who performs the 
work, or if it be done by a partnership, on one 
of its members. Every Advisory Committee 
must now keep minutes of its meetings and 
furnish a copy of them to the Board of Indus- 
trial Relations. 


Ontario Apprenticeship Act 


The following is a summary of the regu- 
lations made under this Act. In 1932, general 
rerulations laid down conditions for all trades 
and special trade regulations were applied to 
the trades covered by the Act, carpentry, 
bricklaying and masonry, painting and 
decorating, plastering, plumbing and steam- 
fitting, sheet metal work, and electric wiring 
and installation (Lasour Gazerrs, December, 
1932, p. 1280). The general regulations were 
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replaced on June 17, 1936, and amended on 
January 16 and July 22, 1937. Regulations 
governing the building trades mentioned above 
were amended on May 28, 1938. In addition 
trade regulations have been issued for the 
two trades brought under the Act in 1936, 
motor vehicle repair trade, barbering and 
hairdressing establishments and barbering and 
hairdressing trade schools. 

The general regulations set out the obliga- 
tions of employer and apprentice under the 
apprenticeship contract. An apprentice is re- 
quired to render faithful service, avoid 
damage and waste of the employer’s tools 
and goods, furnish satisfactory reasons for 
absences from employment, attend regularly 
the classes in trade training and related sub- 
jects prescribed by the Ontario Industry and 
Labour Board and notify the Director of 
Apprenticeship or district inspector immedi- 
ately when he ceases to be employed with the 
employer to whom he is indentured. For 
non-attendance at prescribed day classes he 
will lose his wages and for wilful failure to 
attend day or evening classes, where such 
failure could reasonably be avoided, the 
apprenticeship contract may be cancelled. 

Every employer who is party to a contract 
of apprenticeship is obliged immediately to 
notify the director or district inspector when 
employing a minor or apprentice in any des- 
ignated trade or making any change affecting 
the contract of apprenticeship, provide 
adequate trade training according to the 
facilities at his disposal and the character 
of the work, keep the apprentice employed as 
long as work is available, refrain from em- 
ploying any person in a designated trade 
except a journeyman when one or more of 
his indentured apprentices in such trade are 
idle, pay the wages fixed in the contract and 
co-operate with the director or district in- 
spector in the transfer of an apprentice. All 
changes in contracts must be approved by 
the Industry and Labour Board. The em- 
ployer must also submit to the Board an 
annual report’ on the progress and conduct 
of the apprentice. 

An application for registration as an appren- 
tice must be made on a prescribed form and 
sent to the director or local inspector of the 
Department of Labour. A registered appren- 
tice must be 16 years of age and have com- 
pleted the work of senior fourth book of an 
elementary school or its equivalent. He may 
be required to produce a medical certificate 
or pass a medical examination. The first 
three months of apprenticeship are a proba- 
tionary period during which either party may 
terminate the contract. 
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No minor may be employed in any of the 
building trades mentioned above or in the 
motor vehicle repair trade and no person 
may be employed in a barbering or hair- 
dressing establishment for a longer period 


.than three months without entering into a 


contract of apprenticeship. A minor, however, 
who has previously served three months at the 
trade with an employment record. satisfactory 
to the director must be placed under contract 
within one month after date of commence- 
ment. 

Triplicate copies of each apprenticeship 
contract must be forwarded by the employer 
to the director for the approval of the Industry 
and Labour Board and for registration. 
One copy is to be retained by the director, 
one returned to the employer and the other 
sent to the apprentice. When an apprentice 
is permanently transferred from one employer 
to another, the form of transfer attached to 
the apprenticeship contract is to be executed 
in triplicate and the transfer registered in the 
same manner as a new contract. Temporary 
transfers may be arranged by the local 
apprenticeship committees or the director but 
a permanent transfer must be approved by the 
Board. An apprentice must carry at all times 
the identification card furnished by the Board. 

The period of apprenticeship, which is to be 
fixed in the contract, may with the Board’s 
approval, be shortened by the employer where 
an apprentice has had previous experience in 
the trade. Where the employer fails to provide 
at least 32 weeks’ employment in each year of 
the apprenticeship period, inclusive of time 
spent in day classes, the apprentice must 
complete this number of weeks of employment 
before being advanced to the next year. The 
Board may require that the period of 
apprenticeship be extended, where, in its 
opinion, the apprentice has not made sufficient 
progress. This extension may continue until 
evidence of competency is adduced or the 
Board terminates the contract without grant- 
ing a certificate. 

The hours of employment of apprentices are 
to be the same as those of journeymen engaged 
in the trade. Overtime may be worked but 
is not to be counted as part of the period of 
apprenticeship. 

The minimum rates of wages for apprentices, 
which are to be set forth in trade regulations, 
are to be fixed by the Provincial Advisory 
Committee on the recommendation of the 
local trade apprenticeship committee and are 
subject to the approval of the Board. Where 
there is no local apprenticeship committee, the 
employer is to consult the Board and obtain 
its approval of the rates to be paid by him. 
An apprentice must be paid on an hourly basis 
according to the terms of his contract. The 
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rates provided in the apprenticeship contract 
may be revised on written application to the 
director. On receipt of such an application, 
the director must notify the parties concerned 
and convene a conference to hear their repre- 
sentations. Following such a hearing and with 
the approval of the Board, he may change the 
wage rates. 

Minor disputes between an apprentice and 
his employer may be settled by the director 
or the local apprenticeship committee but 
those not of minor nature or involving a 
matter of policy must be referred to the 
Board. 

Every apprentice who completes his ap- 
prenticeship and the school training prescribed 
to the satisfaction of the Board is to be 
granted a Certificate of Apprenticeship. 


Buitpina TRADES 


Wage rates for apprentices in the building 
trades were fixed for the first time by the 
amendment to the regulation governing these 
trades referred to above. This amendment 
provides that no apprenticeship contract may 
be approved for any of the building trades 
designated under the Act in which the rates 
are such that the apprentice will earn less 
than $6 per week during the first year; $8 per 
week during the second year; $12 per week 
during the third year; $16 per week during 
the fourth year. It is further stipulated that 
any decision of the Board regarding the 
interpretation of this provision is final. 


Motor VEHICLE Repair TRADE 


Regulations applying to the motor vehicle 
repair trade, which were approved by Order 
in Council on July 16, 1936, relate to persons 
engaged in the motor vehicle repair trade 
except gasoline or oil station attendants and 
persons employed solely as _ lubricators, 
polishers, washers, storage attendants, sales- 
men, tire repairers or in a clerical capacity. 


Every motor vehicle repairer who, at the 
time such a trade became a designated trade 
under the Act, has had seven or more years’ 
experience in the trade and whose qualifica- 
tions are Satisfactory to the Provincial 
Advisory Committee and every one who has 
had more than five and less than seven years’ 
experience but who passes the prescribed 
examination or who has had more than two 
and less than five years’ experience but who 
at the end of five years passes an examination 
prescribed by the Board must be granted a 
certificate of competency on the payment of 
the proper fee. If in the last case the motor 
vehicle repairer is unsuccessful, he may try 
such another examination at the end of one 
year. 


A Certificate of Qualification must be 
renewed annually before the 31st day of 
December and where the holder fails to do 
this for three consecutive years he is obliged 
to take a new examination before his certificate 


can be reissued to him by the Board. The 


fee for an examination or for a certificate is 
one dollar. For impersonating another person 
at an examination or having some one 
impersonate him or for any improper practice 
in connection with the trade, the Board may 
cancel a certificate after giving notice to the 
holder and allowing 10 days for appeal. 

Every certificate of qualification must be 
posted in the garage or workshop in which 
the holder is employed and the proprietor of 
every garage or business engaged in the motor 
vehicle repair trade must forward to the 
director any forms required. 


Every person between the ages of 16 and 21 
years entering the trade after the coming into 
force of these regulations must enter into a 
contract of apprenticeship for at least five 
years including the probationary period. 
Persons in the trade but with less than two 
years’ experience at the time the trade was 
brought under the Act are also to be regarded 
as apprentices but the period of time spent 
in the trade is to be counted as part of the 
apprenticeship. 

An apprentice who has attended a technical 
or vocational school, approved by the Board, 
and has specialized in a course of motor 
mechanics for at least two years and is 
certified by the school to that effect must be 
given credit for serving two years at the trade. 
For the purpose of determining the age of 
commencement of apprenticeship where an 
apprentice is over 21 years of age, time spent 
in a technical or vocational school may be 
calculated in the apprenticeship period. 

No contract of apprenticeship may be. 
approved which fixes a lower hourly wage 
than 13 cents during the first year, 17 cents 
during the second year, 21 cents during the 
third, 26 cents during the fourth or 34 cents 
during the fifth and subsequent years. 

Subject to the approval of the Board, the 
proprietor of a garage engaged in the repair 
of motor vehicles may employ one apprentice 
where the employer is a mechanic or employs 
a mechanic, and may employ an additional 
apprentice for each additional mechanic 
employed. An apprentice, in this case, includes 
all motor vehicle repairers except mechanics 
but does not include an apprentice subject to 
a temporary transfer. 


BARBERING AND HAIRDRESSING TRADES 


Regulations for the barbering and hairdress- 
ing trades were approved by order in council 
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of January 16, 1937, and amended on May 28, 
1938. “Hairdressing” includes all facial 
massage, manicuring, etc. 

In addition to the rules governing certificates 
of qualification and examinations, it is pro- 
vided that all persons carrying on the trade of 
barbering or hairdressing in premises other 
than barber or hairdressing shops and who are 
not holders of Certificates of Qualification for 
this trade must be registered with the Industry 
and Labour Board. 

Any person who had been engaged as a 
barber or a hairdresser for three years or more 
when the Act was applied to the trade and 
whose qualifications are satisfactory, may be 
granted a certificate of qualification on pay- 
ment of the prescribed fee. If his qualifica- 
tions are not satisfactory to the Provincial 
Advisory Committee, it may require him to 
pass an examination subject to the approval 
of the Board. The fee for each examination 
may not be less than $1 or more than $5, 
as determined by the Board. 

Any person holding a barber’s certificate but 
not a hairdresser’s certificate or vice versa may 
be permitted by the Provincial Advisory Com- 
mittee to try an examination for the other 
trade without serving as an indentured 
apprentice. 

Every person entering the barbering or hair- 
dressing trade after the coming into force of 
these regulations or who has been in the trade 
less than three years at the time it became a 
designated one must enter an apprenticeship 
contract. The term of apprenticeship in the 
first case is five years including the proba- 
tionary period; and in the second it is to be 
determined by the Advisory Committee. In 
the case of a person who has received training 
in a school or elsewhere prior to the com- 
mencement of his contract, the apprenticeship 
period may be shortened as the committee 
may determine. 

Separate wage rates are fixed for apprentices 
in the barbering and hairdressing trades. A 
three months’ probationary period without 
pay is permitted in both trades. For barbers, 
the minimum hourly rates set forth in an 
apprenticeship contract are 10 cents for the 
second three months, 15 cents for the second 
six months, 19 cents for the third six months, 
22 cents for the fourth six months and for the 
third year 50 per cent of the total receipts 
taken in by the apprentice barber, but not less 
than 25 cents per hour. 

For hairdressers, the minimum rates vary 
with the size of the municipality. In Toronto, 
Hamilton, London, Windsor and Ottawa the 
minimum is 10 cents per hour during the 
second three months, 15 cents during the 
second six months, 19 cents during the third 
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six months, 22 cents during the fourth six 
months and 25 cents during the third year. 
In cities with a population of 10,000 to 50,000, 
apprentices may not be paid less than 8 cents 
per hour during the second three months, 
12 cents during the second six months, 15 cents 
during the third six months, 18 cents during 
the fourth six months, and 22 cents during 
the third year. In municipalities with a 
population of less than 10,000, the minimum 
rate is one cent less than in cities until the 
third year when it is 19 cents an hour. 

Every proprietor of a barbering or hair- 
dressing shop may, with the approval of the 
Board, employ one apprentice and where the 
employer is a master barber or hairdresser or 
where he employs such a person, an additional 
apprentice may be hired for each additional 
five barbers or hairdressers employed. 

An order in council of June 29, 1937, 
approved regulations, effective July 12, 1937, 
providing for the licensing of all schools 
professing to train persons for the barbering 
trade except barber shops training students 
pursuant to the Apprenticeship Act or schools 
or colleges subject to the jurisdiction of the 
Department of Education. Similar regulations 
applying to hairdressing trade schools came 
into force on September 1, 1937. Both sets of 
regulations fix maximum hours of instruction 
for students, state the sanitary conditions to 
be maintained in these establishments and 
provide for the examination of students who 
have completed the period of training required 
by the schools by a board of examiners 
appointed by the Provincial Advisory Com- 
mittee. 

No barbering or hairdressing school may be 
open to the public before 9 a.m. or after 6 
p.m. or on a statutory holiday. In addition, 
barbering schools must be closed every Wed- 
nesday noon. A special permit may be granted 
to any licensed hairdresser school to operate 
for the convenience of students who can only 
attend evening classes. Every student in both 
classes of schools must be given one hour off 
for lunch during the day. 

Instructors in barbering schools cannot be 
paid less than $20 per week but no minimum 
wage is fixed for instructors in hairdressing 
schools. 





According to a press despatch, officials of the 
Consolidated Mining and Smelting Company 
of Canada Limited, announced recently that 
1,988 shares of company stock would be dis- 
tributed among employees of the plants at 
Trail, Rossland, and Kimberley. The shares to 
be distributed have a present-day value of 
approximately $120,000 it was stated. 
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FIRST CONFERENCE OF QUEBEC PROVINCIAL FEDERATION OF 
LABOUR 


F EATURED by a representative attendance, 
the first conference of the Quebec Pro- 
vincial Federation of Labour since it was 
chartered (in January, 1938) was held at St. 
Hyacinthe, P.Q., on July 16 and 17. Following 
the formal opening conducted by Mr. Ovila 
Bonnette, president of the St. Hyacinthe Trades 
and Labour Council, the remainder of the con- 
vention proceedings were under the direction 
of Mr. Raoul Trepannier, president of the 
provincial Federation. 

Among the guest speakers were: Hon. 
Damien Bouchard, M.L.A., and. Mayor of St. 
Hyacinthe; Mr. T. A. Fontaine, M.P. for St. 
Hyacinthe-Bagot; and Mr. Cyprien Muiron, 
conciliation officer of the provincial Depart- 
ment of Labour, who brought the greetings 
of Hon. William Tremblay, provincial Min- 
ister of Labour. 

At the first session, the delegates were also 
addressed by Mr. R. J. Tallon, secretary- 
treasurer of the Trades and Labour Con- 
gress of Canada, who congratulated the officers 
of the Federation on the success they had 
achieved. 

The chairman of the Credentials Committee, 
Mr. Jack Cuppello, submitted a report stating 
that 187 delegates had presented their cre- 
dentials and were found to be in order. 

Secretary-Treasurer Mr. Gus. Francq pre- 
sented the reported on legislative activities 
and the progress and work accomplished along 
organization lines, also the financial statement 
of the Federation. 

In the discussion on the constitution, the 
focal point seemed to be the participation 
or non-participation of the Federation officers 
in politics. The clause of the constitution 
pertaining to this matter, which was adopted 
after considerable debate, was as follows: 

“Article 15. Any officer of the Federation 
desiring to be a candidate in a federal, provin- 
cial or municipal election shall before doing 
so resign as an officer of this Federation; 
nor shall any officer be permitted to address 
a political meeting or lend his name or his 
title to any candidate.” 


Resolutions Adopted 


The 69 resolutions submitted to the con- 
ference covered a wide range of social-labour 
subjects. Many of the resolutions dealt with 
recent provincial labour legislation, and. criti- 
cism was directed against some of these 
measures, particularly Bills 19 and 20 amend- 
ing the Fair Wage Act and the Act respecting 
Workmen’s Wages; also Bill 88 providing for 
the incorporation of trade unions. 


The conference registered its opposition to 
the competition of prison labour. It also 
instructed the Executive to institute an inquiry 
into the conditions of workers in the textile 
industry. Another adopted resolution sought 
the application of the 40-hour week. 

The recommendations contained in a num- 
ber of other resolutions were as follows: 

Abolition of slum clearance and. construction 
of workmen’s dwellings. 

Teaching of French and English in all 
primary schools. 

Reduction in cost of radio licences. 

Institution of a special tribunal for labour 
cases. 

Hstablishment of a system of hospitaliza- 
tion and medical care. 

Vacations with pay for all workers. 

Labour representation on all government 
commissions and boards. 

Abolition of the Legislative Council. 

Granting of the franchise to women with 
equal civil and political rights. 


Election of Officers 


The election of officers resulted in accla- 
mations for Mr. Raoul Trepannier as presi- 
dent, and Mr. Gus. Francq as_ secretary- 
treasurer. The General Vice-Presidents elected 
were: Messrs. J. A. D’Aoust, Hull; Omer 
Fleury, Quebec, and J. B. Arsenault, Three 
Rivers. 

Regional Vice-Presidents were elected as 
follows: District of Montreal, Mr. Jack Cup- 
pello; District of Quebec, Mr. J. Michael 
Walsh; District of Three Rivers, Mr. Emile - 
Lajoie; District of St. Hyacinthe, Mr. O. 
Bonnette; District of Sherbrooke, Mr. W. M. 
John; District of Kenogami-Lake St. John, 
Mr. W. O. Brown; District of Hull-Aylmer, 
Mr. Fred Dickens. 





According to a bulletin published by the 
Industrial Accident Prevention Associations 
(Ontario), information supplied by the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board of Ontario indicates 
that during July there were 4,993 accidents re- 
ported to the Board, compared with 6,763 
accidents reported in July, 1987. Of the acci- 
dents occurring in July 1938, 21 were fatal. 
Total awards for compensation and medical aid 
during July amounted to $406,680.21, compared 
with $423,203.32 expended in the same month 
of last year. Of this amount $82,309.06 was 
expended on medical aid. 
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WORKING HOURS LEGISLATION IN GERMANY 


HE British Ministry of Labour Gazette 
for July contains a summary of the 
revised text of the German Working Hours 
Order, promulgated on April 30, 1938, but 
which takes effect on January 1, 1939, except 
‘in Austria where the date of operation will be 
subsequently determined. Apart from the 
exclusion of the working hours of children 
and young persons from the scope of the new 
Order its provisions do not differ in principle 
from the Order of July 26, 19384. The text 
of the regulation has been simplified and 
anomalies removed. Extracts from the sum- 
mary of the recent Order, as given in British 
Ministry of Labour Gazette, follow: 
Scope—The provisions of the Order apply 
to male and female manual and non-manual 
workers of 18 years of age and over, and to 
all undertakings and institutions other than 
those engaged in agriculture, horticulture, 
forestry, hunting, cattle rearing, fishery and 
maritime and air transport (except ancillary 
shore and ground services) and undertakings 
of an industrial character ancillary to agri- 
cultural and forestry undertakings, if working 
solely on behalf of their primary undertakings. 
The working hours of the following classes of 
employed persons are outside the scope of the 
Order: officials, persons occupying managerial 
posts, other non-manual workers who are in 
control of at least 20 members of staff or 
whose yearly emoluments exceed the limit for 
compulsory pensions insurance (7,200 RM.), 
and qualified assistants in chemists’ shops. 
The working time of adult workers in the 
bakery and confectionery industry and of the 
nursing staff in hospitals is to continue to be 
regulated by existing special enactments. 
Normal Working Hours—The normal work- 
ing time is fixed in the Order at eight hours 
a day, exclusive of rest intervals. If the 
working time is regularly curtailed on certain 
days of the week, working time on other days 
in the same, the preceding or the following 
week may be correspondingly lengthened. An 
unequal distribution of the weekly working 
time is permissible also in undertakings in 
which, in the judgment of the Factory In- 
spectorate, such a distribution is required by 
the nature of the work. Time lost owing to 
works’ and national or other public holidays 
may be made up by extensions of working 
time during five consecutive weeks. No re- 
arrangement of working time may, however, 
involve employment for more than 10 hours 
on any day, except with the sanction of the 
Factory Inspectorate. 
Extension of Working Hours—(The Order 
sets forth the extensions to the normal working 


period in various types of work and the con- 
ditions under which they are sanctioned). 


Rest Periods—All workers must receive, at 
the end of the day’s work, an uninterrupted 
rest period of at least 11 hours, or, in hotels 
and restaurants and the transport industry, 
10 hours. Exceptions on grounds of necessity 
may be sanctioned by the Factory Inspec- 
torate. Male workers employed for a period 
of more than six hours must be granted a rest 
interval of half-an-hour or two rest intervals 
each of a  quarter-of-an-hour. The rest 
periods of women workers are subject to 
special regulation (see below). The working 
time of shift workers employed on continuous 
processes in three shifts of eight hours each 
must be broken by suitable short. pauses, which 
are counted as part of the normal working 
time. 

Emergencies —The provisions of the Order 
respecting the limits of working hours and 
rest periods are not applicable to occasional 
work necessary in emergencies (especially 
when danger to raw materials, foodstuffs and 
other products is threatened), or to the work 
of a small proportion of the staff who must 
be employed on particular days on work 
necessary to prevent damage or loss. 


Overtime Payment—For work in excess of 
normal hours, other than preparatory or com- 
plementary work or work necessitated by 
accidents or other unavoidable disturbances, an 
increased rate of payment is prescribed (nor- 
mally 25 per cent, above the usual wage 
rates, unless otherwise ordered by the 
competent authorities or agreed between the 
parties). Overtime rates are not applicable 
to extensions of normal hours sanctioned by 
collective labour regulations or the Factory 
Inspectorate, if such extended hours regularly 
include a considerable period of waiting for 
work. In industries which are regularly sub- 
ject to considerable seasonal increases of 
activity, the Federal Minister of Labour may 
determine that the claim to overtime rates 
shall lapse in so far as the overtime is balanced 
by a curtailment of working time during the 
slack seasons. 


Increased Protection for Female Workers — 
The normal working hours of female workers 
of 18 years of age and over are the same as 
those of male workers of corresponding age. 
The employment of women is, however, for- 
bidden in certain branches of activity, viz., 
underground work in mines, the transport and 
loading of mine products, work at coke ovens, 
and the transport of materials on building 
operations. The Federal Minister of Labour 
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may, moreover, forbid, or impose conditions 
upon, the employment of women on work 
involving special danger to health and morals. 
During pregnancy and lactation, women work- 
ers may at their own request be exempted 
from work in excess of normal hours. On 
preparatory and complementary work, women 
may not be employed for more than one 
additional hour a day. When the period of 
work exceeds 44 hours, women workers must 
be granted rest pauses varying in total dura- 
tion from 20 minutes to one hour according 
to the length of the working period, and they 
may not be employed for longer than 44 
consecutive hours without a rest pause. 


Except in the transport industry, hotels 
and restaurants, hospitals, theatres, etc., female 
manual workers may not normally a em- 
ployed between 8 p.m. and 6 am., or, in 
undertakings in which multiple shifts are 
worked, between 11 p.m. and 6 a.m. 


The provisions regulating the working hours 
and rest periods of women may be modified, 
on general or particular grounds of necessity, 
by the Federal Minister of Labour or the 


Employees’ Welfare Plans 


Particulars have recently been received re- 
garding employees’ welfare plans of John 
Labatt Limited, and Phillips Electrical Works 
Limited. 


Hospital Insurance Plan Adopted by 
John Labatt Limited 


It was announced recently by Mr. John S. 
Labatt, president of John Labatt Limited, that 
the company would assume the cost of em- 
ployees’ hospital expenses. In a circular issued 
to all employees it was stated in part that 
“The burden of hospital expenses is, in many 
cases, a serious load for the individual to carry, 
and bills resulting from sickness may often- 
times take most of an individual’s savings. 
Therefore, the company have pleasure in offer- 
ing to all employees a plan of Hospital Insur- 
ance.” 

According to the plan each employee re- 
ceives an allowance every day for which he is 
confined to any licensed hospital for sickness 
and off-the-job accidents, as well as certain 
indemnities for the use of operating rooms, 
anaesthetics, etc. The plan has been adopted 
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Factory Inspectorate, and they are not applic- 
able to occasional work during emergencies. 

Closing of Shops.—Shops, other than chem- 
ists’ shops, must be closed for business 
between 7 p.m. and 7 a.m. Market and rail- 
way platform stalls, hawkers, etc., are subject 
to similar restrictions. The closing hour of 
all shops, may, however, be deferred until 
9 p.m. on 20 days in the year, to be specified 
by the local police, and food shops may open 
at 5 a.m. at all times. 

General Provisions—The Federal Minister 
of Labour may authorize exceptions additional 
to those provided in the Order, if urgently 
necessary in the public interest. Infractions 
of the provisions of the Order are punishable 
by fine or imprisonment. Undertakings which 
fail to comply with Orders curtailing working 
hours in dangerous occupations or restricting 
the employment of women may be temporarily 
closed by the Factory Inspectorate. The 
execution of the requirements of the Order is, 
in general, subject to the supervision of the 
Factory Inspectorate, the mining authorities, 
and, as regards the closing of shops, the local 
police. 


of Canadian Companies 


without cost to the employees, and is sup- 
plementary to the contributory Group Life and 
Sickness and Accident Insurance Plans which 
have been in force for a number of years. 


Pensions and Disability Plan of Phillips 
Electrical Works Limited 


The Phillips Electrical Works Limited, with 
factories at Brockville and Montreal, has in 
operation a pensions and disability benefit plan 
which is non-contributory insofar as the em- 
ployee is concerned and effects every employee 
whose service with the company has exceeded 
two years. Disability Pensions are payable in 
varying amounts according to earnings and 
length of service in all cases of sickness and 
non-compensable accident. In cases of com- 
pensable accident, employees receive the differ- 
ence between their hourly rates and the rate 
paid by Workmen’s Compensation. Any em- 
ployee with twenty years’ service may ask for 
pension on reaching the age of sixty; in the 
case of women, at age of fifty-five. Pensions 
payable are graded according to earnings and 
length of service, with a minimum of $15.00 
and a maximum of $100.00 a month. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN CANADA, JUNE, 1938 


HE following information as to the em- 
ployment situation in Canada is based 
upon reports from the following sources:— 
(1) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics re- 
ceives reports each month from most of the 
larger employers of labour throughout Canada 
in all industries except agriculture, fishing, 
hunting and highly specialized business, the 
returns being from firms employing fifteen 
workers or more. The number of firms so 
reporting on July 1 was 10,791, the employees 
on their pay-rolls numbering 1,086,773 persons. 
(2) The Department of Labour receives re- 
ports from local trade unions throughout 
Canada, showing the number of their members 
who were unemployed in the period under 
review. The number of unions reporting for 
June was 1,876, having an aggregate member- 
ship of 221,003 persons, 13-5 per cent of whom 
were without employment on July 1. It should 


be understood that the report on the number 
of unemployed workers refers only to organ- 
ized labour, definite figures not being avail- 
able as to the number of unorganized workers 
who were without employment during the 
period reviewed. 


(3) The Department of Labour receives 
reports from 70 centres in which the Employ- 
ment Service of Canada is situated, showing 
the number of applications for work, the 
existing vacancies and the number of work- 
people placed in positions. 


(4) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
receives each month detailed statistics from 
58 cities throughout Canada showing the value 
of permits granted during the period for 
various classes of building construction, these 
figures indicating the degree of activity pre- 
vailing in the building trades. 


(1) Employment Situation at the Beginning of July, 1938, 
as reported by Employers 


The industrial situation showed further im- 
provement at the beginning of July accord- 
ing to data tabulated by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. The reported increase 
in employment, however, was not equal to the 
average gain from June 1 to July 1 in the 
experience of other years since 1920, so that 
while the unadjusted index advanced from 
111-9 in the preceding month to 113-5 at the 
beginning of July, there was a slight falling- 
off in the seasonally-adjusted index, which 
declined from 111-9 at June 1 to 111°3 at 
the date under review. 

Statistics were received from 10,791 em- 
ployers whose pay-rolls aggregated 1,086,773, 
compared with 1,072,123 at June 1. The 
number in employment was smaller than at 
July 1, 1937, when the reported additions to 
staffs had been substantially larger. How- 
ever, activity at July 1, 1938, was with this 
exception greater than at the same date in 
other years since 1930. 

The unadjusted indexes at July 1 in recent 
years of the record are as follows: 1988, 
113-5; 1937, 119-1; 1936, 104-6; 1935, 99-5; 
1934, 101-0; 1933, 84:5; 1932, 88-7; 1931, 
103-8; 1930, 118-9; 1929, 124-7; 1928, 117-7 
and 1927, 109-7. - 

Employment in manufacturing as a whole 
showed a slowing-up at the beginning of 
July. There were gains over June 1 in food, 
lumber, pulp and paper, beverage, clay, glass 
and stone and musical instrument factories 
and in electric light and power, but leather, 


rubber, tobacco, chemical, textile and iron and 
steel plants reported curtailment. The losses 
in textiles and iron and steel were seasonal in 
character, but they exceeded the average losses 
recorded at July 1 in the last seventeen years. 

Among the non-manufacturing industries, 
mining (except of coal), communications, ser- 
vices, transportation, trade and construction 
and maintenance indicated substantial im- 
provement; except in construction, the in- 
crease in each of these was equal to or 
slightly in excess of the average gain indi- 
cated at July 1 in the years, 1921-1937. On 
the other hand, there were seasonal losses in 
logging and coal-mining, while railway con- 
struction and maintenance also released em- 
ployees. 

The firms ‘furnishing statements for July 
1 of last year had numbered 10.271, and 
their employees had aggregated 1,134,318, an 
increase of approximately 45,700 over their 
June 1, 1937, staffs. Improvement had then 
been indicated in most of the main industrial 
groups. 


Employment by Economic Areas 


The trend was decidedly upward in all 
provinces except Quebec, where a moderate 
recession was indicated. Of the increases else- 
where recorded, those in the Maritime Prov- 
inces were proportionately greatest, although 
firms in Ontario reported numerically the 
largest increase. The index number of employ- 
ment in Quebec was higher than at July 1, 
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1937, and other years of the record; in the 
Maritime Provinces, Ontario and British 
Columbia, activity was less than at the begin- 
ning of July of last summer, but greater than 
in other years since 1930, while in the Prairies 
industrial employment generally was quieter 
than July 1 of either 1936 or 1937, although it 
exceeded in volume that reported in the early 
summer of other years since 1931. 


Maritime Provinces —Statements were tabu- 
lated from 791 firms employing 85,302 workers, 
as against 81,107 in the preceding month. 
This increase, (in which the three provinces 
in this area shared), brought the index to 


and steel factories were slacker, the losses 
being partly seasonal in character; logging, 
coal-mining and transportation also showed 
curtailment. 

The 723 employers in the Maritime Prov- 
inces whose returns were included in the 
employment survey for July 1, 1937, had 
reported 98,060 workers as compared with 
88,038 in the preceding month. 

Quebec—Manufacturing, on the _ whole, 
showed curtailment in Quebec; increases in 
food, beverage, lumber, pulp and _ paper, 
electric light and power and some other classes 
were more than offset by reductions in leather, 


EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 


Note.—The curve is based on the number of employees at work on the first day of the month 
as indicated by the firms reporting, in comparison with the average number of employees 
they reported during the calendar year 1926 as 100. 
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116-7 at July 1, 19388, when it was over 19 
points lower than at the beginning of July in 
1937; the gain over the preceding month had 
then been much larger. Highway construction 
reported the most pronounced improvement 
at the date under review, but there were also 
additions to staffs in lumber, vegetable food 
and pulp and paper mills, and in communica- 
tions, railway and building construction and 
maintenance, services and trade. On the other 
hand, animal food, textile, chemical and iron 


ISO37 Is38s 


chemical, iron and steel and textile factories. 
In the non-manufacturing industries, mining, 
local transportation, building construction and 
services reported considerably heightened 
activity. On the other hand, steam railway 
operation, highway and railway construction 
and maintenance and logging released 
employees. The forces of the 2,654 co-operat- 
ing employers aggregated 336,922 persons, 
compared with 338,655 at June 1, a decline of 
1,733 workers or 0°5 per cent. This loss was 
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contra-seasonal in character, the trend in 
Quebec having been upward in thirteen of the 
preceding seventeen years for which data are 
available. Nevertheless, industrial activity in 
that province continued at a rather higher 
level than at July 1 of earlier years of the 
record. Standing at 119-9 at the latest date, 
the index was nearly two points higher than 
at July 1, 1987, when the 2,444 firms making 
returns had employed 328,614 persons, or some 
12,400 more than in the preceding months. 


Ontario—Employment continued to increase 
in Ontario, where the 4,711 firms whose 
statistics were tabulated reported 445,081 
employees, or 6,130 more than at June 1. The 
situation at July 1 in previous years has 
usually, though not invariably, shown improve- 
ment over the preceding month, the average 
change being a moderate increase; the gain 
noted at the date under review approximated 
the average, but was much smaller than that 
indicated at the same date in 1937, when the 
index was eight points higher. The gain at 
July 1, 1938, took place mainly in logging, 
transportation, construction, services and trade, 
while manufacturing was slacker. The largest 
losses in the last-named were in the iron and 
steel industries, but pulp and paper, tobacco 
and textile factories also released employees. 
On the other hand, additions to staffs were 
reported in the food, lumber and some other 
industries. 

The 4,538 employers furnishing statistics for 
July 1, 1937, had reported 475,745 workers, 
as compared with 462,573 in the preceding 
month. ~ 


Prairie Provinces—The most important 
expansion recorded in this area was in con- 
struction and maintenance work on the high- 
ways, but building construction, services, trade, 
transportation, communications, mining and 
manufacturing also showed gains; those in 
the last-named took place largely in the food 
and iron and steel groups. On the other hand, 
logging and coal-mining were _ seasonally 
slacker, and railway construction and mainten- 
ance provided work for a smaller number of 
men. Data were compiled from 1,512 employ- 
ers with an aggregate staff of 127,076 persons 
at July 1, as against 123,512 in their last 
return. This gain of 3,564 men and women 
was not equal to the average increase at 
July 1 in the last seventeen years. The index, 
at 99-8 at the date under review, was a few 
points lower than that of 104-0 at July 1, 1937, 
when the 1,469 co-operdting firms reported 
132,494 employees, as compared with 126,535 
at June 1, 1937. 


British Columbia—Continued advances were 
made in British Columbia, where a total work- 
ing force of 92,392 persons was employed at 


the date under review by the 1,123 firms whose 
statistics were received, and who had 89,898 
on their staffs at the beginning of June. 
Manufacturing, (particularly of food and 
lumber products) was seasonally busier at July 
1, 1938, and mining, communications, trans- 
portation, building and highway construction 
also reported considerable improvement; ser- 
vices showed a moderate gain, while slight 
curtailment was indicated in trade, and logging 
camps released a large number of men, partly 
as a result of the bush-fire hazard. The 
employment situation was not so favourable 
as at the same date in 1937, but activity was 
at a higher level than at July 1 in the years, 
1936-1931. The 1,097 establishments reporting 
for July 1, 1937, had employed 99,405 men 
and women, an increase of 4,095 over their 
staffs in the preceding month. 

Table 1 gives index numbers by economic 
areas. 


Employment by Cities 


Six of the eight centres for which separate 
tabulations are made—Quebec, Toronto, 
Ottawa, Hamilton, Winnipeg and Vancouver— 
showed heightened activity, while the tendency 
was downward in Montreal and Windsor. The 
largest gains were in Vancouver. Except in 
Montreal and Quebec, employment in these 
cities was not so active as at July 1, 1937, 
and in Ottawa the index was also lower than 
at the beginning of July in 1986;. with that 
exception, industrial activity at July 1, 1938, 
was at a higher level in the eight centres whose 
data are segregated than at the same date in 
the preceding five or six years. 


Montreal—Employment in Montreal show- 
ed a moderate falling-off, mainly in transporta- 
tion and manufacturing; within the latter, 
leather, textile and iron and steel plants 
reported contractions, more than off-setting 
gains in food, beverage and some _ other 
factories. Construction and trade also recorded 
improvement. A combined working force of 
162,089 men and women was indicated by the 
1,580 co-operating employers, who had 163,767 
workers at June 1. An increase had been 
noted at July 1, 1937, when 1,405 firms had 
reported a staff of 158,509; the index then was 
fractionally lower, standing at 105-5 as com- 
pared with 106-4 at the latest date. 


Quebec—An upward movement was report- 
ed in Quebec City, where statements were 
tabulated from 183 establishments with 14,832 
employees, compared with 14,115 in the 
preceding month. Employment in _ trade, 
services and manufacturing advanced, while 
other industries showed little change on the 
whole. The index was higher than at the 
beginning of July, 1937, when a considerable 
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increase in employment had also been indicat- 
ed by the 179 employers whose data were then 
received, and whose payrolls aggregated 14,204. 


Toronto—There was continued improvement 
in industrial activity in Toronto at July 1, 
when transportation, construction and trade 
were brisker. Little change on the whole, was 
shown in other divisions. The 1,606 firms 
furnishing data enlarged their staffs by 1,082 
workers to 134,634 at the beginning of July. 
At the same date of last year, the 1,540 
co-operating business concerns had increased 
their working forces by 949 persons, to 136,277 ; 
the July 1, 1937, index stood at 109-5, com- 
pared with 107-4 at the latest date. 


Ottawa—Statistics were received from 200 
employers with 14,085 men and women on their 
paylists, or 84 more than in the preceding 
month. There were slight increases in manu- 
facturing, transportation, construction and 
trade. A much larger gain had been indicated 
at July 1, 1937, when 204 firms had reported 
15,249 employees. Employment then was 
brisker than at the date under review. 


Hamilton—There was an important advance 
in Hamilton, where 1,051 workers were added 
to the forces of the 298 establishments furnish- 
ing information, bringing them to 35,185 at 
the beginning of July, 1938. Manufacturing 
showed improvement, notably in the textile 
and iron and steel divisions, and building and 
trade also showed increased activity. For 
July 1 of last year, 289 returns were tabulated 
showing a combined working force of 37,478, 
as compared with 36,820 at June 1, 1937; 
activity was then at a higher level. 


Windsor—A decline of 2,351 was recorded 
in the staffs of the 188 co-operating employers, 
who had 17,590 men and women in their 
employ at the date under review; the loss took 
place mainly in the iron and steel industries, 
but construction was also quieter. The index 
was considerably lower than at July 1, 1937, 
when a much smaller contraction had been 
‘indicated; the payrolls of the 178 firms then 
furnishing data had included 20,458 employees. 


Winnipeg Communications, transportation, 
construction and trade registered moderate 
advances, while little general change occurred 
in manufacturing. An aggregate working force 
of 40,913 persons was reported by the 494 
firms making returns; this was 1,008 more 
than at June 1. The improvement noted at 
the same date of a year ago had involved a 
rather larger number of workers, and the index 
of employment then was higher, standing at 
99-2, as compared with 95:2 at July 1, 1988. 
The reports tabulated at the beginning of July 
of last summer, numbering 482, had shown a 
staff of 42,525. 


Vancouver—The trend of employment in 
Vancouver continued favourable, according to 
information from 467 establishments employ- 
ing 36,128 persons, as against 34,638 in the 
preceding month. There were increases in all 
groups except trade, which showed a falling- 
off; the gains in manufacturing (which took 
place mainly in food and lumber factories) 
were most pronounced. Expansion on a some- 
what smaller scale had been recorded by the 
450 concerns co-operating at July 1, 1937, 
whose employees had numbered 37,069. 
Employment was then in greater volume than 
at the latest date. 


Index numbers by cities are given in Table 2. 


Employment by Industries 


Manufacturing—Employment in manufac- 
turing showed a slight decline at July 1, 
repeating the downward movement indicated 
in seven of the seventeen years for which data 
are available; improvement over June 1 was, 
however, recorded at July 1 in the remaining 
years since 1920, and the average change from 
June to July in this period has been a very 
slight increase. The 6,180 establishments 
making returns at the latest date reported 
569,570 employees, as compared with 572,121 
at June 1. The unadjusted index declined 
from 112-3 in the preceding month to 111-8 
at July 1, 1938, and the seasonally-corrected 
index also showed a recession, from 110-2 at 
June 1, to 109-5 at the date under review. 
While the situation was not so favourable as 
in the early summer of last year, employment 
was brisker than at the beginning of July in 
earlier years since 1929. 

An analysis of the data for July 1, 1938, 
shows pronounced improvement in the animal 
and vegetable food, lumber and pulp and paper 
groups, with smaller gains in the musical | 
instrument, beverage, clay, glass and stone, 
electrical apparatus, non-metallic mineral 
product, miscellaneous manufacturing and 
electric light and power industries. On the 
other hand, fur, leather, rubber, tobacco, 
chemical, textile and iron and steel plants were 
slacker. The greatest losses were those of a 
seasonal character in the textile and iron and 
steel divisions, in both of which the decreases 
were unusually large for the time of year. 

At July 1 in recent years, the unadjusted 
indexes in manufacturing are as follows:— 
1938, 111-8; 1937, 119-0; 1936, 104-7; 1935, 
98-5; 1934, 93-8; 1933, 83-0; 1932, 85-4; 1931, 
97-2; 1930, 111-3; 1929, 120-3; 1928, 113-1 
and 1927, 106-8. 

The manufacturers furnishing statistics at 
July 1, 1937, had numbered 5,977, and their 
employees had aggregated 604,936, which was 
an increase of 5,570 over the preceding month. 
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Animal Products, Edible—Additions to 
staffs were recorded in this group, 822 persons 
being taken on by the 326 establishments 
making returns, which had 26,862 in their 
employ. Considerable improvement was 
noted in fish-canning in British Columbia, 
and there were also gains in dairies. The 
index at July 1, 1987, was slightly higher 
than at the date under review, when the 
indicated increase was on a rather smaller 
scale. 


Leather and Products—Statements were 
received from 307 manufacturers in this 
division, employing 21,158 workers, as com- 
pared with 21,544 in the preceding month. 
The bulk of this seasonal decrease took 
place in boot and shoe factories, and occurred. 
mainly in Quebec. The general situation was, 
not so favourable as that recorded at July 1 
of last year, although a larger decline had 
then been reported. 


Lumber and Products—Rough and dressed 
lumber mills showed substantially heightened 
activity, and employment in furniture and 
container factories was also brisker. The 
general increase in the lumber group, how- 
ever, was not so large as that noted at July 
1, 1937, when the index stood at 99-4, as. 
against 89-9 at July 1, 1938. A combined 
working force of 47,796 employees was re- 
ported by the 904 firms co-operating at the 
date under review; this was 1,947 more than 
at the beginning of June. All provinces 
except Saskatchewan shared in the upward 
movement, but the gains in Ontario and 
British Columbia were greatest. 


Musical Instruments—Employment in 
musical instrument works considerably in- 
creased at July 1; 85 manufacturers em- 
ployed 1,509 persons, or 221 more than in the 
preceding month. The situation was not 
so favourable as at the beginning of July, 
1937, although a smaller increase had then 
been noted. 


Plant Products, Edible—The resumption 
of operations in fruit and vegetable canneries 
caused an important advance, which greatly 
exceeded that registered at July 1 of a year 
ago, when the index was slightly lower. 
Returns were received from 517 manufacturers 
of vegetable foods, having 36,681 operatives, 
as against 33,797 in their last report. The 
improvement took place mainly in Ontario 
and British Columbia. 


Pulp and Paper Products—There was a 
moderate decline in printing and publishing 
houses, while pulp and paper mills were busier. 
The 621 co-operating employers in the Do- 
minion reported 65,021 workers, compared 
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with 64,164 at June 1. A larger gain had 
been indicated in the group as a whole at 
July 1, 1937; the index of employment was 
then seven points higher. 


Rubber Products—Curtailment was regis- 
tered in rubber factories, in which employ- 
ment was slacker than in the summer of 
last year. Statistics were tabulated from 52 
firms with 12,219 employees at the date under 
review, as compared with 12,596 in the pre- 
ceding month. 


Textile Products—A further and larger 
contraction was reported by the 1,138 co- 
operating textile manufacturers, who em- 
ployed 100,476 workers, or 2,827 fewer than 
at the beginning of June. The greatest losses 
were in cotton, silk, headwear, knitting and 
garment and personal furnishing factories, 
and occurred mainly in Quebec. A some- 
what smaller decline had been indicated at 
the corresponding date in 1937, and the level 
of employment was then higher than at the 
date under review. The decrease was seasonal 
in character, the tendency having been down- 
ward at July 1 in thirteen of the seventeen 
preceding years for which statistics are avail- 
able, 


Tobacco—Employment in this division 
showed a falling-off, according to data from 
46 establishments employing 8,033 persons, 
compared with 8,456 in the preceding month. 
A small gain had been noted at the same 
date last year, when the index was about 
three points higher. 


Beverages —Further improvement was noted 
in the beverage industries; 140 establish- 
ments reported 9,241 workers, an increase of 
370 over their June 1 staffs. Activity in 
those industries was at a higher level than 
at the same date last summer. 


Chemicals and Allied Products—There was 
a decline in the personnel of chemical fac- 
tories; 292 firms had 17,591 employees, com- 
pared with 18,224 at June 1. The Maritime 
Provinces and Quebec reported most of the 
reduction in staffs. A minor loss had been 
shown at the beginning of July, 1937, when 
the employment index was fractionally lower. 

Clay, Glass and Stone Products—Further 
improvement was indicated in building ma- 
terial plants, the 213 co-operating establish- 
ments enlarging their forces by 228 persons 
to 10,555 at the date under review. There 
were moderate gains in Ontario and the 
Western Provinces. The level of employ- 
ment was not so high as at July 1 of a year 
ago, when the trend had also been upward. 


Electric Light and Power—An increase was 
registered in electric current plants, 98 of 
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which reported a combined working force of 
16,983 persons, aS against 16,197 at the be- 
ginning of June. The index was considerably 
higher than at the same date in 1937, when 
there had also been a gain. 


Electrical Apparatus—There was an in- 
crease of 176 in the staffs of the 126 manu- 
facturers furnishing data, who had 18,692 
employees at July 1. Firms in Ontario re- 
ported most of the improvement. The num- 
ber engaged in the production of electrical 
apparatus was much smaller than at July 1 
in the preceding year, when a larger adivance 
had been made. 


Iron and Steel—The trend in iron and 
steel factories was seasonably downward; the 
losses were on a much greater scale than those 
indicated at July 1 of a year ago, when em- 
ployment was much more active. Curtail- 
ment at the date under review was noted 
in nearly all the various groups of this in- 
dustry, those in automobile, railway car and 


August, 1938 


Returns were compiled from 909 employers 
whose forces aggregated 130,838 workers, as 
against 137,063 in the preceding month. 


Non-Ferrous Metal Products—A further 
moderate decrease was registered in non- 
ferrous metal products; the 180 co-operating 
manufacturers employed 24,583 operatives, or 
100 fewer than in the preceding month. A 
gain had been reported at the same date of 
last year, when the index was some five 
points higher. 


Mineral Products—Continued improve- 
ment was shown in this division, in which 
the index, at 160-0, was several points higher 
than in July, 1937. Statistics were received 
from 104 employers whose staffs rose from 
13,273 at June 1, 1988, to 13,371 at July 1. 


Logging 


There was a further shrinkage in logging, 
2,153 persons being laid-off from the staffs 
of the 338 reporting firms, who employed 24,- 
838 at July 1. The losses occurred in Quebec 


Taste I—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY ECONOMIC AREAS 


(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 





locomotive shops being most pronounced. 
{ 
Canada 
Aaa gt ae Rs REN Ei a ag aN a deal aR a] At UI adie Mee 88-6 
DL yal wl’, LODO Rae Ee ark EA EER 92-2 
ULNA Mad SL A Lhe Aa LRA UO pa RON ES 100-7 
July 1 97-1 
July 1 98-0 
July 1 105-0 
July 1 109-7 
July 1 117-7 
July. 1 124-7 
July 1 118-9 
July 1 103-8 
July 1 88-7 
July 1 84-5 
July 1 101-0 
July 1 99-5 
July 1 104-6 
Vang? 103-8 
Feb. 1 104:1 
Mar. 1 102-8 
April 1 103-0 
May 1 106-3 
June 1 114:3 
July 1 119-1 
Aug. 1 120-0 
Sept. 1 123-2 
Oct. 1 125-7 
Nov. 1 125-2 
Dec. 1 121-6 
Jan. 1, 1938 113-4 
Feb. 110-4 
Mar. 107-8 
April 1 105-0 
May 107-4 
June 1 111-9 
July 1 113-5 
Relative Weight of Employment by Economic 
Areas.as at July 1419388 Mol Medi hee ae 100-0 


Maritime . Prairie British 
Provinces Quebec Ontario Provinces | Columbia 
99-9 83-1 89-1 94-0 82-2 
103-9 83-9 95-0 99-0 88-0 
113-4 95-8 103-5 100-7 90-2 
101-6 95-9 97-4 98-4 93-8 
111-6 96-4 97-8 95-2 95-8 
102-2 107-5 103-3 106-5 104-8 
112-8 109-6 108-9 110-7 109-1 
116-2 113-6 117-7 129-8 114-0 
117-9 119-4 127-2 136-7 118-2 
141-1 116-8 116-9 120-4 113-5 
109-4 103-2 102-7 108-9 97-9 
96-4 86-6 89-2 90-5 83-7 
89-9 83-0 85-0 85-0 81-8 
100-4 94-1 109-9 94-1 94-1 
106-7 94-8 102-7 96-3 99-5 
111-7 101-6 106-2 101-9 104-8 
109-5 104-0 107-5 94-2 95-4 
107-5 106-7 108-4 91-4 91-3 
106-6 102-5 108-9 91-3 89-2 
105-4 102-2 108-8 89-4 97-5 
110-7 105-2 111-2 93 -2 103-4 
122-0 113-6 118-8 99-3 112-2 
135-8 118-0 122-2 104-0 117-1 
134-3 120-8 122-2 105-6 116-9 
135-4 124-5 125-0 109-4 121-2 
134-9 127-3 130-4 107-6 117-9 
127-3 130-5 130-4 106-2 111-5 
122-5 129-6 125-8 100-5 107-5 
115-8 119-7 117-5 96-2 97-8 
112-3 114-5 116-2 91-7 96-4 
108-3 110-1 113-7 92-2 96-2 
103-6 107-4 109-6 89-4 100-2 
107-3 112-6 109-9 91-5 102-8 
110-9 120-4 112-5 97-0 105-1 
116-7 119-9 114-0 99-8 108-0 
7°8 31-0 41-0 11-7 8-5 





Nors.—The “Relative Weight’’, as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated city, to the total 
number of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. 


AvucustT, 1938 
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and British Columbia; in the latter, they 
partly resulted from the closing of camps on 
account of bush-fires. Improvement had been 
noted at the same date in 1937, when the 
index of employment was decidedly higher. 
Mining 

Coal_——There was a small, seasonal decrease 
in employment in coal-mines, 104 of which 
employed 23,225 men, as compared with 23,- 
415 in their last report. There were gains 
in British Columbia, while lowered activity 
was indicated in the Maritime and Prairie 
Provinces. A smaller decline had been noted 
at July 1 of last year; but the employment 
index was then slightly lower. 


Metallic Ores—Another advance was re- 
ported in metallic ore mines; statements were 
tabulated from 220 operators employing 
39,046 persons, or 291 more than at June 1. 
Most of the improvement occurred in Quebec 
and British Columbia. The general’ index, at 


318-4, was several points 
July 1, 1937. 


Non-Metallic Minerals, other than Coal— 
There was a further increase in the pay-rolls of 
the 105 co-operating non-metallic mineral 
mines, which employed 9,218 workers, or 540 
more than in the preceding month. Employ- 
ment was not so brisk as at the beginning of 
July a year ago, although a smaller gain had 
then been made. 


higher than at 


Communications 


Continued improvement was indicated in 
this group, according to the reporting com- 
panies and branches, which had 23,284 persons 
on their pay-rolls, compared with 22,637 at 
June 1. Employment on both telephones and 
telegraphs was in greater volume. A similar 
increase on the whole had been recorded at 
July 1, 1937, but the index in this division was 
then fractionally higher. 


Taste II.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PRINCIPAL CITIES 


(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 


—_—_—_—————— | — | T_T LT LT | ee 


—— Montreal Quebec Toronto 
Dilys pall O22. eseyevesie4 S084: |, Ages Heese 97-7 
JUG pelish L 923 reretapevsicrens Of Ladi. aaa k sete 98-9 
JUV AlO24 erases cs 4 96°0. oh. anys. aie, 92-7 
Jel £920 wavreukts 96-9 100-0 96-8 
Julien se 1926 we ase, 34 105-9 102-7 100-2 
TUL asl 1927s ee ahs ett 106-3 114-0 107-7 
July sealer O25. meas 110-4 131-6 112-8 
SUT oeel 3929 5. aa. one 120-3 128-8 123-7 
July Base l9380 savas 116-0 130-1 117-8 
SUB ails? 193 bess evec tis 105-1 122-2 109-0 
JT, eel el O82 ace aeiScrs 88-6 104-8 94-6 
TOE ig 1h 933 oe Haass 81-5 99-4 87-7 
Jill vail, ph 93 Sen acer. 5.08 86-7 96-1 94-1 
TOL sek SSDs ces «5 86-8 99-0 97-7 
July cL OSG as ease 93-5 94-5 101-4 
SaTewe MO Og setae via 90-4 92-0 103-4 
Pebiidesalivincn aad: 91-8 91-7 101-9 
Mar speles.y: depeas dings sob 92-6 92-7 103-2 
Aptilade verdaanes dette 96-8 93-3 105-8 
ay eae ali kent J 101-1 97-6 107-4 
JUNG Sarl hp evotee sors sya eas 105-2 101-6 108-7 
Julytedes tes are end 105-5 106-4 109-5 
AUS ellis 2b Bi rercpan, sbi 105-2 108-6 107-8 
Seuiielos cpcweaaas sat 107-6 110-0 110-0 
OCb aaron: quay sad 107-4 107-2 112-6 
INGWiel te dabtrackaweet a 106-4 103-8 112-7 
Dee dadls ietds anaie ae 104-3 99-3 111-9 
Jat pd Oo OaeEtaek 2 99-0 100-0 108-4 
Hebieds sd chur ames 97-5 97-9 106-1 
Migr tis: <ctacSaanaess ste 98-5 99-7 105-6 
A DET lea aores atari 100-6 100-4 106-0 
MESS lst tes os. Sansa sie 104-5 103-8 106-3 
JUNO se eek ierend: oc 107-3 103-8 106-7 
DULY el exec ictestaecceers > aid 106-4 109-1 107-4 
Relative Weight of 
Employment by 
Cities as at July 1, 
MDG Sie ue MY svetanch ans covets. * 14-9 1-4 12-4 


Ottawa Hamilton | Windsor Winnipeg | Vancouver 

RO Bes |e Sead FR SE Re os SRE 95-0 84-3 
117-4 OG 2 Wilson? ssh 89-8 86-8 
108-9 86-0) ae eee. eae 87-6 85-8 
107-0 90-5 86-8 87-6 92-2 
107-8 102-7 109-9 100-6 99-8 
115-2 105-1 82-7 104-4 106-1 
123-0 109-0 150-2 110-9 107-6 
128-4 133-9 156-0 114-0 112-8 
129-4 115-0 134-9 109-6 110-2 
121-0 98-4 94-2 99-9 106-0 
99-3 84-4 89-6 87-0 88-7 
91-5 77-2 80-5 80°3 83-4 
102-4 87-5 100-6 82-7 89-8 
106-2 93-9 113-4 89-1 99-9 
110-0 99-4 113-0 92-7 106-0 
102-8 99-0 137-1 92-4 105-3 
98-8 101-7 145-2 89-4 104-7 
99-8 103-7 146-8 90-8 103-8 
101-9 108-2 151-4 91-6 104-4 
106-6 111-9 152-9 93-5 105-6 
111-8 114-2 153 +1 96-5 110-8 
114-9 116-3 149-8 99-2 114-8 
112-7 117-7 135-0 97-6 117-3 
113-7 119-4 132-2 98-8 119-6 
114-4 117-3 146-2 97-6 117-9 
111-7 119-4 154-1 98-0 115-0 
105-2 116-2 153-1 95-4 109-5 
104-9 109-8 147-8 92-0 108-4 
101-4 107-9 154-3 89-3 105-3 
99-7 106-1 153-1 89-6 104-2 
101-7 106-4 148-9 89-6 104-6 
103-0 107-2 148-9 91-6 105-9 
106-3 106-6 146-0 92-8 106-4 
106-8 109-9 128-8 95-2 111-0 
1-3 3-2 1-6 3-8 3°3 


Note.—The ‘‘Relative Weight’’, as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated area, to the total 
number of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. 
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Transportation 


Street Railways and Cartage—Activity in 
the local transportation group showed a gain, 
251 firms having 27,471 workers in their 
employ, as against 26,149 in the preceding 
month. A smaller advance had been noted at 
the same date in 1937, when the index was 
slightly lower. 


Steam Railways—Statistics tabuliated from 
99 companies and divisional superintendents 
in the steam railway operation group showed 
that they employed 58,406 workers at the 
beginning of July, or 256 more than in the 
preceding month; improvement was shown in 
Ontario and the Western Provinces. Expansion 
on a greater scale had taken place at July 1 
of last year, and employment was then above 
its level at. the time of writing. 


Shipping and Stevedoring—There was a 
further increase in the number engaged in 
water transportation, 121 companies having 


enlarged their staffs by 158 employees, bring- 
ing them to. 18,040 at July 1. The index stood 
at 98-6, compared with 100-6 at the beginning 
of July, 1937, when a much more pronounced 
gain had been recorded. At the date under 
review, there were moderate advances in 
Ontario and British Columbia. 


Construction and Maintenance 


Building —Continued improvement in em- 
ployment was noted in building construction, 
but the gain was not equal to that indicated 
at July 1, 1937, and activity in this group 
was then at a higher level. The 817 co- 
operating contractors employed 25,220 workers, 
as compared with 22,597 in the preceding 
month. Expansion was noted in all five 
economic areas, that in Quebec and Ontario 
being most pronounced. 

Highways—The number of men engaged on 
road construction and maintenance  sub- 
stantially increased, at the date under review, 


Taste III—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES 


(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 


All 
a Indus- Manf Log 
tries 

AM vege | pel Ode ver ces a aneen Ae, 88-6 87-6 63-9 
Jy eee Ogee eee ne sees 92-2 91-1 56-7 
BAU 3/4 aca ORB 8 SR, pt Seed 100-7 101-3 87-4 
TUL yee 1 OD Eien es he 97-1 94-9 78-4 
Valve LOZ Ms Mees sane 98-0 96-4 69-0 
Jabra 1926s eee os nes 105-0 103-1 80-0 
Galle 192 Fe Re PS oe a/b 109-7 106-8 69-9 
JULY? es LOS Me ee ose 24). 117-7 113-1 69-5 
Jlrs LODO ON eee soe a 124-7 120-3 80-1 
Dulyrmeles 1930 nes weeds 8 A 118-9 111-3 82-1 
SUL ye ey 193 Ne Sie ee 2 ae 103-8 97-2 38-5 
Fully er 19320 eee ei as 2h 88-7 85-4 34-2 
JOlyeeel es 1933. Gere: eli Ae 84-5 83-0 49-5 
Valve; 1934 See ea 101-0 93-8 86:3 
Julyoerie 19352 Ave eies aks 99-5 98-5 82-2 
TU VAL? LOS Gee aon eee ee 104-6 104-7 93-4 
Janeiemin « 103 Gee eee es 3) ae 103-8 102-4 242-1 
1 ANE) oy yy LR, Stahl See Oe 104-1 105-3 244-4 
Miarienter crt BOAR» 4 na Be 102-8 107-6 193-3 
Avoriledens «ft Be ee ne Be 103-0 110-8 132-5 

BY ele ks eee ee ree ee oe 106-3 113-8 86-7 
Ue ele thee Gee 2 ko 114-3 117-9 109-1 
Tull yer ee es dee Mo oe Be 119-1 119-0 125-0 
Fa Cai) A Ue aR BR ae cok RE ROPE 120-0 118-1 124-7 
Sent. tiles sec te: Mee e  e 123-2 121-2 143-4 
OC GRRETE 3 Ohi Teh AR SAMS. ivy, 1 125-7 121-7 208-5 
Nowerl® 22h bs ee eee ee 125-2 119-0 306-3 
DGC URE R078 are Ah a 121-6 116-3 355-4 
Jane ees 1988). ees. . eae 113-4 108-6 323-6 
eb ale can. Bei. Moamet ds teenie Re 110-4 110-3 290-7 
OA al Cea im. Mi em 107-8 110-5 212-7 
IOUT ele ie Ne AG et oh ie 105-0 110°8 115-0 
BY fil RED Be Ne a 107-4 110-6 97-5 
Jae Sits. o Fae eee eae he 111-9 112-3 93-6 
AUN. IRR aS emah Gat SAL eee 113-5 111-8 86-1 
Relative Weight of Em- 

ployment by Industries 

asat July Tel9s8.. 5.0.6 100-0 52-4 2-3 


Min Comm Trans Constr Serv Trade 
96-5 92-3 92-0 Whol 90-2 92-0 
98-7 86-5 100-8 96-6 87-2 90-0 

106-3 88-8 103-6 103-5 96-2 91-6 

104-5 96-0 101-6 108-0 102-3 91-4 
101-7 96-7 98-1 115-0 102-7 93-1 
99-8 101-5 102-9 133-0 105-3 97-6 

106-6 106-0 107-0 144-2 113-1 106-0 

113-1 108-7 109-2 154-3 130-8 115-3 

119-5 123-8 117-5 164-5 145-4 127-7 

113-8 119-7 108-0 170-1 142-7 129-5 

104-1 104-8 97-7 137-1 130-8 124-0 
95-0 93-1 85-9 93-3 119-9 115-4 
93-1 84-0 80-5 78-2 111-5 111-8 

107-0 80-1 82-6 140-6 119-7 119-1 

121-5 80-8 82-7 101-1 123-6 122-1 

134-1 82-4 87-1 97-4 131-7 127-3 

145-6 80-7 81-4 61-2 124-8 136-9 

147-6 79-8 80-7 57-2 119-1 128-4 
145-8 80-8 79-6 52-8 118-9 126-1 

146-0 8i-4 79-5 53-7 122-7 127-5 

147-4 82-9 85-1 71-4 125-2 128-4 
151-9 85-6 86-7 105-2 129-0 131-5 

153-6 88-0 89-4 128-5 137-5 133-4 

153-7 89-9 89-1 139-8 141-7 132°2 
159-1 90-9 89-7 144-5 146-6 130-9 
163-9 90-5 90-4 144-3 135-4 133-4 
161-1 88-9 87-2 131-7 131-0 137-0 

162-3 85-9 84-1 104-2 130-6 139-6 

155-2 85-1 82-0 81-9 132-5 141-7 

154-3 82-9 79-6 71-6 128-4 127-9 

153-9 82-2 79-0 71-4 127-1 126-0 

151-3 82-5 78-5 71-6 129-8 127-1 

149-7 82-5 83-9 88-2 131-9 131-3 

153-3 84-7 84-9 114-5 135-3 131-5 

154-5 87-2 86-3 124-9 146-1 133-3 

6-6 2-1 9-6 13-7 2-8 10:5 





Norz.—The ‘‘Relative Weight’’, as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated industry, to the 
total number of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. 


Avucust, 1938 


when the 414 employers furnishing data had 
95,343 employees, or 10,509 more than at the 
beginning of June. There were considerable 
advances in all provinces, except Quebec, but 
those in the Maritimes and Ontario were 
greatest. Employment in this group was 
brisker than at July 1, 1937, although the gains 
-then indicated were on a larger scale. 


Railways—A combined working force of 
28,643. persons was reported by the 37 con- 
tractors and divisional superintendents whose 
statistics were tabulated, and who had 29,175 
employees at June 1. The largest losses were 
in the Prairie Provinces. Important additions 
to staffs had been noted at July 1 a year ago, 
and the index then was over 18 points higher 
than that of 71-6 at the date under review. 


Services 


Continued expansion was shown in the 
service group, according to returns from 508 
employers with 30,797 persons on their staffs, 
as compared with 28,474 in the preceding 
month. The opening of the summer-hotel 
season caused most of the improvement, which 
was more extensive than that reported at July 
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1, 1987; when employment was in less volume. 
The tendency at the date under review was 
favourable in all five economic areas, the 
largest increases being in Quebec and the 
Prairie Provinces. 

Trade 


The trend of employment in wholesale and 
retail trade was upward, the gain in personnel 
in the latter, especially, being marked. State- 
ments were tabulated from 1,512 firms having 
113,672 employees, as against 112,265 at the 
beginning of June, 19388. Employment was in 
practically the same volume as at the same 
date last summer, when rather greater 
improvement had been indicated by the 
co-operating trading establishments. 


TABLES 


Index numbers of employment by economic 
areas, leading cities and industries are shown 
in the accompanying tables, in which the 
columns headed “relative weight” show the 
proportion that the number of employees 
reported in the indicated area or industry 
is of the total number of employees reported 
in Canada at the date under review. 


Taste IV.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES (Average 1926=100) 


Industries 1Relative| July 1 

Weight 1938 
MoanufaeturinS-.ro see eee 52-4 111-8 
Animal products—edible............ 2-5 139-0 
Hurand- prodvctss ete tee 0-2 97-7 
Leat her-and-productse-o-4.-0200 ioe 1-9 103 +4 
Bootstand.shoes>-dteres tee tects 1-3 106-9 
Lum ber-and,productsias- eee 4-4 89-9 
Rough and dressed lumber........ 2-6 84-6 
DUTHIGURS tarsus eee Se stint 0-6 81-6 
Other lumber products............ 1-2 113-6 
Musical instruments.........0..00 00% 0-1 52-8 
Plant products—edible.............. 3-4 120-9 
Pulp and paper products............ 6-0 106-7 
HELM foWeey sve hy ckeh everee euee Mun Teme Meee 2-7 97-5 
(PAP CT DEOUUCLS uss stadt Aes ence: 1-0 130-9 
Printing and publishing........... 2:3 110-4 
Rubber products s.44.ne.a-eo abe 1-1 97-8 
Mextile pEOUUCtS. + mete ae Weta 9-2 116-0 
Thread, yarn and cloth........... 3-4 124-1 
Cotton yarn and cloth............ 1-8 95-4 
Woollen yarn and cloth........... 0-7 125-9 
Artificial silk and silk goods...... 0-7 425-5 
Hosiery and knit goods........... 1-8 118-9 
Garments and personal furnishings. 3-1 112-3 
Other textile products............. 0-9 98-6 
IBODACCO NIRS. 2 5s Ue SR ae ey 0:7 97-4 
BOVOTAC OSI fre ee eee re eee 0-9 174-7 
Chemicals and allied products....... 1-6 155-6 
Clay, glass and stone products...... 1-0 94-9 
Electric light and power............ 1-6 134-2 
Hiectricallapparatus. 2. 9 405-5. .0-8 1-7 138-0 
Tron and steel products.............. 12-0 100-0 
Crude, rolled and forged products. 1-5 124-8 
Machinery (other than vehicles). . 1-2 122-1 
Agricultural implements.......... 0-5 67-4 
andyviebiteles: jte itr te 8. \aavaexct ot 5-1 92-3 
Automobiles and parts............ 1:8 132-7 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing..... 0:3 84-4 
Heating appliances........ Ma Adoal. cvirh2 0-4 131-2 
Tron and steel fabrication (n.e.s.).... 0-7 123-6 
Foundry and machine shop products 0-5 100-4 
Other iron and steel products....... 1-8 99-6 
Non-ferrous metal products......... 2-3 156-2 
Non-metallic mineral products...... 1-2 160-0 
Miscellancousa,... 4 tee oct os 0:6 147-0 














June 1 July 1 July 1 July 1 July 1 July 1 
1938 1937 1936 1935 1934 1933 
112-3 119-0 104-7 98-5 93-8 83-0 
134-8 142-3 134-4 125-7 132-7 130-2 
103-6 105-1 97-1 96-8 89-4 95-8 
105-3 113-6 106-0 102-8 95-4 94-0 
109-5 115-4 106-3 105-5 99-7 101-5 

86-3 99-4 86-8 80-8 74:7 63-7 
79-2 94-8 81-3 75°8 68-1 55-2 
79-9 89-3 81-8 73°3 72-5 69-1 
114-2 121-9 108-2 102-4 97-1 85-7 
45-1 56-4 44-7 35-1 33-0 22-0 
111-5 119-4 112-7 103-3 107-0 97-2 
105-3 113-7 102-4 96-6 95-8 86-4 
94-4 110-5 95-0 87-8 88-9 74-5 
130-8 135-4 120-6 108-8 105-2 98-5 
110-7 110-3 105-8 104-2 101-9 98-5 
100-8 109-2 97-3 91-8 95-0 79-8 
119-3 126-0 115-9 110-4 107-5 95-6 
126-1 140:3 131-1 125-3 122-0 103-9 
97-8 105-4 94-5 87-5 90-2 75-4 
124-0 141-7 135-4 130-4 114-7 108-5 

432-5 523-1 507-8 502-8 481-7 377-5 
121-2 127-6 122-3 118-8 118-2 108-5 
116-5 118-3 104-4 98-5 93-3 86-4 
104-2 103-1 95-7 89-7 90-2 77-9 
102-5 100-2 93-6 106-3 99-7 102-3 
167-7 154-1 137-9 129-5 123-3 112-6 
161-2 154-6 139-5 132-0 121-0 111-3 
92-9 101-5 87-9 81-2 75-6 57-0 
128-0 124-0 118-3 113-5 109-5 110-0 
136-8 149-2 128-4 110-6 103-1 85-5 
104-8 111-1 89-3 83-4 74-2 62-4 
130-9 142-8 104-6 100-7 85-7 65-1 
123-4 133 -2 105-6 91-2 80-5 63-9 

67-6 76-6 63-1 59-6 42-5 38-9 
99-6 102-6 86-4 82-7 75-1 66-6 
152-6 160-3 124-2 131-0 105-4 73°8 
84-5 82-2 64-1 58-5 51-9 37-7 
130-3 133-0 108-2 98-3 85-8 68-2 
124-2 130-0 87-5 76-1 63-5 50-1 
110-5 123-4 92-2 91-3 84-7 63-3 
101-5 111-9 90-3 81-8 76:9 64-7 
156-8 161-3 135-1 122-6 111-4 87-0 
158-8 155-5 142-2 138-1 137-3 125-4 
142-3 144-8 132-3 123-8 116-0 98-7 


oP oe cag SESE cosh DP We ae Be ed ee a a 2 One Awe 


1 For explanation of term ‘‘Relative Weight’’, see footnote to Table III. 
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(2) Unemployment in Trade Unions at the close of June, 1938 


The term unemployment, as used in the 
following report, has reference to involuntary 
idleness due to economic causes. Persons who 
are engaged at work other than their own 
trades or who are idle due to illness are not 
considered as unemployed, while unions in- 
volved in industrial disputes are excluded from 
these tabulations. As the number of unions 
making returns varies from month to month 
with subsequent variation in the membership 
upon which the percentage of unemployment 
is based, it should be understood that such 
figures have reference only to the organiza- 
tions reporting. 


in the previous month. In New Brunswick 
and Manitoba, however, some falling off in 
employment was apparent, Quebec and 
British Columbia showing but minor de- 
clines in work afforded. Ontario unions re- 
corded the same percentage of unemployment 
as in May. When contrasted with the re- 
turns for June last year New Brunswick 
members were considerably slacker during 
the month reviewed particularly in the iron 
and steel trades and in railway operation, 
while noteworthy curtailment was evident 
among Manitoba, British Columbia and 
Ontario unions, the majority of trades and in- 


PERCENTAGE OF UNEMPLOYMENT AS REPORTED BY TRADES UNIONS 
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There was little variation in the volume of 
unemployment recorded among local trade 
union members at the close of June from the 
preceding month, though the trend was toward 
lessened activity, the percentage of idleness 
standing at 13-5 in comparison with a per- 
centage of 138-2 in May. This was apparent 
from the June returns received from a total of 
1,876 labour organizations covering a mem- 
bership of 221,003 persons, 29,941 of whom 
were without work on the last day of the 
month. Losses in. employment were manifest 
also from June last year when the percentage 
of inactivity stood at 10-4. Conditions for 
Nova Scotia, Saskatchewan and Alberta mem- 
bers were nominally better during June than 
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dustries in these provinces participating in 
the less favourable movement. Activity was 
also somewhat retarded in Quebec, Saskatche- 
wan and Alberta. Nova Scotia unions alone 
showed improvement which was on a rather 
small scale. 

A separate tabulation is made each month 
of unemployment affecting local trade union 
members in the largest city in each province 
with the exception of Prince Edward Island. 
Of these, Saint John members reported a con- 
siderable drop in work available during June 
from the preceding month and moderate con- 
tractions in activity were evident among 
Edmonton and Winnipeg members. The 
situation also declined in Halifax, Vancouver 
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and Toronto. Montreal unions, however, 
showed a better trend of activity though the 
variation from May was quite slight. Regina 
members maintained an unchanged percentage 
of idleness in the two months compared. 
Conditions in Saint John and Vancouver 
were decidedly less active during June than 
-in the corresponding month a year ago, and 
in Toronto, Winnipeg and Edmonton im- 
portant employment losses were recorded. 


TABLE I.—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
IN TRADE UNIONS BY PROVINCES 
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Halifax unions, however, showed more 
moderate recessions and slight declines were 
apparent in Montreal and Regina. 

Accompanying this article is a chart which 
illustrates the trend of unemployment by 
months from January, 1932, to date. There 
was an almost imperceptible variation in the 
level of the curve during June from May, 
unemployment remaining in much the same 
volume during these two months. An upward 
tendency was reflected in the curve from 
June of last year, denoting increased idleness 
during the period surveyed. 


The manufacturing industries showed a 
slight adverse change in conditions during 
June from the preceding month according to 
the returns compiled from 532 organizations 
with an aggregate membership of 83,159 per- 
sons. Of these, 13,898, or a percentage of 
16-7, were without work on the last day 
of the month in contrast with 15-8 per cent 
of inactivity in May. Some falling off in 
employment was also apparent from June 
last year when 11-9 per cent of the members 
reported were idle. Hat, cap and _ glove 
workers were much quieter during June than 
in May, and activity for paper makers 
showed noteworthy curtailment. Declines in 
employment of less than one per cent were 
registered by brewery, iron and steel, and 
jewellery workers, printing tradesmen and 
bakers and confectioners. Of the gains which 
were of a largely offsetting nature, the most 
important were indicated by glass and garment 
workers, general labourers and meat cutters 
and butchers. None of these, however, were 
particularly outstanding. Employment  ad- 
vancement of slight degree was recorded also 
by cigar and tobacco, textile and carpet, 
leather and wood workers, and metal polishers. 
Fur workers reflected an unchanged situation 
from May. When a comparison is made with 
the returns for June a year ago wood, and hat, 
cap and glove workers reported heavy in- 
creases in unemployment during the month 
reviewed and paper makers and leather work- 
ers were considerably quieter. Iron and steel, 
and jewellery workers showed recessions of 
more moderate proportions and the situation 
declined slightly for textile and carpet, and 
garment workers, and bakers and confectioners. 
Fur and glass workers, however, indicated em- 
ployment expansion on a large scale, and 
conditions were somewhat improved for meat 
cutters and butchers, cigar and tobacco, and 
brewery workers, general labourers, metal 
polishers and printing tradesmen. 

Coal miners indicated a slightly better 
level of employment during June than in 
either the previous month or June a year ago, 
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11:8 per cent of the members being reported 
out of employment as compared with percent- 
ages of 18:4in May and 14-1 in June, 1937. Re- 
porting for June were 54 unions in the coal 
mining industry with a membership numbering 
21,021 persons, 2,474 of whom were unemployed 
on the last day of the month. Unions in Nova 
Scotia and Alberta combined in effecting 
the more favourable employment movement 
noted in coal mining, as a whole, from May. 
In British Columbia, however, the tendency 
was toward retarded activity though the 
change was very slight. Contrasted with the 
returns for June, 1987, improved conditions 
were manifest in Nova Scotia coal areas 
which were in some small measure offset by 
the curtailment evident in Alberta and British 
Columbia. Some short time work continued 
to be reported among the miners during June. 

Unemployment in the building and con- 
struction trades showed a minor increase 
during June from the preceding month, the 
percentage of idleness standing at 31-2 as 
compared with a percentage of 30°9 in May. 
This was apparent from the reports received 
from 208 associations including 22,530 mem- 
bers, 7,024 of whom were idle at the close of 
the month. Tile layers, lathers and roofers, 
and bridge and structural iron workers whose 
combined membership was rather small were 
much better engaged than in May, while 
among bricklayers, masons and _ plasterers 
noteworthy employment advances were shown. 
Fractional gains only were recorded by steam 
shovelmen, and plumbers and steamfitters. On 
the contrary, hod carriers and building labour- 
ers, and painters, decorators and paper hangers 
suffered substantial losses in activity, and em- 
ployment declined slightly for carpenters and 
joiners, electrical workers, and granite and 
stone cutters. The situation in building and 
construction, as a whole, during June was also 
less favourable than in the corresponding 
month of 1937, when 24-6 per cent of the 
members reported were out of work. In this 
comparison steam shovelmen, carpenters and 
joiners, and bricklayers, masons and plasterers 
showed a large drop in the volume of work 
afforded and lesser declines were manifest by 
hod carriers and building labourers, and elec- 
trical workers. Granite and stone cutters, and 
tile layers, lathers and roofers, on the other 
hand, reflected a much higher level of employ- 
ment than in June last year and important 
gains were shown by painters, decorators and 
paper hangers. Heightened activity, on a 
small scale, was evident among bridge and 
structural iron workers, and plumbers and 
steamfitters. 

Conditions in the transportation industries 
varied very slightly during June from May 
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though the trend was toward greater employ- 
ment, the 833 unions making returns at the 
end of the month with a membership embrac- 
ing 64,294 persons showing that 4,953, or a 
percentage of 7-7 were out of work as com- 
pared with a percentage of 7-9 in May. Em- 
ployment recessions on a small scale, however 
were noted from June of last year when 5:2 
per cent of inactivity was recorded. Steam 
railway employees, whose returns involved 
nearly 79 per cent of the entire group mem- 
bership reported, and street and electric rail- 
way employees showed a fractional increase in 
work available from May which was counter- 
acted in part by the slowing up in activity 
apparent in the navigation division and among 
teamsters and chauffeurs. In making a com- 
parison with the returns for June, 1937, steam 
railway employees reported moderate cur- 
tailment in work afforded during the month 
under survey and in navigation and among 
teamsters and chauffeurs the trend of activity 
was downward. Street and electric railway 
employees, however, showed some slight im- 
provement in conditions. 


Adequate work was provided for all retail 
shop clerks reported at the close of June as 
was the case in both the preceding month and 
June a year ago. This was apparent from 
the returns compiled from 4 associations of 
these workers with an aggregate of 1,632 mem- 
bers. 

An unchanged situation was reflected by 
civic employees during June from the pre- 
ceding month, 0-5 per cent of idleness only 
being registered for each of these months. 
A fractional gain in activity was recorded from 
June last year when 0-8 per cent of the 
members reported were out of work. Forward- 
ing reports for June this year were 80 asso- 
ciations of civic employees with a member- 
ship numbering 10,263 persons. 


The 132 unions from which returns were 
compiled in the miscellaneous group of trades 
at the close of June involving a membership 
of 9,908 persons showed that 926 or a per- 
centage of 9-3 were idle as compared with 
percentages of 7-5 in May and 6:7 in June 
last year. All groups reflected a lowering in 
the employment volume from May, hotel and 
restaurant employees, and _ stationary en- 
gineers and firemen showing moderate re- 
cessions while among theatre and stage em- 
ployees, barbers and unclassified workers the 
situation declined slightly. When contrasting 
with the returns for June last year, hotel 
and restaurant employees were somewhat 
quieter during the month reviewed and re- 
tarded activity was evident among stationary 
engineers and firemen, theatre and stage em- 
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TABLE II.—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES 
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ployees and unclassified workers. Barbers 
indicated an unchanged level of activity from 
June, 19387. 

The fishing industry was quite active 
during June according to the returns com- 
piled from 3 locals with 632 members. Of 
these, only 4 or a percentage of 0°6 were 
idle as compared with a percentage of 0-8 in 
both the previous month and June, 1937. 

Lumber workers and loggers showed a 
tendency toward retarded activity during 
June, the 594 members reported indicating 


that 37 or a percentage of 6-2 were out of 
work, in contrast with percentages of 4:9 
in May and 1-6 in June last year. 

Table I shows by provinces the percentage 
of members who were on an average unem- 
ployed each year from 1919 to 1937, inclusive, 
and also the percentages of unemployment 


by provinces for June of each year from 1919 


to 1935, inclusive, and for each month from 
June, 1936, to date. Table II summarizes 
the returns in the various groups of indus-- 
tries for the same months as in Table I. 


(3) Employment Office Reports for June, 1938 


The volume of business transacted by the 
offices of the Employment Service of Canada 
for the month of June, 1988, as shown by the 
average daily placements effected, was nearly 
18 per cent more than that of the previous 
month, but 2 per cent below that of the cor- 
responding period a year ago. All industrial 
divisions, except logging and services, showed 
gains over May, the most substantial increases 


The accompanying chart shows the trend of 
employment from January, 1936, as represented 
by the ratio of vacancies notified and of 
placements effected for each 100 applications 
for work registered at the offices of the Service 
throughout Canada, computations being made 
semi-monthly. It will be seen from the graph 
that the curves of vacancies and placements 
in relation to applications showed a marked 


POSITIONS OFFERED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED FOR EACH ONE HUNDRED 
APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
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being noted in construction and maintenance 
and farming. A fairly large loss was recorded 
in services, but that in logging was nominal 
only. In comparison with June a year ago, 
declines were shown in logging, manufacturing, 
farming, construction and maintenance and 
services, while additional placements were 
registered in transportation, trade and mining, 
although the gains reported in the two last 
named groups were not very large. 
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upward trend throughout the month, but at 
the close were still several points below the 
levels attained at the end of June, 1937. The 
ratio of vacancies to each 100 applications was 
55-5 during the first half and 58:0 during the 
second half of June, 1938, in contrast with 
ratios of 63-2 and 64-7 during the correspond- 
ing periods of 1937. The ratios of placements 
to each 100 applications during the periods 
under review were 52-6 and! 55:4, as compared 
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with 58-5 and 60-3 during the corresponding 
month of 1987. 

The average number of vacancies reported 
daily by employers to the offices of the 
Service throughout Canada during June, 1938, 
was 1,340 as compared with 1,162 during the 
preceding month and with 1,401 in June a year 
ago. 

The average number of applications for 
employment received daily by the offices 
during the month under review was 2,859, in 
comparison with 2,347 in May, 1938 and with 
2,189 in June last year. 

The average number of placements made 
daily by the offices of the Service during June, 
1938, was 1,274, of which 798 were in regular 
employment and 476 in work of one week’s 
duration or less, as compared with the total 
daily average of 1,083 during the preceding 
month. Placements in June a year ago 
averaged 1,300 daily consisting of 942 place- 
ments in regular and 358 in casual employ- 
ment. 

During the month of June, 1988, the offices 
of the Service referred 32,880 persons to 
positions and effected a total of 31,828 place- 
ments. Of these, the placements in regular 
employment were 19,951, of which 15,158 were 
of men and 4,793 of women, while placements 
in casual work totalled 11,877. The number of 
vacancies reported by employers was 23,169 
for men and 10,316 for women, a total of 
33,485, while applications for work numbered 
58,975, of which 44,131 were from men and 
14,844 from women. Reports for May, 1938, 
showed 29,033 positions available, 58,674 
applications made and 27,063 placements 
effected, while in June, 1937, there were 
recorded 36,411 vacancies, 56,903 applications 
for work and 33,794 placements in regular and 
casual employment. 


The following table gives the placements 
effected by the offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada, each year, from January, 
1928, to date: 


Placements 
Year 
Regular Casual Totals 
BOD SE eee cs sc cteruts cares’ 334, 604 135,724 470,328 
USP peace te, ABRRL St, > ore eae ra 260,747 137,620 398,367 
1980) eer ety tects tk 187,872 180, 807 368, 679 
1 UC 8 Se somes heees. al Bees aes 175 , 632 295,876 471,508 
10525 Fee EEE Rae) atsyariegk 198,443 352,214 
1OBSe cm eter eee, sche 170,576 181,521 352,097 
OS Gaon eaten cr te rie 223 ,564 182,527 406,091 
1935. |. See, cee 226,345 127,457 353, 802 
IQR Gives des. cbt 217,931 113,519 331,450 
MOS erica ae osc eriake 275,300 114,236 389,536 
1938 (6 months)....... 102,320 52,649 154,969 
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Nova Scotia 


Employment opportunities, as indicated 
by orders received at Employment Offices in 
Nova Scotia during June, were nearly 21 per 
cent less than in the preceding month and 
nearly 22 per cent below the corresponding 
month of last year. There was a decrease 
also in placements of over 22 per cent when 
compared with May and of nearly 23 per 
cent in comparison with June, 1937. The 
decrease in placements from June of last 
year was due to a decline in the highway 
division of construction and maintenance. 
There was a small loss in logging, but gains 
in services and mining. ‘Industrial divisions 
in which most of the placements were effected 
during the month were logging, 83, construc- 
tion and maintenance, 334 and services, 552, 
of which 374 were of thousehold workers. 
Placements in regular employment numbered 
211 of men and 152 of women. 


New BruNSwWICK 


There was a decrease of 18 per cent in the 
number of positions offered through Em- 
ployment Offices in New Brunswick during 
June when compared with the preceding 
month and of over 12 per cent in comparison 
with the corresponding month of last year. 
Placements also were nearly 17 per cent less 
than in May and nearly 11 per cent below 
June, 1987. The decline in placements from 
June of last year was due to a decrease in 
logging. Small losses were also reported in 
manufacturing and services. The only group 
to show improvement was construction and 
maintenance, there being an increase in the 
highway division of this group. Industrial 
divisions in which most of the placements 
were effected during the month were logging, 
63, construction and maintenance, 185 and 
services, 666, of which 506 were of household 
workers. During the month, 101 men and 
105 women were placed in regular employ- 
ment. 


QUEBEC 


There was a decline of over 8 per cent in 
the number of positions offered through Em- 
ployment Offices in Quebec during June when 
compared with the preceding month, but 2 
gain of over 27 per cent in comparison with 
the corresponding month of last year. Place- 
ments were nearly 7 per cent less than in 
May, but over 37 per cent above June, 1937. 
Substantial placement gains over June, 1937, 
were reported in transportation, construction 
and maintenance and services, and there 
was also a smaller increase in trade. The im- 
provement shown in these groups, however, 
was slightly offset by moderate declines in 
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manufacturing and logging. Placements by 
industrial divisions included manufacturing, 
252, farming, 204, transportation, 857, con- 
struction and maintenance, 3,482, trade, 227 
and services, 2,771, of which 2,246 were of 
household workers. Placements in regular 
employment numbered 4,234 of men and 
1,658 of women, 


ONTARIO 


Positions offered through Employment 
Offices im Ontario during June were over 26 
per cent more than in the preceding month, 
but 30 per cent below the corresponding month 
of last year. There was an increase in place- 
ments of over 27 per cent when compared 
with May, but a decrease of nearly 26 per 
cent when compared with June, 19387. Except 
for nominal gains in trade and finance, all 
industrial divisions showed declines in place- 
ments when compared with June of last 
year. The most noteworthy reductions were 
in the highway division of construction and 
maintenance and in logging, but very sub- 
stantial decreases were also reportediin services, 
farming and manufacturing. Placements by 
industrial divisions included manufacturing, 
573, logging, 735, farming, 2,167, construc- 
tion and maintenance, 4,640, trade, 313 and 
services, 3,655, of which 2,286 were of house- 
hold workers. There were 7,348 men and 
1,456 women placed in regular employment. 


MANITOBA 


The demand for workers, as indicated by 
orders received at Employment Offices im 
Manitoba during June, was fractionally jess 
favourable than in the preceding month and 
nearly 4 per cent below the corresponding 
month of last year. There was a decrease 
also in placements of nearly 1 per cent when 
compared with May, and of over 21 per 
cent in comparison with June, 1937. Place- 
ments in logging and construction and main- 
tenance were considerably fewer than dur- 
ing June of Jast year, but in services they 
were higher. The changes in all other groups 
were quite small. Industrial divisions in 
which most of the placements were effected 
during the month were farming, 416, con- 
struction and maintenance, 214 and services, 
724, of which 573 were of household workers. 
Placements in regular employment numbered 
690 of men and 276 of women. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


Positions offered through Employment 
Offices in the Province of Saskatchewan dur- 
ing June were nearly 9 per cent more than 
in the preceding month, but 35 per cent 
below the corresponding month of last year. 
There was an increase of over 11 per cent 
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in placements when compared with May, but 
a decline of nearly 35 per cent in comparison 
with June, 1937. With the exception of a 
moderate gain in mining, there were fewer 
placements made in alll industrial groups than 
during June, 1937. The only important loss, 
however, was in the highway division of con- 
struction and maintenance. Placements by 
industrial divisions included farming, 348, 
mining, 68, construction and maintenance, 
181 and services, 688, of which 474 were of 
household workers. There were 583 men 
and 3878 women placed in regular employ- 
ment, 


ALBERTA 


Orders received at Employment Offices in 
Alberta during June called for nearly 1 per 
cent more workers than in the preceding 
month and nearly 13 per cent more than dur- 
ing the corresponding month of jast year. 
There was an increase also in placements of 
nearly 2 per cent when compared with May 
and of over 11 per cent in comparison with 
June, 1937. When comparing placements by 
industrial divisions with June of last year, 
gains were reported in farming, services and 
logging, the largest increases being in the 
two first named groups. Losses were reported 
in construction and maintenance, fishing, 
transportation and manufacturing, that in 
construction and maintenance being the 
largest. Industrial divisions in which most 
of the placements were effected during the 
month were manufacturing, 74, logging, 58, 
farming, 585, construction and maintenance, 
498 and services, 595, of which 4389 were of 
household workers. During the month, 1,081 
men and 413 women were placed in regular 
employment. 


BririsH CoLUMBIA 


There was an increase of nearly 150 per 
cent in the number of positions offered through 
Employment Offices in British Columbia 
when compared with the preceding month and 
of 43 per cent in comparison with the corre- 
sponding month of last year. Placements 
also were nearly 152 per cent higher than in 
May and over 43 per cent above June, 1937. 
The increase in placements over June of last 
year was entirely due to highway construc- 
tion, as a moderate gain in logging was offset 
by declines in services and farming. ‘Trade 
also showed a small loss. Placements by 
industrial divisions included manufacturing, 
64, logging, 307, farming, 231, mining, 89, 
construction and maintenance, 3,647 and 
services, 676, of which 470 were of house- 
hold workers. There were 910 men and 355 
women placed in regular employment. 
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Movement of Labour 


During the month of June, 1938, the offices 
of the Employment Service of Canada made 
19,951 placements in regular employment, 
10,600 of which were of persons for whom the 
employment found was outside the immediate 
vicinity of the offices at which they were 
registered. Of the latter, 572 were granted the 
Employment Service reduced transportation 
rate, 558 going to centres within the same 
province as the despatching office and 14 to 
other provinces. The reduced transportation 
rate, which is 2:5 cents per mile with a 
minimum fare of $4, is granted by the railway 
company to bona fide applicants at the offices 
of the Employment Service who may wish to 
travel to distant employment for which no 
workers are available locally. 

The movement of labour in Quebec during 
June originated at Hull and comprised the 
transfer of 3 bushmen to the Pembroke zone. 
Offices in Ontario issued 419 certificates for 
reduced transportation during June, 418 of 
which were provincial and one interprovincial. 
The latter was granted at North Toronto to a 
plasterer bound for the Rouyn zone. Provin- 
cially, the Port Arthur office transferred 311 
bush workers, 22 building construction workers, 
9 mine employees, one labourer and one 
laundry worker, and the Fort William office, 
57 bush workers, one fireman, one blacksmith, 
and one domestic to various sections of their 
respective zones. From Sudbury, 2 hotel cooks 
were sent to Port Arthur, and 3 bush workers, 
one caretaker and one cook to centres within 
the district covered by the Sudbury office. 
Receiving certificates at Toronto 2 hotel 
porters and one auto mechanic went to North 
Bay, while from Timmins 2 mine workers were 
conveyed to Fort William. In addition, under 
the Dominion-Provincial Youth Training Plan 
2 domestics secured certificates at the Oshawa 
office for transportation to Preston. The 
Winnipeg office was instrumental in the 
despatch of all persons travelling at the 


(4) 

The value of the building represented by 
permits for construction taken out in 58 cities 
during June was $6,560,419; this was very 
slightly less than the May total of $6,576,296, 
but was higher by $554,461, or 9-2 per cent 
than in June, 1937, when the authorizations 
had amounted to $6,005,958. 

The building authorized in the first six 
months of the present year was estimated to 
cost $25,781,207; this was a reduction from 
the aggregate of $28,056,942 reported in the 
period January-June, 1937, but the total ex- 
ceeded that for the first six months of any 
other year since 1931. The half-yearly total 
in each of these seven years was substantially 
below the average of $57,507,332 recorded in 


Building Permits issued 


reduced rate from Manitoba centres during 
June. These were 24 in number, of whom 14 
were destined to provincial situations and 10 
outside the province. Within the province the 
transfers were entirely to the Winnipeg zone 
and included 9 farm hands, one farm domestic, 
3 highway construction workers and one cook. 
The interprovincial movement comprised the 
transfer of 4 bush workers, 2 domestics, one 
highway construction labourer, one sawmill 
labourer, one hotel cook and one farm hand 
to centres in the Port Arthur zone. In 
Saskatchewan during June, one certificate was 
granted at the Regina office to a teacher 
proceeding to employment within the same 
zone. Reduced rate certificates were issued in 
Alberta during June to 117 persons travelling 
to centres within the province. At Edmonton, 
73 Dominion Park employees, 8 mine workers, 
6 fish company employees, 5 building construc- 
tion workers, 5 transportation company 
employees, 4 teamsters, 3 bush workers, 3 
labourers, 3 waitresses, one domestic, one cook 
and one garage mechanic secured certificates 
for transportation to employment at various 
points within the Edmonton zone. In addition 
from Edmonton, one sawmill engineer jour- 
neyed to Calgary. On certificates granted at 
Calgary one farm hand was carried to Drum- 
heller, and 2 highway construction cooks to 
employment within the Calgary zone. Benetit- 
ing by the Employment Service reduced rate 
in British Columbia during June, 8 persons 
were transported to provincial employment. 
The Vancouver office was responsible for the 
despatch of 4 mine workers, 2 farm hands, and 
one farm housekeeper within its own zone, 
while from New Westminster one miner was 
shipped to Penticton. 

Of the 572 persons who travelled at the 
Employment Service reduced transportation 
rate during June, 164 were carried by the 
Canadian National Railways, 399 by the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 7 by the Pacific 
Great Western Railway, and 2 by the 
Temiskaming and Northern Ontario Railway. 


in Canada during June, 1938 


the first six months of the years, 1920-1937. 
The wholesale prices of building materials 
have been lower in the first half of 1938 than 
in the same period of 1937; while the index 
was higher than in January-June of the pre- 
ceding six years, it was below the average for 
the years since 1920. 

Some 50 cities furnished detailed statistics 
for June, 1938, showing that they had issued 
nearly 540 permits for dwellings valued at 
approximately $2,000,000 and some 2,500 per- 
mits for other buildings, estimated to cost 
almost $4.000,000. In May, authority was 
given for the erection of about 660 dwellings 
and 3,000 other buildings, valued at approxi- 
mately $2,250,000 and $3,800,000, respectively. 
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Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia, Mani- 
toba, Saskatchewan and Alberta recorded in- 
creases in the value of the building permits 
issued during June as compared with the pre- 
ceding month, the largest gain of $639,635, or 
279-2 per cent, taking place in Manitoba. The 
remaining provinces showed declines, that of 
$551,566, or 30-7 per cent, in British Columbia 
being most pronounced. 


As compared with June, 1937, Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Al- 
berta and British Columbia registered increases, 
of which that in Manitoba was greatest, 
amounting to $510,797, or 142-7 per cent. In 
Prince Edward Island, Quebec and Ontario, 
there were reductions, the greatest, of $304,538, 
or 23-4 per cent, being in Quebec. 


Of the four largest cities, Toronto recorded 
an increase in the value of the building repre- 
sented by the permits taken out as compared 
with May, 1938, and June, 1937. Winnipeg 
showed an increase in the first, but a decrease 
in the second comparison; in Vancouver, on 
the other hand, there was a decline from the 
preceding month, but a gain as compared with 
the same month of last year, while in Montreal, 
the June total was smaller than in either May, 
1938, or June, 1937. Among the other centres, 
the following showed improvement in each of 
these comparisons; Halifax, Sydney, Frederic- 
ton, Moncton, Fort William, Guelph, Kingston, 
Niagara Falls, Peterborough, Stratford, St. 
Thomas, Sarnia, St. Boniface, Regina, Edmon- 
ton, Medicine Hat and Prince Rupert. 


The following table gives the value of the 
building authorized by 58 cities during June 
and in the first six months of each year since 
1920, as well as index numbers for the latter, 
based upon the total for 1926 as 100. The 
average index numbers of wholesale prices of 


building materials in the first six months of 
the same years are also given. 








nar dance 

Indexes of || 2GexeS O 

Value of value of wholesale 

Year Se permits permits Pahine 

tailed in issued in issued in Ue atarine 

Take first six first six ja‘ frst 9 

months months along ah _ 

(1926=100) || (voor wee 

(1926 aver- 

age=100) 

$ $ 

1938875 oe: 6,560,419 || 25,781,207 32-7 90-5 
HOST e! 6,005,958 |) 28,056, 942 35-6 94-9 
OSG caucus 4,656,689 || 18,322, 884 23 +3 84-4 
OS OR 5,104,855 || 24,640,511 33-8 81-2 
1984 . 9.97 2,411,460 || 10,411,377 13-2 82-8 
USE epee ee 3,589,204 || 10,315,899 13-1 78-9 
NOS ack. 5,028,324 || 24,341,044 30-9 76-8 
LOS aN. 8,593,958 |] 58,950,508 74-8 83-5 
O30 Mee cs: 18,621,487 || 85,413,985 108-4 95-0 
TOZO Sea, 27,816,592 11124, 609, 267 158-2 99-2 
TO ZR ewes 22,751,960 102, 036, 987 129-6 95-9 
SLOP 18,363,239 || 80,842,719 102-6 96-0 
T9206 18,718,050 |} 78,760,419 100-0 101-0 
1925 Miaor 14,915,884 || 65,899, 717 83-7 103-1 
1924 ee 13,967,006 || 60,674, 154 77-0 110-8 
1023 ee 14, 286, 252 || 73,047,496 92-7 111-4 
1 17,052,582 || 71,281,674 90-5 108-0 
102 eee 14, 240, 934 || 55,771, 684 70:7 132-0 
1920...... 14,113,794 || 61,754,710 78-4 144-5 


The value of the building represented by the 
construction permits issued by 58 cities was 
8-1 per cent lower than in 1937, but it was 
higher than in the same period in other years 
since 1931. As already stated, the aggregate 
for January-June in each of the last seven 
years has been decidedly lower than in any 
other year since 1920, being also much below 
the eighteen-years’ average. As compared with 
1937, there has been a decline of 4-4 points in 
the index number of wholesale prices of build- 
ing materials, the mean for the first half of 
1938 being also below the average for the 
period, 1920-1937. 


PROVINCIAL ToTats oF BurtpiInGa Permits Issuep By 58 Cities In Firet Hatr-Year, 1934-1938 








Provinces 1938 1937 1936 1935 1934 
$ $ $ $ $ 

Prince Edwardiislands, . ieee hlee. Aiki vn. 38,310 101, 140 70,600 96,325 47,100 
INGVa Scotia’. (eee et. Fa dietician ccd wigan ees 849, 348 827,709 597,255 324,295 374, 600 
INGWr DIUDB WICK rtehico nace ee rR ee eee 360, 456 287, 433 85,011 141,017 210,740 
QuebeoR SSH a ae es 2 ee 4,740,274 5,418, 604 3,894,008 5,873,941 2,462,677 
Ontario... Sete che Oe Sisicas «cen otros Gat 10,297,441 13,901,771 7,883 , 866 12,678, 819 5,094,136 
Manitoba t-te te ct cone ees er parkninl 1,517,750 1,058,013 664, 830 2,355,065 348, 986 
Saskatehewanharie® .:. rol Ae Lee 308, 439 469, 005 238, 832 233, 030 209, 840 
LOPE aca 8 os he Se swine ais 6 Me we eiaacss aie bvonspnelc le 1, 787, 502 923 , 590 1,095,038 1,162,981 585,785 
British Columbia eittck./ 500 mn; « «-<bratcrvercrcbste oe 5,881, 687 5,069,677 3,095,038 1,775,038 1,077,513 

Canada. 2... bRO Pea oc hati destinstertets 25,781,207 28,056,942 18,322,884 24,640.511 10,411,377 
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The provincial totals for the first six months 
in the years, 1934-1938, are shown in the table 
on page 919. The aggregates in Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick, Manitoba, Alberta and British 
Columbia were higher in 19388 than in 1937; 
those in Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Alberta 
value those reported in the same period of 
and British Columbia were also greater than 
in 1936, 1935, 1984 or 1933, while in Quebec 


and Ontario, the authorizations during the first 
six months of the present year exceeded in 
1936, 1934 or 1933, but were lower than in 1937 
or 1935. In Saskatchewan, the 1938 total ex- 
ceeded that for 1934, 1935 or 1936, although it 
was below the 1937 aggregate for the half-year. 

The following table shows the January-June 
aggregates for the four leading cities in the 
last five years:— 








City 1938 1937 1936 1935 1934 
$ $ $ $ $ 
IMOTVUT CR ei Mh. o.s.cte = tert ore arch aateas, aeaete ae aie eaceey ex 3,200, 564 3,923,810 2,297, 855 4,421,415 1,607,905 
Porphyry i... se 0 SAT te core dey See! Spears 3,793, 723 4,219,755 3,166,190 5,315,395 2,523,471 
Winner 4. <..¢<dvidesce > s eee Seen eee ee 763,350 63, 400 618, 100 2,262,450 298,100 
Wancouver. 9... om ourgscish oman “pena eit cabaret 4,684,760 4.377, 055 3,050, 825 1,331, 880 700,094 
Ota ee cle nk icine dak ib Lanta aera 12,442,397 13, 484,020 9,134,970 13.331, 140 5, 129,570 


Except in Vancouver, the estimated value of 
the building represented by the permits 
granted in these cities during the first six 
months of 1988 was smaller than that for the 


same period in 1937. The aggregate in each of 
these centres was greater than in January-June 
of 1936 or 1934, but only in Vancouver did it 
exceed the 1935 figure. Approximately 48 


ESTIMATED VALUE OF CONSTRUCTION WORK AS INDICATED BY BUILDING PERMITS 
ISSUED BY 58 CITIES 


Cities June, May, June, 
1938 1938 1937 
$ $ $ 
P. E. Island— 
Charlottetown...... 13,210 9,900 16,600 
Nova Scotia.......... 255,453 159,484 168, 990 
*Halifaxtty Rew cis ck 207, 998 122,379 145,785 
New Glasgow...... 4,410 2,145 8275 
SOV GNCY: ateeeecicektes 43,045 34,960 14,450 
New Brunswick..... 117,140 132,484 67,686 
Fredericton......... 22,325 18,950 16,875 
SMonctonas.cnasc6 ei 71,265 40, 943 17,495 
SSaint Jonnesess. co. s 23,550 72,591 33,316 
Quebec.............. 998,549 1,248,455 1,303,087 
*Montreal— 
*Maisonneuve..... 686, 734 755,105 931,575 
SOUCHEE a. ven aes a 136, 295 273,730 49,085 
Shawinigan Falls... 41,795 66,050 181,700 
*Sherbrooke......... 61,600 78, 200 88, 750 
*Three Rivers....... 53,075 57,570 12,027 
*Westmount......... 
19,050 17, 800 39,950 
Ontario.............. 2,644,980 | 2,728,480 | 2,783,576 
Belleville. g.....5. 8,815 ,400 11,350 
*Brantrordiests. tes 19,890 23,050 34,055 
CGhathaméu. fo .c0c.. 18,575 28,300 90, 210 
*Fort William....... 228,465 87,710 22,470 
BIGh cca BOOS 29,192 27,120 36,940 
Guelph. ..... 4.003. 54 48,510 15, 860 11, 207 
*Hamilton...) 0750.00 165, 994 148,738 279,500 
Ekingston:. .::5he.en 86,055 43,640 14,306 
*Kitchener........... 50,330 93,543 48,568 
Miondon'))).'2 480.5% 99,315 112,425 41,910 
Nupeara Falls....... 154, 130 11,365 113, 804 
Oshawa... .cch. ous. at 1 15,960 5,905 
SOECRW A iearsrdortorociate 195,615 280,345 294,495 
Owen Sound........ 8,585 9,68 85 
*Peterborough....... 35, 820 33,542 18,559 
*PorteArthure ieee 151, 269 278, 893 38,440 
SS Lrattordn. wae. 9,938 3,680 6, 266 








Cities June, May, June, 
1938 1938 1937 
$ $ $ 
*St. Catharines...... 45,463 24,455 52,870 
“Sty Dhomas...... «s<«% 21, 800 AA HEM 2,004 
Sarniaes soto eae 29,813 23 , 945 14, 630 
Sault Ste. Marie.... 24,340 35, 200 39,375 
“Tornontor ccc oe cae 1,052, 233 979, 432 1,049,582 
York and East 
York Townships... 93,524 276,350 415, 280 
Wellanda ace cc. tae 17, 867 12, 239 41,173 
*Windsor............ 26,279 118,588 54,585 
Riverside 6,025 10, 860 22,550 
Woodstock......... 17,138 6,423 22,687 
Manitoba........ satte 868, 755 229, 120 357,958 
*Brandom ne. cre 2,850 5,400 Shale 
St. Boniface........ 663, 905 32,070 24,533 
MW ANMIDCL ans cetoyeicss etaiors 202,000 191,650 330,050 
Saskatchewan....... 115,395 40,576 74,645 
*Moose Jaw........-. 9,155 OTS 10, 155 
SIRVEGINA JEsee.« sister 100,010 Sleloo 50,275 
*Saskatoon.......... 6, 230 6,650 14,215 
Albertaytoccs-c cca 304,408 233, 702 268, 232 
*Caleary Missoni os 58,388 55,657 129, 142 
“Hd monton tecs cise: 230, 795 146, 685 111,300 
Lethbridge......... 13,675 30, 960 27,375 
Medicine Hat....... 1,550 400 415 
British Columbla....| 1,242,529 | 1,794,095 965, 184 
Kamloops.......... QED 10 2,250 6,045 » 
INaNalMNO ou aSiscrsin oss 30,475 8,650 31,385 
*New Westminster... 45,700 58,450 38, 230 
Prince Rupert...... 116, 169 630 10, 654 
*Vancouver.......... 989, 940 1,612,045 827,955 
North Vancouver... 9,625 11,330 6,070 
SVWictoriateccen.caen 48,045 100, 740 44,845 
Total— 58 cities... 6,560,419 6,576,296 6,005, 958 
Total—‘*35 cities... 5; 20 a0 40 5,930,119 4,860, 792 





1 Report not reeeived in time for tabulation, 
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per cent of the total value of the building per- 
mits issued by the 58 cities in the months 
January-June of the present year was reported 
by the four largest centres, practically the 
same proportion as in 1987. 
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The table on page 920 gives the value of the 
building permits issued by 58 cities during 
May and June, 1938, and June, 1937. The 35 
cities for which records are available since 
1910 are marked thus “x”. 


EMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS AT THE END OF JULY, 1938 


Reports of Superintendents of the Employment Service 


dR? employment situation at the end of 
July was reported by the superintendents 
of the Employment Service to be as follows:— 


Continuous rain in the Maritime Provinces 
threatened to destroy growing crops and in 
some cases had done so, but recent fine 
weather had counteracted in a measure the 
damage sustained. Grain was ripening slowly 
but the hay crop was heavy and garden 
produce abundant. Some activity prevailed 
in pulpwood cutting and peeling and numerous 
lumber shipments were made overseas. Fishing 
was fair. Coal mines in the New Glasgow 
area operated from three to six days per 
week, while those in Cape Breton and vicinity 
worked from three to five days. Some idle- 
ness was reported in the iron and steel group 
and at Saint John operations in nearly all 
manufacturing plants were below normal. 
Elsewhere, however, business was steady. All 
buildings under construction were progressing 
favourably and a large number of men found 
employment on the highways. Tourist travel 
was heavy and freight traffic good. Trade was 
rather quiet. The usual number of requests 
for household workers was received by the 
Women’s Division and placements were made 
accordingly. 

Considerable improvement was noted in 
farming in the Province of Quebec and harvest 
prospects were excellent. Logging was very 
quiet and no men were being taken on in this 
industry, with the exception of a few fire 
fighters in the district about Val d’Or. Active 
mines were operating at full capacity, but 
prospecting was nil and the production of 
minerals in the Eastern Townships had 
decreased considerably. Manufacturing centres 
reported as follows: Chicoutimi and La Tuque 
—pulp and paper mills slack, but aluminium 
and sash and door factories very busy; Hull 
and Matane—all factories active; Montreal— 
manufacturing in general, dull; Quebec City— 
leather normal, but clothing quiet; Rouyn— 
level of activity below that of last year; 
Sherbrooke—metal industries reduction in 
personnel, and production likewise lowered in 
cotton, woollen and silk mills; Three Rivers— 
all factories slack. Building construction 
recorded improvement throughout the province 
and many men also were hired for highway 


work. ‘Transportation, both freight and 
passenger, by rail, motor and water was heavy. 
except at Three Rivers, where harbour work 
was affected by the depression in the paper 
industry. Trade was somewhat less favourable. 
In the Women’s Division the season was 
rather poor, due to the fact. that many regular 
employers had left the cities for the summer 
months. There was also a decline in the 
requests for hotel and restaurant employees, 
although many registered applicants were 
available. 


Farm orders in Ontario were numerous, 
particularly for experienced men and a 
number of casual workers was sent out for 
harvesting, in addition to those hired by the 
month. In the Niagara Falls and St. Cath- 
arines’ zones cherries and plums were nearly 
all picked and early peaches would be ready 
in the near future. There was little demand 
for pulp cutters, but sawmill staffs continued 
at a high level. Mining was quiet. Manufac- 
turing in almost all lines was below par; a 
number of firms were closed for vacation. Fruit 
and vegetable canneries, however, were busy 
preparing for the season’s activities. Building 
construction recorded improvement and skilled 
building mechanics were fairly well employed. 
Highway construction also afforded work for 
a number of men. ‘Transportation was more 
active, especially at Fort William, where 
hundreds of freight cars were leaving the Lake 
Head for Western points, in readiness for the 
grain haul. In the Women’s Division regular 
placements continued steady in household 
service, although casual work was slow, owing 
to the summer season. There were, however, 
few openings for women in other fields of 
work at the present time. 

A keener demand prevailed for harvest help 


in the Prairie Provinces, as warm dry weather 
was rapidly maturing the crops. Heavy 


damage from rust and grasshoppers was 
reported in some localities, although the 
demand for help, even in those districts, 


remained fairly good. Logging and mining 
were quiet. Manufacturing was somewhat 
better. Building construction was more active 
and highway construction afforded a fair 
amount of employment in the rural com- 
munities. Trade was fair. Suitable applicants 
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were difficult to obtain for both country and 
town positions listed in the Women’s Division 
of household service. 

Farming in British Columbia was quiet. 
Logging operations suffered serious curtailment 
due to fire hazard and saw and shingle mills 
were running on short shifts. Mining was slack. 
A little more work was available for men in 
building construction, and highway construc- 
tion continued, a start having been made at 
Vancouver on the new Pacific highway. Some 
workers also were called to fight forest fires 


in different parts of the province. New West- 
minster and Prince Rupert reported the 
waterfronts busy, but Vancouver, quiet. At 
Prince Rupert, drydocks and shipyards were 
slack, but at Victoria, conditions were much 
better than they had been for some time 
previous. Placements in the Women’s Division 
of household service were fewer in number. 
At Penticton, orders for domestic help were 
difficult to fill, as a number of women had 
found work in packing houses and canneries. 


EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN AND 
THE UNITED STATES 


Great Britain 
HE British Ministry of Labour Gazette, 
July, 1938, summarized the employment 
situation as follows:— 


It is estimated that at June 138, 1938, the 
number of insured persons, aged 16-64, in 
employment in Great Britain, exclusive of 
persons within the agricultural scheme, was 
approximately 11,333,000. This was 42,000 
less than at May 16, 1938. On a comparable 
basis there was a decrease of about 326,000 
as compared with June 21, 1937. 

Among persons, aged 16-64, insured under 
the general scheme of unemployment insur- 
ance (including the special schemes for the 
banking and insurance industries), the per- 
centage unemployed in Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland at June 13, 1938, was 13-4 
compared with 13-0 at May 16, 1938. For 
persons aged 16-64 insured under the agri- 
cultural scheme the percentages were 5:3 at 
June 13, 1938, and 6-6 at May 16, 1938. For 
both schemes combined the percentage un- 
employed at June 13, 1938, was 13-0 as com- 
pared with 12-7 at May 16, 1938. On a com- 
parable basis, there was an increase at June 
13, 1938, as compared with June 21, 1937, of 
about 3:7 in the percentage unemployed 
among persons within the general scheme, and 
of about 3:5 among persons within the agri- 
cultural scheme. For the two schemes com- 
bined there was an increase of about 3:6 
between these dates. 


At June 13, 1938, the numbers of unem- 
ployed persons on the registers of Employ- 
ment Exchanges in Great Britain were 1,- 
268,566 wholly unemployed, 468,756 tempor- 
arily stopped, and 65,590 normally in casual 
employment, making a total of 1,802,912; 
this was 24,107 more than at May 16, 19388. 
This increase was mainly accounted for by 
temporary stoppages, due partly to local holi- 
days on the day of the count and partly to 
extensions of the Whitsun holiday. On a 


comparable basis there was an increase of 
about 500,000 as compared with June 21, 
1937, in the total number of persons on the 
registers, 

The total of 1,802,912 persons on the regis- 
ters at June 13, 1938, included 1,073,755 per- 
sons with claims admitted for insurance bene- 
fit, 580,763 with applications authorized for 
unemployment allowances, 50.800 persons with 
applications for insurance benefit or unem- 
ployment allowances under consideration, and 
147,594 other persons of whom 32,962 were 
juveniles under 16 years of age. 

In Great Britain and Northern Ireland the 
total number of persons on the registers of 
Employment Exchanges at June 13, 1938, was 
1,894,548 as compared with 1,868,760 at May 
16, 1938. On a comparable basis there was 
an increase at June 13, 1938, of about 526,000 
as compared with June 21, 1937. 


United States 


On July 22, Miss Frances Perkins, Secretary 
of Labour, announced that there had been a 
further decline of about 100,000 in non-agri- - 
cultural employment in June, due primarily 
to reductions in factory working forces. In 
other major lines of activity employment was 
reported as stable except for seasonal changes. 

The following paragraphs taken from the 
official press release indicate the employment 
situation in the United States was as follows: 

The estimated decline of 100,000 workers in 
private industry and regular government work 
was smaller than the reductions which occurred 
in April and in May. These figures do not 
take account of workers in agriculture or on 
Works Progress Administration projects and 
other Federal emergency projects. 

In manufacturing, it is estimated that about 
140,000 wage earners were laid off between 
mid+May and mid-June, a reduction of 2-2 
per cent. Factory pay rolls were reduced by 
3:2 per cent, or approximately $4,500,000 a 
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week. Ordinarily factory employment and 
pay rolls decline by about 1 per cent from 
May to June. Since June 1937, when factories 
were operating near peak levels for the re- 
covery movement, the number of wage earners 
in factories has been reduced by one-fourth, 
and weekly pay rolls by 35 per cent. 

The most marked declines in manufacturing 
- employment were again reported by the heavy 
industries, in particular, machinery, steel pro- 
ducts, automobiles, and railroad repair shops. 
The durable goods industries as a group 
reduced employment by 38-7 per cent from 
May, while the nondurable goods industries 
reported a decline of 1 per cent. In this group 
of industries there were greater-than-seasonal 
increases in the manufacture of foods, tobacco, 
and woollen textiles. Since last year at this 
time, the durable goods industries have laid off 
one-third of their workers and the nondurable 
goods industries about one-sixth. 

Employment changes were small in the 
nonmanufacturing industries, for the most part. 
Class I railroads reported a net addition of 
9200 men, because of increased maintenance 
work. This is the first increase since July 
1937. Mining employment was generally 
curtailed, except for anthracite mines, which 
added 4,500 men. About 10,000 bituminous 
miners and 4,000 metal miners were laid’ off, 
as business slackened. Retail and wholesale 
firms reduced their staffs by 14,000 and 5,000, 
respectively, largely because of seasonal 


declines in sales, and year-round hotels had 
6,000 fewer employees. Public utility com- 
panies as a group reported little change; tele- 
phone companies reduced their forces by 2,000 
employees, while light and power companies 
added 2,000. 

Private building contractors had about the 
same number of men at work as in May, 
although a small increase is usual. Public 
construction financed by Federal funds ex- 
panded, however, with an estimated net 
addition of 45,000 workers in the construction 
industry as a whole, including road work. As 
a result of expanded building activity in 
June, employment in certain manufacturing 
industries supplying building materials, notably 
mill work, cast-iron pipe, plumbers’ supplies, 
cement, and marble and granite, added some 
employees in June. 


Most of the larger industrial States of the 
East and North reported smaller employment 
in June, including Michigan, Massachusetts, 
New York, and Pennsylvania. Among the 
industries contributing to the decline were 
automobiles, steel, machinery, shoes, and 
certain textile and clothing industries. 


Eighteen States reported employment gains. 
In Oregon, Washington, and California, the 
improvement represented mainly the seasonal 
hiring of workers by canneries; in North and 
South Carolina the gain was largely in 
cotton mills. 


Lag OF THE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OF CANADA 
FOR PERIOD APRIL TO JUNE, 1938 


MPLOYMENT conditions, as indicated by 

the work of the Employment Service of 
Canada during the quarter April to June, 1938, 
were less favourable than those reported 
during the corresponding quarter of 1937, as 
there was a decline of nearly 15 per cent in 
vacancies offered and of over 13 per cent in 
placements effected in regular and casual 
employment. This was chiefly due to a very 
heavy loss in logging, followed by other 
declines of marked proportions in construction 
and maintenance, manufacturing and farming. 
Services also recorded a fairly large decrease, 
but that in trade and in mining was nominal 
only. The only gain was in transportation 
and this was of moderate proportions. All 
provinces, except New Brunswick and Quebec, 
registered fewer vacancies and placements than 
were recorded in the corresponding quarter of 
last year, the heaviest decline being shown in 
Ontario. The gain registered in Quebec was 
noteworthy, but that in New Brunswick was 
quite small. The accompanying table gives 
the vacancies and placements of the Employ- 

62327—5 


ment Service of Canada by industrial groups 
in the various provinces during the period 
April to June, 1988. 

From the chart on page ** which 
accompanies the article on the work of the 
Employment Offices for the month of June, 
it will be seen that the trend of the curves of 
vacancies and placements in relation to 
applications followed a sharp upward course 
throughout the quarter, but at the close of the 
period the level of vacancies was about 7 
points and that of placements 5 points below 
the levels recorded at the end of June, 1937. 
During the period April to June, 1938, there 
was a ratio of 49-7 vacancies and 46:4 place- 
ments for each 100 applications for employ- 
ment, as compared with 60-2 vacancies and 
55-2 placements during the corresponding 


period a year ago. 


The average number of positions offered 
daily during the quarter under review was 
1,184, of applications registered, 2,383, and of 
placements effected, 1,106, in contrast with 
the daily average of 1,850 vacancies, 2,245 
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applications and 1,240 placements in regular 
during the same 


and casual employment 
quarter of 1937. 


During the three months April to June, 1938, 


the offices reported that they 


85,429 references of persons to positions and 
had effected a total of 81,780 placements, of 





which 52,207 were in regular employment and 
29,573 in casual work. Of the placements in 
regular employment, 38,479 were of men and 
13,728 of women. A comparison with the 
corresponding period of 1937, shows that 
94.234 placements were then made, of which 
65,655 were in regular employment and 28,579 


had made 


VACANCIES AND PLACEMENTS OF THE EMPLOYMENT 
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in casual work. Applications for employment 
during the period under review were received 
from 130,292 men and 45,995 women, a total 
of 176,287, in contrast with the registration of 
170,562 during the same period of 19387. 
Employers notified the Service during the 
quarter April to June, 1938, of 87,590 vacancies, 


SERVICE BY INDUSTRIES—APRIL-JUNE, 1938 
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of which 55,488 were for men and 32.102 for 
women, as compared with 102,595 opportunities 
for work offered during the corresponding 
period a year ago. In another section of this 
issue will be found a report in detail of the 
transactions of the Employment Offices for 
the month of June, 1938. 
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FAIR WAGES CONDILIONS IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


ers Department of Labour is furnished 

from month to month with information 
regarding contracts awarded by various depart- 
ments of the Government of Canada which 
include among their provisions fair wages 
conditions for the protection of the labour to 
be employed. 

The Fair Wages Policy of the Dominion 
Government was originally adopted in 1900 
and was expressed in an Order in Council of 
June 7, 1922, which was subsequently amended 
by an Order in Council of April 9, 1924. The 
Fair Wages Order in Council contains certain 
conditions marked “A” which are applicable 
to contracts for building and construction 
work, and certain other conditions marked 
“B” which apply in the case of contracts for 
the manufacture of various classes of Govern- 
ment supplies and equipment. 

On December 31, 1934, an Order in Council 
was passed rescinding the “B” conditions 
previously in effect and substituting other 
conditions therefor the full text of which 
appeared in the Lasour Gazetre for January, 
1935, pp. 24-25. Provision had been made in 
the “B” labour conditions in their original 
form for the payment of wages rates not less 
than those generally accepted as current for 
competent workmen in the district in which 
the work is to be performed, or if there were 
no current rates then fair and resasonable 
rates. This provision was retained in the 
amending Order in Council of December 31, 
1934, but with the added proviso that in no 
event shall the wage rate for male workers 
18 years of age and over be less than 30 cents 
an hour, and for female workers 18 years of 
age and over, less than 20 cents an hour. It is 
also provided that in any cases where the 
provincial Minimum Wages Laws require the 
payment of higher wages than those set out 
above, such higher rates shall apply in the 
execution of federal contracts. With respect 
to males and females under 18 years of age, 
it is required that they shall be paid rates 
of wages not less than those provided for 
women and girls in the Minimum Wages 
scales of the respective provinces. 

As respects contracts for buildings and con- 
struction work, the “A” conditions of the 
Fair Wages Order in Council of 1922 as 
amended in 1924, were superseded in 1930, 
in so far as wages and hours are concerned 
by an Act of Parliament known as “The Fair 
Wages and Hight Hour Day Act, 1930.” This 
Act, however, has now in turn been super- 
seded by “The Fair Wages and Hours of 
Labour Act, 1935,” which came into force on 


May 1, 1936. The clause relating to wages 
and hours in the last named statute is in the 
terms following :— 

“All persons in the employ of the contractor, 
subcontractor, or any other person doing or 
contracting to do the whole or any part of the 
work contemplated by the contract shall during 
the continuance of the work be paid fair wages; 

“The working hours of persons while _ so 
employed shall not exceed eight hours per day 
or forty-four hours per week except in such 
special cases as the Governor in Council may 
otherwise provide, or except in case of emergency 
as may be approved by the Minister.” 

The new Act like the 1930 measure, applies 
not only to contracts made with the Govern- 
ment of Canada for the construction, remodel- 
ling, repair or demolition of any work, but also 
to workmen employed on works of this nature 
by the Government direct who are excluded 
from the operation of the Civil Service Act. 
It contains, however, a provision which did 
not appear in the 1930 legislation, which 
applies the fair wages policy to works of con- 
struction, remodelling, repair or demolition 
that are assisted by federal grant in the form 
of contribution, subsidy, loan, advance or 
guarantee. 

The practice of the different departments 
of the Government, before entering into con- 
tracts for the construction, remodelling, repair 
or demolition of any work, is to obtain 
beforehand from the Department of Labour 
schedules setting forth the current wage rates 
for the different classes of workmen required 
in the execution of the work. These schedules 
known as fair wages schedules, are thereupon 
included by the department concerned in the 
terms of contract. 

Both in the case of contracts for building 
and construction work and in the case of con- 
tracts for the manufacture and supply of 
fittings and supplies, the Minister of Labour is 
empowered to determine any questions which 
may arise as to wages rates for overtime and as 
to the proper classification of any work 
for the purposes of wages and hours. In the 
event of a dispute arising as to what is the 
current or fair and reasonable rate of wages 
or what are the current hours fixed by the 
custom of the trade, or fair and reasonable 
hours on contracts for governmental supplies 
and equipment, the Minister of Labour is 
vested with authority to make binding de- 
cisions. 

In the case of contracts for building and 
construction work and also of contracts for 
governmental supplies and equipment, the 
contractor is required to post and keep posted 
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in a conspicuous place on the premises where 
the contract is being executed, occupied or 
frequented by the workmen the fair wages 
clause or schedule inserted in his contract 
for the protection of the workmen employed. 
The contractor is also required to keep proper 
books and records showing the names, trades 
and addresses of all workmen in his employ 
and the wages paid out and time worked by 
such workmen, these records to be open for 
inspection by fair wages officers of the Gov- 
ernment, any time it may be expedient to 
the ‘Minister to have the same inspected. 

It is further declared that the contractor 
shall.not be entitled to payment of any money 
which would otherwise be payable under the 
terms of contract until he has filed a state- 
ment showing: (1) the wages rates and hours 
of labour which are in force for the various 
classes of workmen; (2) whether any wages 
or payments remain in arrears; and (3) that 
all of the labour conditions of the contract 
have been complied with. In the event of 
default being made in the payment of the 
wages of any workmen employed, claim there- 
for may be filed with the minister of the 
department with which the contract has been 
made and payment of such claim may be 
made by the latter. 


All workmen employed in the execution of 
these contracts shall be residents of Canada, 
unless the minister of the department with 
which the contract has been made is of 
opinion that Canadian labour is not available, 
or that other special circumstances exist 
which render it. contrary to the public interest 
to enforce this provision. 

In the case of contracts for building and 
construction works, clerks of works or other 
inspecting officers appointed by the Govern- 
ment to ensure the due observance of the 
contracts are specially directed by the Fair 
Wages Orders in Council to do all in their 
power to see that the labour conditions are 
fully complied with and to report any apparent 
violations to the department with which the 
contract is made. 

In the case of contracts for the manufacture 
of the classes of supplies coming under the 
“B” Conditions of the Fair Wages Orders in 
Council, it is required that the contractor’s 
premises and the work being performed under 
contract shall be open for inspection at any 
reasonable time by any officer authorized by 
the Minister of Labour for this purpose, and 
that the premises shall be kept in sanitary 
condition. 

Contracts for dredging work also contain 
provisions for the observance of current or 
fair and reasonable rates of wages and hours, 


and empower the Minister of Labour to deal 
with any dispute which may arise. 

During the past month statements were 
received in the Department of Labour show- 
ing that the following contracts have recently 
been executed by the Government of Canada: 


GROUP “A” CONTRACTS 


(1) Works of Construction, Remodelling, Re- 
pair or Demolition 


Note: The labour conditions of each of the 
contracts noted under this heading, besides 
stipulating working hours of 8 per day and 
44 per week, provide that: “Where, by pro- 
vincial legislation, or by agreement or current 
practice, the working hours of any class of 
workers are less than 44 per week, such lesser 
hours shall not be exceeded on this work,” 
and also specify that the rates of wages set 
out therein are minimum rates only and that 
‘nothing herein contained shall be considered 
as exempting contractors from the payment o 
higher rates in any instance where such higher 
rates are fixed by provincial legislation.” 


DEPARTMENT OF FISHERIES 


Construction of a dwelling at Grand Lake 
Ponds, Wellington Station, Halifax Co., NS. 
Name of contractor, Mr. R. K. Steeves, 
Fletcher’s Crossing, Wellington Station, NS. 
Date of contract, July 2, 1988. Amount of 
contract, $7,428. A fair wages schedule was 
included in the contract as follows:— 

Per hour 

Brick and hollow tile layers.. $0 70 
Brick and hollow tile ce helpers lcnivine 

and tempering si ah Oo aa Us 0 
Carpenters... 9s: .. ae 05 
Cement and pene mixer 1p ME perth 

or electric. . SETS ee rain mR Hy CHRO SO 
Plasterers.) i ANi 24.) so dhee deen e lines | vole eet ame 3 0 70 


Plasterers’ helpers (mixing and tempering 
material).. Bectiliey) ae 0 35 
Electricians Cindi renye 0 55 
Plumbers and steamfitters.. 0 53 
Sheet metal workers... .. .. .. 0 55 
Painters and ai 0 50 
Labourers. . aang 0 30 
Driver, horse arch eaae le 0 45 
Driver, team and wagon. . 0 55 
Drivers.. 0 30 
Motor truck aeueel: iN 0 35 
Motor truck driver and sea ah 
1 to 2 tons.. 1 35 
ROM aid bers: sails. te 1 85 
Wratchmatis.. es. .; 0 25 





DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL DEFENCE 


Contract for dredging and an extension to 
the concrete apron at the Royal Canadian 
Air Force Station, Trenton, Ont. Name of 
contractors, Frontenac Construction Co., 
Ltd., Toronto, Ont. Date of contract, July 
11, 1938. Amount of contract, approximately 
$35,468. The dredging contract contained the 
General Fair Wages Clause, and the con- 
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struction contract included a fair wages 
schedule as follows:— 


Per hour 
Blacksmith. . AERC Ste: $0 60 
Blacksmiths’ helpers.. .. 0 45 

Per day 


Divers (full day’s pay to be allowed whether 


employed full or part time).. $14 00 
Divers’ tenders (full day’s pay to be allowed 
whether employed full or part time).. $5 00 
Per hour 
Drivers.. Hee ts 0 40 
Driver, team aed eae 0 75 
Labourers. . 0 40 
Motor truck ane. : 0 45 
Motor truck driver and bok, 
1 to 2 tons.. ie 1 45 
SONS nde ARE ees a kepans 1 95 
A CONB helen cclbrexcanee 2 45 
D CONS ash i eesns 2 95 
Powder men.. 0 50 
Carpenters. . 0 70 
Cement finishers... shies 0 60 
Cement and concrete mixer ean ee. 0 50 
Steam shovel operators... 0 90 
Steam shovel firemen.. 0 55 
Watchman... . 0 35 


Repointing stonework and brickwork on a 
portion of the exterior walls of the Armoury at 
Saint John, N.B. Name of contractor, Mr. 
Michael Connell, Saint John, N.B. Date of 
contract, July 12, 1938. Amount of contract, 
$1,250. A fair wages schedule was included 
in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Bricklayers. . AINSI ye RUNEAIR AD “SR ot ie $0 90 
Bricklayers’ helpers (mixing and tempering 
MOTvar) 27 ../ 0 45 
Carpenters.. . 0 60 
Labourers.. .. 0 40 


Construction of a radio building at Fort 
Resolution, N.W.T. Name of contractor, Mr. 
William Brown, Edmonton, Alta. Date of 
contract, July 13, 1938. Amount of contract, 
$11,998. A fair wages schedule was inserted 
in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Asbestos insulation workers.. .. .. $0 85 
Blacksmiths. . ea, Ce 0 70 
Blacksmiths’ helpers.. 0 50 
Carpenters. . 0 85 


($0.90 per neue Nein July 1 ist 1988) 

Electricians. . Ry : , 

Firemen, siadiae en SE, ST REY ERE Meter 

BADOULERS: opjo0 40 hae Bos wats 

Lathers, metal.. 

Lathers, wood.. 

Painters and elazirs. 

Plasterers.. .. De PUR eRe is has oe 

Plasterers’ helene) pepe 3 and tempering 
material).. He a ieidce-ol_ (sreratere betcha s 0 5 

Plumbers mea AiBardeeberes 0 


Plumbers and steamfitters’ helpers (all men 


assigned to help tradesmen).. .. 0 50 
Roofers, felt and gravel.. 0 50 
Sheet metal workers.. 0 75 
Watchman.. 0 40 


Note.—Workmen hired Wevelly). are to receive 25 per 
cent in excess of the rates specified in this schedule. 

The contractor shall provide free transportation, sleep- 
ing accommodation and meals for all persons taken to 


the work from outside points, and the full hourly rate 
of their classification shall be paid while travelling to 
the work. The same conditions shall apply on the out- 
going trip provided, however, that the workman does 
not voluntarily leave the work before its completion. 
The contractor shall provide board and lodging and may 
make a deduction of 80 cents per day for this service in 
each instance where the workman receives a full day’s 
pay. When work is not available due to circumstances 
over which the workman has no control no deduction 
for board and lodging shall be made. The same con- 
ditions shall apply to teams taken in from outside 
points, except that no deduction shall be made for 
board. 


Should any person taken to the work from an outside 
point at the expense of the contractor leave the work 
of his own accord within a period of 30 days the con- 
tractor may deduct from wages due such person the 
actual expense of the inbound trip, provided, however, 
that the supervising Government engineer agrees that 
such person is attempting to take an unfair advantage 
of the contractor. 


Construction of a Receiving Station and an 
addition to the Men’s Living Quarters at Fort 
Smith, N.W.T. Name of contractor, Mr. 
William Brown, Edmonton, Alta. Date of con- 
tract, July 138, 1938. Amount of contract, 
$12,400. A fair wages schedule was included 
in the contract as follows:— 

Per hour 


& 


Asbestos insulation workers.. 


Blacksmiths. . x 0 70 
Blacksmiths’ helpers.. 0 50 
Carpenters.. i 0 85 
Electricians. . sx ets 0 85 
Firemen, stationary... .. 0 50 
Pabourerss. ss See ts 0 45 
Lathers, metal.. seme See! CEE; There 0 90 
Latherswoodit.03.. Canarie vo vee Uriah oth ouiet 0 75 
Painters and glaziers.. .. .. .. .. 0 75 
PIQStOLerS sa) io.) eee calcite te ee), these one re 0 90 
Plasterers’ helpers pipes and tempering 


material)... : REET SRN Sites Wee 0 55 
Plumbers and is plo ros ee 0 95 
Plumbers and steamfitters’ helpers | Cal men 


assigned to help tradesmen).. 0 50 
Roofers, felt and gravel.. .. . 3 0 50 
Sheetsmetalyworkerd., asictc. «cue ha-mm eeicion « 0 75 
IWACCDIIAIE «kel Bacio seth ecu ness 0 40 


Subdividing and altering the basement of 
Barrack Block No. 1, Royal Canadian Corps 
of Signals Depot, Barriefield, Ont. Name of 
contractor, Mr. Thos. A. Andre, Kingston, 
Ont. Date of contract, July 14, 1938. Amount 
of contract, $8300. A fair wages schedule 
was included in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Carpenters. :. 6. oss $0 80 
Labourers.. .. 0 40 


Paving of roadways at Wellington Barracks, 
Halifax, NS. Name of contractors, Fundy 
Construction Co., Ltd., Halifax, N.S. Date of 
contract, July 14, 1988. Amount of contract, 
$4,400. A fair wages schedule was included in 
the contract as follows:— 
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Per hour 
Asphalt raker and finisher.. .. .. .. .. .... $055 
Cement finishers.. 0 60 


Cement and concrete mixer peeratoee. 


Seam, craewos eb CES aes aia ite 2: A Im 0 65 

Gas. or eiacirie:. DN Cae OC ea Ae 0 50 
Drivenshorsevand cartosls« ic citdcr as lent wdlice 0 55 
Driver mteamrand Waele ese ec ne ce cul be ee 0 75 
rivets Qe pe se: 2 0 40 
Labourers.. 0 40 
Motor truck aver 5h 0 45 
Motor truck driver and erieles 

AMLOMAMLOUG Sesser Skitcs ee cre cate ba cas 1 45 

3 tonseens. ss hes ginal ones 1 95 
Road grader SHU eens An Se TIMER 0 50 
PLractsOrt OpPeratoree testes. wee cece vee eG 0 50 
Wiatcbimantwes eit et as toe cate nee esas 0 35 


Construction of a gun shed at the Drill 
Hall at Walkerton, Ont. Name of contractor, 
Mr. Edwin H. Faelker, Hanover, Ont. Date 
of contract, July 15, 19388. Amount of con- 
tract, $3,058. A fair wages schedule was in- 
serted in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Asbestos insulation workers.. $0 55 
Brick and hollow tile layers. . 0 80 


Brick and hollow tile die helpers lGnixing 


and tempering mortar).. we teeteenere hess 0 40 
Carpenters and joiners.. .. .. ihacnt eae 0 60 
Cement and concrete mixer poaiaion: 

Stearns). s0.2 Dy og SA MBE aly ala ec rhg Mar neh 0 65 

Gas. or ditcivie 0 45 
Cement finisher. . ~ een ens Retee nate 0 55 
Compressor operators teas or electric).. 0 45 
Driver, horse and cart.. 0 50 
Driver, team and wagon.. .. 0 65 
river. tote Se eek ee eke ee eT ae wk ay 0 45 
Electricians.. .. .. Soe cee oet ele ae 0 65 
Engineers, Setrstns® toants 

Single orvdouble drumss.. .s)'- see. es 0 65 

PLheeetsorgmore GrumMse. ss... eee eee Se 0 75 
Firemen, stationary... .. omen erets 0 40 
Hoist operators (gas. or “elective 0 45 
WILDOULECTS se hate ete: wet aise eee nee ere, ee 0 35 
Lathers, metal.. . 0 60 
PAUnens WOO se wee on cet ice set saree nt ts es 0 35 
Machinists. . De Miaaae cere ete Cee tee 0 60 
Motor truck ache HALL. Morn te teres ene 0 40 
Motor truck driver and thiekeat 

HECOn Tar ECOUS ts Beane tech statis ct iatet tae Raich oe 1 40 

Sinden Wises ea on Te sie. celle es ee 1 90 
Ornamental iron centre SUR Mol S eke bess 0 55 
Paintersy and Glaziers. Seas titehice cicdne sas 0 55 
PVASULCLOT Ste tan Nc itamee ue rarer tase tons, Lavatacle OMTaTe ook 0 75 
Plasterers’ helpers erate and tempering 

material).. 0 40 
Plumbers and gear itterte.d 44 0 65 
Rodmen—reinforcing steel.. .. .. .. 22 02 es 0 45 
Watchman.. .. 0 30 


Construction of a carpenter’s quarters for 
the Royal Canadian Air Force, Kamloops, 
B.C. Name of contractor, Mr. H. J. Davies, 
Kamloops, B.C. Date of contract, July 18, 
1938. Amount of contract, $6,965. A fair 
wages schedule was included in the contract 
as follows:— 

Per hour 


Asbestos insulation workers.. $0 75 


Brick and hollow tile layers.. .. t 0 90 
Brick and hollow tile ee. helpers eae 
and tempering mortar).. 0 45 


Per hour 
Carpenters. . 0 70 
Cement finisher. . ‘ hoses 0 60 
Cement and concrete mixer ssonua tou: 
Steam.. 0 65 
Gas. or plectceae , 0 50 
Compressor operators, gas. or Shae 0 50 
Drivers, horse and cart.. 0 55 
Driver, team and wagon.. .. 0 75 
Drivers.. aeRO EE Ss 0 40 
Engineers, operating, wtganne pee or double 
drum.. ; Ay 0 65 
Engineers on are ereeiote 1 124 
Electricians (inside wiremen).. . 0 75 
Firemen, stationary.. . 3 REDS desiay biel 0 45 
Hoist operators: gas. or electric.. 0 55 
Pshourergy., #2505... 0 40 
Lathers, metal... 0 70 
Lathers, wood.. .. 0 65 
Machinistsiiwenas.. See, Bole 0 70 
Motor truck driver.. 0 45 


Motor truck driver and paneer 
TPton2etong.s, earatiacl. oe Leese Re 1 45 
SEONG sl is's saer elo ee SeRe Mabe Settee lee as 1 95 
4 tons.. Sp eg uals, wo eince, dn.@' «y ottleoa teerel a oease 2 45 
DD UONS so cere Sem h TU te Litdy chee 2 95 

Ornamental iron rorkays.{ a 0 75 

Painters .& glaziers.% aosiustens Jaci baa 0 65 

0 


BISSterers! cyaccr teas sy teh cea Con tees aaa 90 
Plasterers’ helpers uae and tempering 
material). . aca 0 45 
Plumbers and i atennratiora.. ue 0 80 
Plumbers and steamfitters’ helpers Callie men 
assigned to help tradesmen).. 0 45 
Roofers, felt and gravel.. s C 0 45 
Rodmen, reinforced steel... .. 2. 22 2s ee ee 0 50 
Sheet? metal; workers, 20. sei eos os ede ven alle 0 65 
Shovel operators, gas.. . 1 124 
Steam shovel engineers.. 1 123 
Steam shovel cranemen.. . 0 90 
Steam shovel firemen... .. 0 743 
Stonecutters. . 0 80 
Structural steel wertens.. 1 124 
Welders on steel erection.. .. .. 1 124 
Wt Gc DINVATL eerie s Meet sist tre's 0 40 


Construction of a Torpedo Sub Depot at 
H.M.-C. Dockyard, Esquimalt, B.C. Name of 
contractors, Messrs. Luney Bros., Ltd., Vic- 
toria, B.C. Date of contract, thie 19, 1938. 
Amount of contract, $34,260. A fair wages 


schedule was included in the contract as 
follows:— 
Per hour 
Brick and hollow tile layers.. .. $1 00 


Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers (mixing 


and tempering mortar).. .. . 0 50 
Carpenters and joiners: 
Up to and including Aug. 31, 1938.. .. 0 75 


On and: atterssepts 1, 193S..:.,. 5 is js ether 0 80 
Cement finishers.. ae 0 60 
Cement and concrete mixer ierare 


Steam.. safes 0 70 

Gas. or plectri.. sition teaeel so eT bets 0 60 
Driver. horse and Cart. |...» cies oMisiay sietlvie 0 60 
Driver, team and wagon.. .. af Anaastelners 0 85 
Drivers.. 0 45 
Electricians. . ; 0 75 
Engineers, Gpeiating.. fr aaeg 

Shit ate babler en a eae Bie CO CUMS mG 0 70 

MD GUDlOLCrUN sci o's oe) use) sie cous) wns eke 0 90 
HROistrOPeEALOTS y« va oh cies Sivalten ees sc blacw ecm pay es 0 60 
TOUT CTS 205s: calesucclo wrens Ss ck bee at eee 0 45 
Tathers) metal... «., <.. 0 70 
Lathers, wood.. . 0 65 
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Per hour 
Einodleum «layers, .*. insco tele Hed Vows ee tae" oe Were 0 65 
Marble setters.. 1 00 


Marble setters’ lveligers! (Call *4 men nidasatanied e 


help tradesmen).. siWere lye 0 50 
Mastic floor spreaders and accra eae 0 85 
Mastic floor rubbers and finishers... 0 60 
Mastic floor kettlemen.. .. .. 0 60 


Mastic floor labourers.. SOAS OMA APS IBL 8 0 
Motor truck drivers.. .. . aA aie dre. 0 50 
Motor truck driver and tracks 
i"tovZ tons:. 
Br tons. tiles Ves us 
L® COTSia/ otld's stitorct tte isi Mle ial Whole neato ae ae lonehinnaG Nive 5 fa fOi 
) tons.. 
Ornamental iron ose 
Painters—spray.. . 
Painters and glaziers.. .. .. 
BRIASTOTETS6 AiG. 4 ie: ctints owns a lea 4/0 0A ain Verel Note ters 
Plasterers’ helpers are and tempering 
material)... : at be SHS WRIA tS 0 50 
Plumbers and steam Ribena uh 0 80 
Plumbers’ and steamfitters’ helpers: lattes men 
assigned to help tradesmen).. 
Roofers, composition.. the 
Roofers, felt and syasalpatents 
Roofers, sheet metal.. esa 
Roofers, shingles (wood, tsheaton) # 
Sheet metal workers. . 
Stonecutters.. : 
Structural steel ort ets.|! 
Terrazzo layers.. 
Terrazzo finishers wed neleicll 
Terrazzo labourers.. 
Tile setters.. .. 
Tile setters’ helpers ll, men inated re ihietn 


oooo wht be 
COnntonc ct 
SCaoanooeooceo 


meocrormoocoocnoocn eo 
Saaone CONT N NT Or Ot or 
goooonoooocoe aoc 


tradesmen).. ae ane 0 50 
Welders on pier! is Os eR sis) OMNIS hits 1 124 
Watchman.. .. .. 0 45 


Construction of a Boom Defence Building 
at H.M.C. Dockyard, Esquimalt, B.C. Name 
of contractors, Parfitt Bros., Ltd., Victoria, 
B.C. Date of contract, July 21, 1988. Amount 
of contract, $47,557. The preceding fair wages 
schedule was also included in this contract. 


Clearing and grubbing a portion of the 
Royal Canadian Air Force Aerodrome, Truro, 
NS. Name of contractors, Municipal Spray- 
ing and Contracting Ltd., Halifax, N.S. Date 
of contract, July 26, 19388. Amount of con- 
tract, $68,400. A fair wages schedule was 
included in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 

AK CTIVED NS x14, cima. arey Co as shire te the AM Lee 5 eae $0 40 
Blacksmith ein tay ee) tereonaeenets 0 55 
Blacksmits’ helpers.. . 0 40 
Dragline operators... . 0 85 
Dragline firemen.. Rela hire 0 55 
Dragline oilers... .. .. tl s.« Beghad’s ay AU eo ss 0 50 
Driver, team and em 0 65 
DDPUVOTS: £50 5, URE) CRG NN Vc ORES PO. 0 35 
Labourers.. : z 0 35 
Motor truck divatuhe y ‘ 0 40 
Motor truck driver and sneaclee 

1 to 2 tons.. <Rehe he 1 40 

SILOM nd Wae tev ree RA WEN WE. 's 1 90 

4 tons.. 2 40 

5 tons.. . 2 90 
Tractor ey dealin 0 45 
Weatehman’ (ijansis ace +i. 0 30 


Erection of six Travelling Cranes in six 
of the Naval Buildings at the Joint Service 
Magazines, Esquimalt, B.C. Name of con- 
tractor, John T. Hepburn, Ltd., Toronto, 
Ont. Date of contract, July 27, 1938. Amount 
of contract, including the cranes, $4,660. A 
fair wages schedule was included in the con- 
tract as follows:— 


Per hour 
PADOULETS Ks Shd.s BR) aS iacl cates Porcine, Khe. seme 240 
Machinists.) ¢s ie le a 0 75 
Painters. . : se Suishel Leis n nahn 0 65 
Structural steel workers.” BeListimeinwereticremer net 1 124 


Clearing and grading at the Royal Canadian 
Air Force Aerodrome, Patricia Bay, B.C. Name 
of contractors, Messrs. Mannix & Davidson, 
Vancouver, B.C. Date of contract, July 2, 
1938. Amount of contract, $69,500. A fair 
wages schedule was included in the contract 
as follows:— 


Per hour 
PAR GRACO TI ait toes ores iadears Nie St ketene eee eae $0 50 
WBIGEKSINIGUS. oh crac ee easels ati cia ee 0 75 
Blackmiths’ helperstiaua. Spctustn vette owes at 0 50 
Dragline operators.. 1 123 
Dragline firemen.. 0 743 
Dragline oilers. . . 0 60 
Driver, team and Wagon: 0 85 
Drivers.. 0 45 
Labourers.. : 0 45 
Motor truck drives. , 0 50 
Motor truck driver and reeks 
1 to 2 tons.. ai sieiaaes 1 50 
BS ULOMSe aysian ain Uoralt se nantes gis Ser Sing ieee Role ae 2 00 
AT LONG ecccre  et ve slictvu sie ucten is eLatealareih ctr ehetnes 2 50 
5 tons.. 3 00 
Road grader Shetatorsoe eet 0 50 
Road grader operators—including team.. 0 90 
Road grader operators—gasoline.. A 0 60 
Sica SHOVEL ODeTA LOR vie seal cia cismlcits co ienelomnees 1 123 
Steam shovel firemen.. .. .. . 0 90 
Steam shovel cranemen.. .. .. 2. .. .) o 0 744 
Steam shovel Olerscn ce Uesuleiet eS eartes Mamas 0 60 
Tractor operators—gas.. .. .. .. os «- 0 65 
heat and: SCra Delay cel oes | ots sees ines 0 85 
Team and plow... 0 8 
Watchman... oo... 0 45 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WoRKS 


Construction, of repairs to the P. O. Lobby 
and Working Space in the Federal Building, 
Vancouver, B.C. Name of contractors, Allan 
& Viner Construction Co., Ltd., Vancouver, 
B.C. Date of contract, July 9, 1938. Amount 
of contract, $4,586. A fair wages schedule was 
included in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 

Brick and hollow tile layers.. $1 10 
Brick and hollow tile ssi helpers ‘denfituy 

and tempering Mortar).. 0 50 
‘Carpenlbers) and? JOINCrSs.t cies cece mere ne alee 0 90 
Cement finishers.. 3 0 90 
Concrete mixer operator, prety Yeh. oe 0 90 
Concrete mixer elit gas. or electric.. 0 60 
Drivers. «..-. BRA BT, EOE 8 0 45 
Drivers, horse ‘and waned: 0 60 
Drivers, team and wagon... .. .. .. «. 1 00 
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Per hour 
WNT CCETICIANIScre eel or lcs, ser sre Veteb. orem oebicem el ah tte 1 00 
Hoist ae a ld se Mslerveml sic (hey ott lest ae ete 0 60 
NEA OULEL Sriae cera ae ee TorW. cick neken afel ck eee ah een 
Wa thets—-metal yy accines ves wele los Hat eereelerine,, 1s 1 00 
Lathers—wood.. .. ... 
Linoleum layers.. ae MI OSL 
Marble setterssertin . Suheilt. CARI. Unk. fae 1 10 
Marble setters’ ieetaceee oA. PNY 
Mastic floor spreaders and Pavesi TIER 0 85 


Mastic floor rubbers and finishers.. . ti 0 60 
IMEIStIC HOOD ICU tlomlelne sa cue sated itay-ucteu tats 0 60 
Mastic floor labourers... 0 50 
Motor truck drivers.. .. ve 0 50 
Motor truck drivers and m we 2 ae: Avack yy 1 50 
Motor truck drivers and 3 ton truck.. .. .. 2 00 
Motor truck drivers and 4 ton truck.. .. .. 2 50 
Motor truck drivers and 5 ton truck.. .. .. 3 00 
Ornamental Iron Workers.. 1 123 


PaINGELS-=SDIa Vial otal sbyespeleee: woismettbreiemtstel og 0 80 


Painters and peace 0 80 
Plasterers. . 1 00 
Plasterers’ hese 0 623 


Plumbers: and steamfitters?? 3) Ps. 2, 1 00 
Plumbers’ and steamfitters’ ee etre lee 0 50 
Roofers—Composition.. .. ROS Bien late Weare 0 55 
Roofer—felt and gravel, patent! me 
Roofers—sheet metal... .. .. . nee, 1 00 
Roofers—Shingles (wood, wabestoa)t Re: aL, 0 90 


SheetumetalwOrkerges ct uk hte thadtwe lechios 1 00 
Stonecutters.. .. .. eae WSN cheers wee hele 1 00 
Structural steel eieaoian 1 123 
Terrazzo layers.. 0 75 


Terrazzo finishers aud: Hepawe Ee ORE 0 60 
Terrazzo Labourers.. 0 50 
Tile setters.. SEENRY SMe Lest” fat o's 1 123 
Tile setters’ belies 4 SPST, een 0 50 


Removal of rock at Nitinat Lake, BC. 
Name of contractors, McKenzie Barge and 
Derrick Co., Ltd., Vancouver, B.C. Date of 
contract, July 16, 1938. Amount of contract, 
approximately $4,950. A fair wages schedule 
was included in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Horeman- coe nese ey eee cn PRO, Ee eM gONTS 
Powderman.. tes Me Bho athe eee ey te UL oe 0 50 
Drill runners... Biss te. ce 0 50 
Compressor ete a gis) 0 50 
Blacksmith... 0 65 
Labourer.. .. 0 45 


Construction of improvements to the North 
Arm jetty at Fraser River, B.C. Name of 
contractors, Coast Quarries, Ltd., Vancouver, 
B.C. Date of contract, July 2, '1938. Amount 
of contract, approximately $26,100. A fair 
wages schedule was included in the contract 
as follows:— 


Per month 
Tugboat Captain—Class A.. $200 00 
Tugboat Captain—Class B.. 190 00 
Tugboat captain—Class C.. 180 00 
Tugboat engineer—Class A.. 190 00 
Tugboat engineer—Class B.. 180 00 
Tugboat engineer—Class C.. .. .. «- 170 00 

Per hour 

Tugboat fireman... .. . 0 56} 
Tugboat deckhand.. .. 0 54 
Derrick engineer.. .. 1 124 


WETRICK: HICIAAID, <i ilogksivy xe Seti. feeunieineh, Mh. 0 682 
Mushoat. deckhanda. cnc +a«ccthhethie. Osauls. ssc 0 54 
Labourers... .. srointaisiud 5 A 4 0 45 


Per hour 
Gasoline engine runner.. .. 0 60 
Launch operator Coens een: 0 50 


Piledriver foreman... dees es 54), eR Bee eI 


Piledriver engineer.. 1 123 
Piledriver fireman.. . 0 68% 
Piledriver bridgeman.. 1 00 
Piledriver booman.. 1 00 
Piledriver man.. .. .. . 1 00 
WRU CTIA sey chee fatem vovelh 0 did sett oleh Veiat/raiatitecein etches 0 45 


Moving of Post office building and con- 
struction of a new foundation, Rigaud, P.Q. 
Name of contractors, La Cie de Construction 
Interprovinciale Inc., Rigaud, P.Q. Date of 
contract, June 30, 1938. Amount of con- 
tract, $17,301.40 and unit prices for any addi- 
tional work. A fair wages schedule was in- 


cluded in the contract as follows:— 
Per hour 
Brick and hollow tile layers... .. .. . $0 70 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers ae 0) 
and tempering mortar).. A : 0 35 
Cement and concrete mixer ‘Gpara teens or 
electric. . ROR lien 
Cement finishers.. . Fe 
Carpenters and joiners.. . : 
Wriaver.| lorse and "cart... <0 sitet sae cie es 
Drivers,’ team ‘and’ wagon.) S770 % 05 ss Se 
Drivers.. 
Electricians Craide Wivedenys 
Lathers, metal.. 
Tee cere, is 
Motor truck eye 
Motor truck driver and rao: 
1 LOS CONS. Pe oom Meg NG Mra se esr tnav lee 1°35 
BS LOLS sh Moen tale melee ater Berea ate Neve Veicut moet acer Ul nve 1 85 
Plasterers. . ee eae Meee relat Sate tenet caret ae ater 
Plasterers’ helpers (mixing and tempering 
material)... AAAS Ney CEs Sh fees abs SPE yvichael heer 0 35 
Painters and ane MSL eLe tah ce eimere Near ete 0 50 
Plumbers’ ‘and steamfitters.. .. 0.5.5 2.05. ee 
Structural’ steel’ workers..) 2.0 S254. 4. oe 0 75 
Wiuchiniaits ofr est ott cd tetas ieee set oe se 0 25 


oooocooocoecoco 
O38 OS Sr Or O98 Ge Sr Or 
aoononrniocdc ca 


Construction of a public building at Foam 
Lake, Sask. Name of contractors, Poole Con- 
struction Co., Ltd., (Regina, Sask. Date of 
contract, June 21, 1938. Amount of contract, 
$19,400 and unit prices for additional work. 
A fair wages schedule was included in the 


contract as follows:— 
Per hour 
Brick and hollow tile layers.. $0 90 


Brick and hollow tile Lata Helpers (mixing 


and tempering mortar).. ae 0 424 
Cement and concrete mixer seperation 
Steam.. ; 0 65 
Gas. or eGise 0 45 
Cement finishers... ‘ 0 55 
Carpenters and joiners.. .. 0 70 
Driver, horse and cart.. 0 50 
Driver, team and wagon.. .. 0 65 
TIVE aes a's sal SA eS. 0 35 
Electricians Gnsids Cwiremen). « 0 75 
Lathers, metal.. 3% 0 70 
Labourers... : 0 35 
Motor truck Guiven 0 40 


Motor truck driver and urieles 
tO) 2. FOS atu ucla, saraadic ls Wietite chin eee Letter steelers 1 40 
SEtONS. + vas. 's aR) aes 1 90 
Ornamental iron orears Oe ae me ease 0 65 
IPIAStere4rs: chil. + ch te tee) slo eo beeen yet eo Mets 0 90 
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Per hour 
Plasterers’ helpers ss and poryeiers 
material).. a A f ete 0 424 
Painters and ae sy sib pmo MARSOC “Sa 0 65 
Plumbers and steamfitters.. .. .. 2. oe os os 0 80 
Roofers, felt and gravel.. ciSig wie eS Qteaee ae 0 40 
Stonemasons.. 0 90 


Stonemasons’ boinc | Sea cae bach ples 
ITIOTLAT) 5, corcces dutip iilsing, 9iey 8. ceo) o's ta aie 0 
Stonecutters.. .. .. Abe aia tele? ie Pons 0 80 
Structural steel worers.| peu om, cea eaiuiors 0 85 
Sheet metal workers.. .. Re eee ee 0 65 
WV ALCAN Meine enc] tare. acs sve, newt vous 0 30 


Rebuilding, repairing and widening wharf 
at Grande Riviere, Gaspé Co., P.Q. Name of 


contractors, Messrs. P. and A. Belanger, 
Sayabec, P.Q. Date of contract, July 16, 
1938. Amount of contract, approximately 


$49,665.58. A fair wages schedule was in- 
eluded in the contract as follows:— 
Per hour 
Blacksmith.. .. $0 50 
Blacksmith’s eke 0 35 
Boatmen (rowboat)... 0 30 
Carpenters and oMACR 0 50 
Compressor operators aii or i Nedisig hs 0 40 


Drill runners. é stele idea d Sas Segoe 0 40 
Driver, horse and art. aahyeseoheGy stapkete] Roamkee 0 45 
Driver, team and wagon.. 0 55 
Driver.. 0 30 
Engineers, ae uttagn (angle or  eouble 
drum).. a ee < Must 0 55 
Fireman, Geitionat 4 0 35 
Hoist operator (gas.).. 0 40 


PA DOUTers eit ss sqeiis/s 1 sib, ciel lee eke te Se ee 0 3 
Machinist.. oe Rey 5-<(t 5-0 Mea NR ne 0 
Motor truck Heiser. oe tee Sane ene C 03 
Motor truck drivers and Seale: 


MeL OSL, GODS hrasidie secre eleuie'ed wid) Sal eee cee 1 35 

3 tons.. : 1 85 
Timbermen and cbment genes jnteechanaee 
ably such tools as axe, adze, auger, ham- 

Mer; CTOSS-CUL SAW). ‘sc. oemie/e! is Sage cae 0 374 

Watchmen.. .. 0 25 


Construction of a harbour at Wood Islands, 
P.E.I. Name of contractors, Dominion Con- 
struction Corporation Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 
Date of contract, July 8, 1938. Amount of 
contract, approximately $254,143.85. A fair 
wages schedule was included in the contract 
as follows:— 


Per hour 

Acetylene or electric welders on steel erection. $0 75 
Blacksmith. . a a ea aetiayy! Selb ae 0 55 
Compressor operator vee or electric).. 0 45 
Carpenters and joiners... 0 55 
Drill runners (machine).. 0 45 
Driver, horse and cart.. .. .. .. 0 50 
Driver, team and wagon.. .. .. .. 0 65 
Drivers... ‘ sagt 0 35 
Engineers on ntact pert aie wie 0 75 
Firemen (stationary).. 0 40 
Hoist operators: 

SUCOTIN. < wis cies, Jers; weie 261s gles pusene aioe aR 0 70 


Gasoline 2... facdidebiice Jeeovasialcs:) ectenae 0 45 


Labourers.. wha sigtisies Seles SOR aos See 0 35 
Machinists). 6s peor, oe talented alae, tetrad 0 60 
Motor truck irivern, | Aen PPE, on 0 40 
Motor truck driver and eae 
b GORD TONS os, sins dies  opesy oie RTRSY OE 1 40 
SULONS 1. Wevstesass ture eile walk eval lL ie uae: os carole 1 90 
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Per hour 

AEC OMS ers vc Cpiciae ek cee ced oieuera cols ea cacti eta 2 40 

5 tons.. 2 90 

Painters.. oe 0 55 

Pile driver nearer 0 60 

Powdermen.. 0 45 

Structural steel ake 0 75 
Timbermen and cribmen (ie. iateroWanges 
ably such tools as axe, adze, auger, ham- 

mer, cross-cut saw).. .. .. «. 0 42 

Watchman... ........%iilesiiee eth 0 30 


Construction of a public building at Quebec 
West, P.Q. Name of contractor, Mr. Joseph 
E. Tremblay, Riviére Mailloux, P.Q. Date 
of contract, July 20, 1938. Amount of con- 
tract, $7,775 and unit prices for any additional 
work. A fair wages schedule was included in 
the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 

Brick and hollow tile layers... .. .. .. $0 80 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers (mixing 

and itempering mortar). ><. sen stepecmieil Ine 0 45 

Carpenters and joiners.. .. .. «-- 0 60 

Cement finishers. . 0 55 


Cement and concrete mixer Posector ine) or 
electric).. ake ate Tele; sis, 16.5 WAV SMO ams 

Driver, Norse wa eres at 

Driver, team and wagon... .. «+ os «+ «+ o« 


Drivers. 5.0 Eisai Were eve cs Gms 
Electricians (inside: wiraenly. wisiee sppeias 
Labourers... 


bathers, metales acct os, sslcish tes 
Ornamental iron Porkarn’, sce. 6S. potent ey fs: uamete 
Motor truck driver.. .. SEMA Cees) iodo 
Motor truck driver and cra a 


qoeooococo 
yom mm or 


1 to 2*tons.°).".. $1 45 

stones - Oi. 3 ABER corte ecg BAB 8G 1 95 
Painters and glaziers. 0 55 
Plasterers.. .. . ao: Weak ceals Ai delekecs iso os 0 75 
Plasterers’ Meipere "Ghixnig and tempering 


material)... eh o.0.m et Micte we o's Wrestle 0 
Plumbers and Loeaiinitners Shes Blot Es > Roe 0 
Roofers, ‘felt: and sgravel.'. (<. ac) oem eel lee 0 
Roofers, asphalt shingles... .. .. .. .. . 0 
Structural steel workers.. .. .. «- e+ «; 0 
Stone masons. 0 


Stone masons’ eer UGniaibe cad. enicoring 


mortar).. ai pe Sleta sie Oates eUNeLee areola 0 45 
Sheet metal pe Bytes alee Pade cee etek Maeia 0 65 
Watchman.. 0 35 


Repairs to Breakwater at Chockfish, Kent 
Co., N.B. Name of contractors, Laflamme & 
Laflamme, Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. Date of 
contract, June 22, 1938. Amount of con- 
tract, approximately $27,805.35. A fair wages 
schedule was included in the contract as 
follows:— 


Per hour 

Carpenters. . $0 50 
Labourers.. 0 30 
Blacksmith.. ae 0 50 
Boatman Krowhonty, 0 30 
Motor boat operator.. 0 35 
Pile driver engineer... 0 55 
Pile driver fireman.. 3b. ws a wateteie 0 35 
Compressor operator (gas. or electric).. 0 40 
Engineer, operating steam: 

Single or double drum.. .. . 0 55 

three or more drums... .. .. . 0 65 
Fireman, stationary.. 0 35 
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Per hour 

Hoist operator (gas. or electric)... .. .. .. .. 0 40 

Machinist.. .. .. Reta tie els ier shatters 0 55 

Driver, horse and eet Meta Ro Sides ciathciou talkies 0 45 

Driver, team and wagon.. .. .. . ; 0 55 

Motor truck drivers.. .. . 0 35 
Motor truck driver and truck: 

LEO SeLODS wel ec sibs 02: 0:en cemneiein eats sbeeoainls 1 35 

Sy CONS or tee ce een eee ee laN aioe ahaa 1 85 

A tODS cubes sere ais os F sloumcladttcin! teteiaeeret Rss 2 35 

SLOUS a, teen eon aes oaks hy Sea mes AA 2 85 

WV GtCHIIAN coe Mita ae. cambs tells suk sledieler mars (Lots 0 25 

MTIVEL eM cee wet as See aerueMEeee laumoremnaie tere 0 30 


Construction of a new power house, pump 
house equipment, machine shop, etc., at Lorne 
Dry Dock, Lauzon, P.Q. Name of contractor, 
Mr. Joseph Bertrand, L’Orignal, Ont. Date 
of contract, July 11, 19388. Amount of con- 


tract, $213,186. A fair wages schedule was 
included in the contract as follows:— 
Per hour 
Blacksmiths... .. .. a Be $0 60 
Brick and hollow vie Reon Harrie. pt wk ale 0 80 
Carpenters and joiners .. .. .. .. 0 60 
Cement and concrete mixer Specntors! 
Steam.. THN owat, crs. 0 60 
Gas. or etree a Stites subi, agg att tte ee 0 50 
Cement finishers... PUTT rene 0 55 
Compressor operators ieeeal or electric.. 0 50 
Crane operators—gas. or electric.. .. .. . 0 55 
i Ber day 
Divers (full day’s pay to be allowed whether 
employed full or part time).. . $14 00 
Divers’ tenders (full day’s pay to pe Hibwea 
whether employed full or part time).. .. 5 00 
Per hour 
Pri GrUNNers. «sick ss! mabe: sabes ee lee lee ee SOUOO 
PrIViern feces cael sUm tres sis aisle a'eistltere | e's 0 40 
Driver, horse ca ates f 0 55 
Drivers, team and wagon... .. .. . 0 65 
Electricians (inside wiremen).. .. . 0 65 
Engineers, operating, steam: 
Single or double drums.. .. .. ... 0 60 
three or more drums... .. .. .. .- 0 70 
Engineers on steel erection.. .. ... tar bs) 
Firemen, stationary.. SEP 0 45 
Hoist operators—gas. or “aati: 0 50 
Labourers.. fk SSeS PERRIER al MO RI Te i Pe 0 40 
WEACHINISUS ee Ie ce se een ee: eles ee ves eet fel 0 65 
Motor truck driver.. 0 45 


Motor truck driver and eile? 


WPAN ve nCOUSS tas cee weeks fk fe 

3 tons.. . 

4 tons.. 

5 tons.. : ns 
Painters and Op 
Patternmakers.. A 
Pipe fitters (surface- Henporey’ werey. 
Pipe layers, caulkers and solderers.. 
Plumbers and steamfitters.. .. .. . 
Pumpmen.. PTV RAS 
Riggers (ensry Wao Ae : Rs 


Roofers, felt and es herrea 

Roofers, sheet metal.. Asq ya 
Rodmen, reinforced steel.. .. .. .. «. «- 
Sheet metal workers.. . ee CA ESL 8 Re 
SCONCCULLCEStees alee Mesioa cicewes sppic®: et c's 
Stonemasons.. . 

Structural steel werk 

Terrazzo layers .. .. 

Terrazzo finishers and helpers. 

Terrazzo labourers.. 

Tile setters (ornamental). 

Watchmen.. - 
Welders and burners iabotyfens’ or pr aiepetiey 
Welders and burners (on steel erection).. 


SIT OO DDIM SPS DG NAA H PO LP 


ooooqcocoocooooqooeocooqoooon N Fe 
RHONRDRRAAD ARS RAD DRS RNR HR 
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Construction of a public building at North 
Head, N.B. Name of contractors, Stewart 
Construction Co., Ltd., Sherbrooke, P.Q. 
Date of contract, June 30, 1938. Amount of 
contract, $28,282 and unit prices for addi- 
tional work. A fair wages schedule was in- 
cluded in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Brick and hollow tile iayers.. $0 70 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ Noh mixing 
and tempering mortar).. 0 35 
Cement and concrete coins eeriet ators 
Steam.. Baier e air tye 0 55 
Gas. or slevitie 4 ssqilesae aloft oclauges oteentarie 0 40 
Cement finishers.. .. .. .. .. 0 50 
Carpenters) andvjoinerses << ose tater sla ce 0 50 
Driver, horse and cart.. 0 45 
Driver, team and wagon.. .. .. 0 55 
Driver.. 0 30 
Engineers on aed eric on. araits 0 75 
Electricians (inside wiremen).. .. .. 0 55 
Tathers.tmetals acne jock eu pe sesaeetve 0 50 
Labourers., eee ors sase,. erobtsteaiehes sts 0 30 
Marble and tile setters.” 0 70 


Marble and tile setters’ ae (all men 


assigned to help tradesmen).. 0 35 
Motor truck driver.. .. .. bats 0 35 
Motor truck driver and hes Wet 

L told: Gorse. Poe Se ee alias Dene tara 1 35 

SOLOMS. vy selaies ood Mei cjelhsrel oe. /aaaree 1 8 
Ornamental iron ove shah 5 fatwa suite) lke 0 50 
WASteTeRsi scar ss %) Laie oey Lsled Teles oi Macey Zohst CSI ate 0 70 
Plasterers’ helpers (mixing and tempering 

IMNALETIAN) sce oh Ne, eee es 0 35 
IPAINtCrS AMA ICIGZICES. .\ acti da stele © a.ou lene: '« oittee 0 50 
Plumbers and steamfitters.. .. .. 0 55 
Plumbers and steamfitters’ helherd “(alb't men 

assigned to help ae 0 35 
Roofers, felt and gravel.. 0 35 
Stonemasons.. .. . 0 70 
Stonemasons’ iisibexs Gnitnie ed hespiting 

mortar).. ‘ 0 35 
Stonecutters ‘ feranues mandeiane:! inedtone)t 0 60 
Structural steel workers... 3. .. .. «2 e+ «o- 0 75 
Sheetpmetal workers.i) 4 oMsch ccinas, << 0 55 
Terrazzo layers.. 3 0 70 
Terrazzo layers’ Rae 0 55 
Terrazzo labourers .. . 0 35 
Watchman.. . 0 25 


Construction of wharf repairs at Queen 
Charlotte City, Skenna District, B.C. Name 
of contractors, Victoria Pile Driving Co., 
Ltd., Victoria, B.C. Date of contract, June 
20, 19388. Amount of contract, approximately 
$7,108.50. A fair wages schedule was included 
in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Pile driver foreman.. $1 25 
Pile driver engineer.. .. .. 1 124 
Pile driver firemen.. 0 68% 
BOommians 1s shes is « 1 00 
Bridgeman.. .. .. 1 00 
Pile driver man.. 1 00 
TaD OUREE Saf Abe <cckv ned Pelee alive sikrova) Jalota Mifete be! 0 45 
Aig sheayeha ee ey geese Ae nee we Sc 0 45 


Reconstruction of portions of west pier at 
Port Stanley, Elgin Co., Ont. Name of con- 
tractors, J. E. Wainright Construction Co., 
London, Ont. Date of contract, July 18, 
1938. Amount of contract, approximately 
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$36,823.12. A fair wages schedule was in- 
cluded in the contract as follows:— 
Per hour 


Pinekwaiths Seay rare: os tee dee sence +s) CNUOe 


Blacksmith’ smnel pers yo! . |. ASM.) Meena anaes. oie 0 40 
Carpenterstay Ea clewh » surcveriealn, ol wd dh loin, ftanviors 0 60 
Cement finisher.. 0 55 
Cement and concrete mixer operator: onanline 
GEVTCLOCEYIC sicdreceitio let iiss Leone 0 45 
Compressor bodsedure-gen or lid enteioy! a5 0 45 
Driversy Soe TEMS: MOT, WE Fa 0 35 
Driver, team ad eigen s: wat i 0 65 
Engineer, operating, steam—single or ddanle 
drum... .. eects . 0 65 
Hoist per ear (eas.). J Aosta Dae one 0 45 


Labourers. . : WSS. Hse Mauch Levee PMP RMT INY 0 
Motor truck aie Wea ttoys EMTS AG egy OLS 0 40 
Motor truck driver and srackeh 


Lito. tons.. 1 40 
LORS git c.evia Aviciginisld® oe h ee Wield tee Mlle enh 1 90 
Machinist.. Pad i 0 60 
Pile driver orewene REA UNO havens 0 75 
Wile ArIVEr weNGINCET. 4 4. os. leh ete Hoe vosie Mes 0 65 
PiUeverriver: MTOMAN ys |b)e. fore elelnies 0 40 
Pile driver bridgeman.. .. . 0 42 
Pile driver boommen.. 0 42 
Pile driver men. i 0 42 
Timber men ate Simian: (measurtaes seribe 
ing and, by the use of the axe, adze, ete., 
cutting and ee timber).. sing ttre 0 42 
Watchman.. A 0 30 


Construction of improvements to Break- 
water at Escuminac, Northumberland Co.., 
N.B. Name of contractors, Diamond Con- 
struction Co., Ltd., Fredericton, N.B. Date 
of contract, July 4, 1988. Amount of con- 


tract, approximately $56,399. A fair wages 
schedule was included in the contract as 
follows :— 
Per hour 
Carpenters.) see hee). $0 50 


Timbermen and cribmen (measuring and 
scribing and, by the use of the axe, adze, 


ete., cutting and fitting timber).. .. 0 374 
Labourers.. BSc at Te cle ail tore 0 30 
Blacksmith. . PEP MM Cotes reticent 0 50 
Boa tavan Crow bDOat)) sci leuselendoih «.6.ohkeve Mushemeste nents 0 30 
INMotor “boat tOpera tones tic. uc acme, albeit 0 35 
Driver.. : 0 30 
Driver, team ‘anid wagon 0 55 
Driver, horse and cart.. 0 45 
Motor truck driver.. 0 35 


Motor truck driver and thick 
UG? TOME het ENR i FO EL soe 1 35 
DLODS Hy. GEL a wee OY EDR Ae os 1 85 


Construction of alterations to the Heating 
system at the Military Hospital, Christie 
Street, Toronto, Ont. Name of contractors, 
Reg. H. Steen Ltd., Toronto, Ont. Date of 
contract, July 19, 19388. Amount of contract, 
$27,058. A fair wages schedule was included 
in the contract as follows:— 


Perhour 
Asbestos insulation workers.. $0 75 
Brick and hollow tile layers.. .. ‘ 1 05 
Brick and hollow tile as helpers (mieie 
and tempering mortar).. ae ah 0 55 
Boilertmakers sgt (eee.n es. 0 80 


Per hour 
Carpenters’ and joimersiy ss) os sete ss 0 95 
Cement hmsherses 2s 2h ke: we We waits 0 70 
Cement and concrete mixer operators: 
Steam.. 3 0 70 
oleetnic she. Ai, Pee Be essen 0 60 
Drivers: Wael. en, Se oe ne Seen 0 50 
Driver, horse aie pie eet Suds “Sepresinreee.s. 0 65 
Driver, team and wagon.. well itiesh 1 00 
Electricians (inside wiremen).. .. .. .. ... 1 00 
Engineers, operating, steam: 
Single or double drundt’, V5 Se we 0 80 
Three or more drums... .. .. 0 80 
Engineers on steel erection... 2. .. 2. 22 oo os 0 80 
LsA DOUTeHS TV 1H eas «WOO ETele tee Men (SEP Lee 0 50 
Machinists... .. .. che pi icant Wek: och sue Mbp aia 0 75 
Motor truck cree x 0 55 
Motor truck driver and gek 4 
LD terj2 TOnSO YL IT wake 1.55 
Si tons iterates: We 2 05 
4 tons.. ashe. sid 2 55 
Ornamental iron weer. ee atk eae 0 80 
Painters and glaziers.. 0 75 
PLASUCHOLS eu tace Suis. tee Roe me Aly Soliman gent ore 0 90 
Plasterers’ helpers (mixing and tempering 
material).. ah ohh. aeghhods fee 0 60 
Plumbers and. Geib Attors.« arenes 0 90 
Plumbers’ and steamfitters’ ees nh (all 3 men 
assigned to help tradesmen).. 0 55 
Sheet metal workers... 5 0 973 
Structural ‘steel! workers... .. si. o. ooWeeilennt. 0 80 
Welders on structural steele. 1.0 2. 65 oe oe 0 80 
Wetchmanis, se. so pabidoi le ‘tes: ateeewnmeren teats 0 40 


Construction of an extension to the break- 
water at North West Cove (Tancook), 
Lunenburg Co., NS. Name of contractor, 
Robert A. Douglas, New Glasgow, N.S. Date 
of contract, July 12, 19388. Amount of con- 


tract, approximately $9,970. A fair wages 
schedule was included in the contract as 
follows :— 
Per hour 
Blacksmiths. . ‘ig $0 50 
Blacksmith’ helpers. . 0 35 
Boatmen (rowboat).. 0 30 
Driver, horse and cart.. 0 45 
Drivers, team and wagon.. 0 55 
Hoist operators (gas. or eledttin).”. 0 40 
Labourers... 2 0 30 
Motor truck drivers!: 0 35 


Motor truck driver and Bnet 
LGORZstOnS Was cscs cage clare toe Aisleiinte pecadbass 1 35 
3 tons.. : 1 
Timbermen and Cribmen ‘mbhsdtine,. sori 
ing and, by the use of the axe, noey etc., 


cutting and mie timber).. 0 374 
Watchmen.. ot eects 0 25 
DDT ivier ch. com boise sa Lek, ROMs MERION, (Clete. 0.0. dbaxe ad cies 0 30 





Construction of breakwater repairs and im- 
provements at Brooklyn, Queens Co., NS. 
Name of contractors, Foundation Maritime 
Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. Date of contract, July 
16, 1938. Amount of contract, approximately 
$177,280. A fair wages schedule was included 
in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Blacksmiths.. .. ya $ 0 50 
Boatmen (rowboat)... .. .. «- 0 30 
Carpenters and’ JoIners?., «<5 sey semen. 0 50 
Compressor operators (gas. or electric).. 0 40 


Crane operators—(gas. or electric)... .. .. 0 45 
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Per day Per hour 
Divers (full day’s pay to be allowed whether Terrazzo finishers and helpers.. .. .. .. .. 0 55 
employed full or part tame).. .. $14 00 MPETTAZZORIADOULCES ... lec re eli we Sos ale cen ele ters 0 40 
Diver’s tenders (full day’s pay to be allowed Waxers’and’-polishers/iico ee scl. ed. Ait 0 45 
whether employed full or part time).. 5 00 WEED g ash Garren. Gere Meee) ME oo outlets 0 35 
Per hour py Seay 1B, 
Drillsrunnerss(Machineng Case, societe eee cel ie 40 
Engineers, operating, steam: 66499 
Dingle, os..doubple, Grumsiuy se se satltse as 0 55 GROUP “A” CONTRACTS 
bree on more Qrums. os lec se Le fhe 0 65 
Firemen stationary.. 0 35 
Hoist operators (gas. or a 0 40 (2) Dredging Work. A 
eA ety ide 0 30 Notre—tThe labour conditions of each of the 
Maton bunt opera Ee We cue ee contracts noted under this heading, contain 
ee eect i vehi eg ae the General Fair Wages Clause providing for 
Ri cto tree eee ee hee the observance of current or fair and reason- 
AOE lan enlor ered RINE ey de sO ag EM able rates of wages and hours of labour, and 
ee herent 1 85 empower the Minister of Labour to deal with 
eR 2 35 any dispute which may arise thereon. 
5 tons.. 2 85 D P Ww 
Pipe fitters Corer naeees work: 0 45 EPARTMENT OF I UBLIC ORKS 
ahd Abe ae isha ra Dredging work in Harrison River, B.C. 
PUG UTVer BIC yy ak yc nee ee ee da Da a, nek, aaa Name of contractors, McKenzie Barge and 
Pile driver fireman.. . Art SH Fe 0 35 Derrick Co., Ltd., Vancouver, B.C. Date of 
IROWOCNMICH waar, sins smcls cs, ue) sia ee aed e's 0 40 ant: ] Amo n 
WAtChINAN wc Gc smloc leur sikheelenies eeu | sve 0 25 Conn July iS, pee out, of eo oy 





Construction of alterations in the third floor 
etc. of the Old Examining Warehouse on 
Common Street, Montreal, P.Q. Name of 
contractors, J. A. A. Leclair, Dupuis, Limitee, 
Montreal, P.Q. Date of contract, July 9, 
1938. Amount of contract $11,630. A fair 
wages schedule was included in the contract 


as follows:— 
Per hour 


Brick and hollow tile layers.. didd, venin$d 90 
Brick and hollow tile se helpers ania 
and tempering mortar).. Crate em sce 
Carpenters and joiners.. é 
Cement and concrete mixer Pee 
Steams? 0502 eh coal EP eee le ra ARE 
Gas. or giesirioN SL A AAs: ail BERD IS aries 
Drivers.. Heid bevel aeciioovan so eikers aig ely 
Drivers, horke, aad eaee.. Ans VRB ie ORROR ae 
Driver, team and wagon.. su seis, HOM GE 
Electricians ifn RWALEMICT) an. Aisteate: SRA ee. tare 
Habourerss.: Sis. ses liedr... eae ceed 
Lathers, metal.. 
Lathers, wood.. 
Linoleum layers.. 
Marble setters... .. .. 
Marble setters’ helpers atl men ristsalenkedd oS 
help tradesmen).. Sho cusmefelspecisag scodtil oti salute, 0 45 
Motor truck Dies a win Scapth Cabos iohe 0 45 
Motor truck drivers and aks: 
1 to 2 tons.. 1 
3 tons.. 1 Ene amesarsttcicary kh CaMCR a Rey BRNO O 1 
a POMS nies kite et aval wi aie oid eval Mens! soli ielsg eye 2 
0 
0 


eo: 
.~ 
ok 


ooooocoocoocoo 
SAAN RNAN OR OS 
Sooo SG oo ao S 


Painters and glaziers. ae PHP Nee OI Ss 
Plasterers... SRP LOL HEN PERRO OIE 
Plasterers’ kalpens! eGtnicite and tempering 
material)... .. E Aeris ethic cies 0 45 
Plumbers and Heamatters. . 0 
Plumbers’ and steamfitters’ Welgans” (all 3 men 


assigned to help tradesmen).. 0 45 
Hooters, fel and) Sravel.'s “hs. *ka ier ecte | ete 0 45 
Sheet metal WOLkers se ted Ys ct los fostee hea orelres 0 70 
OLOMECULLCRS as wel tet ee ee ee free wee eer eS 0 80 
Stonemasons... : 0 90 
Stonemasons’ Helpers erin nnd Hetiperitig 

mortar).. a OURO EEC RR OO OEE 0 45 
Terrazzo eh: Se tg NET Mg MORIN ae shawnee 0 70 


approximately $11,125. 

Dredging work in Courtenay River, B.C. 
Name of contractor, Northwestern Dredging 
Company, Vancouver, B.C. Date of contract, 
July 22, 1938. Amount of contract, approxi- 
mately $8,066. 

Dredging at Ile Perrot, P.Q. Name of con- 
tractors, Southern Working Ltd., Montreal, 
P.Q. Date of contract, June 21, 1938. 
Amount of contract, approximately $931. 

Dredging in the Ottawa River at Hawkes- 
bury, Ont. Name of contractors, Southern 
Working Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. Date of con- 
tract, June 21, 19388. Amount of contract, 
approximately $4,366. 

Dredging work at Grenville, P.Q. Name of 
contractors, The Southern Working Ltd., 
Montreal, PQ. Date of contract, June 21, 
1938. Amount of contract, approximately 
$3,127.95. 

Dredging work at Port Hope, Ont. 
of contractors Russell Construction Co., 


Name 
Ltd., 


Toronto, Ont. Date of contract, July 12, 
1938. Amount of contract, approximately 
$9,480. 


Dredging work at Wade’s Landing, South 
Bay, Lake Nipissing, Ont. Name of con- 
tractors, Russell Construction Co., Ltd, 
Toronto, Ont. Date of contract, July 5, 1938. 
Amount of contract, approximately $4,619. 

Dredging work at the mouth of the Thames 
River, Ont. Name of contractors, The 
Chatham Dredging and General Contracting 
Co., Ltd. Chatham, Ont. Date of contract, 
July 4, 1938. Amount of contract, approxi- 
mately $22,500. 

Dredging work in the Thames River, at 
and below Chatham, Ont. Name of con- 
tractors, Chatham Dredging and General 
Contracting Co., Ltd., Chatham, Ont. Date 
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of contract, July 18, 1938. Amount of con- Nature of Contract Contractor 
tract, approximately $16,370. Dra Serge ths» vs os sR Tt Brome bint 


Dredging work at Oshawa, Ont. Name of 
contractors, J. P. Porter & Sons, Ltd., Mont- 
real, P.Q. Date of contract, July 15, 1938. 
Amount of contract, approximately $103,950. 

Dredging work at Sorel, PQ. Name of 
contractors, J. P. Porter & Sons, Ltd., Mont- 
real, P.Q. Date of contract, June 21, 1938. 
Amount of contract, approximately $13,300. 

Dredging the turning basin at Digby, NS. 
Name of contractor, The Saint John Dry 
Dock & Shipbuilding Co., Litd., Saint John, 
N.B. Date of contract, July 18, 19388. Amount 
of contract, approximately $33,222. 

Dredging work at Bear River, NS. Name 
of contractors, Saint John Dredging Co., Ltd., 
Saint John, N.B. Date of contract, June 
30, 1938. Amount of contract, approximately 
$19,049. 

Dredging work at Parry Sound, Ont. Name 
of contractors, The Canadian Dredge and 
Dock Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. Date of con- 
tract, July 11, 1938. Amount of contract, 
approximately $11,866.32. 

Dredging work at Byng Inlet, Ont. Name 
of contractors, Consolidated Dredging Lid., 


Toronto, Ont. Date of contract, July 12, 
1938. Amount of contract, approximately 
$53,729. 


Dredging work at Manitou, Ontario. Name 
of contractors, Consolidated Dredging Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont. Date of contract, July 12, 1938. 
Amount of contract, approximately $5,016. 

Dredging work at Port Arthur, Ont. Name 
of contractors, The Canadian Dredging and 
Dock Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. Date of con- 
tract, July 11, 1938. Amount of contract, 
approximately $8,725. 





GROUP “B” CONTRACTS 


Manufacture and Repair of Equipment, Sup- 
plies, Interior Fittings, ete. 
Norr.—Each of the contracts noted under this 
heading contains the “B” Labour Condi- 
tions referred to in the introduction of 

this article. 


DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL DEFENCE 


Contractor 

ee Slingsby Mfg. Co., Ltd., 
Brantford, Ont. 

Slingsby Mfg. Co., Ltd., 
Brantford, Ont. 

.. Mercury Mills, Ltd., 
Hamilton, Ont. 

Earl Clothing Co., 


Nature of Contract 
Blue serge, No. 3.. .. .. 


Blue serge, No. 52.. .. .. «. 
Shirts and drawers... 


Warm greatcoats.. .. .. .. 


Montreal, P.Q. 
Mop, cloths’... ° +2 Tarbox. Bros., Litd.,, 
Toronto, Ont. 
Steel Lockers, Barrack 
room.. . «. Western Steel Products Ltd., 


Vancouver, B.C. 


Hamilton, Ont. 

-. Green Valley Lumber Co., 
Ltd., Eastview, Ont. 

«» Wm. Scully, Ltd., 


Folding tables, 6 ft.. .. 


Sun helmets.. 


Montreal, P.Q. 
Tents and tent flys.. .. .. Woods Mfg. Co., Ltd., 
Ottawa, Ont. 
Mattresses, G.S... .. .. ..Simmons, Ltd., Montreal, 
P.Q 


Drab serge jackets, R.C..Workman Uniform  Co., 
Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. 
and 
. «» Raoul Vennat, Enr’g, 
Montreal, P.Q. 
.. Galt Stove & Furnace Co., 


Preston, Ont. 


Embroidered badges 
Chevronsie: Gs eet tes 


Camp cooking ranges.. 


cooking 
. »-Otaco Ltd. (Tudhope-An- 
derson) Orillia, Ont. 
Steel barrack room lockers. Dennisteel Corp., Ltd., 


Parts for camp 
ranges... .. .. 


London, Ont. 

CADSocdscisuns co Reissue aeetacle WEN OCUILY. ata .. 
Montreal, P.Q. 

Folding chairs.. .. .. .. .. Globe Furniture Co., Ltd., 
Waterloo, Ont. 

Gauges.. .. Dominion Die & Tool Co., 


Reg’d, Montreal, P.Q. 

.. Ottawa Car Mfg. Co., Ltd., 
Ottawa, Ont. 

.. Murawsky Furniture Co., 
Kitchener, Ont. 

.. Royal Crown Soaps, Ltd., 
Vancouver, B.C. 


Ratchet and tongs.. 
Projectile boxes.. 
OAD. spec. we trcaate eres tate ners 


Eyepiece discs for respira- 
tors.. .. Duplete Safety Glass Co., 
Oshawa, Ont. 
.. Workman Uniform Co., 
Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. 
.. Firth Bros., Ltd., 
Hamilton, Ont. 
.. Regent Knitting Mills, Ltd., 
Montreal, P.Q. 
. .. Paris Wincey Mills Co., 
Ltd., Paris, Ont. 


Serge doublets, drab.. 


Blue serge jackets.. 
Jerseys, naval.. .. .. «. 
White flannel.. 


Radio Masts with erecting 
POAT. Les cious beret tetas s ..Canadian Car & Foundry 


Co,. Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. 
. .. Mis-Canada Mfg. Co., Ltd., 


Target frames.. . 
Ottawa, Ont. 


Mechanics’ Wireless 
Benches.. .. Arthur A. Sills, 


Belleville, Ont. 





DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 


Overcoating 
..Horn Bros. 
Lindsay, 


Khaki Frieze 


for Penetentiaries.. Woollen Mills, 


Ont. 





Post Orrick DEPARTMENT 


Metal dating stamps and 
Type, cancellers, etc.. .. Pritchard- Andrews Co., 
Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. 
Rubber stamps, daters, etc. Pritchard-Andrews Co., 
Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. 
.. Pritchard-Andrews Co., 
Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. 
Stamping machine parts.. Machine Works Ltd., 
Montreal, P.Q 
Mail bagging, fittings, etc.. Pritchard-Andrews Co., 
Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. 
Mail bagging, fittings, etc.. Walter H. Wickware, 
Ottawa, Ont. 


Scales and weights.. 
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Nature of Contract Contractor Per hour 
Letter carriers’ uniforms. .. Pollack & Dorfman, Air frame construction and ec, ee 
, Quebec, P.Q. Fitter (A.F.).. 


.. Kaufman Rubber Co., 
Kitchener, Ont. 
.. Miner, Rubber Co., 
Granby, P.Q. 
Yamaska Garments Ltd., 
St. Hyacinthe, P.Q. 
.. Kitchen Overall & Shirt 
Co., Ltd., Brantford, Ont. 
-. Uniform Cap Co., 
Ottawa, Ont. 
.» Workman Uniform Co., 
Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. 
.. Layside Textiles Ltd., 
Perth, Ont. 
--Horn Bros. Woollen Co., 
Ltd., Lindsay, Ont. 
..Jay Wolfe Inc., 


Letter carriers’ uniforms. 


Letter carriers’ uniforms. 


? 


Letter carriers’ uniforms. .. 


? 


Letter carriers’ uniforms. 


Letter carriers’ uniforms. 


Letter carriers’ uniforms. 


Letter carriers’ uniforms. 
Letter carriers’ uniforms. 


Letter carriers’ uniforms. 


Montreal, P.Q. 

Letter carriers’ uniforms. ..Spittal Bros., Ltd., 
London, Ont. 

Letter boxes and locks.. .. Engine Works & Trading 
Inc., Montreal, P.Q. 


.. Pritchard-Andrews Co., 
Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. 
Canadian Repair Shop, 
Montreal, P.Q. 


Letter boxes and locks.. 


Letter boxes and locks.. 


Royat CANADIAN MountTep Po.ice 


Brown serge.. .. Paton Mfg. Co., Ltd., 


Montreal, P.Q. 
Brown serge jackets.. .. .. The Workman Uniform 
Co., Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. 


SPECIAL CONTRACTS 


Overhaul and Reconditioning 
of Autrcraft 


Note.—The labour conditions applicable to 
contracts under the above heading are 
identical with those for building and con- 
struction work, except that one scale of 
minimum wage rates has been approved for 
all works of this nature undertaken in Eastern 
Canada (Ontario, Quebec and the Maritime 
Provinces) and another scale for all such 
works in Western Canada (Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Columbia). 
It is provided in these contracts that working 
hours shall not exceed 48 per week. 


Manufacture, 


DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL DEFENCE 


Construction of five sets of Skis, main, 
complete, and five sets of Skis, tail assemblies, 
complete. Name of contractors, Noorduyn 
Aircraft Ltd., St. Laurent, P.Q. Date of con- 
tract, July 16, 19388. Amount of contract, 
$7,047.00. A fair wages schedule was included 
in the contract as follows:— 


Engine assembly— Per hour 
Fitter (A.E.).. et, ieee $0 60 
Fitters’ helper (A. E. de SP See 0 40 
Machinist... .. . Mikio: 0 65 
Machinist’s Belper 0 40 
Machine operators.. 0 50 
Sandblasters.. .. 0 55 
Ibabounersas 56) ss cece 0 35 


Fitter’s helper CAL F. des 

Machinist... , 4 

Machinist’s hener?: 

Machine operator.. AN ak BOLTS 

Woodworker (joiner)... .. .. .. ..... 

Woodworker’s helper.. .. .. 

Welder.. Leer are ae 

Welder’s helpers 5 

Electrician. . A 

Electrician’s elpeea 

Painter and doper.. AERO MESS Bg. 

Painter and doper’s helpers ths 

Fabric worker—female.. ih Stan var alae 

Fabric worker’s on. ee en en cette hak ee 

Upholsterer. . 

Upholsterer’s Helper 

Sandblaster.. : 

Labourer.. 

Erector. . 

Erector’s helpers! 

Sheet metal worker... SD as 

Sheet metal worker’s Raeees 

Riveters. . sig doy Abele lat 

Riveter’s helper. etl ais ARS sy ae 

Appentices to fitters, doh sniela! fant sheet 
metal workers only—(16 to 21 years of 
age)— 


qooooctroocrocoococoocqcococqcocqcooqocnoqococqochmcw6c lLcO 
RoR ARE DW R EWR POR DED PP DOR HD LH 
oqoooooonnodnoodrodaonocdocooqcoonc & 


ist year.. 0 20 
2nd year.. 025 
rd year.. .. . 0 35 


Nore.—Only one _ helper 
journeyman. 

No more than one apprentice to be employed to 
each five journeymen. 


to be employed to each 


Forty new type Carburettors, suitable for 
Mercury VIII Engines, including installing, 
hangar testing, tuning and preparing for 
storage. Name of contractors, British Aero- 
plane Engines, Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. Date of 
contract, July 21, 1938. Amount of contract, 
$20,479.20. The preceding fair wages schedule 
was included in this contract. 


DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORT 


Erection of living quarters for the radio 
staff at Rivers, Man. Name of contractors, 
Messrs. Macaw & Macdonald, Winnipeg, Man. 
Date of contract, July 5, 1938. Amount of 
contract, $11,200. A fair wages schedule was 


included in the contract as follows :— 
Per hour 

Brick and hollow tile layers.. .. $0 90 
Brick and hollow tile ToC helpers (mixing 


and tempering inet As 0 424 
Carpenters. . ae 0 70 
Cement finishers.. .. .. .. ayes 0 55 
Concrete mixer operators: ae Sek ae 0 45 
Driver, team and wagon.. . 0 65 
Drivers.. 0 35 
Labourers. . 0 35 
Painters and plienes Chass 0 65 
Plumbers and steamfitters.. .. . 0 80 
Roofers—shingle.. . 0 70 
Sheet metal workers.. .. 0 65 
Watchmen.. . 0 30 
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Erection of living quarters for radio staff 
at the Intermediate Aerodrome, Porquis 
Station, Ont. Name of contractor, Mr. Wm. 
G. Theobald, Cochrane, Ont. Date of 
contract, July 4, 1988. Amount of contract, 
$15,340. <A fair wages schedule was included 
in the contract as follows:— 

Per hour 


Brick and hollow tile layers... .. .. .. .. -- $0 90 

Brick and hollow tile hil helpers (mixing 
and tempering mortar).. Re te aoe ctS 

Carpenters. . 

Cement finishers. . 4 

Concrete mixer operaton—gas.. 

Driver.. ° 

Driver, team nd na. 

Labourers. . A 

Painters and Ey Ea Ai: 

Plumbers and steamfitters.. . 

Roofers—shingle.. .. .. ...- 

Sheet metal workers... . 

Watchmen.. 


oo 


weaaseasagzeus 


ooooococoocqc*ceo 
acoewcoeace 





Erection of living quarters for the radio 
staff at Killaloe, Ont. Name of contractors, 
M. Sullivan & Son, Ltd., Arnprior, Ont. Date 
of contract, July 5, 1988. Amount of contract, 
$10,974. A fair wages schedule was included 
in the contract as follows:— 


Brick and hollow tile layers... .. .. .. «2 es 

Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers (mixing 
and tempering mortar). oosihieel ee ete Noten iets 

WarmPenberses issues sient tee | wilt relate ota tetemirere 

Cement finishers. . A Sen a 

Cement and concrete mixer "pperatar: Sail 

Driver, team and wagon.. 

Driver.. 

Labourers.. ae 

Painters and Laaaiend AUT AST la 

Plumbers and‘ steamfitters:| .. 4)... Hayeediet 

Roofers—shingle.. .. .. .. 

Sheet metal workers.. .. .. .. 

Watchman.. . 


agnaco & 


qoeooooeoceccocooooe 
AS oo a 


ete Oe ee  e 
So 





Erection of a single dwelling at Eddy Point, 
N.S. Name of contractor, Mr. Jas. P. Keily, 
Halifax, N.S. Date of contract, July 21, 1988. 
Amount of contract, $5,498. A fair wages 
schedule was included in the contract as 


follows :— 
Per hour 

Labourers... 2. 3") $0 30 
Carpenters. . 0 50 
Painters.. Aye 0 50 
Roofers—shingles—wood.. 0 50 
Plumbers... .. 0 55 
Plumbers’ helpers (all men assigned 40 els 

tradesmen)... su a4 acool [fetes eile ehe MARR UIRS fs 0 35 
IVY eitchinrvea ys. 28.) aid) 0) S05) Gea akaren ear iets Bites 0 25 


Erection of living quarters for radio staff 
at the Intermediate Aerodrome, Earlton Junc- 
tion, Ont. Name of contractors, Hill-Clerk- 
Francis, Ltd., New Liskeard, Ont. Date of 
contract, July 26, 1938. Amount of contract, 


$13,425. A fair wages schedule was included in 


the contract as follows:— 
Per hour 


Brick and hollow tile layers.. .. A $0 80 
Brick and hollow tile i ‘Annet ‘(mixing 


and tempering ps 


sponge 0 40 
Carpenters... .. .. Ei we eitintel Motemleroula toh ate 0 60 
Cement finishers... .. .. LpiadSnise veyplt cease 0 55 
Concrete mixer Ghee eae 0 45 
Driver, team and wagon.. .: .. «. . 0 65 
POCEVEISe ee eee aM ee caine o:asiey “een tee eto 0 35 
Labourers. . : 0 35 
Painters and Piast” vigletcsteth es 0 55 
Plumberstand \steamirtuersse) acces cet als) sa oars 0 65 
Roofers—shingle.. .. .. ; 0 60 
Sheet™metal workers. fs es nae tentser cemcen oe 0 70 
WWiatohinens "cis chic’, 1s lemcoty sl, otic sel ercacats 0 30 





Erection of living quarters for the radio 
staff at Ekapo (Broadview), Sask. Name of 
contractors, P. W. Graham & Sons, Ltd, 
Moose Jaw, Sask. Date of contract, July 21, 
1938. Amount of contract, $11,822. <A fair 
wages schedule was included in the contract 


as follows:— 
Per hour 


Brick and hollow tile layers.. $0 90 


Brick and hollow tile layers’ Meee (mixing 


and tempering mortar).. 0 423 
Carpenters. . Serer 0 70 
Cement finishers..... .. .. A AAS, 0 55 
Concrete mixer phate ele Le wlethecrdcfets \Wyste 0 65 
Drivers, team and wagon.. 0 65 
TI TIVETS 2155 sons) Nene sole oie tered saheteneneRea) eaten retelts cmtate 0 35 
Labourers.. .. . oh fot Re 0 35 
Painters and ea” sat ti eee te. Whamelemoate 0 65 
Plumbers and steamfitters.. .. .. .. .. 0 80 
Roofers—shingle.... Wi vjoryes Me tes OOS. 0 70 
Sheet’ metal! iworkers.'., si domeerao ame camera 0 65 
Watchmen.. .. . 0 30 





Home Improvement Loans 


According to statistics issued by the Depart- 
ment of Finance, the total number of Home 
Improvement Loans reported by the lending 
institutions to June 30, 1938, in cities and towns . 
of Canada with a population of 5,000 and up- 
ward was 32,164, amounting in value to $13,- 
214,005.60. 


In cities of 40,000 and over, 17,766 loans 
were made amounting to $6,984,743.07; in 
cities of 20,000 to 40,000 a total of 3,585 loans 
were made, totalling $1,404,532.02; in com- 
munities of 10,000 to 20,000 population 4,963 
loans were made amounting to $2,293,764.03; 
while in towns of 5,000 to 10,000 a total of 
5,850 loans amounting to $2,530,966.48 were 
made. 





The Department has been notified that 
Mr. R. H. MacKay has recently been appointed 
Deputy Minister of Labour for the Province 
of Nova Scotia, replacing Mr. E. B. Paul who 
has resigned. 
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RECENT INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS AND SCHEDULES OF WAGES 


Das fo ape agreements and schedules of 
wages and working conditions received in 
the Department are outlined in the Lasour 
Gazette from month to month. It is not 
always possible because of limitation of space 
_to include all agreements received each month. 
The agreements are in most cases signed by 
representatives of the employers and workers, 
but schedules of rates of wages, hours of labour 
and other conditions of employment drawn 
up and verbally agreed to by representatives 
of employers and workers are also included. 
Verbally accepted agreements are so indicated. 


Manufacturing: Textiles and Clothing 


Toronto, ONTARIO—MERCHANT TAILORS’ 
ASSOCIATION OF ToRONTO AND THE JOURNEY- 
MEN TarLors’ Union oF America, Locan 
132, 


The agreement came into effect May 1, 1937, 
and was amended May 1, 1938. It is to 
continue in effect to May 1, 1939. 


Only union members to be employed, if 
available. 


Hours: 44 per week. 


Overtime: time and one-half; work on holi- 
days, double time. 


Wages: a schedule of piece work wage rates 
forms part of the agreement. 


Employers who give out work to contractors 
to register same with the union and no work to 
be given to other than registered contractors, 
and there shall be no sub-contracting. The 
contractor to provide a sanitary workshop and 
employ union help only. Except for work so 
given out to registered contractors, all work to 
be done on the employer’s premises where a 
sanitary workshop must be furnished. 


Work to be divided as equally as possible in 
slack seasons. 


Provision is made for arbitration of any 
disputes or grievances. 


Winnipec, ManiropA—CertaIn MANuvurFAC- 
TURERS OF OVERALLS, SHIRTS, PANTS, Sport 
APPAREL, Etc. AND THE UNITED GARMENT 
Workers oF America (Locan 35). 


Agreement to be in effect from January l, 
1938, to December 31, 1938. 

Only union members to be employed and no 
discrimination to be shown employees on 
account of union activity 

Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44-hour 
week. 

Overtime: time and one-quarter; 
legal holidays, time and one-half. 


Wages are according to a piece work schedule 
which is reported to be a 5 per cent increase 
over the rates in effect previously. 


No temporary help may be employed unless 
there is a full week’s work for the permanent 
employees. All temporary help to be paid the 
piece worker’s average wage plus 10 per cent. 

During the slack seasons, work to be divided 
as equally as possible. 

Provision is made for arbitration of disputes. 


62327—6 


work on 


Vancouver, B.C.—Crrtain' Lapries’ CLoak 
AND Suit MANUFACTURERS AND THE INTER- 
NATIONAL Lapigs’ GARMENT WORKERS 
Union (Locat 602). 


Agreement to be in effect from June 25, 1937, 
to June 25, 1939, 

Only union members to be employed. In each 
shop, a shop chairman to be elected who will 
negotiate with the employer for the adjustment 
of disputes or grievances. 

Overtime not permitted until all union mem- 
bers are employed, and then limited to one hour 
per day for four days a week and must be paid 
at time and one-half. 

Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44-hour 
week, 

Wages: minimum wage for cutters, $35 per 
week, lining cutters $18 per week. Increases 
in wages of from 10 to 15 per cent were 
provided for all week workers covered by the 
agreement. Piece work wage rate for certain 
operations are also included in the agreement 
and other piece work prices are to be settled 
between the employer and the union. 

No new apprentices to be engaged until all 
unemployed union members are employed, and 
then only with the consent of the union. 

During slack season, work to be divided as 
equally as possible. 


Manufacturing: Pulp and Paper 


SHEET Harsour, N.'S—A Certarn Pute Manv- 
FACTURING COMPANY AND THE INTER- 
NATIONAL PuLp, SULPHITE AND Paper Miu 
Workers (Locar 301). 


Agreement to be in effect from September Il, 
1937, to May 1, 1938, and thereafter from year 
to year, subject to notice. The agreement was 
renewed from May 1, 1938, to April 30, 1939, 
and thereafter from year to year subject to 
notice, with minor changes. 

Any employee who is now a member or who 
later becomes a member must maintain his 
union membership and when hiring new 
employees union members to be given prefer- 
ence; any others employed to become union 
members. 

Hours: 
workers and maintenance workers, 
tional hours may be worked in 
emergency. 

Overtime: “Overtime at the rate of time and 
one-half the established rate will be paid for all 
work performed on Sunday and holidays, 
provided however, that no overtime shall be 
paid: (1) to tour workers substituting for one 
another beyond their regular eight-hour shift 
nor in case of unnecessary absences; (2) to day 
workers or maintenance workers unless and 
until they have worked ten hours, in any_one 
day, excepting Sundays and holidays.”  Holi- 
days are: Good Friday, Dominion Day, Labour 
Dav and Christmas Day. 

Wages per hour: grindermen 45 cents; wet 
machinemen 41, 45 and 48 cents; balermen 45 
cents: pulp storage 34, 35 and 37 cents; wood 
pickers 37 cents; bale weighers 37 cents; 
grinder foreman 45 and 52 cents; oilers and 
cleaners 49 and 52 cents; electricians 67, 69 and 
84 cents; carpenters 47 and 62 cents; mechanics 
37, 50 and 56 cents; barkermen 37 cents; boom 
men 37 cents; slashermen 34 cents; wood fore- 


8 per day for tour workers, day 
but addi- 
cases of 
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man 44 cents; storekeeper 40 cents; truck 
drivers 40 cents. The classification of switch- 
board operators at 50 cents was added in the 
May 1, 1938, amendment as well as_ the 
provision that truck drivers’ licences be paid 
by the company on renewal January 1, 19389. 

Disputes to be taken up by the adjustment 
committee of the union with the company and 
later, if necessary, by the international president 
of the union with the company president. If 
they cannot agree, the matter will be referred 
to an arbitration board. If the representative 
of the company and the representative of the 
union cannot agree on an impartial chairman, 
the premier or acting premier of the province 
of Nova Scotia will be asked to appoint one. 
The decision of the arbitration board to be 
final and binding. 


Orrawa, OntarIo—A CrrtTaIn Paper MANv- 
FACTURING COMPANY AND THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF PapeR MAKERS 
(Loca, 34) AND THE INTERNATIONAL 
BroTHERHOOD OF Pup, SULPHITE AND 
Paper Mitt Workers (Loca 73) AND THE 
INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MACHINISTS 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1938, 
to May 1, 1939, and thereafter from year to 
year, subject to notice. 


_ The Company recognizes the unions as bargain- 
ing agencies for their membership. Every 
employee, as a condition of employment, is to 
maintain his union membership and any new 
employees must join one of these unions. Al! 
other considerations being equal, preference in 
choosing new employees is to be given to union 
members. 


Hours: for other than tour workers, 84 hours 
from Monday to Friday and 62 hours on 
Saturday, a 48-hour week. 


Overtime: for other than tour workers, time 
and one-half. 

Wages per hour: wood yard and conveyor 
workers, 40 to 50 cents; pulp handling—tractor 
operators 453 and 47% cents, labourers 40 
cents; riggers—labourers 43 cents; clean-up 
crew—labourers 40 cents; locomotive—engineer 
57% cents, brakemen and track foreman 45} 
cents, labourers 40 cents; wood room—foreman 
54 cents, knife grinder and chippermen 46 cents, 
chip loft 423 cents, others 41 cents; sulphite 
mill—millwright 67% cents, millwright helper 
473 cents, cooks 74 cents, acid maker and wet 
room stock runner 594 cents; oiler and blow 
pits, etc. 56 cents, others 41 to 44 cents: ground- 
wood mills—foreman 65 cents, repairman 48} 
cents, grinder men 47 cents, others 40 to 43 
cents; paper mill beater room—beater engineers 
83 cents, coreman and size man 494 cents, 
beater men, mixer men and sgaveall men 45 
sents, cleaner 434 cents, others 40 cents: paper 
mill machineroom—tour foreman $1.34 and 
$1.40, machine tenders $1.03 to $1.15, back 
tenders 87 to 99 cents, winder men 76 to 80 
cents, fourth hands 56 to 60 cents, fifth hands 
55 to 59 cents, oilers 44 and 47 cents, base- 
ment oiler 413 and 434 cents; paper mill 
finishing room—shipping scale 564 cents, scale 
man 51 cents, finishers and truckers 444 
cents, cleaner and sample boy 40 cents; paper 
mill cutter room—rewinder man 70 cents, 
rewinder helper 473 cents, cutter man 58} cents, 
finishers, loaders and sheet lifter 444 cents. 
sheet girls and sheet boys 303 cents: board mill 
beater room—colour man 55 cents, beater man 
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42 cents, others 40 and 424 cents; board mill 
machine room—machine tender 90 cents, back 
tender 76 cents, third hand 66 cents, fourth 
hand 50 cents, fifth hand 47 cents, clothing man 
534 cents, others 40 to 47 cents; board mill 
finishing room—car checker 454 cents, finishers 
42 cents, others 41 cents; mechanical department 
—machinists 67 to 80 cents, roll grinder and 
fitter 72 cents, helpers 453 to 564 cents, welder 
68 cents, welder helper 4534 cents; paper mill 
millwrights—564 to 61 cents, helpers 453 cents; 
blacksmiths 56% cents and 61 cents, helpers 454 
and 464 cents; pipefitters—564 to 61 cents, 
helpers 453 cents, pipe machine 59 cents; board 
mill millwrights—millwrights 564 to 61 cents, 
helpers 453 cents; painters—454 and 473 cents; 
steam department—turbine operator 64 cents, 
firemen 48 to 55 cents, turbine helpers 43 cents, 
bricklayer 684 cents, steamfitter 61 cents, engine 
fitter 61 cents, engine helper 434 cents. labourers 
40 cents; electrical department—electrician 634 
and 66 cents, helpers 454 cents, operators 55 
cents, motor tenders 47 cents; contro] depart- 
ment—groundwood testers 42 cents, paper testers 
44 cents; watchmen $3.20 and $3.50 per day; 
stores—truck drivers 42 to 474 cents, store 
man’s helper 40 cents. 

Meetings to be held monthly if possible 
between representatives of the company and 
the union to discuss matters of mutual interest. 
Disputes and grievances which cannot be settled 
by the local union with the management, will be 
taken up by the international president of the 
union or his representative with the company, 
and if this fails, the matter will be referred to 
a joint arbitration board whose decision will be 
final and binding. 


Orrawa, OnTarIO.—A CrrTaIn MANUFACTURER 
or Paper Bacs, Etc. AND THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF PuLP, SULPHITE 
AND Paper Mriit Worxers (Loca 245). 


Agreement to be in effect from November 20. 
1937, to April 30, 1938, and thereafter from 
year to year subject to notice. 

Preference in employment to be given to 
union members. Permanent employees are 
expected to maintain membership in the union. 

Wages per hour: printing department—com- 
posing room 38 and 494 cents, pressmen 31, 36, 
50 and 55 cents. feeder 31 cents, rewinder 28 
and 30 cents; finishing department—bundlers 
31 to 44 cents, pressmen 23 to 26 cents, label 
boys 23 cents, general works 23 and 30 cents; 
machine shop—machinists 59 to 69 cents, mach- 
inists’ helper 34 and 36 cents; cardboard box 
department—press feeder 26 cents, make ready 
44 cents; shipping department—truckers 35 and 
37 cents, shipper 34 cents, rewinder 37 and 424 
cents, general labour 26 to 364 cents. waxed 
operator 23 and 34 cents, roll wrappers 26 cents, 
sheet cutter 23 cents, press cutter 26 and 37 
cents, embossing machine 23 cents; specialty 
department—operators 31 to 55 cents, machine 
tender 25 to 31 cents; wax machines depart- 
ment—operator 53 cents. helper 34 cents; cups 
department—operating 30 to 38 cents, machine 
tender 23 and 32 cents. 

A mutual interest board to be formed to 
discuss matters of employees’ welfare, safety, 
ete. 

Disputes which cannot be settled by the 
management and the local union, will be 
referred to the vice-president of the company 
and the international president of the union, 
and then if necessary to a joint arbitration 
board whose decision will be final and binding. 
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Construction: Buildings and Structures 

CANADIAN AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER ASSOCIATION 
AND THE UNITED ASSOCIATION OF PLUMBERS, 
STEAMFITTERS AND SPRINKLER’ FITTERS 
(CANADIAN AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER FITTERS 
Union, No. 379). 


This agreement covers the installation of 
automatic sprinkler systems or systems used 
for fire extinguishing purposes, throughout 
Canada. 


The agreement came into effect May 1, 1932, 
and was summarized in the LABOUR GAZETTE, 
May, 1932, page 611. It continues from year to 
year subject to notice. In 1933, the wage rate 
for journeymen sprinkler fitters was reduced 
from 85 to 75 cents per hour, but in October, 
1937, the 85 cent rate was restored and the 
agreement continues from year to year, sub- 
ject to notice of change by either party. 


CERTAIN ELEVATOR MANUFACTURERS AND THE 
INTERNATIONAL UNION OF ELEVATOR CON- 
structors (Locats Nos. 101 AT QUEBEC, 
89 AT MONTREAL, 96 aT OTTAWA, 50 AT 
Toronto, 90 aT HAMILTON, 102 at WINNI- 
PEG AND 82 AT VANCOUVER). 


This agreement, ‘which came into effect 
October 1, 1934, to remain in effect to Septem- 
ber 30, 1939, with addenda in 1934 and October, 
1936, which provide for a 10 per cent reduc- 
tion in wage rates for mechanics engaged on 
contract elevator maintenance and _ partial 
maintenance work. 


Hours are 44 per week except in any city 
where five of the seven principal building 
trades work a five day week when elevator 
constructors will also work only a five day 
week, though service or emergency work may 
still be done at regular rates on Saturday 
morning. 


(Overtime: double time for all overtime 
including Saturday afternoons, Sundays and 
legal holidays. 


Wages are computed by the average wage 
rate of the five highest of seven named build- 
ing trades. The local unions who have re- 
ported their wage rates at June 1, 1938 are: 
local 101 of Quebec City reports elevator con- 
structors at Quebec and Saint John, N.B. 75 
cents, elevator constructors at Halifax 85 
cents, mechanics on repair and service work 
at Quebec, Saint John and Halifax 673 cents, 
mechanie’s helper on construction work 53 cents 
at Quebec and Saint John, 60 cents at Halifax, 
mechanic’s helper on service work at Quebec, 
Saint John and Halifax 49 cents; local 96 of 
Ottawa reports 85 cents for mechanics on con- 
struction work, 763 cents on repair and ser- 
vice work and 594 and 53 cents respectively 
for mechanics’ helpers; local 50 of Toronto re- 
ports a rate of 98 cents for mechanics and 68 
cents for helpers; local 90 of Hamilton reports 
85 cents for mechanics and 60 cents for helpers 


at Hamilton, Kitchener, London and St. 
Catharines. 
HALiFAx, N.S.—CoNSTRUCTIVE MECHANICAL 


TRADES EXCHANGE, INC. AND THE UNITED 
BROTHERHOOD OF CARPENTERS AND JOINERS, 
No. 83. 


The terms of this agreement which came into 
effect the day it was made effective under the 
Industrial Standards Act (July 30, 1938) are 
summarized on page 947 of this issue. 
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Hauirax, N.S.—CoNnstrvucTIVvE MECHANICAL 
TRADES EXCHANGE AND THE UNITED ASSO- 
CIATION OF PLUMBERS AND STEAMFITTERS, 
LocaL No. 56. 


Agreement to be in effect from June 1, 1938 
to April 30, 1939 and thereafter from year to 
year, subject to notice. 

The terms of this agreement relating to hours, 
overtime and wages are the same as made 
binding under the Industrial Standards Act and 
summarized on page 947 of this issue. 


Apprentices to serve five years. Not more 
than one apprentice to each three journeymen 
employed. 

A joint conference board to be formed which 
shall meet when necessary to deal with matters 
submitted for their consideration. Any dis- 
pute which cannot be settled by this board 
will be referred to the general office of the 
international association and no strike or lock- 


out to occur until the general office has 
rendered a decision. 
KINGSTON, ONTARIO—CERTAIN CONTRACTORS 


AND THE UNITED BROTHERHOOD OF CAR- 
PENTERS AND JOINERS, LOCAL 249. 
Agreement. to be in effect from May 2, 1938 
to April 30, 1939. 


Only union members to be employed. 

Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44 hour 
week. 

Overtime: time and one-half to midnight; 
double time thereafter; work on Sundays and 
six specified holidays, double time. 

Wages for journeymen carpenters: 80 cents 
per hour. 

Wages and conditions for apprentices to be 
se pep ulated by the Ontario Apprenticeship 

oard. 


ToRONTO, ONTARIO.—THE CONTRACTING PLASTER- 
ERS’ SECTION OF THE BuILpERS’ ExcHANGE 


BNP THE LATHERS’ INTERNATIONAL UNION, 
0. 97. 


Agreement to be in effect from March 31, 
1938 to March 1, 1939, and thereafter from year 
to year, subject to notice. 


Only union members to be employed and the 
union agrees to give preference to the con- 
tractors parties to the agreement when supply- 
ing men and also agree that no union member 
will work for less than the wage rate of the 
agreement. 

Hours: 8 per day from Monday to Friday, a 
40 hour week. No union member to work over 
40 hours in any one week, including overtime. 
Employees required to set hangers in connection 
with the pouring of concrete on Saturdays may 
do so and will be paid straight time for the 
morning and time and one half for Saturday 
afternoon and evening. When necessary to have 
two or three shifts daily, those working on the 
second and third shift to be paid time and one 
seventh. 

Overtime: time and one-half, work on Satur- 
days, Sundays and eight specified holidays, 
double time. 

Minimum wage rate: 75 cents per hour for 
all nail on lathng on wood furring, 90 cents 
for all other lathing, such as metal furring, 
tie-on simplex, tri-seal, etc. Foremen must 
be union members and be paid $1 per day over 
the regular rate. 

For work outside the “metropolitan area of 
the city of Toronto,’ transportation to be 
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paid by the employer and travelling time not 
exceeding 8 hours per day. 

A joint arbitration committee to be formed 
who shall meet on request and whose decision 
will be binding on both parties. 


TORONTO, ONTARIO.—CONTRACTING PLASTERERS 
SECTION OF THE BUILDERS EXCHANGE AND 
THE Hop CARRIERS, BUILDING AND COMMON 
Lasourers’ UNION, No. 781 (PLASTERERS’ 
LABOURERS). 


Agreement to be in effect from March l, 
1938, to March 1, 1939, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to notice. 

Only union members to be employed, if 
available. Employers will accept orders for 
union dues when signed by the members 
affected. 

Hours: when necessary to work two or more 
shifts daily, such shifts to be not more than 8 
hours between 1 a.m. Monday and 8 am. 
Saturday, and for the second or third shifts 
time and one-seventh to be paid. 

Overtime: time and one-half, but overtime 
only to be paid while attending plasterers who 
are on overtime. 

Minimum wage rate for plasterers’ labourers: 
60 cents per hour and no union members will 
work for less. 

A joint arbitration committee to be formed 
for the settlement of any disputes. 


TORONTO, ONTARIO. CERTAIN FIRMS AND THE 
INTERNATIONAL Hop CARRIERS, BUILDING 
AND ComMMON LABOURERS’ UNION, LOCAL 
756 (WRECKERS). 


Agreement to be in effect from March 1, 1938, 
to March 1, 1939. Any proposed changes must 
be submitted 30 days before expiration date. 

Only union members to be employed for all 
general work in connection with the wrecking 
business. 

Hours: 8 per day, Saturday 6 hours. When- 
ever there is any need of special work, 9 hours 
may be worked at the regular rate. 

Overtime: all work over 9 hours in any day, 
to be paid at time and one-half. 

Each firm agrees that a shop steward be 
selected at a shop meeting of their employees 
and any complaints which the firm may have 
as to the carrying out of the agreement or as 
to any individual worker will be taken up by 
the shop steward with the workers concerned 
or with a union representative, if necessary. 


ToroNTO, ONTARIO—TORONTO AND DISTRICT 
SocleTy OF DOMESTIC AND SANITARY 
ENGINEERS AND THE UNITED ASSOCIATION 


OF PLUMBERS AND STEAMFITTERS, Loca 
No. 46. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 26, 1938, 
to March 1, 1939, and thereafter from year to 
year subject to notice. 


This agreement is similar to the one previously 
in effect and summarized in the LABOUR GAZETTE, 
September, 1936, page 830 and August, 1935, 
page 776, with these exceptions: 

All overtime work of an emergency repair 
nature where life may be endangered or 
property damaged, to be done at regular wage 
rates up to two hours, and if the work takes 
less than one hour and it is necessary to call the 
worker from his home, he will be paid travelling 
time to and from his home. 

Minimum wage rate: for journeymen plumb- 
ers and steamfitters: 90 cents per hour to June 
Il, 1938 ‘which is the same as the previous 
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agreement) and $1 per hour thereafter; for 
junior mechanics 65 cents per hour (an increase 
of 5 cents). 


Toronto, ONTARIO.—CuT STONE CONTRACTORS’ 
SECTION OF THE BUILDERS’ EXCHANGE AND 
CONSTRUCTION ASSOCIATION AND THE 
Toronto LocaAL UNION oF THE JOURNEY- 
MEN STONE CUTTERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1938, 
to April 30, 1939, and thereafter from year to 
year, subject to notice. 

This agreement is similar to the one previously 
in effect and summarized in the LABOUR GAZETTE, 
July, 1932, page 819, July, 1933, page 733, and 
September, 1936, page 830, with this exception: 

The wage rate for journeymen stonecutters 
is increased from 87% to 95 cents per hour. 


WINNIPEG, MANITOBA.—GENERAL CONTRACTORS’ 
SECTION OF THE WINNIPEG BUILDERS’ 
EXCHANGE AND THE BRICKLAYERS’ AND 
Masons’ INTERNATIONAL UNION, No. 1 oF 
MANITOBA. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1938, 
to April 30, 1939. 

This agreement is similar to the one previously 
in effect and summarized in the LABOUR GAZETTE, 
September, 1937, page 1032, with these excep- 
tions: 

Wages for bricklayers and masons: $1.10 per 
hour (an increase of 5 cents per hour). 

Men hired in Winnipeg and sent to jobs out 
of town to have their transportation paid to 
and from the job and 15 cents per hour extra 
over the prevailing rate for bricklayers and 
masons in the locality where the work is being 
done, to cover cost of board, lodging and other 
expenses. 


REGINA, SASK.—REGINA BUILDERS’ EXCHANGE 
AND THE BRICKLAYERS’,, MASONS’ AND 
PLASTERERS’ INTERNATIONAL UNION, LOCAL 
No. 1, SASKATCHEWAN (BRICKLAYERS AND 
Masons). 


Agreement to be in effect from March 1, 1938, 
to March 1, 1939. 

This agreement is the same as the one prev- 
iously in effect and summarized in the LABOUR 
GAZETTE, November, 1937, page 1270, and July, 
1935, page 693. 

Wages per hour for journeymen bricklayers 
and stone-masons continue at $1.10 per hour, 
with a 44-hour week. 


VANCOUVER, B.C—CERTAIN SANITARY AND HEAT- 
ING ENGINEERS AND THE UNITED ASSOCIA- 
TION OF PLUMBERS AND STEAMFITTYERS, LOCAL 
No. 170. 


Agreement to be in effect from July, 1988, 
to January 31, 1940, and thereafter from year 


to year, subject to notice. ‘ 
Only union members to be employed, if 
available. 


Hours: 8 per day from Monday to Friday 
inclusive, a 40-hour week, but for emergency 
work, forced construction jobs or jobbing work, 
work may be done on Saturday mornings at 
recular rates. 

Overtime: time and one-half for overtime, 
including work on Saturdays (except as provided 
above for Saturday morning); work on Sundays 
and seven specified holidays, double time. 
In case it is necessary to work more than one 
8-hour shift per day on any job, 8 hours’ pay 
for 7 hours’ work. 

Minimum wage rates: journeymen plumbers 
and steamfitters, $1 per hour, helpers 50 cents; 
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junior plumbers and steamfitters who do not 
come under the Apprenticeship Act to be paid 
$6 per day, with increase of 50 cents per day 
each six months. 

For work out of town, journeymen to have 
their board and transportation paid by the 
epee and travelling time up to 8 hours per 

ay. 

Apprentices to be employed in accordance with 
the provincial Apprenticeship Act, one appren- 
tice allowed each shop employing one journey- 
man plumber and one additional apprentice for 
each additional five journeymen. 

A joint conference board to be formed for 
the settlement of disputes. If this board cannot 
settle a dispute, no action to be taken until the 
matter has been referred to the international] 
head office of the union for a decision. 


Collective Labour Agreements Act, 
Quebec 


The following agreements and amendments 
to agreements have recently been made 
obligatory by Orders in Council and are 
summarized in the next article:— 

Men’s and Boys’ Hat and Cap Industry, 
Montreal (amendment). 

Building Trades, Three Rivers. 

Building Trades, Montreal. 

Barbers and Hairdressers, Montreal (amend- 
ment). 


Industrial Standards Acts 


The following schedules have recently been 
made binding by Orders in Council and are 
noted in the article on page 947 of this issue :— 


Nova Scoria 


Carpenters, Halifax and Dartmouth. 
Plasterers, Halifax and Dartmouth. 
Plumbers, Halifax and Dartmouth. 


ONTARIO 
Loggers, Timmins. 
Barbers, Toronto. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


Carpenters, Regina. 
Hairdressers, etc., Regina. 


ALBERTA 
Welding Industry, Calgary. 
Lathers, Calgary. 
Plumbers, Calgary. 
Structural Steel Workers, Edmonton. 
Taxi and Bus Drivers, Banff. 


COLLECTIVE LABOUR AGREEMENTS ACT, QUEBEC 


Recent Proceedings under the Act 


HE Collective Labour Agreements Act 

which was assented to March 18, 1938, 
amends the Act respecting Workmen’s Wages, 
1937, by changing the title of the Act and by 
certain other changes which are summarized 
in the May issue of the Lasour GaAzuHrrTs, 
page 503. Agreements and regulations under 
the Act respecting Workmen’s Wages and 
under the original Act, “The Collective 
Labour Agreements Extension Act, 1934,” 
continue in effect for the period for which they 
were made or have been renewed or amended. 
Under the Collective Labour Agreements Act, 
any party to a collective agreement made 
between the representatives of an association 
of employees and the representatives of an 
association of employers or one or more 
employers may apply to the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council through the provincial 
Minister of Labour to have those terms of 
such agreements which govern wages, hours of 
labour, apprenticeship, classification of opera- 
tions, determination of classes of employers 
and employees and all such provisions as the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council may deem in 
conformity with the spirit of the Act, made 
obligatory on all employers and employees in 
the trade, industry, commerce or occupation 
within the district determined in the agree- 


ment. Notice of such application is publisheu, 
and thirty days is then allowed for filing of 
objections and the Minister may hold an 
inquiry. After this period, if the Minister 
considers that the terms of the agreement 
“have acquired a preponderant significance 
and importance ” and that it is advisable, with 
due regard to economic conditions, an Order 
in Council may be passed granting the 
application, and making the provisions of the 
agreement obligatory from the date of publica- 
tion of the Order in Council in the Quebec 
Official Gazette or its provisions may be made 
retroactive for a period not exceeding four 
months. The Order in Council may be 
amended or revoked at any time by the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council and_ such 
amendment or revocation must be published 
in the Quebec Official Gazette. Unless other- 
wise stipulated, these agreements do not apply 
to provincial government departments or 
services or to work done by a third party for 
the provincial government under a contract 
providing for a scale of minimum wages. A 
joint committee must be formed by the parties 
to an agreement made obligatory under this 
Act and the Minister may add to such 
committee representatives nominated by 
employers and employees not parties to the 
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agreement. The committee is to make its 
own by-laws and when these are approved by 
Order in Council and published in the Quebec 
Official Gazette, the committee is constituted 
a corporation. A joint committee may require 
certificates of competency from workers within 
the scope of the agreement in towns of 5,000 
or more, and such by-law must be approved by 
Order in Council and published in the Quebec 
Official Gazette. Proceedings under the Collec- 
tive Labour Agreements Extension Act were 
summarized in the Lasour GAZETTE from June, 
1934, to July, 1937. Proceedings under the 
Workmen’s Wages Act were noted in the 
issues from July, 1937, to April, 1938. Proceed- 
ings under the Collective Labour Agreements 
Act are noted in the issues beginning May, 
1938. | 

Recent proceedings under the Act include: 
the extension by Orders in Council of agree- 
ments affecting building trades at Three 
Rivers and Montreal; the amendment by 
Orders in Council of agreements affecting the 
men’s and boys’ hat and cap industry at 
Montreal, barbers and hairdressers at Mont- 
real; the cancellation by Order in Council 
of the agreement affecting the building indus- 
try of Victoriaville. Requests for the exten- 
sion of new agreements affecting the bakery, 
retail trade and hotel industries at Magog 
and the jewellery industry in the Quebec dis- 
trict were published in the Quebec Official 
Gazette, July 16, embroidery workers at Mont- 
real in the issue of July 23 and bakers at 
Granby in the issue of July 30. In addition, 
Orders in Council were published in the July 
9 issue of the Quebec Official Gazette approv- 
ing the constitution and by-laws of certain joint 
committees, and in the July 30 issue requiring 
competency certificates in the shoe repairing 
trade in Montreal. 


Manufacturing: Textiles, Clothing, Ete. 


Men’s Hat anp Cap Workers, MONTREAL 
AND District AND Hutyt—An Order in Coun- 
cil approved July 2 and published in the 
Quebec Official Gazette, July 9, amends a 
previous Order in Council (Lasour GAZETTE, 
January, 1938, page 102). 


The industrial jurisdiction as set forth in 
this amendment covers all manufacturers pro- 
ducing as a main industry or as an addition 
to their main industry all manner of men’s 
and boys’ hats, caps and headwear for children 
of either sex. 


The territorial jurisdiction is defined as the 
Island of Montreal and territory within fifty 
miles of its limits as well as the city of Hull. 

The amendment also gives definitions of 
certain trades. 


Construction: Buildings and Structures 


BuiLpIng Trabes, THREE Rivers—An Order 
in Council approved July 2, and published in 
the Quebec Official Gazette, July 9, makes 
obligatory the terms of an agreement between 
certain contractors and L’Union Nationale 
Catholique des Charpentiers-menuisiers, Inc. 
des Trois (Riviéres, (the National Catholic 
Union of Carpenters and Joiners, Incorporated 
of Three Rivers), L’Union Nationale Catho- 
lique des Journaliers, Inc. (The National 
Catholic Union of Labourers, Inc.), L’Union 
National Catholique des Electriciens, Inc. 
des Trois Riviéres (the National Catholic 
Union of Electricians, Inc. of Three Rivers), 
L’Union Nationale Catholique des Mecani- 
ciens de Machines Fixés Inc. des Trois 
Riviéres (the National Catholic Union of 
Stationary Engineers, Inc. of Three Rivers), 
L’Union Nationale Catholi§ue des Peintres 
Inc., des Trois Riviéres, (the National Catho- 
lic Union of Painters, Inc. of Three Rivers) 
and L’Union National Catholique des Bri- 
queteurs, Platriers et Macons, Inc. des Trois 
Riviéres (the National Catholic Union of 
Bricklayers, Plasterers and Masons, Inc. of 
Three Rivers). 

The Order in Council is to be in effect from 
July 9, 1938, to July 8, 1939 and will auto- 
matically renew itself unless all the parties 
thereto wish to repeal or modify it. This Order 
in Council replaces those previously in effect 
and summarized in the Lasour GAZETTE, 
January, 1935, page 26 and May, 1935, page 421. 
The territorial jurisdiction consists of the 
city of Three Rivers. (The previous order 
in Council had included in addition, several 
neighbouring counties). 

The industrial jurisdiction of the present 
Order in Council comprises all building, re- 
pairing, maintenance, demolishing works and 
transportation of immoveables and _ buildings 
and works pertaining to roads, bridges, dams, 
streets, wharfs, sidewalks, earth, supporting 
walls, sewers, viaducts, tunnels, wells, boats, 
canals, locks, parks, playgrounds, aqueducts, 
gas, electric or telephone lines, fences and 
every other work having any connection with 
these. Repair works the cost of which is $2,000 
or less are exempt. The pulp and paper industry 
is also exempt. 

Hours: 8 per day. 

Overtime: time and one-half after 8 hours 
per day. No work on Sundays, Catholic holi- 
days, Good Friday, St. John Baptist’s Day 
and Labour Day except when permission is 
granted by the Labour Inspection Service for 
which days, double time will be paid. 


MINIMUM HourLy WaGE RATES 


Wage 
per hour 

Bricklayers.. . $0 70 
Masons.. . 0 70 
Plasterersin) SR 0 70 
Carpenters-Joiners.. . 0 55 
Painters.. .. REAM on | cts nish te:> 2 Glee eae er pee te 0 50 
Painters, spraying machines.. .. .. .. ... 0 60 
Labourers (non-qualified workers).. .. .. 0 40 
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Wage 
per hour 
Electricians. . aa 0 50 
Stationary enginemen.. 0 50 
Enginemen—mixers.. .. .. 0 45 
Enginemen—compressors. . 0 45 
Enginemen—hoists. . 0 55 
VET ere hi eicicabs a mcete yas 0 60 
Machinists.. .. 0 60 
Blacksmiths. . Rae eter eye cena aie ele 0 60 
Marble, terazzo, celanite, tile and mosaic 
SCGLETS Hy atiod sf ¥G 5 le ehh 0 60 
Lathers—metal.. .. .. .. 4... 0 45 
Lathers—wood.. .. .. .. ... 0 50 
ieathers—-woodea se tenho. tk en ee te 3 00* 
Joint pointers, cement finishers.. .. .. .. .. 0 50 
Plaster? DOUreUsss it wsweucts weil: 0 40 
Mortar mixers.. 0 40 
HOdPCArrieTs sau. at os Use l ee kc s 0 40 
Celanite mixers.. . 0 40 
TORU ers aie. ik rars rims | ite 0 40 
ERIS SOLS Bavuins c\warouniwes hace, aah 0 45 
Whitewashers. . 0 40 
Paper hangers. . 0 50 
ruck driviersar . dubs a renee! We 0 40 
Carters (two-horse vehicle).. . 0 60 
Carters (one-horse vehicle).. 0 50 
Horse drivers... .. . 0 35 
Sprinkler fitters.. .. are 0 85 
Structuraly iron. erectors. 4.5.,000i. 62.0: 0 75 


*Per thousand. 


(These are increases of 5 cents or more per hour for 
some trades, and no change for other trades.) 


Permanent employees engaged in the main- 
tenance of churches, colleges, hospitals, etc. 
may be paid 20 per cent less than the above 
rates. 

No employer shall have the right to employ 
more than: one apprentice per five journey- 
men bricklayers, masons, or plasterers, one 
apprentice for each journeyman electrician, 
nor more than one apprentice per three journey- 
men of the other trades covered by the agree- 
ment. 

The term of apprenticeship for electricians 
is four years at rates ranging from 15 cents 
per hour in the first year to 35 cents per hour 
in the fourth year. In the other trades covered 
by the Order in Council the term of appren- 
ticeship is three years, with wage rates rang- 
ing from 15 cents to 40 cents in the case of 
bricklayers, masons or plasterers and from 15 
cents to 35 cents in other trades. 


Bumpine Trapes, MontTreaL AND DISTRICT. 
—An Order in Council approved July 2, and 
published in the Quebec Official Gazette, July 
9, and a correction published in the issue of 
July 30, makes obligatory the terms of an 
agreement between the Builders Exchange, 
Incorporated, and Le Conseil des Syndicats 
des Métiers de la Construction de Montréal 
(the Building Trades Council of Montreal) 
and the Building and Construction Trades 
Council of Montreal and Vicinity. 

This Order in Council replaces previous 
Orders (LABoUR GAZETTE, June, 1937, page 693 
with amendments in September, page 1034 and 
December, page 1387) but does not cover as 
wide a territory as the previous agreement 
which covered the whole of the Island of 
Montreal and fourteen neighbouring counties. 


The Order in Council is to be in effect from 
May 1, 1938, to March 31, 1939 and _ shall 


continue in force after that date for another 
period of thirty days, pending the adoption 
of an Order in Council that will replace the 
present one. 

The territorial jurisdiction igs divided into 
two zones: zone JI, the cities of Montreal, 
Verdun, Westmount, Outremont and_ the 
municipalities or towns of Hampstead, Mont- 
real-East, Montreal West and Mount Royal; 
zone II the municipality of Lachine. 

The professional and industrial jurisdiction 
comprises all engineering works, public build- 
Ing construction, including landscape work 
(with the exception of maintenance landscape 
work) and works of installation, rebuilding, 
maintenance and demolishing of public build- 
ings. Repair works whose cost does not exceed 
$2,000 are exempt, as are agricultural enter- 
prises and earthworks in cemeteries. 

Hours: For skilled workers: 8 per day, 4 
on Saturdays, a 44 hour week with the excep- 
tion of landscape workmen, shovel operators, 
team drivers and general trucking, carters and 
hauling employees who may operate on a 55 
hour week basis without daily limitation of 
hours; mastic floor layers may work an hour 
a day extra at the regular rate when their 
deem _ it 


employers necessary. Hours for 
labourers: 9 per day, 5 on Saturday, a 50 
hour week, 

Overtime: any work done in excess of 


daily limits shall be paid at the rate of time 
and one half; work on seven specified holidays, 
double time. 


MINIMUM HovurLy WacrEs 


Wages per hour 
Zone I Zone II 


Asbestos coverers.. $0 60 $0 50 
DLC RAV eee. tsa sek are of 080 070 
Caulkers (construction).. 0 45 0 45 
Carpenters-joiners.. Ss ete SENS, 0 70 0 60 
Erectors of screens, (wood or metal) 
sashes, windows, steel partitions. . 0 70 0 60 
Weather stnippers.. 0 70 0 60 
Cement) finishersy 3 Gs tr es. 4) 6s 0 55 0 50 
Cork insulation mechanics.. 0 60 0 55 
Hlectricianseswyls prose senate 0 75 0 65 
Enginemen (hoisting).. . 0 60 0 50 
Steam mixer operator.. .. .. 0 55 0 50 
Gas mixer operator... .. . 0 50 0 45 
Compressor operator... .. .. .. .. 0 50 0 45 
Firemen (construction).. .. .. ... 0 50 0 40 
EROU Carriers... <1 aetue tone 0 45 0 45 
Labourers (common).. .. .. 0 40 0 40 
Landscape workmen... .. .. 0 40 0 40 
Lathers, (metal). 35.3 .. 0 75 0 65 
Lathers: (wood))s.i1 ss. i6 an. 0 55 0 50 
Mar DIOESCLUCTS sch eet: gisy cs. ie cs caeries 0 80 0 70 
Masons (stone and cutters on the field) 0 80 0 70 
Painters, spraymen, decorators and 
glaziers (on the field or in the shop).. 0 66 0 55 
Painters (structural iron)... .. .. .. .. 0 66 0 55 
Plasterers (ordinary or ornamental).. 0 80 0 70 
Plumbers, steamfitters and pipe fitters: 
POURMOVINEN. «ebsites (oa Evi 2 Boke 0 75 Oris 
Apprentices of fifth year and junior 
Mechanics: . jo isdicemss sc ele aehi ok 0 60 0 60 
Joiners, concrete forms (shop or field) 0 70 0 60 
Roofers: 
Slate or tile.. .. .. 065 0 60 
Composition.. .. .. . 050 0 45 
Mastic floors layers.. .. .. 065 0 60 
Mastic floors finishers.. .. 050 0 45 
IC GitleTn Tae yori, ie inte cial ads Vi Sines 055 0 50 
Sheet metal workers (erection).. .. 065 0 60 
0 60 0 50 


PLeTAZZOMIAVETS 4 3 f asiay Pate 
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Wages per hour 
ZoneI Zone II 
Men charged with machines for the 
polishing of terrazzo: 


Dry polishing... .. .. .. 050 # 0 50 
Water polishing.. .. . 32 8h 0 45 0 45 
Sprinkler fitters: Wel Revie sctlet ieee 0 85 0 85 
Wilevsetlersslectayhie kes LEee we. Shes 0 70 0 65 
Shovel operators (steam, gas or elec- 
tricity): per week... .. .. s..2)/és) 40°00, 30:00 
Erectors of structural iron (all cate- 
gories except painters.. .. .. .. .. 0 75 0 75 
Bower MAkersewies. siete esl ves 0 75 0 75 
Night watchmen: per week.. ........ 1500 15 00 
General trucking, cartage and hauling. 0 30 0 30 
Horse drivers... .. .. 0 30 0 30 
FRA PSOTS Boy ius bniay iy torn here iine use ene eh obese eh is 0 50 0 50 
Timekeepers and material checkers, per 
IV GGIS Ne) SU ALE angen als sinks aes 18 00 16 00 
Concrete metal brace erector.. .. .. . 0 55 0 50 


(For zone I, the wage rates are the same 
as in effect under the last Order in Council, 
except for sprinkler fitters who received an 
increase of 10 cents per hour in accordance 
with their union agreement which covers Can- 
ada, and except that a number of additional 
classes have been added to the wage schedule. 
The city of Lachine now comprising zone II 
was included in zone I in the previous Order 
in Council.) 

Workers hired in zone I and working in zone 
II shall receive the wages established in zone I. 


Contractors who do not employ qualified work- 
ers but themselves perform work covered by 
the agreement shall receive an hourly rate of 
wages at least 25 per cent more than the regular 
rate for the trade. In the plumbing trade the 
rate for such contractors shall be $1 per hour. 


Permanent maintenance men working in 
churches, colleges, convents, hospitals, etc., to 
be paid $22 in zone I and $19.80 in zone II for 
journeymen, and $15.40 in zone I and $13.20 
in zone II for labourers. 


Maintenance men in public or office build- 
ings, dwellings, hotels, manufacturing establish- 
ments and stores shall be paid $24.20 in zone 
I, $19.80 in zone II for journeymen, and 
$17.60 in zone I and $15.40 in zone II for 
labourers. 


Hours for maintenance men: 48 per week, 
and overtime to be paid at regular hourly 
rates for the trade concerned. 


If a maintenance man is lodged or fed in the 
employer’s establishment, $3 per room per 
month and a maximum of 25 cents per meal 
may be deducted. 


Apprentices: An employer shall have the 
right to hire one apprentice in one or more 
trades for each ten journeymen in the trade 
for which the apprentice is appointed, but 
this section does not apply to the plumbing, 
heating and electricity industries. 

The period of apprenticeship is four years 
in most trades, three years in some other trades 
and two years in the structural steel industry. 

Rates of wages paid to apprentices shall be 
based on the minimum wages paid to qualified 
workers as follows: for trades requiring four 
years of apprenticeship from 30 per cent of 
journeyman’s wage during first year to 75 
per cent during fourth year; for trades re- 
quiring three years of apprenticeship, from 45 
per cent during first year to 75 per cent during 
third year; for the structural steel industry, 


50 per cent during first year and 75 per cent 
during second year; for the plumbing industry, 
(including the installation of heating and auto- 
matic sprinkling systems) the minimum hourly 
rate for apprentices is from 25 cents per hour 
in zone I and 20 cents in zone II during first 
year to 40 and 35 cents during fourth year; 
landscape apprentices to be paid 30 cents per 
hour in zone I and 25 cents in zone II during 
first two years of apprenticeship and 5 cents 
per hour higher during third and fourth year 
of apprenticeship. 


Business and Personal 

BARBERS AND HAIRDRESSERS, MOoNTREAL.— 
An Order in Council approved July 2 and 
published in the Quebec Official Gazette, 
July 9, extends the period of a previous 
Order in Council (Lasour Gazerts, July, 
1935, page 631, October, 1935, page 953 and 
January, 1936, page 89) after June 29, 1938, 
until a new decree is adopted, but for a period 
not to exceed three months. 


Service: 


Joint Committees 


The constitution and by-laws of the joint 
committees set up under the following agree- 
ments were approved by Orders in Council 
and published in the July 9, issue of the 
Quebec Official Gazette: 

Longshoremen (coastal navigation) Mont- 

real. 

Barbers and hairdressers, Missiquoi County. 

Shoe repairers, Montreal. 

Automobile garages and service stations, 

Montreal. 
Men and Boy’s Cap Industry, Montreal. 
Dairy Industry, Quebec. 


Certificate of Competency 


The certificate of competency was made 
obligatory by Order in Council as noted in 
the Quebec Official Gazette, July 30, for the 
following trade: 

Shoe repairing trade, Montreal. 





Honourable Michael Dwyer, Nova Scotia 
Minister of Mines and Labour, announced 
recently that Mr. Arthur Petrie of Dominion, 
NS., had been appointed a member of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board of Nova 
Scotia. Mr. Petrie’s appointment fills the 
position vacated by Mr. John T. Joy of 
Halifax, who resigned a few months ago. 





At the convention of the Canadian Nurses’ 
Association held recently in Halifax reports 
and discussions of the conference strongly 
supported the proposal of an eight-hour day for 
nurses. 
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INDUSTRIAL STANDARDS ACTS 


Schedules of Wages and Hours Recently Approved by Provincial Orders 
in Council in Nova Scotia, Ontario, Saskatchewan and Alberta 


j be four provinces—Ontario, Alberta, Nova 

Scotia and Saskatchewan — legislation 
- provides that, following a petition from 
representatives of employers or employees in 
any industry, the Provincial Minister charged 
with the administration of the Act may himself, 
or through a government official delegated by 
him, call a conference of representatives of 
employers and employees. This conference is 
for the purpose of investigating and considering 
the conditions of labour in the industry and 
of negotiating minimum rates of wages and 
maximum hours of work. A_ schedule of 
wages and hours of labour drawn up at such 
a conference, if the Minister considers that 
it has been agreed to by a proper and 
sufficient representation of employers and 
employees, may on his recommendation be 
made binding by Order in Council on all 
employers and employees in the industry in 
the zone designated by the Minister. The 
Minister may also establish an advisory 


committee for every zone to which a schedule 
applies to assist in carrying out the provisions 
of the Act and the regulations. The 
administration and enforcement of the Act is 
placed in Ontario under the Industry and 
Labour Board, assisted by industrial standards 
officers; in Alberta under the Board of 
Industrial Relations; in Nova Scotia under 
the Minister of Labour who may appoint 
inspectors; in Saskatchewan under the 


Commissioner of Labour and Public Welfare. 


Reviews of these Acts and amendments have 
been published in the Lasour Gazerrn, as 
follows: Ontario, in the issues of June, 1935, 
page 530, May, 1936, page 410, May, 1937, 
page 505, and May, 1938, page 501; Alberta, 
in June, 1935, page 504, June, 1936, page 501, 
June, 1937, page 640, and June, 1988, page 
633; Nova Scotia, in June, 1936, page 604; 
Saskatchewan, in the issue of June, 1937, page 
635, and May, 1938, page 507. 


Nova Scotia 


Construction: Buildings and Structures 

CARPENTERS, Hauirax AND DarTMoUTH.—An 
Order in Council, dated July 7, and published 
in The Royal Gazette, July 20, makes binding 
the terms of a schedule of wages and hours in 
the carpentry industry in the city of Halifax 
and the town of Dartmouth from July 30, 1938, 
to April 30, 1939, and thereafter from year to 
year subject to notice of change being given 
by either the employers or the employees. 
(The previous schedule was summarized in the 
Lazour Gazette, September, 1936, page 832.) 

Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44-hour 
week, to be worked between 8 a.m. and 5 p.m., 
except Saturdays when hours are 8 a.m. to 
12 noon. When necessary to work two or more 
shifts in a day, the men employed between 


5 p.m. and 8 a.m. to be paid at the rate of 
8 hours’ pay for 7 hours’ work. 

Overtime: time and one-half for first four 
hours; thereafter double time. Work on 
Sundays and on ten specified holidays, double 
time. 

Minimum wage rate: 65 cents per hour (an 
increase of 5 cents over the rate of the previous 
schedule) and no carpenter shall work for less. 
A special minimum rate may be established by 
the advisory committee for handicapped 
workers. 


Puasterers, Harirax AND DartmMouTH.—An 
Order in Council dated July 7 and published 
in The Royal Gazette, July 20, makes binding 
the terms of a schedule governing the plaster- 
ing and cement finishing industry in the city 


of Halifax and the town of Dartmouth from 
July 30, 1938, to April 30, 1939, and thereafter 
from year to year, subject to notice of change 
from either the employers or the employees. 

The terms of this schedule are similar to 
those summarized above for carpenters at 
Halifax and Dartmouth, with this exception:— 

Minimum wage rate for plasterers and_cement 
finishers: 75 cents per hour, and no plasterer 
shall work for less. 


PuumsBers, Hauirax AND DartMouTH.—An 
Order in Council, dated July 7, and published 
in The Royal Gazette, July 20, makes binding 
the terms of a schedule governing the plumb- 
ing industry in the city of Halifax and town 
of Dartmouth from July 30, 1938, to April 30, 
1939, and thereafter from year to year subject 
to notice of change from either the employers 
or the employees. (The previous schedule was 
summarized in the Lasour GazeTrrr, September, 
1936, page 832.) 

Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44-hour 
week to be worked between 8 a.m. and 5 p.m. 
except Saturday when hours are from 8 a.m. 
to 12 noon. i 

Overtime: time and one-half until 10 p.m.; 
thereafter and all work on Sundays and nine 
specified holidays, double time. 

Minimum wages for certified plumbers and 
steamfitters: 85 cents per hour (an increase of 
10 cents per hour over the rate of the previous 
schedule). : 

Men sent by a firm to work out of Halifax, 
to have their fare and board paid and travelling 
time up to 5 p.m. 
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Ontario 


Logging 


Loccers, Trmmins.—An Order in Council, 
dated June 24, and published in The Ontario 
Gazette, July 2, makes binding the terms of 
a schedule of wages and hours in the logging 
industry which includes: cutting pulp, cutting 
timber, saw logs, peeling, skidding, river driv- 
ing, tie making, loading, cutting of piling, 
maintenance of men in camps, cooking, etc. 


The schedule is to be in effect from July 12, 
1938, to June 1, 1939, in the Timmins zone. 


The terms of this schedule are the same as 
that for loggers in the Port Arthur Forestry 
Division, which was summarized in the LABOUR 
GAZETTE, May, page 579. (The previous schedule 
for loggers at Timmins was summarized in the 
LABOUR GAZETTE, December, 1937, page 1389.) 


Service: Business and Personal 


Barsers, Toronto—An Order in Council, 
dated July 18, and published in The Ontario 
Gazette, July 23, continues in effect “during 
pleasure,” the same schedule as was summarized 
in the Lasour Gazette, July, 1937, page 816. 


Saskatchewan 


Construction: Buildings and Structures 


CaRPENTERS, Recrna—An Order in Council, 
dated July 5 and published in The Saskat- 
chewan Gazette, July 15, makes binding the 
terms of a schedule governing the carpentry 
industry in the city of Regina and within ten 
miles of it from July 15, 1988 “during 
pleasure.” 


The terms of this schedule are similar to the 
one previously in effect and summarized in the 
LABOUR GAZETTE, July, 1937, page 817, continu- 
ing the 44-hour week and the 75 cent per hour 
wage rate for journeymen carpenters. 

A wage schedule for apprentices is now 
included with rates varying from 35 cents per 
hour during first year to 65 cents during fourth 
year. 


Service: Business and Personal 


Harepressers, Ertc., Recrna—Orders in 
Council, dated July 5, and published in The 
Saskatchewan Gazette, July 15, cancel the 
previous Order in Council for this trade 
(Lasour Gazette, February, 1938, page 216) 
and make binding the terms of a new schedule 
for the “beauty culture” industry from July 


Hours and overtime: regular hours, 45 per 
week, but overtime to the extent of five hours 
may be worked in any one week. Shops and 
schools may be open from 9 a.m. to 6 p.m., 
except Saturday or the day before a holiday 
when the shops may remain open until 8 p.m. 


No work on Sundays, on nine specified holi- 
days, nor on Wednesday afternoon except 
Wednesday of the week in which a holiday 
occurs. 


Minimum wages for employees in the beauty 
culture industry: those given full time employ- 
ment, $13 per week of 45 hours, plus 30 cents 
per hour for all time in excess thereof, or 40 
per cent of all charges for permanent waves and 
for dyes performed by the employee and 60 per 
cent of all charges for other work, whichever 
is greater; for those given part time or casual 
employment, 30 cents per hour or the same 
percentages of charges for work done by the 
employee as above, “whichever is greater; for 
instructors employed in a beauty culture school, 
$18 per week of 45 hours and 50 cents per hour 
for hours in excess thereof. The scale of 
minimum charges for work performed in the 
industry is included in the schedule and also 
maximum charges for services which may be 
charged in a beauty culture school. 


No deduction may be made from minimum 
wages for materials supplied or operating 


25, 1938 “ during pleasure.” expenses of any kind. 
Alberta 
Manufacturing: Metal Products Howse: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44-hour 
week. 


WeLpING INpustry, CaLcary—An Order in 
Council, dated June 16, and published in The 
Alberta Gazette, June 30, makes binding the 
terms of a schedule of wages and hours for 
all electric arc welding, oxy-acetylene gas 
welding; cutting or burning (except automotive 
work) performed by any welder or burner, 
carried on by any welding shop, welding 
contractor, sub-contractor, owner or any other 
person, firm or corporation who employs a 
man or men to perform electric arc welding, 
oxy-acetylene gas welding, cutting or burning 
in the city of Calgary. 


The Order in Council to be in effect from 
July 15, 1938, to July 14, 1939. 


Overtime: time and one-half for first six 
hours; thereafter and all work on Sundays and 
on six specified holidays, double time. 


Minimum hourly wages for welders: holders 
of first class Alberta proficiency certificates 
70 cents; holders of second class Alberta 
proficiency certificates 60 cents; holders of 
third class Alberta proficiency certificates 50 
cents. 

All work outside the city to be “country ” 
work and to be governed by the same wages 
and working conditions as in the city. Welders 
engaged in Calgary and sent out of town to have 
their board, lodging and transportation provided 
by the employer. 


Any employer paying a higher rate of wages 
than the above or operating with a lesser 
number of hours than 44 per week may not 
increase the hours nor decrease the wage rates. 
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Construction: Buildings and Structures 

Woop AND Mera, LatHers, CaLcary.—An 
Order in Council, dated July 27, and published 
in the Alberta Gazette, July 30, makes binding 
the terms of a schedule of wages and hours 
governing the wood and metal lathing industry 
in the city of Calgary and within 25 miles of 
_the Calgary post office, from August 9, 1938, 
to August 8, 1939. 

The terms of the schedule are the same as 
the one previously in effect and summarized in 
the LABoUR GAZETTE, August, 1937, page 924, 


with a 40-hour week and wage rates of 90 cents 
for metal lathers and 75 cents for wood lathers. 


Piumpers, Catcary.—An Order in Council, 
dated June 10, and published in The Alberta 
Gazette, June 30, makes binding the terms of 
a schedule governing the plumbing and steam- 
fitting industry in the city of Calgary and 
surrounding district, from July 15, 1938, to 
July 14, 1939. 


The terms of this schedule are similar to 
those of the schedules previously in effect and 
summarized in the LABOUR GAZETTE, June, 1937, 
page 697 and April, 1936, page 3738. 

The minimum wage rate is unchanged at 
95 cents per hour with a 40-hour week. 


SrructuraL Steer Workers, EpMONTON.— 
An Order in Council, dated June 16, and 
published in The Alberta Gazette, June 30, 
makes binding in the city of Edmonton and 
within 20 miles of the post office the terms 
of a schedule of wages and hours for structural 
steel workers engaged on erection work but 
does not include shop work. 


The Order in Council to be in effect from 
July 15, 1938, to July 14, 1939. 

Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44-hour 
week. If required to work on night shifts, 
8 hours’ pay for 7 hours’ work. 

Overtime: time and one-half. Work on 
Sundays and six specified holidays, double time. 

Minimum wage rate for structural steel 
workers: 95 cents per hour. 

A bona fide contractor allowed one apprentice 
for each five steel workers customarily employed 
for the greater part of the season. 

Wage for apprentices: 60 cents per hour. 

Men engaged in the city of Edmonton and 
sent to work out of town to have their 
transportation paid both ways. 

The advisory committee to determine and 
define the ciassification and requirements of the 
different types of work. 


Transportation and Public Utilities: 
Local Transportation 


Taxr AND Bus Drivers, Banrr.—An Order 
in Council, dated June 16, and published in 
The Alberta Gazette, June 30, makes binding 
the terms of a schedule of wages and hours 
for the taxi livery and bus transportation 
industry in the Banff National Park, from 
July 15, 1938, to September 30, 1938. 


Hours for all regularly employed chauffeurs, 
12 consecutive hours per day, less a one-hour 
rest period, for seven days a week for a period 
not exceeding three consecutive weeks. Days 
of rest to be provided on a basis of one day 
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Hours of work to be computed from 
osted time of starting a shift. 
ages: regularly employed chauffeurs to be 
paid a guaranteed sum of $14 per week of 
66 working hours plus a bonus to drivers of 
touring cars of 4 cents per mile and to bus 
drivers of 5 cents per mile for all mileage in 
excess of 350 miles in such week. Temporary 
chauffeurs to be paid minimum rates pro rata 
of the above; they may not be employed for 
fewer than four hours per day and the minimum 
rate for such temporary employment is 40 cents 
per hour. 

The advisory committee to determine and 
define the classification of work, monetary 
responsibility of chauffeurs, etc. 


in seven. 
the 





Plans for Rating Employees 

The National Industrial Conference Board, 
Inc., New York, has published another in its 
serious of studies in personnel policy (No. 8) 
entitled “Plans for Rating Employees”. 

The report is based upon information re- 
ceived from 94 companies in the United States, 
employing 618,127 persons, that have formal 
plans for the periodic rating of employees. The 
report indicates that 47, or 50 per cent of the 
companies have had formal rating plans for 
10 years or less, although 11 companies have 
had rating experience for 20 years or more. 
It is shown by the report that most companies 
make periodic appraisals of employees in the 
lower position levels of wage earners and 
clerical workers, but over one-half of the firms 
rate foremen and supervisors and nearly one- 
third rate executives. Approximately 73-2 
per cent of the total reported employment is 
periodically appraised by management. 

In 78, or 77:7 per cent of the companies, 
ratings are made once or twice annually 
although new employees are frequently ap- 
praised at shorter intervals. Seventeen per 
cent of the companies reported that employees 
were rated more often than twice a year. In 
82, or 87-2 per cent of the total companies, 
employees know that they are periodically 
appraised and 63 firms permit employees to 
challenge the ratings. 

The report states that most of the 17 com- 
panies having labour agreements as well as 
many others without union contracts, find that 
a rating plan is helpful in adjusting grievances 
which arise when ability is considered as one 
factor of seniority. It is also stated that 
the practice of rating is a definite aid to ma- 
nagement in promoting fairness and better 
understanding in regard to many of the deci-- 
sions which affect the status and progress of 
employees. 

The report is divided into 4 main sections 
under the following headings: Introduction, 
Fundamentals of Employee Rating; The 
Rating Form and Current Practices and Poli- 
cies in Rating Procedures. A bibliography is 
also included in the report along with specimen 
rating sheets. 
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PRICES, RETAIL AND WHOLESALE IN CANADA, JULY, 1938 
Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles and Index Numbers 


N retail prices the cost of a weekly family 
budget of staple foods, fuel and lighting, 

and rent in July was little changed from the 
previous month while the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics weekly index number of wholesale 
prices declined due in large part to lower 
prices for grains. 

The cost per week of a list of twenty-nine 
staple foods for an average family of five in 
terms of retail prices in sixty-nine cities was 
$8.57 at the beginning of July as compared 
with $8.56 for June; $856 for July, 1937; 
$7.97 for July, 1936; $6.67 for March, 1933 (the 
low point in recent years; and $10.91 for July, 
1930. The most important changes during the 
month were an advance in the cost of eggs 
and a decrease in the cost of butter. Fresh 
pork, bacon and potatoes also cost slightly 
more than in the previous month while veal, 
mutton, milk, flour and sugar were lower. 
Including the cost of fuel and rent with that of 
foods the total budget cost $1745 at the 
beginning of July as compared with $17.43 for 
June; $17.24 for July, 1937; $16.51 for July, 
1936; $15.48 for July, 1933; $21.26 for July, 
1930; $20.67 for July, 1922; $26.92 for July, 
1920 (the post war peak); and $14.17 for July, 
1914. Both fuel and rent were practically 
unchanged in July as compared with June. 

In wholesale prices the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics weekly index number on the base 
of 1926 as 100 declined about 24 per cent 
during the month, the figures being 78 for 
the week ended July 29 and 79-9 for the week 
ended July 1. The latest figures available on 
a monthly basis are for June when the index 
number was 80:1 as compared with 87-5 for 
July, 1937; 74-3 for July, 1936; 63-5 for 
February, 1933 (the low point in recent years) ; 
97-2 for July, 1929; 98-7 for July, 1922; 164-3 
for May, 1920 (the post war peak); and 64-4 
for July, 1914. In the classification according 
to chief component materials, the Vegetable 
Products group, recorded the largest decline, 
six per cent, due mainly to lower prices for 
grains. The Iron and Its Products group was 
three per cent lower influenced by lower prices 
for pig iron and rolling mill products, wire 
and nails. All the other principal groups 
recorded slight declines also with the exception 
of Non-Ferrous Metals which advanced due 
mainly to higher prices for copper. 

Explanatory Note as to Retail Prices 

The table of retail prices and rentals shows 
the prices at the beginning of July of 
seventy-two staple foodstuffs, groceries, coal, 
wood and coal oil and the rent of six-roomed 
houses in sixty-nine cities throughout Canada. 


All prices are for delivered goods. The exact 
quality for which the quotations are given is 
set forth in the case of each commodity and 
every effort has been made to ensure that 
the quotations in each case refer to the same 
class of commodity in order that the statistics 
may be available for purposes of comparison 
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CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 
FROM 1913 TO 1938* 


(Average prices in 1913=100) 








Fuel - 
—_ Food | and | Rent |Cloth-| Sun- All 
Light ing | dries | items 
Dec. 1914.. 108 98 97 103 100 103 
Dec. 1915.. 111 96 94 115 110 107 
Dec. 1916.. 138 109 95 136 122 124 
Dec. 1917 167 125 102 158 134 143 
Dec. 1918. 186 146 111 185 151 162 
Dec. 1919. 201 148 122 210 164 176 
Dec. 1920.. 202 200 142 232 173 190 
Dec. 1921. 150 172 150 177 173 161 
Dec. 1922. 142 177 155 162 174 157 
Dec. 19238.. 146 172 158 154 171 159 
Dec. 1924.. 144 162 158 159 169 156 
Dec. 1925.. 157 166 158 159 166 160: 
Dec. 1926.. 152 162 156 157 166 157 
Dec. 1927.. 152 158 156 155 166 157 
Dec. 1928. 154 157 157 157 166 158 
Dec. 1929.... 161 157 158 156 166 160 
Dec. 1930.. 188 156 160 148 165 151 
Dec. 1981. 107 152 158 eae 163 135 
Dec. 1932.. 96 145 141 114 161 125 
Mar. 1933.. 91 145 141 112 160 122 
June 1933.. 93 142 131 107 160 120 
Sept. 1983.. 99 141 131 113 156 122 
Dec. 1933.. 100 142 129 113 157 123 
Mar. 1934.. 109 143 129 113 156 126 
June 1934.. 101 141 128 113 156 122 
Sept. 1934.. 102 142 128 117 155 123. 
Dec. 19384.. 103 144 129 115 154 123: 
Mar. 1935.... 104 143 129 113 155 124 
June 1935. 103 139 131 113 154 123 
Sept. 1935. 105 140 131 113 154 124. 
Dec. 1935.. 111 141 131 115 154 127 
Mar. 1936. 111 142 132 114 154 126 
June 1936. 106 140 133 114 154 125 
Sept. 1936. 113 140 133 114 153 127 
Dec. 1936.. 114 142 135 115 154 128: 
Jan. 1937. 115 141 135 115 154 129 
Feb. 1937. 116 141 135 115 154 129 
Mar. 1937.... 116 141 135 117 154 129 
April 1937.... 116 141 135 117 154 130 
May 1937... 117 139 140 117 154 131 
June 1937.. 116 138 140 117 154 130: 
July 1937.. 117 138 140 118 155 131 
Aug. 19387.. 120 138 140 118 155 132 
Sept. 1937.. 119 138 140 118 155 131 
Oct. 1937.... 119 139 142 118 157 132 
Nov. 1937.... 120 140 142 118 157 132: 
Dec. 1937... 120 140 142 118 157 133: 
Jan. 1938.. 118 140 142 118 156 132 
Feb. 1938.. 117 140 142 118 156 132 
Mar. 1938.... 118 140 142 119 156 132 
April 1938... 118 140 142 119 156 132 
May 19388... 116 140 144 119 156 132 
June 1938.... 117 139 148 118 156 132 
July 1938.... 117 139 148 118 156 182 


*The figures for “‘allitems’’ were calculated by giving the 
following weights to each group: Food, 35%; Fuel, 8%; Rent, 
83%; Clothing, 183%; Sundries, 20%. 
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COST PER WEEK OF A FAMILY BUDGET OF STAPLE FOODS, FUEL, AND LIGHTING, AND RENT IN 
TERMS OF THE AVERAGE PRICES IN SIXTY-NINE CITIES IN CANADA 


‘The budget is intended to show the changes in the cost of the items included, not to show the minimum cost or the quantities 
of different foods required for an average family 








Commodities |Quan-| f ¢ | 1910] 1913} July} July} July} July| July) July| July} July} July} July} July} July} June} July 
tity | 1900} 1905 1914 | 1918 | 1920 | 1922 | 1926) 1928 | 1929 | 1930 | 1933 | 1935] 1936] 1937] 1938] 1938 
Gl le Ce (Co mlCun enCha ll CoeiLGs AlmCed 1) Com |e Cart Gc lm ouer ees Puce} os 4 oe. lea | es 


’ Beef, sirloin...| 2lbs.| 27- 
Beef, shoulder.j 2 “ | 19- 
Veal, shoulder.| 1 “ 0 


30-4] 37-6) 44-4] 49-4) 79-6) 84-0) 64-2) 62-0] 71-4] 76-4] 75-0) 44-4) 50-6) 46-8] 58-6} 57-0} 56-8 
24-6] 26-0) 29-6) 33-6) 57-8] 54-4) 35-6] 34-4] 42-6] 48-6] 46-8) 24-0) 28-0] 25-4) 32-4) 32-2) 32-2 
11-3} 12-8] 15-7) 17-4} 28-3) 28-1] 19-1] 19-7) 22-5] 24-4) 23-9) 12-0) 12-9] 13-3] 14-4] 16-0) 15-7 


Mutton, roast.| 1 “ 12-2) 16-8] 19-1] 20-9] 36-8] 37-3) 28-0] 30-7) 30-1) 31-7] 30-8] 20-5] 21-4] 22-5] 24-7] 25-8] 24-7 

Pork, leg...... i 13-1} 18-0} 19-5] 20-2) 37-7) 40-7} 31-8] 32-3] 28-0} 31-6] 30-1] 16-1] 22-5] 21-9] 22-6) 24-8) 26-2 

St pees 2% 25-0) 34-4) 35-2] 37-4! 70-4] 74-0) 54-2] 58-0] 52-2] 56-0) 53-8) 30-0] 40-2] 40-2) 40-2) 43-2) 43-8 
acon, break- 


2 

6 

0 

8 

2 

8 

4| 17-8| 24-5] 24-7) 25-5) 51-0) 57-0) 42-5) 44-7] 37-2) 39-4] 40-4) 20-4] 30-2) 29-5} 29-1) 33-1] 34-2 
2| 28-2] 40-6] 38-4] 36-8] 73-8) 75-8) 43-6) 49-8) 44-0) 44-0) 42-6) 25-4] 31-0} 30-6] 33-8] 30-6) 30-6 
-7| 30-0) 33-3} 33-7) 26-9) 49-3] 59-2) 33-9] 38-2) 38-5) 36-0} 36-2] 21-1) 24-7] 27-2] 27-0] 27-9) 31-0 
2| 23-4) 28-4) 28-1) 24-9] 43-1) 52-6] 31-4} 34-7] 34-2) 32-1) 32-7) 17-1] 21-2) 23-4] 22-8) 23-7| 26-7 
6) 39-6) 48-0) 51-6] 51-0] 70-8) 88-2) 69-0) 68-4) 70-2) 72-0} 72-0) 54-6} 60-6] 61-2) 64-2] 65-4) 64:8 
2| 49-4] 52-0] 58-0) 49-8) 91-4)118-8) 70-2) 74:4) 77-2) 79-4) 65-8] 39-8} 42-8] 44-6] 50-0) 56-0) 52-6 
5 
1 
6 
5 
0 


27-7) 31-9) 33-9} 30-0) 51-7] 66-3) 42-0} 42-0) 43-3) 44-1] 36-3] 23-8) 24-8] 26-2) 28-9] 31-4] 30-0 
17-6] 18-5] 20-5] 21-1] 33-4} 40-6} 30-0/$31-6]§32-6/§33-2/§31-6]§19-4]§19-9/§20-7/§23-0}§23 -8)/§23-8 
15-7} 17-5] 19-1] 19-4} 30-6) 38-4} 26-2)§31-6/§32-6)§33 -2/§31-6)§19-41§19 -9|§20-7/§23 -0)§23-8)§23-8 

1 58-5] 66-0] 61-5} 68-0/117-0)144-0/105-0/114-0}117-0)115-5)114-0) 84-0) 88-5) 93-0)105-0)108-0/108-0 
EL picatt§ 10 “ | 25-0} 28-0} 33-0} 32-0] 33-0) 68-0} 84-0} 49-0/§53-0/§53 -0}/§48-0/§48-0/§31-01§33 -0/§34-01§45-0/§42-0} 41-0 
Rolled Oats...| 5 “ | 18-0} 19-5} 21-0) 22-0} 21-5} 40-5) 44-0] 28-0) 29-0] 31-5) 31-5} 31-0) 23-5) 26-0) 25-5] 29-0) 28-5) 28-5 


Butter, dairy..| 2'lbs. 
Butter, cream- 


eee ewes nee 


Buicet. 5.1. esse 2 “ | 10-4) 10-6] 10-4) 11-4] 11-6] 23-2) 34-2) 19-8/§21-8)/§21-0)/§20-6}§20-2)§16-0/§15-6/§15-8]§16-2/§16-4)§16-4 
B hand 

eans, and- 

picked....... ye 8-6] 9-4! 10-8] 12-4) 11-8} 34-2] 22-2] 17-6] 15-8] 18-2] 23-8] 19-0} 8-2) 10-8} 9-8] 15-6} 10-8] 10-6 
Apples, evapor- 

ated 02 8.9% His 9-9} 7-7] 11-5] 12-0} 13-1] 22-9} 29-1] 24-9] 19-8] 21-9] 21-3] 20-7] 14-9] 16-0} 16-2] 15-8] 15-4] 15-2 
Prunes, med 

jum... .). #92 1 “ | 11-5} 9-6] 9-9] 11-9] 12-4) 18-0] 27-2) 19-8] 15-8] 13-5] 13-7] 15-9} 11-7] 12-4] 10-9] 11-8] 11-0} 11-0 
Sugar, granula- 

ted. .... Baste. 4 “ | 21-6} 22-0] 24-0] 23-6} 22-0] 43-6] 93-6] 33-6] 31-6] 32-0] 28-4] 26-8] 31-6] 25-6] 24-4} 26-0] 26-0} 25-6 


Sugar, yellow..| 2 “ | 10-0} 9-8] 10-8] 11-0} 10-2} 20-4] 43-4) 15-8] 15-0] 15-0] 13-6] 12-8] 15-4} 12-6] 12-0] 12-6] 12-6) 12-4 








Tea, black....| + “ | 8-2] 8-3] 8-71 8-9| 9-1] 14-6] 16-4] 13-9]§18-0/§17-81§17-6/§15-0|§10-4]§13-0/§13-0]§13-4|§14-7] §14-7 
Tea, green..... 2 | 8.7] 8-71 9-1] 9-3] 9-3] 14-1] 16-8] 15-2]§18-0/§17-8]/§17-6|§15-0|§10-4/§13-01§13 -01§13-41§14-7|§14-7 
Coffee......... 4“ | 8.6] 8-8] 8-9! 9-4] 9-4] 11-2] 15-4] 13-4] 15-4] 15-1] 15-1] 14-2] 9-9] 9-3] 8-9] 9-0] 8-7] 8-7 
Potatoes....... 30 “ | 24-1] 28-0} 30-3] 36-0] 50-3] 66-0/197-4] 43-9] 85-9] 48-2] 48-3] 87-3] 38-6] 25-4] 65-1] 47-9] 31-1] 32-7 
Vinegar........ Me at REM | RAN | 8 8} -9} 1-0] 1-0] 1-0} 1-0] 1-0] 1-0] -9| -9] -9} -9/ -9} -9 
Shi St TSS $4 eel) Se S SR ee Se OS SS eg eS he 10 So ch SU POE Pg 
All Foods.....|...... 5-48] 5-96] 6-95] 7-34) 7-42/13-00/16-84/10-27/11-07/10-80/10-98/10-91| 6-95] 7-53] 7-97| 8-56] 8-56) 8-57 
Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc, c. Cc, Cc, Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc Cc. Cc. Cc. 
Starch,laundry| $1b.] 2-9] 3-0} 3-1] 3-2} 3-2] 4-7) 5-0] 4-0} 4-2] 4-1] 4-0] 4-0] 3-9] 3-8] 3-8] 3-9} 3-9] 3-9 
Coal, anthra- 
Bidd:. 1. eRe Meton| 39-5) 45-2) 48-1] 55-0] 53-2! 73-81105-0]/105-8/106-2/100-8/100-6]100-0} 91-0] 88-7} 90-2] 87-6] 88-6] 88-6 
Coal, bitumin- 


Ous)/... Rei “« | 31-1] 32-3] 35-0} 38-7] 38-0) 58-7] 76-6] 68-8] 63-2] 62-6] 62-8] 62-8) 57-6] 57-9] 58-4] 58-3} 58-5) 58-7 
Wood, oe oe “ ed.| 32-5) 35-3) 38-8] 42-5} 42-5] 69-2] 82-2] 77-0] 75-7| 75-7| 76-5] 76-4] 61-1] 60-8] 60-0} 59-5) 60-5) 60-5 
Wood, soft.....|“ “ | 22-6) 25-5) 29-4] 30-6] 31-8] 50-8] 63-3} 58-5] 55-9] 55-9] 55-1) 54-2] 46-3] 45-4) 45-1] 44-7] 44-9) 44-9 








Coal oil....... 1gal.| 24-0) 24-5) 24-4] 23-7/ 23-5] 27-8] 37-2] 31-3] 30-8] 31-0] 31-1] 30-8] 26-9] 27-3] 27-0} 27-0) 26-7] 26-6 
Fuel and $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Hight: A-2 oa 1-50] 1-63] 1-76] 1-91] 1-89] 2-80] 3-64] 3-41] 3-32] 3-26] 3-26] 3-24] 2-83] 2-86] 2-81! 2-77] 2-79) 2-79 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Bent. ,.\:. 6-4. 4 mo.| 2-37] 2-89] 4-05] 4-75] 4-83] 4-81] 6-38] 6-95] 6-87] 6-91] 6-98] 7-07] 5-67) 5-57| 5-70) 5-87) 6-04) 6-04 
$ 
ttTotals.......}...... 9-37/10- 50) 12- 79/14 - 02/14-17/20- 66/26 - 92) 20-67/21 -30/21- 01/21 - 26/21 -26/15-48/15-94)16-51)17-24/17-43/17-45 





AVERAGE COST OF STAPLE FOODS BY PROVINCES 


- $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Nova Scotia... ..... 5... 5-61] 5-83] 6-82] 7-29) 7-24/13-14]17-09/10-31/11-12|10-76|10-97]10-98| 7-21] 7-61] 8-00] 8-40} 8-52) 8-68 
Prince Ed. Island....] 4-81] 5-26] 5-81] 6-34] 6-59/11-38|14-52] 9-29/10-06] 9-73]10-05|10-15] 6-81] 7-13] 7-40) 8-09] 8-44] 8-49 
New Brunswick...... 5-38) 5-83] 6-55] 7-04] 7-07/12-81]16-63| 9-99/11-21|10-54/10-61/10-97| 7-26] 7-62] 8-18] 8-46} 8-66) 8-64 
QUODeG. .1- pat cise «isis 5-15] 5-64] 6-33] 6-87] 6-92/12-91]16-03] 9-72/10-32| 9-91/10-13|10-02] 6-39] 6-88] 7-58] 7-74] 7-98) 8-06 
OBtario: thor os). an 5-01] 5-60] 6-50} 7-20] 7-29]13-05]17-05]10-28}11-23]10-87|10-85) 10-81] 6-93] 7-52] 8-04) 8-64] 8-47) 8-52 
Manitoba an 4... <s'5s!- 5-85] 6-19] 7-46] 7-87] 7-52/12-75|16-54]10-02/10-47/10-29|10-67|10-64| 6-68] 7-50) 7-53} 8-55) 8-39) 8-22 
Saskatchewan........ 6-86] 6-92] 7-86] 8-25] 7-99]12-90/16-25| 9-82|10-55)/11-02/11-32/11-08| 6-65] 7-31] 7-25] 8-36] 8-63) 8-47 
Alberta 3.2% aie..\s.0 ce 6-02] 6-50} 8-00] 8-33} 7-78]13-01/16-70| 9-86|10-77|10-79|11-35/11-20| 6-60] 7-44] 7-49] 8-61] 8-50) 8-34 
British Columbia. ...| 6-90] 7-74] 8-32| 9-13] 8-78]13-86]18-23|11-30|11-90]11-78]12-40|12-26| 7-69] 8-41] 8-79] 9-57) 9-65) 9-71 


ss 


+December only. §Kind most sold. 
ttAn allowance for the cost of clothing and sundries would increase the figures by about 50 per cent. 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING 








Beef Pork Bacon 
365, ee ee 
LOCALITY 2 id Ole bgt 1s ce tabh | ee i a te de 
© Oa debeeaee ie ¥ sa |=, of Cad EE CIEE Vey eed 
as |@a|ao|/ Sa] ao} a | go | As | 8s] 3d ag ad 
ee ee er ey eee tae “22 on a3 Ee RB the ng :2 
Shi) 8s) 52|e5/Es] a8] 28 | #2 | 28s] a8 | a2 | gs 
TO Seyfert Go| et © & § 5 3m Sn | ga & ae) La aa 
oy faa f 7) M > = ico n -Q Q 
cents | cents | cents | cents | cents} cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (average)......... 28-4 | 24-2 | 21-1 | 16-1 | 13-2 15-7 24-9 26-2 21-9 34-2 37-7 59-9 
Nova Scotia (average) 29-1 | 23-9 | 19-7 | 16-0 | 13-3 13-4 19-0 25°2 20-6 31-7 35-1 56-5 
P=Sy dne ys oe ert cess. cre 32-7 | 25-2 | 20-8 | 17-1 | 14-5 LO al ae ae 26-8 20-7 31-6 35-4 60-3 
2—New Glasgow.......... 28-7 | 25 20-7 | 16 14-2 LIGSER. (ABR. t 23-3 19-7 30-6 83-5 52-6 
8A mherste. 2 oo. otek 25 20 17 15 12 15 20 27 19 31 33-8 53-3 
A Halifax ss, j20ss lee 29-2 | 23-3 | 21-7 | 15-7 | 13-8 12-3 18 25-4 20-7 32-1 36-1 56-2 
5—Windsor................ 29 25 19 16-5 | 12 16252). kee 22-5 21-5 33°3 36-5 59-7 
G— Trios shake ite. Wels 30 25 18-7 | 14-7 | 13-3 1ORsGh. 2. 28 F 26 21-7 31-7 35-5 57 
7—P.E.I.—Charlottetown.| 26-0 | 23-5 | 19-0 | 15-2 | 15-0 11-0 28-0 30-0 19-3 31-3 35-3 54-8 
New Brunswick (average)...| 30-0 | 23-5 | 21-9 | 16-5 | 12-5 14-8 20-0 24-4 20-7 32-3 35°9 59-0 
8—Moncton............... 30-5 | 22-8 | 20 14-7 | 12-6 17-7 20 24-4 20 33 36-9 59-5 
9—Saint John............. 30-6 | 22-6 | 23-3 | 15-1 | 13 12-3 20 25-7 20-8 31-9 34-9 58-4 
10—Fredericton............ 28 Did We iaees 18 12 LIGA. AOR. E 22-5 22-4 35-2 36-9 60 
1i—Bathursts. 0.0. 31 25 22-5 | 18 12-5 VSigy TL Be b 25 19-6 29 35 58 
Quebec (average)............ 26-6 | 24-4 | 20-9 | 16-2 | 16-9 14-4 25-2 23°9 20-9 31-4 35-4 60-7 
12—Quebec.-.........0000. 26-8 | 23-2 | 17-8 | 16-2 | 10-1 16 27-3 24-6 22-1 31-6 35-2 57-6 
13—Three Rivers........... 26:8 | 23-9 | 19-5 | 16-3 | 10-4 15 25 24-6 18-7 34 37-4 60-3 
14—Sherbrooke............ 29-7 | 26-6 | 24-1 | 17-7 | 12-1 14-7 30-3 24-2 21 29-5 33-5 60-1 
15—Soreligi sg Pa Ree 23-7 | 22-3 | 19-7 | 15 12-2 11-7 22 22 21-5 34-3 36 60 
16—St. Hyacinthe.......... 20-5 | 21 20-7 | 14-5 9-2 14-9 22-5 20-7 18 31 35-6 60 
17—St. Johns............... 32-7 | 27-7 | 17-5 | 18 12 Loe 7A See 22-7 20 31-2 36-2 61-9 
18—Thetford Mines......... 21-7 | 24 21 16-3 8-7 16 20 22-7 20 U3 35 62-5 
19—Montreal.............-. 31 26:4 | 26-3 | 16-2 | 12-8 11-6 27-3 27 23-6 31-6 34-8 64-7 
90 Hull ce ee ee 26-9 | 24-1 | 21-4 | 15-7 | 10-7 14-1 27-3 27 22-8 32 34-6 59-6 
Ontario (average)............ 29-3 | 25-3 | 22-6 | 17-0 | 13-9 17-2 24-9 26-9 22-5 33-4 36-2 59-9 
—AOTtAWS Si. sa) ie eI 0-2 | 25-9 | 25-3 | 19-1 | 18-5 14-2 29 25-7 23-9 33-7 36-9 61-6 
22—Brockville............. 29-7 | 24-3 | 22-3 | 14-7 | 12-8 12-3 30 24-3 21-7 34 36 61-3 
23—Kingston.............6. 27-8 | 23 21-5 | 16 11-9 12-6 25-2 25:3 21-2 32 34-7 58 
24—Belleville.............. 23-4 | 20-2 | 18-8 | 13-8 | 10-9 16-5 23-7 22-4 23 32-8 35-2 56-7 
25—Peterborough.......... 30-1 | 25-1 | 23-5 | 16-8 | 14-3 19 27-5 28-3 24 34-1 37-7 59-1 
26—Oshawa................ 26-5 | 25 19-8 | 16-5 | 14-1 » WSR See a 23-7 18-7 33 36 61 
27 — Oni iach cca cctoenos ecu) 27-7 |.23-7 | 23-3 | 17 14-3 20 30 29-3 24-3 35-2 37-4 60 
28—Toronto................ 31-2 | 26-2 | 24-1 | 17 15-5 16-8 27°4 27-7 21 35 89-5 62-7 
29—Niagara Falls.......... 29 24-7 | 22-8 | 17-2 | 18 PACS We Bie ee 25-3 22 33-5 35-7 60-1 
30—St. Catharines..........| 29:4 | 25-7 | 22 17-2 | 12-9 15-1 22-5 28 16-3 31-5 34-3 57-1 
31—Hamilton.............. 29-8 | 26-2 | 25 18-1 | 15-8 19s 4igieet, 8.4.5 27-3 26-4 32-4 36-1 61-6 
32—Brantford.............. 29-8 | 26-1 | 22-2 | 17-1 | 12-8 18-2 20 26-7 21:5 33-2 37-4 60-8 
BREE at CROPS Cries frome et 31 26 23 18-7 | 15-7 20+ Fleer sek 28—~—obel exer 34-3 36-1 61-1 
34—Guelph................. 26-4 | 24-8 | 20-7 | 16-6 | 15 NY fon |e Been oe 25 21 32-1 35-3 58-3 
35—Kitchener.............. 27-3 | 25-4 | 20-4 | 16-9 | 14-6 16-8 20 25-5 25 33-1 35-2 59-3 
36—Woodstock............. 29-4 | 25-6 | 21-6 | 16-5 | 13 17-5 20 26-2 23 30-7 33-8 59-4 
37—Stratford............... 28-2 | 25-2 | 19-2 | 17-5 | 14-2 17-7 20 2S Deca iees A 34 36-2 60-7 
38—London............0...- 29-8 | 26-2 | 23-9 | 17-3 | 14-7 17-4 22-4 26-4 25-1 33-6 36-8 60-4 
39—St. Thomas............ 30-4 | 26-1 | 22-4 | 16-5 | 14 ica Us hal eee 29-6 21:3 34-1 36-6 62-2 
40—Chatham.............. 20 e257. Neotel) 174° | 194 18-6 21:7 26-2 22-3 32-6 36 60-3 
41—Windsor............000. 382-4 | 27-4 | 23-2 | 17-6 | 14-8 VQ <Diledimerc' rat 19-5 31-1 33-6 61 
42—Sarnia..............0..- 29-5 | 25-3 | 18-5 | 17-2 | 14-3 18-2 22-5 27 23-4 32-1 35-7 59-3 
43—Owen Sound............ 28 23 19 16-2 | 13-3 LTR eas 4 25-2 22-5 32-8 36-6 55-5 
44—North Bay............. 29-5 | 25-5 | 24-2 | 17-5 | 13 16° Fidlsere ee 27 22-3 33-1 34-6 61-2 
45—Sudbury............... 27-7 | 24-7 | 19-7 | 15-8 | 13-2 165 Bt. ees 28 20-3 31-4 33-9 52-5 
46—Cobalt DSB ae he Rita te eae 25 18 16 LOW ee Be Dean: Bt 27 24 33 35-2 58-7 
47—Timmins............... 30-8 | 27-6 | 23-8 | 19 14-3 17-6 26-2 30-1 24-8 34-1 36-5 59-9 
48—Sault Ste. Marie........ 30-2 | 26-1 | 22-6 | 16 11:3 16-7 30 26-6 22-2 34-2 37-1 59-6 
49—Port Arthur Re eR OR eh e 32 26-2 | 23 20-2 | 15 17-5 25 29-5 24-4 38-2 40-6 63-1 
50—Fort William....... 33-8 | 28-2 | 24-6 | 17 16-5 16-7 30 29-7 23-9 36:5 39-7 64-4 
Manitoba (average) 27-2 | 22-4] 21-7 | 15-1 | 14-4 14-1 22-9 26-3 20-6 38-9 42-2 61-1 
561—Winnipeg............... 31-1 | 25-1 | 24 15-9 | 15 13-6 25-4 30-1 20-6 39 42-6 62-6 
52—Brandon............... 23-3 | 19-7 | 19-3 | 14-2 | 13-7 14-5 20 22 shale A... 38-7 41-7 59-5 
Saskatchewan (average)..... 25-7 | 20-9 | 19-2 | 13-1 | 11-2 12-6 21-4 25-2 2204 39-0 43-9 61-8 
$3 Regina cievinnvvessrers 26-4 | 20-9 | 19-5 | 13-6 | 12-5 12-7 22 23-8 22-7 37-1 41-9 62-3 
54—Prince Albert.......... 22 18 18 10 9 LOC BIBA. cases 28 20 38-3 46-8 59 
55—Saskatoon.............. 24-5 | 20-8 | 19-4 | 13-3 |] 11-5 13-7 19-2 25-5 21-7 41-3 44.7 60-6 
56—Moose Jaw............. 29-7 | 23-9 | 20 15-4 | 11-8 13-9 23 23-5 25 39-2 42 65-4 
Alberta (average) Ry at. Bee hs 25-3 | 20-5 | 18-2 | 14-1 | 11-3 14-1 23°0 24-5 19-7 36-2 41-1 59-8 
57—Medicine Hat.......... 30 25 21 17 14-2 16 22°5 25 19-3 38-3 41 63-7 
58—Drumbheller............ 21-5 | 15 15 12 7 L150 hans tae, 24 19 35-2 40 56-2 
59—Edmonton............. 21 18 17-4 | 12-2 | 9-5 AEE oes ete 23-2 21 35-4 40 57-3 
60—Calgary Tey Nees tal sie toot 28-1 | 22-2 | 19-7 | 15-4 | 13-8 14-8 22-2 27-4 20:7 37-9 44-1 62-7 
61—Lethbridge............. 25-8 | 22-2 | 18 13-7 | 11-8 14-1 24-2 22-8 18-5 34-3 40-2 59-2 
British Columbia (average).| 29-8 | 24-9 | 21-5 | 16-1 | 15-3 17-8 28-4 29-1 24-1 39-2 42-5 61-3 
62—Fernie.................. 25 22 16 15 12-5 16 20 25 23 87-5 39-3 60 
63—Nelson ide tork: ce mene: aCe 28 23-5 | 19 15-5 | 15 17 25 31 25 39 43-7 65 
64—Trail........ eae erie ek o1=2) |) 20 22 17-5 | 16-6 19-6 35 30 25-2 39-7 42-3 66-1 
65—New Westminster......| 30-7 | 25-7 | 21-4 | 15-1 | 16 14-7 29-8 29 22-8 37-5 41-1 60 
66—Vancouver PIE OOD, Cosco te 32-8 | 26-9 | 24 16-6 | 17 17-2 31-3 30-2 25-9 40 43-2 61-6 
67—Victoria Sossent eM earea sine 32-9 | 28-1 | 25-7 | 17-5 | 17-1 18-2 29 30-6 24 41-1 44 59-4 
68—Nanaimo LIES cBAR, PRG 30-4 | 24-6 | 22-4 | 16-6 | 14-6 19-6 32 29-5 23-5 40-7 43-9 60 
69—Prince Rupert.......... 27-5 | 22-5 | 21-5 | 15 13-7 20 25 27-5 23-7 38-4 42-1 58-1 


a. Price per single quart higher. b. Price in bulk lower. c. Grocers’ quotations. 
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Fish Eggs Butter 
2 |i3 & - - £ 3 gs | 8 g : = 
we | Be Lae % oO oi) 2c o . a oe O 5 ri 
eee 2e feed |) 2) | Belg @) g-cg2 Sl es each o.| Be PSE") ck 
Gee ices eee | Ball Boole ee | eee Seo) sa GSS en s| 2S | Ses] be 
See | See ee 1) Sa So [Osa ef louse) S| so lecgul Ao | *22)| 32 
[es | Oo w ses oy ma” > Be S& Schen 2 Sy Zs ot aa Be mS a, gs 
BES | ah | Ses i 38 qra 28 gSeal 9.0 oak Samal =a | sha 2a 
aS) a0) i N N nN fy 6) 4 iy oO = Q 6) 
cents centa cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
16-7 23-7 17-4 13-8 49-9 18-6 18-0 21-4 15-3 31-0 26-7 10-8 26-3 30-0 
10-3 ZAWO all Kates Rte Gili ee ee one 42-9 13-6 13-3 16-1 15-8 34-0 28-7 10-3 27-4 32-1 
7 ZOU! SRE ka. cilavc mt se aye 44-7 14-4 14 15-1 15 36-2 29-7 US 4 eee 31-4 | 1 
10 ORO U| tae ee ade ste ook: soe 46-7 13s 2 Ree eas 18-6 15-5 30 24-8 11 27-7 Slain) 2 
aE A el | ie BSA CULE 5 eet eee nS Poe oven ie ctete Beans 14-7 15 14-4 15 31-2 27-3 8c 26-2 32-3 | 3 
11 PAA URS GS Ch be ASS 2 40 12-1 11-7 16-8 15-1 35-7 29-6 11-8a 27 31-1 | 4 
13 Doe al sides toky« vite e esac toes. oie 13-2 12 16-5 18-3 35 30 10 27°5 32-8 | 5 
SR aay OL tees Bue val RUSE Macy ah a fas edt 40 13-7 14 15:3 15:6 35-8 30-7 10 28-8 33-1 | 6 
BB A ye 0k el Pe Le 8 S| he ed 50-0 16 Soy Wl fen Seg 17-4 15-6 25-3 22-0 |9-0-10-0 25-7 29-9 | 7 
13-5 71 34 | i PEA GPR Ui 45-8 14-2 15-2 19-0 15-1 32-2 26-4 10-8 25°8 31-5 
15 SS Dalla ete mets ates toes aye 45 14-4 15 18-3 15-2 35-7 28-9 10 24-8 31-9 | 8 
12 Dee 7 + neem «vill dus Nese eons 42-5 13-8 14-3 20-3 14-8 33-4 27 12 27-8 31-4 | 9 
Pe 8S ee 29 Le ea Se I oe 50 15-4 16-4 22-9 15-2 29-4 25 11 27-7 32-7 |10 
oho ees as SEE oO oH LORS ehin, CHIR «GR Teor chas | tO tales 13 15 14-4 15 30-3 24-8 10c 23 30 11 
14-8 28-5 24-3 6-9 45-0 18-2 16-2 15-1 15-4 32-0 28-3 9-5 25-9 28-6 
18 Ok) gl SA ec ln cal te kee taiae [9 stem aets 15-7 18-1 16-3 33-2 29 11 26-2 29-9 |12 
11-8 ZOE D jl si eects Ree 40 18 17-7 18 15-1 32-6 29-6 10b Des ele 28-5 {13 
15 ZOE | A Dope aoe e eral tie Ott sas 20 15 14 16-1 34-7 30-6 10a 25-9 28-8 |14 
SSS MVETE Sci tes ets ince Gt aes Rr a device one Mew aetliateeepe ans a Lao ote Bacchi [is er ear 11-4 15-2 29-5 25-5 Soi Agenuee, 28-1 |15 
She OR Call eae ec: SALE ae es Se OW at oft SOINEER coe. [Rios ots hts apali oteto to: ate 14-9 14-7 29-2 26-7 Sho | Pea 28-3 |16 
oie RETR See Re toe A ee TRE ccauliat ole MAR dail tra et as, 15 15 13-4 14-7 31-5 28-4 8 Sha 28-2 {17 
a ELE Al ae RE Ra Tih oe RE cue OE A cad Se Bere [do avele acpha weep 3:4 12-3 15-5 30 28 9 24-7 28-4 118 
14-4 28-1 24-3 5-8 50 19-9 19 22+2 14-4 34-1 28-4 10-11 27-5 29-6 |19 
Ae rae 32 O54 Pele 8 Ue kee ee 15 12 16-9 32-8 28-5 11 25-3 27-4 |20 
14-7 25-0 19-6 12-5 55-4 17-1 17-5 24-8 14-6 31-1 27-2 11:3 274°2 29-7 
15 28-5 14 rod. fa Pe. 20-2 16-5 23-7 14-5 33-2 29-7 11 27-3 29 21 
Pe) ee 25 15 RS che eM CAR 8 eS 20 ect acts 23-7 15 27 24-6 10 eaubeee 29-2 |22 
15 25-5 TOES ase os 55 18 15 23-2 14-3 32-1 28-2 10 25 28-9 |23 
Parr eee [A 8 eee mt ead eee Mee es oo 15 25-4 14-4 28-2 25 10b 30-2 28-9 |24 
Soe NRE AA RE AL GRE occ ES ea ered teas Bia. o's [Peete tonal GME A's woh ae avs 25-9 16-7 29-1 25-7 11 26-1 28-8 |25 
oe RES ch SEMASOTS, «cif See Nera edie AR casill eet be es 15 17-5 24-9 13-6 32 29-5 llb 28 29-6 |26 
rire fr RN WE ON 25 As et ee nk. eae EAS Ce Rep 20 26-3 15-7 27-4 23-5 11 27-2 30 27 
16-1 27 TOG a. Ue... GO! Ly lnemieetee 20 29-9 14-5 32-5 27 Loe Open ie 30-5 |28 
alc Sa sheila eee ie 24 Be Nae es ayeil tabi aces.» 16 16-5 25 14-5 De 28-7 12 29 29-9 |29 
some ecretl sect bles Ale eas aL eames cman ame Bale 8 15 eth Oe 29-1 14-9 S22) Wes se bas 12 28-6 29-3 |30 
15-7 28-2 QO OE NO eaaeoeht Oo Alo oe ws Lae eee ea 27 13-6 32-7 28-9 12 28-6 30-6 {31 
ois OPE Pas oi RRND eh oc. at] Bea olka MCR ScoAIE ORME ae ohedl Ses Me Bova 15 eh ae 29-9 13-2 30-4 26-9 11 29-3 29-8 |32 
Beh Dee: 5h] ate NO to oil Ai AOR karl ds OU ER atoll Sea Sins, (arate Reso. a 25 27:3 14-5 29-8 26-5 11 28 29-9 (33 
ero ae ola Aan ON oil Sete es. Rae ee eros Che os tacs baa kta +s 15 24 14-1 30-4 25-8 11 26 29-8 |34 
se BES 25 Ans ht Re Cnc ee 50 + ee... 20 26-3 14-3 29-9 26-1 ti 26-8 29-8 135 
oR oi nl] eae Ae Le Re te dare Ree acetal ar B48 Were [ew isce Whats fade Rimes ate 23-5 13-2 26-2 23-6 11 28 29-8 |36 
the 25 QZED idee etka Qaeie es 3s Lao ene us 15 25-1 13-1 28-7 23-7 11 Arcee 28-8 137 
12-5 19-3 VSP Ie ea fi 50 1g Gay Pe 2 29-6 14-3 29-1 26 11 24-3 29-5 138 
oes Ghas 22 20 BPE Sh act as Re Bates 17-2 17-7 31-6 13-8 29-1 25-3 11 28-5 30-8 (39 
Sa SAA ace AONE Wetrs ah eM cc tthe aite Monat ol] artes Ore atead] Sees Che he ca fa ar tret save 26-1 13-8 27-2 23-7 11 26 28-9 |40 
13-7 23-3 TON eh as OO) ee ee eat panes cos 24-8 13-8 30-4 27-2 1 Ra ee a 28-2 |41 
Sito rele Stir gk See (eter ci eee Pe eel de ale 17 15 27-9 14-] 29-8 26-3 11 28 29-5 |42 
aisha eas od Le et ea a aa aes ite BRE aA cael] ate these | ae we ate ctadid oes is. ois 26-2 14 26:3 23-4 ll 27-5 30-1 |43 
AB Me Reade ee Sete ee Wa a oe WE erat ae Oho 8S 15 15 17-5 14 35°38 34-3 12 25 29-7 |44 
ese ae oh sil hay Searels aie BAe, SI gh o Hiorte!| ake ade Bae. « 20 Dee te aks 18-6 16-3 33-2 30 14b 27 30-4 |45 
a) PRLS A cM Ry os |i aualahe Meee cfd Ne ie ue 55 15 DRE 18-2 16-7 35-4 31-5 LOD Ste ee Ate 31-6 |46 
eee he cs 23-2 24-7 10 63-7 18 20 15-7 16-2 35-8 30-1 14-Salrousseer 29-6 |47 
Pa: ie See be eae ae 19-3 19-3 50 1 Ee oe a 22-5 15-4 BSD) lenses ks 12 25-2 30-1 |48 
Sethe Sa oe ae 18 | a A i a ee 20 17-5 19-9 15-9 36-2 32 j1 si TAA 29-8 |49 
ere ae 27-5 EGO a Ree, 55 16-2 16-5 24-6 15-5 35-9 28-3 11 26-5 30-2 |50 
22-0 26-0 A954: | eee AE cat es 21-3 18-0 24-0 14-7 28-0 23-1 9-2 23°3 28-0 
19 27 AEA | Se ee PS cr.) Saree Me. 50 20 18 30-5 14-4 30-3 24-8 TO ees tears 27-8 |51 
25 254 este Sh clideae ve xchat Sewts Dae D> | a ees ee 17-5 15 25-6 21-3 8-3al 23-3 28-1 |52 
22°8 24-1 12-5 LB E6 al date es. <6 24-1 19-5 16-6 15-2 25°6 20-7 11-0 23°1 28-5 
21-8 23-2 13-5 1225 see ss 23 18-6 16-7 15-5 26-4 19-4 11 21-7 28 53 
23-5 26-5 11 DORAL we. 25 20 14-9 15-7 24-3 20-9 11 23-2 29-6 |54 
21 22-2 10-3 LSS pal habte we ee 23-3 17-7 16-8 15-4 27-1 22 11 22-6 27-7 |55 
25 24-6 15 190 o) Fees.’.’, 25 21-7 18 14-1 24-5 20-3 11 25 28-7 |56 
20-1 21-0 12-3 FG. home Pes. 22-9 20-1 19-5 15-9 27-6 22-1 10-8 23-0 28-7 
22-5 QOL Ware Miaater a tellits Se oes-6 6 25 20-7 17-7 16-3 30-8 25-2 11 21-4 28-3 |57 
18 22 TOS | a OER libeae ots<.« 22 20 16-1 17-5 23-2 18-7 10 23-1 29-8 |58 
20 19-7 14-5 1522) |aane es... 20-7 19-9 20-5 15-3 26-4 21-9 11 24-4 28-1 |59 
21-2 23-2 12-2 20 Paes oa 24-3 20:5 27-5 14-9 28-4 21-8 11 23-2 28-7 |60 
19 20 UD Dig date .sroiliqeteccs «> 22-5 19-5 15-5 15-4 29-3 23-1 Li |e. eee 28-4 |61 
17-3 19-6 15-2 1G Ss ale eee 23°7 21-2 24-7 17-0 33-6 30-0 11-6 27-7 32-2 i 
25 258) Leo es 20) Biltnce es 23-5 25 18-5 17-3 33 29-2 10 23-5 32 63 
20 242 14, eee... 10s Salia. dees 5 25 22 24-5 Lie7 37-2 34 12-5a] 26-7 32-4 64 
21-8 25-6 15-2 OD eee ee Peas Ppt 21-8 21-7 18-9 36-6 32 12. Hallss34 ees 32-6 55 
13-6 14:2 15, eee. Seaulias teas os 22-5 16-5 25-2 15-4 B00) lps eres 10 30 31 as 
13-7 15-3 | ae ee. TO) pal eeee oe ce 23-1 17-7 27-1 15-6 31-4 29-3 AO Peers e 30-6 a 
12 19-1) | jeass.. O + Mile ee fe sr 24-6 19-2 23-5 16 33-8 31-5 12-5a 30-5 31-8 68 
15 TRS Al ee eek eal ete fs cis] ae qe giorets 22 84-5 16-5 32-1 26 Lia Pies. 33-2 30 
Mes es G22} Ree ee ollie eek «stall Meare co ~.0s | te se ee ate 25 22-6 18-7 33-5 27-7 14-Sait. tase 33-8 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, 





2 3 ad . Canned Vegetables 
om =] bd e eerie tgeeierane a 1. | 
g os a 3.5 B ; E ; a ao) 
oe “ of here ga ssh} woes Be 
LOCALITY Sh =| sd aN on Pat o ba nN a 3 
33 | a sa8] # ue RS F ae . 
ee Qs eid gee | See hs Pa o8 8% 28 
o— so | Sosy Soe | oer Sa So 25 aa | As 
$3 | 33 | 35 | see] 25 | os | 82 1 ds | ge | gs 
ae SiGe |\ eRe] | Ole |) Soran t “Se ao 6m oi 6 
.é) a oD) fy fam fa = = Ay oO 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (average)..............6-. 23-8 7-2a| 15-8 4-1 5-7 8-2 10-7 11-3 11-2 11-2 
Nova Scotia (average)..............- 23-4 7°2 16-3 4-9 5-8 7-9 12-2 11-8 11-3 11-4 
T=Svdney os ccdicetides cee. 23-7 8 16 4-8 5-7 8 11-9 11-4 11-9 11-8 
2—New Glasgow........-cseee0-: 22-4 7:3 17:3 4-6 5:6 7-4 11-9 10-3 10-5 10-2 
S—Amherstaat oi dec eeecee cuts eee 22 7°3 16 4-8 5-8 (eB. heyy 10-7 10-7 10-7 
AS Lifax | To. dat ddels cd aes 24-5 | 6-6-7 16-7 4-9 5-5 8-6 11-7 12-3 10-9 10:8 
H=Windsors 8G oj... « eee cd atciotders: + 23-6 | 7-3-8b} 16 5-1 6-3 8-3 12-5 13-2 12-2 12-4 
G—ALTULO! Hike ves 6 Mele sien eles 24-3 | 6-7-3 15-7 4-9 6 8-1 13-3 12-6 11-8 12-3 
7—P.E.1.—Charlottetown......... 23-4 8-0 18-0 4-4 6-0 7:5 13-5 11-5 12-2 12-2 
New Brunswick (average).......... 23°5 7-9 16-5 4-6 5-7 7-3 13-6 11-8 11-4 11-4 
S—-MOncton nih ccias's Sle ois aisle es 23-1 8 15-3 4-5 5-5 8-7 14 11-7 11 11-2 
Qe Sant CONN. cc.ds oe Mehec od oisteteten« 24-3 | 6-7-3 18-6 4-6 5-7 7:3 13-8 11-1 10-8 11-1 
10—Hredericton...)... fj.06 dsssb. 22-9 (5 ial BA 4-8 6 6-8 13-6 11-4 11-1 11-4 
11—Bathurst 20...) owes swedes tees 23-7 8-7b} 15-5 4-6 5:6 6-5 13 12-8 12-5 12 
Quebec (average)...........cceeeee- 21-2 5-9 13-2 4-2 5:6 6-4 10-8 9-6 10-7 10-4 
12—=-Ouehec' Gee sho. ates oaeie NS 23-2 5-9-5c¢ 13-7 4-6 5-9 7-1 10-6 9-8 10-8 10-4 
18—Three Rivers............0.00.. 22-9 | 5-3-6 12-2 4-9 5-7 7°3 13-1 10-1 11-4 10-6 
14—Sherbrooke. «.'). .aéla.s je sties 21-7 6 13-7 4-1 5:5 5-8 11-3 10 10-1 10:6 
TO—=—SOLEL Vols os sate cidtete eail reel eae els 20-6 4:7 14 3-3 5 5-9 9-7 9-5 11 10:5 
16—St:. Hyacinthe:. ag... 6458. a8.. 19 5-3 12-5 3:8 6 6-6 10-6 9-1 10 10 
V7—St: JOHNS... 2 ea. Se os daee ees 20-3 4-7 12-8 3-6 5:2 6-9 10 9-7 11-5 10-7 
18—Thetford Mines................ 21-7 6 13-3 4-6 6 5-2 10-3 9-5 11-3 10-8 
19—Montreal i os 3308 Soh Se. . 21 6-7-3 14-3 4-5 5-4 7-3 10 9-5 10:3 10-1 
DOE Te Oe to ete eae 20-2 | 5-3-7-3 12-7 4-3 5-6 5-5 11-7 9-5 10-1 10-3 
Ontario (average)................06: 20°¢ 6-9 15-2 3-4 5-5 8-8 10-7 10-7 10-6 10-7 
PIQUA Wah Sibcs esis dite cee, PM ee Bt 7°3 13-3 4.9 5-8 9 11-1 10-2 10-4 10-6 
P2—-TOCK VIG, ssedee:s titolo aeteits « 22-2 6°7 11-7 4-7 5-2 8 11-6 10-2 10-5 10:5 
23 TINGSUON fads s Js os Seles SoM MS « 22-1 6-6-7 13-3 4-4 5-1 8-2 11-4 10-5 10-2 10-1 
24— Bellevilleny. 0)... steele cc dae ohiae « 21-7 | 6-7-3 14-5 3-1 5-2 8 10-1 9-8 9-7 10 
25—-Peterborough:.; 2.34.5 saosin. 23-5 | 6-6-7 15 2-7 5-2 8-6 10-4 9-6 9-9 10-1 
BO“HOGDAWA. nu» ole naldl- eas uae dine « 24-5 | 6-7-7-3 15 2-7 5-7 7:9 10-1 10-3 10-5 10-2 
O[—- Oris Cee. ae SR ee, 24-8 6-7 20 3-1 5-2 8-2 10 10-7 10-9 10-7 
28—Toronto Wis eveiesdtelere © Meters a eleve oie ee 24-8 7°3 17-2 3 5-4 8-8 10 10-4 10-4 10-3 
29—Niagara Falls..............0.+. 23-9 7°3 15-2 2-8 5-7 9 9-5 10-2 10-1 10-4 
30—St. Catharines................. 24 7:3 17-7 3-1 5-8 9-2 11-2 9-9 10 10-3 
Sl GAM IUtONe Hs des gee oo ruis Bee 27-8 | 6°7-7-3 13-8 3-1 5-4 8-5 9-6 10-5 10-4 10:3 
DI——FTANEOLGME <acls)s ofole ele taeo bites 24-4 7-3 16-6 2-6 5-4 9-6 10-4 11 10-5 10-3 
DOIG ALE Gee cies oo cea 6 26-9 7:3 17 2-7 5-8 9-2 10-2 10-5 10-6 10:8 
POEAAUCIDE, | ab os ols oi fob < sin We Bias 25-3 6-7 16-5 2:5 5:5 9-6 10-6 10-6 10:8 10-4 
BO Mat Chenerigi ) 2... gaps caleid <aiee 25-1 6-7 16-3 2°6 5-4 9-3 10-4 10-5 10:7 10-8 
36—Woodstock.............seecee0. 23-2 6-7 12-7 2-3 5 8-7 9-7 10-7 10-5 10-7 
Bd TH OETATIOTO 00 shale cle cfalae 6 neo tilee 22-3 |6-7-7-3 16 2-5 5-6 9-3 11-6 11-2 10-3 10-9 
= LON GON D. fatk . 5 abies skofe + 4 stele; eigttte:s 23-1 |6-7-7-3 17-5 2-6 5:3 9-2 11-1 11 10-8 10-5 
SO — SoHE NOMAB. 5.15. sahete «6 cfeioatite)« 23-8 | 6-6-7 18-1 3 5-4 9-3 11-8 11-4 10-9 10-8 
A0-eCDathampy. oi. «se 4 dato Pke 21-6 6 14-3 2-8 5-2 8-6 10 10-5 10-6 10-7 
BASEN SOGEOT 8.) a bs deta d eet ie 21-3 |6-7-7-3 14-4 3-1 5-2 77 10-1 10-4 10-2 10-5 
AD ORTIIA. | as so albreie aloes ¢ cheetahs c 24-3 |6-7-7:3 16 2:7 5-6 8-8 10-8 11-4 11-1 11-4 
43—Owen Sound..............0008 23-6 6-7 14-7 2-9 5-2 8-6 11-8 10-2 10-2 10-3 
44——North Bay «osc. . depen ots sedihs« 24-2 | 6-7-3 12-7 4 5 8-6 10-2 11-1 11-1 11-1 
4D—-SUGDULY o Sikcie ob cobiston + ofle okies < 21:3 7:3 15 4-9 7:3 9 11 11-7 12 11-9 
BO BUODEIE os on cehs chiph + clots dep « 23-6 6-7 13 5-4 5-2 8-9 11-7 12-3 12-1 12-1 
47—Timmins....... icine siols s/s ole (ee piss e 23-1 6-7 14 4-9 6-2 8-9 11-4 11-2 10 11-2 
48—Sault Ste. Marie............... 23-3 6-6-7 14 4-6 5-3 9-7 11-1 11-1 11-6 11-6 
eos hort, Arthur... ih os teas Ooh « 23-8 16-7-7°3 17-5 4-6 5°8 9-3 10-6 11-1 11-1 11-2 
50—Fort William............¢.000- 22:9 |6-7-7-3 15 4-6 6-1 8-5 10-1 10-8 11-3 11 
Manitoba (average)................. 26-4 7-0 15-7 4-5 5-8 9-6 10-5 13-0 12-1 12-2 
I= WADNIPES |... bk s cele aoks ho aah « 26-1 6-4-8 16-4 4-5 5:8 9-2 10-2 12-3 12+4 12-5 
Ho TANGO, M4: «\s aut obs og sted te. 26-7 |6:4-7-1 15 4-4 5-8 9-9 10-7 13-6 11-8 11-8 
Saskatchewan (average)............ 24-4 7:3 17-8 4-6 6-0 9-5 10-8 13-2 11-9 11-9 
Dirt OSINS 6) oo ws oie eke sole dldl « 25:7 | 7-2-8 18-5 4-6 6-2 9-5 10 13-1 10-5 10-7 
o4——Prince Albert.!... csc. este aaah - 24-5 6-4 17 4-6 5-9 9-3 12-2 13-7 13-3 12-9 
DD-—-AaskatOonys oc. 4s ceils 6 cla ollie» 22-5 7-2 20-5 4-4 5-8 9-6 10-2 12-8 11-6 12-4 
06-—-Mo0se Jaw... .c.se%sccclsicte tides 25 8 LS 4-6 6-1 9-6 10-6 13-3 12-3 11-5 
Alberta (average)................... 25-3 7:8 16-2 4-5 6-0 8-2 9-9 12-4 11-5 11-6 
57—Medicine Hat.................. 25-4 8 ls 4-6 6-3 8-5 10-2 12-9 10-9 10-9 
58—Drumheller.................... 24D) + 638-8 |i. taal, 4-4 5:8 8-1 10-5 12-6 12 12-1 
59—Hdmonton...........cccccccees 24-3 7-2-8 16-2 4-5 6-3 8-2 10-2 12-7 12-3 12-3 
60—Calgary........ we SEE soothes e 28-7 8 17-3 4-5 5-5 8-3 9-5 12-3 10-9 11-8 
Ol—-Lethbridge. 65). ee ok cbigatae « 24 S25 ee AG) | cforelor ae « 8-1 9-2 11-7 11-5 11-1 
British Columbia (average)......... 26-1 9-5 18-6 5-1 6-5 7-7 8-5 13-1 12-6 12-5 
G2—HeErnie.  creeiech oc fhe ot steidhe, Leate c 26 10 LZ; 4-9 6-7 8 9-3 12-8 13 12-6 
63—Nelson cia HRV o.0) s eveM athe o> above. sida s 23-7 10 17 5-4 7 7:5 9 13-5 14 13 
O4-j Veal} ...... sabe oth & « b etacy cate e 24-6 10 16 5 6-3 8-5 8-7 13-1 13-5 13-8 
65—New Westminster.............. 26-8 9-9-6 18-6 4-9 5-9 7-2 8-2 12-3 11-8 11-8 
66—Vancouver iste areibyo.0lefbboe. & stele <i ic 25-8 9-9-6 20-3 4.9 6-2 7-1 7°9 12-4 11-2 11-5 
67—Victoria bof Gc cis oust lOO & & olerataltete s 26-8 9 19-8 5 6-5 7-6 7:8 12-7 12 12-3 
68—Nanaimo sas s.c.e pelea Bre scchera eieiehe 30 9 20 5 6 7-9 9 13-4 12-1 11-9 
69-— Prince) Ruperts: cr ok wo senitiasien . 24-8 9-10 20 5-3 7:3 7°5 7°8 14-2 13-2 13-3 





a. Chain stores, etc., sell bread, undelivered, at lower prices in most of the cities. b. Grocers ‘quotations. 
c. Including fancy bread 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF JULY, 1938 








f Potatoes Apples S 
$ ee ere Mahe ote ahs ; a 
‘ ht r 2 ae} 2 eet n 3 
$ +3 = ae Ol) eae | ae 5 Eg 4 og eI 
Set ae . % Ban) oe) Fe a pap 8 3 oe ae 
5 3 2 D Qo. 6 g 5 QA - 25 soars , 
geen Pat S tS | Bed geal) Be’ | cee |. wile ge | Be | ee BS 
gee] 2B 1 Sulvieel fae Pe 28) ees le (hgh. | geo be | ge 
I oO oO D4 a ~~ 3 &. los | Qs Qa 
a 5 os mo | & cy Ale |e 5 a 6) s s) 
cents cents $ cents cents cents cents cents cents 
5-3 7°0 -980 . 16-9 15-2 57-7 17-0 53°4 43-7 
5:6 7-3 1-240 24 . . . 16-2 15-2 55-6 17-0 58°8 49-9 
4-7 7-1 1-278 : . 15-3 15 49 17-9 65 49 1 
5 7-2 1-33 : : . 15-3 14-7 55 nC fi Pease eedinnt a 2 45 2 
5:4 7 -98 . 16 14 50 14-5 59 52:5 | 3 
6-2 7 1-295 : : 16-8 16-6 70 18-2 61-7 50 4 
6-5 7°6 1-087 17-3 16 49 16-7 49 49-5 | 5 
5:5 7°6 1-472 : 16-4 15-1 60-7 18-1 59-5 47-71 6 
5:7 8-1 +925 . : : 15-8 5H By a Nae 18-1 49-0 46-8 | 7 
5-2 7:9 -953 : : : 16-4 15-2 57-0 16-2 54-8 48-9 
5:3 7:7 1-158 : : 16-5 gD Cal Dee: a ae 1G ec eee 53-71 8 
5-6 7°8 1-001 : . . 15-7 14-2 57 15-9 50 46-5 | 9 
5-1 8-5 +842 : 17 TDs 7h| She deka. 16 54-5 46 10 
4.7 74 81 : 16-2 LG? Bl ped seus ts 16-7 60 49-3 |11 
5-0 7°6 965 . : 16-7 14-1 63-7 17°5 57-6 42-6 
5:9 8-1 +912 : : 17-7 15-1 89-8 21-6 64 43-9 |12 
4-8 8-3 883 : . 16-8 14-7 51 18-4 59-5 44-7 113 
4-8 7:3 1-184 : : . 18 14-9 47-5 17-9 59-2 43-°8 |14 
4-5 8-6 -78 : : 16 AN Es ee erdem ct UDO a gps s Oe 41-8 |15 
4 7-4 +982 . 16-3 13-7 52-5 16-7 54 Al-5 116 
5-7 7-2 +84 : : 15-6 14-4 61-2 17-7 60 43-1 117 
4-4 7-1 -983 : > 17-5 13-1 62 CL ee ep a A A 1 44-2 |18 
5-4 7:3 1-156 : : 17-1 13-3 91°3 16-8 56:9 40-3 119 
5-2 7-2 +967 . , : : 15-1 14 54-2 16-1 49-7 40-3 |20 
5-0 7-1 -846 : . : 16-7 15-7 54-9 16-1 54-2 42-4 
5-2 7-7 1-047 : : . : 16-7 16-5 54-8 17-3 56-5 42-8 |21 
4-9 8-3 75 . 16-8 15-6 50 17-2 60 43 22 
5-7 7-7 1-014 . , 16-9 15-4 45 15-3 55°6 41-8 123 
4-9 7-1 +887 . : 16-1 15 45 16-1 49 41-2 124 
5 7-1 +85 : 16-9 15 57-2 16-7 54-2 40-5 125 
4-9 6-7 -90 : 17-1 LD Dilan os hues « 16-3 57 42°8 |26 
4:6 6-9 67 : : 16-2 14-9 47 16-2 52-5 41-2 |27 
5-1 6-6 -90 : . . 16-1 14-9 61-7 15-9 54-5 42 28 
5-9 6-2 -862 : 18-2 16-1 61 14-5 52-5 44-2 129 
6-2 7-5 +944 : . 16-8 15-2 63°3 14-5 43-5 43-3 |30 
5-5 7-1 “74 : 16 1 Gago a Wl cee te ee 14-7 59 41-6 |31 
4-8 7-7 85 : 17-2 14-8 57 16-5 50 41-7 132 
4-9 7-3 -69 : 17-5 15-4 53°5 14-7 58 41 33 
5-2 6-9 +692 : 16-9 15-2 55 15-6 59 40-8 134 
5-2 7°3 -694 . 17-1 5504 Gu BUR Ee Pps 1 Ue Ga I AR ee ea 40-6 |35 
4-9 6 -717 . : 15-5 1a AN ee, Wastes a TOe. oe ccee 39 36 
4-5 6-4 +595 : . 17 14-9 44 15-2 59 40-7 |37 
4-9 7-2 +833 16-2 4 i(l eed. As sare 15 52-8 40-9 |38 
5 7:5 1-085 . 17-1 14-9 44 TZ Biexcseeeiats 41-4 |39 
4-4 6-2 933 : 15-3 AA Gil ter fs oe hes 15-8 59 40-6 |40 
4:5 5:7 1-167 . . 15-1 15-4 45 La Oa eae ce oe 42 41 
5-2 OF Gil Sabet ae 16 16-5 55 16 55 42-3 |42 
4-4 6-2 -70 16 14-5 54 17-6 45 40-1 |43 
5-1 7-7 -69 16-5 17-3 66-5 17-5 59 44-5 |44 
4-9 7-1 +835 . 17 17-5 56-2 17 62 45-5 145 
5 7-2 -96 . . . 17-2 16-5 64°3 18-5 54-7 47 146 
5 7-9 1-329 : : 17-4 17-4 66-2 17 52:6 45-7 |47 
5 6-7 +629 17-2 15-8 57°2 16 52 46-8 |48 
5 8-4 “777 : , 17-2 17-7 57:8 16-9 48-2 43-4 |49 
4-9 7-9 +786 . : 17-7 17-4 55-9 16-2 48-5 43-5 |50 
5:9 7-4 -616 . : 17-7 15-4 61-2 17-0 48-5 43-1 
5-7 7 +649 : : 17-6 15-1 59-4 17 45-3 42-2 |51 
6 ee Wir! 583 17-8 15-7 63 16-9 51-7 44 52 
5-7 6-6 | 1-081 . ’ : 17-3 15-8 62-7 18-8 58-6 46-2 
5-4 6-6 1-04 : : : 18-9 15-4 61-2 18-7 51-5 46-9 153 
6 6-7 1-24 : 18-3 16-8 64-1 21,8 51-5 46-1 |54 
5-6 5-9 1-10 : : Ly, 15-1 62-1 17-9 49-3 44-8 155 
5-7 7-2 943 : : 15 15-8 63-3 16-6 50 47 |56 
5-5 6-6 °717 : : : 17-6 15-1 57-6 18-8 49-6 43-3 
5-2 7 *757 . > 18 16-2 59-4 18-6 54-4 45 57 
5-6 6-9 +86 16-9 15-7 61-2 20-1 52-5 46-2 |58 
5-9 6-4 68 : : 17-1 15-1 59-8 19-5 49-6 44-3 |59 
6-1 7-2 *717 : 17-8 15-1 57°8 19 47-1 42-1 {60 
4-7 5-7 °513 . 18 13-5 50 TZ 44-5 39 61 
6-4 5-8} 1-516 : : 17-8 14-4 58-6 18-3 49-0 41-9 
6-6 6-9 -90 : . 19-2 16 62-5 20:7 55 47-2 |62 
7 7 1-35 19 15 62-5 19 57-5 47-5 |63 
6-8 7 1-32 : 19-2 15 63 21-2 52:3 44 64 
5-3 5 1-49 5 : 17:3 13-4 59 16 41-2 36-5 |65 
5-6 5-1 1-95 : ‘ : 16-1 13-7 53-5 15-7 43-7 38-1 |66 
6-2 4-9] 1-54 17-1 13-2 58-9 16-7 45-5 38 67 
7-8 5-2 1-38 : 16-6 14 56-6 16-7 47-6 42 68 
6 5-3 2-20 : . : 17-8 14-7 60 20-1 49-2 42 69 
fhm a Ee pa SR a a eee na Sen aR Ea ae ai lS SRS See BS 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, 























Sugar | bs ag by 
o ‘ . o 
gd | g Go) Bog | 8 3 | dB 
« Ps lar HH a! 
2) ae i et Peceer ee ree 3 > 8 ges 
LOCALITY ¥ 3 : see} 28 | 4 Ba 3 5 33 ens 
= OQ - 5 & Qe hie at. om 
gs | os] Soles [284] ot | 2s] <8 | Sa | as | aS | BBe 
io — om | Xa | gew S aa oD g- qe x ao > 
es|2e/&s|/ 25/888] 28 |x| 28 | gs | 8 | s2 | S88 
Balsa} sa| Salssal sh (Sa) Bb Rm ga Sa —P a 
o) pA ié) ca ie) > mM Ay o a) o) < 
cents | cents | cents} cents| cents| cents | cents| cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (average)....... 6-4 | 6-2 | 34-9 | 58-6 | 19- 13-8 | 2-6 36-4 48-7 11-6 4-9 14-181b 
Nova Scotia (average)...... 6-4 | 6-0 | 40-4 | 58-4 | 18-7 9-6] 2-9 40-2 39-6 12-4 5-1 15-000 
1—Sydney... ss. scsiees 6-5 | 6-2 | 39-2 | 59-3 | 21-3 10-2 | 2-9 42-7 42-7 12-7 Be eal oh ee ier ofercterate 
2—New Glasgow........- 6-21 6:2 | 41 58-8 | 20-3 9-5] 3-1 42 35-7 12-7 By gllehis v cactaine 
S—Amhersty oes os Shc e 6-4] 6 40 60 15-6 9-4 | 2-8 37°5 35-8 11-8 A IPRA § Sees oe A 
Be AAR oe sisisieyeseisiere 6-3 | 5-9 | 37 57-2 | 20-8 9 2-8 40 40 12-4 5-4 15-00 
5—Windsor............-- 6-3 | 6 43-5 | 55-8 | 16 9-7 | 2-9 40 48 12-3 De Sleeeei pte ae 
GC—TTUTOW VS. osnsien oben + 6-6 | 5-9 | 41-7 | 59 18-2 10 2-8 38-7 35-6 12-4 Bi Salle te options 
7—P.E.1.-Charlottetown} 6-3] 5-9 | 42-8 | 57-8 | 20-0 15-0 | 2-7 41-7 37-5 12-6 5-0 16-000 
New Brunswick (average).| 6-4 | 6-1 | 41-1 | 59-3 | 18-3 9-8 | 2-7 39-4 37:8 12-0 5-1 13-560 
8—Moncton 6-1] 5-9 | 42 59-5 | 18-7 9-4 | 2-7 40-7 38-7 11-3 5-2 g 
9—Saint John 6-4] 6 40 57-2 | 19-3 9-7 | 2-9 43-3 38-5 12-5 5 13-50 
10—F redericton 6:51 6 40 60 17-5 10 2-4 33-7 35:7 12 Be ails s ae ogame te 
11—Bathurst 6-7 6-6 | 42-2 | 60-6 | 17-5 10-2 2°8 40 38-3 12-3 Di ell oot tte stirs. 
Quebec (average) 5-9 | 5-8 | 33-5 | 59-0 | 19-7 13-2 | 2-9 49-8 48-8 10-4 4-9 13-857 
12—Quebec...........0085 5-8 | 5-7 | 33 64-2 | 20-9 15-8 | 3-2 38-7 60 10-2 5 13-50 
3—Three Rivers......... 6-1 | 5-9 | 33-7 | 66-9 | 20-9 16 4-5 42-5 50 11-2 4-9 14-00 
4—Sherbrooke.......... 6 5-9 | 31-7 | 58-1 | 21-1 11-9 | 2-9 41-2 46 10 4-9 14-50 
15 SOFEIL UL made scsee ten 5-8 | 5-7 | 32-2 | 56-4 | 16-6 10-7 | 2-1 38-7 47-5 10 YU a ie 3 
16—St. Hyacinthe........ 5-9 | 5-8 | 34-8 | 50-7 | 17-5 12-8 | 2-6 38 40 11 4-8 13-50 
47—St. Johns............. 5-9 | 5-9 | 31-8 | 51-3 | 18-8 13-4 | 3 40 50 10-7 5 13-00 
18—Thetford Mines....... 5-9 | 5-6 | 33 59-2 | 20 12-5) 11 2:6 42 45 10 Pig ot eae) gamed. Ue 
19—Montreal............. 5-7 | 5-8 | 35-7 | 64-6 | 18-9 13-7 | 2-5 43-7 50-5 10-5 4-9 |13-50-14-50 
AN 1) | Daas oP Eee a 6 5-9 | 36 59-4 | 22-5 Dae Oot Wace 42-4 50 10:3 4-9 14-50 
Ontario (average)......... 6-3 6-2 | 35-0 | 62-2 | 19-0 12-0 | 2-4 34-4 48-8 10-8 4-9 13-777 
21—Ottawa.........eeee- 6 5-8 | 35-9 | 62-3 | 19-4 i sGGha is Page 38 56-7 10-4 4-9 14-50 
22—Brockville........... 6-2 | 6-2 | 35-9 | 60-8 | 21-2 10-8 | 2-5 38-3 47 10-8 5 13-00 
23—Kingston.......0.000- 6 5-8 | 35-5 | 52-7 | 17-7 11-8 3+] 36-7 43-3 10-4 4-8 14-00 
24—Belleville............ 6-2] 6 35-6 | 60-1 | 19-1 10-3 | 2-5 31-9 46-7 10-4 5 13-50 
25—Peterborough........ 6 5:9 | 87-3 | 64-2 | 18-4 12-9 | 2-6 31-9 50 10-2 5-1 14-25 
26—Oshawa........eeee0: Gxt pero 35-4 | 62 20-1 11 2-3 31-3 54 10-8 4-6 13-25 
47 Oy et Itz aa UR i 6 6 84-4 | 60-8 | 19 10 2-1 36-8 43-8 10 4-5 13-75 
28—DOTORtO.: So. «os beh e 6 5-9 | 36-9 | 59-7 | 16-4 11°15} )2°5 35-9 46-4 10-1 4-8 12-25 
29—Niagara Falls........ 6 5-8 | 34-4 | 64-2 | 18-7 TANSRT Py page 35 40 10-7 4-9 12-25¢ 
30—St. Catharines........ 6-5 | 6-3 | 34-6 | 66-4 | 18-4 11-9 | 2-4 37-1 50 10-9 5-1 13 -50g 
31——Hamilton. 5... s.0a08 6 5-9 | 36-9 | 61-1 | 19-6 10:7 | 2-1 31 40-7 10 4-9 12-50 
32—Brantford..........6. 6-2 | 6-1 | 36-7 | 64-8 | 21 10-8 | 2-2 32-7 49-1 10 5-4 13-00 
SB CF cam ROR PE Ye 6-3 | 6:3 | 33-2 | 60-7 | 20-5 11-4 | 2-4 37°5 51-2 10-6 5-2 13-00 
34—Guelphi.....2.... ded § 6 33-6 | 61-8 | 18-4 10:3 | 2-4 35°5 49 10-3 4-9 13-50 
35—Kitchener............ 6:2 | 6-2 | 32-2 | 63-7 | 19-9 10-8 | 2-2 39-3 45 10-2 4-4 13-00 
36—Woodstock..........- 6-4 | 6-4 | 36-7 | 56-2 | 21 10 2-6 33 49-5 10-7 5-3 12-50 
Si —Stratiordys.. etki eee 6-2 6-2 | 85-3 | 638-4 | 19-4 11 2°3 33-1 56-7 10-8 5-1 13-00 
OS WONGON. ...) 060 ede ee 6 6-1 | 88-1 | 61-7 | 16-8 12-2 2:3 35°7 46-2 10-1 4-7 13-50 
39—St. Thomas.......... 6-5 i G65 HSB Go-3) i 17-7 12-6 | 2-4 40 50 10-4 5-4 13-00 
40—Chatham............ 6-1 6 29-8 | 60 16-9 11-2 1-9 32-2 40 10 4-9 g 
41—Windsor..........0... 5-9 5-9 | 30-8 | 60-1 | 17-9 10:7 2 31-1 48-3 10 4-6 13-50 
42—-Sarnias|...cideclsces ts 6-5 | 6-5 | 34-2 | 65-6 | 17 11 1-8 36-3 53°3 10:3 4-7 13-75 
43—Owen Sound.......... 6-1] 6 38-4 | 64-1 | 20-4 10 1-8 28-6 45 10 4-7 13-50 
44—North Bay..........- 6-7 | 6:4 | 36 57-2} 15 13-8} 2-6 RY blak Ps Ses ie ee 10 4.8 16-00 
45—Sudbury.........0.-: 6-9,| 6-6 | 389 68-7 | 24-2 16:2 | 2-7 36-2 60 14 5 16-25 
AG Cobalt) ncvecs see cease 7 6-9 | 36-2 | 64-2 | 20 14-5 | 2-7 30 48-3 13-3 DA whtecbas eneee 
47—Timmins......0.4sss “7 | 6-4 | 34-2 | 69-4 | 18-6 15-4 | 2-6 32°6 47-5 10 4-8 17-50 
48—Sault Ste. Marie...... 6-4 | 6-3 | 29-8 | 66-3 | 17 14-7 | 2-5 33-2 56-3 13-4 4.7 14-00 
49—Port Arthur.......... 6-1 6-1 | 33-2 | 59-1 | 21-1 15-3 2:3 33-5 55 12-4 5-3 15-00 
50—Fort William......... 6-5 | 6-4 | 32-8 | 58-8 | 20-5 13-8 | 2-4 40 45 11-7 4-7 15-00 
Manitoba (average)........ 6-9 | 6-8 | 33-0 | 54-3 | 20-1 12:3 | 2-6 31-3 54-2 13-4 5-0 20-000 
51—Winnipeg............. 6-8 | 6-8 | 33 53-5 | 18-3 10:7 | 2-6 31-9 50 13 5 18-50 
62-—Brandon yo... ideas 6-9 | 6-7 | 32-9 | 55 21-8 13-9 | 2-5 30°7 58-3 13-7 5 21-50 
Saskatchewan (average)...| 7-1] 7-3 | 31-5 | 55-4 | 19-7 19-3 | 2-7 32°3 57-0 14-2 19g (i A LE 
§38—Reginal eo Pica. dene 6-7 | 7-5 | 33-4 | 54-5 | 19-5 19-3a] 2-8 31-4 57-3 13-3 CAA al Ee a a 
54 Prince ADORE . calae ne 7-41 7-4 | 29-8 | 58-6 | 20-1 20-7a| 2-9 35 55 14-5 Da pcsetacenenen 
55—Saskatoon...........- 7°5 7°7 | 32-8 | 53-9 | 20-7 18:2a| 2-6 31-2 58-7 13-8 Dy goes wee aoe 
56—Moose Jaw........05- 6-7 | 6:7 | 29-8 | 54-5 | 18-5 19a 2-6 SL ol ae ae oe 15 Dy gaat ncn aoe 
Alberta (average).......... 6-9 | 6-7 | 31-1 | 51-9] 18-9} 17-5 | 2-8 33:4 | 52-8 13-9 ry ba Re Pane 
57—Medicine Hat........ 7 6-7 | 31-8 | 52-5 | 19-4 20-5a} 2-8 32-5 62:5 13-3 4-9 
58—Drumheller.......... Kelatwan 32 | 54-5 | 21-7 17a 3 31-2 60 15 As Ball gue Sees ee aes 
9—Edmonton...... osoee| . OS | 6-9, 88e8 1) 52 20 17-la} 3 34 50 14-6 4-9 g 
60—Calgary..........20.. 6-7 | 6-7 | 81-1 | 52-8 | 18-5 17-9a| 2-8 34-2 46-7 11-7 4-7 g 
61—Lethbridge. elle G8 He NG2) 27 47-7 | 15 15a 2-6 35 45 15 ASO SSOn Shoe cane 
British Columbia (aver.) ..| 6-7 | 6-3 | 32-1 | 51-7 | 20-5 21-3 | 2-9 38-3 55-7 12-2 Orie sta wees 
62—Hernie., eee... oe. eek 8 7-2 | 83-7 | 52-2 | 17-5 23-3a] 2-7 45 55 12-5 roar ton oes 
68—Nelson..........00006 7 6-5 | 30 57-5 | 21 21-5a| 2-8 37°5 55 LS: Pal de chs owl ses cote stant ae 
Gaeta eee a. 6-9 | 6-4 | 33-2 | 52 21-5 Qo 8Ml 1382 38 55 14 BD: Tale eteacmace 
65—New Westminster....} 6 5-8 | 29-5 | 48-3 | 19-6 19-2a] 2-7 33 60 12-2 A TAN ASO Seng wae 
66—Vancouver............ 6-1] 6 33-4 | 48-2 | 18-9 18-3a} 2-8 32:5 57-3 10-3 Be Sal. ceca sa nace 
G7--WVACCOTIGGS Wri... cde ae 6-7 | 5-8 | 82-9 | 51-2 | 22-2 20-4a| 2-7 38-2 57-5 11 Day act s demon eater 
68—Nanaimo............. 6-6 | 6-3 | 30-9 | 50-3 | 21-8 19a 2-9 AOS Aaa. cali. drome Dy millet leew ae 
69—Prince Rupert........| 6:4! 6-1 | 33-8 | 54-2 | 21-2 25a 3 42°5 50 12-5 De wit oa. on aees 
Vinegar sold extensively in bottles at higher prices than in bulk. b. For prices of Welsh coal see text. c. Calculated 
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Rent 

x) 

& Ss Six-roomed 

5 J e ee houses with 

oie ere a WIth! incomplete 

ri «| 8 g|Mocern Con-|  nodern 

fo) ae veniences, seem) 

8 lode ty ir month | eniences 

Onl per month 

Cc. Cc. $ $ 
26-6 | 9-4 24-167 17-746 
28-9 | 9-8 21-417 14-583 
29-5 | 9-8)16-00-26-00 |12-00-16-00 | 1 
29-5 | 9-7|15-00-25-00 |10-00-15-00 | 2 
25-8 110 |15-00-18-00 10-00 | 3 
30 9-2/23 -00-33-00 |15-00-23-00 | 4 
30 10 |18-00-25-00 |14-00-18-00 | 5 
28-5 {10 |18-00-25-00 |15-00-17-00 | 6 
26-5 |10-6)19-00—25-00 |10-00-15-00 | 7 
27-9 | 9-9 22°880 17-125 
80g |10 |20-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 | 8 
27-3 | 9-7/18-00-25-00 |16-00-20-00 | 9 
26-2 | 9-7 25-00 18-00 |10 
28 10 20-00 15-00 jil 
23°0 | 9-0 22° dod 16-125 
21-8 | §-6}22-00-30-00 |............ 12 
24-6 | 9-6/22-00-30-00 |16-00-22-00 113 
24-4 | 9-7|21-00-28-00 |18-00-23-00 114 
20-2 | 9-1]15-00-17-00 | 8-00-12-00 |15 
21:2 | 8 |18-00-22-00 |14-00-20-00 116 
20-3 | 9-5)18-00-25-00 |12-00-18-00 117 
25 9-1)16-00-20-00 |10-00-14-00 18 
25-7 | 8-7/22-00-382-00 |17-00-22-00 119 
23-9 | §-1/18-00-26-00 |14-00-18-00 |20 
24-9 | G4 25°821 19-161 
23 9 {20-00-30-00 |16-00-22-00 |21 
22-7 | 8-9)18-00-24-00 |14-00-18-00 |22 

3-7 | 9-4/20-00-28-00 |18-00-20-00 |23 
22-2 | 9-3}18-00-26-00 |14-00-18-00 |24 
21-1 | 8-8/22-00-80-00 |16-00-20-00 |25 
19-7 | 9 |25-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 |26 
24 8-7/20-00-24-00 |14-00-20-00 127 
25 8-8|27-00-37-00 |20-00-27-00 128 
24-39) 8-6/20-00-30-00 |16-00-23-00 |29 
23-6g| 9-2/25-00-25-00 |18-00-25-00 130 
25 8-8)27-00-35-00 |15-00-27-00 {31 
24-2 | 9-4/20-00-32-00 |15-00-25-00 32 
25 9-1)22-00-27-00 |16-00-22-00 |23 
24-4 | 9-2/23-00-29-00 |15-00-23-00 134 
24-2 | 9 |22-00-82-00 |18-00-23-00 |35 
22 8-7|20-00-27-00 }15-00-20-00 |36 
24-3 | 9-1/20-00-27-00 |15-00-20-00 |37 
25 8-9/22-00-382-00 116-00-24-00 13 
24-5 | 9-6/23-00-80-00 |18-00-23-00 139 
20g 8-9)20-00-25-00 |14-00-20-00 |40 
Bear, 8-9)25-00-37-00 |20-00-27-00 |41 
24-3 | 9-5}22-00-80-00 |15-00-22-00 |42 
23- 8-7|20-00-25-00 |15-00-20-00 143 
30 See LIEN ate cele ous PILL es atid ous ia vor sit 44 
27-7 |10 |80- 00-40: 00 |25-00-80-00 145 
32 8-G st 50 15-00 |46 
33-7 | 9 p 47 
25 8-9/20- 00-30: 00 |15-00-20-00 |48 
27-5 | 9-7/22-00-32-00 |15-00-23-00 149 
25 9 -2/22-00-32-00 |15-00-23-00 150 
24° | 9-5/26-890 19-000 
27-5 | 9-7|27-00-35-00 }18-00-26-00 |51 
27-5 | 9-3/18-00-24-00 |14-00-18-00 |52 
28-4 | 9-8 4-350 18-375 
26-5 | 9-8/25-00-35-00 |20-00-25-00 |53 
29-7 |10 |20-00-26-00 |15-00-20-00 154 
29 9-5}20-00-27-00 |14-00-20-00 {55 
28-5 | 9-7|20-00-25-00 |15-00-18-00 156 
29-2 | 9-6 23°30 17-600 
30g 9-7/20- en 00 |14- a 00 |57 
30 9-4 58 
30-6g| 9-9)18- 00-28-00 15-00-20-00 59 
262 9 -2}20-00-28-00 |15-00-20-00 |60 
-ee-- {10 |20-00-30-00 |14-00-20-00 |61 
33°27 | 9-9 23:°063 17-500 
37-5 110 16-00 14-00 |62 
40 10 |20-00-30-00 |18-00-20-00 |63 
Arye ein 9-5/25-00-32-00 |20-00-25-00 |64 
30 9-8/18-00-25-00 |14-00-18-00 |65 
30 9-6|22-00-27-00 |17-00-22-00 |66 
30-3 | 9-§]/19-00-24-00 |14-00-17-00 |67 
35 10 |20-00-25-00 |12-00-20-00 |68 
33 10 |20-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 |99 


Wood 
oO g . ~~ 
° = oO o 
2 Pe Bag ce) aes) 2 A ss 
as S | &§ | S28 | &8 | 323 | B25 
= be oS oS hk ro re matt ES nw 
£8 ra Ee a2a £38 = os Bea 
nS i) i) io) 
ea 6) jan ea) oa) 9) = 
$ $ $ 
9-389 11-992 9-683 11-563 2-190 8-480 7-436 
8-090 9-950 6-500 7-833 5-333 6-833 6-500 
6:90-7:25 s 9-50 6-50 8-00 5-50 7-00 7-00 
6°50- 6:75 8-80 4-50 6-00 4-00 6-00 6-00 
6°75- 9-75 TOe50 shat heels: lars top autem th UN Ne SB RRR, RR a 
8-50-10-50 11-00 |8-00-9-00 | 9-00-10-00 |6-00-7-00 | 7-00- 8-00 6°50 
LEU U as loncaiale, nila “mel bt witeitis ie loot iy Jualal A. eset) iA(ha Rant TAR Det SE HR RCE MAC R= Peis 
$-256-— 9-966 11-506 8-500 10-000 6-006 7-000 7-500 
10-188 11-833 7-000 8-500 5-500 6-500 7-509 
9-50-10-50¢ 11-50g 6-00¢ 7-00g 5-00g 6-00 g 
10-50-12-00 12-50 8-00 10-00 6-00 7-00 | 7-00- 8-00c 
Cua: DUO Wy crortesteh aaa os teue Stich a oeokes ahaa haaoc's re oted Id eset A aoaTT atta Ptchcra ws ogehs 
9-419 11-758 10-917 11-620 8-140 8-299 8-450 
10-50 10-50 12-00c 12-00c 10-67c 10-67¢c 6-75¢ 
7-00- 9-50 11-00 9-00 12-00c 6-00 7-00c 8-00c 
9-50-11-20 12-50 9-00 10-00 7-00 8-00 8-00 
7-50 12-00 10-33¢ 12-17¢ 8-67c 9-67¢ 6-50c 
9-00- 9-50 LLSOOS Aa. ee ee Me aeRO been oo SL ee MN OB ayes 
11-00 1S 00) tacos jee 29, T5OCI she HCES ME he MM DOGITELE, Tabi aa tos 
8-00- 8-50 11-00 16-67e 18-67¢ 9-00 10- 00. 12-00-14-00¢ 
10-25 12-50 8-50 9-00 7-50 205 NG Ae MR A 
10-129 11-835 10-167 12-383 7-819 9-625 8-625 
10-25 |11-50-12-50 8-00 9-00 6-00 7-00 | 8-00- 9-00 
7°50- 8-50 BLOUSE SOE isk OE A cil Med CEB CARRERE CEST ERP SOTY CLA EA Crs | | Sen a Og 
8-00 13-00 10-00 12-00 9-00 10-00 10-00c 
9-00 12-00 9-00 10-00 7-00 SHOOHE Lut, ta tias 
10-00 |12-00-12-50 9-00 10-00 5-00 6-00 5-00 
9-00-11-50 11-50 10-00 11-00 8-00 9-00 8-00 
9-75-10-00 12-00 8-00 9-00 6-50 CrOOE PEER icteG clo PER 
10-50 10-50 14-00 16-00 10-00 12-00 12-00 
7-00 -7-50g 10-50g g g g g £ 
7°-50- 8-00g/11-00-11-50¢ g 15-00-16 -00¢ g g gz 
9-00 10-00 13-00 15-00 9-00 11-00 11-00 
9-00 ees TA OD bees tates ac UZ HOO eis itecstenatore ahr 
10-00-12-00 11-50 11-00 14-00 7-50 10-00 10-00c 
9-50-10-00 11-50 11-00 12-060 8-00 OOO teaver sea 8 ea end 
9-00-11-50 11-50 14-00 16-00 11-00 NS OOo axe iis Seley 
9-50-11-50 DLO ee rap Rasa a® ovata teary [Meo eehale | ays ORR PEIN 3 tele aires os 
8-50-10-50 11-590 14-00 16-00 12-00 LAO Med eo Sake 
10-75-12-00 }11-25-11-75 |.......... L3e OO: Prevents stay 13-00 6-00 
9-00-11-50 W200) [Week oe cen 13- alheas COE Lies. 12-00c 8:00c 
g£ g £ g 
9-00-10-00 TIEUQU  aarectrs op.e 14 00-16 Toate eee 10-00-12-00c} 7-00-10-00c 
7°75- 8-75 LESOOA NT ON. 2: SISRLULY,, ... SE A Rr Uh cr eg Re ah 
7°50- 8-50 EUs QOD he ayaere so auepe | apres Sede | s amet se ete citi ons « tas = Reis hee «cena 
13-00 14-00 8-00 9-75 6-00 CMe ober ciispecteks 
10-00-13-50 |18-50-14-25 12-00c 12-50 8-50 9-00e 10-00c 
MSS OOU ls cusmcstas! ackaceol pate wvptons 19% OOCinemecss sor 9-00-98 bGhe Ae dee cule. 
14-50 16-00 9-50 10-50 8-75 OOM le csi is rca: 
7-50-10-50 10-00 6-25 9-00 5-00 6-25 6-50¢ 
12-00-13 -25 12-50 8-00 9-25 6-50 er Ora ty eee hacia den 
12-00-18 -25 12-50 8-25 9-00 7-00 TACHA te Pain SN 
8-813 PA OSSK CHO: eT Ae. 7-938 8-563 7-500 
a (b= 12 obs. 25—1be50l saw sacres «| Seidee abelian» « 6:00-9:75 | 6-75-10-50 8-00 
Dagon lOO 1o* OO tKcOU Vomit. sctal sete ad ota 6-50-9-50 | 7-00-10-00 7-00 
8-186 AGTSO IM. HEROS Th OD 5-313 7-306 §-000 
4-75-12-50h ei iOuiN ul Aa cle Ahacbes CanaR tag us| tila, Savi 6-50 = 0200 sees site 2 
8-00- 9-00h iF Dol bal ices sl Reeedietel ithe aime tae 3-50-4-75 | 5-00- 6-25 |............ 
G20 QAO SRA LR SRE CES TRE 6:25-6:75 | 7-00- 9-50 7-00 
5-00- 9-25h LEGSOUT PM Rea Cree to | Pn me IF Se See 9-00-11-00c 11-00c 
5-188 TU LOVES) LWA les AUR II, - let 5-500 6-500 4-000 
z Ss g g£ £ z £ 
Ge O0bib.. Serene | ares. ret awa ite, cot eee ee Ale oo eee eet Ba teh 
2-75- 4-50h g g 5-00¢ 6-00g 
6-00- 6-50h 11-75¢ g g 6-00g 7-00g 4-00g 
As (Wea COs «a creteiciers axis ase tob bles ouiers lens store hesin lias |< semis eae ae anton ek tie 4-00 
10-029 PL AGO etre lee. 5 eee ots 6-875 7-250 4-825 
9-00-10-50 UO Oster tes otha Wes aaa, serie. 2 ae 7-50-8-75 | 8-50-10-25 | 4-88-5-33c 
8-50- 9-50 TSc OO eres See ete were oe aise 6-75-7-00 |} 8-00- 8-25 6-50¢ 
10-00-10-50 LO, 7ipegnts Vrepenraieh. 5% ts eae eee 5- aa 3-80 
10-00-10-50 DOr eras bya AB Stole! di cinitte ior ats keg: caused 4-25 
9-25-10-75 BEQOME Pemaaetonts sulcele coer 4-50- 5-50|: 6-20- 7. ahs 4-77¢c 
Le O S220 9k rasretee sye'etsn, Meade Sms ei ls oi dlais fai QPnCRHRyRen es « . Ree’ HeHOC esr. Foss 
y AS 070 So 0 il ee! (San aR EE A 5-00-10-00i' 7-00-12-00il............ 


price per cord from price quoted. 


conveniences. 


r. 


fi Petroleum coke. 


g. Natural gas used extensively. 
ining company houses in district $5-$10 per month; others, five and six rooms, $10-$35. 


h. Including lignite. 


i Including 
8. Delivered 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION BUREAU 
OF STATISTICSt 


Average Prices in 1926=100 


July| July july| July| July|June |fJuly 


Commodities Com- | 1913 | 1918 | 1920] 1922! July} July| July 
modities 1926 | 1928 | 1929 | 1930) 1933 | 1935 | 1936 | 1937 | 1988 | 1938 
*A ll Commodi tiessaasm. cule. cee ds 567 | 64-0/127-41155-9] 97-3)100-1| 96-0} 97-2} 85-3] 70-5] 71-4) 74-3] 87-5] 80-1] 78-0 
Classified according to chief com- 
ponent material— 

I. Vegetable Products........ 135 | 58-1)127-9]167-0) 86-2)100-8} 92-6} 96-9] 78-5] 69-7] 66-0] 73-1] 95-3] 78-6] 72-8 
Ii. Animalsand Their Products 76 | 70-9)127-1)145-1) 96-0} 99-1/108-3}108-5} 93-5) 59-4] 68-6] 70-5) 78-8] 77-8} 78-1 
III. Fibres, Textiles and Textile 

IPTOCUCUST. (ean cise et oe ae 85 | 58-2/157-1)176-5|101-7/100-1| 94-2) 91-5) 80-8) 70-6] 70-8] 69-5| 74-6] 67-2] 67-2 
IV. Wood, Wood Products and 
Paper el ek eee de, we 49 | 63-9} 89-1/154-4/106-3/100-6} 98-2} 93-9} 87-6] 62-6] 64-3] 68-2] 78-0] 76-7] 76-3 
V. Iron and Its Products...... 44 | 68-9|156-9/168-4/104-6) 99-5) 92-7] 93-8] 90-8) 85-5) 87-1] 87-8]104-1|101-4| 97-8 
VI. Non-Ferrous Metals and 
‘TheirtrProducts 25. ah. 18 | 98-4/141-9/185-5] 97-3}100-0| 91-7) 98-5] 75-8] 69-9] 68-9] 68-1] 85-6] 67-8} 70-8 
VII. Non-Metallic Minerals and 
Products tone et 83 | 56-8} 82-3/112-2/107-0} 99-1) 91-3) 93-4] 90-4] 82-9] 84-6] 85-1] 87-0] 87-1] 86-7 
VIII. Chemicals and Allied Pro- 
UCts yee se cs es 77 =| 68-4/118-7/141-5)105-4/100-4! 95-2) 95-8) 92-8! 81-1} 79-8] 78-3] 81-7] 80-1] 79-3 
Classified according to purpose— 
Consumers’ Goods......... 236 | 62-0)/102-7|136-1) 96-9} 99-3] 95-2) 94-7) 87-7| 72-2] 72-7] 74-3] 81-1] 77-8 
Foods, Beverages and To- 
Dacco Ue ee Oe eee et. 126 | 61-8]119-0)150-8} 90-2) 98-9} 99-6} 99-7] 90-5] 67-7] 69-2) 73-3] 84-2) 79-21..... 
Other Consumers’ Goods.. 110 | 62-2) 91-9)126-3]101-4) 99-5) 92-2] 91-3] 85-9} 75-2) 75-1) 75-0] 79-0} 76-9]..... 
II. Producers’ Goods.......... 402 | 67-7/133-3)164-8] 98-8)101-3) 96-9]100-6) 81-5} 69-2) 68-6] 72-1] 90-3] 78-5]..... 
Producers’ Equipment..... 24 | 55-1! 81-9}108-6)104-1) 96-8} 92-4) 94-9) 91-2} 84-8] 89-7) 89-7] 94-3] 95-5]..... 
Producers’ Materials....... 378 | 69-1/139-0/171-0] 98-2)101-8] 97-4/101-3] 80-4] 67-5! 66-2} 70-1] 89-8] 76-6]..... 
Building and Construction 
IM ELOLIAIS aoe ee vee ae os as 111 | 67-0)100-7/144-0)108-7/100-0} 97-9} 98-9] 89-5} 80-8] 81-2] 85-2] 95-9} 88-9]..... 
Manufacturers’ Materials. 267 | 69-5/148-1]177-3) 95-8)102-2} 97-3)101-8] 78-4] 65-2] 63-7| 67-5} 88-0] 74-5 A 
Classified according to origin— 
arm— 
PAT OIG tom ert tee cee cs, oe 186 | 59-2)134-7|176-4) 91-2/100-2| 91-9] 94-8] 76-4] 68-7} 64-2] 68-9] 88-8] 74-1 
IS VeAni ial Geek eek te ok 105 | 70-1/129-0/146-0} 95-9] 98-3]104-2]104-4} 89-6] 61-0] 68-6] 70-7} 78-7] 77-0}..... 
Farm (Canadian)......... 70 | 64-1/132-6)160-6} 88-0/100-8| 99-3]107-6| 79-8] 60-1] 61-1] 66-3] 92-5] 76-6] 69-8 

Le icine) ee ae Ranier eet Feo 16 | 65-9)111-7/114-1] 91-7}100-5) 97-4/103-3}] 93-3] 61-7] 67-7] 68-2] 71-2] 67-8]..... 
EE Worest Bie wes ve eee se 57 | 60-1} 89-7/151-3]106-8/100-5] 98-1] 98-8] 87-3] 62-8] 64-4] 68-3] 77-7] 76-4]..... 
LVerViineral et) 0s Res ee 203 | 67-9}115-2/134-6/106-4| 99-8) 90-7| 93-3] 87-4] 80-5] 82-4] 82-3] 89-8] 86-6]..... 

All raw (or partly manufactured). 245 | 63-8/120-8/154-1] 94-7} 99-8} 96-2/101-6] 80-0] 62-9] 64-9] 69-7] 88-3] 75-3]..... 
All manufactured (fully or chiefly) 322 | 64-8/127-7/156-5}100-4) 99-7] 94-8] 93-1] 85-8] 72-4] 71-8] 73-3] 82-2] 79-2)..... 


tThe Dominion Bureau of Statistics issues reports on prices with comprehensive figures as follows:—weekly, Index 
Numbers of Wholesale Prices (Canada); monthly, Prices and Price Indexes (Canada); quarterly, Price Movements in other 
Countries; annually, Prices and Price Indexes (Canada and Other Countries). z 

tFor the week ended July 29, 1938; monthly figures not yet available. 

*Prior to 1926 number of commodities was 236, 1926 to 1933 inclusive 502, and since January, 1934, the number is 567. 


(Continued from page 950) 

from month to month, from city to city, etc. 
The price of foods and groceries in each city 
except milk and bread are the average of 
quotations reported to the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics by a number of representative 
butchers and grocers in each. Information as 
to prices of milk, bread and fuel and the 
rate for rent is secured by the correspondents 
of the Lasour GazerTs, and also by the 
Bureau of Statistics. 

The quotations for rent are the prevailing 
rates for six-roomed houses of two classes in 
districts extensively occupied by workingmen. 
The first class is of houses in good condition, 
favourably located in such districts with good 
modern conveniences. The second class is of 
houses in fair condition, less desirably located 
but still fairly central, without modern 
conveniences. 

The figures as to rentals are the rates in 
the leases or agreed upon between landlords 
and tenants. It is reported in many of 
the cities that tenants seriously affected by 
unemployment are not paying rent or are 
paying only part of the amount due. 


The weekly budget for a family of five, 
calculated in terms of the average prices in 
the cities for which reports are received, 
includes twenty-nine staple foods, laundry 
starch, coal, wood, coal oil and rent, these being ° 
the items for which figures were available 
when the publication of retail prices statistics 
was begun, that is for January, 1910, in the 
Lasour Gazette for February, 1910. The 
quantities of each commodity included are 
modifications of those employed for similar 
calculations by various authorities. For some 
articles comparatively large quantities are 
included owing to the absence of other 
important items of the same class. For instance, 
the only fruits are evaporated apples and 
prunes and the only fresh vegetable is potatoes. 
But as market conditions affecting these 
usually affect the prices of other fruits and 
vegetables somewhat similarly, the relative 
proportions of expenditure on the various 
classes of foods tend to be maintained. In fuel 
and lighting, the quantities are estimated on 
a similar principle, anthracite coal being used 
chiefly east of Manitoba, and soft coal and 
wood in the western provinces, while no 
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allowance is made for the quantities required 
in the various localities owing to climatic 
conditions, nor for the differences in the 
heating value of the various fuels. The figures 
for rent are those for six-roomed houses with 
modern conveniences. While the budget serves 
to show the increases or decreases from time 
-to time in the cost of the items included, 
it does not purport to show the minimum cost 
of food and fuel supplies for an average family 
in the Dominion or in any one province. 


Index Numbers of Changes in the 
Cost of Living 


The table of index numbers of changes in 
the cost of living (page 950), based on 
prices in 1913 as 100, shows the percentage 
changes for the principal groups of expenditure 
for workingmen’s families in cities since 1913. 
The figures for food are calculated from 
the cost of the food group in the weekly 
family budget. For the fuel and light group 
each month the index number is calculated 
from the cost of coal, wood, coal oil, gas and 
electricity, the figures for the last two being 
weighted according to population, differences 
in rates in the various cities being greater in 
these items than in the others. An index 
number of rent is calculated for each city 
from the rates for six-roomed houses with 
modern conveniences, the Dominion average 
being weighted according to population in 
each city. The index numbers for clothing 
and sundries were calculated from the prices 
and cost of the various items from 1913 to 
1926 weighted according to the importance of 
each item in workingmen’s family expenditure 
and have been brought down to date each 
month from data compiled by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 
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Retail Prices 


Beef prices were little changed in the 
average during the month, increases in the 
eastern provinces being offset by slightly lower 
prices in the prairie provinces and British 
Columbia. Mutton declined from an average 
price of 25-8 cents per pound in June to 24-7 
in July. Fresh pork and bacon were higher 
in many localities, the former being up in 
the average from 24:8 cents per pound in June 
to 26:2 cents and the latter from 33-1 cents 
per pound to 34-2 cents. Eggs were higher in 
most localities. The Dominion average price 
for fresh grades being up from 27-9 cents per 
dozen to 31 cents. Milk was fractionally lower 
at 10-8 cents per quart. Creamery butter was 
about 14 cents per pound lower at 30 cents 
per pound. Flour again averaged fractionally 
lower at 4:1 cents per pound. Potatoes 
averaged 98 cents for 90 pounds in July as 
compared with 93-4 cents in June and $1.44 
in July, 1987. Granulated sugar was slightly 
lower at 6:4 cents per pound. Changes in the 
prices of coal and coke were slight. 

Following are the prices per ton reported for 
Welsh coal, “cobbles” and “French nut”: 
Halifax $15.50; Charlottetown $14; Moncton 
$16; Saint John $13; Quebec $14; Three Rivers 
$15 and $14; Sherbrooke $14.75; St. Hyacinthe 
$14.50; Thetford Mines $16.75; Montreal $14.75 
and $15; Ottawa $16; Kingston $15; Belleville 
$15.50; Peterborough $16.75; Oshawa $15; 
Toronto $15; St. Catharines $15.50 and $15; 


Hamilton $14.50 and $14; Brantford $16.25; 
Galt $16; St. Thomas $16; Cobalt $19; 
Timmins $18.50; Port Arthur $17.25; Fort 
William $17.25; Winnipeg $20. 





PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


-[* HE following notes afford information as 

to recent changes in prices in Great Britain 
and other countries. Tables giving the official 
and certain other index numbers of cost of 
living, wholesale and retail prices in Great 
Britain and several of the principal commercial 
and industrial countries appeared in the July 
issue of the Lapour GaAZzgErte. 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


WHOLESALE Prices—The Board of Trade 
index number on the base 1930=100, was 
100-7 for June ascompared with 102-0 for May, 
a decrease of 1-3 per cent for the month. 
Food prices declined 1:0 per cent while the 
prices of industrial materials and manufactures 
declined 1:4 per cent. As compared with 
the corresponding figure for 1937 the index of 
prices of all articles for June, 1938, declined 
9-0 per cent. 


62327—8 


The Statist index number on the base 
1867-1877=100, was 91:4 at the end of June 
showing no change from the figure for the end 
of May in the “all commodities” index. The 
upward movement of prices in the mineral 
and textile groups was exactly offset by the 
fall in the prices of foodstuffs, coal and sundry 
materials. As compared with the general index 
for June, 1937, which stood at 104-7, this 
month’s index showed a decline of 12-7 per 
cent. 

_ Cost or Livinc—The Ministry of Labour’s 
index number on the base July, 1914=100, 
was 159 at the first of July as compared with 
155 at the first of June. The index for food 
prices was 146 as compared with 138 the previous 
month. The increase of 5-8 per cent in the 
food index was mainly due to the displacement 
of old potatoes by the new crop, at exception- 
ally high prices owing to the effects of late 
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frosts and drought, and to increases in the 
price of milk also attributable to the effects of 
the drought. The index for fuel and lighting 
materials showed an increase of about 5 per 
cent while the indexes of prices of clothing, 
rent and sundries were unchanged. 


Eire 


Cost or Livinc—The cost of living index 
number of the Department of Industry and 
Commerce, on the base July, 1914—100, was 
171 at mid-May as compared with 173 at mid- 
February, a decrease of 1-2 per cent for the 
quarter. The index for food prices declined 
from 159 to 156, or 1-9 per cent due mainly 
to seasonal decreases in the prices of milk and 
eggs though these were offset to some extent 
by an increase in the price of creamery butter. 


France 


WHOLESALE Prices—The General Statistical 
Office index number, on the base 1914—100, 
was 653 for June as compared with 643 for 
May, an increase of 1:6 per cent for the 
month. Food prices increased 1:1 per cent 
during the period while prices of industrial 
materials increased 1:9 per cent. The index 
based on gold currency, 1914=100, was 56 for 
June as compared with 55 for May. 


Germany 


WHOLESALE Prices——The index number of 
the Federal Statistical Office on the base 
1913=100, was 105-6 for June, as compared 
with 105:4 for May. The index of prices of 
agricultural products increased 0-2 per cent 
during the month, while that for raw materials 
and semi-manufactured goods increased 0:3 
per cent and that for manufactured goods 
remained unchanged. 


Cost or Livinc—The official index number 
on the base 1913-1914—=100, was 126-0 for June 
as compared with 125-9 for May. Clothing 
prices increased 0:8 per cent, food prices 
increased 0-2 per cent and prices of sundries 
increased 0-1 per cent. The prices of heat 
and lighting materials decreased 0-8 per cent, 
while rents were unchanged. 


India 


WHOLESALE Prices—The index number of 
the Labour Office, Government of Bombay, 
on the base July, 1914=100, was 101 for April 
as compared with 100 for March. The index 
of prices of all foods was 100 as compared with 
97 for the previous month while the index for 
non-foods was 101 as compared with 102 for 
March. 


Cost or Lrvinc—The official index number 
of the working class cost of living at Bombay, 


on the base, July, 1933, to June, 1934=100, 
was 104 for May, as compared with 105 for 
April. During the month the prices of food 
and fuel and light declined 0-9 per cent each. 
The other groups making up the index were 
unchanged. 


United States 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The Bureau of Labour 
Statistics index number on the base 1926=100, 
was 78:1 for May as compared with 78-7 for 
April, a decrease of 0:8 per cent for the 
month, reaching the lowest point since 
December, 1934. With the exception of the 
metals and metal products group which 
increased very slightly, all groups making up 
the index contributed to the decline. Prices 
of the textile products and farm products group 
declined 1-6 per cent and 1:3 per cent 
respectively, while the seven other groups 
declined less than one per cent. The index for 
all commodities was 10-6 per cent lower than 
that for May, 1937. 


Cost or Livinc—The index number of the 
Industrial Conference Board on the base 1923 
=100, was 86-7 for June as compared with 
86-5 for May. During the month food prices 
increased 1-4 per cent, while prices of clothing, 
rent and sundries decreased 0-8 per cent, 0-3 
per cent and 0-1 per cent respectively and 
prices of fuel and lighting materials were 
unchanged. 





The Dominion Bureau of Statistics has pub- 
lished an Advance Report on the Fisheries 
of Canada, 1937. According to this pamphlet 
the amount of capital invested in the vessels, 
boats, nets, piers and wharves, etc., used in the 
primary operations of catching and landing the 
fish is recorded for the year 1937 as being 
$26,768,979, of which $21,882,937 is credited to 
the sea fisheries and $4,886,042 to the inland 
fisheries. 

The value of production of the commercial 
fisheries of Canada in 1937, amounted to $38,- 
976,294, compared with $39,165,055 in 1936. 


The number of men employed in fishing 
during the year reviewed, was 69,967 compared 
with 71,935 in 1936. The number for 1937 is 
distributed by provinces as follows: Prince 
Edward Island, 3,310; Nova Scotia, 18,088; 
New Brunswick, 18,920; Quebec, 11,385; On- 
tario, 4,440; Manitoba, 3,824; Saskatchewan, 
1,388; Alberta, 2,391; Yukon, 37; and British 
Columbia, 11,184. 
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FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE 
SECOND QUARTER OF 1938 
The number of fatal industrial accidents Classified by groups of industries the 


(including fatalities from industrial diseases 
reported with fatal accidents by workmen’s 
compensation boards, etc; as well as fatalities 
‘to persons incidental to the pursuit of their 
occupations) which were recorded in the 
Department as occurring during the second 
quarter of 19388 was 264, there being 80 in 
April, 93 in May and 91 in June. 

The report for the first quarter of 1938, 
showing 239 fatalities, was given in the 
LasourR GAZETTE, May, 1938, page 594. In 
the second quarter of 1937, 284 fatal accidents 
were recorded (Lasour Gazettr, August, 1937, 
page 936). 

The supplementary lists of accident not 
reported in time for inclusion in the reports 
covering the periods in which they occurred, 
contain 11 fatalities for the first quarter of 
1938 and 8 fatalities for 1937. 

In this series of reports it is the custom to 
record industrial accidents under the dates of 
their occurrence and fatal industrial diseases 
under the dates on which they prove fatal. 

Reports were received from the Provincial 
Workmen’s Compensation Boards, from the 
Board of Railway Commissioners of Canada, 
from certain other official sources and from 
the correspondents of the Lasour Gazettes. 
Information as to accidents is also secured 
from newspapers. 


fatalities occurring during the second quarter 
of 1938 were as follows: agriculture, 30; 
logging, 48; fishing and trapping, 7; mining, 
non-ferrous smelting and quarrying, 46; manu- 
facturing, 33; construction, 34; electric light 
and power, 5; transportation and public util- 
ities, 38; trade, 7; service, 16. 

Of the mining accidents, 37 were in 
“metalliferous mining,” 8 in “coal mining,” 
and 1 in “non-metallic mineral mining and 
quarrying, n.e.s.” 

Of the accidents in manufacturing, 2 were 
in “vegetable foods, drink and tobacco,” 1 
in “animal foods,’ 8 in “saw and planing 
mill products,’ 2 in “wood products,” 5 in 
“pulp, paper and paper products,” 6 in “iron, 
steel and products,’ 2 in “non-ferrous metal 
products,’ 3 in “non-metallic mineral prod- 
ucts,” 3 in “chemical and allied products,” 
and 1 in “miscellaneous products.” 


In construction there were 19 fatalities in 
“buildings and structures,” 1 in “railway,” 2 
in “shipbuilding,” 11 in “highway and bridge,” 
and 1 in “miscellaneous construction.” 

In transportation and public utilities there 
were 14 fatalities in “steam railways,” 2 in 
“street and electric railways,’ 5 in “water 
transportation,” 3 in “air transportation,” 10 
in “local and highway transportation,” 3 in 


FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE SECOND QUARTER OF 1938 BY GROUPS 
OF INDUSTRIES AND CAUSES 
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“storage,” and 1 in “telegraphs and telephones.” 

In trade there were 4 fatalities in “whole- 
sale,” and 3 in “retail.” 

Of the fatalities in service, 12 were in 
“public administration,” 1 in “recreational,” 
1 in “laundering, dyeing and cleaning,” 1 in 
“custom and repair,’ and 1 in “personal, 
domestic and business.” 

There was no serious disaster resulting in 
the loss of a very large number of lives dur- 
ing the period under review. Accidents in- 
volving the loss of two or more lives were as 
follows: 

Four men, engaged in the construction of 
an oratory at Montreal, were killed on June 
3, when a hoist in which they were descend- 
ing crashed about 150 feet to the ground, 
when the supports of a cross-beam holding 
the hoist cables at the top of the dome gave 
way and the cables slipped off. 

On April 18, two log drivers lost their lives 
in a premature explosion while blasting an 
ice jam, near Notre Dame de Pontmain, 
Quebec; and another two loggers were crushed 
under a tractor on June 10, at Howe Sound, 
British Columbia. 

Three fishermen were killed in an explosion 
of the gasoline tank of their vessel, off Gore 
Bay, Ontario, on April 21. 

When a clutch slipped and a mine cage 
dropped 800 feet, two miners were killed at 
Beardmore, Ontario, on April 20. Three miners 
lost their lives when lightning caused a pre- 
mature dynamite explosion near Val d’Or, 
Quebec, on May 30. Another two miners 
were killed in a premature dynamite ex- 
plosion at Frood, Ontario, on May 26. Two 


coal miners were drowned from a boat, near 
Minto, New Brunswick, on May 24. 

Two shipping employees at a paper mill, 
in Hawkesbury, Ontario, were crushed to 
death under bales of paper falling from a pile, 
on May 23. 

When a bridge collapsed under a _ truck 
laden with a tractor, a truck driver and his 
helper were drowned near Amos, Quebec, on 
June 8, 

On May 16, an engineer, a fireman and a 
trainman were killed in a derailment, near 
Schreiber, Ontario. 

A truck driver and a helper were killed in 
a collision of two trucks at Peace River, 
Alberta, on May 81. 


Supplementary Lists of Accidents 


‘A supplementary list of accidents occurring 
during the first quarter of 1938 has been 
compiled which contains 11 fatalities, of 
which 5 were in logging, 1 in mining, non- 
ferrous smelting and quarrying, 2 in manu- 
facturing, 2 in transportation and public 
utilities, and 1 in trade. Two of these ac- 
cidents occurred in January, 2 in February 
and 7 in March. 

‘A further supplementary list of accidents 
occurring in 1937 has been made. This in- 
cludes 8 fatalities, of which 1 was in logging, 
1 in construction, 5 in transportation and 
public utilities, and 1 in trade. One of these 
accidents occurred in January, 1 in August, 
1 in September, 2 in October, 2 in November, 
and 1 in December. 





RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS AFFECTING LABOUR 


Damages and Injunction Against Picketing 
Granted in Manitoba 


In June, Mr. Justice Taylor, of the Mani- 
toba Court of King’s Bench, gave judgment 
for the plaintiff theatre owner, awarding 
damages for $1,000 and costs and a permanent 
injunction restraining picketing by the defend- 
ants. The facts of the case as set out in the 
judgment show that the trouble arose from a 
dispute between rival unions. From February 
until August 31, 1937, the plaintiff employed 
as a projectionist in his motion picture theatre 
a member of the All-Canadian Congress of 
Labour. A written agreement between the 
union and the plaintiff provided that the 
former should supply for a definite term one 
or more projectionists as required. On July 
26 the All-Canadian Congress gave notice they 
wished to terminate the agreement from 
September 1. Subsequently, the plaintiff and 


a few other operators of motion picture houses 
entered into agreements with the One Big 
Union for a supply of projectionists from 
September 1 until the end of June, 1940. 
After this agreement was made, the projec- 
tionist in the Park Theatre, owned by the 
plaintiff, was continued in his employment 
until about October 7 but when the O.B.U. 
was unable to persuade him to join their 
union, he was discharged and an O.B.U. 
operator employed. 

The defendants, who were officers of the 
All-Canadian Congress or of the International 
Alliance of Theatrical Stage Employees and 
Motion Picture Machine Operators, acting 
together began to picket the plaintiff’s theatre. 
Signs carried by. the pickets read “Park 
Theatre does not employ International Union 
operators ” or “ Park Theatre does not employ 
All-Canadian Congress Union operators.” 
Placards of the second kind were carried 
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only on the second and third nights, after- 
wards the International Alliance placards were 
carried until an interim injunction was 
obtained restraining the picketing of the 
premises. There was evidence to show that 
the words “International” and “All-Canadian 
Congress” on the placards were printed in 
small type and it was suggested that they 
were intentionally made that way so as to 
give to those who read them the impression 
that the Park Theatre did not employ union 
operators and some evidence was tendered that 
the placards had that effect. Handbills were 
distributed by the defendants among the 
employees of the Canadian National Railway 
shops in the district served by the plaintiff 
theatre. These handbills said “Park Theatre 
does not employ International Union 
operators.” 


Mr. Justice Taylor stated :— 


The picketing was done peacefully. Any 
disturbance which resulted was, in my opinion, 
caused by others—members of rival organiza- 
tions who attempted to stop it. The men 
actually engaged in picketing took reasonable 
precautions to assure that their picketing was 
done as quietly and inoffensively as possible. 
I cannot find that they either invited or took 
part in the disturbance which resulted from 
the: Dicketing 04 :rcs eas 

The object of picketing and distributing hand- 
bills is not in any doubt. The matter was dealt 
with very frankly by the defendant Foster in 
his evidence. The defendants supposed by this 
means they could bring sufficient pressure to 
bear upon the plaintiff through the patrons of 
the theatre to compel him to discharge this 
O.B.U. employee and engage one of theirs. 

The evidence is that as a result of the 
picketing and distribution of handbills the 
business of the plaintiff’s has suffered serious 
loss thereby, particularly in the reduction of 
receipts, and to some extent, in the expenditure 
of moneys in different ways in an endeavour to 
regain his lost customers or attract new ones. 

The information contained on the J.A. placards 
and on the handbills was moreover untrue. The 
O.B.U. operator in the plaintiff’s theatre was at 
the time the picketing took place a member in 
good standing in the J.A., to the extent that his 
membership had never been cancelled or term- 
inated. He had, it is true, joined another and 
rival labour organization, so that the J.A. did 
not consider him then to be a member of their 
organization, and had made an abortive attempt 
to expel him. It is not necessary to go into 
these details because I must conclude as a fact 
that his membership in the I.A. had not been 
terminated, although doubtless the I.A. would 
have refused to renew his membership ticket on 
its expiration. I think this untruthful informa- 
tion was not published maliciously and that the 
defendants just took the attitude that the 
projectionist employee was no longer a member 
of their union because he had joined another. 
In that, however, they were wrong. 


I think the case comes clearly within the 
law laid down by the Court of Appeal in Allied 
Amusements v, Reaney et al, and Kershaw 
Theatres Lid., v. Reaney etal. (LABOUR GAZETTE, 
November, 1937, p. 1291.) Bessler v. Matthews 
et al, June, 1938. 


Wages Allowed in Quebec Action Increased 
on Appeal 


The Quebec Court of King’s Bench has 
allowed, in part, the appeal of the Joint 
Committee for the Building Trades for the 
County of Sherbrooke, etc., against a judg- 
ment of Mr. Justice White which was noted 
in the Lasour GazetTtTs, April, 1988, p. 468. 

Acting on behalf of two men employed by 
the defendant, Ross-Biron Electric Company 
of Sherbrooke, the Joint Committee had 
claimed an amount equal to the difference 
between the wages received by the two men 
and the electrician’s rate of 50 cents fixed by 
the agreement, which had been made binding 
under the Collective Labour Agreements Act 
for the building industry in Sherbrooke, 
together with the amount due as liquidated 
damages for violation of the agreement, that 
is 20 per cent of the wage claim, plus the 
statutory levy of one-half of one per cent of 
the defendant’s payroll for the enforcement 
of the agreement. The defendant had offered 
to pay the amount he considered due to the 
one workman plus the liquidated damages and 
the statutory levy amounting in all to $138.03. 
As to the other workman, the defendant 
denied that he was a qualified electrician and 
that he was entitled to the hourly rate of 50 
cents. The Superior Court agreed with this 
contention. 


The Court of King’s Bench, however, while 
agreeing with the judgment of the Superior 
Court on the merits of the case held that there 
had been an error in the calculation of the 
sums due to the two men. The workman, 
Rolfe, though not entitled to be paid at the 
electrician’s rate was to be paid 30 cents an 
hour whereas for the month of January he had 
received only 25 cents an hour and in the 
case of the other man a somewhat higher 
amount was also due. The defendant was, 
therefore, ordered to pay the additional sums 
adjudged proper with interest, together with 
the costs of the appeal. Joint Committee 
relating to the Building Trades for the 
Counties of Sherbrooke, etc., v. Ross-Biron 
Electric Ltd. Quebec Court of King’s Bench, 
May 31, 1938. 
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NOTES ON CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST 
Monthly Summary 


a employment in Canada at 
the beginning of August showed a contrac- 
tion, according to statements tabulated by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics from 10,829 
firms in all lines of industry except agricul- 
ture, fishing, hunting and highly specialized 
business. They employed 1,073,802 workers, 
compared with 1,088,266 at July 1. The index, 
based on the 1926 average as 100, fell from 
113-5 in the preceding month to 112-1 at 
August 1, when it was nearly eight points 
lower than at August 1, 1937. The experience 
of the years since 1920 indicates that employ- 
ment usually, though not invariably, gains at 
the beginning of August, there being on the 
average, a fractional increase in the index; 
the seasonally adjusted index therefore also 
declined at August 1, standing at 109-1, com- 
pared with 111-3 in the preceding month. 
As already stated, the unadjusted index 
(based on the average in the calendar year 
1926 as 100) stood at 112-1 at August 1, 1938, 
compared with 113-5 at July 1, while at 


August 1 of recent years, the index was as’ 


follows:—1937, 120-0; 1936, 105-6; 1935, 
101-1; 1934, 99-9; 1938, 87-1; 1982, 86-3; 
1931, 105-2; 1930, 118-8; 1929, 127-8; 1928, 
1193 and 1927, 110-5. 


Unemployment in Trade Unitons—At the 
beginning of August, 1938, the percentage 
of unemployment reported by local trade 
unions stood at 14:0, as compared with per- 
centages of 13-5 at the beginning of July, 
1938, and 8-9 at the beginning of August, 
1937. The percentage for August was based 
on the reports compiled from 1,835 labour 
organizations, with an aggregate of 218,428 
members, 30,651 of whom were without em- 
ployment. 


Employment Office Reports—Reports 
received by the Department of Labour from 
the offices of the Employment Service of 
Canada showed only a fractional gain in the 
volume of business transacted in July, 1938, 
when compared with that of the preceding 
month, but a. decrease from that of July, 
1937, this computation being based on the 


63957—1 


average number of placements recorded daily 


at the offices of the Employment Service 


throughout Canada. A very marked gain in 
farming more than offset losses shown in all 
other divisions under the first comparison, 
while construction and maintenance and log- 
ging were largely responsible for the decline 
reported under the second. During July, 19388, 
there were listed 33,246 vacancies, 59,987 
applications for work, and 31,867 placements 
in regular and casual employment. 


Prices—In retail prices the cost per week 
of a family budget of staple foods, fuel and 
lighting and rent was $17.70 at the beginning 
of August as compared with $17.45 for July; 
$17.48 for August, 1937; $16.72 for August, 
1936; $15.41 for June, 1933 (the low point in 
recent years); and $21.90 for August, 1929. 
The increase in August was due mainly to the 
increased cost of foods. In wholesale prices 
the weekly index numbers calculated by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics and based 
upon prices in 1926 as 100 declined week by 
week during August being 74:6 for the week 
ended September 2 as compared with 78-0 for 
the week ended July 29. The decline dur- 
ing the month was due mainly to decreases in 
the vegetable products group particularly in 
the price of wheat. On a monthly basis the 
index number was 78-6 for July as compared 
with 85-6 for August, 1937; 76-2 for August, 
1936; 63-5 for February, 1933 (the low point 
in recent years); and 98:4 for August, 1929. 


Business Statistics—-The table on page 966 
gives the latest information available reflect- 
ing industrial conditions in Canada. The in- 
dex of the physical volume of business was 
slightly ‘higher in July than in June following 
a decline since April.. It was about 14 per 
cent lower than in July, 1937. Of the prin- 
cipal groups used in the construction of this 
index number and after adjustments for sea- 
sonal variations mineral production was about 
9 per cent higher than in the previous month 
there being increases in certain of the factors 
used as indicators of the volume of produc- 
tion namely in the exports of copper, nickel, 
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MONTHLY STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA* 
(Official statistics except where noted) 














1938 
August July 
Trade, external aggregate...... CT Ie at reer orks Bint 134, 542,328 
Imports, merchandise for 
BONSUMPLONGr eee asec: Ll Inpro me piso 55,822,529 

Exports, Canadian produce... $ |............-. 66,915, 722 
Customs duty. collected: 2.2.2.) $.“Woi.0. doce ce ace 7,293,412 
Bank debits to individual 

ACCOUN ES hesecdsinirewrcieomieraseuale «tae (Dak Redsrana als aekerite avers 2,466,370, 454 
Bank notes in circulation....... Did illee: he nesaictotene sete 100, 841, 202 
Bank deposits, savings......... Sialice atresia certs 1, 622, 606,061 
Bank loans, commercial, etc... $ |.............- 786, 366.739 
Security prices, index numbers— 

Gommonstocksedaee. oe el ate eiacieckirtenic 106-9 

Preferredstocks: «tesatriese ltr. ||S. eet eee 87-2 
(1) Index. of interest rates ses << f56 6 Noss cee estes 66-8 
(2) Prices, wholesale, index number. 174-6 78-6 
(2) Prices, retail, family budget $ 17-70 17-45 
Index, retail sales, unadjusted INE Ee EE Acts: 69-6 
(8) Index, retail sales, adjusted......].............. 76-2 

-() Employment, index number, 

(employers’ pay-roll figures) .. 112-1 113-5 
(2) (4) Unemployment, percent- 

age (trade union members)..... 14-0 13-5 
Railway— 

(5) Car loadings, revenue 

Peet ena acke se. co tbe eee cars 184,333 174,922 

Canadian National Rail- 

ways, gross earnings....... $ 15,551,529 14,176,717 
Operating expenses......... Git ali oak. ces aoe eten eereioicns Riots ws svcrees 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 
gross earnings............. I Ne OETA See 11,090, 026 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 
operating expenses, all lines $ |.............. 10,582, 689 
Steam railways, freight in 
GOMETITICS eat isrcs terete e eeraart ays Sila carer see MeRMeeReT| i's one ke eel tea 
Building permits.............. $ 5, 814, 330 6, 230, 254 
(7) Contracts awarded......... $ 22,113, 400 21,158,200 
Mineral Production— 

Pig ifon. 20)... aoe eee tons 49,477 51, 238 

Steel ingots and castings...... tons 82,781 83, 927 

MerrG-quOys.c.- ce onens seek oe tons 1, 857 4,129 

Lead) Sete Gitar BAe Tht] 42. She epee ee wc etiae 

TANITA ORE artes, MOMs ORE anaes ORE TDS | Sie eee ter ic sins sis neous ae 

COpPper enue seni ce ey crate NDS [au semertcte | sven c ce sacs eats 

Nickel Perea Lak Aer ia Los’. | Oaereeamne oe VA ne 

Gold Maas alt hasa eee OUNCES | soe cee oe ieis las »aracke ee oe cae 

Silvereccceissee hee cee o: OUNCES] ee cores lc cc elec estore 

Coaliener actin . MR 28k tonsils. <2kLsseeee ek: 814,910 
Crude petroleum imports....... als) en ees. 142,330,000 
Rubber imports............-.... iba See eee 6,015, 000 

‘Cotton, raw, imports........... MosG! : tener setasekices 7,588,000 
Wool, raw, imports............. jor: Ree Ae oe 1,530,000 
Timber scaled in British Colum- 

Diadses nah ats ei Be bd itwaw. aise. 211, 650, 687 
Flour production.............. bbisath uc cece. . 928,722 
(6) Sugar, manufactured......... lbs. 100, 705, 387 86, 226, 450 
Foot wear production......... DAILB hee hae:s Eee e's 1,626, 772 
Output of central electric stations 

daily average............:. Kiwanis wasnt: 64, 121,000 

Sales;ofinsurance..8)...3 7834... 1Silihes de eetee des a 30, 126,000 
Newsprint production.......... SCODS| sce seniem da ® ,s 202,550 
Automobiles, passenger, production. 3, 063 5,2¢0 
_(8) Index of Physical Volume of ss 

BUSINESS re. sicfocg.cs caste peisets e bartlle eRe « 109-1 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION... i c:.-.s-0e|eecredccccccas 109-8 

Mineraltproduction ss. 1. cs. ns | acer emece 192-1 

Manutfacturina (78 Set Siteee). Al #2 ee 101-3 

Constructions. jo.0%« sctace canal epluas beers 51:4 

PUIGCULLIC DOWEL sac. oc scos tiene cre eel ecm aeettre 212-3 

ADYSTRIBULIONNI. . fos. Sekt Che 3 LA RE el. 107-0 

Trade employments. (..0/tej< 0.650% | occe nase afe.cl ole & 133-7 

Carloadings es wees re eae eee OO 71-5 

Am porte a. RS. < Subs 5 side dee |e: eee et 79-8 

OXNOLtS..< raecuss s Welaie' ok iodo ies ea ieee tec 104-3 


June 


137, 254, 532 


58, 946, 698 
66, 661,943 
7,828, 826 


2,730,577, 687 


103, 925, 690 


1, 620,819,977 


785,974,554 


171,185 


13,702, 244 
12, 594, 699 


10, 144,944 
9,633,535 


1,525,279, 269 


6,560, 419 
20,928, 100 


64,375 
109,401 
4,068 
37,934,740 
31,549, 136 
48,489, 958 
16,327, 169 





137, 600, 000 
7,264, 000 
9,546, 000 

916,000 


969, 207 
94,408,309 
1,174,770 


65,772,000 
35,120,000 
201,690 
11,014 


August 


173,304, 529 


69, 965, 939 
101,471, 260 
8,782,342 


2,612, 857,577 


110,939,351 


1,557, 6388, 802 


747, 670, 894 


210,751 


16,485, 561 
13, 685, 535 


11,914, 929 
11,338,316 


2,072,500, 119 


4,263,000 
24,830,000 


74,578 
126, 695 
9,913 
40,590,985 
38,344, 676 
44,583,629 
20, 662, 233 


157,778, 000 
7,853,000 
5,197,000 
1,965,000 


306, 106, 116 
1,042,949 
92,364,014 
2,321,489 


70,894,000 
27,891,000 
318,710 
5,814 


123-4 
127-2 


1937 
July 


172, 138,336 


71,995,940 
99,157,775 
8,505, 885 


2,720, 737,779 


113,363,675 


1,572, 154,385 


734, 888, 808 


200, 837 


16, 662,985 
12,429, 103 


12,041,527 
10,946, 067 


1,919, 260,174 


,529, 000 
21,485,000 


79, 736 
122,968 

6, 285 
31,321,744 
36, 298, 712 
41,710,830 
15,792,349 


164, 720,000 
4,359,000 
12/324;000 
1,401,000 


309,576, 821 
1,087,000 
67,278,417 
2,056,000 


70,582,000 
32, 043,000 
314,530 
12,513 


June 


190, 966,327 


75, 668, 684 
113,918,104 
8,736,170 


2,891,916, 624 


112,992,378 


1,569, 815, 485 


728, 290,407 


194,594 


16,091,901 
13,420, 809 


11,418, 963 
10, 223, 852 


1, 832, 237, 278 


, 005, 958 
30,369,600 


78, 278 
118,744 
2,635 

33, 276, 801 
35,165,425 
42,549, 292 
20,959, 736 
4,895 
2,379,448 
1,067, 684 
156, 150,000 
8,489, 000 
13,342,000 
4,571,000 


362, 268, 902 
1,001,000 
65,774,505 - 
2, 226, 062 


75,178,000 
37,316,000 
310,870 
17,919 


*Most of the figures in this table with an analysis are included i in the Monthly Review of Business Statistics issued by the 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics, price $1.00 per year. 


{For the week ended September 2, 1938. 
(1) Calculated from yields of Ontario bonds. 


(3) Adjusted for number of business days and seasonal variations. 


Jane 19193, <*) MacLean’s Building Review. 


(2) For group figures see articles elsewhere in this issue. 
4) Figures for end of previous month. 
(5) Figures for four weeks ending August 27, 1938, and corresponding previous periods. 
(8) Sugar production given in periods of four weeks ending August 13, July 16 and June 18, 1938; August 14, J uly 17. and 


(8) Index numbers are adjusted when necessary for seasonal variation. 
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zinc and asbestos and in the imports of 
bauxite. The manufacturing group showed a 
small decline as compared with the previous 
month there being decreases in the factors 
used as indicators of the volume of manu- 
facture of foodstuffs, tobacco products, and 
iron and steel products. The construction 
group was slightly higher in the same com- 
parison as were also electric power output, 
trade employment, car loadings, and exports. 
Information available for August shows im- 
portant increase in the number of cars of 
revenue freight loaded as compared with July. 
It was, however,: considerably lower than in 
August, 1987. The index numbers of whole- 
sale prices and of employment were lower in 
both comparisons while the quantity of sugar 
manufactured was higher. 


Strikes and Lockouts—The number of 
strikes and lockouts during August was 19, 
involving 2,083 workers with a time loss of 
14,308 man working days as compared with 15 
disputes involving 1,423 workers with a time 
loss of 10,485 man working days during July. 
The principal disputes during the month in- 
volved lime plant workers at Blubber Bay, 
B.C., and restaurant employees at Toronto, 
Ont., both of which were carried over from 
July, and knitting factory workers at St. 
Catharines, Ont., foundry workers at Windsor, 
Ont., and car plant workers at Trenton, NS. 
In July most of the time loss was due to 
strikes involving hat factory workers at 
Guelph, Ont., lime plant workers at Blubber 
Bay, B.C., and restaurant employees at Toron- 
to, Ont. In August, 1937, most of the time 
loss was due to strikes of textile factory 
workers in Quebec and Ontario, foundry and 
shipyard workers at Sorel, P.Q., and lumber 
workers in New Brunswick. The total number 
of disputes in August, 1937, was 48, involving 
18,556 workers with a time loss of 296,676 man 
working days. Of the nineteen disputes 
recorded in August, 1938, eleven were termin- 
ated during the month, one resulting in favour 
of the employer concerned, four in favour of 
the workers involved, while compromise settle- 
ments were reached in five cases and the result 
of one was recorded as indefinite. Hight 
disputes involving 1,221 workers were recorded 
as unterminated at the end of August. These 
figures do not include those strikes and lock- 
outs in which employment conditions were 
no longer affected but which had not been 
called off or definitely declared terminated 
by the unions involved. 


During. the month three 
Industrial Boards of Conciliation and 
Disputes Investigation were estab- 
Investigation lished by the Minister of 
Act Labour under the Indus- 

trial Disputes Investigation 
Act. 
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The constitution of two other Boards were 
completed, and two applications for Boards 
were withdrawn. 

These proceedings under the Act are sum- 
marized on page 974. 


A survey of family living 


Commencement expenditures in Canada in- 


of Cost of cluding nutrition and the 
Living Survey quantities and cost of all 
in Canada items entering into the 


family budget, is being 
commenced in September. This is being under- 
taken in conformity with a recommendation 
of the Conference of British Commonwealth 
Statisticians—held at Ottawa in 1935—that 
surveys should be made in each country of 
the Commonwealth where cost. of living en- 
quiries had not been recently conducted. 
(Lasour GAZzETTE, December 1935, page 1107). 
Such action was in accord with a resolution 
of the Conference of Official Labour Statis- 
ticlans, convened by the International Labour 
Office at Geneva in 1926 (Lasour GaA¢erts, 
November, 1926, page 1119). 

The object of these surveys is to provide 
adequate information as to actual standards 
of living, income, expenditure, and living con- 
ditions of families representative of large 
homogeneous sections of the population and 
to provide weights for the calculation of cost 
of living index numbers. 


Since 1910 the Department of Labour has 
collected and published in the Lazsour 
GAZETTE statistics of the retail prices of staple 
foods, fuel, rent, etc., in the cities and prin- 
cipal industrial centres throughout Canada. 
This information was secured by the resident 
correspondents of the Lasour GazertTe. (Since 
1920 the Dominion Bureau of Statistics has 
collected data as to retail prices in the various 
cities and forwarded the figures to the depart- 
ment of Labour for compilation and publica- 
tion in the Lasour GAZETTE). 


The cost of a weekly family budget of 
foods, fuel and light and house rents has 
been calculated to indicate the rise and fall in 
retail prices and in the cost of living, and not 
to show the cost of a minimum or any other 
standard of living. Subsequently, in 1919, 
figures as to the cost of clothing and items 
in miscellaneous expenditures were secured, 
and a cost of living index number was con- 
structed. This, too, has been published as a 
regular feature in the LABouR GAZETTE. As no 
official cost of living survey on a national 
scale had been made, the quantities and 
weights used in the calculation were neces- 
sarily arbitrary, being based on information 
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from miscellaneous sources. The index num- 
ber was therefore tentative pending a coun- 
try-wide survey. 

A survey of this nature has been urged upon 
the Government from time to time by labour 
organizations, particularly in recent years. 

In 1937 there was established an _ inter- 
departmental committee consisting of repre- 
sentatives of the Departments of Health, 
Agriculture, and Labour, and of the National 
Research Council and the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics with the Dominion Statistician 
as Chairman. 

This Committee considered the action neces- 
sary to carry out the recommendations of the 
Commonwealth Conference, and drew up a 
plan for the survey. Subsequently, in 1938, 
arrangements were completed for the com- 
mencement of this survey and funds were 
voted for this purpose at the 1938 session of 
Parliament. Accordingly, the inquiry is to 
be made by the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics. Field agents of the Bureau will visit 
typical families of wage-earners and low- 
salaried workers throughout the country to 
secure the information as to family expendi- 
tures, etc. All agents of the Bureau will be 
sworn to secrecy as to the information, and 
it is the hope of the survey authorities that 
this effort will result in the obtaining of 
information of great social value. 


The number of fully em- 


Statistics of ployable persons receiving 


Material Aid non-agricultural material aid 
Recipients had dropped to 132,000 in 
for July July, according to early 

figures from the national 


registration of the Department. This was a 
decrease of over 17 per cent from July 1937. 
In that month there were 159,576 persons in 
this category. A decrease of 4°6 per cent 
from the total for June this year is indicated 
by the figures. 

Registration figures issued on September 10 
by the Honourable Norman MclL. Rogers, 
Minister of Labour, showed that approximately 
498,000 persons were receiving non-agricultural 
material aid in July. When this total is 
compared with the corresponding month of 
1987, a decrease of nearly 12 per cent is 
shown. As compared with June, 1938, the 
decrease is 4.5 per cent. This category 
includes totally unemployable, partially em- 
ployable and fully employable, together with 
all dependents of family heads. 

The figures show that 79,000 farmers 
(resident farm operators) who, together with 
their dependents, accounted for a farm popul- 
ation of 352,000 across the country, were 
reported as receiving agricultural material aid 
for subsistence. This figure was a decrease of 
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4 per cent from June, 1938, but an increase of 
53.5 per cent over July, 1937. Of this 
Dominion total, 310,000 were in the Province 
of Saskatchewan, still reflecting the effects of 
the drought situation in that Province in 1937. 
While the Saskatchewan total showed a drop 
of over 3 per cent from the previous month, 
it still showed an increase of 79 per cent from 
July, 1937. 


The grand total] of all classes of persons on 
material and agricultural aid in July this year 
was approximately 850,000, a decrease of 4:3 
per cent from June and an increase of 7 per 
cent from July of the year before. As stated, 
persons on non-agricultural. material aid 
included in this grand total had decreased by 
nearly 12 per cent in the year while persons 
on agricultural aid had increased by 53.5 per 
cent from July, 1937. 


Appraising the social and 


Labour Day economic situation in Cana- 
Messages of da from the viewpoint of 
Canadian | organized labour, the La- 


Labour Leaders bour Day messages of Can- 
adian labour leaders indicate 
the trends of thought in the labour movement 
and the new objectives to be sought. Featur- 
ing practically all statements is the emphasis 
placed upon the maintenance of democratic 


fundamentals in the social structure. 


Mr. P. M. Draper, president of the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada, regarded 
the economic outlook in Canada “as more 
hopeful” with the prospect of better crops 
benefiting both the farmer and the industrial 
employee. He considered, however, that 
until unemployment had been further reduced, 
“sovernments must be looked to to provide 
a volume of extra work which will compensate 
for the lag in industry.” 


Industrial relations he regarded as good, and 
that “in the main, Canadians, both employers 
and employees, have a way of adjusting 
differences as to working conditions which 
assists industry to operate smoothly.” He 
regretted that while seven of the provinces 
have enacted legislation recognizing ‘the right 
of the workers to organize, Ontario and Prince 
Edward Island have not yet done so. Con- 
cluding his reference to this matter Mr. 
Draper stated: “There is no better way to 
give the workers a feeling of proper security, 
a sense of fair treatment, and in the end to 
ensure good industrial relations, than by 
safeguarding the right to join a union. It 
is to be hoped that the remaining two 
provinces will fall into line and adopt such 
legislation at the next session of their Legis- 
latures.” 
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In the sphere of international relationships, 
the Trades and Labour Congress president 
warned that dictatorships breed wars and urged 
that “it behooves us as workers and Cana- 
dians to be fixed in our determination not to 
give away our liberties to any ‘ism’ and to 
turn a deaf ear to any plea except that of 
constitutional democracy.” 

Mr. A. R. Mosher, president of the All- 
Canadian Congress of Labour made direct 
reference to the problem of national unity and 
declared: 

“There is evident throughout Canada today 
a conflict not only of jurisdiction but of 
viewpoint between the Federal Government 
and several provincial Governments. Whatever 
the causes of this divergence may be, it is a 
serious menace to the people of this country, 
and some way must be found to develop the 
spirit of tolerance and co-operation upon 
which alone the bases of a great nation can 
be established. Economic interests, political 
ambitions, differences of race and language 
must not be permitted to split Canada into 
competitive and selfish groups, and any 
individual who associates himself with dis- 
ruptive efforts, in the interest of province or 
party, is an enemy of our people, and must be 
treated as such. 

‘Tt is admittedly no easy task to weld 
together nine provinces spread across nearly 
four thousand miles from ocean to ocean, but 
it can and must be done. The national 
interests so far transcend provincial interests 
that they must always have prior consider- 
gation...” 

In the field of social legislation, Mr. Mosher 
asserted that “Canada lags far behind many 
other countries, not because our. people are 
less intelligent, or less humanitarian, but 
because of a disposition to emphasize juris- 
dictional rights, or retain prerogatives, when 
the conditions which may have justified them 
no longer exist. Modern industry demands 
national supervision and regulation; social 
legislation, to be equitable and _ properly 
administered, must be on a national scale, 
and whatever obstacle remains in the way of 
progess along these lines must be removed.” 

Mr. Alfred Charpentier, President of the 
Confederation of Catholic Workers of Canada, 
in a brief message declared in part that the 
“freedom of labour to-day is inconceivable 
without the workers’ freedom to discuss thei 
working conditions.” He urged that “all 
Catholic organized workers’ pursue courag- 
eously their task of Christian emancipation.” 

Mr. W. T. Burford, secretary-treasurer of 
the Canadian Federation of Labour, stated 
that in broad terms the aim of the labour 
movement was “the ending of poverty by any 


and every means which will not end liberty 
also.” Continuing he observed: “Yet there 
has been a tendency for the workers’ organ- 
izations to espouse panaceas which would 
sacrifice liberty for fancied security. The 
political experiments that have been watched 
in other countries in recent years are having 
the effect of bringing the labour movement 
back to fundamentals. Although some groups 
cling to prescriptions for social and economic 
salvation which involve the regimentation of 
everything and everybody, the Canadian 
workers’ love of liberty is asserting itself. 
Many are asking themselves how they could 
get back across the chasm if the green pastures 
on the other side were not as advertised.” 


Mr. W. L. Best, Vice-president and National 
Legislative Representative of the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, 
presented a comprehensive re-appraisal of the 
Labour Movement and recounted some of 
the tasks which have confronted it, together 
with the social and economic changes which 
have taken place during the past four and a 
half decades and their resultant effect in 
shaping modern civilization. 

In particular, Mr. Best emphasized the 
scientific improvement in industrial machinery 
and the technological changes which have 
entirely revolutionized the means of product- 
ion. “Quite logically,’ he observed, “this 
increased machine productivity has created 
an ever growing problem of technological 
unemployment.” Noting that “many tragic 
inhumanities had resulted from the social and 
economic conditions of our modern civil- 
ization,” (Mr. Best declared: “No longer should 
we permit the conquest of scientific industrial 
advancement to blind our national vision to 
the vital importance of ensuring to the human 
element in industry an equitable share of the 
profits therefrom, thereby recognizing human 
values by greater economic security for all 
our people.” 


Announcement was made on 
September 3rd of the 
appointment of the Hon. 
Norman O. Hipel as Min- 
ister of Labour for the 


Hon. Norman 
Hipel Appointed 
Minister of 
Labour for 


Ontario Province of Ontario to suc- 
ceed the late Hon. M. M. 
MacBride. (Since the the death of the latter 


on June 5, the labour portfolio was taken over 
temporarily by the Hon. Peter Heenan, Min- 
ister of Lands and Forests). 

The new Minister of Labour has represented 
Waterloo South in the Legislature since 
October 29, 1930 when he was elected in a 
by-election. He was re-elected in the 1934 
and 1937 general elections. He was first 
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appointed Speaker of the Legislature at the 
1935 session and was honored with a second 
term in that office. 

Hon. Mr. Hipel was born near Preston 48 
years ago. At the age of 16 years he entered 
upon the carpentry trade, and in 1923 he 
established at Preston the construction firm of 
N. P. Hipel Ltd., builders of barns and skating 
rinks. Prior to commencing his political 
career, Hon. Mr. Hipel ably served the 
municipality of Preston in a succession of 
posts being Alderman in 1921, Reeve and 
Finance Controller in 1922, Mayor in 1923 and 
1924, and Deputy Reeve in 1925. 


As this issue of the Labour 


Conventions Gazette goes to press two 

of Labour labour organizations are 

Organizations holding their annual con- 
ventions. 


The Trades and Labour Congress of Canada 
began its fifty-fourth annual convention on 
September 12, meeting at Niagara Falls, 
Ontario. 

On September 11, the seventeenth annual 
convention of the Confederation of Catholic 
Workers of Canada, Inc., commenced its ses- 
sions, at Thetford Mines, P.Q. 

Summaries of the convention proceedings of 
these two labour bodies will be given in the 
October issue of the Lasour Gazerre. 


By proclamation in the 


Registration Canada Gazette of August 
of Union 13, the Shop Cards Regis- 
Shop Cards tration Act was announced 


as in effect from September 
1. This legislation, which was reviewed in 
the August issue of the Lasour GazerTEe (page 
891) enables a trade union to register in the 
office of the Secretary of State any shop card 
which it has adopted as a design to indicate 
that the shop displaying it employs members 
of that union. 
Labour organization was 
one of the subjects on the 
program of the _ seventh 
session of the Canadian 
Institute of Economics and 


Conference of 
Canadian 
Institute of 
Economics and 


Politics Politics at Lake Couchich- 
ing between August 6 
and 19. The Institute is conducted under 


the auspices of the Young Men’s Christian 
Associations and the program arranged by 
a committee under the chairmanship of Sir 
Robert Falconer, 


The general topic for the convention was 
Problems of Canadian Unity and these were 
discussed from various points of view: racial, 
religious, geographical, industrial and educa- 
tional and in relation to foreign policy, Three 
special problems were considered: Dominion- 
Provincial Relations, Labour and Unionization 
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and the Rehabilitation of Agriculture. At 
the morning sessions, addresses were given 
on various aspects of the subject and in the 
evening there was an open forum on the 
papers given. 

The sessions on labour organization were 
presided over by Professor J. Finkelman of 
the Law Faculty of the University of Toronto 
who introduced the subject by posing certain 
questions arising from relations between em- 
ployers and employed, such as the form of 
labour organization, by industry or by craft, 
international or national; the part played by 
employees’ representation plans; the method 
of bargaining, whether individual or collective, 
the settlement of disputes relating to collective 
bargaining and union recognition and the 
responsibility to the community of both em- 
ployers and employed. An outline of the 
history of trade unionism in Great Britain, 
the United States and Canada was given 
by Miss Margaret Mackintosh of the Dominion 
Department of Labour with a view to show- 
ing the causes of the present diversity in 
the Canadian labour movement. Mr. B. 
Laskin of the Law Faculty of the University 
of Toronto gave a paper on the Legal Status 
of Trade Unions and Freedom of Association 
in Canada. 

On the second day, four trade unionists pre- 
sented the point of view of their organizations. 
Mr. John W. Bruce, Canadian representative 
of the United Association of Plumbers, Gas- 
fitters and Steam-fitters, spoke on the inter- 
national unions as represented in the United 
States by the American Federation of Labour 
and in Canada by the Trades and Labour 
Congress. Mr. Allan Haywood of the United 
Mine Workers of America spoke on behalf 
of the Committee for Industrial Organization. 
Both Mr. Bruce and Mr. Haywood represented 
international unions but, broadly speaking, - 
the former was the spokesman for craft 
unionism and the latter for industrial union- 
ism. The national unions were represented 
by Mr. A. R. Mosher, president of the All- 
Canadian Congress of Labour, and Mr. A. 
Charpentier, President of the Confederation 
of Catholic Workers of Canada. 

At another session, the employer’s side was 
put forward by Mr. J. S. Willis of Canada 
Packers, Ltd., who described the employees’ 
representation plan of his Company, Mr. H. 
P. MacKechnie of Tip Top Tailors, Ltd., 
eand Mr. Warren K. Cook of Toronto, both 
of whom spoke of the twenty years’ experience 
in collective bargaining between the Asso- 
ciated Clothing Manufacturers and the Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers of America. Mr. 
Harold Perkins of the Toronto Builders’ 
Exchange made a statement covering the 
relations between the Exchange and the unions 
in the building trades which have worked 
under collective agreements for many years. 
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The operation of the United States National 
Labour Relations Act was the subject of an 
interesting paper by Mr. Philip G. Phillips, 
Regional Director of the Board for parts of 
Ohio, West Virginia and Kentucky. 

The papers given at the Institute will be 
published in abridged form. The volume is 
expected to be available within a few months 
and may be obtained from the Secretary at 
40 College Street, Toronto. The address given 
by Miss Mackintosh on Trade Unionism will 
be issued in mimeograph form by the Depart- 
ment of Labour within the next few weeks. 


The Department of La- 


“Training bour has just published a 
Canada’s booklet entitled Training 
Young Canada’s Young Unem- 
Unemployed” ployed. 


The booklet outlines the 
objectives of the Dominion-Provincial Youth 
Training Program, and contains many interest- 
ing facts and figures concerning the opera- 
tion of the scheme, the development of which 
has been closely followed in the Lazsour 
Gazette (August 1938, page 863; June 1938, 
page 616; April 1937, page 414, and June 
1937, page 596). 

In a foreword, the Minister of Labour, 
Hon. Norman MclL. Rogers states in part: 

“The brief experience which we have had 
has shown the importance of local interest 
and co-operation if Youth Training projects 
are to succeed. Co-operation is, in fact, 
the key-note of the Youth Training Program. 
It was co-operation of the Dominion and 
provinces which brought the program into 
being. Co-operation of numerous welfare 
organizations, service clubs, trades and labour 
councils and other bodies, has assisted in its 
progress. In many communities the generous 
co-operation of individuals has_ enabled 
projects under the program to go on success- 
fully. I am aware that lacking this, they 
might have failed. This co-operative spirit 
can be shown not only during the initiation 
and progress of courses under the Youth 
Training Program, but also in assisting those 
who have received training to obtain em- 
ployment.” 

Copies of this booklet may be obtained on 
application to the Department of Labour. 


The Industrial Relations 


Bulletins of Section of Queen’s Uni- 


Industrial versity, organized in October 
Relations 1937, (LasourR GAZETTE, 
Section of October 1937, page 1056) 
Queen’s has recently published the 
University first two bulletins in a series 


of surveys on existing 

practices in Canada in this particular sphere 
of employer-employee relationships. 

Bulletin No. 1 is entitled Industrial Retire- 

ment Plans in Canada and deals compre- 


hensively with the various aspects of the 
subject. (Employees’ retirement schemes and 
other welfare plans have assumed an increas- 
ing importance in industrial relations, and as 
such the plans of Canadian companies have 
been reviewed in detail from time to time 
in the Lasour Gazerrs.) As pointed out in 
the preface the survey seeks to answer the 
following questions: (a) What are the motives 
behind the establishment of industrial retire- 
ment plans? (b) To what extent, and in which 
industries, have they been adopted in Canada? 
(c) What are the provisions of these plans? 
(d) On the basis of Canadian experience, 
what are the necessary and desirable provi- 
sions? (e) What types of plans are being 
adopted, and how rapidly? 


Bulletin No. 2 is entitled The Right to 
Organize. The bulletin deals with Canadian 
legislation in its various aspects and compares 
provincial enactments according to: definition 
of terms, legalization of collective bargaining, 
unlawful restrictions and conditions, preserva- 
tion of certain rights of employer, and returns 
by trade unions or associations to govern- 
ments. 


A comparison is also made of the United 

States National Labor Relations Act with 
Provincial Legislation respecting the right 
of employees to organize and bargain collect- 
ively. 
The Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics announced recently 
that the 1938 edition of the 
Canada Year Book, pub- 
lished by authorization of the Hon. W. D. 
Euler, Minister of Trade and Commerce, was 
available for distribution. 


The Canada Year Book is the official statis- 
tical annual of the Dominion, and reviews 
Canada’s natural resources and their develop- 
ment, the history of the country, its institu- 
tions, demography, the different branches of 
production, trade, transportation, finance, edu- 
cation, etc—in brief as comprehensive a study 
as possible within the limits of a single volume 
of the social and economic conditions in the 
Dominion. 


The 1938 Canada Year Book extends to 
almost 1,200 pages, dealing with all phases 
of national life and more especially with those 
susceptible of statistical measurement. A 
statistical summary of the progress of Can- 
ada is included in the introductory matter. 
This gives a picture in figures of the remark- 
able progress which the country has made 
since the first census of the Dominion was 
taken in 1871. 

One of the special features this year is an 
article dealing with the Prairie Farm Rehabili- 
tation Program inaugurated by the Dominion 
Government to alleviate the conditions 


Canada Year 
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brought about by the incidence of the recent 
agricultural crisis in the West, and to pro- 
vide for permanent improvements in areas 
suffering from drought and soil-drifting. 

In the chapter entitled Labour and Wages, 
a summary review is given of Labour Legisla- 
tion in Canada as well as an extended treat- 
ment of Mothers’ Allowances by provinces. 


Persons requiring the Canada Year Book 
may obtain it from the King’s Printer, Ottawa, 
as long as the supply lasts, at the price of 
$1.50, which covers merely the cost of paper, 
printing and binding. By a special concession, 
a limited number of paper-bound copies have 
been set aside for ministers of religion, bona 
fide students and school teachers, who may 
obtain copies at the nominal price of 50 
cents each. 


From time to. time the 


Introduction Lasour GAZETTE has -con- 
of Social tained references to the 
Security in operation of -non-contribu- 
New Zealand tory pensions administered 


by the New Zealand 
Department of Pensions and also to the system 
of family allowances in that Dominion. 


In the April 1938 issue at page 373, the pro- 
posals of the New Zealand government for 
a system of national health insurance and 
superannuation were summarized. 


Following the report of a National Health 
and Superannuation Committee on the pro- 
posals of the government to establish a 
national health and superannuation service, a 
social security bill has been introduced in 
the Parliament of New Zealand. 


According to a Canadian Press-Reuters 
despatch from Wellington, the bill provides 
that ultimately all persons at 60 will be 
eligible to receive a pension of 380 shillings 
($7.50) weekly. Other provisions of the bill 
include disablement, sickness and unemploy- 
ment benefits. The proposed scheme also 
covers free hospital and medical treatment 
for all persons, and a special section provides 
for maternity attention and maintenance in 
hospital for a period of 14 days. 


The bill provides that a married couple, 
both aged 60 or more, will be entitled to £38 
($15) per week while receiving not more 
than £1 each from. other sources. If their 
income from other than the pension exceeds 
£1, their joint pension will be reduced so that 
their total income does not exceed £4 weekly. 

It is stipulated that a married person whose 
spouse is less than 60 years of age may 
receive a pension of 30 shillings weekly, pro- 
vided the pensioner’s other income does not 
exceed 50 shillings. 

The scheme, as set forth in the bill, applies 
to all persons more than 16 years of age 
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and will be financed by an annual registration 
fee of £1 and.a charge of one shilling to the 
pound on.all salaries and wages. 


Under. date of June 30 the 


Ratification instruments of ratification 
by Canada of two Conventions of the 
of I.L.O. Draft International Labour Con- 
Conventions ference affecting seamen 


were formally deposited on 
behalf of the Government of Canada at the 
Secretariat of the League of Nations in 
Geneva. This action was taken pursuant to 
authority which had been given on June Ath 
by Orders in Council which were passed on 
the recommendation of the Minister of Ex- 
ternal Affairs (the Prime Minister) and the 
Minister of Labour. 


The two Conventions in question concern: 
(1) the Marking of the Weight on Heavy 
Packages Transported by Vessels (1029), 
which provides that “Any package or object. 
of one metric ton or more gross weight con- 
signed within the territory of any Member 
which ratifies this Convention for transport 
by sea or inland waterway shall have had its 
gross weight plainly and durably marked upon 
it on the outside before it is loaded on a 
ship or vessel”; and (2) Seamen’s Articles of 
Agreement (1926), which is applicable to all 
sea-going vessels registered in the country of 
any member ratifying the Convention, and 
to the owners, masters and seamen of such 
vessels, subject to certain specified exceptions. 
It contains a variety of provisions respecting 
the articles of agreement entered into between 
the shipowner or his representatives and the 
seamen, the manner in which these articles 
shall be executed, the particulars to be con- 
tained therein respecting the conditions of his 
employment, the mode and causes by which 
the agreement shall be terminated, the cir- 
cumstances in which a seaman may be dis- 
charged or may demand his discharge, and 
other cognate matters. 


The provisions of the Convention concern- 
ing the Marking of the Weight on Heavy 
Packages transported by Vessels is embodied 
in Section 468 of The Canada Shipping Act, 
1934, and of the Convention concerning Sea- 
men’s Articles of Agreement in Sections 163- 
169 inclusive. 

Restriction of night work 


Baking in the baking industry in 
Industry Great Britain is provided 
(Hours of by the Baking Industry 
Work) Act in (Hours of Work) Agtt, 


Great Britain 1988, which received Royal 
Assent on July 18, but 
which does not come into effect. until 1940. 
The British Ministry of Labour Gazette sum- 


marizes this enactment as follows:—- 
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Subject to the provisions of this Act, no 
person is to be employed in any factory in the 
manufacture of bread or flour confectionery, 
or in any other work incidental thereto, be- 
tween 11 pm.-and 5 am. To this there are 
three “special exceptions,” of which one may 
be selected by the occupier of the factory, cer- 
tain requirements being complied with. 
The first “special exception” permits an 
employee to work between 11 p.m. and 5 a.m. 
on not more than five nights a week; the 
second “special exception” permits an em- 
ployee to work between 11 p.m. on Friday 
and 5 a.m. on Saturday and allows work to 
begin at 4 a.m. instead of 5 a.m. on other 
days; the third “special exception” permits 
an employee to work between 11 p.m. and 5 
a.m. in not more than one-half of the weeks 
in a specified period. 


The Secretary of State is ei areas to 
modify or to grant exemption from restric- 
tions imposed by the Act. 

- The Act does not apply to employment in 
biscuit factories; and it does not apply to 
Northern Ireland. 


The Commission appointed 


Report of by President Roosevelt to 
Commissionon study industrial relations 
Industrial in Great Britain has made 


Relations in 
Great Britain 


its report, a copy of which 
has been received in the 
Department as. this issue 
of the Lasour Gazette was being prepared for 
press. 

The Commission, whose personnel repre- 
sented industrial, labour, educational and gov- 
ernmental interests, was appointed by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt on June 22 to make an im- 
partial inquiry into labour-employer relations 
as they exist in Great Britain. 

The report comprehensively reviews the 
structure of industrial relations in the United 
Kingdom, dealing with the subject in four 
main sections, and it emphasizes the import- 
ance of collective bargaining, in its wide- 
spread acceptance, as a deterrent of industrial 
strife. 

In order to accord the report the extended 
review which its importance merits, the find- 
ings of the Commission will be given promin- 
ence in the Lasour Gazerre for October. 


The Worker’s Standard of Living 


Under the above title the International 
Labour Office has published a _ preliminary 
‘report representing the first stage of an enquiry 
into the subject, undertaken in collaboration 
with the Economic and Financial Organization 
of the League of Nations in pursuance of a 
resolution adopted by the Assembly in October 
1937. 

This resolution invited the Economic and 
Financial Organization, in collaboration with 
the International Labour Office, to undertake 
an examination of measures of a national or 
international character for raising the standard 
of living, the first stage of this enquiry being 
limited to a preliminary investigation, if 
necessary with the help of experts, in order 
that the next Assembly may be enabled to 
devote further attention to this question. 


The present report, as stated above, is 
preliminary in character, and is intended 
mainly to outline the problem and to indicate 
lines for further study. The first task has been 
to clarify what is meant by standards of living 
and what are some of the determinant factors 
in the workers’ standard of living. This is the 
subject matter of Chapter 1 in which these 
determinants are examined and their interrela- 
tions discussed. In Chapter 11 a survey is 
made of the materials available in different 
countries concerning these factors, and 
attention is directed to the methods of 


describing and evaluating them. In the same 
chapter are considered some of the problems 
involved in comparing living standards at 
different periods aid between countries. In 
order to give an approximative picture of 
actual living conditions in various parts of the 
world and to illustrate the use in specific 
instances of the types of material outlined in 
Chapter II, data are presented in Chapter III 
regarding income and levels of living in four 
widely dfferent countries, namely, the United 
States, Poland, India and Japan. 

Finally, in Chapter IV the discussion of 
the preceding chapters is reviewed briefly and 
a summary made of the evidence presented of 
low levels of living. At the same time, some 
of the more important lines of further invest- 
igation of the subject are indicated. 





In a summary of the finance, trade and 
industries of New Zealand for the quarter 
and year ended March 31, 1938, the Depart- 
ment of Industries and Commerce, New 
Zealand reports that in March, 1938 there was 
a total of 6,695 registered unemployed males. 
Of this total 2,874 were “on sustenance 
awaiting placement,” 2,735 were “on rationed 
relief work,” and 1,086 were reported as 


ae en 
being “registered but not recelving relief. 
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RECENT PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 
INVESTIGATION ACT 


HREE Boards of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation under the provisions of the In- 
dustrial Disputes Investigation Act were 
established by the Minister of Labour during 
August as follows:— 


(1) On August 12 a Board was established 
to deal with’a dispute respecting wages and 
working conditions between the Ottawa Elec- 
tric Railway Company and approximately 380 
employees being members of Division 279, 
Amalgamated Association of Street, Electric 
Railway and Motor Coach Employees of 
America. An application in this matter had 
been received during July (LABour GAZETTE, 
August, 1938, page 869). The members of the 
board are His Honour Judge J. T. Mulcahy, 
of Pembroke, Ont., chairman, appointed by 
the Minister of Labour in the absence of a 
joint recommendation from the other board 
members, Colonel A. W. Beament, K.C., of 
Ottawa, Ont., nominated by the company, and 
Mr. Hal. J. Burns, also of Ottawa, nominated 
oy the employees. 

(2) A Conciliation Board was also estab- 
lished on August 12 to deal with a dispute 
between the Winnipeg Electric Company and 
certain of its employees being foremen, 
troublemen and linemen on emergency truck, 
sub-foremen, linemen journeymen and appren- 
tices, meter installers and helpers, meter 
repairers and helpers, and cable splicers, mem- 
bers of Locals 1037 and 4385, International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers. An appli- 
cation in regard to this case was received dur- 
ing July (Lasour GazeTtTs, August, 1938, page 
869). The board is composed of Honourable 
EK. A. McPherson, Chief Justice of the Court 
of King’s Bench, Winnipeg, Man., chairman, 
appointed by the Minister of Labour in the 
absence of a joint recommendation from the 
other board members, Mr. W. C. Hamilton, 
K.C., of Winnipeg, nominated by the com- 
pany, and Mr. Fred Keeley, also of Winnipeg, 
nominated by the employees. 

(3) On August 29 a Conciliation Board was 
established to deal jointly with two applica- 
tions which had been received from certain 
employees of the Canadian National Rail- 
ways and Canadian Pacific Railway Company, 
respectively (LaBour GazeTrr, August, 1938, 
page 869). The employees concerned, 650 in 
number, are checkers, freight-handlers, coopers, 


etc., employed on the Montreal Wharf, mem- 
bers of the Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express 
and Station Employees. The following board 
members have been appointed: Mr. George 
S. Currie, of Montreal, P.Q., nominated by 
the employers, and Mr. Tom Moore, of 
Ottawa, nominated by the employees. Messrs. 
Currie and Moore have been requested to 
confer looking to a joint recommendation for 
third member who will be chairman of the 
Board. 


The personnel of the Board established 
during July to deal with a dispute between 
the Diamond Truck Company Limited, Mon- 
treal, P.Q., and its truck drivers, warehouse- 
men, etc., members of the Automotive Trans- 
port Section of the Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railway Employees, was completed on August 
18 by the appointment of Mr. Charlemagne 
Rodier, K.C., of Montreal, as third member 
and chairman. The appointment was made 
by the Minister of Labour in the absence of 
a joint recommendation from the other board 
members, Messrs. Charbonneau and Clinton 
H. Dowd. 


The constitution of a Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation in connection with a dispute 
involving the United Delivery Limited, of 
Ottawa, and its truck drivers and _ helpers 
(Lasour Gazette, August, 1938, page 869) was 
also completed during August, the member- 
ship of the Board being as follows: Mr. Eric 
F. J. Hanna, chairman, appointed on the joint 
recommendation of the other members, Mr. 
Walter F. Schroeder, of Ottawa, named by 
the company, and Mr., Clinton H. Dowd, of 
Hull, P.Q., named by the employees. 


Applications Withdrawn 


Two applications under the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act submitted by truck 
drivers, warehousemen, checkers, loaders, 


mechanics and helpers in the employ of the 
Adams Cartage and Storage Company and 
the Weaver Cartage Company, respectively, 
were withdrawn early in September by the 
applicants, agreements having been concluded 
between each employer and his employees 
through the mediation of officers of the 
Department of Labour. 
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Occupational Distribution of Unemployed Workers in United States 


Further analysis of the data collected in the 
1937 Unemployment Census has indicated the 
industrial and occupational distribution of the: 
7,845,016 persons in the United States who 
registered as totally unemployed or as emer- 
gency workers (workers on relief projects). 

The general occupational classifications of 
male unemployed, as shown by the Census, 
were as follows: unskilled workers, 2,177,150; 
semi-skilled workers, 1,158,309; skilled workers, 
972,878; clerks and similar categories, 491,397; 
farmers, 165,712; proprietors, managers and 
officials (not including farmers), 90,703; pro- 
fessional persons, 130,633. 

According to these figures, unskilled workers 
constitute 42 per cent of all male workers 
unemployed. whereas the figures of the Bureau 
of the Census showed that, in 1930, only 27 
per cent of all male workers were classified as 
unskilled. Groups included in the “unskilled” 


classification are farm labourers, servant classes, | 


and “other labourers” such as factory, con- 
struction and general labourers. 


A similar high ratio of unemployment among 
the relatively unskilled is shown in the tabu- 
lations concerning women registrants. Of these 
(excluding new workers without job experi- 
ence), 35:1 were semi-skilled, 29:3 per cent 
were clerks and kindred workers, and 23-9 per 
cent were in the servant classes. These three 
major groups accounted for 88-3 per cent of 
the unemployed female workers in this Census. 
as compared with only 74:3 per cent of all 
female workers in 1930. 


“This evidence of a very high ratio of un- 
employment among the unskilled emphasizes 
a real national problem,” the Administrator 
of the Census, Mr. Biggers, declared. “If, as 
is indicated, the developments in industry call 
for workmen of higher skill, the obvious de- 
mand is to give more attention to proper 
vocational training so that the nation may be 
able to utilize more easily these unemployed 
workmen.” 


Classification by Industries 


Further data released by the Administrator 
showed that 2,486,479 of those registered as 
totally unemployed or as emergency workers 
were formerly customarily employed in manu- 
facturing and mechanical industries. Some 
763,538 were reported as unemployed in the 
building industry alone, not including persons 
in related but independent industries, such as 
the manufacture of building materials; 408,737 
registrants had been employed in the iron and 
steel industry ; 209,177 in the textile mill group 
of industries; 179,012 in the cloth-making 
industries; 167,547 on steam railroads; and 
81,997 in truck, transfer and cab companies. 

In the general trade group, wholesale and 
retail trade (excluding automobiles) was the 
usual industry of 478,446 of those registered. 
Of the 698,749 unemployed persons classified 
in domestic and personal service, 271,666 had 
been in hotels, restaurants, boarding-houses, 
etc.; 49,662 in laundries and dyeing and clean- 
ing establishments, and 377,461 in other domes- 
tic and personal services. 


Statistics Under Dominion Housing Act 


The Honourable Charles A. Dunning, Min- 
ister of Finance, recently announced results 
under the Dominion Housing Act up to the 
end of the Government’s fiscal year, March 
31, 19388. 

The figures for March represented a new 
high record in operations under the Act. In 
that month, which is a time of the year when 
building operations are normally only begin- 
ning to get under way, loans to the amount 
of $1,189,679 and providing housing accom- 
modation for 328 families were approved. 
During the same month last year the cor- 
responding figures were $506,658 in loans 
approved and 116 in family units provided. 
Consequently, the figures for March, 1938, 
represent an increase of 134 per cent in the 
amount of money loaned and 182 per cent in 
the number of family units provided. 

Under the Housing Act to March 31, 1938, 
over $15,000,000 has been loaned, providing 
housing accommodation for 3,590 families in 
170 communities throughout the Dominion. 


The average loan per family unit for March 
was $3,627 and the average loan per unit for 
the entire period of operation now stands at 
$4,184. One year ago the average loan per 
family unit was $4,711. During March, 95 
units were financed by loans of $3,000 or less 
per family unit, 

Lending was especially active during March 
in the province of British Columbia where 
93 units were financed in the amount of 
$260,060. This brings the total amount loaned 
in British Columbia under the Act up to 
$1,522,361 and provides for 507 family units. 





T. K. Liddell, chief conciliation officer for 
the British Ministry of Labour was appointed 
recently to make a survey of labour conditions 
in Newfoundland. 

Due to depressed conditions in the fishing 
and forest industries of Newfoundland, more 
than 50,000 persons out of a total population 
of 290,000 were estimated to be on relief 
two months ago. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING AUGUST, 1938 


HE following table shows the number of 

disputes, workers involved and time loss 
for August, 1938, as compared with the 
previous month and the same month a year 
ago. 





Number | Number of |Timelossin 
Date of disputes | employees | man work- 
involved ing days 
*August, 1938......... 19 2,083 14,308 
Puy Am LUSS antec. ote 15 1,423 10,435 
Atiousts 198 ciauls ok cc: 43 exh 296, 676 
ke 


*Preliminary figures. 


The record of the Department includes lockouts as 
well as strikes, but a lockout, or an industrial condi- 
tion which is undoubtedly a lockout, is rarely encountered. 
In the statistical table, therefore, strikes and lockouts 
are recorded together. A strike or lockout, included as 
such in the records of the Department, is a cessation 
of work involving six or more employees and lasting at 
least one working day. Disputes of less than one day’s 
duration and disputes involving less than six employees, 
are not included in the published record unless ten days 
or more time loss is caused, but a separate record of 
such disputes is maintained in the Department, and the 
figures are given in the annual review. Each month, 
however, any such disputes reported are mentioned in 
this article as “minor disputes.”’ 


The records include all strikes and lockouts which 
come to the knowledge of the Department, and the 
methods taken to secure information preclude the 
probability of omissions of disputes of importance. 
Information as to a dispute involving a small number 
of employees, or for a short period of time, is frequently 
not received until some time after its commencement. 


The number of disputes, the number of 
workers involved and the time loss were all 
higher than in July but very much lower than 
in August, 1937. None of the disputes caused 
very. great time loss. The principal disputes 
were those involving lime plant workers at 
Blubber Bay, B.C., restaurant employees at 
Toronto, Ont., knitting factory workers, St. 
Catharines, Ont., foundry workers at Windsor, 
Ont., and car plant employees at Trenton, 
N.S. In July most of the time loss was due 
to strikes involving hat factory workers at 
Guelph, Ont., lime plant workers at Blubber 
Bay, B.C., and restaurant employees at Toron- 
to, Ont. In August, 1937, the time loss was 
very great, exceeding that in any month since 
July, 1935. Most of the time loss was due 
to strikes of cotton factory workers in Ontario 
and Quebec, woollen factory workers at Peter- 
borough, Ont., foundry and shipyard workers 
at Sorel, P.Q., and lumber workers in the 
Miramichi Valley in New Brunswick. 


Five disputes, involving 252 workers, were 
carried over from July and fourteen disputes 
commenced during August. Of these nineteen 
disputes, eleven were terminated during the 
month, one resulting in favour of the employer 
concerned and four in favour of the workers 
involved while compromise settlements were 
reached in five cases and the result of one was 


recorded as indefinite. At the end of August, 
therefore, there were eight strikes and lock- 
outs on record, namely: knitting factory work- 
ers, St. Catharines, Ont., photo engravers, 
Montreal, P.Q., lime plant workers, Blubber 
Bay, B.C., restaurant employees, Toronto, Ont., 
coal miners, Rosedale, Alta., coal miners, 
Florence, N.S., clothing factory workers, New- 
market, Ont., and foundry workers, Windsor, 
Ont. 


The record does not include minor disputes 
such as are defined in a previous paragraph, 
nor does it include disputes as to which infor- 
mation has been received indicating that 
employment conditions are no longer affected 
but which the unions concerned have not 
declared terminated. Information is avail- 
able as to eight such disputes, namely: motion 
picture projectionists, Toronto, Ont., July 11, 
1932, two employers; coastwise longshoremen, 
Vancouver, B.C., November 23, 1936, several 
employers; meat packing employees, Vancou- 
ver, B.C., December 29, 1936, one employer; 
beverage dispensers, Toronto, Ont., March 4, 
1937, one employer; dairy employees, Toronto, 
Ont., September 17, 1937, one employer; shoe 
factory workers, Perth, Ont., January 6, 1938, 
one employer; bakery employees, Hamilton, 
Ont., May 27, 1938, one employer; and cotton 
factory workers at St. Gregoire de Mont- 
morency, P.Q., July 11, 1988, one employer. 


Disputes involving men on unemployment 
relief work who are not paid wages but 
receive subsistance or allowances for which 
work is performed or may be required are not 
included in the record, no relation of employer 
and employees being involved. 


A minor dispute at Fort William, Ont., 
on July 30, reported too late for inclusion in 
the August issue of the Lasour GazmErts, 
involved thirty to fifty truck drivers oper- 
ating their own trucks, members of the 
Truckers’ Federal Labour Union, alleging 
unfair distribution. of the work. Those in- 
volved in the dispute were reported to have 
occupied the premises of a contractor with 
their trucks from Saturday evening until 
Monday morning, August 1, when they were 
ordered to vacate by the police. A settlement 
was reached, as a result of conciliation by 
the Mayor, providing that the trucks would 
be engaged through the provincial employ- 
ment office. 


A minor dispute at Goderich, Ont., is 
reported to have involved about thirty long- 
shoremen for a short time on August 22, in 
a demand for an increase in wages. A number 
of those involved were immediately paid off 
and the remainder returned to work. 
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A minor dispute was reported in the press 
to have involved a number of men engaged 
in loading a cargo of pulpwood at Bathurst, 
N.B. Particulars as to this dispute have 
not been received but it appears that the 
men demanded equal wages for all handling 
the wood. The stoppage occurred during 
the afternoon of August 25 and work was 
resumed the following morning. 

A stoppage of work by two hundred painters 
in Toronto, Ont., for one day on August 30 
has been reported. The Brotherhood of 
Painters, Decorators and Paperhangers of 
America had signed a closed shop agreement 
with the Toronto Hebrew Painters’ Asso- 
ciation and desired to secure agreements with 
certain independent master painters. The 
stoppage was to induce the latter to sign 
agreements, otherwise it was stated that their 
jobs would be picketed. A number, there- 
fore, signed agreements with the union. 


A dispute at North Sydney, N\S., involved 
a number of longshoremen, members of the 
International Longshoremen’s Association, who 
refused to work with members of the crew 
of a boat on August 5 in unloading a cargo 
of salt. An appeal was made to the municipal 
authorities and unloading of the cargo com- 
menced next day, four longshoremen and 
three members of the crew being employed. 

A minor dispute involved fifteen workers 
in a hat factory at Toronto, Ont., for three 
hours on August 18. The dispute appears 
to have been as to the employment of certain 
workers disciplined by the union, the shop 
being operated under a union agreement. 
Work was resumed pending the return of an 
official of the company. 


A strike of workers in one men’s clothing 
establishment at Longueuil, P.Q., for one day, 
August 30, was reported to the Department 
too late for inclusion in the statistical table. 
The strike involved only ninety out of one 
hundred employees and was against a reduc- 
tion in wages. The employees were not 
members of a union but on asking the Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers of America to 
organize them were advised to resume work 
and enter into negotiations for a settlement. 
Work was resumed on the next day, August 31. 

The following paragraphs give particulars 
regarding certain disputes in addition to the 
information given in the tabular statement. 


Disputes in progress prior to August 


Knitting Factory Workers, St. CatH- 
ARINES, Ont—As noted in the Lasour 
Gazette for August employees in a depart- 
ment of one establishment, members of the 
Canadian Full Fashioned Hosiery Workers’ 
Association, ceased work on July 30 demand- 
ing a change in the system of payment 


providing for increases in wages, reduced hours 


and changes in working conditions. Discrim- 
ination against two employees was also 
alleged. It was reported early in the month 


that an officer of the Ontario Department of 
Labour investigated the dispute but a settle- 
ment was not reached. The dispute was 
reported as unterminated at the end of the 
month. 

PyHoro EwnaeraAvers, Montrear, P.Q—A 
number of employees of one establishment, 
members of the International Photo Engray- 
ers’ Union of North America, ceased work 
on July 30 demanding a reduction in hours 
of work to forty per week from forty-eight 
to fifty-four per week prior to the stoppage. 
Information was not received in time for 
inclusion in the August issue of the Lanour 
Gazerte. The union had reached agreements 
providing for the forty hour week with other 
photo engraving firms. During negotiations 
which preceded the strike the company offered 
to reduce the hours to forty-four per week. 
A settlement had not been reported by the 
end of the month. 


Disputes Commencing during August 


Mercury Miners, ptc., Brings River, B.C — 
A number of miners and other camp employees 
at one mine ceased work on August 18 against 
a reduction in wages of the miners. The other 
employees ceased work in support of the 
miners. It was reported that the men had 
been replaced within a few days at the new 
wage scale and that mining operations were 
resumed. It appears that the wages were 
changed from the local scale for gold miners 
to a scale based on wages for base metal mines 
with periodical adjustments according to the 
price of mercury. 

Hat Factory Workers, Toronto, Ont.— 
Employees in one establishment, members of 
the United Hatters, Cap and Millinery Wor- 
kers’ Union ceased work on August 19, their 
demand for recognition of the union having 
been refused. It was reported that the com- 
pany had refused to negotiate with union 
representatives and tried to form a company 
union. Work was resumed on August 23 
following conciliation by the Ontario Depart- 
ment of Labour. An agreement between the 
company and its union employees to be in 
effect until June 15, 1939, was signed providing 
for' a shop committee to deal with matters 
affecting wages and working conditions. It 
was also provided that there would be no 
stoppage of work during the period of the 
agreement and that disputes would be referred 
to a Board of Arbitration consisting of a 
representative of the company, a member of 
the committee and an official of the Ontario 
Department of Labour. 
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Founpry Workers (AUTOMOBILE Parts), 
Winpsor, Ontr—A number of employees in 
one establishment, members of the Inter- 
national Union of United Automobile Workers 
of America, ceased work on August 3, their 
demands for a closed shop union agreement 
and adjustment of wages having been refused. 
A complaint was also made as to the alleged 
discharge of union members. An agreement in 
settlement of a strike in this plant in 1937 
recognizing a shop committee of employees 
and providing for wages increases and reduced 
hours expired on July 31, 1938, and toward the 
end of July the company notified its employees 
that there would be no change in hours or in 
basic wages rates during the next twelve 
months. There were conflicting reports as to 
the number involved in the strike and as to 
the extent to which the plant was in operation. 
There was a clash between several pickets and 
employees not on strike resulting in one 
picket being convicted of assault. A settle- 
nent of the dispute was not reached at the 
end of the month. 


IroN AND SteEL Factory Workers (ScREws, 
Botts AND WIRE), OwrENn Sounp, Ont.— 
Employees in one establishment, members. of 
the Metal Workers Union affiliated with the 
All Canadian Congress of Labour, ceased work 
on August 16 demanding increased wages, 
reduced hours and holidays with pay. Follow- 


ing conciliation by the Ontario Department 
of Labour a settlement was reached on August 
24 and work was resumed the next day. An 
agreement covering wages and working condi- 
tions was signed between the company and 
a committee of employees. Increases in wages 
were provided for but holidays with pay and 
reduced hours of work were not secured. 


Founpry Workers (Stoves AND Farm 
IMPLEMENTS), Montmacny, P.Q.—Employees 
of one establishment, members of the National 
Catholic Union of Foundry Workers, ceased 
work on August 19, demanding recognition of 
the union and wage increases up to twenty-five 
per cent. In the negotiations which preceded 
the strike the company agreed to recognize the 
union and give increases in wages if the 
business of the company was satisfactory after 
September 1. Following conciliation by the 
Quebec Department of Labour an agreement 
was signed on August 20, the Company 
recognizing the union and granting increases 
in wages of five and seven per cent effective 
September 1. 


Factory Workers (Store Frxrures, SHow 
Cases, ETc.), Dunpsas, Ont—A number of 
employees, members of the Upholsterers, 
Furniture, Carpet, Linoleum and Awning 
Workers International Union, in one establish- 
ment manufacturing store fixtures, show cases, 
etc., ceased work on August 24 demanding an 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING AUGUST, 1938* 








Industry, occupation 
and locality 
Establish- 
ments 


Workers 


(a) Strikes 


AGRICULTURE— 
Greenhouse employees, Kit- 
chener/ Oar eer ars i] 10 


MANUFACTURING— 
Textiles, Clothing, Etc.— 
Knitting factory workers, 
St. Catharines, Ont.... 1 54 


Printing and Publishing— 
hoto engravers, Mont- 
PORN Te were eh ett 1 12 


Non-Metallic Minerals— 
Lime plant workers, Blub- 


| art ng 542 52a yee Catan als mela 1 111 
SERVICE— 
Business, Etce.— 
Restaurant employees, 
‘Loronto,; Ontueiin. ake 3 65 





Number involved |Time loss 
vate | iA 
working 


Remarks 
days 


and Lockouts in progress prior to August, 19338 


30 |Commenced July 25, 1938; against reduction 
in weekly wages; terminated Aug. 3, 1938; 
conciliation (municipal); in favour of work- 
ers. 


1,458 |Commenced July 30, 1938; alleged discrim- 
ination against two union members and for 
increased wages and reduced hours; un- 
terminated. 


324 |Commenced July 30, 1938; for reduced hours; 
unterminated. 


2,700 |Commenced June 2, 1938; re application of 
Conciliation Board (provincial) award; 
unterminated. 


1,700 |Commenced June 15, 1938; against discharge 
of workers alleged to be for union activity; 
unterminated. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING AUGUST, 1938* 








Number involved |Time loss 


Industry, occupation ————__—_—__—_—__—_———| inman 
and locality , working Remarks 
Establish-| Workers days 
ments 





(b) Strikes and Lockouts commencing during August, 1938 


Minine, Erc.— 
Mercury miners, Bridge 
River BC ws. ea 1 12 36 |Commenced Aug. 18; against change in wage 
basis involving a reduction; terminated 
Aug. 20; replacement; in favour of em- 


ployer. 

Coal miners, Rosedale, Alta. 1 115 690 |Commenced Aug. 24; for wage adjustment 
for helpers; unterminated. 

Coal miners, Florence, N.S. 1 700 700 |Commenced Aug. 31; against employment 
of a worker from a neighboring colliery; 
unterminated. 

MANUFACTURING— 
Textiles, Clothing, Etc.— 
Clothing factory workers 

(dressmakers), New- 

market, Oni. t.cisics «2 i 14 350 |Commenced Aug. 3; alleged violation of 
agreement when plant moved; _ unter- 
minated. 

Hat factory workers, Tor- 

ONnGOwO nites een oe 1 82 246 |Commenced Aug. 19; for recognition of 
union; terminated Aug. 22: conciliation 
(provincial); compromise. 

Metal Products— 

Foundry workers, (auto- 
mobile parts), Windsor, 
Wey. cette era rene crs 1 150 8,600 |Commenced Aug. 3; for closed shop union 
° agreement, adjustment of wage rates and 
against discharge of union workers; unter- 
minated. 
Tron and steel factory 

workers (bolts, etc.), 

Owen Sound, Ont....... 1 71 568 |Commenced Aug. 16; for increased wages, 
reduced hours and holidays with pay; ter- 
minated Aug. 24; conciliation (provincial); 
compromise. 

Car plant workers, Tren- 

LOTTI SRS - x ihe 5 Gere e's 1 103 1,200 |Commenced Aug. i8; for adjustment of wages 

piece rates; plant closed Aug. 31; indefinite. 
Foundry workers (stoves 

and farm implements), 

Montmagny, P.Q....... i 116 116 |Commenced Aug. 19; for recognition of union 
and increased wages; terminated Aug. 20; 
conciliation (provincial); compromise. 

Miscellaneous Wood Products— 

Furniture factory work- 

ers (show cases, etc.), 

DandassOnRs 107 . 21s 1 59 236 |Commenced Aug. 24; for increased wages 
and union agreement; terminated Aug. 27; 
negotiations; compromise. 

ConstTRUCTION— 
Highway— 
Labourers, Desaulniers, 
ke eee oe 1 15 15 |Commenced Aug. 4; for employment of local 


workers; terminated Aug. 4; conciliation 
(provincial); i in favour of workers. 
Labourers, truck drivers, 
etc., Nantel, P.Q....... 1 300 300 |Commenced Aug. 15; for employment of iocal 
workers; terminated Aug. 15; conciliation 
(provincial); compromise. 


TRANSPORTATION— 
Local— 
Cartage company em- 
ployees, Montreal, P.Q. 1 90 27 |Commenced Aug. 2; tor recognition of union, 
increased wages, ete.; terminated Aug. 2; 
negotiations; in favour of workers. 
SERVICE— 


Business, Etce.— 
Tavern employees, Mont- 
Meal, Pee hur anas, 07 12 |Commenced Aug. 4; against dismissal of 
worker and reduction i in hours; terminated 
Aug. 6; negotiations; in favour of workers. 
oe li (a pe Eg ga oe aeons la at A rae ea a IS SPER 


*In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred and the date of ter- 
mination is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 
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increase in wages. It was reported in the 
press that the company had refused to accept 
an agreement proposed by the union. Work 
was resumed on August 29 following nego- 
tiations between the company and a committee 
of its employees and an agreement was signed 
providing for. increased wages, a forty-four 
hour week and for the appointment of a shop 
committee to consult with the management. 
LABOURERS, ETC., (HicHway CoNSsTRUCTION), 
Nantet, P.Q—Employees of one contractor 
ceased work on August 15 in protest against 
the alleged replacement of local men by 
others from outside the district. Work was 
resumed the next day following conciliation by 
the local member of the provincial legislature, 
and by an official of the Quebec Department 
of Highways. The contractor agreed to replace 
outsiders except key men by local labour. 
CarTAGE CoMPpANy Empioyrses, Monrtreat, 
P.Q.—A number of employees of one trucking 
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company, members of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stable- 
men and Helpers of America, ceased work on 


August 2 demanding increased wages, recogni- 


tion of union and seniority rights. Work was 
resumed the same day after negotiations, the 
company signing an agreement granting union 
recognition and an increase in the rates of 
wages with provision for time and one-half 


for overtime and double time for Sunday work. 


TavERN Wmpioyess, Monrreat, P.Q. — 
Employees in a tavern, members of the Hotel 
and Restaurant Employees’ International 
Alliance and Bartenders’ International League, 
ceased work on August 4 in protest against the 
dismissal of a worker and against a reduction 
in the working hours of another. Work was 
resumed after negotiations, the proprietor 
agreeing to reinstate the workers under the 
same conditions as prevailed before the dispute 
and to pay the wages for the time lost. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER 
COUNTRIES 


HE latest available information as_ to 

strikes and lockouts in various countries 
is given in the Lasour Gazerre from month 
to month, bringing down to date that given 
in the March issue, in the review of Strikes 
and Lockouts in Canada and Other Countries, 
1937. The latter included a table sum- 
marizing the principal statistics as to strikes 
and lockouts since 1919 in the several countries 
for which such figures were available Many 
countries publish these statistics only once 
each year, the figures being issued in some 
cases after an interval of as much as two 
years, and for such countries the figures are 
not for relatively recent dates. Statistics given 
in the annual review and in the monthly 


articles are taken as far as possible from 


the government publications of the various 
countries concerned, while information as to 
particular disputes is obtained for the most 
part from newspaper reports. 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


The number of strikes beginning during 
July was 43 and 20 were still in progress from 
the previous month, making a total of 63 
in progress during the month, involving about 
20,000 workers with a resultant time loss 
of approximately 80,000 man working days. 

Of the 48 disputes beginning in July, 11 
arose out of demands for increases in wages, 
2 out of proposed wage reductions and 9 were 
over other wage questions; 7 arose out of 
questions respecting the employment of part- 


icular classes or persons, 8 over other questions 


respecting working arrangements and 6 over 
questions of trade union principle. 

Final settlements reached during July, 
numbered 38. Of these, 12 were settled in 
favour of the workers, 15 were settled in 
favour of the employers and 11 resulted in 
compromises. In the case of 9 other disputes 
work was resumed pending negotiations. 


The strike which involved the largest number 
of workers during July, occurred in various 
districts in South Wales and Monmouthshire 
on July 11, when 9,700 colliery workers 
ceased work in protest against having to work 
with non-unionists. Work was resumed the 
same day when the non-unionists agreed to 
join the union. 

A strike of colliery workers at Stirling in 
which 570 workers were directly involved and 
111 workers indirectly involved which began 
on January 24 for the reinstatement of a 
worker who had been suspended was settled 
on July 7 and work was resumed on July 
12. The Ministry of Labour does not report 
the details of the settlement but reports that 
an amicable settlement was effected. 


A strike of 450 glaziers and wall lining 
fixers which began on April 25 at London over 
a dispute respecting travelling allowances 
and other working conditions was also reported 
as having been amicably settled on July 26. 


A strike of 400 furniture trade operatives 
at Walthamstow which arose on June 13 
over the alleged victimization of trade union 
members, following a demand for a reduction 


in hours and other improvements in working 
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conditions was terminated on July 18. The 
settlement which was effected provided for 
the gradual reinstatement of employees who 
had ceased work on June 138 and for a 47 
hour working week, 

A press despatch states that on August 18, 
1,400 miners, members of the North Stafford- 
shire Miners’ Association went on strike at 
‘the Sneyd Collieries when the employer an- 
nounced a deduction of 2% per cent for dirt 
on each full wagon load of coal. The union 
claimed this action would mean a reduction 
in wages for some miners. On August 11, 
the miners unanimously refused to accept a 
modified offer by the owners. No further 
information is available at present. 

Claiming the company had failed to keep 
a promise to increase wages, employees in 
one section of the Austin airplane factory 
at Birmingham, according to a press report, 
walked out on August 29 with the result that 
the whole plant was forced to suspend oper- 
ations, 6,000 workers being affected. All went 
back to work on September 7, pending nego- 
tiations. No information has yet been received 
as to the result of these negotiations. 

Belgium 

The monthly labour review of Belgium 
reports 11 strikes as beginning in June which 
with 5 unterminated at end of May made a 
total of 16 strikes in existence during the 
month. These disputes involved 3,242 work- 
ers and caused a time loss of 21,570 man 
working days. As for results, 3 were com- 
promises, 4 were in favour of employer, and 
the remainder were unterminated. 


France 

From press despatches it is learned a serious 
situation developed in industry in France 
owing to a continued dispute in Marseilles 
between 7,000 dockworkers and employers 
over the 40-hour week, which threatened to 
involve union workers throughout France. 
The trouble started about July 16, when the 
dockworkers refused to work nights and Sun- 
days until the rate of pay for time over 
40 hours per week was settled. 

An arbitrator appointed by the government 
made his award on August 14 declaring the 
dockers to be legally wrong, as the situation 
was provided for in the collective contracts 
in force. A conference was called by the 
Minister of Labour for August 17 but a settle- 
ment was not reached. Ships were then 
unloaded by soldiers, and shipping on the 
Mediterranean was re-arranged. 

On September 3, some 14,000 textile workers 
at Amiens ceased work and took possession 
of 24 mills, in protest against government 
decrees under the 40-hour week law, permit- 
ting 48 hours in various industries, which had 
resulted in the resignation of two ministers. 
The Ministry of Labour was able to have 
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all but 2,500 strikers return to work but only 
temporarily, as all. the employees walked out 
again demanding that the premier respect the 
social laws or resign. No further information 
is at hand regarding the outcome of this strike. 


United States 


Preliminary estimates of strikes in Jungs, 
1938, which are based on “scattered informa- 
tion from newspapers and other sources and 
are subject to revision as more definite reports 
are received” show 200 strikes, as beginnins 
during the month, which with 155 unterminated 
at the end of May, made a total of 355 in 
progress during the month. The number of 
workers involved in these disputes was 80,000 
and the resulting time loss was 825,000 man 
working days. The comparable figures for the 
previous month show that there were 386 
strikes in progress, involving 100,000 workers 
with a time loss of 1,025,000 man working days. 

The Chicago North Shore and Milwaukee 
Railroad (an interurban electric line) sus- 
pended operations on August 16 when its 
1,300 employees members of Division 400, 
Amalgamated Association of Street and Elec- 
tric Railway and Motor Coach Employees 
of America, refused to accept a 15 per cent 
wage reduction and voted to strike. The Com- 
pany is in federal receivership and ordered the 
pay cut which was approved by a Federal 
Court on the ground that the company lacked 
the necessary cash and revenue to meet 
expenses. A union jurisdictional fight com- 
plicated matters and federal conciliators were 
unable to avert a strike but they immediately 
began new conferences to work out an agree- 
ment to permit operation of the line until 
a final settlement was reached The union 
asked for proof before an arbitrator that the 
company was unable to maintain wage scales. 
Mortgage bondholders sought a state order 
to compel the company to resume operations. 

On August 26, all wholesale grocery estab- 
lishments as well as some other warehouses 
in San Francisco were closed as the result 
of refusal of C.I.O. union warehousemen to 
unload a freight car allegedly loaded by 
strikebreakers employed by a variety chain 
store warehouse. About 1,200 warehousemen 
were directly involved. The employers 
contend that employees should handle all 
freight regardless of origin. By August 20, 
according to press reports, 153 warehouses 
were closed. No further information has 
been received regarding this strike. 

At Philadelphia 1,000 taxi cab drivers went 
on strike demanding a guaranteed minimum 
wage of $30 a week and 50 per cent of gross 
receipts. The old contract guaranteed $18 
per week with 45 per cent of gross weekly 
receipts. The strike was called by the Taxicab 
Drivers’ Union of the A. F. of L; and remains 
unterminated at time of writing. 
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OLD AGE AND BLIND PENSIONERS IN CANADA 


Financial and Statistical Summary as at June 30, 19338 


Pe the accompanying tables, which have 
been prepared by the Department of 
Finance, information is given concerning the 
Old Age Pensions Act and the amendment to 
that Act providing fon the payment of pen- 
sions to blind persons. 


Old Age Pensicns 


In the first of the tables appearing with this 
article, particulars are given dealing with oper- 
ations under the Old Age Pensions Act (Re- 
vised Statutes of Canada, 1927, Chapter 156; 
as amended by Statutes of 1931, Chapter 42), 
and under the various: provincial concurrent 
acts, as at June 380, 1938. (The text of 
the Old Age Pensions Act was given in the 
Lasour Gazette for April, 1927, page 375 and 
the new regulations were reviewed in the issue 
for March, 1938, pages 286-288). 

The Act made provision for the establish- 
ment of a Dominion-provincial pensions sys- 
tem to be effective in such provinces as might 
enact and give effect to special legislation for 


this purpose. All the provinces are now 
participating. 

Under the Old Age Pensions Act a pension 
is payable to any British subject of 70 years 
and over who is not in receipt of an in- 
come of as much as $365 a year and who has 
resided in Canada for 20 years, and in the 
province in which the application is made for 
the five years immediately preceding the date 
of the proposed commencement of pension. 
The Act also provides that an applicant must 
not have assigned or transferred property for 
the purpose of qualifying for a pension. In- 
dians, as defined by the Indian Act, are not 
eligible to receive old age pensions. 

The maximum amount of pension pay- 
able under the Act is $240 yearly. In cases 
where pensioners have a private income the 
amount of their old age pension is subject to 
reduction by the amount, if any, that their 
private income exceeds $125 a year. 

Under the provisions of the Act as it was 
first passed, the Department of Labour of 


OLD AGE PENSIONS—FINANCIAL AND STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF OLD AGE PENSIONS IN 
CANADA AS AT JUNE 30, 1938 





British . Manitoba New Nova 
Alberta Columbia Act Brunswick Scotia Ontario 
— Act Act effective Act Act Aet 
effective effective Sept. 1, 1928 | effective | effective effective 
Aug. 1, 1929 | Sept. 1, 1927 July 1, 1986 |"Mar. 1, 1984] Nov. 1, 1929 
Total number of pensioners....... 9,869 11,843 11,856 11,261 13,846 57,884 
Average monthly pension......... 18-35 19-19 18-65 13-79 14:69 18-50 
*Percentage of pensioners to total 
populations... Noein Sac ee 1-27 1-58 1-65 2-56 2-55 1-56 
*Percentage of persons over 70 
years of age to total population 2-37 3-62 3°12 4-25 5-04 4-41 
*Percentage of pensioners to popu- 
lation over 70 years of age.... 53-60 43-58 52-95 60-24 50-73 35-38 
Dominion Government contribu- 
tions for quarter ending June 
SOR LORS ENT Mire Raa Ne Nae $402,789 27 | $506,858 35 | $491,166 08 | $350,416 54 | $461,085 82 $2,359,601 45 


Dominion Government contribu- 


tions from inception of Act....|$8,457,930 59 |$12,419,884 28 [$13,192,773 14 |$2,552,398 11 |$7,272,977 13. 


$61,208,962 64 


*Percentages based on estimated population as at June 1, 1987—Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 





P.ELI. Quebec Saskatchewan N.W.T. 
—— Act Act Act Order-in-Council Totals 
effective effective effective effective 
July 1, 1933 Aug. 1, 1986 May 1, 1928 Jan. 25, 1929 
Total number of pensioners........ 1,833 47,096 11,789 8 177,285 
Average monthly pension.......... 10-6 17-86 16-47 20-00 Bae 
*Percentage of pensioners to total 
population wy... ac ee 1-97 1-50 1-26 O08. Ss? ASE eee 
*Percentage of persons over 70 years 
of age to total population...... 6-27 3-07 2-35 LOD MiSs oe eee a et oe 
*Percentage of pensioners to popu- 
lation over 70 years of age..... 31-45 49-00 53-42 Ci) Gel nes 2 Aleta ote 9 Mev ae © 
Dominion Government contribu- 
tions for quarter ending June 
Uh LO ae ans ated wr ae ee $43,490 30 $1,891,233 43 $448,808 68 $520 29 $6,955,970 21 
Dominion Government contribu- 
tions from inception of Act.... $723,336 56 | $12,622,571 98 $11,890,458 23 $13,562 82 $130,354, 854 58 





*Percentages based on estimated population as at June 1, 1937—Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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PENSIONS FOR pee PERSONS—FINANCIAL AND STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF PENSIONS FOR 
BLIND PERSONS AS AT JUNE 20, 1938 











British New Nova 
Alberta Columbia Manitoba Brunswick Seotia 
eee Act Act Act Act Act 
effective effective effective effective effective 
Mar. 7, 1938 | Dec. 1, 1937 | Sept. 1, 1987 | Sept. 1, 1987 | Oct. 1, 1937 
{ 
‘Dogal numiberotipenslonerssiant veya saae-chte w else wore 70 168 153 298 314 
ANOVAS TIONTIMLY, DENSIOML: si ayteocles solr elarerites Mate 19-34 19-34 18-94 19-53 18-96 
Dominion Government contributions for quarter 
ENGINE Une SOF LOSS ese son. CRs We Seah d, $2,073 58 $9,018 32 $8,104 01 $21,859 34 $18,630 67 
Dominion Government contributions from inception 
of amendment to Old Age Pensions Act........ $2,073 58 $12,043 73 $14,516 40 $30,853 27 $30,615 54 
Ontario PET: Quebec Saskatchewan 
—— Act Act Act Act Totals 
effective effective effective effective 
Sept. 1, 1987 | Dec. 1, 1987 | Oct. 1, 1987 | Nov. 15, 1937 
Total number of pensioners: scsi ades . dieadalis ddA K 6 902 64 996 86 3,051 
Average monthly PENSION. 2) taclecrc + «0 se Pores, e s+ 19-51 14-14 19-47 POL OS ieee tase ce aus 
Dominion Government contributions for quarter 
enaime dune.30; 18S aa. mimy ds, . prec eaepe. PS $52,336 30 $1,687 99 $59,582 15 $7,443 06 $180,735 42 
Dominion Government contributions from inception 
of arnendment to Old Age Pensions Act........ $90,871 59 $2,348 11 $116,610 63 $9,220 82 $309,153 67 





Nore.—Payments for quarterly period ended June 30, 1938, include amounts paid from inception of amendment to the Act 


Canada (then the administering Department) 
paid quarterly to each province one-half of 
the net sum paid by the provincial pension 
authority during the preceding three months. 
At the 1931 session of the Dominion Parlia- 
ment, however; the Act was amended, the 
amount of the Dominion contribution being 
increased from fifty to seventy-five per cent 
of the net sum. 

In order to avoid duplication of depart- 
mental activities and to secure centralization 
of responsibility in carrying out the provisions 
of the Act, which involves accounting control 
and supervision, the administration of the Old 
Age Pensions Act was by Order in Council 
dated March 1, 1935, transferred to the De- 
partment of Finance from April 1, 1935. 


Pensions for the Blind 


An amendment to the Old Age Pensions 
Act, assented to on March 31, 1937, (Lasour 
GazettE, May, 1937, page 503) provides for 
the payment of pensions to blind persons who 
have attained the age of 40 years and have 


fulfilled other conditions set forth in the Act. 


Such persons must be so incapacitated by 
blindness as to be unable to perform any 
work for which eyesight is essential, and must 
not be in receipt of a pension or allowance in 
respect of blindness under the Pension Act 
or the War Veterans’ Allowance Act. 

The maximum pension payable to a blind 
person, whether married or unmarried, is $240 
per annum. The amount a blind pensioner 
may earn without having his pension reduced 
is $200 a year, if single, and $400 if married to 
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a Spouse who is not receiving a pension in 
respect of blindness under the Act. The 
maximum pension is reduced, however, to 
$120 per annum in the case of a blind person 
who marries another blind person. 

Under agreements negotiated between the 
Dominion and the provinces, the Dominion 
contributes 75 per cent of the cost of pensions 
to blind persons, the provinces assuming the 
remainder of the cost of such pensions. 

Regulations governing the payment of pen- 
sions to the blind were published in the Canada 
Gazette, of August 28, 1937. 

The accompanying tabular statistics indicate 
the extent of operations under this amend- 
ment to the Old Age Pensions Act. 





Heme Improvement Loans 


According to figures issued by the Depart- 
ment of Finance, Home Improvement Loans 
numbering 48,918, and amounting to $19,477- 
480.15 in value were reported as at August 
31, 1938. This report shows an increase of 
2,737 in the number of loans and $1,232,- 
638.29 in the amount over the figures reported 
to July 28, 19388. 

Provincially, an increase of 1,313 loans 
amounting to $613,598.13 was registered in 
Ontario bringing the grand total for that 
province to 21,766 loans valued at $8,867,- 
914.03. Quebec showed an increase of 467 
loans totalling $265,236.44 making a total of 
7,576 loans valued at $3,803,253.60. British 
Columbia registered an increase of 259 loans 
for $76,968.33, bringing the grand total for 
that province to 5,272 loans amounting to $1- 
672,586.50. 
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RECENT REGULATIONS UNDER PROVINCIAL LABOUR 
LEGISLATION 


ECENT regulations in Ontario provide for 

the protection of persons working in 
compressed air, open tunnels and caissons. In 
Quebec the Order of the Fair Wage Board 
applying to the silk textile industry has been 
re-issued with a number of changes. 

Ontario Department of Labour Act 

Regulations under this Act approved by 

Order in Council on June 24 replace regula- 
tions of August 31, 1926, applying to persons 
working in compressed air and regulations of 
August 19, 1931, respecting persons working 
in tunnels and open caissons. 


In the new Order, separate regulations are 
provided for the different types of workers 
covered but the general provisions for both 
classes are identical with each other and with 
the sections of the old Order applying to 
tunnel and open caisson work which set forth 
the responsibility of the employer and the 
powers of the inspector and Minister of 
Labour. (Lasour Gazette, November, 1931, 
p. 1215). 

The special regulations applying only to 
persons working in compressed air, with the 
exception of a new provision for hoisting 
engineers, are similar to those which came 
into force September 1, 1926, and are gener- 
ally similar to the British Columbia and 
Quebec regulations. 

The maximum working time is limited 
according to the pressure and varies from 
two four-hour shifts with a half-hour rest 
interval in the open air for any pressure ex- 
ceeding normal up to 22 pounds per square inch 
to two three-quarter hour shifts with a five- 
hour rest interval, when pressure is between 
45 and 50 pounds. Any rest intervals taken 
in conjunction with a meal period may not 
be less than one hour. 

Any person employed in compressed air, 
before returning to normal air, must be per- 
mitted to pass through an intermediate lock 
where the air pressure is gradually reduced at 
a prescribed rate. The employer is required 
to keen records of the time spent by his em- 
ployees in compressed air, the rate of decom- 
pression and any untoward symptoms ex- 
hibited by any worker on coming out from 
pressure. 

Locks and working chambers must be 
equipped and pressure gauges installed accord- 
ing to the regulations and a competent man 
put in charge of the valves and gauges regu- 
lating and indicating the pressure in the 
working chamber. He may not be employed 
for more than nine hours in any 24 and in 


caisson work may not operate more than two 
separate air lines. 

Facilities must be provided for washing and 
for changing clothes. A sufficient amount of 
fresh air, free from objectionable material is 
to be supplied at all times. Hot coffee and 
sugar must be supplied at the end of shifts 
and during rest periods. 

One or more physicians must be employed 
to examine men before they may be em- 
ployed in compressed air and if a workman is 
absent from employment for ten or more 
successive days, he must undergo a medical 
examination before resuming work. Any per- 
son who has been employed continuously in 
compressed air for two months, must be re- 
examined and declared fit to engage in such 
work. Records must be kept by the em- 
ployer of examinations with full information 
regarding the person examined. Such records 
are to be open for inspection and the records 
of the physician and the employer must be in 
duplicate and one copy forwarded monthly to 
the Ontario Department of Health. 

There must be a medical lock in connection 
with all work in compressed air when the 
maximum pressure exceeds 17 pounds. It must 
be equipped as prescribed close to a first-aid 
room and under the control of a physician. 


Employees must be furnished with identifi- 
cation badges indicating the location of the 
medical lock and in case of emergency an 
ambulance driver is to remove the patient to 
the medical lock, not to a hospital. Adequate 
medical service is to be available whenever 
work in air under pressure is in progress, the 
service to be intensified as pressure is in- 
creased. 

Every tunnel having a hoisting engine must 
have one or more hoisting engineers who hold 
certificates for the work and except in 
emergencies only such a person may run such 
hoisting machine. Where the hoisting engineer 
is required to have charge of and operate 
both the hoist and adjacent air compressor, 
he must be provided with an assistant. Where 
material is hoisted in caissons or tunnels where 
construction is done under compressed air, 
all hoisting must be done by a hoisting 
engineer holding a hoisting engineer’s certifi- 
cate. 

Little change has been made in the regu- 
lations for the protection of persons working 
in tunnels and open caissons. They are 
similar to the Quebec regulations of February 
22, 1935. The Ontario regulations have been 
extended to apply to workers in coffer dams 
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and crib works in accordance with an amend- 
ment of 1938 in the Department of Labour 
Act authorizing regulations governing such 
employees. Hoisting engineers are required 
to have certificates and provision is made for 
regulating the number of men that may ride in 
-any cage, skip or bucket. Other safety pro- 
visions relate to hoisting ropes, cages, stair- 
ways, ladders, signals, ventilation, sanitation, 
lighting and telephone system. 


Quebec Fair Wage Act 


An Order of August 9 under this Act re- 
vises Order No. 5 in force since February 12, 
1938, applying to all employees in the silk 
textile industry except those covered by 
agreements made obligatory under the Collec- 
tive Labour Agreements Act or engaged in 
the manufacture of silk velvet or fabrics not 
more than 12 inches wide. (LaBsour GAZETTE, 
March, 1938, p. 294). The revised order 
became effective on August 13 and is to re- 
main in force until October 1, 1938, when it 
will be renewed for six months unless a de- 
cision to the contrary is issued by the Board 
or by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council. 
The chief provisions are summarized below. 

Order 5 merely provided for an increase 
of 4 cents per hour over the rates paid during 
the first two weeks of December, 1937. The 
revised Order establishes both average and 
minimum hourly rates for 19 categories of 
workmen. All wage-earners in an establish- 
ment must be divided into groups. Every 
worker in each group whether paid by the 
piece or the hour must be paid the minimum 
fixed and the average hourly rate paid for 
each hour of work must not be less than the 
average specified in the Order for that cate- 
gory. If in one group, in any two weeks’ 
period, the average hourly rate falls below 
the average fixed by the Order and if, at the 
end of the next two weeks, the deficiency is not 
made up, the employer must make up the 
difference and divide it among the workers 
in the group in proportion to their earnings. 

With the exception of the classes noted 
below the rates apply to a week of 50 hours 
and a day or night of not more than 10 hours. 
For firemen, watchmen and pumpmen, those 
employed at spinner twisting in yarn throw- 
ing departments, maintenance men and those 
engaged in converting, the rates apply to 72, 
60, 55 and 50 hours a week respectively with 
no limit on daily hours. Time worked in 
excess of these hours is overtime and must be 
paid for at the regular rate increased by 5 
per cent. Night work between 6 p.m. and 6 
a.m. must also be paid for at this rate except 
in the case of office workers and persons hired 
by the week or longer period. 


Persons employed in continuous operations 
on the three shift-system in cellulose acetate 
processes and in processes incidental thereto 
may not work more than an average of 50 
hours per week in three consecutive weeks. 
Days off are to be arranged by agreement 
between employer and employees; hours of 
work per shift or per week are not limited 
and overtime is payable for time in excess of 
168 hours in any three consecutive weeks. 

As stipulated in the Industrial and Com- 
mercial Establishments Act, except in 
cases of “force majeure” or where permission 
is obtained from the Inspector, no female 
or youth under 18 years of age may be em- 
ployed for more than 55 hours a week. Order 
No. 5 fixes a maximum week for males over 
18 years at 72 hours. 

The minimum rates vary from an average 
of 18 cents and a minimum of 16 cents per 
hour for inexperienced employees in circular 
hosiery knitting to an average of 71 cents and 
a minimum of 56 cents for printing rollers. 

Aipprentices in ‘throwing departments, 
warping and preparing, weaving, cloth rooms, 
maintenance divisions, (printing, engraving, 
dyeing, finishing and converting must not 
exceed 5 per cent of the employees in each 
class. The apprenticeship period except for 
printing and engraving, is not to exceed ten 
months, during which time the apprentice 
must be paid at least 16 cents per hour. 

In printing departments, roller apprentices 
must start at not less than 31 cents per hour 
and are entitled to an increase of 5 cents per 
hour: for each year for four years. The 
minimum rate for apprentices in engraving 
work is 26 cents per hour and for roller turners 
24 cents. These rates are to be increased 
yearly for four years by 3 cents an hour for 
sketch makers and 2 cents an hour for plate 
cutters, bench hands, roller turners and 
etchers, 


The Fair Wage Board, by resolution, may 
require the installation of meters (pick clocks) 
and limit the number of looms per operator. 
Pending action on the latter point, the num- 
ber of looms in use in each establishment up 
to February 12, 1938, may not be increased 
without the approval of the Board as to 
number and wage rates for each case. 


No deduction may be made from wages 
except as authorized by the Board in the case 
of a written or tacit agreement between the 
employer and employee when benefits are 
paid to the latter for sickness or pressing 
needs, life insurance and pension fund 
premiums, medical schemes, rent for dwellings 
owned by the employer and for fuel or neces- 
sary foodstuffs bought by the employer to 
give employees the benefit of lower prices 
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Any of these deductions may be prohibited by 
the Board or their authorization cancelled. 


‘Rates for all piece work must be posted in 
a conspicuous place in the department con- 
cerned within ten days after the day of 
coming into force of this order. 


Certain provisions of Order No. 4 (LaBour 
Gazette, May, 1938, p. 513) apply to the 
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workers covered by Order 5 as revised. These 
include payment for time spent at the dis- 
posal of the employer, a weekly rest day, pay- 
ment of wages in currency except in certain 
cases where cheques are permissable, placing 
wages in an envelope with the employee’s 
name, the hours worked and the amount of 
his wages written on it and other general 
provisions. 


Year-Book of Labour Statistics 


The third (1938) issue, as an independent 
volume, of the Year-Book of Labour Statistics 
has just been published by the International 
Labour Office. As last year, the work is pre- 
sented in bilingual form, both the French 
and English versions appearing in the same 
volume. 

The scope and general arrangement of the 
tables are much the same as in the previous 
issue, but additions and improvements have 
been made. In the section on population, the 
tables have been brought up to date by the 
addition of data on gainfully occupied popula- 
tion which have become available since the 
last issue and a new table has been added on 
the age distribution of the occupied population. 
In the section on employment and unemploy- 
ment, several new series have been added. In 
the section on hours of work, a new table has 
been added, giving for recent years the sta- 
tistics of normal hours of work in different 
industries and occupations. In the section on 
wages, a new table has been added on wages 
in coal mining, and the table on wages in 
agriculture, dropped last year, has been re- 
instated. In the table on wages by industry, 
several new series and countries have been 
added. In the section on family budgets, 
figures for additional enquiries have been 
added, but the table on distribution of food 
expenditure has been omitted. The appendix 
on economic statistics communicated by the 
Economic Intelligence Service of the League 
of Nations has been enlarged. 

The tables given are divided into eight sec- 
tions dealing with the following subjects: 
population; employment and unemployment; 
hours of work; wages; cost of living and retail 
prices; workers’ family budgets; migration; 


and industrial disputes. The appendix contains 
tables of world indices of economic activity, 
index tables of industrial production, index 
numbers of wholesale prices, exchange rates, 
and value of currencies as a percentage of their 
gold parity in 1929. After a list of principal 
sources, the volume concludes with a synopsis 
showing the countries included in the different 
tables of the volume. 


Migration for Settlement 


Unter the title of Technical and Financial 
International Co-operation with regard to 
Migration for Settlement, the International 
Labour Office has just published the main 
documents concerning the work of the Con- 
ference of Experts on International Techni- 
cal and Financial Co-operation with regard to 
Migration for Settlement, which was held in 
Geneva from February 28 to March 7, 1938. 


The first part of the present volume consists 
of a report prepared by the International 
Labour Office. The second part is divided 
into two sections, the first section containing 
a detailed record of the general discussion and 
the report adopted by the Conference being 
reproduced in the second section. The con- 
clusions and the resolution included in the 
latter are given again at the end of the report 
for the convenience of the reader. 


Of the three appendices at the end of the 
volume, the first includes a list of delegates to 
the Conference, the second gives the list of 
points which served as the basis of the dis- 
cussion on special problems arising from the 
question on the agenda, while the third con- 
tains documentary information submitted by 
certain delegations. 
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LABOUR LEGISLATION IN NEW BRUNSWICK IN 1938 


T the last session of the New Bruns- 

wick legislature which opened on Febru- 
ary 24 and closed on April 14 several measures 
of labour interest were enacted, including 
the Labour and Industrial Relations Act deal- 
ing with fair wages, freedom of association, 
collective bargaining and the settlement of 
industrial disputes, new Acts providing for 
incorporation of co-operative associations and 
for the issue of debentures to pay the cost 
of unemployment relief, in Saint John, and 
amendments in laws concerning workmen’s 
compensation, regulation of mines, wages in 
forest operations, woodmen’s liens, and school 
attendance. 


The Labour and Industrial Relations Act 


The Labour and Industrial Relations Act 
(Lasour GazeTtn, May, 1938, page 475): re- 
peals the Fair Wage Act of 1936 but re- 
enacts most of its provisions. The new 
statute also deals with freedom of association, 
collective bargaining and the settlement of 
industrial disputes. 

The sections dealing with freedom of asso- 
ciation follow to a certain extent the lines 
of the draft Bill of the Trades and Labour 
Congress. Legislation based on this Bill was 
enacted in Alberta, British Columbia and 
Nova Scotia in 1987. These sections, which 
form Part II of the Act, declare that “the 
right of employers and employees to organ- 
ize in associations, trade unions or other 
groups for any lawful purpose is hereby 
recognized” and that it is lawful for employees 
to bargain collectively with their employers 
and to conduct such bargaining through their 
representatives elected by a majority vote of 
the employees affected. A provision added 
during passage through the Legislature allows 
employees to bargain through officers of the 
organization to which the majority of such 
employees belong. The Act makes it unlaw- 
ful for any person to insert or continue in 
a written or verbal contract any condition 
seeking to restrain any employer or employee 
from exercising his rights under the Act. 
Nothing in the Act is to interfere with the 
employer’s right to suspend, lay off, or dis- 
charge an employee for proper and sufficient 
cause. 

An amendment to the original bill provides 
a maximum fine of $100 or 30 days’ imprison- 
ment for “any employer who by threat of 
dismissal or loss of position or employment, 
or by actual dismissal or loss of position 
or employment, or any person who by any 
act or threat calculated to intimidate, seeks 
or attempts to induce or compel any person 


(a) to join or refrain from joining or be- 
longing to any organization, or (b) to work 
or abstain from working or seeking employ- 
ment”, 

Every organization of employers or em- 
ployees and every branch or local of such 
organization must file with the Minister in 
charge of carrying out the Act, a copy of 
its constitution, rules and by-laws containing 
a complete statement of its objects and pur- 
poses, a list of the names and addresses of its 
officers, and a financial statement. By a 
provision added during passage through the 
House, however, such returns are to be filed 
only when required by the Minister. The 
clause in the original bill requiring organiza- 
tions to furnish members, on application, with 
copies of statements and information free, 
was replaced by a provision that members 
must be permitted to inspect financial records 
and take copies of them. The original bill 
fixed a maximum penalty of $100 for each day 
and part of day that an officer of any organ- 
ization failed to comply with these provisions. 
This penalty was reduced to $10 per day but 
the maximum imprisonment of 30 days in 
default of payment remains unchanged, 

The Act also provides that the treasurer 
or other officer having the custody of the 
funds or property of an organization shall 
account to the members at a meeting of 
the organization, when required to do so by 
the rules, for all moneys received and dis- 
bursed by him since the last accounting and 
shall have such account audited by an auditor 
appointed at a meeting of the organization. 
When required by the members such treasurer 
or officer must hand over to a person or per- 
sons designated by the organization the 
balance due by him, and all securities, books, 
documents and property of the organization 
in his custody. If such treasurer or other 
officer refuses to hand over the property 
the organization, through the person designated 
by its members, may sue him therefor. A 
similar provision applying to trade unions 
is included im the Trade Union Act of Nova 
Scotia passed in 1937. 

The sections of the Act relating to investi- 
gation and conciliation of labour disputes are 
generally similar to the corresponding sections 
of the Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration 
Act of British Columbia, and apply to any 
dispute between an employer and a majority 
of all his employees, or a majority of his 
employees in any separate plant or depart- 
ment. Where a dispute exists either party 
may apply to the Minister for appointment 
of a Conciliation Commissioner who, if the 
Minister considers the dispute a proper one 
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for reference, must be appointed within seven 
days of receipt of the application. The 
British Columbia Act allows only three days. 
Under both Acts the Minister may appoint 
a Commissioner of his own initiative if he 
deems it advisable, and may refer to him 
any other dispute of a similar kind between 
any other employer and his employees. The 
application by employers or employees for 
appointment of a Conciliation Commissioner 
in New Brunswick is to be accompanied by 
a declaration of the belief of the declarants 
that, failing an adjustment, a lockout or strike 
will ensue. Regulations are laid down con- 
cerning the form and contents of the applica- 
tion as well as rules regarding the signing. 
The Commissioner is required to make in- 
quiries, hear representations and seek to arrive 
at an amicable settlement. He must report 
to the Minister within 15 days or such further 
time as may be agreed upon by the parties 
or fixed by the Minister. The British Colum- 
bia Act allows 14 days within which to 
make the report. 


If the Commissioner has been unable to 
effect a settlement the Minister is required 
to refer the case forthwith to a Board of 
Conciliation but unless otherwise ordered by 
the Minister such reference is only to be 
made when the dispute affects 30 or more 
employees. In New Brunswick the term 
“Board of Conciliation” is used instead of 
“Board of Arbitration” as in British Colum- 
bia but in neither province are the parties 
to the dispute required to accept the report 
of the Board. In both provinces the Board 
is made up of one representative of the 
employers, one of employees and the third, 
who is to be the chairman, nominated by 
the members so chosen. If within a given 
period either party fails to appoint a repre- 
sentative the Minister must make the appoint- 
ment on their behalf. The New Brunswick 
Act stipulates not only, as in British Columbia, 
that the Board members shall be British sub- 
jects, but that they must also be residents 
of the province. Under both acts members 
of a board are required to take an oath of 
secrecy with regard to evidence submitted 
to the Board. The New Brunswick Act 
provides that the Board may, with the consent 
of the Minister, employ experts to examine 
books or records or to advise it upon any 
technical or other matter. As in British 
Columbia a board may call for or accept such 
evidence ag it thinks fit whether strictly legal 
evidence or not. In both provinces the chair- 
man and one other member constitute a 
quorum. The Board is to hear evidence and 
summon witnesses and any party to the 
dispute may be represented before it by 
not more than three persons. A maximum 


fine of $200 or imprisonment for 60 days is 
provided for obstructing work of the Board. 


After making full inquiry, and in any event 
not later than 20 days after appointment or 
such further time as is allowed by the Minister, 
the Board is required to submit its report 
and recommendations, The British Columbia 
Act allows only 14 days within which to 
report. No recommendations are to conflict 
with any Provincial statutes. In New Bruns- 
wick as in British Columbia the question 
of acceptance or rejection of the board’s 
report is to be submitted to a separate vote 
of employers and employees and the voting 
is to be by secret ballot. In New Brunswick 
the Minister may direct the manner in which 
the vote is to be taken; in British Columbia 
he may supervise the taking of it. In both 
provinces exemption from the provisions of 
the Act is granted where there is an agree- 
ment between an employer and an organ- 
ization of employees for arbitration of dis- 
putes, but in British Columbia such agree- 
ment must have the written approval of the 
Minister. The Commissioner and Board 
members serve without remuneration. 


Under the New Brunswick statute strikes 
and lockouts are prohibited unless the dispute 
has been referred to a Board of Conciliation 
and the parties have voted to accept or reject 
the recommendations of the board or unless 
the matters in dispute have been dealt with 
and an order made by the Fair Wage Board. 
The British Columbia Act prohibits a strike or 
lockout during the period between application 
for a Conciliation Commissioner and 14 days 
after the date fixed for the vote. In both 
provinces an exception is made where there is 
an agreement between an employer and an 
organization of employees for arbitration of 
disputes and the dispute has been dealt with 
thereunder. The penalty in New Brunswick 
for an employer declaring a lockout or 
employees declaring a strike contrary to the 
Act is a maximum fine of $100 and $10 respect- 
ively per day or part of day that the condition 
exists. As originally introduced the bill pro- 
vided a $20 per day penalty for employees. 
For both imprisonment up to 30 days may be 
imposed in default of payment. In British 
Columbia the employer is liable to a maximum 
fine of $500 but this provision does not apply 
to the employee. This maximum fine of $500 
is also fixed in British Columbia for any 
breach of the provisions for which no other 
penalty is provided. New Brunswick sets a 
minimum fine of $500 and maximum of $1,000, 
with three to six months’ imprisonment in 
default of payment, for instigating or aiding 
in a strike or lockout in contravention of the 
Act. 
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Sections of the Act dealing with regulation 
of wages and working conditions provide, as 
did the Fair Wage Act, 1936, for the appoint- 
ment of a Fair Wage Officer to hear complaints 
and investigate the wages, hours and conditions 
of labour prevailing in any trade, industry or 
business. A new clause enables the Fair Wage 
Officer to appoint some person to conduct such 
investigation for him. Where it appears that 
the wages, hours or conditions of labour in any 
trade are inadequate or unfair the Fair Wage 
Officer may call a conference of representatives 
of employers and workers to attempt to adjust 
the conditions. The conference is to submit 
to the Minister a written report of its proceed- 
ings and conclusions. The Minister may refer 
the report to the Fair Wage Board for which 
provision is made as under the 1937 amend- 
ment to the Fair Wage Act. The Board is 
to be appointed by the Lieutenant-Governor 
in Council and to consist of five members, 
two of whom are to represent employers and 
two employees, with a disinterested person as 
chairman. Members of the Board are to hold 
office during pleasure and to serve without 
remuneration. Whether an investigation or a 
conference has been held or not the Board 
may, as under the Fair Wage Act, make orders 
establishing fair rates of wages, and maximum 
hours, and fix overtime rates. The new Act 
adds authority to fix time or times for pay- 
ment of wages in any trade. It also allows 
the Chairman or an authorized member to act 
for the Board. 

Different orders may be made for different 
trades when conditions warrant it. A new 
provision requires the employer to file with the 
Fair Wage Officer, within ten days of mailing 
of a demand, or such further time as is allowed, 
a statement setting forth information con- 
cerning the names and addresses of employees, 
their ages, duties, hours of work, rate of wages 
and any agreement concerning wages, hours 
or working conditions or other similar infor- 
mation that may be required. Every employer 
must now keep posted on his premises copies 
of orders of the Board. To the former section 
providing for a penalty payable by the em- 
ployer of $100 for each employee affected when 
an Order of the Board is contravened, as well 
as the balance of wages due him, is added a 
provision for imprisonment up to 30 days for 
default of payment. New sections fix the same 
fine and imprisonment for attempts to compel 
an employer or employee to refrain from 
lodging a complaint or taking part in an 
investigation; also for hindering or obstructing 
an Officer, the Board or a member of it in the 
discharge of duties under the Act. 

The provision in the British Columbia Act 
that no proceeding shall be deemed invalid by 
reason of any defect of form or any technical 


irregularity is also in the New Brunswick Act. 
The latter further provides that if in the 
opinion of a Board of Conciliation or the Fair 
Wage Board any party has used the provisions 
of the Act to unjustly maintain a condition of 
affairs such party shall be liable to a maximum 
penalty of $100 or 30 days’ imprisonment in 
default of payment. The same penalty is 
provided for any offence where no other 
penalty is fixed. The Governor in Council is 
given power to make regulations, including 
imposition of small penalties for violation of 
the Act or regulations. The Bill as introduced 
provided for the coming into effect immediately 
on publication in the Gazette of rules and 
regulations under the Act. However, the Act 
as passed makes them effective seven days 
after publication. 


Workmen’s Compensation Act 


Several amendments were made in the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act. The operation of 
radio broadcasting stations was brought within 
the scope of Part I. The section providing 
that Part I of the Act shall apply to certain 
specified industries and employment incidental 
thereto or immediately connected therewith, 
was amended to give the Board power to 
decide which employments are incidental to or 
immediately connected with any industry. The 
clause exempting from the operation of the 
Act persons employed casually and otherwise 
than for the purposes of the industry was 
amended to make it clear that both these 
classes are included in the exemption. 


A new section adds to the board’s juridiction 
power to determine whether any person is an 
employer and whether any operation, under- 
taking or employment is an industry. ‘The 
section enumerating matters concerning which 
the Board has exclusive jurisdiction was 
amended to include the question whether an 
injury has arisen out of or in the course of 
an employment within the scope of the Act. 
The section providing for an appeal to the 
Supreme Court from any final decision of the 
Board upon any question of law or jurisdiction 
was replaced by new provisions allowing such 
appeal on like questions from any order, 
ruling or decision of the Board. Formerly 
such appeal might be taken only by permission 
of a Judge of that Court given on a petition 
presented within 15 days after notice of the 
decision, but now the party affected may apply 
to the Board, within 30 days after notice, for 
a statement of the facts, which is to be 
provided within 10 days. If the statement is 
not satisfactory an additional statement must 
be furnished. Within ten days of receiving 
the statement, which constitutes the record on 
appeal, the party must apply to a Judge of 
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the Supreme Court for determination as to 
whether a question of jurisdiction or law is 
involved. If an order is granted the appeal 
is to be brought by notice served on the 
chairman or vice chairman of the Board 
within ten days. Rules of procedure on appeal 
are laid down, and it is provided that no costs 
are to be awarded. 

The section providing for payments in case 
of permanent partial disability on a scale to 
be established by the Board and proportioned 
on the diminution of earning capacity and the 
degree of disfigurement has been amended to 
state that payments are to be made “during 
the lifetime of the workman”. The maximum 
of $2,500 to be paid in any such case has been 
made an aggregate maximum sum. The section 
requiring employers to report accidents to 
the Board was amended to require such report 
of any accident “which may entitle the work- 
man or his dependants to compensation or 
medical aid” instead of as formerly those “by 
which the workman is disabled from earning 
full wages”. To the Board’s power to re- 
arrange, transfer or exclude any industries 
from the operation of the Act is added power 
to re-admit any industry so excluded. 

A new section provides for the filing with 
the Board by every person, when so required, 
of a verified statement of the names and 
addresses of his employees, the nature of his 
business, the duties performed by his em- 
ployees, particulars of wages and period of 
employment and such other information as 
may be specified. A maximum penalty of 
$500 is fixed for non-compliance within 15 
days or for making false statement. 


Forest Operations Commission Act 


An amendment to the New Brunswick 
Forest Operations Commission Act, which is 
retroactive to April 2, 1937, passed the House 
as introduced. Formerly wage scales were 
fixed by the Commission not later than 
March 15 of each year and were effective for 
12 months from April 1 and binding on em- 
ployers and employees. The amendment 
gives the Commission power to set wage 
scales at any time, for any period fixed, and 
to “suspend, cancel, vary or revive any wage 
scale established by it.” 


Early Closing of Barber Shops 


An Act to provide for Early Closing of 
Barber Shops in the city of Saint John 
empowers the City Council, upon petition 
signed by not less than two-thirds of the 
barbers doing business or employed in barber 
shops in the city, to pass a by-law requiring 
that during the whole or any part or parts of 
the year all barber shops in the city shall be 
closed between such hour or hours after 12 


o’clock noon of any day and 5 o’clock a.m. 
of the following day and during the whole of 
any holiday. A minimum penalty of $10 with 
a maximum of $40 is fixed for breach of such 
a by-law, with a maximum term of imprison- 
ment of two months in default of payment 
of fine. 

An amendment to the Woodmen’s Lien Act 
extends its application to groups in the lum- 
ber industry not previously covered. Formerly 
giving only to woodmen working for wages 
a lien for such wages on logs cut, it now in- 
cludes in those benefitting thereby “any per- 
son employed in any capacity in or about a 
sawmill where lumber of any description is 
sawn or manufactured,” the lien to be on 
sawn lumber as well as logs, subject to claims 
of the Crown, The Farm Settlement Board or 
the Workmen’s Compensation Board, an 
owner’s claim for stumpage or a claim for 
streams, improvements or booms. A further 
amendment gives claims of the Farm Settle- 
ment Board and the Workmen’s Compensa-' 
tion Board, precedence over liens on logs and 
timber. Formerly only claims of the Crown 
had such precedence. Where the lien is for 
piece work it is to cover the amount due the 
contractor where he shows that he has already 
paid workers, not exceeding two in number, 
to help him. 


The Mining Act 


The Mining Act was amended to provide 
for the appointment of deputy inspectors of 
mines and also of a Board of examiners for 
any mining district to examine applicants 
for miners’ certificates. The Board is to con- 
sist of the Deputy-Inspector of the district, 
who is to be chairman, and two other per- 
sons who have had practical experience in coal 
mining in New Brunswick and hold miners’ 
certificates. 

From September 1, 1938, no person may 
have charge of a working face unless he has 
been employed in some capacity underground 
for at least one year and holds a certificate 
from a Board of Examiners appointed under 
the Act or is the holder of a coal miner’s 
certificate from an official Mining Board in 
Canada or the British Isles. The minimum 
age for such employment remains unchanged 
at 18 years. Formerly a person might have 
charge of a working face if he held a certifi- 
cate signed by a well-known coal operator 
that he had had at least six months’ experi- 
ence at the “face” and had been found 
capable. 

It is now laid down that no explosives may 
be taken into a mine except in a secure case 
or cannister containing not more than six 
pounds, and detonators are not to be carried 
in the same container with explosives. All 
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roads or ways affording access to a long wall 
face must be complete to within 25 feet of 
the working face and a sufficient supply of 
suitable mine timber is to be constantly kept 
4n the most convenient place underground in 
each mine. An inspector may enter a mine 
and make an inspection at any time, but 
without obstructing the working, and may 
by written order to the owner, agent or man- 
ager require the discontinuance or remedy- 
ing of any practice or condition which en- 
dangers the safety of the workers. If the 
order is not complied with within a reason- 
able time the inspector may require the per- 
sons employed to cease work. Any person 
violating the above provision or obstructing 
an inspector in the execution of his duty or 
failing to furnish him with the necessary 
means of making an inspection is liable to a 
fine not exceeding $20 and costs for each 
day on which the offence continues and on 
failure to pay such fine and costs to im- 
prisonment for not more than one month. 


A new provision requires the names of all 
wheelers employed in a mine to be entered 
on the pay-roll and such wheelers to be paid 
in the same manner as other workmen. 


Co-operatives 


An Act to Provide for the Incorporation 
of Co-operative Associations is similar to Acts 
in Nova Scotia, Prince Edward Island, Quebec, 
Ontario, Saskatchewan and Alberta. The Act 
provides that ten or more residents of New 
Brunswick 21 years of age or over may apply 
for incorporation of a co-operative marketing 
association or consumers’ co-operative society. 


Miscellaneous 


An Act to authorize the Municipality of 
the City and County of Saint John to issue 
debentures, enables that municipality to make 
one or more issues of debentures, not exceed- 
ing in all $75,000, for the purpose of repaying 
a bank loan incurred in 19387 for unemploy- 
ment relief. 


An amendment to the Schools Act as it 
relates to the town of Campbellton provides 
that, in so far as the provisions of the 
Schools Act relate to that town, every child 
between the ages of six and 16 years shall 
attend school during all the days and hours 
that the public schools are in session, unless 
it is shown to the satisfaction of the Board 
of School Trustees that the bodily or mental 
condition of such child is such as to prevent 
attendance. The Board may, by resolution, 
suspend the operation of the amending Act 
during any certain school days. 


A Bill which failed to pass would have 


empowered the Council of the Municipality 


of Queens to make by-laws for charging a 
licence fee to persons, not residents or rate- 
payers of the County, who engaged in any 
manual labour or employment, other than 
farm labour in the County, 

On April 14, 1938, the following Resolution 
was adopted. 

WHEREAS by an Order of the Privy 
Council of Canada dated the 14th day of 
August, 1937, a Royal Commission was appoint- 
ed for the purpose, as therein stated, of 
providing “for a re-examination of the economic 
and financial basis of Confederation and of 
the distribution of legislative powers in the 
light of the economie and social developments 
of the last seventy years’ and by the said 
Order particular instructions were given to 
the Commissioners “to examine the consti- 
tutional allocation of revenue sources and 
governmental burdens to the Dominion and 
Provincial Governments, the past results of 
such allocation and its suitability to present 
conditions and the conditions that are likely 
to prevail in the future” and the said Com- 
missioners were further directed “to determine 
the ability of the Dominion and Provincial 
Governments to discharge their governmental 
responsibilities within the framework of the 
present allocation of public functions and 
powers, or on the basis of some form of re- 
allocation thereof’; and 

WHEREAS the Commissioners are now 
conducting their investigations and in due 
course in accordance with their instructions 
will apparently “express what in their opinion, 
subject to the retention of the distribution 
of legislative powers essential to a proper 
carrying out of the federal system in harmony 
with national needs and the promotion of 
national unity, will best effect a balanced 
relationship between the financial powers and 
the obligations and functions of each governing 
body and conduce to a more efficient, inde- 
pendent and economical discharge of govern- 
ment responsibilities in Canada”; and 

WHEREAS since the appointment of said 
Commissioners the Dominion Government has 
proposed to the Provinces in Canada that they 
agree to an amendment of the British North 
America Act whereby their legislative jurisdic- 
tion over unemployment insurance would be 
transferred to the Parliament of Canada; and 

WHEREAS the question of unemployment 
insurance and the most economical and efficient 
method of its administration is, as well as 
social services generally, within the scope of 
the inquiry being conducted by the said Com- 
missioners and in view of the withholding 
by certain Provinces of their consent to the 
proposed transfer of jurisdiction no interest 
would be prejudiced by allowing such question 
to rest until the said Commissioners shall have 
completed their investigations and submitted 
their report. ‘ 

BE IT THEREFORE RESOLVED that in 
the opinion of this House the Government of 
this Province should respectfully urge upon 
the Government of Canada the advisability of 
deferring further consideration of the said 
proposal until the report of the said Com- 
missioners is available, when the whole field 
of social services and any re-allocation of legis- 
lative powers in respect thereof may be given 
fuller study and consideration in the light of 
the findings and recommendations of the said 
Commissioners. 
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WORKERS’ EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CANADA 


Summary of Annual Report and Convention Preceedings 


N August 27, the annual conventiom of the 
Workers’ Educational Association of 
Canada was held in Oshawa, Ontario. 


In his annual report to the convention, Mr. 


Drummond Wren, General Secretary of the 
Association, stated that the work of the or- 
ganization had become “truly national in 
scope” and had “in some measure, bridged the 
gap between academic workers’ education and 
education of a practical nature designed to 
meet the problems with which labour is con- 
fronted. 

The report gives in detail the work con- 
ducted during the year by the organization 
which included the regular tutorial classes and 
other activities in which the association has 
been engaged during the past. Reference is 
made to “the new efforts that have been made, 
and the projects which have been carried on as 
a result of the policy decided upon by this 
Convention as its last meeting.” Among these 
are “the extension of study circles, the national 
radio broadcast, the development of our 
W.E.A. Centre, the direction of trade union 
educational projects, and additional projects 
coming under the headings—Visual Education 
and ‘Group Leadership Training. Recently, 
in discussing the progress the Association was 
making, with a prominent adult educationist 
from the United States, who has always kept 
in close contact with the W.E.A., he remarked 
that the W.E.A. is now really a national 
movement even though it has been so only on 
paper until a short time ago.” 

Statistics of the number of classes con- 
ducted by the association during 1937-38 and 
the net enrolment compared with the figures 
for 1986-37 indicate an important advance in 
membership and activities during the year. 
In the 1987-388 session there were 37 associa- 
tions, 59 classes and a net enrolment of 2,655, 
compared with 29 associations, 44 classes and 
a net enrolment of 2,194 during the session 
1936-37. 

Referring to the work of the study circles 
during the year the report states: “In addition 
to the one course. in Consumers’ Co-operation, 
used by study circles, the Convention last year 
authorized the preparation of five other 
courses for the same purpose: (1) Trade 
Unionism (2) Organizing the Consumer (3) 
Psychology (4) Economics and (5) Par- 
liamentary Procedure. Of these, the first three 
have been prepared fully; Parliamentary 
Procedure has been prepared sketchily; and 
for lack of a proper plan for the course, Eco- 
nomics has not been proceeded with. In the 


course of the year, a demand for study 
material, dealing with the Credit Union, had 
arisen as a result of the cumulation of co- 
operative propaganda which is steadily in- 
creasing. Material for a course in Political 
Science had been prepared previously for the 
Agricola Study Clubs. This material was 
bound into mimeographed booklets and, 
together with a series of fourteen bulletins, 
makes an excellent course in this subject.” 
....“Each of the subjects in the courses 
mentioned above is not only an introduction 
to a more intensive study of such courses but 
awakens a desire for information that may be 
obtained in other subjects. This means that 
we shall be compelled, as long as the material 
we are providing proves of sufficient interest, 
to be continuously preparing more advanced 
courses as well as courses of greater diversity. 
For instance, as a result of the beginning that 
has been made with the Trade Union course, 
there arose a demand for further material 
dealing with the trade union in action. This 
will concern itself with bulletins on such 
subjects as ‘The Legal Right to Collective 
Bargaining and How to Obtain That Right,’ 
‘The Bargaining Committee’s Job and How 
It Should Go About It,’ ‘Strikes—their nature 
and purpose and their intelligent use as an 
effective weapon,’ ‘Grievance Adjustments’ 
and etc.” 

The report also states that the “problem of 
making contact with the great numbers who 
are taking no part in educational work has 
been given earnest consideration by your 
Directors.” In this respect the report refers 
to the planned activities of the Visual Educa- 
tion Committee in regard to the preparation 
of films on economic and labour problems. 
(Reference is also made to the use of the radio 
by the Association during its 1987-38 session 
and the forthcoming series on “Labour Rela- 
tions” was outlined. 


Resolutions Adopted 


The resolutions adopted at the Convention 
were based on the annual report of the 
General Secretary and those submitted by the 
Resolutions Committee. 

The Convention adopted a resolution 
authorizing the President of the Association 
to name a committee of three persons “to 
draw up a set of recommendations for con- 
ducting W.E.A. study groups.” Other resolu- 
tions concurred in “the importance attached 
to the field of Visual Education as brought out 
by the secretary’s report and supported his 
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suggestion that this should be amplified and 
adopted as facilities warrant the expansion 
of this service”; expressed appreciation for 
the co-operation received from the Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation in presenting the 
Workers’ Educational discussions “and hoping 
that such co-operation continues in the future ;” 
setting up a Workers’ Education Trade Union 
Committee to specialize in the particular 
needs of the trade unions which have affiliated 
with the association on a per capita basis for 
educational purposes; etc. 
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_ Resolutions submitted by the Resolutions 
Committee and adopted by the Convention 
dealt with the appointment of a representative 
of organized labour to the Board of Directors 
of the W.E.A.; recommended the establish- 
ment of a course in “Civic and Municipal 
Administration”; recommending that the 
General Secretary seek the affiliation of the 
Trades and Labour Congress and that that 
organization appoint “a delegate to act on 
the Board of Directors of the W.E.A.”, etc. 
etc. 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION IN ONTARIO, 1937 


al HE annual report of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board of Ontario for the 
year 1937, indicates that during the year 
reviewed there were 70,582 accidents reported 
to the Board as compared with 61,382 in 
19386 and 58,546 in 1985. It is stated in the 
report that this increase in the number of 
accidents is owing to increased employment 
in 1987. These figures include accidents not 
serious enough to involve the payment of 
either compensation or medical aid and. for 
which no claim was made and others for 
which claims were made but which were not 
allowed by the Board. At the close of the 
year there were 1,687 claims in assembly as 
compared with 1,375 at the end of 1936, 
notice of the accident having been given but 
reports necessary to deal with the case not 
yet having been received. 

The total benefits awarded during the year 
amounted to $6,129,960.55 as compared with 
$5,643,798.79 during 19386 and $5,314,112.87 dur- 
ing 1935. Of the total benefits awarded, $4,878.- 
112.08 was for compensation and $1,251,848.47 
was for medical aid. It is stated in the report 
that total benefits awarded from the com- 
mencement of the Act (January 1, 1915) to 
January, 1938, amounted to $122,336,886.80 
and the total number of accidents reported 
during the same period was 1,253,328. Of the 
total benefits awarded during 1937, $3,837,- 
588.62 was for compensation and $1,251,848.47 
for medical aid in Schedule 1 industries, while 
in Schedule 2 industries compensation 
amounted to $576,799.19 and in Crown cases 
to $463,724.27. In Schedule 2 and Crown 
cases medical aid is provided directly by the 
employer and no figures for medical aid are 
given in the report concerning such cases. 


Assessments —The report states that during 
1937 a new method of assessment was adopted 
on the recommendation of employers’ group 
associations, by which an employer could be 
called upon (based upon the accident cost 
ratio of the last completed year) to pay as 
high as double the preferred rate. After a 


year’s experience with this method of assess- 
ment it has been found that in many instances 
some modification was requested. It is 
stated that it is proposed to give careful 
consideration to the problem of preferential 
assessment with a view to making the plan 
“more equitable and consistent in its oper- 
ations”, 

Assessments in all classes in Schedule 1, 
collected, and estimated to be collected during 
1937, amounted to $6,778,602.04 as compared 
with a total of $6,379,129.19 for 1936. The 
average rate of assessment for all classes in 
Schedule 1 being estimated at $1.39 for each 
$100 of payroll for 1937 as compared with 
$1.50 for 1936. 

Employers in Schedule 2 industries are 
assessed their share of the expense of admin- 
istration, amounting in the year reviewed 
to $23.159.11 as compared with $26,616.04 in 
1936 and $22,800.86 in 1935. Proportionate 
to the amount of compensation awarded, 
administration expenses in Schedule 2 and 
Crown cases were 4.9 per cent in 1937 as 
compared with 5.80 per cent in 1936 and 8.07 
per cent in 1935, 

Compensation.—Compensation awarded in 
Schedule 1 industries during the year, includ- 
ing an estimate of what is still to be awarded 
for accidents happening during the year and 
for adjustment of prior years’ accidents, 
amounted to $4,631,962.26; medical aid in- 
cluding an estimate for what is outstanding, 
amounted to $1,290,958.75; administration ex- 
penses for Schedule 1, including $12,930.31 for 
mine rescue work amounted to $336,437.36, and 
$164,000 was paid to employers’ safety associa- 
tions. The total expenditures and charges 
for the year amounted to $6,423,358.37, 
while the provisional surplus for the year 
was $1,230,338.03. The balance forwarded 
from prior years was a surplus of $3,238,087.86, 
which, added to the surplus for the year, less 
the carry-over for prior years’ claims, amount- 
ing to $833,636.68, leaves a net provisional 
surplus of $3,634,789.21 at December 31, 1937. 
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The total amount of compensation awarded 
in Schedule 2 industries and Crown cases 
during 1937 was $1,040,523.46. Of this amount, 
$219,502.16 was for workmen of municipal cor- 
porations; $216,024.38 for steam railroads; 
$8,479.81 for electric railways; $126,868.71 for 
navigation companies; $2,540.02 for express 
land sleeping-car companies; $2,967.05 for 
telephone and telegraph companies; and 
$417.06 for all other industries in Schedule 2; 
$289,481.68 for Dominion Crown Cases and 
$174,242.59 for Provincial Crown Cases. Of 
the total amount awarded, $636,992.71 was 
for pensions in pension cases, and $403,530.75 
was for compensation in non-pension cases. 

Administration —The report shows that the 
gross administration expenses of the Board 
during 1937 were $396,397.37, including an 
amount for special statistical services for which 
refunds totalling $10,000 were received, making 
the total administration expenses $386,397.37, 
as compared with $377,326.11 in 1936. The 
employers pay the whole of the expenses of 
administration of the Act, the amount being 
divided according to the number of accidents 
handled among Schedule 1 (Accident and 
Silicosis Funds) Schedule 2 and Dominion and 
Provincial Crown cases. 

The total administration expenses for 1937, 
less expenses of supervising work in connection 
with silicosis, rehabilitation and mine rescue 
stations and handling claims for silicosis, were 
6.11 per cent of benefits awarded, being 6.35 
per cent of benefits awarded in Schedule 1 and 
4,94 per cent in Schedule 2 and Crown cases. 

Of the total administration expenses the 
amount charged to the Silicosis Account was 
$10,391.72; to the Rehabilitation Clinic, $1,000; 
to Mine Rescue Work, $615.73; and _ to 
Schedule 1 employers, $323,038.70; to Schedule 
2, $23,159.11; to Dominion Crown cases, 
$18,388.06, and to Provincial Crown cases, 
$9,804.05. 

Safety Associations—During 1937 a total 
of $164,000 was paid to Safety Associations, 
an increase of $12,556.25 over the amount 
paid in 1936. 

The safety or accident prevention associa- 
tions are organizations of employers establish- 
ed under the authority of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act by the employers in 20 
out of the 24 classes of industry. These 
associations are under the management of 
the employers, but their expenses are paid by 
the Board out of the accident fund account. 

Of the total amount paid to these safety 
or accident prevention associations, $24,500 
was paid to the Lumbermen’s Safety Associa- 
tion, $13,500 to the Ontario Pulp and Paper 
Makers’ Safety Association, $11,500 to Class 
5 Accident Prevention Association, $110,000 to 
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the Industrial Accident Prevention Associa- 
tions, and $4,500 to the Electrical Employers’ 
Association of Ontario. Payment for mine 
rescue work in 19387 amounted to $12,930.31 
and for rehabilitation clinics, $10,152.13. 


Funds——The report also gives details con- 
cerning the financial standing of the various 
funds established under the Act. 


Schedule 1 funds, known and referred to 
in the Act as the “Accident Fund” comprise, 
(in addition to current funds out of which 
temporary payments of compensation, medical 
aid, and administration expenses are paid) 
the Pension Fund, Disaster Reserve, and 
Compensation Deferred, The standing of the 
Accident Fund at December 31, 1937, showed 
a balance of $4,508,590.16 in assets over 
liabilities. The balance was made up as 
follows: Disaster Reserve, $229,649.75, standing 
to the credit of the classes $3,634,789.21 and 
$644,151.20 in reserve for depreciation of 
securities. 

The balance in the Pension Fund at the 
end of the year reviewed was $22,275,818.18. 

The Disaster Reserve Fund which is set aside 
to meet any unforeseen disaster or other cir- 
cumstance which might unduly burden the 
employers in any class of industry showed a 
balance at the end of 1937 of $229,649.75. 


The funds included under. Compensation 
Deferred comprise compensation moneys held 
at interest for claimants in Schedule 1, 
payment being deferred to a future time by 
reason of the claimant being a minor or 
for other reasons. 


At the beginning of the year the amount 
on hand was $36,967.17; deferred awards 
during the year amounted to $36,444.43, and 
$576.70 interest was added during the year; 
the payments during the year amounted to 
$29,899.45, of which $28,963.61 was for prin- 
cipal and $935.84 for interest, leaving a balance 
of $44,088.85. 

As usual, the report also contains detailed 
information concerning operations during 1936, 
which was not available when the report for 
that year was made. This section of the 
report gives the final financial statement for 
Schedule 1 industries for 1936, estimates of 
the adjustments of assessments and of the 
outstanding compensation and medical aid 
having to be used in the provisional state- 
ment given in the 1936 report. Statistica] in- 
formation is also given regarding the acci- 
dents happening during 1936, their causes, the 
nature of the injuries suffered, the number, 
time loss, total and average cost of the 
different classes of cases, and the age, wage, 
nationality, and marital condition of the 
injured workmen. 
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FAIR WAGE SCHEDULE FOR PUBLIC AND CERTAIN PRIVATE 
CONSTRUCTION WORKS IN MANITOBA 


NDER the authority of section 11 of the 
Fair Wage Act of Manitoba, 1916 (Con- 
solidated Amendments, 1924, chapter 99—as 


amended, 1934, chapter 13; 1935, chapter 
17; 1937-88, chapter 15) the provincial 
Minister of Public Works has approved 
@ schedule effective June 15, 1938, 


establishing the minimum rate per hour and 
the maximum working hours applicable on 
public works for building construction under 
contract and on private works as described in 
the Act, 


“Private Works,” as defined by the Act 
“means the building, construction, remodel- 
ling, demolition, or the repairing at a cost of 
all work done irrespective of the number of 
contracts made exceeding one hundred dollars, 
of any building or construction work within 
the Greater Winnipeg Water District or any 
city or town which has a population exceeding 
two thousand, or any other portion of the 
Province to which the provisions of this Act 
are extended by the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council, but shall not include work which is 


Occupation 
Asbestos Workers— 

(a) Journeymen .. 

(bo) Improvers ... 


cece oe eee eee eee eee eee ses 


Asphalters— 

(asalinishere, andrhakerawe, hye. a eee 
SEU tt1) OS We erie fale con's c cayaave ooh x ri RRR eis gs tee 
POD AR ACT COMMUN a fer 505 SN «os 0 a le PIMM bw ue wre ee 
Helpers— 

(a) Continuously employed at mixing anl 

POMP SLING WOVE schoo oc hose Whe aOR 

(bb) Attendinguon. or, at. scatiolday......5... 


Bridge and Structural Steel and Iron Workers 
Carpenters . 
Cement Finishers (In warehouse or large floor 
area jobs) 
Electrical Poe (Inside wiremen, licensed 
journeymen) . 
Apprentices indentured for a four-year period 
shall be paid in accordance with the 
following classification— 
AURAL! VCore a c/s she eke vse? nz hioeece cae hie oneunel 


eooeree ee ee oe ee oe ee eee esos eee ese 
ooe eee eee ee ee ee see eee eee ee eee 


eee ee ee ee ee eo eo eo ww Ooo 


Providing that these rates for apprentices 
shall be changed to agree with any rates 
which may be fixed, at a later date, by 
agreement, 

Labourers— 
MD PCT TTT MRED fon ss Sip kiee nes weed CH ee eae 
(b) Unskilled . . 


Ce 


done on property by or under the immediate 
direction and control of the owner, tenant 
or occupant thereof if no more than three 
men are employed in addition to the regular 
maintenance staff, if any, and if such work 
be not undertaken with a view to sale or 
rental of the property and shall not include 
work which is done by a maintenance man, 
or men, employed by the month.” 

The public work to which this schedule 
applies is that authorized by the Minister 
for the execution of which a contract has, 
or contracts have been entered into between 
the Minister and an employer, consisting of 
construction, remodelling, demolition or the 
repairing or painting of buildings in Manitoba, 
and, or, highway, road, bridge or drainage 
construction work, when a contract has been 
entered into, and when done outside the 
“Greater Winnipeg Water District Area.” 


Fair Wage Schedule 


The following schedule shall apply from 
and after June 15, 1938, on “Public Works” 
and on “Private Work.” 


Other than Greater 
Winnipeg Area 


Greater Winnipeg 
Water District 


Area for Private (applies to Max’m 
Work, and for Govt. private work Hours 
Work, Wpg. and when population per 
radius of 30 miles exceeds 2,000) week 

Minimum rate per hour 

$00 $ .75 44 
.60 .60 44 
544 524 44 
65 .60 44 
1.10 90 44 
50 424 48 
45 374 48 
85 85 44 
85 70 44 
.60 20 48 
85 4) 44 
20 Nil 44 
30 Nil 44 
40 Nil 44 
LO Nil 44 
45 374 48 
40 324 48 
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Greater Winnipeg Other than Greater 


Water District Winnipeg Area 
Area for Private (applies to Max’m 
Work, and for Govt. private work Hours 
Work, Wpg. and when population per 
Occupation radius of 30 miles exceeds 2,000) week 


Minimum rate per hour 
Lathers (Metal, Wood)— 
(a) Metal Mathers. 25% CaeUGs| SRP, 1 O, A) 70 44 
(ib) ¢ Wiood Miathersute wicks clk ee Ren .70 65 44 
(Wood lathers—work may be paid for 
on a square yard basis at not less than 


OG* ber .edUare. Valill: «sc cminaiere ns. « ot .60 418) 48 
Binolenn HW iddrayéera fees Se aa 2, .60 1D 48 
Marble Serkereniin Ao os.. SORE. ee 1.05 .90 : 44 

(a) Helpers (all men assigned to help trades- 

TOG T Bn! thea y’m,aaaartaoysuntio ce kc ET. < .50 424 48 
Mastic Floor Spreaders and Layers........... 85 85 48 
Mastic Floor Rubbers and Finishers........ Do Aah) 48 
Mastical loor, Kettlentéen tas Waa. ksh 45 45 48 
Mosaic) .and) Bile, Settersic comasl. eee Sta. so. 1.05 90 44 

(a) Helpers (all men assigned to help 

CVACOSIIOI Vass cao. ee ors cicls cee eer, « 90% 50 423 48 
Operating Engineers and Firemen on Construc- 

tion— 


Class “A”: Engineers in charge of hoisting 
engines of three drums or more operating 
any type of machine, or operating trenching 
machines, clamshells or orange peels, regard- 
less of capacity; or operating steam shovels 
or draglines of one yard capacity or over, 
or operating drop hammer pile drivers; in 
all cases irrespective of motive power...... 95 15 48 

Class “B”’: Engineers in charge of hoisting 
engines having only two drums or of single 
drum used in handling building material; or 
steam shovels and draglines not specified 
in “A” hereof; irrespective of motive power .90 .70 48 

Class “C”: Engineers in charge of any steam 
operating machine not specified in “A” or 
“B” hereof; or in charge of a steam boiler 
if the operation of same necessitates a 
licensed engineer under the provisions of 
“The Steam Boiler Act;” or air compressor 
delivering air for the sli of rivetting 
guns on steel erection work, or pumps in 
caissons, or concrete mixers of over 4 yard 
capacity, irrespective of motive power...... 80 65 


Class “D”’: Men firing boilers of machines 
classified in “A,” " B.”. or 9° O" hereof or 
assisting engineers in charge of same...... 55 45 
Class ‘‘E”’: Operators of gas or electric engines 
for machines not otherwise specified in “A,” 
“B” or “C” hereof of a type usually operated 
ny “ekitled = laibOureTacNs 4. oes emis oo otc 45 37k 48 
Painters, Decorators, Paperhangers and 
(GIS ZIGTS Bala ho ees Pa iE Me ee .70 65 44 
Plasterers. . ck Re seid: eh pn eEe Oe ois = 1.10 .90 44 
(a) Helpers (continuously employed = at 
mixing and tempering material including 
the making of putty and operation of 
machinery [er ee). Mie eee de 3 ees 50 423 48 
Plumbers .. if “ Bs aceth os S ee Dead ee oe 95 80 44 
(a) Helpers a men assigned to help 
HV AeRMeN) pc. os ds Le na ae Coleen ree einen © 50 424 48 
‘Reinforcing Steel "Rodmen; when specially 
hired for, or when exclusively occupied 
on such work for a longer period than 
16 consecutive hours on the work of 
bending, placing, tieing and similar skilled 
work in connection with reinforcing steel 
ORI FTO. AIRS) eee eee 6s 50 
Roofers (Felt and gravel)— 
(ay) Manootn > GR al £6 wists! oid ccs thai Guede Sia\e.s: .60 RY) 48 
(Dy “eOletar + 35 kxw ais ketomare eae rateeereie rests. 45 71t 48 
Sheet: Metals Workere.. 20. she s(c eke mans ae cares os .70 65 44 


48 


48 


Nil id 
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Greater Winnipeg Other than Greater 


Water District Winnipeg Area 
Area for Private (applies to Max’m 
Work, and for Govt. private work Hours 
Work, Wpg. and when population per 
radius of 30 miles exceeds 2,000) week 
Occupation Minimum rate per hour 
Dheamehtpetes) . ase ihe Caraue. 6 eae ox 95 80 44 
(a) Helpers (all men assigned to help trades- 

CE) OTK. Mae i we es ney eee 50 424 48 
BLOneCUbtere: . ne simine cake. c ee Cale tae A bISIe oo ahs 90 80 44 
DeOuemasonats 2 oe Pe th PEL Oi 1.05 90 44 

(a) Helpers— 
(1) Continuously employed at mixing and 
FEMS PINT INORUAT ; 15 cc Ati cad ab es 50 424 48 
(2): Athending ‘on vor. at scaffold. ..60s 2. ines 45 374 48 
(ae oVermietoras tm. SPUR? PROMOS ROL te .40 Nil 54 
(b) Teamsters with teams (if employed on 

the construction or demolition of the 

building by the owner, contractor or 

BU eC OME ACTOR Jia vc. 6. -clebyaueitteuess. o's ie obeeenels 80 Nil 54 
Terrazo Workers— 

Cap ALary Ore: AVRO OUD. REA kori eae or, 70 .674 44 
(b) Machine Rubbers (while so engaged 

BTV Bik «asada Carded oo aseks ae thoes eee Matoetantt 50 A74 48 
(c) Helpers (all men assigned to the trade 

Gtiler. THUAN DOE DDOVE Te os cae cere etree. 45 Oo71t 48 
Timber Men and Crib Men working on grain 

elevators or bridges doing the “crib 

work” on grain elevators or rough timber 

work on bridges (such men shall be 

restricted to the use of hammers, saws, 

axes Mand Vangers jeri sy. TURF. ie. TRON. .60 50 48 
Truck “Drivers. “etioweioa. Jatevng,s piesa... 45 40 48 


Rule—All men hired in Winnipeg to go into the country to work on buildings shall be paid the City 
schedule rate, excepting where other definite agreements are made. 

Attention is called to the fact that Winnipeg Contractors have agreed with tradesmen that 40 hours 
per week only shall be worked during the months of July and August, 1938. 


PUBLIC ROAD AND BRIDGE WORKS 


The following schedule shall apply from and after June 15th, 1938, on “public works” 
outside the Greater Winnipeg Water District Area in all parts of Manitoba for highway, 
road, bridge or drainage construction work where a contract has been entered into by the 
Honourable Minister of Public Works. 


Minimum Maximum 
Rate Hours 

Occupation per Hour per Week 
PREOMT ETE Sree he Set ice ee eer a ne Oe ae the ote cue timbers Ins Rich olahaneuee  cqrat veei« $ .30 48 
EDTA LR.) IN oor OR TE ths so ieee s OEM aie fk hele cerns tke eas savas 30 48 
hoes era NAME OWNOPAS: LOAM Woiien:) Sahoo ewe oe bs setitoe ewe de la. Be 55 48 
Tesmster. aride tour horse Geamee, ovine nso ho ee ek eee Sateriet > wtis ace ee .80 48 
Grader and Tractor Operators (excepting permanent municipal employees) .60 48 
Truck Drivers (regardless of basis for payment for truck)............ .40 48 

Combined Rate—Truck and Driver when paid by the hour— 

Capable of hauling not more than 14 tons or 1 cubic yard........ 1.25, 48 
Capable of hauling not more than 3 tons or 2 cubic yards......... 135 48 
Capable of hauling not more than 4 tons or 3 cubic yards......... 1.75 48 
Larger trucks capable of hauling over 4 tons or 3 cubic yards.... 2.25 48 


Combined Rate—Truck and Driver when paid at a unit rate per mile: 
If a rate per yard mile or per ton mile is the basis for payment, the 
minimum rate shall be fixed by the Chief Engineer of the Good 
Roads Branch of the Public Works Department for each 
contract or job, which rate shall be based on the Departmental 
schedule. 
Timber Men: timber work where use of hammers, saws, axes and augers 
OUITEES REUUITCO: scree ce sisar at ccm eA TRIE wit ee re cliamey aul 48 


NOTE:—Men occupied on subsistence work projects such as Forestry Work, the Pas-Mafeking Highway, 
Grassmere Drain and similar undertakings—not less than the Minimum Wage Rate set by the Minimum 
Wage Board. 
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LABOUR AND INDUSTRY IN MANITOBA 


Annual Report of Bureau of Labour 


Ak HE Manitoba Department of Labour 
has issued recently the annual report of 
its Bureau of Labour and Fires Prevention 
Branch, reviewing administration activities 
for the fiscal year May 1, 1936 to April 30, 
1937. Prior to 1936, this report was published 
by the Manitoba Department of Public Works 
but with the coming into effect on July 6, 
1934, of the Department of Labour Act, the 
new Department has administered industrial 
legislation and has issued its own reports, the 
present being the third since it commenced 
to function. The provincial Department of 
Labour is now responsible for the adminis- 
tration of the following enactments: The 
Bureau of Labour Act; the Manitoba Fac- 
tories Act; the Bake Shops Act; the Shops 
Regulation Act; the Minimum Wage Act; 
the Elevator and Hoist Act; the Steam Boiler 
and Pressure Vessel Act; the Building Trades 
Protection Act; the Public Buildings Act; 
the Fair Wage Act; the Electricians License 
Act; the Public Amusements Act (The 
licensing of Cinema Projectionists); the One 
Day of Rest in Seven Act; the Fires Preven- 
tion Act; the Strikes and Lockouts Prevention 
Act (assented to April 17th, 1987). 

The administration of the above Acts en- 
tailed close supervision by an inspection ser- 
vice, and the number of inspections and the 
Orders issued in regard to each Act are sum- 
marized in tabular statistics. These indicate 
that during the fiscal year 1936-37, there was 
a total of 18,738 inspections and 6,634 Orders 
issued as compared with 16,311 inspections 
and 6,078 Orders in the previous year. 

In the following table the number of 
inspections and Orders under each Act during 
the year are summarized: 


SUMMARY OF INSPECTIONS AND ORDERS BY THE 
Bureau or Lasour From May 1, 1936 
to APRIL 30, 1937 


Number of Number of 








Statute Inspections Orders 
The Manitoba Factories Act .. 1,222 801 
The Bake Shops Act.. .. .. .. 47 25 
The Minimum Wage Act.. .. 5,935 1,738 
The Elevator and Hoist Act.. 4,361 1,553 
The Steam Boiler and Pressure 
Plant Act.. : 3,826 1,281 
The Building Trades ‘Proteqnen 
Ache mae: a a 1,065 336 
The Public Auldiaes "Act Leite 175 157 
The Electricians License Act.. 303 56 
The Public Amusements Act, (re 
the licensing of Cinema 
Projectionists).. .. 267 82 
The One Day of Rest in  Beven 
Actin - 75 ye 
The Fair Wane Pitta es we 699 158 
The Fires Prevention een a 763 395 
Mota. ee 18,738 6,634 


Accident Prevention—The Department’s 
accident prevention Branch (established im 
June 1935) has developed a system of collect- 
ing accident statistics as a major factor in 
the education of the public regarding accident 
hazards, Accident statistics are compiled 
under four groups, viz., Industrial, Traffic, 
Home and General. In the last two cate- 
gories, accident statistics are collected from 
varlous sources—press reports, coroners’ re4 
ports and the Vital Statistics Department 
but these do not constitute a complete 
record. In the case of Industrial and Traffic 
accidents, however, the record is as complete 
and accurate as possible as the reporting of 
such accidents is compulsory. “In so far as 
fatalities are concerned”, it is pointed out 
“the records are accurate under all headings, 
there being adequate means of obtaining 
these figures.” In printing a “comprehensive 
picture of the accident toll in Manitoba” 
under all four classifications, the summaries 
indicate several noteworthy features. 


Industrial accidents in 1936-37 showed 1,363 
persons sustained injuries and 36 accidents 
were fatal, while the figures for the previous 
year were 1,260 and 238, respectively. These 
statistics also indicated in 19385 (the latest 
for which the records were completed) there 
was one death for every $2,075,309.00 of the 
industrial payroll. 


Traffic accidents in 1936-37, accounted for 
1,630 persons injured and 52 fatalities as 
compared with 1,164 and 51, respectively in 
1935-86. In dealing with this type of accident, 
the report observes (in recording the govern- 
ment “Safety Lane” tests conducted at 
various centres in the province) that “over 
50 per cent of the cars did not come up to 
the reasonable requirements for safety in this 
test, and as all of these tests were made 
on cars voluntarily submitted to it by their 
owners, it indicates that we have quite a 
serious condition in Manitoba in so far as 
the safety equipment of motor vehicles is 
concerned.” 

Home accidents in 1936-37 were responsible 
for 61 fatalities—a total greater than that 
for industrial accidents and traffic accidents. 
There was no record for the number of non- 
fatal home accidents. For the previous year, 
however, the statistical summary under “Home 
Accidents” records the situation thus: “In- 
juries, 78; fatalities, 38.” According to 
these figures, the proportion of fatalities to 
injuries in home accidents was anvroximately 
fifty per cent. 
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Under the heading “General Accidents”, 
the fatalities in 1936-37 numbered 147 as 
compared with 94 in 1935-36. 


The total number of deaths from accidents 
in 1936-37 was 296 as compared with 206 
in the previous year. 


The report details the various phases of 
educational work undertaken during the year 
in the cause of accident prevention and in 
making the public “accident conscious”. 


Through the medium of the newspapers, 


radio, schools, motion pictures, factories and: 
associations, the fundamentals of safety were 
impressed upon the public. 


In addition, industrial safety was promoted 
through the medium of first aid instruction, 
“it having been proved conclusively that 
those persons to whom First Aid has been 
taught are less subject to accidents and 
invariably become safety minded and spread. 
this influence throughout the workshops 
where they are engaged.” 


In all, there were fourteen classes in which 
182 lectures were given to 256 employees 
engaged in a wide variety of industrial occu- 
pations. 


Steam Boiler and Pressure Plants—The 
administration of the “Steamer Boiler and 
Pressure Plant Act” involved a total of 1,281! 
inspections, and resulted in a revenue from 
fees as follows: For inspection of steam plants, 
$10,146.45: air tanks, $986; refrigeration 
plants, $871; registration of designs for boilers 
was productive of fees amounting to $139. 


The Board of Examiners for steam engineers 
issued a total of 1,149 certificates and renew- 
als to engineers during the year, the fees 
for which totalled $2,350.15. 


Fair Wage Act—The Fair Wage Board 
held 17 meetings in connection with the 
revision of the schedule. There were 699 
inspections made and 158 orders issued. 

Twenty-nine wage claims were adjusted in- 
volving the collection of $926.69. 


Licensing of Workmen—The Board of 
Examiners under the Electricians’ License 
Act issued 253 journeymen licenses and 93 
contractors’ licenses during the year, the total 


fees collected (including examinations) 
amounting to $3,075.00. 
Under the “Public Amusements Act” (re 


licensing of cinema projectionists) 26 candi- 
dates were examined of whom 19 were success~ 
ful. Fees collected for examination amounted 
to $72; for licenses, $510; and for apprentice 
licenses, $20. Fees received for dry cleaning 
licenses totalled $595; for spotters licenses, 
$11, and for agency permits, $3. 
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Fees received for licenses to sell or deliver 
fuel oil amounted to $200, and for licenses 
to install and service fuel oil burners, $75. 


General Complaints—During the year under 
review 519 complaints under the several Acts 
administered by the Bureau were received 
and adjusted. These were: Minimum Wage 
Act, 499; Electricians’ License Act, 15; One 
Day Rest in Seven Act, 5. 


Overtime—During the year the Bureau 
issued 160 permits to work overtime and 13 
for legal holidays. Of the 160 overtime permits, 
70 were issued to laundries, dry cleaning and 
dyeing establishments, and 35 to establish- 
ments manufacturing garments, ladies wear, 
cloaks, etc. 


Minimum Wage Act 


Included in the annual report of the Bureau 
is that of the Minimum Wage Board. The 
first paragraphs in the Board’s report deal 
with minimum wage orders issued within the 
period under review (these have already been 
reviewed in various issues of the Labour 
Gazette). During the year, 22 prosecutions 
were made by the Bureau for violations of 
Orders on regulations. These concerned the 
following occupations: cleaners and dyers— 
one case; hotels and restaurants—five cases} 
retail stores—one case; general employees— 
five cases; furriers (female employees)—ten 
cases. 

In addition, 480 claims for wages were ad- 
justed and collections effected. Of these, 196 
concerned female employees and 284 male 
employees. The total amount collected on 
these wage adjustments for men and women 
was $9,084.25. 

The number of inspections throughout the 
province under all regulations governing the 
employment of female workers totalled 3,033. 
These resulted in 362 orders respecting wages; 
290 concerning hours; 2 dealing with condi- 
tions of work; and 158 in regard to other 
regulations, 

In addition, there were 2,899 inspections 
carried out in the province under regulations 
governing the employment of male workers. 
These resulted in a total of 926 orders, 0% 
which number 632 were in regard to wages. 
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LEGISLATION IN GREAT BRITAIN PROVIDING FOR HOLIDAYS 
WITH PAY 


a Bassas progressive steps leading to the intro- 

duction of *“Holidays With Pay” legis- 
lation in Great Britain have been dealt 
with in recent issues of the Lasour 
GazettE (October, 1937, page 1105—appoint- 
ment of Government Committee and com- 
mencement of inquiry; April, 1938, page 370 
—provision of holidays in collective labour 
agreements; June, 1988, page 653—report and 
recommendation of Committee; August, 1938, 
page 864—introduction of legislation). 

The next phase in the development of this 
social legislation was the enactment of the 
“Holidays With Pay Act, 1938” which, after 
amendment, received Royal Assent on July 29. 

In the main, the recommendations of the 
Committee were given effect in the legisla- 
tion, t.e., that Trade Boards and Agricultural 
Wages Committees be empowered to provide 
holidays with pay and enabling the machinery 
of the Ministry of Labour to be used in the 
administration of holiday schemes. The Com- 
mittee had also recommended that legislation 
should be introduced at any early date pro- 
viding domestic servants with holidays with 
pay, but in his statement in the House of Com- 
mons (as summarized in the British Ministry 
of Labour Gazette) the Minister of Labour 
indicated that the Government did not think 
it would be opportune to include such a 
provision in the proposed Bill. As regards a 
‘recommendation which the Committee had 
made to the effect that, after an interim period 
during which every possible effort should be 
made to extend the provision of holidays with 
pay through the medium of the collective 
bargaining machinery in industry, general legis- 
lation providing for holidays with pay should 
be introduced, the Minister stated that the 
Government intended to give consideration in 
due course to such legislation if circumstances 
were such as to make it necessary, but that 
at the present ime it was not possible to fore- 
cast the nature of the legislation which would 
be required. Meanwhile, as the Government 
attached special importance to the recom- 
mendations for encouraging voluntary agree- 
ments for holidays with pay and for stimulating 
the co-ordination of industrial, educational, 
transport, lodging and other holiday arrange- 
ments which were essential if workers were 
to be expected to take proper advantage of 
their holidays, he was appointing a standing 
inter-departmental Committee to consider the 
problems which arose and to co-ordinate 
Government action. He also stated that he 
was setting up a special branch in the Minis- 
try of Labour to deal with these problems. 


SUMMARY OF THE PROVISIONS OF THE Act 


A summary of the new Act appears in the 
August issue of the British Ministry of Labour 
Gazette from which the following para- 
graphs have been extracted: 

New Powers of Wage-Regulating Authori- 
ties in respect of Holidays with Pay—tThe first 
three Sections of the Act carry out the recom- 
mendations of the Amulree Committee that 
Trade Boards and Agricultural Wages Com- 
mittees in England and Wales and in Scotland 
should be empowered to provide for holidays 
with pay for the workers for whom they 
prescribe minimum wages. In addition similar 
powers are given to the Road Haulage Central 
Wages Board set up under the Road Haulage 
Wages Act, which received the Royal Assent 
on July 13 of this year. The inclusion of the 
Road Haulage Central Wages Board in the 
Act follows the recommendation of the Com- 
mittee that any statutory bodies for the regu- 
lation of minimum wages set up under new 
legislation should be given the same powers 
in respect of holidays with pay as the Trade 
Boards. 


Section 1 of the Act gives the wage-regu- 
lating authorities mentioned power to direct 
that any workers for whom they are fixing or 
have fixed minimum rates of wages or statu- 
tory remuneration shall be entitled to be 
allowed ‘holidays. These holidays shall be of 
such duration, subject to certain limitations, 
as the authority may direct, and the direction 
may also contain provisions as to the times 
at which and the circumstances in which such 
holidays shall be allowed. The first of the 
limitations on the duration of the holiday is 
that it must be related to the duration of the 
period for which the employer who is required 
to allow the tholiday has employed the worker 
or has engaged to employ him. The second 
limitation, which does not apply to directions 
made by the Road Haulage Central Wages 
Board, is that the holidays to which workers 
are to be entitled shall not exceed one week 
in any period of twelve months, “week” 
meaning in the case of workers coming under 
the Agricultural Wages Committees seven 
days, and in the case of workers coming under 
Trade Boards a normal working week. A 
third limitation applies only to directions given 
by the Agricultural Wages Committees. These 
may not provide for holidays of continuous 
periods exceeding three consecutive days. All 
holidays allowed to a worker under any direc- 
tion shall, unless the direction otherwise pro- 
vides, be in addition to any other statutory 
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holidays to which he may be entitled, e.g. 
under the Factories or the Shops Acts. The 
penalty for any contravention by an employer 
of a requirement to allow a worker a holiday 
shall be a fine not exceeding £20. 


Section 1 of the Act having given the authori- 
ties power to provide for the granting of holi- 
- days, Section 2 ensures that all such holidays 
shall be holidays with pay. Whenever one of 
the authorities uses its power to make a direc- 
tion providing for holidays, it “shall make pro- 
vision for securing that the workers shall re- 
ceive pay in respect of the period of the 
holiday.” The necessary power to fix “holi- 
day remuneration,” as it is called in the Act, 
is accordingly granted to Trade Boards and 
Agricultural Wages Committees, the Road 
Haulage Central Wages Board having already 
been granted such powers by the Road Haul- 
age Wages Act. Section 2 also provides that 
the holiday remuneration shall both accrue 
and become payable at the times and subject 
to the condition laid down by the authorities. 


Section 3 provides that the procedure in 
connection with directions and rates shall be 
that set out in the Trade Boards Acts and the 
Agricultural Wages Acts according as the 
wage regulating authority is‘a Trade Board 
or an Agricultural Wages Committee. The 
procedure in connection with directions given 
by the Road Haulage Central Wages Board 
is that laid down in the Road Haulage Wages 
Act, 1938. The appropriate Minister is given 
regulation-making powers which enable him 
to apply for the purposes of the Holidays 
with Pay Act, with or without modification, 
any provisions of the Trade Boards Acts, the 
Road Haulage Wages Act or the Agricultural 
Wages Acts. 
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Power of Minister of Labour to assist Holi- 
day Schemes.—Section 4 of the Act provides 
that on a joint application made by an 
organization representing employers and an 
organization representing workers in an in- 
dustry, or a branch of an industry, the Minister 
may in accordance with ararngements made 
by him with the consent of the Treasury assist 
the administration of any scheme for secur- 
ing holidays with pay by attaching officers of 
the Ministry and in any other way he thinks 
fit. In particular the arrangements made may 
provide for the Minister to make to the work- 
ers the holiday payments due under the 
scheme. Where this is done the arrangements 
shall also provide for both the sums paid out 
and any expenses attributable to the scheme 
to be repaid to the Minister. 

Miscellaneous Provisions—Section 5 con- 
tains definitions of certain terms used in the 
Act, which, under Section 6 may be cited as 
the Holidays with Pay Act, 1938, and is not 
to extend to Northern Ireland. 


Holidays With Pay in European Countries 


Among the countries of Europe that now 
have legislation providing holidays with pay 
are France, Belgium, Sweden and Denmark. 
Annual paid holidays of up to twelve days’ 
duration for practically all workers have been 
made obligatory in Denmark by an Act dated 
April 13, 1988, and in Sweden by an Act dated 
June 17, 19388. 

Holidays with pay in France and Belgium 
have been in effect under legislation dated 
from 19386. In both countries amendments 
were made to the existing legislation this year 
by which the general scope was broadened. 


HOLIDAYS WITH PAY IN THE UNITED STATES 


HE August 1938 issue of the Monthly 

Labor Review published by the United 
States Department of Labor, contains an 
article prepared by Frances Jones and Dorothy 
Smith of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
Division of Wages, Hours and Working Con- 
ditions, dealing with the extent of holidays 
with pay during 19387 in the industries of 
the United States. 


In an introduction to the review, reference 
is made to the increasing adoption by 
American industry of the principle of holidays 
with pay, it being stated that more than 
one-quarter of the 19,842 manufacturing plants 
recently surveyed by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics had a policy of vacations with pay 
for wage-earners, The plants with a vacation 


policy represented 43-3 per cent, or 1,693,152 
of the 3,912,019 wage-earners in the manufac- 
turing establishments covered, 


Referring to the rapidity of the extension 
of the principle of holidays with pay, it is 
stated that almost 40 per cent of the plants 
which gave vacations to wage-earners in 1937 
reported that year as the first in which the 
plans became effective. 


As a result of the survey, which was con- 
ducted by means of a mail questionnaire, 
approximately 90,000 firms were canvassed. 
Usable replies were received from about 80 
per cent of the plants so covered represent- 
ing approximately one-half of all wage-earners. 
It is stated that “this heavy proportion of 
replies to a mail questionnaire is indicative 
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of the widespread interest which has been 
aroused in the subject of paid vacations in 
industry.” 

Conclusions reached as a result of this 
survey show that the vast majority of salaried 
employees have the privilege of annual vaca- 
tions with pay. Approximately 95 per cent 
of the 700,000 salaried workers included in 
the survey received holidays with pay. It 
is stated, however, that notwithstanding this 
high proportion of salaried employees receiv- 
ing holidays with pay more than one-fifth 
of the establishments, to whom the question- 
naire was sent, do not yet give their salaried 
workers paid vacations, and in some industries 
the proportion is even higher. 


Paid Vacations by Industries 


It was indicated that wage-earners in 1937 
were given annual vacations with pay, though 
to a widely variable extent, in virtually all 
industries. “Only about 1 per cent of the 
wage-earners in coal mining were affected. 
On the other hand, more than 98 per cent 
were granted paid vacations in two divisions 
of the chemical industry, namely the manufac- 
ture of druggists’ preparations and petroleum 
refining. Of 102 industry classifications studied, 
22 industries had paid-vacation plans for 
at least three-fourths of their wage-earners, 
42 for more than one-half, 63 for more than 
one-fourth, 82 for more than one-tenth, and 
15 for less than 5 per cent. 

“In terms of the proportion of wage-earners 
that worked under paid-vacation plans, the 
chemical, food, rubber, and machinery indust- 
ries, which were pioneers in this movement, 
were still among the leaders in 1937. The 
crude-petroleum-producing industry, in which 
vacations became common in 1920-29, is now 
crowding the chemical group (which includes 
petroleum refineries) for leadership. The 
iron and steel industry now ranks third, 
having forced rubber into fourth place when 
steel plants adopted paid-vacation plans en 
masse in 1936-37. The food, machinery, and 
non-ferrous metals groups rank fifth, sixth, 
and seventh, respectively, and complete the 
list of industry groups in which as many as 
one-half of the wage-earners come under 
paid-vacation provisions.” 

Sketching the historical development of 
holidays with pay in the United States, the 
report gives the background in the following 
paragraphs. 

Paid vacations for wage-earners are a deve: 
lopment of the twentieth century. It is true 
that a few American companies were pioneers 
in this movement prior to that time, first 
giving vacations to their older employees 
and later extending the practice to all em. 
ployees. The Bureau’s survey disclosed 32 


plants of 24 companies which reported such 
early plans, the majority being in the food 
and chemical industries. An additional 44 
manufacturing plants, likewise concentrated 
in the chemical and food industries, reported 
plans begun in the first decade of the twentieth 
century. 

For the decade 1910-19, the Bureau sample 
shows 240 manufacturing plants which adopted 
this policy, as well as a few companies in 
the mining industries. Once more the chemical 
and food industries were in the foreground. 
Noticeable also was the gain in the machinery 
group, particularly in electrical machinery, 
and among the larger rubber companies. 
During this decade, vacations with pay were 
also adopted by 3 mining, 7 petroleum, and 
8 laundry companies. 

The impetus given by the World War to 
the interest in the subject of labor relations 
is reflected in the extension of wage-earner 
paid-vacation plans during’ 1920-29, when they 
appeared in practically all of the major in- 
dustrial groups. Almost twice as many plans 
were adopted in that decade as had existed 
previously. Large gains were again made in 
electrical machinery, food, and chemicals, and 
plans became fairly numerous in printing, 
rubber products, crude-petroleum producing, 
and laundries and dry-cleaning establishments. 
It was also during this decade that vacation 
provisions began to appear in union agree- 
ments, 

The movement toward paid vacations for 
wage-earners received a temporary setback 
by the prolonged depression of 1930-34. Some 
plans were suspended, but a significant number 
of plants (365 shown in this survey) adopted 
new plans during that period. Since 1934, 
however, the number of plants and wage- 
earners working under paid-vacation plans 
has tripled. The steel industry accelerated 
the movement when the major companies 
announced a general application of vacations 
with pay in the spring of 1936. During that 
and the following year, annual vacations 
with pay were extended to an estimated 2,- 
000,000 wage-earners in manufacturing and 
mining industries. Approximately 70 per cent 
of the plans which reported paid-vacatiom 
plans in the Bureau’s survey had inaugurated 
these plans during the 1930-37 period, and 
about 40 per cent gave vacations for the first 
time in 1937. 





According to an announcement made re- 
cently by Hon. Michael Dwyer, Nova Scotia 
Minister of Labour, Mr. F. L. Milner, KC., 
chairman of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board has resigned on completion of his 10- 
year term of office. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN CANADA, JULY, 1938 


HE following information as to the em- 
ployment situation in Canada is based 
upon reports from the following sources:— 

(1) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics re- 
ceives reports each month from most of the 
larger employers of labour throughout Canada 
in all industries except agriculture, fishing, 
hunting and highly specialized business, the 
returns being from firms employing fifteen 
workers or more. The number of firms so 
reporting on August 1 was 10,829, the em- 
ployees on their pay-rolls numbering 1,073,302 
persons. 

(2): The Department of Labour receives re- 
ports from local trade unions throughout 
Canada, showing the number of their members 
who were unemployed in the period under 
review. The number of unions reporting for 
July was 1,835, having an aggregate member- 
ship of 218,428 persons, 14:0 per cent of 


whom were without employment on August 
1, It should be understood that the report 
on the number of unemployed workers refers 
only to organized labour, definite figures not 
being available as to the number of un- 
organized workers who were without employ- 
ment during the period reviewed. 

(3) The Department of Labour receives 
reports from 70 centres in which the Employ- 
ment Service of Canada is situated, showing 
the number of applications for work, the 
existing vacancies and the number of work- 
people placed in positions. 

(4) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
receives each month detailed statistics from 
58 cities throughout Canada showing the value 
of permits granted during the period for 
various classes of building construction, these 
figures indicating the degree of activity pre- 
vailing in the building trades. 


(1) The Employment Situation at the Beginning of August, 1938, 
as Reported by Employers 


There was a decline in industrial employ- 
ment at the beginning of August, according 
to statements tabulated by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics from 10,829 firms, whose 
payrolls aggregated 1,073,302 persons, as com- 
pared with 1,088,266 at July 1. The experi- 
ence of the years, 1921-1937, shows that employ- 
ment has usually though not invariably gained 
at the beginning of August, there being, 
on the average, a fractional increase in the 
index. The falling-off at the latest date was 
therefore contra-seasonal; the crude index 
number, based on the 1926 average as 100, 
fell from 113-5 in the preceding month to 
112-1 at August 1, while the seasonally-ad- 
justed index declined from 111-3 at July 1 
to 109-1 at the date under review. 


Heightened activity was noted at the begin- 
ning of August in metallic ore mining, com- 
munications, steam railway transportation, 
shipping and stevedoring, building and high- 
way construction and wholesale trade. On 
the other hand, retail trade, railway con- 
struction and maintenance, local transporta- 
tion, coal-mining, logging and manufacturing 
were slacker. Within the last-named, the 
greatest losses were of a seasonal character 
in textiles and iron and steel, while improve- 
ment was indicated in the food, leather, 
lumber and some other groups. The curtail- 
ment in logging was on an exceptionally 
large scale, decreases resulting from the fire 
situation in British Columbia augmenting 
seasonal contractions in the more easterly 
provinces. 


As already stated, the unadjusted employ- 
ment index, calculated on the 1926 average 
as 100, stood at 112-1 at the beginning of 
August, 1938, compared with 113:5 at July 
1, while at August 1 in recent years, the 
crude index has been as follows: 1937, 120-0; 
1936, 105-6; 1985, 101-1; 1934, 99-9; 1938, 
Bf ed 2 &1932. 86-32; 193P-105-2+ 1980,-.118°8; 
1929, 127-8; 1928, 119-3 and 1927, 110-5. 


For August 1, 1937, 10,320 firms had re- 
ported an aggregate payroll of 1,143,109 per- 
sons, while in the preceding month they had 
had 1,134,466 employees. The gain then had 
occurred mainly in communications, construc- 
tion and maintenance and _ services, while 
manufacturing, steam railway operation, retail 
trade and coal-mining had reduced employ- 
ment. 


Employment by Economic Areas 


Activity increased in New Brunswick, 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta, while 
there were reductions in personnel in Prince 
Edward Island, Nova Scotia, Quebec, Ontario 
and British Columbia, those in Ontario being 
most pronounced. The situation generally 
was not so favourable as at the same date 
last summer; in the Maritime Provinces as 
a unit and British Columbia, the index 
numbers were also very slightly lower than 
at August 1, 1936, but elsewhere employment 
was rather more active, and was, in all five 
economic areas, at a higher level than at 
midsummer of earlier years since 1931. 
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Maritime Provinces.—Statements were tabu- 
lated from 786 firms in the Maritime Prov- 
inces employing 82,391 persons, 2,971 fewer 
than in the preceding month. Coal-mining, 


logging, highway work and manufacturing 
showed curtailment, while other industries 
reported little general change. Within the 


manufacturing group, the largest decline 
occurred in iron and steel; lumber mills 
also released some employees, and _ fish-can- 
neries were seasonally slacker, but improve- 
ment was noted in the pulp and paper group. 
The general index, at 112-6, was many points 
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establishments with 331,407 workers, as against 
337,223 at July 1. The level of employment 
was rather lower than at August 1, 1987, 
when improvement had been noted; the 
index then stood at 120-8, as compared with 
117-8 at the latest date. Logging, trans- 
portation, highway construction and mainte- 
nance, services and trade reported lowered 
employment at the beginning of August. 
On the other hand, manufacturing showed a 
moderate gain on the whole, due to greater 
activity in leather, food, pulp and paper and 
chemical plants, while textile, iron and steel 


EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 


Notr.—The curve is based on the number of employees at work on the first day of the month 
as indicated by the firms reporting, in comparison with the average number of employees 
they reported during the calendar year 1926 as 100. 
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lower than at the same date in 1937, when 
the trend had also been downward; as already 
mentioned, it was slightly lower than at 
August 1, 1936, but was higher than at the 
beginning of August in any other year. since 
1930. 

The 726 employers in the Maritime Prov- 
inces whose returns were included in the 
employment survey for August 1, 1937, had 
reported 97,043 workers, as compared with 
97,950 in the preceding month, 

Quebec——Further losses were reported in 
Quebec, according to returns from 2,672 


and some other divisions were slacker, the 
losses being partly seasonal in character. 

For August 1 of last year, 2,460 employers 
had reported 336,324 workers, as compared 
with 328,738 at July 1. 


Ontario —Industrial employment in this 
province showed a falling-off at August 1, 
when the 4,720 co-operating firms had 434,- 
305 employees, or 10,837 fewer than at July 
1. The average change at August 1 in the 
years since 1920 has been a slight decline, 
so that the reduction at the latest date is 
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seasonal, although it exceeds the average 
midsummer contraction. There were advances 
in construction and maintenance at the be- 
ginning of August, but the trend was down- 
ward in transportation, trade, logging and 
manufacturing. The largest losses in factory 
employment were in iron and steel, but 
textile and electrical apparatus works were 
also slacker; on the other hand, improve- 
ment was noted in lumber, pulp and paper, 
electric light and power and some other in- 
dustries. Employment at August 1, 1937, had 
shown no general change from the preceding 
month, and the index number then was 
eleven points higher, standing at 122-2, as 
compared with 111-2 at the latest date. 
Returns had been tabulated for the beginning 
of August of last year from 4,559 employers 
with 475,754 persons on their payrolls. 


Prairie Provinces—The situation in the 
Prairie Provinces as a whole continued to 
improve; the 1,523 establishments furnishing 
data had 133,557 workers, as compared with 


127,131 at the beginning of July. There 
were gains in trade, communications, trans- 
portation and building and highway con- 
struction, those on roadwork being most 
extensive. Employment in manufacturing 
showed little general change, losses in the 
iron and steel group being just about offset 
by improvement in the food, textile and 
some other divisions. Mining and railway 
construction also released workers. The 
index of employment was fractionally lower 
than at August 1 of last year, standing at 
104-9, compared with 105-6 at the same date 
in, 1937, when a total. of 1,476. firms had 
reported an aggregate staff of 134,646 persons, 
compared with 132,683 at July 1, 1937. 


British Columbia—The tendency in British 
Columbia at August 1 was unfavourable; 
manufacturing, transportation and highway 
construction showed heightened activity, but 
logging, building and railway construction 
and maintenance and services were not so 
busy. Within the manufacturing division, the 


Taste I—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY ECONOMIC AREAS 


(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 
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Relative Weight of Employment by Economic 
Areas as at Aug. 1, 1938 


Maritime : Prairie British 
Provinces Quebec Ontario Provinces | Columbia 
102-4 83-7 90-5 96-8 85-4 
105-5 86-1 96-7 100-8 88-6 
109-8 97-1 103-4 103-6 95-2 
101-2 94-1 96-2 95-7 95-0 
103-5 96-4 96-7 96-5 99-6 
106-1 108-2 103-0 105-8 107-2 
113-2 103-8 109-2 114-0 110-0 
117-0 114-1 118-9 132-5 116-4 
127-5 121-3 128-0 144-8 122-7 
140-9 114-7 115-7 126-2 115°8 
106-8 102-4 100-7 129-1 98-0 
90-1 84-4 86-9 90-1 81-4 
93-0 84°8 86-6 90-5 87:3 
101-3 94-9 106-0 3°0 97-6 
106-7 97-2 102-4 98-7 106-8 
113-9 101-3 107-1 103-9 107-9 
109-5 104-0 107-5 94-2 95-4 
107-5 106-7 108-4 91-4 91-3 
106-6 102-5 108-9 91-3 89-2 
105-4 102-2 108-8 89-4 97-5 
110-7 105-2 111-2 93 -2 103-4 
122-0 113-6 118-8 99-3 112-2 
135-8 118-0 122-2 104-0 117-1 
134-3 120-8 122-2 105-6 116-9 
135-4 124-5 125 0 109-4 121-2 
134-9 127-3 130-4 107°6 117-9 
127°3 130-5 130-4 106-2 111-5 
122-5 129-6 125-8 100-5 107-5 
115-8 119-7 117-5 96-2 97-8 
112-3 114-5 116-2 91-7 96-4 
108-3 110-1 113-7 92-2 96-2 
103 -6 107-4 109-6 89-4 100-2 
107-3 112-6 109-9 91-5 102-8 
110-9 120-4 112-5 97-0 105-1 
116-7 119-9 114-0 99-8 108-0 
112-6 117-8 111-2 104-9 107-1 
7-7 30-9 40-5 12-4 8:5 


100-0 


ey 


Pe TRE Wels APN A mm Vag RMR RRR RE 


Nors.—The ‘‘Relative Weight’’, as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated city, to the total 
number of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. 
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greatest gains occurred in fish and fruit and 
vegetable canneries, where they were of a 
seasonal nature. On the other hand, pulp 
and paper and lumber mills were slacker. 
Returns were compiled from 1,127 firms 
employing 91,642 persons, or 766 fewer than 
in the preceding month. A smaller decline 
had been indicated at the beginning of August 
of last year, and the index then stood at 
116-9, compared with 107-1 at the latest 
date. The 1,099 employers co-operating at 
August 1, 1937, had reported 99,342 on their 
payrolls. 

Index numbers by economic areas are given 
in Table 1. 


Employment by Cities 


Employment increased in Quebec, Ottawa 
and Vancouver; in Winnipeg there was no 
general change, while in Montreal, Toronto, 
Hamilton and Windsor curtailment was indi- 
cated. Except in Quebec City, the situation 


in each of these centres was not so favourable 
as at August 1, 1937, but, with the excep- 
tion of Windsor, activity continued at a higher 
level than at midsummer in other years since 
1931. 


Montreal—There was a decline in Montreal 
at the date under review, for which the 
1,545 co-operating firms reported a combined 
payroll of 159,629 men and women, or 2,727 
fewer than at July 1. Manufacturing, trans- 
portation, street construction and maintenance, 
services and trade showed contractions. Within 
the manufacturing group, textile and iron and 
steel plants were seasonally dull, while leather, 
musical instrument, chemical, non-metallic 
mineral and some other factories reported im- 
provement. The index of employment was 
fractionally lower than at August 1, 1937, 
when a much smaller decrease had been in- 
dicated by the 1,410 establishments furnish- 
ing data, whose staffs aggregated 158,002. 


Taste II.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PRINCIPAL CITIES 


(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 


— Montreal Quebec Toronto 
PAN Se Ly LO Doe orracee B08 ll sete ee 97-4 
AUG alse O2Swerre eke EES | Inert RAY At 98-4 
ATID Tal) 19247 cs cueeia's OG ed 4d] actenee eee 92-7 
Aus i 102h. eee 98-2 99-9 96-9 
Aue MAS 1026 tee ee 106-2 105-4 100-6 
AUP el e199 foticte state 106-2 116-7 107-8 
AUS SLA] OD Sorte sre 112-1 130-2 113-6 
AUS 1020 crete 122-4 135-8 122-9 
AMIE 2 Us LOSO roe nee 114-5 138-2 115-4 
Apes 108 Ie cre ee 102-5 122-0 106°3 
(AUS ets al OS Qe nye eae 85-5 101:0 92-3 
ANE Ly Logg ret es 82-4 99-5 86:9 
Aug. Ts 1 O34) eae 86-4 99-4 92-9 
Aug. od S193b; bee. 87-2 100-9 97-2 
Auerelee 103 Gece: 92-2 96:5 101-3 
Janet 193 pee. 90-4 92-0 103-4 
Heb sant taal ae erse 91-8 91-7 101-9 
Mars] Sab bi ghebes 92-6 92-7 103-2 
ADIL Lo area eres eee 96-8 93-3 105-8 
Mayet tcc cie Hen eenres 101-1 97-6 107-4 
Durie gl Sele eer gee 105-2 101-6 108-7 
July Selite-P cop eee 105-5 106-4 109-5 
Arg irl se: 8 a eeeeh 105-2 108-6 107-8 
Nope wipe ee ee 107°6 110-0 110-0 
NOG he Rides wean: 107-4 107-2 112-6 
INGN endo ec tee 106-4 103-8 112-7 
Weasley ack wane 104-3 99-3 111-9 
Janse 1938.5 oats 99-0 100-0 108-4 
Pebet ii. 4 ne wena: 97-5 97-9 106-1 
1 ae rege iar ap 98-5 99-7 105-6 
Arial ES irene a iarae ly 100-6 100-4 106-0 
I Ey iad nn Gee 104-5 103-8 106-3 
Jno sae cee sae c- 107-3 103-8 106-7 
JUlyael oy eo 106-4 109-1 107-4 
AUR elon erhclcts orien cis 104-7 109-6 105-6 
Relative Weight of 
Employment by 
Cities as at Aug. 1, 
TOSS eee eee eee 2 ed, 14-9 1-4 12-3 


Ottawa Hamilton | Windsor Winnipeg | Vancouver 

HPs rahe l aba Jeo oct fei al ent ie, yCate 98-8 85-1 
116-4 OSs 2 mal) An-ctinectenere 93-1 89-6 
108-2 Shab vo Wie eee re 87-5 88-6 
106-7 89-3 58-8 89-8 96°5 
105-8 104-0 107-3 101-0 107-2 
117-7 102-1 85-8 106-0 104-6 
126-1 111-8 165-0 111-2 111-7 
128-3 135-8 142-0 117-3 114-1 
131-8 112-6 120-8 110-3 111-7 
122-8 97-6 75-1 98-1 106-0 
97-6 80-6 80-0 86-0 87-9 
92-7 77-5 80-9 81-7 85-2 
103-4 87-8 100-7 84-0 91-5 
104-3 95-4 106-6 90:6 101-7 
107-4 99-8 115-1 93-8 109-2 
102-8 99-0 137-1 92-4 105-3 
98-8 101-7 145-2 89-4 104-7 
99-8 103-7 146-8 90-8 103-8 
101-9 108-2 151-4 91-6 104-4 
106-6 111-9 152-9 93-5 105-6 
111-8 114-2 153-1 96-5 110-8 
114-9 116-3 149-8 99-2 114-8 
112-7 117-7 135-0 97-6 117-3 
113-7 119-4 132-2 98-8 119-6 
114-4 117-3 146-2 97-6 117-9 
111-7 119-4 154-1 98-0 115-0 
105-2 116-2 153-1 95-4 109-5 
104-9 109-8 147-8 92-0 108-4 
101-4 107-9 154-3 89-3 105-3 
99-7 106-1 153-1 89-6 104-2 
101-7 106-4 148-9 89-6 104-6 
103 -0 107-2 148-9 91-6 105-9 
106-3 106-6 146-0 92-8 106-4 
106-8 109-9 128-8 95-2 111-0 
107-7 108-3 105-2 95-2 112-2 
1-3 3-2 1-3 3-8 3-4 





Nore.—The ‘Relative Weight”, as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated area, to the total 
number of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. 
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Quebec—A moderate gain was reported in 
Quebec City, mainly in trade, transportation 
and manufacturing. Statements were received 
from 185 concerns having 14,903 workers on 
their payrolls, compared with 14,830 in the 
preceding month. A greater gain had been 
made at August 1 of a year ago, according 
. to information which had been tabulated from 
179 employers of 14,503 workers; the index 
was then a point lower than at the latest 
date, 


Toronto—There was a falling-off in activity 
in Toronto, according to data from 1,612 
firms employing 132,292 persons, or 2,356 
fewer than at the beginning of July. The 
decline was largely seasonal, employment 
having been reduced at. August 1 in thirteen 
of the sixteen preceding years for which 
statistics for that city are available; the 
contraction this year was rather greater than 
at the same date in 1937, also exceeding the 
average loss at August 1 in the period, 1922- 
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1937. The index was two points lower than 
at the beginning of August, 1937, although 
it was higher than at midsummer in any 
other year since 1931. Manufacturing showed 
a decline as compared with July 1, 1938, 
there being reductions in leather, iron and 
steel, electrical apparatus and some other 
factories. Trade was affected by midsummer 
dullness, and the service and transportation 
divisions also released help, while building 
construction showed slight improvement. For 
August 1, 1937, 1,547 concerns had reported 
a combined working force of 134,113 men and 
women. 


Ottawa—Employment in Ottawa advanced, 
119 persons being added to the staffs of the 
201 co-operating employers, who had 14,200 
workers at August 1. There were moderate 
gains in manufacturing, notably in the lumber 
industry, and in construction. Employment 
at the beginning of August, 1937, had de- 
creased, but the index then was rather higher; 


Taste III.—_INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES 


(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 


All 
a Indus- Manf Log Min Comm Trans Constr Serv Trade 
tries 

FAUIe ee) LOD Ae reheat 90-0 88-0 58-3 95-2 92-0 94-8 88-7 89-9 90-7 
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Os oy, Fey Capetets Bootaaceas 104-1 105-3 244-4 147-6 79-8 80-7 57-2 119-1 128-4 
Vi oll Ie ao tetendtt o 5a daa 102-8 107-6 1933 145-8 80-8 79-6 52-8 118-9 126-i 
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ee 
Note.—The ‘Relative Weight’’, as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated industry, to the 
total number of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. 
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205 establishments had furnished information 
for August 1 of last year, and their payrolls 
had included 14,959 employees. 


Hamilton—Curtailment was indicated in 
Hamilton, where 298 firms reported 34,677 
men and women on their pay lists, as against 
35,195 in their last return. Manufacturing 
showed a decrease, mainly in electrical appa- 
ratus and iron and_ steel products, while 
other industries reported little general change. 
Employment was not so active as at the 
same date of last year, when an advance had 
been recorded by the 290 co-operating em- 
ployers, whose staffs had aggregated 37,959. 


Windsor—The trend of employment in 
Windsor was seasonally downward; statistics 
were received from 188 firms employing 14,- 
367 workers, or 3,226 fewer than at July 1. 
Automobile and other iron and steel works 
afforded reduced employment, partly as a 
result of holidays, while trade and construction 
showed rather greater activity. A large de- 
crease had also been indicated at August 1, 
1937, as compared with the preceding month, 


but the index then was many points higher 
than at the date under review. A combined 
payroll of 18,428 men and women was reported 
by the 179 employers furnishing information 
for August 1 of last year. 


Winnipeg—No general change was recorded 
in Winnipeg, according to 496 firms who had 
40,923 employees, as compared with 40,928 at 
the beginning of July. Curtailment was noted 
in manufacturing, mainly in the iron and 
steel division, and services and retail trade 
were also slacker, while improvement was 
shown in communications, transportation and 
road work, An unfavourable movement had 
been in evidence at the same date of last 
year, when 487 establishments had reported 
41,905 workers. However, employment was 
then at a slightly higher level than at the 
date under review. 


Vancouver—In Vancouver, manufacturing, 
local and steam railway transportation and 
construction afforded greater employment, 
partly offset by losses in shipping, services 
and trade. Returns were compiled from 469 


Taste IV.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES (Average 1926=100) 


Industries 1Relative| August 1| July1 | August 1] August 1} August 1] August 1] August 1 
Weight 1938 1938 1937 1936 1935 1934 1933 

Mantilactuning scans: sees. eeu eee 52-2 110-0 111-8 118-1 104-9 99-8 94-2 85-2 
Animal products—edible............ 2-6 142-1 139-0 144-7 142-5 142-3 132-6 129-6 
HPursand produets!\) 5.a.ees.. sh. eee 0-2 94-5 97-7 99-8 94-0 100-3 83-6 104-1 
Leather and products............... 2-1 109-3 103-4 116-7 108-2 107-4 99-3 98-9 
Boots and: shoes. 4. .4.ea26s sah ot 1-4 115-0 106-9 119-6 110-8 111-2 105-3 106-9 
Lumber and products............... 4-5 90-8 89-9 98-6 87-4 82-6 74-9 67-3 
Rough and dressed lumber........ 2-7 86-4 84-6 93-5 83°8 78-6 69-9 60-7 
PUITNICUres. sade aes Mace tows Bente s 0:7 81-3 81-6 90-9 83-1 76:6 70-1 67-2 
Other lumber products............ 1-1 112-9 113-6 120-7 102-2 99-7 94-5 88-2 
Musical instruments................- 0-1 58-4 52-8 57-8 49-6 41-1 41-9 24-5 
Plant products—edible.............. 3-6 128-7 120-9 127-3 120-3 114-3 115-6 104-4 
Pulp and paper products............ 6-1 107-3 106-7 113-8 104-3 $8-3 95-8 88-4 
Bulp'and paper nse: pee once hek 2-8 99-1 97-5 111-7 98-3 90-3 89-1 77°3 
Paper products: hs... so. ucbikomate Pie e: 0-9 130-7 130-9 133-5 121-4 110-4 104-6 100-1 
Printing and publishing........... 2-4 110-1 110-4 109-9 106-4 104-8 101-5 99-2 
Rubber prodicts:. 4 ieiear.-cb ok 1-1 97-2 97-8 109-1 98-7 88-2 94-1 81-0 
Rextile products... 25. 5d scone Bale 9-2 113-7 116-0 123-6 113-7 109-9 106-0 97-7 
Thread, yarn and cloth........... 3-4 122-3 124-1 139-9 129-1 128-0 123-3 109-9 
Cotton yarn and cloth............ 1-7 93-0 95-4 104-6 91-1 90-6 90-8 79-9 
Woollen yarn and cloth........... 0-7 121-6 125-9 141-9 140-5 131-1 120-8 119-0 
Artificial silk and silk goods...... 0-8 439-7 425-5 530-6 496-8 506-1 478-3 384-4 
Hosiery and knit goods........... 1-7 115-2 118-9 126-6 120-2 117-1 114-8 109-9 
Garments and personal furnishings. 3-1 108-5 112-3 113-6 101-6 94-3 90-8 85-6 
Other textile products............. 1-0 100-9 98-6 98-9 94-2 92-7 86-8 78-1 
Eobaceo:).: #.. as.. o le. cakie ces ea 0-8 99-7 97-4 102-1 100-9 103-3 101-2 105-1 
Beverages: 4.209.) 20a. Beka Os nae 0:8 172-8 174-7 155-7 143-8 135-4 124-3 115-9 
Chemicals and allied products...... 1-6 157-2 155-6 151-9 138-3 128-7 117-6 111-6 
Clay, glass and stone products...... 1-0 93-8 94-9 102-1 88-4 83-6 76-6 63-8 
Electric light and power............ 1:6 134-7 134-2 129-2 122-3 115-4 113-9 111-7 
Electrical apparatus................. 1-7 132-2 138-0 151-8 120-8 118-6 103-7 87-4 
Iron and steel products.............. 11-1 91-1 100-0 105-7 85-5 81-0 73-7 63-0 
Crude, rolled and forged products. 1-3 112-2 124-8 144-9 107°3 100-6 88:3 66-9 
Machinery (other than vehicles). . 1-2 120-0 122-1 134-3 106-9 92-6 81-0 65-4 
Agricultural implements.......... 0-4 58-8 67:4 73-9 61-6 59-1 89-4 35-2 
hand velicles! Pig. sccsiaen ok 4-4 77:7 92-3 91-8 78-8 77-6 74:0 66-4 
Automobiles and parts............ 1-2 86-4 132-7 125-1 99-5 109-2 99-2 73°3 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing..... 0:3 85:8 84-4 75:8 67-4 62-5 47-5 43-2 
Heating appliances........:......s- 0-4 132-2 131-2 128-2 112-8 99-6 89-2 71-0 
Tron and steel fabrication (n.e.s.).. 0-7 121-8 123-6 134-1 90-1 76-3 65-5 49-3 
Foundry and machine shop products 0:5 94-3 100-4 116-2 93-2 87-2 80:1 62°3 
Other iron and steel products....... 1-9 99-7 99-6 111-5 89-8 80-9 76-8 67:8 
Non-ferrous metal products......... 2-3 156-4 156-2 160-6 137-3 122-3 110-2 89-5 
Non-metallic mineral products...... 1-3 162-0 160-0 157-3 143-6 140-3 137-6 125-7 
Miscellsneousins uate aeties tela een 0-5 145-4 147-0 143-3 133-1 119-3 114-8 96-3 





1 For explanation of term ‘‘Relative Weight’’, see footnote to Table III. 
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employers with 36,544 persons on their staffs, Leather and Products—Marked improve- 


as compared with 36,146 in the preceding 
month. A larger gain had been indicated 
at August 1, 1937, by the 450 co-operating 
firms, whose payrolls aggregated 37,868; the 
index number then, at 117-3, was several 
points above that of 112-2 at the latest date. 

Index numbers of employment by cities 
are given in Table 2. 


Employment by Industries 


Manufacturing —There was a further de- 
cline in employment in manufacturing estab- 
lishments, 6,194 of which reported 560,564 
operatives on their payrolls, as compared with 
569,630 at July 1. This was due to a consider- 
able extent to shutdowns for vacations, the 
loss occurring largely in Ontario where ad- 
vantage was taken of the Civic Holiday week- 
end for that purpose. The crude index of 
employment stood at 110-0 at August 1, 
compared with 111-8 in the preceding month, 
and with 118-1 at August 1, 1937. 

On the average, employment in manufac- 
turing at August 1 in the last seventeen years 
has shown a small fractional advance. After 
correction for seasonal movement, the index 
therefore declined from 109°5 at July 1, 1938, 
to 107:6 at the beginning of August. 

The following shows the unadjusted index 
numbers at August 1 in recent years:— 


1938, 110-0; 1937, 118-1: 1986, 104-9; 1935, 
99-8: 1934, 94-2; 1933, 85-2; 1932, 82-6; 
1931, 94-7; 1930, 110-2: 1929, 121-6: 1928, 


115-2, and 1927, 107-0. 

Increased activity was indicated at the 
date under review in the leather, lumber, 
animal and vegetable food, pulp and paper, 
tobacco, chemical and mineral product in- 
dustries. The seasonal gains in fruit and 
vegetable canning were most extensive. On 
the other hand, particularly large contractions 
took place in iron and steel plants; these 
were seasonal in character, but exceeded the 
average losses recorded at August 1 in the 
years since 1920. Textiles also reported 
pronounced seasonal declines and employment 
in electrical apparatus works was slacker, 

For August 1, 1937, returns had been com- 
piled from 5,998 manufacturers with 599,986 
employees; in the preceding month, they had 
reported 605,027 persons on their payrolls. 


Animal Products——Fish canneries registered 
gains, which were rather larger than those 
recorded at August 1, 1937; however, the 
index then was slightly higher than at the 
latest date, when it stood at 142-1. Statistics 
were received from 323 firms employing 27,- 
461 workers at August 1, 1938, as compared 
with 26,860 in the preceding month. The 
trend at August 1 in other years for which 
data are available has frequently been down- 
ward. 


ment was shown in employment in the leather 
group, 1,210 persons being added to the 
staffs of the 308 co-operating manufacturers, 
who employed 22,368 at August 1. Much of 
the betterment occurred in shoe factories in 
Quebec. A smaller gain had been reported 
by the firms making returns for the same 
date a year ago, but the index of employ- 
ment was then several points higher. 


Lumber and Products—Rough and dressed 
lumber mills were busier, and there were 
moderate increases in wooden vehicle factories, 
while the container, furniture and some other 
divisions reported contractions. The lumber 
manufacturing industry as a whole registered 
its fourth consecutive advance since April; 
the payrolls of the 904 firms furnishing data 
aggregated 48,277 operatives, as against 47,- 
793 in their last report: There were increases 
in Ontario and the Prairie Provinces, but the 
tendency in New Brunswick and British Co- 
lumbia was downward. Activity in the group 
as a whole was less than at August 1, 1937, 
although a loss had then been recorded, 


Musical Instruments—Employment in mu- 
sical instrument factories was brisker than 
at July 1, while the index was fractionally 
higher than in the corresponding month of 
last year. Statements were received from 35 
manufacturers who had enlarged their per- 
sonnel by 158 persons, to 1,667 at August 1, 
1938. 


Plant Products, Edible—Important addi- 
tions to staffs were registered in fruit and 
vegetable canneries, but the bread and bakery 
division was quieter; 523 vegetable food manu- 
facturers reported 39,072 workers, or 2,394 
more than at the beginning of July. The 
increase took place mainly in Quebec, Alberta 
and British Columbia. Employment was 
slightly more active than at August 1, 1937, 
when a similar advance had been indicated. 


Pulp and Paper Products—Pulp and paper 
mills reported considerably heightened activ- 
ity, while little general change occurred in 
paper products and in printing and publish- 
ing. Statistics were received from 620 manu- 
facturers whose payrolls were increased by 
390 employees to 65,414 at August 1. There 
were advances in the Maritime Provinces, 
Quebec, Ontario and Manitoba, but a down- 
ward tendency was in evidence in British 
Columbia. A smaller gain, on the whole, 
had been noted in the corresponding month 
last summer; the index then, however, was 
higher, standing at 113-8, as compared with 
107-°3 at August 1, 1938. 

Rubber Products—Little general change 
took place in rubber works, 53 of which had 
12,144 persons on their payrolls, compared 
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with 12,218 at July 1. Improvement in Quebec 
was more than offset by curtailment in 
Ontario. A slight decrease had also been 
noted at the beginning of August of a year 
ago, when the level of employment was 
decidedly higher. 


Textile Products—Most divisions of the 
textile group showed seasonal contractions, 
those in garment and personal furnishings 
plants being most pronounced; however, there 
were also losses on a smaller scale in cotton, 
woollen, hosiery and knitting factories. The 
1,189 co-operating manufacturers employed 
98,434 workers, as compared with 100,502 at 
July 1. Most of the reduction was in Quebec 
and Ontario. Rather larger decreases had 
been noted at the beginning of August, 1937, 
but the index then stood at 123-6, compared 
with 113-7 at the date under review; the 
latter figure was the same as at August 1, 
1936. 

Tobacco.—Data were received from 46 estab- 
lishments in this industry, whose payrolls, 
aggregating 8,222 at August 1, showed an 
increase of 189 over July 1. Employment at 
the same date last year was in slightly greater 
volume than at the date under review, al- 
though the improvement at August 1, 1938, 
was rather more marked. 


Beverages—The tendency was unfavourable 
in the beverage industries at the beginning 
of August, according to data from 141 manu- 
facturers employing 9,157 men and women, 
compared with 9,253 in the month before. 
The index was higher than at midsummer 
of 1937. 


Chemicals and Allied Products—Improve- 
ment was reported is chemical plants at the 
beginning of August, 191 persons having been 
added to the staffs of the co-operating plants 
since July 1; they reported 17,781 employees. 
The index was higher by over five points 
than at August 1, 1987, when a reduction 
had been indicated. 


Clay, Glass and Stone Products—A small 
decline occurred in the building material in- 
dustries, according to 215 employers with 10,- 
431 workers, or 124 fewer than in their last 
report. Employment was in less volume than 
at the same date last summer, a moderate 
gain having then been recorded. 


Electric Inght and Power—Slight improve- 
ment was noted in electric current works, 99 
of which reported 17,054 employees, compared 
with 16,994 at July 1. The index number at 
the date under review was several points 
higher than at August 1, 1937, when a larger 
increase had been indicated. 


Electrical Apparatus. — Employment in 
electrical apparatus plants declined; at the 
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beginning of August, 127 of these employed 
17,898 operatives, or 794 fewer than in the 
preceding month. The situation was not so 
favourable as at August 1 of last year, the 
trend having then been upward. 


Iron and Steel Prodwcts—Crude, rolled 
and forged, machinery, vehicle, agricultural 
implement and foundry and machine shops 
showed reductions, those in automobile fac- 
tories being most pronounced. A combined 
labour force of 119,188 persons was indicated 
by the 913 co-operating manufacturers, who 
had 180,854 at July 1. Firms in Ontario 
recorded the largest losses, but the movement 
was also downward in Nova Scotia, Quebec, 
Manitoba and Saskatchewan. A smaller loss 
had been noted at the beginning of August 
in 1937, and the index then was from fourteen 
to fifteen points higher than at the date 
under review. 


Non-ferrous Metal Products—There was a 
slight advance in this group, according to 
the 181 firms furnishing data, who employed 
24,622 workers at August 1, compared with 
24,584 in the preceding month. Most of the 
gain occurred in the base metal divisions. 
Employment was not so active as at August 
1 of a year ago, although a falling-off had 
then been indicated as compared with the 
preceding month. 


Mineral Products —Statistics tabulated from 
103 manufacturers of mineral products showed 
that they employed 13,545 men and women, 
or 173 more than in their last report. The 
index was rather higher than at the same 
date in 1937, when there had also been an 
increase. 


Logging 


Seasonal dullness affected the logging in- 
dustry in most provinces, while the continued, 
serious fire situation in British Columbia also 
resulted in lowered employment. Statements 
were tabulated from 328 firms throughout 
the Dominion employing 17,203 persons, or 
7,632 fewer than in the preceding month. 
Only slight losses had been reported at 
August 1, 1937, and the index then stood at 
124-7, as compared with 59:6 at the date 
under review. 


Mining 


Coal—There was a decrease of 328 in the 


staffs of the 104 operators furnishing returns, 


bringing them to 22,897 at August 1, 1938. 
Curtailment was indicated in the Maritime 
and Prairie coal fields, while a small gain 
was reported in British Columbia. A con- 
traction had also been registered at the same 
date of last year, when the index was slightly 
lower. 
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Metallic Ores—A further advance was re- 
corded in metallic ore mines, whose employ- 
ment was rather brisker than at the beginning 
of August of last year. Returns were re- 
ceived from 224 firms with 39,152 workers, 
as compared with 39,046 in their last report. 
An upward trend was indicated in Quebec 
- and Manitoba, but elsewhere the situation 
showed little general change. 


Non-Metallic Minerals (Other than Coal). 
—For the first time since February a falling- 
off was noted in this division, in which 105 
employers reported 9,032. persons on their 
payrolls at the beginning of August. Employ- 
ment was at a lower level than in the same 
month last summer, but was better than 
in August of any other year since 1930. 


Communications 


There was an increase in the personnel 
of telephone and telegraph companies at 
August 1; the communication firms co-oper- 
ating with the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics had 23,555 employees, as against 23,284 
in the preceding month. The number en- 
gaged in this group was smaller than at 
August 1 of a year ago, when a larger gain 
had been noted. 


Transportation 


Street Railway and Cartage—A contraction 
was registered in this division, according to 
data received from 253 employers with 26,- 
971 workers, as against 27,471 at July 1. 
Little general change had been recorded at 
August 1, 1937, when the index was slightly 
above its level at the time of writing. 


Steam Railway Operation—The trend of 
employment in steam railway operation was 
favourable in the Western provinces, while 
elsewhere the changes were small; the 99 
companies and divisional superintendents fur- 
nishing data throughout the Dominion report- 
ed 59,011 employees, compared with 58,406 
in their last report. A decline had occurred 
at the same date in 1937, but the index then, 
at 77-7, was a few points higher than that 
of 74:2 at the latest date. 


Shipping and Stevedoring —Statements were 
tabulated from 122 companies in this group, 
employing 18,735 workers, or 692 more than 
at July 1, 1988. There were gains in Quebec 
and Ontario, with only small changes in the 
remaining provinces. A slight decline on the 
whole had. been noted at the beginning of 
August a year ago, when employment in 
shipping was not quite so active. 


Construction and Maintenance 


Building —Considerable increases were again 
reported in building construction, 816 con- 


tractors adding 1,529 persons to their staffs, 
bringing them to 26,772 at the beginning of 
August. The largest advances were in Quebec 
and Ontario. Employment was quieter than 
in the same month of 1937, when the im- 
provement indicated was on a much larger 
scale. 


Highway—The number engaged on highway 
construction and maintenance increased in 
New Brunswick, Ontario and the Western 
Provinces, the gains in Saskatchewan and 
Alberta being most pronounced; on the other 
hand, there were losses in this industry in 
Nova Scotia and Quebec. Data were received 
from 420 employers with 99,428 workers on 
their payrolls, as compared with 95,338 at 
the beginning of July. A decidedly greater 
advance had been noted at August 1, 1937, 
and employment on road work was then in 
rather larger volume. 


Railway—Curtailment was recorded in this 
group at August 1, 1938, when 36 companies 
and divisional superintendents reported that 
they had 26,699 men on their staffs, compared 
with 28643 in the preceding month. The 
most marked decreases were in the Western 
Provinces. The index number was many 
points lower than at the beginning of August 
of a year ago, although a larger contraction 
had then been noted. 


Services 


The trend of employment in the service 
group was downward, hotels and restaurants 
and laundries and dry-cleaning establishments 
sharing in the reduction; 513 firms employed 
30,365 persons, compared with 30,909 at the 
beginning of July. Improvement had been 
recorded at August 1, 1937, but the level of 
employment was then rather lower. 


Trade 


Retail stores showed a seasonal falling-off 
in employment, while wholesale houses were 
more active, according to 1,530 trading estab- 
lishments which employed 112,918 workers, 
as compared with 113,977 at July 1. Quebec 
and Ontario reported most of the decline in 
the trade group as a whole. Similar seasonal 
losses had occurred at the beginning of 
August last year, when the index was prac- 
tically the same as at the date under review. 


Tables 


Index numbers of employment by economic 
areas, leading cities and industries are given 
in the accompanying tables, in which the 
columns headed “Relative Weight” show the 
proportion that the number of employees 
reported in the indicated area or industry 
is of the total number of employees reported 
in Canada by the firms making returns at 
the date under review. 
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(2) Unemployment in Trade Unions at the Close of July, 19338 


Unemployment as used in the following 
article has reference to involuntary idleness 
due to economic causes. Persons who are 
occupied at work outside their own trades 
or who are idle owing to illness are not 
considered as unemployed. Unions involved 
in industrial disputes are excluded from these 
tabulations, As the number of unions making 
returns varies from month to month, with 
consequent variation in the membership upon 
which the percentage of unemployment is 
based, it should be understood that such 
figures have reference only to the organ- 
izations reporting. 


afforded, however, was reported from Quebec, 
largely the result of dullness in garment 
establishments, while in New Brunswick and 
Ontario the tendency was adverse though the 
variations noted were but fractional. Con- 
trasted with the returns for July a year 
ago activity was substantially reduced among 
New Brunswick members during the month 
reviewed and marked increases in unemploy- 
ment were apparent in Quebec and Ontario. 
The manufacturing industries in these three 
provinces were a large factor in the less 
favourable employment movement indicated, 
the iron and steel trades showing important 


PERCENTAGE OF UNEMPLOYMENT AS REPORTED BY TRADES UNIONS 
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Retarded activity on a small scale was 
reflected by local trade union members during 
July from the previous month, as manifest 
by the returns compiled from a total of 
1,835 labour organizations including a member- 
ship of 218,428 persons. Of these, 30,651, or 
a percentage of 14.0, were idle, in comparison 
with an unemployment percentage of 13.5 
in June. Conditions, however, were consider- 
ably quieter than in July last year, when 
unemployment stood at 8.9 per cent. The 
changes in the various provinces from June 
were not particularly marked, Manitoba unions 
showing a gain in employment of nearly 3 
per cent and Saskatchewan, Alberta, British 
Columbia and Nova Scotia improvement of 
lesser degree. Moderate curtailment in work 
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losses, though in Quebec and Ontario the 
garment trades accounted in considerable 
measure for the change. Curtailment in steam 
railway operation was also evident, to quite 
an extent, in Ontario. In British Columbia 
the recessions apparent were noteworthy, while 
Manitoba and Saskatchewan showed but minor 
contractions in work available. Some slight 
employment advancement, however, was in- 
dicated by Alberta and Nova Scotia organi- 
zations, 

The records of unemployment .among local 
trade union members in the largest city in 
each province, with the exception of Prince 
Edward Island, are compiled separately each 
month. Of these, Edmonton and Saint John 
members showed notable gains in activity 
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during July from the preceding month and 
the situation improved slightly for Winnipeg, 
Vancouver, Toronto, Halifax and Regina 
members. Montreal unions alone, registered 
a rather noteworthy drop in work accorded, 
slackness in the garment trades being a large- 
ly contributing factor in this less favourable 
trend. When contrasted with the returns for 
July, 1937, considerably slacker conditions 
prevailed for Montreal and Toronto members 
during the month surveyed, and in Vancouver 
the recessions noted were pronounced, In 
Saint John declines in employment of some- 
what lesser magnitude occurred, while Winni- 
peg and Halifax members showed retarded 
activity on a small scale. Edmonton unions 
however, reflected some betterment in the sit- 
uation. Activity in Regina was maintained 
at exactly the same level as in July last year. 


From the chart which appears with this 
article and shows the trend of unemployment 
by months from January, 1932, to date, it 
will be seen that the-curve in July tended 
upward from that of June, though the pro- 
jection was very slight, indicative of a small 
rise in unemployment. The level of the 
curve during July remained considerably above 
that of the corresponding month of last year, 
a manifestation of less active conditions during 
the month under survey. 


The 530 unions in the manufacturing in- 
dustries from which reports were tabulated 
during July, comprising a membership of 
81,944 persons, showed that 16,038, or a per- 
centage of 19.6, were without employment 
on the last day of the month, contrasted with 
percentages of 16-7 in June and 8:6 in July last 
year. Glass workers, who comprised but a 
small proportion of the entire membership 
reported in the manufacturing industries, 
showed a decidedly better situation during 
July than in June, and among general labour- 
ers and wood workers noteworthy gains were 
reported. Improvement, on a smaller scale, 
was evident among leather and jewellery 
workers, paper makers and bakers and con- 
fectioners. Of the recessions which were of 
a more than offsetting nature the most im- 
portant were registered among garment, and 
textile and carpet workers, and metal polish- 
ers. Activity in the iron and steel trades and 
among hat, cap and glove workers, and meat 
cutters and butchers declined moderately 
and lesser contractions occurred among cigar 
and tobacco, and brewery workers and print- 
ing tradesmen. The percentage of idleness 
for fur workers remained identical with that 
for June. In comparison with the returns 
for July, 1937, activity was much more 
restricted in the garment establishments during 
the period surveyed and distinctly unfavour- 
able conditions prevailed for iron and steel, 
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wood and leather workers and metal polishers. 
Employment curtailment, on a small scale, 
was evident also among jewellery, textile and 
carpet, brewery and cigar and tobacco workers, 
bakers and confectioners and printing trades- 
men. On the contrary, glass workers showed 
pronounced employment recovery during July 
from the corresponding month last year and 
the situation for meat cutters and butchers, 
and hat, cap and glove workers, and general 


TABLE I.—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
IN TRADE UNIONS BY PROVINCES 
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TABLE II.—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES 
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labourers was considerably better. Among 
paper makers the tendency was toward 
heightened activity, though the change from 
July a year ago was quite slight. 


Little variation in the percentage of un- 
employment for coal miners was indicated 
during July from June, though the tendency 
was favourable, the 51 unions making teturns, 
with a total of 20,637 members, showing that 
2,271, or a percentage of 11.0, were out of 
work, as compared with 11.8 per cent in 
June. Improvement in somewhat greater 
measure was recorded from July last year 
when 15.0 per cent of the members reported 
were idle. In Alberta and British Columbia 
mining districts very slight gains in employ- 
ment were apparent from June, while Nova 
Scotia unions showed approximately the same 
level of activity in the two months compared. 
Nova Scotia, Alberta and British Columbia 
unions all participated in the better movement 
noted in coal mining as a whole from July, 
1937, the increase in employment of 4 per 
cent reported from Alberta being the most 
pronounced, 


The building and construction trades afford- 
ed a slight increase in employment during 
July from the preceding month, according to 
the reports tabulated from 200 organizations 
with a membership aggregate of 22,137 persons. 
Of these, 6,463 were unemployed on the last 
day of the month, a percentage of 29.2, in 
contrast with 31.2 per cent in June. Brick- 
layers, masons and plasterers, granite and 
stonecutters, and hod carriers and building 
labourers showed improvement in substantial 
measure during July from June and note- 
worthy gains were indicated by bridge and 
structural iron workers. Among carpenters 
and joiners, and painters, decorators and 
paperhangers there was but a slight rise in 
work available. On the other hand, the 
tendency for plumbers and steamfitters, tile 
layers, lathers and roofers, and electrical work- 
ers was less favourable, though the changes 
were quite small. Steam shovelmen reported 
the same percentage of idleness as in June. 
In contrasting with the returns in building 
and construction, as a whole, from July, 1987, 
when 22.4 per cent of unemployment was 
recorded, bricklayers, masons and _ plasterers, 
carpenters and joiners, painters, decorators 
and paperhangers, and tile layers, lathers and 
roofers were much quieter during the month 
under review and activity was somewhat 
restricted among electrical workers, bridge and 
structural iron workers, and plumbers and 
steamfitters. Extensive employment advance- 
ment, however, was manifest by steam shovel- 
men, granite and stonecutters and hod 
carriers and building labourers. 

63957—44 


There was a fractional increase only in 
the volume of work afforded in the transpor- 
tation industries during July from the preced- 
ing month, the 805 unions from which reports 
were compiled, with 63,685 members, showing 
that 4,496, or a percentage of 7.1, were idle, 
as compared with 7.7 per cent of inactivity 
in June. In the steam railway division, which 
involved over 78 per cent of the entire group 
membership reported, and among street and 
electric railway employees, and teamsters and 
chauffeurs there was a nominal upward trend, 
navigation workers reflecting improvement on 
a somewhat larger scale. The situation in 
the transportation industries, as a whole, was 
less favourable during July than in the corres- 
ponding month of last year, when 4.6 per 
cent of inactivity was recorded. All divisions 
of the transportation industries participated 
in this downward movement, steam railway 
employees, with a drop of over 3 per cent, 
showing the greatest variation. In navigation 
the decline was slight, while among street 
and electric railway employees, and teamsters 
and chauffeurs the recessions indicated were 
quite small. 

Retail shop clerks, with 4 unions reporting 
at the close of July a membership of 1,632 
persons, indicated that all were busy, as in 
the previous month and July last year. 

Civic employees were quite actively engaged 
in the three months used for comparative 
purposes. This was evident from the reports 
compiled for July from a total of 79 associa- 
tions embracing 10,087 members, only 40 or 
a percentage of 0.4 of whom were out of 
work on the last day of the month, in con- 
trast with 0.5 per cent in both June this 
year and July, 1937. 


From unions in the miscellaneous group of 
trades 183 reports were forwarded to the 
Department during July, involving an aggre- 
gate of 9,972 members, 793 or 8.0 per cent 
of whom were unemployed on the last day 
of the month, in comparison with a percent- 
age of 9.3 in June. Employment was slightly 
curtailed from July last year when 6.9 per 
cent of the members reported were idle. 
Moderate gains in activity were noted by 
stationary engineers and firemen during July 
from the previous month and the situation for 
theatre and stage employees showed some im- 
provement, Barbers, hotel and restaurant 
employees and unclassified workers, however, 
indicated some lowering in the volume of 
work afforded. Compared with the returns 
for July last year hotel and restaurant em- 
ployees showed a rather noteworthy drop 
in activity and conditions for barbers and 
‘unclassified workers were somewhat less 
favourable. Among theatre and stage em- 
ployees, and stationary engineers and firemen 
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however, the level of activity was slightly 
above that of July, 1937. 

Fishermen were busily engaged during July, 
as in the previous month, only 0:3 per cent 
of unemployment being recorded, as compared 
with a percentage of 0.6 in June. The July 
percentage was based on the reports received 
from 3 unions with a total of 709 members. 
Decided gains in employment, however, were 
recorded from July last year, when unemploy-. 
ment stood at 16.1 per cent. 

Of the 592 lumber workers and _ loggers 
reported at the close of July 48 or 8.1 per 


(3) Employment Office 


The volume of business transacted by 
the offices of the Employment Service of 
Canada during the month of July, 1938, as 
indicated by the average daily placements 
affected, showed only a fractional gain over 
that of the previous period, but a decline 
of 12 per cent from that of the corresponding 
month last year. All industrial divisions 
except farming showed declines from June, 
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cent were idle, as compared with percentages 
of 6.2 in June and 1.7 in July last year. 

Table I shows by provinces the percentage 
of members who were on an average unem- 
ployed each year from 1919 to 1937, inclusive, 
and also the percentages of unemployment. by 
provinces for July of each year from 1919 
to 1935, inclusive, and for each month from 
July, 1936 to date. Table II summarises the 
returns in the various groups of industries 
for the same months as in Table I, 


Reports for July, 1938 


in farming, trade and transportation. Of 
these changes recorded, the highest gain was 
in farming and the greatest losses in construc- 
tion and maintenance where considerably less 
work was reported under highway construction 
and in logging, where only moderate activity 
was noted, 

The accompanying chart shows the trend 
of employment since January, 1936, as re- 


POSITIONS OFFERED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED FOR EACH ONE HUNDRED 
APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
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1938, the largest being in services, transport- 
ation, logging and manufacturing, but the 
very substantial gain in the agricultural section 
more than offset the losses recorded in all 
other groups. In comparison with July, 
1937, fewer placements were made in construc- 
tion and maintenance, logging, services, man- 
ufacturing and mining, but more were effected 
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presented by the ratio of vacancies notified 
and of placements effected for each 100 
applications for work registered at the offices 
of the Service throughout Canada, compila- 
tions being made semi-monthly. In viewing 
the trend of the curves of vacancies and 
placements in relation to applications a sharp 
decline was recorded during the first half of 
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the month followed by a corresponding re- 
covery during the latter half, with the result 
that each curve at the close of the period 
had reached a level slightly above that attain- 
ed at the end of June, 1938, but was still 
several points below that recorded on the 
31st of July a year ago. The ratio of vacancies 
to each 100 applications was 52.5 during 
the first half and 58.3 during the second 
half of July, 1938, in contrast with ratios 
of 65.3 and 62.6 during the corresponding 
periods of 1937. The ratios of placements 
to each 100 applications during the periods 
under review were 50.0 and 56.2, as compared 
with 62.0 and 59.8, respectively, during the 
corresponding month of last year. 


The average number of vacancies reported 
daily by employers to the offices of the 
Service throughout Canada during July, 1938, 
was 1,330, as compared with a daily average 
of 1,521 during the corresponding month a 
year ago and with 1,340 recorded daily in 
June, 1988. 


The average number of applications for. 
employment received daily by the offices of 
the Service during the month under review 
was 2,400, in comparison with 2,384 in July, 
1937. Applications for work during the 
preceding month of 1938 averaged 2,359 daily. 


The average number of placements made 
daily by the offices of the Service during 
July, 1938, was 1,275, of which 820 were in 
regular employment and 455 in work of one 
week’s duration or less, as compared with a 
total daily average of 1,274 during the 
preceding month. Placements in July a year 
ago average’ 1,450 daily, consisting of 1,080 
in regular and 370 in casual employment. 

During the month of July, 1938, the offices 
of the Service referred 32,878 persons to 
vacancies and effected a total of 31,867 place- 
ments. Of these, the placements in regular 
employment were 20,485, of which 15,848 
were of men and 4,637 of women, while place- 
ments in casual work totalled 11,382. The 
number of vacancies reported by employers 
was 23,939 for men and 9,307 for women, a 
total of 33,246, with applications for work 
numbering 59,987, of which 45,423 were from 
men and 14,564 from women. Reports for 
June, 1938, showed 33,485 positions available, 
58,975 applications made and 31,828 place- 
ments effected, while in July, 1937, there 
were recorded 39,532 vacancies, 61,963 appli- 
cations for work and 37,675 placements in 
regular and casual employment. 


The following table gives the placements 
effected by the offices of the Employment 
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Service of Canada, each year, from January, 
1928, to date:— 


Placements 
Year 
Regular Casual Totals 
1928 Ais Benn ced 334, 604 135,724 470,328 
VOQO Nee eet eee cs 260,747 137,620 398,367 
LOSOR IS: . Ec eee 187,872 180, 807 368, 679 
108 Vee foots fede tacays 2 175,632 295, 876 471,508 
1 ATE Pies lead Me Wer at ae al 153,771 198,443 352,214 
TOBS Rate; feeine ees: 170,576 181,521 352,097 
1034 eR he te oie bis, a 223 , 564 182,527 406,091 
1085 VE oe seat oe 226,345 127, 457 353, 802 
LOSCE MT re a ee eek 217,931 113,519 331,450 
BUTE (Ok ae Me cid eae kia! 275,300 114, 236 389,536 
1938 (7 months)....... 122, 805 64,031 186, 836 


Nova Scoria 


During June, orders received at employ- 
ment offices in Nova Scotia called for over 
23 per cent more workers than in the preced- 
ing month, but nearly 16 per cent less than 
during the corresponding month of last year. 
There was an increase yn placements of over 
26 per cent in comparison with June, but a 
decrease of over 15 per cent when compared 
with July, 1937. The reduction in placements 
under construction and maintenance was main- 
ly responsible for the decline from July of 
last year, although there were fewer place- 
ments also in manufacturing, mining and 
farming. These decreases were partly offset 
by a gaim in services. Placements by indus- 
trial divisions included logging 54; farming 
55; construction and maintenance 697 and 
services 466, of which 333 were of household 
workers. During the month 367 men and 
136 women were placed in regular employ- 
ment, 

New Brunswick 


Orders received at employment offices in 
New Brunswick during June called for nearly 
20 per cent fewer workers than in the 
preceding month and over 33 per cent less 
than during the corresponding month of last 
year, There was a decrease also in placements 
of 21 per cent when compared with June 
and of nearly 34 per cent in comparison 
with July, 1937. All industrial divisions 
participated in the decline in placements from 
July of last year, the largest losses being 
in logging and services. Placements under 
construction and maintenance numbered 149 
and in services 522. Of the latter, 390 were 
of household workers. Placements in regular 
employment numbered 44 of men and 75 of 
women. 

QUEBEC 

The demand for workers, as indicated by 

orders received at employment offices in the 
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Province of Quebec during June, was over 
16 per cent less than in the preceding month, 
but nearly 1 per cent above the corresponding 
month of last year. Placements were over 
13 per cent less than in June, but nearly 5 
per cent above July, 1937. There was a 
substantial increase in placements under con- 
struction and maintenance, when compared 
with July of last year and smaller gains in 
transportation, services and trade, The im- 
provement in these groups was to a large 
extent offset by a heavy decline in logging 
and small losses in manufacturing and farm- 
ing. Industrial divisions in which most of 
the placements were effected during the 
month were manufacturing 116; farming 199; 
transportation 193; construction and mainte- 
nance 3,650; trade 104 and services 2,430, 
of which 2,040 were of household workers. 
During the month 4,340 men and 1,507 women 
were placed in regular employment. 


ONTARIO 


There was a decline of nearly 9 per cent 
in the number of positions offered through 
employment offices in Ontario during June 
when compared with the preceding month 
and of nearly 29 per cent in comparison with 
the corresponding month of last year. There 
was a decrease also in placements of 8 per 
cent when compared with June and of nearly 
26 per cent in comparison with July, 1937. 
Substantial losses in services, farming, logging 
and construction and maintenance and a 
slightly smaller decline in manufacturing 
accounted for the large decrease in place- 
ments from July of last year. While the 
changes in other groups were unimportant, 
the majority showed reductions. Placements 
by industrial divisions included manufacturing 
402; logging 203; farming 2,569; construction 
and maintenance 4,511; trade 281 and services 
3,165, of which 1,927 were of household work- 
ers. There were 5,765 men and 1,824 women 
placed in regular employment. 


MANITOBA 


Positions offered through employment offices 
in Manitoba during June were 96 per cent 
higher than in the preceding month, but 
nearly 19 per cent below the corresponding 
month of last year. There was an increase 
in placements of nearly 96 per cent when 
compared with June, but a decrease of over 
23 per cent in comparison with July, 1937. 
The decline in placements from July of 
last year was mainly due to a decrease in 
construction and maintenance, although a 
fairly substantial loss was also reported in 
logging. These reductions were partly offset 
by gains in farming, services and manufac- 
turing, the first named being by far the largest. 


Industrial divisions in which most-~ of the 
placements were effected during the month 
were manufacturing 73; farming 1,670, con- 
struction and maintenance 392 and services 
672, of which 5382 were of household workers. 
During the month 2,008 men and 353 women 
were placed in regular employment. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


Positions offered through employment offices 
in Saskatchewan during June were over 61 
per cent higher than in the preceding month, 
but nearly 25 per cent below the corres- 
ponding month of last year. There was an 
increase of nearly 51 per cent in placements 
when compared with June, but a decrease 
of over 31 per cent in comparison with July, 
1937. The most important change in place- 
ments from July of last year was a decline 
in construction and maintenance. This was 
partly offset by am increase in farming. 
Services also showed improvement, but there 
were small losses in mining and manufacturing. 
Placements by industrial divisions included 
logging 47; farming 1,038; construction and 
maintenance 114 and services 780, of which 
475 were of household workers. Placements 
in regular employment numbered 1,267 of 
men and 478 of women. 


ALBERTA 


Employment opportunities, as indicated by 
orders received at employment offices in 
Alberta during June, were over 11 per cent 
better than in the preceding month and 8 
per cent above the corresponding month of 
last year. There was an increase also in 
placements of nearly 9 per cent when compared 
with June and of over 5 per cent in compar- 
ison with July, 1937. With the exception of 
a large decrease in construction and mainten- 
ance and nominal losses in mining and com- 
munication, all industrial divisions showed 
improvement over July of last year. The 
only increases of importance, however, were 
in farming and services. Industrial divisions 
in which most of the placements were effected. 
during the month were manufacturing 98; 
farming 869; construction and maintenance 
347 and services 589, of which 442 were of 
household workers. There were 1,243 men 
and 402 women placed in regular employ- 
ment. 


BritisH CoLUMBIA 


There was a decrease of nearly 6 per cent 
in’ the number of positions offered through 
employment offices in British Columbia during 
June, when compared with the preceding 
month, but an increase of over 2 per cent 
in comparison with the corresponding month 
of last year, Similar percentages of change 
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REPORTS OF THE EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR THE MONTH OF JULY, 1938 

















Vacancies Applicants Regular 
: Placed gene 
Offices Reported| Unfilled | Ress | Referred te aude oo 
during | at end of daring to ak ae is parle 
period period period vacancies | Regular | Casual Baniod 1937 
Nova Scotia .20.50. snot: BA ae 1,369 65 1,556 1,336 503. 830 2,154 1,113 
EV SAX ire eee ae oi. cbeone caer ess ee 534 40 624 508 ool 256 1,049 693 
ont villetee erat gate shooter ee. 112 0 190 112 65 47 VALU A Na Hee 
Now Glasgow: .odsceeion td (eee ees 270 25 289 263 165 96 332 359 
SVANGVe et eee ee eee ontcne: . 453 0 453 453 22 431 503 61 
New Brunswick..................... 780 10 802 773 119 654 1,176 539 
Chathamere cere chee tee cee 139 0 139 139 0 139 41 7 
IMOnCLONS . etwas. s bile Sets had Beiwes Niles 281 10 288 274 60 214 496 405 
SaimunOlnece ee no seis tienen cs 360 0 375 360 59 301 639 127 
Quebec). Freee VO ee. 7,504 518 14,273 7,611 5,847 935 6,338 5,704 
Bavotvillo, gn rit een ate tee « vis 103 17 149 102 102 0 Ody oie creietate nee 
Chicoutimi. | Ree eae. cates 252 0 593 244 243 1 186 372 
Hull 704 3 1,136 703 699 3 335 826 
96 0 217 97 96 1 OS Witerare oF a eve 
115 11 193 102 86 12 Oa Wes tetas ve 
3,190 241 7,515 3,246 2,124 585 3,865 2,763 
1,795 190 2,486 1,718 1,389 127 705 840 
359 15 608 355 303 40 591 176 
147 14 273 205 164 9 76 447 
660 24 703 686 509 157 20 280 
133 3 400 153 132 0 or TO liaiar tayites sare 
Ontarigw es. j. bse dl ties cc ado 11,388 173 24,599 11,317 7,089 4,126 46,914 11,342 
Belleville’ Le a. otediae eect 285 0 348 289 215 74 653 194 
IS rAnGlOord note eee s Peden 428 2 613 430 347 83 984 520 
Chathameee.! Heese sneered s caw 329 0 397 329 143 186 469 149 
Fort William....... infu evs vatakers (eases 191 0 439 191 158 33 983 497 
Gucl pike tensor come eerie 84 9 277 86 59 21 1,146 72 
| SE aatlbvojels ome een ee rent ea 622 16 1,161 615 320 245 3,115 593 
HSENOFMe eos sete cee aren 23 0 41 231 183 48 332 366 
Bing stone ech I sc es 303 14 391 279 259 20 633 699 
BSICCHONGE ef ce cused ete ister ieee 164 0 367 178 128 40 792 179 
Mondor, Preean eet, «sere tic Senos 561 41 862 598 400 173 1,569 619 
Niagara) Halish Sratmne omer nt. © sete 115 4 170 108 74 32 963 152 
North Bay2ten: 0. .aesedawctet ae 680 0 718 672 620 52 729 1,002 
Osh aware cue. cote eee: hte 141 0 565 141 35 106 2,290 102 
Octawart alias A aia los cc ome eleek ee 2,202 1 2,736 2,206 743 1,462 2,830 811 
Owen Sound csc0 sos Moen es cee 164 6 344 4 119 Guia. S205 ees s 
POmbrOKO eee ee ee ee 434 0 559 440 370 71 49 188 
eter borough «ce dks. ackastrs tarrtems 158 0 241 158 134 24 934 263 
POrtvATOUAUL Oh. Mere Cee eee 166 1 158 158 126 o2 361 650 
i 348 12 532 328 163 166 1,980 413 
119 1 188 115 89 26 331 105 
291 3 327 296 227 69 559 216 
261 1 479 263 192 67 W/2 188 
137 0 352 136 128 8 1,064 265 
124 0 486 126 101 25 211 281 
468 0 979 465 ale 152 872 370 
1,764 50 9,686 OR 1,044 679 15,219 2,008 
365 11 3 361 237 124 Gales 440 
253 1 290 254 162 OD Nie cu oth oes On laneitvers sterkie< 
2,908 57 3,730 25892 25061 515 17,360 3,989 
323 39 315 308 299 9 6 137 
117 0 132 119 78 38 Qi Seatieteceie se 
113 5 111 107 107 0 pL ed ea Bet ay eee a 
Portage! ES A eo GE OO EIR CIES ol 2,355 13 3,175 2,358 1,877 468 16,704 3,202 
Saskatchewan..................s000- 25280 246 25262 2,067 1,745 319 12,685 2,306 
Eistevanes, -. ere et. eae 96 8 78 68 68 0 252, 245 
Melortete 25325 SAA ee hae tse Skewes 1 0 1 1 1 0 Or Se. 95558 
MOOSO UR Wines ccctee sis. tee cece cio ers 384 61 308 282 188 91 2,216 196 
Northsbattlefordsens 40 omc 44 0 35 37 33 4 352 139 
PrinceyAl bert: 2: sateen). tadchea te. 208 11 241 184 161 23 603 519 
EROS ctoisoa ee 8 Ta Pah pra BS iaiw 2 sete Sse 2 791 68 1,000 | , 840 765 75 5,015 758 
DAsSkatOoni.c os oe Awe ie eae a Gaewite olf 336 0 299 324 289 35 3,235 180 
Swilt Current! seaeee.. ican. daenees 75 38 46 56 37 19 569 105 
Wey burns... eee Sede itatehe asc 125 35 83 81 79 2 234 88 
MVorktonts. «cc cceeececwes cae 220 25 171 194 124 70 209 76 
Albertans. 25s: et 25177 56 3,928 2,039 1,645 394 7,496 1,721 
Raleary. 5°. ici cL oe eee: . 698 23 1,640 578 499 79 3,465 
Dramheller: eee. fee ee eee. 94 0 303 90 39 51 134 37 
TNONEOM DT Sarees os 04 oie elelecie sce 954 3 1,291 962 879 83 3,104 873 
Bethbrid@esgie saeeiterarc } ssc ee omeriees 112 20 387 92 79 13 532 ag 
Medicine: Hat ix, ce ciias bap | ateabes 319 10 307 317 149 168 261 79 
British Columbia.................... 4,790 8 8,834 4,843 1,176 3,609 14,260 1,885 
Kamloops........ ee uth askins «ulti er 164 3 442 162 52 110 05 175 
INANAIMO NAc ec leemtee shies leicwln cols clave 269 0 305 266 264 2 546 339 
Nelson! tacit seh. Sat skce nets 115 0 162 115 16 99 79 165 
New? Woestminstorncer.. ccmesn eres 65 0 267 65 61 4 941 82 
Penticton fie. fee ae tesitet ec eer ene 75 0 213 74 58 16 284 42 
Prince George...... ASE ERR a Oe 72 0 93 68 68 0 28 115 
Prince Ruperversseee teks coor ee 40 0 53 40 14 2 182 67 
Wanoouveliiche aa lis oasis onecrne se 3,578 5 6,342 3,641 444 3,189 10,487 652 
WiIGLOMIA a ce neeetinee c ccceat ce races 41 0 957 412 199 213 1,508 248 
CRNAGASS, . eRe home Meee 33,246 1,133 59,987 32,878 20,485 11,382 108,383 28,072 
(IM Onistated ste tieertieneiets oa as plone sie es 23,939 57 45,423 23,898 15,848 7,990 90,020 23,528 
Womens. (sccm oetine «ous seas ote mee 9,307 976 14,564 8,980 4,637 3,392 18,363 4,544 





* 73 Placements effected by offices since closed. 
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were reported in placements under both 
comparisons. Placements under construction 


and maintenance and logging were consider- 
ably higher than during July, 1937, but these 
gains were largely offset by declines in all 
other groups. The most important losses were 
in services and farming. Placements by in- 
dustrial divisions included logging 475; farm- 
ing 229; construction and maintenance 3,201 
and services 747, of which 488 were of house- 
hold workers. During the month 814 men 
and 362 women were placed in regular em- 
ployment. 


Movement of Labour 


During the month of July, 1938, the 
offices of the Employment Service of Canada 
effected 20,485 placements in regular employ- 
ment, 11,140 of which were of persons for 
whom the employment found was outside 
the immediate vicinity of the offices at 
which they were registered. Of the latter, 
182 were granted the Employment Service 
reduced transportation rate, 180 travelling to 
centres within the same province as the 
despatching office and 2 to other provinces. 
The reduced transportation rate, which is 2.5 
cents per mile with a minimum fare of $4, 
is granted by the railway companies to bona 
fide applicants at the offices of the Employ- 
ment Service who may desire to journey to 
distant employment for which no workers are 
available locally. 


Quebec offices, during July, were instru- 
mental in the despatch of 8 persons to pro- 


vincial situations. Proceeding from Quebec 
City 6 plasterers were bound for Chicoutimi, 
while from Montreal one salesman and one 
bottler were conveyed to Val d’Or. In Ontario 
during July 55 reduced rate certificates were 
granted, all to provincial centres. To points 
within their respective zones the Port Arthur 
office despatched 21 bushworkers, one con- 
struction labourer, one waiter, one sawmill 
labourer, one mine carpenter, one mine la- 
bourer and one hotel cook; the Sudbury. 
office, 8 bushworkers and 4 mine carpenters; 
and the Fort William office one wheels- 
man and one housekeeper. The Port 
Arthur zone in addition was the destination 


of one labourer travelling 
The Timmins 


from Toronto. 
zone received 2 carpenters 
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from North Bay, the Ottawa zone one. 
shoe maker from Guelph and the North 
Bay zone one miner from St. Catharines. 
Under the Dominion-Provincial Youth Train- 
ing Plan during July 9 trainees for home 
service courses at various Ontario centres 
were transported at the reduced rate from St. 
Thomas, Toronto and Peterborough. The 
movement of labour in Manitoba during July 
comprised the transfer of 16 persons, 14 within 
the province and 2 outside. The latter, a 
mine cookee and an hotel general, travelled 
to the Porth Arthur zone on certificates 
secured at Winnipeg. The Winnipeg office 
was also responsible for all provincial trans- 
fers, which included 12 farm hands, one farm 
domestic and one mine mechanic bound for 
employment within the Winnipeg zone. Bene- 
fiting by the Employment Service reduced 
transportation rate in Saskatchewan during 
July 4 teachers were granted certificates at 
the Regina office for transportation within 
the same Business transacted by 
Alberta offices during July involved the issue 
of 96 reduced rate certificates to points within 
the province. For employment within its 
own zone the Edmonton office transferred 24 
Dominion parks employees, 15 farm hands, 
one farm domestic, 11 mine workers, 7 con- 
struction labourers, 5 carpenters, 5 transport- 
ation company employees, 4 bushmen, 4 saw- 
mill labourers, 4 fish company employees, 2 
highway construction workers, 2 labourers, 2 
cooks, one machinist, one oil refinery worker, 
one edgerman, 


zone, 


one garage mechanic, one 
hotel worker and one housekeeper. From 
Calgary 2 farm hands went to Drumheller 
and 2 farm hands to situations in the Calgary 
zone. The Vancouver office was responsible 
for the 3 transfers effected in British Columbia 
during July which were to provincial centres. 
Destined to the Penticton zone was one 
miner, to Kamloops one mine cook and to a 
point within the Vancouver zone one hotel 
porter. 

Of the 182 workers who took advantage 
of the Employment Service reduced trans- 
portation rate during July 123 travelled by 
the Canadian National Railways, 56 by the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 2 by the Northern 
Alberta Railway and one by the Pacific 
Great Eastern Railway. 
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(4) Building Permits Issued in Canada During July, 1938 


The value of the building represented by 
the permits taken out in 58 cities during July 
stood at $6,230,254, a seasonal decline of 
$330,165 or five per cent as compared with the 
June, 1938, total of $6,560,419; however, there 
-was an increase of $700,959 or 12:7 per cent 
in the more significant comparison with the 
July, 1937, aggregate of $5,529,295. 


The value of the building authorized in the 
first seven months of the present year was 
$32,011,461; this was 4:7 per cent lower than 
the aggregate of $33,586,237 reported in the 
period January—July, 1937, but was higher 
than in the first seven months of any other 
year since 1931. The cumulative total for 
the January-July period in each of the last 
seven years has been very much lower than 
in earlier years of the record, being also 
considerably less than the eighteen-year 
average of $69,352.486. The wholesale prices 
of building materials have recently been 
lower than in the same months of 1937; while 
they have been rather higher than in January- 
July of the six years immediately preceding, 
they continue lower than the average for this 
period in the years since 1919. 


Some 50 cities furnished detailed statistics 
for July, 19388, showing that they had issued 
nearly 600 permits for dwellings valued at 
over $2,076,000, and about 2,400 permits for 
other buildings estimated at some $3,961,000. 
In June, authority was given for the erection 
of about 540 dwellings and 2,500 other build- 
ings estimated to cost approximately 
$2,000,000 and $4,000,000, respectively. 

As compared with June, 1938, there was an 
increase of $56,251 or 5-6 per cent in Quebec. 
and of $485,396 or 39:1 per cent in British 
Columbia. The remaining provinces recorded 
declines, of which those of $253,281, or 9-6 
per cent, in Ontario and $416,460, or 47-9 per 
cent, in Manitoba were most pronounced. 


Increases over July, 1937, were reported in 
Prince Edward Island, Quebec, Manitoba, 
Alberta and British Columbia. The largest 
gain was that of $1,080,894, or 167-1 per cent 
in British Columbia, while the most noteworthy 
reduction was that of $381,810, or 13-8 per 
cent in Ontario. 

Three of the largest cities, viz., Montreal, 
Winnipeg and Vancouver, showed improve- 
ment as compared with June, 1938, and July, 
1937, but in Toronto, the July, 1938, aggregate 
was lower than in either comparison. 

Of the other centres, Sydney, Sherbrooke, 
Chatham, Ottawa, Owen Sound, Peterborough, 
Sault Ste Marie, Saskatoon, Lethbridge, New 


Westminster and Victoria showed gains over 
the preceding month and also as compared 
with the same month of last year. 

The following table gives the value of 
the building authorized by 58 cities during 
July, and in the first seven months of each 
year since 1920, as well as index numbers for 
the latter, based upon the January-July total 
in 1926 as 100. The average index numbers 
of wholesale prices of building materials in 
the first seven months of the years since 
1920 are also given. (1926 average..100). 








Mec bane 
Tndexes.:of |, 220 O382..e 
Value of value of wholesale 

Value of tt e prices of 

Year permits eeued. ‘e Vasa building 
issued in Recie re Pie in | materials in 

July st seven rst seven firat coven 

months months Aout ha 
(1926=100) | (1996 aver- 

age=100) 

$ $ 

LOS Sea! 6,230,254 | 32,011,461 32-9 90-3 
193 eee: 5,529,295 | 33,586,237 84-5 95-9 
TOS Geass 5,029,802 | 23,352,686 24-0 84-5 
AOS Drees: 4,396,402 | 29,036,913 29-8 81-8 
Ae y aie 3,257,470 | 13,668,847 14-0 82-8 
LEE ep 2,180,403 | 12,496,302 12-7 76-5 
VO 32 ave 4,412,169 | 28,753,213 29-5 78-1 
LOS 11,042,609 | 69,993,717 71-8 83-3 
19300 6.5 15,824,781 |101,238, 766 103-9 94-2 
1929 a 22,702,584 |147,311, 851 151-2 99-2 
1928. Sec 25,761,956 |127,798,943 131-2 96-2 
nS (a i 16,369,195 | 97,211,914 99-8 96-1 
1926 oie 0% 18,683,415 | 97,443,834 100-0 100-8 
1925). 2.7 12,812,603 | 78,712,320 80-8 103-1 
190 Cee 11,681,196 | 72,355,350 74-3 109-8 
ODS ee mrs 13,078,547 | 86,126,043 88-4 111-7 
1O2 20ers e 15,740,810 | 87,022,484 89-3 108-3 
1921. 10,965,891 | 66,737,575 68-5 130-2 
19200 S., 13,743,045 | 75,497,755 77-5 144-2 


The aggregate for the first seven months 
of this year, as already mentioned, was 4:7 
per cent lower than the corresponding figure 
in 1937, but exceeded that for the same 
The 


average index number of wholesale prices of 


period in any other year since 1931. 


building materials was rather lower than in 
the same months of 1937; it was also below 
the average for the 
although it exceeded the January-July figure 
in any of the years, 1931-1936. 

The accompanying table gives the value of 
the building permits issued by 58 cities during 
June and July, 1938, and July, 1937; the 
35 cities for which records are available since 
1910 are marked thus “*”. 


last eighteen years, 
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ESTIMATED VALUE OF CONSTRUCTION WORK AS INDICATED BY BUILDING PERMITS 
ISSUED BY 58 CITIES 


SS eee el ee, a: ry 


Cities July June July 
1938 1938 1937 
$ $ $ 
P. E. Island— 
Charlottetown..... 10, 250 13,210 1,480 
Nova Scotia.......... 253 , 097 255,453 455,087 
*Halifaxictesicss . S.'08 58, 792 207,998 396,170 
New Glasgow...... 7,590 4,410 27,430 
SSydneyser. tebe eke 186,715 43,045 31,487 
New Brunswick..... 58,517 117,140 94,554 
Fredericton......... 3,200 22,029 4,460 
"Moncton. 272s esse: 26,780 71,265 30, 638 
“Saint: John... a 28,537 23,550 59,456 
Quebec.............. 1,054,800 998,549 993,424 
*Montreal— 
*Maisonneuve..... 712,167 686, 734 619,659 
"Quebec. =... sacicc cies 103,452 136, 295 59, 535 
Shawinigan Falls... 30,425 41,795 79,950 
*Sherbrooke......... 149,500 61,600 57,700 
*Three Rivers....... 29, 420 53,075 85,425 
*Westmount......... 29, 836 19,050 91,155 
Ontario.............. 2,391, 699 2,644,980 2,773,509 
Belleville........... 6,100 8,815 17,700 
*Brantiord. : seseen 16,425 19,890 26, 874 
Chatham........... 173,552 18,575 10,950 
*Fort William....... 40,775 228,465 36,185 
Gale airs cacinectres 40,479 29,192 44,009 
*Gueloh ay. Ssicccn ees 14,095 48,510 10,840 
*Hamilton:..s.-.6-> 123,946 165,994 275, 299 
PACIngstONnscsasc cei 53, 430 86,055 18,170 
*Kitchener........... 84,571 50,330 97,725 
PTFONGON Dee Nera ies 42,705 99,315 87,415 
Niagara Falls....... 5,672 154, 130 22,775 
Oshawa............. OF 280. omctter: eee 10,525 
“OULAWS. condun sett oes 407,595 195,615 125,438 
Owen Sound........ 11,635 8,585 45 
*Peterborough....... 77,383 35,820 26,610 
*Port Arthur... ..c.'.. 60,432 151, 269 50,048 
*Stratiord.. enicceens 4,671 9,938 4,815 


1 Report not received in time for tabulation. 


Cities July June July 
1938 1938 1937 
$ $ $ 
*St. Catharines...... 35,370 45,463 76, 865 
*Stu Thomas ie. 13, 266 21,800 5,620 
ALT cise aie tue cee 23,710 29,813 13,993 
Sault Ste. Marie.... 31, 650 24,340 23 , 250 
SLorontonneeeee nce 770,779 1,052, 233 1,027,580 
York and KEast 
York Townships. . 172,015 93,524 182,870 
Welland? fer. 11,438 17,867 13,295 
*Windsordcces | detox 147,118 26,279 504,779 
Riverside......... 1,175 6,025 31,670 
Woodstock......... 12, 232 17,138 20,759 
Manitoba............ 452,295 |* 868,755 316,840 
*Brandonise. cess oe 3,950 2,850 19,910 
St. Boniface....... 4 94,395 663,905 84,080 
*Winnipeg...... ara 353,950 202,000 212,850 
Saskatchewan....... 58,098 115,395 102,629 
*Moose Jaw.......... 3,145 53, 155 12,229 
* Regina Re hens eile 20,793 100,010 74,350 
*Saskatoon.......... 34, 160 6, 230 16,050 
Alberta.............. 223,573 304,408 144,741 
Calgaryetcmeec sine ZA 58,388 ioeeoll 
“HW amonton. s:sete es. 168, 555 230,795 55,750 
Lethbridge......... 19,305 13,675 15,040 
Medicine Hat....... Nil 1,550 1,700 
British Columbia....| 1,727,925 1,242,529 647,031 
Kamloops.......... 2,520 2,575 , 885 
Nanaimo. 20,572 30,475 7,096 
*New Westminster... 74,577 45,700 63,100 
Prince Rupert...... 3,200 116, 169 2,075 
*Vancouver.......... 1,566,800 989,940 514, 655 
North Vancouver. 5,500 9,625 6,430 
*Wictoria tht. oaetee 54,756 48,045 44,790 
Total— 58 cities....| 6,230,254 | 6,560,419 | 5,529,295 
Total—*35 cities....| 5,534,159 | 5,232,701 | 4,891,403 





EMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS IN CANADA AT THE END OF 
AUGUST, 1938 


Reports of the Superintendents of the Employment Service of Canada 


HE employment situation at the end of 

August, 1988, was reported by the super- 

intendents of the Employment Service to be 
as follows:— 


Farmers in the Maritimes were busy harvest- 
ing their corps, but adverse weather had been 
detrimental to hay and grain and large 
quantities had been badly damaged. Potato 
blight struck heavily through parts of 
Northumberland County, but other vegetables 
were plentiful and of fine quality. Apples 
were colouring well and were of good size, 
blueberries also had been abundant. Logging 
was very quiet and was confined to pulpwood 
cutting. Fishing was fair. Mines in the 
New Glasgow area operated from one to 
five days per week and those in Cape Breton 
and vicinity worked two to four days. Manu- 
facturing showed little change. Canning 


factories operated on part time, taking care 
of plums and other small fruits, but wood- 
working plants were extremely busy and the 
iron and steel industry reported no idleness. 
While no new building projects were being 
started, with the exception of an airport at 
Lakeburn, construction underway reported 
progress. Many men, too, found employment 
in highway construction. Passenger and 
freight traffic by rail, motor and water re- 
mained fairly good and a large number of 
steamers, loaded with lumber, cleared ports 
for overseas. Trade was rather quiet with 
collections somewhat slow. The demand for 
domestics in the Women’s Division showed 
a slight increase and together with char work 
kept placements steady. 


Unfavourable weather in some parts of the 
Province of Quebec precluded the hiring of 
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extra farm help, although, at Hull, an increase 
in orders was reported. Logging was quiet. 
Few placements were made in mining; how- 
ever, active mines at Rouyn were operating 
normally. Manufacturing centres reported as 
follows:—Bagotville and Three Rivers—a 
slowing up in nearly all industries; Hull, La 
Tuque, Matane and Val d’Or—factories 
operating at full capacity; Montreal—quiet; 
Quebec—clothing and boot and shoe plants 
active; Rouyn—steady; Sherbrooke—textiles 
busy and some improvement shown in build- 
ing materials and furniture works. Build- 
ing construction throughout the province was 
better and there was much activity in road 
construction and maintenance. Transportation 
and trade, in general, were satisfactory. The 
demand for household help in the Women’s 
Section was somewhat less during August, 
but more orders were gradually coming in 
as city people returned to their homes at 
the close of the summer season. 


Harvesting in Ontario was about completed, 
thus, there was a decrease in the number of 
requests for extra farm help. Nevertheless, 
many persons obtained casual work picking 
peaches and tomatoes and suckering tobacco. 
Fruit packing also provided employment for 
women and girls. Logging was quiet but 
sawmills continued to operate steadily with 
full crews. Except at Timmins where a fair 
demand existed for various classes of experi- 
enced men, mining was slack. Manufacturing 
showed little definite change; a few addi- 
tional workers were being hired for seasonal 
employment in canning factories, but many 
other industries reported slackness. Iron and 
steel, on the whole, was somewhat better; 
the Dominion Tire Company, also, was work- 
ing on a larger scale, but textiles were only 
fairly busy. At Oshawa, a number of men 
had been recalled in preparation for the pro- 
duction of 1939 motor cars, but, at Windsor, 
business in automobile plants was very low. 
Building, except for airport construction, was 
gradually slowing down, but highway con- 
struction continued. The season on the water- 
fronts had been rather poor, however, with 
grain shipments coming in, an increased 
movement of freight was expected within a 
short time. Tourist trade was good. Calls 
for regular domestic workers in the Women’s 
Division, in some localities, continued to be 
in excess of the supply available and day 
work for charwomen was fair. At Toronto, 
orders for female factory workers were re- 
ceived from candy and confectionery firms, 
both for the Exhibition and for the forth- 
coming Christmas trade, with little difficulty 
experienced in obtaining suitable workers in 
each case. 
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Threshing was well advanced throughout 
the Prairie Provinces, although in some parts 
operations had been delayed by frequent rains 
and enquiries were being received as to the 
monthly wage for fall work. Logging and 
mining both were quiet and oil field operations 
were slower than for two years past. Manu- 
facturing was unchanged, with no call for 
additional help. Housing construction in 
and about Winnipeg was substantially in 
advance of that of the corresponding date of 
a year ago, but, elsewhere, no extensive 
building operation was underway. Airport 
and highway construction absorbed a number 
of men and a few youths were transferred 
to provincial forestry camps. There was a 
steady demand for domestics, both city and 
farm, and where experienced help was avail- 
able, city positions were easily filled, but 
the placement of women domestics on farms 
was more difficult. 

Recent heavy rains in parts of British 
Columbia had delayed haying and harvesting, 
but had improved ranges and helped gardens. 
Few requests had been received for orchard 
hands, although the apple crop was very 
good. While some logging firms continued to 
operate, several had either curtailed production 
or closed down, as a result of the increasing 
fire hazard and sawmills in many instances 
were running short shifts. Mining was quiet, 
except at Penticton, where all mines were 
working steadily. Building construction was 
fairly active, so that many building trades- 
men were kept busy. Highway construction 
continued and some boys and young men 
were sent to the Youth Training camps. 
Railways, likewise, were calling, in seniority, 
men of the running trades, in preparation for 
the movement of the wheat crop, Drydocks 
and shipyards at Prince Rupert were quiet, 
but busy at Victoria. Longshoremen at New 
Westminster were well employed and also 
at Prince Rupert, where heavy shipments 
of frozen and canned fish from Alaska were 
passing through to the East. Conditions 
on the waterfront were quiet at Vancouver 
and at Victoria. At the latter port, lumber 
shipments had fallen off, due to the shutting 
down of the logging camps. Trade was 
fair. An increase in domestic orders for 
household service was recorded in the Women’s 
Division, as families returned to the city from 
their summer holidays. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN AND 
THE UNITED STATES 


Great Britain 


6] [i British Ministry of Labour Gazette, 
August 1988, summarized the employ- 
ment situation as follows:— 


Employment at July 18 showed a slight 
improvement as compared with June 13, 
mainly due to resumption of work after stop- 
pages for local holidays and extensions of the 
Whitsun holiday, which had affected employ- 
ment in June. There was an improvement in 
the cotton and wool textile industries, and in 
textile bleaching, dyeing and finishing, due 
largely to the resumption of work after local 
holiday stoppages in certain districts. Employ- 
ment also improved in the distributive trades, 
hotel and boarding house service, tinplate, 
electrical apparatus, boot and shoe, hosiery, 
hat and cap, and paper manufacture, certain 
food industries, dock and harbour service, and 
agriculture. On the other hand, employment 
declined in coal mining, building, public works 
contracting, the linen industry, tailoring, dress- 
making, and motor vehicle and cycle manu- 
facture. 

It is estimated that at July 18, 1938, the 
number of insured persons, aged 16-64, in 
employment in Great Britain, exclusive of 
persons within the agricultural scheme, was 
approximately 11,371,000. This was 38,000 
more than at June 13, 1938. On a com- 
parable basis there was a decrease of about 
300,000 as compared with July 26, 1937. 


Among persons, aged 16-64, insured under 


the general scheme of unemployment insurance , 


(including the special schemes for the banking 
and insurance industries), the percentage 
unemployed in Great Britain and Northern 
Treland at July 18, 1938, was 13-3 compared 
with 13-4 at June 18, 1938. ‘For persons 
aged 16-64 insured under the agricultural 
scheme the percentages were 4°5 at July 18, 
1988, and 5°3 at June 13, 1988. For both 
schemes combined the percentage unemployed 
at July 18, 19388, was 12-9 as compared with 
13-0 at June 18, 19388. On a comparable 
basis, there was an increase at July 18, 1988, 
as compared with July 26, 1987, of about 
3°5 in the percentage unemployed among 
persons within the general scheme, and of 
about 1-9 among persons within the agri- 
cultural scheme. For the two schemes com- 
bined there was an increase of about 3:5 
between these dates. 

At July 18, 1938, the numbers of unem- 
ployed persons on the registers of Employment 
Exchanges in Great Britain were 1,244,461 
wholly unemployed, 467,773 temporarily 


stopped, and 60,882 normally in casual em- 
ployment, making a total of 1,773,116; this 
was 29,796 less than at June 18, 1938. As is 
indicated above, this decrease is partly 
accounted for by the fact that employment 
on June 13 was affected by local holidays 
on the day of the count and by extensions of 
the Whitsuntide holiday. On a comparable 
basis there was an increase of about 448,000 
as compared with July 26, 1937, in the total 
number of persons on the registers. 


The total of 1,773,116 persons on the re- 
gisters at July 18, 1938, included 1,041,231 
persons with claims admitted for imsurance 
benefit, 519,845 with applications authorised 
for unemployment allowances, 65,686 persons 
with application for insurance benefit or 
unemployment allowances under consideration, 
and 146,354 other persons, of whom 36,353 
were juveniles under 16 years of age. 


In Great Britain and Northern Ireland the 
total number of persons on the registers of 
Employment Exchanges at July 18, 1938, 
was 1,875,083 as compared with 1,894,548 at 
June 138, 1988. On a comparable basis there 
was an increase at July 18, 1938, of about 
486,000 as compared with July 26, 1937. 


United States 


In a press release dated August 23, Miss 
Frances Perkins, United States Secretary of 
Labor reported that approximately 40,000 
factory wage earners were returned to employ- 
ment in July, and weekly factory payrolls 
increased by nearly one-half million dollars, 
marking a definite improvement in the employ- 
ment situation. 

The following paragraphs taken from the 
official press release indicate that the employ- 
ment situation in the United States to be as 
follows: Gains of 0:7 per cent in factory em- 
ployment and of 0:4 per cent in pay-rolls were 
reported, although factory employment nor- 
mally declines by about 1 per cent and pay- 
rolls by about 4 per cent in July. 


As compared with last July, factory forces 
were reduced by one-fourth and wage earners’ 
pay-rolls were one-third smaller. 


Railroads took on 14,000 more men in July 
and the seasonal curtailment in retail stores 
was smaller than usual. Reductions in working 
forces in mines continued. 

Non-agricultural employment usually de- 
clines by about 140,000 workers in July. This 
year it is estimated that there was practically 
no change. 
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The principal increases in factory forces were 
in the non-durable goods industries, in which 
employment expanded by more than 3 per 
cent, principally because of re-employment in 
the woolen and cotton goods industries, in 
men’s clothing and shoes, and in the seasonal 
food industries, such as canning. Many of the 
heavy manufacturing industries continued to 
reduce employment, and in the durable goods 
group as a whole there was a decrease of 2°4 
per cent in the number of wage-earners. The 
most pronounced losses were in machinery and 
transportation equipment, in particular, in 
agricultural implement plants; automobile 
plants, which laid off 22,100 during model 
changes; railroad carbuilding shops; foundries 
and machine shops; engine and tractor plants 
and in the manufacture of hardware, glass and 
electrical machinery. 


A small number of wage-rate reductions were 
reported in 34 manufacturing industries, affect- 
ing 43,800 wage-earners out of a total of 
3,400,000 whose employers reported to the 
Bureau of Labour Statistics. The most wide- 
spread reductions were in cotton mills, in which 
nearly 30,000 workers received wage cuts, and 
in mills making paper and pulp, woolen goods, 
and carpets and rugs. 

In the manufacturing industries employment 
declines were largely seasonal. The release of 
nearly 90,000-workers from retail stores, a 
decline of 2-7 per cent, was the smallest 
decrease in any July during the past nine years. 
Country buyers and wholesale firms dealing in 
farm products reduced their forces sufficiently 
to offset small employment gains in groceries, 
food, petroleum and other important wholesale 
lines, resulting in a net reduction of 10,000 
employees in wholesale trade as a group. 

There were greater than seasonal reductions 
in employment in anthracite mines, which laid 
off 20 per cent or 16,000 of their workers, and 
in metal mines where 6,000 were laid off. Bitu- 
minous coal mines reduced their forces season- 
ally by 2 per cent, affecting 7,000 workers. The 
railroads increased employment for the second 
successive month, and brokerage houses added 
employees for the first time since last 
November. 

Private building contractors employed some- 
what larger crews than in June, and work on 
public road projects, both State and Federal, 
again expanded. There was a small decline 
in employment on those P.W.A. projects which 
are in process of completion. W-.P.A. had 
196,000 more persons engaged on its projects 
in July than in June, and the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps took on 22,000 young men. 

Twenty-six States reported more employ- 
ment in private industry in July. The hiring 
of large numbers of workers by cotton and 
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woolen mills was the chief factor in the gains 
reported by Massachusetts, North and South 
Carolina, Maine, and Rhode Island. 

Among the States reporting declines in 
employment were Michigan, Pennsylvania, 
Illinois, Ohio, Indiana, and Alabama. Curtailed 
operations in coal mines, metal mines, auto- 
mobile plants, and establishments manufactur- 
ing machinery contributed largely to these 
reductions. 





Industrial Accidents in Quebec During the 
First Six Months of 1938 


According to a report issued by the Quebec 
Association for the Prevention of Industrial 
Accidents there were fewer accident claims in 
the province during the first six months of 
1938, as compared with the corresponding six 
months of 1937. The report shows that there 
were 10,862 claims for workmen’s compensation 
during the period reviewed, compared with 
10,910 claims during the same period of 1937, 
a decrease of 48. 

During the first six months of 1938 there 
were 4,054 compensable claims compared with 
3,987 during 1937, while medical claims totalled 
6,808 in comparison with 6,923 in the first 
six months of 1937. 

In making this report Mr. A. Gaboury, 
General Manager of the Association stated: 
“Accidents are like a disease with no respect 
for persons or plants, breaking out as they do 
in what might have been considered most 
immune quarters. This only goes to prove 
that constant effort, vigilance, and attention, 
must be given to every situation in which men 
and machines are involved.” 





In a review entitled Hours and Wages of 
Women and Minor Laundry Workers, 
published by the Pennsylvania State Depart- 
ment of Labor and Industry, it is reported 
that half of the women and minors working 
in laundries in Pennsylvania received a weekly 
wage less than $11.54 for the pay period 
nearest November 15, 1937, and more than 
27 per cent were paid less than $10. These 
facts were revealed by a study of wages 
in the laundry industry made by the Bureau 
of Hours and Minimum Wages of the State 
Department of Labor and Industry. 

Of the group of full-time workers who 
reported their earnings, half of them were 
paid less than $614 during 1937, and one- 
sixth received less than $500. On the other 
hand only three per cent were found to be 
earning $1,000 or more. On an hourly basis 
half of the workers received less than 29.3 
cents with a range of hourly earnings from 
11-4 to 57 cents. 
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FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


HE Department of Labour is furnished 
from month to month with information 
regarding contracts awarded by various depart- 
ments of the Government of Canada which 
include among their provisions fair wages 
conditions for the protection of the labour to 
be employed. 

The Fair Wages Policy of the Dominion 
Government was originally adopted in 1900 
and was expressed in an Order in Council of 
June 7, 1922, which was subsequently amended 
by an Order in Council of April 9, 1924. The 
Fair Wages Order in Council contains certain 
conditions marked “A” which are applicable 
to contracts for building and construction work, 
and certain other conditions marked “B” which 
apply in the case of contracts for the manu- 
facture of various classes of Government sup- 
plies and equipment. 


On December 31, 1934, an Order in Council 
was passed rescinding the “B” conditions pre- 
viously in effect and substituting other condi- 
tions therefore the full text of which appeared 
in the Lasour Gazerte for January, 1935, pp. 
24-25. Provision had been made in the “B” 
labour conditions in their original form for the 
payment of wages rates not less than those 
generally accepted as current for competent 
workmen in the district in which the work is to 
be performed or if there were no current rates 
then fair and reasonable rates. This provision 
was retained in the amending Order in Council 
of December 31, 1934, but with the added 
proviso that in no event shall the wage rate 
for male workers 18 years of age and over be 
less than 30 cents an hour, and for female 
workers 18 years of age and over, less than 20 
cents an hour. It is also provided that in any 
cases where the Provincial Minimum Wages 
Laws require the payment of higher wages 
than those set out above, such higher wages 
shall apply in the execution of Federal con- 
tracts. With respect to males and females 
under 18 years of age, it is required that they 
shall be paid rates of wages not less than those 
provided for women and girls in the Minimum 
Wages scales of the respective provinces. 


As respects contracts for building and con- 
struction work, the “A” conditions of the Fair 
Wages Order in Council of 1922, as amended 
in 1924, were superseded in 1930, in so far as 
wages and hours are concerned by an Act of 
Parliament known as “The Fair Wages and 
Hight Hour Day Act, 1930.” This Act, how- 
ever, has now in turn been superseded by “The 
Fair Wages and Hours of Labour Act, 1935,” 
which came into force on May 1, 1986. The 
clause relating to wages and hours in the last- 
named statute is in the terms following:— 


“All persons in the employ of the contractor, 
subcontractor, or any other person doing or 


contracting to do the whole or any part of the 
work contemplated by the contract shall during 
the continuance of the work be paid fair wages; 

“The working hours of persons while so 
employed shall not exceed eight hours per day 
or forty-four hours per week except in such 
special cases as the Governor in Council may 
otherwise provide, or except in case of emer- 
gency as may be approved by the Minister.” 

The new Act, like the 1930 measure, applies 
not only to contracts made with the Govern- 
ment of Canada for the construction, remodel- 
ling, repair or demolition of any work, but also 
to workmen employed on works of this nature © 
by the Government direct who are excluded 
from the operation of the Civil Service Act. 
It contains, however, a provision which did 
not appear in the 1930 legislation, which 
applies the fair wages policy to works of con- 
struction, remodelling, repair or demolition 
that are assisted by federal grant in the form 
of contribution, subsidy, loan, advance or 
guarantee, 

The practice of the different departments 
of the Government, before entering into con- 
tracts for the construction, remodelling, repair 
or demolition of any work, is to obtain before- 
hand from the Department of Labour schedules 
setting forth the current wage rates for the 
different classes of workmen required in the 
execution of the work. These schedules, known 
as fair wages schedules, are thereupon included 
by the Department concerned in the terms of 
contract. 

Both in the case of contracts for building 
and construction work and in the case of con- 
tracts for the manufacture and supply of 
fittings and supplies, the Minister of Labour is 
empowered to determine any questions which 
may arise as to wages rates for over time and 
as to the proper classification of any work 
for the purpose of wages and hours. In the 
event of a dispute arising as to what is the 
current or fair and reasonable rate of wages 
or what are the current hours fixed by the 
custom of the trade, or fair and reasonable 
hours on contracts for governmental supplies 
and equipment, the Minister of Labour is 
vested with authority to make binding de- 
cisions. 

In the case of contracts for building and 
construction work and also of contracts for 
governmental supplies and equipment, the con- 
tractor is required to post and keep posted 
in a conspicuous place on the premises where 
the contract is being executed, occupied or 
frequented by the workmen, the fair wages 
clause or schedule inserted in his contract 
for the protection of the workmen employed. 
The contractor is also required to keep proper 
books and records showing the names, trades 
and addresses of all workmen in his employ 
and the wages paid out and time worked by 
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such workmen, these records to be open for 
inspection by fair wage officers of the Govern- 
ment, any time it may be expedient to the 
Minister to have the same inspected. 


It is further declared that the contractor 
shall not be entitled to payment of any money 
which would otherwise be payable under the 
‘terms of contract until he has filed a state- 
ment showing: (1) the wages rates and hours 
of labour which are in force for the various 
classes of workmen; (2) whether any wages 
or payments remain in arrears; and (3) that 
all of the labour conditions of the contract 
have been complied with. In the event of 
default being made in the payment of the 
wages of any workmen employed, claim there- 
for may be filed with the Minister of the 
Department with which the contract has been 
made and payments of such claim may be 
made by the latter. 


All workmen employed in the execution of 
these contracts shall be residents of Canada 
unless the Minister of the Department with 
which the contract has been made is of opinion 
that Canadian labour is not available, or that 
other special circumstances exist which render 
it contrary to the public interest to enforce 
this provision. 

In the case of contracts for building and 
construction works, clerks of works or other 
inspecting officers appointed by the Govern- 
ment to ensure due observance of the con- 
tracts are specially directed by the Fair Wages 
Orders in Council to do all in their power to 
see that the labour conditions are fully com- 
pled with and to report any apparent viola- 
tions to the department with which the con- 
tract 1s made. 

In the case of contracts for the manufacture 
of the classes of supplies coming under the 
“B” conditions of the Fair Wages Orders in 
Council, it is required that the contractor’s 
premises and the work being performed under 
contract shall be open for inspection at any 
reasonable time by any officer authorized by 
the Minister of Labour for this purpose, and 
that the premises shall be kept in sanitary 
condition. 

Contracts for dredging work also contain 
provisions for the observance of current or 
fair and reasonable rates of wages and hours, 
and empower the Minister of Labour to deal 
with any dispute which may arise. 

During the past month statements were 
received in the Department of Labour show- 
ing that the following contracts have recently 
been executed by the Government of Canada. 


GROUP “A” CONTRACTS 


(1) Works of Construction, Remodelling, 
Repar or Demolition 

Nore: The labour conditions. of each of the 
contracts noted under this heading, besides 
stipulating working hours of 8 per day and 
44 per week, provide that: “Where, by pro- 
vincial legislation, or by agreement or current 
practice, the working hours of any class of 
workers are less than 44 per week, such lesser 
hours shall not be exceeded on this work,” 
and also specify that the rates of wages set 
out therein are minimum rates only and that 
“nothing herein contained shall be considered 
as exempting contractors from the payment of 
higher rates in any instance where such higher 
rates are fixed by provincial legislation.” 


DEPARTMENT OF FISHERIES 


Construction of a fish hatchery and dwelling 
at Lindloff Lake, near St. Peters, Richmond 
Co., NS. Name of contractors, J. W. Stephen, 
Ltd., Sydney, N.S. Date of contract, August 
2, 1938. Amount of contract, $14,092.40. A 
fair wages schedule was included in the con- 
tract as follows:— 

Per hour 

Brick and hollow tile layers.. : $0 70 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers ieaane 

and tempering se a RRA Ai SAteee 0 35 
Carpenters.. 

Concrete and Gomer mixer eee) 
CasmoOreHlectricua acy ci «see ee 0 40 
PEM ASECLEUS Hye. oy sc to cds aie MTS ae 0 70 
Plasterers’ helpers (mixing and tempering 
material).. oer 
Electricians Gasids amsicnae 
Plumbers and steamfitters. . 
Tinsmiths.. ; 
Painters and cer 
Labourers. . 
Driver, horse and rae 
Driver, team and wagon. 
Drivers.. 
Motor truck der 
Motor truck driver and ences 
1 to 2 tons.. Lee 
SPLONS Pate ts: 
Watchman.. 


ooo ocoocooqocde & 


OF WW OW fm 0 Gr Gt Or Or OD 
oownroo ana an a 


ore 
to 00 6° 
cu or or 





NatTIonAaL Harsours Boarp 


Extending sewers and dyking, Sections 46 
to 49, Montreal Harbour, P.Q. Name of con- 
tractors E. G. M. Cape & Co., Montreal 
P.Q. Date of contract, August 2, 1938. Amount 
of contract, approximately $92, 768.40. A fair 
wages eehedale was, included in the contract 
as follows:— 


Per hour 

Blacksmiths... ve ee ey $0 60 
Blacksmiths’ hole AF aa Nee oe ee 0 45 
Brick and hollow tile lavers2 ne 0 90 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers fachettte 

and temperime mortars, «00 wee cm «sll ele 0 45 
Boatmen (rowboats).. . AF 0 40 
@arpenters and JoMmers..!.. «ites owe ss Es 


Cement finishers.. 
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Per hour 

Cement and concrete mixer operators: 

Steany.: Gl. PE ST Sn “Acs ory 0 65 

Gasoline or pinetoe. see Saas 0 50 
Compressor operators tiascline ® or Wilestric). 0 50 
Divers (full day’s pay to be allowed whether per day 

employed full or part time).. Shaan 14 00 
Divers’ tenders (full day’s pay to Ke ‘allowed 

whether employed full or part time).. 5 00 

per hour 

Dragline operators (steam)... .. .. .. o. «- 0 85 
Draglinies finemen. 3) 27 sp cick cvpe or reel ies © 0 55 
Dracliner oilers ney ek cen en + ul erel neltmteis tiers 0 50 
Drivers: kk, os olga, ORAL Pose AN 0 40 
Driver, horse ana ne Aa, CM OCR IC 0 55 
Driver, team ands WAGON. 14s, ss -qediee ase es 0 75 
Engineers, operating, steam: 
Single or double drums.. .. .. .. .. .- 0 65 

Phreei OF MOTEVATUMS si ld loethactaseoh«: 0 75 
Engineers on steel erection... .. .. «» 0 75 
Engineers, locomotive crane (enn Bias 

line, electric).. 0 70 
Firemen, cianmsbery te 0 50 
Hoist operator, ec nnen or Cec ere 0 60 
MeO OUTLETS o:ctpaternvere neve he chvare tiieieh Melee see Rete Mb ee foie 0 40 
Machinists... 0 65 
Motor boat oper teete: ahs 0 45 
Motor truck drivers.. .. . bot xara 6 (tiane 0 45 
Motor truck driver and triekt 

1 to 2 tons.. 1 45 

Si tons ews ces wal. ES GSS ehh 1 95 

4 tons... 2 45 

GLOGS g's ot chin sve iota eke Piel aelen tae 2 95 
Painters (Spray ewes ts tee ete 0 70 
Painters (brush).. 0 66 
Patternmakers. . 0 70 
Pumpmen.. .. call CRI Peatathrs o Mhelonmtaieca's 0 50 
Riggers Gene SUPE. “SHEL is aMmaventeia ya 6 0 55 
Rodmen—reinforced ‘gee. 0 50 
Steam shovel engineers... +s 0 85 
Steami\shovel seranemen;n.:use leit, pieltielidsulstemtens 0 65 
Steam shovel firemen.. 0 55 
Steam shovel oiler.. 0 50 
Shovel operators (canal 0 85 
Structural steel workers.. 0 75 
Timbermen and cribmen (aianaunien gerdys 

ing and, by the use of the axe, adze, 

etc., cutting and ae timber).. Be 0 50 
Tractor operators. . of) iehtSMRG oN cremmrees 0 50 
Watchmen.. .. .. 0 35 
Welders and Gumners, (acerolenes: or ‘sledicia) 0 60 
Welders and burners, on steel erection.. .. 0 75 


Strengthening wharf No. 1, Sections 30 to 
31, Montreal Harbour, P.Q. Name of con- 
tractors, L. G. Ogilvie & Co., Ltd., Montreal, 
PQ. Date of contract, August 2, 1938. 
Amount of contract, approximately $158,685. 
The preceding fair wages schedule was also 
included in this contract. 


Construction of a roadway at Berths 8, 9, 
10 and 11, Saint John, N.B. Name of con- 


tractors, Maritime Construction Co., Ltd., 
Saint John, N.B. Date of contract, August 8, 
1938. Amount of contract, approximately 


$24,967. A fair wages schedule was included 
in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Carpenters and joiners.. ate Yote $0 60 
Cement finishers.. .. .. jie 0 70 
Cement and concrete mixer  mperntdens 
StGaMiecs eshte car 6s, sid RAC MAS ROR TO 0 65 
Gasoline or Slectiic Athi: 0 50 
Compressor operators ESOS or Maetanys. 0 50 
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Per hour 

Drivers... .. . ana tap tach eee ee 0 40 
Driver, horse oad ahd aie tes dorotis Sere Metataa euiste 0 55 
river, team and wagonee ts «eos ene me 0 75 
Drill runmers.. .. .. Eh SENS kere 0 50 
Electricians (inside rtreavien), & Mei A a 0 65 
Engineers, operating, steam: 

Singlerorsddgublevdriims:* Sake eae 0 65 

‘PheECIOPLIMOLe ATUMmS =. center sear e bet ane 0 75 
DSA OULCES Mtanlerk accrues. erek erelbieeeh side sieeeeekararee 0 40 
Machinists. 9s.Gee ke Setter cet cette. ae 0 65 
Motor truck dtiverees fe a ASE aS 0 45 
Motor truck driver and ‘riche 

1 to 2 tons.. ees 1 45 

o SUOTIST chee ge ecu cease sts cs 1 95 

4 tons.. 2 45 

SAbonsae I TL le ets 2 95 
Ornamental iron orker Sard OE vadie/s bce are 0 60 
Painters (spray).. 0 65 
Painters and bieviers™. : 0 55 
Pipe fitters (ausiteesitemn sora Mey. S 0 55 
Road grader operators (horse drawn).. 0 45 
Road grader operators (including team).. 0 80 
Road grader operators (gasoline).. .. . 0 50 
Rodmen—reinforced steel... .. .. . 0 50 
Steam shovel engineers. . Bhd Sete OE 0 85 
Steam. shovyeleeranenven sss yacuns cate eich come 0 65 
Steam shovel firemen.. . 0 55 
Steam shovel oilers.. ie Ae 0 50 
Shovel operators (gasoline).. .. .. . 0 85 
Stonecutters.. 0 70 
Stonemasons.. ; 0 90 
Stonemasons’ helpers Gnixings and temper= 5 

ing mortar).. Bit PMLA tee Vis a et sh ate Pot 0 45 
Tractor operators Mere a ge) Pali ate 94 peta 0 50 
Watchmen git. socuaah ee coast een. kruden eee 0 35 


Frostproofing of Shed No. 13, Saint John, 
N.B. Name of contractors, Acmé Construction 
Co., Ltd., Saint John, N.B. Date of contract, 
August 8, 1938. Amount of contract, approxi- 
mately $45,929.02. A fair wages schedule was 
included in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Asbestos insulation workers.. .. .. .. .. .. $0 60 
IBIACKSmMIthsse tas Rees ee ee ee eee ene 0 60 


Blacksmiths ithel pers stthciebietseeee wee. elab ile 0 45 
Boatmen. (rowboat) swine cae clean sepeeeeneiomiets 0 40 
Carpenterse andasjOInens wee deen eee meen oe 0 60 
Cement finishers.. ; 0 60 
Compressor operators (gasoline or selenirig) 0 50 
IDLiVersi rca OS aebenc Latehe eee > 0 40 
Driver, horse and cone sittee sti. KOE ees 0 55 
Drivers team aAncduwacoOnes sca tal Some cls 0 75 
Drill runners. ee Pe den cree 0 50 
Electricians (ionkio swaeantoeie «oe Cede Pose rere 0 65 
Engineers on steel erection.. .. . OF io 0 75 
Hoist operators (gasoline or GactPid) PRS. 0 50 
TC ADOULCIS Ad ery cater NE ead ORES cseree eh eels 0 40 
Toa tiers \Gwv00d) en aeemenaeee ee es ek eve. ee 0 55 
Machinists);| 2232 % pm ame he. on 0 65 
Mastic floor snuenians ane, ey neater aA 0 70 
Mastic floor rubbers and finishers... .. .. .. 0 55 
Mastic stioor Kebulemen aren sum ss seu anaes 0 55 
Mastic HoorvlabounerSeaten0 fence. «cue ek nee 0 45 
Mallwrights#. ) 23tei;-coveeaitas:, Lida edie Ges 0 65 
Motor boat nevada sd SE (ik Le RE 0 45 
Motor truck drivers.. .. . a ne 0 45 
Motor truck driver and frude! 
isttowsetons!. sh saat eee wd Sera 1 45 
SONS! retei ss Mere ohttns Gc eee oe Heatnapee MS 1 95 
@ GOONS. 27 ere Fe teeta eaters, oe ee etede. 2 45 
5 gfONS Aes tbo  Aateecere « iran oe oa 2 95 
Painters (spray).. Re SP ee Re eer 0 65 
Painters and ciaziestl eS dae. 0 55 
Pipe fitters Gaustnecadornp icin eRe Bt 0 55 
Pipe layers, caulkers and solderers.. .. .. 0 50 


Plumbers and steamfitters.. .. 2... 0. o. ) 70 
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' Per hour 
Rictens “oeneral)® craptoapianek ulueeet hs a ate 0 50 
Roofers—composition.; .. .. ... 0 50 
Sheet metal workers... 0 65 


Structural steel workers... .. .. + 33a 0 75 
Timbermen and cribmen Ghat itis nae 
and, by the use of the axe, adze, etc., 


cutting and fitting timber).. . 0 50 
Watchmen.. a 0 35 
Welders and Bineranectlena st or "electri 0 65 
Welders and burners—on steel erection.. .. 0 75 


Reconstruction of St. Charles River wharf 
and Shed 28, Quebec, P.Q. Name of con- 
tractors, A. Janin & Co., Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. 
Date of contract, August 8, 1988. Amount 
of contract, approximately $248,789.80. A fair 
wages schedule was included in the contract 
as follows:— 


Per hour 

Asphalt rakers and finishers... $0 55 
Blacksmiths. . ee ao. 0 60 
Blacksmiths’ helpers.. 0 45 
Brick and hollow tile fevers! ae 0 80 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ age quixing 

and tempering mortar).. DOL 0 45 
Boatmen (rowboats).. 0 40 
Carpenters and joiners.. 0 60 
Cement finishers.. e 0 55 
Cement and concrete mixer hoscrmtere 

Steam.. 0 60- 

Gasoline or Blectria™ Syfc 0 55 
Compressor operators Gasoline. or a eeaG) 0 55 
Dragline operators (steam).. 0 85 
Dragline firemen.. 0 55 
Dragline oilers.. .. 0 50 
Drivers.. : See ears 0 40 
Driver, horse and acts. Set oar Ue eee 0 55 
Dever, wicamrandimwaeont sn. no cc hs cles telenete 0 65 
Drill runners. rite i 0 50 
Engineers, pperating: steam! 

Single or double drums.. .. .. .. .. «. 0 60 

DUDTCSMOLE NOTCH CUM Sirsa mares u/s) joie quouieele 0 70 
Engineers on steel erection.. .. .. 0 75 
Engineers, locomotive crane (steam, onselne. 

electric)... oe A ee OR mr ee nk 0 65 
Firemen, Ee ee Ait : 0 45 
Hoist operator, gasoline or bclentiie 0 55 
ISAS OUNETS ral rc net eere le ete dso.) Ss,0'0's1 | oso Aaatanalies a 0 40 
Machinists.) yh. 5 2h2 cel hoy” dol eset ies 0 65 
Motor boat operators... 0 45 
Motor truck drivers.. 0 45 


Motor truck driver and Sieh: 
LOM ZeLONS sags cae teme s\, s cdne ssc herepcee ae 1 45 
SRLOMUS Heme sty eenkte eae eel elt cists. Sateen s 1 95 


AOEOINS rats ssa, Seek is. e's. Ste Madalg SU AS 2 45 
OMLONS Meares seed etree ners Merlot Uelsurere vesiecae 2 95 
Painters (snray)i. oe SA EEE TAK case 0 65 


Painters and glaziers.. F 5 
Pipe fitters (citkae temporary oye 0 55 


Pipe layers, caulkers and solderers.. .. 0 50 
Pile driver foremen.. 0 70 
Pilerdriversenegineersae shee vs ee ecriva reel es 0 60 
Pilezdriver .BOOMMENT.. css “sae soo ey lee 0 50 
Pilexdriver ‘bridgemenscycce ss s+ velee oo. we 0 50 
Pile driver men. ope Se 0 50 
Pile driver Arse ae ‘As Sate See 0 45 
Pile driver derrick Eoemcern 0 60 
Pile, driver derrick fireman.. 0 45 
Piledriver, derrickwmenin.® sc sets. Se. came 0 50 
Riggers \(ceneral) Mew herded so, side Lee Wc 0 50 
Roofers—composition.. 25) 1 ih.. Ge d.s Ss 0 50 

felggandacraveleapatente. ‘semen nes «+ 0 45 

sheet metal.. 0 65 


Rodmen—reinforced steel... .. .. 22 os «- 0 
Steet pmetalsworkerses) cmc cilcwus oot cole ok 0 
Steam shovel engineers.. .. .. .. 22 0 oe 0 
Steam shovel cranemen.. ..... 0 
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Per hour 
Steam shovel firemen:.:°..*.:° 0.5 oe 48 oe: 0 55 
Steam shovel: oiler.. 0 50 


Shovel operators (gasoline); . Seay ae ln St 0 85 
Structural ‘steel’ workers.. : 0 75 
Timbermen and cribmen (measuiiiie: echibing 

and, by the use of the axe, adze, etc., 


cutting and fitting timber).. 0 50 
Traetomyoperatorss ss gsr seis) cee silat ne 0 50 
Watchmen... .. .. 0 35 
Welders and iaernere sa cpeytia) or Mbblestrte. | 0 60 
Welders and burners, on steel erection... .. 0 75 





DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL DEFENCE 


Laying of an asphalt shingle roof on the 
Officers’ Block, Wellington Barracks, Halifax, 
N.S. Name of contractors, Nova Scotia Build- 
ing Products, Halifax, N.S. Date of contract, 
August 3, 1938. Amount of contract, $3,182.35. 
A fair wages schedule was included in the 
contract as follows:— 


Per hour 

PBlatelesmaithiste toe ccc loe ete et saa Nd et $0 70 
Blacksmiths; Helpersas; say eeg wih es lee «sh we OL 40 
Carpenters and eg A aie ee Nae aa 0 65 
Drivers. sa >. Ba SME eee hah ae 0 40 
Driver, horse ae Ea ei Sa Re See Mica Oe 0 55 
Driver) team ANd S wWakOlewisdat. fells cele 0 75 
Labourers... .. . ee eee aa beard ys 0 40 
Motor truck ioe ed Ae) OE tae 0 45 
Motor truck driver and tence 

1 to 2 tons.. 1 45 

3 tons.. 1 95 
Plumbers and atensnh theron: Roe ceeds 0 75 
Reofers—composition.. s,s. is. 36 26 vee we 0 50 
Roofers—felt and gravel.. bed ea enst. ois 0 45 
Sheet metal workers.. .. Hie 


Watchmen.. .. 


Laying of a water line from MacDonald 
Lake to the Royal Canadian Air Force Station 
at Dartmouth, NS. Name of contractors, 
Messrs. Bianco Brothers, Halifax, N.S. Date 
of contract, August 6, 1938. Amount of con- 
tract, $15,000. A fair wages schedule was 


included in the contract as follows:— 
Per hour 
Pipe Layers, Caulkers and Solderers.. .. .. $0 50 
Plumbers and Steamfitters .. .. .. 0. so. o 0 75 


Motor truck drivers.. 0 45 
Motor truck driver and eraele 

MOMMA BLONS Sera) ee tie ee Sea. oS hiee lee we 1 45 

SpaLONS te: fous bate SRR Ih el eg eree 1 95 
Driver, team andy! wagon. Sa es 0 75 
TORRY Cae Gaye. bie ICR GO CO SELES EECO Er Dito 0 40 
NEADS OUEST 2 cies aut ty caw eeune ics aN welt eet e's 0 40 
SUV be nTiia TI Suter hs out CUTS catitc Cre ey mate weep les 0 35 


Construction of a S. A. A. Store Building 
at Wolseley Barracks, London, Ontario, Name 
of contractor, Mr. William E. Dodd, London, 
Ontario. Date of contract, August 9, 1988. 
Amount of contract, $4,344.63. A fair wages 


schedule was included in the contract as 
follows :— , 
Per hour 
Brick and hollow tile layers... $1 00 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers (mixing 
and tempering mortar).. Se ie tis By 


Carpenters and joiners.. .. 
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Cement and concrete mixer operator: Per hour 
Steam. aus. os Pe oe hn ee 
Gasoline or aleerrio = 

Cement finisher. . : 

Compressor operators Nganoliog: or r electric) 

Driver, horse and cart.. 

Driver, team and wagon.. 

Driver.. 

Electricians. . ‘ 

Engineers, operating, steamy: 

Single or double drums.. 
Three or more drums.. 

Firemen, stationary.. 

Hoist operators (ascites or electri). 

Labourers. . 

Motor truck ieee oe irudke 

Motor truck driver and truck: 

1 tO 2 BUGS sear me tere 
3 tons.. : 

Painters and pane : 

Rodmen—reinforcing steel.. .. 

Roofers, felt and gravel.. . 

Sheet metal workers.. 

Watchman.. 


cooococc oe 
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Reconstruction of the Garrison pier at 
McNab Island, Halifax, N.S. Name of con- 
tractor, Mr. R. M. Hall, Halifax, N.S. Date 
of contract, August 12, 1938. Amount of 
contract, $10,800. A fair wages schedule was 
included in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Carpenters and joiners.. $0 65 
Labourers.. 0 40 
Pile driver feet ant 0 75 
Pile driver engineers.. EtG 0 65 
Pilexdriversboom=men.. 355... .. kali. 0 50 


Pilevdriver® bridgemen a: 20° 50." a tae. 0 50 
Pile driver men. 0 50 
Pile driver Gienled Sane h OP 0 45 
Pile driver derrick figinesrs tea ee 0 65 


Pile driver derrick firemen.. 0 45 
Pile driver derrick men.. .. .. 0 50 
Watchman.. 0 35 


Construction of a caretaker’s quarters at 
Sussex Camp, Sussex, N.B. Name of con- 
tractor, Mr. W. F. Lutz, Sussex, N.B. Date 
of contract, August 18, 1938. Amount of 
contract, $5,355. A fair wages schedule was 
included in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 

Asbestos insulation workers.. $0 50 
Brick and hollow tile layers.. 0 70 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ wort Gene 

and tempering mortar).. oe ae 0 35 
Carpenters usin Assn och cok ents ae Ree 0 50 
Cement finisher ja one en Leas. Une ete cone 0 50 
Driver, horse and cart.. ar singh) 0 
Driver, team and wagon.. .. .. 0 55 
DPI VETS ss ss soto necmee (Gt sieves cuss eee 0 30 
Labotirerssa hi Gok Gk.) me 0 30 
Lathers, metal.. 0 50 
Lathers, wood.. 0 45 
Motor truck driver... : 0 35 
Motor truck driver and track: 

ty tof tone. ae. 24k cides asc eee 1 35 

Stove: uk. cis cerredeese vk din Avance es ees 1 85 

4 tons.. 2 35 

5 tons.. 2 85 
Ornamental iron w apkrs: - Pag AY a4 ted 0 50 
Pambensrand clazierssa e. i ese) aot ae 0 50 
Plasterers.. Winds be (MEPIS) See Pe eal 0 70 
Plasterers’ helpers sid and tempering | 

THaterinl) oe. aia he EAMES Se EY, 0 35 
Plumbers and Mode Hiters.. cinta eee si 0 55 
Watchmanccs he ce ue Ae ee einen eae 0 25 


Supply and erection of a steel water storage 
tank at the Royal Canadian Corps of Signals 
Depot, Barriefield, Ont. Name of contractors, 
Horton Steel Works, Ltd., Toronto, Ont. Date 
of contract, August 15, 1938. Amount of con- 
tract, $12,750. A fair wages schedule was in- 
cluded in the erection contract as follows:— 


Per hour 

Boilermakers. . $0 80 
Blacksmiths. . Aa ee ees 0 65 
Blacksmiths+helpers).ce.. ate <M. pescbes aee 0 45 
Carpenters: <) auti--iscutce Con ae aoe Ee oe 0 80 
Cement finishers... .. ... te 1 00 
Cement and concrete mixer Soar atone 

Steam.. .. 4. Ft ts SS aaa: 0 65 

Gasoline or oleate 3 0 50 
Compressor operators, gasoline or ier rie ae 0 50 
Driver, horse and cart.. is 0 55 
Driver, .tedm and wagon. ct sane eee 0 75 
IDrivers?. ss & ale AP tage te ards 0 40 
Engineers, Suen rey. 

1 or 2 drums.. 0 65 

3 or more drums.. : Fiat 0 75 
Hoist operator—gasoline or echnioe ti iPis.2 0 50 
Electricians (inside wiremen).. 0 75 
Biremen=-stationary. ce) udetmecnecn basil mid: 0 45 
Labourers.. . 0 40 
Machinists. . ‘ 0 70 
Motor truck. driver... 3 0 45 
Motor truck driver and aks 

ae tCOm2 Ons ses ; 1 45 

SO UONSLs me. eee 1 95 

4 tons.. 2 45 

5 tons; . : 2 95 
Ornamental iron ers 0 60 
Painters and glaziers.. ra 0 70 
Plumbers and. steamfitters.. 0 80 
Rodmen—reinforced steel... 0 50 
Sheet metal workers.. (Drs 
Watchman.. .. . (Se 
Welders (on steel ee 0 80 
Structural steel workers. . 0 80 


Supply and installation of a hot water heat- 
ing plant in the canteen and adjacent married 
quarters, Wellington Barracks, Halifax, NS. 
Name of contractors, Hagen & Co., Halifax, 
NS. Date of contract, August TT, 1938. Amount 
of contract, $1, 038. A fair wages schedule was 
included in the contract for the installation 
work as follows :— 


Per hour 
Blackemithst0 re (oh eee S: $0 70 
Blacksmiths’ Eslneat 0 45 
Bricklayers. . me 0 974 
Bricklayers’ Poe ‘Caicing cob ara periie 
mortar).. As 0 45 
Carpenters. . 0 65 
Cement finishers. . 0 60 
Labourers. . 0 40 
Machinists. . oe es 0 70 
Plumbers and steeaiiitors s 0 85 
Sheet metal workers.. 0 70 


Stuccoing the exterior of the Station 
Hospital, Royal Canadian Air Force Station, 
Trenton, Ont. Name of contractors, Frontenac 
Construction Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. Date 


of contract, August 16, 1938. Amount of 
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contract, $1,975. A fair wages schedule was 
included in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Plasterers. . PP lassen ies dah Aa Poy MIP $0 80 
Plasterers’ helpers (mixing and tempering 
THALCTIAN eames (ce kt oe tae ne cede he ces 0 45 
Carpenters. . Re Re ee we are eee 0 70 
Labourers... .. . Set vletiece UE seehe, PASO 0 40 
Motor truck pens nie iks Sut state ee 0 45 


Motor truck driver and ‘ruck’ 
BLO Vel CONS 6s} a shite ge “cot CO oe ae 1 45 


Clearing & grading R.C.A.F. Aerodrome at 
Sydney, N.S. Name of contractors, the 
Standard Paving Maritime Limited, Toronto, 
Ontario. Date of contract, August 31, 1938. 
Amount of contract, $90,870 approximately. 
A fair wages schedule was included in the 
contract as follows:— 


Per hour 

Axemen.. pote ar ee.) ee ee a mst $0 45 
Blacksmiths.. .. BATS bet bh 1: RANE ta ae Nine 0 60 
Blacksmiths’ helpee? BS ME a Sane ater 0 45 
WrachineL OMDELACONSMemias nay usicn cies eka. 0 85 
MLAS Om heen Oni wk a. esta SA uaisbuce FS Lek nes 0 55 
IDTACINING: OULCTSa. baat cg een tt. oe ean terrae 0 50 
Drivers teal and wACOM. ais co Sosa. fee 0 70 
NOVELS Cros tet cine LES UE TTS ie 0 40 
Labourers... .. . Bag tatiande lar die. SIRs alee yada 0 40 
Motor truck ariver™™ Arius dts, toes a 0 45 
Motor truck driver and trocke: 

Mtoomtonse. 1 45 

os LOnSeS is. 1e95 

4 tons.. 2 45 

5 tons.. A 2 95 
Road grader operators ions amen ; 0 45 
Road grader operators, including team.. 0 80 
Road grader operators, gasoline.. 0 50 
Stream shovel operator.. 0 85 
Steam shovel firemen.. 0 55 
Steam shovel operator.. 0 85 
Tractor operators, gasoline.. 0 50 
Team and scraper.. 0 70 
Team and plow.. 0 70 
Watchman.. 0 35 


Constructing a Central Heating Plant and 
Steam & Hot Water Distribution System at 
the Joint Service Magazines, Esquimalt, B.C. 
Name of contractors, Messrs. Knott and 
Jones, Victoria, B.C. Date of contract, August 
22, 1938. Amount of contract, $36,200. A 


fair wages schedule was included in the con- 


tract as follows:— 


Per hour 

Asbestos insulation workers.. ‘ $0 75 
Brick and hollow tile layers... .. . 1 00 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ ae Se 

and tempering mortar).. & Lar eh pein 0 50 
Carpenters: 

up to and including August 31, 1938.. 0 75 

on and after Sige aed Wa GSSitre cs ake s 0 80 
Cement finisher... .. . aD vate 0 60 
Cement and concrete mixer opbrntore® 

Steam... |... HO Shen! ocy Oc SARS 0 70 

Gasoline or pecriee agi Reg : 0 55 
Compressor operators, gasoline or Ba ck 0 55 
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Per hour 
Drrveraehorses and icarbecs ase eee oe 0 60 
‘Driver, team and wagon.. .. .. 19 .t0.9ni 0 85 
Drivers.. ateihivels bau es 3% 3 Penal 0 45 
Engineers, peeetek ie yal aieean 

Single drum.. 

Double drum.. ‘ 
Electricians (inside qieieny 
Engineers on steel erection.. 
Firemen, stationary.. 

Hoist operators, Picola or Pelbctricns 
Labourers. . arate 

Lathers, metal.. .. . 

Lathers, wood..:..... 

Machinists. . ; 

Motor truck driver.. 

Motor truck driver and filivles 

1 to 2 tons... 

3 tons.. 

4 tons.. 

5 tons.. ate 
Ornamental iron Woekew 
Painters and glaziers.. 

Plasterers... Ss RLS cle OS ENS 6) une, eh od 
Plasterers’ helpers (mixing and tempering 

material)... es eualbpe Vines Siaireannete 0 50 
Plumbers and Rea A ol 4 0 
Plumbers and steamfitters’ helpers Gal. men 

assigned to help tradesmen).. 0 
Roofers, felt and gravel.. Bee oe heen ra 05 
Rodmen, reinforced steel.. .. .. .. .. ss 05 

SUR a Ror ae 07 
1 
1 


ooocoocococrooco 
ANS A WD ha ea Clas 
Oo 


Se EIR See SRO SS 
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Sheet metal workers.. 
Shovel operators, gasoline.. 


Steam shovel engineers... .. 123 
Steambpshovelecranemen.. «206.50. a2 20 an oc 0 90 
Steam shovel firemen.. . Rea” Wnt Sena 0 743 
SCOMECUEDEMS sw hte te ve atte em) GAOT 5 4 CRO SE 0 80 
Stonemasons.. .. . 1 00 
Stonemasons’ helpers Ga xing ae jberapors 

AMOLAL). acces) ss AMEE a nee enero ee 0 50 
Structural steel ronieerah Wc auaab an tl eghe 1 123 
Welders on steel erection.. <a Sean 1 124 
Watchman petcact germs’ ERR eAsle HES © sich lars 0 45 


Replacement of roof trusses at the Central 
Heating Plant of Fort Osborne Barracks at 
Winnipeg, Manitoba. Name of contractors, 
Fraser and MacDonald, Winnipeg, Manitoba. 
Date of contract, August 30, 1938. Amount 
of contract, $3,845. A fair wages schedule 
was included in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Blacksmiths..... .. 5 58 SE aT oe $0 65 
Blacksmiths’ neloeusts PEN MAE) Seaton Seah 0 45 
Brick and hollow tile lepers A 5c 1 10 


Brick and hollow tile layers helpers (Mix- 


Painters and gvaziera:, : 
Engineers on steel erection.. 
Welders on steel erection.. 
Structural steel workers.. .. .. .. 
Motor truck driver and truck: 


ing and tempering oo dei sh 0 50 
Carpenters.. 0 85 
Crane operators, gacolige or eden 0 60 
Electricians (inside wiremen).. 0 85 
Labourers.. 0 40 
Machinists. . 0 70 

0 70 
0 90 
0 85 
0 85 


HOM GONS: © lke comduawies Worse Wee fae ~exe 1 45 
MELONS Gta Sil sos) wakliotet. “ols paca Aare aoe. Samael, ve 1 95 
4 tons.. EN ee Oe ats aR aie Hehe Seer ws 2 45 
LGD Cob oct <a ran Ce ae at loe clstecae cslnels 2 95 
Motor truck Arived.s Pe Pee a Ah 8 sell nema 0 45 
Watchman.. raat te Ferg Meare e 0 35 
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DEPARTMENT OF PuBLic Works 


Improvements’ to the North Arm Jetty, 
Fraser River, B.C. Name of contractors, Coast 
Quarries Limited, Vancouver, B.C. Amount 
of contract approximately $26,100.00. Date 


of contract, August 1, 1938. A fair wages 
schedule was included in the contract as 
follows :— 
Per month 
Tugboat Captain—Class A.. .. .. .. . $200 00 
Tugboat Captain—Class B.. .. .. 190 00 
Tugboat Captain—Class C.. .. . 180 00 
Tugboat Engineer—Class A.. .. . 190 00 
Tugboat Engineer—Class B.. .. . 180 00 
Tugboat Engineer—Class C.. .. . 170 00 
Per hour 
Tugboat) Firemen, st 4.0. 0 563 
Tugboat Deckhand.. . 0 54 
Derrick Engineer. . 1 124 
Derrick HP iremanisial tote. tas (ots, heter bets Ne 0 68% 
Derrick Deckhand.. .. 0 54 
Labourers.. ais 0 45 
Gasoline Engine Pune #s 0 60 
Launch Operator (Work Bost). 0 50 
Pile driver Foreman.. 1 25 
Pile driver Engineer... .. .. . 1 12% 
Pileudriversbinemanyn even tears cians) sce 0 68% 
Pilevemiver dsrid semicts ay sepe eer eee) erate 1 00 
Bile tdriver (Boomimanscu sue becine skeet cee 1 00 
Bier Oriver) AVLATAaen tare mcclien nese ueeObee tree ners 1 00 
WWierG inte an sonia eects alo acelers uuunenen lace moar meanest 0 45 


Reconstruction of Breakwater Wharf at 
Cockburn Island, District of Manitoulin, 
Ontario. Name of contractors L. R. Broun & 
Co. Ltd., Sault Ste. Marie, Ontario. Date of 
contract July 22, 1938. Amount of contract 
approximately $6,167.50. A fair wages sched- 
ule was included in the contract as follows :— 


Per hour 

Blacksmiths clare en tte sere Healbema lesen $0 55 
Carpenters and Joiners.. 0 60 
Concrete Mixer Operator: 

SEAT RMA ateriaveth cee tn aten LesuMem tele. ciel ta epi ects 0 65 

Gas. or aldeeetat 8, ol EEL Shes 0 45 
Labourers. . die ita 0 35 
Motor truck utiver é 0 40 
Motor truck driver and nics 

1 to 2 tons.. 1 40 

3 tons.. 1 90 

4 tons.. Fae 2 40 
Driver, team and noone 0 65 
Drivers. . 0 35 
Timberman ahd ‘Cobeans (Measusine: ‘Serb: 

ing and, by the use of the Axe, nth 

etc., cutting and ae timber).. ‘ 0 42 
Watchman.. SENT SE Mesto s Anes eae 0 30 


Constructing a breakwater wharf at Sylvan 
Lake, Alberta. Name of contractor Wm. C. 
Wells, Wilkie, Saskatchewan. Date of con- 


tract July 18, 1938. Amount of contract 
$18,368.60, approximately. A fair wages 
schedule was included in the contract as 
follows:— 
Per hour 
Blacksmith... .. eee $0 60 
Blacksmith’s Meleet 0 45 
Carpenter.. 0 70 
Hoist varie EA or Waleetcio!: 0 60 
Labourer.. 0 40 
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Motor truck driver.. 

Motor truck driver and ruck: 
ISTO. 2 LON Somme rane aici: tore 
3 tons. J 

Pile driver forest 

Pile driver engineer. 

Pile driver men.. 

Driver.. , 

Driver, horse ind careh 

Driver, team and wagon.. amen oh 

Timbermen and cribmen (Giessuiee one 
and, by the use of the axe, adze? etc., 
cutting and fitting timber).. .. 

Wriatehinmtarisener tts ure lett aol 


ooocoocoorre 
Aor oano 
Aooc aegan 


(a= Bo) 
Go Or 
oc 


Construction of a breakwater at Botsford, 
Westmoreland County, N.B. Name of 
contractor, Charles L. Comeau, Caraquet, N.B. 
Date of contract, August 1, 1938. Amount of 


contract, approximately $35,147.50. A fair 
wages schedule was included in the contract 
as follows:— 
Per hour 
Carpenters... .. $0 50 
Timbermen and Cibien (\ieaaurine: Scrib- 
ing and, by the use of the Axe, Adze, 
etc., cutting and ae Roe cee 0 374 
Labourers.. sialscers de onus ela Nee ase lance 0 30 
Blacksmatiiee iia 0 50 
Blacksmith’s helnewe 0 35 
Boatman—rowboat.. 0 30 
Motor boat operator.. . a biwacem vale 0 35 
Drivers eisere: Re eae Whee Reta he a 0 30 
Driver, team pee waeou a 0 55 
Driver, horse and cart.. 0 45 
Motor truck driver.. 5 0 35 
Motor truck driver and trash 
Wtor2touss: 1 35 
SP EONS al reas capa eies Viale (reheat EC REDE OnE 1 85 
Weaitehmaan sis eae ai vee 0 25 


Wharf reconstruction at Fourchu, Rich- 
mond County, N.S. Name of contractors, 
Sidney W. Hagerty of Monastery, N.S. Date 
of contract, August 2, 1938. Amount of 
contract, approximately $7,799.70. A fair wages 


schedule was included in the contract as 
follows:— 
Per hour 
Blacksmith... . $0 50 
Boatmen (rowboat). 0 30 
Driver.. A ae 0 30 
Driver, horse and ae 0 45 
Driver, team and wagon.. . aay, 0 55 
Hoist operator—gasoline.. .. .. ... 0 40 
Labourers. . 0 30 
Motor truck Aree erem 0 35 
Motor truck driver and trees 
1 ULO a uL OMS settee coue ates (ae CMeoh. casks els 1 35 
Sh LOSS css as. trom be) Rea R Eom 1 85 
4 tons.. 2 35 
5 tons. . ; 2 85 
Timbermen and seen aeeevrena erie 
ing and, by the use of the axe, ae. 
etc., cutting and bis Ap eles 0 373 
Watebman ii Wise tas) le WRAPS 0 25 
Carpenters and tine 0 50 
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DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORT 


Erection of a Radio Range Station at 
Ottawa, Ont. Name of contractor, Mr. Wm. 
J. Wills, Ottawa, Ont. Date of contract, 
August 10, 1938. Amount of contract, $5,100.00. 
A fair wages schedule was included in the 
contract as follows:— 


Per hour 

Brick and See tile layers. . fs $0 90 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ dks (mixing 

and tempering mortar).. 0 50 
Carpenters.. 0 85 
Cement finishers... ; rely! ane 0 60 
Cement and concrete mixer "nanaranenge 

gasoline or electric.. .. 0 55 
Driver.. eis Sumiite 0 45 
Driver, team antes wana: 3 Steen 0 80 
Wierricians (inside Sriregien un. a ee 

including July vole LOSS mie ira ni hs 0 75 

On and after aedehs Lr1938i0 0 80 
Labourers. . F es 0 45 
Painters and? glaziers’: ‘ 0 65 
Plumbers and steamfitters.. BE 3.5: Lr 0 95 
Plumbers’ and steamfitters’ helpers (all 

men assigned to help ee ae ee tars 0 50 
Roofers, sheet metal.. Aas 0 82 
Roofers, shingle (wood, asbestos). 0 85 
Rodmen (reinforced steel).. 0 55 
Motor truck driver.. 5 0 50 
Motor truck driver and trucks 

LtOuemtOUS aa. « 1 45 

mLOUS ye ate 1 95 

ATUONS eter Meo tre eee AU ee Ee Re fo 2 45 

IR CONSEE Sere Rte kate, Mo loas lak teae Oa acs 2 95 
Terrazzo ecise . 0 75 
Terrazzo finishers ee help 0 60 
Watchman,. 0 40 


Erection of a Radio Transmitter Building 
at St. Hubert, P.Q. Name of contractors, 
L. G. Ogilvie Co., Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. Date 
of contract, August 11, 1938. Amount of 


contract, $14,785. A fair wages schedule 
was included in the contract as follows:— 
Per hour 

Brick and hollow tile layers.. $0 90 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers Guiine 

and tempering mortar).. 0 45 
Carpenters. . Lak os 0 70 
Cement finishers... .. PPE Con O nae mc 0 60 
Cement and concrete mixer operator— 

(gasoline or aes” 0 50 
Driver.. j 0 40 
Driver, team ane wagon. 0 75 
Electricians Cinside wiremen).. 0 75 
Labourers. . 0 40 
Motor truck deere 0 45 
Motor truck driver and each 

MCO, 2p COTA ata resell agen isis col stoke fe eee ee 1 45 

SPuOnsers 1 95 

4 tons. 2 45 

5 tons.. Al, 2 95 
Painters and glupiers: Se ee eerie seis oxi tetd 0 66 
Plumbers and steamfitters.. .. .. 0 75 


Plumbers’ and steamfitters’ eee) Gi men 

assigned to help tradesmen).. 0 45 
Rodmen (reinforced steel).. 0 50 
Roofers, sheet metal.. Ate is oncg OEP 0 70 
moeotens, telttandtoravelevirss celceaas. «css 0 45 
Terrazzo, layers.. ek 0 70 
Terrazzo finishers ene thelpers?: 0 55 
Watchman.. 0 35 


oe ee © @©8 ©8 ©8 © 08 pe of 


Additional preliminary development on the 
Airport at Megantic, P.Q. Name of contractor, 
Mr. Cleophas Roy, Lake Megantic, P.Q. Date 
of contract, August 11, 1938. Amount of 
contract, $29,980.50. A fair wages schedule 
was included in the contract ag follows:— 


Per hour 

Axemen.. .. 0 35 
Blacksmith... cali oiath fais 0 50 
Blacksmith’s neTpee 0 35 
Carpenter. . wt an texs 0 50 
Compressor Doerston! Re Abr t iey 0 40 
Drag line operator (steam).. .. .. .. ... 0 85 
Wracminel oiler tees teat estes eee ae 0 50 
Drag line fireman.. .. .. . 0 55 
Driver.. oat 0 30 
Driver and iene 0 55 
ID sat lbs apaavaveare poe ame Ma, ate 0 40 
Labourers.. , 0 30 
Motor truck ieee st 3 0 35 
Motor truck driver and rte: 

eet OW Oe CONS. she ites Mah ne ie 1 35 

BISLODI Se Nae evra a als scted ea CL 1 85 

4 tons.. . 2 35 

5 tons.. 2 85 
Powdermen.. 0 40 
Road grader pernion (hates Grae ass 0 35 
Road grader operator (including Lee 0 60 
Road grader operator (gasoline).. .. .. .. .. 0 40 
Steam shovel engineers.. .. 0 85 
Steam shovel craneman.. 0 65 
Steam shovel fireman.. 0 55 
Shovel operator (gasoline). . 0 85 
Tractor operator.. 0 40 
Watchman.. 0 25 


the 
Name of contractor, 


Construction of living quarters for 
Radio staff at Reay, Ont. 


Mr. George Sainsbury, Weston, Ont. Date of 
Contract, August 15, 1938: Amount of 
contract, $12,588. A fair wages schedule 
was included in the contract as follows:— 
Per hour 
Brick and hollow tile layers.. $0 80 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ ehlpers Goins 
and tempering mortar).. 0 40 
Carpenters. . we 0 60 
Cement finishers... .. ae Mechel Una eh onl <p ta 0 55 
Cement and concrete mixer operator: 
gasoline.. : 
Driver, team and wagon. 
Driver.. 
Labourers. . 


asia and nlaraca| aid 

Plumbers and steamfitters.. 
Roofers—shingle. . me 
Sheetiimetal, workerss: <5 3. 0.03. ss 
Watchmen.. . 


SOLS So.0 90 SS oO 
WQADANWWOHOAR 
SOO OU Ot OG Oo 


Erection of a 48 foot tower at Flat Point 
Lighthouse Reserve, N.S. Name of contractor, 
Mr. James N. Kenney, Truro, N.S. Date of 
contract, August 11, 1938. Amount of contract, 


$6,680. A fair wages schedule was inélided 
in the contract as follows:— 
Per hour 
Labourers. . $0 40 
Carpenters. . 0 70 
Cement and eniterete: mixer Reet nie) 
Steam.. 0 65 
Gasoline.. 0 50 
Hoist Eaatatate “pdeolines: 0 50 
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Engineer, operating, steam: Per hour 
Single or double drums.. . 0 65 
Three drums.. 0 75 
Fireman, stationary.. 0 45 
Cement finishers.. 0 60 
Rodmen, reinforced steel.. Se), ete: 0 50 
Motor truck driver.. .. .. PN BRAS So NANG 0 45 
Motor truck driver and thick: 
SMUONS AME. < ates abtete rsisl Rete 1 95 
5 tons.. 2 95 
IRA INGETSicl cng Gee serene es, ote SRR ree ee ene 0 55 
Watchman cis ais seen 0 35 


Construction of an additional hard-surfaced 
runway at the Airport at St. Hubert, P.Q. 
Name of contractors, Dibblee Construction 
Co., Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. Date of contract, 


August 16, 1938. Amount of contract, 
$48,117. A fair wages schedule was included 
in the contract as follows:— 
Per hour 
AXEMEN . opi: %i084) 5 $0 45 
Blacksmiths;:-\. = .+ 0 60 
Blacksmiths’ helpers... 0 45 
Carpenters.. : 0 70 
Compressor eperarones 0 50 
Dragline operators. . 0 85 
Dragline firemen.. 0 55 
Dragline oilers.. .. 0 50 
Drivers.. Pte g 0 40 
Driver, team and yeieae 0 75 
Drill runners. 0 50 
Labourers.. : 0 40 
Motor truck Aeiirees.| 0 45 


Motor truck driver and hinaeiee 


1 to 2 tons.. 

SMLONSe Tete 

4 tons.. . 

5 tons.. 
Powdermen.. 


Road grader Brera ore (holes crea apicis 
Road grader operators (with team).. .. . 
Road grader operators (gasoline).. .. .. .. 
Steam shovel engineers.. .. 

Steam shovel cranemen. 

Steam shovel firemen... .. 

Shovel operators (easoline) 

Tractor operators.. 

Watchmen . 


Sooo oooCcooCooOoNNrFFE 
WaOerDomorhandt OK 
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Fabrication, delivery and erection of 24 
self-supporting insulated antennae towers at 
the following points: vicinity of Nelson, BC., 
Red Deer, Alta., Kowash, Ont., Megantic, P.Q., 
Moncton and Blissville, N.B. Name of 
contractors, Standard Steel Construction Co., 
Ltd., Welland, Ont. Date of contract, August 
9, 1988. Amount of contract, $46,740. The 
work of fabrication was subject to the “B” 
labour conditions above mentioned, and the 
erection work to fair wages schedules as 
follows :— 


Nelson, B.C. 

Per hour 
Structural steel erectors.. $1 124 
Labourers.. 0 40 
Driver, team and wagon. 0 75 
Driver, horse and cart.. 0 55 
Driver.. 0 40 
Motor truck driver”. 0 45 


Motor truck driver and truck: Per hour 
1 toULFtOHSs ter sen os 1 45 
3 tons.. 1 95 
4° tOns. yi 2 45 
5 GODS se) she uk Pees rae bere me fs 2 95 
Watchman.. . 0 40 
Red Deer, Alta. 
Per hour 
Structural steel workers (erectors).. $0 85 
Labourers... 0 40 
Driver, team ands ace 0 65 
Driver, horse and cart.. 0 50 
Driver.. ae ala lnvane 0 40 
Motor truck river: tele 0 40 
Motor truck driver and ee 
1 to 2 tons.. 1 40 
a COUSeie 1 90 
4 TONS a eats Gane Pose eens 2 40 
Di: LOTS sien icles evi el glageladtejescalawreaene amen! teers 2 98 
Watchman.. 0 35 
Kowkash, One 
Per hour 
Structural steel erectors.. .. .. .. $0 80 
A DOUTCES nef eet srllne. lets Wereucove piste ecedluate Mewes et 0 35 
Driver, team and wagon.. .. .. .. «- 0 65 
Driver, horse and cart.. .. .. .. «+ o« 0 50 
Driver.. 5 0 35 
Motor truck fieeo. 0 40 
Motor truck driver and vette 
tO 2s TOMS. 1 40 
eo ONS Eau 1 90 
ATUONS cates cee are eee mest e eh atitets he cae canett 2 40 
DD) LOMS Ts cit arase res Leven eter lois! Kerslteten veren mete tke 2 90 
VAL CMA tee aen meres aevedicrs Ute reir eriee 0 30 
Megantic, P.Q. 
Per hour 
Structural steel erectors.. .. .. 1. 2. 2s os $0 75 
Mabourersek «as v4. a ‘ 0 30 
Driver, team and waged: 0 55 
Driver, horse and cart.. 0 45 
ID riverneiweee ts octal Wer ctee cigs 0 30 
Motor truck dieren Ba ioe 0 35 
Motor truck driver and truce 
1 to 2 tons.. 1 35 
3D COLS ciel taen eaters Mors 1 85 
ES COMS ret ists daa rencnte PB) 
OMONS: See wey cate hace fay Se Se 2 85 
Watchman.. RED creas eta lulece blac Gah’ Mee enet 0 25 
Moncton, N. B. 
Per hour 
Structural steel erectors.. $0 75 
Labourers... aout 0 35 
Driver, team and ahenie 0 65 
Diver, horse and cart.. 0 50 
Driver.. ; 0 35 
Motor truck ares . 0 40 
Motor truck driver and ruck: 
1 to 2 tons.. a 1 40 
3 TONS a2 nivale) el velem teeter nee I 90 
ACONS Ne, cae) cee oh ec Ome e 2 40 
DP GONS rs he) vga etal oleh a beled Wa 6 2 90 
Watchman.. . 0 30 
Blissville, N.B. 
Per hour 
Structural steel erectors.. .. .. .. .. $0 75 
Labourers. . PRG 0 30 
Driver, team cial Scent 0 55 
Driver, horse and cart.. 0 45 
Driver.. i 0 30 
Motor truck drivers 0 35 
Motor truck driver and peels 
1 tow2 tons. . 1 35 
ORUODS eee ative oats 1 85 
4 tons.. nts 2 35 
DetONS.wiice se ee 2 85 
Watchman.. . 0 25 
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Group “A” ContTRACTS 
(2) Dredging Work. 


Notre.—The labour conditions of each of the 
contracts noted under this heading, contain 
the General Fair Wages Clause providing for 
the observance of current or fair and reason- 
able rates of wages and hours of labour, and 
. empower the Minister of Labour to deal with 
any dispute which may arise thereon. 


Dredging work at Ste. Anne de Bellevue, 
P.Q. Name of contractors Cummins Cons- 
truction Co., Montebello, P.Q. Date of 
contract, August 5, 1988. Amount of contract, 
approximately $16,521.25. © 


Dredging work at Meaford, Ont. Name of 
contractors, Russell Construction Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont. Date of Contract, July 25, 1938. 
Amount of contract, approximately $4,534.75. 


Dredging work at Middle Caraquet, N.B. 
Name of contractors, The Federal Dredging 
Co., Ltd. Ottawa, Ont. Date of contract, 
August 5, 1988. Amount of contract, approxim- 
ately $4,200.00. 


Dredging work at Caraquet, N.B. Name 
of contractors, The Federal Dredging Co., Ltd., 
Ottawa, Ont. Date of contract, August 5, 1938. 
Amount of contract, approximately $9,000.60. 


Dredging work at Goderich, Ont. Name of 
contractor, Mr. Wm. L. Forrest, Goderich, 
Ont. Date of contract, August 6, 1988. 
Amount of contract, approximately $82,533.00. 


Dredging work at Riviere Saint-Jean, near 
Chateauguay, P.Q. Name of contractors, 
Cummins Construction Co., Montebello, P.Q. 
Date of contract, August 5, 1938. Amount of 
contract, approximately $5,238.00. 


Dredging work at Sorel (Lanctot Basin), 
P.Q. Name of contractors, J. P. Porter & sons, 
Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. Date of contract, July 30, 
1938. Amount of contract, approximately 
$23,322.00. 


Dredging work at Pictou Landing, NS. 
Name of contractors, Beacon Dredging Co., 
Ltd., Halifax, N.S. Date of contract August 1, 
1938. Amount of contract, approximately 
$6,840.00. 


Dredging work at Fourchu, NS. Name of 
contractors, Fundy Construction Co., Litd., 
Halifax, N.S. Date -of contract, August 5, 
1938. Amount of contract, approximately 
$26,110.00. 


Dredging work at Saugeen River, Ont. 
Name of contractors, The C.S. Boone Dredg- 
ing & Construction Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 
Date of contract; August 2, 1938. Amount of 
contract, approximately $7,980.00. 
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GROUP “B” CONTRACTS 


Manufacture and Repair of Equipment 
Supplies, Interior Fittings, etc. 


Notr—Each of the contracts noted under 
this heading contains the “B” Labour 
Conditions referred to in the introduction 
to this article. 


DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL DEFENCE 


Nature of Contract Contractor 


soda ten Juortie, ‘Co., 
Montreal, P.Q. 
Tubes for anti-gas respir- 
ators. sees --B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co., 
_  Ltd., Kitchener, Ont. 
-» Paton Mfg. Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, P.Q. 
-» Valiquette-Bosse, 
Montreal, P.Q. 
Montreal Cottons, Ltd., 
Montreal, P.Q. 
-»Canadian Industries Lid., 
Montreal, P.Q. 
Pedestal Holdfast Adapters 
or Packing Rings.. .. .. Victoria Machinery Depot 
Co., Lid., Victoria, B.C. 
.. «» Woods Mfg. Co., Ltd., 
Ottawa, ‘Ont. 
-- Gault Bros., Ltd., 
Vancouver, B.C. 
-» Hugh Carson Co., Ltd., 
Ottawa, ‘Ont. 
..James Tent & Awning Co., 
Ltd., Vancouver, B.C. 
Retaining and Guard Plates, 
Valve for Anti-gas Res- 
DPIFALOTS.. «. «. se ee ee «. Coulter Copper’ & Brass 'Co,, 
Ltd., Vancouver, B.C. 
.. «Gault Bros., Ltd., 
Vancouver, B.C. 
.. ». Way Sagless Spring Co., 
Toronto, Ont. 


Band oliers tp stein sat ts Ltd., 


Gaberdine Cloth.. .. .. 
Winter Caps.. 
Cottonmikhakiss see wees 


WOrdibowsh.. ca sa ees) es 


Pia versackss i) wei se 
Jumpers and Trousers.. 


Soldiers’ Boxes.. 


Flags, Naval Code.. 


Blue Overalls.. .. . 


C. S. Mattress Cases.. 


Post Orricze DEPARTMENT 


Metal Dating Stamps and 

Type, Cancellers, etc... .. Pritchard-Andrews Co., 
Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. 

Rubber Stamps, Daters, etc. Pritchard-Andrews Co., 
Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. 

Pritchard-Andrews Co., 
Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. 

Machine Works, Ltd., 
Montreal, P.Q. 

Pritchard-Andrews Co., 
Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. 

Pollack & Dorfman, 
Quebec, P.Q. 

Kaufman Rubber Co., 
Kitchener, Ont. 

Miner Rubber Co., 
Granby, P.Q. 

Uniform Cap Co., 
Ottawa, Ont. 

Tayside Textile Ltd., 
Perth, Ont. 

Pritchard-Andrews Co., 
Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. 


Scales and Weights.. .. .. 
Stamping Machine Parts.. 
Mail Bag Fittings, etc... .. 
Letter Carriers’ Uniforms.. 
Letter Carriers’ Uniforms.. 
Letter Carriers’ Uniforms.. 
Letter Carriers’ Uniforms.. 
Letter Carriers’ Uniforms.. 


Letter Boxes and Locks. .. 
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Roya, CANADIAN MountTED POLICE 


Contractor 


.. The Hart Boot & Shoe Co., 
Ltd., Fredericton, N.B. 

Cluett, Peabody & Co., 
Ltd., Kitchener, Ont. 


Nature of Contract 
Riding (Boots... s.s0 «sts 


Broadcloth Shirts.. .. .. .. 


Heli dats. Avec: title ..John B. Stetson (Canada) 
Ltd., Brockville, Ont. 

Shes hres ae caus, es’ bs due die ODE WALt® UR eDaror 
Aristo Cravat), Ottawa, 
Ont. 

Brown Leather Gloves.. .. Acme Glove Works Lid., 
Ottawa, ‘Ont. 

Black Ankle Boots.. .. The Eagle Shoe Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, P.Q. 


DEPARTMENT OF Pusiic WoRrKS 


Construction and Installation of interior 
fittings in the public building at Morris, 
Manitoba. Name of contractors, The Interior 
Hardwood Co., Ltd., Kitchener, Ont. Date 
of contract, July 22, 1938. Amount of contract, 
$899.00. 


os 


SPECIAL CONTRACTS 


Manufacture, Overhaul and Reconditioning of 
Aircraft 


Note.—The labour conditions applicable to 
contracts under the above heading are identical 
with those for building and construction work, 
except that one scale of minimum wage rates 
has been approved for all works of this nature 
undertaken in Eastern Canada (Ontario, Que- 
bee and the Maritime Provinces) and another 
scale for all such works in Western Canada 
(Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta and British 
Columbia). It is provided in these contracts 
that working hours shall not exceed 48 per 
week. 

Complete overhaul of Cheetah Mark V 
engine. Name of contractors, Ottawa Car 
Manufacturing Co., Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. Date 
of contract, August 9, 1938. Amount of 
contract, $2,033.00. A fair wages schedule was 
included in the contract as follows:— 


Engine Assembly— Per hour 
Fitter (A.E.).. . $0 60 
Fitter’s helper vy E. Je. 0 40 
Machinist. . 0 65 
Machinist’s Heipeet 0 40 
Machine operators.. 0 50 
Sandblasters. . 0 55 
Labourers.. nA 0 35 

Airframe Conshiction tid U Assembly 
Pitters CAIHY) era ee. kis 0 60 
Fitter’s helper (A.F. ie 0 40 
Machinist... Fee 0 65 
Machinist’s helbertd 0 40 
Machine operator.. .. .. ; 0 50 
Woodworkers (joiner) leading handy i 0 80 
Woodworker (joiner).. 0 60 
Woodworker’s pee ae 0 40 
Welder... .. . HN 0 60 
Welder’s hemands ea Nae R tee Be ae 0 40 
MleCtricihits:: Ai awa sou ool lveres, its Mele meus 0 65 


Per hour 
Blectrician’s. helper. cs si. , an can Carlee. ce uke cee 0 40 
Painter and doper.. ze 0 55 
Painter and doper’s helper 0 40 
Fabric worker—female.. 0 40 
Fabric worker’s BE PETC 0 30 
Upholsterer. . 3 0 55 
Upholsterer’s oon! 0 40 
Sandblaster.. 0 55 
Labourer.. 0 35 
Erector.. A 0 60 
Erector’s herpes 0 40 
Sheet metal worker.. 0 60 
Sheet metal worker’s helpers: 0 40 
Riveters.. 0 50 
Riveter’s helpers... ; 0 40 
Apprentices to fitters, neehbneut aad sheet 
metal workers only—(16 to 21 years of 
age): 

Ist year..... 0- 20 

2nd year.. 0 25 

8rd year.. 0 35 


Note.—Only one Nelper. 405) be Maceo yeck to each 
journeyman. No more than one apprentice to be 
employed to each five journeymen. 


Construction of 10 wood airscrews for 
seaplanes. Name of contractors, Canadian 
Vickers, Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. Date of contract, 
August 11, 1988. Amount of contract $7,750.00. 
The preceding fair wages schedule was also 
included in the contract. 

Manufacture of spare parts for Avro Tutor 
621 aircraft. Name of contractors, Ottawa Car 
Manufacturing Company Ltd., Ottawa. Date 
of contract, August 24, 1938. Amount of 
contract, $19,962.28. The preceding fair wages 
schedule was also included in this contract. 

Construction of aeroplane wood and metal 
spares for “Stranraer” aircraft. Name of 
contractors, Canadian Vickers, Ltd., Montreal, 
P.Q. Date of contract, August 23, 1988. 
Amount of contract, $3,630.42. The preceding 
fair wages schedule was also included in this 
contract. 

‘Construction of fabric spares for aircraft. 
Name of contractors, Boeing Aircraft of 
Canada, Ltd., Vancouver, B.C. Date of 
contract, August 4, 1938. Amount of contract, 
approximately $130,000.00. A fair wages 
schedule was included in the contract as 
follows :— 


Engine Assembly— Per hour 
Fitter (A.E.) leading hand.. .. . $0 80 
Fitter (A.E.).. pa UC EOE 0 70 
Fitter’s helper (A E. . : 0 45 
Machinist... .. . te Ni thecse 0 75 
Machinist’s Helpers! 0 45 
Machinesoperatorsstss teil.) < “idee 0 60 
Sand blastercn aesmeteppeish chasis cele 0 65 
Labourers. . ae 0 45 

Airframe Chheinistion nit eeeniblg = 
Fitter (A.F.) leading hand.. attat 0 80 
Hitter CAMs). e.s A cntemian iste, fils cages ursts 0 70 
Fitter’s helper (AR.).. ale ak scan chy erat 0 45 
Machinist... i a biel tah teh Leas 0 75 
Machinist’s helper Es eth o sista Ie Stes ot opttets 0 45 
Machine operatomtien; «cee sae..c0t « . 0 60 
Woodworker (joiner) eas Ban” : 0 80 
Woodworker (joiner).. Tobey: 0 70 
Woodworker’s helper... .. .. .. «- 0 45 
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Per hour 
Welder... se 0 70 
Welder’s haneras . 0 45 
Electrician, leading heeies 0 85 
Electrician.. Bh se oe 0 75 
Electrician’s helper. . i mi 0 45 
Painter and doper, leading Hand. : 0 75 
Painter and doper.. carat 0 65 
Painter and doper’s helpers 0 45 
Fabric worker—female.. 0 45 
Fabric worker’s ees: 0 35 
Upholsterer. . 5 0 65 
Upholsterer’s helper. 0 45 
Sanciblasters eames semis cliesicee cel ns ciel tect les 0 65 
Labourers.. 0 45 
Erector, leading hata 0 80 
Erector.. Meck trers 0 70 
Erector’s helper.. Sia Aptcn ts cates 0 45 
Sheet metal worker, leading Wend) sacar: 0 80 
Sheet metal worker.. 0 70 
Sheet metal worker’s Helpe?.. 0 45 
Riveter.. 0 60 
Riveter’s felperhs 0 45 
Heat treat operator.. ; 0 70 
Heat treat operator’s Helper: 0 45 
Plater, Cadmium.. MER ga sere ee 0 65 
Plater Anodic .4i4 8, <adiar, Ao) am tie 0 70 
Plater, Anodic helper.. .. .. 0 45 


Immigration to Canada During 


According to statistics issued by the Depart- 
ment of Mines and Resources, immigration 
to Canada during the first six months of 1938 
totalled 8,135 compared with a total of 6,827 
for the corresponding period of 1937, an 
increase of 19-2 per cent. 

Of the total number of immigrants, 1,573 
came from the British Isles, am increase of 
39°3 per cent compared with the first six 
months of 1937. An increase of 11-2 per cent 
in the number of persons coming from the 
United States is also recorded, 2,890 having 
entered Canada during the six-month period. 
Northern European races accounted for 670 
persons and other races 3,002, increases of 
8-2 per cent and 19-2 per cent respectively 
compared with the corresponding six months 
of 1937. Of the total number of persons 
entering Canada, 2,030 were adult males, 3,151 
adult females and 2,954 children under eighteen 
years of age. Farming was given as the 
occupation of 2,264 persons; labouring, 262; 
mechanics, 459; trading, 618; mining, 22; 
female domestic servants, 455; and other 
classes of occupation, 4,055. 

Ontario was given as the destination of 
3,671 of the total number entering Canada 
during the period; Quebec, 1,434; British 
Columbia, 776; Alberta, 689; Manitoba, 687; 
Nova Scotia, 417; Saskatchewan, 249; New 


Per hour 
Rivet packer.. 0 45 
Modeller Grateaihelor). 0 70 
Foundry man (moulder).. 0 70 
Cable splicer.. .. 0 70 
Tool and die maker.. 0 80 
Hammer operator.. Ree he ot oewhiok tnste ihe 0 70 
Apprentices to fitters, machinists and cone 
metal workers only: 16 to 21 years of 
age: 
ES HEpVEA Tee Cael ere: Meg nase bee 0 25 
2nd year.. 0 30 
3rd year.. 0 40 


Notrt.—Only one naibee to oh Cae to each 
journeyman. Not more than one apprentice to be 
employed to each five journeymen. 


Construction of fabric spares for aircraft. 
Name of contractors, Boeing Aircraft of 
Canada, “Ltd; Vancouver, BIC. Date of 
contract, August 4, 1938. Amount of contract, 
approximately $33,000.00. The preceding fair 
wages schedule was also included im _ this 
contract. 


the First Six Months of 1938 


Brunswick, 185; Prince Edward Island, 23; 
Yukon Territory, 2; and Northwest 
Territories, 2. 





Employment in Manitoba 


The Economic Survey Board of Manitoba 
has published the sixth in a series of reports 
covering many phases of the economic and 
social life of the province. This sixth report 
is entitled “Employment in Manitoba” and 
constitutes a survey of the adult population 
from. the employment viewpoint. The results 
of the survey are given in four parts. 

In Part I the background of provincial 
employment is set forth in its relation to a 
number of factors. 

Part II deals specifically with employment in 
Winnipeg with a detailed analysis of employ- 
ment by industries and occupations. 

Part III deals with the earnings of wage- 
earners and evaluates the trend of wages in 
relation to prices. 

Part IV deals with the factors entering into 
the causes of the decline of employment and 
earnings in Winnipeg. 

In conclusion the outlook of employment in 
Manitoba both in regard to the immediate 
future and long range probabilities, is 
discussed. 
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RECENT INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS AND SCHEDULES OF WAGES 


yb Es agreements and _ schedules 

of wages and working conditions received 
in the Department are outlined in the LaBour 
GazeTTE from month to month. It is not 
always possible because of limitation of 
space to include all agreements received each 
month. The agreements are in most cases 
signed by representatives of the employers 
and workers, but schedules of rates of wages, 
hours of labour and other conditions of em- 
ployment drawn up and verbally agreed to 
by representatives of employers and workers 
are also included. Verbally accepted agree- 
ments are so indicated. 


Manufacturing: Fur, leather, etc. 


Toronto, ONTARIO.—THE ToRoNTO INDEPENDENT 
J’URRIERS’ ASSOCIATION AND THE INTER- 


NATIONAL Fur Workers’ UNION, LOcALs 
Nos. 35, 40 anp 65. 


Agreement to be in effect from April 5, 
1938, to April 4, 1940. 


This agreement is similar to the one pre- 
viously in effect and summarized in the LABOUR 
GAZETTE, June, 1936, page 543, with certain 
minor changes: 


The ratio of apprentices is one apprentice 
to every thirteen experienced workers or major 
fraction thereof. 


The union will give its consent to contracting, 
sub-contracting or piece work in emergencies 
when work is required which is not usually 
performed in the employer’s factory or for 
which such factory is not equipped or its 
workers not trained, but in any event all such 
work is to be sent to a shop operating under 
the terms of this agreement or a similar 
agreement with the union, and no employee 
shall be permitted to do homework in any 
case. 


Misconduct of a worker to be cause for disci- 
pline or discharge, such cause to be determined 
by the permanent conciliation committee. 


The reference to having a schedule approved 
under the Industrial Standards Act which was 
in the previous agreement is omitted from 
this agreement. 


The unemployment insurance fund to be 
administered by an Unemployment Insurance 
Board composed of a representative of the 
association and a representative of the union 
and a chartered accountant, the money to be 
mah out only on signature of two of these 
three. 


The wages and hours are unchanged, with 
a 40 hour week, and overtime at time and 
one half. Weekly minimum wages: cutters 
(male) $40 for first class, $35 for second 
class; male operators and finishers $30 for 
first class, $25 for second class; female operators 
and finishers $25 for first class and $20 for 
second class; blockers and nailers (after five 
years) $28; assistant finishers and tapers $18. 


TORONTO, ONTARIO.—CERTAIN INDIVIDUAL FuR- 
RIERS AND THE INTERNATIONAL FUR WORK- 
ERS’ UNION Locats Nos. 35, 40 AND 65. 


Agreement to be in effect from April 5, 
1938, to April 4, 1940. 

This agreement is similar to the one sum- 
marized above for the Independent Furriers’ 
Association with certain minor differences. 


Toronto, ONTARIO—FurR TRIMMINGS MANU- 
FACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION AND THE INTER- 
NATIONAL FUR WORKERS’ UNION, LOCALS 
Nos. 35, 40, 65 anp 100. 


Agreement to be in effect from April 15, 
1938, to April 15, 1940. 

This agreement is similar to the agreement 
noted above between Locals 35, 40 and 65 of 
the union and the Independent Furriers’ Asso- 
ciation with the following and certain other 
minor differences: | 

Overtime: time and one quarter. 

For the unemployment insurance fund, the 
employers agree to pay 2 per cent of the 
payroll and the union members 2 per cent of 
their wages. 


Construction: Buildings and Structures 

HALirax, N.S.—ELECTRICAL CONTRACTORS AND 
THE INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF 
ELECTRICAL WoRKERS, LocaL No. 625. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1938, 
to April 30, 1939, and thereafter from year 
to year, subject to notice. 

Only union members to be employed. 


Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44 
hour week. When necessary to work two or 
more shifts a day, the men employed between 
5 pm. and 8 a.m. to be paid at the rate of 
8 hours’ pay for 7 hours’ work. 


Overtime: time and one half for first four 
hours worked; thereafter, and all work on 
Sundays and on ten specified holidays, double 
time. 

Minimum hourly wage rates: for journeymen 
electrical workers, 85 cents; for apprentices, 
from 25 cents during first year to 50 cents 
during fourth year. A journeyman in charge 
of two or more journeymen to be considered 
a charge hand and paid 10 cents per hour 
over the journeymen’s rate. 


Not more than one helper to be allowed 
to three journeymen. 

Men doing work outside the city limits to 
receive all expenses, including board, railway 
fares both ways and travelling time. 

Any grievances arising between the parties 
to be reported to the president or business 
agent of the union. 


Orrawa, ONTARIO—OTTAWA SHEET METAL 
EMPLOYERS’ ASSOCIATION AND THE SHEET 
METAL WoRrRKERS INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIA- 
TION, Locat No. 47. 


Agreement to be in effect from August I, 
1938, to April 30, 1939, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to notice. 

This agreement is similar to the one pre- 
viously in effect and summarized in the LABOUR 
GAZETTE, October, 1937, page 1154, with this 
exception: 
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Minimum wage rate for journeymen sheet 
metal workers: 85 cents per hour (an increase 
of 3 cents per hour). 


NIAGARA Fats, ONntTArRIoO.—A CERTAIN CurT 
STONE COMPANY AND THE NIAGARA FALLS, 
ONTARIO, UNION OF THE JOURNEYMEN 
STONE CUTTERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


- Agreement to be in effect from May Il, 

1938, to April 30, 1939, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to notice. 

Only union members to be 
available. 

Hours: 8 per day, 4 on’ Saturdays, a 44 
hour week, both on the job and in all yards. 

Overtime: time and one half for first two 
hours; thereafter and all work on Saturday 
afternoon, on Sundays and seven specified 
holidays, double time. 

Wages for journeymen 
cents per hour. 

One apprentice allowed for each five journey- 
men employed, and apprentices to serve four 
years. 

If any employer sends a stonecutter to work 
out of town who has been working at the 
firm’s yard, board and railway fare to be 
paid by the firm. 

Each party to elect a committee who shall 
endeavour to adjust grievances. If necessary 
a dispute will be referred to arbitration. 


employed, if 


stonecutters: 95 


St. THOMAS, ONTARIO—MASTER PLUMBERS AND 
THE UNITED ASSOCIATION OF PLUMBERS 
AND STEAMFITTERS, LocaL No. 694. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 
1938, to April 30, 1939, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to notice. 

Only union members and duly indentured 
apprentices to be employed to install any 
materials or handle the tools of the trade. 

Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturday, a 44 hour 
week. 

Overtime: time and one half; 
Sundays and eight specified holidays, 
time. 

Minimum wage rate for journeymen plumbers 
and steamfitters: 80 cents per hour. Fifth 
year junior mechanics to be paid two thirds 
of journeyman’s rate. 

Journeymen sent out of the city in charge 
of work to have their fares and board paid 
and travelling time to 5 p.m. 

One junior mechanic allowed in any shop to 
each branch of the trade except when there 
are more than five journeymen plumbers or 
five journeymen steamfitters employed. 

Apprentices to be employed in accordance 
with the Ontario Apprenticeship Act. 

A joint conference board to be formed for 
the settlement of any disputes. If they are 
unable to settle any dispute, the matter will 
be referred to the international office of the 
union, and no strike or lockout to occur until 
their decision has been given. 


work on 
double 


KIRKLAND LAKE, ONTARIO.—MASTER PLUMBERS 
AND THE UNITED ~ ASSOCIATION OF 
PLUMBERS AND STEAMFITTERS, LocaL No. 
1oF 

Agreement to be in effect from January 25, 

1938, to January 25, 1939, and thereafter from 

year to year subject to notice. It applies to 

the townships of Teck, LeBel, Gauthier, Mc- 

Vittie, Hearst and McGarry. 


Only union members to be employed, if 
avialable. 


_ Hours, overtime and minimum wage rate for 
journeymen are as noted in the LABOUR GAZETTE, 
May, page 580 in the summary of the schedule 
which was made binding under the Industrial 
Standards Act, that is a 44 hour week, time 
and one half for overtime, double time for 
work on Sundays, and holidays and a minimum 
wage of $1.00 per hour for journeymen plumbers 
and steamfitters. 


Wage for labourers and helpers: 50 cents 
per hour. Wage rate for junior mechanics, 
two thirds of journeymen’s rate. 


One helper allowed in any shop employing 
five plumbers or less and one helper for each 
additional five plumbers. One helper allowed 
in any shop employing three steamfitters or 
as and one for each additional three steam- 

tters. 


Apprentices to be employed under the terms 
of the Ontario Apprenticeship Act. 


Employers to furnish transportation to em- 
ployees working outside a defined area. 


A joint conference board to be formed to 
deal with any disputes. 


HASTERN CANADA—TRADE UNION SCHEDULE OF 
WAGES AND CONDITIONS oF NATIONAL UNION 
oF SHOVELMEN AND OPERATING ENGINEERS, 
NO ed. 


This schedule which has been verbally accept- 
ed by a number of firms covers work in the 
district of Eastern Canada and is effective 
from May 1, 1938. 


Hours: 8 per day. Straight 8 hour shifts 
to allow a 10 minute lunch period with pay. 
A month to consist of the calendar working 
days (or nights) with 8 hours or any fraction 
thereof a day’s work. 

Work on statutory and civic holidays and 
for Sunday repair work, time and one half; 
double time for moving, or digging on Sunday. 


Wages and overtime: shovel engineers $250 
per month (overtime $1.25 per hour); firemen 
$150 per month (overtime 75 cents per hour); 
oilers $120 per month (overtime 60 cents per 
hour); crane engineers $220 per month (over- 
time $1.10 per hour). If men are hired by 
the hour, they shall be paid at these overtime 


rates and at time and one half after 10 
hours. 
Employer will refund to competent men 


transportation to the jobs and will provide 
return fare when laid off. 


(REGINA, SASK.—EMPLOYERS OF CARPENTERS 
AND JOINERS AND THE EMPLOYED CARPENT- 
ERS AND JOINERS. 


This agreement which was signed by the 
Builders Exchange and the United Brother- 
hood of Carpenters and Joiners is in effect 
from April 9, 1938, to March 31, 1939. 

The terms are similar to those of the schedule 
later approved under the Industria] Standards 
Act and noted in the Lasour GAzeTte, August, 
page 948, except that wage rates for apprentices 
are not included in this agreement. (The 44 
hour week and the wage rate of 75 cents 
per hour for journeymen carpenters are 1D 
effect.) 
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Regina, Sask.—ReEGINA MASTER PLUMBING, 
HEATING AND SANITARY ENGINEERS AND 
THE UNITED ASSOCIATION OF PLUMBERS AND 
STEAMFITTERS, LocaL 179. 


Agreement to be in effect from March lI, 
1938, to March 1, 1939. 

The terms of this agreement are similar 
to those of the schedule which was approved 
under the Industrial Standards Act and noted 
in the Lasour GAZETTE, April, page 454, with 
these exceptions: 

Union members to be employed, if available 
and the union members agree to work only 
for recognized shops and to give preference 
to the shops which are party to this agree- 
ment. 

Hours: 
50 hours 

Should 
ferred to 


men working out of town may work 
per week. 

any gYievance arise, it will be re- 
the advisory committee. 


EDMONTON, ALBERTA.—EDMONTON SOCIETY OF 
DoMESTIC, SANITARY AND HEATING ENGIN- 
EERS, INC. AND THE UNITED ASSOCIATION 
OF PLUMBERS AND STEAMFITTERS, LOocAL 
No. 488. 


Agreement to be in effect from June 30, 
1938, to April 30, 1939, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to notice. 

The employers agree to employ’ union 
members, and the union members agree to work 
only for employers who are parties to this 


agreement, 

Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturday, a 44 
hour week. (The 40 hour week had been in 
effect during the previous three years.) For 
night shifts, 7 hours to be worked, with 8 
hours’ pay. 

Overtime. time and one half until midnight, 
thereafter and all work after 5 pm. on 
Saturday, all work on Sundays and eight 
specified holidays, dowble time. 

Minimum wage rate for journeymen plumbers 
and steamfitters: $1 per hour (an increase of 
5 cents per hour over the previous rate). 

For work out of town, transportation, board 
and travelling time during regular hours to 
be paid by the employer. 

Only one apprentice allowed each shop and 
they must be duly indentured; apprenticeship 
to be for five years. 

Wages for apprentices: from $8 per week 
during first year to $20 during fifth year. 

Any dispute which cannot be adjusted by 
the union representative will be referred to a 
joint conference board. 


CALGARY, ALBERTA.—CALGARY GENERAL CON- 
TRACTORS’ ASSOCIATION AND THE CALGARY 


BRICKLAYERS’ AND Masons’ Locat UNION. 


Agreement to be in effect from June Il, 
1938, to May 31, 1939. 

Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44 hour 
week. In case of night shifts, 7 hours’ work 
for 8 hours’ pay. 

Overtime: from 5 p.m. to midnight from 
Monday to Friday, from noon to 5 pm. on 
Saturdays, time and one half; after these 
hours and all work on Sundays and three 
specified holidays, double time. 

Minimum wage rate for bricklayers and 
masons: $1.10 per hour; foremen at least 10 
cents per hour extra. 

For work out of town, railway fare and 
travelling time to be paid by the employer. 
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CALGARY, ALBERTA.—CALGARY GENERAL CON- 
TRACTORS’ ASSOCIATION AND THE UNITED 
BROTHERHOOD OF CARPENTERS AND JOINERS, 
No. 1779. 


Agreement to be in effect from August 1, 
1938, subject to one month’s notice. 
Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44 hour 


week. For night shifts, 7 hours work for 8 
hours’ pay. 
Overtime: time and one half; work on 


Sundays and four specified holidays, double 
time. 

Minimum wage rate for 
joiners; 80 cents per hour. 


carpenters and 


NELSON AND TRAIL, B.C.—CrErTAIN CONTRACTORS 
AND THE UNITED BROTHERHOOD OF CAR- 
PENTERS AND JOINERS, Locats 1843. (NEL- 
SON) AND 2165 (TRAIL). 


Agreement to be in effect from July 1, 1938, 
to March 31, 1939. 

Hours: 8 per day. 

Overtime: time and one half for first four 


hours; thereafter and all work on Sundays 
and holidays, double time. 


Minimum wage rate for carpenters: 75 cents 
per hour. 


VANCOUVER, B.C.—CERTAIN CONTRACTORS AND 
THE BROTHERHOOD OF PAINTERS, DECORATORS 
AND PAPERHANGERS, LocaL 138. 


Agreemnt made in 1937 and still in effect 
in 1938. 

Only union members to be employed. 

Hours: 8 per day. 

Overtime: time and one half from 5 p.m. 


to midnight; thereafter and all work on Sundays 
and legal holidays, double time. 


Wages per hour for painters, decorators 
and paperhangers: 80 cents. 
VANCOUVER, B.C.—CrRTAIN GLASS MANV- 


FACTURING AND CONTRACTING FIRMS AND 
THE BROTHERHOOD OF PAINTERS, DECORATORS, 
PAPERHANGERS AND GLASSWORKERS, LOCAL 
954. 


Agreement to be in effect from May Il, 
1938, to May 14, 1939, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to notice. 

Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44 hour 
week. Where other trades on outside jobs 
work a 40 hour week, the 40 hour week to be 
in effect for members of this union. 

Overtime: time and one half from 5 p.m. 
to midnight; thereafter and work on Sundays 
and holidays, double time. 

Minimum hourly wage rates: plate glass 
foreman or head cutter, 70 cents; bevellers, 
silverers, leaded glass cutters, leaded glass 
glaziers and sheet glass cutters, 60 cents; out- 
side putty glaziers, 85 cents. 


For work outside the city, transportation, 
board and travelling time to be paid by 
the employer. 

One apprentice allowed to each three journey- 
men. Apprentices to be registered and governed 
by the Provincial Apprenticeship Act. 

Any dispute which cannot be settled between 
the employer and members of the union will 
be referred to a joint conciliation board 
whose decision will be final and binding. 
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Ba a RRA eI a ae ar re ae 


Transportation and Public Utilities: Local 
Transportation 


MONTREAL, QuEBEC -—A CERTAIN CARTAGE AND 
TRUCKING FIRM AND THE INTERNATIONAL 
BROTHERHOOD OF TEAMSTERS, CHAUFFEURS, 
STABLEMEN AND HELPERS, LOCAL No. 730. 


The agreement which came into effect follow- 
ing the strike reported elsewhere in this issue, 
is to be in effect from August 2, 1938, to 
November 30, 1938, and thereafter from year 
to year, subject to notice, 

The company recognizes the union as sole 
bargaining agency for its employees and will 
mot discriminate against any employee on 
account of his membership in the union or 
on union committees. The union may appoint 
members who are employees of the company 
as union delegates to present any grievances 
of the employees to the company. 

Hours: 10 per day, between 7 a.m. and 6 
p.m. from Monday to Saturday, a 60 hour 
week. 

Overtime: time and one half, with this 
exception: for ordinary harbour work and for 
city coal deliveries overtime need be paid only 
when time required to complete delivery 
extends after 8 pm. in which case overtime 
pay will be retroactive to 6 pm. Work on 
Sundays and three specified holidays, double 
time. All employees covered by this agree- 
ment to receive at least four hours work if 
called to work on Sunday or legal holidays. 

Minimum wages: all men engaged in the 
loading and transporting of sugar and who 
at the time of signing the agreement were 
receiving 334 cents per hour and all hourly 
working men who were also receiving 334 
cents per hour, to be increased to 35 cents 
per hour; all hourly working men who were 
then receiving 30 cents to be increased to 35 
cents; all hourly working men who were re- 
ceiving 264 cents to receive 28 cents. 

Seniority to be recognized in principle and 
a committee consisting of an official of the 
company and a representative of the union 
to be formed for this purpose. 

The parties agree to meet for the discussion 
of any differences and disputes and removal 
of grievances. 


Collective Labour Agreements Act, Quebec 


The following agreements and amendments 
to agreements have recently been made 
obligatory by Order in Council and are 
summarized in the next article: 


Fur Workers, Quebec. 

Fur Workers (Wholesale), Montreal. 

Fur Workers (Retail), Montreal. 

Printing Trades, Quebec. 

Longshoremen, Sorel. 

Grocers and butchers, Sherbrooke. 

Shoe Repairers, Sherbrooke (amendment). 

Barbers and _ hairdressers, Three Rivers 
(amendment). 

Barbers and hairdressers, Montreal. 


Industrial Standards Acts 


The folowing schedules have recently been 
made binding by Orders in Council and 
are noted in a special article below: 


ONTARIO 


Jewellery Workers, Toronto. 
Carpenters, Brantford. 
Coal hoisting, Toronto, 
Taxi drivers, Toronto, 


SASKATCHEWAN 


Sheet Metal Workers, Regina. 


ALBERTA 


Bakers, Edmonton. 
Honey Producers, Vauxhal (amendment). 
Marble and Tile Setters, Edmonton. 


Plumbers, Edmonton. 

Taxi Drivers, Edmonton, 
Bowling Alleys, Edmonton. 
Bowling Alleys, Calgary. 


COLLECTIVE LABOUR AGREEMENTS ACT, it 
Recent Proceedings under the Act 


G ides Collective Labour Agreements Act 
which was assented to March 18, 1938, 
amends the Act respecting Workmen’s Wages, 
1937, by changing the title of the Act and by 
certain other changes which are summarized 
in the May issue of the Lasour GAZETTE, 
page 503. Agreements and regulations under 
the Act respecting Workmen’s Wages and 
under the original Act, “The Collective 
Labour Agreements Extension Act, 1934,” 
continue in effect for the period for which they 
were made or have been renewed or amended. 
Under the Collective Labour Agreements Act, 
any party to a collective agreement made 
between the representatives of an association 
of employees and the representatives of an 


association of employers or one or more 
employers may apply to the Liteutenant- 
Governor in Council through the provincial 
Minister of Labour to have those terms of 
such agreements which govern wages, hours of 
labour, apprenticeship, classification of opera- 
tions, determination of classes of employers 
and employees and all such provisions as the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council may deem in 
conformity with the spirit of the Act, made 
obligatory on all employers and employees in 
the trade, industry, commerce or occupation 
within the district determined in the agree- 
ment. Notice of such application is published, 
and thirty days is then allowed for filing of 
objections and the Minister may hold an 
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inquiry. After this period, if the Minister 
considers that ‘the terms of the agreement 
“have acquired a preponderant significance 
and importance” and that it is advisable, with 
due regard to economic conditions, an Order 
in Council may be passed granting the 
application, and making the provisions of the 
agreement obligatory from the date of publica- 
tion of the Order in Council in the Quebec 
Official Gazete or its provisions may be made 
retroactive for a period not exceeding four 
months. The Order in Council may be 
amended or revoked at any time by the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council and such 
amendment or revocation must be published 
in the Quebec Official Gazette. Unless other- 
wise stipulated, these agreements do not apply 
to provincial government departments or 
services or to work done by a third party for 
the provincial government under a contract 
providing for a scale of minimum wages. A 
joint committee must be formed by the parties 
to an agreement made obligatory under this 
Act and the Minister may add to such 
committee representatives nominated by 
employers and employees not parties to the 
agreement. The committee is to make its 
own by-laws and when these are approved by 
Order in Council and published in the Quebec 
Official Gazette, the committee is constituted 
a corporation. A joint committee may require 
certificates of competency from workers within 
the scope of the agreement in towns of 5,000 
or more, and such by-law must be approved by 
Order in Council and published in the Quebec 
Official Gazette. Proceedings under the Collec- 
tive Labour Agreements Extension Act were 
summarized in the LaBour GazeTtTe from June, 
19384, to July, 1987. Proceedings under the 
Workmen’s Wages Act were noted in the 
issues from July, 1937, to April, 1988. Proceed- 
ings under the Collective Labour Agreements 
Act are noted in the issues beginning May, 
1938. 


Recent proceedings under the Act include: 
the extension by Orders in Council of agree- 
ments affecting fur workers at Quebec, fur 
workers (industrial and wholesale) at Mont- 
real, fur workers (retail establishments) at 
Montreal, printing trades at Quebec, long- 
shoremen at Sorel, grocers and butchers at 


Sherbrooke, barbers and hairdressers at Mont-: 


real; the amendment by Orders in Council of 
agreements affecting barbers and hairdressers 
at Three Rivers and shoe repairers at Sher- 
brooke, all of which are summarized below. 
Requests for the extension of the folowing new 
agreements were published in the Quebec 
Official Gazette: garage and service station 
employees at Three Rivers in the issue of 
August 18, building trades at St. John in 


the issue of August 20, longshoremen at Mont- 
real, ship liners at Montreal and.steamship 
checkers and coopers at Montreal in the issue 
of August 27. In adition, Orders in Council 
were published in the August 27 issue approving 
the constitution and by-laws of certain joint 
committees which are noted below. 


Manufacturing: Fur and leather products, 
etc. 


Fur Workers, Quesec, P.Q—An Order in 
Council, approved August 9 and published in 
the Quebec Official Gazette, August 13, makes 
binding the terms of an agreement between 
La Section de Fourrure de |’Association des 
Marchands Detaillants du Canada, Inc. (the 
Furriers Section of the Retail Merchants’ 
Association of Canada) and certain other 
furriers and le Syndicat Catholique National 
des Employés en fourrure du district de 
Québec (the National Catholic Union of Fur 
Workers of the Quebec district). 


The Order in Council is to be in effect from 
August 138, 1938, to August 12, 1939, and there- 
after from year to year, subject to notice. 


The industrial jurisdiction includes, any work 
of the fur trade whether performed in a special 
shop, workshop or in any other establishment, 
even if only a side line to any trade or occu- 
pation. 

The territorial 
city of Quebec. 


Hours: 8 per day, a 48 hour week. 


Overtime: any work after 6 p.m. or before 
8 a.m. to be paid at time and one half, except 
overtime work done by a foreman earning $40 
per week. 


Minimum wages per week: first-class cutters 
$27, second-class cutters $24, third-class cutters 
$18, journeymen blockers $20, first-class female 
operator and finisher $14, second-class female 
operator and finisher $12. Wages for foremen 
10 per cent above first-class cutter. 


The joint committee may establish lower 
rates for handicapped employees. 


Not more than one apprentice allowed for 
each three journeymen or fraction thereof. 
Apprenticeship to be for six years for male 
employees and three years for female employees. 


Minimum wages per week for apprentices: 
for male apprentices from $6 during first year 
to $16 during sixth year; for female apprentices, 
from $6 for first year to $10 during third year. 


Any work of the fur trade done at home by 
any person, with the exception of the person 
working for an employer, is prohibited. 

Any work of the trade done by contract, sub- 
contract or piecework whether inside the shop 
or elsewhere is prohibited unless this work is 
done in a shop where conditions of work and 
wage rates are the same as established by this 
Order in Council. Piece work in a shop is 
prohibited. . 

The joint committee to be formed immediately 
and the inspectors appointed by this committee 
to have the right to inspect any shop or home 
where fur work is being carried on. 

A certificate of qualification from the joint 
committee is required of all fur workers. 


jurisdiction comprises the 
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Fur Workers, (INDUSTRIAL AND WHOLESALE), 
Montreau.—An Order in Council, approved 
August 9, and published in The Quebec Official 
Gazette, August 18, with correction as 
published in the August 20 issue, makes oblig- 
atory the terms of an agreement between the 
Montreal Furriers’ Association, the Fur 
_ Trimmers’ Protective Association, Inc. and 
the International Fur Workers’ Union, Locals 
Nos. 66 and 57. 

The Order in Council to be in effect from 
May 1, 1938, to April 30, 1940. 

The industrial jurisdiction includes all em- 
ployers who are industrial or wholesale dealers 
in fur, but does not apply to fur retailers except 
certain named retail establishments who had 
signed an agreement with the union before 
June 6, 1938. 

The territorial jurisdiction includes the Island 
of Montreal and within 50 miles of it. It is 
divided into two zones; zone I, the Island of 
Montreal and within 10 miles of it, zone II the 
rest of the jurisdiction. 

Hours in zone I: a 40 hour week for both 
manufacturing and retail establishments; in 
manufacturing establishments, 8 per day from 
Monday to Friday inclusive; in retail establish- 
ments 7 per day from Monday to Friday and 
5 hours on Saturday. 

Hours in zone II: 8 per day, 6 days per 
week, a 48 hour week. 

Overtime: time and one-half except as noted 
below. No overtime permitted during months 
of January to June inclusive except trimmers 
who may do overtime work in June. During the 
other months no overtime permitted unless all 
the workers of each factory are fully employed. 
Overtime not to exceed 20 weeks in any one 
establishment and never to extend after 9 p.m. 
It is permitted for 4 hours overtime to be done 
at single time during September, October, No- 
vember and December. Trimmers may work 
4 hours overtime each week in a single day, 
during the months of June, July, August and 
September, at single time. All other overtime 
to be paid at time and one half. 

First class cutters, operators, nailers, finishers, 
etc. are those working on the more expensive 
furs, such as mink, caracul, seal, Hudson seal, 
wolf, martens, etc. 

Minimum wages per week in both zones I 
and II: first class cutters $36.50, second class 
cutters $29.50; first class male operators $29.50, 
second class male operators $21.50, first class 
female operators $21.50, second class female 
operators $16.50, first class finishers $19.50, 
second class finishers $15.50, first class 
apprentice cutters, blockers and _ trimmers 
$22. second class apprentice cutters, blockers 
and trimmers $14, first class examiners $25.50, 
second class examiners $21.50; examiners em- 
ployed in trimmings to be paid $25.50 for first 
class and $14 for second class; male finishers 
employed by trimmers to be paid $25.50 for 
first class and $21.50 for second class; employees 
employed on piece plates, i. e., beginners, cutters 
and operators, $14. These minimum rates are 
all $1.50 per week higher than under the 
previous Order in Council except for apprentice 
cutters, blockers and trimmers for whom the 
increase is $2 per week. All employers who 
were employed during 1937 and engaged in 
1938 by the same employers, and who in 1937 
were receiving higher than the minimum rates, 
are also to receive an increase of $1.50 per 
week. Workers promoted from second to first 


class to receive 25 per cent of the difference in 
wage rate each six months till the first class 
rate is reached. 

In the weeks in which one of the seven spe- 
cified holidays occur an employee to be paid 
for such holiday in the same proportion as the 
time he has worked in that week bears to the 
full working week. Any employee working on 
these holidays to be paid time and one-half 
in addition to his pay for that day. 

Male apprentices to be limited to one in each 
factory employing less than 15 employees and 
one additional apprentice in factories employing 
more than 15. Female apprentices may be 
employed as required but must be between ages 
of 16 and 20 inclusive. 

No contracting or sub-contracting of piece 
work to be permitted whether inside or outside 
the factory unless the factory to which such 
work is given is under the same conditions as 
established in this Order in Council. No home 
work permitted. 

Inspectors engaged by the Joint Committee 
may inspect all establishments in the industry. 


Fur Workers (Reta ESTABLISHMENTS), 
Montreau.—An Order in Council, approved 
August 9, and published in the Quebec Official 
Gazette, August 13, with correction in the issue 
of August 20, makes obligatory the terms of an 
agreement between |’Association des maitres- 
fourreurs, Canadiens Inc. (The Association of 
Canadian Master Furriers) and lJ’union na- 
tionale du vétement, section de la fourrure, 
(the National Clothing Union, Fur Section). 

The Order in Council to be in effect from 
May 1, 1938, to April 30, 1940. 

The industrial jurisdiction includes all re- 
tail establishments employing fur workers ex- 
cept those employers who had signed agreements 
with the International Fur Workers Union 
and who are included in the Order in Council 
summarized above. It does not include fur 
trimming and dyeing. 

Hours on the Island of Montreal: 40 per 
week, distributed according to the needs of the 
employer, on any day from 8 a.m. to 6 p.m. ex- 
cept Sunday. 

Hours outside the Island of Montreal: 48 
per week. 

Overtime: any time after 6 p.m. and any work 
over 40 hours per week, time and one-half. 
All employees to be paid for seven specified 
holidays in proportion to the duration of 
work of the employee in the week in which the 
holiday occurs. If an employee works on any 
of these holidays he will be paid time and one- 
half in addition to being paid for the holiday. 

At least half of the employees to be of 


Class A in each operation. 
Wages per hour on the Island of Montreal 


and any other towns outside the Island of 


Montreal with a population of 25,000 or more: 
qualified cutter (Class A) 95 cents, (Class B) 
80 cents; operator (Class A) 75 cents, (Class 
B) 60 cents; finishers (Class A) 70 cents, 
(Class B) 55 cents; blockers (Class A) 55 
cents, (Class B) 35 cents; female operator 
(Class A) 55 cents, (Class B) 40 cents; female 
finishers (Class A) 50 cents, (Class B) 40 
cents. } 

Wages outside of Island of Montreal in 
towns of less than 25,000 may be 25 per cent 
less than the above rates. Any branch of. a 
shop operating on the Island of Montreal, which 
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may be ‘opened during the existence of the 
Order in Council not to benefit by this 25 per 
cent reduction. 

Wages per hour for apprentices: apprentices 
(male or female) from 174 cents during first 
half of first year to 30 cents during second 
half of second year; apprentice cutters and 
trimmers: from 574 cents during first half 
of first year to 70 cents during second half of 
third year. 

Home work is prohibited. 

Work by contract, by sub-contract or by the 
piece performed inside or outside the shop is 
prohibited unless it is carried on in a shop 
governed by the provisions of this agreement. 


Apprentices to be registerd with the joint 
committee. Any employer may have two 
apprentices; if the employer has five em- 
ployees, he may have three apprentices; if ten 
employees, four apprentices, if fifteen em- 
ployees, five apprentices; if twenty-five em- 
ployees, six apprentices. 


Manufacturing: Printing and Publishing 


PRINTING TRADES, QuEBEc—An Order in 
Council approved August 9, and published in 
The Quebec Official Gazette, August 13 and 
a correction published in the issue of August 
27, makes obligatory the terms of an agree- 
ment between the Master Printers and Book- 
binders of Quebec and district, certain news- 
paper and job printing establishments and 
L’Union Catholique des Imprimeurs_ et 
Relieurs de Québec (the Catholic Union of 
Printers and Bookbinders), Le Syndicat 
Catholique et National des Ouvriers de ]’Im- 
primeurie de la Beauce (the National Catho- 
lic Union of Printing Shop Workers of Beauce), 
Le Syndicat des Imprimeurs de Rimouski 
et de Riviére-du-Loup, (the Printers Union 
of Rimouski and Riviére-du-Loup) L’Union 
Typographical Union of Quebec, No. 302), 
L’Union des Pressiers et Clicheurs de Québec, 
No. 152 (the Union of Pressmen and Stereo- 
typers of Quebec, No. 152), L’Union des 
Relieurs de Québec, No. 152, (the Book- 
binders’ Union of Quebec, No. 152), L’Union 
des Photograveurs de Québec, (the Union of 
Photo engravers of Quebec) and Le Conseil 
des Métiers Alliés de L’Imprimerie de Qué- 
bec et Levis (the Allied Printing Trades 
Council of Quebec and Levis). 

A previous agreement was summarized in 
the Lasour Gazerte, November, 1935, page 
1064. 


The decree is to be in effect from August 13, 
1938, to April 1, 1940 and shall renew itself 
from year to year unless terminated by written 
notice given by either party sixty days before 
the expiration of the original term or the ex- 
piration of any subsequent year. 

The territorial jurisdiction comprises the 
judicial districts of Quebec, Beauce, Mont- 
magny, Rimouski, and that portion of St- 
Francois which is not already covered by the 
decree covering the printing industry in the 
Montreal district. 
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The professional jurisdiction includes any 
person employed in producing printed matter, 
including bookbinders, rulers and newspaper 
employees whether they are working in a trade 
plant, a private or industrial enterprise using 
normal printing presses, offset and photo-litho- 
presses, stencil duplicators and all other 
graphic reproduction processes, including “silk” 
impressions, whether they are working in an 
institution, commercial enterprise or in any 
other establishment whether or not such 
operations constitute its principal business. It 
does not include office workers, maintenance 
men, mailers or others not actually engaged in 
the production of such printed matter. 

Establishments covered by the decree are 
divided into three classes: Class A.covers daily 
newspaper and three specified printing firms, 
Class B covers plants equipped with one or more 
composing machines, linotype or monotype, one 
or more cylinder presses working more than 20 
hours per month and book binding establish- 
ments using motive power. Class C, covers 
establishments having only non-automotive feed- 
ing presses and having neither composing 
machines nor cylinder presses. 

Hours: In establishments of classes A and 
B, 46 per week, in class C, 48 per week. For 
night work, 43 hours shall comprise a night 
working week. 


Overtime: Work done outside of the specified 
hours or in excess of the weekly maximum shal] 
be paid for at the rate of time and one-half. 
Work done on Sunday or on five specified holi- 
days shall be paid for at the rate of double 
time. However, employees engaged in printing 
morning newspapers may work Sunday evening 
at the regular rates for night work. 

Rates of wages: Journeymen typographers 
$30.50 and $28 per week in Classes A and B 
respectively. Journeymen pressmen, stereotypers, 
bookbinders. rulers, photographers and photo- 
lihto apparatus operators $26.50 per week in 
both class A and class B. Typographers, press- 
men or bookbinders in class C $22.08 per week 
or $0.46 per hour. AJ] journeymen working on 
the night shift shall receive $2 per week more 
than the regular rate of wages of employees 
working during the day. When foremen are 
absolutely necessary in any shop they shall be 
paid at least $3 per week more than journeymen. 

Wages for apprentices range from $5 per 
week in the first year to $18 per week in the 
sixth year. 


Transportation and Public Utilities: 
Water Transportation 


LONGSHOREMEN, SoreL.—An Order in Council 
approved August 20, and published in The 
Quebec Official Gazette, August 27, makes 
obligatory the terms of an agreement between 


. certain shipping and stevedoring concerns and 


Le Syndicat Catholique et National des Débar- 
deurs de Sorel, Inc. (the National Catholic 
Union of Longshoremen of Sorel, Incor- 
porated). 

This agreement is in effect from August 27, 
1938, to January 1, 1989, and from year to year 
thereafter subject to notice. 

It is similar to the one previously in effect 
and summarized in the Lasour ‘GAZETTE, 
August, 1937, page 922, except. that the union 
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is given the right to appoint a representative 
who shall have access to all docks, sheds or 
vessels where men are working in order to 
supervise the carrying out of the agreement. 
Certain new clauses specify the number of men 
to comprise a gang on different types of work 
and provide for the employment of a water 
boy on all bulk cargo excepting graim at 35 
cents per hour. 


Trade: Retail 


GROcERS AND BUTCHERS, SHERBROOKE.—An 
Order in Council approved on August 9, and 
published in the Quebec Official Gazette, 
August 13, makes obligatory the terms of an 
agreement between “L’Association des Epiciers- 
Bouchers des Cantons de l’est (the Association 
of Grocers and Butchers of the Eastern Town- 
ships) and Le Syndicat des Employés de 
Magasins de Sherbrooke, Inc. (the Union of 
Store Employees of Sherbrooke, Incorporated). 

The agreement shall be in effect from August 
13, 1938, to May 1, 1939, but shall be renewed 
for another year unless either party gives 
notice before February 1, 1939. 


The decree governs any grocery, butcher shop 
and confectionery-restaurant’s trade in the city 
of Sherbrooke and within the territory three 
miles from its limits. Hotels and restaurants 
not engaged in the confectionery business shall 
not be governed by the decree. 

Hours: For the first four business days of the 
week establishments may be open from 8.00 
a.m. to 6.30 p.m. and on Fridays and Saturdays 
they may remain open two hours longer. Certain 
provisions allowing for longer hours on days 
preceding holidays are made by the decree. 
Confectionery stores are allowed to work such 
hours as are “necessary to the enterprise” but 
must not sell groceries after hours laid down for 
grocery stores proper. Grocery stores have 
similar rights in regard to the sale of con- 
fectionery products. 


No work on Sundays and twelve specified 
holidays except for confectionery-restaurants. 


Wages: Clerks working in establishments are 
divided into four classes for the purpose of 
wages, according to the number of employees 
in “the establishment. The apportionment of 
employers is as follows:— 


Number of Class 

employees A B Ci, wb) 
IRW ORs a0 Stee cee 6 1 at 1 
Mhree, 53 1 1 ee 1 
Four. . 1 1 1 1 
Biwedsiey. 1 1 2 1 
Sika os 1 1 2 2 
Seven.. 1 1 3 2 


The minimum weekly wages for these classes 
ave: TAL Slo) Dy o1231G; $10;rand, “D 

Extra helpers shall receive 25 cents per gous: 

Weekly wages for delivery men are 
follows: deliveryman with truck $12, with 
horse drawn vehicle $10, with bicycle ayeaed 
by employer $5 and with own bicycle, 

In case of misunderstandings in fe to 
classification, the Joint Committe shall decide 
and its decision shall be final. 

63957—6 


Service: Custom and Repair 


Soe Repairers, SHERBROOKE—An Order in 
Council approved August 20, and published in 
The Quebec Official Gazette, August 27, 
amends the previous Order in Council for this 
trade (Lasour GazetTtr, July, 1938, page 800) 
by providing that the territorial jurisdiction 
be extended to include a radius of 3 miles 
from the limits of the city of Sherbrooke; 
and also by providing that “the clients other 
than men furnishing the material shall pay 65 
per cent of the prices already established.” 


Service: Business and Personal 


BARBERS AND HAIRDRESSERS, THREE Rivers.— 
An Order in Council, approved August 20, 
and published in the Quebec Official Gazette, 
August 27, amends the previous Orders in 
Council for these trades (Lasour GAZETTE, 
October, 1937, page 1158, February, 1938, page 
215 and July, page 800) by adding to the 
territorial jurisdiction the area within two 
miles of the towns in the jurisdiction, and by 
specifying two zones, of which zone I includes 
Three Rivers and Cap-de-la-Madeleine and 
within two miles of them and zone II the 
rest of the territorial jurisdiction. 


BARBERS AND HatrpREssers, Montrean—An 
Order in Council, approved August 9 and pub- 
lished in the Quebec Official Gazette, August 
18, with a correction published in the issue of 
August 20, makes obligatory the terms of an 
agreement between “Le Syndicat professional 
des Maitres Barbiers de Montréal, Inc.” (the 
Professional Union of Master Barbers of 
Montreal, Incorporated), L’Association des 
Maitres Barbiers et. Coiffeurs de Montréal et 
District, Inc.” (the Association of Master 
Barbers and Hairdressers of Montreal and 
District Incorporated), L’Association des 
Maitres Barbiers independents de Montréal, 
Inc.”, (the Association of Independent 
Master Barbers of Montreal, Incorporated), 
The Master Barbers and Men’s Hairdressers 
of Montreal, “La Corporation des Coiffeurs, 
section de Maitres”, (The Corporation of Hair- 
dressers, Master’s Section) on the one part 
and “La Corporation des Coiffeurs, section 
des Compagnons” (the Corporation of Hair- 
dressers, Journeyman’s section), “L’Association 
protectrice des Employés Barbiers de Mont- 
réal, Inc.” (the Protective Association of Em- 
ployed Barbers of Montreal, Incorporated), 
“T,Union internationale des Employés Bar- 
biers d’Amerique, local 455” (the Journeymen 
Barbers’ International Union of America, No. 
455) and the “Syndicat national catholique des 
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Employés Barbiers-Coiffeurs de Montréal, Inc.” 
(the National Catholic Union of Journeymen 
Barber-Hairdressers of Montreal, Incorpor- 
ated) on the other part. 

This agreement replaces one previously in 
effect (LaBsour GaAzETTE, July, 1935, page 631, 
October, 1935, page 953, January, 1936, page 
89 and August, 1988, page 946). 

Territorial jurisdiction comprises the Island 
of Montreal. 

Hours: 55 per week distributed between 8 a.m. 
and 7 p.m. on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday 
and Thursday, between 8 a.m. and 8 p.m. on 
Friday and between 8 am. and 10 p.m. on 
Saturday and the eves of holidays. Customers 
who enter the shops before these hours may be 
served. 

Wages: The minimum rates of wages shall 
be the following: for regular barber- hairdresser 
journeymen $16 per week plus a commission 
of 50 per cent on all gross receipts in excess of 
$25 made by him in the course of the week. 
For each extra barber-hairdresser journeyman 
27 cents per hour plus a commission of 10 per 
cent on all gross receipts made by him in the 
course of the working week unless his gross 
receipts exceed $25 when the commission laid 
down for regular employees shall apply. Mani- 
curists when employed, shall recive $12.50 for 
a 48 hour week. Wages are to be paid at least 
once a week. 

Apprentices weekly wage rates range from 
$5 in second six months of apprenticeship 
to $13 during sixth six months. 


No object or service of any value which may 
serve to decrease the rates in the agreement may 
be given a customer. Minimum rates to be 
charged the customer for each piece of work 
are set out in the agreement. 

A shop employing two regular journeymen 
may employ one apprentice; a shop with four 
regular journeymen may employ two appren- 
tices. 

After May 1, 1939, there shall never be more 
than two apprentices per shop. The apprentices 
employed at the time of the enforcement of the 
present agreement shall terminate the six month 
term of apprenticeship already begun but they 
shall be governed by the provisions of the 
present decree for the final period of their 
apprenticeship. 


Joint Committees 


The constitution and by-laws of the joint 
committees set up under the following agree- 
ments were approved by Orders in Council 
and published in the August 27, issue of the 
Quebec Official Gazette: 


Aluminum Industry, Arvidia. 

Aluminum Industry, Shawinigan Falls. 

Garage and Service Station Employees, Que- 
bec. 


Coal handlers, Montreal. 


INDUSTRIAL STANDARDS ACTS 


Schedules of Wages and Hours Recently Approved by Provincial Orders 
In Council in Ontario, Saskatchewan and Alberta 


| N four provinces—Ontario, Alberta, Nova 

Scotia and  Saskatchewan—legislation 
provides that, following a petition from 
representatives of employers or employees in 
any industry, the Provincial Minister charged 
with the administration of the Act may himself, 
or through a government official delegated by 
him call a conference of representatives of 
employers and employees. This conference is 
for the purpose of investigating and considering 
the conditions of labour in the industry and 
of negotiating minimum rates of wages and 
of work. A schedule of 
wages and hours of labour drawn up at such 
a conference, 1f the Minister considers that 
it has been agreed to by a proper and 
sufficient representation of employers and 
employees, may on his recommendation be 
made binding by Order in Council on all 
employers and employees in the industry in 
the zone designated by the Minister. The 
Minister establish an advisory 


maximum hours 


may also 


committee for every zone to which a schedule 
applies to assist in carrying out the provisions 
of the Act and the regulations. The 
administration and enforcement of the Act is 
placed in Ontario under the Industry and 
Labour Board, assisted by industrial standards 
the Board of 
in Nova Scotia under 


officers; in Alberta under 
Industrial Relations; 
the Minister of Labour who may appoint 
in Sasaktchewan under the Com- 
of Labour and Public Welfare. 


Reviews of these Acts and amendments have 


inspectors; 
missioner 


been published in the Lasour GAZETTE, as 
follows: Ontario, in the issue of June, 1935, 
page 530, May, 1986, page 410, May, 1937, 
page 505, and May, 1938, page 501; Alberta, 
in June, 1935, page 504, June, 1936, page 501, 
June, 1987, page 640, and June, 1938, page 
633; Nova Scotia, 1936, page 604; 
Saskatchewan, in the issue of June, 1937, page 
635, and May, 1938, page 507. 


in June, 
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Ontario 


Manufacturing: Miscellaneous Products 


JEWELLERY WoRKERS, Toronto—An Order 
in Council, dated August 18, and published in 
The Ontario Gazette, August 27, makes binding 
- the terms of a schedule of wages and hours in 
the jewellery manufacturing industry in the 
city of Toronto and adjacent suburban area. 

The Order in Council to be in effect from 
September 6, 1938, to July 31, 1939. 

Hours: 8 per day from Monday to Fridays, 
4 on Saturdays, a 44 hour week, except during 
months of June and July when there will be no 
work on Saturday and a 40 hour week. 

Overtime may be worked for three hours on 
Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays and 4 hours 
on Saturdays; all other overtime including work 
on Sundays and seven specified holidays may 
only be done with a permit from the advisory 
board. All overtime to be paid at time and one 
third. 

Minimum wage rates: casters, jewellers, press 
hands, stampers and polishers, 70 cents per hour 
except when working full time at hand-made 
platinum work when they shall be paid at $1 
per hour; setters who are not employed on a 
piece-work basis and engravers, 824 cents per 
hour. A scale of piece rates is included for 
setters. 

The minimum wage rates for apprentices vary 
from: $8 per week during first six months to 
$22.50 per week during second half of fifth year 
for apprentice jewellers and engravers, $25 
during second half of fifth year for apprentice 
setters and $28 during second half of fifth year 
for apprentice polishers, press hands, stampers 
and casters. 


Construction: Buildings and Structures 


CARPENTERS, BrRANTFoRD—An Order in 
Council, dated August 18, and published in 
The Ontario Gazette, August 27, makes binding 
the terms of a schedule of wages and hours for 
carpenters in the city of Brantford. 

The Order in Council to be in effect from 

September 6, 1938, “during pleasure”. 
’ Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44 hour 
week. When any project is being carried on 
in two or more shifts, shifts not to exceed 8 
hours, with 8 hours’ pay for 7 hours’ work. 

Overtime: time and one half; work on 
Saturdays after noon, Sundays and _ seven 
specified holidays which may only be worked 
in cases of necessity and then only with permit 
from the advisory board, must also be paid for 
at time and one half. 

Minimum wage rate for carpenters: 70 cents 


per hour. The advisory committee may fix a 
special minimum rate for handicapped 
employees. 


Transportation and Public Utilities: Water 
Transportation 


Coat Hoistine INpustry, Toronto—An 
Order in Council dated August 18, and 
published in The Ontario Gazette, August 27, 

63957—64 


makes binding the terms of a schedule govern- 
ing the coal hoisting industry, that is the work 
usually performed by operating engineers, 
firemen and oilers in connection with the 
unloading of coal from boats and the handling 
of coal in or about dock warehouses or dock 
yards. 


The Order in Council to be in effect from 
September 6, 1938, “during pleasure”. 


Hours: 9 per day, a 54 hour week for 
engineers and 10 per day, a 60 hour week for 
firemen and oilers. 


Overtime: all overtime, including work on 
Sundays and eight specified holidays, which is 
required to unload boats or railway cars to 
be paid at regular rates. All other overtime at 
time and one half. 


_ Minimum hourly wage rates: engineers operat- 
ing locomotive and crawler cranes with any 
kind of motive power, 85 cents; engineers 
operating truck cranes with any kind of motive 
power, 75 cents; fireman and oilers, 55 cents. 
The advisory committee may fix lower rates for 
handicapped workers. 


Transportation and Public Utilities: Local 
Transportation 


Taxt Drivers, Torontro—An Order in 
Council dated August 18, and published in 
The Ontario Gazette, August 27, makes bind- 
ing the terms of a schedule of wages and hours 
for the taxi cab industry in the city of Toronto 
and within three miles of it. 


The Order in Council to be in effect from 
September 6, 1938, to July 1, 1939. 


Hours: 11 per day 66 per week. The daily 
hours may be divided into either one or two 
shifts provided that each shift consist of at 
least 4 hours of continuous work. 


Overtime for drivers and despatchers: 35 
cents per hour. No driver may work more than 
three hours overtime in any one day or more 
than 8 hours in any one week. 


Minimum wage rates for all drivers: 25 per 
cent of the fares earned by the driver, with a 
minimum of $12.50 per week. Minimum wage: 
for despatchers: $15 per week. Spare drivers: 
to be ‘paid a minimum of 25 cents per hour, 
with at least 5 hours’ pay each day they are: 
called to work. Drivers sent out to drive 
customers’ cars to be paid 50 cents per hour 


Drivers sent on out of town trips need not 
conform to regular daily hours and no deductions 
from minimum rates may be made for food and 
lodging while on such trips. 


A driver may be charged not more than 50 
per cent of the cost of his uniforms supplied by 
his employer. 
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Saskatchewan 
Construction: Buildings and Structures The Order in Council to be in effect from 


SuHeeET Meta Workers, Recina—An Order 
in council approved August 16, and published 
in The Saskatchewan Gazette, August 31, 
makes binding the terms of a schedule of 
wages and hours for sheet metal workers in 
the city of Regina and within 20 miles of it. 


September 10, 1938, “during pleasure.” 
Hours: 8 per day, a 44 hour week. 
Overtime: time and one-half; work on Sun- 
days and statutory holidays, double time. 
Minimum wage rate: journeymen sheet metal 
workers, 75 cents per hour; helpers, 40 cents. 

Minimum wages for apprentices; from $7.50 
per week during first year to $15 during fourth 
year. 


Alberta 


Agriculture 


Honey Propuctna INpustry, CoOALDALE, 
TABER, VAUXHALL ZONE AND EASTERN JRRIGA- 
TION Zonge—An Order in Council, dated July 
28, and published in The Alberta Gazette, 
August 15, amends the original Order in 
Council (Lasour GazerTe, June, page 701). by 
adding to the district covered, the “Hastern 
Irrigation District.” 


Manufacturing: Vegetable foods, etc. 


Bakers, EpMonton.—An Order in Council, 
dated August 26, and published in The Alberta 
Gazette, August 31, makes binding the terms 
of a schedule governing the baking industry in 
the city of Edmonton and within 15 miles of 
the main post office. 

The Order in Council to be in effect from 
September 10, 1938, to December 10, 1938. 

This schedule is similar to the one previously 
in effect and summarized in the LABOUR GAZETTE, 
June, 1938, page 701, and June, 1937, page 
697, ‘with this exception: 

The minimum wage rate for foreman is in- 
creased $1.50 per week to $27 per week; 
weekly wage rates for all other classes except 
apprentices are increased by $1 per week 
making the weekly rates: doughman, ovenman 
and bench hand $24; helpers (male) shippers 
and truckers $18, wrappers (hand or ma- 
chine) $13.50, salesmen (experienced) $22, 
salesmen (inexperienced) for first three months 
$17.50. The wage rates for apprentices are 
unchanged, from $8.50 per week during first 
three months to $16 during third year. 

The hours are unchanged at 54 per week for 
all inside male employees and 48 hours for all 
inside female employees. 


Construction: Buildings and Structures 


MarsBLeE AND TILE Serrers, EnpMonton.—An 
Order in Council, dated August 23, and pub- 
lished in The Alberta Gazette, August 31, 
makes binding the terms of a schedule govern- 
ing the tile, marble, terrazzo and cold mastic 
construction industry in the city of Edmonton. 

The Order in Council is to be in effect from 
September 10, 1938, to September 9, 1939. 


This schedule, which covers the city of Ed- 
monton is similar to a previous schedule which 
covered the northern part of the Province in 


addition to the city of Edmonton and which 
was summarized in the LABour GAZETTE, Decem- 
ber, 1937, page 1391 and September, 1936, page 
840, with these exceptions. 

Minimum hourly wage rates: marble masons, 
tile layers and terazzo, mosaic and cold mastic 
layers, $1 (an increase of 10 cents per hour); 
floor machine men and mechanics’ helpers, 65 
cents (an increase of 5 cents); wall machine 
men 75 cents (an increase of 5 cents) ; asphalt 
tile, 75 cents; labourers 50 cents (no ‘change). 

Overtime after four hours to be paid at double 
time. 

Hours are unchanged at 44 per week. 

PLUMBERS, EpMONTON.—An Order in Coun- 
cil, dated August 26, and published in The 
Alberta Gazette, August 31, makes binding 
the terms of a schedule governing the plumb- 
ing, steamfitting, and gas fitting industry in the 
city of Edmonton and within ten miles of the 
post office. 

The Order in Council to be in effect from 
September 10, 1938 to April 30, 1939. 

Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44 hour 
week. Where more than one shift is worked, 
shifts to be 8 hours, with 8 hours’ pay for 7 
hours’ work. 

Overtime: time and one-half until midnight; 
therafter double time. Work after 5 p.m. on 
Saturdays, on Sundays and on six specified 
holidays, double time. 

Minimum wage rate for journeymen plumbers 
and steamfitters; $1 per hour. 

Journeymen required to work out of city to 
have transportation and board furnished and 
travelling time paid for. 

A steamfitter not to be allowed more than one 
steamfitter’s helper: Where more than one 
journeyman is employed on a job, a machine 
man may be employed to cut and thread pipe. 

Apprentices must be indentured and are to 
serve five years. Each shop allowed one 
plumber’s apprentice and an_ additional 
apprentice for each four additional journeymen 
employed. 

Wages for apprentices: from $8 per week 
during first year’s apprenticeship to $20 during 
the fifth year’s apprenticeship. 


Transportation and Public Utilities: Local 
Transportation 


Taxt Drivers, EpMonton.—An Order in 
Council, dated August 10, and published in 
The Alberta Gazette, August 15, makes bind- 
ing the terms of a schedule of wages and 
hours in the taxi industry in the city of 
Edmonton. 
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The Order in Council to be in effect from 
August 25, 1938, to August 15, 1939. 

The previous schedule was summarized in the 
LABOUR GAZETTE, July, 1937, page 818. 

Hours: 12 continuous hours with one hour 
rest period, for 6 days, a 66 hour week. 


Minimum wages: from August 25, 1938, until 
September 30, 1938, and also from April 1, 
1939, to August 13 1939, $12.50 per week plus 
-25 per cent commission on all receipts from 
fares and authorized credit accounts in excess 
of $50 per week; from October 1, 1938, to 
March 31, 1939, $15 per week plus 25 per cent 
commission on all receipts from fares and 
authorized credit accounts in excess of $60 per 
week. Temporary chauffeurs to be paid pro 
rata of the above guaranteed minimum, with a 
minimum of $1.25 for one half day or less. 
The number of part time chauffeurs in any one 
busines not to exceed 20 per cent of the number 
of regularly employed chauffeurs in such busi- 
ness. 

Any employers who were paying higher wage 
rates or working their employees fewer hours 
per week are not to reduce such wages or in- 
crease such hours. 


Service: Business and Personal 


Bowuine ALLEY EMPLOYEES, EDMONTON.— 
An Order in Council, dated August 26, and 
published in The Alberta Gazette, August 31, 
makes binding the terms of a schedule govern- 
ing bowling alleys in the city of Edmonton. 

The Order in Council to be in effect from 
September 10, 1938, to September 9, 1939, and 
renews for this period the previous Order in 


Council which was summarized in the LABour 
GAZETTE, April, 1938, page 454. 


Bowting ALLEY EMPLOYEES, CALGARY—An 
Order in Council, dated August 26, and pub- 
lished in The Alberta Gazette, August 31, 
makes binding the terms of a schedule govern- 
ing bowling alleys in the city of Edmonton. 

The Order in Council to be in effect from 
September 10, 1938 to September 9, 1939, and 
renews for this period the previous Order in 


Council which was summarized in the LABOUR 
GAZETTE, February, 1938, page 217. 


Estimate of Contribution made by the Home Improvement Plan in Assisting 
Employment and Activity in the Building Trades 


The Department of Finance has released. 
figures of particular interest, showing the extent 
to which the Home Improvement Loans Guar- 
antee Act has contributed in assisting employ- 
ment and activity in the building trades. 

Up to August 31, 1938, loans aggregating 
over $19,477,000 had been made under the 
terms of the Home Improvement Plan. Care- 
ful estimates have been made of the beneficial 
effects on employment and labour of the ex- 
penditures on home improvement and moderni- 


Principal trades 


Masonry, carpentry and plastering.. 
Plumbing and heating.. 

Painting.. 

Roofing. . 

Electric Mi imicees 

Mechanical Daciimentws 

Insulation. . 


Total. 


These figures, of course, do not take account 
of employment created for and wages paid to 
workers in the industries manufacturing and 
supplying building materials which were pur- 
chased to the estimated amount of approxi- 
mately $10,000,000 as a result of the loans 
being made. Nor do they take account of 


Amount spent 


zation made with the proceeds of these loans. 
No exact figures can, of course, be obtained, 
but the estimates which have been made appear 
to indicate that approximately 12,702,000 man 
hours of employment were provided directly 
in the building trades as a result of these 
loans, and approximately $8,571,000 were dis- 
tributed as wages or other earnings directly 
in the building trades. The estimate shows 
that these amounts were divided amongst the 
principal trades approximately as follows:— 


on materials Amount Number of 
ame eka, spent for hours direct 
large per- direct labour 
Acntaee would. . abour on provided on 
go to labour i i™provement improvement 
indirectly work work 
$3,807,000 $4,649,000 6,198,000 
2,663,000 1,140,000 1,629,000 
1,192,000 2,030,000 3,691,000 
1,191,000 587,000 903,000 
252,000 84,000 130,000 
162,000 37,000 62,000 
179,000 44,000 89,000 
$9,446,000 $8,571,000 12,702,000 


expenditures for Home Improvement purposes 
which were not financed by Dominion guar- 
anteed Home Improvement loans but which 
were undoubtedly stimulated by the Govern- 
ment’s program of encouraging the repair and 
modernization of existing homes as a means of 
solving the problem of unemployment. 
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PRICES RETAIL AND WHOLESALE IN CANADA, AUGUST, 1938 
Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles and Index Numbers 


is retail prices the cost of a weekly family 
budget of staple foods, fuel and lighting 
and rent in August was higher than in the 
previous month due to an increase in the cost 
of foods, while the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics weekly index number of wholesale 
prices was lower due mainly to a decline in 
the price of wheat. 

The cost per week of a list of twenty-nine 
staple foods for an average family of five in 
terms of retail prices in sixty-nine cities was 
$8.81 at the beginning of August as compared 
with $8.57 for July. The advance was due in 
large part to a seasonal advance in the cost 
of potatoes with the marketing of the new 
crop. There were increases also in the cost of 
pork, bacon, and eggs. The principal declines 
occurred in the cost of beef and flour. Com- 
parative figures for the cost of this list 
of foods for certain previous dates are $8.80 
for August, 1937; $8.17 for August, 1986; $6.67 
for March, 1933 (the low poimt in recent 
years) ; and $11.63 for August, 1929. Including 
the cost of fuel and rent with that of foods the 
total budget cost $17.70 at the beginning of 
August as compared with $17.45 for July; 
$17.48 for August, 1937; $16.72 for August, 
1936; $15.41 for June, 1933, (the low point in 
recent years) ; $21.90 for August, 1929; $20.88 
for August, 1922; $26.92 for July, 1920 (the 


post war peak); and $14.41 for August, 1914. | 


Both fuel and rent were practically unchanged 
in cost in August from the levels in July. 


In wholesale prices the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics weekly index number on the base of 
1926 as 100 has declined week by week since 
the last week in June the decrease down to 
the week ending September 2 being 7 per cent. 
Since the week ending July 29 the decrease was 
more than 4 per cent. For the week ended 
September 2 the index number was 74:6 as 
compared with 78-0 for the week ended July 
29 and 80-4 for the week ended June 24. The 
latest. figures available on a monthly basis are 
for July when the index number was 78:6 as 
compared with 85-6 for August, 1987; 76-1 for 
August, 1936; 63-5 for February, 1933 (the low 
point in recent years); 98-4 for August, 1929; 
97-1 for August, 1922; 164-3 for May, 1920 
(the post war peak); and 66-1 for August, 
1914. During the month under review the 
vegetable products group recorded a decline 
of 14 per cent, the index number for the group 
being down from 72:8 to 62:5. The decline 
was due mainly to lower prices for grains, 
particularly wheat, as well as for flour and 
other milled products. The animal products 
group also showed substantial decline due 


mainly to lower prices for livestock, meats, 
eggs and butter. Other groups changed re- 
latively little there being declines in the 
textile products group and in the non-ferrous 
metals group while the wood products group, 
and the iron products group were slightly 
higher. The non-metallic mineral products 
group and the chemicals group were unchanged. 


Explanatory Note as to Retail Prices 


The table of retail prices and rentals shows 
the prices at the beginning of August of 
seventy-two staple foodstuffs groceries, coal, 
wood and coal oil and the rent of six-roomed 
houses in sixty-nine cities throughout Canada. 
All prices are for delivered goods. The exact 
quality for which the quotations are given is 
set forth in the case of each commodity and 
every effort has been made ‘to ensure that the 
quotations in each case refer to the same class 
of commodity in order that the statistics may 
be available for purposes of comparison from 
month to month, from city to city, etc. The 
prices of foods and groceries in each city except 
milk and bread are the averages of quotations 
reported to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
by a number of representative butchers and 
grocers in each. Information as to prices of 
milk, bread and fuel and the rates for rent is 
secured by the correspondents of the LABour 
GazeTtr, and also by the Bureau of Statistics. 


The quotations for rent are the prevailing 
rates for six-roomed houses of two classes in 
districts extensively occupied by workingmen. 
The first class is of houses in good condition, 
favourably located in such districts with good 
modern conveniences. The second class is of 
houses in fair condition, less desirably located 
but still fairly central, without modern con- 
veniences. 


The figures as to rentals are the rates in the 
leases or agreed upon between landlords and 
tenants. It is reported in many of the cities 
that tenants seriously affected by unemploy- 
ment are not paying rent or are paying only 
part of the amount due. 


The cost of a list of staple foods, fuel and 
lighting and rent, entering into the budget 
of a family of five is calculated in terms of 
the average prices in the cities for which 
reports are received and includes twenty-nine 
staple foods, laundry starch, coal, wood, coal 
oil and rent, these being the items for which 
figures were available when the publication of 
retail prices statistics was begun, that is for 
January, 1910, in the Lasour Gazette for 


(Continued on’ Page 1058) 
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COST PER WEEK (IN TERMS OF THE AVERAGE PRICES IN SIXTY-NINE CITIES IN CANADA) 
OF CERTAIN STAPLE FOODS, FUEL AND LIGHTING, IN THE QUANTITIES STATED, AND 
RENT ENTERING INTO A FAMILY BUDGET.’ 


The budget is intended to show the changes in the cost of the items included, not to show the minimum cost or the quantities 
of different foods required for an average family 














Commodities | Quan-| f+ + | 1910] 1913) Aug.| Aug.| Aug.| Aug.} Aug.| Aug.| Aug.} Aug.| Aug.| Aug. Aug.| July | Aug. 

tity | 1900) 1905 1914 | 1918 | 1920 1999 1926 | 1928 | 1929 1930 1933 1938 es 1937 1938 1938 

c Cc Cc Cc Cc c c c Cc. c c c c c Cc c c c 

Beef, sirloin...| 2lbs.| 27-2] 30-4} 37-6] 44-4] 49-8] 78-6] 83-0] 63-4] 61-6] 71-6] 76-8] 73-2] 44-8! 50-0] 46-6] 58-4] 56-8] 57-2 
Beef, shoulder.| 2 “ | 19-6] 24-6] 26-0} 29-6] 34-4] 57-2) 53-4) 34-6] 33-6] 42-6] 48-0] 45-0] 23-6] 26-6] 25-2] 30-4] 32-2] 31-6 
Veal, shoulder.| 1 “ | 10-0) 11-3] 12-8] 15-7] 17-6] 28-3] 28-2] 18-7] 19-3] 22-6] 24-6] 23-2] 11-8] 12-7] 13-1] 14-3] 15-7] 15-6 
Mutton, roast.} 1 “ | 11-8] 12-2] 16-8] 19-1] 21-3] 37-4] 36-9} 28-1] 30-3] 29-9] 32-1] 30-1] 20-4] 21-6] 22-3] 22-3] 24-7] 24-5 
Pork, leg...... 1 “ | 12-2) 13-1] 18-0} 19-5} 20-9) 37-9] 41-6) 32 32-2] 28-8] 32-6) 30-3) 17-1] 22-7] 22-4] 23-7) 26-2] 27-4 
Pork, salt..... 2 “ | 21-8] 25-0] 34-4] 35-2] 37-2] 70-2] 74-2) 54-4] 57-4] 58-2] 56-4] 54-6] 31-0] 40-4] 40-4] 41-2] 43-8] 45-6 
Bacon, break- 

astihct seaoe: “ 1 15-4] 17-8] 24-5) 24-7] 25-7) 51-2) 57-9] 42-7) 45-4) 39-0] 41-0} 40-1] 21-2] 30-5] 30-1] 30-7] 34-2] 36-3 
Lard, pure.....| 2 “ | 26-2] 28-2] 40-6] 38-4] 37-6] 73-6] 76-0] 44-4) 50-0] 44-4] 44-0] 42-0] 25-6] 31-8! 30-8] 33-8] 30-6] 30-6 
Eggs, fresh.. 1 doz} 25-7] 30-0] 33-3] 33-7] 29-5] 53-6] 64-5] 35-0) 39-0] 42-4] 39-4] 37-3] 23-5] 27-7] 30-1] 32-2! 31-0] 34-1 
Eggs, storage.. 1 “ | 20-2) 23-4] 28-4! 28-1) 24-3] 51-0] 56-3] 32-8] 34-7) 37-6] 34-8} 33-3] 19-5] 23-7] 25-6] 26-8! 26-7] 29-2 
Malie..82 ) See 6 ats] 36-6] 39-6] 48-0] 51-6) 52-2] 72-0] 88-2) 69-0} 67-8] 70-2] 72-0] 71-4] 54-6] 60-6] 61-2] 64-2] 64-8] 64-8 
Butter, dairy..| 2lbs.|.44-2] 49-4] 52-0) 58-0] 53-0} 93-4)121-8] 71-4] 73-6] 79-4] 80-4] 64-2] 43-0) 43-0] 48-0] 53-4] 52-6] 52-4 
Butter, cream- 

GLY Aivk. tee. “| 25-5) 27-7) 31-9] 33-9] 31-9] 52-3] 66-8] 43-3] 41-0] 44-6] 44-9) 35-5) 25-1] 25-0] 28-0) 30-8] 30-0] 29-8 
Cheese, old 1 “ | 16-1] 17-6] 18-5] 20-5} 21-4) 33-4] 40-8) 30-1/§31-3]§33 -0/§33-1/§31-4]§19-8]§19-7/§21-0)§23 -0]§23 -8|§23-9 
Cheese, new 1 © | 14-6) 15-7} 17-5] 19-1] 19-7} 30-8) 38-9} 26-7/§31-3) $33 -0)/§33-1)§31-4)§19-8) §19-7] §21 -0/§23 -0)§23 -8]§23 -9 
Bread: os. 15 © | 55-5) 58-5) 66-0] 61-5| 64-5/117-0)145-5)105-0)114-0)115-5}117-0)112-5) 87-0] 88-5! 93-0/106-5/108-0/108-0 
Flour, rete 10 “ | 25-0} 28-0] 33-0} 32-0] 37-0! 67-0) 84-0) 49-0)/§54-0}§52-0/§53-0]§47-0)§34-0| $33 -0] §35-0/§47-0) §41-0] §40-0 
Rolled Oats.. 5 © | 18-0] 19-5] 21-0] 22-0} 24-0] 40-0] 44-5) 28-0} 29-0} 31-5! 32-0) 31-0) 25-0) 26-0] 26-0] 30-0] 28-5] 28-5 
Buse Baie on 2 “ | 10-4] 10-6} 10-4] 11-4) 12-0] 23-8] 34-0) 18-8)§21-8)$21-2/§20-6] §20-4]§16-0] §15-6]§15-8]§16-4]§16-41§16-4 

eans, and- 

picked....... 24% 8-6] 9-4] 10-8] 12-4) 12-2] 33-6} 24-4] 17-8] 16-0] 18-2] 23-8] 18-8] 8-8] 10-6] 10-2] 15-2] 10-6] 10-6 
Apples, evapor- 

ated. 280 ee: 1 9-9] 7-7) 11-5} 12-0] 13-5] 23-3) 29-5) 24-6} 20-1] 21-6] 21-4] 20-6} 15-3] 16-2] 15-9] 15-9) 15-2] 15-2 
Prunes, med- 

SSO SER p ccinats 1 “ | 11-5] 9-6) 9-9} 11-9} 12-9] 18-1] 27-9) 19-9} 15-9! 13-6] 13-9] 15-6] 11-7} 12-3) 11-1] 11-0] 11-8] 11-1 
Snes, granula- 

alee ae 4 “ | 21-6] 22-0) 24-0] 23-6] 24-4] 44-8/100-0) 35-6] 31-6] 31-6] 28-4] 26-4] 32-0) 25-6] 24-4] 26-4] 25-6] 25-6 
Steer, yellow..} 2 “ | 10-0} 9-8] 10-8] 11-0} 11-6} 20-6] 46-8] 16-6] 15-0} 15-0) 13-6] 12-8] 15-6] 12-6] 12-0] 12-8] 12-4] 12-4 
Tea, black. a mage 8-2} 8-3) 8-7] 8-9} 9-3] 15-2) 16-5) 14-1/§18-0}§17-8)§17- 6) $14-7)§10-5) $12 -9)]§13 -0)§13 -6]§14-7/§14-7 
Tea, green..... oe 8-7) 8-7] 9-1] 9-3] 9-4] 14-5) 17-0} 15-5/§18-0)/§17-8)§17-6)$14- of §10-5 oe u §13 -0]§13 -6]§14-7|§14-7 
Coffee......... “ 8-6] 8-8! 8-9} 9-4] 9-5) 11-8) 15-6} 13-4] 15-3] 15-1] 15-1] 14-1] 9-9 8-9} 8-9] 8-7] 8-6 
Potatoes....... 30 “ | 24-1] 28-0] 30-3] 36-0] 50-3} 89-7/126-9| 58-3] 91-4) 63-5) 94-4] 72-7] 65-4 44 9 72-2) 51-3] 32-7| 47-0 
Vinesar i. oe, Me at -7| +7] 7] 8} = 8} 9] 1-3} 1-0) 1-0] 1-0) 1-0) 1-0} -9 9 9} +9} 9 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
All Foods.....|...... 5-48) 5-96) 6-95) 7-34) 7-68/18-41/16-42/10-44/11-10)11-08)11-63/10-65) 7-43] 7-73) 8-17] 8-80] 8-57] 8-81 
Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. c. Cc. Cc. Cc. c. Cc, c. Cc. Cc. Cc. 
Starch,laundry} 41b.} 2-9! 3-0] ~3-1] 3-2) 3-2] 4-7] 5-0) 4-0) 4-2] 4-1] 4-1] 4-1] 8-8] 8-8} 3-8] 8-9] 8-91 3-9 
Coal, anthra- 
CIS: keene Mg ton| 39-5) 45-2) 48-1) 55-0] 53-4] 74-9/110-0/107-9]105-5}101-0/100-2} 99-9] 91-1] 89-4] 90-2} 87-9} 88-6] 88-9 


ea bitumin- 

5 ae ees “ “| 31-1] 32-3] 35-0] 38-7) 37-6] 59-6] 81-3] 69-4) 63-4] 62-7] 62-6] 62-7] 57-4] 58-0) 58-3] 58-2! 58-7] 58-7 
Wood, hard...|“ ed.| 32-5] 35-3] 38-8] 42-5) 42-6] 70-7] 82-0] 77-3] 75-3] 75-5] 76-6] 76-2] 60-8] 60-5) 59-7] 59-5] 60-5] 60-5 
Wood, soft. /...| “ | 22-6] 25-5) 29-4! 30-6] 31-3] 51-9] 64-1] 58-5) 55-4! 55-7] 54-9] 54-1] 46-0] 45-2] 45-1] 44-7] 44-9] 44-9 








Coal oil Ee I 1 gal.| 24-0) 24-5} 24-4] 23-7} 23-8} 28-0) 38-3} 31-1] 31-1] 31-0] 31-1] 30-9] 27-0} 27-3] 27-0] 26-9] 26-6} 26-6 
Fuel and $ $ $ $ 
[1 Mare dea rca (ee a 1-50} 1-63) 1-76) 1-91) 1-89] 2-85) 3-76) 3-44) 3-31] 3-26] 3-25] 3-24) 2-82] 2-80! 2-80] 2-77) 2-79) 2-80 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Rent.......... 4mo.| 2-37} 2-89] 4-05] 4-75) 4-81] 4-89] 6-37] 6-96) 6-87] 6-93) 6-98] 7-07] 5-67) 5-57) 5-71) 5-87) 6-04) 6-06 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Tr Lotalss © e:. |. cones 9-37/10-50/12-79)14- 02] 14-41) 21-20) 26-60) 20-88) 21-32/21-31/21-90/ 21-01) 15-96)16-15)/16-72)17-48|17-45/17-70 





AVERAGE COST OF STAPLE FOODS BY PROVINCES 





P $ $ $ | $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Nova Scotia......... 5-61) 5-83] 6-82] 7-29] 7-51/13-75)16-97|10-41)11-06/10-98}11-15}11-06] 7-48] 7-72] 7-93] 8-71] 8-68) 8-83 
Prince Ed. Island....| 4-81] 5-26) 5-81] 6-34] 6-83/12-08]15-38] 9-32/10-02] 9-74/10-19|10-16] 6-83] 7-09) 7-60) 8-51) 8-49] 8-62 
New Brunswick...... 5-38] 5-83] 6-55] 7-04] 7-59/13-32/16-25/10-33]11-20]10-93]10-94/10-75| 7-47] 7-75] 8-22} 8-80) 8-64) 8-89 
QUIGIOC: 4 saeco e tere <i 5-15) 5-64] 6-33] 6-87] 7-19/12-50}15-54)/10-00]10-32/10-20]10-52} 9-97] 6-70} 7-01] 7-51) 8-01) 8-06) 8-16 
Ontario 1 seit ete 5-01} 5-60} 6-50) 7-20) 7-54/13-50/16-44/10-41]11-20/11-13]11-67|10-53] 7-53) 7-74) 8-35} 8-83) 8-52) 8-75 
Manitoba............ 5-85} 6-19] 7-46] 7-87| 7-76]13-02|17-24|10-27/10-39]10-95)11-53]/10-38} 7-40] 7-66] 8-19] 8-53) 8-22) 8-63 
Saskatchewan........ 6-86] 6-92] 7-86] 8-25] 8-00)12-63]16-75] 9-96]11-30/11-32]12-09]10-76] 7-34] 7-63) 7-66) 8-59) 8-47) 8-65 
AIDE tah 5. berate e:- to 6-02} 6-50] 8-00] 8-33] 7-83]13-84]16-31]10-26]10-96]11-13]}12-12/10-74) 7-23] 7-74) 7-70} 8-85) 8-34) 8-85 
British Columbia....] 6-90] 7-74] 8-32] 9-13] 9-14]14-17/17-09]11-63]11-90/12-14]12-93/11-71] 8-13] 8-71} 8-92] 9-86] 9-71) 9-88 


eal 


+December only. §Kind most sold. 
tftAn allowance for the cost of clothing and sundries would increase the figures by about 50 per cent. 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING 
































Beef Pork Bacon 
a 2 Slag i 0 $2 oO 2 
LOCALITY “4 | _o ° Ty, So a oan 8 z i 
2 2 ee . 3a aS eo ree % mo 
mo 175) 85) Sa | 5 | Ss Sic] 259 | #3 | 8d 
Sik ante oy "| er | eyes ae Ber ae 8 re 
Sp) 88/52/3851 88| 38 seg ices | ge | gs 
ma] oa lmal] sa] ge Sm “wae ou) Cia Ea 
oD) ew [ae] 7p) M > n fQ -Q a8 
cents | cents | cents | cents cents| cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (average)......... 28-6 | 24-0 | 21-1 | 15-8 | 12-8 15-6 22-8 36-3 39-6 61:9 
Nova Scotia (average)........ 30-6 | 24-3 | 20-3 | 15-9 | 13-2 12-1 20-4 33-6 36-9 57-8 
I—Syvdney.u ee. joadsennes: 33-3 | 26-2 | 22-2 | 18-6 | 15-4 12-3 21 33-9 37.1 61-2 
2—New Glasgow.......... 30 25 22 16 14 12 20 33-1 36-2 55-5 
§—Amherst iiss sne sues oi 29-2 | 22-3 | 20 14-7 | 12 12-7 19-2 32-5 3r:1 57 
a Fralifaxiin odin lately: oe 28-6 | 22-4 | 20-6 | 14-7 | 14 11-7 20-1 33 36-2 58-4 
=== WARGSOT a, ec sere Witte orcs aus 30 25 18 18 12a Wl. wae eeu: ie tei 21-5 35-2 389 De lasy. toed 
GM nur) fe sane sees revaate 32-5 | 25 19 13-5 | 11-5 12 20-8 33-7 36-7 56-7 


7—P.E.I.—Charlottetown.| 27:0 | 23-8 | 20-5 | 15-3 | 14-2 12-3 
New Brunswick (average)...| 30-6 | 23-6 | 21-0 | 15-9 | 12-0 14-3 


8—Moncton............... 29-7 | 22-5 | 18-8 | 14-2 | 11-7 13 20-2 34 38-2 59-7 
9—Saint John... .:4.....3- 32-4 | 24-3 | 25-3 | 15-3 | 12-9 13-3 21-1 32 36-9 58-4 
10—Fredericton............ 29-3 | 22-6 | 17-3 | 15 11-5 14-2 20-2 33-8 37-1 60-6 
11—Bathurst............... 31 25 22-5 | 19 12 16-5 20-8 31-5 36-5 53-3 
Quebec (average)............ 26-8 | 23-8 | 21-5 | 16-0 | 10-1 14-9 22-0 34.1 37.4 62-8 
12—Quebec................ 27-2 | 23-4 | 17-3 | 16-5 | 9 17-7 23-5 32-2 BY 58-4 
13—Three Rivers........... 29-7 | 25-1 | 23-1 | 17 9-4 15-5 19-5 36-4 37-8 63-7 
14—Sherbrooke............ 32-8 | 26-7 | 25-5 | 17-8 | 10-9 15 21-2 31-5 33-9 64-1 
T5--Sorele Vodice snrerine os Sey 23-2 | 21-7 | 21-2 | 14 9-4 11-9 21-6 36 37 62-5 
16—St. Hyacinthe.......... 20 20-4 | 20-4 | 15-2 | 10-1 16-2 19 34-8 37-8 62-2 
FT t OT Ge hs hs Rese chats bess awe tes testes Hens ita lig PRP Oa, Sa ate aoe | ae en ee | 23-5 34 39 61-7 
18—Thetford Mines......... 25 25 20 18 10 18 20-5 35 38 65 
19—Montreal............... 29 24-8 | 22-8 | 14-3 | 10-9 10-8 24-9 33-4 36-7 65-6 
PV 01D amet Hane i 27-5 | 23-5 | 21-3 | 15-3 | 11-2 13-9 24-4 33-2 36-6 62-1 
Ontario (average)............| 29:5 | 25-1 | 21-9 | 16-7 | 18-6 17-1 23-6 35-2 38-1 62-3 
21—Ottawa ork vos fase oe 30-9 | 26-1 | 26-1 | 19-2 | 13-9 14-5 24-5 34-8 37:8 63-6 
22—Brockville............. 30-5 | 25-7 | 22-7 | 16 12.2 11-5 26-5 34-6 36-9 61-6 
23—Kingston............... 26-8 | 21-9 | 22 15-6 | 10-7 12-7 22-9 33 36 58-4 
24—Belleville.............. 22 19 17-7 | 13-3 | 10 16 23 34 36-9 59 
25—Peterborough.......... 28-9 | 24-8 | 24-8 | 16-3 | 14 18-1 25 34-5 38-6 60-7 
26—Oshawa...........-.06- 26-6 | 22-2 | 20 15-7 } 13-5 17-5 22-7 32-7 34-3 63-6 
PA OP OE ay MAT RIESF TW teat 28-3 | 24-3 | 21-7 | 17-3 | 15 20 25 36 38-7 59-3 
28-—ROPONEO Nance ase cic oes 31:3 | 25-5 | 23-1 | 17 15-2 16-7 22-5 36-2 40-4 64-8 
29—Niagara Falls.......... 30-7 | 25-5 | 23-5 | 16-9 | 10-3 18-7 19-5 35-2 38-3 62-3 
30—St. Catharines..........| 29 25:3 | 22 16-5 | 12-4 15-3 18 32-9 36-2 60-2 
31—Hamilton.............. 29-5 | 25-4 | 22-8 | 18 15-3 18-9 27-3 34-1 38-1 66-5 
32—Brantford.............. 2951 |' 25-3, 1 22 15-8 | 12-2 17-9 22-5 35-4 38-3 63-9 
33-—-Galtii cone Acleade cuss 30-3 | 26-2 | 21-7 | 18 15-9 ZOOS tee eo as ote eee 37-2 39-4 63-8 
34—Guelph.............206- 26-2 | 22-9 | 21-4 | 15-6 | 14-2 16-9 26-5 33°8 37-6 61-6 
35—Kitchener.............. 27 24-9 | 19-4 | 16-5 | 14-2 17-3 25 35-4 38-1 63-6 
36—Woodstock............. 30 26-3 | 21 17-3 | 13-5 18-7 23 33-8 36-2 60-8 
B¢—-Stratiord 244 ss34s sess > 28-7 | 24-5.| 18-2 | 16-7 | 15 18-7 22 35-2 36-3 62-8 
38—London...........-00:- 29-9 | 26-6 | 24-2 | 17 14-4 16-9 26-2 36 39-4 63-4 
39—St. Thomas............ 30 25-7 | 23 16-5 | 13-7 17-7 22 35-9 38-1 63-4 
40—Chathams.ic. due genus 27-5 | 25-1 | 21-3 | 16-9 | 11-9 18-3 22-8 36-5 39-6 66-1 
41—Windsor...............- 32 26:5 | 24-5 | 17 15-3 19-2 24-3 33°9 36-5 62 
A2—-SArnid 25), tose dete chels ers 29-5 | 25-2 | 19-7 | 16-9 | 13-5 17-9 5s 35 37-4 63-3 
43—Owen Sound............ 28-1 | 23-4 | 19-7 | 15-8 | 12-4 17-8 22-5 34-7 38 59 
44—North Bay............. 30°5 | 25 25 16 13-5 15 23-5 37-7 38-6 63-3 
45—Sudbury.............-: 29-8 | 25 22-2 | 16-5 | 12-8 16 22-8 33-8 38-1 59-4 
46—Cobalt............0000- 32 27 16 15 LEI? len Aetieg l  o Laade 23-3 36-2 39 58-3 
47—Timmins.............0 32 28-2 | 25 19-8 | 15-3 17-9 24-3 36-9 39-8 62 
48—Sault Ste. Marie........ 31-7 | 27 23-2 | 16-8 | 12 17 24-1 34-7 38-5 61-4 
49—Port Arthur............ 32-5 | 26 22-5 | 20 15 16 24-3 38-7 42.4 65-5 
50—Fort William........... 34 26-6 | 20-6 | 16-5 | 15-4 16-6 24-1 36-6 40-1 65-8 
Manitoba (average).......... 25°9 | 22-0 | 22-8 | 15-1 | 13-5 14.2 25-4 39-1 43-0 63-0 
51—Winnipeg............... 9-8 | 23-9 | 23-5 | 15-2 | 14 13-3 25-4 39-2 43 63-4 
52—Brandon. ois oie eect sieeve 22 20 22 15 13 15+ vere 28> le ose scoala: 39 43 62-5 
Saskatchewan (average)..... 24-1 | 19-3 | 17-7 | 12-4 | 10-1 12-0 23-1 49-4 44.2 62-4 
§3—Regina.........25.0-066 25-8 | 20-6 | 18-8 | 12-8 | 12-4 12 23-3 38-8 43 65 
54—Prince Albert.......... 20 15 15 10 7 10 22 42-6 45-8 60 
55—Saskatoon.............. 23-2 | 19-1 | 17-8 | 12-6 | 10-3 12-7 22-2 42-8 47-4 62-2 
56—Moose Jaw...........-- 27-2, | 22-5 | 19 14-3 | 10-5 13-1 25 37-4 40-7 62-2 
Alberta (average)............ 26-5 | 22-0 | 18-7 | 14-0 | 11-2 14-4 22-0 40-4 45-2 64-0 
57—Medicine Hat.......... 30-2 | 24-2 | 21-5 | 16-5 | 14-6 17 21 42-8 48-3 63-3 
58—Drumbheller............ 26-5 | 24 18 13-7 | 10-2 15 23-7 39 42-2 63-6 
59—Edmonton........... Se22eC Ol Toe losou ble Oo) | Teo 12-3 22-1 37-9 42 60-8 
60=-Calgary.. Jodeci. 26-4 | 21-4 | 18-7 | 13-8 | 12-4 14-3 25 42s, 47-4 67-3 
61—Lethbridge............. 26-8 | 23 19 14-3 | 11-5 13-4 18 40-3 45-2 65 
British Cdlumbla (average).| 29-2 | 24-5 | 21-3 | 15-4 | 15-0 16-9 24-3 41-9 45-2 63-0 
62—Kernien.&. seas. seks op 25 22 15 14 15 16 23 40-5 43 65 
63—-Nelson. §... cele aes cock 25 20-5 | 18-5 | 14-5 | 13-5 15 25 40-3 46 65 
GaP rails nee eo eee 31-5 | 26 23-5 | 17-2 | 17-1 19 25-2 42-3 45-1 66-1 
65—New Westminster...... 28-9 | 24-9 | 20-3 | 14-4 | 14-4 15 23-6 40-4 43-8 61-1 
66—Vancouver............. 31-5 | 26-5 | 23-7 | 16-6 | 15-9 17-2 26-6 43-3 46-9 63-1 
O7—=—Victoria fet ecue..coee 32-7 | 27-8 | 25-4 | 17 17-3 17-8 25-6 42-6 46-2 62 
68—Nanaimo............... 31-2 | 25-7 | 21-7 | 17 16-2 17-5 22-5 43-4 44-6 62-5 
69—Prince Rupert.......... 27-5 | 22-5 | 22-5 | 12-5 | 10-7 18 23-2 42-7 46-1 59-4 








a. Price per siagle quart higher. b. Price in bulk lower. c Grocers’ quotations. 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF AUGUST, 1938 
Fish Eggs Butter 
2 Ss ze - = oO er. rd : n & mie 2 
eS ny eo ae & Sea oe | Sal | eas . | Berigg ; 
MER LER. | ome | 2 ne | ce momisens| C8 aca |. Of S$ | ss 58 
S®*eg ives (aks! fc BO (B26 | Ho loco] a | Meo |H80S] gs | tas | Sa 
Sa Soe S| eel Se |e eo Weer | ceeel se) fan, (esacl co. | bas | 8s 
BES (SSS) SEE) $8 | 28 [548 | BR [sHSk) £8 | ek lSums) HS | RES] FE 
6) cS = N oD) we om oO =) i O = Q oO 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
16-8 23-7 18-2 13-4 48-8 18-8 17-5 21-6 15-3 34-1 29-2 10-8 26-2 29-8 
10-1 peak LU evils oC | ewer 42-8 13-5 13-8 15-7 15-7 37-8 32-4 10-3 26-2 32-1 
7°3 20 AM [Pere Breet ns, wR te 39-7 13-9 15 15-9 15-8 39-9 32-7 10-12 25-4 31°3°| 4 
eee 25 HEN Bes ere | es Sn 50 13s 8a hee ne ee V7, 16 85-4 80-5 11 26-7 32:2 19 
12 PPS N a hae / pel A A old 40 14-6 13-5 14-8 14 34-2 30 8e 25 33 3 
11 Do Ali urn ease ey ee, ne at 41-7 12-1 11-7 15-1 15-4 40-6 33-3 11-8a} 24-5 31:4 | 4 
etionan | 25 Bechara bic aie iy Ree nOinee D2 Oe ee, oe 16 18-2 36-7 30 10 27-5 31-8 | 5 
Aaa aha f03 cM Pe tee pttiece ola ae 42-5 13-4 15 14-7 15 40 38 10 28-3 33 6 
11-0 BO ON areas cette ea ee 47-5 13-0 15-7 18-7 16-0 28-6 24-0 |9-0-10-0 25-3 29°41 7 
12-3 BOroulene cae ce 8-0 48-6 14-6 15-4 18-6 15-2 36-6 31-5 10-8 20°9 31-2 
11-7 D258 see eee cellinas Os Ae 45-8 14-6 15 16-1 15-4 88-9 32-8 10 25-7 31-8 | 8 
11-2 QS-oh lane cea 8 45 14-1 14-3 24 14-8 37-8 32-3 112 27-4 31:1] 9 
14 P4ct tN ot Greil le nite mete 55 15-1 17-3 19-8 15-7 36:1 332 11 27-7 31-8 110 
Bis Be tAB yall io perv tall Ooeeae st teict [ee tomtetea acy Dect eee 14-4 15 14-6 15 33-7 27-7 10 22-8 30 11 
14-5 28-5 23-0 8-3 47-2 16-7 17-0 14-8 15-4 34-2 29-8 9-5 25-9 28-3 
18 PAD AE Pe tae eee oh ee ere tee eg eae Ui 18 18 16-2 36-2 30-4 11 26-8 29-5 1192 
12 SO miles el ae hee cee 40 er (Weee. acct 18 17-3 16-4 35-1 32-3 LOD) Bee: 28 13 
A ese hanes See ee 20 Sere eet ee 13-3 17-5 12-9 15-4 38-2 33-6 10a 25-4 28°5 114 
Bcc: tome a totter [ca eRe oe (eek a el 15 10-2 14-7 31-7 26-7 8c 25-5 28-4 115 
J ges e  haes tested tal leita RARER (Gs Satire os RP PPR A Pi sort Fe Seopa 13-9 15-7 30-1 27-2 Sb Reece 28-3 116 
re eee ewe ota s gall Meee oR eh | wate ok al tee Oe 15 15 34-2 30-5 8 vie nets 27-7 \17 
ee SAC ee es ae eee miles Whar ame te Cort SS el aie a 13 14-7 30 26 9 24-7 28-3 |1g 
13-5 28-5 DO ae a eee ee 51-7 20 18-3 20 13-6 37-7 30-5 10-11 27-9 29-1 119 
Bet Las - 29 24 Ag Nn Ae 50 we 15 13-3 16-8 34-6 30-6 11 25-2 27-1 |20 
15-1 24-9 20-5 8-3 55-0 17-1 16-7 25°6 14-7 34-4 29-5 11-3 27-5 29-4 
20 28 15 S23ik | meee ee 18-3 15-6 24-9 14-2 37 31 11 26-7 28-9 194 
Pi estr 25 een the ial ME aes ced poe eine 20 15 22-8 14-1 82-2 28-6 10 Hilo eater 28-6 |99 
15 25 19: bw havens: oe 55 16-5 15 23-2 13-2 34-2 30-4 10 25 28-2 |93 
Siete alee RES 0 onl SS STU Re oo Re Lagoa s cee ee mateeee 15 25-2 14-4 30-1 26-3 10b 31-2 28-7 |24 
Bicone rel | ts eet ET Aas Pe cr iar are OS oan 18 Be Weer 25-8 17-3 30-4 25-9 11 26-6 28-7 |95 
Gee ees eel lee Ee a eens Sata a dels ors 16-5 18 24-7 13-7 34-5 Bhak HA ool ere PO 29-3 |96 
Sri eeceystevadl Eee al ae ree ea Se eet taeh. Magra cols atretaed 23-1 15-6 34-1 30-4 11 27-5 29:6 |97 
16-4 27-3 20 = Foe ee. a SO et eee take 18-3 30-1 14:3 36:1 30-9 12 PR ene 29-8 |98 
Been tee Rete 25 MP OPE Otome 15-5 15 23-5 14-7 34-7 28-3 12 27-7 29-8 |29 
LOR eee: Salita eas ool ie eras MA eee els Bal ee bese. bomraetue ae 29-6 13-5 SO Si: lee dew dst 12 27-6 28-9 130 
17 27-7 221 Bl pe. ks DO ae eer So Pa ee ee 31 13-6 35-6 30 12 27-7 30-4 131 
Bs cater Beis voc or (Sead GaN (ie A ae ie ti) 15 Pe eee 28-8 13-3 33-3 29 11 27-3 28-9 |39 
He Paks esi PARE eoRe Se el ne ae Ue | ae eel (ic See ge Ie 25 29-5 14-8 32-2 28-8 11 29 29-4 133 
SS CER sot RIES | rae Wibroeeel Ia 6k ape (ee ener Cece er are 15 26-5 13-7 30 28-3 11 25-5 29 34 
A Seanene 25 74) SR VR OH |G ipo o  Bok > eEieel Est ope 26-6 14-3 32-2 28-2 11 26-7 29-4 135 
eer a RE CAT RON is ihe iG att [loeto aks ic, Saleen Mice hy Daman 20-2 14 28-3 24-7 ll Fiat 29-8 136 
Bi Pea Ach 25 PPE TNT a8 Wienges cd ase eee Cee eee 15 26 13-2 32 26 11 RNs S23 28-7 137 
12-2 20 GEA A od ee tel eee ee 16-5 18 29-4 14-6 32 29-4 11 27 29-1 |38 
12-5 22, ZO eral gies « WAL ee haya 16 17 30-4 14-5 33-1 29-7 11 30-7 31-1 |39 
Soe ee IMLS Pees ALSO ee Ee ee A setae eey late ete s a3 il) 25-6 13-7 28-8 23-5 11 27-5 29-3 140 
12-5 25 PDP ace Bean cas eek: 18 15 27-7 13-7 32-4 27-7 ie aon era tes 28-1 |41 
ee eee REEMA eet ema Se cl Go eal fiel tet eaciat Si [com acetone ais Love eeme Re 32-9 14-6 33 30-5 11 27°3 29-3 142 
Rare Pea MAS te EPS [Pe de AL te Aster del | cia mecid site giclee ae 27 13-6 29-2 26-6 11 28 29-4 143 
a Oy ee aT Et sees CON sheer eras le ne ao Seis shat ams 15 15 23-7 16-3 Stoo Onl Se Semen 12 inte aS 28-8 |44 
wees a 23 Rod Peet (4 BBE OCS DEG EE crcl La Derr 20-2 15-2 38-8 31-1 1A» || ceuereene 30-1 145 
BB obi teent peal seul (Eas ak eater |e RU 55 AAR pA ei aie 19 18 40 36-5 LOS slc-sceeel at 31-5 146 
3 ees 25 24D le. seas ok 65 17-8 18 18-9 16-8 39-7 33°3 14-3a] 29 29-6 |47 
Pees 20 1G iD MR ne, Sel kes etic wat 18 18 26-3 15-2 39-6 33 12 26 29:8 148 
SS Aisi BIS | eis eee 20 J sShoe ten Roars e 20 17-5 23-1 15-9 40-5 35-8 i! aad 29-7 149 
Re octane 27-5 NGO“ 2Ghye ne. cts 55 15 17-5 73 16-1 39-5 34-2 11 25 29-9 |50 
20-5 26-4 17-4 1: Qalleate crs: 22-0 18-4 24-0 14-9 31-0 25°6 9-2 23-1 27°6 
20-5 26-4 17-4 12: Waa. ee ccs 21 18-4 30-4 14-6 34 27-6 10 22-5 27-2 |51 
Poh Abas oR etree | iB: Hel tra |e ate aime eel” ASN ee 23 Bie ies 2 17-5 15-2 28 23-6 8:3a] 23-7 28 ~=-|52 
23-6 23-8 11-6 V4 Dil ee 23-7 19-6 16-4 15-0 26-7 21-6 11-90 22-1 28-0 
22-3 23-6 11-6 1D)» Biv: eee noe: 23-3 19-5 15-9 14-7 29-3 22-5>| «Lh 20-8 27 153 
25 25 Oye lee An ie ee QD. Vie ae ee 16-1 15-4 25 21-5 11 22-4 29-4 54 
22 21-9 10:3 1D hy eretoma ts. ue 21-6 17-8 19-4 15-3 27-6 22-9 11 22-3 27-6 155 
25 24-5 13-5 Uh ae eee ee 25 21-5 14-3 14-6 24-8 19-4 11 22-8 28-1 |56 
21-4 22-2 13-4 5: Fille ers ao 24-4 19-9 21-4 16-4 29-8 24-4 10-8 22-8 29-4 
22-5 PP ee el ie oa BAS sch. Sellen ee 25 20 19-6 16-2 30:2 26-1 11 21-7 29-5 |57 
22-5 Do) Moe eae 18 dele ache. 25 20 19-5 17-4 27-6 23-3 10 21-7 30-2 [58 
20 20-6 15-1 12 Dialect. is-ere 22-2 19-4 20-3 15-9 29-1 24-1 11 24-4 28-7 59 
21-8 22-8 13 UGS Ba nace 25 20 25-1 17 33-4 26-7 11 23-8 29-5 160 
20 20-4 Re ee Ol es ane 25 20 22-6 16-7 28-5 22 11 22-5 29:3 |61 
17-5 19-1 12-5 14: Sill eee ke 23°6 20-2 22-1 16-6 37-1 33-1 11-6 28-9 32-5 
25 20. MV ae 20); Vie Bases 23-5 21-7 18-5 17 33-3 31-2 10 22-5 30-6 162 
20 PANG NS | eset Apel Lf 2 Oithe sete ares 24 21-5 15 18 OGY Gall ere 12-5a) 23 33-5 163 
21-7 25 12-5 TS pile oo. 23-0 20-7 26-1 19 41-1 38 12- Dats 2 seas 33 64 
14-4 TD Ghee le Seon ese pre. 22-5 16-5 22-8 15 34-2 31:5 10 29 31-5 |65 
14-1 y Rare ee Oe PO) tie, 22. 23-1 17-3 22-7 15-3 35-2 32 10 30 31 66 
12-5 18-5 ED phoma 5 24-6 19-6 24-1 15-8 37-3 35-5 12-5a} 32-9 32-5 |67 
15 EGS Pah ee eae of ssi ddl tatAevoie».[tecccettenne ts 22 29-7 13-8 36:4 lwesreese Alar} |s2.5aee 33 68 
odie EG: Zaheer | Salen itso sealer ete: lek are ate 22 18-1 19-2 38-5 30-3 14-3a] 36 35 69 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, 














2 é af a oe Canned Vegetables 
—_ ao . 
8 a A O8 . % . : . a I 
oe 5 P Boe la q2 | 32 | oe Bee 
LOCALITY S ty | a aN a ke a -. 38 
28 | 3 Ss  |see] 3 BE RS lag ee ee 
Se | a la ees |y Seep tages. een eee lees 
pot ee fuehsce > See poe? eae a Seo ee 
aa Zo Sar lemme, [9 Sa |) 2 @ so 3 8 St 5a 
3) faa) oD ie [om fae BH H AY oO 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (average)................- 23-9 7-2a| 15-9 4:0 5-7 8-2 10-7 11:3 11-1 11-3 
Nova Scotia (average)............... 23-5 7-2 16-6 4-7 5-8 7-7 12-9 11-6 11-3 11-4 
1B Y ANE Ye wane ce totee te + ote ae ints 23-5 8 17-5 4.4 5-8 7-5 11-7 11-1 11:6 11-5 
2—New Glasgow..........ceeeees 23 7-3 17-3 4-5 5-4 7-1 12-8 10-6 10-5 10-7 
OAM herstee es. oe os sce ne ahls os 21 7-3 16-5 4-6 6 7-4 12-7 10-2 10-6 11-1 
Aa alfa ahd eee whos cote Mate ots 22-9 6-6-7 16 4-8 5-5 7:7. 13-3 11-9 10:7 10-5 
De Win GSOn we ae) has detent deve.c Miter 24-8 | 7-3-8b 16 4.9 6 8 12-5 12-8 12 12-5 
C= PUrOe eet rictsciedkine s hesteee oe 25-5 6-7-3 16 4-8 6 8-2 14-5 12-9 12-1 11-9 
7—P.E.1.—Charlottetown......... 23-3 8-0 17-5 4-5 5-7 7-5 13-3 11-9 12-2 12-2 
New Brunswick (average).......... 23-4 7-9 17-1 4.5 5:8 7:5 14-2 11-5 11:3 11-5 
S=- Monctan ane ncn. « sdhn oe asain cre 22-7 8 17-2 4.4 6 8-6 15 11-6 11-6 11-6 
9=—Saintil olan 4, c-delee epimers ave 24-2} 6-7-3 19 4-5 5-9 7:3 13-8 11-4 10-8 11-2 
10=—Hirederictoni :..:)cischieinside Ge Mites 23 8 15 4-6 5-9 7-1 13-9 11-4 10-8 11-5 
11 — Ba thunstee. +c. mdbs celet ante oe 23-7 8-7b 1 4-3 5-4 Oe Shi| athe ss se 11-7 11-9 11-5 
Quebec (average).............00000. 20-8 5-9 13-5 4-0 5-6 6-5 10-5 9-7 10-9 11-3 
12 Quebec ae. «obs asthe an se Meteo ne 23-1 | 5-9-5e] 14-2 4-4 5-9 7-1 10-6 10 10-7 10-4 
18—Three Rivers................6. 22-5 | 5-3-6 12-2 4-8 6 7 12-6 9-9 12-3 12-9 
14—Sherbrooke... 0.505. ses. dle oe 21-1 6 13-2 3-7 5-7 6-1 11-5 9-7 10-5 12-2 
15=—Sorell. wy cso ctaeokes tot wee ake 20-3 4.7 14-1 3-2 5-2 6-1 9-3 9-5 11-3 11-1 
19-4 5:3 13-2 3-4 6 6-7 10 9-3 11-4 12-8 
19-7 4-7 15 3-6 5-3 6-3 9-5 10 10 11-5 
19-2 6 12-4 4.5 5-2 5-2 10-4 9-6 TES 10-3 
22-1 | 6-7-3 14-1 4.3 5-4 7-2 9-7 9-5 10-5 10-5 
20 = |5-3-7-3 12-7 4-5 5-6 6-7 11:3 9-7 10-1 9-7 
23-6 6-8 14-9 3-4 5-4 8-8 10-8 10-6 10-6 10-7 
22-3 7:3 11 4-8 5-5 9-2 10-6 10-2 10-5 10-5 
21-4 6-7 13 4.3 2 8 11-9 9-9 10-2 10-4 
Boa ICINGSTONES 5s cio.o nthe ais ster deste n 21-5 6-6-7 12-7 4-1 5-1 7-5 10-9 10-1 10-1 10-1 
VA Bellevillag. 2ik s aeeeles hi tate: ao 22-2 6-7-3 15-3 2-9 5:1 7-7 10-1 10 9-9 10-6 
25—Peterborough...........e0es.0. 23-2 | 6-6-7 15-4 2-7 5-1 8-7 10-2 10 9-9 10 
DO AUSIAWA 22s cc bathe oe de somiens 23-5 |6-7-7-3 14-5 3 5-7 beard Poea eRe 10-1 10-1 10-1 
Oe Orillia eh We. es ok beetle es 24-6 G7 ee Same: 3 5-1 8-5 10-4 10-3 10-9 11 
28=-INOLONGO LS. 0. se code kek: ceshatlae ae 26-6 7-3 16-6 3-2 5:3 8-7 10 10:3 10:3 10-3 
99-—Niagara. Malis: i004... hee « 24-5 7:3 15-3 3 5-5 8-7 10-4 10-2 10-4 10-4 
30—St. Catharines................. 23-3 7-3 16 3-2 5-7 9-1 11-4 9-9 9-9 10-3 
SiaaamiulfOne. .cfese debs aoscteee 28 |6-7-7-3 16-5 3 5-5 8-9 9-9 10-6 10-4 10-8 
B2-—BTantlordes c+ obb ao denwtite ne 24-9 7°3 17-2 2-7 5-4 9-6 10 10-4 10-5 10-2 
DOr at sp GRO COPE oh ta a ae one 26-5 7:3 18 2-6 5-5 9-3 10-7 10-6 10-7 10-8 
54——Guelphy dat cs Sas be a spe die ce 24-8 6-7 17 2-5 5-4 9-7 10-9 10-8 10-3 10-1 
BOS -MitChenare. 3.00. bbe qm: 24-9 6-7 15-9 2-6 5-4 9-4 10-8 10-4 10-6 10-8 
BO—-WOOGStOCK. sc t)...bhale Gadeaeees 22-6 6-7 12-5 2-3 5-3 8-8 9-5 10:3 10-2 10-3 
DU OLTAIOLG. 0 wes tok eee Seelae o 22-8 |6-7-7-3 14 2-7 5-7 9-6 11-9 il 10-8 10-8 
SOs MONGON IA. falc hE oe ae ah ae 23-1 |6:7-7-3 18 2-8 5-3 8-6 11-1 11 10-9 10-7 
39st. Phomias. 5s .k8 rosario welce 23-4 | 6-6-7 18-7 2-9 5-4 9-3 9-3 11-1 11-2 11-2 
40—Chathamyes fucks ccitodiens 21-5 6 14-5 2-7 5-4 8-8 10-5 10-9 il 11 
Ad Wind SOM oa ot Hee, scott en 21-8 |6-7-7-3 13-4 3 5-1 8 9-4 10-4 10-6 10-6 
AZ Sarnia wwe, teen ke wicca 24-4 6-7 14-2 2-6 5-5 8-7 g-8 11-4 11-2 11-3 
43—Owen Sound............<e0e0- 24 6-7 12 3 5 8-7 11-8 10-1 10-1 10-1 
s4—— North Bay ..c - ohek ts isa cues 23-7 6-7-3 1e7 4-7 5-8 9-6 12-1 11-6 11-1 11-4 
AD=-SUGDUTVs cccastee ee do cute dt 22-3 7°3 13-3 4-8 6 8-6 12-6 10-5 10-9 11-2 
AG——-CODalt ire. Ser eeENe shelve Mee: 23-7 6-7 13 5-4 5-5 8-3 12-2 11-9 10-9 11-9 
(adam mings. VEE. E. decks faxes 24 6-7 13-2 4-8 5:7 8-9 11 11-2 11-2 11-1 
48—Sault Ste. Marie............... 22-9 | 6-6-7 14-4 4-6 5-2 9 11-7 11-4 11-7 11-8 
A9—-Port Arthur. 320 8s. ce dedeaes 23-7 |6-7-7-3 18-7 4-5 5-7 9-2 10-9 10-9 11 11-3 
O0--Hort William... 22 2 ie dade. 23-2 |6-7-7-3 15-3 4.4 5-8 8-2 10-1 10-9 11-3 11-3 
Manitoba (average)................. 26-6 7-0 16-0 4.3 5-7 9-6 10-8 12-9 12-3 12-2 
OL——WANNIPS Hee ioc sic cle e ore che Homebok 25-8 |6-4-8 16 4-4 5-4 9-1 10-4 12-2 12-5 12-3 
O2—Brandon Mri cee ces oslo chiens 20-3, \Os4=7e0 Vow he). 4-2 6 10-1 11-1 13-6 12-1 12-1 
Saskatchewan (average)............ 24-1 7:3 16-9 4-3 5-9 9-2 10-5 13-1 11-7 12-0 
Serae RIN LL. EE neta cee Meiers 25 7-2-8 16 4-3 6-1 9-4 9-9 13-2 11-2 11-2 
54—Prince Albert.................. 23-8 6-4 16-5 4.3 5-8 8-9 11-5 14 12-7 12-7 
DO=-SASKALOONG .5.005.0 be cic Mertens 22-8 7-2 20 4-3 5-8 9-5 10-4 13 11-6 12-7 
56—Moose Jaw............ccceceees 24-8 8 15 4.3 5-8 8-9 10 12-2 11-4 11-4 
Alberta (average)................... 26-4 7-8 15-7 4-3 5-7 8-2 10-1 12-7 11-2 11-4 
57—Medicine Hat...............05. 27-1 8 15 4-1 6 8-5 10-7 | , 13-2 11-1 11-6 
p8=—Drumbeller: 9...) 28 o.ctcte douene 267 NOss=8  Paawe.... 4-3 5-8 7-4 9-7 13-1 11-6 11-6 
DI—-E MONON s. s.- +/ eb + crete dordalesse 24-2 |7-2-8 16-4 4.2 6-3 8:3 10-4 12-9 12 12-2 
H0--Calvary Ue oo 8 een nh aa. 28 feta Ml (ee 2c ee 4.3 5-5 8-5 9-7 12-4 10-5 11-2 
Gl beth bridpen. he bea ae am fates 25-8 SHE IE Se ee 4.4 5 8-4 9-9 12-1 11 10-5 
British Columbia (average)......... 26-5 9-5 19-2 5-0 6-6 7:7 8-2 13-0 12.4 12-7 
62—Moernie S00. 0 ee acts Mode 26-2 10 17-5 4.9 6-3 7:9 9 12-8 13 12-6 
G5a- Molson oh. (BGR G$ ¢ <elng,sis aes 26 TOM le natogs A cee 5 6 8-1 8-1 13 13 13-7 
EIA ig wine scbR EE + artic ote Bras 24-7 10 16 5-3 6-3 8-6 8-8 13-5 13-7 13-8 
65—New Westminster.............. 25-8 |9-2-9-8 19-2 4-8 6-2 7-4 7-8 12-5 11-8 11-6 
66——Viancouver cio ccte tostasrs Sehr. 25-5 |9-2-9-8 20 4-8 6-2 7-3 7-9 12 11-1 11-1 
Gi=—-Victoria.ek, . tpl les fo.) dvd. 26-9 9 19-2 4.9 6-9 7-6 7-6 12-7 11-7 12-1 
6S8--Nanaimo,... 14%. web be cchice cic ans 31-4 9 20 4.9 8 7-1 8-5 13-3 11-7 13 
69—Prince Rupert...............0. 25-1 | 9-10 22-5 5-2 §-9 7-6 8 14 12-9 13-5 





a. Chain stores, etc., sell bread, undelivered, at lower prices in most of the cities. |b. Grocers’ quotations. 
{ oc. Including fancy bread 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF AUGUST, 1938 











Potatoes Apples S 
2 2 Se ie ee : : e 
3 & 4 Ss nS ze Ms 
. ae Z =i So |e My aa 2 Sa =| 
o = aes ae Ro ga ao S oS Sa ago ae 
Pa AG} o oO om o a5 eet 2 rl ts § ° A at 
dao | ™3 | 3 2 | 8a | ge 2 |ec¢a|. 2 ga ey a8 Eo 
~H:2 | gf? = = (Sc) Seetinere | See | As 3 oe 38 ra a 
aes sg | & STP eo Sel tee | aca] |S = iy 2a ED Bs 
83 a A ts $8 $5 Za | ‘aoc 5 Eo an aa 5a 
fea] Ss) Ay Ay By 62) Ay fam oO 5 Oo = oO 
cents cents $ cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
5:3 5-7 | 1-410 28-6 24-0 15-2 11-1 16-9 15-2 58-0 17-0 53-8 43-5 
5-5 5-3 | 1-515 36-4 37-0 14-1 11-9 16-3 15-4 54-7 17-3 61-5 49-4 
4.7 5-7 1-427 SORA. beet 12-1 11-7 15-4 14-4 49-5 17-4 62 55 1 
4-9 5-7 1-25 BOs 2p hice sts sek 15 12-7 15-4 14-6 50 V6.5) tees 46-3 | 2 
5 Sela toe beer 310) (9 ee ese 2 16-5 10-6 15-7 14-3 55 16-4 65 50 3 
5-9 4-9 1-383 27-5 37 12-5 12-6 17-4 17 70 17-7 60 48.7 | 4 
6-4 Dies Ail on eee oe 308 we hos bee lao tense 11-6 17-2 16-5 49 17-2 59 47-5 | 5 
5-8 5-4} 2-00 SONS eh 14-6 12 16-8 a ee ok ae ae a 18 230 Pies kal eek 49 6 
5-6 7-0 | 1-362 SISOFP...3 2 .a.8 17-5 12-8 15-7 MO? 3 eee ee ae 19-1 49-0 47-217 
5-3 5-9 | 1-336 29-1 33-8 14-7 12-0 16-3 14-7 56-8 16-4 54-9 48-5 
5-1 5-1 1-30 26-7 17-5 14-2 12-5 16-6 15 59 1A |, eee ae ic Bi 8 
5-6 5-6 | 1-40 28 39 14-8 10-8 15-8 13-6 62-5 15-7 54-5 46:71 9 
5-6 6-4 1-518 31-7 45 15 12 16-6 15-2 49 16-3 57-7 47-1 |10 
4-7 6-5 1-125 BOR Mle oc iee 14-6 12-5 16-2 15) gh eee, Oo 18 52-5 49-3 j11 
4-8 6-7} 1-029 21-2 23-6 14-1 11-4 16-6 14-2 61-3 17-0 58-3 42-5 
5-8 7°3 1-127 PX iors) nee eS 13-8 12-1 17-5 15-3 96-6 19-3 60-2 44.5 |12 
5 8-5 1-111 23-7 28-7 15 11-5 17 13-2 45 17-6 59-5 44.9 113 
4-9 6-6 983 22-7 31-7 13-9 12-4 17-1 15-6 50 20-2 57-3 43-5 |14 
4-2 6-5 1-067 19 20 14-5 10-8 15-5 DS <Dial aes oe ee 1407 ed Bye 40-2 {15 
4 6-7 +969 94a ches oe 13-3 12-3 16-2 13-1 50 16-2 58 41 16 
5 6-7 +82 15 20 14 12-5 16-2 13-7 49-5 1 ae A an Le 44 17 
4.4 6-1 1-323 DORON Nace ete 14-2 9-6 17-5 “ISO ad (ee ek a BVA) Ieee eA 3 43-6 18 
5 5-8 92 19-8 23-3 13-8 11 16-8 13-8 86-7 16-8 57-7 40-4 |19 
5-3 5-7 -94 19-7 17-8 14-5 10-6 15-2 15-5 51-5 16 57 40-2 {20 
4-9 5-4] 1-802 26-9 22-4 14-8 11-2 16-8 15-6 56-5 16-0 55-2 41-9 
5 6-8 -982 23-4 32-5 14-2 11-1 16-6 16-1 59-7 16-3 55-1 42-1 |21 
5 6-4 1-55 380 25 13 9-6 17-3 15 47-5 16-4 65 42-6 |22 
5-1 6-1 1-314 26-3 25 11-2 11-8 17-7 15 52-5 15-4 56-6 41-4 |23 
4.9 5 1-29 24-8 Q1e3%|laee ae 12-6 16-2 15-3 56-5 15-1 58 40-3 |24 
4-9 5-7 +992 19-1 20> Out ane 11-5 16-4 15-1 58 16 56-7 40-6 |25 
5 6-8 1-25 Qe SM etc Silty ceo 12 17 TUS et eee ae A 15 59 41 26 
4-8 5-3 1-35 31 20g 0 esorecaie 11-2 16-1 SAO uiSeoey BS, 16 54-3 42-6 |27 
5-1 4-9 1-217 24-9 20-98 lina om ae 10-1 16-3 15-1 60-8 15-7 55-2 41-1 |28 
5-7 4-7 1-244 25-4 20) all. exe e 10-8 18-7 15-8 65-7 15 55 42-7 |29 
6-3 5-4 1-294 26-8 168 (acts ace 11-5 17-3 15-8 54 TAQ) | ee Nae 42 130 
5-5 5-3 1-01 24-1 Slebp Os Mase 12 16-8 15-1 49 15-9 59 41-4 131 
5 4-4 1-187 24-7 20-9 15 12-6 17-1 CC Cae ok a ae an 16-2 59-5 40-8 32 
5 5-5 1-25 28-3 1823ap Ake 10 17-3 14-9 48 15-5 55 40-7 133 
4-8 4-9 1-375 29-5 Dee ese ete 10-8 17-1 15-3 »| em te ees 15-6 59 40-4 |34 
4-7 5-7 1-169 25-3 QI Db les 34 ieee 10-6 16:5 15-3 49 1a 9 ee ee rae 40-2 |35 
4-7 5-1 1-10 24-5 AOR et a oe 11-2 16 i OY ed tee gO AG line asm Sian 39 136 
5 4.7 1-045 23° Oale can tecw te mee ek 13 16 AS 4p il eee a ee 1 L7/OPAM said, et eee 39 |37 
4-7 4.9 1-139 23-1 Les 2a awe eee 11-3 16 D4 ol a ane A ae 15-5 53+7 41-7 |38 
4-9 5 1-059 20-3 L7e4ep. wake 11-6 16-7 15 45 LY eal Ieee ated oe 41-9 |39 
4 3-8 1-10 20-4 16°77. Oe se 10:9 16-6 1H Sus [seat ae ste, cae 16-2 60-5 42-8 140 
4-5 3:9 1-03 18-9 16: 7ales ct abet 10-3 15-7 L590 hee Le: NGS 2 er eae 41-2 {41 
4-8 5 1-083 22-7 LG oma hence 10 16-7 16 55 15-7 55 42-2 |42 
4:3 5 1-337 26-7 16. 7 Soe ae 10-4 15-5 15 55 18 45 40-7 |43 
5 6-6} 1-562 33°8 30 15 11-4 15-5 15-8 64-3 17-2 54 45 144 
4-7 5-7 1-648 ETO Ne Se se 17 11 17-8 17-4 59-7 16-6 52-6 44-1 |45 
5 6 1-787 SSROM eee 17 12-5 18 17 64-3 16-7 55 46 {46 
5 5:6 1-856 SON Ginko Lop 11-8 17-2 17-1 64-7 16-8 53-8 45-2 147 
5-2 5-7 1-455 28-5 30 16-5 11-2 16-9 15-6 64-7 15-8 52- 43-6 148 
4-9 5-8 1-717 32-6 35 14 11-8 17-3 18 57-7 16-8 48-1 42-5 |49 
4-7 5-9 1-669 BNO) Hee gee 14-4 10-7 16-8 17 54-2 16-4 47-6 43-5 150 
5-9 5-9 | 1-210 Boke Op [iste 'ae eos 15-4 19-9 17-8 15-5 62-7 17-1 48-5 43 -2 
5-9 5-6 1-07 Daa ele dey 15-4 9-5 17-5 15-1 63-3 16-4 47-2 42-5 |51 
5-9 6-1 1-35 Disha ctcs eles arene 10-4 18 15-9 62 17-7 49-7 43-9 152 
5:74 6-1] 1-915 S2eGylec 4 weak. 16-9 10-6 17-3 15-5 61-8 18-5 50-2 46-3 
5-3 5-6 | 2-06 nye || eae eae a 16 11-3 17-7 15-1 61 18 49-8 46-3 |53 
6:3 6-8 | 2-25 41> Dale. ek ek 19-2 9-3 18-7 15-8 63-3 21-4 52-3 46-8 |54 
5-4 5-7 1-70 30! lose tena 15-6 10-7 17-4 15-3 60-8 17-8 49-3 45-2 |55 
5-9 6-2 1-65 26 Delain cabana 11-2 15-5 15-8 62 16-7 49-2 47 |56 
5-3 6-1] 1-736 SL Silk ves ee 16-1 10-4 18-2 15-8 58-9 18-9 49-9 43-1 
5 5-4 1-62 D8: Sheek Bee 18-1 10-4 18-3 16-3 59-8 18 53 44-3 |57 
5-2 7-6.| 2:25 SS" gleest..c 15 10 18-3 15-7 60 18-9 53-3 44-5 |58 
5-8 5-7 1-29 25 Salas. ook * 15-8 10-5 17-4 15-6 58-8 18-9 48-4 44-1 |59 
6 6-2 1-72 20) > glecek em tdh ade 10-3 18-2 16 57-5 19 47-7 43-1 |60 
4-7 5-5 1-80 SOBDR ILE eR ee 15-5 10-6 19 15-2 58-3 19-7 47-2 39-7 |61 
6-5 5-4 | 1-830 3° dhleeee eck 18-4 10-2 17-6 14-7 58-2 18-1 48-2 42-1 
6-6 6-7 | 2-00 30: @lecit.ecr 20 12-2 19-3 16-7 61-2 20-7 53-3 47-2 |62 
8-1 6 2-00 SD) eee Bott ase 10-7 18 15 60 18-5 Gal 48-5 |63 
7:7 Gs2h! 2217 Al Dialer, Mamet eS ee 10 19-2 15 63 a2 7 52-3 43-3 |64 
5-4 4-7 1-40 rh | AA eee GE ec 9-3 16-8 13-5 53-8 15-8 43 36 {65 
5-7 5 1-42 27a Om Nene thot 15 9-2 16-4 13-7 54-6 17-1 44-1 37-9 |66 
5-6 4-9 1:77 S689. eid Soe lio Beem 9-4 17 13-2 57-9 16-1 45-6 38-1 |67 
7-2 5 1-87 Oo: Oa lbe rie Bek he-ca keer 11-7 16-7 14-7 55-7 16-7 48-2 43-3 |68 
5-8 5 2-01 Biome ke acna ame 2 20-2 9-4 17-7 15-4 59-3 18 48-3 42-5 169 
Se gage Ee eater od Te i ate ak” A ga Rives eas a 6 per en SEE aR aS 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, 



































Sugar S 2 u “4 8 
aah! & 201 | Sa duet . aah 88 
2 Ee Bg es ee eee ie pee dees 5 peenn ees 
LOCALITY “a 3 | 8 |osS| 88 | os ea ec! § 35 ae 
3 Bt | Slee) er | ey oon oe | Bis Bee ee Ree a 
Sa) 8} 8 |-38 |TORl yt | es -e oa 78 ce aoe 
om = on | Poet io} eas aS g— aa 1 = aS 
28 28 oe | Sed epee) i it lee R od Sahn yoy he ae eae 
Sa [Cag oa! Sa lo sia) LSA) a al B ep on ga Sm gra 
Oo val 6) H oO > 7D) Ay oO mn o) < 
cents | cents | cents | cents | cents} cents |cents| cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (average)....... 6-4 6-2 | 34-5 | 58-7 | 19-7 13-8 2-6 36-3 49-1 11-6 4-9 14.231b 
Nova Scotia (average)...... 6-4 6-0 | 41-1 | 57-7 | 19-9 9-7 2-7 39-8 38-8 12-3 5-1 15-000 
1=Sydney. ec. ca. ele oe 6-5 6-1 | 36-1 | 59-4 | 22-1 10-2 2-7 42-1 43-1 12-3 DM Claas eee chases 
2—New Glasgow......-. 6-1 6 41 59 19 9-3 2-6 38-8 36-5 12-4 Oe 0: | Leer. ee 
Gea MMMMeNSGue. ater wee a 6-2 5-8 | 42-6 | 59-6 | 16-6 9-5 3 85 34-4 11-6 De Leen een 
A— Fal ifaxe wee. ls oleae 6:3 6-3 | 41-6 | 54-7 | 21 9-3 2-4 40 40 13-2 5-3 15-00 
56—Windsor............6. 6-5 6 4] 56-6 | 18 9-7 2-7 40 41-5 11-7 DOs I sero dct om. scot 
G=— DrUunO wen. Meee c ete ce 6-7 6 44 56-8 | 17-5 10 2-6 42-6 37-2 12-8 LGV Aid We At ote 
7—P.E.1.-Charlottetown| 6-0 5-8 | 36-0 | 60-0 | 19-2 14-7 2°6 42-3 36-7 11-8 5:0 16-000 
New Brunswick (average).| 6-5 6-2 | 39-6 | 59-2 | 18-0 10-0 2-7 38-8 37-3 12-0 4.9 13-500 
8—Moncton..........06. 6-2 6 40-8 | 60 19-4 9-5 2-8 41-3 38-6 12-3 5 g 
9—Saint John........... 6-4 6-2 | 38-7 | 56-4 | 17-9 10 2-5 41-3 88-5 12-1 5 13-50 
10—Fredericton.......... 6-5 6-2 | 39-4 | 59-8 | 17-3 10-1 25 32-6 34-6 11-6 Ao OL) Pretest 
P1=—Bathurst: 20). occ ce ore 6-7 6-3 | 39-6 | 60-5 | 17-5 10-2 3-1 40 37-5 12 A Se ee me es tare 
Quebec (average).......... 5-9 5-8 | 32-9 | 57-9 | 20-3 13-0 2-7 40-7 50-2 10-7 4-9 13-857 
12—Quebec! WH... wees 6 5-9 | 34-4 | 61-9 | 22-2 15-6 2-3 37°5 50 10-6 5 13-50 
13—Three Rivers......... 6-2 6-1 | 31-2 | 67-5 | 21-9 14-8 2-8 42.5 60 12-5 5 14-00 
14—Sherbrooke.......... 6 5-9 | 28-9 | 58-6 | 20-6 12-1 2-8 42-3 45-7 10-3 4-9 14-50 
T5=—-SOrel) ghee cools ole are 5-8 5-5 | 30-8 | 53 16-6 11-9 2-4 37-5 46-7 9-5 7 AE nl (A es Sa ge 
16—St. Hyacinthe........ 5-9 5-8 | 36-2 | 49-5 | 19-4 12-7 2-5 37-5 50 10 5 13-50 
17—St. Johns............. 6 5-9 | 31-7 | 49-7 | 20-7 10-7 3-2 40 46-7 12-5 4-5 13-00 
18—Thetford Mines....... 5-8 5-4 | 32-5 | 59-6 | 18-9 13-3 2-6 42 50 10-2 Ce tell te erie 
19—Montreal............. 5-7 5-6 | 34 63 19-6 13°2 2-5 44-5 50-9 10-7 4-9 |13-50-14-50 
20 Frat ee a e's hot 6 6 36 57-9 | 22-7 12-7 2-8 42-2 51-5 10-3 5 14-50 
Ontario (average)......... 6-3 6-2 | 34-7 | 62-9 | 19-3 12-0 2-4 34-79 49-6 10-8 4-9 13-848 
ZI=-OUCA WAL eres os atone 6 5-9 | 35 60:9 | 17-8 13-4 2-7 41-5 54-6 10-4 5 14-50 
22—Brockville........... 5-9 5-7 | 32-1 | 62 21-2 10-6 2-5 36-1 45-4 10-2 5 13-00 
23—Kingston ee. . oo ch. ce 6 5-9 | 34 54-2 | 17-4 11-5 2-6 38-7 46 10-3 4-8 14-00 
24—Belleville............ 6-2 6 53?/ 62:5 | 19-1 |*) 10-3 2-5 28-8 46 10-2 5-1 13-50 
25—Peterborough........ 6-1 5-9 | 35-6 | 61-6 | 20 12-9 2-5 35-6 51-7 10-4 5 14-25 
26—OsSNAWS 5. sce c eshte c 6 6 29 55 19 10 2-5 S74 all PR a a 10 4:5 13-25 
21 — Orillia. ee eh 6 5-9 | 36 65 19-7 10 2-3 37-8 45-8 9-8 4-8 14-00 
28—Toronto...........00. 5-9 5-8 | 36-8 | 59-3 | 16-6 10-9 2-4 32-6 44.3 10 4-6 12-25 © 
29—Niagara Falls........ 6-2 6 34-4 | 59-7 | 20-2 11-4 2-4 36-7 50 10-8 5-1 12-50¢ 
30—St. Catharines........ 6-3 6-2 | 34-1 | 63-1 | 19-6 11-3 2-5 35 40 11-1 5-6 13 -50g 
31—Hamilton............ 6 6 36-9 | 61-8 | 19-1 11-2 2 34-8 45 10-1 5-1 12-50 
32—Brantford........cee0 6-1 6-1 | 39-1 | 63-8 | 18-8 10-6 2-2 33-3 44.4 9-9 5-2 13-00 
OO BLE ee ea ciere srohe ate 6-5 6-4 | 35-1 | 59-4 | 17-8 11-3 2-2 36-3 48-3 10-7 4-7 13-50 
34—Guelph...........e00 6 6 35-6 | 61 21-5 10-7 2-5 39-1 50 10-4 5-3 14-00 
85—Kitchener............ 6-1 6-1 | 32 66-7 | 19-4 10-6 2-2 34-7 47-5 10-1 4.4 13-50 
36—Woodstock........... 6:6 6-5 | 33-3 | 61-7 | 20-3 9-7 2-6 31:3 49 11 5 12-50 
37—Stratford..........00. 6-7 6-7 | 40 67-2 | 21-3 10-5 3 35 60 11-1 6 13-00 
38—Londomen. o.oo. bh oe 6-1 6 36-3 | 61-9 | 17-7 12-3 2-2 36-2 50 10 4-6 13-50 
39—St. Thomas.......... 6-3 6-3 | 36-2 | 66-2 | 18-5 12-6 2-2 40-8 52 10-5 5-4 13-00 
40—Chatham............ 6-5 6-4 | 33-7 | 59-2 | 15-2 12-2 2°10 32-5 60 10 4-7 g 
41—Windsor...........06. 5-9 5-9 | 30-5 | 60-1 | 17-2 10-5 1-9 31 48-2 10 4-9 13-50 
QQ SATNID.  deccea Santee 6-7 6-7 | 35-1 | 64-8 | 20 11 1-6 36:8 62-5 10 4-8 13-75 
43—Owen Sound.......... 6 5-9 | 38-2 | 69-8 | 19-5 10 2 27-5 45 10 4:5 13-50 
44—North Bay........... 6-5 6-4 | 44 69-8 | 23-7 15-2 3-1 37:5 48-7 12-8 5 16-00 
A5—SUGDUrY;.0 oe scene ae 6-8 6-6 | 33-7 | 71-4 | 20-4 15:3 2:6 33 60 12-7 5-1 16-25 
A6—Cobalt or nie... secs 7 is 29-7 | 65 18-3 15 XT 28-3 46-7 13 st a Ee ore ae 
47—Timmnins...........0.. 6-6 6-4 | 32 69-1 | 20-5 15-4 2-9 33-2 47-5 12 4-7 17-50 
48—Sault Ste. Marie...... 6-2 6-17 )| 32 66-8 | 19-8 15 2-5 33-8 50 13-5 4-6 14-00 
49—Port Arthur.......... 6-1 6-1 | 31-7 | 60 20-7 15-9 2-7 32-8 55 12-5 5:3 15-00 
50—Fort William......... 6-4 6-6 | 30-6 | 57 19-5 13 2-3 38-6 45 11 4-6 15-00 
Manitoba (average)........ 6-8 6-8 | 32-6 | 58-7 | 20-0 12-6 2-4 31-8 55-6 13-0 4-9 20-000 
51—Winnipeg............. 6-8 7 32-6 | 53-8 | 18 11 2-4 32 54-4 11-8 4.8 18-50 
52—Brandon....:......«6 6-8 6-6 | 32-6 | 53-5 | 22 14-1 2-4 31-6 56-7 14-2 5 21-50 
Saskatchewan (average)...| 7-0 7-2 | 31-1 | 58-5 | 20-8 18-0 2°8 33-4 57-0 13-9 SOe) AAS aoe ee 
b8— Regina. 0.08). oes oe 6-8 7-9 | 31-9 | 54-3 | 18-4 16a, 2-8 34-8 60 13-3 AN SM seine ne 
54—Prince Albert........ 7:3 7 32:2 | 53 22-5 20-la} 2-8 35 50 14 OL eG eee ee 
55—Saskatoon............ 7:3 3" | 321 153"2) | 18°6 19a 2-7 31-9 58 13-3 baat pal aE ieee 
56—Moose Jaw........... 6-7 6-7 | 28-2 | 53-4 | 23-5 16-9a} 2-9 32 60 15 le Malik: estan 
Alberta (average).......... 6-9 | 6-8 | 30-1 | 53-3 | 19-4 17-7 | 2-8 30-8 51-8 13-8 Be S| Sak ie RG 
57—Medicine Hat........ 7 6-9 | 28-8 | 53-1 | 19-3 21a 2-7 29-2 EY A oedl iteote cere 4.9 £ 
58—Drumheller.......... 7-1 7 30-7 | 54-2 | 23 16-2a| 2-9 28-3 60 13-7 Ae RAS: oe alee 
59—Edmonton........... 6-8 6-9 | 33-3 | 52-3 | 19-8 16-7a| 3-1 35 49 14-3 4-9 g 
60—Calgary...... AS Tos 6-8 6-8 | 31 52-9 | 18-8 18-5a| 2-7 34 50 12-2 4-9 g 
61—Lethbridge........... 6-7 6-4 | 26-9 | 54 16-2 16-2a} 2-7 27-7 50 15 AA eee ee coke 
British Columbia (aver.)..| 6-7 6-3 | 32-8 | 51-4 | 21-7 21-7 2-9 39-2 54-9 12-5 Be eS) a ae lee 
62=-Fernie 709.78 oo vsn ee 7:7 6-7 | 383-7 | 62-2 | 21-2 22-5a| 2-7 47-5 55 12-5 Be Soh Se eae 
63—Nelson.............6. 7:2 14 32-5 | 56-5 | 25 26a 2-8 47-5 60 1 Ee bid lees re gee dl Pte Ube 
C4-STrailr ete cae took 6-9 6-4 | 33-2 | 52-5 | 22-7 23°38) 3:3 31-5 50 14 1S (dl PS nice et 
65—New Westminster....| 5-9 5-6 | 33-3 | 47-3 | 19-3 19a 2-5 33-7 60 11-3 AS OF A SAOT So ace ce 
66—Vancouver............ 6-1 6 31-3 | 48-2 | 18-3 19-7a| 2-7 35 53-3 11 O° 18 | eee ce sce 
67—Victoria...........00. 6-6 6-1 | 33-4 | 49-8 | 21-8 20-2a| 2-8 36-7 55-8 11 Ai Qin) Fak ae ae 
68— Nanaimo Binet ote Sabiete 6-6 6-1 | 32-2 | 50-6 | 22-2 1978) side 2 at sad ct hall een sc haaoee Oi el gaaeces tie ciate 
69—Prince Rupert........ 6:5 6-1 | 32-7 | 54-2 | 23-3 23a 3-1 42-5 50 12-5 Db BROS ya ae 


a. Vinegar sold extensively in bottles at higher prices than in bulk. b. For prices of Welsh coal see text. c. Calculated 
ee _ p. Six-roomed houses not extensively occupied by workingmen but some at $35-$50 according to condition and 
rom mines. 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF AUGUST, 1938 
Wood bs Rent 
= AS’ 
8 i 3 4 S 3} Six-roomed 
: £5) vant Gooall teed oes |) eee © | 8 | Shouse with|iowses with 
~~ -_— al mn . o . 
ge | 2 | BB | S23 | FE | S28 | ESE | S |gg|moderncon| complet 
ps os Oi ma bs as 2, ES. Cult eee con- 
38 4 ge aa ee See | eek. | 2, Se) Ot Mote | veviences 
faa) oO an a op) oD = OS per month 
$$. $ Cc. C. $ $ 
9-387 12-024 9-683 11-570 7-190 8-480 7-436] 26-6 | 9.3 24-227 17-808 
8-090 10-1388 6-500 7-833 5:333 6-833 6-500) 28-8 | 9.9 21-583 14-917 
6-90- 7-255 9-50 6-50 8-00 5-50 7-00 7-00 | 29-4 | 9.7|18-00-26-00 |14-00-18-00 | 1 
6-50- 6-75s 8-80 4-50 6-00 4-00 6-00 6:00 | 29-3 /10 |15-00-25-00 |10-:00-15-00 | 2 
6-75- 9-75 pase ame A. ea I ik eae Mie ly ll eka eaves LM UN AR 6h ORO) Ad eae 25-8 | 9-8|15-00-18-00 10-00 | 3 
8-50-10-50 11-50 |8-00-9-00 | 9-00-10-00 |6-00-7-00 | 7-00- 8-00 6-50 | 30 8-9/23-00-33-00 |15-00-23-00 | 4 
AERTS CRE ISI | ES Bhat PS Sh | SRI eee I ie Soars SANA} ee aa ECE AL eM cae HERR ce Sem 29-3 | 9-7/18-00-25-00 |14-00-18-00 | 5 
OCOD) Tak Nie DRS, Bi oie AMO Pg 2k aR I i Baek 2 ALATA a en Ro Bg 29 10 |18-00-25-00 |15-00-17-00 | 6 
9-250- 9-900 11-500 8-500 10-000 6-000 7-000 7:506c| 21:3 |10-6/19-00-25-00 |10-00-15-00 | 7 
10-156 11-833 7-000 8-500 5-500 6-500 7-500) 28-2 | 9-8 22-875 17-125 
9-50-10-50¢g 11-502 6-002 7-00 5-00g 6-00g g 29-7¢110 |20-00-80-00 |15-00-20-00 | 8 
10-50-12-00 12-50 8-00 10-00 6-00 7-00 | 7-00- 8-00c} 28 9-7/18-00-25-00 |16-00-20-00 | 9 
9-00-10-75 BU F550) | MRR ee cI ee OR ee as haa a bevel RS oR ag) 26:8 | 9-6 25-00 18-00 |10 
pata lh eee cel ee) a ei aie: Eb UO LOW fal Pe Peete, Aaya i CNR, SERA Py AA ae 28-4 110 20-00 15-00 {11 
9-388 11-750 10-917 11-620 8-140 8-299 8-458} 22-6 | 9-3 22: 300 16-125 
10-50 10-50 12-00c 12-00c 10-67¢ 10-67e 6:75c} 20-6 | 9-8/22-00-30-00 |............ 12 
7-00- 9-50 11-00 9-00 12-00¢ 6-00 7:00c¢ 8-00c} 23-7 | 9-7/22-00-30-00 |16-00-22-00 |13 
9-50-11-20 12-50 9-00 10-00 7-00 8-00 8-00 | 24 9-4}21-00-28-00 |18-00-23-00 |14 
SHO ROE ORE AMIE, Bese prs ecctet | PREM eae ae AS eae Dee See eal Nabe CdS Cog CH Res i 58 GOED RIL ben Cee ae 20 8-7|15-00-17-00 | 8-00-12-00 |15 
7-50 12-00 10-33e 12-17¢ 8-67¢ 9-67c 6-50c} 21-5 | 9-1|18-00-22-00 |14-00-20-00 |16 
8-75- 9-25 GUUS (OX) ee ram pape ie lhe Fea eh re Re SPR sect oS pad Ome 5 ie 9 eo er eae aE 20 10 |18-00-25-00 |12-00-18-00 |17 
> 11-00 1S DOM see GUL Ue leh beeen dais, AHO. Cees nneees 25 9-4}16-00-20-00 |10-00-14-00 |18 
8-00- 8-50 11-00 16-67¢ 18-67¢ 9-00 10:00 |12-00-14-00c| 25-5 | 8-6|22-00-32-00 |17-00-22-00 |19 
10-25 2-50 8-50 9-00 7-50 HOI) | WR Ue oe 5 aE 23 8-9/18-00-26-00 |14-00-18-00 |20 
10-138 11-871 10-167 12-344 7-819 9-625 8-625} 25-0 | 9-0 25° 929 19-232 
10-25 |11-50-12-50 8-00 9-00 6-00 7:00 | 8-00- 9-00 | 23-7 | 9-4/20-00-30-00 |16-00-22-00 |21 
7-50- 8-50 FOUL) | Pie Mess rel I, Sopettns aman Ute ke SA nee esol Pre 8. nL IG | a mE 22-8 | 8-6/18-00-24-00 114-00-18-00 |22 
8-00 13-00 10-00 12-00 9-00 10-00 10-00c| 24 9-6|20-00-28-00 |18-00-20-00 |23 
9-00 12-00 9-00 10-00 7-00 SROOU aay es. kanes 22-3 | 9-3/18-00-26-00 |14-00-18-00 |24 
10-00 |12-00-12-50 9-00 10-00 5-00 6-00 5-00 | 21-7 | 8-7/22-00-30-00 |16-00-20-00 |25 
9-00-11-50 11-50 10-090 11-00 8-00 9-00 8-00 | 19-5 | 9 |25-00-80-00 |15-00-20-00 |26 
9-75-10-00 12-00 8-00 9-00 6-50 POU eat ete Poe ae 23-5 | 8-7/20-00-24-00 |14-00-20-00 |27 
10-50 10-50 14-00 16-00 10-00 12-00 12-00 | 23-7 | 8-8|27-00-87-00 |20-00-27-00 |28 
7-00- 8-00g 10-50¢ g g g g g 272g 8-7/20-00-30-00 |16-00-23-00 |29 
7-50- 8-00¢|11-00-11-50¢ g 15-00-16 -00g g g g 22-7 | 9-3|25-00-35-00 |18-00-25-00 |30 
9-00 10-00 13-00 15-00 9-00 11-00 11-00 | 26 8-8/27-00-85-00 |15-00-27-00 }31 
9-00 AU ho LS 0 yal as boo dea TAs OO aS sl ere 2 OOU esis aac tsne 24-5 | 8-8/20-00-32-00 |15-00-25-00 |32 
10-00-12-00 11-50 11-00 14-00 7-50 10-00 10-00ce| 25 8-7|22-00-27-00 |16-00-22-00 |33 
9-50-10-00 12-50 11-00 12-00 8-00 SOO R aera uae 24-4 | 9-3}23-00-29-00 |15-00-23-00 |34 
9-00-11-50 11-50 14-00 16-00 11-00 SHO Oisbpcys- 2h cece os, 24-4 | 8-8|22-00-32-00 |18-00-23-00 |35 
9-50-11-50 PCTS OF vas hs eee a. TR Diba ee tae BAAR PRICE og at ssoleie’ 4 22 7-3}20-00-27-00 |15-00-20-00 |36 
8-50-10-50 11-50 14-00 16-00 12-00 TAO ae ac ees 25 9-6/20-00-27-00 |15-00-20-00 |37 
10- 75-12-00 |11-25-11-75 |.......... 15: 000A taeener oe 13-00 6-00 | 25 8-8|24-00-36-00 |18-00-26-00 |38 
9-00-11-50 LOEOOS sneer ts 13- get OOciaaeseosbreee 12-00ce 8-00c] 24-4 | 9-2)23-00-30-00 |18-00-23-00 |39 
g g g g 22-3g2| 9-1/20-00-25-00 |14-00-20-00 |40 
9-00-10-00 AQ OR set saat 14-00-16 O0G hate 10-00-12-00c} 7-00-10-00c}...... 8-4}25-00-37-00 |20-00-27-00 |41 
7-75- 8-75 195 [O18 Gog | APE int a Wat pana baci ee Api dee IRE Ne oN ge a ee 74g, 9-3/22-00-30-00 |15-00-22-00 |42 
7-50- 8-50 LeSOOM Pee Sek citete ore liacctete Ciakict ete: ctee ne ee Reena tM hacer lmao 2, 93-2 | 9-2|20-00-25-00 |15-00-20-00 |43 
13-00 14-00 8-00 10-00 6-00 OUR | eesek acc elacs «sc PASS OR eal (USO meena at tae Nell TBI ARE ea, Et 44 
10-00-13-50 |18-50-14-25 12-00c 12-50 8-50 9-00e 10-00c} 28-8 | 9-5|30-00-40-00 |25-00-30-00 |45 
LSS Oa epepeeeai ety. ee inant Any ss 12-00cl ees eae 90099 7 5G). coe soe cts os 32-7 | 9-7 17-50 15-00 |46 
14-50 16-00 9-50 10-50 8-75 SAD Nae aatontra: 35 9-3 p p 47 
7-50-10-50 10-00 6-25 9-00 5-00 6-25 6-50c} 25 8-5|20-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 |48 
12-00-13 - 25 12-50 8-00 9-25 6-50 SLO. Ihe parersye ese tae 28-3 | 9-7|22-00-32-00 |15-00-23-00 |49 
12-00-13 -25 12-50 8-25 9-00 7-00 abil DNS cone 25 9-1/22-00-32-00 |15-00-23-00 |50 
8-813 LAR OSS ieee ear ae Cam oe 7-938 8-563 7-500) 27-4 | 9-5 26-000 19-000 
(os Ol La ZOO On trial aan al tae odesausseucas re 6-00-9-75 | 6-75-10-50 8-00 | 27 9-7/27-00-35-00 |18-00-26-00 |51 
5 D= 1100 LSO0=L FOO mek cite Ses lie a cid eyece ats 6-50-9-50 | 7-00-10-00 7-00 | 27-7 | 9-3/18-00-24-00 |14-00-18-00 |52 
8-106 NGS SO he | PAE Ge. Seen 5-313 7-906 9-000) 28-4 | 9-7 24-750 18-375 
4-75-12-50h OCS PS ALU te Rit Re OUR: NY ARE Ee Oe 6°50 97001). 5...5..00.04r. 96-9 | 9-9/25-00-35-00 |20-00-25-00 |53 
8-00- 9-00h LOSOOMS cere Se Rae A. Bae 3°50-4-75 | 5-00— 6-25 |... ec... ee. 30 9-7/20-00-26-00 |15-00-20-00 |54 
WiDr Osod O| Saeeee ee Taias hrs. ell heneis eter ae nc 6-25-6-75 | 7-00- 9-50 7-00 | 29-1 | 9-6/20-00-27-00 |14-00-20-00 |55 
5-00- 9-25h AHS YOEA OA dice, Ailes chedisnrs me beet Meal Aan a Bo 9-00-11-00c 11-00c| 27-4 | 9-5/20-00-25-00 |15-00-18-00 |56 
5-188 TE 80 eee Pines Oo ine 5-500 6-500 4-000) 29-9 | 9-4 23-375 17-000 
g g S g g g 30g 9-5/20- aes 00 |14-00-18-00 57 
Gs 00): Pete ets coe te ce ainmes RR Cn sep, SPROUT, SO TE Se GAT. bs aes 30 8-9 9 58 
2-75- 4-50h g g 5-00g 6-00¢g 30-52] 9-9 18-00-28-00 15-00-20:-00 |59 
6-00- 6-50h 11-75g g g 6-00g 7-00g 4-00g| 292 9-4/20-00-28-00 |15-00-20-00 |60 
TWA NDE RLS RUr AIS OW ISON ngs adn ear A Nea ea ate stay [ks Se Ree eS ef A De a 7 ell OOS Pe bic ke 9-3/20-00-30-00 |14-00-20-00 |61 
10-029 TATOO re eral toe Ree oe 6-875 7-250 4-825| 33-3 | 9-8 23-063 17-500 
LS Rae) sich tepniys. | aa eCIPAAL cccteks Shape ta Saeko Mp PaIRP TA Seunete | treeiemrane elie: tes coe), 37-5 {10 16-00 14-00 |62 
9-00-10-50 Asse) Oeste. cbgcne ccm lnaeete stea clare ek 7-50-8-75| 8-50-10-25 | 4-88- 5-33 | 40 10 |20-00-30-00 18-00-20-00 63 
8-50- 9-50 SBOE ttle... fe leo arte Oks 6 6-75-7-00! 8-00- 8-25 6-503 e. 9-4|25-00-32-00 |20-00-25-00 |64 
10-00-10-50 1 OB. Rases cas, er bedeaee. «tee. tebileees is Ook 2 00 3:50 | 30 9-8/18-00-25-00 |14-00-18-00 |65 
10-00-10-50 W916 7b Ee SR [ect IR RIP ATES 6 Eee -50 4-25 | 30 9-5|22-00-27-00 |17-00-22-00 |66 
9-25-10-75 QO Weates f. Portela pees cee 4-50-5-50 | 6-20- ° 30¢ 4-77c| 30-3 |10 |19-00-24-00 |14-00-17-00 |67 
1 Lee Suc OS Ame. cei eee os reel. | Geeeas cranes. sspitllegeea dome ees be Oa Has «one Ge «age 32-5 110 |20-00-25-00 |12-00-20-00 |68 
12 00-14 00. betwee. ete eee |e Oe ee Nero ts ate, | 5<00-10-001) 7-00-12-0011. 00... os. -. 32-8 |10 120-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 169 
rice per cord from price quoted. f. Petroleum coke. Natural gas used extensively. h. Including lignite. i_Includin 
4 at Mining 510 per eeuths others, five and six rooms, $10-$35. s. Delivere 


con veniences. 


r. Mining compan houses in district $5 
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February, 1910. The quantities of each com- 
modity included are modifications of those 
employed for similar calculations by various 
authorities. For some articles comparatively 
large quantities are included owing to the 
absence of other important items of the same 
class. For instance, the only fruits are evapor- 
ated apples and prunes and the only fresh 
vegetable is potatoes. But as market con- 
ditions affecting these usually affect the prices 
of other fruits and vegetables somewhat 
similarly, the relative proportions of expendi- 
ture on the various classes of foods tend to 
be maintained. In fuel and lighting, the quan- 
tities are estimated on a similar principle, 
anthracite coal being used chiefly east of Mani- 
toba, and soft coal and wood in the western 
provinces, while no allowance is made for the 
quantities required in the various localities 
owing to climatic conditions, nor for the differ- 
ences in the heating value of the various fuels. 
The figures for rent are those for six-roomed 
houses with modern conveniences. While the 
calculation serves to show the increases or de- 
creases from time to time in the cost of the 
items included, it does not purport to show 
the minimum cost of food and fuel supplies 
for an average family in the Dominion or in 
any one province. 


The heading to the table on page ‘1065 has 
been changed in this issue from that previously 
used, to prevent misunderstanding. 


Index Numbers of Changes in the Cost of 
Living 

The accompanying table of index numbers 
of changes in the cost of living, based on 
prices in 1913 as 100, shows the percentage 
changes for the principal groups of expendi- 
ture for workingmen’s families in cities since 
1913. The figures for food are calculated from 
the cost of the food group in the weekly 
family budget. For the fuel and light group 
each month the index number is calculated 
from the cost of coal, wood, coal oil, gas and 
electricity, the figures for the last two being 
weighted according to population differences 
in rates in the various cities being greater in 
these items than in the others. An index 
number of rent is calculated for each city 
from the rates for six-roomed houses with 
modern conveniences, the Dominion average 
being weighted according to population in 
each city. The index numbers for clothing 
and sundries were calculated from the prices 
and cost of the various items from 1913 to 
1926 weighted according to the importance of 
each item in workingmen’s family expenditure 
and have been brought down to date each 
month from data compiled by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 


CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 
FROM 1913 TO 1938* 


(Average prices in 1913=100) 











ue 2 
— Food | and | Rent |Cloth-| Sun- | All 
Ligh ing | dries | items 
Dec. 1914.. 108 98 97 103 100 103 
Dec. 1915.. 111 96 94 115 110 107 
Dec. 1916.. 138 109 95 136 122 124 
Dec. 1917.. 167 125 102 158 134 143 
Dec. 1918.. 186 146 111 185 151 162 
Dec. 1919.. 201 148 122 210} . 164 176 
Dec. 1920.. 202 200 142 232 173 190 
Dec. 1921.. 150 172 150 177 173 161 
Dec. 1922.. 142 177 155 162 174 157 
Dec. 1923.. 146 172 158 154 171 159 
Dec. 1924.. 144 162 158 159 169 156 
Dec. 1925.. 157 166 158 159 166 160 
Dec. 1926. 152 162 156 157 166 157 
Dec. 1927.. 152 158 156 155 166 157 
Dec. 1928.. 154 157 157 157 166 158 
Dec. 1929. 161 157 158 156 166 160 
Dec. 1930.. 138 156 160 148 165 151 
Dec. 1931.. 107 152 158 127 163 135 
Dec. 1932.. 96 145 141 114 161 125 
Mar. 1933.. 91 145 141 112 160 122 
June 1933.. 93 142 131 107 160 120 
Sept. 1933.. 99 141 131 113 156 122 
Dec. 1933.. 100 142 129 113 157 123 
Mar. 1934.. 109 143 129 113 156 126 
June 1934. 101 141 128 113 156 122 
Sept. 1934. 102 142 128 117 155 123 
Dec. 1934.. 103 144 129 115 154 123 
Mar. 1935.. 104 143 129 113 155 124 
June 1935.. 103 139 131 118 154 123 
Sept. 1935.. 105 140 131 113 154 124 
Dec. 1935.. 111 141 131 115 154 127, 
Mar. 1936. 111 142 132 114 154 126 
June 1936. 106 140 133 114 154 125 
Sept. 1936. 113 140 133 114 153 127 
Dec. 1936. 114 142 135 115 154 128 
Jan. 1937. 115 141 135 115 154 129 
Feb. 1937.. 116 141 135 115 154 129 
Mar. 1937.. 116 141 135 117 154 129 
April 1937.. 116 141 135 117 154 130 
May 1937.. 117 139 140 117 154 131 
June 1937. 116 138 140 NU7 154 130 
July 19387.. LEZ 138 140 118 155 131 
Aug. 1937.. 120 138 140 118 155 132 
Sept. 1937.. 119 138 140 118 155 131 
Oct. 1937... 119 139 142 118 157 132 
Nov. 19387.. 120 140 142 118 157 132 
Dec. 1937.. 120 140 142 118 157 133 
Jan. 1938. 118 140 142 118 156 132 
Feb. 1938.... 117 140 142 118 156 132 
Mar. 1938.... 118 140 142 119 156 132 
rent 1938.... 118 140 142 119 156 132 
May 1938.... 116 140 144 119 156 132 
June 1938... 117 139 148 118 156 132 
July 1938.... 117 139 148 118 156 132 
Aug. 1938---- 120 139 148 118 156 134 


*The figures for ‘‘allitems’’ were calculated by giving the 
ones weights to each group: Food, 35%; Fuel, 8%; Rent, 
183%; Clothing, 184%; Sundries, 20%. 


Retail Prices 


Beef prices changed little during the month 
the tendency being, however, toward slightly 
lower levels, round steak averaging 24 cents. 
per pound in August as compared with 24-2 
cents in July and shoulder roast averaging 
15:8 cents in August and 16:1 cents in July. 
Fresh pork advanced from an average of 26-2 
cents per pound in July to 27:4 cents in 
August and breakfast bacon from 34-2 cents 
per pound in July to 36:3 cents in August 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF ve eee PRICES IN CANADA CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION BUREAU 
OF STATISTICS} 


Average Prices in 1926=100 





re Com- | 1913 | 1918} 1920 | 1922} Aug.) Aug.} Aug.j Aug.} Aug.| Aug.} Aug.| Aug.| July |tAug 
Commodities modities 1926 | 1928 | 1929 | 1930 | 1933 | 1935 | 1936 | 1937 | 1938 | 1938 
*All commodities................ 567 64-0}127-41155-9| 97-3] 99-1) 95-3] 98-4] 83-7) 69-5] 71-7] 76-1] 85-6] 78-6| 74-6 
Classified according to chief com- 
ponent material— 
I. Vegetable Products........ 135 §8-11/127-91167-0} 86-2) 98-6) 88-4:100-1] 75-1) 65+9| 66-1) 77-5) 87-7| 74-4) 62-5 
II. Animalsand Their Products 76 70-9)127-11145-1) 96-0) 97-8|111-2/109-9} 92-1) 59-7) 69-9] 72-3] 81-0) 78-3] 75-7 
Ul. Fibres, Textiles and Textile 
Productsaieeta.. ee 85 58-2)157-11176-5|101-7} 99-7) 93-8) 91-1] 79-9] 71-2] 70-6] 69-8] 73-8] 67-2] 66-8 
IV. eee Weed Products and 
PAD CI etre ree 49 63-9] 89-1)154-4/106-3)100-1] 98-6} 94-0) 86-6] 63-2] 64-2] 68-6) 77-9] 76-7] 77-1 
V. Iron aa Its Products...... 44 68-9]156-9]168-4|104-6} 99-3) 92-5) 93-8] 90-7) 85-4] 87-1] 87-9/104-8] 97-8] 97-9 
VI. Non-Ferrous Metals and 
FheirProductsy..e..02s: 18 | 98-4]141-9/1385-5} 97-3/100-7| 91-9) 98-5] 74-4] 68-0] 69-9] 69-1] 86-1] 70-5] 69:8 
VII. Non-Metallic Minerals and 
IETFOOUCUSeE nt Meine te ee tick 83 56-8} §2-3}112-2/107-0) 99-2) 92-2} 93-6) 90-5| 83-3] 85-0} 85-2] 87-0! 86-7| 86-7 
VIII. Chemicals and Allied Pro- 
UG bale. eseemotes Bo huikstsoars 77 =| 63-41118-7)141-5}105-4) 99-7) 95-1! 95-3} 92-2) 81-6} 79-5] 78-4) 81-8} 79-4} 79-3 
Classified according to purpose— 
I. Consumers’ Goods......... 236 | 62-0/102-7/136-1| 96-9] 98-9] 95-9] 96-3] 86-3] 72-1] 73-2) 75-5) 80-6] 77-8!..... 
Foods, Beverages and To- 
DACCON RAT. Maren Rea 126 61-8)119-0}150-8} 90-2) 97-8)101-1/103-7| 87-2) 66-6] 69-7] 75-6) 82-9] 79-O}..... 
Other Consumers’ Goods. . 110 62-2} 91-9/126-3)101-4} 99-5} 92-5) 91-3] 85-7) 75-9| 75-5] 75-4! 79-11 77-0!..... 
EE, Producers” Goods. . 4. 9. 402 67-7|133 -3}164-8] 98-8) 99-6] 94-3)100-2) 79-9) 66-8) 69-0) 74-6) 86-8] 76-1]..... 
Producers’ Equipment..... 24 55-1) 81-9)108-6)104-1) 97-1] 92-8) 94-9] 91-2] 84-9] 89-8] 89-7) 94-4] 95-5]..... 
Producers’ Materials....... 378 69-1/1389-0/171-0) 98-2} 99-9) 94-5)100-8] 78-6} 64-8] 66-7] 72-9! 85-9} 73-9)..... 
Building and Construction 
Materialaniaaisee eee. 111 67-0|100-7|144-0/108-7/100-0) 98-1} 99-2] 87-8] 80-7) 81-0} 85-6] 95-5} 89-2]..... 
Manufacturers’ Materials. 267 69-5/148-1/177-3| 95-8} 99-9} 93-7/101-2] 76-6} 62-1) 64-3] 70:8] 84-3] 71-3]..... 
Classified according to origin— 
arm— 
IARMCTOIOE. Bhs sts ee. 186 59-2/134-7/176-4} 91-2} 98-3} 88-1) 97-0] 73-9] 65-1] 64-2] 73-1] 82-7] 70-6]..... 
IB agAniimn 3) ee ao 105 70-1|129-0}146-0} 95-9} 97-2/106-3|105-4| 88-7) 61-8] 69-9] 72-0) 80-4] 77-3]..... 
Farm (Canadian)......... 70 64-1/132-6]160-6} 88-0) 97-3} 94-8]169-2| 75-7] 57-2] 62-1] 73-3] 84-9] 71-5) 63-1 
EE Mini nes eRe eyes. Radek 16 65-9}111-7/114-1] 91-7|100-2)100-3)103-0) 88-3] 65-4! 67-5] 71-2) 74-2] 67-1]..... 
MULTE Onest.eike: titer: «eect 57 60-1] 89-7/151-3)106-8)100-1) 98-5) 93-8] 86-3] 63-5) 64-3] 68-5] 77-6] 76-4]..... 
HV ANU OVallnane Mice eich ae enicce ee 203 67-9)115-2}134-6}/106-4] 99-8] 91-2} 93-0) 87-3] 80-4] 82-7|) 82-5} 90-0} 85-9]..... 
All raw (or partly manufactured). 245 63-8}120-8]154-1] 94-7) 97-6) 93-7/102-3] 77-1] 60-9) 65-0] 73-0] 83-7) 72-5]..... 
All manufactured (fully or chiefly) 322 64-8]127-7/156-5)100-4} 99-3) 95-0) 94-5] 85-4] 71-7| 72-3] 74-8) 81-9] 78-4)..... 





{The Dominion Bureau of Statistics issues reports on prices with comprehensive figures as follows: :—weekly, Index 
Numbers of Wholesale Prices (Canada); monthly, Prices and Price Indexes (Canada); quarterly, Price Movements in other 
Countries; annually, Prices and Price Indexes (Canada and Other Countries). 

tFor the week ended September 2, 1938; monthly figures not yet available. 

*Prior to 1926 number of commodities was 236, 1926 to 19323 inclusive 502, and since January, 1934, the number is 567. 


increases being recorded in most localities. 
The price of eggs was generally higher, fresh 
grades averaging 34-1 cents per dozen as com- 
pared with 31 cents in July and 25-9 cents 
in May the low point. Creamery butter was 
little changed in price averaging 29-8 cents 
per pound in August and 30 cents in July. 
Bread has been unchanged in the average at 
7-2 cents per pound since the beginning of the 
year. Flour was fractionally lower averaging 
4 cents per pound. Onions were down in the 
average from 7 cents per pound to 5:7 cents. 
Potatoes were higher in most localities the 
price per 90 pounds averaging $1.41 as com- 
pared with 98 cents in July. An advance in 
the price of anthracite coal was reported from 


several cities the Dominion average price 
being up from $14.18 per ton in July to $14.23 
in August. 

Following are the prices per ton reported 
for Welsh coal, “cobbles” and “French nut”: 

Halifax $15.50; Charlottetown $14; Monc- 
ton $16; Saint John $13; Quebec $14; Three 
Rivers $15 and $14; Sherbrooke $14.75; St. 
Hyacinthe $1450; Thetford Mines $17.25; 
Montreal $14.75 and $15; Ottawa $16; King- 
ston $15; Belleville $15; Peterborough $16.75; 
Oshawa $15; Toronto $15; St. Catharines 
$15.50 and $15; Hamilton $14.50 and $14; 
Brantford $16.25; Galt $16; St. Thomas $16; 
Cobalt $18.50; Timmins $18.50; Port Arthur 
$17.25; Fort William $17.25; Winnipeg $20. 
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PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


Sie following notes afford information as 
to recent changes in prices in Great 
Britain and other countries. Tables giving 
the official and certain other index numbers 
of cost of living, wholesale and retail prices 
in Great Britain and several of the principal 
commercial and industrial countries appeared 
in the July issue of the LaBour GAZETTE. 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


WHoLesaLE Prices—-The Board of Trade 
index number, on the base 1930=100, was 
100-6 for July as compared with 100-7 for 
June. The index for the combined food groups 
was 97-8 as compared with 99-4 the previous 
month. The index for the combined indus- 
trial materials and manufactures groups in- 
creased from 101°3 to 101-9 in the same 
period. As compared with tne figure for 
July, 1937, the general index showed a decline 
of 9-8 per cent for July, 1988. 


The Statist index number, on the base 1867- 
1877=100, was 91-1 at the end of July as 
compared with 91-4 at the end of June, a 
decrease of 0-3 per cent for the month. The 
combined foodstuffs groups index declined 3:5 
per cent during the month, while the index for 
the “materials” groups increased 1-8 per cent. 
The general index showed a decline of 14-0 
per cent from the figure for the end of July, 
L937. 


Cost or Livina—The Ministry of Labour’s 
index number, on the base July 1914=100, 
was 156 at the first of August as compared 
with 159 at the first of July. The index of 
food prices was 141 as compared with 146 
the previous month, the decline of 3:4 per 
cent being due mainly to a marked fall in 
the price of potatoes which had been abnormally 
high the previous month. The other groups 
making up the index showed no changes. 


France 


WHOLESALE Prices—The General Statistical 
Office index number, on the base 1914=100, 
was 652 for July as compared with 653 for 
June. Food prices declined 3:1 per cent 
during the month while prices of industrial 
materials increased 2:6 per cent. The index 
based on gold curency, 1914=100, was 55 for 
July as compared with 56 for June. 


Cost or Livinc.—The official index number 
of the expenditure of a workingman’s family 
of four persons at Paris, on the base 1914= 
100, was 692 for the second quarter of 1938, 
an increase of 0:6 per cent over the figure for 
the previous quarter. The index for food 
prices rose from 727 to 732 or 0:7 per cent 
during the same quarter. 


Germany 


WHOLESALE Prices——-The index number of 
the Federal Statistical Office, on the base 
1913=100, was 105-6 for July, showing no 
change from the figure for June. The indexes 
for agricultural products and manufactured 
goods showed no change from the figures for 
June, standing at 106-0 and 125-9 respectively. 
The index of the combined raw materials and 
semi-manufactured goods groups rose from 
93-7 to 93:8 during the month. 


Cost or Livinc—The official index number, 
on the base 1913-1914—100, was 126-8 for 
July as compared with 126-0 for June. In- 
creases over the June figures were shown in 
the following groups: food, 1-1 per cent; cloth- 
ing, 0-4 per cent and heating and lighting 
materials, 0-1 per cent. The index of the 
sundries group decreased 0:4 per cent. 


India 


WHOLESALE Prices——The index number of 
the Labour Office, Government of Bombay, 
on the base July, 1914=—100, was 100 for May 
as compared with 101 for April. The index 
of prices of all foods was 102 as compared with 
100 for the previous month while the index 
for non-foods was $9 as compared with 101 
for April. 

Cost or Livine.—The official index number 
of the working class cost of living at Bombay, 
on the base July, 1933, to June, 1934=100, 
was 105 for June as compared with 104 for 
May. The index for food prices increased 
0-9 per cent. The index of clothing prices 
decreased 1-2 per cent, those for fuel and 
lighting materials and miscellaneous articles 
each decreased 1-0 per cent, while the index 
for rent was unchanged. 


United States 


WHOLESALE Prices—The Bureau of Labour 
Statistics index number, on the base 1926=100, 
was 78:3 for June, as compared with 78-1 for 
May, an increase of 0-3 per cent for the month. 
The index of prices for farm products increased 
1-8 per cent during the month, while that for 
food increased 1:4 per cent. The index of 
prices of hides and leather products declined 
1-3 per cent. Changes in other groups were of 
less than one per cent. The index for all com- 
modities was 10-2 per cent lower than that for 
June, 1937. 

Cost or Livina.—The index number of the 
Industrial Conference Board, on the base 
1923100, was 86:5 for July as compared with 
86:7 for June. All groups of expenditures 
except fuel and light, showed moderate de- 
creases. Living costs in July were 2-7 per 
cent lower than a year ago, but 20-6 per cent 
higher than at the depression low of 1933. 
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NOTES ON CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST 
Monthly Summary 


HERE was a considerable increase in 

employment at the beginning of Sep- 
tember, according to returns received by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics from 10,915 
firms, each with a minimum of 15 employees, 
representing practically all industries except 
agriculture, fishing, hunting and highly special- 
ized business operations. These firms em- 
ployed 1,106,989 persons, or 32,688 more than 
in the preceding month. The experience of 
the last seventeen years shows that the average 
change between August 1 and September 1 
has been very slight, gains in a number of 
these years just about offsetting declines in 
the remainder; the large advance at Septem- 
ber 1, 1938, was therefore especially interest- 
ing. The employment index number (with 
the average for the calendar year 1926 as 
the base equal to 100) stood at 115-5, as 
compared with 112-1 at August 1, 1938, and 
with 123-2 at September 1, 1937. At the 
same date in recent years of the record the 
index was as follows: 1936, 107-1; 1935, 102-7; 
1934, 98-8; 1933, 88-5; 1932, 86-0; 1931, 107-1; 
1930, 116-6; 1929, 126-8; 1928, 119-1, and 
1927, 111-0. 

Unemployment in Trade Unions—At the 
beginning of September, 1938, reports were 
forwarded to the Department of Labour by 
1,855 local trade unions, embracing a member- 
ship of 216,719 persons. Of these, 25,088 were 
without employment, a percentage of 11-6, in 
contrast with percentages of 14-0 at the be- 
ginning of August, 1988, and 7-6 at the begin- 
ning of September, 1937. 

Employment Office Reports—The volume 
of business transacted during August, 1938, 
by the offices of the Employment Service of 
Canada, as shown by the average daily place- 
ments effected, indicated a gain over July, 
1938, and also over August, 1937, farming 
being the group under both comparisons 
mainly responsible for the change, although 
construction and maintenance also showed a 
substantial increase over the preceding month. 
Vacancies during August this year numbered 
44,028, applications for work 68,590, and place- 
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ments 
41,891. 

Prices.—In retail prices the cost per week 
of a family budget of staple foods, fuel and 
lighting, and rent was $17.41 at the beginning 
of September as compared with $17.70 for 
August; $17.41 for September, 1937; $16.84 
for September, 1936; $15.41 for June, 1933 
(the low point in recent years); and $21.90 
for September, 1929. The decline in Sep- 
tember as compared with August was due to 
a decrease in the cost of foods. In whole- 
sale prices the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
weekly index number based upon prices in 
1926 as 100 was little changed week by week 
during the month being 74:5 for the week 
ended September 30 as compared with 74:6 
for the week ended September 2, and 74 for 
the week ended September 9, the low point 
during the month. On a monthly basis the 
index number was 76:0 for August, 1988; 
85:0 for September, 1937; 76-4 for September, 
1936; 63-5 for February, 1933 (the low point 
in recent years) ; and 97-8 for September, 1929. 


Business Statistics—The latest information 
available reflecting industrial conditions in 
Canada is given in the table on page 1072. 
The index of the physical volume of business 
in August was slightly higher than in the 
previous month but considerably lower than 
in August, 1937. Of the principal factors used 
in the construction of the index and after 
adjustments for seasonal changes, mineral pro- 
duction was on a somewhat higher level during 
August than in the preceding month there 
being increases in the exports of nickel and 
in the shipments of gold and silver which 
more than offset declines in the exports of 
copper, zinc and asbestos and in the imports 
of bauxite. Other principal groups to record 
improvement in the same comparison were 
electric power output, carloadings, imports 
and exports, while manufacturing and trade 
employment were lower. In the manufac- 
turing group foodstuffs, tobacco products and 
textiles were lower but forestry products and 
iron and steel were slightly higher. All of 


in regular and casual employment 
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MONTHLY STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA* 
(Official statistics except where noted) 
1938 1937 
September August July September August July 

Trade, external aggregate...... CG (ES i Ae ae 143,564,220) 134,542,328] 165,456,613] 178,304,529] 172,138,336 

Imports, merchandise for 

CONSUMPUIONA: |. ca Nace oer ele bal arama CHR NE: 57,026, 268 55, 822,529 70,240,465 69,965,939 71,995,940 

Exports, Canadian produce... $ |...........+65 83, 468, 997 66,915, 722 94,151,927) 101,471,260 99,157,775 
Customs duty collected........ Ba mr eit ala ai Ly 7,608,740 7,293,412 9,070,318 8,782,342 8,505, 885 
Bank debits to individual 

accounts: Tyee eae... VA ES ae ee ois e 2,371, 129,327] 2,466,370,454|| 2,783,624, 854] 2.612,857,577| 2,720, 737,779 
Bank notes in circulation....... + dopa is ahead 98,661,488} 100,841,202} 108,225,813) 110,939,351 113,363, 675 
Bank deposits, savings......... SF eae. SNS 1,634, 654,979} 1,622,606,061) 1,574,503,186] 1,557,638,802| 1,572, 154,385 
Bank Joans, commercial, etc... $ |......-...ese% 781,010,385) 786,366,739] 770,684,341 747,670,894} 734,888,808 
Security prices, index numbers— 

Common stocken end ta Wl grasrneateteys «coe 105-2 106-9 118-9 135-2 133-0 

Preferred stocks Wai. . pio TEA aR 86-8 87-2 91-0 101-5 99-4 
(*) Index of interest rates...........]..... pete he ede 66-8 66-8 71-8 722 73-1 
(2) Prices, wholesale, index number. 774-5 76-0 78-6 85-0 85-6 87-6 
(2) Prices, retail, family budget $ 17-41 17-70 17-45 17-41 17-48 17-24 
Index, retail sales, unadjusted.......]............-. 68-4 69-3 81-4 69-4 74-2 
(3) Index, retail sales, adjusted......}.............- 76-4 77-6 81-5 79-9 80-4 
(2?) Employment, index number, 

(employers’ pay-rol] figures).... 115-5 112-1 113-5 125-7 123-2 119-1 

(2) (4) Unemployment, percent- 

age (trade union members)..... 11-6 14-0 13-5 7°6 8-9 10-4 

Railway— 
(®) Car loadings, revenue 
freightey hy. Shoe soawe nate te cars 231, 166 184,333 174,922 242, 232 210,751 200, 837 
Canadian National Rail- 
ways, grossearnings....... $ 17,849,629 15,551,529 14,176,717 17,930, 439 16,485,561 16, 662,985 
Onerating expenses ans... fetes) Seal <pleioiceisisicieistsveueMeaptenige.s cokes 12,378, 831 13,352,460 13, 685, 535 12,429,103 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 
gross earnings............. SLI TE. GAR 12,183,304 11,090, 026 14,355,272 11,914, 930 12,041,527 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 
operating expenses, alllines $ |.............. 11, 602, 282 10, 582, 689 11,213, 559 11,338,316 10,946, 067 
Steam railways, freight in 

POM=TV LOR 4.) hedbare Mice hs jae rctonaes (Sua e eieca tes etal ee ida ah slate 1, 689, 247, 624) 2,739, 043,395) 2,072,500,119] 1,919, 260.174 
Building permits.............. > ile It aah diene gf: 5,814,330 6, 230, 254 5,112,000 4, 263,000 5,529,000 
(7) Contracts awarded......... $ 19, 534,900 22,113,400 21,158,200 21,715,000 24, 830, 000 21,485,000 
Mineral Production— 

Pig trond.) HTS aes tons 49,972 49,477 51,238 76,180 74,578 79,736 
Steel ingots and castings...... tons 74,000 82,781 83,927 114, 622 126.695 122,968 
Berro-alloya. a. lub oes Mee obs t 1,857 4,129 7,720 9,913 6, 285 
AG HERR SAP A Le he eR 39, 826, 892 38, 724, 783 40,788, 803 40,590,985 31,321,744 
ZING isaac sable Rates oreile ee 6 ae FLOSS eb rererske seat «leah top tates ks ee 28.367, 785 30,147,486 38,344, 676 36, 298,712 
CODON autre Pare ONE a eae 49,321,991 49,607,247 48,064,000 44,549,000 41,750,000 
INiokel Pale Fy. a 16,548, 872 17,404,131 19,026,000 20, 667, 000 15,796,000 
Gold ice See Ce eae eel 412,135 420,778 348,528 349, 108 347,716 
Silver sFi5 aah sess + shakes 6 Sei SOUNCRBI a, oN scrths ett store eet = lei ai 2,584, 296 2,367,022 3,129,097 2,767,983 
Coal al. MR SRL, Oe 992, 668 814,910 1,415,219 1,241, 948 1,145,334 
Crude petroleum imports 132,536,152} 142,592,000) 153,310,000] 158,568,000) 164,720,000 
Rubber TMpOrts yc hos. eee wleciee lb 4,104, 744 6,015, 000 5,368,000 7,853, 000 4,359,000 
Cotton, raw, imports ; 8, 265, 000 7,588, 000 4,582,000 5,197,000 12,324,000 
Wool, raw, imports............. jaf pli Pee eee El tie 50) up aii NS AR, eh 1,530, 000) 1,228,000 1,965,000 1,401,000 
Timber scaled in British Colum- 

1 ep SARI ARR ADU JF IR) Wig C6 FE ral denne, Bey 163,782,129} 211,650,687] 334,515,215) 306,106,116] 309,576,821 
Flour production.............. DbIs es see eee 1, 103, 037 928, 722 1, 438,000 1,042,949 1,087,000 
(*) Sugar, manufactured......... lbs. 96,270,679 100, 705,387 86, 226, 450 91,122,789 92,364,014 67,278,417 
Foot wear production......... DAICBIL. secant cet 2,178, 202 1,626,772 2,256, 289 2,321,489 2,056,000 
Output of central electric stations 

daily average.............. Kecwehis|... Les. ee 66,835,000 64, 121,000 73,476,000 70,894,000 70,582,000 
Sales of insurances) ore nd) Sy als . ewslee eels 27,552,000 30, 126, 000 27,214,000 27,891,000 32,043,000 
Newsprint production........... tons]... Seen 220,300 202, 550 312,350 318,710 314,530 
Automobiles, passenger, production. 4,290 3, 063 5,273 1,926 5,814 12,513 
(8) Index of Physical Volume of 

Business). alee? MOAR se, SN, Patan 110-1 109-1 123-8 123-4 126-5 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION...........]oceececcecsues 110-3 109-8 127-5 127-2 130-9 

Mineral productiony zen). aes. bullae caetaacomatt 194-3 192-1 203-8 212-3 215-3 

Manufacturing. estes i. . ose]. fans open os 100-9 101-3 122-9 121-4 127-2 

Construction} ie. dae Gilials Woks Wales demonee an 53-2 51-4 55:6 52-6 48-4 

Hlectric OWE Kase zshare w -stoloigss stale steele oe, le cinsaie 217-9 212-3 226-9 231-1 233-7 
DISTRIBUTION: 2 AER. . PR. eS ARLES. s 109-5 107-0 113-0 112-2 113-6 

Tradeemploymenty | iit Hac Goi| ie Oe racotels 131-9 133-7 132-9 131-8 133-8 

Carloadin gs: acim gore. <sloiets seis cron | uaerdatie sie cates 76°3 71-5 85-1 82-7 85-8 

TImportsad). 0. RRR. Ce Ie Te 82-6 79-8 101-6 97-9 97-5 

EXOT ts yd. fnecere vonice Caw or ni ealele a MRR Leone 127-1 104-3 103-9 115-6 108-1 





* Most of the figures in this table with an analysis are included in the Monthly Review of Business statistics issued by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, price $1.00 per year. : 

+ For the week ended September 30, 1938. 

(1) Calculated from yields of Ontario bonds. (2) For group figures see articles elsewhere in this issue. 

ts) Adjusted for number of business days and seasonal variations. (4) Figures for end of previous month. 

5) Figures for four weeks ending October 1, 1938, and corresponding previous periods. 

(6) Sugar production given in periods of four weeks ending September 10, August 13, and July 16, 1938; September 11, August 
14, rit July 17, 1937. (7) MacLean’s Building Review. 8 Index numbers are adjusted when necessary for seasonal 
variation. 
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the principal groups mentioned above were 
lower during August, 1938, than in August, 
1937, except construction, trade employment 
and exports which were higher. Information 
available for September shows employment, 
the number of cars loaded and gross earnings 
of the Canadian National Railways at higher 
levels than in August but lower than in 

September, 1937, while the index number 
of wholesale prices and the value of con- 
tracts awarded were lower in both comparisons. 

Strikes and Lockouts—The number of 
strikes and lockouts during September was 
15, involving 2,173 workers and causing a 
time loss of 18,840 man working days as 
compared with 19 disputes, involving 2,083 
workers with time loss of 14,308 days during 
August. The principal disputes during Sep- 
tember involved coal miners at Florence and 
Bras d’Or, NS., salmon fishermen in British 
Columbia, and also four disputes carried over 
from August, namely: knitting factory workers 
at St. Catharines, Ont., foundry workers at 
Windsor, Ont., restaurant employees at 
Toronto, Ont., and lime plant workers at 
Blubber Bay, B.C. In September, 1937, the 
principal disputes involved steel foundry and 
shipyard workers at Sorel, P.Q., silk factory 
workers at Louiseville, P.Q., rubber workers 
at Kitchener, Ont., and clothing factory 
workers at Cornwall, Ont. The total number 
of disputes in September, 1937, was 32, in- 
volving 7,521 workers with a time loss of 
41,288 man working days. Of the fifteen dis- 
putes recorded in September, 1938, eight were 
terminated during the month, three resulting 
in favour of the employers involved and 
compromise settlements being reached in two 
cases, while the results of three disputes were 
recorded as indefinite. Seven disputes involv- 
ing approximately 970 workers were recorded 
as unterminated at the end of September. 
These figures do not include those strikes and 
lockouts in which employment conditions were 
no longer affected but which had not been 
called off or definitely declared terminated 
by the unions involved. | 


During the month the Min- 


Industrial ister of Labour received a 
Disputes unanimous report (accom- 
Investigation panied by a signed agree- 
Act ment) of a Board of Con- 


ciliation and Investigation 

which dealt with a dispute between the Leth- 
bridge Collieries Limited and their employees. 
A summary of the report and agreement, 
together with other proceedings under the Act, 
is given in an article commencing on page 1079. 


The Honourable Norman 


Operation McL. Rogers, Minister of 
of Farm Labour, announced on Oc- 
Employment tober 10 that the Farm 
Plan Employment Plan, the cost 


of which will be shared 
jointly by the federal and provincial govern- 
ments has been placed in operation in the 
western provinces. The detailed application 
of the plan will be based upon the representa- 
tions that have been made by the provinces 
concerned, that the plan would be necessary 
so that suitable shelter under congenial con- 
ditions can be provided, combined with use- 
ful occupations, for single unemployed and 
homeless persons as a substitution for relief 
and the inevitable congregation in urban 
centres. 

The Minister added that last year’s experi- 
ence would indicate that ample opportunity 
will exist for placement, making unnecessary 
the drift of single unemployed persons from 
the Prairie Provinces to British Columbia dur- 
ing the coming winter. 


A further decrease in the 


Statistics number of fully employ- 
of Material able persons on relief is 
Aid shown in preliminary figures 
Recipients for August from the na- 


tional registration of the 
Department of Labour. 

Early figures issued by Hon, Norman MclL. 
Rogers, Minister of Labour, on October 10, 
showed the total of these unemployed in Aug- 
ust at 124,000, a decrease of 6 per cent from 
the July total of 132,000. The net decrease 
from August a year ago is over 13 per cent. 
Decreases in the numbers of fully employable 
persons on relief have occurred in every month 
up to August from the winter peak of 174,932 
in February last. 2B 

A total of 474,000 persons were receiving 
non-agricultural material aid in August this 
year—24,000 or nearly 5 per cent less than in 
the previous month. This category includes 
totally unemployable, partially employable and 
fully employable persons, together with all 
dependents of family heads in the three de- 
grees of employability. This aggregate showed 
a net reduction of over 7 per cent from Aug- 
ust, 1937. 

The figures indicate that approximately 
70,000 farmers who, together with their 
dependents, account for a farm population 
of 304,000, were reported as receiving agri- 
cultural aid for subsistence. These persons 
were chiefly located in the Province of Sas- 
katchewan, that province alone showing 24 
total of 264,000, largely as a result of the crop 
failure in 1937. The Dominion total on agri- 
cultural aid, though over thirty per cent greater 
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than in August, 1937, was nearly 13 per cent 
less in August than in July, 1938. The Sas- 
katchewan total had already begun to reflect 
the improvement due to this year’s crops and 
from July to August showed a reduction of 
more than 13 per cent. 

The grand total of all classes of persons on 
material and agricultural aid in August, ac- 
cording to these early figures, was 778,000, 
a decrease of 8 per cent from July, but an in- 
crease of four and a half per cent from Aug- 
ust, 1937. As indicated, the increase in the 
grand total is wholly attributable to the fact 
the larger numbers of farm population on 
Aid in the Province of Saskatchewan more 
than offset the reduction in the numbers on 
urban aid throughout the country. 


In the Lasour GazerrTe of 


Old Age March 1938, pages 286 and 
Pensions and 287, a synopsis of the new 
Canadian regulations governing Old 
Government Age Pensions in Canada is 
Annuities given. The second para- 


graph (on page 287) setting 
out the chief changes in regulations establish- 
ing the income of an applicant reads as 
follows :— 

(b) the old regulation provided that the 
amount of a Canadian Government 
Annuity, purchasable by the personal 
property of the pensioner after making 
due allowance for reasonable clothing 
and household furniture should be in- 
cluded as income of the pensioner. The 
new regulations provide that the pen- 
sion authority shall consider as income 
the amount of an immediate Canadian 
Government Annuity, Ordinary Life 
Plan, payable quarterly, purchasable 
with the cash and securities of the ap- 
plicant taken at market value in excess 
of $250 and with the value of the per- 
sonal property of the applicant less a 
reasonable allowance for household 
furniture and clothing and for the per- 
sonal property from which any net 
profit or gain is derived by the applh- 
cant. If the applicant is one of two 
spouses living together the pension 
authority shall include as income of the 
applicant the amount of such an an- 
nuity purchasable with one-half the cash 
and securities of the two of them in 
excess of $250 and by one-half the per- 
sonal property of both of them, less a 
reasonable allowance for household 
furniture and clothing and for personal 
property from which they obtain net 
profit or gain; 

As the above paragraph has been erroneously 

interpreted to indicate that an annuity of 


$250 for a single person would be exempt under 


the present Regulations, it should be explained 


that $250 is the amount deductible from the 
value of the applicant’s assets, at present 
market value, to determine the amount on 
which the annuity value is to be calculated. 

The Old Age Pensions Act reads as follows :— 

“that the maximum pension payable is $240 
a year which shall be subject to reduction by 
the amount of the income in excess of $125 
a year.” 

There is, therefore, no change in the exemp- 
tion allowed which is still $125 a year, not 
$250 a year. 


On October 10, the Hon. 
Norman MclL. Rogers, Min- 
ister of Labour, gave a radio 
address over the national 
network of the Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation 
on the work of the Dominion Department of 
Labour. The Minister’s address was part of 
the series entitled “The Government of Can- 
ada,” which is to be published by the CBC. 
in bool form (price 50 cents) on the conclusion 
of the talks. 

The Minister, in commencing, emphasized 
that the work of this Department of the Gov- 
ernment lies almost entirely in the field of 
human relations—dealing with such matters 
as unemployment and other forms of social 
distress, the training of unemployed young 
men and women, the rehabilitation of older 
men and women, the investigation of com- 
bines, the observance of fair wages and work- 
ing conditions on Federal public works and 
Government contracts, and the peaceful ad- 
justment of industrial disputes, etc. 


This list of major activities indicated that 
“the Department of Labour is first and last 
a Department of human relations,’ and the 
Minister further observed that “its hope and 
effort is to make these relations more whole- 
some and harmonious for the public good.” 

From this premise, the Minister proceeded 
to outline the functions and activities of the 
Department, reviewing in particular the factors 
attendant upon unemployment and _ the 
measures adopted to cope with it. 

Touching on the conciliation machinery of 
the Department, he commended employees 
and employers alike for the fact “that there 
had been no strikes of a major character in 
Canada during the present year.” 

Another responsibility of the Department 
to which he referred was the administration 
of the Combines Investigation Act—a measure 
which “safeguarded the public interest against 
detrimental combinations and monopolies.” 

The Minister also referred to opportunities 
afforded residents of Canada by the Annuities 
Act “to provide economically for their old 
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age.’ He noted that there was “a growing 
interest in the system by large industrial con- 
cerns planning pension retirement funds for 
their employees.” 


Under the auspices. of 
Conference Queen’s University, a con- 
on Industrial ference on industrial rela- 
Relations tions was held in Kingston 
at Queen’s on September 14-17. The 
University program of the conference 


covered a wide diversity 
of subjects. 

“Industrial Relations and the University” 
was the topic of the opening meeting under 
the chairmanship of J. C. Macfarlane, Legal 
Counsel, Canadian General Electric Com- 
pany Limited, the speaker being Principal 
R. C. Wallace, Queen’s University, and Pro- 
fessor W. A. Mackintosh, Director of the 
School of Commerce and Administration, 
Queen’s University. 

Under the subject heading of “Trends in 
Employer-Employee Relations” three papers 
were given viz: “Trends in the United 
States” by W. H. Browne, Secretary, Moore 
Corporation Limited; “The Functions of an 
Employees’ Representation Committee” by 
J. 8. Willis, Educational Director, Canada 
Packers Limited; and “Collective Bargaining 
in Canada” by Professor J. Finkelman, Pro- 
fessor of Administration and Industrial Law, 
University of Toronto. 

At another session of the conference Mr. 
A. B. Purvis, President and Managing Direc- 
tor, Canadian Industries Limited, spoke on 
the subject of “A Business Man Looks at 
Industrial Relations.” 

“Industrial Retirement Plans” formed the 
topic of one of the meetings and was sub- 
divided into three sections. Dr. Bryce M. 
Stewart, Director of Research, Industrial Re- 
lations Counselors, Incorporated, New York, 
took as his subject “Some Fundamental Fea- 
tures of a Good Retirement Plan.” “Financing 
the Plan” was discussed by J. A. Calder, 
Assistant Comptroller, Imperial Tobacco Com- 
pany of Canada Limited, and Dr. W. C. 
Clark, Deputy Minister of Finance, Ottawa, 
spoke on the subject of “The Relation of In- 
dustrial Plans to Government Schemes.” 

Discussing “Minimum and Fair Wage 
Legislation”, H. W. Macdonnell, Industrial 
Relations Department, Canadian Manufac- 
turers’ Association, spoke on “Recent Develop- 
ments in Ontario and Quebec,” while Professor 
V. F. Coe, Department of Political Science, 
University of Toronto, dealt with “The 
Economic Aspect.” 

“Wage Determination” was the subject of a 
paper delivered by W. F. Cook of the Indus- 
trial Relations Department, Kimberly-Clark 
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Corporation, Neenah, Wisconsin. F. H. 
Robinson, Training Supervisor, The Bell 
Telephone Company of Canada, C. W. Foster, 
Personnel Manager, Dominion Stores, and K. 
A. Burgess, Safety Engineer, Canadian Kodak 
Company Limited, dealt with the subject of 
“Employee Training Plans.” 

At the concluding session of the conference, 
J. W. Fagan, Assistant General Superintendent 
of the Northern Electric Company Limited, 
spoke on “Work-Sharing During a Depres- 
sion.” 


The death occurred on 
Death of September 24 of Mr. James 
Mr. James Simpson, former Mayor of 
Simpson, Toronto and prominent 
Prominent Canadian labour _ leader. 
Canadian In his passing the Canadian 


labour movement not only 
lost one who had been active 
in leadership but who had become a national 
figure by reason of his participation as a labour 
representative on boards and commissions 
that directly concerned the economic and 
social life of the country. 

Coming to Canada from Lancashire at the 
age of 14, Mr. Simpson was employed for 
three years as a factory worker, after which 
time he became a typesetter’s apprentice and 
later joined the composing staff of the Toronto 
Daily Star. Subsequently he was assigned to 
the City Hall, becoming municipal editor of 
The Star, a position which he occupied for 
nine years. 

At the age of 26, Mr. Simpson became active 
in labour circles and soon afterward entered 
upon his political career. He rose rapidly 
in the Labour movement, his first offices 
being those of secretary of the Municipal 
Committee, and later vice-president and pre- 
sident of the Toronto District Trades and 
Labour Council. For a period of six years 
he was vice-president of that organization. 

Mr. Simpson represented the Toronto 
Trades and Labour Council on the Technical 
School Board for three years and also repre- 
sented the same organization in the Cana- 
dian National Exhibition Association for a 
period of four years. 

His connection with the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada extended over a lengthy 
period. For thirty-three years Mr. Simpson 
was a delegate to the Congress, and held the 
office of vice-president for eighteen years. He 
was a frequent fraternal delegate from the 
Trades and Labour Congress to the American 
Federation of Labor conventions and in 1916 
he represented the Trades and Labour Congress 
at the British Trades Union Congress con- 
vention. His chief identity with trade union- 
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ism was, however, through his membership 
in the Toronto Typographical Union, and at 
the time of his death was a pensioner of that 
union by virtue of his close association with 
' that organiaztion for thirty-seven years. 


A keen debater and forceful speaker, Mr. 
Simpson entered upon his political career 
when he became a member of the Toronto 
Technical School Board, and later of the 
Board of Education which absorbed the 
former. In 1908, he ran for the office of 
mayor but was defeated. He returned to the 
Board of Education the following year and 
soon became chairman of that body. 


In 1914, Mr. Simpson was elected controller 
with the highest vote ever given a candidate 
for that office in the City of Toronto up to 
that time. Again in 1930 he was elected to 
the Board of Control with a large vote and 
continued to hold that office until 1935, when 
he was elected mayor. 


During his career, Mr. Simpson was 
appointed to many commissions, boards of 
conciliation and investigation, and delegations. 


In 1908 he served as a member of the 
technical education commission and visited 
many cities in the United States. In 1910 
Mr. Simpson was appointed by the Dominion 
Government as labour representative on the 
Royal Commission on Industrial Training and 
Technical Education to investigate educa- 
tional systems here and in Europe. In 1925 
he was elected by Canadian workers as a 
delegate to the British Commonwealth La- 
bour Congress held in London, England. 


Mr. Simpson’s wide contact with labour in 
the international sphere resulted in his 
frequent appointment either in the capacity of 
labour delegate or technical adviser to the 
labour delegate at the annual conferences of 
the International Labour Organization. 


Mr. Simpson was on many occasions chosen 
as the employees’ representative on boards of 
conciliation and investigation established 
under the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act. In this sphere Mr. Simpson evidenced 
his great knowledge and understanding of the 
complexity and diversity of labour problems 
in their relationship to the national interest. 


Elsewhere in this issue 


Convention reviews are made of the 
Proceedings convention proceedings of 
of Labour the Trades and Labour 
Bodies Congress of Canada, the 


Confederation of Catholic 
Workers of Canada, and the British Trades 
Union Congress. These summaries of conven- 
tion resolutions, etc., are to be found on 
pages 1101, 1107, and 1108, respectively. 
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Modifications of the forty- 


Further hour week in France have 
Modifications been dealt with in recent 
of 40-Hour issues of the Lasour GAZETTE 
Week (July, 1938, page 721, and 
in France February, 1938, page 127). 


In pursuance of its policy of simplifying and 
rendering more elastic the methods of apply- 
ing the forty-hour week legislation, and of 
increasing the facilities for working overtime 
in exceptional circumstances, the French Gov- 
ernment has recently issued a number of 
decrees. 

The British Ministry of Labour Gazette 
summarizes the effect of them in its September 
issue as follows:— 

Two Decrees dated August 6, 1988, give 
practical effect to the recommendations of 
the Committee of Enquiry into Production 
as regards additional allowances of overtime 
in industries suffering from a shortage of 
skilled labour and in certain key industries 
which have reached the limit of their produc- 
tive capacity under existing conditions. 


The first Decree provides for 75 hours of 
overtime a year, in addition to those already 
permissible, in respect of specified occupations 
for which a shortage of suitably qualified 
labour has been proved in the metal, engineer- 
ing and shipbuilding, hardware and domestic 
utensils, motor-car body building, watch and 
clock, optical instrument, and certain other 
industries. The additional working time, 
which is subject to payment at increased rates, 
may not exceed three hours a week nor one 
hour a day. 

The second Decree authorizes undertakings 
in specified branches of industry, the activity 
of which is a determining factor in important 
sections of national production, to apply to 
the Inspector of Labour for permission to 
work, during 1938, 50 hours of overtime after 
the exhaustion of the overtime permitted 
under other regulations. This additional over- 
time may not exceed one hour a day, and 
must be remunerated at increased rates. The 
specified branches of industry include the 
manufacture of machine tools, and of machin- 
ery and plant for works of construction and 
for the textile, paper and printing, food and 
chemical industries. 

On August 30, 1938, a Decree was signed 
by the French President and countersigned 
by all members of the Cabinet giving partial 
effect to the policy enunciated by the Prime 
Minister in his broadcast of August 21. The 
first article of the Decree reiterates the pro- 
vision, appearing in the existing regulations 
applying the forty-hour week, by which the 
Government may order the extension, by the 
amount deemed necessary, of hours of labour 
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on work in the interests of national defence 
and safety or of the public service. In a 
statement published with the Decree, it is 
explained that this article is designed to 
emphasize the determination of the Govern- 
ment to utilize the powers which it already 
possesses to extend working time in the cir- 
cumstances in question. Further provisions 
- of the Decree authorize the Minister of 
Labour, after consultation with the employers’ 
and workers’ organizations, to grant permis- 
sion to undertakings or groups of undertak- 
ings, in industry generally, to work 100 hours 
of overtime a year, additional to those per- 
missible under existing regulations (in general, 
75 hours a year) during periods of exceptional 
pressure of work which cannot be dealt with 
by the normal staff or by the engagement of 
extra workers. 

It is announced that the issue of a Decree 
is contemplated which will further simplify 
and accelerate the procedure for extending 
working hours, and that draft legislation will 
be submitted to the next session of Parlia- 
ment authorizing a reduction of the rates of 
overtime pay laid down in collective agree- 
ments. 


In 1987, for the first time 


International in eight years, the number 
Indices of of employed workers in the 
Unemployment, world regained the level at 
Employment which it stood before the 
and Aciual world economic crisis, ac- 
Hours of Work cording to a release issued 


recently by the Interna- 
tional Labour Office. 

Taking 100 as an index figure for the 
average number of employed workers in the 
world in 1929 (in sixteen of the principal 
industrial countries), it is found that this 
figure dropped to 92 in 1930, 83 in 1931, and 
75 in 1932; it rose to 78 in 1933, 84 in 1934, 
88 in 1935, and 93 in 1936; and it again 
reached 100 in 1937. 

World unemployment, however, has not de- 
creased in the same proportions. If the 
average number of registered unemployed 
workers in the world in 1929 (in fifteen of 
the chief industrial countries) be represented 
by 100, this average will be found to have 
risen to 164 in 1930, 235 in 1931, and 291 in 
1932, and to have dropped to 277 in 1933, 
225 in 1934, 196 in 1935, and 151 in 1936, while 
in 1937 it was only 111—-still above the 1929 
level. 

These figures, which indicate in a particu- 
larly striking manner the effects of the world 
economic crisis on the possibilities of employ- 
ment for workers, are international numbers 
calculated by the International Labour Office, 
and appear in the “International Year Book 
of Labour Statistics, 1938.” 
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A table of international index numbers of 
actual hours of work, also in the new statis- 
tical “ Year-Book,” shows that for 100 hours 
worked in 1929, only 88 were worked in 1930, 
76 in 1931, and 64 in 1932. In 1933, however, 
the average rose to 69, in 1934 to 74, in 1935 
to 78, in 1986 to 85, and in 1937 to 90. 

This edition of the “Year-Book” contains 
many other valuable tables giving data, 
country by country, relating to actual hours 
of work by industries, normal hours of work 
per week by industry or occupation, wages, 
the cost. of living and retail prices, workers’ 
family budgets, migration movements, indus- 
trial disputes, the gainfully occupied popu- 
lation by industrial status, by sex and by age 
groups, etc. 


The Conference of medical 


1.L.O. experts which opened at the 
Conference . International Labour Of- 
of Medical fice on August 29 to study 
Experts on problems connected with 
Silicosis silicosis—a lung disease to 


which many categories of 
workers are exposed owing to the nature of 
their work—closed on September 9, after un- 
animously adopting certain conclusions which 
will be submitted to the Governing Body of 
the I.L.O. 

According to a’ release issued recently 
by the International Labour Office these 
conclusions deal, first of all, with purely 
medical points such as the definition of 
silicosis, the diagnosis of the disease, etc. 
Silicosis occurs among workers in coal mines 
when the dust to which they are exposed 
contains free silica. Besides metalliferous and 
coal mines there are many other industries 
and occupations in which this disease is pro- 
duced. Examples are: sand-blasting of metal 
and other articles; certain processes carried 
out in metal foundries; and the manufacture 
of certain articles of pottery and of abrasive 
powders containing silica. 

The experts made several suggestions on 
developing instrumental methods for sampling 
dust in the work-places, and on investigations 
into the characters of the dust present. 

The Committee paid great attention to 
procedures applicable to the suppression of 
dust, and stressed the fact that the principle 
underlying the necessary measures in this direc- 
tion is to ensure by such means as are applic- 
able to the particular processes that the 
atmosphere to which the workers are exposed 
is free from harmful concentrations of silica 
dust. They also studied the question of dust- 
protection masks, noting that these means of 
protection should be made use of oaly when 
other methods, i.e., the suppression of dust 
at its source, are not applicable. The Com- 
mittee urged that the radical suppression of 
dust be carried out wherever possible. 
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The experts expressed the wish that all per- 
sons interested in silicosis problems would 
forward to the I.L.O. the results of experi- 
ments made by themselves or by others of 
which they had knowledge. They considered 
that similar conferences should be convened 
periodically, say at intervals of every three 
years, to study the results achieved in various 
countries. 

(The progress of silicosis prevention was 
reviewed in the Lasour Gazxrte for July, 1937, 
page 713.) 


In the September issue of 


Adoption the Lasour GAZETTE a de- 
of Social tailed reference is made to 
Security the introduction of Social 
Legislation in Security legislation in the 
New Zealand Parliament of New Zea- 


land. This legislation (which 
provides free medical service for all, and 
pensions of 30 shillings ($7.50) weekly for all 
persons at 60). recently passed the legislative 
council. 


Among the provisions of 
Textile the United States Fair 
Committee Labour Standards Act 
Established (Lasour Gazerts, July 1938, 
under page 719) was the estab- 
United States lishment’ of a Wages and 
Fair Wage Hours Division in the De- 
Standard Act partment of Labour under 


the direction of an admin- 
istrator, who is authorized to appoint industry 
committees to recommend the minimum wages 
for particular industries, these rates to be 
between 25 cents and 40 cents an hour for 
the first year, and between 30 cents and 40 
cents an hour thereafter, and to apply to all 
concerns within the designated classification 
of the industry or sub-division thereof. 

The Act is to become operative 120 days 
after enactment which would bring it into 
force on October 24. Since its enactment, Mr. 
Elmer F. Andrews, formerly Industrial Com- 
missioner of New York State, has been ap- 
pointed Administrator of the new Wages and 
Hours Division of the Federal Department 
of Labour. 

In addition, two Deputy Administrators and 
a General Counsellor have been appointed. The 
two Deputy Administrators are Mr. Paul 
Sifton, formerly Deputy Industrial Commis- 
sioner of the New York State Department of 
Labor; and Mr. Arthur Fletcher, Commis- 
sioner of Labor of North Carolina. The Gen- 
eral Counsellor is Mr. Calvert Magruder, pro- 
fessor in the Law School of Harvard Uni- 
versity. 

Announcement has also been made recently 
of the establishment of the first industry com- 
mittee under the Act. This committee is to 
inquire into the textile industry. Under the 
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chairmanship of Mr. Donald Nelson, vice- 
president of Sears, Roebuck and Company, the 
committee consists of twenty-one members— 
seven representing the public, seven repre- 
senting the employees, and seven. representing 
the employers. 

It is understood that approximately 1,300,000 
wage earners are employed in the branches 
of the textile industry included in the scope 
of the committee’s survey, and that the sec- 
tions of the industry to be covered have been 
selected to include competitively related pro- 
ducts so that complete establishments will be 
subject as far as possible to a single wage order. 

It is stated that the object of the com- 
mittee is to recommend classifications for the 
purpose of fixing for each classification the 
highest minimum rate (not more than 40 cents 
and not less than 25 cents per hour) which 
will not substantially curtail employment, and 
will not give a competitive advantage to any 
group in the industry. Wool, hosiery and 
worsted woven goods have been omitted. The 
committee commenced its sessions in Wash- 
ington on October 11. | 

It is expected that the next committee to 
be set up will be that dealing with the tobacco 
industry. pea ee Alene 

According to an announcement made re- 
cently by Hon. Michael Dwyer, Minister of 
Public Works, Mines and Labour, Mr. Frank 
Rowe has been appointed as chairman of the 
Nova Scotia Workmen’s Compensation Board. 
Mr. Rowe, who succeeds Mr. Frank Milner, 
K.C., was formerly solicitor and assistant 
commissioner of municipal affairs in the De- 
partment of the Attorney General. 


A maximum working day of eight hours and 
a working week of 48 hours went into effect 
recently at the Royal Alexandra Hospital in 
Edmonton. The new schedule replacing a 
former one of nine hours a day and 52 hours 
a week affects about 200 nurses, and it was 
stated that the change would create positions 
for about 16 new nurses and about 10 other 
women workers. 





The Fifth Report on the Work of the 
Children’s Branch, published by the British 
Home Office, indicates that since the Children 
and Young Persons Act of 1933 came into 
force, “256 local education authorities, out of 
316, have made by-laws regulating the em- 
ployment of children under school-leaving age. 
Of the remaining 60, practically all had made 
by-laws before the Ist of November, 1933 (the 
effective date of the Act), and these remain 
in force. 

“Sixty-four authorities have made a by-law 
prohibiting employment of all children under 
13 years of age, 12 vears of age being fixed 
by the Act as the minimum age for employ- 
ment.” 
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RECENT PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 
INVESTIGATION ACT 


Ae application for the establishment, by 
the Minister of Labour, of a Board of 
Conciliation and Investigation under the In- 
dustrial Disputes Investigation Act, was re- 
_celved in the Department of Labour on 
October 11 from certain employees of the 
Consumers’ Gas Company, of Toronto, being 
members of the National Union of Domestic 
and Industrial Gas Workers. The dispute re- 
lates to the employees’ demand for an agree- 
ment regarding wages, hours and working 
conditions. Nine hundred and ten  work- 
men are directly affected by the dispute. 

A Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
was established by the Minister on September 
27 to deal with a dispute between Motorways 
Limited and its drivers, warehousemen, 
checkers, loaders, mechanics and helpers, and 
members thereof have been appointed as 
follows: Mr. A. Gordon McDougall, K.C., 
of Ottawa, Ont., chairman, appointed by the 


Minister on the joint recommendation of the 
other Board members, Mr. Duncan A. Mc- 
Ilraith, K.C., of Ottawa, nominated by the 
company, and Mr. Clinton H. Dowd, of Hull, 
P.Q., nominated by the employees. The 
employees’ request for an agreement respect- 
ing wages, hours and working conditions is 
stated to be the cause of the dispute. 

The personnel of the Board established on 
August 29 to deal with a dispute between the 
Canadian National Railways and the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company and 650 checkers, 
freight handlers, etc., on the Montreal Wharf 
(Lasour Gazerte, September, 1938, p. 974), 
was completed during September by the 
appointment of Mr. Brooke Claxton, of Mont- 
real, as third member and chairman. The 
appointment was made by the Minister of 
Labour in the absence of a joint recommenda- 
tion from the other Board members, Messrs. 
George S. Currie and Tom Moore. 


Report of Board in Dispute Between the Lethbridge Collieries, Limited, 
and its Coal Miners 


A unanimous report, accompanied by a 
signed agreement, was received by the Minis- 
ter of Labour on September 22 from the 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation which 
dealt with a dispute between the Lethbridge 
Collieries, Limited, and its employees being 
members of District 18, United Mine Workers 
of America. 

The dispute arose in connection with 
negotiations looking to a new agreement. Cer- 
tain general clauses of the new contract had 
been agreed upon, but no settlement could be 
reached with regard to the wage structure or 
the remaining general clauses, and these points 
were referred to the Board. Approximately 
500 employees were directly affected by the 
dispute. 

The Board was composed as_ follows: 
Honourable Mr. Justice H. W. Lunney, Cal- 
gary, Alta., chairman, appointed on the joint 
recommendation of the other Board mem- 
bers, Mr. John W. Davidson, Lethbridge, 
nominated by the employer, and Mr. Patrick 
Conroy, Calgary, nominated by the employees. 

The Board in its report stated that public 
hearings were held in Lethbridge and Cal- 
gary, followed by conferences with the dis- 
puting parties, and that, with its assistance 
and approval, a mutually satisfactory agree- 
ment was reached and signed on September 
17. This agreement, which is now before the 
membership of District 18, United Mine Work- 
ers of America, for ratification, is to be 


effective from September 16 and may be 
terminated on March 31 of any year on re- 
ceipt of one month’s notice from either party. 

Wage increases are provided in the agree- 
ment for practically all classes of employees. 
The minimum rate for miners is set at $5.51 
per day, an increase of approximately 6 per 
cent. Underground labourers are to receive 
$4.85 per day, and surface labourers $4.62 per 
day, an increase in each case of about 9 per 
cent. Similar increases are provided in the 
case of piece rates for contract miners. 


Wages and Employment on United States 
Railways, 1937 

Personnel on United States railways during 
1937 numbered 1,114,663 compared with 1,065,- 
624 in 1936, according to a statistical summary 
issued recently by the Association of Ameri- 
can Railroads, Bureau of Railway Economics, 
Washington, D.C. 

The summary shows that the total of paid 
hours worked (both hourly and daily em- 
ployees) was 2,799,538,883 hours compared with 
2,675,345,058 hours worked in 1936 and the 
aggregate compensation of employees in 1937 
was $1,985,446,718 as against $1,848,635,804 paid 
in 1936. 

The report also shows that the hourly rate 
per employee had increased to $0.709 in 1937 
compared with $0.691 in 1936, and the average 
yearly compensation in 1937 was recorded as 
being $1,781.21 compared with $1,734.79 in 
1936. f 
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CONCILIATION WORK OF THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR FROM 
JULY 1, 1938, TO SEPTEMBER 30, 1938 


ONCILIATION proceedings are carried 

on by the Department of Labour for 
the most part under the provisions of the 
Conciliation and Lakour Act which empowers 
the Minister to inquire into the causes. and 
circumstances of a dispute, to, take such steps 
as seem expedient for the purpose of bring- 
ing the parties together, and to appoint a 
conciliator or an arbitrator when requested by 
the parties concerned. In some _ disputes 
occuring in industries coming directly under 
the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, 
namely, mines and public utilities, preliminary 
inquiries and mediation by officers of the 
Department result in the settlement of the 
matters in dispute without the necessity of 
the establishment of Boards of Conciliation 
and Investigation. 

The Department of Labour has on. its staff 
conciliators and mediators who are stationed 
at Vancouver, Toronto, Ottawa, and Mont- 
real. The territory of the officer resident in 
Vancouver comprises the four western prov- 
inces. The conciliation officer resident in 
Toronto confines his activities to Ontario, 
while the officer in Montreal covers the prov- 
ince of Quebec and the Maritime Provinces. 
The headquarters of the Chief Conciliation 
Officer are at Ottawa. 

The following statement covers the more 
important conciliation matters dealt with 
during the period July 1, 1938, to September 
30, 1938. (An article covering the period 
April 1, 1938, to June 30, 1938, appeared in 
the Lasour Gazerts, July, 1938, page 733). 


Coat Miners, DRUMHELLER District, ALBERTA. 
—The July issue of the Lasour Gazeurts, at 
page 734, contained a report of a dispute exist- 
ing between certain coal mine (lignite) opera- 
tors in the Drumheller district and their em- 
ployees, members of District No. 18, United 
Mine Workers of America. The operators had 
made application for the establishment of a 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation under 
the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, and 
an officer of the Department of Labour had 
mediated both prior to the application being 
made and subsequent thereto, but a settlement 
on all points proved impossible at that time, 
and a Board was established on April 14. The 
report of this Board was received early in July, 
and proved acceptable to the employees’ com- 
mittee. There were certain points, however, 
to which the operators objected, and negotia- 
tions between the parties directly affected were 
resumed. No agreement was reached, and 
the disputants jointly requested the services 


of a departmental conciliator. Through this 
officer’s assistance negotiations proceeded for 
a further period of approximately five weeks, 
when an agreement was signed by all but 
three companies. This agreement is to be sub- 
mitted to the miners for ratification. At the 
close of September negotiations with the three 
remaining companies were still in progress. 


Srreer Ramway EmpLoyeres, Orrawa.—At 
the close of June there was before the De- 
partment a dispute between the Ottawa 
Electric Railway Company and its employees, 
members of the Amalgamated Association of 
Street, Electric Railway and Motor Coach 
Employees of America, which ha-l arisen over 
the employees’ request for increased wages 
and improved working conditions. Officials of 
the Department of Labour discussed the situa- 
tion with representatives of the parties con- 
cerned. The Company offered certain conces- 
sions in regard. to working conditions, but 
maintained that its financial position was not 
such as would permit of wage increases at that 
time. In the absence of an agreement the 
employees, on July 25, submitted an applica- 
tion for the establishment of a Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation under the Indus- 
trial Disputes Investigation Act. 


AvuroMoTivE TrANSPoRT WoRKERS, OTTAWA 
AND Toronto—Details of a dispute between 
Motorways, Limited, Ottawa, and certain of 
its employees were given in the July, 1988, 
issue of the Lasour GazneTTse at page 735. The 
employees, newly organized into the Auto- 
motive Section of the Canadian Brotherhood 
of Railway Employees, had desired an agree- 
ment covering wages and working conditions, 
and when an agreement could not be reached 
an application was filed on their behalf for 
the establishment of a Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation under the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act. The employers questioned 
the right of ithe applicants to make the 
application on the ground that they did not 
represent the majority of the employees 
affected.' Through the conciliation. service 
of the Department efforts were made to settle 
this dispute, but these were not successful and, 
the Minister being satisfied that the require- 
ments of the governing statute had been met, 
a Board was established on September 27. 


AUTOMOTIVE TRANSPORT WoRKERS, OTTAWA.— 
On page 735 of the July issue of the Lasour 
GazpTTE reference was made to an application 


‘received in the Department of Labour for the 


establishment of a Board of Conciliation and 
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Investigation under the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act to deal with differences be- 
tween the United Delivery, Limited, Ottawa, 
and its truck drivers and helpers, represented 
by the Automotive Section, Canadian Brother- 
hood of Railway Employees. Conferences were 
held with the parties directly interested in 
the hope that a basis of settlement might be 
’ reached without the necessity of Board pro- 
cedure. This was not possible, however, and 
the applicants having satisfied the Minister 
that they had the right to represent the ma- 
jority of the employees directly affected, a 
Board was established on August 6. 


Macurnists, OrrawA.—The July issue of the 
Lasour GazettE, at page 736, carried a refer- 
ence to the efforts of the International Asso- 
ciation of Machinists to secure an agreement 
with the Alexander Fleck Company, Limited, 
the Victoria Foundry Company, Limited, and 
the McMullen Perkins Company, Limited, 
Ottawa, embodying wages and working condi- 
tions applicable to the machinists in their 
employ. The assistance of the Dcpartment of 
Labour was requested in bringing about a joint 
conference, and on June 3 the maiter was dis- 
cussed with representatives of these firms. 
These representatives stated that there were 
other employers in the city who should be 
included in any agreement reached, and they 
agreed to take the necessary steps in this 
direction. Subsequently the Department was 
informed that, due to lack of business, and 
for other reasons as well, there was no likeli- 
hood whatever of the companies entering into 
an agreement with the machinists. and that 
while they were willing to meet individual 
employees at any time they were not pre- 
pared to deal with them collectively. 


Coa, Miners, Letusrivce, ALBERTA—In the 
spring of 1938 a dispute developed between 
the Lethbridge Collieries, Limited, Lethbridge, 
Alta., and their coal miners, members of Dis- 
trict No. 18, United Mine Workers of America. 
The existing agreement expired on March 31, 
and in negotiating a new agreement the miners 
sought increased wages, improved working 
conditions and union recognition. An officer 
of the Department of Labour participated in 
the negotiations and while a number of clauses 
of the proposed new contract were agreed to 
it was found impossible to reach an under- 
standing on certain other points, particularly 
in respect to wages. The parties to the dis- 
pute therefore decided to jointly apply to the 
Minister of Labour for the establishment of 
a Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
under the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act, and on June 7 the Department received 
the application. Board procedure subsequently 
followed which resulted in an agreement being 


reached on September 17. This agreement 
is to be placed before the membership of 
District No. 18 for ratification. 


Coat Miners, EpMonton District.—In the 
spring of 1938 a dispute arose between coal 
mine operators in the Edmonton district, 
organized into the Edmonton Coal Operators’ 
Conference, and their coal miners, members of 
District No. 18, United Mine Workers of 
America, in regard to wages and working con- 
ditions, the existing agreement expiring on 
March 31. Conferences held prior to the ex- 
piration of the agreement were adjourned as 
both parties were apparently willing to allow 
the matters in dispute to remain in abeyance 
pending the adjustment of similar disputes 
in the lignite and bituminous fields in other ° 
parts of the Province. Following reports of 
Boards of Conciliation and Investigation es- 
tablished under the Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act to deal with these latter dis- 
putes, negotiations between the Edmonton 
Coal Operators’ Conference and officials of 
District No. 18, United Mine Workers of 
America, were resumed in September. No 
agreement was reached, however, and joint 
request was made for mediation by the De- 
partment of Labour. Conferences partici- 
pated in by a departmental officer followed, 
and at the close of September it was reported 
that considerable progress had been made. 


AvutomotTivE Transport Workers, ToRONTO. 
—An application for the establishment of a 
Board of Concilation and Investigation under 
the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act to 
deal with differences between the Adams 
Cartage and Storage Company, Toronto, Ont., 
and its truck drivers, warehousemen, check- 
ers, loaders, mechanics and helpers was re- 
ceived in the Department of Labour on June 
29, 1938. The application was filed by officials 
of the Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Em- 
ployees as representatives of the men, who 
had recently joined the Automotive Section 
of the Brotherhood, when efforts to open ne- 
gotiations with the Company looking to an 
agreement embodying wages and working con- 
ditions had failed. This dispute was dealt with 
by a departmental mediator with a view to 
avoiding Board procedure, and in this he was 
successful. An agreement was signed early 
in August. Twenty employees were stated 
to be affected in this instance. 


AvutomotivE Transport Workers, Toronto. 
—On June 29, 1938, an application was re- 
ceived in the Department of Labour for 
the establishment of a Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation under the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act to deal with a dispute - 
between the Weaver Cartage Company, To- 
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ronto, and its truck drivers, warehousemen, 
checkers, loaders, mechanics and helpers. The 
application, which was filed by officials of the 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Employees 
on behalf of the men, was made when efforts 
to secure an agreement with the Company 
covering wages and working conditions were 
not successful. The majority of the em- 
ployees had recently joined the Automotive 
Section of this Brotherhood. A departmental 
officer mediated in this dispute and finally 
secured a settlement, an agreement being 
signed on August 29. 


SEAMAN EMPLOYED ON THE GREAT LAKES.— 
Late on the evening of August 5, 1938, the 
President of the Canadian Seamen’s Union 
advised the Department of Labour that, owing 
to the failure of negotiations which had been 
carried on with the management of the Can- 
ada Steamship Lines over a period of approxi- 
mately five weeks, a strike of seamen em- 
ployed by this Company on boats operating 
on the Great Lakes was to be called at noon 
the following day. Officials of the Depart- 
ment of Labour immediately communicated 
with representatives of both parties, and the 
attention of the President of the Union was 
directed to the fact that strike action would 
be in direct violation of the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act. It was also pointed 
out that it was the understanding of the 
Department that negotiations had not been 
definitely ended and that prospects were good 
for a direct settlement. Mediation by depart- 
mental officers was offered. As a result of this 
intervention negotiations were resumed on 
August 8, and an agreement signed on that 
date. 


GraIn Exevator EmMpioyees, Port ARTHUR 
AND Fort Witi1AM, Ontario.—In September, 
1937, the Vice-President of the Brotherhood of 
Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express and Station Employees, 
informed the Department of Labour that diffi- 
culty was being experienced in securing agree- 
ments with the Manitoba Pool Elevators, 
Limited, the Saskatchewan Pool Terminals, 
Limited, the McCabe Brothers Grain Com- 
pany, Limited, and the Eastern Terminal 
Elevators, Limited, covering their employees 
at the Head of the Lakes. Officers of the 
Department mediated, and at the close of 
September there was reason to believe that 
conferences would be arranged between the 
parties directly affected. Particulars of this 
case were given in the October, 1937, issue 
of the Lasour GazerTe at page 1068. 

In the spring of 1938 the matter had not 
been settled and the assistance of the Depart- 
ment was again requested. The employers 
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objected to direct negotiations with the union 
and, further, questioned the contention that 
the majority of the permanent employees at 
the elevators were members of the union. 
Mediation by a departmental officer con- 
tinued, and it was finally agreed that a ballot 
would be taken under his direct supervision. 
The result of the vote, which was taken on 
August 29 and 30, was 620 to 68 in favour 
of the right of collective bargaining, and 
587 to 101 in favour of having the Brother- 
hood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, 
Freight Handlers, Express and Station Em- 
ployees, represent them. Negotiations were 
at once opened between representatives of 
the employing companies and of the men, 
the departmental officer assisting. On Sep- 
tember 12 an agreement was reached which 
provided for wage increases, punitive over- 
time, holidays with pay, and union recog- 
nition. 


Civic EMPLOYEES, DRUMHELLER, ALBERTA.— 
Under date of September 12, 1938, a request 
was received in the Department of Labour 
for the services of an officer of the Depart- 
ment in connection with a dispute between 
the Corporation of the City of Drumheller 
and certain civic employees. It was stated 
that the employees, newly organized into 
Civic Employees’ Federal Union No. 185, 
had been negotiating an agreement with 
the City of Drumheller and, while certain 
clauses had been agreed upon, there were 
several points still in dispute. Assistance in 
negotiating an agreement covering wages and 
working conditions of school janitors was 
also requested. On September 15 an officer 
of the Department conferred with the Presi- 
dent and Secretary of the Local Union and, 
after ascertaining the facts, advised them 
to renew negotiations with the civic authori- 
ties. They were further advised that if a 
settlement was not reached in this manner 
an application should be made to the Govern- 
ment of Alberta for the establishment of a 
conciliation board under the Provincial Act. 


On September 3 the United States Social 
Security Board approved the Social Security 
plans of the State of Virginia, public assistance 
to the needy aged under the Social Security 
Act thereby becoming available in all states 
of the union. Virginia’s laws for aid to the 
aged, the blind and dependent children be- 
came effective as of July 1. However, in the 
case of plans for old-age assistance and aid to 
dependent children, the state requested grants 
for the month of September only, while the 
grant for aid of the blind is for the quarter 
ending September 30. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING SEPTEMBER, 1938 


Ol iene following table shows the number of 
disputes, workers involved and time 
loss for September, 1938, as compared with 
the previous month and the same month a 
year ago. 





Number | Number of |Time loss in 

Date of disputes | employees | man work- 
involved ing days 
*Sent,, 1988.09%.).2.82..; 15 2,173 18, 840 
*August, 1938......... 19 > 2,083 14, 308 
DOpGs LOST eer te sata ole 32 7,521 41,288 


*Preliminary figures. 


The record of the Department includes lockouts as 
well as strikes, but a lockout, or an industrial condi- 
tion which is undoubtedly a lockout, is rarely encountered. 
In the statistical table, therefore, strikes and lockouts 
are recorded together. A strike or lockout, included as 
such in the records of the Department, is a cessation 
of work involving six or more employees and lasting at 
least one working day. Disputes of less than one day’s 
duration and disputes involving less than six employees, 
are not included in the published record unless tep days 
or more time loss is caused, but a separate record of 


° 


such disputes is maintained in the Department, and the 
figures are given in the annual review. Each month, 
however, any such disputes reported are mentioned in 
this article as ‘‘minor disputes.” 


The records include all strikes and lockouts which 
come to the knowledge of the Department, and the 
methods taken to secure information preclude the 
probability of omissions of disputes of importance. 
Information as to a dispute involving a small number 
of employees, or for a short period of time, is frequently 
not received until some time after its commencement. 

Although the number of strikes and lock- 
outs in September was slightly lower than 
in August the number of workers involved was 
slightly higher and the time loss in man 
working days was increased chiefly owing to 
two short strikes of coal miners in Nova 
Scotia and a strike of salmon fishermen in 
British Columbia. A considerable part of 
the time loss was due to strikes of knitting 
factory employees at St. Catharines, Ont., 
foundry workers at Windsor, Ont., restaurant 
employees at Toronto, Ont., and lime plant 
workers at Blubber Bay, B.C., all of which 
were carried over from August. In September, 
1937, the principal disputes were those in- 
volving foundry and shipyard workers at 
Sorel, P.Q., silk factory workers at Louise- 
ville, P.Q., rubber workers at Kitchener, Ont., 
and clothing factory workers at Cornwall, Ont. 


Nine disputes, involving 1,228 workers, were 
carried over from August, including the dis- 
pute involving lithographers employed by one 
firm at London, Ont., which commenced on 
August 31, 1938, but was not reported to the 
Department in time for inclusion in the 
September issue of the Lasour GazertTs. Six 
disputes commenced during the month. Of 
these fifteen disputes, eight were terminated 
during the month, three resulting in favour 


of the employers involved, compromise settle- 
ments being reached in two cases, while the 
results of three disputes were recorded as in- 
definite. At the end of September, there- 
for, there were seven strikes and lockouts on 
record, namely: salmon fishermen, Johnstone 
Strait district, B.C., coal miners, Nacmine, 
Alta., knitting factory workers, St. Catharines, 
Ont., photo engravers, Montreal, P.Q., foundry 
workers, Windsor, Ont., lime plant workers, 
Blubber Bay, B.C., and restaurant employees 
Toronto, Ont. 


The record does not include minor disputes 
such as are defined in a previous paragraph, 
nor does it include disputes as to which in- 
formation has been received indicating that 
employment conditions are no longer affected 
but which the unions concerned have not 
declared terminated. Information is avail- 
able as to nine such disputes, namely: motion 
picture projectionists, Toronto, Ont., July 
11, 1932, two employers; coastwise longshore- 
men, Vancouver, B.C., November 23, 1936, 
several employers; meet packing employees, 
Vancouver, B.C., December 29, 1936,, one 
employer; beverage dispensers, Toronto, Ont., 
March 4, 1937, one employer; dairy em- 
ployees Toronto, Ont., September 17, 1937, 
one employer; shoe factory workers, Perth, 
Ont., January 6, 1938, one employer; cotton 
factory workers, St. Gregoire de Mont- 
morency, P.Q., July 11, 1988, one employer; 
clothing factory workers, Newmarket, Ont., 
August 3, 1938, one employer; and _ litho- 
graphers, London, Ont., August 31, 1938, one 
employer, the last two being added to the 
list this month. 

The dispute involving bakery workers em- 
ployed by one firm at Hamilton, Ont., com- 
mencing May 27, 1938, and carried in the 
above list for some time, appears to have 
lapsed by September 30 and has consequently 
been removed from the list. 


Disputes involving men on unemployment 
relief work who are not paid wages but re- 
ceive subsistence or allowances for which work 
is performed or may be required are not in- 
cluded in the record, no relation of employer 
and employees being involved. 


A strike of car plant workers at Trenton, 
NS., which commenced on August 18 to 
secure an adjustment of piece rates was re- 
corded in the Lasour Gazertr for September 
as terminated on August 31 when the plant 
was closed down indefinitely. At the end of 
September the union, the Amalgamated Asso- 
ciation of Iron, Steel and Tin Workers of 
America, arranged that work would be re- 
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sumed on October 5 pending negotiations for 
a settlement. 


A minor dispute is reported to Lions involved 
about ten greenhouse employees at Kitchener, 
Ont., who ceased work on September 3 for 
about two and one-half hours alleging that 
the company had violated an agreement which 
ended a dispute in July. Work was resumed 
when the matter in dispute was settled. 

A dispute involving beverage room em- 
ployees in one hotel at Fort William, Ont., 
on September 6 has been reported in the 
press. Information secured by the Depart- 
ment is that there was no cessation of work 
but the establishment was picketed for a 
short time owing to a misunderstanding as to 
the union card of one worker. 

The following paragraphs give particulars 
regarding certain disputes in addition to the 
information given in the tabular statement. 


Disputes in Progress Prior to September 


Coat Miners, Rosepatz, Avra—As noted in 
the September issue of the Lasour GAZETTE a 
number of coal miners in one colliery, mem- 
bers of the United Mine Workers of America, 
ceased work on August 24 alleging that helpers’ 
wages were paid to miners working at or near 
the coal face, contrary to the agreement. It 
was reported that the strike was not authorized 
by the union and was in violation of the 
provision of the agreement on the settlement 
of disputes. Work was resumed on September 
7 on the advice of union officials, pending ad- 
justment of the matter in dispute under the 
terms of the agreement. A new agreement for 
this and other mines in the Drumheller area 
had been reached following a report by a 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation under 
the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act 
(Lasour Gazerre, August, 1938, page 877). 


Coat Miners, Fiorence, N.S.—As noted in 
the September issue of the Lasour Gazerres, 
coal miners employed in one colliery ceased 
work on August 31 in protest against the 
employment of a haulage engineer from an- 
other colliery operated by the same company 
instead of a man from the mine. Work was 
resumed on September 6 following negotia- 
tions, a “neutral” man to be employed pending 
a final settlement, the matter in dispute to 
be referred to the Inspector of Mines. The 
shipping pier employees joined in the strike 
on September 1. 


Kwnittine Factory Workers, St. CATHARINES, 
Ont.—On September 7 the members of the 
Canadian Full-Fashioned Hosiery Workers’ As- 
sociation on strike since July 30 for a change 
in the system of wage payment and for re- 
duced hours voted to continue on strike until 


the management agreed to negotiate a union 
agreement and recognize the principles of col- 
lective bargaining. The dispute is reported to 
have been discussed with officials of the On- 
tario Labour Department. At the end of the 
month a settlement had not been reached. 


CLorHING Factory WorKERS (DRESSMAKERS/, 


. NEWMARKET AND Toronto, Ont.—This dispute 


occurred when a company in Toronto oper- 
ating under an agreement with the Interna- 
tional Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union, to be 
in force until 1940, closed the establishment 
on August 3 and opened a factory in New- 
market operating under a new name, having 
secured a new company charter. It is re- 
ported that the Toronto employees were offered 
work in Newmarket, but not under union con- 
ditions. The union declared a strike and 
employees from Toronto picketed the New- 
market establishment. The company had 
secured other employees and stated that opera- 
tions were being carried on without difficulty. 
Early in September it appeared that employ- 
ment conditions were no longer affected and 
the dispute is included in the list of such 
disputes which the unions involved have re- 
ported as unterminated. 


LirHocrAPHERS, Lonpon, Ont.—A number of 
employees, members of the Amalgamated 
Lithographers of America, in one department 
of an establishment producing cartons, labels, 
stationery, etc., ceased work on August 31 as 
a result of a dispute as to wages for over- 
time work. The plant operates on a five-day 
week and the union demanded double time 
for Saturday and time and one-half for other 
overtime as provided for in agreements cover- 
ing 90 per cent of the lithographing industry 
in Ontario and Quebec. During negotiations 
prior to the strike the company offered to pay 
time and one-half rates for overtime if it were 
found to be possible to pay it for the whole 
plant. It was reported that most of the em- 
ployees on strike were replaced by the end 
of September. Information as to the com- 
mencement of this dispute was not received in 
time for inclusion in the September issue of 
the Lasour GAZETTE. 

Founpry Workers (AvuTomMosBILe Parts), 
Winpsor, Ont.—In connection with the strike 
involving members of the United Automobile 
Workers of America, it was reported toward 
the end of September that the Trades and 
Labour Council of Essex County had appointed 
a mediation committee to attempt a settle- 
ment. Early in September a picket was con- 
victed of watching and besetting but given a 
suspended sentence of two years’ imprisonment. 
It was reported that counsel for the accused 
had asked for a stated case with a view to 
taking an appeal in order to secure an inter- 
pretation of the law on picketing. A picket 
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charged with intimidation was acquitted. 
Information received indicates that the strikers 
were replaced soon after the dispute com- 
menced and that the plant has been in full 
operation. 


Lime Prant Workers, Biusser Bay, B.C.— 


A number of men were arrested on charges. 


of assault and unlawful assembly in connec- 


tion with picketing a dock where strike 
breakers were reported to be coming to work 
in the plant. Several persons, including pro- 
vincial police, were reported to be injured. 
In August a number of pickets were con- 
victed on charges of intimidation, assault, 
obstructing police, etc., in July. Early in 
August it was reported that the company 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING SEPTEMBER, 1938 # 








Industry, occupation 
and locality Establish- 


ments Workers 


Number involved | Timeloss 
——_——_—_——_——————_| in man 
working 

days 


Remarks 


(a) Strikes and Lockouts in progress prior to September, 1938. 


Mininea, Etc.— 


Coal miners, Rosedale, Alta. 1 115 
Coal miners, Florence, N.S. 3 700 
MANUFACTURING— 


Textiles, Clothing, Etc.— 
Knitting factory workers, 


St. Catharines, Ont.... 54 


fan 


Clothing factory workers 
(dressmakers), New- 
market; OntsoMicicvee es 


= 
— 
ie 


Printing and Publishing— 
Photo engravers, Mont- 
TOMER Qe DoT THR 


= 
— 
bo 


— 
ej 


eoe eee eee ees oer ee owes 


Metal Products— 
Foundry workers (auto- 
mobile parts), Windsor, 
Outeiro nee ods 


em 


150 


Non-Metallic Minerals— 
Lime plant workers, Blub- 
ber Bay, B 


— 


1j1 


SERVICE— 
Business and Personal— 
Restaurant employees, 
TorogterOnuier sc. an): < 


eo 
(or) 
ou 


65197—2 


500 |}Commenced Aug. 24, 1938; for wage adjust 
ment for helpers; terminated Sept. 7; return 
of workers; compromise. 

Commenced Aug. 31, 1938; against employ- 
ment of a worker from a neighbouring 
colliery; terminated Sept. 3, 1938; negoti- 
ations; work resumed Sept. 6 pending 
reference to provincial official. 


2,100 


Commenced July 30, 1938; alleged discrimin- 
ation against two union workers and for 
increased wages, reduced hours and union 
agreement; unterminated. 


1,350 


100 |Commenced Aug. 3, 1938; alleged violation 
of agreement when plant moved; employ- 
ment conditions no longer affected by 
Sept. 30; replacement; in favour of em- 
ployer. 


300 |Commenced July 30, 1938; for reduced hours; 
unterminated. 


175 {Commenced Aug. 31, 1938; for increased rates 
of pay for overtime and against dismissal 
of union employee; employment conditions 
no longer affected by Sept. 30; replace- 
ment; in favour of employer. 


Commenced Aug. 3, 1938; for closed shop 
union agreement, adjustment of wages and 
against discharge of union workers; unter- 
minated. 


3,750 


Commenced June 2, 1938; re. application of 
Conciliation Board (provincial) award; 
unterminated. 


2,700 


Commenced June 15, 1938; against discharge 
of workers alleged to be for union activity; 
unterminated. 
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DN ee 


Number involved | Time loss 
Remarks 





Industry, occupation ; in man 
and locality Establish- working 
ments | Workers days 


art ileal al Sgn Nici, add aa ow el AS BE 5 ESSN SESE RS 
(b) Strikes and Lockouts commencing during September, 1938 


FISHING AND TRAPPING— 
Salmon fishermen, John- 


stone Strait District, B.C. 450 


MINING, Ere:-= 
Coal miners, 


d’Or, N.S 


Little Bras 


we (ss, 8,6 8 es, 0 6 6 eke \s)'8 


200 


eer 


130 


— 


Coal miners, Nacmine, Alta. 


CoNnsTRUCTION— 
Highway— . 
Truck drivers, Parrsboro 


DISET ao teks naa 25 


— 


Other— 
Truck drivers, Millidge- 


VINO, Weaker cree 25 


— 


TRANSPORTATION— 
Local— 
Cartage company em- 
ployees, Montreal, P.Q. 1 115 


ea fa) Commenced Sept. 23: against reduction in 
price of fish; unterminated. 


Commenced Sept. 2, against dismissal of 
worker; terminated Sept. 12; negotiations; 
indefinite. 

Commenced Sept. 23; for reinstatement of 
workers; unterminated. 


2,000 


15 |Commenced Sept. 12; for increase in rate of 
pay per load; terminated Sept. 12; negoti- 
ations; in favour of employer. 


60 |Commenced Sept. 26; for increase in wages; 
terminated Sept. 28; negotiations; com- 
promise. 


115 |Commenced Sept. 7; for recognition of union; 
increased wages, ete.: terminated Sept. 7; 
negotiations; indefinite. 


pPd et ey” Blo Ts OU ae ee eee eee eS ae 


*In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred and the date of termi- 
nation is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 


had notified strikers living in company houses 
to move out. 


RESTAURANT EMPLOYEES, Toronto, OntT.—In 
connection with the strike on June 15 of 
employees in three restaurants operated by one 
company, it was reported in the press that 
early in September a local representative of 
the union involved (the Cafeteria and Res- 
taurant Employees’ Union, Local 168 of the 
Hotel and Restaurant Employees’ Interna- 
tional Alliance and Bartenders’ League) con- 
ferred in New York with the management 
of the restaurant chain, accompanied by officials 
of the union in New York. A picket, arrested 
on August 26 on a charge of assaulting a 
restaurant employee and released on bail, came 
up for trial on September 20. 


Disputes Commencing During September 


SaLMon FISHERMEN, JOHNSTONE Strait Dis- 
trict, B.C—-A number of fishermen ceased 
work on September 23 when the cannery 
operators reduced the price for chum salmon 
from 12 cents to 8 cents. It was reported 
that market conditions were unfavourable and 


that there was little demand for salt fish in 
the Orient. At the end of the month the 
dispute was unterminated but a compromise 
at 10 cents per fish was reached and operations 
were resumed early in October. 


Truck Drivers, Parrssoro District, NS— ~ 
A number of truck drivers, on a highway con- 
struction project, ceased work about noon on 
September 12 when their demands for an 
increase in the rate per load from $7 to $8 
for hauling asphalt was refused. For some 
time prior to the stoppage the company had 
been paying a rate of $5.10 per load but had 
increased the rate to $7 commencing the 
morning of September 12. Work was resumed 
on September 13 at the rate offered by the 
company, namely $7 per load, but it was 
arranged that the employer would provide for 
certain services in maintaining the trucks. 


Truck Drivers, Muinuncevirrs, N.B—A 
number of truck drivers engaged in hauling 
gravel for the runway of an airport ceased 
work on September 26 to secure an increase 
in rates of pay according to the capacity of 
the trucks. The employer stated that the 
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rates paid were tentative for the commence- 
ment of the work and a compromise was 
reached and work resumed after two and one- 
half days. 


Cartace Company Empioysrs, MontreAt, 
P.Q—Employees of one cartage company, 
members of the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen and Helpers, 
ceased work on September 7. It was reported 
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that the workers demanded recognition of 
the union as sole bargaining agency, increases 
in wages from 35 cents per hour to 40 cents 
with overtime for work after six o’clock and 
double time for holiday work. Work was 
resumed next day when the employer azreed 
to negotiate an agreement and arbitrate all 
points on which agreement could not be 
reached. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER 
COUNTRIES 


HE latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries 
is given in the Lasour Gazette from month 
to month, bringing down to date that given 
in the March issue, in the review of Strikes 
and Lockouts in Canada and Other Countries, 
1937. The latter included a table sum- 
marizing the principal statistics as to strikes 
and lockouts since 1919 in the several coun- 
tries for which such figures were available. 
Many countries publish these statistics only 
once each year, the figures being issued in 
some cases after an interval of as much as 
two years, and for such countries the figures 
are not for relatively recent dates. Statistics 
given in the annual review and in the monthly 
articles are taken as far as possible from the 
government publications of the various coun- 
tries concerned. Information as to particular 
disputes is obtained for the most part from 
newspaper reports. Inasmuch as reports on 
labour matters are apt to be curtailed during 
times of international crisis, the amount of 
information available through press reports 
may not be in proportion to the importance 
of actual events. This was particularly true 
during the past month. 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


In Great Britain the Ministry of Labour 
Gazette publishes statistics dealing with all 
strikes and gives some details in regard to the 
more important ones. These details which 
are published after investigation do not 
always agree with the information given 
earlier in the press. 

The number of. strikes beginning during 
August was 77 and 12 were still in progress 
from the previous month, making a total of 
89 in progress during the month, involving 
approximately 22,700 workers with a resultant 
time loss of about 86,000 man working days. 

Of the 77 disputes beginning in August, 11 
arose out of demands for advances in wages, 
3 out of proposed wage reductions and 11 
were over other wage questions; 4 arose out 
of questions respecting working hours, 21 out 

65197—2} 


of questions respecting the employment of 
particular classes or persons, 22 were over 
other questions respecting working arrange- 
ments and 3 were over questions of trade 
union principle. Two stoppages were due to 
sympathetic action in support of workers in- 
volved in other disputes. 

Final settlements reached during August 
numbered 66. Of these, 8 were settled in 
favour of the workers, 36 were settled in favour 
of the employers and 22 resulted in com- 
promises. In the case of 5 other disputes 
work was resumed pending negotiations. 

The strike which involved the largest 
number of workers during August, was that 
in which 5,000 employees in one section of an 
airplane factory at Birmingham ceased work 
due to dissatisfaction with certain basic rates 
of wages (Lasour Gazerrs, September, 1938, 
page 981). This strike began on August 29 
and terminated on September 7 when work 
was resumed on conditions existing prior to 
the stoppage, pending further negotiations. 
One press report states that during this strike 
shop stewards from aircraft companies all 
over the country met in private at Birmingham 
to discuss wages and conditions in aircraft 
factories generally. 

Official information in regard to the strike 
of 1,400 coal miners in North Staffordshire 
(reported in the Laspour Gazerte, September, 
1938, page 981) gives the date of the com- 
mencement of this dispute as August 8. The 
number of workers who struck against a pro- 
posed reduction of 24 per cent from wages 
in respect of “dirt filled with coal” was 790, 
while 850 were indirectly affected. Work was 
resumed on August 20, when the management 
withdrew the proposal for a period of three 
months to allow the miners to try to reduce 
the amount of dirt filled. 

On August 23, 350 miners at another 
Staffordshire colliery ceased work in protest 
against conditions arising from the use of 
steel supports instead of wooden supports at 
the coal face; 680 miners were indirectly 
involved. Work was resumed the next day 
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when the management granted increased rates 
where steel supports were used. 

Press reports during September contained 
information as to strikes of aircraft factory 
employees at Dudley, Walsall and Woodstock 
about the 9th of the month. The workers 
claimed that fair wage clauses of contracts 
were being violated and took steps to notify 
the Air Ministry of these alleged violations. 
Exact details as to the numbers involved and 
the settlements reached have not yet been 
received. 


Australia 


On or about September 9, approximately 
22,000 coal miners, 80 per cent of whom were 
employed in New South Wales went on strike 
demanding a six hour day, a 30 hour week, 
a pension of £2 per week at sixty, improved 
safety and health regulations and pay for 
annual holidays. The Miners’ Federation re- 
quested the Prime Minister to convene a 
conference of representatives of Federal and 
State Governments, the mine owners and 
miners but they were advised to apply to the 
Federal Arbitration Court. The miners’ offi- 
clals stated that they would not approach this 
Court unless they were assured that their 
demands would be considered by it. Pre- 
viously the New South Wales Arbitration 
Court had ruled that the workers’ demands 
could not be acted upon until the current 
wage agreement expires in August, 1939. No 
further details have yet been noted. 


France 


Information as to labour disputes in France 
during the month of September has not 
been as, complete as usual owing to the 
emphasis on the international situation in 
newspaper despatches. It would also appear 
that some disputes have been dealt with by 
the government as questions of national 
emergency rather than as strictly industrial 
matters. The industrial situation has also 
been affected by the mobilization of large 
numbers of workers. 

Exact details as to the settlement of strikes 
of dockers at Marseilles and textile workers 
at Amiens have not been received but indi- 
cations were that the workers were willing to 
accept some modifications of the forty-hour 
week law during the crisis. 

A press despatch of September 19 noted a 
strike of building trade workers in Paris in 
which between 15,000 and 20,000 were de- 
manding new collective agreements with higher 
wages. The despatch notes that workers on 
official or national defence projects were not 
affected. No details as to a settlement have 
been noted. 


The same despatch mentions a similar strike 
of building trade workers at Lyons but gives 
no details. 


New Zealand 


Figures recently published by the Census 
and Statistics Department of the Dominion 
of New Zealand show that during the six 
monitths ending June 30, 1938, there were 39 
industrial disputes in New Zealand, involving 
5,078 workers and resulting in a time loss of 
12,796 man working days. During the corres- 
ponding six months of 1937 there were 29 
strikes but the number of workers involved 
was 5,908 with a resultant time loss of 13,362 
man working days. 


United States 


Preliminary estimates of strikes in July, 
1938, which as the Bureau of Labour Statistics 
points out, are based on “scattered informa- 
tion from newspapers and other sources and 
are subject to revision as more definite reports 
are received” show 195 strikes, as beginning 
during the month, which with 130 unterminated 
at the end of June made a total of 325 in 
progress during the month. The number of 
workers involved in these disputes was 75,000 
and the resulting time loss was 850,000 man 
working days. The comparable figures for the 
previous month show that there were 328 
strikes in progress, involving 88,000 workers 
with a resultant time loss of 850,000 man 
working days. 

On September 7 approximately 6,000 mem- 
bers of the Retail Department Store Clerks’ 
Union employed by 27 major department 
stores in San Francisco went on strike after 
contract negotiations over the union’s de- 
mand for storewide seniority rights and 
methods of hiring broke down. The stores’ 
involved remained open and some clashes 
between strike breakers and pickets resulted. - 
A press despatch of September 19 reports that 
both parties to the dispute agreed to discuss 
the matter of seniority again but no repor 
as to the outcome has been received. 

On September 15 an unauthorized strike of 
truck drivers began in New York. The Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters had been 
negotiating for a reduction in hours from 47 
to 40 per week with the basic wage of $56.50 
per week to be unchanged, but about 15,000 
members became dissatisfied with the course 
of the negotiations and went out on strike. 
The acting Mayor made attempts to get the 
employers and union representatives together 
and on September 22 the strikers agreed to a 
truce. Officials of the Union were to carry 
on negotiations for them and if an agreement 
was not reached by the evening of Septem- 
ber 25, the strike was to be continued. On 
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September 26, the truckers ceased work again 
because the employers through the Merchant 
Truckmen’s Bureau, the Highway Transporta- 
tion Association and other organizations had 
refused to a forty-four hour week which the 
workers were willing to accept as a compro- 
mise settlement. In order to prevent a serious 


Loans Under Dominion Housing 
Legislation 


The Department of Finance announced re- 
cently the results of operations under the 
Dominion’s housing legislation up to the end 
of August. 

The figures are of particular interest because 
they disclose the amount of the loans made 
for the first full month of operations under 
Part 1 of the National Housing Act, which 
contained special provisions designed to en- 
courage the making of Housing Act loans, 
particularly small loans and loans in the small 
and more remote communities. According to 
the announcement made by the Department 
of Finance the incentives provided by the 
new legislation are apparently attaining the 
objectives aimed at, as despite the normal 
seasonal falling off of construction in August 
and the probable deterring effects of the in- 
ternational situation, loans approved during 
the month of August, 1938, showed a sub- 
stantial increase over the loans approved dur- 
ing the same month of 1937. 

In August, 1938, 254 family housing units 
were financed under Part 1 of the National 
Housing Act and the total loans approved 
amounted to $1,031,404. In number of family 
housing units provided for, this represented an 
increase of nearly 37 per cent over August, 
1937, and in total value of loans approved, 
an increase of over 34 per cent. - 

The following results by provinces include 
loans under the Dominion Housing Act and 
the National Housing Act to August 31, 1938: 
Prince Edward Island, $59,634; Nova Scotia, 
$1,661,023; New Brunswick, $452,627; Quebec, 
$5,609,430; Ontario, $10,653,702; Manitoba, 
$668,533; Saskatchewan, $8,200; Alberta, no 
report; British Columbia, $3,072,415, making 
a grand total of $22,185,564. 

During the twelve months ending August 
31, 1938, total loans approved amounted to 
over $11,581,509. 


According to a report entitled The Mineral 
Production of Canada issued by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, Canada’s mineral pro- 
duction during the first six months of 1938 was 
valued at $209,654,610, compared with $215,- 
382,814 during the same period of a year ago. 

On July 1, 1938, returns were tabulated from 
429 Canadian mine operators with 71,489 em- 
ployees, compared with 70,848 in the same 
period of 1937. 
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shortage of supplies necessary to the city’s 
industries the mayor arranged to have union 
members drive reconditioned trucks owned by 
the city. Subsequently the employers agreed 
to the forty-four hour week and by Septem- 
ber 30 conditions in the trucking industry were 
almost normal. 


Mothers’ Allowances in British Columbia, 


1937-38 


The annual report of the Superintendent of 
Welfare, British Columbia, on the adminis- 
tration of the Mothers’ Allowances Act for 
the fiscal year 1937-38 shows that the ex- 
penditure under the legislation amounted to 
$747,903.40, an increase of 9:56 per cent over 
the fiscal year 1936-37, when expenditures 
totalled $682,588.15. 

At the close of the fiscal year reviewed by 
the report, 1,692 allowances are recorded as 
being in force, an increase of 125, or 7-97 
per cent over the preceding fiscal year. There 
were no increases in the rates of allowance 
during the year, but the allowances of a 
number of recipients who had been receiving 
less than the maximum were increased. 

The report also refers to the introduction 
of the “Mothers’ Allowances Act” which came 
into effect on January 1, 1938, replacing the 
former “Mothers’ Pensions Act” (Lasour 
GazeTtE, January, 1938, page 33) and outlines 
the chief points on which the new legislation 
differs from the old. 


Accidents Arising from Use of Explosives 


An increase in the number of accidents aris- 
ing from the use of explosives is reported for 
the calendar year 1937 in the annual report of 
the Explosives Division of the Bureau of 
Mines, Department of Mines and Resources. 
During the year total casualties numbering 38 
killed and 210 injured is reported as com- 
pared with 31 and 177 in the corresponding 
categories in 1936. 

Of the 194 accidents that resulted in the 
casualties reported, 45 or 24 per cent were 
caused by playing with detonators and other 
explosives, and this “play” resulted in the death 
of three and the injury of 56, or 8 per cent 
of the total number of deaths and 27 per 
cent of the total injuries. 

In ordinary use, the report states, the great- 
est number of fatalities was caused by re- 
turning too soon to the shot hole. This type 
of accident, it is pointed out, may be caused 
by underestimating the time required for a 
fuse to burn, miscounting the shots in a round 
that have exploded, or by thinking a fuse had 
not been lighted when it had been so in fact. 
Other frequent causes of fatal accidents are 
listed as “not taking proper cover, projected 
debris, and drilling into unexploded charges.” 
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COMBINES INVESTIGATION ACT 


Report of Investigation into Alleged Combine in Distribution of Tobacco 
Products 


N investigation into an alleged combine in 

the distribution of tobacco products in the 
province of Alberta and elsewhere in Canada 
is the subject of a report made to the Min- 
ister of Labour on August 31, 1938, by F. A. 
McGregor, Commissioner of the Combines 
Investigation Act. 

The conclusion of the Commissioner, reached 
after several months’ investigation of the 
wholesale distribution of manufactured tobacco 
products with primary reference to conditions 
in the trade in the province of Alberta, is 
that “a combine within the meaning of the 
Combines Investigation Act exists in the 
distribution of tobacco products and that the 
Imperial Tobacco Company of Canada, Lim- 
ited, and the Imperial Tobacco Sales Com- 
pany of Canada, Limited, and the Northern 
Alberta Tobacco and Confectionery Jobbers’ 
Association have been parties and privy to 
and have knowingly assisted in the formation 
and operation of this combine.” 

An application for the investigation was 
made in February, 1938, under the provisions 
of the Combines Investigation Act. The 
hearings in the inquiry were commenced in 
March when witnesses were examined before 
the Assistant Commissioner in Edmonton and 
later in Vancouver. Mr. W. J. A. Mustard, 
K.C., of Edmonton, acted as counsel for the 
Commission in the hearings at Edmonton. 
Other witnesses were examined in Ottawa in 
April and May. While the application was 
concerned primarily with the nature of the 
alleged combine and its operation in Northern 
Alberta, the Commissioner points out that 
the report includes information secured with 
regard to similar operations in other districts 
in Canada. 


Agreements of Wholesalers 


The Commissioner finds that “In Alberta 
at the present time wholesale distributors of 
tobacco products are parties to an agreement 
providing for the maintenance of common 
wholesale prices of tobacco products, for joint 
refusal to sell to retailers who might sell 
below retail prices as fixed by tobacco manu- 
facturers, and for other related restrictions in 
connection with tobacco distribution.” The 
use of forms of statutory declarations by 
Edmonton wholesalers in the enforcement of 
the agreement is reported. 

The development of this form of price- 
fixing agreement, called the “Jobbers’ Selling 
Arrangement,” is traced in the report, and in 
the opinion of the Commissioner the Imperial 


Tobaeco Company was primarily responsible 
for its introduction into the industry. 
Restrictive arrangements have been reported 
to have been made also between wholesalers 
and manufacturers with respect to the classi- 
fication of dealers buying from manufacturers 
and for limitation of the numbers of retailers 
entitled to buy directly from manufacturers. 
Lists of recognized wholesale buyers are stated 
to be drawn up by the jobbers’ associations and 
the manufacturers, with the reported under- 
standing that others will not be supplied with 
tobacco products by the manufacturers. 


Agreements of Manufacturers 


In dealing with the agreements between 
jobbers’ associations and tobacco manufactur- 
ers, the Commissioner reports that tobacco 
manufacturers by agreement have discontinued 
the use of premium cards, with the exception 
of a limited use of premium cards redeem- 
able for playing cards only, and have under- 
taken to put up popular priced cigarettes only 
in certain sizes of packages. Other restrictions 
regarding donations of free goods and elimin- 
ation of the packing of cigarette papers or 
pipe cleaners with tobacco also have been 
reported to have been put into effect by 
manufacturers. So-called “independent” manu- 
facturers, seeking to make any price reductions 
to consumers through increasing the number of 
cigarettes in a package or adding premiums or 
merchandise to their products are said to have 
found that unless they conform to the policies 
supported by the Imperial Tobacco Company 
and the wholesalers, as expressed through the / 
associations existing in the trade, the distrib 
tion of their products through wholesaler 
likely to be impeded. On this poin 
report states these manufacturers “m 
conform closely to the policies written into 
the jobbers’ association regulations.” 





Refusals to Sell 


The position of firms which are judged by 
the jobbers’ association or by the Imperial 
Tobacco Company to have failed to sell at 
fixed wholesale or retail selling prices is illus- 
trated in the report by reference to two firms 
in Alberta. In the case of one retail firm, 
pressure is reported to have been brought to 
bear upon the jobbers’ association by the 
Imperial Tobacco Company, following which 
the retailer was unable to buy tobacco from 
wholesale dealers. It is stated that in the 
case of a wholesale firm judged by the asso- 
ciation to have violated its price agreement 
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it was recommended to manufacturers that 
the firm be penalized by a period of suspension 
from the jobbers’ list. In illustration of the 
position of wholesale firms which have not 
been recognized as wholesalers of tobacco 
products, the Commissioner cites the case of a 
wholesale house in Alberta which had been 
securing supplies of tobacco products at inter- 
vals from manufacturers other than the Im- 
perial Tobacco Company and from other 
wholesalers but which after the institution of 
the existing jobbers’ agreements has been 
unable to supply retailers with such products. 


Price-Fixing by Imperial Tobacco Company 


The Commissioner finds that the mainten- 
ance of the agreements between tobacco job- 
bers is dependent upon price agreements which 
the Imperial Tobacco Company, through its 
sales organization, requires to be signed by 
each wholesaler or retailer to whom it sells. 
Under the terms of these latter agreements 
the Imperial Tobacco Company, it is stated, 
requires distributors to maintain not only 
the wholesale and retail prices fixed by the 
Imperial Tobacco Company, but also the 
prices set by each other tobacco manufacturer, 
and enforces these requirements by refusing 
to permit goods of its manufacture to be sold 
by non-conforming distributors. The Commis- 
sioner concludes that these provisions “appear 
to amount to a highly unwarranted regulation 
of the distribution of products of other manu- 
facturers, with the effect of substantially elim- 
inating price competition in the wholesale and 
retail distribution of practically all tobacco 
products throughout Canada, since agreements 
of this nature have been put into effect by 
this Company not only in Alberta but through- 
out the Dominion.” 


Detriment to the Public 


The effect of the price agreements of the 
Imperial Tobacco Company in conjunction 
with the various jobbers’ selling arrangements, 
in the opinion of the Commissioner, is to 
limit greatly possible independent action by 
other manufacturers. With respect to dis- 
tributors the report states: “When the trading 
position of a corporate organization supplying 
three-quarters of the Canadian tobacco market 
is buttressed by a sweeping agreement respec- 
ting not only its own products but those of 
other manufacturers as well, with penalties 
involving the cutting off of supplies of Imperial 
goods for breaches of the agreement, it is 
clear that the distributor, either jobber or 
retailer, has little option but to conform to 
the trading policies of the dominant company.” 

The Commissioner finds that “the ordinary 
individual distributor buying from the Imperial 
Tobacco Company must conduct his business, 
in so far as tobacco prices are concerned, on 
the basis of rules laid down in his written 
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agreement with the Imperial Company. The 
injury to the majority of efficient distributors 
and to the general public from a system which 
deprives consumers of price reductions arising 
from price competition among distributors on 
the basis of ordinary differences and improve- 
ments in operating efficiencies is equally evi- 
dent. This is particularly the case when coupled 
with an elaborately organized program which 
severely restricts the opportunities of inde- 
pendent manufacturers for building up their 
business by establishing lower prices to the 
pubhe on such goods as cigarettes of their 
own manufacture, in such price competition 
as they might otherwise be able to offer to a 
company manufacturing the greater part of the 
goods supplied by the entire tobacco manu- 
facturing industry.” 


The report then states:— 


“Distributors generally have not been active 
in insisting upon the right to sell at lower than 
these fixed prices. While there have been 
complaints against the methods of control repre- 
sented by the Imperial agreements, the dis- 
tributors for the greater part appear to con- 
sider it to their immediate advantage to have 
guaranteed margins of gross profits and to be 
relieved of the necessity of competing in price 
in the services they render. Such escape from 
the need of reckoning with normal price com- 
petition in the operation of one’s business might 
appear attractive to any group of distributors. 
The Imperial Tobacco Company has expressed 
itself as decidedly in favour of these present 
policies of control, which were introduced 
largely at its initiative and are being enforced 
largely through its insistence and support. But 
it is not sufficient justification for a price or 
trade combination policy to claim that it is 
satisfactory alike to manufacturers and whole- 
sale distributors who shape the policy and ad- 
minister it in their own interests. The interests 
of the ultimate buyer of the product must be 
considered. Under this system the consumer is 
deprived of that element in competition among 
dealers which is his most effective safeguard 
and is exposed to the costly elements which ure 
characteristic of non-price competition.” 


Conclusions 


In conclusion the Commissioner states:— 


“The system of price maintenance, involving 
fixing of resale prices, certain standardization 
of packaging and other uniformity in trade 
practices, has undoubtedly contributed toward 
the lessening of price competition among manu- 
facturers on important classes of tobacco pro- 
ducts. Rivalry between manufacturers for the 
patronage of consumers continues, but the 
emphasis is now thrown on more extensive 
advertising and the provision of additional 
services and other selling facilities, all of which 
tend to increase the national cost of merchan- 
dising in the industry. The extent to which 
advertising costs in the tobacco industry have 
developed is shown in the evidence given before 
the Price Spreads Committee in 1934 by an 
officer of the Imperial Tobacco Company, who 
stated: ‘I do not hesitate to tell you that during 
the three years of my connection with the 
Imperial Tobacco Company we have spent 
approximately three and one-half million dollars 
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in salesmen’s salaries and expenses and nine and 
a half million dollars in advertising our brands.’ 


“One effect of these arrangements is that no 
tobacco or cigarettes made by any manufacturer 
may be sold by a wholesale or retail dealer in 
Canada handling products of the Imperial 
Tobacco Company unless they are sold at prices 
fixed by the manufacturer. Not only are all 
tobacco products in Canada required to be sold 
to the public at fixed prices, barring negligible 
exceptions, but in the case of the leading class 
represented by cigarettes about ninety-five per 
cent of all cigarettes in Canada are sold at 
one identical price to all consumers, with this 
price enforced regardless of source of manu- 
facture, quantity, or any other consideration. 
Reference has already been made to obstacles 
in the way of independent manufacturers seek- 
ing to sell any brands below this fixed price. 
If a dealer reduces the fixed price of any 
tobacco product so much as by giving even a 
paper folder of matches, the Imperial company 
under its written agreements will refuse to 
permit him to buy any Imperial goods, even 
if the article so reduced in price is the product 
of some other tobacco manufacturer. The seri- 
ousness of this penalty is manifest when it is 
recognized that inability to handle Imperial 
brands means the practical elimination of a 
dealer whose business consists mainly of tobacco 
products. 


“On the basis of the information secured in 
this investigation and summarized in this report 
it is my opinion that the suppression of com- 
petition which has been effected in this industry 
is distinctly against the public interest, and 
that it is against the public interest to leave 
it to one company or to any group of firms to 
proceed in this manner in setting aside the econ- 
trols which operate generally under a com- 
petitive system, as well as in deciding who may 
engage in selling tobacco products and on what 
terms and in dictation by one company of the 
prices at which products of its manufacture 
constituting the greater part of the products 
of the entire industry shall be sold to the 
public by all distributors. Apart from its direct 
effect on prices and profits, it is submitted that 
this suppression of competition is in_ itself 
against the interest of the public, both in its 
hampering effect on reasonable freedom of enter- 
prise and in the longer-term economie loss to 
the community arising from such private mono- 
polistic regulation of an important industry.” 


One of the documents annexed. to the report 


is a study made in 1937 by Dr. C. A. Curtis — 


of Queen’s University at the request of the 
Imperial Tobacco Company of Canada, entitled 
“An Economic Analysis of Resale Price Main- 
tenance in the Canadian Tobacco Iudustry.” 
Dr. Curtis made a searching analysis of the 
economic effects of the policy of resale price 
maintenance followed in the tobacco industry 
upon consumers, distributors, manufaciurers, 
tobacco factory workers and growers. His 
conclusion, on economic grounds, was that 
“as a price policy the practice of resale price 
maintenance cannot, on its economic side, be 
supported in the general public interest or as 
an answer to unfair trade practices; it may 
even be of doubtful value in the long run to 
most divisions of the tobacco trade and indus- 
try itself.” 


The report and evidence have been trans- 
mitted to the Attorney General of Alberta for 
such court action as he may institute in view 
of the conditions disclosed. 


Working Hours of Young Persons 
in Great Britain 


The British Ministry of Labour Gazette for 
September gives the following summary of 
recent legislation in Great Britain respecting 
the hours of employment of young persons:— 

The Young Persons (Employment) Act, 
1938, which received the Royal Assent on 
July 29, will regulate the hours of employment 
of persons under 18 years of age in the 
following classes of employment (unless the 
hours of such persons are already regulated 
by Factories, Mines or Shops Acts, or the 
young persons are employed in or in connection 
with agriculture or in a ship) :— 

(a) employment in the collection or delivery 
of goods, or in any carrying, loading or unload- 
ing of goods incidental to the collection or 
delivery thereof; 

(b) employment in connection with a business 
carried on at any premises in carrying messages 
or running errands, being employment wholly 
or mainly outside the premises; 

(c) employment at a residential hotel or club 
in carrying messages or running errands, or in 
connection with the reception of guests or 
members thereat; 

(d) employment in connection with the 
business carried on at any premises where a 
newspaper is published, in carrying messages or 
running errand; 

(e) employment at a place of public entertain- 
ment or amusement, or at a public swimming 
bath, bathing place or turkish bath, in carrying 
messages or running errands, or in the reception 
of or attendance upon persons resorting thereto; 

(f) employment elsewhere than in a private 
dwelling-houe, in the operation of a hoist or lift 
connected with mechanical power; 

(g) employment in, or in connection with, the 
operation of cinematograph apparatus; 

(h) employment at any premises occupied for 
the purposes of the business of a laundry, dyeing 
or cleaning works or other factory, in receiving 
or despatching goods. 

As regards young persons thus employed, 
the Act limits working hours to 48 weekly, 
and prescribes intervals for meals or rest, 
a weekly half-holiday, and a whole holiday on 
Sunday or a day in lieu. A limited amount of 
overtime is allowed for persons over 16. For 
persons under 16, overtime is prohibited, and 
the working hours are to be reduced to 44 
weekly from December 31, 1939. An amend- 
ment to the Shops Act, 1934, provides that the 
hours of persons under 16 employed about the 
business of shops shall at the same time be 
reduced to 44, subject to averaging of hours 
during the Christmas fortnight. 

Night work is prohibited during a period of 
seven consecutive hours, including the hours 
between 10 pm. and 6 a.m. 

The Act comes into operation on January 1, 
1939. It does not apply to Northern Ireland. 
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RECENT REGULATIONS UNDER PROVINCIAL LEGISLATION 


EGULATIONS made within the last few 
weeks under the authority of provincial 
statutes include six minimum wage Orders 
under the Quebec Fair Wage Act applying 
to persons employed in cotton textiles, hospi- 
tals outside of the Cities of Quebec and Levis, 
' the milk industry in Montreal, the construc- 
tion industry in the County of Arthabaska, 
the manufacture of matches, and in the 
operation and upkeep of public buildings. 
Notice is also given of an assessment of 14 
per cent on the pay-roll of employers within 
the scope of any Order under the Act. 
Minimum Wage Orders in Alberta and British 
Columbia revise or amend earlier Orders 
except in the case of a new regulation apply- 
ing to carpenters in and around Vancouver. 
Two of the British Columbia Orders provide 
for seasonal industries, tomato canning and 
the operation of hotels in tourist resorts. 
Other regulations recently made affect 
truck drivers in Alberta, motion-picture 
operators in British Columbia, hours of work 
of taxicab drivers and shop employees in 
British Columbia, pensions for the aged or 
blind in British Columbia, truck and taxi 
drivers and travelling salesmen with respect 
to workmen’s compensation in Nova Scotia, 
apprentices in motor vehicle repair work in 
Ontario and the medical care of men em- 
ployed in lumber, mining and construction 
camps in Northern Ontario. 


Alberta Department of Trade and 
Industry Act 


By an order in council of August 9 the 
definition of “barber shop trade” in the code 
governing the trade which was approved on 
February 4, 1937, is amended to make clear 
that beauty parlours are not included. The 
code as adopted provided for payment of a 
commission of 60 per cent of the gross weekly 
receipts with a minimum of $15 weekly and 
a daily minimum wage of $3 with $3.50 on a 
Saturday. On February 16, 1937, these daily 
minima were struck out; they have now been 
restored. 


Alberta Minimum Wage Acts 


Two new Orders under the Male Minimum 
Wage Act amend Order 1 fixing minimum 
wages for all male employees under the Act. 
Order 1D approved on July 28 exempts per- 
sons engaged by contract and paid on a com- 
mission basis where the contracts have been 
approved by the Chairman of the Board of 
Industrial Relations. Order 1E approved on 


August 2 fixes the maximum amount that 
may be deducted by the employer for the 
board of an employee, to whom Order 1 
applies, at $5 for a week of 21 meals or 25c. 
for a single meal. For lodging not more than 
$2 may be charged for a week of seven days 
or 25c. a day for any shorter period. 

A new Order 9 under the Minimum Wage 
Act, 1925, applies to female telephone work- 
ers from September 15. It replaces Order 9 
of November 30, 1937 (Lasour Gazerrn, Janu- 
ary, 1938, p. 35). The changes affect chiefly 
inexperienced operators, called student oper- 
ators in the new Order instead of apprentices. 
The same rates as before apply to these 
classes, $7.50 per week for the second and 
third months increasing gradually to $14 after 
the twelfth month. The proportion of in- 
experienced workers that is permitted has 
been increased from one-fourth to one-third 
the total number employed. The new Order 
makes 10 hours of duty between 10 p.m. and 
8 a.m. the equivalent of a full day shift. The 
employer may make arrangements with an 
employee for answering night calls where tele- 
phone service is normally given only from 
8 am.to8p.m. As before, the Order applies 
only within a city, town or village, but the 
new Order excludes telephone exchanges 
serving less than 100 lines. Changes in the 
status of an exchange may be made _ semi- 
annually on a basis of 10 per cent differential 
above or below the hundred line exemption 
point. 


Alberta Public Service Vehicles Act 


Among the provisions of Regulation R 9-38, 
made by the Highway Traffic Board on August 
16, is a stipulation that every driver of a 
truck licensed as a public service or commer- 
cial vehicle must carry a log book with a 
daily record of his hours of work, the book to 
be available for inspection at any time and 
returned to the Board before a new one is 
issued. 


British Columbia Fire Marshal Act 


Orders in council of July 16 and September 
13, 1988, amend regulations of June 18, 1936, 
providing for the examination and licensing 
of motion-picture projectionists. ‘The three 
classes of projectionists provided for in a pre- 
vious order in force from 1931 to 1936 are 
restored. A first-class certificate is required 
for projectionists in theatres with a seating 
capacity of 500 or more, a second-class certi- 
ficate in theatres with a 200 to 500 capacity 
and a third-class certificate in smaller theatres. 
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As before, two licensed projectionists must 
be employed where two or more kinemato- 
graphs are used. 

A candidate for a first or second-class certi- 
ficate must be 21 years of age or over and 
have 12 months’ experience as a projectionist 
or apprentice. In addition, candidates for 
first-class certificates must have served 1,000 
hours under a licensed projectionists-instruc- 
tor in a projection room or attended a school 
licensed by the Government to give such in- 
struction. A candidate for a second-class cer- 
tificate must have received instruction for at 
least 750 hours either in school or in a pro- 
jection room. 

A projectionist’s licence must be granted to 
a holder of a certificate on payment of an 
annual fee of $2. Persons with second and 
third-class certificates on December 31, 1936, 
must be granted licences on payment of a pre- 
scribed fee without further examination. Ap- 
plications for apprentice licences must set 
forth the place and manner in which the ap- 
prenticeship is to be served. Not more than 
one apprentice may be employed in any pro- 
jection room. 

Any two members of the board may hold 
an examination but an appeal is allowed from 
the results of any examination not held by 
a full board. Two examinations are to be 
held yearly in Vancouver. Examinations for 
second and third-class certificates may be 
held by any two members of the Board in any 
motion picture theatre, but a certificate so 
obtained is valid only for work in the theatre 
where the examination is held. 

All candidates must pass examinations in 
electrical, mechanical and optical subjects 
and in safety measures. Examinations consist 
of a written test and a practical demonstra- 
tion. The latter is only given to candidates 
who have made at least 60 per cent on each 
subject of the written examination and an 
average of 65 per cent. This rule does not 
apply to examinations held in motion-picture 
theatres as provided above. 

A temporary permit may be given when a 
licensed projectionist is not available. Where 
a complaint is made that an operator is in- 
efficient, he may be re-examined. The causes 
for which a licence may be cancelled now in- 
clude failure to report, inattention to duty 
and absence from the projection room during 
a show unless relieved by a qualified pro- 
jectionist. 


British Columbia Hours of Work Act 


Four new orders made under this Act relate 
to retail and wholesale establishments and to 
the taxicab industry. Order 15E of August 30 
extends to September 30, 1939, the Order per- 


mitting employees in retail and wholesale 
stores, except in Vancouver, Victoria, Burnaby, 
Esquimalt, Oak Bay and Saanich, to work 
three hours beyond the statutory limit of 
eight hours on Saturday and on the day pre- 
ceding a statutory holiday when the holiday 
occurs on a Saturday. The total hours worked 
In any one week, however, may not exceed 48. 
Order 16E also renews a former Order. It 
exempts persons employed in drug stores as 
apprentices, certified clerks or pharmacists 
from the daily limit of eight hours and per- 
mits one extra hour in a day, but not more 
than four extra in a week. 

Orders 28 and 28A of August give notifica- 
tion that the taxicab industry has been 
brought under the Act and permit a maximum 
working day of nine hours and a working week 
of 54 hours. 


British Columbia Minimum Wage Acts 


Three orders of the Board of Industrial Rela- 
tions make special provisions for seasonal in- 
dustries. Two of August 12, under the Male 
and Female Minimum Wage Acts, exempt 
tomato canneries from Orders 46 and 47, fixing 
wage rates for the fruit and vegetable industry. 
(Lasour GazeTrr, 1937, p. 869). The third 
order affects women working in hotels in tourist 
centres. 


In tomato canneries the minimum rate for 
male employees is 35c for every hour up to 
10 and $1.05 per day. Hours in excess of 10 
and up to 12 must be paid for at 52c an hour 
and if the employee works for more than 12 
hours the rate rises to 70c. A male employee 
under 21 is entitled to at least 25c an hour 
up to 10 hours with a minimum of 75c a 
day, 374c for each hour in excess of 10 and up 
to 12, with 50c thereafter. For females the 
rates are now 27c an hour up to 10 per day 
with a daily minimum of 80c, 40c for every 
hour in excess of 10 and up to 12, with a 
54c rate for any further work. The Orders 
for the 1937 season fixed an hourly rate of 
38c for males 21 or over with a minimum of 
$1.14 per day. Males under 21 were to receive 
at least 28c an hour and 84c a day. The mini- 
mum for females was 30c an hour and 90c 
a day unless they had special licences. No 
punitive rates were fixed in 1937 for time 
worked after 10 hours. 


As under last year’s Orders, the total number 
of males under 21 is not to exceed 15 per 
cent of all male workers in the plant, and 
when 90 per cent of the female employees are 
paid the regular minimum, the rest may be 
paid not less than 25c an hour for not more 
than 10 hours. For those in this class working 
longer than 10 hours, the minimum is 374c 
up to 12 hours and 50c thereafter. 
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The new Orders both stipulate that where 
employees are paid more than the minimum 
hourly rate prescribed for the first 10 hours 
of work, the extra wages may not be applied 
to payment for overtime work. The special 
rates for overtime must be paid. Piece rates 
must be fixed so that the employees are able 
to earn not less than the rates fixed by the 
Orders. 

Both Orders provide, as last year, that em- 
ployees are to have one hour’s rest after a 
maximum of five consecutive hours’ work, pro- 
vided that if 75 per cent of the employees 
petition the employer to do so, he may, with 
the approval of the Board, shorten the rest 
period, but never to less than one-half hour. 

Order 52C under the Female Minimum Wage 
Act relates to the hotel and catering industry 
in “resort hotels,” that is establishments fur- 
nishing meals and: lodging in. unorganized ter- 
ritory. The Order is effective from September 
16, 1988, to June 15, 1939. It varies Order 
52 by permitting longer hours for the slack 
season. The maximum of 48 hours a week 
and eight per day or, in emergencies, 52 a 
week and 10 a day, is changed to 54 a week 
and 10 a day, but, as before, if a girl is 
employed more than 48 hours, overtime must 
be paid for at 14 times the regular rate, but 
during the off-season the overtime rate does 
not apply to work in excess of eight hours in 
a day where the work-week does not exceed 
48 hours. Neither does the provision of Order 
52 apply which confines the work of an em- 
ployee employed om split shifts within 14 
hours immediately following commencement 
of work. The rest period of 24 consecutive 
hours in each calendar week is obligatory, but 
a new clause states that if this provision is 
unsuitable, it may be varied on application 
to the Board by the employer and employees. 

If the employer and employees prefer to 
arrange for hiring by the month, they may 
apply in writing to the Board for approval of 
such an arrangement, the wage to be not less 
than $25 per month with board and lodging. 

Two Orders made on August 30 and in effect 
from September 1, add to the Orders of June 
19, 1935, and January 24, 19386, governing the 
road transport industry and taxicabs, respec- 
tively. a provision that where employers and 
employees apply in writing for approval of a 
different arrangement respecting the cost of 
uniforms the Board may permit such arrange- 
ment to be put in effect. The earlier Orders 
require uniforms to be supplied by the em- 
ployer free of cost. 

An Order relating to carpenters fixes a mini- 
mum hourly rate of 75c from November 7 in 
the cities of Vancouver, North Vancouver and 
New Westminster, the municipalities of the 
Districts of Burnaby and West Vancouver and 
the District of North Vancouver. The new 
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Order applies to all persons engaged on work 
usually done by carpenters in the construction, 
alteration or repair of any building or structure 
except persons indentured under the Appren- 
ticeship Act and maintenance workers in any 
industrial or manufacturing establishment. An 
Order fixing a minimum rate of 70c for car- 
penters is in effect in the southerly portion 
of Vancouver Island, including Victoria. 


British Columbia Old Age Pensions Act 


Regulations under this Act were revised on 
September 3. Application for an old age pen- 
sion or pension for the blind must be made 
to the Workmen’s Compensation Board, which 
administers the Act, in the form filed with 
the Dominion Department of Finance or 
prescribed by the Board. The Board must 
keep account of receipts and expenditures and 
may require proof of claims, pay pensions 
monthly by cheque, obtain without charge 
from any Government department any avail- 
able information necessary to carry out the 
provisions of the Dominion and Provincial 
Acts and do whatever is incidental, conducive 
or necessary to administering these Acts. 


Nova Scotia Workmen’s Compensation Act 


Regulations of April 6 were amended on 
September 9 to exclude operators of cabs and 
buses and travelling salesmen from the provi- 
sions of Part I of the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act which provides compensation for in- 
juries through the collective liability of em- 
ployers. Travelling salesmen are not to be 
excluded, however, when employed only in 
industries within the scope of Part I. 


Ontario Apprenticeship Act 


The regulations governing the motor vehicle 
repair trade were amended on August 18 to 
permit any person who had had more than 
two years’ but less than five years’ experience 
in the trade on July 16, 1936, to apply for 
registration as a helper mechanic, his appli- 
cation to be accompanied by a registration 
fee of 50c and a certificate from his employer 
or former employer as to the date on which 
he commenced work as a helper mechanic. At 
the end of five years’ experience a person who 
has been accepted for registration may try 
such examination as the Board prescribes, suc- 
cess in which entitles him to a certificate of 
qualification on payment of the prescribed fee. 

Formerly the applicant who had more than 
two years’ but less than five years’ experience 
on February 5, 1936, when the trade was 
brought under the Act, was to try an examina- 
tion at the end of five years, but registration 
was not required. The provision that if he 
failed to pass, he could try another examina- 
tion at the end of a year has now been struck 
out. 
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Ontario Public Health Act 


An order in council of August 18 revises 
regulations of April 17, 1934, governing lumber, 
mining and construction camps in districts 
without municipal organization. (LABouR 
GazettE, June, 1934, p. 524). Special rules 
apply to “standard camps,” that is, camps 
housing more than 15 workmen exclusive of a 
foreman and a clerk but these rules may be 
applied to any other camp by the inspector. 

The duty of carrying out the regulations is 
placed upon the employer and any person 
acting for him in a supervisory capacity. The 
regulations must be obtained from the in- 
spector and kept on file and open to inspec- 
tion by the workmen. The inspector may 
make any orders necessary to ensure proper 
sanitary conditions and the health of the work- 
men. If such orders are not complied with 
within a reasonable time, he may close the 
camp until they have been carried out. The 
location, construction and maintenance of all 
camp buildings must be approved by the in- 
spector and standard camps must conform to 
the specifications set out in the order. 

A new provision makes it obligatory for an 
employer in a standard camp to enter into 
a “sanitation contract” with a physician for 
the sanitary control and inspection of the 
camp. A contract physician must carry out 
the duties of a medical health officer under 
the Public Health Act with respect to the 
camp and report to the Department. 

As previously required, employers in 
standard camps must supply their workmen 
with medical, surgical and hospital care and 
treatment and with maintenance while under 
treatment. For this purpose, an employer 
may enter into a contract with a physician 
and deduct from each workman’s wages not 
more than $1 per month to pay the cost. If 
an employer of workmen not in a standard 
camp makes this provision and deducts from 
wages, he is subject to the same regulations 
concerning medical care as an employer of 
workmen in a standard camp. Under the 
new regulations, the Minister may authorize 
the sums so deducted to be used to establish 
an industrial medical service under his direc- 
tion. Employers, whether in a standard camp 
or not, who make deductions from wages for 
such care must keep records of all sums de- 
ducted open for inspection by the contract 
physician and the inspector. 

A physician entering into a medical con- 
tract must report monthly to the Department 
all cases of sickness and non-industrial acci- 
dents among the employees, notify the De- 
partment when he engages another physician 
to perform any service other than as a con- 
sultant in connection with the medical con- 


tract and cause a notice to be posted in every 
camp in advance of his visits. The employer 
is liable for medical, surgical and hospital 
care and treatment and maintenance while 
under treatment for 90 days, of any workman 
who has been in his employment for three 
out of the six months, formerly five months, 
immediately preceding the need for such ser- 
vice. The employer has a like responsibility 
for 90 days from the termination of their ser- 
vice for indigent workmen who become ill 
after leaving their employment if the illness 
is traceable to such employment. In the case 
of a workman whom he has employed for less 
than three months out of the six months 
immediately preceding an illness which re- 
sults from disease or defect existing prior to 
his employment, the employer is responsible 
only for the return of the workman to the 
municipality of which he was, within the 
meaning of the Public Hospitals Act, last a 
resident or failing such, to the place from 
which he was hired and to provide in the 
meantime the necessary medical care and 
maintenance. He is not liable for payment 
for treatment of any workman in a santorium 
under the Sanatoria for Consumptives Act, 
or where the case is one within the scope of 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act, or where 
the sickness or injury is a result of acute 
alcoholism, drug addiction or venereal disease. 
All medical and sanitation contracts must 
be submitted to the Department for approval 
within 30 days of their execution and the 
Department must be notified of any cancella- 
tion. It may amend any contract within 30 
days of its submission and revoke or refuse 
to approve it for any sufficient cause. Any 
dispute between a workman and the em- 
ployer or contract physician in respect to 
liability may be referred to the Department 
by any party and its decision is final. Penal- 
ties are provided for employers diverting 
funds collected for medical and surgical care 
to other purposes or supplying false informa- 
tion to the Department and for any person 
contravening any of the regulations. 


Quebec Fair Wage Act 


Levy on Employers—The Fair Wage 
Board gives notice in the Quebec Official 
Gazette of September 24 of a levy from 
October 1 of one-half of one per cent on the 
pay-roll of every “professional employer” in 
the province. The notice is in accordance 
with a by-law of the Board approved April 
28. A “professional employer” is a person 
habitually employing persons for the purpose 
of the trade, industry or business he carries 
on. The levy is to be made on all salaries 
and wages payable to employees who are 
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now or hereafter governed by an order of 
the Board. 

On or before November 15 every pro- 
fessional employer of more than 50 workmen 
is required to furnish the Board with a sworn 
statement in prescribed form showing the 
number of his employees since October 1 and 
their wages and to remit the assessment on 
the wages paid between October 1 and 
October 31. Therafter on the 15th of each 
month a report must be made and the 
assessment paid with respect to the pre- 
ceding month. Employers of 50 or fewer 
workmen are to furnish before January 15, 
1939, a similar statement and the amount re- 
quired covering the preceding quarter from 
‘October 1 to December 31. These employers 
are to furnish reports each quarter and pay 
the assessment for the preceding quarter. 


Classification of Employees—Under Order 
4 of the Fair Wage Board, which fixes 
minimum wages for persons employed in in- 
dustrial and commercial establishments in 
cities and towns (Lasour Gazerts, May, 1938, 
p. 512), it is stipulated that in manufacturing 
establishments and in retail and wholesale 
stores, the employees are to be classified. 
‘Class A is to include not less than 60 per cent 
of the employees, Class B not more than 25 
per cent and Class C not more than 15 per 
cent of those employed by one employer. 
Different minimum rates are set for each 
class, Class A having the highest rate. 

The Order also provided that when it or any 
other Order of the Board prescribes that the 
employees of certain establishments shall be 
divided into classes, certain rules must be 
observed. Temporary employees, members of 
employer’s family, workers covered by another 
order, persons employed in seasonal industries 
and apprentices are not to be classified and 
male and female employees must be classified 
separately. 

A table was gazetted on September 3 in- 
dicating the number of employees that must. 
be placed in each class according as the total 
number ranges from 4 to 103. Where only 1. 
2 or 3 persons are employed, Order 4 pro- 
vided for their classification. A single em- 
ployee is in Class C for the first six months 
of employment, then in Class B for six months 
and then in Class A. Where two people are 
employed, one is in Class A and the other 
in Class C for six months when he goes to 
Class B. Of three employees, two are in 
Class A, the third in Class C for six months 
and then in Class B. Where the number em- 
ployed is 103, 62 must be in Class A, 25 in 
Class B and 16 in Class C. When the number 
employed exceeds 103, the number in each 
class is obtained by adding the number in each 


class where 100 are employed, or as many 
times the multiples of these numbers as there 
are hundreds in the total to be classified, to 
the number in each class in the table for the 
number less than 100 which makes up the 
total number employed. 


Another table gazetted at the same time 
provides for four classes of wage-earners. 
Up to the present, only one Order has fixed 
minimum wages for four classes of em- 
ployees, Order 10 for the milk industry noted 
below. Class D may include not more than 
5 per cent of the employees and Class C not 
more than 10 per cent. Classes A and B have 
the same percentages, 60 and 25 respectively 
aS when there are but three classes. Where 
there is only one employee in an industry in 
which the employees would ordinarily be 
divided into four classes, he is in Class D for 
the first three months of employment, then in 
Class C for three months and after six months 
in Class B he enters Class A. Where there 
are two employees, one is in Class A, the 
other is in Class D for the first three months, 
in Class C for the next three months and then 
in Class B. The various numbers in each 
class are set out for any number of employees 
up to 108, and above that number the classi- 
fication is obtained in the same way as indi- 
cated above. 


Wage Orders—By an Order of August 18, 
Order 8 governing the cotton textile industry 
which was to expire on September 3 is to 
remain in force until a new order is made. 

Five new Orders affect the milk industry in 
Montreal, hospital employees, construction in 
the County of Arthabaska, the manufacture 
of matches and workers employed by the 
proprietors of public buildings. These Orders 
were all made following the report of a con- 
cilation committee of representatives of em- 
ployers and employees. The provisions of 
Order 4 apply to the persons governed by 
these Orders where they are not inconsis- 
tent. 


Order 10, gazetted on August 13, applies to 
persons employed in pasteurizing, processing 
and distributing milk in the City and Island 
of Montreal and within a five-mile radius 
of the Island. Unless the Board has ap- 
proved the contract, wage-earners to whom 
the employer leases equipment or sells milk 
routes are within the scope of the Order 
which is made effective from May 15 and is 
to remain in force until January 31, 1939, 
when it is to be renewed for 12 months unless 
an order to the contrary is issued. The wage- 
rates paid on January 4, 1938, are to be 
deemed as those payable from that date until 
May 15 when the new rates become payable. 
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The rates apply to three categories of em- 
ployees: (1) inside workers or all those en- 
gaged in establishments where such work 
is carried on, including truck drivers, stable- 
men, etc., (2) office workers including col- 
lectors and inspectors, and (3) outside sales 
workers and drivers. The wages for inside 
workers and office employees apply to a 12- 
hour day and a 60-hour week of six days or a 
65-hour week of seven days. A seven-day 
week may be worked where the total num- 
ber employed in each of these classes does 
not exceed five. Where more than five are 
employed, there must be a weekly rest of 
24 hours unless an equivalent amount of time 
off is allowed a person who works seven days 
in a week or relieves in case of illness of 
another. Continuous work for seven days a 
week may not be permitted for more than 
14 weeks. Wherever the working week is re- 
duced from seven to six days as a result of this 
Order, the wages may be reduced by 5 per 
cent, provided the effect is not to bring them 
below the minimum fixed by the Order, The 
rates for outside sales workers apply to a 72- 
hour week of six days or a 78-hour week of 
seven days. Time worked in excess of the 
hours fixed for any category is overtime to be 
paid for at the rate of time and a half. 

Inside workers are to be arranged in four 
classes—Class A to include not less than 60 
per cent and to be paid at least $3 per day 
or 30 cents per hour; Class B to cover not 
more than 25 per cent of the employees who 
are to have a minimum rate of $2.50 a day or 
30 cents an hour, Class C with not more than 
10 per cent of the workers with a minimum of 
$2 a day or 25 cents an hour and Class D, the 
remaining 5 per cent to be paid not less than 
$1.60 per day or 20 cents per hour. Office 
workers have also four different minimum 
rates for a six-day week according to their 
classification, $18 for Class A, $15 for Class 
B, $10 for Class C and $8 for Class D. Out- 
side sales help in three classes have a mini- 
mum rate of $3.50 per day or 40 cents per 
hour for not less than 60 per cent of those 
employed, $3 a day or 35 cents an hour for 
not less than 25 per cent of the employees 
and $2.50 a day or 30 cents an hour for the 
remaining 15 per cent. 

Stationary enginemen and firemen and 
maintenance men in the milk industry are 
governed by Orders 6 and 4 respectively but 
for the purpose of determining the percent- 
ages they are included as inside workers. 
(Lasour GazerTe, 1988, June, p. 624 and 
May, p. 513.) 


Drivers are not responsible for credit ex- 
tended to customers except where they act 
contrary to a written order of the employer 
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or his agent, or for milk bottles unless they 
are marked deposit bottles, or for damages 
to equipment except where negligence is 
shown. When a driver’s route is cut, he must 
continue to be paid the same wages for the 
next three months. Outside employees may 
not be required to do inside work in addition 
to their regular duties. Employers must 
supply up to four uniforms in a year for an 
inside worker and provide free laundry. From 
March 28, 1938, one-half the cost of the uni- 
forms of outside sales workers must be paid 
by the employer if he requires them to be 
worn. Deductions from wages for room and 
board supplied by the employer, the taking 
of which is optional with the employee, must 
not exceed $6 per week for both room and 
board or $3 per week for either. 

Order 11, gazetted on September 3, and 
effective from that date to January 1, 1939, 
covers hospital employees with the exception 
of those in the cities of Quebec and Levis 
and the adjacent counties. It does not apply 
to male or female employees belonging to a 
religious community, religious or ecclesias- 
tical order, or to maintenance men or other 
employees to whom other wage Orders apply. 
“ Hospital” is defined as including, besides 
any public hospital, covered or not by the 
Public Assistance Act, any private hospital 
to which a licence has been granted or re- 
newed in accordance with the Private Hos- 
pital Act. 

The hours of work for both nurses and hos- 
pital attendants are 12. For others, the hours 
in any week are not to exceed 72 unless a 
special permit is issued or on account of 
force majeure when time worked over 72 
hours is to be paid for at 50 cents an hour. 
On day duty nurses are to have one after- 
noon off a week and one full day a fortnight 
with two hours’ rest each day. Hospital at- 
tendants are allowed two-half days off in 
four weeks and two full days in four months 
with one hour of rest each day. On night 
duty nurses are to have one evening off till 
midnight each week, one night every fort- 
night and one hour’s rest outside the working 
department. Attendants on night duty are 
given one full night off in a week. For both 
classes of workers on each shift one half hour 
is allowed for meals. 


All nurses are to have one week’s holiday 
after six months and three weeks after a year’s 
service, two of which are to be consecutive 
and the third at the discretion of the authori- 
ties. Hospital attendants are to have two 
weeks’ holiday with pay and an additional two 
days per year. Both nurses and hospital at- 
tendants are to receive salary in case of ill- 
ness up to 15 days with free medical care in 
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hospital for one month and attendance by 
physicians designated by the hospital. 

The wage rates in effect by formal or tacit 
agreement on February 15 are to be the mini- 
mum both for those receiving them at the 
time and for their successors. This provision 
is subject to the authority of the Fair Wage 
Board to decrease the rates for certain occupa- 
tions provided they are not reduced below the 
minimum fixed in this Order. 

The Order stipulates that if the salary, in 
addition to board and lodging, is $50 or less 
a month but over $40, it is to be increased by 
10 per cent; if the salary is $40 or less, but 
over $30, it is to be increased by 15 per cent; 
if it is $30 or less, but more than $20, 25 per 
cent must be added; if $20 or less, 30 per 
cent must be added. In addition to board and 
lodging, every employee must be paid a mini- 
mum of $5 per month. If lodging is not pro- 
vided, an employee must be paid $7 a month 
or $13 a month if board is not provided. 

Order 12 applying to the building trades 
in Arthabaska County, is to be in effect for 
one year from August 1, 1938. This Order 
of the Fair Wage Board replaces a collec- 
tive agreement made binding under the Col- 
lective Labour Agreements’ Act in 1935 at the 
request of a number of contractors and work- 
ers who were parties to the agreement. Hours 
of work in the building trades are limited to 
eight a day and 48 a week by orders in council 
under the Limitation of Hours of Work Act. 
In construction work not covered by this Act, 
the regular working day is to be eight hours 
for skilled men and nine hours for common 
labourers and helpers. All work done in excess 
of these hours is to be paid at an increase 
of 50 per cent. 

The Order fixes minimum rates at 55 cents 
an hour for carters with a team, 50 cents for 
bricklayers, masons and- plasterers, 40 cents 
for carters with one horse, 35 cents for elec- 
tricians, stationary enginemen, joiners and 
carpenters, tinsmiths, plumbers and steamfit- 
ters, 30 cents for painters and 25 cents for 
common labourers. In municipalities where 
the population is less than 2,000, employees 
working on building contracts the cost of 
which, including wages and building materials, 
is less than $2,000 may be paid at 5 cents an 
hour less than these rates. In the case of 
teamsters, the reduction is to be 15 cents or 
20 cents an hour according to whether two or 
one horse is _ used. 

Apprentices in the skilled trades must be 
paid a minimum of 15 cents an hour for the 
first year, 20 cents for the second and 25 cents 
for the third. Apprentices in trades where 
licences are required by law are to be paid at 
the rate fixed for the third year until they 
have obtained their licence. Workers handi- 
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capped through age or any other cause which 
prevents them from performing an average 
amount of work may be paid 10 cents an hour 
less in the trade of bricklayer, mason or plas- 
terer and 5 cents an hour less in other trades. 

Order 13 of August 5, retroactive to May 
15, declares that in the application of Order 
4 to establishments manufacturing matches, 
the latter are to be considered as belonging 
to Zone No. 2 regardless of their location. 

Oreder 14 applies to workers operating and 
maintaining public buildings, such as office 
buildings, warehouses, industrial and commer- 
cial establishments and apartment houses but 
not hotels and restaurants, in the City and 
Island of Montreal and within a radius of 
five miles, for one year from September 1 
and for a year thereafter unless repealed in 
the meantime. Handy-men, elevator opera- 
tors, watchmen, janitors, porters, cleaners, mes- 
sengers and others employed by the proprietor 
of the building are covered by this Order. It 
does not apply to workers engaged in the 
construction or alteration of any part of the 
building. 

All employees, except janitors and furnace 
handy-men who are entitled to 12 hours’ rest 
each week are to have a full day’s rest of 
24 hours in a week. Where Sunday work 
is not prohibited, however, two rest periods 
per week of 18 consecutive hours each may 
be agreed on or not more than four holidays 
at some other time. Employers may not charge 
more than 25 cents for any meal on the 
premises. Taking the meals is to be optional 
with the employee. Any uniform required by 
the employer must be furnished and laundered 
at his expense. 

For elevator operators in office and loft 
buildings five minimum rates are set varying 
from $13 for a week of 43 hours to $17 for 
a 56-hour week. For apartment houses, the 
four minimum rates range from $13 for 49 
hours’ work to $16 for the 60-hour week. 
Elevator starters in all buildings must be paid 
$16 for a 47-hour week increasing by three 
stages to $19 for a 56-hour week. In order 
to determine the wage to be paid to elevator 
operators and starters, the hours worked in 
four consecutive weeks are to be averaged. 
In no case may the total number of hours 
used for this calculation exceed 224 for four 
weeks or 60 for one week. When the working 
hours in a week exceed the number stipulated 
for any weekly wage but are less than the 
number for the next higher weekly minimum, 
the hourly rate is computed on the lower one. 
No boy under 17 or girl under 18 may 
operate an elevator unless they were doing 
so on December 1, 1937. 

Overtime by all classes of workers covered 
by the Order, with certain exceptions, is de- 
fined as more than 12 hours a day when the 
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weekly hours are less than 60 or as more than 
60 hours a week. In the former case, the 
overtime must be paid for at one and a half 
times the hourly rate of the weekly wage; in 
the second case at one and a half times the 
hourly rate for the 60-hour week. For work 
on “days off” or on legal holidays, double 
time must be paid. It may be agreed to give 
extra time off within the fortnight following 
overtime work instead of paying higher wages. 
The workers not entitled to overtime rates 
include any person paid at least $1,560 a year 
who has to answer emergency calls day or 
night for the protection of the property, night 
watchmen, janitors and furnace handy-men. 
The latter are men doing-odd jobs such as 
shovelling snow, as well as furnace-work. 

For porters, the minimum wage is $18 in 
office buildings and $17 in apartment houses 
for a 60-hour week. Night watchmen are to 
recelve a minimum of $19 for a 60-hour week 
and messenger boys in apartment houses $8 
for 56 hours. Cleaners, except women em- 
ployed only for part of a day, must be paid 
not less than $9 for a week of 24 hours, the 
minimum increasing to $13, $16, $17 and $18 
as the weekly hours rise to 36, 48, 56 and 60, 
respectively. Women employed by the day 
must be paid not Jess than 26c an hour. 

Maintenance men holding certificates of 
qualification in their trade have a minimum 
hourly rate of 55c with time and a half after 
a week of 48 hours or a minimum weekly wage 
of $27 with time and a half after 54 hours. 
These men may be employed without addi- 
tional pay at any other trade for which the 
employer judges them competent, but only 
those holding licences as required by statute 
may work as electricians or pipe mechanics. 
The minimum for general labourers engaged in 
maintenance work is 40c an hour for 48 hours 
after which time and a half must be paid or 
$20 a week and time and a half after 54 
hours. 

For “service men,” which means those per- 
forming all types of general work in office 
and loft buildings having a floor area of less 
than 15,000 square feet, a minimum of $16 is 
fixed for a 60-hour week. Furnace and handy- 
men must be paid not less than $17 a week 
without regard to hours, but for men doing 
furnace work only the minimum is $3.50 a 
month for each furnace, $1.50 for each addi- 
tional furnace in the same building, $1 for 
each jacket heater and 58c for each additional 
heater in the same building. The minimum 
rates for janitors employed for full time vary 
from $40 a month for 1 to 12 apartments to 
$85 where there are over 90 apartments. Heated 
living quarters must be provided or $15 per 
month added. Janitors employed part-time are 
to be paid according to the number of rooms 
and whether they are furnished or unfurnished. 


When caring for less than 60 unfurnished or 
50 furnished rooms, they are required to be 
given heated living quarters only. For every 
furnished room in excess of 50, 35c per room 
and for every unfurnished room in excess of 
60, 30c must be paid. If living quarters are 
not provided, wages must be increased by 
$10 a month for more than 60 unfurnished 
rooms and $12 for more than 50 furnished 
rooms. 

No person within the scope of this order 
may have his rate of pay reduced on publica- 
tion of the order. Any employee called on to 
perform work for which a higher rate is fixed, 
must be paid the higher rate while he is 
employed at that work. 


Quebec Public Building Safety Act 


By-laws under this Act in force since June 
13, 1934, were amended by an order in council 
of September 1 to require window washers 
to wear safety belts. The windows of all public 
buildings are to be equipped with anchors 
or hooks to hold such belts and if the windows 
are large or have narrow sills, other precau- 
tions must be taken. 


Unemployment in New Zealand 


The report of the New Zealand Secretary 
of Labour covering the activities of the 
Employment Division for the period August 
29, 1937, to June 4, 1938, indicates that 
unemployment registrations totalled 8,721 at 
June 4, 1938. These figures (exclusive of 
1,301 awaiting expiration of their qualifying 
period and included in the total of 8,721), 
represent men who state they are fit for work 
and who have lost their engagement through 
no fault of their own. The number does not 
include men who have become a charge upon 
the Employment Promotion Fund through 
loss of employment on account of sickness, 
advancing years, etc. Eight thousand persons 
were receiving assistance at June 4 on account 
of unfitness for employment for health or 
other reasons. Statutory power to extend 
unemployment relief to such classes of persons 
was taken in the Employment Promotion Act, 
1936. The total unemployed men at June 4 
receiving and/or awaiting assistance from the 
Employment Promotion Fund was thus 16,721 
as compared with 27,323 at August 28, 1937, 
the date as at which the previous report was 
prepared. 





According to a press despatch the Governor 
of Jamaica announced recently that. a perman- 
ent department would be set up, with a 
labour adviser as its head, whose main duty 
would be to study labour conditions throughout 
Jamaica. 
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FIFTY-FOURTH ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE TRADES AND 
LABOUR CONGRESS OF CANADA 


Proceedings Featured by Discussion on Right to Organize and Collective 
Bargaining, Political Action and Foreign Policy 


ITH one of the largest attendances of 

delegates in its history, the fifty-fourth 
annual convention of the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada was held in Niagara, Falls, 
Ontario, September 12-17, 19388. 

Presiding over the formal opening, Mr. 
James J. White, past president of Niagara 
Falls and District Trade and Labour Coun- 
cil, welcomed the delegates and visitors to the 
city. In extending the welcome of organized 
labour of the city and district, Mr. Harry B. 
Lewin, president of the trades council, de- 
clared that the present meeting would be one 
of the most important in the history of labour 
in Canada. 

Others who addressed the delegates at this 
session were: Mr. C. D. Hanniwell, Mayor 
of the city; Mr. W. Levell Draper, Mayor of 
Niagara Falls, N.Y.; Mr. D. J. Anderson, 
M.L.A., Welland; A. B. Damude, MPP., 
Welland and Hon. Peter Heenan, Minister 
of Lands and Forests in the Ontario Cabinet. 

In speaking of the accomplishments credited 
to the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, 
Hon. Mr. Heenan cited the enactment of the 
Mothers’ Allowance Act, Old Age Pensions 
Act and the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 
the combined expenditure under the three 
acts being given as approximately $233,000,000. 
In addition, there was the improvement in 
rates of wages and hours of labour. The 
Minister stated he had advocated that an 
unemployment insurance scheme should come 
under the Federal Government but since 
that body had encountered certain difficulties 
in securing the necessary consent of the pro- 
vinces, Ontario could not wait but intends to 
take the lead. It was his hope that he would 
be a member of the cabinet that will introduce 
at the next session of the Legislature, the un- 
employment insurance scheme for the prov- 
ince. 

Mr. Jas. C. Wilson, labour representative 
of the United States Government at Geneva, 
and Mr. Jerome J. Davis, president of the 
American Federation of Teachers, addressed 
the convention at a later session. 


President’s Address 


Following the opening ceremonies, the presi- 
dent of the Congress, Mr. P. M. Draper, 
thanked the speakers for their words of wel- 
come. In referring to the good-will that exists 
between Canada and the United States, the 
president stated: “Our fine relationship stands 
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forth boldly as a brilliant’ example for the 
less fortunate to follow. The international 
good-will that exists between our countries 
is what all the world must achieve or perish. 
With war so devastatingly mechanized, it must 
be universal peace or oblivion. World amity 
can never be accomplished by treaties and 
sanctions but only through unity of ideas, 
of interests and understanding.” President 
Draper pointed out that “the power behind 
every line of progress is the wage-earner. He 
it is, by constructive thought and unified 
action, who will preserve our democratic in- 
stitutions. We must institute within his 
group, a solid phalanx against those who 
threaten destruction through division. Any 
organization can only be successful, in so far 
as employer and employee both see the wel- 
fare of the other.” 


Organizations Represented 


The Credential Committee reported that 
certificatés had been received for 647 delegates, 
of whom 544 were present and classified as 
follows: Fifty represented international and 
national organizations; 3 represented provincial 
federations and provincial associations; 58 
trades and labour councils; 3 represented 
system divisions of telegraphers; 428 repre- 
sented local branch unions and two were 
fraternal delegates, one representing the 
British Trades Union Congress and the other 
the American Federation of Labor. 


Addresses of Fraternal Delegates 


Delegate from British Trades Union Con- 
gress—Mr. Ebby Edwards, fraternal dele- 
gate from the British Trades Union Congress, 
after conveying a message of good-will from 
the body the represented, declared that a 
point. had been reached when fraternal greet- 
ings must pass from mere formalities to an 
understanding and co-operation with a view 
to securing economic freedom, social justice 
and what is of primary importance, the main- 
tenance of world peace. 

In discussing the question of trade union 
organization, Mr. Edwards stated that “the 
type of organization in one country may, 
because of certain national economic and geo- 
graphical differences, differ from that in 
another. Its approach to the solution of its 
problems may, and of necessity will be con- 
ditioned and determined by the circumstances 
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at a given time. This is as it should be, but 
if the trades unions of the world are to be 
brought together into closer unity, these 
differences must not be exaggerated. The great 
factor and purpose of trades unionism which 
is common to all—economic freedom for the 
workers—must be nourished and strengthened, 
if success is to be our goal.” 

Commenting on the present crisis in 
Europe, Mr. Edwards observed that “the 
British trade union movement stands for 
peace. It stands for collective security for 
all states, but having called upon the Gov- 
ernment to stand up against fascist dictator- 
ship in the event of war over the invasion of 
Czechoslovakia, the British trade union move- 
ment will be behind its Government in the 


fight for freedom as _ distinct from im- 
perialism.” 
Quoting statistics he showed that the 


British Trades Union Congress had grown 
from 150,000 members 70 years ago to 4,500,- 
000 in 1988. Reference was made to the fact 
that clerical and professional workers in Great 
Britain were joining appropriate trade unions. 

In speaking on the problem of unemploy- 
ment Mr. Edwards stated: “Mankind has 
solved production. The machines that in- 
crease production a thousand fold are being 
made by machines. The displacement of 
labour is a national corollary; our attention 
must now be turned to organized metheds of 
distribution.” Continuing, he said. “Men in 
the prime of life unemployed while their aged 
fathers in cases can be retained in work; 
school children displacing their older brothers 
and sisters from industry. This is not 
economy it is insanity.” 

In conclusion Mr. Edwards referred to legis- 
lation affecting the lives of the workpeople 
which had been enacted following insistent 
demands of the trade unions and labour move- 
ment, and commended the work of the Inter- 
antional Labour Office. 


Delegate from the American Federation of 
Labour—Mr. Joseph C. Kehoe, president of 
the Amalgamated Association of Street, Elec- 
tric Railway and Motor Coach Employees of 
America and fraternal delegate from the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, after extending greet- 
ings from that body, spoke of the friendly 
relations existing between the two countries 
and between trade unionists “to the north and 
south of the longest and most peaceful bound- 
ary in the world.” 


Mr. Kehoe stated that unemployment was 
probably the most severe problem confronting 
the nation, but that the Federation was 
moving forward in spite of many difficulties 
it had to face. . 
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Reference was made to the enactment of 
social legislation which had been proposed and 
sponsored by the American Federation of 
Labor. 

The division in the ranks of labour in the 
United States was commented upon by the 
speaker, who declared that a united move- 
ment will once again be restored. 


Report of the Executive Council 


The report of the executive cautioned the 
members to exercise coolness of mind in the 
difficulties encountered in the industrial world 
to-day, in order that any sectional differences 
which arise may be submerged. It referred 
to the challenge presented in the idleness of 
people desirous of being gainfully employed 
and the frustration of the rightful ambitions, 
hopes and aspirations of the less fortunate. 
Reference was made to the legislative program 
submitted to the Dominion Government on 
January 14, 1988, (a summary of the legis- 
lative program appeared in the February, 
1938, issue of the LaBour GaAzEeTTE, page 142). 
The Government was informed it may rely 
upon the Congress support in any steps it 
takes towards a happier settlement of dis- 
agreements between nations than that afforded 
by war. The government was also informed 
that labour considered unemployment the 
greatest national problem and was urged to 
provide work where possible and to make 
satisfactory financial provisions, in all other 
cases. 

The executive endorsed the action of the 
Dominion Government in trying to bring about 
unemployment insurance in Canada and 
stated “it was a cause of widespread dis- 
appointment when the Privy Council found 
the Act of 1935 to be invalid,” expressing the 
hope “that the steps already taken by the 
Government to overcome this difficulty would 
be followed with all possible vigour.” It was 
requested that the present system of Old Age 
Pensions be converted into a retirement scheme 
for all who withdraw from industry or com- 
merce at the age of 60, and that the amounts 
paid under the present Act be substantially 
increased. The executive also asked that the 
scope of the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act be enlarged to include the system of dis- 
tribution (and production in some cases) of 
bread, milk, and coal; as well as motor trans- 
portation. 

Other subjects discussed in the executive 
report were: Provision of work; housing; 
hours of work; holidays with pay; national 
employment commission; unemployed youth; 
transportation of workers; wage policy; British 
North America Act; civil liberty; immigra- 
tion; public ownership and control; the rail- 
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way situation; legal picketing for union ser- 
vices; taxation and finance; reforestation, 
human safety, and shipping matters. 


Committee on Officers’ Reports 


The Committee on Officers’ Reports, in 
submitting its report, commented favourably 
on the preamble to the executive report and 
recommended its careful perusal by the mem- 
bership. The appreciation of the Congress 
was recommended to those of its members 
who had served on various public bodies. 
The membership was urged to give full sup- 
port to the executive of the Congress in their 
endeavour to increase the circulation of the 
official organ, the Canadian Congress Journal. 

The officers were commended for their 
efforts to secure legislation that would give 
the workers the right to organize, and for the 
manner in which the labour brief was pre- 
sented to the Rowell Commission on Federal- 
Provincial Relations. That Parliament pro- 
vide a youth training program for not less 
than a three-year period as called for in the 
executive report was endorsed. The com- 
mittee considered that the demand of the 
executive officers in requesting that the present 
immigration restrictions be maintained, was 
in conformity with the stand taken at past 
conventions. The report of the Committee 
was adopted. 


Report of Secretary-Treasurer 


Mr. R. J. Tallon, the secretary-treasurer, 
presented the financial statement for the 
fiscal year ending August 31, 1988, which, with 
the balance from the previous year, showed 
receipts of $49,318.31, with expenses amount- 
ing to $25,526.86, leaving a balance of $23,- 
791.45. Included in the above figures are 
the receipts and disbursements for the head- 
quarters building in Ottawa. He reported 
that during the year the International Union 
of Elevator Constructors, International Bro- 
therhood of Foundry Workers, International 
Ladies Handbag, Pocketbook and Novelty 
Workers’ Union, and the Canadian Seamen’s 
Union affiliated their entire Canadian mem- 
bership with the Congress, while during the 
same period the American Flint Glass Work- 
ers’ Union, Amalgamated Association of Iron, 
Steel and Tin Workers and United Textile 
Workers were dropped from membership. 
There are now 62 international and 5 Cana- 
dian organizations in affiliation, and pay per 
capita tax to the Congress. 

The Audit Committee reported finding the 
financial statement correct and their recom- 
mendation of approval was adopted. 
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Address of the Dominion Minister of 


Labour 
At one of its sessions the convention 
was addressed by the Hon. Norman 
McL. Rogers, Federal Minister of Labour. 


The chairman, in introduction, referred to 
him as a teacher but Hon. Mr. Rogers in- 
formed the delegates that he was going to 
speak not as a teacher but rather as a student 
of Labour. The Minister stated that he 
appreciated being invited to speak to the 
delegates and expressed his regret that he had 
been prevented from attending an _ earlier 
session as arranged. Hon. Mr. Rogers con- 
veyed a message to the convention from the 
Prime Minister, who, he stated, had followed 
for many years the movements of the Con- 
gress and wished to congratulate the member- 
ship on the calm and reasoned progress made. 


Dealing with unemployment insurance, the 
Minister stated that the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada had on numerous occas- 
sions approved of a national system of unem- 
ployment insurance. However, the Privy 
Council had rendered a decision placing such 
a scheme under provincial rather than Federal 
jurisdiction. The Dominion Government then 
undertook to devise a plan that would be 
constitutional and the Prime Minister asked 
the co-operation of the provincial govern- 
ments so that the Federal Parliament might 
enact an unemployment insurance law. Six 
provinces replied favourably to that request. 
The proposed amendment to the British North 
America Act was sent to each of the pro- 
vincial governments and when approved would 
enable the enactment of the necessary legis- 
lation. Three provinces refused to give 
approval and the Dominion Government could 
not go beyond the will of those provinces. 
Two of the provinces considered that this re- 
quest to obtain power to pass legislation was 
a breach of provincial autonomy. The prov- 
inces were asked to co-operate for the good 
of Canada as a whole. 

Hon. Mr. Rogers considered co-operation 
better than force and he did not regard this 


set-back of the unemployment insurance 
scheme as a defeat. The Minister further 
stated that “Quebec, New Brunswick and 


Alberta have not given their consent but we 
are not without hope that they will yet accede 
to our request and thereby be acting in their 
own best interests as well as the best interest 
of the country in giving their approval to the 
passing of unemployment insurance legisla- 
tion.” 

The Minister next dealt with the protection 
afforded Canadian labour in munition con- 
tracts in Canada, pointing out that it had 
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been necessary to embark on a National De- 
fence Policy. He stated that wherever muni- 
tion contracts were placed there was inserted 
a fair wage clause and where possible a fair 
wage schedule to prevent exploitation of the 
workers. Mr. Rogers stated that there was 
close co-operation between Labour organiza- 
tions and employers in regard to aircraft to 
be manufactured in Canada. In contracts let 
by the British Government, the Department 
of National Defence has co-operated with the 
Department of Labour in asking that these 
contracts should contain the same safe-guards 
and be similar to those let by the Canadian 
Government. The delegates were advised 
that these representations were well received 
by the British mission. The Minister 
emphasized that “the great business that con- 
cerns you, concerns government—the organi- 
zation of work for human welfare” In 
closing he said: “We have been turning 
anxious eyes to the capitals of Europe—we 
must all hope and pray that a way of peace 
and honour may be found to solve the prob- 
lem.” 


Convention Resolutions 


Right to Organize—Under the heading 
“Right to Organize and Collective Bargaining” 
there were twenty-one resolutions submitted to 
the convention. Fifteen of these were covered 
by one or other of the remaining six which 
were taken up separately. One of the resolu- 
tions pointed out that certain features which 
were not contained in the proposed bill as pre- 
pared and submitted by the executive of the 
Congress to the Provincial Legislatures as in- 
structed by the 1937 convention. The execu- 
tive were instructed to draft a revised pro- 
posed bill containing all features of their former 
proposed Act, as well as additional desirable 
features and distribute same for the guidance 
of the different provincial federations of labour 
and legislative committees. These proposed 
additional features were: (1) to definitely 
outlaw or provide penalties against the 
maintenance of what is commonly known as 
company unions; (2) to compel by law the 
employers to participate in collective bargain- 
ing with the duly elected representatives of 
the labour unions of their employees, and to 
provide penalties for their refusal to do so; 
and (3) to establish an independent govern- 
ment tribunal to ascertain by a majority 
vote as determined by secret ballot or other- 
wise, as to which labour union would have 
the exclusive bargaining rights in any indus- 
try or branch or sub-division thereof when 
there exists a dispute as between two or more 
unions as to which should be the said bargain- 
ing agency. 
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Political Actton—Considerable discussion 
occurred on the five resolutions dealing with 
political action. The opinion expressed by 
the various speakers was that labour would 
not be properly represented in parliament and 
the various legislatures until trade unionists 
were elected to these bodies. The substitute 
resolution submitted by the committee was a 
reiteration of the established policy of the 
Congress as laid down by the Victoria Con- 
vention in 1906 and the Ottawa Convention 
in 1917—the principle that the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada should be inde- 
pendent of any political organization but en- 
couraged the formation of independent labour 
political bodies. 


Foreign Policy—The Committee on Reso- 
lutions submitted two substitutes for nineteen 
of the twenty resolutions under the heading 
“Foreign Policy.” The adopted substitutes 


were as follows: 

(1) That this Congress expresses the deepest 
sympathies of Canadian trade unionists with 
the people of Spain and China and their gov- 
ernments in the struggle for defence of their 
countries; we condemn this unprincipled and 
unprovoked attack and invasion of Spain and 
China by Fascist hordes as a violation of inter- 
national law and treaty rights and as a crime 
against nations who desire only to live at 
peace with other nations; we view with horror 
the indiscriminate murder of civilian popula- 
tion of towns and cities by Fascist naval, mili- 
tary and air forces and express profound 
sympathy with the sufferings of the people 
whose homes have been so ruthlessly destroyed 
by the invaders; that we pledge our support to 
all practicable measures that can be taken by 
democratic governments to assist the Spanish 
and Chinese people to repel the wanton attack 
of Fascist forces by enabling China and Spain 
to obtain the means necessary for their defence 
and call upon Prime Minister W. L. Mackenzie 
King to exert his authority in an undertaking 
whereby the Canadian Government shall at 
once commence trade with these friendly nations 
who are fellow members of the League of 
Nations and at the same time place an em- 
bargo upon the shipment of war materials to 
aggressor nations in order to assist to put an 
end to international banditry; that we call 
upon all trade unionists to take the lead in 
organizing the Canadian people in an intensi- 
fied boycott against all goods from aggressor 
nations, such as Japan, Italy and Germany. 

(2)' That. the Congress, while reiterating its 
firm belief in collective action through the 
League of Nations as the most effective means 
of maintaining world peace, nevertheless 
recognizes the need to render help at this hour 
to those democratic countries whose inde- 
pendence and integrity is now being challenged; 
that our government be urged to co-operate 
with other peace loving countries of the world 
in whatever steps are deemed essential to 
destroy the reign of terror being imposed by 
Nazi and Fascist Dictators and thus remove 
this menace of international lawlessness and 
once more bring peace to mankind; that we 
call upon the Prime Minister, Right Honour- 
able William Lyon Mackenzie King _ to 
immediately convene parliament in order to 
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make known the policy of Canada to its people 
and to the world. 


Trade Union Unity—The forty-six moedlas 
tions on “Trade Union Unity” were covered 
by the following substitute which was 
adopted with practically no discussion and 
very few dissenting votes: 


That this convention concurs in the desires 
expressed for the avoidance of division of our 
movement in Canada, as set forth in the reso- 
lutions above mentioned; and be it further re- 
solved, that the Executive of the Congress be 
instructed to continue its efforts to maintain 
harmony within the international trade union 
movement in Canada in compliance with the 
decision of the Ottawa convention “that action 
taken shall be on terms acceptable to inter- 
national trade unions and thus avoiding any 
disregard for or defiance of their laws and 
policies’; and be it further resolved, that we 
call on our Executive to exert every effort 
to the end that we may again have a unified 
labour movement on the North American con- 
tinent; to explore every possible avenue and 
lend their fullest support to all moves in this 
direction. 


Other Resolutions Adopted 


Among the recommendations contained in 
other resolutions adopted were: 

Amendment to the Criminal Code or the 
enactment of special legislation, that wil! more 
clearly define lawful or peaceful picketing iu 
industrial disputes. 

Urging the Federal Government to amend the 
British North America Act so that a Federal 
system of unemployment insurance may become 
effective with the least possible delay. 

Instructing the executive to oppose the 
Dominion Government and other governments 
lowering the standard of direct relief. 

Approving the granting of relief to seamen 
on the same basis as other citizens upon pro- 
ducing discharge papers for the previous season. 

Seeking the ‘completion of highway No. 67 in 
Northern Ontario. 

Requesting that the Dominion Government 
make a survey as to the best means of trans- 
porting transient labour from one place to 
another where employment has been secured 
through recognized employment offices. 

Favouring complete and democratic national 
unity. 

Calling upon the Provincial Government of 
Quebec to abrogate Acts 40 and 50 known as 
a “Law Respecting Workmen’s Wages” and 
“the Fair Wages Act.” 

Seeking amendments to the Criminal Code 
making it a crime and penalizing employers 
who refuse to allow their employees to organize 
for collective bargaining. 

Petitioning the Federal Government to in- 
clude in all of its contracts with any private 
employer a stipulation that such employer shall 
sign collective bargaining agreements with repre- 
sentatives of their employees covering wages, 
hours and other conditions of employment. 

Requesting an investigation into industrial 
espionage in Canada and asking the Federal 
Government to declare such practices illegal. 

Amendment to the Fair Wage Act making it 
applicable to steamship companies receiving sub- 
sidies or subventions from the Government. 

Reclassification and a higher rate of com- 
pensation for letter carriers. 


Pressing for regular section labourers 
standard of wages for extra gang men. 

Establishment of advisory or other boards, 
when proper and sufficient representation made, 
to regulate trade and industry, such boards 
to have necessary labour representation. 
pleanine changes in the Industrial Standards 

ct. 

Requesting immediate and complete change 
in the present personnel of the Industrial 
Labour Board of Ontario and that a labour 
member be appointed. 

Favouring a Federal Government health 
policy to be carried on in co-operation with the 
provincial governments. 

Requesting a change in the medical service 
plan for lumber camps in Northern Ontario. 

Demanding that a certified first aid attendant 
and fully equipped first. aid kit be carried on all 
Canadian vessels. 

Prohibiting work being sent out to private 
homes and insisting that factory buildings have 
sanitary conditions. 

Opposing the use of tin dishes in lumber 
camps. 

Urging the enforcement of the law regarding 
life boat and fire drill and a regular inspection 
of safety appliances. 

The establishment of the six-hour day and 
five-day week. 

Seeking one day’s rest of 24 consecutive hours 
each week for employees in the amusement 
industry of the Province of Quebec. 

Enactment of legislation providing holidays 
with pay for all workers. 

Opposing a minimum wage for skilled or 
semi-skilled male workers and approving a 
minimum wage for women only after a 
thorough survey of the cost of living has been 
made. 

Seeking amendments to the provincial work- 
rate compensation laws of Ontario and Mani- 
toba. 

Requesting that the Old Age Pension Act 
amended to become a Retiring Allowance 

ch. 

Concerted action to organize the unorganized 
workers in Canada. 

Favouring the repeal of the Act, commonly 
known as the “Quebec Padlock Law.” 

Endorsing the proposal of the Workers’ Edu- 
cational Association to establish a Workers’ 
Education Trade Union Committee to set up a 
Labour Economic Research Bureau. 

Recommending active support to the Cana- 
dian Youth Congress. 

Petitioning the Federal 
abolish the sales tax. 
Requesting a reduction in the tax on bottled 
eer. 

According to municipalities the right 
producing gold mining properties. 

Asking the Federal Government to place a 
protective tariff on imoprted magazines, periodi- 
eals, books and religious literature. 

Recommending — that Canadian registered 
vessels be given some protection in competing 
with foreign ships in canals leading to inland 
waters of Canada. 

Urging the necessity of incorporating the 
provisions of the Fair Wage Act in all con- 
tracts entered into as a result of loans made 
in accordance with the provisions of the Na- 
tional Housing Act. 

Opposing railway unification. 

Demanding the repeal of the C.P.R.-C.N.R. 
Act of 1933, which makes amalgamation or en- 
forced co-operation possible. 


Government to 


Loy tax 
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Favouring a national system of public owner- 
ship of radio facilities. 

Seeking a reduction in radio licences. 

Urging an investigation of all existing schemes 
of group insurance with a view to finding out 
how far they control the employment of men 
in industries. 

Proposing a Dominion-wide forest conserva- 
tion and re-forestation program on both a 
provincial and federal basis co-operatively. 

Insisting that His Majesty’s Government con- 
cede the right to print and bind copies of the 
Holy Bible in Canada. 

Opposing the prohibition of liquor advertising 
in newspapers and magazines published in 
Ontario or other province where such a law 
exists. 

Enactment of legislation making racial libel 
a criminal offence. 

Requesting the Government to direct the 
management of the Canadian National Steam- 
ships (West Indies) Limited to fully carry 
out the recommendation of the Committee on 
Industrial and International Relations and the 
direction of the House of Commons with regard 
to the employment of Canadian stewards and 
firemen. 

Nationalization of all firms or corporations 
manufacturing aeroplanes for war purposes. 

Nationalization of the possession, production 
and distribution of nickel in Canada. 


Election of Officers 


The election of officers resulted as follows: 
President, P. M. Draper, 172 MacLaren St., 
Ottawa; Vice-presidents, P. R. Bengough, 
Vancouver, R. Trepanier, Montreal, W. D. 


Morrison, Glace Bay; Secretary-treasurer, R. 
J. Tallon, 172 MacLaren St., Ottawa. 

Provincial Executive Committees: Nova 
Scotia—W. K. Clarke (chairman), Halifax; 
James Wood, Halifax; Howard Tattrie, 
Springhill; C. Gillies, New Aberdeen. Mani- 
toba—D. 8. Lyons (chairman), Winnipeg; L. 
Guberman, Winnipeg; Robert Hewitt, Winni- 
peg; R. C. McCutcheon, Winnipeg. Sas- 
katchewan—A. M. Eddy (chairman), Saska- 
toon; Albert Mose, Moose Jaw; H. D. Davis, 
Prince Albert; Alex. Cochrane, Regina; 
British Columbia—E. H. Morrison, (chairman), 
Vancouver; B. Showler, Vancouver; E. F. Fox, 
Victoria; J. E. Griffin, Vancouver. 

(The provinces of Alberta, New Brunswick 
and Quebec having provincial federations 
chartered by the Congress, the executive off- 
cers carry on the legislative work of these 
provinces. As soon as a charter is issued by 
the Trade and Labour Congress of Canada a 
provincial federation will be formed in Ontario, 
the legislative work will then be entrusted to 
the executive.) 

Fraternal delegate to the American Federa- 
tion of Labour, W. G. Russell, vice-president, 
Toronto Trades and Labour Council. 

Fraternal delegate to the British Trades 
Union Congress, Gus. Franceq, secretary, Que- 
bee Federation of Labour. 

London, Ontario, was selected as the con- 
vention city for 1939. 


The Primary Iron and Sieel Industry in Canada, 1937 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics has is- 
sued a report on the Primary Iron and Steel 
Industry in Canada, 1987. 

According to the report factory sales of pig 
iron, ferro-alloys, steel ingots and castings, and 
finished rolled products were 55 per cent higher 
in 1937 than in 1936, the values being $72,- 
280,669 and $46,636,892, respectively. The 1937 
figure was, in fact, the highest on record since 
1920, being slightly above the 1929 total of 
$72,231,995. The 25 works in Ontario reported 
sales at $44,928,609, or 62 per cent of the total 
for Canada; 6 plants or departments in Nova 
Scotia accounted for $14,883,039, or 20 per cent, 
and 14 works in Quebec for $10,416,386, or 14 
per cent. There were also 4 operating plants 
in Manitoba, 1 in Alberta, and 5 in British 
Columbia. 

Capital—Capital employed in 1937 amounted 
to $96,875,377. including $65,896,014 as the 
value of land, buildings and plant equipment, 
$21.377,846 as the value of inventories of raw 


and finished materials on hand and in process, 
$13,202,552; for Manitoba, $2,032,194; and for 
Alberta and British Columbia, $343,916. 

and $9,601,517 as the total of operating capital 
such as cash, bills and accounts receivable, etc. 
For works in Ontario the capital was $59,959,- 
463; for Nova Scotia, $21,837,252; for Quebec, 


Employees and Earnings—The average 
number of employees in 1937 was 14,054, an 
increase of 26 per cent over the 1936 average 
of 11,138. About 981 persons worked in the 
blast furnace departments in 1937, 505 in ferro- 
alloy plants, 5,264 in steel .furnace divisions, 
and 7,304 in rolling mills. About 59 per cent 
of the total, or 8,360, were employed in On- 
tario, 2,866 in Quebec, 2,316 in Nova Scotia, 
387 in Manitoba, and 125 in Alberta and 
British Columbia. 

Payments in salaries and wages amounted 
to $19,926,498 in 1937, an advance of 44 per 
cent over the 1936 total of $13,830,377. 
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CONFEDERATION OF CATHOLIC WORKERS OF CANADA 


Summary of Proceedings of Seventeenth Annual Convention 


\Wytts a large attendance of delegates, 

representative of a membership of 
approximately 46,000, the seventeenth annual 
convention of the Confederation of Catholic 
Workers of Canada was held at Thetford 
Mines, Quebec, September 11-14. 

Featuring the opening session of the con- 
vention were addresses by the Dominion 
Minister of Labour, Hon. Norman Mcl. 
Rogers, and His Eminence, Cardinal Villeneuve, 
Archbishop of Quebec. These guests of the 
convention both emphasized the application 
of justice and charity in the solution of social 
problems. 

The following summary of the convention 
proceedings has been prepared for publication 
in the Lapour Gazerre by Mr. Gerard Picard, 
general secretary of the Confederation: 

About 200 delegates took part in the de- 
liberations, with the general president, Mr. 
Alfred Charpentier, in the chair. 

The convention dealt with the reports pre- 
sented by the general president, the Con- 
federation’s Bureau and the Federations, and 
with the gen-ral list of resolutions. 

The delegates debated nearly 150 resolu- 
tions most of which had to do with the three 
following Acts: Collective Labour Agree- 
ments Act, Fair Wages Act, Professional 
Syndicates Act. 

During the last session of the Quebec 
Legislature, two Bills (Nos. 19 and 20) were 
adopted. They are amendments to the 
Collective Labour Agreements Act and to 


the Fair Wages Act respectively. The 
C.T.C.C. delegates protested energetically 
against the amendments contained in the 


’ above-mentioned Bills. 

Among the resolutions adopted, the most 
important dealt with the following subjects: 

Creation of either a Provincial Economic 
Council or Superior Labour Council. 

Establishment of a Labour Court. 

Establishment of old-age pensions on a con- 
tributory basis to be paid at the age of 65 
instead of 70. 

Amendments to the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act as regards compensation. 

Better enforcement of the Lord’s Day Act, 
and 

Request to the Federal Government to im- 
plement the conclusions of the Turgeon In- 
quiry into the textile ‘industries. 

The C.T.C.C. convention also adopted cer- 
tain amendments to its constitution, and 
brought solutions to a number of internal 
management problems. The membership of 


the C.T.C.C. was reported to include 46,000 
members duly registered. Last year, the 
membership was 50,000, and it had reached 


54,000 in April, 1938. 


The convention elected a new executive and 
a new Confederation Bureau for the next term. 
The composition of the executive is the 
following: 
President—Alfred Charpentier, Montreal. 
First Vice-President—Emile Tellier, Three 
Rivers. 
Second 
Hull. 
Treasurer—Alphonse Bourdon, Montreal. 
General Secretary—Gerard Picard, Quebec. 
The Confederation Bureau is composed of 
all the members of the executive and of the 
following directors: 


Vice-President—Maurice Doran, 


For the Federation: 


Messrs. Osias Fillion, Montreal; Alphonse 
Roberge, Quebec; G. A. Gagnon, Montreal; 
Philippe Lessard, Port Alfred; J. O. Landry, 
Thetford Mines; Alphonse Robitaille, Que- 
bec; J. A. Francoeur, Quebec; Philippe Hamel, 
Victoriaville; J. A. Anzalone, Quebec; Albert 
Coté, Montreal. 


For the Centres: 


Messrs. Rosaire Gosselin; O. D. Paulhus, 
Sherbrooke; Albert Bouchard, Chicoutimi; 
L. P. Boily, Jonquiére; Rene Harmegnies, St. 
Joseph d’Alma; Charles Dahl, Ha! Ha! Bay; 
Philippe Girard, Sorel. 


Industrial Health Division established by 
Quebec Provincial Department of Health 


Dr. Jean Gregoire, Deputy Minister of 
Health for Quebec, announced recently that 
an industrial hygiene division had been esta- 
blished under the jurisdiction of the Depart- 
ment of Health. 

In making the announcement, Dr. Gregoire 
said that the purpose of the division was 
not “only to control occupational disease but 
also to do justice to, and to aid the em- 
ployer.” He said that the branch would 
render “more of an advisory than regulatory 


service.” 
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ANNUAL CONVENTION OF BRITISH TRADES UNION CONGRESS 


ITH an attendance of 650 delegates 
representing an approximate member- 
ship of 4,461,000, the seventieth annual con- 
vention of the Trades Union Congress (Great 
Britain) was held at Blackpool, commencing 
September 5. The total membership of the 
affiliated unions at the end of 1937 showed 
an increase of 11 per cent as compared with 
1936, all groups sharing in the increase. 
The British Ministry of Labour Gazette 
for September contained a summary of the 
proceedings of the Congress from which the 
following information has been extracted: 


In his presidential address, Mr. H. H. Elvin 
gave an account of some of the principal 
activities of the General Council during the 
past year. In particular, he commended the 
Council’s Youth Charter (embodying proposals 
for legislative and other reforms in the indus- 
trial conditions of young persons), and 
stressed the need to attract youth to the 
trade union movement; he recounted what 
had been done towards securing holidays with 
pay as a condition of employment, and pressed 
for further help from the Government in 
extending this principle to all industries; he 
spoke of the Council’s hopes for securing 
the physical fitness of the workers, and re- 
moving obstacles thereto, through the Joint 
Committee recently established with the 
British Medical Association; he commended 
the Council’s attempt to organize domestic 
servants, and also the work of the Research 
Department of the Congress, whose services 
he urged that trade unions should use more 
generally, 


The Congress passed unanimously a resolu- 
tion which sought to make foreign firms start- 
ing business in this country conform to British 
conditions of employment; a motion urging 
trade unionists and the public generally in 
purchasing goods to insist on assurances that 
they have been made and are sold under 
trade union conditions was referred to the 
General Council for consideration. A resolu- 
tion was passed relating to improved and 
national scales of salaries for women public 
health officers, and also another, condemning 
“House Unions” and claiming the right of 
all workers, including non-manual] workers, to 
form their own organizations for the purpose 
of collective bargaining with their employers. 


The principal subject of debate on the 
second day of the Congress was re-armament, 
and the approach to the trade unions which 
had been made by the Government through 
the General Council, for the purpose of secur- 
ing their co-operation. Sir Walter Citrine, 
the General Secretary, in presenting the 


Council’s report on the subject, explained 
the attitude adopted by the Council, and: a 
motion to refer back the report was lost by 
a large majority. 

The Congress approved without division a 
report by the General Council on the prelim- 
inaries for a scheme of National Maternity 
Service which had been agreed upon by the 
Joint Committee representing the British 
Medical Association and the Council. The 
Congress passed a resolution opposing the 
extension of rent de-control, and also another, 
urging an amendment to the Education Act, 
1936, which would remove the power of Local 
Education Authorities to exempt children from 
remaining at school until the age of 15. A 
resolution demanding that the General 
Council should withdraw the ban on the 
Communist Party, imposed in 1934, was 
defeated. 


Unemployment—On the third day of the 
Congress the General Council brought forward 
an emergency resolution on unemployment, 
which was carried unanimously. The resolu- 
tion referred to “the unmistakable signs of 
the approach of a new trade depression,” and, 
claiming that international co-operation 
through the League of Nations, systematic 
planning, and the re-organization of basic 
industries on lines already approved by. the 
Congress, were essential factors in meeting the 
situation, urged that an immediate survey of 
the situation should be undertaken by the 
Government, and plans prepared “for the 
development of the country’s resources and 
its better economic equipment, with particular 
regard to the immediate needs of the De- 
pressed Areas,” 


The Congress passed, on a card vote, a 
resolution in favour of pooling the surplus 
funds of Approved Societies, with a view to 
securing equal benefits for all insured persons. 

Pensions—A resolution for increasing Old 
Age Pensions and reducing the pension age 
was passed, as was another, relating to the 
co-ordination of industrial sickness statistics 
by trade unions, for the purpose of improving 
factory legislation and assisting claims under 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act. 


A resolution which was passed relating to 
employers’ pension schemes, condemned 
schemes organized by Employers’ Associations 
in the administration of which employees had 
no share, and those which prohibited trade 
union membership. Another resolution urging 
support for the demand for pensions for 
unmarried women at 55 years of age was 
lost on a card vote. 
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International Situation—The international 
situation was discussed on the fourth day 
when the Congress gave special consideration 
to an important declaration which had been 
issued the previous evening under the joint 
signatures of the General Council and of the 
executives of the Labour Party and the 
Parliamentary Labour Party. This dealt with 
the European crisis, and called for a firm 
British stand against aggression and for the 
immediate summoning of Parliament. A 
motion to refer back the declaration was 
defeated almost unanimously, 

In regard to the Spanish situation, a reso- 
lution calling for the immediate considera- 
tion of a co-ordinated policy to remove the 
embargo on arms for the Spanish Government 
was passed. In making a statement as to 
the financial assistance already rendered to 
the Spanish Government by British trade 
unionists, the General Secretary announced 
the gift of a further sum of £5,000 ($25,000): 
by the General Council. 

Subsequently, on its concluding day, the 
Congress approved proposals under which 
simultaneous approach to their respective 
Governments was to be made by the French 
and British labour movements, while an appeal 
for funds in aid of the Spanish Government 
was to be made to all trade unions affiliated 
to the Congress. 


Other Resolutions—Among other resolutions 
adopted was one favouring measures against 
profiteering in food and other commodities; 
while another demanded improved conditions 
for agricultural workers, and a review of the 
agricultural industry to ensure more home- 
grown food. Two resolutions were concerned 
with the nationalization of the engineering 
and electricity supply industries respectively. 
Of resolutions relating to the Unemployment 
Insurance Act, one urged that there should 
be no disqualification from benefit where a 
stoppage of work was caused by an employer 
contravening an area or national agreement, 
while another desired the inclusion of non- 
manual workers up to an income limit of 
£500 ($2,500) per annum. ‘The reconstitution 
of the Grocery and Provisions Trade Boards 
was called for in another resolution. Objects 
covered by other resolutions included the en- 
forcement of the “fair wages” clause in factories 
on trading estates in the Special Areas; 
reforms in the law relating to Workmen’s 
Compensation; additional restrictions in the 
working hours of young persons under the 
Shops and Factories Acts; the extension of the 


Factories Act to agriculture and the limitation 
of working hours of motion picture project- 
ionists to a maximum: of 8 per day or 48 
per week. 


Rural and Industrial Conference in Nova Scotia 


The Canadian Co-operator for September 
gives a summary of the Rural and Industrial 
Conference of co-operatives held at St. Francis 
Xavier University, Antigonish, on August 16, 
17 and 18. 

The following paragraphs have been extract- 
ed from the Co-operative League News 
Service :— 

One hundred and eighty-one college profes- 
sors, public school superintendents, teachers, 
Catholic priests, Protestant ministers and 
co-operative educational directors from 27 
states, the District of Columbia, Alaska, and 
four provinces of Canada, using the campus of 
St. Francis Xavier University, Antigonish, as 
headquarters, have recently spent three weeks 
studying the Nova Scotia co-operatives. 

Two sections of the 1938 Tour of Nova 
Scotia Co-operatives met at Antigonish, August 
7, for a two-day conference and then spent six 
days visiting co-operatives in Eastern Nova 
Scotia and Cape Breton Island. The third and 
fourth sections held their preliminary confer- 
ence August 19 and 20 and completed their 
tour of investigation August 27. 

All of the tour parties took part in the Rural 
and Industrial Conference—August 16, 17 and 
18—which drew together 1,000 representatives 
of credit unions, co-operatives and study clubs 
in the Maritime provinces. 


Leaders in the adult education and co-opera- 
tive program sponsored by the Extension 
Department of St. Francis Xavier University, 
which has attracted world wide attention, 
reported that 142 credit unions, 42 co-operative 
stores, 17 co-operative lobster canneries, 11 
co-operative fish processing plants and 7 other 
co-operatives have been organized in the 
province as a result of the program. Inspired 
by the work in Nova Scotia, other sections of 
eastern Canada have launched similar programs 
and representatives from New Brunswick, 
Prince Edward Island and Newfoundland 
reported the year’s progress. 

The Right Rev. James Morrison, Bishop of 
Antigonish, declared in opening the conference 
that “where communism was rampant in 
eastern Nova Scotia a few years ago,” the 
development of co-operatives and adult educa- 
tion has given the people better economic 
conditions and renewed hope and as a result 
“Communism in our province is as dead as 
Caesar’s ghost ”! 

A high point in the tour was the dedication 
of the Arnold Co-operative Housing develop- 
ment under construction by a group of miners 
at Tomkinsville, Reserve Mines, Nova Scotia, 
at which Premier Angus L. MacDonald, of 
Nova Scotia, and other high government 
officials participated. 
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LABOUR AND INDUSTRY IN BRITISH COLUMBIA IN 1937 


Annual Report of Provincial Department of Labour 


XPANDING pay-rolls and increased em- 
ployment during the year is recorded 
in the annual report of the British Columbia 
Department of Labour for 1937. The report 
states that: “The statistical survey of labour 
conditions for the year 1937 discloses a marked 
improvement over 1936. The total pay-roll 
increased some $20,000,000, the number gain- 
fully employed in industrial undertakings 
being the highest since 1929, which, together 
with higher wages, has placed this Province 
in a very favourable position.” Continuing 
the report observes: 

“Unfortunately, an upward trend in pros- 
perity in British Columbia has resulted in 
an ever-increasing number in search of work 
coming here in the hope there would be 
employment for all. 

“The inevitable result has been that there 
is a considerable number of unemployed in 
this Province from other sections of Canada, 
which has made it more and more difficult for 
many of our own residents to obtain work. 

“A study of the statistical section of this 
report will convince any one that but for this 
influx of unemployed, our own British Colum- 
bia residents would have been in more desir- 
able circumstances.” 


Industrial Statistics, Pay-rolls, etc—The im- 
proved industrial situation is reflected through 
statistical data of pay-rolls, employment, hours 
of labour, etc. The total number of firms 
reporting in time for tabulation in the tables 
of the report was 4,711 as compared with 4,857 
in 1936, an increase of 354. 

For these 4,711 reporting firms, a summary 
of the pay-rolls reveals a total of $126,683,377. 
The report states however, that “inasmuch as 
this figure covers only the industrial pay-rolls, 
it should not be considered as the total pay-roll 
of the Province, and must be further aug- 
mented by the following, yielding an accumu- 
lative total of $162,654,234, or an increase of 
$20,304,643 over 1936.” 

This aggregate total is made up as follows: 
Pay-roll of 4,711 firms making returns to De- 
partment of Labour, $126,683,377; returns re- 
ceived too late to be included in above 
summary, $1,003,125; employees in occupa- 
tions included in Department’s inquiry, not 
sending in returns (estimated pay-roll), $1, 
450,000; Transcontinental railways  (ascer- 
tained pay-roll), $12,417,732; Dominion and 
Provincial government workers, $5,500,000; 
wholesale and retail firms, $38,000,000; de- 
livery, cartage and teaming, warehousing, 
butchers, moving-picture operators, coal and 
wood yards, and auto transportation, $3,600,000; 


ocean service and express companies, $7,- 
500,000; miscellaneous, $1,500,000. 

Duritie 1934 the statistics for the same classi- 
fications showed a pay-roll of $113,567,953, the 
figures for 1937 thus showing an increase of 
$49,086,281 over the three-year period. 

The percentage of the total payable to 
wage-earners has again shown an increase. 
Of the total pay-roll, wage-earners received 
78:67 per cent in 1937 in comparison with 
77°76 per cent in 1936. “This,” the report 
states, “together with an increase in the 
number employed and in the average weekly 
wage paid, is further evidence that the worker 
was in a better position during 1937 than in 
any year since 1932.” Of the total pay-roll it 
is also shown that officers, superintendents 
and managers received 10 per cent and clerks, 
stenographers and salesmen 11°33 per cent. 

An analysis of the pay-roll statistics for 1937 
shows that of the twenty-five industrial 
groups, twenty-four show an increased pay-roll 
while one only indicated a decrease. The 
lumber industry continued to lead with an 
increase of $6,046,674; followed by metal- 
mining with $2,182,347; and contracting with 
$1,931,675; metal trades increased by $1,306,- 
593; smelting with an addition of $1,250,695; 
followed by pulp and paper mills with $896,- 
038; food products showed an additional 
$843,762; public utilities, $755,592; Coast 
shipping, $584,334; wood (N.ES.), $551,367; 
explosives and chemicals with $476,227; mis- 
cellaneous trades, $441,727; garment-making, 
$341,150; coal-mining, $299,778; shipbuilding, 
$298,028; printing and publishing, $208,661; 
laundries, cleaning and dyeing $191,461; 
house-furnishings, $169,349; leather and fur 
goods, $156,786; building materials, $111,274; 
breweries, $101,507; jewellery-manufacture, 
$22,027; oil-refining, $19,129; paint-manufac- 
ture, $5,511. 

One industry, cigar and tobacco manufactur- 
ing, showed a decrease of $391. 

Weekly Wage Rates—In the accompanying 
table, the average weekly wage is shown for 
1935, 1936 and the year reviewed by the re- 
port as follows: 


AVERAGE FULL WEEK’S WAGES IN EacH INDUSTRY 
(ADULT MALES ONLY) 


Industry 1930 1936 1937 
Breweries. . . §$27 40 $25 00 $26 18 
Builders’ foaterialae 27 38 22 28 22 31 
Cigar and tobacco manu- 
facturing., 25 06 Tinto 15 50 
Coal-mining.. 29 03 28 75 27 46 
Coast shipping.. 31 36 31 61 31 99 
Contracting... .. a 30 34 24 13 25 61 
Explosives and chemicals. . 26 66 23 76 24 58 
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Industry 1930 1936 1937 

Food products, manufacture 

OLiaose wuld ie ABR sont. rae, ay fay 23 16 23 85 
Garment- oe 28 34 22 74 22 97 
House-furnishing.. 2 20..Mat ocod 21 29 22 25 
Jewellery, manufacture of.. 37 85 34 39 34 60 
Laundries, cleaning and dye- 

STV Bro aR wee me OTE LG 22 25 22 89 
Mantiactivme Neativon and 

fur goods.. 28 31 20 48 21 23 
Lumber industries... 25 69 24 83 26 81 
Metal trades.. 29 96 24 41 24 77 
Metal-mining.. .. . 33 31 29 10 30 34 
Miscellaneous rites aay in- 

dustries. . 25 88 22 07 23 85 
‘Oil-refining.. : é 29 78 26 21 27 92 
Paint manafderabing: . 25 85 21 44 23 08 
Printing and publishing.. 39 34 32 72 33 69 
Pulp and paper manufac- 

turing.. i 2039 24 24 26 75 
Ship- building! 30 35 26 38 27 88 
Smelting... Mune) > fal S005 24 54 25 08 
Street railways, gas, water, 

power, telephones, etc.. 80 02 27 50 27 20 
Manufacturing of wood 

GNREESa Rs 6 26 03 20 32 21 97 


From the foregoing, it will be observed 
that the average weekly wage per adult 
male employee increased in twenty-two of 
the twenty-five occupational classifications. 
Increases in the average weekly wage ranged 
from .03 cents in the builders’ materials 
to $2.51 in pulp and paper manufacturing. 
Of the three industries reporting decreases, 
cigar and tobacco manufacturing registered 
the largest decrease of $2.25; coal mining, 
$1.29, and street-railways, gas, water, power, 
telephones, etc., 30 cents. 

The report also contains tabular statistics 
indicating the number of wage-earners in 
each industry. The following table is a sum- 


CiassiFigp WEEKLY WAGE-RATES (WAGE-EARNERS ONLY) 











For Week of Males Females 

Employment Ap- 

of Greatest 21 Yrs.| Under | 18 Yrs.} Under | pren- 

Number & over | 21 Yrs.| & over | 18 Yrs.| tices 
Under $6.00..... 155 103 374 104 111 
$ 6.00 to $ 6.99. . 125 78 153 85 100 
7.00 to 7.99... 245 131 165 29 78 
8.00 to 8.99. 172 182 213 89 130 
9.00 to 9.99.. 164 157 173 62 89 
10.00 to 10.99 PAY 283 608 (el 101 
11.00 to 11.99 223 211 638 43 92 
12.00 to 12.99 951 464 | 1,009 if 83 
13.00 to 13.99 482 320) | 11,105 60 43 
14.00 to 14.99 1,199 339 1,314 30 36 
15.00 to 15.99 1,826 435 1,498 39 65 
16.00 to 16.99 2,989 304 767 16 34 
17.00 to 17.99. 2105 133 529 9 20 
18.00 to 18.99. 2,791 161 616 32 22 
19.00 to 19.99. 8,955 319 295 7 15 
20.00 to 20.99. 3,938 97 761 2 9 
21.00 to 21.99. 5,285 147 292 4 Gj 
22.00 to 22.99 5, 245 79 139 3 12 
23.00 to 23.99 2,873 75 TOM LR see 2 
24.00 to 24.99 9,159 133 119 y) 5 
25.00 to 25.99 5,308 48 90 3 9 
26.00 to 26.99 3,719 17 67 1 5 
27.00 to 27.99 3,889 34 49 2 5 
28.00 to 28.99 3,691 17 C1) eee a 4 
29.00 to 29.99 Be Rs 12 Oars «atte 2 
30.00 to 34.99..| 12,872 46 (is al es ee 10 
35.00 to 39.99 6, 707 3 TOU. otters 8 
40.00 to 44.99..] 5,831 ]........ PA ARR Gc Re oF aye 
45.00 to 49.99..} 1,795 Sih s ctarettareeibtarals Bhar tuvcil onaict Rother 
50.00 and over..| 1,681 1 a | PRD ste, aoe tres 5 
Totals....| 97,877 | 4,332 | 11,241 756 1,097 








mary of all such tables and indicates the 
number of employees by weekly wage groups 
in 1937. 


Apprenticeshitp—The report of the Direc- 
tor of Apprenticeship shows that at March 
31, 1938, the number of firms or employers 


training apprentices had increased to 375 and 


apprenticeship contracts in force had in- 
creased to 602. During the period reviewed 
by the report twenty-nine apprentices satis- 
factorily completed the period of apprentice- 
ship set out in their contracts, and of these 
sixteen were in designated trades and received 
their certificates. There were twenty-four 
contracts cancelled for one cause or another, 
in every case by mutual consent. 

The Director’s report concludes with the 
statement “considerable progress has been 
made in the matter of periodic inspections 
and these have revealed that, generally speak- 
ing, the apprentices consist of boys, young 
men, and women of a high standard who are 
making satisfactory advancement and fre- 
quently receiving wages in excess of that set 
by our regulations.” 


Employment Service-—The report submitted 
by the General Superintendent of the Em- 
ployment Service for the year 1987, shows a 
slight decrease in the number of applicants 
and re-applicants, which during the year 
totalled 198,775 as compared with 202,264 for 
the year 1936. A very considerable increase 
in employers’ orders and placements over the 
preceding year is reported, which is accounted 
for by the relief work undertaken by the City 
of Vancouver, the figures being; employers’ 
orders, 52,523 as compared with 32,162 for 
1936 while placements were 52,365, as against 
32,012 in the preceding year. 

Commenting on the improved employment 
conditions the Superintendent’s report states: 

“Despite the general improvement in condi- 
tions and the increase in the volume of em- 
ployment, it was found necessary to grant 
relief to a larger number of families and to re- 
open relief camps for single men during the 
winter months. The Coast area of the Prov- 
ince, owing to climatic conditions, is normally 
a Mecca for unemployed persons, particularly 
during the winter months. Drought conditions 
in Alberta and Saskatchewan have greatly 
accentuated the situation and large numbers 
have come from those Provinces, many of them 
destitute, and unable to secure relief here, they 
endanger the whole wage structure in their 
search for employment. The normal expectancy 
that employers would give preference to British 
Columbia citizens is not, being fulfilled, at least 
in so far as relief recipients are concerned, due 
largely to the impression created by the dis- 
turbances caused by transients that all persons 
in receipt of relief are wumnreliable and re- 
luctant to accept and remain in employment. 
Efforts by the Minister of Labour and officials 
to change this point of view have been partially 
successful, although it has been pointed out 
that a continuance of the policy must inevit- 
ably result in increased taxation to pay the 
costs of relief.” 
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Reference is also made in the Superinten- 
dent’s report to the work of the Handicap 
Section, and the Women’s section; to the 
importation of labour, the forestry and placer- 
mining training camps and the “Work scheme” 
in Vancouver. 


Unemployment Relief—The report of the 
Administrator of Unemployment Relief for 
1937 states “There was a great improvement 
in the relief situation during the calendar 
year 1937. The decrease in the average 
monthly numbers receiving relief in the 
Province was nearly 24 per cent as compared 
with the previous year’s average. The lowest 
number receiving assistance since the peak of 
128,858 in March, 1933, was in the month of 
September, 1937, when 43,110 individuals were 
assisted. This is about one-third less than 
the low for the previous year of 64,996 in 
October, 1936.” 

“The Province continued to pay 80 per 
cent of the cost of relief afforded to muni- 
cipal residents and the whole cost of assist- 
ance granted to Provincial and transient cases 
residing within municipal limits. The 
Federal Government. assisted by means of 
monthly grants-in-aid amounting to $200,- 
812.50 for the months of January, February, 
and March; $150,000 for the months of April, 
May, and June; $120,000 for the months of 
July, August, and September; and $115,000 
for the months of October, November, and 
December.” 

The report of the administrator also deals 
with various phases of the relief problem and 
the steps taken to cope with it, under such 
headings as “registration,” “grub-stakes,” 
“assistance to settlers plan,” “forestry-training 
plan,” “placer-mining training plan,’ and 
“winter work projects.” 


Trade Schools Regulation Act—During the 
year a total of sixty-nine schools were 
registered under the Trade Schools Regulation 
Act (Lasour Gazetre, December, 1936, page 
List): 

During the year a total of sixty-nine schools 
were registered and, of these, sixty-seven 
remain in active operation, one registration 
having been cancelled by the Minister of 
Labour for non-compliance with the regula- 
tions, and one correspondence school having 
voluntarily withdrawn their registration 
owing to lack of business. 

Of the sixty-seven operating schools, fifty- 
two are practical schools situated throughout 
the Province, and fifteen are correspondence 
or home-study schools. Of the correspondence 
schools, four are Canadian schools and eleven 
are American schools. 

An additional sixteen schools applied for 
registration under the Act, half this number 
being refused registration after a thorough 


investigation, the other half withdrawing 
their applications owing to their inability to 
comply with our regulations. 

Owing to the volume of complaints that had 
been received regarding the past operations 
of some correspondence and home-study 
schools, special regulations governing their 
activities in this Province were brought into 
force on September 14, 1937. 

Commenting on the enforcement of the Act 
the report states that “the Act and _ these 
regulations has in a few short months brought 
about a satisfactory change in the attitude of 
these schools towards their students. 

“Enrolment methods have distinctly improved 
and the right of a student to discontinue any 
course of “study under reasonable conditions 
has_ practically eliminated the objectionable 
tactics adopted by the collection departments 
of some schools in an effort to enforce one- 
sided and unreasonable contracts. 

“Comparatively few complaints have been re- 
ceived from students enrolling in registered 
schools since the regulations became effective, 
and a considerable number of adjustments have 
been made in regard to contracts that were 
entered into before the regulations becamnie 
effective. 

“The Act has received the whole-hearted sup- 
port of the general public and, as a result, 
similar legislation has already been enacted 
in the Provinces of Ontario and Manitoba and 
is under consideration in other Provinces.” 


Factory Inspection—During the year 1937, 
there were 1,860 inspections and re-inspections 
of factories made by the Factories Inspection 
Branch. The report also reviews the activities 
of the branch in connection with accident 
prevention, prosecutions, factory conditions, 
investigations into complaints and inspections 
of passenger and freight elevators. 


Home-W ork—Commenting on the effective- 
ness of legislation prohibiting industrial home- 
work under certain conditions, the Factories 
Inspector in his report states in part:— 


“Persons who question the necessity of and 
criticize the trend of social legislation would, 
I feel sure, change their point of view to some 
extent if they had been privileged to observe 
conditions under which industrial home-work 
was being performed in this Province previous 
to legislation being enacted, having for its 
purpose some measure of control over this 
system. 

“Prior to this legislation becoming operative, 
garments were being manufactured in homes 
where little or no regard was paid to sani- 
tation. Work was being performed by in- 
dividuals whose appearance in some instances 
would justify the opinion that they were the 
victims of a communicable disease. The manu- 
facturing of wearing-apparel under such con- 
ditions constituted a menace to the public mak- 
ing purchases of same and, if it had been 
permitted to continue and expand, the con- 
tinuity of employment of female factory-em- 
ployees because of the extremely low remunera- 
tion home-workers were receiving for perform- 
ing skilled work would have been seriously 
jeopardized. 

; on eee that strict enforcement of 
Part II of the ‘Factories Act’? has in a large 
measure been a contributing factor towards 
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industrial home-work being no longer a prob- 
lem in this Province, it has not been accom- 
plished without being subjected to a certain 
amount of criticism from our own nationals 
who would have us believe that for philan- 
thropic reasons only did they wish to be per- 
mitted to give out work to be performed in 
the home. Our records show that to-day denial 
of a request for an employer’s permit to such 
an individual has resulted in the establishment 
of a factory giving employment to fourteen 
female employees. 

“While industrial home-work is no longer an 
industrial and social evil in this Province, we 
view with much concern the increasing domina- 
tion by Japanese manufacturers of machine- 
made ladies’ wearing-apparel. Although we 
have been successful in having this work per- 
formed under close supervision in factories, 
the proprietors of these plants still have a 
decided advantage over other competitors be- 
cause, in addition to factory space, living- 
quarters are provided for their families.” 

Labour Disputes and Conciliation—The re- 
port refers to 1987 as “one of peace in labour 
circles,” sixteen disputes were reported affect- 
ing 1,188 employees resulting in 30,022 work- 
ing-days being lost. — 

Report of Board of Industrial Relations 

_As in other years, the report of the Board 
of Industrial Relations—administering the 
Female Minimum Wage Act, the Male Mini- 
mum Wage Act and Hours of Work Act—is 
also contained in the report of the Depart- 
ment. 


Male and Female Minimum Wage Acts— 
Continuing its long-established policy of col- 
lecting data once a year, the Department 
circularized employers of women throughout 
the Province toward the end of 1937. 

Statistical forms were received from 3,749 
employers of women and girls, an increase of 
184 over the 1986 figure. Returns covering 
24,084 women workers were received in 1937, 
as against 21,924, thus revealing 2,160 more 
women and girl employees on the payrolls 
than appeared for the previous yearly period. 

Coupled with this increase in reporting firms 
and reported employees is the noticeable up- 
ward trend in wages, and, in some cases, a 
shortening of working hours. 

Restoration of cuts in salaries has been 
effected in many instances, and actual increases 
have been given to employees by other 
employers. 

The average weekly wage for women 18 
years of age or over rose from $12.96 to 
$13.30, and for the younger employee the 
average weekly wage for the year under re- 
view stood at $9.66, as against $8.88. A slight 
decrease in average working hours is also 
noted, the average hours worked per week 
decreasing from 41-94 in 1936 to 41:90 hours 
a week in 1937. 

For the year under review the inspection 
staff made personal investigations of 13,212 
establishments in all parts of the Province 


an increase of 2,967 over those made in 1936. 
Adjustments totalling $57,028.50 were effected 
for employees during the 12-month period. 

Under the Male Minimum Wage Act, 517 
firms were required to pay to 1,313 men or 
boys $40,794.68, and 386 employers paid to 
609 women and girls the sum of $13,895.33 
in adjustment of wages. Following decisions 
in various court cases employers were ordered 
to pay arrears of wages amounting to 
$2,338.49. 

Under the Female Minimum Wage Act, 
there were 52 prosecutions during the year 
with 40 convictions; 6 cases were dismissed 
and 6 were withdrawn. There were 47 cases 
under the Male Minimum Wage Act in 36 
of which convictions were registered, 8 dis- 
missed, and 38 withdrawn, while under the 
Hours of Work Act there were 70 cases in 
54 of which convictions were obtained, 8 dis- 
missed and 8 withdrawn. Other cases were 
as follows: Factories Act, 7 cases, with 7 
convictions, and 12 cases under the semi- 
monthly payment of Wages Act in which 11 
convictions were obtained and one case was 
withdrawn. 


Hours of Work Act—The report shows that 
during the year 1,671 overtime permits were 
granted, it being stated that “while the 
number exceeds those issued in 1936, the 
increase is due to more rigid inspections by 
officials of the Board. The reasons for over- 
time are varied, the majority of requests being 
for taking periodic inventories.” 

Statistical data in the report shows that of 
the 102,235 employees reported by 4,711 em- 
ployers, 89-31 per cent worked 48 hours or 
less per week; 4:57 per cent worked between 
48 and 54 hours per week; and 6-12 per cent 
worked in excess of 54 hours. 





Industrial Accidents in Ontario During 
August 

The Ontario Industrial Accident Prevention 
Associations’ Bulletin of September 10, contains 
information supplied by the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board of Ontario showing that the 
total accidents reported to the Board during 
August, 1938, was 5,728 in comparison with 
6,799 during August, 1937. Fatalities during 
the month numbered 34, compared with 35 in 
the same month of 1937. Total awards for 
compensation and medical aid during August, 
1988 amounted to $484,680.02 as against 
$457,636.42 in August, 1937; while medical 


aid only cost $83,583.35 in August, 1938, com- 


pared with $90,743.97 in August, 1937. 





In accordance with a resolution of the New 
Jersey State Legislature, Governor Moore re- 
cently appointed a commission of nine mem- 
bers to study labour relations legislation in 
that state. 
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FAIR WAGE SCHEDULE FOR PUBLIC AND CERTAIN PRIVATE 
CONSTRUCTION WORKS IN MANITOBA 


N the September issue of the Lasour 

GAZETTE there was printed the fair wage 
schedule for public and certain private con- 
struction works in Manitoba. Unfortunately 
a mechanical error resulted in the throwing 
out of alignment the tabular summary of 
wage rates. This error rendered valueless the 
entire table as it appeared in the September 
issue. As this error only occurred in the 
English edition of the Lasour Gazmrrr, the 
entire schedule of rates, together with the 
introductory text, is herewith reproduced in 
this issue. 

Under the authority of section 11 of the 
Fair Wage Act of Manitoba, 1916 (Consoli- 
dated Amendments, 1924, chapter 99—as 
amended, 1934, chapter 18; 1935, chapter 17; 
1937-38, chapter 15) the provincial Minister 
of Public Works has approved a schedule 
effective June 15, 1988, establishing the mini- 
mum raie per hour and the maximum working 
hours applicable on public works for building 
construction under contract and on _ private 
works as described in the Act. 

“Private works,” as defined by the Act 
“means the building, construction, remodelling, 
demolition, or the repairing at a cost of all 
work done irrespective of the number of con- 
tracts made exceeding one hundred dollars, of 
any building or construction work within the 
Greater Winnipeg Water District or any city 


Greater Winnipeg 
Water District 


or town which has a population exceeding two 
thousand, or any other portion of the Province 
to which the provisions of this Act are ex- 
tended by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council, 
but shall not include work which is done on 
property by or under the immediate direction 
and control of the owner, tenant or occupant 
thereof if no more than three men are em- 
ployed in addition to the regular maintenance 
staff, if any, and if such work be not under- 
taken with a view to sale or rental of the 
property and shall not include -work which 
is done by a maintenance man, or men, em- 
ployed by the month.” 


The public work to which this schedule 
applies is that authorized by the Minister for 
the execution of which a contract has, or 
contracts have been entered, into between 
the Minister and an employer, consisting of 
construction, remodelling, demolition or the 
repairing or painting of buildings in Manitoba, 
and, or, highway, road, bridge or drainage 
construction work, when a contract has been 
entered into, and when done outside the 
“Greater Winnipeg Water District Area.” 


Fair Wage Schedule 


The following schedule shall apply from 
and after June 15, 1938, on “Public Works” 
and on “Private Work.” 


Other than Greater 
Winnipeg Area 


Area for Private (applies to Max’m 
Work, and for Govt. private work Hours 
Work, Wpg. and when population per 
radius of 30 miles exceeds 2,000) week 
Occupation Minimum rate per hour 
Asbestos Workers— 

(ay tourneymen. ai . wep deielenied.. $ 75 S1L75 44 

(A OP OMENS, Bice Mees oe R OMe irs v4: 5.9 ca .60 .60 44 
Asphalters—- 

(a) Pinishers*and ‘Rakers ls, Glew, ele. . 544 522 44 
Biathemibhs:wiiwed ote lea. seta LE Bedi fodiens A. 65 60. A4 
PES CE BUCS ee nN Pe Ae Cn a SR Inckd .90 44 
Helpers— 

(a) Continuously employed at mixing and 

tempering: MoTtanliaen eRe Ie sai! 50 493 48 

(b) pAttending on 6rvat seadloldett...jacony A. 45 374 48 
Bridge and Structural Steel and Iron Workers. 85 .85 44 
EN Arey 1 ca ig aga a MD aplatine inate rs aye ane 85 afd 4 
Cement Finishers (in warehouse or large floor 
yt gamers go baie Lis. FOR! . Wee Reve e eit oe ciel 60 55 48 
Electrical Workers (inside wiremen, licensed 

TOULOGHIGER Muka icdins 3 kate MEE «. wireddcne 85 olds s4 

Apprentices indentured for a four-year period 

shall be paid in accordance with the 
following classification— 

EPS Te GT” snes leninissl ys aks Gh EE ts ois Bcc cs 25 Nil 44 

peconid, Years e. cn. a: eee ee rts 30 Nil 44 

hited’ sy Cars.) Serre ee ay 40 Nil 44 

Hourth + eariolose: .« ation Sepaiiccss. cl... io Nil 44 


Providing that these rates for apprentices 
shall be changed to agree with any rates 
which may be fixed, | at a later date, by 
agreement. 
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Greater Winnipeg Other than Greater 


Water District Winnipeg Area 
Area for Private (applies to Max’m 
Work, and for Govt. private work Hours 
ork, Wpg. and when population per 
radius of 30 miles exceeds 2,000) week 
Occupation Minimum rate per hour 
Labourers— 
EON UN 8 1 sagt okey ai og aa ap aie spams agi AB Pn? be $ .45 $n. 872 48 
ie UnsicitlediGsey! M.. FPP ARR: oe .40 394 48 
Lathers (Metal, Wood)— 3 
Pedant eta bh, LiGteer es. ate.’ «idler yorert seth, otiege fete 7D 70 44 
Pe VOU. Lae DO EN bates cys ie « x. hex <x cles iol wines heads .70 65 44 
(Wood lathers—work may be paid for 
on a square yard basis at not less than 
6c. per square yard.) 
Linoleum Floor Layers alors « Sh Cbye aee . 60 55 48 
Marhlowsetiexce oad. Th Set. 1. Jae} tie 4eiaep 3 1705 .90 44 
(a) Helpers (all men assigned to help trades- 
mieniitety. sartre t. sya. vod) Ol Gate : Hee .50 424 48 
Mastic Floor Spreaders snth Layers). « Beac.. eee LSD .85 48 
Mastic Floor Rubbers and Finishers........... 05 .55 48 
Maétics HlocrsKethlementadists nen 2 Bl wins ae 245 .45 48 
Mosaic sand, Tiles Settersinde . 4a. ches aac esene os 1.05 .90 44 
(a) Helpers (all men assigned to help trades- 
VEN ) pals tei veins TRG ee Seiad s eeran'< As p50 423 48 
ah ect Engineers and Firemen on Construc- 
tio 
Class ae Engineers in charge of hoisting 
engines of three drums or more operating 
any type of machine, or operating trenching 
machines, clamshells or orange peels, regard- 
less of capacity; or operating steam shovels 
or draglines of one yard capacity or over, 
or operating drop hammer pile drivers; in 
all cases irrespective of motive power...... £95 75 48 


Class “B”: Engineers in charge of hoisting 

engines having only two drums or of single 

drum used in handling building material; or 

steam shovels and draglines not specified 

in “A” hereof; irrespective of motive power.. .90 .70 48 
Class “C”: Engineers in charge of any steam 

operating machine not specified in “A” or 

“B” hereof; or in charge of a steam boiler 

if the operation of same necessitates a 

licensed engineer under the provisions of 

“The Steam. Boiler Act”; or air compressor 

delivering air for the operating of rivetting 

guns on steel erection work, or pumps in 

caissons or concrete mixers of over 4 yard 

capacity, irrespective of motive power...... .80 565 48 
Class “D”: Men firing boilers of machines 

Cliseified “in Ale 3"? or Cl’? * hereot FOr 

assisting engineers in charge of same...... 255 45 48 
Class “EK”: operators of gas or electric engines 

for machines not otherwise specified in ‘ A,” 

“B” or “C” hereof of a type usually operated 


by aekiiadela pemersn sa. ee ie PPS 045 OTs ys ae 
Painters, Decorators, Paperhangers and 

ACter Se etn. us 2 We ews Mice eee .70 .65 44 
1 ed EV) oof eg nah shah a ate dit ainda of Baten fae .90 44 


(a) Helpers " (continuously employed at 
mixing and tempering material including 
the making of puny Pa operation of 


CS as SA de ce Niger rs ANP A occ .50 .4292 48 
Pi OOle er Cats ec te oa cr ca eee .95 80 44 
(a) Helpers bas men assigned to help 
PTAC COME ase ta cre at a onedtin. cata 50 424 48 
Reinforcing Steel ‘Rodmen: hat: specially 
hired for, or when exclusively occupied on 
such work for a longer period than 16 con- 
secutive hours on the work of bending, 
placing, tieing and similar skilled work in 
connection with reinforcing steel work...... cou Nil 44 
Roofers (Felt and gravel)— 
EM EEG E al ONG ST pai RC haa i eee . 60 “pa 48 
CO), ROO Leet a Om, Stree io eae Re [45 ols 48 


Sheet Metall Wyrorcersy sc jou. oe cae aes «ale Sle wee .70 .00 44 
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Greater Winnipeg Other than Greater 
Water District Winnipeg Area 


Area for Private (applies to Max’m 
Work, and for Govt. private work Hours 
Work, Wpg. and when population per 
radius of 30 miles exceeds 2,000) week 
Occupation Minimum rate per hour 
Dtemmiitvers, sta cient vite. cece naka x oie EEE 8g $ 95 $ .80 44 
(a) Helpers aah ‘men assigned to help trades- 
BMI) Be eee ee Pe RS 700 423 48 
SC OMOCMCREER/ wile) sk high eepidos fciabe + pdaisinie aa ne 3.5 .90 .80 44 
SLOBENIASONS A. a wlhe % cats, «es 2185 01s5 ae EIS 65 1.10 .90 44 


(a) Helpers— : 
(1) Continuously employed at mixing and 


tempering smortaty. ier ae eee. « .50 .423 48 
(2) Attended von oF ‘ati scaitoldygaiaera... s ; .45 .374 48 
PaO Wh LOAMELOTS. Ai Gsc< «cred, «gle main a Cae ene Soe = .40 Nil 54 


(b) Teamsters with teams (if employed on 
the construction or demolition of the 
building by the owner, contractor or 


sub-contractor). ; RE Aor ae aaa . 80 Nil 54 
Terrazzo Workers— 
Fa Ma eDe. Sh Ms vs teas 6 catches cate mes | ote os .70 .67% 44 
(b) Machine Rubbers (while so engaged 
OU NA. & ate ec ee SIE OI oa Ss a .50 473 48 
(c) Helpers” (all men assigned ton the trade 
Other Than sbhe a bOVE). \ cle ceeeeee. ce ab lass .45 318 48 


Timber Men and Crib Men working on grain 

elevators or bridges doing the “crib work” 

on grain elevators or rough timber work on 

bridges (such men shall be restricted to the 

use of hammers, saws, axes and augers).... . 60 .50 48 
PU EMCK IP PIVETS 5 sca's soo oie sreleeck & GU RUMET cies ea .45 .40 48 


Rule—All men hired in Winnipeg to go into the country to work on buildings shall be paid the City 
schedule rate, excepting where other definite agreements are made. 

Attention is called to the fact that Winnipeg Contractors have agreed with tradesmen that 40 hours 
per week only shall be worked during the months of July and August, 1938. 


PUBLIC ROAD AND BRIDGE WORKS 


The following schedule shall apply from and after June 15th, 1938, on “public works 
outside the Greater Winnipeg Water District Area in all parts of Manitoba for highway, 
road, bridge or drainage construction work where a contract has been entered into by the 
Honourable Minister of Public Works. 


” 


Minimum Maximum 
Occupation Rate Hours 

per Hour per Week 
ea Oat OTB gio Sch ai neer vt ina: bn a pe RMR Io bu Sr Ue be! wo Ge RE eee eke ea ee $ .30 48 
Teanisters, (0... & ee a Sek a es SPI Ea os 55m 5.0 6 0/0 Bie ee See eee -30 48 
Teamster and two ‘horse LORE ess «Se ia'h a 9 cde seers FRAN Hie taca Ae .55 48 
VTeameter and (tour Horse LOA aw ole vessuere Cae et een a ee 80 48 
Grader and Tractor Operators (excepting permanent municipal em- 

MIOVOCS) eo) os) ja fal b.o whee x Mae, ob han dp CERRO fale ete doce ets rte .60 48 
Truck Drivers (regardless of basis for payment: for truck)... «a... -40 48 
Combined Rate—Truck and Driver when paid by the hour— 

Capable of hauling not more than 14 tons or 1 cubic yard........ 1.25. 48 

Capable of hauling not more than 3. tons or 2 cubic yards........ | Wee 48 

Capable of hauling not more than 4 tons or 3 cubic yards........ pe) 48 

Larger trucks capable of hauling over 4 tons or 3 cubic yards.. 2.20 48 
Combined Rate—Truck and Driver when paid at a unit rate per mile: 

If a rate per yard mile or per ton mile is the basis for payment, the 

minimum rate shall be fixed by the Chief Engineer of the Good 

Roads Branch of the Public Works Department for each contract 

or job, which rate shall be based on the Departmental schedule. 

Timber Men: timber work where use of hammers, saws, axes and 
auversvonly) OTe. PEQUITED cc ce as sre bien nso © ible ba Ry omen alae Ve eee .50 48 


Nore.—Men occupied on subsistence work projects such as Forestry Work, the Pas-Mafeking Highway, 
Grassmere Drain and similar undertakings—not less than the Minimum Wage Rate set by the Minimum 


Wage Board. 
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INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS IN GREAT BRITAIN 


Review of Report of Commission Appointed by President Roosevelt to 
Study Employer-Employee Relationships in British Industry 


i fies Commission appointed by President 
Roosevelt on June 16 to make a factual 
report on industrial relations in Great 
Britain has released recently the results of this 
survey. The President’s instructions to the 
Commission as contained in his letter of June 
16 were as follows: 

“In view of the many comments that have 
come to my attention relative to industrial 
relations in Great Britain, I feel that there is 
a definite need for an impartial report which 
will adequately portray the real situation that 
prevails in British industry. I trust that 
through conferring with Government. officials, 
industrial leaders and labour officials, you will 
be in a position to report to the Secretary of 
Labour not only on the exact status of labour- 
employer relations in England, but also on 
the evolution of the established procedures that 
account for the current state of industrial re- 
lations in that country.” 

Subsequently, in releasing the Commission’s 
findings, the President commended the re- 
port—unanimously submitted by eminent 
Americans representing various interests in 
the national life of the country—as some- 
thing to be thoroughly read. Commenting on 
the nature of the findings, the President, in 
part, stated: 

“The adequacy of this report attests again the 
usefulness of co-operative endeavours on the 
part of those in Government and those whose 
labours and interests, diversified as they may 
be, are closely identified with the labour-em- 
pee relationships as they exist in our coun- 
ry. 

“This report ought to be read through. Un- 
less this is done, discussions of the facts con- 
tained therein, will be of little value. To me, 
the most salient feature of it, is the co-opera- 
tive spirit coupled with restraint which is 
shown by those who represent both employers 
and employees in Great Britain. Collective 
bargaining is an accepted fact and because of 
this the machinery which carries it out is 
functioning.” 

The report is in four main sections. 

Part I (chiefly introductory) relates to the 
Commission’s studies in Great Britain. 

Part II deals with present precedure in 
worker-employer relations under the follow- 
ing subdivisions: 

(a) Unions and Employers Organizations. 

(b) Collective Agreements. 

(c) Provisions in the agreements for the 
settlement of basic terms of employment, 
and disputes and grievances, without 
stoppage of work. 

(d) Adjustment of inter-union disputes. 

(e) Legislation relating to the existence and 
activities of Trade Unions. 
(1) Legal status of unions and strikes. 
(2) Picketing and intimidation. 
(3) Political objects. 
(4) Membership. 
(5) Registered and unregistered unions, 


and certifications. 
65197—4 


‘Combination Laws 


(f) Governmental agencies. 

Arbitration. 

Conciliation. 

The Industrial Court. 

Courts of Inquiry. 

Trade Boards. 

The Fair Wages Clause. 

Part III outlines the evolution of existing 
methods of settling industrial disputes. 

Part IV discusses social legislation and other 
factors. 

Unions and Employers’ Organizations 

As already indicated in Part II, the present 
procedure in worker-employer relations is re- 
viewed under a number of headings. The 
Commission first outlines the long history of 
labour union development in Great Britain, 
beginning as far back as the repeal of the 
in 1825, and similarly 
sketches the formation of employers’ asso- 
ciations, giving the present position of each 
in regard to membership and organization. 

Pointing to the diversity of structure in 
both employers’ and workers’ organizations, 
the Commission notes: 

“Among the employers associations some, 
like the Mining Association, are quite homo- 
geneous; some, like the Engineering and Allied 
Employers’ National Federation, bring together 
many different types of manufacturing; some, 
like the Wholesale Clothing Manufacturers’ 
Association, affiliate both district associations 
and individual firms; some, as in the textile 
industry, consist of particular divisions of an 
industry according to materials or processes 
or both. Among the union federations, some are 
very loosely organized and others are so highly 
developed that they differ little from amalga- 
mations; they may bring together unions in 
different industries, or local unions in a single 
industry, or associations of national unions in 
a single industry. 

“This diversity of structure is the result of 
long historical growth reflecting the different 
customs, practices and traditions in the various 
industries.” 


Collective Agreements 


In the section on collective agreements the 
basis of practically a recognized industrial 
and national system is described as follows: 

The employers associations and the unions 
have long since become an integral part of a 
collective bargaining system in which they re- 
spect one another and mutually attribute real 
value to the agreements and to the relations that 
have been built up between them. In Great 
Britain the expression “collective agreement” 
does not mean an agreement between a single 
employer and his workers, or even an agree- 
ment between a single employer and a union. 
It means an agreement negotiated collectively 
by representatives of a group or association of 
employers (commonly an industry-wide asso- 
ciation), and representatives of a union or a 
group or association of unions. 
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Great diversity appears in the collective 
agreements; in the provisions for wages, hours, 
and working conditions, and in the procedure 
for the settlement of disputes. Many of the 
agreements with employers associations are 
national in scope, regulating the terms of 
employment of the members’ employees, both 
union and non-union, in the categories covered 
by the agreements. Other agreements, though 
less frequently, are between unions and dis- 
trict, rather than national associations of em- 
ployers. Moreover, even in industries where 
national agreements define the terms of em- 
ployment with great precision, supplementary 
district or local agreements often exist. In 
the case of non-federated employers, individual 
agreements may be negotiated with the unions; 
when they are negotiated they generally con- 
form to the national agreements. The extent 
to which standards set in the national agree- 
ments are observed by non-federated employers 
depends on the extent of union organization in 
the particular trade or locality. 

The wage provisions in collective agreements 
are multiform. In the case of time-rates they 
are sometimes expressed as minima and some- 
times as standard rates which in practice are 
the prevailing rates; they are frequently 
differentiated according to locality. In the 
case of piece-rates the agreements sometimes 
specify the actual rates in lists which may 
cover a large number and variety of articles 
and operations, while other agreements are less 
detailed. Generally the piece-rates are calcu- 
lated to yield to an average or an ordinary 
worker a certain minimum percentage above the 
agreed time rates. Provisions are also made 
in some agreements for group piece-work, for 
bonus payments dependent on output, and for 
the automatic adjustment of wages in accord- 
ance with variations in selling price or in the 
proceeds of the industry (restricted to coal 
mining) or in the cost of living indices of the 
Ministry of Labour. Increases in wages have 
generally been made by a flat amount of so 
much per hour or per week and this has had 
the effect of decreasing the percentage differ- 


ence between the unskilled and the _ skilled 
worker. At the same time, the difference 
between skilled workers in different trades 


are becoming less. In those trades where a 
cost of living bonus is applied (which is usually 
in the form of so many shillings per week 
rather than a percentage on the wages) this 
tendency of decreasing the percentage difference 
is again observed. The same tendency is found 
in the action of the Trade Boards in the very 
low wage classes. Hours are generally fixed 
by industry-wide agreements, usually from 44 
to 48, but in some cases less. There are many 
differences in the provisions relating to over- 
time, starting and stopping, holidays and so 
on. Numerous details relating to working con- 
ditions and other matters, are frequently incor- 
porated. 

Almost invariably either in the collective 
agreements or in agreed-upon rules of joint 
standing bodies composed equally of represen- 
tatives of union and employer organizations, 
there are provisions specifying the steps to be 
taken before strikes or lock-outs may occur. 


Provisions for Settlement of Basic Terms 
and Disputes Without Stoppage of Work 


The Commission detailed the modus operandi 
for settling basic terms of employment, dis- 


putes and grievances in British industry. Its 
first two findings in this respect were: 

First, basic changes in wages and hours are 
commonly negotiated by the national unions not 
with each employer individually, but with asso- 
ciations of employers. 

Second, if negotiations on these basic sub- 
jects fail resort is generally had, either by 
the terms of the agreement or by mutual 
agreement at the time, to some impartial 
agency whose decision is generally followed, 
though the parties rarely bind themselves in 
advance to follow it. The very gravity of the 
situation, when differences arise in negotiations 
applying to the whole or to a considerable 
portion of an industry, is such as to counsel 
resort to peaceful means of settlement. 


In regard to local disputes, the Commission 
found that these, if not settled between the 
parties involved, are carried up through joint 
district bodies and finally if necessary to a 
national board of the industry, thus bringing 
to bear upon the problem “an informed and 
relatively detached judgment.” 

The Commission also found that “ihe ob- 
jective is to settle locally as many disputes 1s 
possible, and if they cannot be so setiled, to 
make the procedure short enough to satisfy 
the workers involved, and long encugh to allay 
the tension and to make sure that the pos- 
sibilities of collective conciliation and settle- 
ment are fully utilized.” 

Although the above measures for settling 
local disputes were generally effective, there 
were occasional unofficial stoppages, or “‘flare- 
ups’? 

These were cases in which the grievance was 
acute and the men had not waited, or in which 
a “demonstration” was made for speedy redress 
or to ensure recognition of the seriousness of 
the complaint. However, “the national offi- 
cials of the union are energetic in procuring a 
resumption of work in instances where unofficial 
stoppages occur. The general principle that 
there shall be no negotiations while the workers 
are out on unauthorized strikes is insisted upon 
and generally maintained.” 


Agreements Based on Moral Force 


The Commission further noted that: 


“While the agreements provide that there 
shall be no strikes or lock-outs until the pro- 
cedure for negotiating basic changes, or for 
settling local disputes and _ grievances, has 
been completed, these and the other provisions 
of collective agreements rest upon moral force 
rather than upon legal compulsion. We could 
find no desire on the part of either employers 
associations or unions to seek legislation which 
would make the voluntary agreements legally 
enforceable; on the contrary, perhaps the chief 
characteristic of the attitudes of both groups 
is that legal sanctions for these agreements are 
undesirable, and that the agreements should 
rest upon mutual understanding and good faith.” 


There was one exception to this general 
desire on the part of both parties not to make 
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voluntary agreements legally enforceable. This 
was in the cotton textile industry. By special 
Act of Parliament in 1934, at the request of 
both the unions and the employers’ organiza- 
tions, the Minister of Labour was authorized 
“to make legally binding on the weaving sec- 
tion of the industry, as minimum ratcs, the 
wage-rates collectively agreed to by unions 
and employer organizations.” 

It was pointed out that the legislation, 
limited only to wage provisions in this par- 
ticular industry, “was occasioned by the break- 
down in wage standards beginning in the un- 
organized portions of the industry and spread- 
ing to some of the unorganized employers.” 

“In another sense,” reports the Commission, 
“the legislation illustrates a further and com- 
plementary British attitude, namely that where 
the collective bargaining process is rot by 
itself able to manage wage standards, and the 
conditions are sufficiently serious, government 
sanction for standards should be sought, but 
only as a supplement and aid to collective 
bargaining and not in substitution for 14,” 

In conformity with this general phiicsophy, 
the Commission observed: 

“The idea of compulsory statutory arbitration 
of industrial disputes is opposed. This oppo- 
sition, following experiments in the early in- 
dustrial era, goes back at least as far as the 
Report of the Royal Commission on ‘Trade 
Unions in 1869. The Whitley Committee Report 
of 1918 gaid“The experience of compulsory 
arbitration during the war period has shown 
that it is not a successful method of avoiding 
disputes and in normal times it would un- 
doubtedly prove even less successful.” Re- 
peatedly union and employer representatives 
who conferred with us expressed their opinion 
quite definitely against compulsory arbitration, 
whether imposed by statute or, so far as basic 
terms of employment are concerned, by col- 
lective agreements. In addition to the desire 
of both sides to retain the right of direct 
action as a last resort, they believe that pro- 
vision for compulsory arbitration at the end 
weakens the utility of preliminary conferences, 
since the parties tend to rely on the final ar- 
bitration. Moreover, though some collective 
agreements bind the parties in advance to 
abide by arbitration in the case of local dis- 
putes and grievances, provisions of that sort 
appear to be rather infrequent; and sometimes 
it will be found that though the term “arbitra- 
tion” is used and the parties have agreed to 
resort to it, there is an express stipulation 
that the “arbitration” award shall not be 
binding, though it is usually accepted. 


Adjustment of Inter-Union Disputes 


The Commission next dealt with the methods 
evolved for the avoidance or settlement of 
disputes between unions. It found that these 
disputes involve questions of two sorts. The 
first is whether a particular operation should 
be performed by one type of craftsman or 
another—the so-called jurisdictional disputes. 
The second question is whether one union or 
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another shall organize a certain type or group 
of workers—the so-called organizational dis- 
putes. 

In reporting on the union machinery and 
methods to settle inter-union disputes, the 
Commission’s finding are as follows: 

For the settlement of jurisdictional disputes 
(or demarcational disputes as they are called 
in England) some of the National Federations 
of Unions, in industries where the disputes 
are most likely to occur, have created their 
own internal agencies of settlement. In addi- 
tion, since 1920, under the Standing Orders of 
the Trades Union Congress, the General Council 
of the Congress has had power to summon any 
contending unions to appear before a Disputes 
Committee of the General Council—the Com- 
mittee being composed of members having no 
connection with the unions involved in the 
controversy. The Disputes Committee decides 
the case, and in case of non-compliance the 
General Council may suspend the offending 
union until the next annual Congress, the Con- 
gress having final authority to deal with the 
case whether by way of re-admission, further 
suspension, or exclusion from membership, Fur- 
thermore, if a given situation becomes suffi- 
ciently serious a Court of Inquiry may be ap- 
pointed by the Ministry of Labour to in- 
vestigate the matter. These methods have been 
generally, but not entirely, successful in avoid- 
ing stoppages of work from _ jurisdictional 
difficulties. un Ver ; 

As to the organizational disputes, it should 
be noted that there are three main types of 
unions in Great Britain: (1) the craft unions, 
some of which are federations of two or more 
separate craft unions; (2) unions which are 
substantially industrial in form, of which the 
National Union of Railwaymen and the local 
and district miners’ unions are the chief 
examples; and (3) the so-called general unions, 
which take in unskilled workers from all in- 
dustries and which are open, also, to skilled 
or craft workers in unorganized areas. There 
are two large unions of the latter sort, the 
Transport & General Workers Union, and the 
National Union of General and Municipal 
Workers. Those two unions have arrived at a 
working arrangement regarding the men that 
each will take in, and they have, on occasion, 
transferred membership from one to the other, 
in accordance with that arrangement, 

Several principles have been laid down for 
avoiding organizational disputes, the most im- 
portant of which are: ; 

(1) The Trades Union Congress, composed 
as it is of craft, industrial and general unions, 
has consistently taken the stand that no union 
has an exclusive right to organize any class 
of worker. This principle has not been 
formally embodied in resolutions, but it has 
been repeatedly applied in the decisions of 
the Disputes Committee, which the Congress 
has endorsed. 

(2) By formal action of the General Coun- 
cil, endorsed by the 1924 Congress, further 
principles were adopted: (a) that all union 
membership applications “should contain an 
inquiry to be answered by the candidate as 
to whether he is or has been a member of 
any other Union, and, if so, what his financial 
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relationship to that Union is;” (b) that no 
member of any union should be accepted by 
another without inquiry from the union con- 
cerned, or be allowed to escape his obligations 
by leaving one union while in arrears and 
joining another; and (c) “that under no cir- 
cumstances should a Union accept members 
from any other Union which is engaged in a 
trades dispute.” 

“This settlement machinery works well”, 
records the Commission, “and stoppages of 
work do not result from organizational dis- 
putes.” 


Legislation Relating to Trade Union 
Activities 


In traversing the scope of legislation re- 
lating to the existence and activities of trade 
unions, the Commission first indicates that 
the term “trade union” is not limited in. its 
meaning to labour unions; that it embraces 
combinations of employers as well as com- 
binations of workers to regulate the relations 
between employers and workers, or among 
workers, or among employers; or to impose 
restrictive conditions on the conduct of any 
trade or business, or to provide benefits for 
members. 


Extracts from this section of the Com- 
mission’s report are as follows: 


Legal status of unions and strikes. 


From a state of affairs in which trade unions 
(whether of employers or of workers) had no 
legal status, and their activities were banned 
by law, the English law has been brought by a 
series of Acts (the most important of which 
are the Trade Union Acts of 1871 and 1913, 
the Conspiracy and Protection of Property Act 
of 1875 and the Trade Disputes Act of 1906) 
to a state in which trade unions not only have 
a recognized legal status but they have been 
given immunity from any charge of restraint of 
trade and, with respect to their activities in 
contemplation or furtherance of a trade dis- 
pute, from any action from civil or criminal 
conspiracy or for any tortious act. Of course 
the courts are not thereby closed to appropriate 
legal action against individual wrong-doers and, 
although a trade union as such cannot be sued 
for a tortious act, its trustees may be sued for 
an act touching or concerning the property of 
the union, provided it is not an act done in 
contemplation or furtherance of a trade dis- 
pute. Although the 1871 Act legalizes trade 
union contracts in restraint of trade it provides 
that such contracts cannot be directly enforced 
in court. The practical effect of all these 
statutes is that agreements between employers’ 
associations and labour unions or associations 
of unions rest upon good faith rather than upon 
legal. enforceability. The statutory immunity 
of trade unions from suit for acts done in con- 
templation or furtherance of a trade dispute 
is denied only in the case of illegal strikes or 
lockouts, as defined in the Trades Disputes and 
Trade Unions Act of 1927; i. a strike or 
lockout having an object other than or in addi- 
tion to the furtherance of a_ trade dispute 
within the industry in which the strikers are 
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engaged and designed or calculated to coerce 
the Government, either directly or by inflicting 
hardship upon the community. From _ the 
beginning, in 1875, up to and including the 
Act of 1927, the British laws have contained 
special penalties with respect to certain acts of 
individuals likely to deprive the public of 
essential services (particularly water, gas and 
electricity) during industrial disputes. 

We found a complete unanimity of opinion 
that the Act of 1927 does not forbid, or destroy 
the immunity of unions from suit in the case 
of sympathetic strikes extending beyond a given 
industry, unless such strikes are also designed 
or calculated to coerce the Government, either 
directly or by inflicting hardship upon the com- 
munity. Nor does it forbid or destroy the 
previously granted statutory immunity of unions 
from suit in the case of sympathetic or other 
strikes within a given industry, even though 
they may be designed or calculated to coerce 
the Government, either directly or by inflicting 
hardship upon the community. The Act accord- 
ing to this consensus of opinion, was intended 
to prevent a repetition of the general strike 
of 1926 and it fully “de-legalizes” everything 
done in support of such a strike. But for 
ordinary industrial strikes the immunity of 
trade unions is preserved. 

These provisions of the Act have not been 
interpreted in courts of record, and there is a 
great latitude for interpretation in the pro- 
visions prohibiting sympathetic strikes which 
are (1) not “‘within the trade or industry” and 
(2) are “designed or calculated to coerce the 
Government either directly or by inflicting hard- 
ship upon the community.” How the courts 
will construe the italicized words, if cases 
should be presented, no one can venture to say. 
Among the persons who met with us, opinions 
differed as to whether or not this uncertainty 
had been a deterrent to sympathetic strikes. 
Picketing and intimidation. 

Permissible picketing is defined by successive 
Acts of Parliament (the Acts of 1875, 1906 
and 1927) as attending* by one or more persons 
acting on their own behalf or on behalf of a 
trade union or of an individual employer or 
firm in contemplation or furtherance of a trade 
dispute (Act of 1906) at or near the house 
where a person resides, or works, or carries on 
business or happens to be, or the approach to 
such house or place, in order merely to obtain 
or communicate information, or to peacefully 
persuade any person to work or abstain from 
working (Act of 1906); provided that they 
do not so attend in such number or otherwise 
in such manner as to be calculated to intimi- 
date any person in such house or place, or to 
obstruct the approach thereto or egress there- 
from, or to lead to a breach of the peace. (Act 
of 1927). 

When, in 1825, Parliament repealed certain 
provisions of the Combination Laws and thereby 
partially lifted the ban upon trade union activi- 
ties, it simultaneously penalized the use of 
violence, threats or intimidation, molestation, 
or obstruction in connection with such activi- 
ties. Certain doubts arose as to the true 
meaning of the words “molestation” and 
“obstruction” and the Act of 1859 defined these 
words so as to permit peaceable and reasonable 
persuasion “without threat or intimidation, 
direct or indirect.” The subsequent definition 





* The words not italicized are the original provisions 
of the Act of 1875. The italicized phrases were added 
by the Acts of 1906 and 1927 as indicated. 
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of permissible picketing in the Conspiracy and 
Protection of Property Act of 1875, was associat- 
ed with an express prohibition of rioting, unlaw- 
ful assembly, breach of the peace, use of 
violence or intimidation and the like. This pro- 
hibition has been preserved by the subsequent 
Acts and, additionally, the 1927 Act defines 
the words “to intimidate” as “to cause in the 
mind of a person a reasonable apprehension of 
injury to him or to any member of his family 
or to any of his dependents or of violence or 
damage to any person or property”; thereby 
excluding any idea that its meaning might be 
restricted to infliction of actual property 
damage or bodily harm. 


For the most part the conduct of strikes has 
been accompanied, at least since collective 
bargaining became generally accepted by 
relatively little violence or provocation. In the 
case of strikes involving at the outset enough 
workers to make a continued operation of a 
plant impractical, employers almost invariably 
shut down their plants and do not attempt to 
operate until the controversy has been settled 
by negotiation. Several reasons for this practice 
were given us. In the first place, in the strongly 
organized industries it is difficult to obtain 
replacements, but even where organization is 
not extensive there is a general feeling among 
workers and employers that “the job belongs 
to the man” and that it is not right for men to 
take, or to be asked to take, the jobs of their 
fellows. Secondly, collective bargaining having 
been generally accepted, there is confidence on 
both sides that the controversy will be settled 
by peaceful negotiations, and a desire on both 
sides to effect a resumption of work under cir- 
cumstances as free from bitterness as possible, 
so that future strife may be avoided. 


It follows from these policies that dis- 
crimination against strikers and their leaders, 
if not wholly eliminated, is reduced to in- 
significance. In the case of strikes involving 
only a portion of a plant, the plant may be 
operated with the men who remain at work, 
but they are not usually asked by the employer 
to do the work of the men on strike; order is 
generally preserved and men are not forcibly 
prevented by picket lines from going to or 
coming from their work. 


All of these statements are subject to quali- 
fications in exceptional instances, particularly 
where the community may consist chiefly of 
workers and their families engaged in the in- 
dustry where the trouble has occurred. But it 
is certainly true that violence on the part of 
the workers, and provocative tactics on the 
part of the employers, have not for a long 
time played any significant part in industrial 
disturbances, and that the chief reliance for 
the maintenance of industrial peace in Great 
Britain is placed on the settlement of all issues 
and differences by the voluntary collective 
bargaining methods already described. 


Political Objects—Under this sub-heading 
the Commission’s report outlines the objec- 
tives of the British Labour Party, “created by 
trade union action,” and the legislation which 
restricts “the application of the funds of a 
trade union to certain political objects.” 


Membership—Referring to membership com- 
position of trade unions, the report continues: 
“By the Police Act of 1919 membership in 
a trade union was prohibited to a policeman; 
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and, by the Act of 1927, ‘‘established civil 
servants” are forbidden, with minor exceptions 
to belong to a trade union affiliated with trade 
unions outside the civil service. The prohibition 
does not extend to industrial employees of the 
Government, or to municipal employees. The 
Act of 1927 prohibits local or other public 
authorities from making union membership a 
condition of employment or a ground’ for dis- 
crimination.” 

Registered and unregistered unions and cer- 
tification—-The Act of 1871 prohibits the regis- 
tration of trade unions under the Company Act; 
in other words, they cannot be incorporated. 
Voluntary registration of trade unions was pro- 
vided for under the Trade Union Act of 1871, 
and voluntary certification in lieu of registra- 
tion by the Trade Union Act of 1913. 

The principal benefit of registration is that 
it enables a trade union to carry on its affairs 
through a board of trustees that has continuing 
existence; and the most considerable further 
benefit is a limited exemption from taxation of 
its benefit funds. The major obligation of a 
registered union is to file with the Registrar 
an annual account of its general funds (as well 
as its political funds, for which every trade 
union must account, whether registered or not): 
and the most important further obligation is 
to file with the Registrar a copy of its rules, 
which must state the name and objects of the 
union and the provisions for benefits, for fines 
and forfeitures and for amending the rules: and 
which must include provision for appointment 
and removal of trustees and officers, for the 
investment of funds, for an annual audit, and for 
inspection of its books and names of members, 
by every person having an interest in its funds. 
The Registrar functions only administratively, to 
see that the rules do in fact contain such pro- 
visions. Beyond this he has no power to require 
any particular form of organization, or to super- 
vise the conduct of a trade union. 

An unregistered trade union has neither these 
benefits nor obligations. Under the 1871 Act 
it has legal status, but must sue or be sued by 
a more cumbersome procedure. 

The benefit of certification in lieu of regis- 
tration is that a certificate is convenient and 
conclusive legal evidence that the certified union 
is a trade union and is therefore entitled to the 
immunities from suit granted by sections 1 and 
2 of the 1871 Act and by the Trade Union Act 
of 1906. Certification, like registration, is not 
required, and certified unions are not required 
to file copies of their rules or accounts, except 
their political accounts. 

At the end of 1935 less than half the trade 
unions were registered, but those contained 
about three-quarters of the total union member- 
ship in Great Britain. One national union, 
whose officials we met with, had registered and 
later withdrawn from registration; non-regis- 
tration involved the payment of two or three 
hundred additional pounds a year of taxes on 
the income from the union’s benefit fund, but 
it was content to pay this amount in return 
for what it regarded as the greater convenience 
of being unregistered. The fact of registration 
or non-registration is a matter of no interest to 
employers; and unions, whether registered or 
unregistered, are authorized by the Government 
to assist in the administration of the unemploy- 
ment insurance law, provided they maintain 
their own employment exchanges or branch 
offices to which unemployed men in the par- 
ticular industry may be sent to get their pay- 
ments, and provided that they also have their 
own unemployment benefit plans and pay out 
certain minimum amounts therefor. 
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Governmental Agencies 


The Commission then dealt with the gov- 
ernmental machinery under the Ministry of 
Labour. It described the functions of each 
under the following designations:— 

Arbitration—The Minister of Labour, is 
sometimes called upon under the provisions 
of collective agreements to appoint impartial 
arbitrators or chairmen, and for this purpose 
the Ministry maintains a panel of qualified and 
experienced citizens who are willing, when called 
upon, to serve in such capacities. The existence 
of this panel, with its known composition, 
accounts in part for the confidence with which 
clauses of the sort described are incorporated, 
here and there, in agreements. 

Conciliation—The Ministry also, pursuant to 
the provisions of the Conciliation Act of 1896, 
maintains a staff of full-time trained conciliators, 
with divisional offices in Bristol, Birmingham, 
Leeds, Manchester and Glasgow. Their duty 
is to keep intimately in touch with industrial 
zonditions in the areas which they cover, to 
anticipate trouble and if possible forestall it, 
and to shorten it as best they can when it 
comes. They have no power, and their success 
depends on their skill in conciliation. 

The Industrial Court—By the Industrial 
Courts Act of 1919 a permanent Industrial 
Court was created to decide controversies sub- 
mitted to it by the Minister of Labour with the 
consent of both parties, after (and only after) 
any existing joint machinery for settlement had 
failed. By statute the Minister of Labour 
appoints the members, representing industry, 
labour and the public. 

Many of the cases, referred jointly by national 
organizations of employers and workers, have 
involved the determination of national wage 
rates; other cases have involved a particular 
locality, or even a single plant. Unless other- 
wise agreed, the Court’s awards are not bind- 
ing: but they are generally accepted. They are 
expressed in the form of decisions, with a full 
statement of the rival arguments, but without 
an opinion. The absence of opinions has been 
occasioned by the desire of both sides in some 
industries to avoid the application of precedents 
to their disputes. The result has been to avoid, 
rather than to foster, the development of a 
body of industrial case-law. 


Courts of Inquiry—The Act of 1919 also 
authorized the Minister of Labour, in an in- 
dustrial dispute, to appoint a Court of Inquiry 
to make an investigation and report, the report 
to be laid before both Houses of Parliament. 
This authority has been exercised only in cases 
of major public interest. From 1920 through 
1937 twenty Courts were appointed. Under the 
law the appointment of a Court does not oper- 
ate to stop or postpone a dispute; the purpose 
is to expose the facts and to bring public 
opinion to bear on the merits. 


Trade Board—rThese activities of the Min- 
istry of Labour have been effectively reinforced 
by the Trade Board Acts which authorize under 
certain conditions the creation of boards (com- 
posed of representatives of employers, employees 
and the public) having power to fix minimum 
wages and to declare normal working hours 
(with overtime rates thereafter) in particular 
industries. 

Following in part the second report of the 
Whitley Committee, 1918, Parliament amended 
the Trade Board Act, 1909, which had limited 
the application of Trade Boards to “sweated” 
industries, to permit the Minister of Labour 


to set up a Trade Board in any trade in which, 
in his opinion, “no adequate machinery exists 
for the effective regulation of wages throughout 
the trade, and that accordingly, having regard 
to the rates of wages prevailing in the trade 
or any part of the trade, it is expedient that 
the Acts should apply to that trade.” Thus, 
although there are no laws to compel union 
recognition, or to compel collective bargaining, 
and the Government consistently maintains the 
principle of non-interference with voluntary col- 
lective bargaining, yet in industries having no 
effective organization and excessively low wages 
the Government may, and does, set up Trade 
Boards to determine minimum standards by 
legislative and administrative processes. 

It should be added, however, that the resort 
to such procedure is not favoured by Govern- 
ment, by organized labour or by employers’ 
associations until every possibility of voluntary 
determination of wages and working conditions 
in the trade have been thoroughly explored. 
Even then the Ministry of Labour presses for 
a certain minimum of voluntary agreement 
within the trade as a prerequisite to the setting 
up of a Trade Board. 

The report then describes the process 
adopted by the trade boards in establishing 
minimum rates, declaring normal hours and 


fixing overtime rates, etc. 


Evolution of Existing Methods of Settling 
Industrial Disputes 


Under this heading the Commission ampli- 
fies its summary of “the long and gradual 
development of union organizations and em- 
ployers’ associations, and of the methods of 
collective bargaining between them.” 

“The historical evolution of collective 
bargaining in Great Britain,” states the Com- 
mission, “may be traced in the pages of Govern- 
ment reports.” From these reports, the Commis- 
sion proceeds to sketch its origin and de- 
velopment. It quotes from the Royal Com- 
mission on Labour (which was appointed in 
1891 and made its fifth and final report to 
the British Parliament in 1894). “The funda- 
mental conclusion” of that body was ex- 
pressed by the American Commission as 
being “that strong organizations of employers 
and workers, dealing together through collec- 
tive agreements and setting up machinery 
for conciliation and arbitration, afforded the 
most practical approach to industrial peace.” 

The United States investigators then fol- 
‘owed the steady progress of collective bar- 
gaining in Britain—through the early part of 
this century, through the war years, and 
through the post-war period to the general 
strike of 1926. On the aftermath of this 
experience the Commission observes:— 


Conditions which need not be traced here, 
brought to a head by the strike of the coal 
miners in 1926, led to the general strike of that 
year. That strike was called off after nine 
days, and, though the miners’ strike continued 
for some months, industrial peace was generally 
restored without disruption of the established 
collective bargaining relations. 
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From this brief historical sketch it will be 
seen that the network of collective bargaining 
relationships in Great Britain extending back 
to its origins over many years, had reached 
substantially its present form shortly after the 
close of the war. Through experience Great 
Britain has learned that strife is wasteful where 
reason can gain the day; and that agencies 
through which reason, patience and objective 
judgment can be brought to bear. on con- 
troversies are of the utmost value. 

We found complete agreement that_ the 
general strike was a salutary lesson. It is 
generally believed that there will be no repeti- 
tion. The Government learned that drastic 
economic changes in policy should not be under- 
taken without the fullest consultation with both 
labour and employer organizations. Such con- 
sultation had been general throughout the war, 
and we were informed that to-day, before legis- 
lative or administrative action is taken that 
may affect labour, its continuity of employment, 
its wages, hours, cost of living, or working con- 
ditions, the views of labour and employers alike 
are invariably sought. This governmental. recog- 
nition and utilization of the services of these 
organizations is thought to have played a part 
in enhancing their public standing and increas- 
ing their sense of public obligation and the 
breadth of their viewpoint. 

Labour and employer organizations have been 
further strengthened by the frequent support 
and encouragement which they render to each 
other. Repeatedly employers and representa- 
tives of employers organizations stated to us 
that they preferred strong unions to weak ones, 
because the strong union is better able to secure 
the fulfillment of agreements and is better able 
to bring competitors up to the wage and hour 
standards of the industry, as set by the agree- 
ments. Repeatedly labour representatives stated 
to us that they preferred strong employer 
organizations to weak ones, because the stronger 
the organization the fewer the units which re- 
main outside to undermine industry standards. 


Social Legislation and Other Factors 


The Commission, in its concluding section, 
states that it had been informed “by many 
workers and employers that the social legis- 
lation enacted during the present century had 
improved conditions in Great Britain, and 
had created an atmosphere in which har- 
monious employer and worker relations could 
be developed.” 

It referred to such social measures as con- 
tributory unemployment insurance (begun in 
1911 and now covering 13,000,000 workers), 
old age insurance, and health insurance. Two 
other important factors were mentioned as 
follows :— 


One of the most important of the social ser- 
vices tending to improve the industrial relations 
is better housing, of which much has been done 
in England by private companies, many without 
subsidy, some with; and much has been done 
by municipalities and local boards with assist- 
ance from the Government. 


The co-operative movement should also be 
mentioned as a factor in decreasing the cost of 
the necessaries of life, especially to the workers. 
There are now almost 8,000,000 members of the 
retail co-operative societies with sales of over 
one billion dollars per year. 


Conclusion 


In conclusion the Commission reported :— 


There is a real determination upon the part 
of national officers and individual members of 
the employers organizations and of. the trade 
unions to employ to the full the system of 
voluntary national agreements and to make these 
function as effectively as possible. In the last 
analysis, the continuing value of these agree- 
ments outweighs with both sides any particular 
dispute. 

The national unions have great stability with- 
out which such machinery could not continu- 
ously function. This stability, we think, may be 
explained by a number of factors. In ‘the first 
place, in many of the unions the administrative 
officers are not subject to annual election but 
are appointed during good behaviour by an 
elected executive council or board (normally 
elected each year), and in practice they gen- 
erally continue in office until retired, provision 
being made for automatic retirement at a 
certain age with a pension. Measured in terms 
of the men’s wages and superannuation benefits 
(which are provided by most of the larger 
unions) the salaries and retirement pensions 
of the officials compare favourably. With 
reasonably assured tenure these men acquire 
knowledge of the problems of their industries 
through repeated personal contacts with the 
employers and through the process of nego- 
tiating national agreements. The large funds 
administered by the principal unions in the 
way of unemployment, sickness and accident, 
superannuation, funeral and other benefits may 
furnish an additional element of stability. 


Improved industrial relations in Great Britain 
have been reflected in the trend of hours of 
work which have been reduced, during the 
last 20 years, from 54 to 48 or in some cases 
less, and by the changes in the real wage level 
which for manufacturing and railways has 
risen approximately 16 per cent since 1924, 
according to the figures of the Ministry of 
Labour. These factors, together with im- 
proved machinery, better technology and im- 
proved organization of industry, have con- 
tributed to a higher standard of living. 


Finally, and most important, the acceptance 
and general practice of collective bargaining 
on an industry basis places upon the employers 
and workers organizations, because of the sheer 
numbers of men and the magnitude of interests 
involved, a peculiarly heavy responsibility cal- 
culated by its very nature to call forth patience, 
understanding, and a desire to make and keep 
agreements and to achieve industrial peace. 


The commission also reported on industrial 
relations in Sweden, and a summary of its 
findings will be given in the next issue of the 
Lasour GAZETTE. 
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EMPLOYEES’ RETIREMENT AND PENSION PLAN OF CAMPBELL SOUP 
COMPANY LIMITED 


6 Pee Campbell Soup Company Limited, has 
inaugurated a plan enabling its employees 
to make provision for pensions upon retirement. 
Effective August 1, the plan affects about 200 
employees of the company’s plant at New 
Toronto, Ontario. 

Briefly, the plan applies to all employees 
of the company whose earnings do not exceed 
$250 a month; retirement for employees earn- 
ing over this figure was provided for under 
another plan. The new scheme provides for 
a retirement and pension fund system for all 
full-time employees at the age of 65. Em- 
ployees will contribute in premiums an 
amount equal to four per cent of their wages, 
the company assuming the balance. 

Eligibility —According to the descriptive 
pamphlet issued by the company, “each 
regular full-time employee in service on 
August 1, 19838 who has completed at least 
one year of continuous service as of August 
1, 1938, is eligible to join the plan as of 
August 1, 1938. 

Each other regular full-time employee in 
service on August 1, 1938, and each new full- 
time employee will be eligible to join the 
plan on the August Ist” on which the em- 
ployee has completed at least one year of con- 
tinuous service, and has not reached his 
normal retirement age (65 years).” 

The plan is a voluntary one, eligible em- 
ployees signing an application form, which 
authorizes the required payroll deduction. 

Contributions—Each employee who. joins 
the plan will contribute four per cent of the 
full amount of his earnings in each month 
subject to certain limitations outlined in the 
Group Annuity Contract. The term “earn- 
ings” is defined as meaning “wages or salary 
including any labour standard premiums but 
excluding additional compensation.” 

Retirement Income for Past Service — 
According to the plan, service with the com- 
pany prior to August 1, 1938, is to be known 
as Past Service. The annual rate of an em- 
ployee’s Past Service Retirement income will, 
subject to certain limitations contained in the 
group annuity contract, be 1 per cent of the 
employee’s average annual rate of earnings 
during the five-year period of his employ- 
ment ending December 31, 1937, or during 
the entire period of his employment ending 
December 31, 1937, (if less than five years) 
multiplied by the number of full years of con- 
tinuous service completed prior to August 1, 
19388. 

These last Service Retirement Income 
Benefits were purchased by the company at 


its own expense, by a substantial lump sum 
payment to the insurance company under- 
writing the plan. 


Retirement Income for Future Service— 
Service with the Campbell Soup Company on 
and after August 1, 1938, is referred to in the 
plans as Future Service, the annual rate of an 
employee’s pension in this respect being 14 
per cent of the total amount of earnings on 
which the employee has contributed. 


Illustrations are given in the pamphlet, indi- 
cating the manner in which the retirement 
pension (for both past and future service) 
is compiled. For example, a male employee 
with 20 years of past service who joins the 
plan on August 1, 1938, at the age of 45, 
and works until age 65, will retire with 20 
credited years of past service and 20 years of 
future service. If during this period he has 
continuously received a salary of $120 monthly 
he will receive a future service retirement 
income per month equal to 20 years of service 
multiplied by 13 per cent of $120 or $36, and 
a past service retirement income of 20 years 
of service multiplied by 1 per cent of $120 (i.e. 
the average monthly earnings during the five- 
year period ending December 31, 1937) or $24, 
making a total pension of $60 per month com- 
mencing at age 65 and continuing during the 
entire remaining lifetime. 


Death Benefit—The plan also provides that 
in the event of the death of an employee 
before his retirement pension begins, his total 
contribution will be returned by the insuring 
company to his beneficiary. In addition, 
interest. on each contribution at the rate of 
3 per cent per year, compounded annually 
will be credited from the end of the year of 
the plan in which the contribution was made 
to the first day of the month in which death 
occurs. 


In the event of the death of an employee 
after his retirement pension begins, the plan 
provides for the payment to his beneficiary 
the excess, if any, of the amount which would 
have been payable if the employee had died 
immediately prior to his retirement date over 
the total amount of retirement income pay- 
ments made. 


Admimstration—The administration of the 
plan is vested in the general manager of the 
company, or officers or representatives author- 


ized by him, “who shall determine employees’ 


rates of earnings and years of service for pur- 
poses of the plan and decide all of the matters 
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of any nature whatsoever in connection with 
the administration, interpretation or appli- 
cation of the plan, subject to the terms of the 
group annuity contract” with the insuring 
company. 


The plan also provides for earlier retire- 
ment than age 65; postponed retirement; con- 
tinuation of retirement income to a survivor 
at death after retirement; temporary absence; 
termination of service, etc. 


SAFETY CONDITIONS AND WORKING HOURS IN BRITISH INDUSTRY 


pee annual report of the Chief Inspect- 
or of Factories and Workshops (Great 
Britain) for the year 1987, issued recently, 
is the first since the enactment of the factories 
Act, 1987 (Lasour Gazerrn, October 1937, page 
1059). 


It is pointed out that the Factories Act, 
1937, is an innovation in factory legislation. 
Hitherto, the elasticity, essential in view of 
the variety of conditions that have to be 
provided for in a single Act designed to cover 
the whole of industry, has for the most part 
been secured by framing the requirements 
in general terms, and adapting the application 
of these requirements to the circumstances of 
each case. In the new Act, however, an 
alternative method has been much more 
extensively adopted, the requirements em- 
bodied in it (especially those relating to 
safety) having been made precise and detailed; 
the necessary latitude has been attained by 
conferring extensive powers, both of exemp- 
tion and of imposing additional restrictions, 
where necessary. 


The report (reviewed in the British Ministry 
of Labour Gazette for September) indicates 
that there has been a substantial increase in 
the number of accidents reported, though 
the increase is not so great as last year. The 
total number of accidents ‘reported during 
the year was 193,542, of which 1,003 were fatal, 
showing an increase in each case of about 
9 per cent over the figures for 1936. ‘This 
increase appears to be attributable in the 
main to greater industrial activity, especially 
in the heavy industries, for the increase in 
accident incidence is substantially more rapid 
than the increase in the number of persons 
employed. It was most marked in those areas 
in which the heavy industries are situated or 
where there has been great industrial expan- 
sion. A factor of growing importance in 
connection with the incidence of accidents 
in certain areas is the employment for the 
first time in factories of large numbers of 
unskilled or partly trained persons on processes 
or at machines of which they have little or 
no knowledge, in consequence of the shortage 
of skilled or semi-skilled labour. Other factors 
which must be taken into consideration are 
the speeding up of operations and the longer 
hours worked in many factories. 


The incidence of accidents to young work- 
ers under the age of eighteen, in proportion 
to the number in employment, continues to 
be greater in frequency than to adult workers 
of the corresponding sex, and continued special 
attention has been devoted by Inspectors to 
the incidence of accidents among young 
workers. 


Comments on the various classes of accidents 
occupy a considerable part of the report, and 
statistical tables give detailed analyses of the 
accidents, classified according to industry, age 
and sex, and the causes of accidents. More 
than a third of the fatal accidents, and more 
than half the total number of accidents in 
1937, occurred in the metal, engineering and 
shipbuilding group of industries. 


During the year a return was made which 
showed that safety committees exist in 1,246 
works. The report states that this particular 
feature in safety organization is specially 
suitable for either large works or works in- 
volving common risks and that, in view of 
the fact that there are only 4,100 factories 
with more than 250 workers (and 1,535 with 
more than 500 workers), the situation is re- 
garded as not unsatisfactory. Other methods 
of safety organization include the pooling of 
the joint experience of employers and workers 
through, for instance, the Joint Standing 
Committees covering the cotton spinning, 
cotton weaving, paper making and flour milling 


industries. There are also the activities of 
the regional industrial safety committees 
covering certain specified areas. 

Health—The statistics show that the 


number of cases of lead-poisoning was fewer 
than in any year since the disease was made 
notifiable; the increase in the number of cases 
of epitheliomatous ulceration can be ascribed 
in part to more extensive medical examination 
of workers. 


Seventy-four deaths from silicosis and 65 
from silicosis with tuberculosis were notified 
during 1937; also nine deaths from asbestosis 
and from asbestosis with tuberculosis. There 
were 196 cases of gassing reported, with 20 
deaths, but many other cases of gassing did 
not come within official notice. The number 
of cases of dermatitis reported voluntarily, 
was 1,985, the highest figure yet recorded. 
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Several pages of text in the report are 
devoted to the various kinds of industrial 
poisoning and diseases. 

Hours of Employment.—lIt is observed that, 
notwithstanding the trend towards shorter 
hours, there still remained groups of factories 
and numerous individual factories in which 
advantage was taken of the long hours allowed 
by law. These long hours will have been 
reduced by the operation of the Factories 
Act, 1937, under which from July, 1938, the 
normal maximum weekly limit of hours for 
women and young persons is 48. Instances 
are given of flagrant infringements of the 
law in regard to hours of employment; it is 


Employment of Newsboys in United States 


According to an Associated Press report in 
the New York Times of October 3, Elisha 
Hanson, general counsel for the American 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association, stated that 
he would advise publishers to “get rid of” 
newsboys under 14 years of age, and to obtain 
proof of age for all minor employees. 

He made this statement after a committee 
of publishers had conferred with Miss Kath- 
arine Lenroot, chief of the Children’s Bureau. 

He said that newspaper publishers in cities 
of 50,000 persons or more already had estab- 
lished a fourteen-year minimum under a 
“gentlemen’s agreement” made after the 
NRA was outlawed. Under the same agree- 
ment, he said, newspapers in cities of less than 
50,000 had employed boys between 12 and 14 
years of age. 

“We are advising publishers now, irrespec- 
tive of size of cities, to jack the low limit up 
to 14,” he explained. 

The attorney emphasized that the publishers 
discussed with Miss Lenroot merely the 
distribution of newspapers by minors, and 
said she gave them no indication of what the 
regulations would be under the new Fair Labor 
Standards Act. ' 

He said that his advice would be made on 
the “ presumption” that the law would permit 
employment of boys 14 to 16 years of age 
outside school hours, if no night work were 
involved. 

Miss Lenroot said after the meeting that she 
was “not yet in a position to issue regulations 
or make any statements,” but that orders 
would be issued before October 24, when the 
act becomes effective. 

The new law will prohibit the shipment in 
interstate commerce of goods manufactured by 
children under 16, except where regulations 
are issued permitting such employment. 

Mr. Hanson and a group of newspaper 
publishers also conferred with Elmer F. 
Andrews, the wage-hour administrator. 
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remarked, however, that the bulk of the 
illegal employment is of a less serious 
character. 

The number of applications to work the 
two-shift system has been greatly reduced, 
following the passing of the Employment of 
Women and Young Persons Act, 1936. 

Welfare—The report contains a brief ac- 
count of the present position of Welfare 
organization, including schemes which are out- 
side the requirements of the Factory Act. 
Reports from all parts of the country indicate 
an increased interest in that side of factory 
organization which is generally included under 
the term “Welfare”, 


Mr. Hanson said that the group gave the 
administrator information on the newspaper 
business. Mr. Andrews is expected to announce 
whether he thinks newspaper reporters will be 
subject to the act or be exempt as professional 


Unemployment in Australia 


According to statistics up to the end of June, 
1938, as published in the Melbourne Argus, 
unemployment in Australia among members of 
trade unions has shown a small increase for the 
first time since 1932, when recorded unemploy- 
ment reached its peak of 30 per cent. 

With unemployment among members of 
trades unions reduced to normal levels, this 
increase is merely seasonal. It is explained 
that formerly when employment was rapidly 
improving after the depression, this seasonal 
effect was masked to such an extent by the 
continued absorption of labour that it was 
not noticeable. 

Returns furnished by unions show that in 
the middle of May, unemployment among 
members amounted to 8-6 per cent, compared 
with 8 per cent in the previous quarter. 

The Commonwealth Statistician (Dr. Roland 
Wilson) commenting on these figures said that 
the slight rise was mainly due to increased 
unemployment in the timber and food and 
drink industries, although the majority of 
industrial groups showed small increases. In 
the June quarter of 1937, unemployment was 
9-7 per cent. 

Tasmania and New South Wales showed the 
largest percentages of unemployment during 
the June quarter of 1938. The percentage of 
unionists unemployed in each State was: New 
South Wales, 9°8; Victoria, 8-5; Queensland, 
7-2; South Australia, 7-5; Western Australia, 
5:3; Tasmania, 10-4. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN CANADA, AUGUST, 1938 


HE following information as to the em- 
ployment situation in Canada is based 
upon reports from the following sources:— 

(1) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
receives reports each month from most of the 
larger employers of labour throughout Canada 
in all industries except agriculture, fishing, 
hunting and highly specialized business, the 
returns being from firms employing fifteen 
workers or more. The number of firms so 
reporting on September 1 was 10,915, the em- 
ployees on their pay-rolls numbering 1,106,989 
persons. 

(2) The Department of Labour receives 
reports from local trade unions throughout 
Canada, showing the number of their members 
who were unemployed in the period under 
review. The number of unions reporting for 
August was 1,855, having an aggregate mem- 
bership of 216,719 persons, 11-6 per cent of 


whom were without employment on Septem- 
ber 1. It should be understood that the re- 
port on the number of unemployed workers 
refers only to organized labour, definite figures 
not being available as to the number of un- 
organized workers who were without employ- 
ment during the period reviewed. 

(3) The Department of Labour receives 
reports from 70 centres in which the Employ- 
ment Service of Canada is situated, showing 
the number of applications for work, the 
existing vacancies and the number of work- 
people placed in positions. 

(4) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
recelves each month detailed statistics from 
58 cities throughout. Canada showing the value 
of permits granted during the period for 
various classes of building construction, these 
figures indicating the degree of activity pre- 
vailing in the building trades. 


(1) The Employment Situation at the Beginning of September, 1938, 
as Reported by Employers 


According to data tabulated by the Domin- 
ion Bureau of Statistics, employment at the 
beginning of September showed a decidedly 
upward movement, the expansion exceeding 
that indicated at September 1 in any previous 
year of the record. All provinces except 
New Brunswick shared in the improvement, 
but the recovery in manufacturing in Ontario 
and that of a more general character in the 
Prairie Provinces were especially important 
factors in the situation. 

Statistics were compiled from 10,915 em- 
ployers whose staffs aggregated 1,106,989; this 
was an increase of 32,688, or three per cent 
since the beginning of August. The crude 
index rose from 112-1 in the preceding month 
to 115-5 at September 1, but it was then 
several points lower than that of 123-2 at the 
same date in 1937. However, the index at 
the latest date was higher than at September 
1 in any other year since 1930. After cor- 
rection for seasonal movement, the index 
advanced from 109-1 at August 1 to 111-0 at 
the beginning of September. 

The following are the unadjusted indexes 
for September 1 in recent years: 1938, 115-5; 
1937, 123-2; 1936, ..107-+1;,, 1935,.:102-7;: 1934, 
98-8; 19388, 88-5; 1932, 86-0; 1931, 107-1; 
1930, 116-6; 1929, 126-8; 1928, 119-1 and 1927, 
111-0 (1926 average = 100). 


An analysis of the returns by industries 
shows unusually pronounced expansion in 


manufacturing, in which over 22,000 persons 
were added to the reported payrolls; this in- 
crease was the largest ever recorded in the 


early autumn, and compared favourably with 


the slight gain which has been the average 
change from August to September in the 
years since 1920. The greatest improvement 
in factory employment at the date under re- © 
view took place in food, textiles and iron and 
steel. In the first two of these industries, the 
exceptionally large advances were seasonal in 
character, while those in iron and steel, also 
pronounced, were contra-seasonal. In the non- 
manufacturing industries, mining, transporta- 
tion, construction and maintenance, services 
and wholesale trade showed heightened activ- 
ity. The increases in construction were most 
extensive, and were especially interesting 
because the average change in employment 
at September 1 in the experience of past 
years has been a decline. On the other hand, 
logging and retail trade was quieter. 


The employers furnishing data for Septem- 
ber 1, 1937, had numbered 10,336, and their | 
employees had aggregated 1,174,041, which 
was an increase of 30,581 over their August 
1, 1937, payrolls. The improvement then had 
also been fairly general, there having been 
gains in each of the five economic areas and 
in most of the main industrial divisions, with 
the exception of trade. 
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Employment by Economic Areas 


Firms in all provinces except New Bruns- 
wick showed considerable gains over the pre- 
ceding month, those in Ontario and the 
Western Provinces being particularly large. 
Employment in Prince Edward Island and in 
the Prairie area was brisker than at September 
1 of last year, but in the remaining provinces 
the situation was not so favourable. However, 
industrial activity in four of the five economic 
areas was at a higher level than at the 
beginning of September in 1936, the Maritime 
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the average, a decline between August 1 and 
September 1. Most of the gain at the date 
under review took place in construction, all 
branches of which were busier; coal-mining 
also showed improvement, but manufactur- 
ing, logging, shipping and retail trade released 
employees. Statistics were received from 798 
firms in the Maritime Provinces, whose staffs 
aggregated 82,972 workers at September 1, 
1938, compared with 82,540 in the preceding 
month. A rather larger increase had been 
recorded at the beginning of September of 


EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 


Notré=——tThe curve is based on the number of employees at work on the first day of the month 
as indicated by the firms reporting, in comparison with the average number of employees 
they repcrted during the calendar year 1926 as 100. 
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Provinces, with a slightly lower index, being 
the exception. General improvement was in- 
dicated in comparison with the same date in 
each of the years, 1932-35. 


Maritime Provinces—Employment in the 
Maritime Provinces as a unit showed ex- 
pansion at September 1, due to increases in 
Prince Edward Island and Nova Scotia; the 
general advance, though not large, is especi- 
ally interesting because it is contrary to the 
usual seasonal trend at this time of year, the 
experience of the years since 1920 showing, on 


I937 Io3s 


last. year, when the 715 employers furnishing 
data had reported 97,762 persons on their pay- 
rolls; the index then was many points higher, 
than at the latest date, when it stood at 
118-2. 


Quebec—Moderately increased employment 
was noted in Quebec, mainly in manufactur- 
ing, metallic ore mining, transportation and 
construction and maintenance; within the 
first-named, textile, leather and rubber showed 
recovery, while vegetable food and iron and 
steel plants were slacker. The working force 
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of the 2,706 employers co-operating in Que- 
bec stood at 332,820 persons, as against 331,862 
at August 1. This gain was not equal to the 
average increase indicated at September 1 in 
the years, 1921-1937, being also considerably 
smaller than that reported at the beginning of 
September of last year. Employment then 
was generally in greater volume, the index 
standing at 124-5, as compared with 118-1 at 
the latest date. Statements for September 1 
of last year had been tabulated from 2,468 
establishments employing 346,778 workers, 
compared with 336,505 in the preceding month. 


Ontario—In this province, 4,745 firms re- 
ported considerable additions to their staffs, 
which were enlarged from 434,399 at the first 
of August, to 452,147 at September 1. Ex- 
pansion on a smaller scale had been noted at 
the same date last year, but the index then, 
at 125-0, was some nine points higher than 
at the latest date, viz., 115-8. Manufacturing 
recorded a substantial advance; there was 
marked improvement over August 1, 1938, in 
the vegetable food, iron and steel, textile and 
electrical apparatus divisions, together with 
smaller gains in leather, chemical, rubber, 
non-ferrous metal, electric light and power 
and some other factories, while the working 
forces of lumber mills declined. In some of 
these industries, the gains were seasonal in 
character. Among the non-manufacturing in- 
dustries, mining, wholesale trade, building 
and railway construction and services reported 
heightened activity, while shipping, highway 
construction and retail trade showed reduc- 
tions in personnel. 

The 4,581 employers co-operating at the same 
date in 1937 had employed 486,959 persons, 
as compared with 475,903 at August 1 of last 
year. 


Prairie Provinces—A further and greater 
increase on the whole was indicated in indus- 
trial employment in the Prairie Provinces at 
the beginning of September; the index was 
2-8 points higher than at September 1, 19387, 
when a decidedly smaller advance had been 
recorded by the firms making returns. Data 
for the date under review were tabulated from 
1,530 employers of 143,167 workers, as com- 
pared with 133,833 in the preceding month. 
This increase of seven per cent which was the 
largest so far recorded in 1938 and also ex- 
ceeded that indicated by the firms reporting 
in any month of 1937, no doubt partly resulted 
from the more favourable agricultural situ- 
ation. Manufacturing, mining, transporta- 
tion, services, wholesale trade and construc- 
tion and maintenance showed heightened em- 
ployment, the gains in the last-named being 
most extensive. On the other hand, retail 
trade was slacker. 


British Columbia—Employment in British 
Columbia showed a marked increase at Septem- 
ber 1. This was the largest so far recorded 
in 1938, and exceeded that indicated at the 
same date of last year. The index then, how- 
over, at 121-2, was considerably higher than 
at the latest date, (viz., 112-0). Manufactur- 
ing, on the whole, was much brisker than at 
August 1, 1938, the improvement. occurring 
largely in lumber and vegetable food factories, 
while pulp and paper also reported some re- 
covery. In the non-manufacturing classes, 
logging, transportation, construction and 
maintenance and services showed heightened 
activity. The personnel of the 1,136 firms 
furnishing data rose from 91,667 persons in 
the preceding month, to 95,883 at the beginning 
of September. At the same date last year, 
1,099 employers had made returns, showing 
an aggregate working force of 103,048. 

Table 1 gives index numbers by economic 
areas. 


Employment by Cities 


Employment advanced in each of the eight 
cities for which data are segregated, firms in 
Montreal, Quebec, Toronto, Ottawa, Hamil- 
ton, Windsor, Winnipeg and Vancouver show- 
ing improvement since August 1. The great- 
est gains were in Montreal, Toronto and 
Windsor. Except in Quebec City, the situ- 
ation in these centres was not so favourable 
as at September 1, 1937, while little general 
change was indicated in that comparison in 
Quebec. 


Montreal—Employment in Montreal in- 
creased at the beginning of September, 2,940 
persons having been added since August 1 to 
the paylists of the 1,566 co-operating firms, 
who employed 163,049. Considerable im- 
provement was noted in manufacturing, partic- 
ularly in textiles, but leather and many other 
factories were also busier; iron and _ steel, 
however, again reported curtailment. Among 
the non-manufacturing industries, construction 
and transportation showed heightened acti- 
vity; retail trade was slacker, while in other 
groups the changes on the whole were slight. 
A larger advance had been made at Septem- 
ber 1, 1937, when data were received from 
1,415 employers or 161,838 men and women; 
the index was then one point higher. 


Quebec—A further, small increase was in- 
dicated in Quebec, according to 187 establish- 
ments having 14,984 workers, as compared with 
14903 in the preceding month. Manufac- 
turing, especially of pulp and paper products, 
and transportation were rather quieter, but 
improvement was noted in construction and 
trade. Employment was at practically the 
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same level at the beginning of September of 
a year ago, when a larger advance had been 
reported by the 178 concerns making returns, 
whose payrolls had aggregated 14,686. 


Toronto—Manufacturing showed substan- 
tial improvement, chiefly in the leather, vege- 
table food, pulp and paper, textile, chemical, 
electrical apparatus and metal divisions; ser- 
vices and wholesale trade also afforded con- 
siderably more employment, while building 
was slacker. Statements were received from 
1,612 firms with 135,556 employees, or 3,234 
more than at August 1. Expansion on a 
smaller scale had been indicated at the same 
date of a year ago, but employment was then 
slightly above its present level, according to 
the information furnished by 1,552 employers 
with 136,989 persons on their staffs. 


Ottawa.—Heightened activity was noted in 
Ottawa, chiefly in manufacturing and building 
construction, while retail trade was rather 
quieter. The 203 establishments making re- 


turns reported 14,402 workers, compared with 
14,206 in the preceding month. At Septem- 
ber 1, 1937, an increase had also been indi- 
cated by the 204 co-operating employers, who 
provided work for 15,093 men and women; 
the index was then a few points higher. 


Hamilton—Manufacturing afforded more 
employment, mainly in food and electrical 
apparatus factories, while iron and steel plants 
were slacker. Trade also released employees, 
but construction showed a gain. Three hundred 
and one concerns had 34,966 persons on their 
payrolls, as compared with 34,667 at August 
1. Greater improvement had been indicated 
at the beginning of September of a year ago, 
when industrial activity was at a much higher 
level, according to data from 291 firms with 
38,500 employees. 


Windsor—Important recovery was shown 
in Windsor, where the 189 establishments 
making returns reported 16,542 workers, as 
against 14,367 in the preceding month. Iron 


Taste I—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY ECONOMIC AREAS 


(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 












mal et Canada 

Seper yey vis wey Cee ae Pe > 89-8 

Septic gl) LOD tele, fs dyer a ANS ce hee eae 94-8 

Sept. 1, 101-2 

Sept. 1, 94-2 

Sept. 1, 97-8 

Sept. 1, 106-2 

Sept. 1, 111-0 

Sept. 1, 119-1 

Sept. 1, 126-8 

Sept. 1, 116-6 

Sept. 1, 107-1 

Sept. 1, 86-0 

Sept. 1, 88-5 

Sept. 1, 98-8 

Sept. 1, 102-7 

Sept. 1, 107-1 

103-8 

104-1 

102-8 

103-0 

106-3 

114-3 

119-1 

120-0 

123-2 

125-7 

125-2 

121-6 

113-4 

110-4 

107-8 

105-0 

107-4 

111-9 

113-5 

112-1 

Soph. ; D casdee ests ig. din st segettan hee en 115-5 
Relative Weight of Employment by Economic 

Areas as atiSept. 1il988aleeee oe eee 100-0 


Maritime . Prairie British 
Provinces Quebec Ontario Provinces | Columbia 
104-9 83-3 89-1 97-8 84-8 
101-4 87-3 97-9 100-5 90-5 
113-8 95-4 104-5 100-4 94-6 
97-2 93-2 94-7 93-2 94-0 
99-2 96-6 98-7 95-3 101-3 
108-5 137-8 104-3 106-2 108-1 
112-2 110-5 110-5 114-4 108-7 
115-4 115-7 119-5 127-8 115-5 
127-3 120-5 126-9 143-3 121-5 
122-5 113-6 113-6 129-8 114-6 
102-7 109-8 100-7 130-0 96-6 
87-8 85-3 85-1 91-6 82-8 
91-5 87-0 88-1 90-7 89-2 
101-8 95-4 103-3 92-9 96-2 
107-0 99-3 103-9 100-5 108-0 
114-4 103-0 108-1 107-4 109-3 
109-5 104-0 107-5 94-2 95-4 
107-5 106-7 108-4 91-4 91-3 
106-6 102-5 108-9 91-3 89-2 
105-4 102-2 108-8 89-4 97-5 
110-7 105-2 111-2 93-2 103-4 
122-0 113-6 118-8 99-3 112-2 
135-8 118-0 122-2 104-0 117-1 
134-3 120-8 122-2 105-6 116-9 
135-4 124-5 125-0 109-4 121-2 
134-9 127-3 130-4 107-6 117-9 
127-3 130-5 130-4 106-2 111-5 
122-5 129-6 125-8 100-5 107-5 
115-8 119-7 117-5 96-2 97-8 
112-3 114-5 116-2 91-7 96-4 
108-3 110-1 113-7 92-2 96-2 
103-6 107-4 109-6 89-4 100-2 
107-3 112-6 109-9 91-5 102-8 
110-9 120-4 112-5 97-0 105-1 
116-7 119-9 114-0 99-8 108-0 
112-6 117-8 111-2 104-9 107-1 
113-2 118-1 115-8 112-2 112-0 
7:5 30-1 40-8 12-9 8-7 





Norr.—The “Relative Weight”, as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated area, to the total 
number of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. 
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and steel plants reported heightened activity, 
partly due to the resumption of operations 
following holiday shutdowns, and food and 
other factories were also busier; on the other 
hand, construction and trade released some 
employees. A loss had been noted at the 
same date of last year, but the general index 
was then higher; a combined working force 
of 18,032 had been employed by the 179 firms 
furnishing statistics for September 1, 1937. 


Winnipeg —Employment in Winnipeg ad- 
vanced; manufacturing, transportation, con- 
struction and services showed improvement, 
while trade and communications were not so 
active. An aggregate staff of 41,477 men and 
women was reported by the 499 co-operating 
establishments, which had employed 40,929 
in the preceding month. A similar increase 
had been recorded at the same date in 1937, 
when the index was slightly higher. State- 
ments had then been received from 488 firms 
whose employees had numbered 42,422. 


Vancouver—There was an upward moye- 
ment in industrial activity in Vancouver, 
according to information received from 471 
employers of 37,414 persons, as against 36,550 
at August 1. Manufacturing plants reported 
rather larger payrolls, there being moderate 
gains in the food division; transportation, con- 
struction, services and trade were also brisker. 
Employment was at a slightly lower level 
than at the same date of a year ago, when a 
smaller increase had been noted in the 
personnel of the 452 co-operating employers; 
they had reported 38,650 workers. 

Index numbers by cities are given in Table 
2. 


Employment by Industries 


Manufacturing—Employment in manufac- 
tures showed an important advance at 
September 1, the 6,202 co-operating em- 
ployers enlarging their payrolls from 560,553 
at August 1, to 582,709 at the date under re- 


Taste I].—-INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PRINCIPAL CITIES 


(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 








—_ Montreal Quebec Toronto 
Septet)" 1922 58 DY fe ab Seal eta 97-6 
Seperl 1923 ee ee. O4r Sie fo...) 99-0 
Sepieels 1924en PoP? 94-1 97-5 94-2 
Septe T1925 ear 98-5 98-5 97-8 
Sepia TO2G ee 106-0 104-6 102-0 
Sentai o 2 /aaee oa 107-8 119-9 109-3 
Sept rl 1928 eet 8. 115-7 132-7 114-3 
Sept 1920 1a ees f 120-2 136-5 125-0 
Septal 1930s ee 113-2 138-5 114-7 
Septerls Ostet. ee 102-3 123-2 106-6 
Sepertly 1982 vere ee 86°3 105-8 91-6 
Septr Fly 1933 eee vee - 84-4 99-7 88-4 
Sept: 11)" 1934.21 0.4. 86-4 99-9 94-3 
Seprepisrloss. tee) 88-7 102-8 98-7 
Septal, “Tessier e.. 94-3 97-9 103-4 
Janel, (193874 se: 90-4 92-0 103-4 
Flebat eet er 91-8 91-7 101-9 
Mareil. Uae 92-6 92:7 103 -2 
Aprlils Torch eat 96-8 93-3 105-8 
Mayall ene ai 101-1 97-6 107-4 
JunSA Hee eee ee. 105-2 101-6 108-7 
JulyZE es APT eee 105-5 106-4 109-5 
ACT STS s Chea 105-2 108-6 107-8 
Septen Se teaate..t. 107-6 110-0 110-0 
Oct eae 107-4 107-2 112-6 
Novalivyissei ter ces: 106-4 103-8 112-7 
Deeel et eset ee. 104-3 99-3 111-9 
Jan Pel? TOSSieor ee 99-0 100-0 108-4 
Febsil Spon reee & Be 97-5 97-9 106-1 
Manette eet ks es 98-5 99-7 105-6 
Aprilibayre re cer. ee 100-6 100-4 106-0 
Maysilo ses. Oirer re. 104-5 103-8 106-3 
JUNE Vee eee 107-3 103-8 106-7 
July: OP Bae ee. 106-4 109-1 107-4 
Augers: o. Sstet toe 104-7 109-6 105-6 
Septet Ae eee ee 106-6 110-2 108-1 


Relative Weight of 
Employment by 
Cities as at Sept. 1, 


Ottawa Hamilton Windsor Winnipeg | Vancouver 

eh bent: utd: Sl Re SS OR cig cee ae 101-2 88-5 
114-5 GFE: || eteet, ate stares 92-0 90-3 
107-1 SS Gib: (eka: bcc aa 88-4 90-0 
104-9 91-5 85°3 90-1 98-6 
105-0 105-6 108-8 104-0 107-5 
117-7 103-3 86-2 109-9 102-8 
124-9 113-7 175-5 115-0 111-1 
126-9 131-1 143-4 115-5 114-7 
125-6 105-6 121-2 110-7 114-0 
121-7 95-8 77°8 98-2 104-5 
98-0 77:1 71-8 85-1 89-0 
93-1 77-7 76-2 82-2 87-4 
100-9 84-9 91-0 85-2 91-8 
103-9 95-2 105-2 90-1 105-7 
Le? 97-7 106-9 92-9 110-0 
102-8 99-0 137-1 92-4 105-3 
98-8 101-7 145-2 89-4 104-7 
99-8 103-7 146-8 90-8 103-8 
101-9 108-2 151-4 91-6 104-4 
106-6 111-9 152-9 93-5 105-6 
111-8 114-2 153-1 96-5 110-8 
114-9 116-3 149-8 99-2 114-8 
112-7 117-7 135-0 97-6 117-3 
113-7 119-4 132-2 98-8 119-6 
114-4 117-3 146-2 97-6 117-9 
111-7 119-4 154-1 98-0 115-0 
105-2 116-2 153-1 95-4 109-5 
104-9 109-8 147-8 92-0 108-4 
101-4 107-9 154-3 89-3 105-3 
99-7 106-1 153-1 89-6 104-2 
101-7 106-4 148-9 89-6 104-6 
103-0 107-2 148-9 91-6 105-9 
106-3 106-6 146-0 92-8 106-4 
106-8 109-9 128-8 95-2 111-0 
107-7 108-3 105-2 95-2 112-2 
109-0 109-2 121-1 95-5 114-9 
1-3 3:2 1-5 3-7 3-4 








Nors.—The “‘Relative Weight’, as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated city, to the total 
number of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. 
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view. This increase of four per cent in the 
month has been exceeded only three times 
in the last ten years, and compares very 
favourably with the slight advance indicated, 
on the average, at the begininng of September 
in the years since 1920. However, the gain 
was partly in the nature of recovery from the 
contra-seasonal losses reported at July 1 and 
August 1; while the index advanced from 
110-0 at the latter to 114-4 at September 1, 
(the highest so far in 1938), it was lower than 
that of 121-2 at September 1, 1937. Factory 
employment, however, was more active than 
at. the beginning of September in other years 
since 1929. 


After adjustment for seasonal movement, 
the index rose from 107-6 at August 1, to 111-2 
at the date under review; it was then lower 
than at September 1, 1937, but was higher 
than at that date in earlier years since: 1929. 


An analysis of the returns from manufac- 
turers shows particularly large increases in the 
vegetable food, textiles and iron and steel 
divisions. As already stated, those in can- 
neries and textile plants were seasonal. The 
gains in iron and steel were especially in- 
teresting in that they were contra-seasonal in 
character, the movement having been down- 
ward in thirteen of the seventeen preceding 
years for which data are available; however, 
they succeeded unusually large seasonal de- 
clines at the beginning of August, and activity 
in this group was lower than in most of 
1937. Leather, rubber, chemical, electric light 
and power, electrical apparatus and non-ferrous 
metal factories also reported considerable 
improvement. On the other hand, animal 
food, lumber, and pulp and paper mills were 
slacker. While the trend in factory employ- 
ment was favourable in all but the Maritime 


Tasty III—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES 


(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 





All 
— Indus- Manf Log. Min Comm Trans Constr. Serv Trade 
tries 

Sop tivmeligwal Qa wears wardens meee 89-8 85-8 | 75-6 100-4 91-8 98-4 86-9 89-6 91-4 
Sept Lio VDD RN IO, sco Metle 94-8 93-6 65-9 101-6 88-8 103-3 100-8 87-7 90-1 
NSCS ON ably AAMC PLESE | = Sy mie Oe 101-2 100-7 78-4 108-8 91-4 104-7 110-8 100-4 91-3 
Peps 1 WMOn4 Bore, 6 be 94-2 91-5 79-0 103-7 97-1 99-6 101-4 101-5 91-4 
Septe 1 7e1925 be .. oa 97-8 96-8 69-5 98-0 98-6 100-4 107-7 105-2 94-8 
Dep EM LO MO2G Ps MOE dios bee 106-2 104-8 66-8 101-7 103-2 104-7 133-5 110-4 98-1 
Sepia PAO My. hn tk 111-0 106-8 78:7 109-9 107-2 105-9 150-4 120-0 108-4 
SOC UL WO 2S Me oe 119-1 115-9 75-0 115-7 114-8 111-5 158-7 132-5 116-0 
SED GL ALO LO ee Heh huss sis bonis 126-8 119-8 83-6 123-8 128-8 117-2 181-3 146-6 127-8 
SEOs HenGsO Pele. lake we 116-6 108-2 54-3 116-6 120-9 110-2 169-2 1438-4 127-3 
SOU sd ORL MeN 5 a 107-1 94-7 80-5 105-6 105-8 97-8 176-8 134-8 120-5 
Sept e982 Late. .,<.5,0 toe 86-0 83-1 26-0 96-5 92-9 86-5 84-4 119-4 113-1 
Sep vat Oss Mee os seed 88-5 86-8 48-3 100-4 83-8 82-5 88-4 113-8 111-8 
Sept 1 O84 es ae evel 98-8 94-3 85-6 112-4 82-5 83-6 118-1 125-5 117-1 
epee L935 Fee. che 102-7 100-8 ed 128-6 82-1 85-8 110-9 127-8 121-8 
Sepbiynl 936 B0e uc d ld 107-1 105-9 82-7 140-2 86-0 89-4 109-0 137-5 126-3 
Janae 193 7 pee sk 103-8 102-4 242-1 145-6 80-7 81-4 61-2 124-8 136 9 
eben 20 te eee ed 104-1 105-3 244-4 147-6 79°8 80-7 57-2 119-1 128-4 
Mia rene 6 RO oe is od 102-8 107-6 193-3 145-8 80-8 79-6 52-8 118-9 126-1 
ATOM 1 st AME, aps antone 103-0 110-8 132-5 146-0 8i-4 79-5 53-7 122-7 127-5 
AVR ReMi. civ ied 106-3 113-8 86-7 147-4 82-9 85-1 71-4 125-2 128-4 
“UREGY= 9 #8 BIRGER WEED SPR Sa 114-3 117-9 109-1 151-9 85-6 86-7 105-2 129-0 131-5 
O39 1 UP NOR VERE ae 119-1 119-0 125-0 153-6 88-0 89-4 128-5 137-5 133-4 
PA re24 7 0 no tee | Se 120-0 118-1 124-7 153-7 89-9 89-1 139-8 141-7 132-2 
Hopel T2228 Ree ue es 123-2 121-2 143-4 159-1 90-9 89-7 144-5 146-6 130-9 
Oot 3). 8 2 SOP cist ito 125-7 121-7 208-5 163-9 90-5 90-4 144:3 135-4 133-4 
INOW AL. ee A Ae oat he i oe 125-2 119-0 306-3 161-1 88-9 87-2 131-7 131-0 137-0 
Deceit: ci MARR e ues teced 121-6 116-3 355-4 162-3 85-9 84-1 104-2 130-6 139-6 
Janea tl; 1938 Hee si dee 113-4 108-6 323-6 155-2 85-1 82-0 81-9 132-5 141-7 
bcc] o\o: | Ree Sine 29 Ceres Ae 110-4 110-3 290-7 154-3 82-9 79-6 71-6 128-4 127-9 
Mar. Lge be ee 107-8 110°5 212-7 153-9 82-2 79-0 71-4 127-1 126-0 
ATU 5.58 MYM cach’ 105-0 110-8 115-0 151-3 82-5 78-5 71-6 129-8 127-1 
Maat oo ck cdtehe ccc sd 107-4 110-6 97-5 149-7 82-5 83-9 88-2 131-9 131-3 
SUNGU Ro 5. oe ARs a acs hes 111-9 112-3 93-6 153-3 84-7 84-9 114-5 135-3 131-5 
POUR) b RAR A 2 | Ie ae ae 113-5 111-8 86-1 154-5 87-2 86-3 124-9 146-1 133-3 
MAT ORAM ch, RO Real 112-1 110-0 59-6 153-6 88-2 86-9 128-0 143-5 132-1 
Sepa el ia ce wes ola lad 115-5 114-4 58-6 157-4 88-3 88-7 133-8 146-7 131-0 

Relative Weight of Em- 

ployment by Industries 
as at Sept. 1, 1938........ 100-0 52-6 1-5 6-6 2-1 9-7 14-5 2-8 10-2 





Notr.—The ‘‘Relative Weight”, as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated industry, to the 
total number of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. 
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Provinees, the gains in Ontario were most 
pronounced. 

The unadjusted indexes of employment in 
manufacturing at September 1 in recent years, 
based on the 1926 average as 100, are as 
follows: 1938, 114-4; 1937, 121-2; 1936, 105-9; 
1935, 100-8; 1934, 94-3; 1933, 86-8; 1932, 
83-1; 1931, 94-7; 1930, 108-2; 1929, 119-8; 
1928, 115-9 and 1927, 106-8. 

For September 1, 1937, 6,013 manufacturing 
establishments had reported 615,962 em- 
ployees on their staffs compared with 599,997 
in the preceding month. 

Animal Products, Edible—Curtailment was 
indicated in fish canneries, while other plants 
classified in this group showed little general 
change. The payrolls of the 317 co-operating 
factories included 27,200 employees, as com- 
pared with 27,456 in the preceding month. 
Employment at September 1, 1937, had 
shown an improvement, and the index number 
then was decidedly higher than at the date 
under review. 

Leather and Products—An important in- 
crease took place in the leather industries, 


chiefly in the footwear division; the general 
gain in the group was much larger than that 
noted at the beginning of September of last 
year, but employment then was more active. 
Statements were received from 312 manufac- 
turers having 23,315 men and women in their 
employ, as against 22,368 at August 1, 1938. 
Ontario firms reported the greatest advances, 


Lumber and Products—There were seasonal 
reductions in sawmills, and container, vehicle 
and some other lumber-using feneomes were 
rather slacker; on the eee hand, furniture 
works homed improvement. The result was 
a decrease of 670 persons in the staffs of the 
907 lumber establishments furnishing data, 
whose payrolls aggregated 47,584. A small 
gain had been indicated at September re 


1937, when the index was some nine points 
Riche? 


Musical Instruments—No general change 
took place in musical instrument works, 35 
of which employed 1,667 workers at the date 
under review. An increase had been recorded 
at the beginning of September, 1937, and the 


Taste IV.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES (Average 1926=100) 

















Industries 1Relative! Sept. 1 Aug. 1 Sept.1 | Sept.1 | Sept.1 | Sept.1 | Sept. 1 

Weight 1938 1938 1937 1936 1935 1934 1933 
Manitiaccuring:- awe ete eos cine cs oe ale 52-6 114-4 110-0 121-2 105-9 100-8 94-3 86-8 
Animal products—edible............ 2-3 140-7 142-1 152-6 136-9 134-6 125-9 127-4 
Hur andmproductsig.ytsoee st eeun « 0-2 94-6 94-5 98-3 89-2 99-7 81-9 101-5 
Leather and products............... 2+1 113-9 109-3 119-5 112-2 111-0 99-9 100-2 
Boots and’ shoes... Lt 1-4 118-5 115-0 122-5 114-6 115-7 105-2 108-2 
Lumber and products............... 4-3 89-5 90-8 98-8 87-1 81-7 74-2 66-5 
Rough and dressed lumber........ 2°6 84-6 86-4 93-0 82-0 77°5 68-9 58-9 
Murnréune seers es ee 0-7 84-2 81-3 93-6 84-4 75-9 72:3 70-5 
Other lumber products............ 1-0 109-4 112-9 121-2 104-9 99-1 92-2 87-0 
Musical instruments................. 0-2 58-4 58-4 58-9 53:3 47-4 48-0 29-6 
Plant products—edible.............. 4-3 157-5 128-7 152-7 133-3 126-4 125-3 115-2 
Pulp and paper products............ 5-9 107-1 107-3 115-3 103-6 98-2 94-4 89-5 
1 eat) yorker Co boyz § ae) geben dathne ll A een allele 2-6 97-7 99-1 113-2 96-3 89-9 86-4 79-3 
Raper products. Git. oe. oe 1-0 135-6 130-7 137-0 123-4 113-0 105-2 102-3 
Printing and publishing........... 2°3 109-7 110-1 110-7 106-3 104-2 101-4 98-7 
Rubber proauctsss st eee oe tots cee 1-2 102-9 97-2 110-9 101-5 91-2 94-3 84-2 
Textile products: . esis. 640s 0. ore. 9-3 119-5 1137 127-3 118-8 112-3 108-1 101°5 
Thread, yarn and cloth........... 3°5 127-8 122-3 141-6 133-5 129-0 122-6 115-2 
Cotton yarn and cloth............ 1-7 94-6 93-0 102-9 93-9 89-5 90-3 §2-8 
Woollen yarn and cloth........... 0-7 127-2 121-6 148-2 145-3 133-0 119-3 126-0 
Artificial silk and silk goods...... 0-8 483-7 439-7 545-7 514-4 523-6 469-7 397-9 
Hosiery and knit goods........... 1-7 119-7 115-2 126-8 124-0 117-9 114-90 113-9 
Garments and personal furnishings. 3-2 116-3 108-3 120-0 110-1 99-9 96-1 89-0 
Other textile products............. 0-9 104-0 100-9 106-9 94-3 92-6 91-7 81-3 
FRODBCCOMA AY CSE Bene. testeeins ae 0-7 100-2 99-7 105-0 95-4 109-0 103-7 105-5 
Beverages Meas. wasn hoy teeta 0-8 174-3 172- 156-9 139-2 133-5 128-4 113-2 
Chemicals and allied products....... 1-6 159-7 157-2 157-0 139-3 129-5 121-1 111-3 
Clay, glass and stone products...... 0-9 93-5 93-8 102-9 88-9 80-6 75°8 64-6 
Electric light and power............ 1-6 136-0 134-7 131-0 124-1 118-8 116-6 112-1 
Electrical apparatus................. 1-7 139-2 132-2 157-2 124-4 122-3 105-1 91-8 
Iron and steel products.............. 11-3 95-4 91-1 104-8 83-1 79-7 71-2 62-8 
Crude, rolled and forged products. 1:3 115-4 112-2 143-7 107-4 100-0 85°7 68-7 
Machinery (other than vehicles). . 1-2 120-9 120-0 134-5 106°5 91-8 82-2 66-3 
mericateurel implements.......... 0-4 51-0 58-8 72-6 45-5 52-8 37-0 29-6 
andgviehi¢lesy 3:0. & oss.2 sevens Se 4-7 86-6 77-7 89-2 74-2 75-1 69-4 65-0 
Automobiles and parts............ 1-6 124-4 86-4 108-7 92-0 100-1 79-4 68-8 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing..... 0-3 75-9 85-8 74-4 56-6 58-4 48-3 42-7 
Heating appliances.................. 0-4 138-7 132-2 136-2 105-8 100-9 93-5 81-4 
Tron and steel fabrication (n.e. es 0:7 116-1 121-8 136-1 91-9 79-1 65-0 55-6 
Foundry and machine shop pro ucts 0-5 105-5 94-3 121-0 96-7 87-9 74+5 63-0 
Other iron and steel products....... 1-8 101-2 99-7 111-3 93-2 83-0 77-0 67-5 
Non-ferrous metal products......... 2-3 160-3 156-4 166-8 139-3 123-2 111-9 91-3 
Non-metallic mineral products...... 1-2 161-7 162-0 156-6 143-7 141-6 138-7 127:5 
Miscellaneous sccicncie gots cakeoioen os 0-5 147-2 145-4 147-2 133-0 128-3 114-2 99-3 


‘For explanation of term ‘‘Relative Weight’, see footnote to Table III. 
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index of employment was then fractionally 
higher. 

Plant Products, Edible-—Confectionery and 
chocolate, bread and bakery, and _ fruit 
and vegetable preserving factories reported 
heightened activity, the additions to staffs in 
canneries being particularly pronounced. The 
general improvement was on a much larger 
scale than at the same date last year, when 
the index stood at 152-7, compared with 
157-5 at September 1, 1938. Data were com- 
piled from 531 firms in the vegetable food 
division, whose payrolls rose from 39,073 at 
August 1, to 47,788 at the date under review. 
Ontario recorded the most marked advances. 

Pulp and Paper Products—Employment in 
this group showed a falling-off, gains in paper 
product. manufacturing being more than 
offset by losses in pulp and paper mills and 
printing and publishing plants. An upward 
movement had been noted at September 1 
of last year, when the index, at 115-3, was 
over eight points higher than at the date 
under review. The forces of the 620 co- 
operating establishments included 65,303 per- 
sons at the beginning of September, as com- 
pared with 65,435 in the preceding month. 

Rubber Products—The trend was favourable 
in rubber factories, 538 of which employed 
12,862 workers, compared with 12,144 at 
August. 1. The situation at September 1, 1937, 
had also shown a betterment as compared 
with the preceding month; although this was 
on a smaller scale than that recorded at the 
date under review, employment was then at 
higher level, the index standing at 110-9, as 
against 102-9 at September 1, 1938. 

Textile Products-—Unusually pronounced 
recovery of a seasonal nature occurred in 
textile factories, 1,141 of which had 103,488 
employees, as against 98,459 at August 1. 
Most of the advance took place in Quebec and 
Ontario. Garment and personal furnishing, 
headwear, woollen, silk, cotton and knitting 
mills were decidedly busier. The increase re- 
ported at the same date of last year had in- 
volved a much smaller number of workers, 
but the index then was higher. 

Beverages—Moderate improvement was 
noted in these industries at September 1 as 
compared with August 1, 77 persons being 
added to the payrolls of the 143 co-operating 
factories, which employed 9,234 operatives. 
The level of employment was higher than at 
the beginning of September, 1937, when a 
greater gain had been indicated in the group 
as a whole. 

Tobacco.—Factories were slightly busier; 45 
of these employed 8,264 workers, compared 
with 8,220 in the preceding month. Addi- 
tions to staffs on a larger scale had been 
recorded at September 1, 1937, and the index 
was then a few points higher. 


Chemical Products—An upward movement 
was shown in this division, according to 
statistics from 289 employers of 18,061 per- 
sons, compared with 17,754 at August 1. The 
situation in the chemical industries was rather 
more favourable than at the same date a year 
ago. 

Clay, Glass and Stone Products—These 
classes of building materials reported moder- 
ately lowered activity; statements were re- 
ceived from 215 plants, having 10,397 em- 
ployees, as against 10,431 in the preceding 
month. A small gain had been noted at the 
beginning of September last year, and the 
index then was many points higher. 

Electric Light and Power—Further expan- 
sion was shown in electric current plants, 98 
of which employed 17,212 persons, or 174 
more than at August 1. Employment was 
rather brisker than at September 1, 1937, 
although more marked improvement had then 
been indicated. 

Electrical Apparatus—Employment in this 
group considerably increased at the beginning 
of September, 956 workers having been added 
since August 1 to the forces of the 127 co- 
operating establishments, which had 18,854 
employees. The gain occurred mainly in 
Ontario. A smaller advance had been noted at 
the corresponding date in 1937, but the index 
then was much higher. 

Iron and Steel Products—The agricul- 
tural implement, shipbuilding and iron and 
steel fabrication divisions of the iron and steel 
group recorded contractions in employment, 
while the automombile, crude, rolled and 
forged, heating appliance, wire and foundry 
and machine shop divisions were busier, the 
recovery in the motor vehicle group being 
especially pronounced. On the whole, there 
was an increase of 5,617 in the forces of the 
913 co-operating iron and steel manufacturers, 
who employed 124,825 men and women at the 
beginning of September. The greatest revival 
in activity was in Ontario. The trend at 
September 1, 1987, had been downward, but 
the index number then was over nine points 
higher than at the date under review, when 
it stood at 95-4. 

Non-Ferrous Metal Products—Smelting 
and refining and the manufacture of lead, tin, 
zine and copper products reported heightened 
employment; 182 manufacturers of non- 
ferrous metal products employed 25,232 opera- 
tives, as against 24,622 at August 1. Improve- 
ment on a larger scale had been indicated 
at the same date last year, when the general 
situation in these industries was rather better. 

Non-metallic Mineral Products—Employ- 
ment in this group showed little change on 
the whole, according to statements from 103 
establisments with 18,520 persons on_ their 
pay-rolls, as against 13,542 at the beginning of 
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August. The index was higher than at 
September 1, 1937. 
Logging 

Logging operations were further curtailed at 
the beginning of September, according to the 
331 co-operating firms, whose pay-rolls aggre- 
gated 16,901 workers, compared with 17,203 in 
the preceding month. The number engaged in 
the bush at September 1 was much smaller 
than at the same date in 1937, when an im- 
portant increase had been indicated. 

Mining 

Coal—Data were received from 105 opera- 
tors having 24,128 men on their pay-rolls, as 
compared with 22,897 at the beginning of 
August. Improvement was noted in the 
Maritime and Prairie coal-fields, that in 
Alberta being most pronounced. Much larger 
gains had been made at the same date a year 
ago, and the index number then was slightly 
higher than at the date under review. 

Metallic Ores—Employment in metallic 
ore mines showed a further increase, accord- 
ing to returns from 222 firms whose forces 
nose from 39,152 persons at August 1, to 
40,089 at the beginning of September. A much 
smaller advance had been shown at September 
1, 1937, when activity was not quite so great. 


Non-Metallic Minerals (other than coal) — 


A considerable decline was reported in this 
group, in which 106 firms reduced their staffs 
by 424 workers to 8,611 at September 1. 
Slight improvement had been noted at the 
corresponding date of last year, and employ- 
ment was then decidedly brisker. 
Communications 

Little general change occurred in the com- 
munications division, in which the co- 
operating companies reported a personnel of 
23,581, as compared with 23,555 in the pre- 
ceding month. The index was somewhat lower 
than in September, 1937, when the gain indi- 
cated had exceeded that recorded at the date 
under review. 

Transportation 

Street and Electric Railways and Storage.— 
A marked advance was shown by 254 local 
transportation companies, whose staffs aggre- 
gated 28,362, or 1,277 more than in the pre- 
ceding month. The increase took place 
chiefly in the Prairie Provinces. Employment 
had declined at the beginning of September, 
1937, and the index was then some five points 
lower. 


Steam Railways—There was a gain in the 
number employed in steam railway operation 
at September 1, according to the 99 organi- 
zations from which returns were received, and 
which had 60,650 employees, compared with 
59,012 at August 1. Employment was not so 
active as at the corresponding date last year, 


although smaller advances had then been in- 
65187—54 


dicated. The improvement reported at the 
beginning of September, 1938, took place 
mainly in the Prairie Provinces as the move— 
ment of grain commenced. 

Shipping and Stevedoring—Reductions in 
staffs were noted in the water transportation 
group, in which the index was fractionally 
lower than at the same date in 1937, when 
the tendency had also been downward.. 
Statements were received from 122 employers: 
of 17,980 workers, as against 18,735 at August 
1, 1938. 

Construction and Maintenance 


Building—Important expansion was shown 
in building construction, in which employment 
was quieter than in the late summer of 1937. 
Data were received from 845 contractors, 
whose pay-rolls stood at 29,716 at September 
1, 1938, as compared with 26,783 at the 
beginning of August. The trend was favour- 
able in most of the provinces, but Quebec’ 
reported the greatest gains. 

Highway—There was a further increase im 
this gnoup, 355 men being added to the forces- 
of the 427 co-operating organizations, whtch 
had 99,860 workers. There were large ad- 
vances in the Maritime Provinces, Saskatche- 
wan and British Columbia. The number em-- 
ployed on road work was smaller than at 
September 1 of last year, the advance then. 
indicated having been on a decidedly larger 
scale. 

Railway—Considerable improvement was: 
recorded by the 35 employers furnishing data. 
in this division who employed 30,476 persons,, 
as against 26,698 in the preceding month. An: 
upward movement was noted in all provinces: 
except Prince Edward Island and Nova Scotia,. 
but that in the Prairie area was most pro-- 
nounced. Curtailment had been reported at 
the corresponding date in 1937; in spite of this,. 
the index number was then some six points: 
higher. 

Services 

Expansion was shown in the service group,. 
in which the general level of employment 
approximated that indicated last autumn. 
The 518 firms furnishing information for 
September 1, 1938, reported 31,099 assistants, 
or 665 more than at August 1. Most of this, 
gain was in hotels and restaurants. 

Trade 

Employment in retail trade again declined, 
while wholesale houses added to their working 
forces. Little general change was shown in 
trading establishments as compared with 
September of last year, when a rather larger 
loss in the group as a whole had been re- 
ported. Statistics for September 1, 1938, were 
received from 1,564 retailers and wholesalers 
employing 112,827 persons, compared witb 
113,654 at the beginning of August, 1938. 
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‘TABLES 
Index numbers of employment by economic 
areas, leading cities and industries are given 
in the accompanying tables, in which the 
columns headed “Relative Weight” show the 


proportion that the number of employees re- 
ported in the indicated area or industry is of 
the total number of employees reported in 
Canada by the firms making returns at the 
date under review. 


(2) Unemployment in Trade Unions at the Close of August, 1938. 


The term unemployment as used in the fol- 
lowing report has reference to involuntary 
idleness due to economic causes. Persons 
engaged at work in other than their own trades 
or who are idle on account of illness are not 
considered as unemployed while unions in- 
volved in industrial disputes are excluded 
from these tabulations. As the number of 
unions making returns varies from month to 
month with consequent variation in the mem- 
bership upon which the percentage of un- 
employment is based, it should be under- 
stood that such figures have reference only 
to the organizations reporting. ' 

Activity for local trade union members at 
the close of August tended more favourably 
than in July, the increase noted being the 
first interruption in the series of slight em- 
ployment contractions characterizing the 
situation since the close of March. Report- 
ing for August were 1,855 labour organiza- 
tions with a total of 216,719 members, 25,088 
of whom were out of work, a percentage of 
11-6 as compared with 14:0 per cent of idle- 
ness in July. The volume of unemployment 
was, however, in excess of that recorded in 
August, 1937, when 7-6 per cent of the mem- 
bers reported were idle. Conditions in New 
Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario and Alberta im- 


proved by over 3 per cent from July, the 
manufacturing industries in Quebec and 
Ontario, particularly the garment trades, 
showing increased activity, while in Alberta 
the coal mines afforded a somewhat better 
volume of employment. In Saskatchewan, 
Manitoba and British Columbia lesser gains 
occurred, Nova Scotia unions alone showing 
retarded activity on a small scale. In mak- 
ing a comparison with the returns for August, 
1937, noteworthy curtailment of employment 
was manifest by New Brunswick, Quebec, On- 
tario and British Columbia unions during the 
month surveyed, and minor declines were 
apparent in Manitoba and Alberta. The trend 
in Nova Scotia and Saskatchewan, however, 
was toward heightened activity though the 
variations from August last year were quite 
slight. 

A separate tabulation is made each month 
of unemployment affecting local trade union 
members in the largest city in each province 
with the exception of Prince Edward Island. 
Toronto members were considerably better 
engaged during August than in July, and 
moderate advances were noted by Halifax and 
Montreal members. In Saint John, Winni- 
peg, Regina and Vancouver also, there was 
a slight rise in employment available. Pro- 
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nounced curtailment of activity, however, was 
evident among Edmonton unions from July. 
Compared with the returns for August last 
year Montreal and Edmonton members 
suffered marked losses in employment, and 
recessions, of somewhat lesser degree, were 
manifest by Vancouver and Toronto members. 
In Saint John and Winnipeg also, retarded 
activity was apparent. Halifax and Regina 
unions, on the contrary, reflected a more 
favourable tendency when compared with 
August last year. 


Accompanying this article is a chart which 
illustrates the trend of unemployment by 
months from January, 1932, to date. The curve 
at the close of August showed a drop in level 
from the preceding month, the first interrup- 
tion in the steadily upward movement evi- 
dent since the close of March and denoting 
a tendency toward increasing employment. 
The point attained by the curve at the end of 
August, however, remained above that of 
the corresponding month of last year when 
conditions were somewhat better than dur- 
ing the month reviewed. 


Noteworthy improvement in the situation 
was apparent in the manufacturing indus- 
tries during August from the previous month, 
unemployment standing at 14-0 per cent as 
compared with a percentage of 19-6 in July. 
The August percentage was determined from 
the reports tabulated from 522 organizations 
combining a total of 79,169 members, 11,080 
of whom were out of work at the end of the 
month. Prevailing conditions, however, were 
not so favourable as in the corresponding 
month of last year when 8-2 per cent of the 
members reported were unemployed. A large 
share of the increase noted in manufacturing, 
as a whole, from July was recorded in the 
garment trades, which afforded a much greater 
volume of work, though in the wood products 
division and among hat, cap and glove, and 
fur workers also, pronounced expansion was 
evident. Papermakers and metal polishers 
showed noteworthy employment advancement 
from July and the situation for cigar and 
tobacco, and brewery workers reflected some 
improvement. On the contrary, glass and tex- 
tile and carpet workers suffered important 
lesses in work available, and moderate re- 
cessions were indicated among _ general 
labourers, meat cutters and butchers, and 
bakers and confectioners. The trend of activ- 
ity for printing tradesmen, leather and jewel- 
lery workers was also in a less favourable 
direction, though the changes were slight. 
In the iron and steel trades the same level 
of employment was maintained as in July. 
When contrasted with the reports for August, 
1937, the textile and carpet trades showed a 
substantial drop in employment during the 
month surveyed, and among glass workers 


TABLE I.—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
IN TRADE UNIONS BY PROVINCES 
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severe losses were noted. Recessions involv- 
ing the greatest number of members, however, 
were registered in the iron and steel trades, 
and considerably reduced activity was mani- 
fest by leather and jewellery workers, and 
among metal polishers. The level of activity 
for wood and brewery workers, bakers and 
confectioners, and printing tradesmen was also 
somewhat below that of August last year. 
Hat, cap and glove, and fur workers, paper- 
makers and general labourers, on the con- 
trary, indicated marked employment recovery 
from August, 1937, and lesser gains were evi- 
dent among cigar and tobacco workers, and 
meat cutters and butchers. 
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In the coal mining industry during August 
the trend of activity was upward, both from 
the preceding month and August last year 
according to the reports compiled from 54 
lecal unions, with a membership aggregate of 
20,838 persons. Of these, 2,036, or a percentage 
of 9-8, were unemployed on the last day of 
the month contrasted with percentages of 
11-06 in July and 11-1 in August last year. 
The Alberta mining areas were entirely re- 
sponsible for the better tendency noted in 
the industry as a whole from July, Nova 
Scotia members indicating a fractional adverse 
change, while in British Columbia adequate 
work was provided for all members reported 
in the two months compared. Some improve- 
ment in the situation from August last year 
was reflected by Nova Scotia and British 
Columbia miners during the period surveyed, 
while in Alberta there was a slight lessening 
in the volume of work accorded. 

Little variation in conditions was apparent 
in the building and construction trades dur- 
ing August from July, though the tendency 
was toward retarded activity, the 209 associa- 
tions from which reports were tabulated com- 
bining a membership of 22,282 persons, show- 
ing that 6,757 or a percentage of 30°3 were 
idle, as compared with a percentage of 29-2 
in July. Heavy increases in unemployment 
were manifest from August last year when 
15-6 per cent of the members recorded were 
out of work. The situation for bricklayers, 
masons and plasterers was materially better 
during August than in the previous month, 
and heightened activity on a small scale was 
evident among plumbers and steamfitters, elec- 
trical workers and steam shovelmen. Of the 
recessions which were of a rather more 
offsetting nature, the most important, viewed 
from a percentage basis, were reported among 
bridge and structural iron workers, and tile 
layers, lathers and roofers who showed pro- 
nounced increases in slackness. Activity for 
carpenters and joiners, granite and _ stone- 
cutters, and hod carriers and building labourers 
was moderately curtailed from July while a 
fractional decline only was noted by painters, 
decorators and paperhangers. When a com- 
parison is made with the reports for August, 
1937, distinctly unfavourable conditions pre- 
vailed for steam shovelmen, bridge and struc- 
tural iron workers, carpenters and _ joiners, 
plumbers and steamfitters, and tile layers, 
lathers and roofers, and noteworthy curtail- 
ment of employment was recorded among 
bricklayers, masons and plasterers. A some- 
what lower level of activity was apparent also 
among painters, decorators and paperhangers 
and electrical workers. The situation for 
granite and stonecutters, and hod carriers and 
building labourers, however, was decidedly 
better than in August, 1937. 
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The 820 organizations in the transportation 
industries making returns for August, and 
covering a membership of 63,909 persons, indi- 
cated that 3,521 or a percentage of 5°5 were 
without employment on the last day of the 
month in contrast with a percentage of 7-1 
in July and 4:4 per cent at the close of 
August, 1937. Steam railway employees, whose 
returns constituted over 78 per cent of the 
entire group membership reported, showed a 
slight rise in work afforded, and in the naviga- 
tion division noteworthy improvement was 
evident. The situation for street and electric 
railway employees remained unchanged from 
July, while among teamsters and chauffeurs 
activity was but nominally retarded. In con- 
trast with the reports compiled for August 
last year, navigation workers registered a 
moderate gain in employment during the 
month reviewed, while slight curtailment of 
activity was indicated in the steam railway 
division and among teamsters and chauffeurs. 
Employment for street and electric railway 
employees, as in the previous comparison, was 
maintained at exactly the same level as in 
August, 1937. 

Retail shop clerks in the three months used 
for comparative purposes in this article were 
all quite busily engaged. This was apparent 
from the reports received for August from 3 
associations, with a membership numbering 
1,517 persons. 

The level of activity for civic employees 
during August showed no variation from 
July, 0:4 per cent of idleness only being 
reported at the close of each of these months. 
Making returns for August were 76 associa- 
tions of civic employees, with a total member- 
ship of 9,330 persons, 41 of whom were out 
of work. A nominal change only, though 
favourable, was reflected from August last 
year when 0-6 per cent of inactivity was 
registered. 

In the miscellaneous group of trades there 
was some slight improvement during August 
from the previous month, as manifest by the 
returns compiled from 134 local unions with 
9972 members. Of these, 677 or a percentage 
of 6-8 were unemployed as compared with 
8:0 per cent in July. Theatre and stage em- 
ployees showed a gain of over 3 per cent in 
work afforded from July, and among hotel 
and restaurant employees, barbers, stationary 
engineers and firemen, and unclassified workers 
the trend was toward heightened activity 
though the changes were slight. Contrasted 
with the reports for August last year in the 
miscellaneous group of trades when 6-2 per 
cent of idleness was recorded, hotel and 
restaurant employees suffered rather note- 
worthy losses in work afforded and activity for 
barbers and stationary engineers and firemen 
was nominally retarded. Largely offsetting this 
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curtailment was the improvement, noted 
among theatre and stage employees and un- 
classified workers. 

Some slowing up in employment was ap- 
parent in the fishing industry during August 
from July, though conditions were much im- 
proved from August last year. This was mani- 
fest from the reports furnished by 3 unions 
involving a membership of 701 persons, 5:0 
per cent of whom were idle at the end of 
the month as contrasted with percentages of 
0-3 in July and 16°3 in August last year. 

Lumber workers and loggers with 3 associa- 
tions reporting a membership of 2,041 per- 
sons during August indicated that 476, or a 
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percentage of 23:3, were out of employment 
as compared with a percentage of 8-1 in July. 
The situation declined sharply from August 
last year when 1:4 per cent of idleness was 
recorded. 


Table I shows by provinces the percentage 
of members who were on an average unem- 
ployed each year from 1919 to 1937 inclusive, 
and also the percentages of unemployment by 
provinces for August of each year from 1919 
to 1935 inclusive and for each month from 
August, 1936, to date. Table II summarizes 
the returns in the various groups of industries 
for the same months as in Table I. 


(3) Employment Office Reports for August, 1938 


During August, 1938, reports from the offices 
of the Employment Service of Canada showed 
gains of nearly 22 per cent and 4 per cent, 
respectively, in the average daily placements 
over those of the preceding period and also 
those of the corresponding month last year. 
When compared with work transacted in July, 
1938, very substantial gains were reported in 
farming and construction and maintenance, 
with others of lesser importance in services, 
manufacturing and mining, while minor losses 
only were shown in logging, transportation and 
trade. In comparison with August, 1937, all 
groups, except farming and construction and 


The accompanying chart shows the trend 
of employment since January, 1936, as repre- 
sented by the ratio of vacancies notified and 
of placements effected for each one hundred 
applications for work registered at the offices 
of the Service throughout Canada, compila- 
tions being made semi-monthly. It will be 


seen from the graph that the curves of vacancies 


and placements in relation to applications fol- 
lowed an upward trend during the first half 
of August, but showed a decline during the 
latter half of the month. At the close of the 
period under review the level of vacancies 
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maintenance, recorded declines, the largest 

being in logging, but the increase in farming 
- alone, more than offset the decreases in all 
other groups, as the gain in construction and 
maintenance was very small. 
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was about ten points and that of placements 
nearly seven points lower than the level 
attained at the end of August, 19387. The ratio 
of vacancies to each one hundred applications 
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was 65:9 during the first half and 62-6 during 
the second half of August, 1938, in contrast 
with ratios of 68:7 and 72-9 during the corre- 
sponding periods of 1937. The ratios of place- 
ments to each one ‘hundred applications during 
the periods under review were 62:9 and 59-4 
as compared with 64-8 and 66:1 during the 
corresponding month of 1987. 


The average number of vacancies reported 
daily by employers to the offices of the Service 
throughout Canada during August, 1938, was 
1,631, as compared with 1,330 during the pre- 
ceding month and with 1,612 in August a year 
ago. 

The average number of applications for em- 
ployment received daily by the offices during 
the month under review was 2,541, in com- 
parison with 2,400 in July, 1938, and with 2,270 
during August last year. The average number 
of placements made daily by the offices of the 
Service during August, 1938, was 1,552, of 
which 1,081 were in regular employment and 
471 in work of one week’s duration or less, as 
compared with a total daily average of 1,275 
during the preceding month. Placements for 
August a year ago averaged 1,487 daily, con- 
sisting of 1,103 placements in regular and 384 
in casual employment. 

During the month of August, 1938, the offices 
of the Service referred 43,193 persons to vacan- 
cies and effected a total of 41,891 placements. 
Of these, the placements in regular employ- 
ment were 29,181, of which 24,185 were of 
men and 4,996 of women, while placements in 
casual work totalled 12,710. The number of 
vacancies reported by employers was 33,480 
for men and 10,548 for women, a total of 
44,028, while applications for work numbered 
68,590, of which 53,374 were from men and 
15,216 from women. Reports for July, 1988, 
showed 33,246 positions available, 59,987 ap- 
plications made and 31,867 placements effected, 
while in August, 1937, there were recorded 
41,896 vacancies, 59,005 applications for work 
and 38,659 placements in regular and casual 
employment. 

The following table gives the placements 
effected by offices of the Employment Service 
of Canada, each year, from January, 1928, to 
date: 





Placements 
Year —- 
Regular Casual Totals 

192832 2sscer.. trace ie 334, 604 135, 724 470,328 
WOO ieee ees SES crc 260,747 137,620 398, 367 
TOS OR Ace cessctoe 187,872 180, 807 368,679 
aS Ree ean ada alate ts 175,632 295, 876 471,508 
GB aici de errno, 085 153,771 198.443 352,214 
1933... xaereaniaee tee ees 170,576 181,521 352,097 
1984. wicreraad a tee ee oes 223 564 182,527 406,091 
LOB Decrement fos ceil ce es 226,345 127,457 353, 802 
LOSOT . Ales oneness ctaert 217,931 113,519 331,450 
WOS. 2. oa er riper oe ais aoa 275,300 114, 236 389, 536 
1938 (8 months)....... 151,986 76,741 228,727 


Nova Scoria 


During the month of August, 1938, posi- 
tions offered through Employment Offices in 
Nova Scotia were nearly 4 per cent higher 
than in the preceding month, but less than 
one per cent above the corresponding month 
of last year. There was an increase also in 
placements of over 5 per cent when com- 
pared with July and of 4 per cent in com- 
parison with August, 1937. The largest in- 
crease in placements over August of last year 
was in services, but there were also smaller 
gains in farming, trade and manufacturing. Of 
the losses in other groups, the most important 
were in construction and maintenance, log- 
ging and mining. Placements by industrial 
divisions included manufacturing, 43; logging, 
71; farming, 52; construction and mainten- 
ance, 654 and services, 541, of which 395 were 
of household workers. During the month 394 
men and 147 women were placed in regular 
employment. 

New Brunswick 


The demand for workers, as indicated by 
orders received at Employment Offices in 
New Brunswick during August, was over 47 
per cent higher than in the preceding month 
and nearly 11 per cent above the correspond- 
ing month of last year. There was an in- 
crease also in placements of over 49 per cent 
when compared with July and of over 15 
per cent in comparison with August, 1937. 
The increase in placements over August of 
last year was due to a gain in the highway 
division of construction and maintenance, as, - 
with the exception of a nominal increase in 
farming, all other groups showed declines. The 
only decrease of importance, however, was 
in logging. Placements under construction 
and maintenance numbered 445 and in services 
586. Of the latter, 461 were of household 
workers. Regular placements numbered 208 
of men and 105 of women. 


QUEBEC 


There was an increase of over 11 per cent 
in the number of positions offered through 
Employment Offices in the Province of Que- 
bee during August, when compared with the 
preceding month and of 15 per cent in com- 
parison with the corresponding month of 
last year. There was a gain also in place- 
ments of nearly 4 per cent, when compared 
with July and of 19 per cent in comparison 
with August, 1937. Increased placements 
under construction and maintenance were 
responsible for the gain over August of last 
year for the province as a whole, although 
there was improvement also in transportation 
and services. The most important declines 
were in logging and manufacturing and there 
was a minor loss in farming. Industrial divi- 
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sions in which most of the placements were 
effected during the month were:—manufac- 
turing, 95; logging, 236; farming, 102; trans- 
portation, 179; construction and maintenance, 
3,787 and services, 2,561, of which 2,288 were 
of household workers. There were 4,202 men 
and 1,669 women placed in regular employ- 
ment. 
ONTARIO 


Orders received at Employment Offices in 
Ontario during August called for over 9 per 
cent more workers than in the preceding 
month, but nearly 29 per cent fewer than 
during the corresponding month of last year. 
There was an increase of over 8 per cent in 
placements when compared with July, but a 
decrease of nearly 24 per cent in comparison 
with August, 1937. With the exception of a 
small increase in farming, all industrial groups 
showed declines when compared with August 
of last year. The most important losses were 
in logging and construction and maintenance, 
while somewhat smaller decreases were re- 
ported in services, manufacturing and trans- 
portation. Placements by industrial divisions 
included manufacturing, 694; logging, 197; 
farming, 2,963; construction and maintenance, 
4,369; trade, 298 and services, 3,504, of which 
2,252 were of household workers. During the 
month 5,720 men and 1,488 women were 
placed in regular employment. 


MANITOBA 


During August, orders received at the Em- 
loyment Offices in Manitoba called for nearly 
171 per cent more workers than in the pre- 
ceding month and over 55 per cent more than 
during the corresponding month of last. year. 
There was a gain also in placements of over 
172 per cent, when compared with July and 
of nearly 55 per cent in comparison with 
August, 1937. The increase in placements 
over August of last year was largely due to 
a gain in farming, although considerable im- 
provement was also reported in construction 
and maintenance and services. The changes 
in all other groups were small and included 
gains in manufacturing and trade and losses 
in logging and mining. Industrial divisions 
in which most of the placements were effected 
during the month were logging, 249; farming, 
4,553; construction and maintenance, 2,154 
and services, 772, of which 615 were of house- 
iold workers. Placements in regular employ- 
nent numbered 6,859 of men and 337 of 
women. 

SASKATCHEWAN 


Opportunities for employment, as indicated 
by orders received at Employment Offices in 
Saskatchewan during August, were over 125 
per cent better than in the preceding month 
and over 57 per cent above the correspond- 
ing month of last year. Placements also were 


considerably higher, being over 1388 per cent 
above July and 54 per cent in excess of August, 
1987. There was a substantial gain in farm 
placements when compared with August of 
last year, but this increase was largely offset 
by a decline under construction and main- 
tenance. The changes in other groups were 
unimportant and consisted of losses in min- 
ing, manufacturing and logging and increases 
in trade and services. Industrial divisions in 
which most of the placements were effected 
during the month were:—farming, 3,791; con- 
struction and maintenance, 201 and services, 
888, of which 534 were of household workers. 
There were 4,026 men and 519 women placed 
in regular employment. 


ALBERTA 

Employment opportunities, as indicated by 
orders received at Employment Offices in 
Alberta during August, were over 35 per cent 
better than in the preceding month and nearly 
25 per cent above the corresponding month 
of last year. There was a gain also in place- 
ments of nearly 36 per cent when compared 
with July and of nearly 20 per cent in com- 
parison with August, 19387. As in Manitoba 
and Saskatchewan farm placements were con- 
siderably higher than during August of last 
year. This increase, although augmented by 
a gain in services, was largely offset by a 
decline in construction and maintenance. Of 
the changes in all other groups, the largest 
was a decrease in logging. Placements by 
industrial divisions included manufacturing, 
88; farming, 1,692; construction and mainten- 
ance, 236 and services, 662, of which 528 were 
of household workers. During the month 
2,009 men and 488 women were placed in 
regular employment. 


British CoLUMBIA 


There was a decrease of over 3 per cent in 
the number of positions offered through Em- 
ployment Offices in British Columbia during 
August, when compared with the preceding 
month, but a gain of over 17 per cent in com- 
parison with the corresponding month of last 
year. Slightly higher percentages of change 
were reported in placements under both com- 
parisons. There was a substantial increase in 
the highway division of construction and 
maintenance when compared with August of 
last year. The gain in this group accounted 
for the movement, indicated for the province 
as a whole, as fewer placements were made in 
all other divisions. The largest declines were 
in services and mining. Placements by in- 
dustrial divisions included manufacturing, 71; 
logging, 68; farming, 156; construction and 
maintenance, 3,552 and services, 692, of which 
466 were of household workers. During the 
month 767 men and 298 women were placed 
in regular employment. 
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REPORTS OF THE EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR THE MONTH OF AUGUST, 1938 
Vacancies Applicants heey 

place- 

Regis- Placed Un- ments 

Offices tae avira tered cae banter same 

period period re vacancies | Regular | Casual race ri ater: 
NOVA SOB cy ls esice « L cattaie vara is 1,420 48 1,699 1,409 541 863 2,153 910 
Halifax TROT ren eaters: steicrare ela tr arere ete B00 47 444 316 161 156 1,003 589 
Rien twllow: Wek. hse. LY, 174 0 O22 174 92 82 Sod) iE ae aes 
WowuGlasZOwee. sack: Sulessre cucssioeule 341 1 385 OAL 184 18] 315 265 
SV ANCY eee ae ee Tce oe 548 0 548 548 104 444 503 56 
New Brunswick..................... 1,150 5 1,176 1,155 313 842 1,179 371 
Cathal meee ie acme ae 255 0 255 255 6 249 Al 59 
IMONCCOR Se eT IF Bien, MRM a oe 510 5 DLS 515 242 273 494 242 
SaintwWohnlyetitk': sues Lu nene usc 885 0 408 385 65 320 644 70 
AO Rt Ge Pn ae ae eA 8,413 887 14,768 8,152 5,871 1,167 6,688 4,925 
BRBOWVINOCS.. Rewer ees cect sess ae 172 21 213 168 168 0 BO, Mes fila 
Chicoutimisesis dehaes Pelee titess Siw cee 434 0 779 433 497 3 174 389 
PER arte nese seme cai e eens ate ins 710 5 1,216 752 740 9 Oe 592 
TavDugues LWA eee as 147 0 204 147 146 1 TOD see 
TEE EY a AE Ge ee oe a ee 606 47 636 569 541 19 gif 146 
WrontrGal emacs Cae een ies eck es Bea 590 7,588 wah 1,815 610 3,992 2, 283 
QUSHECLA LEV Ns KES ALSs 1,582 151 2,170 1,523 1,187 145 687 664 
OMY AN Ree eh pes ahaa a cop hee al tie. aoe suckoneh ane 380 22 563 334 287 Ov 649 261 
SHEPDIOCKO NEE Ee Ls tk cee ten 201 24 325 237 186 D 81 320 
pe resPRrvers. ie... PU Bue es eh 584 23 648 616 248 337 41 270 
Wii ne he eee eee emu Leu lk i 4 4 376 136 126 1 aS ar |e ea 
wid 28 he er Ahi aod eaaey acinap eae ste 12,448 297 26,616 12,230 7,158 4,994 47,109 12,037 
Belleville? .. ccc ED. ecg sane He SOK 324 0 392 324 267 57 65 45 
Bran iO Une sire sect on WARE acc eacietols 1,214 4 1,397 1, 220 1,014 206 1,086 1,005 
@hatharnt MAb. See a be bleh 338 0 367 338 152 186 495 129 
Hort; Walliam 240 3... darsess Be acroue sey 313 0 297 313 219 g4 841 723 
AG UCDO N Rees opened va mdse a 110 12 203 120 56 48 1,242 102 
Ea rmnd GOs Wages eis Males sa taler thee a es 520 2 1,323 529 291 225 3,673 488 
FOR OEM sul arbrorepavere avere mt tvereroneh crereace tite xi 237 0 342 237 167 70 185 299 
WRN SLOM Ts aero eee Sine ete stele e 231 10 291 207 182 245, 443 435 
Wigchener LPL SOS Ba. ok 166 2 359 172 88 75 808 147 
MOU GOH Cesk ods a Brack ckoreg ates sheen Aieeamiths 544 45 Gd 568 312 229 153 463 
INIA are all Stee erin. soar Ws 9 133 154 90 64 695 311 
INOTLO Bay NY. Ee SUPT AL 472 0 -570 476 449 27 779 1,125 
COPE TS ee i UE aie aS. ea Set ai 185 0 403 168 50 118 2,023 75 
Olt wee te ae eerie ee nes 2,302 2 3, 204 2,302 532 1,769 2,749 591 
Owen Sound. | ester es kas Be 176 3 450 173 98 75 SG) eae ee ae 
Bem proker evn es wee he nm 274 69 819 165 100 65 878 175 
PSterOOrOug ny. he. ene etree Rane 200 0 244 200 154 46 713 252 
BOrteATtwurs is... ck MN ae OTe oe 224 1 567 215 188 27 2,120 1,275 
Bo OALOarINeS sean oe Site heisk s.o8 ol {1 603 298 176 122 317 305 
BU. LHOMASLG Maro.» Aah ie oes 143 0 159 143 106 37 555 213 
DATTA Meme ite, Sipe tei Rw dl 218 5) 229 Zio 101 112 260 219 
SAUIE ScemMLANlO. cot oes rae haven ee 126 0 407 130 Hl 46 1,016 251 
DLV ALIO“G Ee, | eeee.'. Gale ohn eee 176 0 367 175 156 19 298 298 
POCLDIUE V seracias overs aie raise Gyles raters oe teash< 222 0 643 218 180 37 806 356 
ADATMIMINS HA | AY ae oes es eh ee es 508 0 TOS? 505 331 4 193 400 ave 
PV ORONLOs. 4: saed . aoysichs «dolaou tas 6 .. 1,931 95 10,261 1,884 1,149 35 15,273 2,121 
WGllancinentc me cari e aaye eee Calaty eat ais 26 ue | 195 16 8 4 Me aa PR ae haa 
DYING SOPI SA cw es Cte cde eiars Made ee 476 15 684 467 324 143 6,773 311 
WOO USTOG KE eve ethics hcreekemn lay oe 307 a! 343 300 160 140 BOA | sep e leeee ee 
MIATTILO UA rer oes eee esis ae 7,8%5 73 8,026 7,871 7,196 634 13,992 4,692 
Bran dOnicescn nw dew oo ceased aia eene bee ake 1,069 26 985 972 924 48 602 296 
Dan painwon rae samt puters hors bees 251 0 22h 258 182 71 DREN Mette te. 
Portage ls Prairies.3...20h4 oiecas | 593 0 597 597 597 0 OMe el pee 
WANTED GOs. y-16 da tec cpatete ceanie oreiarscutiee 5,962 47 6,217 6,044 5,493 515 13,367 4,396 
BaskatCchHewaltss. os 2.5. scsi owas ns ses 5,139 241 4,512 4,916 4,545 371 11,851 2,429 
Stevens, Aieakie:, Yeo: REEL Ou 98 5 73 94 90 4 165 97 
MOLE G utr a asi. he nagimteace tree 30 0 30 30 30 0 0 nee, Cae 
I OOSE EY hits Mette cS ere ee aie cos 1, 126 48 1,037 1,025 945 80 2,203 586 
North battlefordss. .teiiosi &. 2m. 349 61 249 269 184 85 330 76 
MRMCe A lDOrts. cade tonek cite ee 226 15 263 259 234 25 467 275 
Regina. 7... wees Ree a te ee mreene ert ess 1,606 51 1,580 1,644 1,534 110 4,893 717 
SASKATOON. . look ooh Es Cotta ne dtaslnaeieh 842 0 555 820 778 49 2,955 350 
SWILUCUPLON Uc ieisi . ctsteotiepere sis, fo ass 302 29 236 282 260 22 417 98 
Wieyiounies. Sec ticas cecate wurionte rate ort + 354 26 324 321 318 3 228 96 
ior kcbonia se + terri: cae chr. ontene dats bereits 206 6 165 172 172 0 193 134 
HT tconpamimeic kde Na bl ligt eer BRR 2,943 103 4,570 2,766 2,492 278 6,632 1,952 
Calearyith iia. omelet acaenae es 37 53 1,789 975 880 97 2,554 770 
HOTU Meller ewe ste neke vom pitas ed oes 262 3 650 231 207 24 322 36 
PEAT ONDORs cate viatete iiss sig ates estas in s/s 943 1 1,851 1,010 927 83 2,969 857 
Pathied | tute... 2. ale: 272 39 455 229 yeas 2 555 230 
Medicine ddiy (02 hak... - csectewiesels> 329 a 325 321 251 72 232 59 
ritish Columbia.................... 4,640 13 2 pte as 4,694 1,065 3,561 | 13,027 1,245 
KamlOODS Aes hehe tere eh aamdeany ae 91 0 Hk 83 56 25 260 70 
DRO occa eee al attains teens 285 0 336 285 279 6 527 245 
INGISONEE Sees tere ieee eis ature Sree ee 205 0 277 197 49 148 39 113 
New Westminster...........eeceeee: 91 0 213 94 62 32 980 88 
OUDICUOM setae We ierscahcenies cake: 80 0 192 78 66 12 167 38 
Pringe Greorge.. essere. Cees: 68 0 81 67 67 0 17 32 
BrincerRuperths.<duesessar aurea s 74 0 79 74 63 11 117 36 
Wancounreua nici: casi ca nganek 3,428 12 5,010 3,498 289 3,143 9,458 427 
Wictoristan 20h AS. RPA. 318 1 764 318 134 184 1,462 196 

Canada sie as it hie asta ern 44,028 1,667 68,590 43,193 29,181 12,710 | 102,581 28,676 

ae ieee ie dee SO eal se ia 33,480 275 53,374 33,314 24,185 9, 062 84,796 24,189 
Women..... WPEBSARS. AUOGAGL «| 10,548 1,392 | 15,216 9, 879 4,996 3,648 | 17,785 4,487 


* 115 Placements effected by offices since closed. 
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Movement of Labour 


During the month of August, 1938, the 
offices of the Employment Service of Canada 
made 29,181 placements in regular employ- 
ment, 17,779 of which were of persons for 
whom the employment located was outside the 
immediate district of the offices at which 
they were registered. Of the latter, 311 were 
granted the Employment Service reduced 
transportation rate, 190 going to points within 
the same province as the dispatching office, 
and 121 to other provinces. The reduced trans- 
portation rate, which is 2:5 cents per mile 
with a minimum fare of $4, is granted by the 
railway companies to bona fide applicants of 
the offices of the Employment Service who 
may wish to travel to distant employment 
for which no workers are available locally. 

In Quebec during August, 99 persons profited 
by the Employment Service reduced rate, 
3 of whom were destined to provincial situa- 
tions and 96 to points outside the Province. 
The former were plasterers who secured certifi- 
cates at the Quebec City office for transporta- 
tion to Chicoutimi. The inter-provincial move- 
ment emanated from Hull, from which centre 
96 bushmen were conveyed to Pembroke. On- 
tario offices issued 147 reduced rate certificates 
during August, 144 of which were provincial 
and 3 inter-provincial. Provincially the Port 
Arthur office dispatched 26 mine employees, 
23 bush workers, 15 construction workers, 5 
hote! employees, one domestic and one handy- 
man; the Sudbury office, 48 bush workers and 
one mine cook; the Fort William office, 10 
bushmen, and the Owen Sound office, one 
farm hand, to various sections of their respec- 
tive zones. Travelling from Toronto 3 elec- 
tricians went to Port Arthur, one pressman to 
Timmins, one tool and die maker to Windsor, 
and one auto mechanic to Sudbury. From 
Hamilton one tinsmith was carried to Sault 
Ste. Marie, from North Bay, one steel 
sharpener to Kingston, and from Pembroke, 
one saw filer to North Bay. In addition, 
there was a movement of labour under the 
Dominion-Provincial Youth Training Plan 
during August whereby 4 persons were granted 
certificates at London, enabling them to pro- 
ceed to Kitchener for registration in home 
training courses. Journeying to other prov- 
inces 2 mine workers went to Rouyn on 
certificates secured at St. Catharines while one 
farm thhand was transferred from Port Arthur 
to Winnipeg. The Winnipeg office was re- 
sponsible for all transfers effected in Mani- 
toba during August, which numbered 21. Of 
these, 2 were farm hands sent from Winnipeg 
to employment within the territory covered 
by that City office. Travelling outside the 
province, 11 bush workers and 7 bricklayers 
were bound for Port Arthur and one uphol- 


sterer for Regina. In Saskatchewan during 
August the Regina office was instrumental in 
the dispatch of one farm hand to Prince 
Albert and one farm domestic to Swift Current. 
Workers taking advantage of the Employ- 
ment Service reduced transportation rate in 
Alberta during August were 33 in number, 30 
of whom went to provincial employment and 
3 outside the province. The latter were farm 
hands, 2 of whom journeyed to North Battle- 
ford, and one to Saskatoon on certificates 
granted at Edmonton. Provincially from 
Edmonton 13 mine employees, 3 highway con- 
struction workers, 3 oil refinery workers, 2 
saw mill workers, 2 building construction 
workers, 2 transportation company employees, 
one labourer, one fisherman and one cafe 
waitress were transported to various centres 
within the Edmonton zone, and one mine 
worker to Drumbheller. From Calgary, one 
highway construction cook was carried to a 
point within the same zone. Offices in British 
Columbia issued 9 certificates for reduced 
transportation during August, all provincial. 
On certificates granted at Vancouver, one 
cook, one cook’s helper and one school janitor 
went to Kamloops, one school teacher to Prince 
George and one wireless operator within the 
Vancouver zone, while from New Westminster 
2 fruit packers were dispatched to Penticton, 
and one farm hand to Kamloops. The Prince 
Rupert office transferred one first aid man to 
a point within its own zone. 


Of the 311 persons who travelled at the 
Employment Service reduced transportation 
rate during August 256 were conveyed by 
the Canadian National Railways, 53 by the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, one by the North- 
ern Alberta Railway and one by the Pacific 
Great Eastern Railway. 


In order to facilitate the movement of 
harvest labour within the Prairie Provinces 
there was in addition to the 2:5 events rate 
referred to in the above, a special harvest 
rate afforded by the railway companies, be- 
coming effective on August Ist of this year 
and terminating September 15th. Under this 
arrangement the railway companies granted a 
special rate of 1-5 cents per mile to all ap- 
plicants upon presentation of a certificate sup- 
plied by the offices of the Employment 
Service in Manitoba, Saskatchewan and 
Alberta, the movement of labour being con- 
fined entirely to districts within their respec- 
tive provinces. Transferred under this plan 
during August were 392 harvest workers in 
Manitoba, 110 in Saskatchewan and 289 in 
Alberta of whom 344 travelled over the Cana- 
dian National Railways and 447 over the 
Canadian Pacific Railway. The figures for 
the first half of September will appear in the 
next issue of the Lasour Gazerrs. 
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(4) Building Permits Issued in Canada During August, 1938 


The value of the building permits issued 
by 58 cities during August, 1938, was less than 
in the preceding month, but greater than in 
August of last year; during the month under 
review, these municipalities authorized build- 
ing estimated to cost $5,814,330 as compared 
with $6,230,254 in July, 1938, and $4,262,966 in 
August, 1937. There was therefore a decrease 
of 6-7 per cent in the first comparison, but an 
increase of 12:9 per cent in the second and 
more significant comparison. 

The value of the building represented by 
the permits taken out in the first eight months 
of the present year was $37,825,791; this 
total showed little difference from that of 
$37,849,203 reported in the period, January- 
August, 1937, while the cumulative total in 
both 1938 and 1937 was decidedly higher than 
in the first eight months of any other year 
since 1931. However, the estimated cost of 
the construction work undertaken in cach of 
these years has been very much lower than 


in earlier years of the record, being also below 
the eighteen-year average of $80,157,517. The 
wholesale prices of building materials have 
recently been lower than in the same months 
of 1937, although they continue higher than 
in any of the years, 1931-1936. 

Some 50 cities furnished detailed statistics 
showing that they had issued over 500 permits 
for dwellings estimated to cost about $1,480,- 
000 and more than 2,100 permits for other 
buildings valued at approximately $3,760,000. 
Jn addition, there was one engineering pro- 
ject valued at $45,000. During July, author- 
ity was granted for the erection of some 600 
dwellings and 2,400 other buildings, esti- 
mated at about $2,076,000 and $3,961,000, 
respectively. 

As compared with July, 1938, Prince Edward 
Island, New Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario and 
Alberta reported gains, that of $223,114 or 
21-2 per cent in Quebec and $440,734 or 18:4 
per cent in Ontario being most pronounced. 


ESTIMATED VALUE OF CONSTRUCTION WORK AS INDICATED BY BUILDING PERMITS 
ISSUED BY 68 CITIES 








Cities August July August 
1938 1938 1937 
$ $ 3 
P. E. Island— 
Charlottetown...... 14,950 10,250 12,850 
Nova Scotia.......... 166,696 253,097 139,810 
PElalilaxd i... SAltiee 125,502 58, 792 66,010 
New Glasgow...... 5,190 7,590 10,650 
WV UNOY cscnck vnres ce 8 36, 004 186,715 63,150 
New Brunswick..... 90, 943 58,517 34,420 
Fredericton......... 10,125 3,200 675 
*Moncton.......... es 64,470 26,780 15,925 
*Saint John.......... 16,348 28,537 17,820 
Quebec........ 4... SS 2774914 a) 17054,.800 774, 202 
*Montreal— 
*Maisonneuve..... 984,719 712,167 454,707 
“Quebeos..ci th seas 209,325 103 , 452 140,195 
Shawinigan Falls. . Lazs 30,425 23,125 
*Sherbrooke....... BA 37,100 149,500 76,300 
*Three Rivers....... 23,625 29,420 15,925 
*Westmount......... 21,970 29, 836 63, 950 
Ontarilo..............| 2,832,433 | 2,391,699 | 2,193,187 
Belleville........... 12,350 6,100 7,925 
*Brantford......c+.. 32,020 16,425 21,215, 
@hatham:...- sconce: 79,500 173,552 8,050 
*Fort William...... 33, 240 40,775 112,725 
Galt, 2,2 e ao wees 33,875 40,479 43,511 
*Guelph...... emtaniee 8,511 14,095 6,125 
*Hamilton...... re wth 144,007 123 , 946 91,793 
SKingston non sede shi. 47,958 53.430 32,676 
“Kitchener... ..ccseas 55,389 84,571 52,722 
*London....... sells 65,425 42,705 59,315 
Niagara Falls...... 3,870 5,672 22,605 
shawa....... Ata G 10,780 9,480 11,510 
*Ottawa........... 689,905 407,595 81,215 
Owen Sound...... 88, 298 11,635 8,340 
*Peterborough....... 32,173 77,383 15,46 
*Port Arthur........ 104,516 60,432 63, 950 
*Stratford........... 6,766 4,671 9,547 


ee ee | — | en 





Cities August July August 
1938 1938 1937 
$ $ $ 
*St. Catharines...... 109, 855 35,370 135, 830 
re Sige Wiptddees 14,552 13,266 1,145 
Bedi hush SY eet te 5,960 23,710 3,475 
Sault Ste. Marie.. 72,075 31,650 37,833 
WLoronto?.). oes. a 863,340 770,779 1,031,411 
York and Hast 
York Townships... 211,970 172,015 128, 280 
Wellandc. 0 dd: 22,461 11,4388 21,008 
*Windsor........ pias 48,508 147,118 154,650 
Riverside......... 25,350 se 6s 5,760 
Woodstock......... 9,474 12282 19,046 
Manitoba...........- 230,270 452,295 240,340 
SBTANCOD csids osce e's 33255 3,950 ,0 
St. Boniface........ 25,215 94,395 9,455 
*Winniper.. z. oss: 201, 800 353 , 950 226,300 
Saskatchewan..... 49,216 58,098 89, 892 
*Moose Jaw.......--. 1,969 3,145 5,635 
*Regina..... MER es 15,297 20,793 15,681 
*Saskatoon........-. 31,950 34,160 68,576 
Alberta..... A wirretele tars 273,429 223,573 163, 854 
*Ca Viniiele-<.cveresinreve 66, 134 35,713" 54,304 
*Edmonton Baise sie pester 163,375 168,555 69, 250 
Lethbridge......... 42,950 19, 305 40,300 
Medicine Hat....... 970 Nil Nil 
British Columbia.... 878,479 | 1,727,925 614,411 
Kamloops.........- 425 2,520 697 
Nanaimo......... Nil 20,572 88,016 
*New Westminster... 96,440 74,577 43,040 
Prince Rupert.. 3,450 3,200 300 
*Vancouver.......... 687,120 1,566,800 400, 035 
North Vancouver. 3,615 5,500 600 
SV iGtOriadiss < +:sictete:s 7,429 54,756 81,723 
Total— 58 cities....| 5,814,330 6, 230, 254 4,262,966 
Total—*35 cities....| 5,130,302 | 5,534,159 | 3,758,955 





1 Report not received in time for tabulation. 
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Of the reductions elsewhere indicated, those of 
$222,025 or 49-1 per cent in Manitoba, and 
$849,446 or 49-2 per cent in British Columbia 
were greatest. 

Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario, Alberta and 
British Columbia reported higher aggregates 
of building authorizations than in August of 
last year; the greatest increase was in Quebec, 
where there was a gain of $503,712 or 65:1 per 
cent. Of the declines recorded in the remain- 
ing provinces, that of $40,676 or 45-2 per cent 
in Saskatchewan was most marked. 

Of the four largest cities, Montreal showed 
an increase aS compared with July, 1938, and 
also with August, 1937. The Toronto total 
was higher in August than in July, but it 
declined considerably from that of August, 
1937. Winnipeg showed reductions in both 
comparisons, while the Vancouver aggregate 
was. lower than in the preceding month, but 
higher than in August of last year. Of the 
other centres, Charlottetown, Halifax, Frederic- 
ton, Moncton, Quebec, Belleville, Brantford, 
Hamilton, London, Ottawa, Owen Sound, Port 
Arthur, St. Thomas, Sault Ste. Marie, York 
and East York Townships, Welland, Riverside, 
Calgary, Lethbridge, Medicine Hat, New West- 
minster, Prince Rupert and Victoria recorded 
gains in both comparisons. 

Table I gives the value of the building 
authorized by 58 cities during August, and 
in the first eight months of each year since 
1920, as well as index numbers for the latter, 
based on the January-August total in 1926 as 
100. The average index numbers of wholesale 
prices of building materials in the first eight 
months of the years since 1920 are also given 
‘average 1926-100). 


k ere 

Indexes of | 1MGEXeS O: 

Value of Value of value, of ee 
° permits permits phere 

permits issued in | issued in building 

Year | issued in ; ; materials 
first eight | firsteight |. . 

August in first eight 
months months feat ha 
(1926=100) (1926=100) 
$ $ 

1938i).\5523 5,814,330 | 37,825,791 34-6 90-2 
ORY ee 4,262,966 | 37,849,203 34-7 95-4 
1936.05... 3,673,455 | 27,026,141 24-7 84-6 
1935) ae 4,311,968 | 33,348.881 30-5 81-2 
1934 a.m 3,764,420 | 17,483,272 16-0 82-8 
T9ooM tee 1,910,809 | 14,407,111 13-2 77-0 
1932 3,823,251 | 32,576,464 29-8 77-7 
10310 ee 8,201,879 | 78,194,996 71-6 83-0 
FOSO mA 14,029,564 |115, 268,330 105-5 93-4 
L920 cise 21,582,221 {168,894,072 154-6 99-2 
1928 17,448,542 1145, 247,485 133-0 96-4 
1927 se 29,478,378 |126,690, 292 116-0 96-2 
192668) ays 11,672.599 |109, 211,942 100-0 100-7 
TQ2B ewe 9,511,008 | 88,223,328 80-8 103-1 
19248 e218 9,406,733 | 81,762,083 74-9 109-0 
1993 suite 11,425,031 | 97,551,074 89-3 111-8 
O22 eee 18,138,932 |105, 181,416 96-3 108-4 
9921 sone 10,928,039 | 77,665,614 71-1 128-6 
1920-203 10,805,846 | 86,303,601 79-0 143-8 


The aggregate for the first eight months of 
this year, as already stated, was practically 
the same as in 1937, but exceeded that for the 
same period in each of the preceding five 
years. While the index of wholesale prices of 
building materials was lower than in 1937, it 
was higher than in any of the years, 1931-1936, 
although it was lower than in earlier years 
since 1919. 

Table II gives the value of building per- 
mits issued by 58 cities during July and 
August, 1938, and August, 1937. The 35 cities 
for which records aré available since 1920 are 
marked thus “*.” 





EMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS IN CANADA AT THE END OF 
SEPTEMBER, 1938 


Reports of Superintendents of the Employment Service of Canada 


HE employment situation at the end of 

September, 1988, was reported by the 
Superintendents of the Employment Service 
to be as follows:— 


Farmers in the Maritime Provinces were 
busy harvesting their crops and many also 
were clearing land and burning brush. Apple 
picking was in progress and it was estimated 
that more than half the crop had been 
gathered. Logging was quiet and the demand 
for lumbermen small. Fishing was fair. The 
catch of sword fish was slightly higher than 
that of the previous year, but cod and. halibut 
landings were lighter and heavy gales and 
rain storms had been detrimental to lobster 
fishing. Coal mines in the New Glasgow area 
operated from 2 to 5% days per week, while 


those in Cape Breton and vicinity worked 
from 3 to 6 days. Manufacturing remained 
at a fair level. Sawmills continued cutting 
long lumber for the British market and wood- 
working plants were busy, likewise confec- 
tioners and manufacturers of foodstuffs. Other 
than road construction, where a large num- 
ber of men was employed, not much new 
building was being started, but that under 
way was progressing favourably. Transporta- 
tion was brisk. Improvement was noted in 
trade and collections. Requests were received 
for domestics and charworkers, with regular 
placements made daily. 

Farming in the Province of Quebec was 
quiet and logging likewise registered decreased 
activity. Mines were operating normally. 
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Manufacturing centres reported as follows:— 
Bagotville, Rouyn and Three Rivers—quiet; 
Chicoutimi and Matane—main industries 
operating at full capacity; Hull and LaTuque 
—somewhat better conditions; Montreal— 
aviation showed unprecedented activity as the 
result of important contracts, but boots and 
shoes, textiles and aluminum showed a marked 
decline; Quebec—all factories generally active; 
Sherbrooke—textiles below normal. Public 
works were still being carried on throughout 
the province and in Montreal, in particular, 
a favourable trend was noted both in muni- 
cipal and private construction. At Sherbrooke, 
building was very active as a result of property 
damage amounting to $250,000 from a recent 
storm. Trade was quiet. Calls for domestic 
workers in the Women’s Department were 
numerous. 


The demand for farm help in Ontario de- 
creased greatly, as seasonal work had declined 
considerably; grape cutting and hauling to 
the wineries, however, still helped to keep a 
number employed. Activity in logging was 
far below normal and all indications pointed 
to a much reduced scale in this line of work 
for the coming winter. Mining was active, 
although there was no call for additional work- 
ers. The industrial situation showed little 
marked change. Iron and steel establishments, 
in particular, were very slack, with compara- 
tively few hands employed, but canning fac- 
tories, wineries and confectionery concerns 
were absorbing a number of seasonal workers. 
Textile plants, also, were busier. Building 
construction continued fairly brisk, maintain- 
ing many skilled and unskilled workers in 
employment, however the volume of work 
underway was not adequate for all workers 
available. Highway construction progressed 
favourably. Freight transportation, by rail, 
was somewhat less, as grain shipments from 
the west were reduced. Placements in house- 
hold work for women were numerous and the 
demand still exceeded the supply. A greater 
interest was being developed in girls trained 
in government domestic schools and such 
graduates were quickly placed. A few women 
also found work in manufacturing plants, but 


this latter kind of employment was more 
difficult to obtain. 

As threshing in the Prairie Provinces was 
nearly completed, the demand for farm labour 
was much less; nevertheless, numerous en- 
quiries were being received concerning the 
farm bonus scheme. Logging recorded little 
change. Mining was quiet, but was showing 
gradual signs of improvement. In manu- 
facturing, a fair volume of business was re- 
ported in nearly all lines. Slightly increased 
activity was noted in building construction 
and work on highways continued. Railways 
were busy with the hauling of grain and in 
some localities it had been necessary to bring 
experienced men from the east to handle the 
heavy shipments. Trade was better, with col- 
lections fair. There continued to be a scarcity 
of experienced help in the women’s division, 
so that a number of vacancies still remained 
unfilled. 

Little call was reported for farm help in 
British Columbia, other than that for the 
usual fall work and a few extra hands for 
apple and hop picking, but packing houses 
and fruit canneries were very busy. Salmon 
canneries, however, were closing for the season. 
Logging showed some improvement, although 
this industry was still curtailed, owing to dry 
conditions in the woods. Sawmills in Prince 
George were operating at full capacity; else- 
where, saw and shingle mills were running on 
short shifts. Mining was quiet. Construction 
consisted chiefly of maintenance work, as in- 
clement weather proved adverse for outside 
building. Men on highways were being used 
in rotation in order to provide employment 
for as many as possible and a number of 
young men nad been despatched to the Youth 
Training camps. Railways were busier than 
for years, hauling wheat. Shipments of fruit 
and fish also were heavy, both by rail and 
water. Drydocks and shipyards at Prince 
Rupert and Victoria were rather quiet, but 
plenty of longshore work was available on 
all waterfronts, due to increased shipments of 
timber and wheat. Trade was fair. There 
was a steady demand for experienced domes- 
tics, but any other line of employment for 
women workers was very quiet. 


EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN AND 
THE UNITED STATES 


Great Britain 


Pe British Ministry of Labour Gazette, 
September, 1938, summarized the em- 
ployment situation as follows:— 
Employment at August 15, showed a slight 
improvement as compared with July 18. 
There was an improvement in coal mining, 
building, public works contracting, and the 


boot and shoe and linen industries. On the 
other hand employment declined in the cotton, 
wool textile, pottery and tailoring industries, 
iron and steel manufacture, iron mining and 
quarrying, certain branches of the engineering 
industry, and the distributive trades. 


It is estimated that at August 15, 1938, the 
number of insured persons, aged 16-64, in 
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employment in Great Britain, exclusive of 
persons within the agricultural scheme, was 
approximately 11,402,000. This was 31,000 
more than at July 18, 1938. On a comparable 
basis there was a decrease of about 320,000 
as compared with August 23, 1937. 

Among persons, aged 16-64, insured under 
the general scheme of unemployment insur- 
ance (including the special schemes for the 
banking and insurance industries), the per- 
centage unemployed in Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland at August 15, 1988, was 13-0 
compared with 13-3 at July 18, 1938. For 
persons aged 16-64 insured under the agri- 
cultural scheme the percentages were 4:3 at 
August 15, 1938, and 4-5 at July 18, 1938. For 
both schemes combined the percentage un- 
employed at August 15, 1938, was 12:6 as 
compared with 12-9 at July 18, 1938. On a 
comparable basis, there was an increase at 
August 15, 1988, as compared with August 23, 
1937, of about 3-4 in the percentage unem- 
ployed among persons within the general 
scheme, and of about 1°2 among persons 
within the agricultural scheme. For the two 
schemes combined there was an increase of 
about 3:4 between these dates. 

At August 15, 1938, the numbers of un- 
employed persons on the registers of Em- 
ployment Exchanges in Great Britain were 
1,262,343 wholly unemployed, 439,024 tem- 
porarily stopped, and 57,875 normally in 
casual employment, making a total of 1,759,- 
242; this was 13,874 less than at July 18, 1938. 
On a comparable basis there was an increase 
of about 451,000 as compared with August 23, 
1937, in the total number of persons on the 
registers. 

The total of 1,759,242 persons on the regis- 
ters at August 15, 1938, included 1,020,036 
persons with claims admitted for insurance 
benefit, 518,374 with applications authorized 
for unemployment allowances, 53,408 persons 
with application for insurance benefit or un- 
employment allowances under consideration, 
and 167,424 other persons of whom 52,896 were 
juveniles under 16 years of age. 

In Great Britain and Northern Ireland the 
total number of persons on the registers of 
Employment Exchanges at August 15, 1988, 
was 1,843,272 as compared with 1,875,083 at 
July 18, 1938. On a comparable basis there 
was an increase at August 15, 19388, of about 
470,000 as compared with August 23, 1937. 


United States 


According to a press release dated Septem- 
ber 22, issued by Miss Frances Perkins, United 
States Secretary of Labor, employment in- 
creased nearly a quarter of a million in non- 
agricultural occupations in August, the largest 


August gain in recent years, with the excep- 
tion of 1933 and 1935. 

The following paragraphs taken from the 
official press release show the employment 
situation in the United States during August 
to be as follows: 

Gains were widespread in manufacturing 
industries. With 65,000 seasonal cannery 
workers added to regular employees in manu- 
facturing industries, a total of 320,000 factory 
wage-earners was taken on in August. Whole- 
sale trade firms hired more employees, while 
in retail trade reductions in employment were 
smaller than usual for the season. Bitu- 
minous coal mines reported a small seasonal 
gain of approximately 9,000 men. Employ- 
ment in anthracite mines declined by about 
10,000. Railroads took on 10,000 more men 
in August, the third consecutive expansion 
this summer. In other lines of industry. there 
were no marked changes in employment. 

The increase of 4-9 per cent in factory em- 
ployment from mid-July to mid-August, as 
shown by the revised index of the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics which is released this 
month, was much larger than the usual sea- 
sonal increase of 1-5 per cent. The 8-9 per 
cent advance in factory pay-rolls was even 
more marked, particularly when compared to 
the normal gain for August of about 3 per 
cent. This pay-roll rise represented an in- 
crease of nearly $12,000,000 in weekly wage 
disbursements. 

As compared with August of last year, fac- 
tory employment was 21 per cent lower, and 
factory pay-rolls were down by 29 per cent, 
as measured by the revised indexes. 

The non-durable goods industries again ac- 
counted for most of the gain in factory forces 
during the month, with an increase in em- 
ployment of 7 per cent. The outstanding gains 
in this group were in men’s and women’s 
clothing, cotton goods, knit and woollen goods, 
and canning. For all of these industries 
except canning re-employment was much 
greater than seasonal. 

Employment in the durable goods group 
of manufacturing industries increased for the 
first time in 10 months, by about 2 per cent. 
Steel mills expanded their forces by 6,500, 
electrical machinery plants by 3,700, and there 
were substantial gains in foundries and ma- 
chine shops, furniture factories and sawmills. 
In the automobile industry employment was 
reduced by about 18,000, primarily because 
of shut-downs for model changes. 

Wage rate decreases were reported in 18 
manufacturing industries, affecting 32,100 wage- 
earners out of a total of 3,400,000 engaged in 
firms reporting to the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics. As in the preceding month, the most 
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widespread reductions were in cotton mills, in 
which nearly 25,000 of these workers received 
wage cuts. Comparatively few increases were 
reported. Wage rate increases were granted 
in the metal mining industry, affecting ap- 
proximately 5,000 workers, and in the electric- 


railroads and motor-bus lines, affecting ap- 


proximately 2,000 men. 


In wholesale trade the increase of 1:5 per 
cent in employment, which accompanied in- 
creased industrial activity, was the first gain 
since last October. Among the more im- 
portant lines which reported gains were dry 
gcods and apparel; chemicals and drugs; 
petroleum; paper; and lumber and building 
materials. Retail stores had 1:3 per cent 
fewer employees in mid-August than in mid- 
July. This decline was slightly smaller than 
in recent years, with the exception of 1936. 
The largest reductions were in apparel and 
general merchandising stores, hardware, auto- 
mobiles and automobile supplies, and food 
stores. 


Gains of 2-7 per cent in employment in 
private building construction and of 0-9 per 
cent in quarrying were of seasonal propor- 
tions. This was also true of the increase of 
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2:4 per cent in the number of bituminous 
miners. 

Anthracite mines reported a further em- 
ployment loss of 15:7 per cent, affecting about 
10,000 miners, partly because of strikes in the 
first half of August. Pay-rolls showed little 
reduction, as output of anthracite was gener- 
ally sustained. Metal mines reported a 
further small curtailment of forces, although 
pay-rolls rose 13-4 per cent, due to increased 
production and wage-rate increases. 

The gains in employment were distributed 
throughout the country, with 42 States report- 
ing more workers on industrial and business 
pay-rolls in August than in July. Among 
these were California, with an increase of 6°8 
per cent, chiefly in canneries, sawmills, beet 
sugar mills, and can factories; North Carolina 
with a gain of 6-5 per cent, primarily in the 
manufacture of cotton and knit goods, and 
in wholesale trade; Massachusetts with an 
advance of 5:6 per cent, in the manufacture 
of cotton and woollen goods, and shoes; New 
York with a gain of 2:8 per cent, for the 
most part in the manufacture of clothing; and 
Ohio with 2-4 per cent, mainly in canneries 
and factories manufacturing machinery and 
stamped and enamelled ware. 


FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


HE Department of Labour is furnished 

from month to month with information 
regarding contracts awarded by various depart- 
ments of the Government of Canada which 
include among their provisions fair wages 
conditions for the protection of the labour to 
be employed. 


The Fair Wages Policy of the Dominion 
Government was originally adopted in 1900 
and was expressed in an Order in Council of 
June 7, 1922, which was subsequently amended 
by an Order in Council of April 9, 1924. The 
Fair Wages Order in Council contains certain 
conditions marked “A” which are applicable 
to contracts for building and construction 
work, and certain other conditions marked 
“B” which apply in the case of contracts for 
the manufacture of various classes of Govern- 
ment supplies and equipment. 


On December 31, 1934, an Order in Council 
was passed rescinding the “B” conditions 
previously in effect and substituting other 
conditions therefor the full text of which 
appeared in the Lasour Gazette for January, 
1935, pp. 24-25. Provision had been made in 
the “B” labour conditions in their original 
form for the payment of wages rates not less 
than those generally accepted as current for 
competent workmen in the district in which 
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the work is to be performed, or if there were 
no current rates then fair and reasonable 
rates. This provision was retained in the 
amending Order in Council of December 31, 
1934, but with the added proviso that in no 
event shall the wage rate for male workers 
18 years of age and over be less than 30 cents 
an hour, and for female workers 18 years of 
age and over, less than 20 cents an hour. It is 
also provided that in any cases where the 
provincial Minimum Wages Laws require the 
payment of higher wages than those set out 
above, such higher rates shall apply in the 
execution of federal contracts. With respect 
to males and females under 18 years of age, 
it is required that they shall be paid rates 
of wages not less than those provided for 
women and girls in the Minimum Wages 
scales of the respective provinces, 


As respects contracts for buildings and con- 
struction work, the “A” conditions of the 
Fair Wages Order in Council of 1922 as 
amended in 1924, were superseded in 1930, 
in so far as wages and hours are concerned 
by an Act of Parliament known as “The Fair 
Wages and Hight Hour Day Act, 1930.” This 
Act, however, has now in turn been super- 
seded by “The Fair Wages and Hours of 
Labour Act, 1935,” which came into force on 
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May 1, 1936. The clause relating to wages 
and hours in the last named statute is in the 
terms following: =e 

“All persons in the employ of the contractor, 
subcontractor, or any other person doing or 
contracting to do the whole or any part of the 
work contemplated by the contract shall during 
the continuance of the work be paid fair wages; 

“The working hours of persons while so 
employed shall not exceed eight hours per day 
or forty-four hours per week except in such 
special cases as the Governor in Council may 
otherwise provide, or except in cases of 
emergency as may ‘be approved by the Minister.” 

The new Act like the 1930 measure, applies 
not only to contracts made with the Govern- 
ment of Canada for the construction, remodel- 
ling, repair or demolition of any work, but also 
to workmen employed on works of this nature 
by the Government direct who are excluded 
from the operation of the Civil Service Act. 
It contains, however, a provision which did 
not appear in the 1930 legislation, which 
applies the fair wages policy to works of con- 
struction, remodelling, repair or demolition 
that are assisted by Federal grant in the form 
of contribution, subsidy, loan, advance or 
guarantee, 

The practice of the different departments 
of the Government, before entering into con- 
tracts for the construction, remodelling, repair 
or demolition of any work, is to obtain 
beforehand from the Department of Labour 
schedules setting forth the current wage rates 
for the different classes of workmen required 
in the execution of the work. These schedules, 
known as fair wages schedules, are thereupon 
included by the department concerned in the 
terms of contract. 


Both in the case of contracts for building 
and construction work and in the case of con- 
tracts for the manufacture and supply of 
fittings and supplies, the Minister of Labour is 
empowered to determine any questions which 
may arise as to wages rates for overtime and as 
to the proper classification of any work 
for the purposes of wages and hours. In the 
event of a dispute arising as to what is the 
current or fair and reasonable rate of wages 
or what are the current hours fixed by the 
custom of the trade, or fair and reasonable 
hours on contracts for governmental supplies 
and equipment, the Minister of Labour is 
vested with authority to make binding de- 
cisions. 

In the case of contracts for building and 
construction work and also of contracts for 
governmental supplies and equipment, the 
contractor is required to post and keep posted 
in a consppicuous place on the premises where 
the contract is being executed, occupied or 
frequented by the workmen the fair wages 
clause or schedule inserted in his contract 
for the protection of the workmen employed. 
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The contractor is also required to keep proper 
books and records showing the names, trades 
and addresses of all workmen in his employ 
and the wages paid out and time worked by 
such workmen, these records to be open for 
inspection by fair wages officers of the Gov- 
ernment, any time it may be expedient to 
the Minister to have the same inspected. 

It is further declared that the contractor 
shall not be entitled to payment of any money 
which would oherwise be payable under the 
terms of contract until he has filed a state- 
ment showing: (1) the wages rates and hours 
of labour which are in force for the various 
classes of workmen; (2) whether any wages 
or payments remain in arrears; and (3) that 
all of the labour conditions of the contract 
have been complied with. In the event of 
default being made in the payment of the 
wages of any workmen employed, claim there- 
for may be filed with the minister of the 
department with which the contract has been 
made and payment of such claim fat be 
made by the latter. 

All workmen employed in the execution of 
these contracts shall be residents of Canada, 
unless the minister of the department with 
which the contract has been made is of 
opinion that Canadian labour is not available, 
or that other special circumstances exist 
which render it contrary to the public interest 
to enforce this provision. 


In the case of contracts for building and 
construction works, clerks of works or other 
inspecting officers appointed by the Govern- 
ment to ensure the due observance of the 
contracts are specially directed by the Fair 
Wages Order in Council to do all in their 
power to see that the labour conditions are 
fully complied with and to report any apparent 
violations to the department with which the 
contract is made, . 


In the case of contracts for the manufacture 
of the classes of supplies coming under the 
“B” Conditions of the Fair Wages Order in 
Council, it is required that the contractor’s 
premises and the work being performed under 
contract shall be open for inspection at any 
reasonable time by any officer authorized by 
the Minister of Labour for this purpose, and 
that the premises shall be kept in sanitary 
condition. 

Contracts for dredging work also contain 
provisions for the observance of current or 
fair and reasonable rates of wages and hours, 
and empower the Minister of Labour to deal 
with any dispute which may arise. 


During’ the past month statements were 
received in the Departmentof Labour show- 
ing that the following contracts have recently 
been executed by the Government of Canada: 
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GROUP “A” CONTRACTS 


(1) Works of Construction, Remodelling, Re- 
par or Demolition 


Note: The labour conditions of each of the 
contracts noted under this heading, besides 
stipulating working hours of not more than 
8 per day and 44 per week, provide that: 
“ Where, by provincial legislation, or by agree- 
ment or current practice, the working hours of 
any class of workers are less than 44 per week, 
such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this 
work,” and also specify that the rates of wages 
set out therein are minimum rates only and 
that “nothing herein contained shall be con- 
sidered as exempting contractors from the pay- 
ment of higher rates in any instance where 
Buse higher rates are fixed by provincial legis- 
ation.” 


DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL DEFENCE 


Construction of a canteen building at the 
Dominion Arsenal, Valcartier, P.Q. Name of 
contractors, A. Deslauriers & Fils, Ltée., Que- 
bec, P.Q:. Date of contract, August 31, 1988. 
Amount of contract, $67,770. A fair wages 


schedule was included in the contract as 
follows:— 
Per hour 
Asbestos insulation workers.. $0 60 
Blacksmiths. . ra 0 60 
Brick and hollow tilé layers. 0 80 


Brick and hollow tile layers’ "helpers Coit 


and tempering mortar).. 0 45 
Carpenters. . 0 60 
Cement finisher.. : 0 55 
Cement and concrete mixer . dpetatar: 

Steam.. : 0 60 

Gasoline or BAe. ; 0 50 
Compressor Se eee, sanite or Msavend - 0 50 
Driver, horse and cart.. 0 55 


Driver, team and wagon. Dek ye 0 
Drivers. <0 fai. : JPM ONE Tec 3 0 4 
Engineers, operating, “steati— 

Single or double drums.. 
Engineers on steel erection.. 
E'ectricians (inside aba 
Firemen—stationary.. ‘ 
Hoist operators—gasoline or eleennie. . 
Labourers. . hee 
Lathers, metal.. .. 
Lathers, wood.. 
Machin:sts.. Si hak cage 
Motor truck driver ene Mucus 
Motor truck driver and Sieg: 

t to 2+tons. 4 

3 tons.. 

4 tons.. 

5 tons.. 
Ornamental iron Ropke ne} 
Painters and glaziers.. 
Plasterers.) Sets 
Plasterers’ helpers 

material).. ey, 
Plumbers. and steamfitterem 
Roofers—-felt and gravel.. 
Rodmen—reinforced steel.. 
Sheet metal workers.. 
Shovel operators—gasoline. . 
Steam shovel engineers... .. .. .. 
Steam shovel cranemen.. 
Steam shovel firemen.. 
Stonecutters.. ae A ar 
Structural steel deeds. Sia roe nee Ta 
Tilesetters.. .. 
Tilesetters’ Hepes (all 
help tradesmen).. we oh ee 

Waitehinadinaties sees che ee SRP ae 4g 
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Roofing Ordnance Buildings Nos. 14 and 
15 at Port Osborne Barracks, Winnipeg, Man.: 
Name of contractors, Carter-Halls-Aldinger'’ 
Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, Man. Date of contract, 
September 10, 1938. Amount of contract, 


$2,500. A fair wages schedule was included 
in the contract as follows:— 
Per hour 
Carpenters. . $0 85 
Labourers.. j mate 0 40 
Motor truck dbivaieis de 0 45 
Motor truck driver and tales 
1 to 2 tons.. ee ae 1 45 
3 tons.. , «ey go ag vonseeavae shits othibarte 1 95 
Sheet metal evonine oped DP Raita obey 's 3 0 70 
Roofers—felt and gravel .. 0 45. 


Installation of central heating mains ete. 


to the Single Officers’ Quarters, R.C.A.F. 
Station, Rockcliffe, Ont. Name of contractor, 
M. Mantha, Ottawa. Date of contract, 
September 12, 1938. Amount of contract, 
$2,920. A fair wages schedule was inserted 
in the contract as follows:— 
Per hour 
Plumbers and steamfitters.. $0 95 
’ Labourers... .. 0 45 


Bituminous surfacing of the Parade Ground 
at Fort Osborne Barracks, Winnipeg, Man, 
Name of contractors, Carter-Halls-Aldinger 
Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, Man. Date of contract, 
September 7, 1988. Amount of contract, 
$1,400. A fair wages schedule was included 
in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Asphalt rakers and finishers.. $0 54 
Cement finishers. . 0 60 


Cement and concrete mixer dNs Gara tors: 
Steam.. ; 
Gas. or embirielt 

Driver.. - 

Driver, horse ‘nd ipte 

Driver, team and wagon.. 

Labourers . 

Motor truck driveres 

Motor truck driver and erucks 


i topetonsver iii. HO RE ST Bees 1 45 
PD GTAS S suars yer piesa iss rere 1 95 
Road grader Rtalireaaeatmes: Nay ene 0 55 
MEA CCORMODETACOLSi aay cet rele) Ce mimiclet We Se aren oes 0 60 
PAD CUIMGTIESOAMUHA. thhes MORGCMiM tec a abit vie 0 35 


Repairing roof of Royal Montreal Regiment: 
(M.G.) Armoury, Westmount, P.Q. Name 
of contractors, Michel Chouinard Ltd., Mon- 
treal, P.Q. Date of contract, September 14, 
1938. Amount. of contract, approximately 
$2,531.50. A fair wages schedule was included 
in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 

Carpenters. . $0 70. 
Labourers. . : 0 40 
Motor truck diversas ae 0 45 
Roofers—felt and gravel.. 0 45 
Sheet metal workers.. 0 70 
Motor truck driver and trugks 

WetOs 2 avons... 42 1 45 


Supply and installation of a weigh scale 
at St. Johns Barracks, St. Johns, P.Q. Name 
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of contractors, Messrs. Latour & Dupuis, Inc., 
St. Johns, P.Q. Date of contract, September 
15, 1938. Amount of contract, $1,500. A fair 
wages schedule was inserted in the contract 
for the installation as follows:— 


Per hour 

Carpenters and joiners.. a $0 55 
Cement finishers.. .. .. Mee 0 50 
Cement and concrete mixer Epenntoae t 

Steam.. 0 60 

Gas. or ecitie. eur ma 5 anne 0 45 
Drivers.. .. . PAY, RTPI ER 0 35 
Driver, horse aad vet =e i SY 0 50 
Driver, team and wagon... .. «2 6 es es e 0 60 
Engineers on steel erection... .. 2. «2 «+ os 0 75 
Mabourersys (leh eh wer Pe co Maha: Rotel chet tots 0 35 
Machinists.. : A, Ae IO EL ere iach tes 0 55 
Motor truck Acca. Be avons Simi sisters 0 40 


Motor truck driver and erieirs 

LEtOFZrEOnS Naess veel ealb setts ¢ ceteeten ines 1 40 
Painters and wlacieean a Re. Bs HA EE 0 50 
Rodmen—reinforced steel .. aes... Se Meiets 0 45 
Structural steel, Workers... (.«' ues Wen ieomkes anets 0 75 
Watchman .. .. o he 0 30 
Welders and Huaheiseteas dinok erection Ae 0 75 


Construction of a sewer at the R.C.CS. 
Depot, Vimy Barracks, Barriefield, Ont. Name 
of contractor, Mr. K, A. Morrison, Toronto, 
Ont. Date of contract, September 19, 1938. 
Amount of contract, $3,400. A fair wages 


schedule was included in the contract as 
follows :— 
Per hour 
Cement anisherss: *..) asehatteves mae) lectee $0 60 
Labourers. . 0 40 
Pipe layers Gile einen. ‘ Br 0 50 
Cement and concreate mixer Boevitors: 

Gas.. seta) aa eh rene level aiere tieteameete 0 50 
Carpenters aomels stihtedelor naa’ gral! tara) Weta ale 0 80 
Motor truck rivera.” 4 : 0 45 
Motor truck drivers and euiokea: 

1 to 2 tons.. 1 45 

3 tons.. nd: ihe BR OR ABB 3 1 95 
Watchman. ken). eu web ete ses) ce eee 0 35 


Supplying and laying a marble, tile and 
terrazzo and asphalt tile flooring at the 
Royal Canadian Air Force Station hospital, 


Trenton, Ont. Name of contractor, Mr. 
Arthur A. Sills, Belleville, Ont. Date of 
contract, September 23, 1938. Amount of 


contract, $4,186. A fair wages schedule was 
inserted in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 

Cement finishers .. .. $0 60 
Floor layers—asphalt, ee 0 90 
Floor layers’ helpers SenrAy, 3 Weg 0 45 
Labourers.. “ ate te 0 40 
Tile Phitens--aenamnentaln 0 90 
Tile setters’ helpers—all men “quateneal to 

help tradesmen... 0 45 


Construction of an anti-aircraft building at 
Kingston, Ont. Name of contractors, Frontenac 
Construction Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. Date 
of contract, September 29, 1938. Amount of 


contract, $24,576. A fair wages schedule 
was included in the contract as follows:— 
Per hour 
Asbestos insulation workers.. .. .. .. .- -- $0 70 
Brick and hollow tile layers.. 1 00 


Brick and hollow tile layers’ helps aixite 
and. ‘tempering.|mortareces 5. i fas) Ue Miers 0 45 


Carpenters. ayy «simi ofa see.iek tte eu ieei « ke. 0 80 
Cement finisher.. .. .. ete 1 00 
Cement and concrete mixer " eperateces 

Steam ° + Sei csiea eal tuk eeu oueews Eiete tb eit te 0 65 

Gas. or placa. cia : sumaster mento tee! 0 50 
Compressor pbs ede te or electric.. .. 0 50 
Driver, horse and cart.. bo Re 0 55 
Driverjputeam, ANG A WALODS ypc! Mech eetod feitiets) baie 0 75 
DTIVETSic/cmeiciaueldsbatss. adediess: Gels heads « Metis ote’ 0 40 


Engineers, operating, 
Single drum.. 
Double drum.. : : 

Engineers on steel ereatitont! 

Electricians (inside wiremen).. 

Firemen,’ stationary... .. 2. .. «+ «- 

Hoist operators—gas. or electric.. 

Labourers.. . KR PAS LA 

hathers,wmetal Gla) Jes 

Lathers, wood.. 

Machinists.. 

Motor truck driver. 

Motor truck driver sd) trick: 


steam: 


oqooqcoocooqocoo & 
was PR OP TOON SD 
Mmooocooran»god on 


1 to 2 tons.. 1 45 
OS LOUS ss veie les 1 95 
4 tons.. 2 45 
5 tons.. ac Moateeumaleake 2 95 
Ornamental iron cece ae eae ee: A 0 60 
Painters and) ClazverSiyd ve os) fevcltleu als! nelelelou ai 0 70 
Plasterers... Oe EIT es tae MiveCcietecrt a sc iets 1 00 
Plasterers’ helpers (mixing and tempering 
material).. , the.. deag $6 0 45 
Plumbers and aentuitiers ete ee Hels 0 80 
Plumbers’ and steamfitters’ helpers (all 


men assigned to help tradesmen).. 
Rooters—telt and .eravels «ccs ascls dussie asisin sous 
Rodmen—reinforced steel... ..... «+ «2 os 08 
Sheet metal *wOrkers.o kt safle ven cell aie teten oe 
Shovel operators—gas.. .. . 
Steam shovel engineers.. 
Steam shovel cranemen.. 
Steam shovel firemen.. 
Stonecutters.. ; 
Structural steel cit 2 
Welders on steel erection.. 
Watchman... civ use! Ue. 
Stonemasons. . 


mooordcoooococoeo°o 
ow ooonoon oy > 
SSSasSSascauc 


oO oH 


Construction of Married Officers’ Quarters 
at Currie Barracks, Calgary, Alta. Name of 
contractors, Bennett & White Construction 
Co., Ltd., Calgary, Alta. Date of contract, 
September 29, 1938. Amount of contract, 
$11,495. A fair wages schedule was included 
in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Asbestos insulation workers.. .. $0 85 
Brick and hollow tile layers.. .. . am”: 1 10 


Brick and hollow tile layers’ hébpars ‘(inixing 


and tempering mortar).. .. .. «. «+ «es 0 50 
@arpenters. 5+ .0* eo tes, toe, Newest le Me eeu ee 0 80 
Cement finisher.. ; eek 0 60 
Cement and concrete mice operators 

Steam.. 0 65 
Gas. or aetiriat A ee Sa ik 0 55 
Compressor dretathteeada or electric.. 0 55 
Driver, horse and cart.. 0 60 
Driver, team and wagon.. .. ea ULIO... ota 0 75 
WDTIVerss ost hoot ea tas tate bs Fk ce ROE ret eS 0 45 
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Per hour Per hour 
Engineers, operating, steam: Motor boat operators.. 0 45 
Single drum.. .. an 0 65 Motor truck drivers.. ; 0 45 
Double drum.. ry 0 80 Motor truck driver and aes 
Engineers on steel chookion’ 0 85 1 to 2 tons.. 1 45 
Electricians (inside wiremen).. 0 90 Sitons.nss 1 95 
Firemen, stationary... : 0 50 4 tons.. 2 45 
Hoist operators—gas. or Beate. 0 55 5 tons.. 3 sks seu 2u85 
Tabourersstw “ties. Wott se. 0 45 Painters and plavicraee See OSs 0 66 
Lathers, metal.. .. .. ie 0 90 Powdermen.. 0 50 
uatherssii wooden “fewns wot 0 75 Pumpmen.: ..... 0 50 
Machinists. . oe 0 70 Rodmen—reinforced ‘steel. 0 50 
Motor truck driver.. 0 50 Watchmen.. AAttse 0 35 
Motor truck driver and truck's: Pile driver hiewanst ee 0 75 
1 to 2 tons.. oral. atid. watt 1 50 Pile driver engineer.. 0 65 
BibONS.6 UG lst. . naaee 2 00 Pile driver boommen.. .. 0 50 
Ac ONSaew toes. £ Halls « Cee 2 50 Pile driver bridgemen.. .. UE oS Cente cate 0 50 
5 tons.. 3 00 PAV OVO RIVOTATNICIN AG piste. <aici wate. poe Wein Micte ne Acie hoe 0 50 
Ornamental iron eulcoess 0 75 Pile driver firemen.. .. .. . 0 50 
Painters and glaziers.. 0 80 
Plasterensi® AWA se, co ycsa es g os wleeenOla me 0 90 
“fe se — and tempering node Reconditioning of concrete walls, Cold 
Dae te ee eininttiacd ie 0 95 Storage Terminal, Halifax, N.S. Name of 
Plumbers’ and steamfitters’ helpers (all men contractors, Gunite and Waterproofing Ltd., 
assigned to help. tradesmen).. 050  _Monteral, P.Q. Date of contract, July 6 
Roofers—felt and .eravelssinain..mlssuss candor: AO0G0 1938 eae f 
Rodmen—reinforced steel... .. .. 2. os ee oe 0 55 $ Amount of contract, approximately 
Sheet metal workers.. .. .. 2. oe - 0 80 $4,975.25. A fair wages schedule was included 
Shovel operators—gas.. .. .. .. ees 1 00 in the contract as follows:— 
Steam shovel engineers.. .. 1 00 Per hour 
Steam shovel cranemen.. .. Darna sates 0 75 Air chipper Operators. oh vis ee rive noe Melee $0 50 
Steamy,shovelw firemen. ..i ios. .s'e cision amsnnnss 0 60 Bilacleinvithd. Gihcee.  ssciwles 0 70 
Stoncutters.. .. .. ao) Wiehe relies sis 1 00 Cement gun operators.. .. We erred tek es 0 50 
Structural steel workers... te se ee ee 0 85 Cement gun nozzlemen.. .. .. .. 2. so o 0 85 
Welders on steel erection.. 0 85 Cement finishers... ..... ry 0 60 
Watchman.. .. .. «. «- 0 40 Compressor opener (ase or Gren Gg 0 50 
Labourers... ACRE: AMR BF 0 40 
Riggers (ener Ais 0 50 
NationaL Harsours Boarp Pipe fitters RES SEN EN CEN ererk hae 0 55 
Plumbers and steamfitters.. a 0 85 


Construction of an addition to the wharf 
(sections 99 and 100), Montreal Harbour, 
P.Q. Name of contractors, E. G. M. Cape 
& Co., Montreal, P.Q. Date of contract, 
September 3, 1938. Amount of contract, 
approximately $237,241. A fair wages schedule 
was included in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Biacksmiths.;...cawneiee Lule. e213 $0 60 
Blacksmiths hel perses Weir sk, och oer | eos 0 45 
Boatmen (rowboats).. 0 40 
Carpenters, ANG gJOIMETS.. «siepacls jas cove <oisl sleibale 0 70 
Cement finishers.. - 0 60 
Cement and concrete mixer ‘operand 
Steen 6 site <ersie sks’. ceylesiatesin .ocasMRaoak tong Semaeeohe 0 65 
Gas. or electric.) Aa at 0 50 
Compressor operators (aleve or seclncttaies 0 50 
Per day 
Divers (full day’s pay to be allowed 
whether employed full or part time).. $14 00 
Divers’ tenders (full day’s pay to be 
allowed whether eepleres full or part 
time).. ie tele PMT Ase 5 00 
Per hour 
ID TIVELSEs. 2 epics 5) sssiuspen Alea? emai Salt aek eae ORAG 
Driver, horse a4 ta te > ussiaksiomaeMh eons 0 55 
PTivern PCAMmANd s WAGON...) el ee) ae es 0 75 
Drillltrunners site. 2.. VEINS, « Had. OTOL 0 50 
Engineers, Neary ey  sheaunt 
Singlesorsdouble Arums. 4.0, ss co ps «a 0 65 
Mares OlVMOLG TOTUMIS. sie ise eee calles 0 75 
Firemen, stationary... .. seine ek 0 50 
Hoist operators wail or cecil, AP oc 0 60 
Labourers.. .. .. sae Sen be 0 40 
Locomotive crane ” operator (steatn) gas. 
or electric)... . ATU A OPA ANS 0 70 
Machinists... ‘a. tae ‘ss totrtetins Bit teemticer ae 0 65 


Reconditioning of piling, Pier 2, Deep Water 
Terminals, Halifax, NS. Name of contractors, 
Gunite and Waterproofing Ltd., Montreal, 
PQ. Date of contract, July 6, 1938. Amount 
of contract, approximately $9,324. <A fair 
wages schedule was included in the contract 
as follows:— 


Per hour 
Air chipper operators... «. «2 os os 2 o: s0; )90 50 
Carpenters.. .. .. Sei sie\ daamaalens cashes’ s 0 65 
Cement gun Gperniona Gist sia cecal stalen Sled) oye 0 50 
Cement gun nozzlemen.. .. .. .. os oo oo 0 85 
Drill runners.. .. . eats 0 50 
Pipe fitters (eatiaée-temporary i works. ve 0 55 


Timbermen and cribmen (measuring, scrib- 
ing and, by the use of the axe, adze, 
auger, etc., cutting and fitting timber). 

Plumbers and eae er cee: aaa ete 

Watchmen,. .. .. Sis tecie Ste eadomano 

IBTROKSIMILNS. 6 os cet sess tie cee: cee 

Blacksmiths’ helpers Ape 

Compressor operators tous or eleotneyos 

Gementennishers.c sc oe wel ce ts ele me ts 

MADOUTEIST) sc re tee ee tae setne ee os ce tele 

Riggers (general): 


eooocoooeooce 
SSSSESRRS 


Om ee oo 08 


Waterproofing the west side of the storage 
bins at the Grain Elevator, Halifax, NS. 
Name of contractors, Gunite and Water- 
proofing Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. Date of con- 
tract, September 7, 1938. Amount of contract, 
appproximately $6,718.95. A fair wages 
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schedule was included in the contract as 
follows:— 
Per hour 
Blacksmith.. $0 70 
Carpenters. . 0 65 
Cement gun porn 0 50 
Cement gun nozzleman.. ‘ 0 85 
Compressor operator—gasoline . 0 50 
Cement finisher... 0 60 
Labourers. . : 0 40 
Pipe-fitters (auxtace—bamporasy sever tenes 0 55 
Rigger—general.. 0 50 
Watchman... .. .. . 0 35 


Construction of a connecting shed between 
Sheds 2 and 3, Saint John, N.B. Name of 
contractors, Carter-Halls-Aldinger Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont. Date of contract, September 6, 
1938. Amount of contract, $48,72830. A 
fair wages schedule was imeluded in wi con- 
tract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Blasmiths.. .. $0 60. 
Blacksmith’s ee aa ! 0 45 
Carpenters and joiners.. .. .. .. 0 60 
«Cement finishers.. aenbeaetanere 0 70 
Cement and concrete mixer operator: 
Steam.. 3, 0 65 
Gas or Postion 0 50 
Compressor EE RiGt Senet or i. eleconied 0 50 
Dragline operator—steam.. 0 85 
Dragline fireman.. 0 55 
Dragline oilers.. 0 50 
Driver, horse and ete 0 55 
Driver, team and wagon. 0 75 
Drivers... 0 40 
Drill runners.. 0 50 
Electricians Gnas pa et 0 65 
Engineers, operating, steam: 
Single or double drums.. .. .. .. «. +. +: 0 65 
SOL MOL LOTUS. ttenice beers wes Use 0 75 
’ Engineers on steel etiction? es Sea t 0 75 
_ Engineers, locomotive crane (steam, gas, 
_ electric...» «+ - hag 0 70 
Firemen—stationary. . 0 45 
Hoist operator—gas. or Mestries: 0 50 
' Labourers. . : 0 40 
Machinists. . ; 0 65 
‘Motor truck drivers. 0 45 


.Motor truck driver and gamer 
1 to 2 tons.. 
@tons.. .¢ 
+4 tons... 
5 tons.. 
Painters, spray.. : 
Painters and glaziers.. 
Pipe fitters (surface—temporary work). 
Pipe layers, caulkers and _ solderers.. 
Plumbers and steamfitters.. | 
; Riggers—general.. ei : 
Road grader Bee arahonee. den 
_ Road grader operator—including team.. 
‘Road grader _ operator—gasoline. . 
Roofers—composition. . 
Roofers—felt and gravel, Sitenta | 
.. Rodmen—reinforced steel.. .. .. - 
., Sheet metal workers.. .... 
* Sprinkler installers.. .. .. 
; Structural steel workers., 
.. Traetor. operators. . 
Welders and burners, acetylene. or ssgiterric © 
Welders and° burners on steel erection. . 
WatchMan.. A. 0. oe we Cree BLEU. 


HAoCnacoosdncod dS Cor cr Gr Ce Gr 


‘ococooosooococoooco CoCo COCOCOONNHEHe 
QARRAORARSKAORAIAAARESSESSE 


oor em or 


Construction of transit sheds at Berths 10 
and 9, Saint John Harbour, N.B. Name of 
contractors, Foundation Maritime Ltd., Mon- 
treal, P.Q. Date of contract, September 7, 
1938. Amount of contract, $171,769. A fair 
wages schedule was included in the contract 
as follows:— 


Per hour 
Insulation workers (asbestos and. cork).. $0 60 
Blacksmiths.. .. 0 60 
Blacksmith’s Hélpere: oF 0 45 
Brick and hollow tile laperaty f 0 90 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers: (mix- 
ing and tempering mortar).. : : 0 45 


Carpenters. and: Joimers..+ iwi we we tere te 0 60 
Cement finishers... 0 70 
Cement and. concrete mixer seperabors 


Steam.. 0 65 

Gas. or elgneria’ 0 50 
Compressor peratonm yen or bleotiieD: 0 50 
Driver, horse and cart.. 0 55 
Driver, team and wagon.. . 0 75 
Drivers.. 0 40 
Drill runners. 0 50 
Electricians bingids avinem oy 0 65 
Engineers, operating, steam: 

1 or 2 drums.. 0 65 

3 or more drums.. ‘ 0 75 
Engineers on steel akeation tt 0 75 
Engineers, locomotive crane. 0 70 
Firemen—stationary.. «. 1... «. 0 45 
Hoist operators—gas. or electric.. 0 50 
Labourers... . ; 0 40 
Lathers, metal.. EIR 0 60 
Leathers WOO: ehsts eh secretes’ ay? at 0 55 
Machinists. . 0 65 
Mastic floor enoaaiiere pore ey 0 70 
Mastic floor rubbers and _ finishers.. 0 55 
Mastic floor kettlemen .. 0 55 
Mastic floor labourers.. 0 45 
Motor truck driver.. 0 45 


Motor truck driver and ruck 
1 to 2 tons.. We Webel Gey 
SECOTSe ee aes 2 chet 
4008) i). (Seen 
5 tons.. 
Poistere reeves ae 
Painters and eaziere 
Pipe fitters (oy ideaaternporers ones 
Pipe layers, caulkers and solderers.. 


ooocoooNnNNe eS 
Ooo no fk © 
So O ot or or Ort Ot Or Or 


PPIASTCTETS ca | d04 aie 3.6 & 4 ows: winle ok HAO AND oy BOLO 
Plasterers’ helpers ee and tempering 
material)... ict. Bea. 


‘Plumbers and stearuitrecs. 

Riggers (general).. af 
IRGOLeTs—COMPOSIblOM 4.4 sa ee ms verrucae 
Roofers—felt and gravel; patent.. 
Rodmen—reinforeing isteelas *. vik. Sees 
Sheet metal workers.. 

Structural steel workers. . 

. Tractor operators.. 

Watchman.. 

Welders and iilicactenemaiaenes or elediuie, 
‘Welders and .burners—on. steel, erection 


cocoooocoooocooocoo 
NTNMWOaNIoar oan 
AaIaoceaqowororc cn 


Construction of an extension to the boiler 
house at Berth 13, Saint John, N.B. Name 
of contractors,. the. Acme. .Construction Co., 
Saint John, NB. Date of contract, September 
13,.1938. ‘Amount of contract, $10,868. A fair 
wages schedule was included in the contract 


as follows :— Per hour 


Brick and hollow tile.layers.. .. «++. aa $0 90 
: Brick and. hollow. tile layers’ helpers (mine 


; and, tempering mortar.. .. .. .+ 0 45 
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m Per hour Per hour 
Carpenters and joiners.. . 0 60 Plumbers and steamfitters.. sSigia e noi 0 95 
Cement finishers.. 0 70 Plumbers’ and steamfitters’ helpers (all men 
Cement and concrete mixer Popemion (eas. assigned to help tradesmen).. PeMAY 0 424 
or electric).. : 0 50 Roofers, felt and gravel.. 0 40 
Compressor operntors ‘one. ‘or electric). 0 50 Roofers, sheet metal... .. .. 0 75 
Crane operators (gas. or vie “ap tea 0 55 Roofers, shingles (asphalt).. 0 40 
Drivers.. : Rs 0 40 Sheet metal workers. . 0 75 
Driver, horse and dart’. 0 55 Stonemasons... ee eer ee «oe oh eee Pie 1 10 
Driver, team and wagon.. 0 75 Stonemasons’ helpers sibs and temper- 
Electricians (inside wiremen).. 0 65 ing mortar.. ‘i . 0 424 
Engineers, operating, steam: Structural steel eon ens 0 95 
Single or double drums.. .. . 0 65 Terrazzo layers.. .. 1 00 
Three or more drums.. 0 75 Terrazzo finishers and helpers. 0 60 
Engineers on steel erection.. 0 75 Tile setters. . : Pai YAMS 1 00 
Firemen, stationary.. os 0 45 Tile setters’ helene cuits men nerenod to 
Hoist operators (gas. or ‘Poalfidy 0 50 help tradesmen).. ¥ cae 0 423 
Labourers. . pat senor 0 40 Watchman.. .. .. 0 35 
Machinists. . 0 65 ere EL 
eee Ss Pitan ge oe ane Construction of repairs to the wharf at 
Widtordiuck driver’ and tries Kincolith, B.C. Name of contractors, Messrs. 
1 to 2 tons.. 1 45 John Currie & Son, Prince Rupert, B.C. Date 
eet FE ORS RE sa, Of contract, September 21, 1938. Amount of 
tons. 2 95 contract, approximately $3,363. A fair wages 
Painters (spray)... 0 65 schedule was included in the contract as 
Painters and glaziers... 0 55 follows :— 
Pipe fitters ores Mads 1 Sie kai Siey mes 0 55 Perk 
Pipe layers, caulkers and solderers.. 0 50 Pile driver foreman.. ; ry i 
Plumbers and steamfitters.. 0 70 Pile driver engineer.. .. .. . 1 12} 
Riggers (general).. 0 50 Pile driver man 1 00 
TF apienee-caminasiicon & 0 50 Pee nan ‘ 1 00 
Roofers—felt and gravel, patenne 0 45 MGaveinan' int i 1 00 
Rodmen—reinforced steel.. 0 50 <I 0 683 
Sheet metal workers.. 0 65 ay fh ee 0 45 
Structural steel workers.. 0 75 ; 
Watchmen.. ie 0 35 Pe Nese : 
Weaitolecand. burner. (on ‘steel ‘epection) 4 0 75 Renewal of approach ete. at the landing at 


DEPARTMENT OF PusBLic Works 

Construction of a public building at Peace 
River, Alta. Name of contractor, Mr. E. 
Litchfield, Edmonton, Alta. Date of contract, 
July 3, 1938.. Amount of contract, $30,396.70, 
and unit prices for additional work. A fair 
wages schedule was included in the contract 
as follows:— 


Per hour 
Brick and hoallow tile layers.. sf $1 10 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers (mix- 
ing and tempering mortar).. .. .. .. .. 0 424 
Carpenters and joiners.. 0 85 
Cement finishers. . ie 0 60 
Cement: nee eanetee mixer Uitesopdionas 
Steam... 0 65 
Gas. or sieoteie. 0 45 
Drivers.. 0 40 
Driver, horse oid ANI . 0 50 
Driver, team and wagon. 0 65 
Electricians ody ‘wiremen). ; 0 85 
Labourers... .. pige 0 40 
Lathers (metal).. 0 75 
Lathers (wood).. 0 75 


Marblepsetterses <2 40 ent «tt o2r SRR Ay, 1 00 
Marble setters’ helpers (all men assigned 
to help tradesmen). . : 0 424 
Motor truck drivers.. .. 0 40 
Motor truck driver and asl 
1 to 2 tons.. wo 1 40 
S SONS. Wes 2) oe! 1 90 
4 tons.. erg 2 40 
Ornamental iron aliens 0 95 
Painters and glaziers.. 0 75 
Plasterers2) 5 OCP, See 0 90 
Plasterers’ helpers (mixing and tempering 
material)... .. .. Lid, £9, CPE. 3% 0 423 


Haysport, B.C. Name of contractors, Messrs. 
John Currie and Son, Prince Rupert, B.C. 
Date of contract, September 21, 1938. Amount 
of contract, approximately $2,960. <A fair 
wages schedule was included in the contract 
as follows:— 


Per hour 
Pile driver foreman.. $1 25 
Pile driver engineer.. . 1 124 
Pile driver man .. .. .. 1 00 
BOOMIMAN 0) «<i 1 00 
Bridgeman. . 1 00 
Fireman. . 0 68% 
Labourer.. 0 45 


Renewal of protection work at Blairmore, 
Alta. Name of contractor, Mr. John S&S. 
D’Appolonia, Coleman, Alta. Date of con- 
tract, September 6, 1938. Amount of contract, 
approximately $7,112.15. A fair wages 


schedule was included in the contract as 
follows :— 
Per hour 
Blacksmith. . $0 60 
Carpenter. . . 0 70 
Cement and delicate mixer  vepemedors 

Steam.. 0 65 

Gas. or Riectrie:| 0 45 
Labourer.. 0 40 
Motor truck ditvent? 0 40 
Motor truck driver dnd unl: 

T 102; tons. . 1 40 
Driver, horse and dar tn 0 50 
Driver, team and wagon.. 0 65 
Driver.. : 0 40 
Rodman, bt fotcihe toel 0 45 
Watchman ... .. .. 0 35 
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Repairs to Queen’s wharf at Summerside, 


Pees Name of contractors, North Shore 
Construction Co., Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. Date 
of contract, September 16, 1938. Amount of 
contract, approximately $11,79320. A fair 
wages schedule was included in the contract 
as follows:— 


Per hour 
Carpenters. . eh $0 50 
Hoist operator ie or r electite™ Nets eaters atte 0 40 


Eingineers,- operating, steam 


double drums) ti soe oe ee eee ee 0 55 
HITCIMeH ASA LIOMAT Yc) tt, Setueen les nel Soe entee 0 35 
Labourers.. 0 30 
: Driver. - Sse ic taeM tect mere tarere 0 30 
Driver, horse und cakes: SMCs Comey et 155 0 45 
Driver, teamy,and wacomterrsss 4 cus, 6s cae 0 55 
Motor truck driver.. Z AS: 0 35 
Motor truck driver and ack’ 

1,to,2 tons... 1 35 
3 tons.. 5A 1 85 
Timbermen ae ee iGtlédeubions i echibe 

ing and, by the use of the axe, adze, 

etc., ERO PE ie and ria: eit ae At Sc ) 374 
Watchman.. : : eee 0 30 





Reconstruction of the wharf at Ste. Emelie, 
PQ. Name of contractor, Mr. J. Ernest 
Fleury, Three Rivers, P.Q. Date of contract, 
September 6, 1938. Amount of contract, 
approximately $32,379.40. A fair 


schedule’ was included in the contract as 
follows :— 
Per hour 
Blacksmiths. . A $0 50 
Bluacksmith’s Via sordes Eyteh 0 35 
Boatmen -Growboats). 6:60. 26 ee ec 0 30 
Carpenters and Gaunerst Met ichiele stehent 0 50 
Compressor operator (gas. or electric).. 0 40 


Cement and concrete mixer operator: 
Steam.. 2 
Gas. or électrie.. 
Drill runner. i 
Driver, horse and carte: 
Driver, team and ‘wagon.. .. 
riveree s< 
Motor truck Ativer.. a 
Motor truck driver and erintes 
Let QOS. 0) adie egy 


oocoocoo 
Oo OO orm PS Or 
aowaod cd ao 


oe bs ae 1 35 

SUCOMWS. sWcicuns ues a o's ines leis hiars MRSC Ee 1 85 
4 tons.. °.. 2 35 
Engineers Coe th 0 55 
Hoist opérators feanh.. ROE ana egece ties 0 40 
DLabourersicy os sie oe seep era e wm <> gate ce: 0 30 
IVIACHINISES fe alekecletae <k wccce hia wines | cece 0 55 
Powderman.. .. ... 0 40 
Watchman: cities 3s 0 25 
Pile driver rarenian sete 0 65 
Piledriver vengineer.. ... ss <6 se. eaeeniess 0 55 
Pile driver boomman,.. i. Abas. 266 ce one Wore 
Pile( drivers bridgemen: .u6wesdesd vaaaeuneins e+ 0 374 
Bile? driveraMensstesjisaeeMeeee | sepals +) 2's 0 374 
‘Pilevdriversfiremene. 5. .< s<. + epee’ aoe 0 35 





Repairs to the breakwater at Red River 
Mouth, Man. Name of contractors, Nelson 
River Construction Ltd., Winnipeg, Man. Date 
of contract, September 21, 1938. Amount of 
contract, approximately $31,368.22. A fair 


wages 


wages schedule was included in the contract 
as follows:— 


Per hour 

Blackam itl .:./. Sttcsh a<sidth admenlusiod«.: dieiie ale a ee 
Blacksmith’s helpea.: nie) eisieiaiae hs Uoig ie eumbints amok “seetaie 0 40 
Carpenter.. bhaciieahie® cierto | teMeatt lon 0 70 
Hoist daertiogs cae or electric... .. ay 6 45 
WADOUTET 4... 0 sc RAT SS RRS up 0 35 
Pile driver foreman. Sig exe" Gian um eotide © cinco ketene 0 75 
WilewdTiver. CHPINCCE..uecias cates ean gaieters isis 0 65 
PUELATIVEr TITCIHIAI el. crssiLscble, Ueccnte nae pee cites 0 45 
Riley driver DOOMMeN.. ... asulashcolitucuse sass 0 50 
Pile driver bridgemen.. i 0 50 
Timberman and cribman pateintes i 

ing and, by the use of axe, adze,. etc., 

fitting and cutting timber).. 7 0 50 
Cement and concrete mixer Spite 

Ol sO) COURIC ca osssc, eee Reeds oekaiabic come eters 0 45 
Watchman.. 0 30 
TDEMV CT oooh ete S haiete, “istedmlars ak che > “ele, aiers 0 35 
Driver, team and eon Mudie SaeioMe cher ees dae 0 65 
Driver, horse and cart.. : 0 50 
Pile driver derrick engineer.. .. .. 0 65 
Pile driver derrick men.. eee ute 0 50 
Pile driver derrick fireman... .. .. .. «. 0 45 


Re-establishment to grade and rectification 
of a section of the rubble mound breakwater 
in the harbour at Port Arthur, Ont. Name 
of contractors, Canadian Dredge and Dock 
Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. Date of contract, 
September 2, 1938. Amount of contract, 
approximately. $99,996. A fair wages schedule 
was included in the contract as follows:— 

Per month 
and room 
and board 

Dredge captain (dipper dredge).. .. .. .. $200 


Dredge engineer (dipper dredge).. .. .. «. 160 
Craneman (dipper dredge).. .. .. .. 2. oe 140 


Fireman (dipper th ate ear itetel coco? eee mets 60 
Oiler (dipper poate MOTOR... k 60 
Tug captains... .. . 2 **145- 180 
Chief marine engineer Gas 2).. scape Seal was 170 
Second marine engineer (Class 2).. .. .. «. 140 
Chief marine engineer (Class 3).. .. .. .. 165 
Second marine engineer (Class 3).. .. .. .. ~=—-180 
Chief marine engineer (Classi4) wee. cece 150 
Second marine engineer (Class 4).. 2. bee 120 


Chief marine engineer on vessels rocuacion 
engineers with less than 4th class cer- 
tificatesyst aati hs. sites, cnamochaco bis cms cance 135 

PSREUIAIN. PINTS Ye 55 00 Lapel io.s «055 Wale te orem aii 65 

Oilerases eeeas lor « sruecues 3 ade 

Rrepidianicless | es Be eee hn a ae ine Lae by 

SOP ihn at AOR e es AU ee ics: isis roel tees 80 


Diver (full day’s pay to be allowed whether 


employed full or part time).. .. .. $14 00 
Diver’s tender (full day’s pay to be allowed 
whether employed full or part time).. 5 00 
Per hour 
Shovel operator.. .. . 0 90 
SOO Vel, CrARSTIBN oF gus» sce ines cd sven: meeabd 0.70 
NOVEL MAGOMISI....reases ble, os cater inet <i oomibaicies’s 0 55 
emerrick runner, steam... 25) <becwupadikont wateet 0 65 
Herricks fireman... sash. Ps oe) «cua ate eee 0 45 
Dinkéy Aengineery. « Winsies shad onesie icles 0 65 
Winkey fireman... i... 0us sess he Akl Oe pee a 0 45 
Mite rivet’ Torrential... oc iss) var tac, ame we OO 
Pile driver engineer.. .. ML thls cece cae ee 
ike Hviver: Grew sok os. sk: clans wet eee 
* According to nominal horse-power of vessels as 
described. in classification of the National Association 


of Marine Engineers of Canada. 
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Per hour 
PileidhiversiTremancion ue i. _ 4 Mevkbict catches « 0 45 
Labourers... .. . siia/innere' to auhcsuielaten ee 0 40 
Motor boat Sia thie. ole Rees mba tn trae Aang shee! ott 0 45 


Carpenters? t. Vent. beh loetienk . veer Se 0 70 
Blacksmith.. .. ACPACEINO ICR OD ASG Hckios He 0 60 
Blacksmith’s Reiners ce ROEeC! eee ANE ee 0 45 
Drill SUnMerss MACHINE: ¢ 5/11 eesles. (ee ae 0 50 


RO MUCEICI A Pe ee ka 6 eck ee eee ee 0 50 
TIVE ce xe ee Ser (alég cic tise cota ene 0 40 
Driver, Horde” ane hearts. Sat teeta en tete 0 55 
Tier! teamPanGy WagON.> ss. ss. ee ten ae 0 75 
Motor truck driver.. .. .. ue ere, (asl onita s 0 45 


Motor truck driver and truck’ 
IV COMPZPEONS SS Se Pe ae ce ee gk ete eee 1 45 
SM UGties ee rat Se Re ee SP d hs eee ee 1 95 
ASUCOUS IM rece on ee tee tect lcis s Macieeetate 2 45 
OE CONS et «Bec 2 95 
Timbermen and *eribinent! Chestuciae ab ie 
ing and, by the use of the axe, adze, 
etce., cutting and oes Disa Meee 0 50 
WabCH Ita e. a Ges atte a is Pe 0 35 
Per month 
with board 
RAID COOK ad he eee th ce he ct eee TOU OD 


Construction of a public building at Powell 
River, B.C. Name of contractors, Allan & 
Viner Construction Co., Ltd., Vancouver B.C. 
Date of contract, July 25, 1938. Amount of 
contract, $44,630 and unit prices for additional 
work. A fair wages schedule was included in 
the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Cement and concrete mixer operator: 
Gasolmemortelecthicw cis o¢ 6 estes te $050 


Steamsc tents s SOs SO eka ke MALT POE ORM ACG 0 65 
Cement FisGshiocke . COLMA BOG SOs Cie Came ss BAe Ge 0 60 
Stonemasons... .. 0 90 
Stonemasons’ helpers Gniing and temper- 

ing mortar).. ee : elie 0 45 
Stonecutters.. .. .. es ak A © Py 0 80 
Brick and hollow tis, lev aien he 0 90 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers are 

ing and tempering mortar).. Sy tect ats 0 45 


Structural steel workers.. .. .. 2. so se et 1 123 
Engineers on steel erection.. .. .. «2 oe «- 1 123 
Ornamental iron workers... .. .. 2 os e+ 0 75 


Carpenters ‘and joiners.i)..5 0.6062 Sele. eh 0 70 
Sheet metals workers..4 WAP. duets nd. 0 65 
Rooters, elt. andy gravels \.ateeie PAO. eRe 0 45 
Terrazzo layers.. .. .. ae 0 75 
Terrazzo finishers and Helpers: Tare eae: 0 60 


PU CYEAZZOs IA DOUTELSe on ieee Oct w ods ches nbd weal eod 0 45 
lar DlOVSELCETS te ee Flores We salve ahNdics ade) be oe’ cte ofl 0 95 
Mnlevsetterss. ids Te Kh ee) Cee oeeeet ae 0 90 
Marble and tile eebbers! halpets (all men 


assigned to help f Setticn ori de 0 45 
Lathers, metal... .. .. eo 0 70 
Plasterers... 0 90 
Painters and Clasiorsss opeos 0 65 
Plumbers and steamfitters.. .. .. .. 0 80 
Plumbers and steamfitters’ helpers.. 0 45 
Electricians, inside wiremen.. .. .. .. .. «- 0 75 
Labourers.. .. .. BY -conpecle ast were, select 0 45 
Driver, horse and cores ciel ele time wavel Wore” KES 0 55 
Driver, team: and ‘wagon.. <ORIke. . len .% 0 75 
Drivers.. .. . ine Tae. oy Bephecresepsce ee 0 40 
Motor truck drtveris oe Saha We 0 45 
Motor truck driver and hirdcle: 

Et. 2 tons. Fs: beocies = eM See. SE BS 1 45 


SP LODS ca rors, a sy sre UR CM” BERR. last SE 3 1 95 
QI TONS Shere 46 Coa “eer Sew ie dc a oR. crates 2 45 


SF tons.ts taeda ties 2 95 
Plasterers’ helpers (rarlictivg anit itemporing 
material).. ant Siet hare wot a all aka ARIES MSs 0 45 


WW SUCH cc Nate terer Vere. tare rahe Nate lara relove oa 0 40 


Rimouski, 


Ont. 
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Construction of harbour improvements at 


Ja\6-< S001) Vary ARG I Eat he la ae A ae 
IIACKSDAEEIT Sects te vee tee: aes Mae ee 
Blacksmiths’ helpers. Siac) ated 
Boatmen.. .. .. Geeteis Tee cat ccs 


Carpenters and joiners A 8 

Cement and concrete mixer bperatar: 
SITS ivelenrs Jos Sisreoe. tele enine) cen tae, vere 
Gas. or Glectric:. s staat heen ns 

Compressor operators (pase or electric.. 


Divers (full day’s pay to be allowed whether 
‘employed full or part time).. .. .. .. 
Divers’ tenders (full day’s pay to be allowed 
whether employed full or part time).. 


Dragline operators (steam)... .. .. .. .. os 
Dragline Miremiemeewoa otis oe ee eo ellen S 
Dragline oilers.. 

Drivers.. 


Drivers, horses! and part.! 

Drivers, team and wagon.. 

Drill runners. eens 

Engineers, dperating, steaths 

Single or double drums.. 
Three or more drums.. 

Engineers on steel erection.. 

Firemen, stationary.. A 

Hoist operators (gas. or ‘efautiays 

Labourers... Lihat nee 

Machinists.. : 

Motor boat operators: 

Motor truck drivers.. A 

Motor truck driver and tnisks 

1 to 2 tons.. 
3 tons.. 

4 tons.. 

5 tons.. 

Painters (eprayye 

Painters and econ 

Pile driver foremen.. 

Pile driver engineers.. 

Pile driver firemen.. 

Pile driver derrick eet 

Pile’ driver derrick firemen: ... .:'.. 2. ss 

Powdermenss. os senile 

Pumpmen.. .. 

Riggers becneratys. 3 

Road grader @perators: 

ETOTSed raw ee sdeh bs Bee eas IS. jcieihme 
Including team.. .. 
Gasesees ot Roeel's 

Rawen (reinforced siecle aiewe yeaa 

Steam shovel engineers.. 

Steam shovel cranemen.. 

Steam shovel firemen.. .. 

Steam shovel oilers... .. .. «+ 06 o« o 

Shovel operators (gas.).. 

Stonemasons. . 

Stonemasons’ Beles ‘Gecieing ands ‘tempering 
mortar)... .. 

Timbermen and aan (measuring, pec Neh 
ing and, by the use of the axe, adze, 
etc., cutting and noes timber).. 

Tractor operators.. dire, tee 

Watchmen.. oie 

Welders and bine? 

Acetylene or electric.. .. .. s+ ++ e+ o8 + 
On steel crection.. .. 22 oe os 22 «8 oe 2 


P.Q. Name of contractors, Dom- 
inion Construction Corporation, Ltd., Toronto, 
Date of contract, September 20, 1938. 
Amount of contract, approximately $234,014.90, 
A fair wages schedule was included in the 
contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
0 35° 
0 50 
0 35 
0 30 
0 50 


0 55 

0 40 

0 40 
Per day 


14 00 


5 00 
Per hour 
0 85 
0 55 


ooocooocooooo 
OS GS OF 69 mm 09 AI OD Gx 
Or ot Gt OS S&S Or Gu Or GH 


ooooocoocoocoontnt Ke 
ee me Rm WO Or 09 GI oD OI 


ooocoocoococcoco 
aI oom Bm OD oO 
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Construction of a tunnel connecting the 
Winch Building and the Examining Ware- 
house, and Ramp leading thereto, etc., Van- 
couver, B.C. Name of contractors, Carter- 
Halls4Aldinger Co., Ltd. Vancouver, B.C. 
Date of contract, September 10, 19388. Amount 
of contract, $5,929. A fair wages schedule 
was included in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Brick andwhollow tileslayerss <a0.. .. « $1 10 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers (mix- 
ing ‘and tempering mortar)...0i0< seat 0 50 

Garnentersvanes JOMETSs.. ce fuse ey we) Se) eis 0 90 
Cement finishers... .. .. bay 0 90 
Cement and concrete mixer Me ei 

Steam.. 0 90 

Electric.. 6 60 
Drivers. . 0 45 
Driver, horse to cae 0 60 
Driver, team and wagon. 1 00 
Electricians (inside Dien ea i 1 00 
Labourers... .. .. 0 45 
Lathers, metal.. 1 00 
Lathers, wood.. Q 75 
Motor truck drivers.. F 0 50 
Motor truck driver and ery 

Leb OEs TONS Gerson a. savers a eases 1 50 

SHTONG Ey ise lsied ware mined Cat a Rance ie a eee 2 00 

4 tons.. é Bie 2 50 
Ornamental iron Lirosiemta ; Se a ae 1 123 
PAINCES HANG C1AZICTS «> istiise ee silellene dere 0 80 
Plasterers eo Ne sO he Oed Vosed die occ eiee aatecee hae 1 00 
Plasterers’ helpers nei and tempering 


material).. sit lu/4 lee ualekatielc ean 
Plumbers and ntonmanieerae SAREE TE 1 00 


Plumbers’ and _ steamfitters’ helpers (all 

men assigned to help tradesmen).. 0 50 
Sheetmmetal “workers: acs wissen ee eee alee 1 00 
SE ONECULCCT Ss vac enisic, a ae foe, Metayrelen yolesh asst aoa 1 00 
Stonemasons.. .. . 1 10 
Stonemasons’ eles eae ~— yt aera 

material)... Ran, Fie 0 50 
Structural steel onkers AE 1 123 
Watchman.. 0 45 


Construction of repairs to the breakwater 
at Caissie’s Cape, Kent Co., N.B. Name of 
contractors, Diamond Construction Co., Ltd., 
Fredericton, N.B. Date of contract, September 
16, 1938. Amount of contract, approximately 
$11,347.40. A fair wages schedule was included 
in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Carpenters.» $0 50 
Timbermen and oribinen ‘(aesanieny scrib- 
ing and, by the use of the axe, adze, 
etc., cutting and fitting timber).. 0 374 
MEO OUTCUS seus slew ssh) os 4 meee uke Cwreenls 0 30 
PSLACK SIME accae mo enka 0 50 
Blacksmiths’ helpers... 0 35 
Boatman (rowboat).. 0 30 
Motor boat bck austin 0 35 
Driver.. ; 0 30 
Driver, team and ae. 0 55 
Driver, horse and cart.. 0 45 
Motor truck driver... 0 35 
Motor truck driver and reek. 
1 to 2 tons.. 1 35 
3 tons.. : 1 85 
Watchman... .. . 


0 25 


Construction of an extension to the break- 
water-wharf at Wilson’s Beach, Charlotte Co., 
N.B. Name of contractors, Diamond Con- 


struction Co., Ltd., Fredericton, N.B. Date 
of contract, September 19, 1938. Amount of 
contract, approximately $56,409.50. A fair 
wages sehiediile Was - included in the contract 
as follows:— | 


Per hour 
Labourers. . $0 30 
Boatman Chiehasns” 0 30 
Motor boat operators.. 0 35 
Pile driver foremen.. . 0 65 
Pile driver engineers... 0 55 
Pile driver boommen.. 0 374 
Pile driver bridgemen.. 0 373 
Bilevdrivers nven ities eee s,2 0 374 
Pile driver firemen.. .. .. . 0 35 
Pile driver derrick engineer... 0 55 
Pile driver derrick fireman.. 0 35 
Pile driver derrick men.. 0 373 
Engineers, operating, steam: 
Single or double drum.. 0 55 
Three or more drums.. 0 65 
Firemen stationary... 3 0 35 
Hoist operators (gas. or yee: 0 40 
Compressor sieves — or PV 0 40 
BB dahicey eae ey areas ots 0 30 
Driver, team ants, wagon . 0 55 
Mop é day 
Divers (full day’s pay to be allowed whether 
employed full or part time).. Aes) 14500 
Divers’ tenders (full day’s pay to be allowed 
whether employed full or part time).. .. 5 00 
Per hour 
Motor truck drivers.. Y 0 35 
Motor truck driver and iomablons 
TUG E2 CONSGNY ce mts te Geet cceenare Uta teu oan ean A 1,35 
Watchman.. 0 25 


Erection of a cottage on the grounds of 


-Lancaster Hospital, Saint John, N.B. Name 


of contractor, Mr. Thos. P. Larsen, Saint 
John, N.B. Date of contract, September 15, 
1938. Amount of contract, $5,875. A fair 
wages schedule was included in the contract 
as follows:— 


Per hour 
Brick and hollow tile layers.. .. .. .. .. .. $0 90 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers (mix- 
ing and tempering mortar).. F 0 45 

Carpenters. and “joiners... 5H eae 11060 
Cement finishers.. .. .. eae 0 60 
Cement and concrete mixer Apia ees 

Steam.. 0 65 

Electric. . 0 50 
Drivers.. 0 40 
Driver, horse hd cation 0 55 
Driver, team and wagon.. 0 75 
Electricians. (inside wiremen).. 0 65 
Mabourerscawes. Ce. eee 0 40 
Lathers, wood.. 0 55 
Motor truck drivers.. ats 0 45 
Motor truck driver and amnelee 

Ditor2, Tons... we costo ebisnd ent 1 45 

shtons.s: ‘ 1 95 

4 tons.. woe eetttaee fee oomseets 2 45 
Painters and pierienn ave, Ehesruan = Bess + ectppads 0 55 
Plasterers... .. . Fol Wong Ralah bel ahta ae 0 90 
Plasterers’ helpers ane and tempering 

material).. . eae 0 45 

Plumbers and atoaaifittera.. ow de Pete. 0 70 
Roofers,- built. up slate surfaced.. He MeoT RS 0. 60 
Sheet metal workers...... sglehistaeindae aly ae 0 65 
ENE ONCINA SONS < Wav ieles ces sa decisis wis ONO A ae Teer ees 0 90 
Stonemasons’ helpers: (mixing and temper- j 


iIngx mortar) Poe), 4 5 Se, , Pee ae 0 45 
WwW stéhman Pages. . Lees. Pk 0 35 
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Construction of repairs to the wharf at Per hour 
Port Clements, Skeena District, B.C. Name et Bacco ohak aniker” aperators 

Snes “Ne 
of contractor, Mr. Arthur Robertson, Massett, et eae a: Ne 

BC. Date of contract, September 6, 1938. Pile driver engineer... 0 55 

Amount of contract, approximately $8,115. tei beet’ ae a 
4 ; x mencarivers tirenadiy | 25), RF Pee ee eee ees 35 

A fair wages schedule was included in the Compressor operator (gas. or electric)... .. 0 40 
contract as follows:— ‘ Engineer, operating, steam: 

Per hour Single or double drums.. 0 55 

Pile driver foreman.. ae $1 25 Three or more drums . 0 65 

Pilerdriveneengineer. 4 «cos, «1 . tabgie me eee 1 123 Fireman  (stationary).. a dirk satel 0 35 

Pile driver man.. . 1 00 Hoist operator (gas. or electric)... .. 0 40 

Boomman.. .. . 1 00 IVESCHINISt MY Ceti ied tech tos 0 55 

Bridgeman gan... 1 10 Driver, horse’ and cart.. 0 45 

Fireman.. 0 682 ‘Driver, team and wagon.. 0 55 

Labourer.. Des ees. Sock BRagabeae 0 45 Driver.. Bl Bd os 0 30 

Wisk COMMA AS ahh wna dig gig paeveue ewe cee 6 0 45 Motor truck driver.. 0 35 


Construction of repairs and improvements 
to the wharf at Cap aux Meules, Magdalen 
Islands, P.Q. Name of contractor, Mr. 
William Harney, Quebec, P.Q. Date of con- 
tract, September 12, 1938. Amount of contract, 
approximately $19,340.25. A fair wages 


schedule was included in the contract as 
follows :— 
Per hour 
Blacksmiths... $0 50 
Boatmen.. os MARES NO... Lhe 0 30 
Carpenters and joiners.. .... 0 50 


Cement and concrete mixer operator: 
Steam.. Tmt aat ous 8 
Gasoline or electric.. 
Driver, horse and. cart.. 
Driver, team and wagon .. 
Drivers tu joe. aaa 
Drill runners 0s.) Ags... 2.0 
Labourers.. 
Machinists.. Mei deve 
VI GON SELUCK  GTIVCT aie t itu oes 
Motor truck driver and truck: 
1 to 2 tons.. 
3 tons.. 
4 tons.. .. 
5 tons.. bs 
Painters—spray.. .. .. 
Painters and glaziers.. 
Pipe fitters.. 
Powdermen.. MRT Oe oath a eee ot ar 
Road grader. operator—horsedrawn.. 
Road grader operator—-including team.. 
Road grader operator—gasoline.. 
Rodmen—reinforced  steel.. 
Steam shovel. engineers. . 
Steam shovel cranemen.. 
Steam shovel firemen.. ee 
Shovel . operators—gasoline.. 
Watchman.. 


ocooocoqocnco.oclw€[c 
CO Or 0 RO OT > > Or 
a»oorcanea a 


qooococooocooocooonNn Nr FS 
ore 
Aawnwoodroornaoncda Or OF Or 


2) orm CO ® SD WH he > 
aie Cod ot 


Construction .of wharf. improvements at 
Campbellton; Restigouche Co., N.B. Name 
of contractors, Messrs, Aiken & MacLachlan, 
St. Catharines,. Ont. . Date of contract, 
September 15, 1988. Amount of contract, 
approximately $49,408.70. A fair wages schedule 
was included. in the contract as follows:—_ 


i a Per hour 
DICATDENLETS 4. sa aussi a0 $0 50 
_ Labourers.. af 9030 
Blacksnarthstsgeieuaoain 3 .. ce - 0 50 
Blacksmiths’ helpers.. :..-.. » 0 35 
‘\Boatmen (rowboat)aii, auistit . baa. ee 0 30 
MIVMEOtor boat operatan. <2... bs° os- bee af 7 0285 


-Amount of contract, 


Motor truck driver and truck: 


Ito 2"tons.¢ 1°35 
3 tons:. 1 85 
ARUODIS EM rel Ord fig hee Nee AO Cle EN PETE, 2 35 
Welders and burners (acetylene or electric). 0 50 
Watchman.. 0 25 
Per day 
Divers (full day’s pay to be allowed whether 
employed full or part time).. 14 00 
Divers’ tenders (full day’s pay to be allowed 
whether employed full or part time).. 5 00 
Per hour 
Timbermen and cribmen (measuring, scrib- 
ing and, by the use of the axe, adze, 
etc., cutting and fitting timber) 0 373 





Construction of a breakwater at |’Arche- 
veque, Richmond Co., N.S. Name of con- 


tractor, Mr. Maurice A. Condon, Kentville, 


NS. Date of contract, September 16, 1938. 
approximately $7,920. 
A fair wages schedule was included in the 
contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
WBEDENLETSsie sae ane yas $0 50 
Boatmen (rowboat).. . 0 30 
Blacksmiths. . = 0 50 
Blacksmiths’ helpers.. 0 35 
Hoist operators (gas.).. 0 40 
MESDOUTECTS .c° wet ware die anes 0 30 
Motor truck. drivers.. Tatty fe 0 35 
Motor truck driver and truck: 
1 to 2.tons.. Ape ES 1 35 
SB tONses jae cae Crtiioobe: 1 85 
Driver, horse and cart.. 0 45 
Driver,, team and wagon.. .. 0 55 
Diiveran Gs 44 ans ver oe 0 30 
Pile driver foreman .. 0 65 
Pile driver engineer... .. 0 55 
‘Pile driver. boomman.. 0 374 
Pile driver. bridgeman... ..- .-- ..- w* ss 0 374 
‘Pile driver, men.. 0 374 
Pile driver. firemen.. ; . 


Watchman.. 


end of the south pier at Burlington Channel, 
Ont. Name. of. contractors, Richardson Con- 
struction. Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. Date of 
contract, September 15, 1938. Amount of 
contract, approximately $32,986. A fair wages 
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schedule was included in the contract as 
follows:— 
Per hour 
BIACKSMIEDS..2 strutsc. yc us op teoune cputeioncs cia's' sae sume LEO 
Blacksmiths’ helpers... Pod 7s WORE Somie. 0 50 
Carpenters... .. .. co Masts Mat athe Seas 0 75 
Compressor operators—eas._ or electric.. 0 55 
Cement finishers.. 4 > 0 60 
Cement and concrete mixer Snerioue 
Steami.c. J: re! Cake aap sien tsciats.a bie ois 0 674 
Gas. or Si Rell eroulya'e! Joie} oes hie eh cue > 0 60 
IO PiVerss tei pies ud.s Scpbele. 1) 6,cRkaeiaainrs 45 


0 
Driver, horse eh earn nts. Rocsduicis ah oe Abalouee® 0 
river, team. And swALON..) csujes b,c, n0 sais es 0 90 
Drill runners. 0 
Engineers, pene een Mangte or reece 


drums).. .. Solas lake Cite ioe 0 674 
Fireman, BS nse scans Sefetaniars ates Sie) evo Uavers 0 50 
Labourers.. .. nie) dp toy Sete slay tele malaeenet 0 45 
Motor truck driver eiemicate ah. ete ee ree 0 50 
Motor truck driver and tracks 

TetO 2 ELOUS etd scauhoieaieoly bassom he: <aniiacamees a. ere 1 50 
3 tons.. 2 00 

4 tons.. 2 50 
Di LLODS uccrhives 4 3 00 
Road grade operators—horsedrawn.. : 0 50 
Road grade operators—including team.. 0 95 
Road grade operators—gas.. .. 0 55 
Steam shovel engineers... .. o «- 0 90 
Steam shovel firemen.. 0 55 
Steam shovel operators (ens. ie 0 90 
Tractor Operators, <ihes vee “ew! siete s Nise \eelilee 0 55 
Watchmanss unsere. Biter etl. Gateatee c, 0 40 





Construction of an extension to the south 
breakwater at Dingwall, Victoria Co., 
Name of contractors, J. P. Porter & Sons, 
Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. Date of contract, 
September 19, 1938. Amount of contract, 
approximately $12,303.45. A fair wages schedule 
was included in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 

MBSlkomith) oss. nih. sats reie daw, 06! en SOI 
Blacksmiths’ a ies sop oat) ones CSUR ete 0 35 
Boatmen (rowboat).. sai fete Leaeaies ae 6 aR 0 30 
Carpenters... .. .. 63 0 50 
Compressor beheiaie teas’. or wlectcsayee 0 40 
Drivers, team ANd) WALON cows noe cee ve cles 0 55 
Drivers, horse. and. cart... ....ce0 eek. meee. 0 45 
Drivers. 4.0 Jc eck Salee: OR. FR “eee 0 30 
Dri] runners... aso. LOW iew. aa. SE. 0 40 
Hoist Gneraiaxs eo or .electric) i eactee 0 40 
Labourers... .. . ose os zclclPR.. AOE, ROR. 6 0 30 
Motor boat epesckousix «SONG aR RK gaa. 0 35 
Motor truck drivers.. .. . dep cebeeliere 0 35 
Motor truck driver and endeles 

TiGOAeCONS pr sie,eourds; bso peanee, po MARE one 1 35 
SiLODS Her sian Wee. oo lcvidh oy ww Ae te ae 1 85 

ZAONSS set's .tresieceeres. wer tos. SOPOT, Sere 2 35 

5 tons.. SH siexcad hae ae SNS HONS 2 85 
Powdermen.. .. .. sist too eeteeles soles 0 40 
Road _ grader Oneestaras 

Horsegava whee. wiceehteles « oi kieme’s Sete Moem sie 0 35 

Tineludingaiteanns siasea serch cookiicieu tesnaleMiclommers 0 60 

Gas ieee) i aie de pacio tite oueTC ames 0 40 
Steam shivalt operators). SF a ele tia, ce Kl 0 85 
Steam ‘shomeély eranentieni. «a iiee eprom cestee 0 65 
SteammishOvelt OUErS..<. wisp cicveciel «Meets Me ones 0 50 
Steam shovel’ firemen!) i 0.) Ue) 06 Jee! ele (e's 0 55 
Shoyel¥:operators (gas.). ffs. dence alles. “eo 0 85 
Timbermen and cribmen (measuring, scrib- 

ing and, by the use of the axe, adze, 
etc., cutting and fitting timber).. .. .. 0 374 

Watchmends! 20s ab tebe tastiee stomenines ds @ 25 


NS. 


Reconstruction of the harbour wall at 
Owen Sound, Ont. Name of contractors, 
Messrs. Wm. Bermingham & Son, Kingston, 
Ont. Date of contract, September 10, 1938. 
Amount of contract, approximately $23,898.52. 
A fair wages schedule was included in the 
contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Blacksmith... °.. . aoe he $0 60 
Blacksmith’s helper. ss 0 45 
Boatman... ...°. a ee 0 40 
Carpenter... .. .. ie % 0 70 


Cement mixer Operators 


Steang®. SPs ees ee, Wc a 0 65 
Gas. or Bleeeries ns BN ee ele a eee at ee eae 0 50 
river: "team "and “wagon:s sc... 40 se ree 0 75 
Driver’ st eens aig aremmemeee sie} sau. 0 40 
Per day 
Diver (full day’s pay to be allowed whether 
_employed full or part time).. .. .. .. 1400 
Diver’s tender (full day’s pay to be allowed 
whether employed full or part time).. 5 00 
Per hour 
Engineer, operating, steam: 
single,:or double drumise Spe. “hk see 0 65 
Three or more drums.. .. . 0 75 
Contrete® finishers. Se 223s). 0 60 
Fireman, stationary... .. .. .. 0 45 
Labourers.. .. ae hee 0 40 
Motor truck ee : F 0 45 
Motor truck driver and mask 
I tO: 2 tONS ss , isa usci es on ses cehaeleine 1 45 
3 tons... See Pheer. Peri eres 1 95 
Se tons Wee... PEAMEN: Riedl sss tebetem tessa os vy er waenrer 2 45 
Pile’ driver; engineers. «2 ... ..rteele. v6 ane 0 65 
Pile’ driver fireman... 22) sii eRd clever onientia 0 45 
(Pile driver, Mes; 6.6 hc. .oeterne 0 50 
Timberman and cribann Vneasining, cae 
ing and, by the use of the axe, adze, 
etc., cutting and fitting timber)... .. .. 0 50 
Watchman.. ist Vasa eiaraltucle: Pose Seis As pts Oates 0 35 





Extension to the breakwater at Port Mait- 
land, NS. Name of contractor, Mr. James 
N. Kenney, Truro, NS. Date of contract, 
September 6, 1938. Amount of contract, 
approximately $37,587.10. A fair wages schedule 
was included in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Blacksmiths...) ..¢omenleswunl<adereen. weber. $0150 
Blacksmiths’ helpers. iiideiiies sed wetiae Ms ells 0 35 
Boatmen soanaien se <r hel as 0 30 
Driver... cos. 6s oct DAM. « HIER EUS orsts 0 30 
Driver, horse aad yr ee 0 45 
Driver, team and wagon. .(@cmes. levies 0 55 
Hoist operators hee: or electric). este 0 40 
Labourers... .. . ono USS LOsetyre het SIGs 0 30 
Motor truck rer a Se peisalgor eRe 0 35 
Motor truck driver and fae: 
1360; 2 gbONS.«. <j iis MAO os Line) ars elon steers 1 35 
ZitODSt ROG =. PTes lye. <b o feebkumrad 1 85 
AALONS SOLE. ora Recut eaemintteskl:. (sis dESis 2 35 
5UtONSsataests | a Sips Chica ea nea tare areas 2 85 
Pile driver fovea Bs. ee eas Wee Xe 0 65 
Pileldrivertengineer’.t... iM) .. maetiieiss 0 55 
Pilendrivér) boommens. .. BRGh> sol omod 0 373 
Rilosariver (brid Semen:....nwmrew peice 608 cole ae 0 374 
Pile cUrivere Mel sn; «fogs cnsele mich «se msTOtaee ners 0 374 
Pile driver Grersant: oO ASL. DEUTER 0 35 
Pile driver derrick eee Hany Crews oars 0 55 
Pile driver derrick fireman.. .. .. «os o+ «- 0 35 
Pile driver derrick men.. .. .. oro P 0 374 


Timbermen and aman’ (ee scrib- 
ing and, by the use of the axe, adze, 
etc., cutting and fitting timber).. 

WWAtCHhMEH.:. «as. «ses 00 = 00 00 - alesenitan 


eo ee 
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Extension to the pile timber wharf at 
Chippewa Park, Fort William, Ont. Name 
of contractors, The Thunder Bay Harbour Im- 
provements Ltd., Port Arthur, Ont. Date 
of contract, September 6, 1938. Amount of 
contract, approximately $13,881.60. A _ fair 
wages schedule was included in the contract 
as follows:— 


Per hour 
Bilseksrmaitinsew pac tae tes srclchie cette dt nore oe @ SORGO 
Blacksmiths’. helpersh? 10 SOR SLs. 10% 0 45 
Carpenters.. .. .. nS aA 0 70 
Driver, team and he sat eas 0 75 
Driver.. othe Oe siete, UAE 0 40 
Engineer, eperabing) stéain® single or double 
drummer Ole, : MIR SURR. MYL. Tepe 0 65 
Hoist operator Code: or electric)... .. .. 0 50 
Labourers... .. Mitelsilestcc ase: vereitrets (sted e's 0 40 
Motor truck aria. OER, OER FA, ets ar RONES 0 45 
Motor truck driver and truck: 
A EO. 2etOMSs oss hae the Be Ree LD Cee. GRIM 1 45 
1S TONS Ss. Ge ejb oe ls Note “ode oen 1 95 
ALONG ss oct cut wet os STO 2 45 
5 tons.. eye 2 95 
Tractor operator: 0 50 
Watchman.. ea 0 35 
Pile driver ee WI 0 80 
Pile driver engineer.. Be Ache Phe WUC ema 0 70 
Bien driver \DOOMMAN s. = so 1c. moe feos ts orto oh KOs 0 50 
Piet driver ibridgemen.... \+. si, asks 0 50 
Pile driver men... Jar). 0 50 
Pile driver firemen.. .. .. 0 45 


Construction of ten steel pontoons for 
suction Dredge P.W.D. No. 12. Name of 
contractors, The Sydney Foundry and Machine 
Works, Ltd., Sydney, N.S. Date of contract, 
September 2, 1938. Amount of contract, 
$9,800. A fair wages schedule was included 
in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Boilermakers?29. «a0 $0 58 
Blacksmiths.. . ee 0 58 
Blacksmiths’ helpers... 0 40 
Chippers and caulkers.. Re SA NOP 0 58 
Cranoroperators gf} «ed: \ osayden sed ¥oeay teins 0 48 
Drillers and reamers.. ae 0 45 
Driver, team and wagon... .. . 0 65 
Driver.. és 0 35 
Electric woldoran 0 58 
Flangers.. Riso Wie Fak We A ater ete e's 0 58 
EGLUGELSciy Os. Tete vars. nike 10) 0 58 
Iron moulders.. sim anol“ eieus crn eat) elena tess 0 58 
BAbDOurerst . Oia. ats,  ady sty Ba Soaks. ant os 0 35 
Machinists. . 0 58 
Machinists’ helpers = 3 0 40 
BIATerse os « Noe eee IPO be Sey bee 0 58 
Patternmakers.. .. 0 58 
Bainters 2uioe fae... 0 48 
Riveters.. SN Msc: ald oe) vole te 0 58 
Rivet holders... .. 0 45 
Rivet heaters.. .. 0 40 
Riggers.. 0 48 
Shipwright Kad seiner, 0 58 


Docking, cleaning, painting and repairing 
the Dredge P.W.D. No. 303 (Fruhling). Name 
of contractors, Burrard Dry Dock Co., Ltd., 
North Vancouver, B.C. Date of contract, 
September 6, 1988. Amount of contract $13,- 
750 and unit prices for any additional work. 


A fair wages schedule was included in the 
contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Amalesmiths.n iii: sev cess « $0 90 
Anglesmiths’ helpers.. 0 67 
Blacksmiths... .. .. 0 75 
Blacksmiths’ Helpers 0 50 
Boilermakers.. Ail ilies. OOS. 0 90 
Boilermakers’ helpers. ee ee ey eas 0 67 
Bricklayers.. .. . 0 95 
Caulkers (wood).. 0 86 
Caulkers (steel).. 0 90 
Chipperss..o3t) kid «.< 0 90 
Coppersinithst cul s.6.. <1 02 0 853 
Coppersmiths’ helpers.. 0 50 
Drillers.. Suit 0 90 
Drilling out ivana, 0 75 
Engineers (hoisting).. 0 76 
Electricians.. .. as 0 854 
Electricians’ helpers. 0 50 
Fitters (machine).. 0 75 
Mlaneersie .< is. s/s 0 90 
Holders-on.. .. 0 76 
Labourers.. Ae Cee 0 50 
Machinists... .. .. 0 75 
Machinists’ halpers: . 0 50 
Milling machine men.. 0 83 
Moulders.. 0 75 
Painters.. atte ee eta Peeiiaiel vals 0 75 
Passer boys Guntker 21). By A tes Ma a8 rhs aan eae 0 45 
Passer boys (over 21).. .. . 0 50 
Patternmakers .. 0 854 
Platers.. 0 90 
Plumbers end! pipe hatiores? ae 0 75 
Plumbers’ and pipe fitters’ heieers (all 3 men 
assigned to help tradesmen).. Pisa 0 50 
Punch and shear men. ‘ 0 75 
Reamers and oeaiet onl cee. p 0 70 
Riggers. . waists 0 654 
Riggers’ heise es King 60 0 50 
Riveters.. .. Hee 0 90 
Rivet heaters.. 0 68 
Rivet holders.. 0 76 
Shipwrights and srincess 0 83 
Ships’ fitters.. asa 0 90 
Ships’ carpenters... 0 83 
Sheet metal workers... .. .. «- 0 854 
Sheet metal workers’ helpers.. 0 50 
Tappers.. Me ee 0 90 
Toolmakers... .. SGD BIDE Se 0 90 
Welders Melectriake 0 90 
Welders (acetylene).. 0 82 
Burners (acetylene).. .. 22 oo «+ oe e+ 22 oe 0 82 
Reconstruction of the wharf at Grande 


Baie, Chicoutimi Co., P.Q. Name of con- 
tractor, Mr. J. A. Damours, Riviére du Loup, 
P.Q. Date of contract, August 10, 1938. 
Amount of contract, approximately $16,787.50. 
A fair wages schedule was included in the 
contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Asphalt rakers and finishers.. .. .. «+ ++ + $0 45 
Blacksmiths. . At 0 50 
Blacksmiths’ ligioors’? ays é : 0 35 
Cement and concrete mixer Wh eh er 
Steam.. 


Gas. or Giontiies: 
Compressor operators Fossil or ial sean 
MA AINOUTCEG GEE «sh cs « uienpaion eee e © ceuhl sien wed)s\ednes 
Machinists.. A 
Motor boat opera totets 
Motor truck drivers.. 


ooooococo 
wm CO OU OS BR Pe Or 
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Per hour 
Motor truck driver and truck: 
iL tome tONS en acs 135 
G05 Ae Mee nS ST? 8 Fal tate ahhh 1 85 
ANOS Wsteel che Gk seh GRA Oe eee) Res ARS 2.35 
5 tons.. : 2 85 
Timbermen . and peer igatauteine: ‘soe 
ing and, by the use of the axe, adze, 
etc., cutting and ae timber).. 0 40 
Watchman.. : Ae 0 25 


Construction of improvements to Confede- 
ration Park, and widening of bridge structure 
at Connaught Place, Ottawa, Ont. Name of 
contractors, Goldie Construction Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont. Date of contract, August 24, 
1938. Amount of contract, $249,997 and unit 
prices for any additional work. A fair wages 
schedule was included in the contract as 


follows :— 

Per hour 
Per hour 
$0 55 
0 85 
0 60 


Asphalt rakers and finishers.. 
Carpenters and al 
Cement finishers... 
Cement and concrete mixer Lonenaton: 
Steam. . 
Electric. . 
Compressor Lperene ee 
Hoist operators (gas. 
Drill runners... . 2 
Drivers. . ; 
Driver, horse ‘ehd este. 
Driver, team and wagon.. 
Electricians, linemen: 
Up to and including July 31, 1938.. .. .. 
On and after August 1; 19388.. .. .. 
Electricians, inside and outside wiremen: 
Up to and including July 31, 1938... . 
On and’ after-August 1; 1988:- .- ..:00 
Electricians, cable splicers: 
Up to and including July 31, 1938.. 
On and after August 1, hisses 
Engineers on steel erection... 
Labourers. . ‘ 
Motor truck deivere. 
Motor truck driver and Peek: 
1 to 2 tons.. : 
S LOM orc % ctor RS 
4 tons.. 
5 tons. .; ; 
Ornamental iron 1 workers. . 
Painters. . 
Powdermen.. . 
Sewer pipe layers bed Galikess), 
Engineers, operating, steam.. 
Steam roller enginemen.. 
Steam shovel operators... 
Steam shovel cranemen.. 
Steam shovel firemen. . 
Stonemasons.. eee ae eC ee as ee 
Stonemasons’ helpers Soo and temper- 
ing mortar) st. Ay 
Stonecutters (granite ana 
Structural steel workers.. 
Sheet metal workers . 
Track layers.. var EOE 
Watchman.. .. . ‘ j 
Welders. and horses on PS, exsetiah." 
Welders for steel rails.. 


or electric).. 
or electric)... 


ooococooco 


o> we Or cr Or Or IT 
SSaanane 
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Reconstruction of the old Canada Steamship 
Lines and Lavallee wharves at Sorel, P.Q. 
Name of contractors, Lavallee, Lachapelle, 
Cournoyer, Ltée., Sorel, P.Q. Date of con- 


approximately $30 470.70. 


Anoao 


tract, August 25, 1938. Amount of contract, 


A fair wages 


schedule was included in the contract as 
follows :— 
Per hour 
Blacksmith. . $0 55 
Boatmen.. é 0 35 
Carpenters and eine. 0 55 
Cement and concrete mixer operator: 
Steam.. 0 60 
Gas. or elccte.. 0 45 
Compressor operator—gas. or Acownaes 0 45 
Crane operator—gas. or electric.. 0 50 
5%: day 


Diver (full day’s pay to be allowed whether 


employed full or part time).. .. .. 14 00 
Divers’ tender (full day’s pay to be allowed 
whether employed full or part time).. 5 00 
Per hour 
Drill runner.. . 0 45 
Drivers.. ae 0 35 
Driver, horse on rate. 0 50 
Driver, team and wagon.. 0 60 
Electricians (inside wiremen).. 0 60 
Engineers, operating steam: 
Single or double drums.. 0 60 
Three or more drums.. ats 0 70 
Hoist operator—gas. or electric.. 0 45 
Labourers. . 0 35 
Machinist. . 0 55 
Motor truck souath | 0 40 


and truck: 


Motor truck driver 

1 and 2 tons.. 

SLOTS sie) | oleh saistueatat lsievare\ ss Lawn eee 
A OMS UIA is Des eae elk here 

5 tons.. ¢ 


Painters (onety 3 

Painters and Heziet 

Pile driver engineers.. 

Pile driver labourers.. 

Pile driver derrick engineer.. 

Pile. driver derrick firemen.. 

Timbermen or cribmen (using itkareanges 


oooocoocoonNnNN KS 
mOW DODO LPO LP 
SD Owe Ss) oa oS Oo 


ably such tools as broad-axe, adze, 

hammer, cross-cut saw and auger). 0 42 
Watchman... .. .. 0 30 
Welders and lets (apstylenee or valbcisien 0 55 


Construction of a wharf at Peribonka, Lake 
St. John Co., P.Q. Name of contractor, Mr. 
Wm. Harney, Quebec, P.Q. Dote of contract, 
August 20, 1938. Amount of contract, 
$5,206.70.. A fair wage schedule was included 
in the contract as follows. 


Per hour 

Blacksmiths... .. Je $0 50 
Blacksmiths’ Pear BN FR SN Fe 0 35 
Compressor operator (gas. or electric).. 0 40 
Cement and concrete’ mixer operators. : 0 40 
Drill runners. 0 40 
Driver, horse “and ‘aut 0 45 
Driver, team and wagon.. 0 55 
Driver.. a 0 30 
Hoist operator: 

Steam.. 0 55 

Gas.. Flee ace Pet. Msi lets ain cea cieth meret tees 0 40 
Te hourers,. ets Bae bre tne aye Meret ne ates 0 30 
Motor truck dover i By talon ale 0 35 
Motor truck driver and eres 

1:to.2..tons,,. Reid iliktecs'S sesame dra otharad 1 35 

3 tons... SF Apher. Rb ae i I 8 1 85 
MMACHINISUS Tent ec siie ct eek. ee Mat OEY ss 0 55 
Powdermen.. ae 0 40 
Timbermen and Sar RORe | (sine interchange- 

ably such tools as axe, adze, auger, 
hammer, cross-cut saw).. be ; v4 


Watchman.. .. 
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Construction of an extension to the wharf 
at Black Cape (Howarson’s Point), Bona- 
venture “Co. P.Q. Name of contractors, 
Ludger ‘Lemieux Ltee, Quebec, P.Q. Date 
of contract, September 2; 1938. Amount of 
contract, approximately $66,506.33. A fair 
wages schedule was included in the contract 
as follows:— 


Per hour 

Blacksmiths... ...-. $0 50 
Blacksmiths’ helper 0 35 
Boatmen.. i 0 30 
Carpenters and jomeren sect eee ea ee 0 50 
Compressor operator (gas. or electric).. 0 40 
Drill runners. . Ais ae ee 0 40 
Driver.. 0 30 
Driver, Ae ane en 0 45 
Driver, team and wagon.. 0 55 
Firemen, stationary . 0 35 
Hoist operator ign 0 40 
Labourers. . 0 30 
Machinist. . * 0 55 
Motor truck Woe’ : 0 35 
Motor truck driver and Arable: 

1 to 2 tons.. 1 35 

3 tons... 3% 1 85 
Pile driver forement 0 65 
Pile driver engineer.. 0 55 
Pile driver fireman.. ‘ 0 35 
Timbermen and cribmen Sin Gisurine, Art 

ing and by the use of the axe, adze, 
ete., cutting and oe timber).. 0 374 

Watchman.. ce te atey SUA 0 25 


Construction of repairs to the wharf at 
Miscou, Gloucester Co., N.B. Name of con- 
tractors, Diamond Construction Co., Litd., 
Fredericton, N.B. Date of contract, September 
12, 1938: Amount of contract, approximately 
$28, 039. <A fair wages schedule was included 
in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Carpenters. . : a $0 50 
Timbermen and ehibitien enna: scrib- 
ing and, by the use of the axe, adze, 
etc.,- cutting and peed He 0 374 
Labourers. . EPMA Mee we 0 30 
Blacksmith.. .. 0 50 
Blacksmith’s Helper, 0 35 
Boatman. (rowboat).. 0 30 
Motor boat operator.. 0 35 
Pile driver foreman.. 0 65 
Pile driver -engineer.. 0 55 
Pale Griver. DOOMMAN a. vce seus wens, sore tS 0 374 
PalOrariyer slid GCmeNe yeas we os <0 0 373 
Pile driver men. 0 374 
Pile driver Sronien 0 35 
Pile driver derrick pone, 0 55 
Pile driver derrick men. 0 373 
Pile driver derrick ftedon.¥ 0 35 
Driver, horse and eart.. 0 45 
Driver, team and wagon.. .. 0 55 
Drivers.. ; 0 30 
Motor truck drivelte 0 35 
Motor truck driver and bavtiete 4 
IR Felon autol Oke a Wher IG ee RAC AE Pee R eT. 1 Ot, ac Bs 
SO LOUS Suk. saat Wises tanicahes ROS) Geer. somos 1 85 
Watehinan.. Ade! .. So co Sew hte hete ne 0 25 
Alterations to cold water services, Senate 
section, Parliament. Buildings, .Ottawa, Ont. 


Name of contractor, Mr. Wilfrid D. St. Cyr, 
Hull, P.Q. Date of contract, September 7, 


1938. Amount of contract, $4,404. A fair 
wages schedule was included in the contract 
as follows:— 


Brick and hollow tile layers 

Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers (mix- 
ing and tempering mortar).. 

Carpenters and joiners.. 

Driver, horse and cart.. 

Driver, team and wagon.. 

OIC Scihied SURE fo 15) cs a ee adh Gees 

Asbestos insulation workers. . 

Labourers. . ae ee 

Motor truck deivetas: : 

Motor truck driver and frees 


oOo ooo es © a 
ore NI CO GS CO Gr 
omontooaeo 


GOP re CONS. Petar beuaeitet sm ce Le hiv y ct Sp bro he vp 1 45 
3) LONS 4 Nice aaa the dia cere ne ie, 1 95 
Painters and Clidiprs. Hit Abe een URS 0 65 
Plumbers and, steamfittersus tae speativs Lown oy 0 95 


Construction of improvements to the heating 
apparatus in the Immigration Building at 
Winnipeg, Man. Name of contractors, The 
Standard Plumbing & Heating Co., Ltd, 
Winnipeg, Man. Date of contract, August 
9, 19388. Amount of contract, $3,780. <A fair 
wages schedule was included in the contract 


as follows:— 
Per hour 
Asbestos insulation workers.. .. : $0 75 
Brick and hollow tile layers.. .. .. .. .. .. 1 10 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers (mix- 


ing and tempering mortar).. 0 50 
Carpenters and Lerihing 0 85 
Cement finishers.. .. .. 0 60 


Cement and concrete mixer : AGbrahesen 
Steam.. : 
Gas. or electric. 

Drivers.. 

Driver, horse and. bathe 

Driver, team and wagon.. 

Electricians (inside wiremen).. 


SComonenm 


Seoocd co eo ooo 
ie eG 00 Ven ee ce 


Labourers. . 0 
Motor truck Oaitee cs ‘ 5 
Motor truck driver and trick: 
PCO BLOTS fof vs st, etn os ater Leta taal case 1 45 
RCTS UN aS SEA On Ee Geena ore Rcree a aes 1 95 
AMtLONS.. os Net A erie IRS ORS 2 45 
aimvers And, SIAAZICTSs.0 oa pala velit slell leuners 0 70 
Plumbers and alonmifitere.. ee ie 0 95 


. Plumbers’ and steamfitters’ wel oat (alts men 


assigned to help tradesmen).. 0 50 
Welders (acetylene or electric) .. .. .. .. 0 70 
Myatcmimams 2 . Obie... .adite 6 25E% 0 35 
Construction of alterations and improve- 


ments to Postal Station “F” in Toronto, Ont. 
Name of contractors, Bennett-Pratt Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont. Date of contract, August 18, 
1938. Amount of contract, $10,440. A fair 
wages schedule was included in the contract 
as follows:— 


Brick and hollow tile layers.. s 

Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers (mix- 
ing and tempering mortar).. : 

Carpenters and joiners... 

Cement finishers... 

Cement and concrete 

Steam.. 

Gas. or Brinn. 
Drivers ... se 
Driver, horse ey ae 
Driver, team and wagon.. 


mixer operators: 
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Per hour 
Electricians (inside wiremen).. .. .. «+ «- 1 00 
levator, COMSUTUCLODS ac se nse et tach tee) ole 0 98 
Elevator constructors’ neler ea liege: leet er 0 68 
POSIDOUROLS as. fois, tote suereabnetics eo tte eh vereristorice octets 0 50 


Bathers,, motaliny caress. Moe ott eeoree mele 0 90 
Marble sétters SPs. ee! OS OOS tae 1 
Marble setters’ helpers (all men assigned 


to help tradesmen).. DiS Bae 0 55 
Motor truck drivers... .. . oon, USI. 0 55 
Motor truck driver and truely" 

1 to 2 tons.. Soe ee alee Te eee ako hme 1 55 

TOUS sao h casie bye) teenie emere hey eee een ae 2 05 

4 tons.. ak toes oie oot celtee Nate 2 55 
Ornamental iron a arkereTt ne ear eo ee eetnete 0 80 
Painters: and’ glazierss2° 3, SP AON is 0 75 
Plastenerss:,/ s Sieh. ths LORE Sh eee 0 90 
Plasterers’ helpers (mixing and tempering 

material)... : sat: foresters Suge Mets 0 60 
Plumbers and widamiiters® oS ee ee oe 1 00 
Sheet metal workers... Area ee bo 0 974 
StOHnecUtbers wh. atyed wolvcervosn tees Poycreneawee 0 95 
Stonemasons.. 1 05 
Stonemasons’ helpers Goines and ‘teen! 

ing mortar).. A DR es. cL ot 0 55 
Terrazzo layers.. .. .. a SEL ets W lad beate “se 0 90 
Terrazzo finishers andl helpers. = saat fa 0 60 
Tile setters.. .. .. Siacs treaties 0 90 
Tile setters’ Welpers' “(all men iS Agana to 

help tradesinen) Paleo peer. bakit. . Geel htehtae 0 55 
Wratchmanis irl. eenec 0 40 





Construction of an extension and repairs 
to the wharf at Quathiaski Cove, New West- 
minster District, B.C. Name of contractor, 
Mr. R. Bumstead, Vancouver, B.C. Date of 
contract, August 27, 1938. Amount of con- 


tract, approximately $4,499. A fair wages 
schedule was included in the contract as 
follows :— 
Per hour 
Pile} driver sforeman sc, «Pee TP eee S825 
Pile drivers engineerssnk« be Was. ae. aera 1 124 
Pilervdriveramanie, oes nds. 106 kc AIIF Ee ee 1 00 
IBOOMMIAN 6h. 664 os. es UD. ES PETS 1 00 
Bridgeman.. i igs Sunt dca ate ba adnate 1 00 
TUNE TD VIR eee ais ea: chibi es Sw Aieleiess: wo Melons Ae 0 68% 
NAG OURER A Hiss sare, Hoey deve" a bere, ae 0 45 





Repairs to wharves and floats at Ganges, 
Fulford Harbour and Saanichton, New West- 
minster District, B.C. Name of contractors, 
Victoria Pile Driving Co., Ltd. Date of 
contract, August 27, 1938. Amount of con- 
tract, approximately $4,611. The preceding 
fair wages schedule was also included in this 
contract. 





DEPARTMENT OF ‘TRANSPORT 
Construction of a combined dwelling and 
light at Discovery Island, B.C. Name of 
contractors, Parfitt Bros. Ltd., Victoria B.C. 
Date of contract, August 26, 1938. Amount 
of contract, $6,795. A fair wages schedule 
was included in the contraet as follows:— 


Per hour 
Babourergs. + sc4+ sigue oer ret, oe leat, PeOUao 
Garpenters../ 3. fee 0 70 
Painters.. . 0 65 
Roofers (sh sailed wendap 0 70 


Per hour 
Plumbers... .. 0 80 
Plumbers’ Relbers halt men assigned 1 Xo help 
tradesmen)... 4 ; oe teettats 0 50 
Watchman.? ...08critid .aeAe. SAPs. 0 45 





Construction of a wooden fog alarm build- 
ing etc., Saturna Island, B.C. Name of con- 
tractors, Parfitt Bros., Ltd., Victoria, B.C. Date 
of contract, August 26, 1938. Amount of 
contract, $6,278. A fair wages schedule was 
included in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 

Lalsourers. «|. /aiteasle se sack wteic aces uae 
WMALDECNCEIS2 2, Scuce as webu coe cd cusn 46 o cle, LaOnIG 0 70 
Painters.. : ARNON BA Are 0 65 
Roofers (ahingles. wood) oe Sted s aullas) Gistnee 0 70 
Plumbers.. .. 0 80 
Plumbers’ helpers ‘Gl: men assigned ito help 

tradesmen)... .. .. sic) eid. Bogen Ww oqtetabesss 0 45 
WiaGgchimiayn: fois scces eakies pas te er cue ole une eure 0 45 





Construction of an airport at Moncton, 
N.B. Name of contractors, Rayner Con- 
struction Ltd., Leaside, Toronto, Ont. Date 
of contract, August 30, 1938. Amount of 
contract, $145,021.15. A fair wages schedule 
was included in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 

‘Axemen... iss tated aiiieat. bos wctishiis >. oi60 40 
Blacksmith.. .. Dek tive ek ose Cet os HIRES 0 55 
Blacksmith’s helper. 0 40 
Carpenters... .. .. Rie aie". Gate annere 0 55 
Compressor olierkterss eae or electric.. 0 45 
Dragline Operator—steam.. .. .. «+ «2 «- 0 85 
Pragoline muremeN gs Go. Wiech uses smase) is saline 0 55 
Dragline oilers.. 0 50 
Driver, team and prada » 0 65 
DD Riv Ors iwarncenes 3. oc Aeeoaeaeirere . teks Smeinae se -«« 0 35 
Dall vunnerse. | scude eke aca: ase Loess msiogelavenl o's 0 45 
Labourers.. .. eR et te. snore nas 0 35 
Motor truck arene’ : 0 40 
Motor truck driver and eruble 

WWE OWUOTIS Ss wre eB siulib ore ukeiec iol cos ale’<eceaok cna 1 40 

3 tonsstl sae. 1 90 

4 tons.ashkt “88 off PO Sen...wkt. oh cit 2 40 

Siitonsss) Sete SN. Aza: 2 90 
Powdermen.. . 0 45 
Road grader bierators: foe A x 0 45 
Road grader operators, horse- aiawa:: 0 40 
Steam shovel engineer.. ! 0 85 
Steam shovel cranemen.. .. .. «- «- 0 65 
Steam shovel fireman.) ..:..6 «Macnee «te 0 55 
Shovel) Operator, «LAS... woe sic os etedisige «'bser 0 85 
TETACtOr JODEPALOTS.i. i.e sols vere asi SbeCNateote. Ns 0 45 
WiaGCHMAN ser ue, ce) cs ers) sere, +c CMRRSSEIEGT. Bee 0 30 





Fabrication and erection of structural steel 
for the Hangar at Uplands, Ottawa, Ont. 
Name of contractors, Dominion Reinforcing 
Steel Co., Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. Date of con- 
tract, September 6, 1938. Amount of con- 
tract, $20,075. A fair wages schedule was 
included in the contract for the erection 
work as follows, the fabrication work being 
executed under the “B” labour conditions 
above referred to:— 


Per hour 
Compressor operator—gas. or electric... .. $0 55 
Blacksmithst}, }. roasts! otelch ie oe SOO hited + 0 70 
Blacksmiths’  helperssy. ..tofe. secpdisicaasieasese neice 0 50 
Engineers, operating, steam (single or 


double‘idrum) 27 Ms aM. Ieee tee 0 70 
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Per hour Per hour 
Hoist operator—gas. or electric s 0 55 Cement and concrete mixer operator: 
Engineers on steel erection... .. .. ..... « 080 Steams ‘ ; 0 65 
wiremmens-crationary.. 4. be. <sdbel «ahen oe rN Gas, or aio. 7 0 50 
Ret ehe vs cies Wave) Boje leye Shera: feet loreh Late oe Compressor operator—gas, or electric.. 0 50 
af ofS BOs oh a ae Driver, team and wagon.. 0 75 
otor truck driver and truck: Pncacceie " 0 40 
r oa? TOMS. + ee ee ee ne ee oe te oe oe i ae Electricians Guide Tyree 0 70 
a oulat 2 ee ee ee oe oe oe ee ee oe ee oe ee 2 45 Labourers... 0 40 
Cae eC ERM Sh Gyayhere mista 0 70 
Ornamental iron wot ak od pit Ang ibae: ee 0 60 Rachens— wood. . Pa 
Migeens—Ceneral ee cls es We ee SL es ee 0 55 aa ‘ebae a 3 f pe 
StrocturalaSteel workers. LOT ad 0 80 aes tat sp ser yy and layers. i beh 
Welders on steel erection... .. .. .. ws os 0 80 ad Feet Tun pers Ane finishers. . rib 
utchbore, re eG RL eee er Oe re eee oes ii 
“5 ee Mastic floor labourers... 0 45 
Motor truck driver.. 0 45 


Supply and installation of canopy doors at 
Uplands (Ottawa), Ont. Name of contractors, 
Richards-Wilcox Canadian Co., Ltd., London, 
Ont. Date of contract, September 6, 1938. 
Amount of contract, $19,625. A fair wages 
schedule was included in the contract for 
the erection work as follows:— 


Per hour 
Labourers.. 8 SEO OD ee. $0 45 
Riggers... .. . sh eR cae ee Laake 0 55 
Structural bigok i Oeorass SSeS pak 4. cyteeee te 0 80 


Construction of living quarters for the radio 
staff at Kenora, Ont. Name of contractors, 
Messrs. Bergman & Nelson, Kenora, Ont. 
Date of contract, September 14, 1938. Amount 
of contract, $12,000. A fair wages schedule 
was included in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
IB TIGKIAVCTS cat sae se asi, Set Ac ewe $0 85 
Bricklayers’ helpers (mixing and tempering 
WMALCHIAL) ands eee. ISAM e, . M ek . 0 45 
Carpenters and joiapke. . eGR Bie er so 0 65 
Cement finishers. . 0 60 


Cement and concrete mixer Ket sels 
Gas.. 

Drivers.. ae 

Driver, team aut aetna 

Electricians (inside wiremen).. 

Labourers.. : es 

Motor truck avers: . 

Motor truck driver and hee 


ooooco 
Dim aT on 
Aoooccsd 


1 to 2 tons.. 1 45 
3 tons.. . 1 95 
4 tons .. 2 45 
5 tons.. 2 95 
Painters and faaters. . i 0 60 
Plumbers and steamfitters.. 0 70 
Roofers—sheet metal.. 0 70 
Roofers—shingle.. 0 65 
Sheet metal workers... 0 70 
Watchman.. 0 35 


Construction of an Airways Administration 
Building at North Bay, Ont. Name of con- 
tractors. M. Sullivan & Son, Ltd., Arnprior, 
Ont. Date of contract, September 19, 1988. 
Amount of contract, $21,987. A fair wages 


schedule was included in the contract as 
follows :— 

Per hour 
Brick and hollow tile layers.. $0 90 


Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers (mix- 
ing and tempering mortar).. .. .. . «. 0 45 

Carpenters and joiners.. 

Cement finishers.. 


65197—7 


Motor truck driver and ead: 


Painters and glaziers.. ; shee 
Pipe fitters (qurlane-—terapantiy worl oe 
Pipe layers, caulkers and solderers.. 

IPI ASTEKEYS sa) lorsiaca, Sena eal he ee eT Oe oe 
Plasterers’ helpers isan and tempering 
material).. Ne a chet eae 

Plumbers and ear fuicrn 
Riggers (general).. 
Roofers—composition. . 
Roofers—sheet metal.. 
Rodmen—reinforced steel.. 
Sprinkler installers.. . 
PMG RcuLerse-tb ie abt wines. Saun sani torn oa ct rows Peretr ete 
Tile setters’ helpers (all men assigned to 
Hel. LLAOeSIMen ye seuwer e aae ee. fae aes 0 45 
WVDUCHINIOTIC. ueict ts. eae te a crete Nee ttt eet ote 0 35 


ipto 2° tons... 1 45 
3) tons.. . 1 95 
4 tons .. 2 45 
5 tons.. 2 95 
Ornamental iron Lee 0 60 
IPaimters—spray :. .. .s «.« 0 70 
0 60 

0 55 

0 50 

0 80 


eocoocco 
© OO Gu = Gr Gr 


Construction of living quarters and garage 
for the radio staff at the Intermediate Aero- 
drome, Sioux Lookout, Ont. Name of con- 
tractor, Mr. Geo. E. Farlinger, Sioux Look- 
out, Ont. Date of contract, September 10, 
1938. Amount of contract, $12,360. A fair 
wages schedule was included in the contract 


as follows:— 
Per hour 


Brick and hollow tile layers .. $0 85 


Brick and hollow tile layers idlpers! (mie 
ing and tempering) mortar)... .. .. .. +. 0 45 


Caen ergy: ANA ln HOUMET A) € scopes ale Spdeee ers 188 0 65 
Cement finishers... .. .. 2 0 60 
Cement and concrete mixer BEND ilk sish 

mine. Or jélectrigd.. gales) &. dae shergeee cep ers 0 50 
Driven: *heam, anderwAaGon. mee ae s2 as) oc 0 70 
Driver.. 0 40 


Electricians Gnaids wiremen).. Suse es. el 0 70 


Labourers.. F Pie AORRTIOD 
Motor truck aciubare Fane eee ve oe 0 45 
Motor truck driver and ok’ 
ft to 2 tons: . fA 1 45 
SELODSsA) SLOLE 1 95 
ARON AP 5 bes, Foie 2 45 
5 tons.. 3 2 95 
Painters and iors’ : 0 60 
Plumbers and steamfitters.. 0 70 
Roofers—sheet metal.. , te 0 70 
Roofers—shingles (wood, asbestos).. 0 65 
Sheet metal workers.. $s : _ 


Watchmen.. 
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Construction of an airport at Penhold (Red 
Deer), Alta. Name of contractors, Fitzgerald 
Construction Co., Ltd., Edmonton, Alta. Date 
of contract, September 26, 1938. Amount of 
contract, $29,286.50. A fair wages schedule 
was included in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 

Blacksmiths .. .. $0 60 
Blacksmiths’ healers. : 0 40 
Compressor eager (eas. or electric)... 0 45 
Drivers.. AMT aes ic4 0 40 
Driver, team ‘atta ea cant 0 65 
Drill runners. 0 45 
Labourers.. 0 40 
Axemen.. 0 40 
Motor truck drivers." : 0 40 
Motor truck driver and én: 

LT ghOuANCONS Ws s Weenie tee Seg artic F 1 40 

SRCONS aes 1 90 

4 tons.. 2 40 
Powdermen.. 0 45 
Road grader Oiernbony ‘aise: 0 50 
Shovel operators (gas.).. ; 1 00 
Tractor operators... 0 45 
Watchmen.. 0 35 
Road _ grader operntans ‘Celtis ee 0 70 





Group “A” ContTRACTS 


(2) Dredging Work. 


Note.—The labour conditions of each of the 
contracts referred to under this heading contain 
the General Fair Wages Clause providing for 
the observance of current or fair and reason- 
able rates of wages and hours of labour, and 
also empower the Minister of Labour to deal 
with any dispute which may arise thereon. 

Dredging work at St. Simon, N.B. Name 
of contractors, Maritime Dredging & Supply 
Co., Newcastle, N.B. Date of contract, 
August 26, 1938. Amount of contract, 
approximately $4,800. 

Dredging work at Grandoon Flats, Miramichi 
Bay, N.B. Name of contractors, The Boone 
Dredging Construction Co., Ltd., Toronto, 
Ont. Date of contract, August 17, 1938. 
Amount of contract, approximately $72,000. 

Dredging Douglas Channel, Fraser Valley 
District, B.C. Name of contractors, Coast 
Quarries Ltd., Vancouver, B.C. Date of con- 
tract, August 30, 1938. Amount of contract, 
approximately $4,337.50. 

Dredging work at Union Bay, B.C. Name 
of contractors, McKenzie Barge & Derrick 
Co., Ltd., Vancouver, B.C. Date of contract, 
August 8, 1988. Amount of contract, approx- 
imately $1,963. 

Dredging work at North Arm, Fraser River, 
B.C. Name of contractors, British Columbia 
Bridge and Dredging Co., Ltd., Vancouver, 
B.C. Date of contract, August 15, 1938. 
Amount of contract, approximately $78,450. 

Dredging work at La Have, NS. Name of 
contractors, Beacon Dredging Co., Litd., 
Halifax, N.S. Date of contract, September 


3, 1988. Amount of contract, approximately 
$4,693.80, 

Dredging work at East River, below New 
Glasgow, N.S. Name of contractors, Beacon 
Dredging Co., Ltd., Halifax, N.S. Date of 
contract, September 12, 1938. Amount of 
contract, approximately $9,372. 

Dredging work at Cribbins Point, Antigonish 


Co., N.S. Name of contractors, Beacon 
Dredging Co., Ltd., Halifax, N.S. Date of 
contract, September 3, 1938. Amount of 


contract, approximately $16,601.98. 
Dredging work at Lunenburg Harbour, NS. 
Name of contractors, Beacon Dredging Co., 


Ltd., Halifax, NS. Date of contract, 
September 38, 19388. Amount of contract, 
approximately $11,392.45. 
Dredging work at Whitby, Ont. Name of 
contractors, Russell Construction Co., Ltd., 
_ Toronto, Ont. Date of contract, August 29, 
1938. Amount of contract, approximately, 
$8,813.13. 
Dredging work at Courtenay River, B.C. 


Name of contractors, North Western Dredg- 
ing Co., Ltd., Vancouver, B.C. Date of 
contract, August 16, 1938. Amount of con- 
tract, approximately $8,066. 

Dredging work in the outer harbour, 
Victoria, B.C. Name of contractors, Bridge 
& Dredging Co., Ltd., Vancouver, B.C. Date 
of contract, September 7, 1938. Amount of 
contract, approximately $7,371. ‘ 

Dredging work in the inner harbour, 
Victoria, B.C. Name of contractors, Island 
Tug & Barge Co., Ltd., Victoria, B.C. Date 
of contract, September 7, 1938. Amount of 
contract, approximately $8,355.50. 


Dredging channel at Penetanguishene, Ont. 
Name of contractors, A. B. McLean & Sons, 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. Date of contract, 
August 10, 1938. Amount of contract approx-- 
imately $22,095. 

Dredging work at Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. 
Name of contractors, A. B. McLean & Sons, 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. Date of contract, 
August 10, 1938. Amount of contract, $13,200. 


Dredging work in St. Mary’s River, NS. 
Name of contractors, J. P. Porter & Sons, 
Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. Date of contract, 
September 12, 1938. Amount of contract, 
approximately $50,000. 

Dredging work at Larry’s River, Antigonish 
Co., N.S. Name of contractors, Fundy Con- 
struction Co., Ltd., Halifax, NS. Date of 
contract, August 31, 1938. Amount of con- 
tract, approximately $26,647.20. 

Dredging work at Yarmouth, N.S. Name of 
contractors, St. John Dry Dock & Shipbuild- 
ing Co., Ltd. Saint John, N.B. Date of 
contract, September 17, 1938. Amount of 
contract, approximately $14,617.80. 
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Dredging work at Dipper Harbour, N.B. Nature of Contract Contractor 
Name of contractors, St. John Dredging Co., Khaki drill.. .. .. .. .. 5 ala pee Ltd., 
* 4 ontreal, oJ. 
Lid.,, Saint. John, N.B: Date of contract, Bookcases and ditenie’ 
September 17, 1938. Amount of contract, ehiestas, 30 0 . .. Vilas Furniture  Co., 


approximately $4,775. 

Dredging work at Liverpool, N.S. Name 
of contractors, St. John Dry Dock & Ship- 
building Co., Ltd., Saint John, N.B. Date of 
contract, August 5, 1938. Amount of contract, 
approximately $29,160. 

Dredging work at St. Andrews (Charlotte 
Co.), N.B. Name of contractors, St. John 
Dredging Co., Ltd., East St. John. N.B. Date 
of contract, August 15, 1988. Amount of 
contract, approximately $27,698.62. 

Dredging work at Whitehead Island, Grand 
Manan, N.B. Name of contractors, Saint 
John Dredging Co., Ltd., East Saint John, 
N.B. Date of contract, approximately $18,200. 

Dredging work at Portsmouth, Kingston, 
Ont. Name of contractors, Canadian Dredge 
& Dock Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. Date of 
contract, September 15, 1938. Amount of 
contract, approximately $5,500. 

Dredging work at Jellicoe, Ont. Name of 
contractors, Thunder Bay Harbour Improve- 
ments Ltd., Port Arthur, Ont. Date of con- 
tract, September 12, 1938. Amount of 
contract, approximately $3,973. 


GROUP “B” CONTRACTS 


Manufacture and Repair of Equipment, Sup- 
plies, Intertor Fittings, Etc. 
Note.—Each of the contracts noted under 
this heading contains the “B” Labour Con- 
ditions referred to in the introduction to this 
article. | 


DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL DEFENCE 


Nature of Contract Contractor 
Steel for shot practice... .. The Dominion Steel & Coal 


Corp., lLtd., Montreal, 
P.Q. 

Components for Respira- 

tors (anti-gas).. .. .. »«« Coulter Copper & Brass 


Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 
Respira- 
-- Gutta Percha & Rubber 
Ltd,. Toronto, Ont. 
Respira- 
-»B. F. Goodrich Rubber 
Ltd., Kitchener, Ont. 
oH TRIAS SAMI". Cotes? Ltdy, 
St. Hyacinthe, P.Q. 
T. M. Vaughan, Halifax, 
N.S. 
Drab cloaks and greatcoats. Firth Bros., Ltd., Hamilton, 
Ont. 
-» e» Gordon Campbell 
Vancouver, B.C. 


Components for 
tors (anti-gas).. .. .. 


Components for 
tors (anti-gas).. .. .. 


Boots halitt ee Ge 


Uniform overcoats. .. .- 


Uniform overcoats. .. Eid; 


Flying caps.. .. .. «. «+ «+ William Scully Ltd., Mont- 
real, P.Q. 

Forage caps, drab.. .. William Scully Ltd., Mont- 
real, P.Q. 

Gabardine cloth.. .. .. .. Paton Mfg. Co., Litd., 
Montreal, P.Q. 

Combination overalls .. .. Superior Knitting Mills 


Ltd., Mount Forest, Ont. 
65197—73 


Cowansville, P.Q. 
-» Murawsky Furniture Co., 
Kitchener, Ont. 


Desks and wardrobes .. 


Hap bacste:. mens -- Edward Lipsett Ltd., Van- 
couver, B.C. 

Cartridges, R.F. -» Canadian Industries Ltd., 
Montreal, P.Q. 

Folding forms.. . . «» W. N. Cummings, West- | 


boro, Ont. 





RoyaL CANADIAN Mountep Pouice 


Nature of Contract Contractor 


Lt. wt. undershirts and 
drawers... « ee e The C. Turnbull Co., Ltd., 
Galt, Ont. 
Hvy. wt. undershirts and 
drawers.. .. - «The C. Turnbull Co., Ltd., 
Galt, Ont. 
Mechanics’ overalls... .. .. Woods Mfg. Co., Ltd., 
Ottawa, Ont. 





Post Orrice DEPARTMENT 


Nature of Contract Contractor 


Metal dating stamps and 
type, cancellers, etc.. ..Pritchard-Andrews Co., 
Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. 
Rubber stamps, daters, etc. Pritchard-Andrews Co., 
Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. 
-- Pritchard-Andrews_ Co., 
Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. 
.. Gurney Scale Co., Ltd., 
. Hamilton, Ont. 
Stamping machine parts.. Machine Works Ltd., 
Montreal, P.Q. 
Mail bagging fittings etc. .. Pritchard-Andrews Co., 
Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. 
.- Bell Thread Co. Ltd., 
Hamilton, Ont. 
uniforms.. Pollack & Dorfman, 
Quebec, P.Q. 


Scales and weights.. .. 


Seales and weights.. .. 


Mail bagging fittings etc. 


Letter carriers’ 





DEPARTMENT OF PuBLIC WorkKS 


Construction and installation of metallic 
fittings in the Records Storage Building at the 
Experimental Farm, Ottawa, Ont. Name of 
contractors, The Office Specialty Mfg. Co., 
Litd., Newmarket, Ont. Diate of contract, 
September 21, 1938. Amount of contract, 
$53,622. 

Construction and installation of interior 
fittings in the public building at Innisfree, 
Alta. Name of contractors, The Office 
Specialty Mfg. Co., Ltd. Newmarket, Ont. 


Date of contract, September 22, 1938. 
Amount of contract, $888. 
Construction and installation of interior 


fittings of wood, bronze, etc. in the public 
building at Kitchener, Ont. Name of con- 
tractors, The Interior Hardwood Co., Ltd., 
Kitchener, Ont. Date of contract, August 
22, 1938. Amount of contract, $8,989. 
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SPECIAL CONTRACTS 


Manufacture, Overhaul and Reconditioning 


of Aircraft 


Note.—The labour conditions applicable to 
contracts under the above heading are 
identical with those for building and con- 
struction work, except that one scale of 
minimum wage rates has been approved for 
all works of this nature undertaken in Eastern 
Canada (Ontario, Quebec and the Maritime 
Provinces) and another scale for all such 
works in Western Canada (Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Columbia). 
It is provided in these contracts that working 
hours shall not exceed 48 per week. 

DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL DEFENCE 

Major reconditioning of Tiger Moth Land- 
plane. Name of contractors, DeHavilland 
Aircraft of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ont. Date 
of contract, September 7, 1938. Amount of 
contract, $1,556.12. A fair wages schedule 
was included in the contract as follows: 


Per hour 
Engine assembly— 


Fitter (A.E.).. $0. 60 
Fitters’ helper CA. E).. 0 40 
Machinist... .. . 0 65 
Machinist’s helper" 0 40 
Machine operators... 0 50 
Sandblasters.. 0 55 
Labourers. . 0 35 


Air frame ee er why 1 assembly— 

Hither CASE.) ae ines 

Fitter’s helper (A. P).. 

Machinist.. .. 

Machinist’s A ee 

Machine operator.. .. 

Woodworker (joiner).. 

Woodworker’s Bae dee 

Welder.. 

Welder’s bebe 

Electrician. . Aus 

Electrician’s helper 

Painter and doper.. é 

Painter and doper’s helper 

Fabric worker—female.. 

Fabric -worker’s athee 

Upholsterer.. A 

Upholsterer’s helper. 

‘Sandblaster.. 

Labourer.. 

Erector... .. 

Erector’s ius 

Sheet metal worker.. Si niy ae 

Sheet metal worker’s helper 

Riveters.. r 

Riveter’s el pares : 

Apprentices to fitters, jaye neo and sheet 
metal workers only—(16 to 21 years of 
age)— 


Seo Ccooecoeaecoqooaoooooocooo oon cS So 
AWOrRSEIrWR REI PRA |AEPA|AAIHR HED 


1S pViCATvecam EA = 0 Bie 0 20 
2nd year.. 0 25 
3rd year.. 0 35 


Notrt.—Only one hel nae to. be tenpioved to each 
journeyman. 

No more than one apprentice to be employed to 
each five journeymen. 


Major reconditioning of Atlas A/C Land- 
plane. Name of contractors, Ottawa Car Mfg. 
Co., Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. Date of contract, 
September 1, 1938. Amount of contract, 
$6,677. The preceding fair wages schedule was 
also included in this contract. 


Complete overhaul of Jaguar Engine Mark 
IV. Name of contractors, Ottawa Car Mfg. 
Co., Ltd. Ottawa, Ont. Date of contract, 
September 6, 1938. Amount of contract, 
$1,668. The preceding fair wages schedule was 
also included in this contract. 


Complete reconditioning and modification of 
Fairchild 71 Monoplane. Name of contrac- 
tors, Fairchild Aircraft Ltd., Longueuil, P.Q. 
Date of contract, September 19, 1938. Amount 
of contract, $5,773.80. The preceding fair 
wages schedule was also included in this 
contract. 


Certain modifications and additional work 
on 18 Wapiti aircraft. Name of contrac- 
tors, Ottawa Car Mfg. Co., Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. 
Date of contract, September 27, 1938. Amount 
of contract, $14,984.56. The preceding fair 
wages schedule was also included in this con- 
tract. 


Manufacture of a quantity of fabric and 
other spares for the upkeep and running 
maintenance of Bolingbroke aircraft in the 
Royal Canadian Air Force. Name of con- 
tractors, Fairchild Aircraft Ltd., Longueuil, 
P.Q. Date of contract, September 29, 1938. 
Amount of contract, $8,000. The preceding 
fair wages schedule was also included in this 
contract. 


Manufacture of fabric spares for Bolingbroke 
aircraft. Name of contractors, Fairchild Air- 
craft Ltd., Longueuil, P.Q. Date of contract, 
September 29, 1938. Amount of contract, 
$25,000. The preceding fair wages schedule 
was also included in this contract. 


Complete overhaul of Wright engine. Name 
of contractors, Canadian Wright Ltd., Mont- 
real, P.Q. Date of contract, September 14, 
1938. Amount of contract, $1,326.85. The pre- 
ceding fair wages schedule was also included in 
this contract. 


Manufacture of spare parts for Stranraer 
Boat Seaplanes. Name of contractors, Cana- 
dian Vickers Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. Date of 
contract, September 29, 1938. Amount of 
contract, $18,268.55. The preceding fair wages 
schedule was also included in this contract. 
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RECENT INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS AND SCHEDULES OF WAGES 


NDUSTRIAL agreements and_ schedules 
of wages and working conditions re- 
ceived in the Department are outlined in the 
Lasour Gazette from month to month. It 
is not always possible because of limitation 
of space to include all agreements received 
each month. The agreements are in most 
cases signed by representatives of the em- 
ployers and workers, but schedules of rates of 
wages, hours of labour and other conditions 
of employment drawn up and verbally agreed 
to by representatives of employers and work- 
ers are also included. Verbally accepted 
agreements are so indicated. 


Manufacturing: Printing and Publishing 


Toronto, ONTARIO.——PUBLISHERS OF ‘Two 
Datty NEWSPAPERS AND THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL ‘TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION, No. 5 
(MAILErs). 


Agreement to be in effect from June 1, 1938 
to May 31, 1941. 

This agreement is similar to the one pre- 
viously in effect and summarized in the LABOUR 
GAZETTE, November, 1937, page 1268 with these 
exceptions: 

Hours to continue as before until May 31, 
1939, that is, 8 per day for day work and 7 
per night for night work, a 48 hour week for 
day work and 42 hour week for night work. 
From June 1, 1939 (or from a previous date if 
mutually agreed on), each man to work only 
five days or five nights per week. 

ages for journeymen mailers: from June 
1, 1938, to May 31, 1939, $43.50 per week of 
six days or six nights (an increase of $1 per 
week over last year’s rate); from June Il, 
1939, to May 31, 1940, $39 per week of five 
days or five nights; from June 1, 1940 to May 
31, 1941, $40.50 per week of five days or five 
nights. 

Wages for apprentices are increased to: from 
$14 per week during second year to $32.50 
during sixth year during the year June 1, 1938 
to May 31, 1939; after June 1, 1939, when the 
five day week is in effect, apprentices wages to 
be from $10.75 during second year to $32 during 
sixth year. 


Construction: Shipbuilding 


Saint JounN, N.B—Satnt JoHn Dry Dock 
AND SHIPBUILDING CoMPpANY LIMITED AND 
THE INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
Macuinists, Locan 482. 


Agreement to be in effect from April 1, 1938 
to March 7, 1939, and thereafter from year to 
year subject to notice. | 

This agreement is similar to the one pre- 
viously in effect and summarized in the LABOUR 
GazETTE, April, 1935, page 375, with these 
exceptions: 

Hours are reduced from 9 per day, 4$ on 
Saturdays, a 494 hour week, to 8 per day, 4 on 
Saturdays, a 44 hour week. hae 

Minimum wage rates: for machinists, 65 
cents per hour (an increase of 73 cents per 


hour); for helpers, 40 cents per hour 
increase of 5 cents for some helpers). 


Seniority and merit to rule employment. 


(an 


Collective Labour Agreements Act, Quebec 
The following agreements and amendments 
to agreements have recently been made 
obligatory by Order in Council and are 
summarized in the next article: 
Bakers, Granby. 
Bakers, Hull (amendment). 
Fur Workers (Industrial and Wholesale), 
Montreal, (amendment). 
Furniture Industry, 
(amendment). 
Railway and Tramway Car and Bus Manu- 
facturing Industry, Province of Quebec. 
Ornamental Iron and Bronze Workers, 
Montreal District (Building Materials 


Industry, Province of Quebec) (amend- 
ment). 


Building 


Province of Quebec, 


Trades, Sorel. 

Building Trades, Sherbrooke (amendment). 

Building Trades, Montreal (amendment). 

Clerks, Accountants, Stenographers, etc., 
Jonquiére, Kenogami, Arvida and St. 
Joseph D’Alma (amendment). 

Retail Store Clerks, Magog. 

Grocers and Butchers, Sherbrooke (amend- 
ment). 


Garage and Service Station . Employees, 
Quebec (amendment). 


Barbers and Hairdressers, Quebec (amend- 
ment). 

Barbers and Hairdressers, St. Hyacinthe. 

Barbers and Hairdressers, Hull (amend- 
ment). 


Industrial Standards Acts 


The following schedules have recently been 
made binding by Orders in Council and are 
noted in a special article below: 


Nova Scoria 
Electrical Workers, Halifax and Dartmouth. 


ONTARIO 


Plumbers, St. Thomas. ' 
Garage Industry, St. Thomas and Elgin 


County. 
SASKATCHEWAN 


Barbers, Rosetown. 
Beauty Culture Industry, Rosetown. 
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COLLECTIVE LABOUR AGREEMENTS ACT, QUEBEC 
Recent Proceedings Under the Act 


HE Collective Labour Agreements Act 
which was assented to March 18, 1938, 
amends the Act respecting Workmen’s Wages, 
1937, by changing the title of the Act and by 
certain other changes which are summarized 
in the May issue of the Lasour GAZETTE, 
page 503. Agreements and regulations under 
the Act respecting Workmen’s Wages and 
under the original Act, “The Collective 
Labour Agreements Extension Act, 1934,” 
continue in effect for the period for which they 
were made or have been renewed or amended. 
Under the Collective Labour Agreements Act, 
any party to a collective agreement made 
between the representatives of an association 
of employees and the representatives of an 
association of employers or one or more 
employers may apply to the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council through the provincial 
Minister of Labour to have those terms of 
such agreements which govern wages, hours of 
labour, apprenticeship, classification of opera- 
tions, determination of classes of employers 
and employees and all such provisions as the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council may deem in 
conformity with the spirit of the Act, made 
obligatory on all employers and employees in 
the trade, industry, commerce or occupation 
within the district determined in the agree- 
ment. Notice of such application is published 
and thirty days is then allowed for filing of 
objections and the Minister may hold an 
inquiry. After this period, if the Minister 
considers that the terms of the agreement 
“have acquired a preponderant significance 
and importance” and that it is advisable, with 
due regard to economic conditions, an Order 
in Council may be passed granting the 
application, and making the provisions of the 
agreement obligatory from the date of publi- 
cation of the Order in Council in the Quebec 
Official Gazette or its provisions may be made 
retroactive for a period not exceeding four 
months. The Order in Council may be 
amended or revoked at any time by the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council and such 
amendment or revocation must be published 
in the Quebec Official Gazette. Unless other- 
wise stipulated, these agreements do not apply 
to provincial government departments or 
services or to work done by a third party for 
the provincial government under a contract 
providing for a scale of minimum wages. A 
joint committee must be formed by the parties 
to an agreement made obligatory under this 
Act and the Minister may add to such 
committee representatives nominated by 


employers and employees not parties to the 
agreement. The committee is to make its 
own by-laws and when these are approved by 
Order in Council and published in the Quebec 
Official Gazette, the committee is constituted 
a corporation. A joint committee may require 
certificates of competency from workers within 
the scope of the agreement in towns of 5,000 
or more, and such by-law must be approved by 
Order in Council and published in the Quebec 
Official Gazette. Proceedings under the Collec- 
tive Labour Agreements Extension Act were 
summarized in the Lasour Gazerre from June, 
1934, to July, 1937. Proceedings under the 
Workmen’s Wages Act were noted in the 
issues from July, 1937, to April, 1938. Proceed- 
ings under the Collective Labour Agreements 
Act are noted in the issues beginning May, 
1938. 

Recent proceedings under the Act include: 
the extension by Orders in Council of agree- 
ments affecting bakers and pastry cooks at 
Granby, rail and tram car manufacturing 
throughout the Province, building trades at 
Sorel, retail store clerks at Magog and barbers 
and hairdressers at St. Hyacinthe all of which 
are summarized below; and amendments to 
several other agreements which are also sum- 
marized below. Requests for the extension 
of new agreements affecting the manufacture 
of cans, etc., throughout the Province, garage 
and service station employees in the eastern 
townships and barbers at St. Jerome were 
published in the September 3 issue of the 
Quebec Official Gazette and one affecting bar- 
bers at Joliette in the issue of September 10. 
A correction to the Order in Council affecting 
building trades at Montreal is also noted 
below. In addition, Orders in Council were 
passed approving the constitution and by-laws 
of certain joint committees and others making 
competency certificates obligatory as listed 
below. 


Manufacturing: Vegetable Foods, etc. 


Baxers, Granspy—An Order in Council, 
approved September 10, and published in the 
Quebec Official Gazette September 17 makes 
obligatory the terms of an agreement between 
three bakeries and Le Syndicat des Employés 
de la Boulangeries et de la PAtisserie, Inc. de 
Granby, (The Union of Bakery and Pastry 
Employees of Granby). ; 

The Order in Council is to be in effect from 
September 17, 1938, to September 16, 1939, and 
thereafter from year to year subject to notice, 
and includes all bakery and pastry shops in 
the town of Granby and within five miles of 
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it and also such shops outside this area who 
sell part or all of their production within this 
area. 

Hours are limited to 60 per week. 

Overtime: time and one-half. 

Minimum weekly wages for bakeries are: $12 
per week for lowest paid baker, $15 for first 
baker in bakeries employing two. or three 
bakers, $15 second baker in bakeries employ- 
ing four or more men, $22 for first baker in 
bakeries employing four or more men. Mini- 
mum weekly wage for pastry cooks and biscuit 
makers; $20 for first pastry cook or biscuit 
baker and $15 for second pastry cook. Packers 
and loaf checkers, $10. Jobbers or peddlers of 
bread or pastry $15 per week with all expenses 
of delivery and wages of helpers being paid by 
employer, helpers to be paid $6 per week. Any 
extra employee working less than 30 hours a 
week to be paid at least 25 cents per hour. 

One apprentice of each class allowed bakers 
employing two men or more. 

If employee is lodged or boarded by employer, 
he may not be charged more than $5 per week 
in town and $3 in country. 

Bread, cakes and pastry distributors are not 
responsible for the collection of money, but 
only for the money collected. 

Children less than 16 years of age may not 
work in bakeries, pastry shops or on delivery 
vehicles. 


Bakers, Hurtt—An Order in Council, 
approved September 2, and published in the 
Quebec Official Gazette September 10, amends 
the previous Orders in Council for this trade 
(Lapour GazerTre, June, 1935, page 531 and 
October, 1935, page 954) by replacing clause 
II (e) relating to “confectioners” by a pro- 
vision whereby pastry cooks journeymen must 
be paid a minimum of $20 per week and pastry 
cook foremen $28. Apprenticeship for pastry 
cooks to be four years with wages from $6 
per week during first year to $15 during fourth 
year and the proportion of apprentices to 
journeymen pastry cooks is limited. 


Manufacturing: Fur, Leather and Miscel- 
laneous Animal Products 


Fur Workers (INDUSTRIAL AND WHOLESALE) 
MonrreaL.—An Order in Council, approved 
September 2, and published in the Quebec 
Official Gazette September 10, and another 
Order in Council, approved September 10, and 
published in the September 17 issue, amend 
the original Order in Council for this industry 
(Lasour GazettE, September, page 1048). 

The original Order in Council stated that it 
did not apply to the fur trimming and dyeing 
industry. This restriction is now replaced by 
one which excludes instead the fur dressing 


and dyeing industry and “establishments per- 
forming works pertaining to the said industry.” 


In the wage scale: finishers (first and second 
class) are replaced by “finishers, female” 
(first and second class) with the same wage 
rates of $19.50 to $15.50 respectively; the 
rate of second class examiners is changed 
from $21.50 to $14 per week, 
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Manufacturing: Miscellaneous Wood 
Products 


FurNITURE INDUSTRY, PROVINCE OF QUEBEC.— 
Two Orders in Council, one approved Septem- 
ber 2 and published in the Quebec Official 
Gazette September 10, and a second approved 
September 16 and published in the issue of 
September 24, amend the original Order in 
Council for this industry (Lasour GAzErTE, 
December, 1937, page 13886 and February, 
1938, page 214) by excluding the manufacture 
of coat hangers and shoe trees. 


Manufacturing: Metal Products 


RAILWAY AND ‘TRAMWAY CaR AND Bus 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRY, PROVINCE OF QUE- 
pec.—An Order in Council, approved Septem- 
ber 2 and published in the Quebec Official 
Gazette, September 10, makes obligatory the 
terms of an agreement between the Canadian 
Car and Foundry Company, Limited and the 
Association of Canadian Car and Foundry 
Employees of Turcot and Dominion Works. 


The Order in Council applies throughout the 
Province of Quebec to the manufacturing 
operations relating to the making of railway 
passenger and freight cars, busses, tramway 
cars, mine cars, industrial cars and parts and 
accessories thereof, and is to be in effect from 
September 10, 1938 to September 9, 1939 or for 
a further 30 days if negotiations are in pro- 
gress at expiration date. 


Hours: 9 per day or shift except Saturday 
when 5 hours to be worked, a 50 hour week, 
with the exception of the following classes: 
power house firemen and engineers, watchmen, 
locomotive engine crews and sprinkler and 
heating system attendants. 


Overtime: time and one-half, such overtime 
rates not to apply to watchmen and sprinkler 
and heating system attendants; for power- 
house employees, overtime rates apply after 56 
hours in one week; for yard engine crews, 
overtime rates after 11 hours in one day, 
engine crews to be paid for lunch period at 
regular hourly rates. Overtime rates do not 
apply to piece workers. Work on Sundays or 
eight specified holidays, double time except 
for watchmen, sprinkler and heating system 
attendants and power-house employees. 

At the option of the employer, the nature 
of employment shall be either by the hour or by 
the piece. 

Workers when of equal ability, are to be 
employed according to seniority. 

The bonus system at Turcot Works is 
abolished and adjustment made in the minimum 
wage rates. 

The wage schedule which is included in the 
Order in. Council provides for a minimum wage 
for the majority of skilled trades of between 
50 and 70 cents per hour, for helpers 40 to 50 
cents and for labourers 35 and 40 cents. Among 
the wage rates are blacksmiths at 60 to 70 
cents, die and tool makers 70 cents, machinists 
65 to 80 cents, plumbers and pipe fitters 65 
and 75 cents, welders 60 to 70 cents, reamers 50 
cents, riveters and caulkers 70 cents, carpenters ° 
60 and 70 cents. 
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Handicapped workers may be employed at 
lower than regular rates, such lower rates to be 
determined by the joint committee. 

Wages for machinist apprentices: from 35 
cents during first year to 70 cents during fifth 
year. 


Manufacturing: Metal Products 


ORNAMENTAL JRON AND BroNzE WORKERS, 
MontreaAL District (Burmpina MAtTERIALS 
Inpustry, Province or QusEBEc).—An Order 
in Council, approved September 2 and pub- 
lished in the Quebec Official Gazette, Septem- 
ber 10, amends the previous Orders in Council 
for this industry (Lasour Gazette, June, 1937, 
page 694, September, page 1034 and December, 
page 1387 and also August, 1987, page 921) 
by making certain changes in the section re- 
lating to ornamental iron and bronze workers 
in the Montreal] district: 

This section of the agreement, as amended 
is in effect from April 1, 1938, to March 31, 
1939, and for a further 30 days pending ‘the 
adoption of a new Order in Council to replace 
it. 

The territorial jurisdiction is the same as 
that previously noted in the August, 1937, 
LABOUR GAZETTE, page 921, with the exception 


of the County of Verchéres which is now 
omitted. 
Previously only shop work was_ included. 


Under the new amendment, the terms of the 
agreement apply to erection work as well as 
shop. 

Hours are the same as previously 8 per day 
(from 8 am. to noon and from 1 p.m. to 5 
p.m.) and 4 hours on Saturday (from 8 a.m. 
to noon). Any special or emergency work 
which cannot be done in regular hours may be 
done at other hours with permit from the joint 
committee and be paid at regular wage rates. 

Overtime: time and one-half for all other 
work outside regular hours and till midnight; 
thereafter, and all work on Sundays and seven 
specified holidays, double time. 

Minimum hourly wage rates: the rates of 66 
cents for mechanics, 55 cents for fitters and 45 
cents for helpers remain in effect, and two new 
classes are added: erectors at 66 cents and 
erectors’ helpers at 50 cents. In all establish- 
ments under the agreement, 17 per cent of the 
employees to receive 66 cents per hour, 33 per 
cent 55 cents and remaining 50 per cent 45 
cents. 


Employees called to work outside the city 
of Montreal to have their board, lodging, 
transportation and travelling time paid for by 
the employer. 


Apprentice mechanics in the shop must be at 
least 16 years and not more than 21 years of 
age when they begin. They shall serve for 
four years, that is 208 weeks, with one appren- 
tice allowed for every seven employees in a 
shop, with one allowed in a shop of less than 
seven employees. Apprentice mechanics in 
shops to be paid from 25 per cent of journey- 
men’s rate during first six months to 75 per 
cent during fourth year. For erection work, 
apprentices to qualify as helpers after a 6- 
month probation during which they are to 
receive 45 cents per hour. 

In case of disputes between the parties, men 
will not be withdrawn from shops fully observ- 
ing the conditions of the agreement. 


Manufacturing: Non-Metallic Minerals 

Bumpinc Matertats INDUSTRY, PROVINCE OF 
QurBec—The section of this agreement 
(Lasour Gazette, June, 1937, page 694, Sep- 
tember, page 1034 and December, page 1387) 
which deals with ornamental iron and bronze 
workers in the Montreal district has been 
amended as noted above under “Manufac- 
turing: Metal Products.” 


Construction: Buildings and Structures 


Burpina Trapes, Soreu.—An Order in 
Council approved September 2, and published 
in the Quebec Official Gazette, September 10, 
makes obligatory the terms of an agreement 
between certain contractors, Le Conseil de la 
Ville de Sorel (the City Council of Sorel) 
and le Syndicat National et Catholique de 
Métiers de la Construction de Sorel, Inc. (the 
National Catholic Union of Building Trades 
of Sorel, Inc.). 


The Order in Council is in effect from 
September 10, 1938, and from year to year 
thereafter subject to notice. 

Territorial jurisdiction includes the city of 
Sorel and within 6 miles of its limits. 

Hours: 8 per day, a 48 hour week. 

Daily overtime, time and one-half. All work 
of Sundays and twelve specified holidays double 
ime. 


Rates of wages: 


Trades Hourly rates 
Bricklayers, plasterers, masons and cement 
finishers: 

Contractors (personal services)... $0 75 

dkoibhroteennhare eh Oe ey toy 0 60 
Carpenters-joiners: 

Contractors (personal services).. 0 75 

Journeyniens Mo ey (OU 0 50 
Setters of screens (wood or metal) frame- 

work, window, steel division.. 0 50 

Painters and paperhangers: 

Contractors (personal services).. 0 75 

Journeymen.. .. SOA TCS TAD 0 45 

Pa intersasprayGrsviow.: weclyecece eae aeee 0 60 
Pipe-mechanics: 

Contractors (personal services).. 0 75 

Joummeynaent Webel 2 nee ae 0 50 

Junior journeymen, Ist 6 months.. .. . 0 35 

Junior journeymen, 2nd 6 months.. 0 45 
Electricians: 

Contractors (personal services).. 0 75 

Jourmeyinen. . M0 toi soietia Meee 0 50 
Steam stationary or portable enginemen.. . 0 75 
Bowler hremen.. ees. Seer 0 45 
Steam mixers operators... .. ; 0 50 
Steam, crane:operatonsie peeioge: sed. 2k 0 55 
Electrical and gas crane operators.. .. .. .. 0 55 
Marble setters.. . é 0 55 
Terrazzo layers... .. 2.5. 0 55 
VLandseapersiac<ibujposme hi Ad « 0 40 
Tile setters.. .... 0 55 


Structural iron workers: 


Hirectorsia’s. Giles loseehee 0 75 
Heélpers cies eas 0 45 
Horse drivers.. .. 0 35 
Sprinkler fitersin: qs... ae 0 50 
Ornamental iron workers: 
TOTECLOIG:S a gan sa eeee eit ass 0 50 
Helpers... . Pe heeled Gad SIRT ate? ctomatel ater fed 0 35 
Truck transport, general towing and transport 0 35 
Labourers (non-qualified workmen).. ...... 0 35 
Carpenters-joiners working in sash and door 
FACTOLICS Ss om Se ee ies 0 40 
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Foremen supervising a shift of men shall be 
paid ten cents an hour more than the rate 
fixed for their trade. 


Apprentice’s wage rates: For bricklayers, 
plasterers, masons, marble setters, tile and 
terrazzo setters from 20 cents per hour in first 
year to 40 cents per hour in fourth year. For 
carpenter-joiners, painters and _ upholsterers, 
electricians, plumbers, tinsmith roofers from 
10 cents per hour during first year to 25 cents 
per hour during fourth year. 

Maintenance men are skilled tradesmen or 
unskilled workmen of the building trades em- 
ployed throughout the year by the same em- 
ployer for the upkeep of a building. No new 
construction, reconstruction or reinstallation 
of a unit of a building shall be construed as 
maintenance work. 


Rates for maintenance men in churches, 

schools, colleges, hospitals, ete.: 

Journeymen: Per week 
Vows vof Soveliuy dtr duckies SEP. va hen 0$2000 
Municipality of the parish of St. Joseph.. 12 00 
Alb Over municipalities... 5. sim es ss oe) 1SU00 

Labourers: 

OWI ET OOTEE TG a ee ae ee ke eee T8 0G 
Municipality of the parish of St-Joseph.. 10 00 
All other municipalities .. .. .. 8 00 


Maintenanc? men employed in public buildings or 
“concierge offices’ or a dwelling of any kind, hotels, 
manufacturing establishments and stores shall be paid 
the following minimum rates of wages: 


Journeymen: Per week 
HOV Oe CORE Mane leap acityss Ve Vakwhe asl  « £89200 
Municipality of the parish of St. Joseph .. 12 00 
All other municipalities.. .. PGeKGlee resem Ley OU 

Labourers: 

Mewnryoi sorely sprasite -. ler erhe as let ova tare 117-00 
Municipality of the parish of St. Joseph.. 12 00 
All other municipalities... .. .. 10 00 


Apprenticeship: Apprentices shall be between 
16 and 25 years of age and shall serve for a 
period of 48 months. except that where an 
apprentice attends an industrial or trade school 
one hour of study shall be equivalent to one 
hour of apprenticeship provided studies and 
work are being carried out at the same time. 

In the trades of bricklayer, plasterer. mason, 
carpenter, joiner and painter there shall be 
only one apprentice per five journeymen or 
fraction thereof. 

Where workers are given room or board by 
their employers the latter may charge $1 per 
room per week or $2 per room per month in 
the ‘ic of maintenance men and 25 cents per 
meal. 

Workers employed away from their homes 
shall be paid transportation cost but shall not 
be paid for travelling time. 

Any higher wages now paid to workers 
governed by the present agreement are not to 
be reduced after this agreement goes into 
effect. 


BuritpiInac Trapes, SHeRBRooKE—An Order 
in Council, approved September 10, and pub- 
lished in the Quebec Official Gazette, Septem- 
ber 17, amends the previous Order in Council 
for these trades (Lasour GazettE, June, page 
693). 

Carpenters in the city of Drummondville 
and within five miles of its limits to be paid 
minimum rates of 40 to 45 cents. The special 
rate for pipe mechanics and tinsmith roofers 
in Drummondville is cancelled. 


ORNAMENTAL IRON AND Bronze WORKERS, 
MontreaAL.—Ornamental iron and_ bronze 
workers on erection work are included in the 
amendment summarized above under Manu- 
facturing: Metal Products. 


BuitpIna Trapes, Montrear—aA correction 
to the previous Order in Council for these 
trades (Lasour Gazerrz, August, page 945) 
was published in the Quebec Official Gazette, 
September 17: 

In the wage schedule, the class “masons (stone 


and cutters on the field)” is corrected to read 
“masons (stone) and cutters on the job.” 


Trade 


CLERKS, ACCOUNTANTS, STENOGRAPHERS, 
Etc., JoNQuImRE, Kenocami, ARVIDA AND Sr. 
JoseEpH D’Auma—An Order in Council, 
approved September 2, and published in the 
Quebec Official Gazette, September 10, amends 
the previous Order in Council (Lazsour 
GazertE, December, 1937, page 1388 and 
March, 1938, page 335) by excluding from 
the terms of the agreement industrial or 
commercial establishments which are already 
or will become governed by a. collective 
labour agreement under the Professional Syn- 
dicate Act. 


Retain Store CrierKks, Macoc—An Order 
in Council approved September 16 and pub- 
lished in the Quebec Official Gazette, Septem- 
ber 24, makes obligatory the terms of an agree- 
ment between le Syndicat Catholique et 
National des Commis de Magog (the Na- 
tional Catholic Union of Clerks of Magog) 
and several employers. 


The agreement is to be in effect from 
September 24, 1938, until June 1, 1939 and shall 
renew itself automatically for another year 
unless one of the parties thereto gives notice 
before March 1 of its intention to repeal or 
modify it. 

The territorial jurisdiction comprises the 
city of Magog and territory within two miles of 
the city. 

The agreement covers all employees engaged 
in baking, butchering, ice-making or soft drink 
manufacture or in selling or delivering for 
establishments engaged in any branch of retail 
trade. 


Hours: In industrial establishments, sixty per 
week without a daily limit on the working day. 
In retail stores, sixty-five per week between 
7.30 am. and 6.30 p.m. on Monday, Tuesday, 
Wednesday and Thursday and between 7.30 
a.m. and 10 p.m. on Fridays and Saturdays. 
From December 15 to January 1 the stores may 
be kept open until 10 p.m. and until 1l p.m. 
on the eves of Christmas and New Year’s 
Day. In hotels, restaurants, drug stores and 
pool halls, seventy per week without daily limit. 
No work on Sundays or on ten specified holi- 
days except that bakers shall work on those 
days if their services are required. 

Licensed grocers shall follow the hours set 
by the Quebec Liquor Commission but may only 
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sell groceries during the hours allowed by the 
agreement. 


Wages: In bakeries: baker-pastry cook 29 
cents per hour, first baker 24 cents per hour, 
second baker 18 cents per hour, apprentices 
from 12 cents per hour during first six months 
to 18 cents during the period from the forty- 
second to the sixtieth month, deliverer 25 cents 
per hour, deliverer’s helper 10 cents per hour. 


In grocery-butcher shops: first butchers $20 
per week, second butchers $15 per week, appren- 
tices from $7 per week during first year to 
$15 per week during fifth year, deliverer-butcher 
$18 per week, deliverer $15 per week, deliverer 
taking care of horse $16 per week, deliverer 
with bicycle or small wagon $6.50 per week, 
dJeliverer with tricycle $8 per week. In soft 
drink bottling plants: first mixer and bottler 
$15 per week, mixer and bottler helpers $10.80 
per week, deliverer $15 per week and deliverers’ 
helpers $12 per week. In natural ice storages: 
ice cutting workmen $15 per week, deliverer 
$15 per week, deliverers’ helpers $12 per week. 
In retail stores: Clerks are designated as first, 
second, third or fourth clerk with weekly 
rates starting at $8 for the first year for all 
grades and rising in the fifth year to $15, $14, 
$13.50 and $13 for the four classes respec- 
tively. After five years all clerks shall receive 
a minimum of $15. Seamstresses in men’s or 
ladies’ clothing stores $12 for a 48 hour week. 
In hotels and restaurants: waiters, waitresses, 
fountain or cabaret employees, 13 cents per 
hour; cooks, 14 cents per hour; kitchen help 
10 cents per hour. 


In all the above categories managers shall 
receive at least $35 per week; assistant 
managers $18 per week or $9.60 for a week of 48 
hours, bookkeepers $10.80 per week of 54 
hours, $12 for a week of 60 hours or 25 cents 
per hour; messengers or bill distributors 10 
cents per hour. 


r Part time employees shall receive 25 cents per 
our. 


Wages paid since January 1, 1938, which are 
higher than those set forth in the agreement 
shall continue in force during the term of 
the agreement. 


Vacation: After one year’s service em- 
ployees shall be entitled to six days vacation 
without pay. 


All employees must be registered at the 
Joint Committee. 


Grocers AND ButcHers, SHERBROOKE.—An 
Order in Council, approved September 2, and 
published in the Quebec Official Gazette, 
September 10, amends the original Order in 
Council (Lasour Gazerre, September, page 
1045) by making it retroactive to May 16, 
1938. 


Service: Custom and Repair 


GaraGE AND Service Sration EMpLoyess, 
QuEBEC—Two Orders in Council dated 
September 2, and published in the Quebec 
Official Gazette, September 10, amend the 
previous Order in Council (Lasour Gazerrs, 
June, page 696) the first by providing that 
half the cost of uniforms required by the 
employer be paid by the employer and half 


by the employee and the second Order in 
Council making a correction in one clause 
which does not affect the summary as pre- 
viously given. 


Service: Business and Personal 


BARBERS AND HAIRDRESSERS, QUEBEC.—An 
Order in Council, approved September 1, and 
published in the Quebee Official Gazette, 
September 10, amends the previous Orders in 
Council for these trades (LABouR GAZETTE, 
October, 1937, page 1158 and December, page 
1888) by adding to the four existing zones, 
a fifth zone consisting of the town of Mont- 
magny and within 4 miles of its limits, with 
the same wage rates as zone IV, that is $12 
per week plus 50 per cent commission on 
receipts over $22 made by the journeymen in 
the week. Hours distributed from 8 a.m. 
to 6 p.m. on Mondays, from 8 a.m. to 8 p.m. 
on Tuesdays, Wednesdays and Thursdays, 
from 8 a.m. to 9 p.m. on Fridays and from 
8 a.m. to 11 p.m. on Saturdays. During June, 
July and August, shops may open at 7.30 a.m. 
A schedule of minimum prices which must be 
charged in zone V is included. 

Wages of female employees in beauty 
parlours to be as provided in ordinances 
under the Fair Wages Act. 


BARBERS AND HarrprESSERS, ST. HYACINTHE. 
—An Order in Council, approved September 
2, and published in the Quebec Official 
Gazette, September 10, with correction pub- 
lished in the issue of September 24, makes 
obligatory the terms of an agreement between 
Le Syndicat National Catholique des Maitres- 
Barbiers et Coiffeurs de St. Hyacinthe (the 
National Catholic Union of Barbers and 
Hairdressers of St. Hyacinthe) and Le 
Syndicat National Catholique des Employés 
Barbiers et Coiffeurs de St. Hyacinthe (The 
National Catholic Union of Employed 
Barbers and Hairdressers of St. Hyacinthe). 

The Order in Council to be in effect from 
September 10, 1938, to September 9, 1939, 
and until a new agreement comes into force. 

The territorial jurisdiction includes’ the 
towns of St. MHyacinthe, Drummondville, 
Granby, Sorel and within two miles of their 
limits, and the county of Rouville. 

Hours: 59 per week, with a variation in the 
shop hours specified for the different towns. 

Overtime: any hairdresser for ladies who 
must work more than half an hour after closing 
hour to finish work begun before the closing 
hour, to be paid at the rate of 50 cents per 
hour. 

Minimum wages for barbers and hairdressers 
for men: at St. Hyacinthe, and Granby $14 
per week plus 50 per cent on all gross receipts 
over $20; at Drummondville $15 per week 
plus 50 per cent of receipts in excess of $22, at 
Sorel and in the county of Rouville, $12 per 
week. Minimum wages female hairdressers for 
ladies: at St. Hyacinthe, Drummondville and 
Granby $12.50 per week; at Sorel, $8 per week. 
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Extra employees to be paid $2.50 per day 
for Monday to Thursday inclusive and $3.50 
for Friday, Saturday or the day before a 
holiday. If hired by the hour, he shall receive 
45 cents per hour. Handicapped workers may 
work for lower wage rates if the joint com- 
mittee permits. 

A schedule of minimum prices which must 
be charged customers in each town is included. 

One apprentice allowed in each shop, appren- 
‘ ticeship to be six months at a school and 18 
months in a beauty parlour. Wages for 
apprentices from $7 per week for second six 
months to $11 for fourth six months. 


BARBERS AND  HAtrpRESSERS, Hvuiui.—An 
Order in Council, approved September 2 and 
published in the Quebec Official Gazette, 
September 10, amends the previous Order in 
Council (Lasour Gazetrr, August, 1935, page 
731, June, 1937, page 696 and March, 1988, 
page 336). 


The new agreement is to be in effect from 
September 10 for one year and is to be re- 
newed from year to year unless either party 
give notice of change to the Minister of Labour. 


Under the amended Order in Council the 
territorial jurisdiction has been enlarged and 
is divided into two zones as follows: Zone 1.— 
The city of Hull and within ten miles of its 
limits. Zone 2.—The town of Buckingham and 
within ten miles of its limits. 


Working hours shall be distributed as follows: 

Zone 1: From Monday to Friday, from 8 a.m. 
to 7 p.m. On Saturday and on the eves of 
holidays from 8 a.m. to 10 pm. Zone II: On 
Monday, Wednesday and Friday from 8 a.m. 
‘to 6 pm On Tuesday and Thursday from 8 
a.m. to 8 p.m. and on Saturday and the eves of 
holidays from 8 a.m. to 11 p.m. 


The minimum wage for Zone I is unchanged 
at $16 per week plus 60 per cent of receipts 
in excess of $25. The minimum wage for Zone 
II is $13 per week plus 50 per cent of receipts 
in excess of $20 per week. 


A schedule of prices for various jobs in the 
two zones is included in the Order in Council. 


Joint Committees 


The constitution and by-laws of the joint 
committees set up under the following agree- 
ments were approved by Orders in Council 
and published in the September 3 and Septem- 
ber 10 issues of the Quebec Official Gazette: 

Shoe repairers Sherbrooke. 

Barbers and _ hairdressers, 

ment). 

Building trades, Montreal. 

Building trades, Counties of St. Hyacinthe 

and Bagot. 

Fur Industry, District of Quebec. 

Building trades, Hull. 

Retail fur trade, Montreal and District. 

Barbers and _ hairdressers, Rouyn and 

Noranda. 

Grocers and butchers, Sherbrooke. 

Shoe industry, Province of Quebec (amend- 

ment). 

Fur industry, Montreal. 


Quebec (amend- 


Certificate of Competency 
The certificate of competency was made 
obligatory by Orders in Council as noted in 
the Quebec Official Gazette, September 17 and 
September 24, for the following trades: 


Bakers and confectioners, Hull. 
Building trades, Montreal. 
Barbers, etc. Chicoutimi and Lake St. 


John regions. 

Barbers, St. Hyacinthe. 

Barbers, Three Rivers. 

Baker and bread distributor trades, Three 
Rivers. 

Building Trades, Hull. 

Graphic Arts Industry, Quebec. 

Bricklayers, plasterers and masons, Three 
Rivers. 

Building trades, Chicoutimi. 


INDUSTRIAL STANDARDS ACTS 


Schedules of Wages and Hours Recently Approved by Provincial Orders 
in Council in Nova Scotia, Ontario and Saskatchewan 


I N four provinces—Onta7io, Alberta. Nova 
Scotia and Saskatchewan—legislation pro- 
vides that, following a petition from repre- 
sentatives of employers or employees in any 
industry, the Provincial Minister charged with 
the administration of the Act may himself, or 
through a government official delegated by him 
call a conference of representatives of em- 
ployers and employees. This conference is for 
the purpose of investigating and considering 
the conditions of labour in the industry and 
of negotiating minimum rates of wages and 
maximum hours of work. A schedule of wages 
and hours of labour drawn up at such a 
conference, if the Minister considers that it 


has been. agreed to by a proper and sufficient 
representation of employers and employees, 
may on his recommendation be made binding 
by Order in Council on all employers and 
employees in the industry in the zone desig- 
nated by the Minister. The Minister may also 
establish an advisory committee for every zone 
to which a schedule applies to assist in carry- 
ing out the provisions of the Act and the regu- 
lations. The administration and enforcement 
of the Act is placed in Ontario under the 
Industry and Labour Board, assisted by in- 
dustrial standards officers; in Alberta under 
the Board of Industrial Relations; in Nova 
Scotia under the Minister of Labour, who 
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may appoint imspectors; in Saskatchewan 
under the Commissioner of Labour and Public 
Welfare. Reviews of these Acts and amend- 
ments have been published in the Lasour 
GazerrE, as follows: Ontario, in the issue of 
June, 1985, page 530, May, 1936, page 410, 


May, 1937, page 505, and May, 1938, page 501; 
Alberta, in June, 1935, page 504, June 1936, 
page 501, June, 1937, page 640, and June, 1938, 
page 633; Nova Scotia, in June, 1936, page 
604; Saskatchewan, in the issue of June, 1937, 
page 635, and May, 19388, page 507. 


Nova Scotia 


Construction: Buildings and Structures 

ELectricAL Workers, Hanirax AND Dart- 
moutH.—An Order in Council, dated Septem- 
ber 9 and published in The Royal Gazette, 
September 14, makes binding the terms of a 
schedule governing the electrical industry in 
the city of Halifax and the town of Dart- 
mouth until April 30, 1939, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to notice. If such notice 
is given, the joint committee will meet within 
30 days. 


Only members of the local union 625 of the 
International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers 
to be employed. 

Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44-hour 
week. When necessary to work more than one 
shift per day, men employed between 5° p.m. 


and 8 am. to be paid 8 hours’ pay for 7 
hours’ work. 

Overtime: time and one-half for first four 
hours; thereafter, double time. Work on Sun- 
days ‘and on eleven specified holidays, double 
time. 

Minimum wage rate for journeymen elec- 
tricians: 85 cents per hour. A journeyman in 
charge of two or more journeymen to be con- 
sidered a charge hand and be paid 10 cents 
per hour extra. 

Apprentices to be paid from 25 cents per hour 
during first year to 50 cents during fourth year. 

Not. more than one helper to be allowed to 
three journeymen. 

For work outside the city, fare, board and 
travelling time to be paid by the employer. 

Any grievances arising between the parties 
to be reported to the president or business 
agent of the union. 


Ontario 


Construction: Buildings and Structures 


Prumpsers, St. THomas.—An Order in Coun- 
cil, dated September 7, and published in The 
Ontario Gazetie, September 10, makes binding 
the terms of a schedule governing the plumb- 
ing and heating industry in the city of St. 
Thomas and the adjacent suburban area. 


The Order in Council to be in effect from 
September 20, 1938, “during pleasure.” 


Hours for all employers and employees: 8 
per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44-hour week. If 
required to work on Saturday afternoon for 
the protection of life or property or the set- 
ting of sleeves and inserts, this may be done 
at straight time. 

Overtime: time and one-half. Work on Sun- 
days and eight specified holidays, double time. 

Minimum wage rates for journeymen: 80 
cents per hour. Fifth year junior mechanics 
to be paid two-thirds of journeymen’s rate. A 
special minimum rate of wages may be estab- 
lished by the Advisory Committee for handi- 
capped workers. 

Apprentices to be governed by the Ontario 
Apprenticeship Act. 


Service: Custom and Repair 


Garace Inpustry, St. THomMas AND ELcIn 
Country—An Order in Council, dated August 
18, and published in The Ontario Gazette, 
September 10, makes binding the terms of a 
schedule governing the garage industry in 
the county of Elgin and all cities and other 
municipalities within its boundaries from Sep- 
tember 20, 1938, “during pleasure.” 

Hours: 9 per day, a 54-hour week. 

Overtime and ed on Sundays and eight 
specified holidays, time and one-half. 

Minimum wages for all work done during 
regular working periods: 50 cents per hour. 
Employees who are not paid on a time basis 
and who are paid a percentage of the price 
charged for their work to the employer’s cus- 
tomers to be paid at least 40 per cent of the 
prices established for such. work in the 10th 
edition of the Motor’s Flat Rate Manual 
(whether or not the empleyer charges his 
customer such prices) and shall be paid a mini- 
mum of $15 per week. The advisory committee 
may fix a lower minimum rate for handicapped 
workers. 


Saskatchewan 


Service: Business and Personal 


Barpers, Roserown—An Order in Council 
approved September 10, and published in The 
Saskatchewan Gazette, September 30, makes 
binding the terms of a schedule governing 
the barbering industry in the town of Rose- 
town from September 20, 1938, “during 
pleasure.” 


Hours to be those allowed under municipal 
by-law, but not to exceed 45 per week from 


January 1 to March 31, 49 a week from April 
1 to August 15, and 54 from August 16 to 
December 31. 


Minimum wage rates: persons given full time 
employment $15 per week or 60 per cent of 
proceeds taken in by the employee whichever 
is greater; persons given part time or casual 
employment, 30 cents per hour or 60 per cent 
of proceeds taken in by the employee, which- 
ever is greater, but in no case may the hours 
of employment be less than three consecutive 

ours. 
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No deduction may be made from wages for 
materials a i laundry or operating ex- 
penses of any kin 

A schedule of minimum charges which may 
be made for each operation is included. 

Beauty Cutture Inpustry, Rosstown.— 
An Order in Council, dated September 10, 
and published in The Saskatchewan Gazette 
makes binding the terms of a schedule gov- 
. erning the beauty culture industry im the town 
of Rosetown from September 20, 1938, “during 
pleasure.” 

Shops may not open before 9 a.m. nor remain 
open after 6 p.m. on any day except Saturday 
or the day before a holiday, when they may 
mot remain open after 10 p.m. No work on 


Wednesday afternoon from January 1 to August 
15 except the Wednesday in a week in which 
a holiday occurs. 

Minimum wages: any person given full time 
employment to be paid $12 per week of 51 
hours, plus 30 cents per hour for all time in 
excess thereof, or 50 per cent of the proceeds 
taken in by the employee, whichever is greater; 
any person given part time or casual employ- 
ment to be paid at least 30 cents per hour or 
50 per cent of proceeds, whichever is greater, 
but in no case may employment be less than 
three consecutive hours. 

No deduction may be made from wages for 
materials supplied, laundry service or other 
operating expenses. 

A schedule of minimum prices which must 
be charged customers is included. 


Pensions and Family Allowances in New Zealand 


The fortieth annual report of the New 
Zealand Pensions Department, covering the 
period ended March 31, 1988, indicates that 
the total number of pensions in force on that 
date was 110,015, as compared with 102,974 
in the previous year. Of the 1938 total, 
54,953 were old age pensions; 24,096 were 
war pensions; 10,633 were invalidity pensions; 
and 6,853 were family allowances. 

Family allowances claims lodged during the 
year totalled 1,021, which, with the 152 out- 
standing from the previous year, made a 
total of 1,173 to be dealt with. Of these, 
774 were accepted and 313 rejected. Of the 
rejected claims 117 represent cases where the 
income of the family was in excess of the 
limit allowed. Three hundred and eighty- 
one new claims from Maoris were finally dealt 
with during the year, 244 being granted and 
137 rejected. 

The total children of the 6,853 allowances 
in force as at March 31, 1938, and those in 
excess of two in a family numbered 32,302 
and 18,596, the average per family being 4:71 
and 2:71 respectively. 

The total amount paid during the year was 
£106,402 ($532,010), while the total annual 
value of all allowances in force at the close 
of the year was £94,168 ($470,840). 

The scope of the old-age and invalidity 
pensions legislation has been widened during 
the financial year by sections 29 and 30 of 


the Finance Act, 1937, and by the Pensions 
Amendment Act, 1937. 


The provisions of section 29 of the Finance 
Act, 1937, mcreased the period of absence 
from New Zealand allowed to an applicant 
for invalidity pension from six months during 
the preceding ten years to twelve months, 
plus one month’s absence for every year of 
residence in excess of ten years. 


Section 30 of the Finance Act, 1937, pro- 
vided that any applicant whose incapacitating 
condition originated elsewhere than in New 
Zealand should, if actually resident in New 
Zealand on September 4, 1936 (the date of 
the passing of the Pensions Amendment Act, 
1936, which enacted the original invalidity- 
pensions legislation), be eligible for an in- 
validity pension on the completion of ten 
years’ residence, and, if not actually resident 
in New Zealand on that date, on the comple- 
tion of twenty years’ residence. 





The Canadian Press reports recently that 
the British Columbia Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Board was given authority by order-in- 
council “to do all such acts and things as are 
incidental, conducive or necessary to the 
proper administration” of old age pensions 
and pensions for the blind in the re-drafting 
of six regulations under the Old Age Pensions 
Act. 
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PRICES, RETAIL AND WHOLESALE IN CANADA, SEPTEMBER, 1938 
Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles and Index Numbers 


nf Bes movement in prices during the month 
was downward, the cost of a weekly family 
budget of staple foods, fuel and lighting and 
rent and the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
index number of wholesale prices being both 
lower than in August. The decline in the 
former was due to a fall in the cost of foods 
and in the latter mainly to lower prices for 
grains, chiefly wheat. 


The cost per week of a list of twenty-nine 
staple foods for an average family of five in 
terms of retail prices in sixty-nine cities was 
$8°52 at the beginning of September as com- 
pared with $8-81 for August. Of the twenty- 
nine items included in this list, seventeen cost 
less than in the previous month, while four 
were higher. Changes were in the main not 
large, the most important being a seasonal 
fall in the cost of potatoes and less important 
decreases in meats, butter, cheese, bread and 
dour, with increases in eggs and milk. Com- 
parative figures giving the cost of this list of 
foods fcr certain earlier dates are $8.72 for 
September, 1937; $8.28 for September, 1936; 
$6.67 for March, 1933 (the low point in recent 
years); and $11.64 for September, 1929. In- 
cluding the cost of fuel and rent with that of 
foods the total budget cost $17.41 at the 
beginning of September as compared with 
$17.70 for August; $17.41 for September, 1937; 
$16.84 for September, 1936; $15.41 for June, 
’ 1933 (the low point during recent years) ; $21.90 
for September, 1929; $20.90 for September, 
1922; $26.92 for July, 1920 (the post-war 
peak); and $14.33 for September, 1914. Both 
fuel and rent were practically unchanged in 
cost. 

In wholesale prices the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics weekly index number on the base 
of 1926 as 100 continued downward until the 
week ended September 9 when the figure was 
74. Some recovery followed and by the end 
of the month the index was 74:5 as com- 
pared with 74-6 for the week ended September 
2 and 77-2 for the week ended August 5. The 
latest figures available on a monthly basis are 
for August when the index number was 76 
as compared with 85 for September, 1987; 76-4 
for September, 1936; 63-5 for February, 1933 
(the low point in recent years), 97-8 for Sep- 
tember, 1929; 164-5 for May, 1920 (the post- 
war peak); and 67:2 for September, 1914. In 
the classification according to chief component 
materials the vegetable products group showed 
the most movement during the month declin- 
ing 3 per cent during the first two weeks 
and later advancing to about the same level 
as at the beginning of the month. The chief 


factors in the movement of this group were 
the prices of grains and milled products, chiefly 
wheat, prices of which were influenced by the 
threatened war in Europe. In the animal 
products group live stock and meats were lower. 
The prices of several non-ferrous metals ad- 
vanced during the month and the index. for 
this group rose from 69-8 at the beginning 
to 71-3 for the last week. 


Explanatory Note as to Retail Prices 


The table of retail prices and rentals shows 
the prices at the beginning of September of 
seventy-two staple foodstuffs, groceries, coal, 
wood and coal oil and the rent of six-roomed 
houses in sixty-nine cities throughout Canada. 
All prices are for delivered goods. The exact 
quality for which the quotations are given is 
set forth in the case of each commodity and 
every effort has been made to ensure that the 
quotations in each case refer to the same class 
of commodity in order that the statistics may 
be available for purposes of comparison from 
month to month, from city to city, etc. The 
prices of foods and groceries in each city, except. 
milk and bread, are the averages of quotations: 
reported to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
by a number of representative butchers and 
grocers in each. Information as to prices of 
milk, bread and fuel and the rates for rent is 
secured by the correspondents of the Lasour 
GazeTTE, and also by the Bureau of Statistics. 

The quotations for rent are the prevailing 
rates for six-roomed houses of two classes in 
districts extensively occupied by workingmen. 
The first class is of houses in good condition, 
favourably located in such districts with good 
modern conveniences. The second class is of 
houses in fair condition, less desirably located 
but still fairly central, without modern con- 
veniences. 

The figures as to rentals are the rates in the 
leases or agreed upon between landlords and 
tenants. It is reported in many of the cities 
that tenants seriously affected by unemploy- 
ment are not paying rent or are paying only 
part of the amount due. 

The cost of a list of staple foods, fuel and 
lighting and rent, entering into the budget 
of a family of five is calculated in terms of 
the average prices in the cities for which 
reports are received and includes twenty-nine 
staple foods, laundry starch, coal, wood, coal 
oil and rent, these being the items for which 
figures were available when the publication of 
retail prices statistics was begun, that is for 
January, 1910, in the Lasour Gazerre for 
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February, 1910. The quantities of each com- 
modity included are modifications of those 
employed for similar calculations by various 
authorities. For some articles comparatively 
large quantities are included owing to the 
absence of other important items of the same 
class. For instance, the only fruits are evapor- 
ated apples and prunes and the only fresh 
vegetable is potatoes. But as market con- 
ditions affecting these usually affect the prices 
of other fruits and vegetables somewhat 
similarly, the relative proportions of expendi- 
ture on the various classes of foods tend to 
be maintained. In fuel and lighting, the quan- 
tities are estimated on a similar principle, 
anthracite coal being used chiefly east of 
Manitoba, and soft coal and wood in the 
western provinces, while no allowance is made 
for the quantities required in the various 
localities owing to climatic conditions, nor for 
the differences in the heating value of the 
various fuels. The figures for rent are those 
for six-roomed houses with modern con- 
veniences. While the calculation serves to 
show the increases or decreases from time to 
time in the cost of the items included, it does 
not purport to show the minimum cost of 
food and fuel supplies for an average family 
in the Dominion or in any one province. 


Index Numbers of Changes in the Cost of 
Living 

The accompanying table of index numbers 
of changes in the cost of living, based on 
prices in 1913 as 100, shows the percentage 
-changes for the principal groups of expendi- 
ture for workingmen’s families in cities since 
1913. The figures for food are calculated from 
the cost of the food group in the weekly 
family budget. For the fuel and light group 
each month the index number is calculated 
from the cost of coal, wood, coal oil, gas and 
electricity, the figures for the last two being 
weighted according to population, differences 
in rates in the various cities being greater in 
these items than in the others. An index 
number of rent is calculated for each city 
from the rates for six-roomed houses with 
modern conveniences, the Dominion average 
being weighted according to population in 
each city. The index numbers for clothing 
and sundries were calculated from the prices 
and cost of the various items from 1913 to 
1926 weighted according to the importance of 
each item in workingmen’s family expenditure 
and have been brought down to date each 
month from data compiled by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 


Retail Prices 


Meat prices averaged lower at the beginning 
of September than in the preceding month. 


Sirloin steak was down from an average price 
of 28-6 cents per pound in August to 27-7 
cents in September, rib roast of beef from 
21-1 cents per pound to 20-3 cents, fresh pork 
from 27-4 cents per pound to 25-8 cents and 
breakfast bacon from 389-6 cents per pound 
to 388-6 cents. Eggs were higher in most 
localities, the prices of fresh grades averaging 
36 cents per dozen in September as com- 


(Continued on page 1181) 


CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 
FROM 1913 TO 1938* 


(Average prices in 1913=100) 





Fue * 
a Food | and | Rent |Cloth-| Sun- All 

Light ing | dries | items 
Dec. 1914 108 98 97 103 100 103 
Dec. 1915 111 96 94 115 110 107 
Dec. 1916 138 109 95 136 122 124 
Dec. 1917 167 125 102 158 134 143 
Dec. 1918 186 146 111 185 151 162 
Dec. 1919 201 148 122 210 164 176 
Dec. 1920 202 200 142 232 173 190 
Dec. 1921 150 172 150 177 173 161 
Dec. 1922 142 177 155 162 174 157 
Dec. 1923 146 172 158 154 171 159 
Dec. 1924 144 162 158 159 169 156 
Dec. 1925 157 166 158 159 166 160 
Dec. 1926 152 162 156 157 166 157 
Dec. 1927 152 158 156 15D 166 157 
Dec. 1928 154 157 157 157 166 158 
Dec. 1929 161 157 158 156 166 160 
Dec. 1930 138 156 160 148 165 151 
Dec. 1931 107 152 158 127 163 135 
Dec. 1932 96 145 141 114 161 125 
Mar. 1933 91 145 141 112 160 122 
June 1933 93 142 131 107 160 120 
Sept. 1933 99 141 131 113 156 122 
Dec. 1933 100 142 129 113 157 123 
Mar. 1934 109 143 129 113 156 126 
June 1934 101 141 128 113 156 122 
Sept. 1934 102 142 128 117 155 123 
Dec. 1934 103 144 129 115 154 123 
Mar. 1935 104 143 129 113 155 124 
June 1935 103 139 131 113 154 123 
Sept. 1935 105 140 131 113 154 124 
Dec. 1935 111 141 131 115 154 127 
Mar. 1936 111 142 132 114 154 126 
June 1936 106 140 133 114 154 125 
Sept. 1636 113 140 133 114 153 127 
Dec. 1936 114 142 135 115 154 128 
Jan. 1937 115 141 135 115 154 129 
Feb. 1937 116 141 135 115 154 129 
Mar. 1937 116 141 135 117 154 129 
April 1937 116 141 135 117 154 130 
May 1937 117 139 140 117 154 131 
June 1937 116 138 140 117 154 130 
July 1937 i YE 138 140 118 155 131 
Aug. 1937 120 138 140 118 155 132 
Sept. 1937 119 138 140 118 155 131 
Oct. 1937 119 139 142 118 157 132 
Noy. 1937 120 140 142 118 157 132 
Dec. 1937 120 140 142 118 157 133 
Jan. 1938.. 181 140 142 118 156 132 
Feb. 1938.. 117 140 142 118 156 132 
Mar. 1938. ... 118 140 142 119 156 132 
April 1938.... 118 140 142 119 156 132 
May 19388.... 116 140 144 119 156 132 
June 1938.... 117 139 148 118 156 132 
July 1988.... 117 139 148 118 156 132 
Aug, 1938.... 120 139 148 118 156 134 
Sept. 1938.... 116 139 148 118 156 134 


— Ore eer oe 


*The figures for ‘‘all items’’ were calculated by giving the 
following weights to each group; Food, 35%; Fuel, 8%; Rent, 
183%; Clothing, 18}%; Sundries, 20%. 
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COST PER WEEK (IN TERMS OF THE AVERAGE PRICES IN SIXTY-NINE CITIES IN CANADA) 
OF CERTAIN STAPLE FOODS, FUEL AND LIGHTING, IN THE QUANTITIES STATED, AND 
RENT ENTERING INTO A FAMILY BUDGET. 


The budget is intended to show the changes in the cost of the items included, not to show the minimum cost or the quantities 
of different foods required for an average family 














are uan- Sept./Sept.|Sept.|Sept.|Sept.|Sept.|/Sept.|Sept.|Sept.|Sept.|/Sept.|/Sept.} Aug.|Sept. 

ss City 1900 | 1995 | 1910 | 1913 | oh4'| 1918] 1920] 1922 | 1926 | 1928| 1929 | 1930 1983 | 1935 | 1936 1937| 1938 | 1938 
c Cc Cc c c c Cc c Cc. c c c c c c c c ec 

Beef, sirloin...| 21bs.| 27-2} 30-4] 37-6] 44-4] 50-6] 77-4) 81-2} 60-4) 60-2) 72-6] 75-2) 70-0] 44-0) 49-2] 46-8) 55-8) 57-2) 55-4 
Beef, shoulder.} 2 “ | 19-6] 24-6! 26-0] 29-6} 35-0) 55-4) 51-2) 32-4) 32-2] 42-6) 46-6) 42-2 23-0) 25-6) 24-6] 29-6] 31-6] 30-4 
Veal, shoulder.} 1 “ | 10-0] 11-3] 12-8] 15-7] 18-0} 27-6] 28-7] 18-4] 19-4] 23-6) 24-6) 22-9) 11-8] 12-8] 13-3) 14-7) 15-6) 15-6 
Mutton, roast.| 1 “ | 11-8] 12-2} 16-8] 19-1] 21-4] 36-8] 35-6] 27-3) 30-2] 30-5) 31-6) 29-4] 18-8) 21-1) 22-4) 23-1) 24-5} 23-4 
Pork, leg...... 1 “ | 12-2] 13-1] 18-0] 19-5] 20-8] 39-3] 41-5] 31-1) 31-4] 31-2] 32-6] 30-1] 17-2] 23-1] 22-4] 24-6] 27-4) 25-8 
Pork, salt | 2 © | 91-8] 25-0} 34-4] 35-2] 37-4] 70-0] 74-0] 53-8] 57-0) 54-8) 57-2) 54-0} 31-2} 40-2) 40-6) 41-8) 45-6) 44-4 
Bacon, break- 

ASG Ate ces Gres “ | 15-4] 17-8] 24-5] 24-7] 26-7] 51-1] 58-8] 42-5} 45-1] 40-8] 41-3] 39-8] 21-0] 31-8] 30-8} 31-9} 36-3] 35-1 
Lard, pure.. 9 * | 96-2] 98-2] 40-6] 38-4] 37-4] 74-0] 73-8] 45-0] 49-8) 45-0] 43-8! 41-8] 25-6] 34-4] 31-4] 34-2) 30-6] 30-0 
Eggs, fresh....| 1 doz} 25-7| 30-0] 33-3] 33-7] 31-7] 55-7| 70-6] 35-8) 41-4) 46-3) 47-4) 38-6] 24-4] 31-2) 33-5] 34-5) 34-1} 36-0 
Eggs, storage..| 1 “ | 20-2] 23-4] 28-4] 28-1} 30-1] 50-8} 64-3] 32-4] 37-1] 41-4] 41-5] 34-6) 19-5) 26-4) 28-5) 28-8) 29-2 30-2 

Leys Drauss testa 6 qts| 36-6] 39-6] 48-0] 51-6] 50-4) 74-4] 90-6) 69-0} 69-0) 70-8] 72-6] 72-0] 55-8} 60-6] 61-5) 64-2) 64-8 65-4 
Butter, dairy..| 2lbs.| 44-2} 49-4] 52-0] 58-0) 58-0} 95-8|124-0| 73-4| 74-6) 82-6) 83-6] 66-2] 42-0] 43-6} 50-8) 54-8! 52-4) 51-0 
Butter, cream- 

Ory ew Atel. 1 “ | 25-5] 27-7] 31-9} 33-9] 38-8] 52-8) 68-4) 42 40-9] 45-9] 46-0) 36-4] 24-3] 25-6] 29-6) 31-4] 29-8! 28-3 
Cheese, old....} 1 “ | 16-1] 17-6] 18-5] 20-5] 21-1] 33-3] 40-8] 30-7/§31-2]§33 - 2) §33 -2/§31-1]§19-6]§19- 6] §21 -7| §23 -3/ §23 -9/§23-6 
Cheese, new...| 1 “ | 14-6] 15-7] 17-5] 19-1] 20-1) 31-0] 38-8] 26-6)/§31-2)/§33-2|§33 -2/§31-1/§19-6]§19- 6] §21-7|§23 -3)§23-9)§23 -6 
Bread .)...48--- 15 “ | 55-5} 58-5) 66-0) 61-5) 66: ; 117-0}145-5}103 -5)114-0}115-5}118-5]111-0] 88-5} 88-5} 96-0/108-0)108-0)106-5 
Flour, fapally:. 10 “ | 25-0] 28-0] 33-0] 32-0] 38-0] 68-0} 83-0] 48-0) §54-0/ $51 -0}§54- 0) §46- 0] §33 -0} §33 0] §37-0]§46-0) §40-0)§36-0 
Rolled Oats.. 5 | 18-0] 19-5] 21-0} 22-0} 24-5) 40-0) 44-0] 28-0) 29-0) 31-5) 32-0] 30-5] 25-0) 26-0} 26-5] 30-0] 28-5) 28-0 
Rice..... a 2 “ | 10-4] 10-6} 10-4] 11-4] 13-2] 23-8] 33-4] 18-6]§21-8}§20-8]§20-8!§20-2]§16-0|§15-8]§16-0)/§16-4]§16-4/§16-4 
Beans, and- 

picked....... 2: i 8-6] 9-4] 10-8] 12-4) 13-4] 33-8) 23-6] 17-8] 15-6] 18-4] 23-8] 18-6] 8-8} 10-4] 11-4] 15-0] 10-6) 10-6 
Apples, evapor- 

ated Mun sou Ly s* 9-9} 7-7} 11-5} 12-0] 13-7] 23-2) 29-5] 25-0) 19-8] 21-7) 21-5] 20-0} 15-5) 15-9] 16-4} 15-5) 15-2) 15-4 
Prunes, med : 

PUM eee 1 “ | 11-5) 9-6] 9-9} 11-9) 13-2] 18-3] 27-2] 20-1] 15-8] 13-6} 14-2} 15-2) 12-0] 12-1] 11-3] 12-1} 11-1] 11-0 
oat, granula- 

ted, Lian... 4 * | 21-6] 22-0} 24-0} 23-6] 29-6) 47-2] 92-4] 36-0] 31-6] 31-2] 28-4] 25-6] 32-0) 25-6] 24-4] 26-4) 25-6] 25-2 
Sugar, yellow..| 2 “ | 10-0} 9-8} 10-8} 11-0} 13-6} 21-8} 43-8] 17-0} 15-0} 15-0} 13-6] 12-4] 15-6] 12-6) 12-0) 12-8] 12-4) 12-4 
Tea, black....| 4 “ 8-2} 8-3] 8-7] 8-9} 9-9] 15-2! 15-5] 14-2/§18-0]§17-8]§17-6]§14-8] §10- 6} §18 -1|§13 -0] §13 -7]§14-7|§14-7 
Tea, green..... +; 8-7| 8-7] 9-1] 9-8! 9-8) 14-5] 17-1) 15-6)§18-0)§17-81§17-6]§14-8]§10-6]§13 - 1] §13-0}§13 -7/§14-7|§14-7 
CGoftee#. 0.5" Se 8-6] 8-8] 8-9} 9-41 10-1) 11-4] 15-6) 13-3] 15-3] 15-2) 15-1] 14-0] 10-0} 9-3] 8-9! 9-0} 8-6) 8-8 
Potatoes....... 30 “ | 24-1] 28-0] 30-3] 36-0] 34-3] 70-7] 81-2! 48-2] 74-4] 49-6] 75-0] 53-9] 47-8] 33-1] 62-3] 36-9] 47-0) 33-3 
Vinegar........ Weqt| -7| -7| -7] -8| <8} <9! 1-0} 1-0] 1-0] 1-0} 1-0] 1-0] -9) -9} -9} -9} -9] -9 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
All Foods.....|...... 5-48] 5-96] 6-95] 7-34] 7-83]13-31/15-95/10-28110-94)11- 15/11 -64/10-38] 7-24] 7-74) 8-28) 8-72] 8-81] 8-52 
Gone expec? Vives] c. Cc. Crit, Csaiue. Cree: Cc. C. Cael CPs. eG. c. 
Starch,laundry| 41b.]| 2-9} 3-0) 3-1] 3-2} 3-2] 4-8) 4-9] 4-0) 4-1] 4-1] 4-1] 4-1] 3-8] 3-8! 3-0] 3-9] 3-9] 3-8 
Coal, anthra- 

Clte..2, Sige Mgton| 39-5] 45-2] 48-1] 55-0) 53-5!) 77-9]118-3}117-8]105-1/101-3|100-3}100-2| 92-5| 90-0] 90-8] 87-9] 88-9] 89-2 

Coal, bitumin- 


OUS)).). peel “« | 31-1] 32-3] 35-0] 38-7] 37-2] 60-8] 85-6] 75-1] 63-2] 62-9] 62-8] 62-4] 57-6] 58-0] 58-2] 58-2) 58-7) 58-4 
Wood, hard...} “ ed.| 32-5) 35-3] 38-8] 42-5) 42-8) 72-1) 83-1) 78-6] 75-7| 75-6] 76-0) 76-5| 60-3] 60-8] 59-7] 59-7] 60-5] 60-6 
Wood, soft..... “« | 22-6} 25-5) 29-4 30-6) 31-4] 54-1] 66-2] 59-6) 55-8] 55-7) 54-4] 54-4) 45-9) 45-3) 45-0) 44-9) 44-9) 44-9 





Coal oil....... 1gal.} 24-0] 24-5] 24-4) 23-7] 23-6] 28-0) 39-2} 31-0} 31-3} 31-0} 31-0} 30-8} 27-1} 27-0} 27-0} 26-9} 26-6) 26-7 
Fuel and $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ - 
Jig G. 356 64 Gi 1-50| 1-63] 1-76] 1-91) 1-89) 2-93] 3-92] 3-62] 3-31] 3-27) 3-25] 3-24] 2-83] 2-81] 2-81] 2-78) 2-80) 2-80 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ of $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Rent.......... 3 mo. &-37) 2-89) 4-05) 4-75 4-59) 4-82) 6-45) 6-96) 6-85] 6-93) 6-98] 7-08) 5-67] 5-57) 5-71] 5-87) 6-06) 6-06 
$ 
t{Totals.......)...... 9-37/10- 50) 12-79)14-02/ 14-33) 21 -11/26-38/20-90|21- 15/21 -38)21-90/20-75)15- 78/16 -16)16-84/17-41)17-70)17- 41 


AVERAGE COST OF STAPLE FOODS BY PROVINCES 


< 
A 
) 
A 
- 
“7 
~“ 
A 
=) 
“A 


$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
51/16-37/10-35]11-17}11-11]11-55}10-78 


Nova Scotia......... 5-61) 5-83] 6-82) 7-29] 7-66)13- 7-47| 7-91] 8-17) 8-77] 8-83] 8-56 
Prince Ed. Island....| 4-81] 5-26) 5-81] 6-34) 6-75)11-72|14-13] 9-66]10-43] 9-90]10-52| 9-93] 7-09] 7-49] 7-98} 8-34] 8-63] 8-40 
New Brunswick...... 5-38) 5-83] 6-55) 7-04) 7-70)13-21/15-58}10-36)10-87/11-08}11-42/10-55) 7-52) 7-99] 8-31] 8-77] 8-89) 8-66 
QUSbHeC. gen vos geetele. » 5-15) 5-64] 6-33) 6-87] 7-35}12-70/15-03| 9-78/10-20/10-35|10-61] 9-56) 6-51] 7-02) 7-54) 7-95} 8-16) 7-93 
Ontario Wee eee .- 5-01} 5-60] 6-50) 7-20) 7-77/13-27/15-91)10-18]10-98]11-17/11-60)10-36| 7-34) 7-79] 8-40) 8-74] 8-75) 8-48 
Manitobats. ..5.05h. 5-85) 6-19] 7-46) 7-87) 8-15)12-86/16-65) 9-75}10-13/10-83]11-41] 9-75) 6-78) 7-54} 8-31] 8-32] 8-63} 8-11 
Saskatchewan........ 6-86} 6-92] 7-86} 8-25) 8-29]13-10]16-05} 9-92]10-99]11-29]/12-02/10-26) 6-99) 7-28) 8-04] 8-38) 8-65) &-25 
Atberta Le. oP asses 6-02) 6-50} 8-00} 8-33) 8-15}13-32/15-60)10-00/10-68]11-22)12-10)10-44| 6-98] 7-41] 8-01) 8-63) 8-85] 8-37 
British Columbia....| 6-90} 7-74) 8-32] 9-13} 9-04/14-28/17-07|11-59]11-87/12-16]12-84)11-34] 7-97] 8-66] 9-21] 9-87] 9-88] 9-59 


{December only. §Kind most sold. 
ttAn allowance for the cost of clothing and sundries would increase the figures by about 50 per cent 
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(Continued from page 1179) 


pared with 34:1 cents in August. Increases 


in the price of milk were reported from several 
cities and the Dominion average price was 
fractionally higher at 10-9 cents per quart. 
Creamery butter was down from an average 
price of 29-8 cents per pound in August to 
28-3 cents in September, declines being fairly 
general. The price of flour, at 3-6 cents per 
pound, averaged nearly one-half cent per 
pound lower in September than in August and 
nearly, one cent lower than at the beginning 
of the year. Onions were generally lower in 
price averaging 4:1 cents per pound as com- 
pared with 5-7 cents in August. The price 
of potatoes also was much lower in most 
cities the Dominion average price being down 
from $1.41 per 90 pounds to $1. Prices were 
higher in British Columbia than in other 


Wildes in abl Cha abet ae 
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provinces. Seasonal increases in the price of 
anthracite coal were reported from several 
cities and the Dominion average was slightly 
higher at $14.28 per ton. 

Following are the prices per ton reported 
for Welsh coal, “cobbles” and “French nut”; 
Halifax, $15.50; Charlottetown, $14; Moncton, 
$16; Saint John, $18; Quebec, $14; Three 
Rivers, $15 and $14; Sherbrooke, $14.75; St. 
Hyacinthe, $14.50; Thetford Mines, $17.25; 
Montreal, $15.25 and $15.50; Ottawa, $16.50; 
Kingston, $15; Belleville, $15.50; Peter- 
borough, $16.75; Oshawa, $15; Toronto, $15; 
St. Catharines, $15.50 and $15; Hamilton, 
$1450 and $14; Brantford, $16.25; St. 
Thomas, $16; Cobalt, $19; Timmins, $18.50; 
‘Port Arthur, $17.75; Fort William, $17.75; 
Winnipeg, $20. 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION BUREAU 
OF STATISTICS} 


Average Prices in 1926=100 








Com- 
Commodities 


t 
Sept.|Sept.|/Sept.|Sept.|Sept.|Sept.|Sept.|Sept.} Aug.|Sept. 


modities | 1913 | 1918} 1920 | 1922 | 1926 | 1928 | 1929 | 1930 | 1933 | 1935 | 1936 | 1937 | 19388 | 1938 


*All commodities................ 567 | 64-0/127-41155-9| 97-3] 98-5] 95-4] 97-8) 82-1] 68-9] 72-41 76-4] 85-0! 76-0] 74-5 
Classified according 4 chief com- 
onent material— 
Tr. Voectable Preducts A. bi 185 | 58-1/127-9]167-0| 86-2] 96-2) 86-9] 98-9) 69-8! 62-5] 67-5) 77-4] 86-6) 67-0] 62-1 
II. oles a erage died 76 | 70-91127-11145-1] 96-0] 98-9}114-0/108-9] 93-4) 60-6) 72-1) 73-4) 81-7] 76-2! 75-3 
Il. Fibres, Textiles and Textile 
; Products! Oe OTe pune 85 | 58-21157-11176-5}101-7| 99-5] 93-9] 91-2) 79-2] 71-7) 68-8} 69-6) 71-5) 66-9) 66-7 
5 d, d Product d 
ah Te ee 49 63-9} 89-1]154-41106-3/100-2) 99-0) 93-7) 86-2) 63-8] 65-1] 68-8] 77-0] 76-8] 77-0 
V. Iron and Its Products...... 44 | 68-9/156-9)168-41104-6| 99-4] 92-6] 98-8] 90-4) 85-5) 87-2) 88-2/105-4' 98-0) 98-2 
VI. Non-Ferrous Metals and 1 . 
Their Products.......... 18 | 98-4/141-9]135-5| 97-3] 99-8] 91-9].98-2| 73-7] 67-5) 71-1] 70-2) 88-2) 70-0] 71-3 
. Non-Metallic Minerals and 
06 Productet Re. rae Ae ‘ 4 83 | 56-8! 82-31112-21107-0| 99-2) 92-41:93-2| 90-8) 85-0] 85-2) 85-4) 87-2) 86-7] 86-9 
. Chemical d Allied Pro- thegs 
ir Factee Tae ie ed rar tae 77 | 63-41118-71/141-51105-4/100-3| 94-6) 95-5} 92-0] 81-5] 76-9) 78-5] 81-7) 79-4] 79-4 
Classified according to purpose— 
aL Consumers’ Goods......... 236 | 62-0/102-7/136-1] 96-9] 98-5) 96-4) 96-0) 86-1) 72-7) 73-4) 75-5) 80-3] 76-5)..... 
ds, B a d To- 
pees te aes a 126 | 61-8/119-0/150-8| 90-2] 97-2)101-7/103-7| 86-7) 65-7] 71-0} 75-6) 82-2) 75-8)..... 
Other Consumers’ Goods... 110 62-2) 91-9]126-31101-4] 99-4] 92-8] 90-8) 85-7) 77-3! 75-0] 75-5] 79-0) 76-9]..... 
II. Producers’ Goods.......... 402 | 67-7|133-3]164-8] 98-8] 99-4] 93-7} 98-9] 76-7] 65-6] 70-1] 75-0) 85-9} 71-9)..... 
Producers’ Equipment..... 24 55-1] 81-9]108-6]104-1) 97-1] 92-8] 94-7] 91-2] 85-6) 89-8] 89-6} 94-3) 95-5)..... 
Producers’ Materials....... 378 | 69-11139-0)171-0] 98-2] 98-7] 98-8] 99-4) 75-1) 63-4] 67-9} 73-4) 85-0} 69-3)..... 
Building and Construction 
etotiale LO BAL SY Aa 111 | 67-0/100-7|144-0]108-7/100-0] 98-6} 99-6} 86-8} 80-8} 81-2) 85-8] 94-1) 89-8]..... 
Manufacturers’ Materials. 267 | 69-5|148-11177-3] 95-8] 98-4) 92-8] 99-3] 72-5) 60-4) 65-6] 71-3] 83-4) 65-8)..... 
ene according to origin— 
arm— 
A Pi eld Lees ous he, | 186 | 59-2/134-71176-4] 91-2] 96-5] 86-5] 96-1] 69-3] 62-7) 65-1] 73-1) 81-5) 64-6)..... 
B. nitoal 3. en 105 | 70-1/129-0|146-0} 95-9] 98-2}108-91105-2} 90-0} 62-7] 72-1) 78-5) 81-3 cha tea'e 
Farm (Canadian)........ 70 64-1]132-6/160-6| 88-0} 96-7| 95-0/107-7| 71-2) 54-6] 65-2) 74-4) 86-1 : : 
eT eM arine..a Os ness As vetoes et 16 | 65-9/111-7/114-1] 91-7/100-7/105-2/105-5! 91-3) 66-5] 68-7] 71-8) 76-7 ee a wee 
UT. HOTesty Aare eee cet eee ant 57 | 60-1] 89-7/151-3/106-8]100-1] 98-9] 93-5} 86-0} 64-0) 65-1) 68-6] 76-7 fe ais 
MY SManeralian tt: So. 4) Redes cot 203 67-9]115-21134-6]106-4| 99-7] 91-3] 92-7] 87-2] 81-6} 82-8} 82-9 Baie pas Sytiey’s 
All raw (or partly manufactured). 245 | 63-81/120-8/154-1] 94-7] 97-3] 93-8}101-8] 74-0} 59-9) 67-3 ye a a 
All Manufactured (fully or chiefly) 322 | 64-81127-7/156-5|100-4] 98-6] 95-1) 94-1] 84-8] 71-5] 72-4) 74-9) 81-2) 77-0)..... 


eee oonrv 


oe « : . . io URE, = kly, Index 
The Dominion Bureau of Statistics issues reports on prices with comprehensive figures as follows:—weekly 
Number of Wholesale Prices (Canada); monthly, Prices and Price Incdexs (Canada); quarterly, Price Movements in other 
Countries; annually, Prices and Price Indexes (Canada and Other Countries). 
{For the week ended September 30, 1988; monthly figures not yet. available. h ber is 567 
‘Prior to 1926 number of commodities was 236, 1926 to 1933 inclusive 502, and since January, 1934, the number : 


65197—8 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, 
















Beef Pork Bacon 
Apes ihe £| a oes = 28 = ee) 
LOCALITY “4 3 BR 3° <ore HY = ce tH ue) i=) 
5 Py Ae eB os a oe eB pre Sinkir ance seca Berobaen® 
ae IS cose | hes OM eO Re I SeNiC) ris 2 SS © 5.0 Sr So me 
ee | TS ENA aaa Masel a | ee ~ | 228 |} 86E] 38 |] ks :8 
Oe SS) Se ewes | as 8 | @8 | 325] ga | ‘ag 8.3 
Ha} Oa}/mal sa| oo om a On am oa oa Ba 
a) a am 7) N > em N Q ef) eo) 
cents | cents | cents| cents| cents} cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (average)......... 727-7 | 22-9 | 20-3 | 15-2 | 12-5 15-6 23-4 25-8 22-2 35-1 38-6 60-6 
Nova Scotia (average).......|329-9 | 23-6 | 19-8 | 15-6 | 13-0 ASO reac). ae 26-9 20-6 32-1 35-7 57-4 
J-aSiv Une yk Ohi Meee cle tce in SLIT 25° 6ela22roulelaeonl LS D2 ee gk aa: 29-8 20-9 32-1 36 ‘af 
2—New Glasgow.......... 30 25 20-8 | 15-3 | 13-5 LDh a ee 27-5 20 32 35-5 56-5 
S—Ambherst) h.\. jh adh. oo « 28°77 | 22 19 14 12 Ding | hae. Peeees 25:7 20 30-7 35-4 56 
Aa iia: em hy. ae 28-7 | 21-5 | 19-2 | 18-8 | 12-9 AR al Pe ee 24-4 19-8 30-4 34-6 58 
== WINGSOL 2s. eae ieee 30 25 20 18 12 » > | OER. PE Seeks 27 21-6 34-2 36°6 60 
6G Eruroeh tn. .\eee eee 30 22:7 | 17-7 | 15 12-3 LGD) lee. cree 26-7 21-1 33-2 36-2 56-7 
7—P.E.1.—Charlottetown.| 26:0 | 22-6 | 20-6 | 15-3 | 14-2 BS et as el 26-0 19-7 32-4 36-3 56-5 
New Brunswick (average)...} 29-7 | 22-8 | 20-1 | 15-9 | 12-1 14-3 23°8 24-0 21-0 32-8 36-9 59-8 
S-— Monchonng it Wa sonar 27-3 | 21-5 | 19-2} 14-8 | 10-7 15 ot bal gee Sie 23-2 19-2 33-3 37-7 59-4 
Q=_ Saint lObMase.. oicie ees 381-4 | 22-8 | 28 14-8 | 12-8 12-7 22-5 25-8 21-3 32-4 36:6 60-3 
10-—Eredericton.s.9. eee oes #30-2 | 22 18-2 | 16 12-7 Ue ELEY 8 24-5 21-3 34:5 37°8 59-8 
1 Batburst:). aed. cieee cer 30 25 20 18 12-2) | Sh aoe 25 22-5 22 31 35-4 


Quebec (average)............ : . 
12—-Que bec itis Sate ee eee 24-7 | 21-8 | 16-3 | 14-2 


183—Three Rivers.......... 30 23-1 | 28-6] 16-1] 9-4 14-8 25-6 23-4 19-4 35-3 36-8 63-8 
14—Sherbrooke............ 30-4 | 24-7 | 24-5 | 17-1 | 11-6 15-4 26-9 24-9 20-1 30-9 32-8 59-9 
Th Sorel. o 32k sa tae 23-2 | 21 17-5}, 13:5 | 9-5 ith 18-3 21-7 21 32-5 38-2 57 
16——St, Hyacinthe. 2.5.2 12le7 |) 19° Sil 17 -onetseS | 11-3 17-3 20-5 19-2 17-9 34-2 37 57-3 
17—St ohms ace aces. 31 25:3 | 21-71 17-3} 9-3 15 28-5 25 20-2 33°5 35-8 60 
18——-Dhetiord Mines)... 4.|4 sel 20 15 13 10 5 Ua al has Wee 23 PAD Gin | pean Oe Ua a | Po ee 
19—Montreal....)......6... 27-5 | 22-4 | 22 13-3 | 10-1 10-8 22-6 23-5 22-8 32-1 34-8 62 
20 —SEhiall Vek LG, Ate kL te 28-1 | 23-6 | 22-3 | 15-6 | 11-1 14-2 26-3 25-2 22-9 32-2 34:8 60-2 
Ontario (average)........... 28-3 | 23-9 | 21-3 | 16-0 | 13-4 17-2 25-1 26-3 22-8 34-1 37-4 61-0 
He—Oitawasee eee cea 30-2 | 25-1} 24-5 | 18 13-2 15-3 26-5 24-8 23-2 34-1 37-1 61-4 
992 Brockville. 8.bits 4 te 29-2 | 23-7 | 21-7 | 14-2 | 11-2 BAI ae AES, 25-7 23-3 32-6 34 61-3 
93: Kingston. slot os ees 4ay 22° Tal 2a eat LT ll 12-8 23-6 25-1 21-6 31-3 34-9 58-1 
24—Belleville,.........--5- 21-7 | 18-2 | 17 13 9-2 16 22-3 23-7 19 33-6 36-7 59-4 
25—Peterborough.......... 30-9 | 25-9 | 24-3 | 17-8 | 15-5 18-6 25-2 25-6 25-2 34-2 38-3 59-5 
296—Oshawan us .).').\00 00. 22: 25-4 | 21-5 | 20-7 | 14-1] 18 17-6 30 24-5 19-8 33-1 37-4 61-6 
Pye Ohad he Y habe tain ame al ie 27 21-7 | 22-3 | 16-5 | 18-5 20 29 27-7 25 35-6 38-8 62-5 
D8e— OrOntO We tee bial se dase 29-6 | 24-4 | 22-6} 16 14-8 16-8 25-2 26-5 21-5 35-9 40-7 63-6 
29—Niagara Falls.......... 31-7 | 26 23-3 | 18 13-3 17-7 28 24-3 18-2 34-4 37-4 61-8 
30—St. Catharines......... 28-8 | 24-2 | 22-7 | 16-4 | 18-4 18-7 23-5 26-3 20-2 32-1 35-9 58-5 
31==Hamiltons, a. 45. ane 28-7 | 24-4 | 22-1 | 16-2 | 14-7 18-9 24-5 26-2 24-6 32-2 36-7 62-2 
32—Brantford............/0. 27-2) 23-7 | 20-5 | 15-5 | 11-8 17 27°3 25-3 23 34-2 37-8 61-1 
SSE Gall bce ii dals ee Pie Me. 29-7 | 26 21-5 | 18-5 | 15-2 PAU ge ilk Rep I 29-5 dames - abe 36 38-1 62-2 
34=—Celp her Bye eons t 24-7 | 22-2 | 19-2 | 15-2 | 13-7 7 8 ae ae 22-8 24-3 33:6 37-3 60-4 
35—Kitchener............. 24-4 | 22-3 | 18-4 | 14-6 | 18-7 17-6 27 26-3 21-7 34-2 36-9 60-6 
36—Woodstock............. 30-4 | 25-8 | 22-3 | 16-7 | 13-3 19-6 21-5 27 22-3 33-9 36-4 60-9 
37-—Stratiord ).)) tei pw ee 25 22 17-3 | 15-7 | 14 17-7 23 27 22 34-1 36-6 60-3 
38——London? she). J. 28. 29 25 22 15:9 | 13-7 18-2 22-9 27 23-6 33-9 37-3 62 
39—St. Thomas............ 30-2 | 25-4 | 21-6 | 16-2 | 18 17 30 27-2 23 34-5 37-6 61-9 
AQ==Ghaphamny 12) aad. be. 27-1 | 24-2 | 21-1 | 16-6 | 12-3 17-7 25 25-7 22-2 34-3 36-7 60-8 
44 Windsor so Le. ae 27-3 | 22-7 | 20-9 | 15-2 | 13:3 17-3 28 26-2 23 32-1 35-1 61-8 
ADE -SATMIS, 0 toys saute eioe, itn 28 23-2 | 20-3 | 16-5 | 13-4 18-7 21:3 27 25-6 33-5 37-1 65 
48—Owen Sound.........-- 27-8 | 23-2 | 19-5 | 14-7 | 13-2 17-2 17-5 25 27 33-1 36-6 58-2 
At North Pay gac0) sen be 29-8 | 25-4 | 21-2 | 16-4 | 13-5 16 29 29-5 22-8 34-3 37-4 61-4 
45——Sudioury. Woo. or eee 24 21-5 | 19 14-8 | 11-8 14-3 23 27 21-4 33-9 37 57-1 
46——Cobalt Usa. caces sae 33 26 24 182 5;H) WG Sah Le. I ee as 23 24-7 36-1 38 60-6 


47—Timmins..... Pies dee» Se 
48—Sault Ste. Marie....... 
AG Port Arthur. 2 iteanes 


50—Vort William! & 22. 2 ‘7 . 

Manitoba (average).......... 24-7 | 19-6 | 20-6 | 14-2 | 11-9 13-3 24-0 26-6 22-5 37-8 41-9 61-4 
iWin pert. se c-ieas ehh 26-4 | 20-9 | 20-9 | 138-7 | 12-8 12-4 23 28-1 22-5 37-2 41-5 61-7 
= Brandons.> sone cae che 23 18-2 | 20-3 | 14-7 | 11 14-2 25 ys ae | oe et 38-3 42-2 61 

Saskatchewan (average)....| 23-1 | 18-5 | 17-0 | 11-4 | 9-6 12-5 18-7 24-5 23-4 39-1 44-0 62-4 
I= Resin se ora. te eee 25-5 | 19-2 | 17-7 | 12-2.) 11-5 12-6 20-9 24-4 23-2 35:8 Al 64 
54—Prince Albert.'. 7.2 .2-: 18 15 15 9 8 11 15 25 22 42-3 48-7 60 
55 Saskatoon sty stiae kes 22-7 | 18-6 | 17-3 |. 11-4] 9-2 12-4 20 24-4 23 -2 42-6 45-7 60-3 
56= Moose Jaw .ens be ere da: s 26-1 | 21-2 | 18 13 9-7 13-8 18-7 24-3 25 Biel yf 40-7 65-4 

Alberta (average)............ 25-4 | 20-7 | 18-0 | 13-5 | 10-4 14-1 21-0 23-8 21-1 37-6 42-1 61-9 
57—Medicine Hat.......... 30 25 19-5 | 16-5 | 13-7 15-5 22-5 25 22-7 39-4 43-2 63-7 
58— Drumheller. 17.5). 4... 25 20 17 15 8 15 23 23 24 35-5 40-5 60 
59K EGIMONEGU amet’ tees: 19:3 | 16 16:7 | 9-8 | 7:8 11-2 16-7 22-4 20-7 35-7 40-6 57-7 
G0—Caleary Mice cicss ae 26-6 | 20-3 | 18-9 | 18 12-5 14-6 21-8 23-2 20-2 41-3 45-6 64-3 
61—Lethbridgew...). 28 2.0 26-2 | 22 IfieS: (613-1 41 10-2 14-1 21-2 25-2 18 36-1 40-6 63-6 

British Columbia (average) .| 28-1 | 23-3 | 20-4 | 14-6 | 14-1 16-8 21-2 28-7 24-2 40-6 44-4 62-2 
G2Z—-HOENTC. cc eine hte e vs cree 25 Py, 16 14 12-5 15 22 28 22 37:3 40 62-5 
Gl— NGISON hee autos Ge soe 24 20 19055 || 138i 7 ol gloe ¢. 15 20-5 30 25 38:5 45-7 63-7 
64——T rail ree et aes. 31 25-1 | 21-7 | 16-3 | 16-9 10M # lee tus: 31-2 27-2 41-8 44.9 65-4 
65—New Westminster...... 28-5) 23-7 | ied | 14 14 16-3 25-2 28-5 23 39-2 43-2 63-1 
66—Vancouver........-..-- 30-2 | 25 22 15-7 | 10-7 17-6 26-6 27-9 24 40-8 44-8 62-1 
67—Victoria WON. Py... seh 29-5 | 25-2 | 23-9 | 15-7 | 15-6 16-7 24 28-4 23-2 41-7 44-6 61-9 
68—Nanaimo......05...0.- 28-5 | 23-6 | 19-2 | 14-1 | 13-4 18-2 26 26-7 24-2 40 44-8 60-1 


69—Prince Rupert.......... 








a. Price per single quart higher. b. Price in bulk lower. c. Grocers’ quotations. 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF SEPTEMBER, 1938 








Fish Eggs Butter 








Sie =| & : eon |e tee ie g Es 
3B} oe ate |) Be 80 pe Be g| 25 < z She BMS i 
wae Act Ee Sea} 6 2s i eape 23 as ‘Ow oe > B. 
Sol sosota ta | RS HO so (eee |B OVS lwmogys 5 Sar 
Sa8 | S44 oe || os dew ete) Bi | eo leu eal Ao 22 
ana S moe Ses Oy Ge S ty S555 ro @ Te "OS 8 x ag & eRe 
Bas | ssa) Se) $28 | 228 #8 [e438) 88 | seh /somgl a8 2 
(S) ae = D oD) ic SG) 4 Fy oO = oO 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
17-1 24-6 17-3 13-8 48-8 17-6 22-0 15-0 36-0 30-2 10-9 28-3 
9-2 de Ee te) SO) ee 42-9 13-8 16-6 15-5 39-0 31-7 10-3 30-2 
4 ZEN Se eet a dete e 43-3 14-5 15-6 14-8 41-1 32-9 10-12 29-4 | 1 
10 PE Des ORE Se ee aE 5O ff Melee toe ee 22 14-7 36°5 30-7 11 31-7 | 2 
Bee PAPAS A) i Rd! Wh IA Se 40 14 15-1 14-7 36-2 32-5 8c 31-1 | 3 
10-5 DANN BURN MOM. Bek Beek 41-4 12-5 16:8 15:8 41-2 28-5 11:-8a 28-9 | 4 
PR} as 25 Ded 0 | I aa a a Ae Se Dene 14 17-5 BO Dene t oe 10 30 5 
RS OS See. ee Ae ee ee tear» 40 14 16 15-6 39-8 33°7 10 30-2 | 6 
11-5 2070 | Peake Bean. 48-3 16-3 16-8 15-8 29-2 24-4 |19-0-10-0 28°3 | 7 
14-5 26-6 15°07). 8294... 47-0 16-8 17-7 15-2 37-8 30-4 10-8 30-8 
11-5 eerie |e tae BE ol od ae 46 15 15-7 15-3 38-5 30 10 30-2 | 8 
16 26-9 1ShST Slee 45 14-8 22-4 15-3 38-4 32°1 12 30-8 | 9 
16 DOS te ROME Se AEE 50 17-2 19-1 15-1 36-7 31-3 11 32 10 
SETAE ee CH. Sem betel os chest cil dl eee 20 13-4 15 37-5 28 10 30 11 
15-8 30-0 20-4 6-1 47-1 15-7 15-0 14-9 36-4 31-3 9-6 26-8 
18 SI Mee oO RENE ace] eed me 13 16-2 15-5 37-5 31 11 27-7 {12 
12 31-7 Qa dees Se 40 18 18-7 15-6 36-3 33-1 10b 26-6 {13 
19 35 DOTS Ran «|| eee ae 15 14-8 14-6 38-6 33-4 10b 27-4 |14 
Be 8 Wr | eth See el | ee Ac 1A ek A 15 10:5 15 32 28°8 8c 26-7 115 
Ree ee ees a ebbe eat 2.8 ero) ea Aw) pe ee 13-3 14-4 36-1 32-4 8b 26-8 116 
RIPE UWE FOS) A DPR coal cas cl Roe sees 15 11-2 14-5 36 31-6 8 25-7 117 
Bae! | SUA feat al ea | eR ee CGO aa Sa MRO ed 13 15-5 33-5 29-4 9 26-7 118 
14-2 29-4 24-3 6-1 51-2 19-2 20-5 13-8 41-1 31-4 11-12 27-8 119 
$e DASSSY (ell | Stren eee We ae 50 15 16-9 15-4 36-4 31 11 25-4 |20 
15-1 25-1 > kets lial Bae ee 53°8 17-1 25-0 14-4 36-1 31-1 11-3 28-0 
15 27-8 DASen eis) Pee 16-4 24-5 13-8 38-1 32-5 11 27-4 |21 
Bos) Se 20 OR a a oe Te ee 15 19 14:5 32-2 29-2 10 27 22 
15 26-7 1S i eek Re 55 15 21°6 13-7 34-3 28-3 10 26-7 123 
SP eee) Pere meme ee all Wek or Be Ree oe 15 26-8 14:3 33-5 28 10b 27-5 |24 
hf epehc Es ten Re HOR | IE Hoot f Be ee NA 18 26-5 16-4 31-7 27-6 11 27-3 125 
PE ORR cr eee, oe ee eed tee eee Oe OO ke en ae 25 13-6 35-8 30°5 1lb 28 26 
Pe Sey hoe 2D Tee ee eT rca ed othe ee © ee teehee SHAME Mates tie 25-6 15-5 33-3 29-2 11 28-3 |27 
16-8 27-6 PAUSE Sy5\ ake eee 60 20 14-1 14-1 38-2 32-2 12 28-5 |28 
BORE eee ee ee tee he cee e 17 25-8 14 38-4 35 12 28-1 129 
ee eee ae Stal Pememe ena me ea: ce de A CURRED eS sit aa 28-6 13-7 Os OME eee 12 27-7 |30 
16 29-3 OOM My es oh, DOTS ieee nt siiceras cee 31-2 13:3 37-1 31-1 12b 28-6 131 
OR el A Me en 2 ke a Be DS ae a, 29-1 13-6 35-2 29 11 27-3 |32 
Fe Ne eMC ONES | eyes pe THEE HRA Bice Ren || een ec APPT |e I a 25 27-8 15-5 34-6 31 11 28-1 133 
re PAE ea et ee RHR eS dll. feet e «are 15 25-5 13-5 35 29-2 11 28-1 134 
Fe Re fe Ee geal ere CL SMES See Mlb, oho guencll aie ottre aie Gils Miettieves ahs 26-1 13-6 33-7 30-5 11 27-8 135 
Fld ROS | re God HAGE POA @ AcaaeNo | Nat oe hearst! | UAE eh Ime nes | Page. crags Is, im a 24-6 13-5 31-2 29-2 11 27-8 136 
Py hs net et Bp ee 17 Bete eS | (an Se Rea Buh ania 15 28-9 13-2 32-8 26-2 11 26-8 |37 
12-2 18-5 fh AR, AS 40 17 27-9 14:3 35-5 34-2 11 28-1 |38 
12-5 23-5 ZA) PANEL OA ene eT i 30-6 14-2 35-9 31-2 11 29-2 139 
ee ER ERE eee eee lea cradles sand SOUL 1O Ul eel webs 29 -2 13-7 32-8 28-7 11 27-5 140 
15 22-7 AO Pod Bie cers 60 18-3 27 13:3 36-5 30-3 12 27 4] 
DED BE 8's 5S ae lc Teen |aes Bd RPS |e Ae RE NIT iM, aE || ns Aan 31-9 14:3 35 30 1 28-4 142 
SER Ar| ee cee eee, Re bode Se tite s fs, duets gael teene Gyen 27-7 13-2 il 25-5 11 28 43 
Fe Re (Ra S| LALA Rear | A Beech 50 15 23-5 15 39-8 35 12 28-6 |44 
Re See, 1 Geter hE A di ction | MLR CMa |g Ret, | [he hr aga 19 15-2 40-7 36 14b 28-4 145 
Re 3 eT <5 tall pe eee cera ll tet c tts se yell eve ter ss: seavall Gagete e: spar liebe ine’ oaks 15-3 16:7 41-7 36°5 10b 30:4 146 
BIAS ode 24-2 25 Pa ee ae 60 20 16-1 16-6 41 34-1 14-3a 28-3 |47 
REEL |. SAS Ree, ai 19 SMOG [RUE Seen bei aeons 24-3 15-5 39-1 30 12 28-5 |48 
Be PN ee ccs 20 PER pee | |e a 17 22-3 15-3 40-2 33-3 11 28-9 149 
18 27-5 ASG | Renee 55 15 23-8 15-6 40-8 33-6 11 28-7 |50 
19-7 26-7 17-3 5 (2-408 | hee ene 16-5 26-3 14-2 31-9 26-1 9-2 25-8 
15:8 26-9 17-1 iP || Ree 18 29-7 13-9 35-1 28 10 25-7 |51 
23-5 26-4 Hy OT ert. cession tees sss 15 22-8 14-5 28-7 24-1 8-3a 25-9 152 
23-5 24-3 11-3 5, A | ok Ae 18-6 16-4 14-7 27-6 22°5 11-0 26-2 
22-7 23-4 11-7 PAB | ela nd cae 18-7 14-7 15 30-6 22-7 11 25 53 
Ssh. 25 11 EP eed |e cee ees 18 14-1 14:3 24 20-3 11 27-6 |54 
22-7 23-6 10-5 tS Satie es re 17-7 18 15-3 29-1 24-4 1i 26-1 155 
25 yA) 12 LD Shei ae eee cles 20 18-7 14-2 26-6 22-5 a 26-1 156 
22-9 23:2 12-0 i RE Seate 2 hee Ameer 20-9 24-1 15-6 32-1 28°79 10 27-8 
25 AA. Seal Va eet Canes cee ceased th, Ptoces Storr 23-5 19-6 16-4 32-7 28-1 11 29 57 
25 PSTN: |e Res yee ES: aki tee ee 20 19-5 15-4 30-5 25-6 10 28-6 158 
18-5 20-8 11 PAG > |e Be Sea 19-1 20-7 15-2 31-3 23-9 11 26-3 |59 
23-5 24-3 13-1 LOeOu leet: oe 21-7 35-7 15-2 34-6 25 li 27-5 |60 
21-3 21-2 Pct: dl vaemipee | ey Sa 20-4 24-9 15-8 31-3 25-7 11 27-8 |61 
17-9 ri VE (i | Rese oeoteeeee iC | 1 a eta 20-6 26-2 16-9 40-7 33-0 11-6 30-6 
25 aD) Male. eat na 7A | eit = cares? 25 20 16-5 40 33-3 10 29-5 162 
20 PINE | ta tere! GOG: I eaes 22-5 25-5 18-5 43-3 36-7 12-5 30-7 163 
22-2 PATO?) | |p eae 1S 7a |e eee see 22 29-2 18-6 42-4 36°5 12-5 32 64 
14:8 LOY) | ev os eee Sameer 16:3 25-7 15-6 38-1 31 10 29-4 165 
15-6 1 LC ACAS): | Peel bodes pes dh Se a ee. 18-1 27-4 15-2 39-1 27-2 10 28-9 |66 
-12-9 PGS |The Bhs ltenge aie 15 deka ee 18-7 24-7 15-4 42-3 36-8 12-5a 30-6 |67 
15 SAUER |i Foi Seat Reames Mil lay Eee Sees ered 22 Siti 16-2 39-4 32 lla 31-2 168 
Pmlicd Liao) | ho ee 10 ine emery Nr) eee 20 20-2 19 40-7 30-3 14-3a 32-7 169 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, 








2 3 a ‘ i Canned Vegetables 
° = 2 nei ~ 3 
a. a 3 Of, aie Aah ic a sO 
oat: | We ¢ | aos qa | go | & Bg 
LOCALITY =e | 5 aN oe ba FS be fe as 
a8 | 8 5 AE2| 3 8 J e A - 
7 Qa @ ° ue, ~ em oO 2 a oo :. § | » oO oe g 
on =rQ core => wb rg to a On + oO mE NOS 
oo | Ss | ip | es?! 8s | es | 88 | ds | ge | gs 
8 2 5, Sa | 0820 | 6B 28 oo. 5a Sta BS. 
ie) (aa) oD) Fy (oat faa fH B Ay 1S) 
cents | cents | cents | cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (average)................ 23°6 7-lal 15-8 3:6 5-6 8-2 10-8 li-1 11-1 11-3 
Nova Scotia (average)............... 22°8 7-2 15-9 4-2 5-4 7-8 13-1 11-4 11-0 11-1 
T—SYV ANE V ioe ich Phetite «de tumes oe 21-9 8 15-5 4-1 5-4 7:3 11-4 11-2 11-4 11-7 
2—New Glasgow................. 23-3 7:3 16-7 4-2 5-5 7-6 12-7 11 10-1 10-1 
aes ot 2h ea pa 20-9 7-3 15 4-2 5-8 7-8 12-2 10-6 10-8 10-9 
ATAU 5 se cheigh oho ss de Raetite oc 23-2 | 6-6-7 16-6 4-4 5-7 8-1 14-3 11-2 10-5 10-7 
5 Windsor a Ee 23:6 | 7-3-8b 17 4-1 6 8 15 12-1 12 12 
GC EPUTO Mav croee oss dels atte el donee: 23-9 6-7-3 14-3 4-3 5-8 7-7 13 12-2 10-9 10-9 
7—P.E.1.—Charlottetown sis ceils: 20-1 8-0 17-0 4-2 5-4 7:7 13-4 11-4 11-9 11-9 
New Brunswick (average).......... 22°5 7-9 17-3 4-1 5-6 7-6 13-6 11-3 11-2 11-3 
G Moncton: . 00) ar... da wantet 4 21-9 8 17-2 4-1 5-8 9 13-4 11-5 11-1 11-1 
Geant Jobe oh... eye. do hemes. 2 23-5 6-7-3 19-1 3:9 5-6 7:3 13-7 11-3 10-7 11-2 
10—Bredericton. 0. eo debea 22-1 8 16-7 4-1 5-9 7-2 14-1 10-9 10-9 11 
11—-Bathursteys 5s ee aaa, 22:5 8-7 16 4-1 5-2 6-7 13 11-6 12-2 11-7 
Quebec (average)................... 20-9 5-8 13-2 3-7 5-5 6-4 10-8 9-5 10-8 11-5 
BI PUODGGs nay eich. . €Ao ss doce saites 2 22:7 | 5-9-5e 14 4-1 5-7 7-4 10-3 9-6 10-7 11-6 
18—Three Rivers. . 0.0.0 .5.0505. 22 5-3-6 12-5 4-6 6 6-5 12-8 10 11-8 10:3 
14——sherbrooke® .h Wived.. ub Aeon 20:8 6 12-7 3-7 5-5 5-5 11-5 9-5 10-4 13-5 
RG Or ON a his oa dain mane 19-6 4-7 13-1 2-7 5 6 9-6 9 10-8 11-4 
16—s0.) Pyacinthe. (oye) eo ee 19-8 5-3 13 2-7 5-7 7 10 8-9 12 10-4 
AoE. JOHNS. Vee ba, Vee elm tee ee 20-2 4-7b 13-4 3:4 5-2 6-7 10 10 10:8 14-7 
18—Thetford Mines............... 21-2 5-7 12-7 4.2 5-3 5-2 11 9-5 10-8 10-8 
CO DLOUGTeRL. £5 pa a Ne oi 21-9 6-7:3 14-6 4 5-7 7:6 9-7 9-4 10-5 10-5 
OP SERTLE Oy cee i we eho cea | 20-3 15-3-7-3 12-9 4-3 5-6 5-9 12 9-6 9-8 9-9 
Ontario (average)................... 20-4 6-6 15:3 3-1 5-3 8-8 10-7 10-5 10-6 10-7 
21—Ottawa. sBicdhs!s sho sii: Nave 5s srobel GARY ly 22:8 7°3 14-5 4-3 5-6 8:5 10-8 10-1 10-2 10-4 
De LOCK WING..." fr. ss bmiae os | 20-2 6-7 13-6 3-9 5 9-1 11-9 9-7 10-4 10-2 
23—Kingston dhe ste de? < BRS ca RN ee 21-2 6-6-7 13-1 3°8 5-1 8-2 10-9 10 10 10-1 
pa——Bellevilles i). ee. eo Pee cote s 22-1 6-7-3 14-2 2-7 5-1 7-9 10-2 9-7 9-7 10-1 
25—Peterborough................. 23 6-6-7 14-3 2:6 5-1 8-4 10-2 9-8 9-9 9-8 
BO—Cshawau. 4. uses. beak. «: 24:2 | 6-6-7 15 2-3 5-6 7:6 10 9-8 10-3 10-1 
atm UE RA ae RN ea aa ee 23-2 6-7 18-3 2-4 5 8-2 9-7 10-1 10-6 10-7 
BS OTOH na 0) Beira. Waa ced 25-6 6-7 17-3 2-8 5-2 8-7 9-9 10-3 10-3 10:3 
29— Niagara EAD Ls Aili ogee Aad 23-9 6-7 14-7 2-8 5-4 9-1 10-6 10-2 10-1 11-2 
BSG. Catharines’, ie... bus ane des 23-8 6-7 16 2-9 5-6 9-1 11-2 10-1 10-4 10-3 
pages once Urges A PRD a Aol 27:7 6-6-7 14-8 2-9 5-3 8-7 9-4 10-2 10-3 10-3 
Be raneondy Waa. hu meet 24-9 6-7 18 2°0 5 9-1 10 10-4 10-2 10-3 
a sciage sa Le a slate as Halo ees 27-1 7:3 16:8 2-4 5-6 9-2 10-4 10-6 10-3 10-6 
Be suelph c v haa a, 24-7 6-7 15-4 2-5 5-2 8-8 10-3 10-2 10 9-9 
86-= Kitchener... 25... 5 ae. e, 24-4 6-7 14-7 2-5 5-5 9 10-4 10-2 10-5 10-8 
Be-= VV Oodstouk: Pvt 20. Pines. 22-4 6-7 14-2 2-1 4-9 9 9-8 10-4 10:5 10-3 
Bi potratiord aus hina Pe ae ol 21-9 6-6-7 16 2-2 5-3 9-1 10-6 10-7 10-4 10-9 
BS —POndon yh Ce Ue yh Bee 23-2 | 6-6-7 17-6 2-6 5-3 8-9 10-8 10-9 10-5 10-5 
S9--ob. Thoms.) 42... be eas. . 23-1 | 5-3-6 18-1 2-9 5-3 9-9 12-1 11-1 11-2 11-2 
7 Od nha a Aa se 21-7 6 16-2 2-6 5-2 8-4 10 10-8 11-2 10-8 
41—Windsor zB Re AUD Pease ie ae ae 21-8 | 6-6-7 13-7 2-6 5-1 8-2 9-9 10-1 10-5 10-5 
De eck gil) gee OP Moar PR (Pat 25-5 6-7 15-7 2-2 5-2 9 10-5 11-1 11 11-1 
43—Owen Sound......,..-.0se0006. 22-5 6-7 14-6 2-7 5 8-7 11 10-2 10-2 10-2 
A NO etn Eay 10) ae. i, Py ga S U 24-7 | 6-6-7 14 4-3 5-5 9-2 11-6 11-5 10-7 11-3 
Bb Sid bury id ak heid cane ak 21-8 7:3 15 4-2 6 8-7 12-1 11-4 11-5 11-9 
MERC ODE SEEN E rk bay 24 6-7 14 4-8 6 8-6 11-5 12-2 12-3 12-2 
CW od peed ahi RAS I a Bion Sl rng 23-1 6-7 12-7 4-7 5-8 9-4 11-8 11-2 11-2 11-2 
48—Sault Ste. Marie............... 22-8 | 6-6-7 13-5 3-8 5-2 9 11-3 11-5 11-7 11-6 
ag—TDortArthur! f.. Piss bsaote sc) 23-1 |6-7-7-3 18-5 4 5-2 9 ii 10-4 10-7 10-6 
60—Fort William) 0.3). 6.) nuns. 22-7 16°7-7-3 14-2 4 5-4 8-4 10-4 10-6 11-1 11-2 
Manitoba (average)................. 25-5 7-0 15-1 3:8 5-6 9-3 10-1 12-6 11-8 12-0 
Gin Oe Sol aac orb eae coe 25:7 | 4:4-8 15-2 3-9 5-4 8-8 9-8 11-8 11-8 12 
bo Brand Onin). f iwiee eae haath 25-2 |6:4-7-1 15 3-7 5-8 9-7 10:3 13-4 11-8 12 
Saskatchewan (average) 23-8 7:3 18-1 3-9 5-9 9-2 10-8 13-1 11-7 11-9 
DoS ROL: Seis Ne aise eee cea 25-9 | 7-2-8 17-5 3-9 6-1 9-3 9-8 13 10-7 10-7 
§4—Prince Albert. .........0.0.00- 23-7 6-4 17 3-8 5-7 8-2 11-4 13-5 12-9 12-9 
pb —caskatoon: JN) U2) Pe ie 22 7:2 21 3°8 5-8 9-7 10-7 13 11-9 12-6 
56—Moose Jaw...) ...35..6b seen ee- 23°5 8 17 3-9 6 9-4 11-1 12-9 11-4 11-3 
Alberta (average)..................6. 26-6 7-3 17-0 3-8 5-9 8-5 10-2 12-4 11-4 11-6 
57—Medicine Hat................. 26-5 | 7-2-8 15 3-7 5-9 8-7 10-1 13° 12-2 11-2 
58—Drumheller,.................. 2O°O NOT 2 Mller... 3-6 6 8 10 12-7 10-6 11-9 
§9—Edmonton,...............005: 24-9 | 7-2-8 16 3-7 5-9 8-3 10-6 12-5 12 12 
60—Caloary ae. sbie roe vas k, Meee te 28-9 7-2 20 3-9 5-6 8-5 9-4 12-5 11-9 11-9 
61—Lethbridge............0.0.006- 26 1h? ig SOU | PR eae 9-1 10-8 12-5 10-3 10-9 
British Columbia (average)........ 26-0 9-4 19-4 4:3 6-2 7-9 8-5 12-8 12-6 12-6 
OPE CLMG’., sires hss yoke ee sb 25 Oe ate dene oe 4:3 6-7 8-1 9-3 12-9 13-1 12-6 
63— Nelson. va. PR byte lb eae oe 25-1 10 20 4:3 5-5 8-5 8-9 12-9 14-6 14-1 
(oY, as By 8 Da as OC Cale ar 24-7 10 16 4-7 6-2 8-6 9-2 13-6 13-3 13 
65—New Westminster............- 25-5 |8-3-9-6 20-4 4:5 5-9 7:6 8 12-2 12-5 11-6 
66—Vancouver. ...........6.0600e- 27-2 18+3-9-6 20-5 4-1 5-7 7-2 8 12-1 10-9 11-4 
67—-Victonay eo leap akh seam eso 26-4 8-3 20-1 4:3 6-5 7-9 8-1 12-4 11-9 12-2 
OS— Nanaimo. .’5.U.scre cub we dee co 30:5 ae | ken? are 3-9 7 8-1 8-6 13 11-2 11-7 
69—Prince Rupert................- 23° Me GLO lige eet 4-4 6 7°3 8 13-2 13-4 14-1 





a. Chain stores, etc., sell bread, undelivered, at lower prices in most of the cities. |b. Grocers’ quotations. 
c. Including fancy bread. 
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4 Potatoes Apples ee 
5 A ; | g sk 6 : a a 
we - 0 = at = PP o i 
as | 15% a te | Be lies ; Eis Se Sg 4g 
Ss ro : 4 goa eo; | 38 S Pi 3 § at ire 
bbe >& = 3 oer 85 Bo | Bi ect é 2.9 Bik eee! Fe 
eS | eee | S - oe) (eae (hae [vegas fd a 38 ce Pio 
he eo) S = Gi go aN m O10 S oh ei hess Ae. et 
Roo |] 86 2, ® om Leet a a9 = qo ES 
5 om au by 5 2 2, > OQ oa sO 3 Be aa Sm a, 
—Q S ay Ay cy ca] aw ee 'é) 5 eo) = rs) 
cents cents $ cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
5:3 4-1 1-006 21-0 19-0 15-4 11-0 16-8 15-2 58-0 16-8 53:7 43-5 
5-5 3-7 1-016 22-4 18-9 15-0 11-5 16-0 15-0 60-0 16-4 60-4 47-6 
4-9 4-2 1-127 Dae ee ee 16-5 11-4 15:5 a: oA od ie fy AO § hee [ah esha le Be 47-7] 1 
4-9 3-7 -975 21-4 22250 lacks tae 11-3 15-4 a Remap iinet) ge: ee ab MGs Ori}. asraa ee shea: 45 2 
5-1 3-4 975 20-7 17 16 12 15-8 1, Oe pea I ial i @ IS yee3 ih kettle! els 45 3 
6-2 3-6 1-03 20 20-8 12-5 12-2 17-1 16 68-7 16-5 62-2 46-7 |) 4 
6-1 3-6 +912 24 Ma itl Pikes fay el oe 10 16-2 16 49 16-5 59 53 5 
Bed 3°8 1-075 24 19 15-1 12-1 16-1 15 62-5 16 60 48-3 | 6 
5:5 3-5 907 19-6 13-1 20 12-6 16-1 9 Yh lech? 18-1 49 AG-6 17 
5:3 3-9 844 19-7 18-7 14:3 11-5 16-3 14 59-5 16-0 53:0 49-0 
5-1 3:9 92 17-9 15-8 14-2 11-2 16-5 14 59 G's) SI kre coer ieee 52-2 | 8 
5-5 4-3 786 19-6 18 14-6 11-8 15-7 14 60 15-6 54-5 48-6 | 9 
5-5 3-8 886 21-2 18-5 14-5 12-4 16-7 1342 ace mcpecok 15-9 54-5 46-2 |10 
5 3-7 785 20 22-5 14 10-7 16-2 1825 Wich a amok 16-2 50 49 11 
5-1 5:3 791 17-2 23-5 14-1 11-3 16-5 14 60-1 16-7 60-7 43-0 
5-4 5-7 735 16-2 25 13-9 12-4 17-6 15 91 19-3 71-4 44-2 |12 
5-5 6-1 853 19-1 20 15 11-4 17-5 14 51-8 16-8 59-5 45 13 
4-9 5-2 788 17-7 25-4 15 12-2 17-4 15 45 17-3 53 44-2 |14 
4-7 5 866 iE papigh Fee ie ate 13 10 15-7 13 50 Mian hae eS Seltat ale! 41-7 115 
4-5 5-2 784 1 Mom ager ae leg 13-4 12-3 16-6 13 49-5 17 58 41-6 116 
5-7 5-3 72 14-5 35 15 11-4 16-2 16 51-5 15 65 45 17 
4-4 5-3 892 20-3 20 14-2 9-8 15-5 13 65 NG Qui ate aver oct 44-2 118 
5-3 4-5 742 15-2 20-8 13-4 11-6 16-8 13 82-3 16-8 57:3 40-9 119 
5-8 5-2 TEx 17-4 18-4 13-8 10-7 15-2 15 55 15-4 60-5 40-2 |20 
5-0 3:7 963 20-2 18-1 15-1 11-1 16-5 15 55-1 15-9 54-5 41-9 
4.9 5 79 18-5 23-3 13-5 11-2 16-5 16 53-2 15-8 55-4 42-4 191 
5-6 4-4 1-125 23 -6 L625 | Se eee 10-8 17-7 LO tae ih aoe 17-5 65 41-7 |22 
5-1 4-4 964 19-5 20-7 13-5 11:3 17-1 15- 70 15 53 41-1 123 
4-9 3°9 868 18-2 195) ave ee 11-5 16-2 nN ah oat ade ee 4 DY ye A ee lean kt 40-3 124 
4-9 3-8 779 16-2 14a 0 ne meres 10-7 16-1 15 51-8 15-6 54-8 40-7 125 
4-3 3-4 816 17-2 1M 4 ll hte Be cee 11-7 17-2 15 42 16 59-5 42-2 126 
4-9 3-1 872 19-6 PS Veter eee 10-7 15-9 14-9 56 16-3 53-2 42-1 127 
5 3°8 818 17 18230 ee ee 9-8 16-7 15 62 16 55-2 41-1 |28 
5-8 3-2 -908 18-1 BZ laa eal 10-6 16-7 15 56-2 14-7 47-7 43-4 |29 
6-1 3:1 -92 19-2 ZO aie. Sickie: 11 17-6 15 54 14-2 45-5 43-5 130 
5-1 3-7 +822 18-2 NWA al oe wees 10-9 15-9 14 49 14-5 59 39-7 131 
5 3-3 887 17-5 20 ey ek eee 12 17-1 14 48 15-4 44.3 40-7 |32 
5 3-1 -907 19-3 TOG) eee 10-1 16-8 15 55 15-8 55 41-1 |33 
4-8 3-7 -828 18-1 i WiclOn bk Bo Bae 9-9 16-6 15 47-5 NA Cink seats detoks 40-3 |34 
5-2 3-5 +954 20-7 8 ea ora fl te a oo 11-2 16-5 15 59 115 ph bare teas eat 39°7 |3F 
4-7 3 +82 17-8 LAG | See. c 11-4 16-2 Lee ae cere ee Dit laltae a eae ut 39-2 13° 
4-7 3 -867 18-5 ZO Tt tenner) 10-4 16-7 14 44 15-5 62 40 137 
4-8 3-3 +947 19-2 NTO « okey eee 11-1 15-8 SAN ee ar ae a8 15-2 HOT 40-7 138 
4-9 3 1-023 19-9 Pa ae 11-7 16-2 15 47 EU dhe! Zice | pevan fever abana 41-7 |39 
4-5 4 +925 17-5 16 13 10 17-2 1G: i lee e oy stirs 16-4 63 40-8 |40 
4-7 2-6 -961 18-3 Peed Wag i ME 10-6 15-6 BEsJoH GAN (Pte Wee leeratps § aR eed ete ive 41 41 
4-8 3-2 92 19-8 TS ee | atten 9-4 16-1 T= So desert ie cence WP AR lene ames 42-2 142 
4-2 3-1 +936 18-2 1 Riot Weis Bo ae 11-6 16 15 55 16 Ab Sevente te 40-8 |43 
5 4-1 1-161 25-5 25 15 10-4 15-8 16-6 58 17 54-3 44 |44 
4-9 4-5 1-048 Deo bis Aviators 16-7 13 17 18 62 15-8 57 45 45 
5-8 4-8 1-16 Oo itt ete 17 12-7 18 16-3 64-2 18-6 54:7 46-4 146 
4-9 4-8 1-387 OS-Otl 4s). aa. 16-4 12-2 16-9 17-4 64 17-8 52-8 45-4 |47 
5-5 4-1 1-209 24-1 23-3 17-5 11-2 14-4 15 60 ys Sill recs ea ee tua 43-8 |48 
4-8 3-8 1-11 23-3 25 14-4 11-8 16-6 17-6 56-4 16-9 46-8 41-9 149 
5 4 1-163 23-6 17-5 14 11-5 16-9 16-8 54-1 15-7 48-5 43-4 159 
5-6 3-6 77d DW hha (ee eer 13-8 9-7 17-3 15-2 61-9 17-1 48-2 43-0 
5-3 3-5 +593 TSS loa eae 14-1 9-2 17-2 15 61-5 16-5 46-1 41-7 151 
5-9 3-7 +957 DNC AR Wek testo 13-5 10-2 17:3 15-4 62-3 17-7 50-3 44-2 159 
5:5 4-6 | 1-038 YAU) 26 Sell ge Baa dete 18-3 10-8 17-6 15-6 61-8 19-0 50-5 46-0 
5-3 4-8 1-14 23=OU ae eee 21 10-3 18-6 15 60-1 18-5 49-9 46 153 
5-9 5 -90 14 Oe ee eee, 21 10-4 18-3 16-4 63 - 22-2 51-6 46-7 |54 
5-3 4-4 993 ZS | eae Se! 16 10-8 17-4 15-2 61 17-9 49-1 45-3 155 
5-4 4-1 1-12 DPIOOR Mixer Baise 15 11-6 16 15-8 61 17-4 51-2 46 156 
5-3 4-5 926 yO as aioe ene 16-1 10-2 18-4 15-7 60 19-8 51-0 44-3 
5 4-5 1-08 DOES |e crakeney: 18-7 10 18-3 16-2 61 19-5 55-8 45-7 157 
5 4 85 ZOMAET |\ch serovar [gee nencnmneye 9-7 19-3 15-5 63 20-7 52-5 46-2 158 
5-7 4-7 -776 TSWO) lace 16 10:5 17-5 15-7 60 18-5 49 43-9 |59 
5-8 4-2 -958 DRS Sad (Ee oro (ee Bis 8g es 9-7 17-8 15-4 58 20-4 48 43-8 160 
5 5 -967 1 Petite es Sale ae 13-7 11-2 19 15:8 uy 19-7 49-7 42 1/61 
6-4 4-6 | 1-588 a ane ee hea 22°5 10-2 17-7 14-6 58 18-2 48-5 42-2 
7-1 4-7 1-25 Doe eR Ws cere oh. Sack malt aks a 18-7 16-3 62 21 55 46-3 |62 
7:3 4-8 1-74 BY Ics) hae Bare rial Bie & ote oat 10-7 18-9 15-2 61 19-8 51-5 47 163 
6-8 4-4 1-56 SOme, (esa: 22-5 10-6 18 16-1 63 23-5 54-2 46-2 164 
5-2 4-3 thoph Q6P 2) a Boke: eae 10 17°3 13-4 53 15-8 42-6 37 (165 
5-4 4-2 1-30 Qh2e || R Stee bosses eee 8-7 16-2 13-8 53- 15:8 44-7 37°6 166 
6-4 4-6 1-59 BOS ke Been | seas mee 9-4 17-1 13-3 56- 16-1 44.9 38-4 167 
4 5 1-64 267 |e eee | Ad actos 11-7 16-8 14 56: 15:6 48-5 41-7 |68 
6 4-8 1-91 Opal We lear tech Ie beeen 10 18-3 15 58:3 17:7 46:7 43-3 169 
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LOCALITY ro 
oe 
82 
3 — 
cu 
eS 
@) 
cents 
Dominion (average)....... 6-3 
Nova Scotia (average)..... 6°3 
I Sydney oes es ets 6-4 
2—New Glasgow........} 6°6 
3—Amberst.....:....... 6-2 
4—Halifax.............. 6 
5—Windsor............. 6 
i MOm—UPUITOMY Geist e vilete bls she 6-3 
7—P.E.1.—Charlottetown| 6-1 
New Brunswick (average).| 6-4 
8—Moncton............. 6 
9—Saint John........... 6-2 
10—Fredericton.......... 6-7 
PITS Bathurst ios ve bee ee 6-6 | 
Quebec (average).......... 5-9 
12—Quebec. ..........06 6 
13—Three Rivers........ 6-1 
14—Sherbrooke.......... 6 
1O=SOTEL Pye vac bn woe 5:7 
16—St. Hyacinthe 5-9 
W—St. Johns (ike. ee 5-9 
'18—Thetford Mines...... 5-9 
19—Montreal............. 5-7 
SOS al ey aie ear a 6 
Ontario (average) Bag Blea caee 6-2 
21 HOU CR WE iat es eis ae 5:9 
22—Brockville........... 6 
23—Kingston........... 0. 6 
24—Belleville............ 6 
_25—Peterborough........ 6 
26—Oshawa.........ecee 6 
Zi =—Orillignn. teens <b ene 5- 
AS LOLONUO 4 aise oices mae 6 
29—Niagara Falls........ 5: 
30—St. Catharines....... 6: 
s1—Hamiltony... cs ashe 5: 
So BrantlOrad ees «tens on 6 
SD GralG see aicisacistes Beal 0 
B44 Guel pie iis a bscold ace oe 6- 


35— Kitchener. .......... 
386—Woodstock........... 
3/—Stratford. ...33...... 





44—North Bay.......... 
45—Sudbury..........00 
46—Cobalt............0.. 


6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
oD 
6 
6 
6 
6 
7 
6 
6 
6 
6 
Manitoba (average)........ 6 
51—Winnipeg............. 6 
52—Brandon............. 6 
Saskatchewan (average)..| 7- 
BBSRC ne is eee ats 6 
54—Prince Albert........ 7 
55—Saskatoon........... : 
6 

6 

7 

6 

6 

6 

6 

if 

i 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 


Alberta (average).......... 
57—Medicine Hat........ 


British Columbia (aver.). 
62—Fernie............... 


eboNew Westminster.... 
66—Vancouver........... 
67—Victoria Wish) aie 


~~~ @. Vinegar sold extensively in bottles at higher prices than in bulk. 
cluding birch. p. Six-roomed houses not extensively occupied by workingmen but some at $35-$50, meson to condition 


trom mines, 


THE LABOUR GAZETTE 


RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, 


per lb. 
unsweetened, 
per 3 lb. tin 
XXX, per quart 
per lb. 

ground, per lb. 
per lb. 

per lb. 


per lb. 
Tea (kind most sold) 


Coffee, medium, 
Salt, fine, in bags, 
Pepper, pure, black, 
Cream of tartar, ~ 
Starch, laundry, 


Cocoa, pure, 
Vinegar, spirit, 


= a 


et 
WIWBODOOSMmMOOWOODO SESE 


PB SNvVnrd AIA ABSdAx 


—" 


bh CONT CO = > Ot CO SO? GO © CO QO = bO © pt ECO OOwnes 
—_ 
mor 


Wmonmenedo 
COO DD ECR EERO OO IGOR EO RAO UHH VYVUwHoeROOm comes 


3 SO & BAO UARwD & 


J 


Ce Cs i ce a y 


TWWNRNDNWNNAMNH NNN NYBNONNNNYNYNABNNYNYNYNYNYWHNNNYNNNHNYNYNNNNYNYNNYNNNYNWNHNDNYNYNYWNHNYWWNHAWNNNYNNBNYNONNWNWa 
> ° Siew Se : . or a os Simie mnie aye aise bye ae ee ROS er Rey 


Codod2e4 GO COMODO CHOMNOMOOURMEaY UUGSSthewD HAM OKOS © He, 
Ft 09 9-3 GUDD Go ~3 & Co 60 60 C0. C0 GOA TOO MER RIO doe 


Ocroser, 1938 


GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, 


Soap, laundry, 
standard, per bar 


cents 


OU 
oe 


Hobe 


NUN ROSWMOWHO6 SOWHOUNGHEH S© HSbHOOO 


Srnoo & Ss FNS 


=) 


CUO OU COLOUR OO Be CLOT er O1rO1reororan crn or Gn CPO ot PPP PoP OP PE POP OP P PP OLOUR OOUR PPP OUP PB OU RPP OO OUR or Or Oren Or Or 
a ae 


b. For prices of Welch coal see text. 


Anthracite coal, 
United States 
stove, per ton 
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Wood 
3 a 
S 8 = o s 
2 * aS tees) ss) Sos oe 
£8 2 E58 a8 5 5 £48 B88 
ERs Os Sh ma Ds ae wie) ibe BBE 
28 3 Eg. Reg £3. 283 =8 8 
ea oO cs es n Dn = 
$ $ $ $ $ 3 $ 
9-347 11-974 9-692 11-536 7-190 8-465 7-466 
8-090 10-138 6-500 7833 5-333 6-833 6-500 
6-90- 7-25s 9-50 6-50 8-00 5-50 7-00 7-00 
6°50- 6-75s 8-80 4-50 6-00 4-00 6-00 6-00c 
6-75- 9-75 BOT es Pee ee deel Ee CN Wasa te 20 cals chp che vines tae 
8-50-10-50 11-50 |8-00-9-00 | 9-00-10-00 |6-00-7-00 | 7-00- 8-00 6-50 
LN a a Oa Pd ey ene Care rere ed uA AL Me US oar art og arg en ata a 
9-250- 9-900 11-500 8-500 10-000 6-000 7-000 7:500c 
10-156 11-833 7-000 8-560 5-500 6-500 7-500 
9-50-10-50g 11-50¢g 6-00¢ 7:00g 500g 6:00 g 
10-50-12-00 12-50 8-00 10-00 6-00 7-00 | 7-00- 8-00 
9-00-10- Hh Hy nas 1 Us ie ae Daa aryedel ie via dedasiratinb (ai a Inaleae YA Ua eR er 
9.372 11-875 10-917 11-620 8-140 8-299 8-450 
10-50 10-50 12-00¢ 12-00c 10-67c 10-67c 6-75c 
7-00- 9-50: 11-00 9-00 12-00c 6-00c 7°00c 8:00c 
9-50-11-20 12-50 9-00 10-00 7-00 8-00 8-00 
7-50 12-00 10-33 12:17¢ 8-67¢ 9-67¢ 6-50 
8-50- 9-25 ULC 9)/4 Pea NRE VERRAN Nei NR NO Dc ds cts OM ORES ORE SER: 
11-00 13° OOF Ay. TSDOGI. Ree OU ee reniy setae 
8-00- 8-50 11-00 16°67c 18-67c 9-00 10: 00 |12-00-14-00c 
10-25 12-50 8:50 9-00 7:50 Seao Waste. alin. y 
10-052 11-898 10-181 12-292 7-819} 9-592 8-70 
" . 10-25. |11-50-12-50 9-00 10-00 6-50 7:50 | 9-00-10-00 
7-50- 8-50 TOO GE rls ce e.. ata cao elans dae oe leat sbe uate came Ril otal at Red aed nem cal athe th Sera (8 
8-00 13-00 10-00 12-00 9-00 10-00 10-00 
9-00 12-00 9-00 10-00 7:00 ROO [CC ES. Ae 
10:00 |12-00-12-50 9-00 10-00 5-00 6-00 5:00 
9-00-11-50 11-50 10-00 11-00 8-00 9-00 8-00 
9-75-10-00 12-00 8-00 9-00 6-50 MEO) WHY... Mee. ot 
10-50 10-50 14-00 ee 10-00 12-00 12-00 
7-00- 8-00g 10-50g gz g g g 
7-50- 8- 00g} 11-00-11- “30 g 15-00- i6- 00g g g g 
9-00 10-00 13-00 15-00 9-00 11-00 11-00 
9-00 EGS RAE ae 14°00. se, as VIG (010) 2 a eee 
9-50 11-50 11-00 14-00 7-50 10-00 10:00c 
9-50-10-00 11-50 11-00 12-00 8-00 OF OOM EN 2 ee subi 
9-00-11-50 11-50 14-00 16:00 11-00 ASPOOMU AAS. 51, Sidi & 
9-50-11-50 TROON. Sa Soke So, Fi ow abate clelea ee Pia ato ots is heh © [RRO UNSEOR RMR IRE rt 6 i, ta 
8:50-10-50 11-50 14-00 16-00 12-00 RAGAN. Nee eT: 
10- 75-12-00 Td ipa (hae Ber Lo OOCh Ty Nee tats 3 13-00e 6-00c 
9-00-11-50 12 00h 9 AIM 13-00-16-00c].......... 12-00c 8-00c 
gz £ g g £ 
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price per cord from price quoted. 


and conveniences. 


f. Petroleum coke. 


Natural gas used extensively. 
r. Mining company houses in district $5- 10 per month; others, five and six rooms, 
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PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


HE accompanying tables, which appear 
quarterly, give the official and certain 
other index numbers of the cost of living, 
retail and wholesale prices in Great Britain 
and certain of the principal commercial and 
industrial countries. The following notes 
afford information as to recent changes accord- 
ing to groups of commodities in several of 
these countries. 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The Board of Trade 
index number, on the base 1930=100, was 
99-5 for August as compared with 100°6 for 
July. A decline of 3:2 per cent in food prices 
was responsible for the lower index as prices 
of industrial materials and manufactured 
goods showed no appreciable change. Com- 
pared with the corresponding month in 1937, 
the general index fell 10-7 per cent, food 
prices having fallen 7-9 per cent and prices of 
industrial materials and manufactured goods 
12-1 per cent. 

The Statest index number on the base 
1867-1877=100, was 88-6 at the end of August 
as compared with 91-1 at the end of July, a 
decrease of 2-7 per cent for the month. The 
index of prices for foodstuffs fell 4-6 per cent 
while that for “materials” fell 1-6 per cent. 
The general index showed a decline of 15-1 
per cent from the figure for the end of 
August, 1937. 


Cost or Livine.—The Ministry of Labour’s 
index number, on the base July, 1914=100, 
was 156 at the first of September showing 
no change from the figure for the first of 
August. The index of food prices declined 
from 141 to 140, due mainly to decreases in 
the prices of potatoes, bread and flour 
although these decreases were partly counter- 
balanced by increases in the prices of eggs. 
The remaining groups showed no change. 


France 


Whuo.rsaLE Prices—The General Statistical 
Office index number on the base 1914100, 
was 644 for August as compared with 652 for 
July, a decrease of 1:2 per cent for the month. 
Food prices declined 1-6 per cent during the 
period while prices of industrial materials de- 
clined 0-9 per cent. The index based on gold 
currency, 1914-100, was 54 for August as 
compared with 55 for July. 


Germany 


WHOLESALE Prices—The index number of 
the Federal Statistical Office, on the base 1913 
==100, was 105-9 for August as compared. with 
105-6 for July, an increase of 0:3 per cent 


for the month. The index of prices of all 
agricultural products was 106-6, which was 
0-6 per cent higher than the figure for the 
previous month; that for raw materials and 
semi-manufactured goods was 94:0, an in- 
crease of 0-2 per cent for the month and that 
for all manufactured goods was 125-8, a de- 
crease of 0-1 per cent for the month. 


Cost or Livinc—The official index number 
on the base 1913-14=100, was 126-5 for August 
as compared with 126:8 for July, a decrease 
of 0-2 per cent for the month. The decrease 
was due to a decline of 0-3 per cent in the 
price of foods. The heat and _ lighting 
materials index increased 0°3 per cent, while 
the remaining groups were unchanged. 


India 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The index number of 
the Labour Office, Government of Bombay, 
on the base July, 1914100, was 100 for June 
showing no change from the figure for the 
previous month. Small increases in the 
various groups making the “all foods” index 
were not large enough to affect the general 
index. 

Cost or Livinc.—The official index number 
of the working class cost of living at Bombay, 
on the base July, 1933 to June, 1934=100, 
was 106 for July as compared with 105 for 
June. Food prices increased from 112 to 115 
or 2-6 per cent in the same period. 


United States 


WHOLESALE Prices—The Bureau of Labour 
Statistics index number, on the base 1926= 
100, was 78-8 for July as compared with 78-3 
for June, an increase of 0:6 per cent for the 
month. The increases in individual groups 
were as follows: chemicals and drugs, 1-8 
per cent; foods, 1-6 per cent; hides and leather 
products, 1:6 per cent; farm products, 1-0 
per cent; textile products, 0-9 per cent; fuel 
and lighting materials 0-5 per cent. Four 
groups showed decreases: metals and metal 
products, 0-9 per cent; housefurnishing goods, 
0:8 per cent; building materials 0-6 per cent; 
sundries 0-3 per cent. The July all commodity 
index was 0°9 per cent above the year’s low 
reached in May when the index stood at 
78-1. As compared with July, 1937, the 
index showed a decline of 10-4 per cent. 


Cost or Livina—The index number of the 
Bureau of Labour Statistics, on the base 
19183100, was 145-2 on June 15, 1938, as 
compared with 144-6 on March 15, an increase 
of 0-4 per cent during the quarter. The 

(Continued on page 1191) 
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(Continued from page 1188) 

groups which contributed to the increase 
were food, rent and sundries with increases 
of 2-0 per cent, 0:4 per cent and 0-2 per 
cent respectively. The largest decrease was 
in the fuel and lighting materials group which 
declined 2-9 per cent. The cost of house- 
furnishing goods declined 0-9 per cent and 
‘clothing prices declined 0-7 per cent. Since 
June 15, 1937, when the index was 147-4, it 
has declined 1-5 per cent. 


The index number of the Industrial Con- 
ference Board, on the base 1923=100, was 
85:9 for August as compared with 86-5 for 
July, a decrease of 0-7 per cent for the 
month. Food prices declined 2-0 per cent, 
sundries 0-5 per cent and clothing 0-1 per 


cent. Rents were unchanged, while the prices 
of fuel and lighting materials showed a 
seasonal increase of 0-4 per cent. In August 


this year the cost of living was 3:5 per cent 
lower than a year ago and 14-2 per cent 
lower than in August, 1929. 


RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS AFFECTING LABOUR 


Quebec Court Enforces Agreement Under 
Collective Labour Agreements’ Act 


In the Superior Court at Montreal, Mr. 
Justice Chase-Casgrain on February 26, 1938, 
allowed the claim of the joint committee of 
the building trades under the Collective 
Labour Agreements’ Act in an action to re- 
cover $103.20 back wages due a worker. The 
amount represented the difference between 
the rate set by the agreement made binding 
under the Act and the rate actually paid. 

The defendant’s argument that he employed 
a contractor who hired the worker and was 
therefore responsible for the underpayment 
was held to fail. The Court held that the 
“contractor” in question was simply an ex- 
perienced man employed to supervise the 
construction at a fixed rate of wages per 
week, the cost of construction being deter- 
mined in advance with allowance for variation 
of 5 per cent. No payments for work, pur- 
chase or contracts were allowed without the 
approval of the defendant. The risk of gain 
or loss was entirely with the latter, who alone 
profited by underpayment of wages. Comité 
Conjoint des Métiers de la Construction v. 
Bournival, (1938) Rapports Judiciaires de Qué- 
bec, Cour Supérieure, 346. 


Claim for Wages Under Alberta Male 
Minimum Wage Act Allowed in Part 


On May 17 Mr. Justice W. A. Macdonald 
of the District Court of Southern Alberta, 
while dismissing the action against one 
defendant, allowed against the other, who 
was in fact the employer, the claim of a 
service station attendant for payment of the 
difference between the wages he had received 
and the amount to which he was entitled 
under the Male Minimum Wage Act. The 
minimum rate provided by an order under 
this Act for such workers is 28 cents an hour 
for the day of nine hours fixed by the Hours 
of Work Act. The further claim for pay- 
ment for overtime at the rate of time and a 


half for every hour in excess of nine was 
rejected, but it was held that the wages which 
had been paid must be considered as having 
been paid for all the time worked, including 
overtime, and a proportionate amount was 
therefore allowed for all time in excess of 
nine hours in a day. 


An order in council of September 30, 1937, 
under the Male Minimum Wage Act, 1936, 
providing for a minimum wage of 28 cents 
an hour for employees of the class to which 
the plaintiff belonged, was in effect during 
the whole period of his employment. As 
regards overtime, the Court found that there 
was no regulation fixing a special overtime 
rate for such a worker as the plaintiff during 
that time. 

The position with regard to orders under 
the Act was set out by the Court. On May 
31, 1987, before an order under the Act had 
established a minimum rate for male workers, 
an order in council stipulated that until such 
time as the Board of Industrial Relations 
made an order fixing a special minimum wage 
for male workers, they were not to receive 
less than the minimum rates which had been 
fixed under the Minimum Wage Act, 1925, 
for females in the same class of employment; 
also, that overtime permitted under the Hours 
of Work Act, 1936, should be paid for at the 
rate of one and one-half times the ordinary 
rate. A third section of the order in council 
fixing a penalty for employers failing to pay 
the minimum wage was rescinded on August 
26, 1937. When the order of September 30, 
1937, establishing the 28 cents minimum rate 
came into operation, the first section at least 
of the order of May 31 ceased to have effect. 
As to the provision concerning overtime, the 
Court expressed the opinion that “it may 
still be in force” but it did not assist the 
plaintiff since the overtime for which the 
plaintiff claimed payment was not overtime 
permitted under the Hours of Work Act. 
Harris v. Rhodes and Heckle, (1938) 3 Western 
Weekly Reports 53. 
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NOTES ON CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST 
Monthly Summary 


Fo pelea bet employment showed a con- 
siderable increase in Canada at October 1, 
according 'to statements received by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics from 10,983 
employers, each with a minimum of fifteen 
employees, whose staffs aggregated 1,119,291 
persons, as compared with 1,104,865 in the 
preceding month. Activity has shown a fall- 
ing-off between September and October in 
six and an advance in eleven of the preceding 
years of the record, the change, on the average, 
being a small increase; the improvement this 
year exceeded the average gain at October 
1 in the years, 1921-1927, but was smaller than 
that noted at the beginning of October in the 
autumn of 1937. The index (based upon the 
average for the calendar year 1926 as 100) 
stood at 116-7 at October 1, 1938, compared 
with 115-1 at September 1, 1938, and 125-7 at 
October 1, 1937. At the same date in recent 
years of the record, the index has been as 
follows: 1936, 110-1; 1935, 106-1; 1934, 100-0; 
1933, 90-4; 1932, 86-7; 1931, 103-9; 1930, 116-2: 
1929, 125-6; 1928, 118-8, and 1927, 110-3. These 
returns are representative of all industries 
except agriculture, fishing, hunting and highly 
specialized business. 


Unemployment in Trade Unions—At the 
beginning of October, 1938, the percentage of 
idleness reported to the Department of Labour 
by local trade unions was 10:4, in contrast 
with percentages of 11°6 at the beginning of 
September, and 7:7 at the beginning of 
October, 19387. The percentage for October 
was based on the reports tabulated from a 
total of 1,860 labour organizations with a 
membership covering 223,876 persons. 


Employment Office Reports—Reports for 
September, 1938, received by the Department 
of Labour from the offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada showed declines from 
August, 1938, and September, 1937, in the 
average daily placements effected, farming and 
construction and maintenance being mainly 
responsible for the loss under the first com- 
parison and logging, manufacturing and services 
under the second. During the month under 


66620—14 


review, September, 1938, the total opportunities 
for work numbered 39,279, applications 69,960, 
and placements in regular and casual employ- 
ment 37,367. 


Prices—In retail prices the cost per week 
of a family budget of staple foods, fuel and 
lighting, and rent was $17.35 at the beginning 
of October as compared with $17.41 for 
September; $17.51 for October, 1937; $16.87 
for October, 1936; $15.41 for June, 1933 (the 
low point in recent years); and $21.96 for 
October, 1929. The decline in October, as 
compared with September, was due to a 
decrease in the cost of foods, which was partly 
offset by a slight increase in the cost of fuel. 
In wholesale prices the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics weekly index number, based upon 
prices in 1926 as 100, dropped from 74-5 for 
the week ended September 30 to 73-9 for the 
week ended October 28, the low point for 
the month. On a monthly basis the index 
number was 74:5 for September, 1938; 84-7 
for October, 1937; 77:1 for October, 1936; 
63-5 for February, 1983 (the low point in 
recent years); and 96-8 for October, 1929. 


Busmness Statistics —The latest. information 
available reflecting industrial conditions in 
Canada is given in the table on page 1194. 
The index of the physical volume of business 
in September was 7:9 per cent higher than in 
the previous month, but was still 3-7 per cent 
below the level of September, 1937. All the 
groups making up this index showed increases 
over the previous month. The index of 
mineral production rose from 198-6 to 202:1, 
due to increases in the export of copper, 
nickel, zinc and asbestos which offset a sharp 
decline in ‘the export of silver. Practically 
all the factors making up the index of manu- 
facturing activity showed gains in September, 
contraseasonal gains in the output of news- 
print and textiles being particularly note- 
worthy. The indexes of activity in construc-, 
tion and in the production of electrical power 
both showed small increases. The index re- 
flecting distribution factors during September 
showed an increase over the preceding month 
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MONTHLY STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA* 
(Official statistics except where noted) 














1938 
October September 

Trade, external aggregate...... $ |......-seseee- 164,954, 193 

Imports, merchandise for 

CONSUMDEION aryssih caters Gle'els wl cw Wal els.s eieveieicheiswheree 56,411, 727 

Exports, Canadian produce.. $ |............-. 107,639,583 
G@uistoms'dutyicollectedsi).a.24 Wiles seserieccee 7,696,403 
Bank debits to individual 

ACCOUNES.F Mas acl ae Seeks 's a URS Dees abe 2,654,812, 850 
Bank notes in circulation....... CR ec SRE A 104,044,340 
Bank deposits, savings......... $ |..c.ccosccsees 1,632,585, 066 
Bank loans, commercial, etc... $ |........-eee- 828,903,218 
Security prices, index numbers— 

WOmimMON SOCKS. Shs. Geo aur A. Pa esi ee 98-6 

Preferred StOCKS24 css .5s «BRIER disiseieieyd stacels obits 81-3 
(Ly "infdex OF MUCrest TALES. nec wrce css Tetiecs sss creer 68-9 
(2) Prices, wholesale, index number. $73-9 74-5 
(2) Prices, retail, family budget $ 17-35 17-41 
Index, retail sales, unadjusted cee Uletatere placed atoteeeate 79-4 
(8) Index, retail sales, AGJUSTEA eid sarees cnicestests 78-9 
(2) Employment, index number, 

(employers’ pay-roll figures).. 116-7 115-1 

(2) (#) Unemployment, percent- 

age (trade union members)..... 10-4 11-6 

Railway— 

(5) Car loadings, revenue 

yes 2 OL ES tt ST eRe es cars 237,310 231,166 
Canadian - National Rail- 

ways, gross earnings....... $ 19,935,153 17,849, 629 

Operating expenses.. Disa Oy craves s the eee "s loderovehece vere 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 

gross earnings............. SHEL Toccata ss 15, 785,278 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 

operating expenses, alllines $ |.............. 12,133, 871 
Steam railways, freight in 

tonam ile sy), Ghd sable unemcrerivares ellie: sstuoborees tole stebte ell be evginics Maou stele’ e 
Building permits.............. Seco tee een 5,278,381 
(7) Contracts awarded......... $ 18,111,000 19,534,900 
Mineral Production— 

Pig tron}... $s s. ee tdea ees tons 50, 657 49,972 
Steel ingots and castings...... tons 76, 256 73,556 
Berro-alloys.y tse ss cs eee osu tons 2,194 3,174 
(ead Serie)... Set. « ec Gees TBS 09S hc ee 36, 812, 947 
ZTE sok cP euteiches aise vate atazos DS |e «ceutts «= eee 29, 415, 685 
Copper re emcee aes cones. Tail tiene ca telseters 50, 238, 306 
Nickel Wan). Ses aes, Ibs!) Shit.) 16,914,931 
OL ee eS an OUNCES | P28 5 seve itis 409, 612 
RTEVEDN Oh tree iee ous see aoe eters GUNCEBI... css es carer 2,294, 057 
Comey. WL SEE at COTS Lot 1,112,828 
Crude petroleum imports....... aloe tc cheeee 184,372,921 
Rubber 1imports’ ccs ete. eect IDS ecae ent 3,146,645 
Cotton, raw, anorts NO nae tA LX sl MURR IASG le 6, 101, 000 
Wool, raw, imports............. Bis | wrcdovetlcke le le, 6 date 1,071,000 
Timber scaled in British Colum- 

18, SSSA, doer eae DGAft [isseiia onset 229,669,587 
Flour production............... Bbls::5\:/:aumureen, omar 1,639,231 
(8) Sugar, manufactured......... Ibs. 96,562,843 96,270, 679 
Foot wear production.......... PAITS |i ashes aletete store 2,069,929 
Output of central electric stations 

daily average..............Kk. Well ciutieecnte sheers 72,121,000 
Sales of insurance.............. 5 Pa aS 27,147,000 
Newsprint production...........tOMS|..........-02: 231,940 
Automobiles, passenger, production.}.............. 4,290 
(8) Index of Physical Volume of 

Business.s: gal ein... aces <  lnsiteino ners ¢c'erete 119-2 
INDUSTRIAT:, PRODUCTION, oaivicc s1s.o0'o ol acc.oee «6 cattle 120-7 

Mineral production ...(022 0s Rao ae nets Soy 202-1 

Manifacturing sais ss ebaon eel « sadetee eevee 114-2 

CON SETUCHION sacs «sro arercde hs clote cielece we [hose heratorsicte errieee 53-3 

Blectric powers ..Wiianss « coca ce iies » bela. aetae 223-6 
DISTRIBUTIONS. «5. siahesl gio hate  cetaeeide > ree ies 114-9 

Trade CMPlOVYMONbs.5 wsleses cots Geile sreiole Cicer: 134-0 

Garloadings £00050. Se UY, EOS See 81-0 

BERLE Bwyd SRR a prada ahcbonstegs sai Aocaneses alps s erate eens 84-4 

USDOL GS ces Sistoiate alate oct cia tictece cls | ovaciclersteinteterere 162-6 








2,371, 129,327 
1,634, 654,979 


2,062,545, 967 


August 


143,564,220 
57,026,268 
83,468, 997 

7,608, 740 
1,488 


781,010,385 


11,602,282 


5,814,330 
22,113,400 


163, 782,129 
1,103,037 
100, 705,387, 
2,178,202 


66,835,000 
















2,905, 802,514 
1,583, 694,718 


2,882, 752,966 


October 


185, 797,137 
82,112,749 
102, 747, 226 
10, 287,458 
112, 206,341 


769,731, 884 


13,507,566 
14,729,165 
10,450,058 


4,402,000 
20,170,000 


158, 840, 000 
13,437,000 
19, 113, 000 

1,868,000 


312,954,855 
1,489,000 
107, 859, 853 
1,984,000 


76,292,000 
















1,574,503, 186 


1937 


September 


eee ee ee 


165,456, 613 


70,240,465 
94,151,927 
9,070,318 


2,733,624, 854 


108, 225, 813 
770, 684,341 


40, 788, 803 


2,253, 289 








August 


173,304,529 


69,965,939 
101,471, 260 
8, 782,342 


2,612, 857,577 


110,939,351 


1,557, 638, 802 


747,670, 894 


210, 751 


16,485,561 
13, 685,535 


11,914,930 
11,338,316 


2, site 500,119 
,000 


a4’ 831, 000 


74,578 
126, 695 
9,913 
40,590, 985 
37,867,371 


44,549,000 
20,667,000 


158, 568, 000 
7,853,000 
5, 197,000 
1,965,000 


306,106,116 
1,042,949 
92,364,014 
2,321,489 


70,894,000 
27,891,000 





* Most of the figures in this table with an analysis are included in the Monthly Review of Business Statistics issued by the 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics, price $1.00 per year. 
+ For the week ended October 28, 1938. 
(1) Calculated from yields of Ontario bonds. 


(3) Adjusted for number of business days and seasonal variations. 


ber 11 and August 14, 1937. 
seasonal variation. 


(2) For group figures see articles elsewhere in this issue. 


(7) MacLean’s Building Review. 


r) Figures for end of previous month. 
(5) Figures for four weeks ending October 29, 1938, and corresponding previous periods. 
(6) Sugar production given in periods of four weeks ending October 8, September 10, and August 13, 1938; October 9, Septem- 
8 Index numbers are adjusted when necessary for 
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as well as over the indexes for September, 
1937, these indications being borne out in all 
the sub-groups with the exception of carload- 
ings, which showed an increase over the 
preceding month but a decrease from the 
figure for September, 1937. Information avail- 
able for October shows employment, the num- 
ber of cars loaded, and gross earnings of the 
Canadian National Railways at higher levels 
than in September, but, with the exception of 
gross earnings of the Canadian National Rail- 
ways, these figures are lower than those for 
October, 19837. The index number of whole- 
sale prices and the value of construction con- 
tracts awarded were lower in both comparisons. 


Strikes and Lockouts—The number of strikes 
and lockouts during October was 31, involving 
3,146 workers and resulting in a time loss of 
18,122 man working days as compared with 15 
disputes during September, involving 2,173 
workers with time loss of 18,840 days. The 
disputes during October include nine strikes of 
coal miners in Nova Scotia, Saskatchewan and 
Alberta, and five strikes in automobile and 
automobile parts plants in Windsor, Ont., and 
also one in Oshawa, Ont. None of the disputes 
involved large numbers of workers for any 
considerable period. In September there were 
seven disputes causing time loss of more than 
one thousand days. In October, 1937, there 
were 32 disputes, involving 6,571 workers with 
a time loss of 50,616 working days. Most of 
the time loss was due to strikes of coal miners 
at Minto, N.B. and rubber factory workers 
at Kitchener, Ont., but there were also four 
brief strikes of coal miners in Nova Scotia. 
Of the thirty-one disputes recorded for October, 
1938, twenty-six were terminated during the 
month, five resulting in favour of the em- 
ployers affected and three in favour of the 
workers involved, while compromise settle- 
ments were reached in eleven cases and the 
results of seven disputes were recorded as 
indefinite. Five disputes, involving approxi- 
mately 287 workers, were recorded as unterm- 
inated at the end of October. These figures 
do not include those strikes and lockouts in 
which employment conditions were no longer 
affected but which had not been called off or 
definitely declared terminated by the unions 
involved. 


During October the De- 


Industrial partment received the find- 
Disputes ings of the Board of Con- 
Investigation ciliation and Investigation 
Act in connection with a dis- 


pute between the Cana- 
dian National Railways and the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company and their employees 
on the Montreal Wharf. Three applications for 
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Boards were received, and the personnel was 
completed of a Board established in a previous 
month. The Department was notified of the 
ratification of an agreement negotiated before 
a Board, and of the settlement of another dis- 
pute on the basis of the findings of a Board. 
A full account of recent proceedings under the 
Act will be found at page 1201. 


September 
of persons 


Featuring the 


Statistics of re-registration 


Material Aid on Aid throughout Canada, 
Recipients for carried out for the Depart- 
September ment of Labour, were the 


decrease in numbers of 
persons on Agricultural Aid in the Province 
of Saskatchewan, due to the improved harvest, 
and a further decrease in the number of fully 
employable unemployed persons compared 
with August. 

Preliminary figures show the total of the 
unemployed but fully employable persons on 
Aid throughout Canada in September at 
118,000, a decrease of five and a half per 
cent from the August total of 124,325. The 
figure for September this year was nearly the 
same as that for September a year ago, there 
being a net increase of less than one per cent. 
Decreases in the numbers of fully employable 
persons on Aid have occurred in every month 
of the current year up to September, since 
the winter peak of 174,932 in February last. 

A total of 452,000 persons were receiving 
Non-Agricultural Material Aid in September 
this year, about four per cent less than in 
the previous month. This category includes 
totally unemployable, partially employable 
and fully employable persons, together with 
all dependents of family heads. This aggre- 
gate showed a net reduction of about one 
per cent from September, 1937. 


Approximately 38,000 farmers who, when 
their dependents are included, account for a 
farm population of 181,000, were reported as 
receiving Agricultural Aid for subsistence in 
September. These persons were largely 
located in the Province of Saskatchewan, that 
province alone showing a total of 145,000. 
The Dominion total on Agricultural Aid, 33 
per cent less than in September, 1937, was 
37 per cent less in September than in August, 
19388. The Saskatchewan total had already 
begun to reflect the improvement due to this 
year’s crops and from August to September 
showed a reduction of 42 per cent. 

The grand total of all classes of persons 
on Material and Agricultural Aid in Septem- 
ber, according to these early figures, was 
633,000, a decrease of 16-5 per cent from 
August, and a decrease of 12-7 per cent from 
September, 1937. 
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The progress of projects in 
Western Canada under the 
Dominion-Provincial Youth 
Training Program was the 
subject of favourable com- 
ment by Honourable Nor- 
man MclL. Rogers, Minister of Labour, dur- 
ing a press interview on November 9. (At the 
last session of Parliament, $1,500,000 had been 
appropriated for Youth Training as compared 
with $1,000,000 in the previous session.) 

Recently returned from a visit to the four 
Western Provinces, the Minister stated that 
he had visited a number of the projects and 
studied the type of training given. He de- 
scribed the enthusiasm of the young people in 
training, stating that the program generally 
was gaining momentum in both urban and 
rural centres. He announced that Physical 
Training projects, which have been operated 
with such success in British Columbia, were 
now under way in Alberta and were also being 
started in Saskatchewan. 

The Minister was impressed with the rural 
training centres in the Prairie Provinces where 
young men and women were given training 
designed to make their farm life more happy 
and successful. One effect of these rural 
courses, he stated, was to assist in retarding 
the movement from the farms to the cities. 
The training was designed to make farm life 
more attractive and desirable. 


Referring to the Youth Training movement 
generally, the Minister expressed the view that 
it was gaining momentum, and he emphasized 
the importance of community co-operation if 
it were to be a success all over the Dominion. 

The Minister considered that employment 
figures in the Dominion were encouraging, and 
that general employment conditions in West- 
ern Canada were improving. 


Minister of 
Labour Visits 
Youth Training 
Projects 


The second conference on 


Second Industrial Relations was 
Maritime held in Kings College, Dal- 
Conference on  housie University, Halifax, 
Industrial on October 28 and 29, com- 
Relations prising representatives of 


the principal industries in 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. Represen- 
tatives of the governments of Nova Scotia 
and New Brunswick and of the federal De- 
partment of Labour were also present on in- 
vitation. The Conference was under the 
auspices of the Institute of Public Affairs of 
Dalhousie University. 


The Conference was opened by an address 
on “The Social Responsibility of the Em- 
ployer” by A. B. Purvis, President and Man- 
aging Director of Canadian Industries Lim- 
ited, formerly Chairman of the National Em- 


ployment Commission. R. L. Dunsmore, 
Superintendent, Imperial Oil Limited, then 
addressed the Conference on “Company Pen- 
sion Plans” and A. N. Jones, Vice-President 
of Pickford and Black, Limited, spoke on 
“Employees’ Representation.” V. C. Mac- 
Donald, Dean of the Dalhousie Law School, 
addressed a luncheon meeting on “Canada’s 
Social Problems and the Constitution.” 


The afternoon session of the first day dealt 
with unemployment, there being addresses on 
“Economic and Financial Implications of the 
Canadian Unemployment Problem” by 
Stewart Bates, Professor of Commerce, Dal- 
housie University; on “ Unemployment Relief” 
by R. D. Crawford, Town Clerk, Amherst, 
N.S.; and on “ Public Works” by R. W. Mc- 
Colough, Chief Engineer, Nova Scotia De- 
partment of Highways. 


The session on the second day was devoted 
to Arbitration and Conciliation with ad- 
dresses on “The Legal Background” by 
G. V. V. Nicholls of the Legal Department 
of the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association; 
on “The Practice in Nova Scotia” by E, B. 
Paul, Superintendent, Dominion Steel and 
Coal Corporation, formerly Deputy Minister 
of Labour for the Province of Nova Scotia. 
“The Viewpoint of the Employee” was dealt 
with by W. A. McDonald, Secretary of the 
National Association of Marine Engineers of 
Canada, substituting for D. W. Morrison, Vice- 
President of the Trades and Labour Congress 
of Canada and President of District 26, United 
Mine Workers of America. . 


The Conference closed with an address at 
a luncheon meeting on “The Social Respon- 
sibility of the University” by B. A. Fletcher, 
Professor of Education, Dalhousie University. 

Some of the papers will be published in 
Public Affairs, the quarterly journal of the 
Institute of Public Affairs, Dalhousie Uni- 
versity, 


The Advisory Council on 
Nutrition was appointed in 
February, 1936, to advise on 
the state of nutrition of the 
Australian people and on 
any evidence that the Australian people 
were in any degree undernourished or that 
their diet was improperly balanced or im- 
properly prepared. The Council included 
members from the Commonwealth health and 
research authorities and the medical, dental 
and agricultural staffs of the universities. 
Committees for each state were set up to 
assist. Five interim reports were made, In- 
vestigations were made into the nature and 
quantity of foodstuffs consumed and into the 
physical condition of a group of children, 


Report on 
Nutrition 
in Australia 
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with a study of the diet consumed, in cities 
and throughout the inland districts. 

(Reference to the commencement of the 
survey on the cost of living and nutrition 
in Canada was made in the Lasour GAZETTE 
for September on page 967.) 

Records of the quantities and cost of the 
various classes of foods for a period of one 
month were secured from certain families 
’ with incomes up to £400 per annum in Bris- 
bane, Sydney, Melbourne, Adelaide and Perth, 
nearly 500 families being covered in each city. 
Supervisors visited each house regularly to 
check the records. An attempt to secure 
records of food consumed during one week 
from 5,000 additional families throughout the 
Commonwealth by notices in newspapers was 
not successful, only 178 records being secured. 
The nutritive values of samples of foods ob- 
tainable in the open market was ascertained 
by a staff of biochemists, 1,172 of the items 
listed in the reports of the housewives being 
analysed. 

The statistical analysis of the data secured 
was made according to (a) expenditure on 
food; (b) consumption of food; (c) nutritive 
value of food consumed. Only 5:87 per cent 
of the families reporting were found to have 
a diet deficient in protein content (body build- 
ing foods) or caloric value (energy and heat 
producing foods). In milk consumption 25 per 
cent of the diets were deficient. Butter and 
fat consumption were found to be adequate. 
In egg consumption 25 per cent of the diets 
were found inadequate. In potato consump- 
tion the same deficiency was found. In fruits 
and vegetables satisfactory consumption was 
found except in a few cases in Sydney. An 
analysis by size of families and numbers of 
children revealed that there was little tendency 
for families with several children to suffer from 
inadequate diets generally but there was pro- 
portionately less meat and fish consumed while 
the consumption of bread and cereals increased 
slightly. There was a tendency for the con- 
sumption of fruits and vegetables to fall below 
an adequate standard in ois with more 
than two children, 

A study of the mineral salts consumed indi- 
cated that the diets of many of the families 
reported were below the standards set by 
United States nutritional authorities. The 
Council considered these standards unduly 
high and recommended an intensive study of 
mineral requirements for Australian condi- 
tions. It was pointed out that the investiga- 
tion revealed that families with several chil- 
dren tended to have diets deficient in the 
protective foods, fresh fruit and vegetables, 
milk, eggs, and mineral salts, even when ade- 
quate in respect to meat and fish, bread and 
cereals. 
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The investigation into the health and diet 
of groups of children in Sydney and in coun- 
try districts revealed that the number of 
children who suffered from under nourishment 
or unbalanced diets varied from 11 to 24 per 
cent in the various districts. It appeared that 
the diets were deficient in milk, cream, cheese 
and that not enough cod liver oil was given. 

The Council reported that while the people 
of Australia were on the whole well fed, the 
survey showed that six per cent were not ob- 
taining enough food and that there was much 
ignorance as to the proper balance of food 
items; that some people both in town and 
country were unable for various reasons to 
obtain the essential fresh foods; and that “a 
considerable mass of minor departures from 
normal health (describable generally as mal- 
nutrition) existed among the young children 
in both town and country, and that the evi- 
dence pointed to faulty selection of diets as 
the main cause of malnutrition, sometimes 
necessitated by poverty but more often the 
result of ignorance.” It was emphasized that 
the medium or severe types of malnutrition 
were not found, and the degrees of ill-health 
were of a minor character. 


At midnight on October 23, 


Fair Labour the United States Fair La- 


Standards Act bour Standards Act became 
Becomes operative. 

Operative The Act, which has been 
in U.S.A. reviewed in detail in its 


various stages in previous 
issues of the Lasour GazeTre (October 1938, 
page 1078; July 1938, page 719; August 1937, 
page 838; and June 1937, page 598), provides 
for minimum wages ranging between 25 cents 
and 40 cents an hour during the first year the 
Act is in force, and 30 cents to 40 cents an 
hour thereafter. The Act also requires indus- 
tries subject to the measure, to observe a 
maximum work-week of 44 hours for the first 
year, 42 hours for the second year, and 40 
hours thereafter. 

The Act applies to concerns engaging in 
interstate commerce and to the production of 
goods for interstate commerce. It is also pro- 
vided that special rates of wages may be pre- 
scribed by the Administrator for particular 
fields of business upon the recommendation 
of industrial committees. 

The first industrial committee was recently 
established to inquire into minimum rates for 
the textile industry (Lasour Gazerts, October 
1938, page 1078). The object of the com- 
mittee is to recommend classifications for the 
purpose of fixing for each group the highest 
minimum rate of wages (not more than 40 
cents and not less than 25 cents per hour) 
which will not substantially curtail employ- 
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a 


ment and will not give a competitive advan- 
tage to any group in the industry. This com- 
mittee commenced its sessions in Washington 
on October 11. 

In a broadcast address Mr. Elmer F. 
Andrews, Administrator of the new Wages 
and Hours Division of the U.S. Department 
of Labor, said that the Act should become 
“one of the pillars of a sound economic sys- 
tem in the United States.” Declaring that 
the administration expected the provision for 
an immediate minimum wage of 25 cents an 
hour in interstate commerce to result in con- 
siderably higher wages, Mr. Andrews said 
“our experience with state minimum wage 
laws proves that the minimum does not be- 
come the maximum, despite forebodings of 
opponents regarding that type of legislation.” 

Mr. Andrews estimated that 750,000 persons 
would receive increased wages under the law 
and that it would shorten the work-week. for 
1,500,000. It was also pointed out that as the 
wage scale increases and the work-week de- 
creases, many more hundreds of thousands 
would benefit by the legislation. 


Following the recommenda- 
tions of an emergency Board 
appointed by President 
Roosevelt to investigate a 
railway wage dispute, 
United States railway ex- 
ecutives announced on No- 
vember 4 the cancellation of their plan to put 
into effect on December 1 their proposed 15 
per cent reduction in wages. 

According to an Associated Press report, 
the wage dispute which the board investi- 
gated, started last May when the carriers 
served notice then that they would reduce 
wages 15 per cent July 1. Efforts were made 
to mediate the proposal, but these failed and 
the carriers issued a new notice that the re- 
duction would take effect October 1. The 
railroad Brotherhoods announced in Septem- 
ber they would strike unless the reduction 
proposal was withdrawn. 

On September 27 the President created the 
emergency board to investigate the situation. 
Under terms of the Railway Labour Act, this 
automatically postponed for 60 days both the 
wage reduction and the threatened strike. 

The Board summarized its unanimous re- 
port to the President as follows: 


Reecommenda- 
tions of 
United States 
Railway Labour 
Board 


“1. Wages of railway labour are not high 
even as compared with wages in other com- 
parable industries. 

“2. A horizontal reduction of wages on a 
national scale would not meet the financial 
emergency of the industry, since the savings 


would not be distributed merely to the 


needy roads. 


“3. A wage reduction in the railroad in- 
dustry would run counter to the trend of wage 
rates in industry generally. 


“4. The financial distress of the carriers 
which has obtained since October, 1937, when 
the last wage increases were granted, is as yet 
a short-term situation. As such, it cannot be 
regarded as grounds for a wage reduction, 
especially in view of present indications of an 
improvement in the business of the carriers. 


“5. In the light of these findings, the board 
concludes that the proposal of the carriers 
for a reduction of the wages of railway labour 
should not be pressed and recommends that 
the carriers withdraw and cancel the notices 
which put such a reduction into operation as 
of December 1, 1938.” 


On October 17, Industrial 


Minimum Wage Commissioner Frieda _  S. 


Recommenda- Miller of New York State 
tion for accepted the report of the 
Confectionery Confectionery Wage Board, 
Industry in the third Board to report 
N.Y. State under the present Mini- 


mum Wage Law enacted 
in New York State in April, 1937. (Lasour 
GazettE, July, 1937, page 815.) 


The Confectionery Board recommended a 
basic minimum hourly wage of 35 cents, and 
a minimum weekly wage of $14 for 40 hours 
for women and minors in the confectionery 
industry of the State. 

By setting higher rates for short work weeks, 
Commissioner Miller pointed out that the 
Wage Board seeks to stimulate the manufac- 
turers’ interest to plan his work so that fuller 
weekly employment is given to all workers 
on the payroll. During the period September 
1 to April 1, which covers the two busy 
seasons in the confectionery industry—the four 
months preceding Christmas and the 10 weeks 
preceding Easter—all workers employed three 
days or less in any one week are to be paid 
$10 for that week. If an employee is called to 
work on the fourth day, she must be paid 
for four full days at the rate of 35 cents an 
hour, even though she works only one or two 
hours on the fourth day. For employees work- 
ing more than four days in aay one week, pay 
is to be at the rate of 35 cents an hour for the 
number of hours worked. 

While the minimum weekly wage of $14 is 
not guaranteed as in the laundry industry, 
Commissioner Miller said that women work- 
ers in the confectionery industry will be as- 
sured at least $10 a week for any week in 
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which they are employed at all during the 
busy season, if the Board’s recommendations 
are finally adopted. 

In the slack season, which extends from 
April 1 to September 1, the Wage Board re- 
commended that employees working two days 
or less in any one week be paid at least $7. 
If an employee is called to work on the third 
day, regardless of whether she works or not, 
it will be considered a full day of eight hours 
and she will receive compensation for three 
days at the rate of 35 cents per hour for the 
full three-day period. 


Replacing the voluntary in- 


Compulsory surance program which has 
Unemployment been in effect in Norway 
Insurance in since 1906, a nation-wide 
Norway compulsory system of un- 


employment insurance was 
introduced under an Act dated June 24, 1938, 
ta become operative on a date to be fixed by 
the Crown. 

It is estimated that between 550,000 and 
630,000 persons will come under the scope of 
the legislation, having practically the same 
coverage as the compulsory sickness insurance 
scheme. A few groups, including workers em- 
ployed in farm labour, domestic service, fishing 
and certain other occupations are not covered 
by the legislation. Certain groups of public 
employees and all workers earning less than 
600 kroner a year (krone = 26 cents) are also 
excluded from participation in the plan as well 
as those earning more than 6.000 kroner a year. 

For the purpose of contributions workers 
are divided into five wage groups. The total 
contribution paid half by the worker and half 
by the employer ranges from :36 krone a week 
for persons in the lowest wage class up to l 
krone a week for persons in the highest wage 
class. The legislation also provides that the 
Crown may increase the rates of contributions 
or reduce the benefits in the cases of groups 
of insured persons with a high risk of un- 
employment. 

Benefits under the scheme are to be granted 
in the form of cash payments, travelling and 
removal grants, and the payment of sickness 
insurance contributions during unemployment. 
Instead of benefit, grants may be made in suit- 
able cases towards the vocational training of 
unemployed persons. The daily rates of cash 
benefit vary according to the several wage 
classes and range. from 1:40 kroner in the 
lowest class up to 4:00 kroner in the highest 
class. Dependents’ allowances, at a uniform 
daily rate of not more than -30 krone, are 
payable only in respect of children under 15 
years of age; dependents’ benefits together 
are limited to 80 per cent of the daily wage 


which determines the allocation of the worker 
to his wage class. No benefit is payable for 
Sundays. 

The initial qualification for benefit is estab- 
lished after 45 weeks of insurable employment 
within the period of four years immediately 
preceding the claim. After benefit has been 
drawn for the prescribed maximum period, a 
new qualifying period of not less than 15 weeks’ 
insurable employment within the period of two 
years immediately preceding the new claim 
must be served. Benefit is payable for 15 
weeks in 12 months or at the rate of one 
benefit week for every three weeks of con- 
tribution for a maximum of 15 weeks. 


In the “7.0.0. Year Book, 


Analysis of 1937-88,’ which has just 
Social- been issued, the Interna- 
Economic tional Labour Office analyses 
Conditions in events which have influenced 
1937-38 the conditions of workers 


throughout the world and 
draws attention to certain characteristic fea- 
tures of world economic development during 
that period. 

Seen in retrospect it is stated that 1937 
appears as a “boom” year, the culminating 
point of the business cycle of the “thirties after 
the great World Depression.” 

During the year, however, apparently few 
of the characteristics of a boom were present. 
Production, employment and _ international 
trade all touched or surpassed the 1929 level, 
but it was doubted whether this can be looked 
upon as a high mark. 

Since 1929, the population of the world has 
increased between 5 and 10 per cent. Fur- 
thermore, it is stated that if the “normal” 
rate of advance achieved in the pre-war period 
were still operative, the productive records 
reached in 1937 should have been some 20 to 
25 per cent greater than in 1929. 

“Against this,” adds the International Labour 
Office, “there is the fact that much of the 
productive work done under present-day con- 
ditions escapes the statistical net. Thus, the 
fact that coal mining has remained relatively 
stagnant for many years weighs down the pro- 
duction index of a large number of countries; 
but the fact that there are now thousands of 
filling stations and one-man repair garages does 
not appear in any of the indexes immediately 
available. There is accordingly a certain danger 
in making comparisons with the records of 
previous years. But with all allowances made, 
the ‘high point’ reached in 1937 represented no 
more than a partial return of prosperity. The 
large percentage of unemployment in most 
of the leading countries is evidence of this. 
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In fact, the principal justification for looking 
upon the 1937 peak as a boom is that it was 
followed by a depression. How serious the 
downward movement will prove to be it is 
impossible to foretell. The excessive abrupt- 
ness of the decline in the United States and 
the fact that other countries showed. consider- 
able resistance to the downward tendency 
afford good hope that the recession will be 
short. But there are new and _ inestimable 
factors in the situation which make all fore- 
casts unreliable.” 


An Outline of Trade 
Union History in Great 
Britain, the United States 
and Canada with Special 
Emphasis on the Causes 
Leading to the Present Division in the Cana- 
dian Labour Movement was the title of an 
address given at the Canadian Institute of 
Economics and Politics at Lake Couchiching 
in August by Miss Margaret Mackintosh of 
the Department of Labour. Muimeographed 
copies of this address in a somewhat extended 
form may be obtained from the Department. 


Bulletin on 
Trade Union 
History 


Review of Operations Under Dominion Housing Legislation 


Up to October 31, 1938, the total volume 
of loans approved under the National Housing 
Act and its predecessor, the Dominion Housing 
Act, was $24,695,268, according to a press re- 
lease issued by the Department of Finance on 
November 7. These loans provided housing 
accommodation for 6,272 Canadian families. 
Up to the same date Home Improvement loans 
reported to the Department of Finance aggre- 
gated $22,319,546 in amount, and numbered no 
less than 55,820, enabling approximately that 
many Canadian families to modernize, extend 
or repair their existing dwellings. Adding these 
amounts together indicates that total loans ex- 
ceeding $47,000,000 have been granted for 
house building and: home repair purposes under 
these two Dominion measures during the last 
two or three years. It is estimated that these 
loans have made possible an expenditure on 
actual building construction (excluding land) 
of over $53,000,000. This does not of course 
take into account the substantial volume of 
repair and modernization work and also of new 
house construction which were stimulated by 
the Dominion legislation but which were 
financed in other ways. 

It is stated that at least 80 per cent of the 
cost of house building construction and mod- 
ernization is estimated as being spent, either 
directly or indirectly, on wages of labour, 
skilled or unskilled. Applying this percentage 
to the aggregate figure given above it is 
estimated that the loans made possible by 
Dominion legislation have accounted for pay- 
ments of wages to Canadian labour of over 
$42,000,000. The extent, therefore, to which 
the legislation has contributed to the stimula- 
tion of employment and the elimination of 
unemployment is obvious. 

More detailed analysis of the monthly figures 
of Housing Act loans indicates that the new 
National Housing Act, passed at the last ses- 
sion of Parliament, has already provided the 
increased stimulus to lending activity and to 
new housing construction which its sponsors 


intended. The Act was not assented to until 
the first of July and operations under the new 
agreements which had to be negotiated with 
lending institutions could not begin until about 
the first of August. In spite of the business 
recession which was under way, the serious 
political tension in Europe and the fact that 
building activity normally begins to fall off in 
the late summer months, National Housing 
Act loans approved in each of the months of 
August, September and October showed a sub- 
stantial increase over the loans made in the 
corresponding months of 1937 when business 
conditions were more active. 

For the three months period the increase 
is 72 per cent in amount of loans and 85 per 
cent in number of family housing units financed 
as compared with the same period in 1937. 
The figures for October are particularly en- 
ccuraging in the indications they give of the 
outlook for more active building operations 
during the next building season. The number 
of individual loans approved in October was 
higher than in any other single month to date. 
- During October 307 loans were approved in 
the amount of $1,269,009, and provided housing 
accommodation for 361 families. The previous 
high month for number of loans was July, 1938, 
when 285 loans were approved. The increased 
use being made of the facilities of the Act 
for financing low-cost homes in the smaller and 
more remote communities and in the special 
areas of the larger communities was reflected 
in the smaller size of individual loans. Of the 
361 family housing units financed in October, 
288 or over 78 per cent were financed by loans 
of $4,000 or less; 189 by loans of $3,000 or less; 
and 84 by loans of $2,500 or less. It is also 
interesting to note that nineteen 90 per cent 
loans on houses costing less than $2,500 were 
approved during October, bringing the total 
number of such 90 per cent loans to 42 for 
the three months since the National Housing 
Act came into operation and made this special 
class of high percentage loan possible. 
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RECENT PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 
INVESTIGATION ACT | 


HREE applications for the establishment 

of Boards of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion under the Industrial Disputes Investi- 
. gation Act were received in the Department 
of Labour recently. 

The first application was submitted on 
behalf of employees of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company comprising its 
unlicensed personnel in British Columbia 
Coastal Steamship Service, members. of 


the Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship - 


Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station 
Employees. The application is signed by two 
officials of the union named. Approximately 
400 men are stated to be directly affected and 
2,000 indirectly affected by the dispute, which 
arose in connection with the union’s request 
for an agreement covering the employees in 
question. In its statement in reply the com- 
pany points out that an agreement with a 
committee representing these employees has 
been in effect since April, 1937, and that on 
no occasion has the delegates of ships’ crews, 
or the members of the negotiating committee 
with which the company discussed matters 
of interest from time to time, intimated that 
they wished to discontinue the present method 
of conducting negotiations. An officer of the 
Department interviewed representatives of the 
parties in Vancouver recently and ascertained 
that the company was not opposed to its 
employees being members of a union, but that 
it would deal only with a committee of em- 
ployees in discussing wages and working con- 
ditions. The manager of the British Columbia 
Coastal Steamship Service stated that if the 
majority of the employees wished to join the 
brotherhood he would meet a committee from 
the union, provided they were also employees 
of the company. 

The second application was submitted on 
behalf of shop labourers employed in the 
Motive Power and Car Department shops of 
the Canadian National Railways at Transcona, 
Manitoba, being members of the Transcona 
Railroad Workers’ Unit, One Big Union. The 
application is signed by the chairman and sec- 
retary of the union named. Ninety-five em- 
ployees are stated to be directly affected by 
the dispute and 1,100 indirectly. The appli- 
cants desire to have a number of grievances 
rectified and claim that their organization 
represents the majority of shop labourers in 
the Transcona shops and therefore should be 
recognized as the negotiation and grievance 
committee. 

The third application was submitted on be- 
balf of employees of the following coal mining 
companies at Bienfait in the Estevan district 
in the province of Saskatchewan, namely, 
Western Dominion Coal Mines, Limited, 


Dominion Briquettes and Chemicals, Limited, 
Manitoba and Saskatchewan Coal Company, 
Limited, Bienfait Mines, Limited, Lignite 
Mines, Limited, Eastern Collieries of Bienfait, 
Limited, Baniulis Brothers, Limited, and Wilson 
Coal Company. The application is signed by 
the president and recording secretary of the 
Bienfait Local Union of the United Mine 
Workers of America. The number of em- 
ployees directly affected by the dispute is 
given as approximately 575, the majority of 
whom are stated to be members of the United 
Mine Workers of America. The claims of the 
applicants include recognition of the United 
Mine Workers of America as the sole bargain- 
ing agency for the employees; wage increases 
to bring the rate for machine men to $6 per 
day, for miners and loaders to $4.75 per day, 
and for common labourers to $4.50 per day, 
with proportionate increases in the day wage 
rates for all other classifications, as well as in 
the contract rates of pay; adherence to the 
eight-hour day from bank to bank; and a uni- 
form contract for all of the mines. A general 
strike had occurred in this coal field on October 
17. The secretary of District 18, United Mine 
Workers of America, conferred with the Min- 
ister of Labour, who pointed out that the men 
were on strike in violation of the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act and urged that 
they resume work at once. The strike was 
terminated on October 20, and the following 
day application was made for a Board of 
Concilation and Investigation. Another or- 
ganization, however, the Saskatchewan Mine 
Workers’ Union, affiliated with the Canadian 
Federation of Labour, protested against the 
establishment of a Conciliation Board, stating 
that it had working agreements with three of 
the mines covered by the application. This 
was supported by a telegraphic message from 
seven of the eight companies concerned, who 
advised that they recognized the Canadian 
Federation of Labour, that no demands had 
been made upon them by their employees, and 
that there was no dispute between the em- 
ployers and the employees. On the other 
hand, the officials of the United Mine Workers 
of America declared that they had requested 
the operators to discuss matters and that their 
communications had been ignored. Both the 
Saskatchewan Mine Workers’ Union and the 
operators expressed their willingness to have 
an enquiry by a commission. 

The respective parties involved in this dispute 
conferred separately with the Minister of 
Labour while he was en route east from the 
Pacific coast at the end of the month. In view 
of the fact that two unions have membership 
in the field and each claims that its member- 
ship includes a majority of the employees of 
at least some of the mines, it has been decided 
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by the Minister to take a secret ballot in each 
of the eight mines to ascertain if the applica- 
tion is made on behalf of a majority of the 
employees in each mine. The Minister will 
be prepared to establish a Conciliation Board 
to cover those mines where the ballot of the 
employees establishes a majority in support 
of the application, 


Chairman Appointed 

A Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
was established by the Minister of Labour on 
May 27 last to deal with a dispute between 
Hendrie and Company, Limited, of Toronto, 
and their motor truck drivers, and Messrs. 
H. A. F. Boyde, of Hamilton, and J. L. Cohen, 
K.C., of Toronto, were appointed members 
thereof on the recommendation of the company 
and employees, respectively (LABouR GAZETTE, 
June, 1938, page 608). Subsequently it ap- 
peared that a settlement might be effected 
through further direct negotiations and the 
appointment of a chairman was accordingly 
held in abeyance. In September, however, an 
impasse being reached, the Minister, on the 
joint recommendation of the two board mem- 
bers above named, appointed Professor Ken- 
neth W. Taylor, of McMaster University, 
Hamilton, third member and chairman of the 
board. Professor Taylor was in Australia at 
the time and did not return to Canada until 
about the end of October, when arrangements 
were made for the board to proceed to function. 


Agreement Ratified 


The Board of Directors of the Canadian 
Press at a meeting held on October 14 ap- 
proved the agreement between the. Canadian 
Press and its telegraph employees which was 
negotiated in June last before a Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation composed of Pro- 
fessor Norman A. M, MacKenzie, chairman, 
Mr. W. Rupert Davies, nominated by the em- 
ployers, and Mr. Leonard James Ryan, nomi- 
nated by the employees. 

The agreement is retroactive to August 1, 
1938, and is to remain in force until July 1, 
1940, and shall thereafter renew itself for 
periods of one year unless either party gives 
notice to the other at least sixty days before 
the end of the initial or any subsequent period 
of its desire to terminate the agreement. 


A summary of the report of the Concilia- 
tion Board in connection with this matter 
appeared at page 724 of the Lazour GaAzErTE 
for July, 1988. The employees involved are 
mechanics and automatic printer telegraph 
operators, members of Canadian Press System 
Division No. 52, Commercial Telegraphers 
Union. . 

This agreement is summarized in this issue 
in the article entitled “Recent Industrial 
Agreements.” 


Settlement of Dispute Involving Coal 
Operators and Employees in the 
Drumheller District 


An agreement was reached during Septem- 
ber between various coal operators in the 
Drumheller district and their mine workers 
being members of District 18, United Mine 
Workers of America, based in large part on 
the recommendations of the Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation which dealt. re- 
cently with a dispute involving wages and 
working conditions between the parties con- 
cerned. The dispute arose when contracts 
between the employers and the coal miners 
expired at the end of March last and were not 
renewed. On the application of the coal 
operators the dispute was referred to a board 
composed of Mr, H. A. Dyde, chairman, Mr. 
W. H. McLaws, K.C., nominee of the com- 
panies, and Mr. Patrick Conroy, the em- 
ployees’ nominee. The text of the board’s 
report appeared in the August issue of the 
Lasour Gazette, page 871. The board’s find- 
ings were acceptable to the employees’ com- 
mittee, but certain phases of the recommen- 
dations were rejected by the coal operators. 
Following direct negotiations extending over 
a period of several weeks, and with the as- 
sistance of the Western Representative of the 
Department of Labour, accord was reached 
on the various points at issue and on Septem- 
ber 23 a new contract was signed with all but 
three companies, namely, the Red Deer Valley 
Coal Company, Limited, at Nacmine, and the 
Rosedale Collieries, Limited, and Star Mines, 
Limited, at Rosedale, the latter two being 
under one management. Later these three 
companies also signed the agreement, which 
the miners in the district by a referendum 
vote subsequently ratified. 





Report of Board in Dispute Between the Canadian National Railways and 
the Canadian Pacific Railway Company (Employers), and their Truckers, 
Checkers, Coopers, ete., on the Montreal Wharf (Employees) 


The Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion constituted on September 22 to deal with 
two applications received from employees of 
the Canadian National Railways and the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company, respec- 
tively, on the Montreal wharf, submitted its 


findings to the Minister of Labour during 
October. The employees involved in this dis- 
pute are truckers, checkers, coopers, etc., mem- 
bers of the Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express 
and Station Employees. 
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The report of the board, which is signed 
by the chairman, Mr. Brooke Claxton, of 
Montreal, and the board member nominated 
by the employees, Mr. Tom Moore, of 
Ottawa, recommends that the hourly rate of 
pay for truckers, who compose 80 per cent of 
the 650 employees concerned in the dispute, 
be increased from 50 to 57 cents, or 14 per 
The employees in their application 
for a board had requested that the truckers’ 
hourly rate be increased 12 cents, or 24 per 
cent. The parties to the dispute agreed be- 
fore the board to let the recommendation as 
to truckers determine the action to be taken 
with regard to the wage rates of the remain- 
ing employees affected, and the report accord- 
ingly recommends that increases be granted 
to the other classes affected corresponding to 
that recommended for the truckers. It is also 
suggested that any adjustment in wages be 
made retroactive to August 15, 1938, and that 
any agreement which may be reached be 
effective for two years. 

Mr. G. 8. Currie, the board member ap- 
pointed on the employers’ recommendation, 
in a minority report dissents from the above 
recommendations and expresses the opinion 
that the present rates of pay should be con- 
tinued. 


The texts of the two reports follow:— 


Report of Board 


In the matter of the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act and of a_ dispute 
between the Canadian National Railways 
and the Canadian Pacific Railway Com- 
pany (employers) and certain of their 
employees at Montreal Wharf being 
checkers, freight-handlers, coopers, etc., 
members of the Brotherhood of Rail- 
way and Steamship Clerks, Freight- 
Handlers, Express and Station Employees 
(employees). 


‘To the Honourable, 
The Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ont. 


Sm,—The Board of Conciliation and In- 
vestigation appointed by you in the above 
matter now begs to report that it commenced 
its hearings at Montreal on September 28, 
1938. The Board was composed of Mr. 
Brooke Claxton, Chairman, appointed by the 
Minister in the absence of a joint recom- 
mendation from the other members, Mr. 
Tom Moore, nominated by the employees, 
and Mr. George S. Currie, nominated by the 
employers. At the hearings the employers 
were represented by— 


CANADIAN NATIONAL RaAILwAys: 


Mr. R. C. Johnston, 
Superintendent, Montreal Terminals. 
Mr. W. M. Armstrong, 
Assistant Director, Bureau of Economics, 
Montreal. 
Mr. D. Rodden, 
Agent, Montreal Wharf. 


CANADIAN PactFic RatLway: 
Mr. R. W. Scott, 
Superintendent, Montreal Terminals. 
Mr. H. D. Brydone-Jack, 
Assistant Manager, 
Department of Personnel, Montreal. 
Mr. A. M. Sime, 
Dock Superintendent, Montreal Wharf. 


The employees were represented by— 


Mr. F. H. Hall, Vice-President, 
Mr. W. H. Rowe, General Chairman 


(CLP); 
Mr. F. E. McManus, Local Chairman 

(CPO 
Mr. W. J. Evans, Regional Chairman 

(C.N.R.), 
Mr. J. Burnett, Local Chairman 

(C.N.R.) 

and 


Mr. C. A. Giroux, Local Chairman 
(C.P.R.), Place Viger. 


all of the employees union. 


The application was for an increase in the 
rates of pay of approximately 350 men 
employed by the C.P.R. and 300 men 
employed by the C.N.R. at the Montreal 
Wharf as checkers, freight-handlers, coopers, 
etc., the increase requested being— 

(a) to increase all hourly rates by 12 cents 

per hour; and in the case of employees 
of the C.P.R.— 

(b) to increase the rate of pay of checkers 
employed during the closed season of 
navigation by an amount of $20 per 
month; and 

(c) to increase the differential for night 
work by an amount of 5 cents per hour. 


While the application of the C.N.R. 
employees did not expressly mention the 5 
cent differential, it was understood that this 
was omitted through an oversight and that 
the finding on this head should also apply 
to the C.N.R. employees. 

After consultation the Board decided to 
have the case outlined by the representa- 
tives of the two parties, and this occupied 
the first day. On the next day the Board 
adopted the suggestion made by the parties 
that it visit the wharves in order to appre- 
ciate the nature of the work, and in the 
presence of representatives of the employers 
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and employees we spent the afternoon seeing 
what the work was. We also had an oppor- 
tunity of seeing other similar work being 
performed and this was most useful to us. 

On September 30, 1938, the submissions of 
the two parties were developed at greater 
length. At the close of the hearing repre- 
sentatives of each side were canvassed as to 
the possibility of reaching a solution by the 
process of conciliation, but it speedily became 
apparent that any effort in this direction 
would be fruitless. 

On October 8, 1938, the hearing was com- 
pleted with the Railways filing additional 
material and further representations were 
made orally by both parties. The following 
days were given over to a consideration of 
the report which is now presented. 

We shall first deal with the general appli- 
cation for an increase of 12 cents per hour 
mentioned in (a) above and in doing so shall 
follow both employers and employees in 
treating the case of the truckers as typical, 
representing as they do more than 80 per 
cent of the men employed. 

The case for the employees may be 
summarized briefly. The employees con- 
cerned are employed by each of the two 
Railways principally to unload export freight 
out of the cars of the two Railways into 
the sheds on certain of the wharves at 
Montreal and to load import freight from 
the sheds into the cars. The work of loading 
the same freight into and out of ships is 
done by longshoremen employed by shipping 
companies. It was submitted that the work 
done by the truckers was practically identical 
with that of the longshoremen, apart from 
the slightly greater risk involved in working 
in the holds of ships. For the reason stated, 
however, longshoremen had _ traditionally 
received a slightly higher rate of pay than 
the railway truckers. But this year the long- 
shoremen had been increased to 77 cents per 
hour, whereas the truckers were paid 50 cents. 
Shown in tabular form the two rates paid 
had varied as follows:— 


COMPARISON OF RATES OF PAY OF TRUCKERS 
AND LONGSHOREMEN AT MONTREAL 


Longeshore- 

Ratesof Rates of men’s rate 

truckers long- Differen- to trucker 
Year on wharf shoremen tial rate 

cents cents cents per cent 

1913 Nan 25 30 5 120 
1921 a te. 574 60 24 104 
T92h Oy 43 60 17 139 
192875 0.8 48 50 2 104 
1924. ers, 48 62 14 129 
IPA deiner 50 65 15 130 
193255". 45 59 14 131 
LOSScke ans 423 56 134 132 
1935s 4, gucte 44 62 18 140 
1930 came 45 65 20 144 
1937.3 47 65 18 138 


1938.. .. 50 77 27 154 
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It was submitted for the employees that. it 
was unjust that longshoremen, doing sub- 
stantially the same work, handling the same 
freight and in the same sheds, should receive 
to-day 77 cents as opposed to their 50 cents 
—a differential of 27 cents or 54 per cent. 
After midnight the differential was even 
greater, the hourly rate for railway truckers 
being 55 cents as opposed to 97 cents or a 
difference of 42 cents, amounting to 76 per 
cent, and in the extreme case of men working 
in temperatures under 32° after 12 midnight 
the longshoremen were entitled to $1.12 per 
hour. 

It was further submitted that the rate of 
pay received by the railway employees 
affected was substantially less than was paid 
for similar work at any ocean port of Canada. 
At Halifax, N.S., and Saint John, N.B., the 
rates for truckers were 52 and 53 cents per 
hour, while at Vancouver the rate was 61 
cents. 

The employees urged that the use of 
tractor-trailer equipment since 1931 had 
considerably increased the amount of work 
done in each man-hour, and by adding to 
the size of the truckloads had made the 
work more onerous, particularly as freight 
had now to be piled higher on the trucks. 
The truck-trailer equipment had made truck- 
ing easier, but in speeding up the movement 
by truck had greatly increased the quantity 
of the heaviest work to be done, namely, 
lifting and piling. It was submitted that the 
employees should share in the benefits to 
the Railways of increased efficiency, in part 
due to mechanization, and in part to better 
organization or work. 

Finally, the fact that work was only avail- 
able in the season of navigation, some seven 
months in the year and that even during 
such period the work was exceedingly irre- 
gular, so that a living wage could only be 
earned by a few of the senior men, who 
were prepared to work long hours when work 
was available, entitled the workers to a higher 
rate of pay than other workers doing similar 
work but engaged at steady work the year 
round. 

The case for the Railways was based: firstly 
on general grounds. In the Railways’ sub- 
mission the employees had since April 1, 1938, 
had the same rate of pay as in the very 
much more prosperous days of 1927. That 
rate had been reaffirmed (with minor changes) 
by agreements made in 19386, subject to the 
general deduction of 10 per cent applicable 
then to all railway employees, but since 
April 1, 1938, by an agreement dated March 
29, 1937, restored in full to all the employees 
of both lines. Nothing had happened since 
to warrant an increase. The real wage had 
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increased since the basic rate of 50 cents was 
established in 1927, while the revenue of the 
Railways had seriously decreased, even since 
1936. Moreover, any change in the hourly 
rate of these employees would tend to upset 
long-established relationships between the 
wages of various classes of railway employees. 

With reference to the particular case of the 
employees affected by the application, the 
Railways said that their rates of pay com- 
pared favourably with the rates of railway 
and other workers doing similar work. The 
rate of 50 cents was the same as that for the 
freight-handlers in the Bonaventure and Place 
Viger freight sheds and yards in Montreal, 
doing, they submitted, substantially the same 
work, Comparisons were made with other 
wages. 

Dealing first with the Railways’ contention 
that the cost of living and revenue of the 
Railways should be taken into consideration, 
it is pointed out that however proper it might 
be to give weight to such considerations in a 
reference affecting all railway employees, or 
any considerable group of them, it would not 
be a good cause for perpetuating an injustice, 
should one exist, in the rates of a relatively 
small number of workers engaged in a 
particular work at a single place. The present 
application was fundamentally based on the 
plea that the rates now paid these men were 
low, having regard to the nature and condi- 
tions of the work and the wages paid for 
similar work in Montreal and elsewhere. 

The first question to be answered by the 
Board was, therefore, whether or not this 
application should be treated as relating to 
a local matter to be decided on its own 
particular merits, or were the employees 
affected to be considered as part of a larger 
group governed by a general agreement. 

There is an agreement effective August 1, 
1939, generally establishing a rate of 50 cents 
per hour for freight-handlers employed by the 
Railways at Montreal and other large centres, 
with slightly lower rates at other places; 
but this agreement does not govern the situa- 
tion of freight-handlers on the wharves at 
Montreal, or for that matter, at any ocean 
port. The agreements at present in force 
in Montreal, dated August 21, 1936, and 
effective August 1, 1936, in the case of the 
Canadian National Railways, and dated 
July 14, 1986, and effective July 1, 1936, in 
the case of the Canadian Pacific Railway, 
are agreements solely between the Railways 
and the employees concerned in the present 
application. They do not relate to any other 
class of employees. 

Moreover, we were informed that at all 
the other ocean ports there are special 
arrangements entered into because of the 


conditions existing at each place. At Halifax 
and Saint John agreements with this same 
special class of employees fixed the basic 
rates for truckers at 52 and 53 cents per 
hour, respectively, while at Vancouver the 
rate had been fixed at 61 cents per hour. 
The only other ocean port at which this class 
of work is done is Quebec, and at that city 
there is a special arrangement whereby the 
employees handle the freight from the trains 
to the ships, doing thus the work of freight- 
handlers and longshoremen, for a wage of 
60 cents per hour. 

These facts establish beyond question the 
employees’ contention that freight-handlers at 
ocean ports are governed by special agree- 
ments; that there is no standard rate applic- 
able to them; and that the rate payable in 
each place is arrived at separately in the 
light of special local conditions, as well as 
of more general considerations. 

For these reasons the Board felt it should 
regard the matter as primarily a local ques- 
tion to be settled on its own particular 
merits and in the light of all the circum- 
stances. These would include the nature of 
the work, the conditions of employment and 
the rates paid for comparable work, all to 
be subjected to the most careful scrutiny in 
view of the decline in the Railways’ revenues 
since 1927 and of any increase in the pur- 
chasing power of the dollar. 

Evidently there is no way in which the 
fairness or unfairness of a rate of wage for 
work of this kind can be determined by the 
application of abstract and absolute principles, 
and reference must be had to the wages paid 
to employees in the same or other localities 
doing work requiring similar skill and in- 
volving the same physical effort. We have 
mentioned that in their presentation the 
employees referred to the fact that the long- 
shoremen working beside them in the same 
sheds and handling the same freight had 
recently had their rates of pay increased from 
65 to 77 cents. This, the employees said, 
had brought to a head a feeling of injustice 
from which they had been suffering for some 
time, due to the fact that their wages were 
too low in view of the work done. 


On our visit to the wharves we had an 
opportunity of seeing the work done by the 
longshoremen and comparing it with the work 
done by the freight-handlers. While it is true 
that both groups of men were working in the 
same sheds and handling the same freight, the 
conditions of work were not in all respects 
identical. In so far as the work of both took 
place within the sheds, it was identical. But 
when it came to moving the freight into the 
hold of the ship and stowing it there, it 
seemed to us that this involved some addi- 
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tional skill and exposure to less favourable 
working conditions due to the difference 
between the operation of stowing and unload- 
ing cargo in a hold and stowing or unloading 
freight from a railway freight car. It was 
also clear from the nature of the work that 
the longshoremen must be exposed to greater 
risks of accident and injury than were the 
freight-handlers. For these reasons we felt 
that the longshoremen were doing work of 
greater difficulty and greater risk under worse 
conditions. In fact a difference had always 
been recognized in the scale of wages paid 
to the two classes of employees, as shown in 
the table given above. The employees pro- 
tested, however, at the widening of this 
differential to 27 cents or 54 per cent for day 
work and from 55 cents to 97 cents for night 
work. In our opinion, such a differential, 
amounting to more than 50 per cent, was not 
warranted and would inevitably create a sense 
of injustice on the part of the men having 
to do similar work for a very much smaller 
wage. 

But this did not dispose of the matter 
since the Railways (though both through 
their subsidiary shipping companies are 
parties to the agreement with the longshore- 
men) were not directly responsible for the 
wage paid to the longshoremen and it did 
not necessarily follow that because the ship- 
ping companies for one reason or another 
had agreed to pay the longshoremen 77 cents, 
the Railways should pay the freight-handlers 
62 cents. The justice or injustice of the rate 
of 77 cents paid to longshoremen was not 
in issue in the present reference and the Board 
expressly refrains from commenting thereon. 
But the fact that the two sets of men are 
doing similar work on the same wharves at 
Montreal for such widely different rates of 
pay is an element which cannot be over- 
looked. 


The Railways endeavoured to meet this 
side of the employees’ case by seeking to 
compare the work of the employees with 
that done by the freight-handlers in the 
raliway sheds and yards at Place Viger and 
Bonaventure in Montreal, where the current 
rate is 50 cents per hour. The employees 
answered by asserting that the work on the 
wharves was heavier than in the railway 
sheds. While this was not fully admitted 
by the Railways, it was the conclusion of 
the Board that the freight handled and the 
conditions of work differed sufficiently in the 
two places to entitle the employees at the 
wharves to a higher rate of remuneration. 
This had been recognized before as the rate 
on the wharves had been higher than that at 
the yards prior to 1921. 


Comparisons were also made to the hourly 
rates of pay of other classes of labour 
employed by the Railways, such as track 
sectionmen 41-45 cents; enginehouse labourers, 
43-46 cents; roundhouse labourers, 41-42 
cents; main shop labourers, 372-42 cents; 
coach cleaners, 44 cents; bridge and building 
labourers, 43 cents; carmen’s helpers, 56 
cents; as well as to various other classes of 
labourers employed by outside firms in Mont- 
real and usually receiving 40 cents per hour. 
But it was not established that these could 
bear a close comparison to the truckers on 
the wharves either from the point of view of 
the nature of the work or the conditions of 
employment. 

We have described briefly the nature of 
the work at the wharves; it is now necessary 
to refer to the conditions of employment. 

The truckers at the wharves (still more the 
checkers and other classes affected) are not 
casual labourers who happen to work at the 
wharves; they are regular employees of the 
two Railways and for the most part have 
been many years in their service. As is 
general throughout the Railways, both com- 
panies have seniority lists or rosters. Of 199 
truckers on the C.P.R. seniority list in 1927, 
124 are still in its employ and of 217 truckers 
on the C.N.R. list in 1927, 120 are still in its 
employ. The 90th man on one roster had 
entered its employ in 1924. The Railways 
profit from these men’s skill and experience 
being constantly available to them. Unless 
a man remains available he may be struck 
off the list and cease to be eligible for work. 
The C.P.R. has 329 truckers and the C.N.R. 
has 230. These are divided into gangs of 6 
truckers and a checker, and as work is avail- 
able gangs are called up in order of seniority 
as shown on the seniority roster of each com- 
pany. In the case of the C.P.R. lists of the 
gangs required the following morning are 
posted each night at 6 p.m.; while in the 
case of the C.N.R. the men turn up at 7 a.m. 
and 1 p.m. each day to see if work is avail- 
able. If work is available they receive 50 
cents an hour for ten hours (with a minimum 
of three hours) and 55 cents after 7 pm. 
with a minimum of two hours. The total 
amount a man could receive for ten hours’ 
work on six days a week during the 33 weeks 
of open navigation would be $990, but no 
one does work ten hours a day during the 
season. For the amount of work available 
even during the season of 33 weeks varies 
with the ships in port and it varies greatly. 
For instance, in June and July of this year 
there was little work. In November each 
year there is a rush to load ships before the 
close of navigation and all men available on 
the rosters are required. 
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Work also varies with the days of the 
week. On Monday there may normally be 
work for 16 gangs on the C.P.R. alone, on 
Tuesday and Wednesday 23, on Thursday 
32, on Friday 16 and on Saturday 10. For 
the week ending October 1, 1938, on the 
C.N.R. alone, 35 gangs worked on Monday, 
on Tuesday 46, on Wednesday 47, on Thurs- 
‘day 36, on Friday 24 and on Saturday 28. 

As work is only available at best during 
383 weeks, the men are ordinarily anxious 
to work any overtime available and occa- 
sionally men work as much as 30 hours at 
a stretch. For this they would receive $5 
for their first full day of 10 hours, $5.50 for 


10 hours’ overtime at 55 cents and $5 for 
the second day, or $15.50 in all. This should 
result in a big wage but last year the average 
earnings of the first 180 men on the seniority 
roster of the C.P.R. was $748.90, or an 
average for the season of 33 weeks of $22.69 
per week. The situation is shown by the 
table which follows in which the earnings of 
the 180 most senior truckers at the wharves 
are compared with those of the same number 
of men at Place Viger. While figures are 
only for the C.P.R. we were informed that 
those for the C.N.R. would be substantially 
the same :— 


STATEMENT SHOWING COMPARISON OF EARNINGS OF THE SENIOR 180 TRUCKERS 
IN THE EMPLOY OF THE CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY AT MONTREAL WHARF 


DURING THE SEA 


Total we: 
Ist 30 Men on Roster.. 
2nd 30 Men on Roster. . 
sra@ 30” Men’ one Roster:')' . 
4th 30 Men on Roster.. 
5th 30 Men on Roster.. .. 
6th 30 Men on Roster... .. 


Averages... .. .. 


1Montreal Wharf figures cover season 33 weeks. 
2Place Viger figures cover year 52 weeks. 


ASON OF 1937 (33 WEEKS) AS AGAINST 180 TRUCKERS WORK- 
ING ENTIRE YEAR AT PLACE VIGER. 


Earnings with Basic’ 





1937 Net Rates in Effect 
Montreal Place Montreal Place 
Wharft Viger? Wharf Viger 
$952 31 $1,106 76 $1,014 21 $1,184 23 

886 07 81 78 943 66 1,157 50 
869 71 1,018 33 926 24 1,089 61 
767 95 872 28 817 86 879 39 
636 71 716 02 678 10 721 03 
380 71 559 26 405 46 563 17 
$748 91 $ 892 40 $ 797 58 $ 932 48 


8The 1937 figures show actual amounts received after deduction of the percentage (5 per cent, 6 per cent 


or 7 per cent) then deducted from all the wages of all railway employees. 
show the amount that would have been received if the deduction had not been made. 


Rates’”’ 
stopped on April 1, 1938, 


Several observations should first be made 
about the wages earned in 1937 on the wharf. 
It will be seen that although the average of 
the first 180 men is $748.90 or $22.69 for each 
of 33 weeks, the amount received by each 
group of thirty men falls off rapidly as we 
go down the seniority list. While the 
remuneration of none of the men can be 
regarded as generous, the earnings of the 
men numbered from 151 to 180 on the 
seniority list only amount to $380.71 or 
$11.54 per week and these men in this 6th 
group have had from 10 to 5 years’ service 
and they cannot do anything else during the 
summer season because they must be always 
available to the Railways in case their 
services are needed. 


Further, it will be noted that the State- 
ment does not go beyond the 6th group, and 
yet there are another 149 truckers on the 
seniority lists, employed by the Railways, 
available to work when required, in receipt 
of total earnings of considerably less than 
$380.71 per season. 

It follows from the wages received that 
practically all the men are more than willing 
to work any overtime and in some cases eyen 

66620—2 


“with Basic 
Deductions 


The figures shown 


are glad to work 30 hours at a stretch in 
order to add to their earnings. We were not 
told the proportion of the total wage bill 
represented by payments for overtime, that 
is, for work after 7 p.m., but from a C.P.R. 
pay sheet for the week ending August 30, 
1938, containing the names of 299 truckers at 
the wharves, it appears that 72 truckers 
received payments for overtime work, while 
the total wages of each of 63 truckers during 
the week did not exceed $10. 


Comparing the conditions of employment 
of the truckers on the wharves and at Place 
Viger (we were told that Bonaventure would 
show a similar picture) we find that the men 
at Place Viger have an 8-hour day, as 
opposed to a 10-hour day on the wharves, 
and they get time and a half for overtime 
instead of the 5 cents extra on the wharves. 
The work goes on during the full twelve 
months; it is much less intermittent than 
that on the wharves and there is practically 
no overtime. The above table of average 
wages of the 180 senior men out of the 338 
truckers employed shows that the earnings 
during twelve months of the men at Place 
Viger are not only greater for an 8-hour day, 
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but that the earnings of the less senior 
groups do not fall off to nearly the same 
extent as those of the truckers on the 
wharves. Steady work appears to be avail- 
able to a much larger number of men, and 
there is no need of keeping men available to 
take care of peak periods as is the case on 
the wharves. 

In their conditions of employment, the 
truckers on the wharves correspond very 
much more nearly to the longshoremen. 
But among the longshoremen, the rule of 
seniority does not prevail; work is allocated 
in rotation; and all the longshoremen willing 
to work receive much the same average earn- 
ings during the season. The Railways in- 
formed us that the average earnings of long- 
shoremen in 1987 amounted to $1,297.22 or 
$39.55 per week for the season. If we con- 
trast this with the figure of $748.91 for the 
top 180 truckers it seems fair to estimate 
that last year the average earnings of all the 
longshoremen amounted to more than twice 
the average earnings of all the truckers. We 
are basing this on the figures given to us for 
1937 when the truckers were still subject to 
a deduction in common with all railway 
employees and before the longshoremen 
received the increase of 12 cents per hour or 
16 per cent; but it should be added that it 
was the Railways’ understanding that despite 
the increase, the longshoremen would receive 
less this year than last. This may prove to 
be the case; but it does little to bridge the 
wide gap between the earnings of the two 
classes of employees. Certainly it would 
appear that the work of the longshoremen is 
very much steadier than that of the truckers 
on the wharves. While it is the practice of 
the two Railways’ steamship companies to 
use the same group of longshoremen, num- 
bering usually about 475 out of the 2,000 in 
steady employment on the waterfront at 
Montreal, it is possible for these 475 men to 
obtain work from other steamship companies, 
an opportunity not available to the truckers. 

When we come to compare conditions in 
1927 with those in 1987, we find that the 
total man-hours worked during the seasons 
of 1927 and 1937 were as follows:— 

Total Man-Hours Worked in Season 


1927 1937 
CLN LR 33 318,162 321,534 
Cri. . 279,482 319,412 
Totali‘aivecdk: 597644 640,946 7% increase 
The number of truckers on the two 


seniority lists was as follows:— 
Number of Truckers Employed 
1927 1937 


Chi Rtsastspecect sisal ShoMnin cate 230 
Ce IR Sensis tes ae Mu MET 329 
Totals.. .. 416 559 increase 143 


It was impossible to get figures comparing 
the quantities of freight handled in 1927 and 
1937; but we were told by all parties that 
there had been a very substantial increase 
in 1937 over 1927. It does appear as if the 
Railways had increased the number of men 
on the lists in order to be able to take care 
of the greater peak loads experienced to- 
day. But the average earnings in 1927 were 
little different from what they are to-day. 
The first 60 men on the roster made rather 
more in 1927 than in 1937, but the 5th and 
6th groups made rather less. 


The Railways urged that the seasonal 
character of the work should not be taken 
into account in fixing the hourly rate. But 
in their written statement in rebuttal the 
Railways suggested that the higher rate paid 
to freight-handlers at Portland, Me., was 
due to the intermittent nature of the work 
and at Saint John and Halifax, they said, 
it was in part due to the shorter winter- 
port season. It was only logical for the 
employees to use the same argument to justify 
a differentiation between themselves and the 
freight-handlers in the sheds and yards at 
Montreal, on the ground that these had 
steady employment during twelve months at 
eight hours a day, whereas they had highly 
varying employment during some _ seven 
months of the year. The Board appreciates 
that it would not be proper to endeavour 
to arrive at a wage for the freight-handlers 
on the wharves which would in seven months’ 
work give them approximately the equivalent 
of the freight-handlers in the yards during 
twelve months, but the fact that the work is 
seasonal is a factor to be considered in the 
light of present conditions. Of the 650 men 
affected by the present application, only 22 
employees of the C.P.R. receive regular work 
in the off-season months, while an even 
smaller number receive regular work from 
the C.N.R.; and it was stated that the extent 
of unemployment prevented the balance from 
being able to earn anything very much in 
the off-season months, 


While the seasonal character of the work 
limits the amount that may be annually 
earned at this occupation, a more important 
consideration is the intermittent character of 
the work, with the demand varying from 
quiet periods, as in June of this year, when 
only a few men were required, to peak 
periods, as in November, when every avail- 
able man is needed. To have constantly avail- 
able to meet their requirements as indicated 
from day to day men able to do this work, 
the Railways should be willing to pay some- 
thing more than the rates established by 
themselves for very much more steady, all 
the year round, employment in a similar, 
though if anything, less difficult occupation. 
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If these wide variations in the employment 
of long service experienced men are inherent 
in the nature of the business carried on, then 
the business should be willing to bear a wage 
rate which comes close to giving at least 
the senior men an opportunity to earn a 
reasonable wage in reasonable hours. It must 
be recognized that no change in hourly rates 
- of pay would improve the position of the 
junior men. Apparently they stay on the 
lists in the hope of getting a better rate as 
the passage of the years gives them greater 
opportunities of getting work. 

The employees advanced as a further rea- 
son in support of their application that the 
adoption in 1931 of tractor-trailer equipment 
in the C.P.R. sheds and of other mechanical 
equipment by both Railways and added pres- 
sure and better organization of the work had 
led to their doing very much more work 
to-day than was the case in 1927, when the 
rate of 50 cents per hour was first estab- 
lished. In support of this the statement was 
made that whereas it took 4 hours to empty 
a car of certain commodities in 1927, it only 
took 14 hours to empty such a car to-day. 
The extent of this difference was questioned 
by the employers as only about. one-third 
of the freight was handled by mechanical 
equipment, but that there had been an in- 
crease in the value to the Railways of the 
work done for the same wages paid was not 
denied. In our view some weight should be 
given to the employees’ claim that they 
should share in any such benefit, which has 
accrued in part from their work and skill. 


On the whole we are of the opinion that 
according to the merits and_ substantial 
justice of the case the Railways should in- 
crease the rate from 50 cents to 57 cents per 
hour for truckers and that it should allow a 
similar increase to the other classes affected. 

The case of the checkers employed by the 
C.P.R. during the closed season of naviga- 
tion and the application to increase from 5 
cents to 10 cents the additional pay for work 
after 7 p.m. were not specially dealt with 
before us. It was stated by both sides that 
the recommendation as to truckers would 
determine the rest, and no doubt the parties 
will be able to deal with these matters in 
any general settlement. 

The time as at which any increase should 
begin was not discussed before us, and we 
hesitate to express an opinion beyond: suggest- 
ing that it would appear to be fair to date 
any adjustment back to August 15, 1988, as 
the approximate date when the application 
for the Board was made. We think that if 


an agreement is arrived at it should be for 
66620-—23 


two years and it would of course be subject 
to any adjustment of general railway wages. 

Further, we hope that the Railways and 
the representatives of the men will consider 
if it is not possible to work out some system 
whereby work is given more steadily and the 
necessity of men working overtime to gain 
a decent wage is avoided. We appreciate 
some of the difficulties involved, but if the 
representatives of both parties show the same 
goodwill towards each other as they exhibited 
before us, it should be possible to find a 
solution which would bring the earnings of 
at least half of the men to a reasonable level 
without undue additional expense to the 
Railways. 

The objection of the Railways already 
mentioned that long established Railway 
rates should not be lightly changed was also 
put on the score that if the application is 
granted it will be used as a lever by other 
employees to obtain increases. But it is not 
seen how the finding here can have any 
general effect on, say, the rates of freight- 
handlers in railway sheds now generally fixed 
at 50 cents. It is solely because we consider 
the work and conditions of employment of 
the employees on the wharves as_ being 
different from that of other classes of 
employees, such as the freight-handlers in 
the sheds, that we reach the present con- 
clusion. In the very unlikely contingency 
that the same combination of special circum- 
stances existing here is found to be present 
in some other case, the persons having to 
consider that matter may reach a similar 
conclusion to our own. The fact that the 
views expressed here might be referred to on 
some future occasion is not a good reason 
for refusing to express them now. 

We must commend in the highest terms 
the ability and fairness with which the rep- 
resentatives of both sides laid the matter 
before the Board. We feel that every effort 
was made by both sides to put us in posses- 
sion of all the facts bearing on the question 
and we have nothing but praise for the 
manner in which the representatives of both 
parties conducted themselves before the 
Board. 

It has unfortunately not been possible for 
the members of the Board to arrive at a 
unanimous report and Mr. G. 8S. Currie is 
submitting a minority report. 

The whole respectfully submitted, 

(Sgd.) Brooke CLAXTON, 
Chairman. 
(Sgd.) Tom Moore, 
Member, 
Montreal, Oct. 11, 1938. 
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Minority Report 


In the matter of the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act and in the matter of 
a Dispute between the Canadian National 
Railways and the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way Company (employers) on the one 
hand, : 
and 


Certain of their employees at the Montreal 
Wharf, being Checkers, Freight-handlers, 
Coopers, etc. (employees) on the other 
hand. 


To the Honourable, 
The Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 


Sir,—The Board of Conciliation and In- 
vestigation appointed by you in the above 
matter to inquire into the dispute between 
the Railways and certain of their employees 
commenced its hearings in Montreal on 28th 
September, 1938, at the Mount Royal Hotel. 
The following day, the 29th of September, 
the Board visited the Montreal harbour and 
there saw some of the men who are concerned 
in this dispute at their work and had demon- 
strated to them the conditions and nature of 
the work, not only of these particular men, 
but also of the longshoremen. The Board 
met again on Friday, 30th September, and on 
Monday, 3rd October, the hearing was com- 
pleted. On following days the Board con- 
sidered the submissions which had been made 
to them and the nature and terms of the 
report to. be submitted, 

_The representatives of both sides presented 
their case with great care and thoroughness 
and there was apparently an excellent rela- 
tionship between the parties. 

At the hearings the employers were repre- 
sented by— 

CanapiaNn NATIONAL Railways: 

Mr. R. C. Johnston, 

Superintendent, Montreal Terminals, 

Mr. W. M. Armstrong, 

Assistant Director, Bureau of Economics, 
Montreal. 
Mr. D. Rodden, 
Agent, Montreal Wharf. 
CANADIAN Paciric Ratway: 
Mr. R. W. Scott, 
Superintendent, Montreal Terminals. 
Mr. H. D. Brydone-Jack, 
Assistant Manager, 
Department of Personnel, Montreal. 
Mr. A. M. Sime, 
Dock Superintendent, Montreal 
The employees were represented by— 
Mr. F. H. Hall, Vice-President, 
Mr. W. H. Rowe, General Chairman 
(OPE), 
Mr. F. E. McManus, Local Chairman 
(OP Ry), 


Wharf. 


Mr. W. J. Evans, Regional Chairman 
(C.N.R.), 
Mr. J. Burnett, Local Chairman 
(C.N.R.) 
and 
Mr. C. A. Giroux, Local Chairman 
(C.P.R.), Place Viger. 

The number of employees directly affected 
was estimated to be approximately 650, all 
of whom are employed on the Montreal 
wharf. The application on behalf of the 
employees of the Canadian National Railways 
proposed— 

“To amend Article 7 by increasing all 
hourly rates specified therein by an amount 
of 12 cents per hour.” 

The application of the employees of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway proposed— 

“To amend Article 7 by increasing the rate 
of pay of checkers employed during the 
closed season of navigation by an amount of 
$20 per month.” 

“To amend Article 9 by increasing all 
hourly rates specified therein by an amount 
of 12 cents per hour and to provide a corre- 
sponding increase for monthly-rated employees 
specified therein. To increase the differ- 
ential for night work by an amount of 5 
cents per hour.” 

The Articles mentioned refer to certain 
clauses in the agreements covering rules and 
rates of pay for certain classes of employees 
at the Montreal wharf, effective Ist August, 
1936, in the case of the Canadian National 
Railways and effective 1st July, 1936, in the 
case of the Canadian Pacific Railway. Copies 
of these agreements were filed with the Board. 
It was explained to us that the men involved 
in the dispute may be designated as “water- 
front freight-handlers”’ employed on _ the 
wharf for the handling of freight from railway 
cars to the sheds, in the case of freight 
destined for export, and vice versa, from shed 
to cars in the case of import freight. They 
have to do with ocean-borne freight. This 
freight is loaded and unloaded from the ships 
by another class of worker called longshore- 
men. 

The Railways’ representatives throughout 
the proceedings contended strongly that as 
the longshoremen are paid by the Steamship 
Companies and do work which differs 
materially from that done by the Railways’ 
freight-handlers, the remuneration established 
by the Shipping Federation of Montreal in 
relationship to longshoremen’s rates at other 
Atlantic ports should have no bearing on 
the rates of pay of railway waterfront freight- 
handlers in Montreal, which it was shown 
were related to the rates generally established 
throughout the two Railway systems for rail- 
way freight-handlers. 


The basic rate of pay earned by the 
truckers, who form the largest group of the 
waterfront freight-handlers, amounts to 50 
cents per hour, with a differential of 5 cents 
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per hour for all time worked after 6 p.m. 
The general 12 cent increase requested by the 
railway waterfront freight-handlers seems to 
have for its base a 12 cent increase granted 
to the longshoremen at Montreal through the 
Shipping Federation at the commencement 
of the present season. This increase brought 
the longshoremen’s rates up to 77 cents per 
. hour, from 7 a.m. to 12 noon, and from 1 p.m. 
to 6 p.m., to 87 cents per hour from 7 p.m. 
to 11 p.m, and 97 cents per hour from twelve 
midnight to 5 a.m. Apparently over a period 
of years there has never been any objection 
on the part of the railway freight-handlers 
to the principle that there should be a differ- 
ential wage rate favouring the longshoremen, 
but the amount of the differential is now a 
matter of complaint. 

At New York and Boston the _ present 
differential is 47 cents per hour. There the 
longshoremen’s day rate is $1.05 per hour, 
and the railways at New York pay 58 cents 
to their waterfront freight-handlers. The 
railways in the United States have moved to 
bring about a general reduction of 15 per 
cent. The majority of this Board recommend 
an increase of 7 cents per hour for the rail- 
way truckers in the waterfront group, which 
would bring the railway workers up close to 
the New York level, while the longshoremen 
at New York would be 28 cents above the 
longshoremen here. 

The representatives of the employees con- 
tend :— 

1. That whereas in 1913 there was a differ- 
ential of only 5 cents per hour in favour of 
the longshoremen, it has gradually increased 
to one of 27 cents per hour and that whereas 
the work of the waterfront freight-handlers 
is similar to that of the longshoremen, the 
differential of 27 cents per hour is discrim- 
inatory and unfair. 

It would appear from information sub- 


mitted that the differential in favour of the 
longshoremen at certain other important 
Atlantic ports is substantially greater than 
the differential of 27 cents per hour existing 
in Montreal. In fact, as stated above, in 
Boston and New York the differential is 47 
cents. However, the difference between rail- 
way wharf freight-handlers’ rates at Montreal 
and corresponding rates at United States ports 
is generally in about the same ratio as the 
difference in rates for other classes of Raiul- 
way employees in the two countries. If the 
award as recommended by the majority of 
the Board is brought ahout, the rate of pay 
of the Montreal waterfront freight-handlers 
will be only one cent less than that at New 
York. The difference in the rates paid to 
waterfront freight-handlers and to longshore- 
men no doubt recognizes the fact that the 
conditions applying to the work in the Steam- 
ship services are materially different from 
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those prevailing in the Railway service. In 
any event it seems reasonable to conclude 
that action taken by the Steamship interests, 
affected as they are by other than Railway 
conditions, is not relevant to the case at issue. 
2. That the rate of pay of the railway 
waterfront freight-handlers should be higher 
than that of other freight-handlers employed 
by the Railways at their other terminals 
such as Place Viger Station and Bonaventure 

Station, where they now receive the same 

basic rate, because it is claimed that the 

work of the waterfront freight-handlers is 
harder and more arduous than that of those 
who work in the Railway terminals. 

It has not been satisfactorily shown that 
there is any material difference in the nature 
of the work performed such as would justify 
any difference in rates paid. The same rates 
have prevailed by agreement over a period 
of many years and the relative conditions 
have not changed. The rates paid compare 
very favourably with those paid for similar: 
work throughout both Railway systems and 
in the district of Montreal. Lake shipping 
interests, competing with the Railways for 
freight movements to and from the Port of 
Montreal, established this season for their 
waterfront freight-handlers at Montreal rates 
which on the average for day and night work 
are just below the Railways’ rates. These 
rates were included in agreements made with 
the same organization as is concerned in thig 
application. 


3. That they are entitled to receive some 
of the benefit which the Railways have 
genred through the use of mechanical equip- 
ment. 


It is estimated that the mechanical equip- 
ment is used to handle only about 30 per 
cent to 35 per cent of all freight moved. It 
was quite apparent that the mechanical 
equipment was installed to meet - increased 
labour costs. 

4. That the rates of pay of the Montreal 
wharf railway freight-handlers are lower 
than at any other ocean port in the country. 
It was shown that the rates paid wharf 

freight-handlers at ocean ports are governed 
by special agreements which take into account 
special local conditions and also relationships 
to each other that have been established over 
a period of many years. 

5. That the dispute in the main is a local 
question and problem and does not affect the 
general agreements with other Railway 
employees. 

It is apparent, however, from an examina- 
tion of the schedule of the rates of pay for 
other classes of work in the Railways that 
the rates of pay in this instance reflect a 
relationship to the rates paid to the other 
classes of Railway employees and to the same 
class at other points. 

6. That the work is intermittent and sea- 
sonal, justifying a differential in their favour 
as against other railway freight-handlers. 
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This statement is not borne out by com- 
parison with classes earning even lower rates 
of pay than the waterfront freight-handlers 
for similar work of an even more intermittent 
and seasonal character. The established rates 
appear to have been effected by agreement 
with full recognition of the conditions of the 
service. 

On the other hand, the Railways submit :— 

1. That the existing basic rates of pay were 
established in 1927 when general economic 
conditions were much more favourable than 
at the present time; 

2. That the “real wage” value of the exist- 
ing rates of pay is 17 per cent higher than 
it was in 1927; 

3. That during the intervening years from 
1927 to 1934 wage rates were reduced by 
agreement to the extent of 15 per cent; 

4. That since 1934 reductions in rates have 
been completely restored, the basic rates 
agreed to in 1927 having been re-established 
April 1, 1938; 

5. That the operating revenue of the Rail- 
ways are now less than they were in 1931 at 
the end of which year the employees, by 
agreement, accepted the first reduction of 10 
per cent from their basic rate of pay; 

6. That the “real wage” and actual wage 
rates have increased since 19386 when the 
working agreements between the Railways 
and the employees were last revised; 

7. That the action of the Steamship Com- 
panies in increasing rates of pay of long- 
shoremen cannot be held to be valid reason 
for increasing rates of pay of Railway wharf 
employees; 

8. That a differential between the rates of 
pay of longshoremen and railway wharf 
employees exists at all Atlantic ports in the 
United States and Canada, due to recognized 
differences in working conditions, and | that 
generally the differentials at other Atlantic 
ports are considerably greater than the differ- 
ential at Montreal. 

9. That the granting of increased wage 
rates to Montreal wharf employes might have 
a, disturbing effect on the established relation- 
ships between the wage rates of these and 
other classes of employees. 

The facts and figures as submitted by the 
Railways were not disproved and from the 
evidence submitted, it would apear to me 
that the rates paid by the Railways to their 
wharf employes are fair and reasonable and 
at least equivalent or higher than rates paid 
to like classes of labour in other industries 
in Montreal and by the Railways themselves. 
It is realized that junior men cannot receive 
during the shipping season total earnings 
which are adequate to provide subsistence for 
a whole year and must depend upon some 
other employment. This, however, is not 
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primarily due to the rates of pay but to the 
method of sharing the work available, and a 
moderate increase in the rate of pay would 
make little appreciable difference to such 
men. There does not seem to me to be any 
justification in granting an increase in the 
rates of pay to the more senior men who 
during the navigation season have steady 
employment and earn a fair remuneration. 

It is generally recognized and admitted 
that some differential between the wage rates 
of railway wharf freight-handlers and ocean 
steamship longshoremen is justified, but as 
already pointed out, the differential at present 
existing in Montreal is less than that of other 
Atlantic ports. 

Taking into consideration the _ existing 
economic conditions when compared with 
those at the time the rates were established, 
the revenue of the Railways and the fact 
that the present rates of pay have only been 
in effect for six months, I cannot see why 
an increase at this time is considered as 
warranted. 

The Railways strongly represented that an 
agreed rate of pay for railway service paid 
in 1927, which in “real wage” value has in- 
creased from the equivalent of 100 to 117, 
should not now be further increased when 
conditions affecting the Railways have brought 
their operating revenues from the equivalent 
of 100 to 67. 

Under present conditions it seems to me 
that there is no way of meeting increased 
operating costs of the Railways in Canada 
other than by increased taxation or increased 
unemployment. Therefore, it would be un- 
fortunate if because of an increase being 
granted to a group of employees already 
receiving reasonable remuneration other 
employees should find themselves out of 
work entirely because of the necessity of 
offsetting the additional expense which such 
an increase as is recommended by _ the 
majority of the Board would involve. 

In their submission the Railways drew 
attention to the rates paid throughout Canada 
(including Montreal) for various classes of 
labour, rated generally as considerably above 


what is termed “common labour.” Some of 
these rates are— . 
Cents 
per hour 
Track Sectionmen—Maintenance of 
Way Forces—First Class Yards. 41-45 
Engine House lLabourers—Mech- 
anical Department Forces.. 43-46 


The Railways also showed a general 
rate for Freight Shed Truckers 
applying at many points of.. . 50 
This latter is the same rate as the aay rate 
paid to Railway freight-handlers at Mont- 
real. The majority of the Board now recom- 
mend that railway waterfront freight-handlers 
at Montreal should get 57 cents per hour. 
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I feel that the Railways have generally 
tried to be fair in the matter of wages paid 
to their employees and in fact sections of 
the public have not hesitated to criticize 
the Railways for the scale of wages generally 
adopted. Bearing this in mind and _ par- 
ticularly the representations made that an 
increase granted to this group would be used 
-by others to work up further increases, I 
cannot join in a recommendation that might, 
if acted upon, disturb a scale certainly by 
general acceptance not low. Besides, the 
local feature of the situation which is 
stressed seems to be not the rates paid to 
this class of Railway employees, but the 
rates paid to other workers by a federation 
of employers dealing with other than Railway 
conditions. 


I cannot agree with the award and recom- 
mendation of the majority of the members 
of the Board, as I find the case of the 
employees unsupported by matters which I 
can regard as factors of sufficient weight to 
justify my joining in a recommendation for 
any increase in the rates of pay. In view 
of all the facts and the circumstances sub- 
mitted and according to the merits and sub- 
stantial justice of the case, I am of the 
opinion that the claim of the employees for 
an increase in their existing basic rates of 
pay is unwarranted and should not be 
granted. 


Respectfully submitted. 
(Sgd.) G. S. Curris. 
Montreal, 11th October, 1988. 


CANADIAN RAILWAY BOARD OF ADJUSTMENT No. 1 


Summary of Recent Decisions 


EPORTS have been received of three 
cases settled recently by the Canadian 
Railway Board of Adjustment No. 1. Earlier 
decisions were outlined in the Lasour 
GazeTTE, May 1938, page 491, and in previous 
issues; and the sixth report of the proceed- 
ings of the Board, covering the period from 
October 1, 1933 to September 30, 1936, was 
issued as a supplement to the February, 1937, 
issue of the Lasour GaAzETTE. 


The Board was established under a volun- 
tary agreement concluded in 1918, between the 
various railway companies and certain of the 
railway purpose 
being to secure uninterrupted service on the 
railways during the continuance of the war. 
It has power to determine all differences aris- 
ing between the railway companies and. the 
members of any of the six railway brother- 
hoods “including the interpretation of wage 
schedules or agreements having due regard to 
the rights of the several classes of employees 
and of the railways respectively.” 


organizations, its original 


The Board consists of six representatives of 
the railway companies and six representatives 
of labour, one for each of the following Rail- 
way Brotherhoods: The Brotherhood ‘of Loco- 
motive Engineers; the Brotherhood of Rail- 
way Trainmen; the Order of Railroad Tele- 
graphers; and the Brotherhood of Main- 
tenance of Way Employees and Railway Shop 
Labourers. 


Case No. 467.—Canadian Pacific Railway 
(Western Lines) and the Order of Rail- 
way Conductors and the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen 


This case concerned a dispute with regard to 
the question of advertising short term work 
train assignments of less than ten days’ 
duration. 


Joint Statement of Facts—In the joint 
statement of facts reference is made to the 
posting of a bulletin at Souris, Lauder, Reston, 
Minnedosa, and Wynward, advertising for 
one conductor and two trainmen for work 
train service to last for a period of about five 
or six days. It is also stated that this work 
started on August 3, 1936 and was completed 
on August 8, 1936, the crew being paid under 
the rules governing assigned work train rates 
and conditions. 


Employees’ Contention—The employees 
contended that ‘“‘all temporary or emergent 
work train service of less than ten days’ 
duration should be compensated by the appli- 
cation of Article 3, Clause F of the Schedule, 
which rule was embodied in the Schedule to 
take care of all temporary and emergent work 
train service of less than ten days.” 


Company’s Contentton—The company sub- 
mitted that the provisions of its agreements 
with the Order of Railway Conductors and 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, under 
which men engaged in work train service are 
paid, have been in effect in their present form 
since 1917, and that there is nothing in these 
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agreements to prevent the Company advertis- 
ing jobs of less than ten days’ duration; and 
that since the practice of advertising work 
train jobs of less than ten days’ duration has 
been recognized “without exception by all 
parties since the adoption of the rules govern- 
ing the creation of assignments in work train 
service, it is justified under the agreements 
to continue the arrangement.” 

General Statement——In the general state- 
ment the Board states that “Clause F of 
Article 8 of the schedule definitely provides 
for the assignment of regular crews to work 
trains when such trains are to operate for ten 
days or more; there is no specific provision 
in the rule with respect to the assignment of 
work trains which are to operate for less than 
ten days, and in these circumstances the Board 
cannot sustain the contention of either of the 
parties.” 

“As the matter stands, the Board in effect is 
being asked to develop a new rule. Under the 
agreement constituting the Board such action 
does not come within its jurisdiction.” 

Decision—The Board recommended that 
the parties confer together and agree upon a 
rule to govern work train assignments of less 
than ten days’ duration. 


Case No. 468.—Canadian National Rail- 
ways (Western Region) and the Order 
of Railroad Telegraphers. 


This case arose out of a controversy with 
respect to the position of trucker on the 
station staff at Camrose, Alberta. 


Joint Statement of Facts—According to the 
joint statement of facts, the agent at Cam- 
rose, Alberta, made an application, through 
his Superintendent, for additional assistance to 
handle the traffic at that point. After an 
inspection it was recommended by the Staff 
Inspector that a trucker be appointed to work 
three days per week at the rate of 50 cents 
an hour, which appointment was authorized 
on a temporary basis, effective May 13, 1937, 
to be used as required. 


Employees’ Contention—Outlining the staff 
requirements at Camrose as set forth in the 
Telegraphers’ Agreement, the employees stated 
that by reductions the staff was cut from ten 
to six men, viz., an agent, two operators, a 
cashier, shed foreman, and a checker. It was 
also stated by the employees, that in January, 
1936, it was proposed that the position of 
checker should be abolished, but it was finally 
agreed by the conference that the staff then 
employed should be retained until further 
notice with the understanding that the posi- 
tion of checker would not be taken off without 
inspection on the ground, and that the organi- 
zation would be advised if any change was con- 


templated. However, early in the year 1937, 
the position of checker was abolished without 
a special investigation and without notifying 
the employees. 

The employees submitted that the three 
day per week position is in violation of their 
agreement, as set out in Article 1 as follows: 
“Hstablished positions shall not be discon- 
tinued and new ones created under a different 
title covering the same class of work for the 
purpose of reducing the rate of pay.” The 
employees therefore contended that the man 
working three days per week was doing the 
same class of work formerly done hy a 
checker and that as no bulletin was issued on 
this position they requested that full monthly 
wages be paid to the employee who worked 
in this position and full monthly wages to the 
employee entitled by seniority rules to the 
position “for the period in which it was im- 
properly handled.” 


Company's Contentton—The Company 
stated that as the tonnage to be handled at 
Camrose was heavy on only three days per 
week it had been recommended by the Staff 
Inspector that a trucker be employed on the 
heavy days. The Company submitted that 
the position called for no work whatever of a 
clerical nature, or checking, and that as the 
trucker was not required to perform any 
clerical work it was considered by the Com- 
pany that the position was outside the scope 
of Article 24 Class (a) of the Schedule. It 
was therefore requested that, as the claim of 
the employees was not warranted, it should 
be declined. 


General Statement—The following general 
statement in respect of this case was made. 
“The Board having given consideration to the 
arguments submitted on behalf of the em- 
ployees and of the railway was concerned 
about misunderstandings that might arise from 
the implications of any decision which might 
be rendered in regard to it; and finding that 
there was some misunderstanding about the 
position of checker being not taken off with- 
out inspection on the ground and that the 
organization would be advised if any change 
was contemplated, and as it appeared that the 
position of checker had been abolished with- 
out special investigation, the Board expressed 
the opinion in a letter to the parties con- 
cerned that the matter should be dealt with 
in conference between representatives of the 
parties from the point at which the misun- 
derstanding referred to was reached, with a 
view to arriving at a basis for any necessary 
adjustments of staff and that the conference 
suggested should include disposition of the 
claim which had arisen in respect to the 
employees affected by the change made. 
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“In reply to this letter the representatives 
of the parties to the dispute informed the 
Chairman of the Board that a conference as 
suggested had been held but that no further 
progress had been made towards an under- 
standing or settlement in connection with the 
matter and expressed the desire that the con- 
troversy be again referred to the Board for a 
decision, requesting that the case be heard at 
the next meeting of the Board, when, it was 
stated, it was the desire of both parties that 
they be given an opportunity to present addi- 
tional written or oral argument. 

“At the hearing of October 11, 1938, repre- 
sentatives of the parties to the dispute again 
appeared before the Board. Little new matter 
was, however, presented.” 


Decision—The Board’s decision in this mat- 
ter was that the arrangement made at Cam- 
rose was “irregular and should be discontinued 
forthwith, the claim of the employees is sus- 
tained to the extent of payment of the wages 
which a six day assignment would produce 
during the time or times a three day assign- 
ment was in effect, for the job involved, with 
the condition that the difference between the 
amount which a three day and a six day 
assignment would produce be distributed be- 
tween the employees affected as the repre- 
sentatives of the employees and the railway 
may agree.” 


Case No. 469.—The Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way (Eastern Lines) and the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen. 


This case dealt with a dispute concerning 
the application of Article 31, of the Firemen’s 
Schedule, Eastern Lines. 


Joint Statement of Facts—Following the 
inauguration of the general pool between 
Montreal-Ottawa and Toronto, March 9, 1934, 
the runs of trains 21 and 22 on the Belleville 
Subdivision and 33, 34, 35, and 36 on the Have- 
lock Subdivision were combined to form one 
assignment for engineers with home terminal 
at Smith’s Falls, five men being assigned giving 
an average monthly mileage in the assignment 
of 4,160. The number of engineers assigned 
has been reduced to four, giving an average 
mileage in the assignment of 5,200. 


It was further stated that since June 15, 
1932, trains 705-706-707 and 708 between To- 
ronto and Owen Sound have been manned by 
four engineers, giving an average monthly 
mileage in the assignment of 4,200. This num- 
ber has been reduced to three, giving an 
average monthly mileage in the assignment 
of 5.397, any mileage in the assignments in 
excess of the agreed mileage limitations of 
engineers being allotted to assigned swing or 
pool engineers. 


Employees’ Contention—The employees re- 
ferred to Article 31 of the Firemen’s Schedule 
and stated that the dispute arose out of the 
fact that the provisions of the rule had not 
been complied with because the new assign- 
ment not only made it possible for the en- 
gineers to average over 5,000 miles per month, 
but also caused engineers to be demoted to 
firemen and to remain assigned to firemen’s 
positions when otherwise they would have been 
working as engineers. 


The firemen therefore claimed that the pre- 
vious assignment of five and four engineers 
on the respective assignments strictly con- 
formed with the provisions of the rule, and 
as there was no change made necessary by a 
reduction in the number of trains or miles 
available, no change could properly be made 
without setting aside the provisions of the rule. 
Also that this rule was an agreement between 
the Railway Company and its Locomotive 
Firemen and appeared in the Firemen’s 
Schedule of 1918 before it was an agreement 
with the Company and its Locomotive En- 
gineers, and that the firemen were directly 
and detrimentally affected by the changes 
which were made, due to the fact that fire 
men’s positions were taken away from them 
without any consideration being given to the 
provisions of Article 24, Clause (b) of the 
firemen’s schedule. 


In addition the employees also contended 
that the action of the Company in reducing 
these assignments was not in keeping with 
the practices, which have prevailed under the 
provisions of Article 31 for nearly twenty 
years, nor in keeping with the joint interpre- 
tations cf this rule, issued by the two Chief 
Executives of the Engineers’ and Firemen’s 
Organizations. 


Company's Contention—The Company’s 
position in connection with this case was stated 
in a letter addressed to the General Chairman 
by the Vice-President and General Manager 
of Eastern Lines. In the letter it was pointed 
out that “a reduction in these two passenger 
train assignments between Toronto and Owen 
Sound, and west of Smith’s Falls, was made 
at the request of the local committee repre- 
senting the Locomotive Engineers in accord- 
ance with their agreement,” and it was fur- 
ther stated that this reduction was not con- 
sidered in any way to be a violation of the 
agreement of the Company with its locomotive 
firemen and that under the circumstances no 
change in the arrangement was desired. 


General Statement.—Both parties to the dis- 
pute appeared before the Board and presented 
additional oral and written evidence. 
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Deciston—The Board expressed. the view 
“that these special circumstances in this case 
must receive consideration, that the violation 
of the agreement was technical in character 
and that no change in the assignment should 
now be made.” 

The decision of the Board therefore was 
that the contention of the employees be sus- 
tained “to the extent that a technical violation 
of Article 31 did occur. However, evidence 


submitted shows that in an endeavour to 
spread employment certain actions were taken 
and the violation occurred when the spread 
of employment was discontinued.” 


Concluding its decision the Board stated that 
“having regard to the circumstances in this 
particular case the violation was technical in 
nature and no change in the assignment of 
crews should be made.” 





Statistics of Steam Railways in Canada, 1937 


For the fourth consecutive year gross 
revenues of Canadian railways showed an 
increase, amounting to $355,103,271 for 1937 
as against $334,768,557 for 1986 according to 
a report recently issued by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. The improvement began 
to slacken in May and was small for the last 
half of the year, September and December 
showing declines. Operating expenses increased 
from $283,345,968 in 1986 to $300,652,548, 
maintenance of equipment increasing by 
$9,411,494, or 14:8 per cent, whereas mainten- 
ance of way and structures was reduced by 
$2,069,125, or 8:4 per cent. Net operating 
revenues increased from $51,422,589 in 1936 
to $54,450,723 and the net corporate income 
transferred to the profit and loss account was 
a debit of $31,222,713, as against a debit of 
$71,675,697 in 1986. Some of this apparent 
improvement was due to the elimination from 
the Canadian National Railways’ accounts of 
the interest on Government loans which 
amounted to $36,428,873 in 19386. 

This was effected under the Capital Revision 
Act, 1937, and by tthe same Act the cash 
deficits of the Canadian National system will 
be paid by the Dominion Government, so 
that no profit and loss debit balance will 
accumulate for the railway. The preceding 
explanation also accounts for the greater part 
of the reduction in the interest on funded 
and unfunded debt which dropped from 
$112,204,371 in 1936 to $77,819,294. 

The mileage of railway in operation at the 
end of the year was 42,726-84, a net increase 
during the year of 174-85 miles. The principal 
increases were in the Canadian National 
system where 36:48 miles of the Senneterre- 
Noranda branch in Quebec were opened in 
November (the remainder will be completed 
in 1938), and branch lines in Saskatchewan 
and Alberta were opened, adding 146-90 miles 
to the Saskatchewan mileage and 64-49 miles 
to the Alberta mileage. The Canadian Pacific 
ceased operating 41:6 miles from Lindsay to 
Orillia, Ontario, and the Vancouver, Victoria 
and Eastern ceased operation of 24°53 miles 
from Hedley to Princeton, British Columbia. 
There were also other smaller additions and 
subtractions. 

Compared with 1936 traffic, freight was 
heavier by 8:4 per cent in tons carried and 


1-9 per cent in ton miles and passenger traffic 
was heavier by 7:5 per cent in number of 
passengers carried and 11-8 per cent in 
passenger miles. The reduction in the long 
haul wheat traffic was the chief factor in 
holding down the ton miles. 

Employment and Payrolls—The number of 
employees on Canadian railways increased 
from 132,781 in 1936 to 133,467, or by 0-5 per 
cent, and the pay roll increased from $182,638,- 
365 to $193,355,584, or by $10,717,219 or 5-9 
per cent. The reductions in rates of pay, 
which had been in effect for several years, 
were partially restored during 1937 and fully 
restored in 1938, as follows: reduced from 10 
per cent to 8 per cent, April 1, 1937; to 7 per 
cent on June 1; to 6 per cent on August 1; 
to 5 per cent on December 1, and to 2 per 
cent on February 1, 1938, and the last 2 per 
cent was restored on April 1, 1938. The 
average daily wage of all employees on annual, 
monthly, and daily rates increased, from 
$5390 in 1936 to $5-583 in 1937 and the 
average hourly rate for those paid by the 
hour increased from 56-0 cents to 58-2 cents. 





Estimated Value of Tourist Trade to 
Canada in 1937 

The importance of the automobile tourist 
trafic to Canada is indicated in a _ report 
entitled Automobile Statistics for Canada, 
1987, recently published by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. Of the 1,883,130 cars 
entering Canada on 60-day tourist permits in 
1937, the countries of origin were as follows: 
United States 1,382,366, Hawaii 275, Alaska 64, 
Newfoundland 41, and 126 from Mexico. 

The report states that the estimated 
expenditures in Canada of United States 
motorists amounted to $181,332,000 in 1937 
compared with $153,509,000 in 1936. The 
estimated amount spent in Canada by all 
tourists entering by train, steamer, aeroplane, 
etc., as well as by automobile, was $294,682,000 
in 1937 and $251,299,000 in 1936. Touring 
motorists therefore, accounted for 61:5 per 
cent of all tourist expenditures in Canada in 
both 1936 and 1937. 

The estimated expenditures in the United 
States by Canadian motorists amounted to 
$48,893,000 in 1937 compared with a. corre- 
sponding total of $43,811,000 in 1936. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING OCTOBER, 1938 


HE following table shows the number of 

disputes, workers involved and time loss 

for October, 1938, as compared with the 

previous month and the same month a year 
ago. 








Number | Number of |Time loss in 

Date of disputes | employees | man work- 
involved ing days 

FOCts AGS, soweniae es. 31 3,146 18,122 

MSE ts LOS sce mei 15 2,173 18,840 

OC Os ia eee tees 32 6,571 50, 616 





* Preliminary figures. 


The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as 
strikes, but a lockout, or an industrial condition which is 
undoubtedly a lockout, is rarely encountered. In the sta- 
tistical table, therefore, strikes and lockouts are recorded 
together. A strike or lockout, included as such in the records 
of the Department, is a cessation of work involving six or 
more employees and lasting at least one working day. Dis- 
putes of less than one day’s duration and disputes involving 
less than six employees, are not included in the published 
record unless ten days or more time loss is caused, but a 
separate record of such disputes is maintained in the Depart- 
ment, and the figures are given in the annual review. Each 
month, however, any such disputes reported are mentioned 
in this article as ‘‘minor disputes.”’ 

The records include all strikes and lockouts which come to 
the knowledge of the Department, and the methods taken to 
secure information preclude the probability of omissions of 
disputes of importance. Information as to a dispute involving 
a small number of employees, or for a short period of time, is 
frequently not received until some time after its commence- 
ment. 


Although the number of strikes and lock- 
outs recorded for October was twice as great 
as for September the number of workers in- 
volved was only fifty per cent greater and 
the time loss in man working days was 
slightly lower as most of the disputes involved 
comparatively small numbers of workers and 
were not of great duration. Nine of the dis- 
putes involved coal miners, three each in 
Nova Scotia, Saskatchewan and _ Alberta. 
Those in Saskatchewan, in the Estevan dis- 
trict, involved most of the important mines 
and followed organization of the miners in 
two unions. There were also five disputes 
involving automobile and automobile parts 
workers in Windsor, Ont. In September 
there. was considerable time loss due to strikes 
of salmon fishermen on the Pacific Coast, lime 
plant workers at Blubber Bay, B.C., foundry 
workers (automobile parts) at Windsor, Ont., 
coal miners at Florence and Little Bras d’Or, 
N.S., restaurant employees at Toronto, Ont., 
and knitting factory workers at St. Cathraines, 
Ont. In October, 1937, most of the time loss 
was due to striking coal miners in New 
Brunswick and rubber factory workers at 
Kitchener, Ont. There were also four brief 
strikes of coal miners in Nova Scotia. 

Seven disputes, involving 815 workers, were 
carried over from September and twenty-four 
disputes commenced during October. Of these 


thirty-one disputes, twenty-six were terminated 
during the month, five resulting in favour of 
the employers affected and three in favour 
of the workers involved, while compromise 
settlements were reached in eleven cases and 
the results of seven disputes were recorded as 
indefinite. At the end of October, therefore, 
there were five strikes and lockouts on record, 
namely: leather goods workers, Montreal, 
P.Q., furniture factory workers, Hanover, 
Ont., lime plant employees, Blubber Bay, B.C,. 
building labourers, Sydney River, N.S., and 
restaurant employees, Toronto, Ont. 

The record does not include minor disputes 
such as are defined in a previous paragraph, 
nor does it include disputes as to which in- 
formation has been received indicating that 
employment conditions are no longer affected 
but which the unions concerned have not de- 
clared terminated. Information is available as 
to seven such disputes, namely: motion pic- 
ture projectionists, Toronto, Ont., July 11, 
1932, two employers; coastwise longshoremen, 
Vancouver, B.C., November 23, 1936, several 
employers; meat packing employees, Van- 
couver, B.C., December 29, 1936, one em- 
ployer; beverage dispensers, Toronto, Ont., 
March 4, 1937, one employer; dairy em- 
ployees, Toronto, Ont., September 17, 1937, 
one employer; cotton factory workers, St. 
Gregoire de Montmorency, P.Q., July 11, 1938, 
one employer; and lithographers, London, 
Ont., August 31, 1938, one employer. 

The dispute involving employees of one 
shoe manufacturing establishment at Perth, 
Ont., commencing January 6, 1938, and carried 
in the above list for some time, is reported 
by the union involved to have been called off 
on October 15 and has consequently been re- 
moved from the list. 

The dispute involving clothing factory 
workers and one firm at Newmarket, Ont., 
commencing August 38, 1938, against alleged 
violation of agreement when the plant moved, 
is reported to have been settled and work re- 
sumed on October 24 when the firm returned 
to Toronto and reinstated all its employees 
at rates stated to be slightly lower than those 
previously in force. This dispute had also. 
been carried in the above list. 

Disputes involving men on unemployment 
relief work who are not paid wages but re- 
ceive subsistence or allowances for which 
work is performed or may be required are not 
included in the record, no relation of em- 
ployer and employees being involved. 

A minor dispute resulting in a cessation of 
work on May 16 by two employees in a 
jewellery manufacturing establishment at 
Toronto, Ont., has recently been reported. 
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The Jewellery Workers’ International Union 
reported that the employer had reduced wage 
rates and the union picketed the establish- 
ment. By October 1 one employee had 
resumed work at the previous rate and the 
other had started in business for himself and 
the strike was called off. 

A minor dispute involved twenty carpenters 
On one construction job in Toronto for two 
hours on October 17. The carpenters under 
the agreement under the Ontario Industrial 
Standards Act do not work on Saturday, and 
on Monday, finding that some labourers had 
been employed to set up forms on Saturday, 
ceased work in protest. The union represen- 
tative adjusted the matter with the employer 
and work was resumed, the contractor pay- 
ing for one-half of the time lost. 


The following paragraphs give particulars 
regarding certain disputes in addition to the 
information given in the tabular statement. 


Disputes in Progress Prior to October 


SALMON FISHERMEN, JOHNSTONE STRAIT 
District, B.C.—The dispute involving fisher- 
men at Alert Bay in the Johnstone Strait 
district, between Vancouver Island and the 
mainland, in a stoppage of operations from 
September 17 to October 38, was terminated 
by the signing of agreements between the 
cannery operators and the two unions, the 
Pacific Coast Fishermen’s Union and _ the 
Salmon Purse Seiners’ Union, on October 1. 
The strike was against a reduction in the 
price of chum salmon from 12 cents per 
pound for the 1937 season to 8 cents, and 
the agreements provided for 10 cents per 
pound in this area but also established prices 
for various kinds of salmon in the areas along 
the coast. It appears that the settlement 
affected 1,300 fishermen but that only about 
450 were involved in the stoppage and that 
about one-third of these had resumed work 
by the end of September. 


Coa Miners, NacMInge, ALTA—Employees 
in one colliery ceased work on September 23 
demanding the reinstatement of two miners 
dismissed for insubordination in March. The 
dispute had been referred to an impartial 
arbitrator at the time under the terms of the 
agreement, the finding being in favour of the 
employer. The agreement, along with others 
in the Drumheller district had expired on 
March 381 but by mutual consent of all 
parties continued in effect until a dispute as 
to the terms of new agreements had been 
reported upon by a Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation under the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act. The Board reported in 
July and as a result of further conciliation 
by the Western Representative of the Depart- 
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ment of Labour a settlement covering most 
of the mines involved was reached in Septem- 
ber. The miners at Nacmine, however, con- 
tended that the decision as to the dismissal of 
the two miners in March held good only 
during the period of the agreement then in 
effect and insisted on their reinstatement, and 
certain provisions as to senority rights in 
negotiating a new agreement, finally calling a 
strike. As a result of conciliation by the 
Western Representative of the Department it 
was arranged that if the two dismissed miners 
secured work in other mines and the em- 
ployer took on two senior unemployed miners 
the agreement would be signed. The de- 
partmental representative found work for the 
men in two other mines and work was re- 
sumed on October 17. A preference in em- 
ployment for senior men was also secured. 


Kwirtrna Factory Workers, St. CatrH- 
ARINES, Ont.—The strike of fifty-four em- 
ployees in one department of a knitting mill 
which commenced on July 30 was terminated 
on October 13 as a result of conciliation by the 
Mayor. The bonus system was eliminated 
but it was reported that some improvements 
in conditions were made. The president of 
the union, a local of the Canadian Full 
Fashioned Hosiery Workers’ Union, affiliated 
with the All Canadian Congress of Labour, 
was not reinstated and union recognition was 
not conceded. 


Founpry Workers (AvTomosILE Parts), 
Winpsor, Ont.—This strike, reported to in- 
volve 150 out of 350 employees in one estab- 
lishment on August 3, was terminated on 
October 31 as a result of conciliation by an 
officer of the Ontario Department of Labour. 
The employer agreed to reinstate those on 
strike from time to time as required without 
discrimination. Production on new models 
of motor cars in the automobile plants for 
which the employer involved was making 
parts was under way. The strikers had de- 
manded a closed shop agreement with the 
United Automobile Workers of America with 
adjustments in wages. An agreement which 
provided for recognition of a shop committee 
had expired on July 31. The employer stated 
that the union did not represent all of the 
employees and reported that only fifty of 
those on strike were employed and_ these 
were soon replaced so that operations in the 
plant were not seriously affected by the strike 
at any time. The plant was picketed through- 
out the dispute. 


LIME PLant Workers, BLusBER Bay, B.C— 
About the middle of October negotiations for 
a settlement of this dispute were brought 
about by a member of the provincial legisla- 
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ture but a settlement had not been reached by 
the end of the month. It was reported that 
the employing company offered to reinstate 
about 20 of the 127 men involved, 104 on 
strike and 23 men alleged to have been locked 
out before the strike on June 2. Others would 
be taken on later. The strikers are reported 
to have been replaced to a great extent and 
operations at the plant carried on without 
interruption. The establishment and the dock 
on the island have been picketed throughout 
the dispute with some disturbances. A number 
of men, including one police constable, have 
been arrested on charges of assout, intimida- 
tion, etc. One member of a picket was 
sentenced to six months’ imprisonment on 
October 3 when convicted of assaulting a 
constable, 


RESTAURANT Emptoyees, Toronto, Ont.— 
Toward the end of the month the pickets were 
withdrawn from the three restaurants operated 
by the employing company involved and 
negotiations for a settlement were re-opened. 
On November 3, a settlement was reached, 
a number of the employees being re-engaged 
immediately, the remainder, except ten, to 
be taken back as required. 


Disputes Commencing During October 


Coat Miners, Inverness, N.S.—Employees 
in one colliery ceased work on October 1 and 
demanded the suspension of the mine manager 
pending investigation of conditions in the 
mine as a result of a dispute with the local 
president of the union. The latter charged 
the manager with assault during a discussion 
of conditions in the mine about which the 
miners had complained for some time. The 
mine has been operated by the provincial 
government for several years after operation 
under a co-operative plan for a time. The 
property had reverted to the province after 
several years of operation by the trustee for 
the bondholders. The Minister of Mines 
notified the miners that the mine would be 
closed if work were not resumed by October 5 
and the local member of the provincial 
legislature arranged for an investigation. Work 
was resumed on October 5. The charge of 
assault was dismissed on October 4 and on 
October 11 the Chief Inspector of Mines 
interviewed the union representatives. The 
charges against the manager were withdrawn 
and it was arranged that there would be a 
meeting later between the miners’ representa- 
tives and the Minister to discuss improvements. 


Coat Miners, Taytorton, Sask.—A number 
of employees ceased work in one mine on 
October 3, in protest against the dismissal of 
six or elght men who had failed to join a 
recently organized union, the Saskatchewan 


Coal Miners’ Union, affiliated with the Cana- 
dian Federation of Labour, with which the 
employing company had made a “ closed shop ” 
agreement. It was reported that several of 
the important operators in the district had 
made similar agreements with this union. 
The United Mine Workers of America had 
organized a local of the miners in the district 
in August and it was reported that many of 
its members joined the Saskatchewan union 
also in order to retain their positions. The 
mine was picketed and the Saskatchewan union 
applied to the provincial government for police 
protection which was said to be promised if 
needed. Operations were suspended until 
October 20 when, strikes having occurred in 
other mines, the United Mine Workers called 
off the strikes pending reference to a Board 
of Conciliation and Investigation under the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act. Work 
was resumed on October 24. 


Coa Miners, Birenrait, Sask—Employees 
in one mine ceased work when called out on 
October 7 by the United Mine Workers of 
America, alleging that the mine was filling 
orders for coal for the mine at Taylorton 
where a strike was in progress. It was called 
off on October 20 along with those in other 
mines as mentioned above; and work was 
resumed ion October 24. 


Coan Miners, New Waterrorp, N.S.—Em- 
ployees in one section of a mine ceased work 
on October 14 for one shift demanding pay- 
ment for contract miners for the time lost 
and extra work due to breakages and delays 
not the fault of the men. As a result of 
discussion between the management and union 
officials, it was arranged that “datal” men, 
paid by the day, would perform the extra work 
involved. 


Coat Miners, Estevan District, Sask.— 
Employees in five of the principal mines were 
called out on strike by the United Mine 
Workers of America on October 17, the 
operators having refused to negotiate with 
the union for an agreement with increased 
wages and improved working conditions. The 
union claimed that wage rates had been 
drastically reduced in 1934 and that while 
nominally hours were eight per day many 
miners were working ten to twelve hours to 
increase their earnings. The union reported 
that since organization was begun some weeks 
earlier the union had 500 members out of 700 
in the district and had agreements with sixteen 
of the small mines to pay the district scale 
when negotiated. These mines and a strip- 
ping mine operated by steam shovels were 
not involved in the strike and continued 
operations. The Saskatchewan Coal Miners’ 
Union claimed to have agreements with several 
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of the operating companies. The provincial 
government proposed that the dispute should 
be referred to a board under the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act. The operators 
stated that as two unions were involved it 
should be referred to a commission or board 
of inquiry as provided in the Act instead of 
to a Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
on which only the union applying would 
represent the employees. The Secretary of 
District 18, United Mine Workers of America, 
met the Minister of Labour, the Honourable 
Norman MclL. Rogers, who pointed out that 
the miners were on strike contrary to the 
provisions of the Industrial Disputes Investi- 
gation Act. The union called off the strike 
on October 20 and next day applied for a 
Board. The western representative of the 
Department of Labour met members of the 
provincial government at Regina on October 
21 and later the operators and representatives 
of both unions at Bienfait. On October 29, 


October 30 and October 31 the Minister of 
Labour, met representatives of the parties 
involved at Regina and at Winnipeg. The 
proceedings under the Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act are outlined elsewhere in this 
issue. 

Coat Miners, Wayne, ALTA——Employees in 
one mine ceased work on October 17 when 
the operator refused to accept one of the 
provisions in the union agreement with other 
mines in the Drumheller district providing 
that four cents per ton extra should be paid 
in a coal seam of less than four feet. The 
operator claimed that as the mine had no 
thick seams operations would not pay. It 
was reported that the miners recognized the 
difficulty and resumed work after one day 
pending further negotiations. 

Bakery WORKERS AND Drivers, WINNIPEG, 
Man.—The bakery employees in one estab- 
lishment ceased work on October 28, as a 

(Continued on page 1222) 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING OCTOBER, 1938* 


Number involved |Time loss 





Industry, occupation 


and locality Establish-| workers 


ments 


in man 
working 
days 


Remarks 





(a) Strikes and Lockouts in progress prior to October, 1938. 


FIsHING AND TRAPPING— 
Salmon fishermen, John- 
stone Strait District, B.C. — 300 


Mininea, Etc.— 
Coal miners, Nacmine, 
Alitpag) tuum baits igekdan a teek 1 130 


MANUFACTURING— 
Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Knitting factory workers, 
St. Catharines, Ont.... 1 54 


Printing and Publishing— 
Photo engravers, Mont- 
real, P 


Metal Products— 
Foundry workers (auto- 
mobile parts), Windsor, 
Qa . sesh-watba cae: ent oles 1 150 


Non-Metallic Minerals— 
Lime plant workers, Blub- 
ber Bay, BiC.204. . 08.2 1 104 


SeRvice— 
Business and Personal— 
Restaurant employees, 
LOronto, Opts scm hots 3 65 


300 Commenced Sept. 17, 1938; against reduction 
in price of fish; terminated Oct. 3, 1938; 
negotiations; compromise. 


1,900 |Commenced Sept. 23, 1938; for reinstatement 
of workers; terminated Oct. 15, 1938; 


conciliation (federal); compromise. 


590 |Commenced July 30, 1988; alleged dis- 
crimination against two union workers 
and for increased wages, reduced hours 
and union agreement; terminated Oct. 138, 
1938; conciliation (municipal); compro- 
mise. 


100 |Commenced July 30, 1938; for reduced hours; 
lapsed by Oct. 31, 1938, replacement; in 
favour of employer. 


1,500 [Commenced Aug. 3, 1938; for closed shop 
union agreement, adjustment of wages and 
against discharge of union workers; ter- 
minated Oct. 31, 1938; conciliation (pro- 


vincial); in favour of employer. 


1,000 |Commenced June 2, 1938; re application of 
conciliation board (provincial) award as 
to reinstatement of certain employees; 


unterminated. 


1,000 |Commenced June 15, 1938; against discharge 
of workers alleged to be for union activity; 


unterminated. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING OCTOBER, 1938* 


Number involved |Time loss 
Industry, occupation ——__—_—_—__——————| in man 
and locality Hetablish! working Remarks 


Tenis Workers days 


(b) Strikes and Lockouts commencing during October, 1938. 


FisHInG AND TRAPPING— 
Fishermen (haddock, etc.), 
Preeportyiln Sao) lead 


iS) 


60 420 |Commenced Oct. 3; for increase in price of 
fish; terminated Oct. 10; negotiations; in 
favour of workers. 

MINING Etc.— 

Coal miners, Inverness, 
STOR UE pF 1 295t 885 |Commenced Oct. 1; for suspension of mine 
manager following dispute with union 
official; terminated Oct. 4; conciliation 


} (provincial); in favour of employer. 
Coal miners, Taylorton, 


Bae ea Ee ee uae 1 86 1,000 |Commenced Oct. 3; against discharge of 
workers and against employment of mem- 
bers of one union only; terminated Oct. 22; 
conciliation (federal); indefinite. 

Coal miners, Bienfait, Sask. 1 120 1,000 |Commenced Oct. 7; sympathy with miners 
on strike at Taylorton; terminated Oct. 22; 
conciliation (federal); indefinite. 

Coal miners, New Water- 

ford; MiSROw es mee 1 78 78 |Commenced Oct. 14; for payment for work 
and time lost due to breakage and delay; 
terminated Oct. 14; return of workers 

pending settlement; compromise. 

Coal miners, Reserve, N.S. 1 24 24 |Commenced Oct. 14; re lack of pressure for 
air operated machines; terminated Oct. 14; 
return of workers; in favour of employer. 

Coal miners, Estevan Dis- 

trict Gos Vee ewes: 5 275 1,100 |Commenced Oct. 17; for recognition of union 
and increased wage rates; terminated Oct. 
20; conciliation (federal); indefinite. 

Coal miners, Wayne, Alta.. 1 22 22 |Commenced Oct. 17; for extra payment in 
thin seam; terminated Oct. 17; conciliation 
(federal); indefinite. 

Coal miners, Drumheller, 

TA PRR ee 2 325 1,175 |Commenced Oct. 25; re payment for timber- 

ing under the agreement; terminated Oct. 

28; negotiations; work resumed pending 

settlement; indefinite. 
MANUFACTURING— 
Vegetable Foods— 
Bakery workers and 
drivers, Winnipeg, Man. 1 125 125 |Commenced Oct. 28; for reinstatement of 


workers; terminated Oct. 29; conciliation 
(provincial) and reference to arbitration; 
indefinite. 
Fur, Leather, Etc.— 
Leather goods workers 
(handbags, etc.), Mont- 
réal, P.Q. io) aus 1 68 1,360 |Commenced Oct. 8; for closed shop union 
agreement with increased wages, reduced 
hours, etc.; unterminated. 
Fur factory workers, To- ; 
rontosOnt: 208. ete d fhe 1 13 52 |Commenced Oct. 20; alleged violation of 
agreement; terminated Oct. 24; negoti- 


ations; compromise. 
Boots and Shoes— 


Shoe factory workers, 
Humberstone (Port Col- a Hh 
Domne PON. As. . das 1 25 200 |Commenced Oct. 21; alleged discrimination 
against union workers and for rotation in 
employment; terminated Oct. 29; con- 
ciliation (provincial); compromise—em- 
ployment by seniority. 
Miscellaneous Wood Products— 
Furniture factory work- 1 
ers, Hanover, Ont...... 1 30§ 60 |Commenced Oct. 29; for payment of union 
dues by assistant foreman; unterminated. 
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Number involved | Time loss 


ee occupation ————_——_————————| inman a 
and locality E . working emarks 
stablish- 
Saree Workers days 





(b) Strikes and Lockouts commencing during October, 1938—Conc. 
Metal Products— 
Automobile parts factory 
workers (springs), Osh- 


AWSOME coe.) suk pein 1 60 800 [Commenced Oct. 11; for renewal of agree- 
ment; terminated Oct. 26: conciliation 
(provincial); wages and conditions to be as 
previously. any disputes to be arbitrated; 
compromise. 

Automobile factory work- 

ers, Windsor, Ont....... 1 200 1,500 |Commenced Oct. 13; for union recognition; 
terminated Oct. 22; conciliation (provin- 
cial); compromise. 

Automobile parts factory 

workers (wheels), Wind- 

SOP Wn byete ten 20k. et 1 92 500 |Commenced Oct. 17; sympathy with auto- 
mobile workers on strike on October 13; 
terminated Oct. 22; conciliation (provin- 
cial); compromise. 

Automobile parts factory 

workers(wire products), 

Windsor Ons: iano 1 34 200 |Commenced Oct. 18; against discharge of 
worker for union discrimination; termin- 
ated Oct. 24; conciliation (provincial); 
indefinite. 

Non-Metallic Mineral Pro- 

ducts— 

Glass factory workers, 

Windsor, ,Ont.cieniiau 1 20 180 |Commenced Oct. 17; for improvements in 
wages and working conditions; terminated 
Oct. 26; conciliation (provincial); com- 
promise. 

ConstTRUCTION— 
Buildings, ete.— 

Labourers, Sydney River, 

ME. S00) dunn bie 1 20 200 |Commenced Oct. 24; for increase in wages 
from 33c. to 48c. per hour; unterminated. 
Other— 

Truck drivers, Millidge- 

Wille, Nal? .+easeaarened i 17 119 |Commenced Oct. 3; for increased piece rates 
terminated Oct. 10; return of workers; in 
favour of employer. 

Labourers, Sydney, N.S. 1 12 72 |Commenced Oct. 10; for increased wages and 
reduced hours; terminated Oct. 15; con- 
ciliation (federal); in favour of workers. 

‘TRANSPORTATION— 
W ater— 

Freight handlers and long- 

shoremen, Port Mc- 

Ni6OlLsO ne. See 26 bo 1 230 460 |Commenced Oct. 6; for agreement providing 
for increased wages and improved con- 
ditions; terminated Oct. 7; conciliation 
(federal); compromise. 

Stevedores, Soldiers’ 

Cove; ©. BAN Scacuia 1 100 200 |Commenced Oct. 20; against employment 


of workers from other districts and for 
increased wage rates and union recognition; 
terminated Oct. 21; conciliation (provin- 
cial); in favour of workers. 





*In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred and the date of ter- 
mination is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 

7400 indirectly affected. 

tAbout 300 employees not called to work. § Later reports indicate 101 to 115 workers involved. 


(Continued from page 1220) Both classes of labour were members of units 
result of the dismissal of three workers some of the One Big Union, each of which had an 
days earlier on the introduction of an efficiency agreement ! with the.. management, and. the 
system following a change in management. . é 
Later in the day the drivers also ceased work. latter refused or postponed discussion of the 
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staff reduction with the union representatives. 
The provincial Deputy Minister of Labour 
met the parties to the dispute and proposed 
that it should be arbitrated under the Manitoba 
Strikes and Lockouts Prevention Act, 1937, 
one man to be reinstated in the meantime. 
This was refused at first by the employees 
but later, after negotiations of the manage- 
ment with representatives of the Winnipeg 
Central Labour Council of the One Big 
Union, it was accepted and the manage- 
ment agreed to pay those on strike for the 
full week. Work was resumed on the next 
day. 


LeatHer Goops Workers, (Hanppags, Etc.), 
MontreaL, P.Q—Employees in one establish- 
ment ceased work on October 8 demanding a 
closed shop agreement with the International 
Ladies’ Handbag, Pocketbook and Novelty 
Workers’ Union of the United States and 
Canada, with a ten per cent increase for those 
on weekly wages and twenty per cent for 
piece workers with the abolition of piece work 
in thirty days, hours to be reduced from forty- 
eight per week to forty-four. An officer of 
the provincial Department of Labour was 
reported to be investigating the payrolls of 
the company with a view to a termination of 
the dispute. At the end of the month a 
settlement had not been reported. 


Fur Factory Workers, Toronto, Ont.— 
Employees in one establishment ceased work 
on October 20 claiming that the agreement 
with the International Fur Workers’ Union 
was being violated when the employer permit- 
ted non-union workers to perform work in the 
shop for another firm which had ceased opera- 
tions. As a result of negotiations it was 
arranged that the non-union workers would 
do dyeing work only, and work was resumed 
on the night of October 24. 


SHor Factory Workers, HvuMBERSTONE, 
(Port CoLBorNE), ONt—When one establish- 
ment, which had been closed down for some 
weeks, was re-opened on October 20 about one 
hundred out of nearly six hundred former 
employees were notified to come to work, 
these being selected on the basis of seniority 
and efficiency it was stated by the manage- 
ment. The Canadian Shoe Workers’ Union 
had organized the employees in 1937 and had 
asked the management to divide the work by 
rotation 7 ng all the employees and alleged 
that im tl Bbclection of those to work there 
was discrimination against union members. 
A strike was declared on October 21, and 
when employees were entering the plant about 
200 strikers and sympathizers attempted to 
prevent them. Within a few days the pro- 
vincial police force at the scene was increased 
to thirty constables and over thirty men and 
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women were arrested on charges of assault, 
etc. One worker was seriously injured on the 
first day of the strike. The Ontario Minister 
of Labour with departmental officials met the 
parties to the dispute on October 28 and 
October 29 and a settlement was reached 
providing that workers on the payroll on 
September 11 would be called to work as 
required in strict order of seniority. The 
Minister visited the plant and ordered a 
thorough investigation into the operations by 
the provincial inspectors as a result of com- 
plaints by the union. Operations were carried 
on in the plant during the strike by seventy 
to one hundred workers except for a day or 
two at the beginning so that there was little 
direct time loss. 

Furniture Factory Workers, HANOovER, 
Ont.—Employees in one establishment, mem- 
bers of the National Union of Furniture 
Workers, Local No. 3, affiliated with the All 
Canadian Congress of Labour, ceased work 
on October 29 when an assistant foreman re- 
fused to pay union dues. The management 
held that he was not eligible for union mem- 
bership but the union contended that as he 
worked at the bench he should still be in the 
union. As a result of conciliation by an 
officer of the Ontario Department of Labour 
early in November it was arranged that the 
assistant foreman would pay the dues and 
work was resumed. 

AUTOMOBILE Factory WorkeERS, WINDSOR, 
Ont—On October 13 a small number of 
workers, reported to be seventy-eight out of 
2,600, ceased. work alleging that certain 
grievances were not dealt with. The United 
Automobile Workers of America were re- 
ported to have been organizing the employees 
but negotiations with the management had 
not yet been arranged. On October 17 the 
manager agreed to meet.union representatives 
but in the meantime sympathetic strikes had 
been called in plants producing parts. By 
October 21 the company stated that 222 were 
on strike. No disturbances in connection with 
picketing were reported. On October 22 the 
Chief Conciliation Officer of the Ontario De- 
partment of Labour met the parties and a 
settlement was reached providing that all 
employees on strike would return to work 
without discrimination and that any disputes 
would be arbitrated by the provincial official. 


AutomosILE Parts Factory WorRKERS, 
Winpsor, OnT.—On October 18, when a union 
worker refused to handle parts for a non-union 
worker and was discharged, the union called 
a strike. The Chief Conciliation Officer of 
the Ontario Department of Labour arranged a 
settlement providing that all on strike would 
resume work without discrimination and the 
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case of the dismissed employee would be 
arbitrated by him. 

Guass Factory Workers (AUTOMOBILE), 
Winpbsor, OnT.—A number of employees in 
one establishment, 20 out of 28, ceased work 
on October 17 when strikes occurred in other 
automobile plants, apparently partly in 
sympathy with these others and partly to 
secure better conditions. The Chief Concilia- 
tion Officer of the Ontario Department of 
Labour dealt with the dispute at Windsor 
and: later at the head office of the employing 
company at Oshawa and it was arranged that 
all on strike would resume work without 
discrimination, wages and working conditions 
to be as before subject to minor adjustments 
to be negotiated, the provincial official to 
arbitrate any points not agreed upon. 


LABOURERS, SYDNEY, N.S.—Employees on an 
improvement project to establish a park 
adjacent to the railway, to be paid for jointly 
by the city and the railway, ceased work on 
October 10 to secure 43-5 cents per hour, 
eight hours per day, the civic rate. The 
Federal Department of Labour took the 
matter up with the Department of Transport 
and it was arranged that the government rate 
for construction work in that localitly would 
be paid, namely 40 cents per hour, eight hours 
per day and forty-four hours per week. Work 
was resumed on October 17. 


FREIGHT HANDLERS -AND LONGSHOREMEN,, 
Port McNicotut, Ont.—Employees of a con- 
tractor for a railway and steamship company 
ceased work on October 6 to secure increases 
in wages to rates between 49 cents and 56 
cents per hour with time and one-half rates 
for Sundays and holidays instead of 42 cents 
to 52 cents. The employees are members of 
the International Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers and 
Station Employees which has agreements for 
several other ports on the Great Lakes. 
The Department of Labour took up the 
matter with the union -officials and work was 
resumed after two days pending negotiations 
which resulted in an agreement providing for 
rates from 46 cents to 55 cents per hour with 
two cents extra per hour for night work. 


STEVEDORES, SOLDIERS Cove, N.S.—Members 
of the General Workers’ Union, affiliated with 
the Committee for Industrial Organization, 
ceased work on October 20 in protest against 
the employment of men from other localities 
and to secure increases in wages. As a result 
of conciliation by the Nova Scotia Minister 
of. Labour only local men were engaged and 
the rate of wages was raised to 30 cents per 
hour with one meal per day. An agreement 
with the union was reported to have been 
signed and work resumed on October 22. 


Extension of National Youth Administration in U.S.A. to Inelude Out-of- 
School Youth 


Aubrey Williams, Executive Director of the 
National Youth Administration, announced 
recently that the NYA had been authorized 
to use portions of the Algiers Naval Station, 
New Orleans, and the Naval Ordnance plant 
at South Charlestown, W. Va., for the estab- 
lishment of regional resident work centers in 
connection with the expansion of the NYA 
work program for out-of-school unemployed 
youth. Both Government properties have 
been idle for many years. 

Equipment and facilities at the two sites, 
said Mr. Williams, will be utilized in develop- 
ing the plans of the NYA to enlarge its work 
experience program in mechanical and metal- 
work pursuits. The successful results attained 
by the NYA in the operation of the resident 
work project at Quoddy Village, Eastport, 


Me., he stated, had demonstrated the ad- 
visability of establishing resident centers of 
comparable nature in other portions of the 
country, particularly where necessary me- 
chanical facilities are available. At the present 
time, a group of over 400 boys is employed 
at Quoddy, where they are receiving work 
experience and related instruction in shop 
practice and mechanical occupations, over a 
five months’ period. 

An increase in the number and size of resident 
centers for NYA youth, where the enrollees 
reside on the premises, said Mr. Williams, 
had been decided upon in order that NYA 
youth might find more opportunity for work 
training along these lines. It is felt that NYA 
youth, he stated, should be aided to obtain 
their share of the kinds of jobs modern in- 
dustry has to offer. 
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"STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND. on HER 


COUNTRIES 


HE latest available information as. to 

strikes and lockouts in various countries 
is given in the Lasour GazeTre from month 
to month, bringing down to date that given 
‘in the March issue, in the review of Strikes 
and. Lockouts in Canada and Other Coun- 
tries, 1937. The latter included a table sum- 
marizing the principal statistics as to strikes 
and lockouts since 1919 ia the several coun- 
tries for which such figures were available. 
Many countries publish these statistics only 
once each year, the figures being issued in 
some cases after an interval of as much as 
two years, and for such countries the figures 
are not for relatively recent dates. Statistics 
given in the annual review and in the monthly 
articles are taken as far as possible from the 
government publications of the various coun- 
tries concerned. Information as to particular 
disputes is obtained for the most part from 
newspaper reports which at times are uncer- 
tain or incomplete. 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


In Great Britain the Ministry of Labour 
Gazette publishes statistics dealing with all 
strikes and gives some details in regard to the 
more important ones. These details, which 
are published after investigation, do not al- 
ways agree with the information given earlier 
in the press. 


The number of Srila HE saniok during Sep- 
tember was 59 and 14 were still in progress 
from the previous month, making a total of 
73 in progress during the month, involving 
approximately 26,500 workers with a resultant 
time loss of about 90,000 man working days. 

Of the 59 disputes beginning during Sep- 
tember, 10 arose out of demands for increases 
in wages, 2 out of proposed wage reductions 
and 11 were over other wage questions; 3 
arose over questions of working hours, 18 
were over questions respecting the employ- 
ment of particular classes or persons, 6 arose 
out of other questions respecting working ar- 
rangements and 8 were over questions of 
trade union principle. One stoppage was due 
to sympathetic action in support of workers 
involved in another dispute. 


Final settlements reached during September 
numbered 54. Of these, 13 were settled in 
favour of the workers, 25 were settled in favour 
of the employers and 16 resulted in com- 
promises. In the case of 10 other disputes 
work was resumed pending negotiations. 

The strike which involved the largest num- 
ber of workers during September was that of 

66620—34 


5,115 employe-s of an aircraft firm at Bie 
ingham (Lasour Gazetre, September, 1938, 
page. 981, October, page 1087). The stoppage, 
began on August 29 over dissatisfaction with, 
certain basic rates of wages. Work was re~ 
sumed on September 7 under conditions pre-) 
vailing prior to the strike, but negotiations’ 
were to be carried on. 

On September 7, 1,057 workers in a West: 
Lothian colliery. ceased. work, demanding extra, 
pay. for working on a burning bing. Work. 
was resumed the next day on the advice of: 
trade union officials. ; 

On September. 15 an allegation that they’ 
were not being credited with the full weight. 
of coal produced, caused 428 colliery em- 
ployees at Castleford to strike and 1,064 other 
employees were indirectly effected. Work 
was resumed the same day when the employer 
agreed to install an automatic weighing 
machine. : 

A refusal to work with a non-unionist caused. 
730 warehousemen and clerks employed by a. 
wholesale grocery firm to go on strike on Sep-, 
tember 20, indirectly affecting 170 other em- 
ployees.. Work was resumed the same day 
when the employers agreed to recognize the, 
union concerned and to advise all employees 
to join. : 

In addition to the strike of aircraft factory’ 
workers at Birmingham mentioned above the 
Ministry of Labour reports three smaller: 
strikes in aircraft factories during the month: 
(Lasour Gazette, October, 1938, page 1088). 
On September 6, about 350 workers at Old- 
ham went on strike against a piecework sys-: 
tem. The piecework system was retained but 
certain modifications led to work being re- 
sumed on September 8. A similar number of: 
workers at Southport ceased work on Sep- 
tember 13 objecting to the employment of a 
non-unionist. Work was resumed on Septem- 
ber 15 on conditions existing prior to the 
strike. On September 22, there was a one day 
strike of 663 workers at Southport, for the re-' 
instatement of three employees dismissed for 
a breach of regulations. Work was resumed 
pending negotiations and subsequently an 
amieable settlement was reached. 

On October 10, 300 porters, carters, cleaners, 
etc. at a London railway station went on 
strike because a 63-year-old ticket taker who 
had relinquished his trade union membership 
in 1926 refused to renew it. Officials of the 
National Union of Railwaymen were opposed 
to the strike but in spite of this fact, it spread 
to other stations and by October 14, there 
were about 5,600 employees out with the result 
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that London’s food distribution system was 
seriously disrupted. On October 15 the strik- 
ers returned to work without having achieved 
their object. 

Australia 


On October 7, the strike of 22,000 coal miners, 
80 per cent of whom were in New South Wales 
(Lasour Gazerre, October, 1938, page 1088) 
was settled on the terms proposed by the State 
Minister of Labour, calling for immediate re- 
sumption of work and investigation of the 
miners’ claims by a judge of the Common- 
wealth Arbitration Court. This strike which 
commenced on September 9 lead to serious 
curtailment of railway services and production 
in factories dependent upon coal. It was re- 
ported in the press that as a result of fuel 
shortage 15,400 men were without work and 
290,000 others were on short time. 


United States 


Preliminary estimates of strikes in August, 
1938, which as the Bureau of Labour Statistics 
points out, are based on “scattered information 
from the newspapers and other sources and 
are subject to revision as more definite reports 
are received” show 250 strikes as beginning 
during the month, which with 120 untermin- 
ated at the end of July made a total of 370 
in progress during the month. The number 
of workers involved in these disputes was 
89,000 and the resulting time loss was 1,000,000 
man working days. The comparable figures 
for the previous month show that there were 
309 strikes im progress, involving 80,000 
workers with a resultant time loss of 760,000 
man working days. 

On October 24 about 3,000 employees of 
some 150 warehouses in San Francisco, who had 
been out on strike since late in August (LAsour 
GAzETTE, September, 1938, page 981) due to a 
dispute which arose in connection with the 
unloading of a freight car allegedly loaded by 
strikebreakers employed by a variety chain 
store warehouse, resumed work as the result 
of a contract between the International Long- 
shoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union and the 
Association of San Francisco Distributors, 
reached after mediation by a newspaper execu- 
tive. The unionists conceded the principle of 
a master agreement; long term contract em- 
ployers conceded a busy season termination 
date and the principle of preferential hiring. 
The agreement is to be in force until June, 
1940. 

A press despatch of October 24 notes that 
negotiations aiming at a settlement of the 
strike of approximately 5,000 department store 
employees in San Francisco (LaBour Gazurrn, 
October, 1938, page 1088) were being continued, 
and on November 1, it was reported that a 
settlement had been reached, but no details 
were given in the report. 


On or about October 14 the United Marine 
Division of the International Longshoremen’s 
Association called a strike of tugboatmen in- 
volving about 2,000 members of crews of 
approximately 300 tugs operating in New York 
harbour. A previous agreement having ex- 
pired on September 30, the Union demanded 
a $10 monthly wage increase for unlicensed 
personnel (firemen, deckhands, oilers and cooks) 
and a $5 monthly increase for licensed personnel 
(captains and engineers). While the strike was 
in progress ocean liners, coal barges, freight 
ferries, garbage scows, etc., were forced to do 
without the usual tug boat services. The 
Mayor emphasizing the necessity of keeping 
harbour services unimpaired summoned both 
parties to resume negotiations and on October 
20 work was resumed after the employers had 
agreed to a wage increase of from $7.50 to $10 
for unlicensed personnel. 

Early in October there were several strikes 
of automobile workers in Detroit and other 
centres of the automobile industry in Michigan. 
One of the chief causes of these strikes was a 
demand by the workers for a 32-hour week 
in order ot share the work available. At one 
time as many as 20,000 men were on strike 
or indirectly affected but an announcement 
by the General Motors Corporation that they 
were taking on about 35,000 workers at rates 
of wages which were in effect before pay-cuts 
were put into effect last February has appar- 
ently done a great deal to improve the labour 
situation, and work was general resumed by 
those on strike. 





Home Improvement Loans 


The Department of Finance recently released 
figures showing 55,820 Home Improvement 
Loans in the amount of $22,319,546.51 reported 
to the Department by the lending institutions 
as at October 31, 1938. This compares with 
48,918 loans for $19,477,480.15 reported as at 
August 31, representing an increase of 6,902 
loans and $2,842,066.36 during the two-month 
period. 

Of the total amount loaned in the 24-month 
period during which the plan has been in 
operation, approximately $9,000,000, or over 
40 per cent of the total has been repaid. 
Default claims paid under the Government 
guarantee to October 31, 1938, number 28 in 
the amount of $7,108.88. 

An increase in September and October of 
3,395 loans amounting to $1,463,037 in Ontario 
brought the total for that province above the 
$10,000,000 mark. Quebec with 967 new loans 
in the amount of $491,068 maintained second 
place. Alberta stepped into third place for 
the two-month period with loans amounting 
to $238,864, Manitoba and British Columbia 
coming next with loans of approximately 
$200,000 in each. 
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OLD AGE AND BLIND PENSIONERS IN CANADA 


Financial and Statistical Summary as at September 30, 1938 


tsa the accompanying tables, which have 

been prepared by the Department of 
Finance, information is given concerning the 
Old Age Pensions Act and the amendment to 
that Act providing for the payment of pen- 
sions to blind persons. 


Old Age Pensions 


In the first of the tables appearing with this 
article, particulars are given dealing with oper- 
ations under the Old Age Pensions Act (Re- 
vised Statutes of Canada, 1927, Chapter 156; 
as amended by Statutes of 1931, Chapter 42), 
and under the various provincial concurrent 
acts, as at September 30, 19388. (The text of 
the Old Age Pensions Act was given in the 
Lazsour Gazette, for April, 1927, page 375 and 
the new regulations were reviewed in the issue 
for March, 1938, pages 286-288). 

The Act made provision for the establish- 
ment of a Dominion-provincial pensions sys- 
tem to be effective in such provinces as might 
enact and give effect to special legislation for 
this purpose. All the provinces are now 
participating. 

Under the Old Age Pensions Act a pension 
is payable to any British subject of 70 years 
and over who is not in receipt of an in- 
come of as much as $365 a year and who has 
resided in Canada for 20 years, and in the 
province in which the application is made for 
the five years immediately preceding the date 
of the proposed commencement of pension. 
The Act also provides that an applicant must 
not have assigned or transferred property for 
the purpose of qualifying for a pension. In- 
dians, as defined by the Indian Act, are not 
eligible to receive old age pensions. 

The maximum amount of pension pay- 
able under the Act is $240 yearly. In cases 


where pensioners have a private income the 


amount of their old age pension is subject to 
reduction by the amount, if any, that their 
private income exceeds $125 a year. 

Under the provisions of the Act as it was 
first passed, the Department of Labour of 
Canada (then the administering Department) 
paid quarterly to each province one-half of 
the net sum paid by the provincial pension 


authority during the preceding three months. 
At the 1931 session of the Dominion Parlia- 
ment, however, the Act was amended, the 
amount of the Dominion contribution being 
increased from fifty to seventy-five per cent 
of the net sum. 


In order to avoid duplication of depart- 
mental activities and to secure centralization 
of responsibility in carrying out the provisions 
of the Act, which involves accounting control 
and supervision, the administration of the Old 
Age Pensions Act was by Order in Council 
dated March 1, 1935, transferred to the De- 
partment of Finance from April 1, 1935. 


Pensions for the Blind 


An amendment to the Old Age Pensions 
Act, assented to on March 31, 1937, (LaBour 
Gazette, May, 1937, page 503) provides for 
the payment of pensions to blind persons who 
have attained the age of 40 years and have 
fulfilled other conditions set forth in the Act. 
Such persons must be so incapacitated by 
blindness as to be unable to perform any 
work for which eyesight is essential, and must 
not be in receipt of a pension or allowance in 
respect of blindness under the Pension Act 
or the War Veterans’ Allowance Act. 


The maximum pension payable to a blind 
person, whether married or unmarried, is $240 
per annum. The amount a blind pensioner 
may earn without having his pension reduced 
is $200 a year, if single, and $400 if married to 
a spouse who is not receiving a pension in 
respect of blindness under the Act. The 
maximum pension is reduced, however, to 
$120 per annum in the case of a blind person 
who marries another blind person. 


Under agreements negotiated between the 
Dominion and the provinces, the Dominion 
contributes 75 per cent of the cost of pensions 
to blind persons, the provinces assuming the 
remainder of the cost of such pensions. 

Regulations governing the payment of pen- 
sions to the blind were published in The Can- 
ada Gazette, of August 28, 1937. 

The accompanying tabular statistics indicate 
the extent of operations under this amend- 
ment to the Old Age Pensions Act. 
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PENSIONS FOR BLIND PERSONS 
Financial and Statistical Summary of Pensions for Blind Persons in Canada as at September 30, 1938 











British A New Nova 
agrgele : Columbia ry We ba Brunswick Scotia 
wane wars, ct. Act off shine Act Act 
Ma 7, 1038 effective | g, i 1, 1937 effective effective 
at - Dec. 1, 1937 pt. Sept. 1, 1937 | Oct. 1, 1937 
Total i sos ofp pensioners. SE IEE Cae 122 196 180 392 386 
“Average monthly pension..............0..0cceeeeee 19-38 19-36 19-17 19-51 18-97 
Dominion Government contributions for quarter 
BOTY TONCINET OON Us OU kOO Roc ete oes ce cakes reese Lae $4,857 83 $8,690 85 $8,445 31 $19,420 09 $16,605 24 
‘Dominion Government contributions April 1- 
Sentid0; 1988 irene. Penn Salve wi aaa Cua $6,931 41 $17,709 17 $16,549 32 $41,279 43 $35, 235 91 
Dominion Government contributions from inception 


of amendment to O.A.P. Act............-.04.- $6,931 41 $20,734 58 $22,961 71 $50,273 36 $47,220 78 





Financial and Statistical Summary of Pensions for Blind Persons in Canada as at September 30, 1938 





t Ontario P.ELI. Quebec — |Saskatchewan 


Act Act Act Act 
} a effective effective effective effective Totals 


{ Boat Sept. 1, 1987 | Dec. 1, 1937 | Oct. 1, 1937 | Nov. 15, 1937 


ee | | | | 


Total. number,of pensioners........ 2.000006» se0-00. 1,023 86 1,270 151 3,806 
Average monthly pensions... sen oe eens es cee ce 19-55 13-96 19-46 19389 \essseies . taeeste 
Dominion Government contributions for quarter 

ending Sept: 30 a1O38iaace icc aes sete tein. $46,382 32 $2,548 41 $72,863 81 $8,708 31 $188,522 17 
Dominion Government contributions April 1- 

Sept sO iio ssi iva oy eene fh oalan cm Lament, ee $98,718 62 $4,236 40 | $132,445 96 $16,151 37 $369,257 59 
Dominion Government con tributions from inception 

of amendment to O.A.P. Act.:.............0:. $137,253 91 $4,896 52 | $189,474 44 $17,929 13 $497,675 84 


OLD AGE PENSIONS 
Financial and Statistical Summary of Old Age Pensions in Canada as at September 80, 1398 


a 








British A New Nova . 
sokgehe polumbia apse? ba Bruewige Rest ia ee me 
mls effective i effective a ee effective 
effective effective effective 
Aug. 1, 1929 Sept. 1, 1927 Sept. 1; 1928 July i 1936 Mar. ily 1934 Nov. ig 1929 
Total number of pensioners....... 10,110 12,061 12,020 11,371 14,096 58.457 
Average monthly pension......... 18-42 19-26 18-65 13-94 14-66 18-51 
*Percentage of pensioners to total 
populationc. ceil aes kes oe 1-30 1-61 1-68 2-58 2-60 1-58 
*Percentage of persons over 70 
‘years of age to total population 2:37 3-62 3-12 4-25 5-04 4-41 
*Percentage of pensioners to popu- 
lation over 70 years of age.. 54-91 44-38 53-68 60-83 51-64 35-73 


Dominion Government contribu- 
es Hs quarter ending Sept. 


SO ADSS RR EB al, Wee $413,895 67 | $516,982 66 | $498,881 63 | $356,380 55 | $461,803 27 $2,403,103 21 
een we Renae ote contribu- 
tions April 1-Sept. 30, 1938.. $816,684 94 |$1,023,841 01 | $990,047 71 706,797 09 $922,889 09 $4, 762.704 66 


Dominion Government contribu- j 
tions from inception of ee a .|$8,871,826 26 |$12,936,866 94 |$13,691,654 77 |$2,908,778 66 |$7,734, 780 40 $63,612,065 85 





i *Percentages based on estimated population as at June 1, 1937—Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Financial and Statistical Summary of Old Age Pensions in Canada as at September 380, 1398 








P.ELI. Quebec Saskatchewan N.W.T. 
Act Act Act Order-in-Council Totals 
effective effective effective effective 
July 1, 1933 Aug. 1, 1936 May 1, 1928 Jan. 25, 1929 
Total number of pensioners....... 1,869 47,574 12,113 8 179,679 
Average monthly pension......... 10-69 17-91 16-53 2000) sat, <4 packers ereets 0 
*Percentage of pensioners to total 
population..... RAS an eta tithe 2:01 1-52 1-29 S082 | Hed. Aes cu Anes e 3 
*Percentage of persons over 70 
years of age to total population 6-27 3:07 2-35 1 By -A Pal [eye oo ey ae Eg 
*Percentage of pensioners to popu- 
lation over 70 years of age.... 32-06 49-50 54-88 62.61.) echt bile beet 3 
Dominion Government contribu- 
tions for quarter ending Sept. 
BU AUSS te Meio ere oe shew $43,954 55 | $1,907,341 26 $457,578 53 $482 54 $7,060,403 87 
Dominion Government contribu- 
tions April 1-Sept 30, 1938.... $87,444 85 | $8,798,574 69 $906,387 21 $1,002 83 $14,016,374 08 
Dominion Government contribu- 
tions from inception of Act.... $767,291 11 | $14,529,912 34 $12,348,036 76 $14,045 36 $137,415, 258 45 


*Percentages based on estimated population as at June 1, 1937—Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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EMPLOYEES’ RETIREMENT PENSION PLANS UNDER CANADIAN 
GOVERNMENT ANNUITIES ACT 


Canadian Companies Participating in Recent Superannuation Programs 


'EATURING recent trends in industrial 

relations is the encouragement given by 
the Dominion Government to the establish- 
ing of employees’ pensions by private employ- 
ers. As an incentive in this direction the 
Dominion Parliament at its 1938 _ session 
amended the Income War Tax Act whereby 
Canadian companies were allowed a deduction 
from taxable income for lump sum contribu- 
tions to employees’ pension funds, such de- 
ductions to be spread evenly over a ten-year 
period (Lasour Gazette, July, 1938, page 718, 
and August, page 893). These lump sum con- 
tributions must be in respect of past services 
and must be charged irrevocably to the em- 
ployees’ credit. In introducing this amend- 
ment, the Minister of Finance, Hon. C. A. 
Dunning, stated: “The Government hopes that 
this concession will encourage the present ten- 
dency in industry to create pension funds for 
its employees.” 


Provision had previously been made in the 
Income War Tax Act for contributions of an 
employee to a superannuation or pension fund 
to be allowed as a deduction to the employee 
in determining his taxable income, in an 
amount not exceeding $300 per annum. Also 
tax exemption for the amount contributed by 
an employer to such a pension fund was pre- 
viously allowed when the contribution repre- 
sented a payment for current services. 


The Canadian Government Annuities Act 
provides for the purchase of annuities by 
employers for their employees, this section 
reading as follows: 


Employers of labour may, pursuant to agree- 
ment entered into with their employees in that 
behalf, such agreement to be of a form approved 
by the Minister, contract with His Majesty for 
the sale to such of their employees as are domi- 
ciled in Canada of annuities otherwise pur- 
chasable by such employees as individuals under 
this Act; and any sums of money necessary 
to the carrying out of this object, whether 
such sums are derived from the wages of the 
employees solely, or partly from the wages of 
the employees and partly from contributions 
of the employers, or from contributions of the 
employers solely, may be paid by such employers 
direct to the Minister... . 


Plan of John 


HE company of John Labatt Limited of 
London, Ontario, recently inaugurated a 
retirement annuity plan for its employees, The 
plan, which assures each employee who par- 
ticipates a definite income on retirement from 
the Company’s service, is to be administered 


A number of retirement annuity plans cover- 
ing groups of employees in various indus- 
tries, as well as the staffs of various public 
bodies, were negotiated prior to the 1938 
amendment to the Income War Tax Act; and 
subsequently more and more employers have 
availed themselves of the opportunity origin- 
ally provided in the Government Annuities 
Act to establish superannuation and pension 
plans for employees. In recent months the 
following firms have adopted such plans in 
financial co-operation with their employees: 


Approximate 

number of 

employees 

Firms under plan 
Carswell Co:!\ Toronto) 0. osu. 6S 23 
Sangamo Electric Co., Toronto. . 17 
Davis-Lisson, Hamilton........... 13 


Carnegie Library Board, Ottawa.. 16 
Packard Electric Co., St. Cath- 

Aan agit wr wee diel r oder aeak ll 
RL aren s Ltd., Hamilton....... 29 
Royal Oak Dairy, Bam iton 6 essssecd 16 
Wity Uaundry, Hamilton... ...... ll 
W. Westaway Company, Ham- 

Aitony Meant shay werd sow 26 
geminion Foundry & Steel Ltd., 

PLOUIICOM one ie et cee aie ae 670 
Suadeea: Oil Co. of British Colum- 

Dia Oe iat. BO OAR CHR 125 
Quaker | Oats Company, Peter- 

BTU IE oot sore hie ikl nuckans tena aaa Ole 494 
John Labatt Lita London. 2) oes 408 
Delcaleomania Co. Ltd., Toronto. 21 
Chartered Trust & Executor Co., 

PLOrOUto-M ONLTeAl. \y a0, 20am cd a 81 


It should be Seed: eee that quite a 
number of Canadian companies, independent 
of the provisions of either the Government 
Annuities Act or the amendment to the 
Income War Tax Act, have adopted welfare 
plans (including pensions) on behalf of their 
employees. These have been reviewed from 
time to time in the Lasour Gazerre during 
the past fifteen years. 

In regard to the present tendency in industry 
to link retirement programs with Government 
Annuities, it may be of interest to review 
typical plans now being put into operation by 
various companies. An analysis of three of 
these plans is presented herewith, and in 
succeeding issues of the Lasour Gazette other 
plans will be similarly analysed. 


Labatt Limited 


by the Annuities Branch of the Department 
of Labour, and is drafted in accordance with 
subsection 3 of Ciause 6 of the Government 
Annuities Act, 1908. 

The plan is available to both male and 
female employees, the company agreeing to 
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contribute dollar for dollar with the employee 
up to a maximum of approximately 3 per cent 
of the employee’s rate of earnings. In apprecia- 
tion of years of past service, the company is 
contributing for each employee who joins the 
plan, a lump sum equivalent to 3 per cent of 
his. or her present yearly rate of earnings for 
each completed year of employment with 
the company. 

The following details concerning the plan 
have been obtained from a booklet issued 
to each employee. 

Eligibity—All present employees of the 
company who have completed one year of 
continuous service with the company on 
October 1, 1938, the commencement date of 
the plan, are eligible to participate. Male 
employees may join the plan provided they 
have not attained their sixty-fifth birthday, 
and female employees may join provided they 
have not attained their sixtieth birthday. Em- 
ployees who have attained these ages may 
join at the discretion of the company, while 
employees who have not completed one year 
of continuous service on the commencement 
date are eligible to join on the first day of 
January, April or July, 1939, immediately 
following the completion of one year’s con- 
tinuous service. Participation in the plan is 
not compulsory upon any present employee 
eligible to join the plan October 1, 1938; how- 
ever, the plan provides that new employees 
must become members on _ specified dates 
immediately following the completion of one 
year of continuous service. 


Contributions —Weekly contributions by em- 
ployer and employee depend upon the em- 
ployees’ earnings, and are determined from 
the following table :— 


Employee’s Company’s Total 

weekly weekly weekly 

Salary or wage contribu- contribu- contribu- 
rate per week tion tion tion 
$20 00 to $24 99 $ 70 $ 70 $1 40 
25.00; to. 29.99 80 80 1 60 
30 00 to 34 99 95 95 1 90 
35 00). to 39°99" T'' 10 Leo O20 
40 00 to 4499 1 30 1 30 2 60 
45 00 to 4999 1 50 1 50 3 00 
50 00 to 5499 1 65 1 65 3 30 
55 00 to 59 99 . 1 80 1 80 3 60 
GO OU bor) ry. 2 00 2 00 4 00 

The plan provides that overtime earnings, 


bonuses or special remuneration are not to be 
considered or taken into account in determin- 
ing the amount of the contribution of either 
the employee or the company. 

It is also stipulated that an employee may, 
if he wishes, contribute a larger amount in 
order to secure a larger pension. The com- 
pany’s contribution, however, remains the 
same as outlined and in no ease is it to exceed 
two dollars per week for any employee. The 
employee’s contribution is to be deducted 
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weekly by the company and forwarded along 
with the company’s contribution to the 
Annuities Branch of the Dominion Depart- 
ment of Labour at the end of each quarter. 
Provision is also made that “each employee 
eligible to join the plan at the effective date 
will, if he does so join, receive credit in 
respect of his back service of a sum equal to 
3 per cent of his current salary or wage 
multiplied by the number of his years of 
service.” It is stated in the outline of the 
plan that this part of the contributions, for 
which the company is paying the full cost, 
amounts in all to over $140,000. 


Retirement Pension and Other Benefits 
Under the Plan—Tables in the pamphlet give 
the retirement benefits under the plan. For 
instance a male employee 30 years of age 
enters the plan on October 1, 1938, having 
been with the company for 7 years, with 
weekly wage rate of $25, which for simplicity 
of calculation is assumed to remain at that 
figure. 

In the case of such an employee the com- 
pany would deposit in respect of his back 
service 3 per cent of his yearly wage for each 
year of service or an amount totalling $273. 
In respect of each deposit of $100 made by 
the company a male employee aged 30 would 
receive an annual pension of $34.71 from 
age 65. Thus in this particular instance where 
the company’s deposit in respect of back 
service was $273 a pension of $94.76 is pur- 
chased for the employee from age 65. 

The company and employee will also each 
contribute 80 cents per week during the man’s 
service from age 30 to age 65—a total weekly 
premium of $1.60, which in itself will purchase 
a pension of $547.07 per annum from age 65. 

Therefore the employee’s total pension on 
retirement at 65 is $94.76 plus $547.07, a total 
of $641.83 per annum—the cost to the employee 
receiving this pension having been 80 cents a 
week. 

Of course, as an employee’s weekly salary 
or wage is increased, the amount of the com- 
pany’s and employee’s contribution is auto- 
matically raised, resulting in the purchasing 
of an increased pension at retirement age. 
The amount of the pension is therefore deter- 
mined by the rate of earnings of the employee, 
the number of years of future service with the 
company, and any additional premium con- 
tributions made by the employee, and also, 
in most cases, by an additional contribution 
by the company for past service. 

Payments of annuities under the plan will 
be made as long as the employee lives, and a 
minimum of forty quarterly or one hundred 
and twenty monthly payments after retirement 
is guaranteed, irrespective of whether or not 
the employee lives to receive them. 
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If a contributing employee should die before 
the date on which the first instalment of 
pension becomes due, it is provided that the 
total amount of contributions made by the 
employee and those made by the company 
together with compound interest at 4 per cent 
will be paid to his legal representatives. 

Regardless of the reason for which an 
employee leaves the company, any contribu- 
tions made by the employee are to remain 
at his credit with the Dominion Annuities 
Branch. 

In the event of an employee leaving the 
company of his own free will prior to the date 
of normal retirement, and after having com- 
pleted 10 years of employment, the contribu- 
tions made by the company on behalf of such 
an employee, together with compound interest 
at 4 per cent, shall be transferred to the credit 
of the employee with the Government, and 
at the date fixed for the employee’s annuity 
to begin, the employee shall receive such 
annuity as the accumulated payments made 
by both the company and the employee would 
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purchase. Should an employee leave the 
service of the company of his own free will 
before having completed 10 years of service, 
or should he be dismissed from the service of 
the company at any time for just reason of 
unsatisfactory conduct, contributions made by 
the company on behalf of the employee 
together with compound interest at 4 per cent 
may, at the discretion of the company, be 
apphed towards the cost of pensions for other 
employees. 


In the event of the death of a contributing 
employee before retirement, it is provided that 
all contributions which have been made by 
the employee and by the company plus com- 
pound interest thereon at 4 per cent per 
annum will be paid to the employee’s bene- 
ficiary or to his estate. 


In the event of death after retirement and 
before an employee has received the guar- 
anteed pension payments for ten years, the 
unpaid balance of the guaranteed payments 
will be paid to his legal representatives. 


Employees’ Savings and Profit-Sharing Plan of Dominion Foundries and Steel Limited 


Since this plan was described (LaBour Ga- 
ZETTE, July, 1938, page 753) details and final 
arrangements have been completed by the 
trustee on behalf of the company and _ its 
employees. The trustee, an officer of the 
company, acts only with the advice of an 
advisory committee consisting of five members 
(of which the trustee may be one) three mem- 
bers to be officers of the company elected by 
the board of directors and two members to be 
employees selected by a majority vote of the 
employees. 

As previously described, the employees’ 
savings “are invested only in recognized trust 
fund securities or government bonds or an- 
nuities.” To safeguard these funds, the last 
option has been chosen, and the trustee of 
the “Employees’ Savings and Profit-Sharing 
Fund” has arranged accordingly with the 
Government Annuities Branch of the Depart- 
ment of Labour, Ottawa. Through this Branch, 
the Dominion Government receives a premium 
every three months from the trustee of the 
“fund” equal to the sum of all employees’ 
contributions for the past three months, credits 
the appropriate amount to an individual de- 
ferred annuity contract on the life of each 
employee, and accepts the responsibility of pro- 
viding a secure income for the old age of the 
employee based on his total contributions plus 
compound, interest thereon at the rate of 4 per 
cent per annum and his age at retirement. The 
annulty is payable for life from the date of 
retirement and payable for ten years, in any 
event. It is intended moreover, that the 


“rofit-sharing fund” will supplement this 
annuity considerably upon each employee’s 
retirement. 

Date of Retirement—The normal date of 
retirement is at the employee’s attained age of 
sixty-five years, except that an employee en- 
tering the plan after his forty-sixth birthday 
shall have the opportunity of participating in 
the “fund” for at least twenty years, or until 
the age of seventy years, should he attain 
such age before the expiration of twenty years. 
It is further provided that the directors of the 
company, in their discretion, may reduce the 
normal retiring age to sixty years when con- 
ditions warrant. 

Eligibility Employees who have three years 
continuous service at their credit are eligible, 
and as employees complete three years con- 
tinuous service they will become eligible to 
participate in the plan. Practically one hun- 
dred per cent of all the eligible employees 
have already joined the plan, although it is not 
compulsory. 

Contributions—Each participating employee 
must contribute either 3 or 5 per cent of his 
earnings (not including overtime or special 
commissions) to the “fund” at his option but 
in no case more than $150 per annum, which 
may be increased up to $200 at the discretion 
of the directors of the company. The majority 
of employees have chosen to contribute 5 per 
cent of their earnings. The sum remitted 
regularly to the Government Annuities Branch 
by the trustee of the “fund” is equal to the 
total of these contributions. 
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Once a year the company will contribute 
to the “profit-sharing fund” an amount equal 
to 10 per cent of its total net earnings avail- 
able for dividends as determined by the 
auditors of the company. This sum is limited 
only by the provision that it may not exceed 
four times the total of all employees’ con- 
tributions during the year. This contribution 
is due approximately two months after the 
end of the company’s fiscal year. It is further 
provided that the company shall not be under 
any obligation to make a contribution for a 
year’s operations ending in a loss, or for any 
subsequent year unless and until the loss or 
losses previously sustained shall have been 
made up out of net operating earnings. These 
contributions are to be invested by the trustee 
in bonds, mortgages or income-bearing stocks 
‘and the income from these investments shall 
be retained in the “fund.” Similarly, any 
profit or loss from transfers of securities shall 
increase or decrease the “fund” accordingly. 
In all matters of investment, the trustee is 
subject to the majority rulings of the ad- 
visory committee. 


Benefits under the Plan— In addition to the 
annuity purchased by the employees’ own 
contributions, the trustee will withdraw from 
the “profit-sharing fund” contributed by the 
company a sum equal to the employee’s pro 
rata share of this “fund” at the time of his 
retirement and use this sum to purchase 
further pension. The Government Annuity 


contract provides that the annuity shall be 
paid for the lifetime of the former employee 
or for ten years certain, i.e. if he should die 
prior to the completion of ten years’ payments, 
the remaining payments shall be continued 
to his beneficiary or to his estate. 


If he should die in the employ of the 
company, there shall be paid to his beneficiary 
or to his estate $2,000 from the fund or all his 
contributions together with compound interest 
thereon at the rate of 4 per cent per annum 
plus his pro rata share at that date in the 
“profit-sharing fund,” whichever sum is greater. 


In the event of the voluntary resignation or 
dismissal of the employee prior to his normal 
date of retirement he will receive one-half 
of his pro rata share in the “profit-sharing 
fund” at that time plus the option of all his 
own contributions together with interest thereon 
as above or the annuity which an equivalent 
sum would purchase from the Government 
Annuities Branch. 


Any employee may borrow from the “fund” 
at the discretion of the trustee and advisory 
committee, such loan reducing proportionally 
his pro rata share in the “fund” until it is 
repaid with interest. 


There is also a provision in the company’s 
agreement with the employees assuring at least 
$2,000 from the “fund” for total disability 
when such occurs before the employee attains 
the age of sixty years. 


Annuity Plan for Employees of Standard Oil Company of British Columbia, Limited 


A plan of providing annuities for old age is 
made available to all employees of this com- 
pany by arrangement with the Dominion 
Government whereby employees’ contributions 
will be administered by the Annuities Branch 
of the Department of Labour, Ottawa. In 
addition the company undertakes to purchase 
a further amount of pension from an insur- 
ance company. 

Eligibility—All employees are eligible to 
join the plan after completing one year of 
continuous service, and those fulfilling this 
requirement on September 1, 1938, were to 
become members of the plan as of that date 
if they chose to participate. Employees must 
make their choice and submit their signed 
application within three months from the date 
of eligibility. Failing to comply with this 
regulation, an employee may participate in 
the plan only by special approval of the 
company. 


Contributions—Each employee — participat- 
ing in the plan will contribute monthly by 
payroll deduction in accordance with the 
following schedule: 


Approximate 
rate of 
contribution 
during entire 


Age (nearest birthday) 
at entry into plan. 


period of 

employment 
Less than 30 years ...... 4% of earnings 
SU VOatse wo et ete tee 5% of earnings 
40 or more years........ 6% of earnings 


The employee’s contributions will commence 
at date of entry into the plan and continue 
until termination of service, or retirement. 
They will be paid over regularly to the 
Annuities Branch, and the Government of 
Canada will thereafter be responsible for the 
employee’s contributions and for providing 
a Government Annuity and death benefits 
under terms of the Government Annuities Act. 

In addition the company contributes to the 
plan by purchasing further pension from an 
insurance company calculated to approximate 
the amount of annuity being purchased from 
the Annuities Branch by the employee’s con- 
tributions, 

Normal Pension Benefits—For each em- 
ployee the company intends to contribute 
sufficient to increase the employee’s monthly 
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annuity to not less than a minimum of 1} 
per cent of the employee’s ‘average monthly 


earnings on which he has contributed multi-. 


plied by the number of years ‘of contributory 
service. 


An example is given in ane booklet show- 
ing a male employee who enters the plan at 
age 25 retiring at 65 with 40 years of con- 
tributory service. His monthly earnings grad- 
ually increase from $100 to $200 per month, 
_averaging approximately $158 and his con- 
tributions. increase from $4.20 to $7.90 per 
month. In this case his monthly pension is 
shown to be $50.70+$50.70=$101.40, which 
is approximately 1-6 per cent of $158 S< 40, 


Death Benefits—The employee’s govern- 
ment annuity contract provides that upon the 
annuitant’s death before maturity of the 
contract all his contributions, together with 
compound interest thereon at 4 per cent per 
annum, shall be returned to his legal repre- 
sentatives. In the case of the normal form of 
annuity contemplated by the plan, if death 
should occur after maturity but before the 
payment of one hundred and twenty monthly 
instalments, the unpaid balance of these shall 
be continued to the legal representatives of 
the annuitant. No death benefits or guar- 
antee period are provided with respect to the 
annuity purchased by the company from the 
insurance company. 


Regulations Governing the Two Annuities — 
The normal form of government annuity out- 
lined in the booklet is a deferred annuity 
payable monthly for the lifetime of the em- 
ployee and guaranteed for ten years in any 
event. The normal form of annuity pur- 
chased by the company is for life only. The 
normal date of retirement shall be the first 
day of the month next following the sixty- 
fifth birthday for men and sixtieth birthday 
for women. This shall be the normal date of 
maturity of the employee’s contract with the 
Annuities Branch. 


According to the regulations of the Annui- 
ties Branch, the annuitant may choose to 
change his normal annuity before maturity 
of the contract to any other type, including 
a last survivor annuity with a joint annuitant 
who must be a spouse or relative wholly or 
partially dependent upon him for support. 
A last survivor annuity may also be chosen 
by the employee in preference to the normal 
type of annuity being purchased for him by 
the company. Following such choice, the re- 
duced amount of annuity will be determined 
by actuarial calculation. 


Similarly, if the employee should retire be- 
fore his normal retirement date, the two annui- 


ties shall be payable on a reduced basis subject 
to one provision, viz., in cases where the 
employee retires before ten years prior to 
normal retirement and before fifteen years of 
continuous service, he loses claim to any annu- 


ity purchased by the company for him. Re- 


gardless of the reason for early retirement 
from the company or the length of service 
at retirement, all contributions made by the 
employee are to remain at his credit with the 
Annuities Branch, subject only to the regula- 
tions of this Branch. He will then have’ the 
choice of accepting a paid-up annuity for 
whatever amount his payments plus com- 
pound interest at 4 per cent per annum will 
have purchased, or of continuing payments 
direct to the Annuities Branch, 


Immigration to Canada During the First 
Six Months of Fiscal Year 


During the six-month period ended Septem- 
ber 30, the number of immigrants entering 
Canada totalled 10,704, an increase of 15-4 per 
cent compared with the corresponding period 
of 1987 when 9,272 persons entered the Do- 
minion, according to statistics issued by. the 
Immigration Branch of the Department of 
Mines and Resources. 


Of the total number of immigrants 2,210 
were from the British Isles, an increase of 16-6 
per cent over the 1937 figure for the same 
period; 3,365 were from the United States, an 
increase of 3-7 per cent; 867 were from North- 
ern European countries, an increase of 10:4 
per cent, while 4,262 were classified under 
“other races,” an increase of 27:4 per cent. 

Adult males entering Canada during the 
period numbered 2,567; adult females 4,123; 
and children under eighteen comprised 4,014 of 
the total of all persons entering the Dominion. 

Occupationally, 3,393 of the total number of 
immigrants were listed as farmers; 289 as 
labourers; 508 as mechanics; 784 as traders; 
21 as miners; 603 female domestic servants; 
and 5,106 were listed as “other classes” of 
occupation. 

The destination of the largest number (4,256) 
of immigrants was given as Ontario; 2.110 
were going to Quebec; 1,160 to Manitoba; 1,052 
to Alberta; 918 to British Columbia; 503 to 
Nova Scotia; 436 to Saskatchewan; 211 to New 
Brunswick; 50 to Prince Edward Island, and 
5 and 3 to the Yukon Territory and North- 
west Territories, respectively. 
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RECENT REGULATIONS UNDER PROVINCIAL LEGISLATION 


Consolidation of Regulations Under Alberta Compensation Act—British 
Columbia Male Minimum Wage Orders for Shops Revised—Quehec 
Fair Wage Orders—First Regulations Under the Quebec Mothers’ 


Assistance Act, Ete. 


EW regulations under labour laws in the 

Canadian provinces include a revision 
and consolidation of the regulations under the 
Alberta Workmen’s Compensation Act, a revi- 
sion of the British Columbia minimum wage 
order applying to males employed in retail 
and wholesale establishments, a new wage 
order governing persons employed in forest 
operations in New Brunswick, an order under 
the Quebec Fair Wage Act applying to em- 
ployees in the wastepaper industry, and the 
first regulations under the Quebec Act provid- 
ing for mothers’ pensions. Quebec orders 
governing stationary enginemen and men em- 
ployed in the operation of public buildings 
on the Island of Montreal have been amended 
to extend the period for which they are to 
remain in force. 


Alberta Male Minimum Wage Act 


An order of September 12 exempts persons 
governed by a wage schedule contained in a 
code of fair competition under the Depart- 
ment of Trade and Industry Act from Order 1 
under the Male Minimum Wage Act (Lasour 
GazettE, 1937, p. 1100), which fixes with 
certain exceptions minimum wages for all 
male employees in the province. 


Alberta Workmen’s Compensation Act 


New regulations to come in force November 
14 have been made under the revised Act of 
1938. Broadly speaking, the new rules are a 
consolidation of regulations issued since the 
enactment in 1918 of the first Workmen’s 
Compensation Act providing for a collective 
liability system. The first five regulations 
deal with definitions and repeal of previous 
regulations and tighten up generally the rules 


governing employers’ records, medical aid 
reports and assessments. As provided by the 
former Workmen’s Compensation Act, the 


regulations now stipulate that no assessment 
may be made on a worker’s earnings in excess 
of $2,000 in a year. 

In the new regulation 6 are consolidated 
all the absolute exemptions from the former 
regulations, and with two exceptions, those 
formerly omitted only from certain definitions. 
There are also a few new additions to the list. 
The following trades, businesses and employ- 
ments are therefore now wholly excluded 
except where carried on as part of an industry 
within the Act or where the Board has approy- 


ed an application to come under the Act: 
aeroplane pilots, architects, auctioneers, sales- 
men of new and used cars, commercial travel- 
lers representing industries outside the prov- 
ince, commission agents, commission salesmen, 
dentists and dental work establishments, 
janitors, mail contractors, pedlars, photograph- 
ers, undertakers and undertaking establish- 
ments, veterinary surgeons, automobile schools, 
barber shops, beauty parlors, boarding houses, 
dairy farms, freight and passenger elevators 
of the “automatic-self-operating ” type, feed 
chopping mills, fire insurance companies, 
cutting or manufacture of firewood, cordwood, 
mine props and piles, fishing, the lightning 
rod business, taxi business, production or dis- 
tribution of moving pictures, shoe shine par- 
lors, stock yards, surgical and medical estab- 
lishments. 


Employers or members of their families 
are within the Act only for the period for 
which assessment has been paid, and an 
application to be included takes effect on 
approval by the Board. The former regula- 
tion providing that employers or members of 
their families were to be assessed and com- 
pensation calculated on a salary basis of not 
less than $1,200 and not more than $2,000 per 
year 1s now incorporated in the new Act. 


An hotel within the Act is defined as an 
establishment offering meals and lodging to 
the public for a consideration where four or 
more workmen are employed, but any licensed 
hotel is included. 


Regulation 9 deals with teaming and cartage 
as well as motor transport. As before, these 
are under the Act only when carried on in a 
business regularly employing one or more 
workmen in conjunction with some other 
industry to which the Act applies. Where a 
teamster is paid for the team as well as for 
his services, for the purpose of assessment 
one-half may be deducted from the amount 
paid him as remuneration for the team and 
equipment, but the teamster’s wages may not 
be calculated at less than $2.50 a day. Where 
the employee drives his own motor truck, 
his wages must be reckoned at $3.75 a day 
instead of $3.50 as formerly provided. The 
employer continues to be liable for assessment 
and medical aid dues of workmen whom his 
employees, being owners of trucks or teams, 
are obliged to hire, but the amounts may be 
recovered from the owners. 
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Regulation 10 incorporates practically the 
same provisions as formerly governed what 
are called super assessments. It stipulates 
that where, in any year, an employer is liable 
to an extra assessment because the amount 
chargeable to his account exceeds by more 
than 5 per cent the ordimary assessment, 
he must pay the difference between the ordin- 
ary assessment and the amount chargeable to 
his account for that year up to one-third of 
the ordinary assessment or 10 per cent of 
the excess, whichever is less. This additional 
charge is, however, not to be imposed on an 
industry until it has been within the scope of 
the Act for three years. 

The 1928 regulations concerning accident 
prevention committees, gas and oil wells, 
buildings and excavations, which have been 
in effect since that time, are retained. No 
change is made in the Bureau of Labour 
regulations governing grain elevators and 
power transmission. The regulations under 
the Factories Act governing elevators and 
hoists remain in effect, and the Boilers Act 
regulations continue to govern refrigerating 
plants. Theatres remain under the Theatres 
Act. 

Regulation 12 contains the first aid provi- 
sions recently adopted. (Lasour Gazerts, 
July, 1938, p. 750.) 


British Columbia Male Minimum Wage Act 


Two new orders of the Board of Industrial 
Relations relate to the mercantile industry. 
Order 26¢ of October 19 continues in force the 
exemption of messengers employed exclusively 
by wholesale and retail establishments from 
Order 26 governing the transportation industry 
and declares these employees to be covered by 
the Order for the mercantile industry. Order 
59, effective October 20 repeals an order in 
force from July 20, 1936 (Lasour GAZETTE, 
1936, p. 698), and fixes minimum wages for all 
male employees, except indentured apprentices, 
in wholesale and retail establishments. 

As in the rescinded order, employees in the 
mercantile industry are divided into two main 
classes: those over 21 years of age and those 
under 21 years. In each of these groups, special 
provision is made for inexperienced or partly 
experienced workers of certain ages who may 
be paid lower rates than the minimum rates 
fixed for other members of the group if permits 
are obtained from the Board of Industrial 
Relations. This special provision relates to 
such workers who are over 18 and under 21 
years of age and those who are over 21 and 
under 24. 

For all classes of employees the weekly 
rates established in the order are payable for 
a week of 374 hours and not less than four 
hours must be paid for each day an employee 
is at work. 


No change is made by the new Order in 
the minimum weekly rates but changes have 
been made in the hourly rates and daily 
minima. The minimum weekly rate for full- 
time employees under 17 years of age is $6 
and the rates for those from 17 to 20 years 
of age inclusive are $7.50, $9, $11 and $13 ac- 
cording to age. The minimum hourly rate for 
part-time workers under 17 years of age is 
15 cents and the minimum daily wage, 60 
cents; for those from 17 to 20 years of age 
inclusive, the minimum hourly rates are, ac- 
cording to age, 20 cents, 25 cents, 30 cents and 
35 cents and the minimum daily wage, 80 
cents, $1, $1.20 and $1.30. These rates repre- 
sent a decrease of 1 cent an hour and 5 cents 
a day for those under 17 but an increase 
of the same amount for workers 18 and 19 
years of age. Rates for other ages remain 
the same. 

Employees 21 years of age or over must 
be paid the same minimum as before, $15 per 
week for full-time employment and 40 cents 
per hour with a daily minimum of $1.60 for 
part-time employment. 

The minimum weekly wage, payable only 
with permission from the Board, for inexperi- 
enced and partly experienced employees 18 
years but under 21 years of age is $8 for the 
first year, $10 for the second year and $13 for 
the third year. Such employees working part- 
time must be paid at least 20 cents an hour 
and 80 cents a day during the first year, 25 
cents an hour and $1 a day for the second 
year and 35 cents an hour and $1.40 a day for 
the third year. These rates were formerly 
21 cents per hour and 85 cents per day for the 
first year and 27 cents per hour and $1.10 per 
day for the second year. Rates for the third 
year are unchanged. 

For inexperienced or partly experienced 
workers between 21 and 24 years of age the 
weekly minimum is $9 for the first six months, 
$11 for the second six months and $13 for the 
third six months. For part-time employment 
the minimum is 25 cents an hour and $1 a day, 
30 cents an hour and $1.20 a day and 35 cents 
an hour and $140 a day during the first, 
second and third six months of employment, 
respectively. Formerly, the rates for the first 
six months were 24 cents an hour and 95 cents 
a day and for the second six months 29 cents 
an hour and $1.15 a day. Rates for the last 
six months remain unaltered. 

A minimum of 30 cents per hour and $1.20 
a day is provided as in the former order for 
casual employees between 18 and 21 years of 
age who are employed for five days or less in 
any calendar month. 

New provisions inserted in the order stipu- 
late that wages must be paid semi-monthly 
and must include all wages due up to a day 
not more than seven days prior to the day 
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of payment; that unless a special arrangement 
is made and approved by the Board the cost 
of supplying and laundering any uniform or 
special article of apparel required by the 
employer must be paid for by him and not 
deducted from the employee’s wages and 
except in special cases where written applica- 
tion for a different arrangement is made to 
the Board and approved by it every employee 
in the mercantile industry is entitled to 24 
consecutive hours’ rest in each week, the 
period of which he must be duly notified by 
the employer. 


New Brunswick Forest Operations 
Commission Act 


An order under this Act, effective October 1, 
decreases the average wage required to be 
paid by an employer to his employees for 
cutting, peeling, yarding and hauling from 
$40 to $34 a month with board. Wages paid 
to cooks, tractor operators and truck drivers, 
or for piece work are rot to be included in 
determining the average rate. Piece workers 
must also be paid not less than an average 
of $34 with board. In neither case may an 
employee be paid less than $30 a month with 
board. This minimum is $4 less than that 
fixed by the order which came in effect May 1, 
1937. When board is not furnished, an ad- 
ditional 50 cents a day must be paid. 


Quebec Fair Wage Act 


Two orders in council, gazetted on October 
18, amend orders of the Fair Wage Board re- 
lating to stationary enginemen and men em- 
ployed in the operation of public buildings 
on the Island of Montreal and in municipalities 
within a five-mile radius of the Island. A 
new order fixes minimum wage rates for persons 
employed in packing and grading waste paper. 

According to Order 6, the wage rates fixed 
for stationary enginemen were to be increased 
by 10 per cent on October 15. The amending 
order repeals this provision and provides that 
wages payable under the Order from May 15 
to October 15, 1938, are to remain in effect 
until April 15, 1939. (Lasour GazerTTeE, June, 
1938, p. 624.) 

The order relating to public buildings 
(Lazour GAzeTTe, October, 1938, p. 1099) was 
to come into force on September 1 but the 
date has been postponed to October 15. 

Order 15 applying to all persons in the 
province employed in establishments buying, 
sorting, packing and selling waste paper is 
retroactive to June 15, 1938, and is to remain 
in force until April 8, 1939, and for a year 
thereafter unless a contrary order is issued. 
Where Order 4 is not incompatible its pro- 
visions are to apply to the employees covered 


by Order 15. (Lasour Gazette, May, 1938, 
po 512.) 

Wages in effect on April 1, 1938, if higher 
than the minima established by the Order, 
may not be reduced except with permission 
of the Board. 

For at least 60 per cent of the male workers 
the minimum rate per hour is 26 cents and 
for at least 60 per cent of the females, 20 
cents. A minimum of 22 cents may be paid to 
not more than 25 per cent of the males and 
18 cents to not more than 25 per cent of the 
females. For not more than 15 per cent of 
each sex, the minimum is 17 cents for males 
and 16 cents for females. Watchmen and 
office employees must be paid at least 25 cents 
and the latter $13.50 per week if not hired 
by the hour. The minimum for messengers is 
10 cents per hour. 

Time and a half must be paid for overtime 
work which is defined as time in excess of 
ten hours a day if the weekly hours are at 
least 54 or time in excess of 12 hours a day 
irrespective of the number of hours of work 
in the week or time in excess of 54 hours per 
week or in the case of watchmen 60 hours a 
week. . 


Quebec Needy Mothers’ Assistance Act 


The first regulations under the 1938 Act 
providing for mothers’ allowances have been 
made. They set out the procedure for applica- 
tion which must be made either to the Bureau 
administering the Act under the Minister of 
Labour or to one of the revisers appointed 
under the Old Age Pensions Act to investigate 
eligibility. Evidence must be furnished that 
applicant is eligible for an allowance under the 
Act and two testimonials as to her ability to 
care for her children properly must be sub- 
mitted. The Bureau has power to determine 
the rate of an allowance. Allowances are to 
be paid monthly by cheque and to take effect 
from the day following receipt by the Bureau 
of the information, but no pensions are pay- 
able before December 15, 1938. 

Each beneficiary must establish annually 
her right to an allowance and notice must be 
given the Bureau of any change in circum- 
stances that may affect the grant. The regula- 
tions fix the rate of the allowances to be paid. 

A woman with two dependent children under 
16 is to receive $40 monthly and an additional 
$5 for each additional child, the total allow- 
ance not to exceed $60. The Act provides for 
payment of the allowance to a grandmother 
taking the place of the mother but if she is 
the wife of the children’s grandfather he is 
not released from the obligation to provide 
for the children imposed by the Civil Code of 
Quebec. Allowances may be reduced if the 
beneficiary or her dependants can be provided 
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for to some extent by relatives by marriage 
whom the Civil Code requires to contribute 
to their support. 

If a beneficiary or her dependants owns real 
property exceeding in net value $1,000, the 
annual allowance may be reduced by 30 
per cent when the applicant resides in a city 
or town of 10,000 or more, and by 39 per cent 
if she resides elsewhere. Where the net value 
of real property is between $500 and $1,000 
there is a 15 per cent reduction. The allow- 


ance may be cut by 5 per cent where movable 
property other than household furniture is 
acquired to the value of more than $500. The 
allowance is to be decreased also where there 
are assets other than household furniture and 
clothing convertible into cash, and general 
power is given the Bureau to make reductions 
in other circumstances where it seems reason- 
able. A person owning or acquiring liquid 
assets other than household furniture valued 
at over $1,000 is not entitled to allowance. 


CO-OPERATION IN ONTARIO 
Summary of Educational Conference Held at Guelph 


(\ three-days’ conference on co-operation 

was held at Guelph, Ontario, on Septem- 
ber 20, 21, and 22, having been called by the 
Hon. P. M. Dewan, Minister of Agriculture 
for Ontario, and Dr. G. I. Christie, President 
of the Ontario Agricultural College. The 
conference was more educational than conven- 
tional in character and was attended by all 
those interested in co-operation in Ontario, 
about 320 persons being in attendance. 

The following résumé of the conference is 
based on information contained in The Cana- 
dian Co-operator for October, 1938 :— 

At the opening session Dr. Christie gave an 
address of welcome remarking that the Con- 
ference had been first suggested by Hon. P. M. 
Dewan. He said that co-operation was looked 
upon by many as simply buying and selling, 
but there was another side, co-operation was 
also a way of living. Prof. W. M. Drummond, 
of the Department of Agricultural Economics, 
University of Toronto, gave an introductory 
address explaining the purpose of the Confer- 
ence, and was followed by Dr. J. F. Booth, 
of the Economics Division, Marketing Service, 
Department of Agriculture, Ottawa, with an 
address on “Agricultural Co-operation in 
Canada, with special reference to the number, 
variety and types of co-operative organizations 
in Ontario.” In the course of his address 
Dr. Booth expressed the opinion that the 
Co-operative Movement had its greatest success 
when farthest from markets, quoting figures 
which showed the greatest strides had been 
made in the Canadian West. He _ traced 
co-operation on this continent from 1800 until 
the present time; from the early educational 
societies in Nova Scotia and Quebec, the barn 
raisings, mutual insurance companies, cheese 
factories, and grain growers’ locals, up to the 
present powerful grain pools. He also traced 
government assistance which had been given 
and told of increased interest in co-operatives 
on the part of all provincial governments. 

“Co-operation in Action in Nova Scotia” 
was the title of an address given by Prof. 


A. B. MacDonald of St. Francis Xavier Uni- 
versity, Antigonish, N.S. The speaker out- 
lined co-operative developments in the prov- 
ince, mentioning that the consumers move- 
ment was most highly developed at Sydney 
Mines, the Society at that point now doing 
a business annually of $1,160,000 having paid 
back to members over $100,000 last year. He 
told of the general purpose of co-operatives in 
the province, the livestock shipping clubs, 
poultry pools and seed cleaning plants, of 
seventeen co-operative canneries controlled 
by fishermen, and the study which was being 
made of hospitalization and medical service 
schemes which it was expected would be the 
next big step. 

At a banquet, Hon. P. M. Dewan spoke on 
“Basic Requirements for Successful Co-opera- 
tion.” He declared that unscrupulous promot- 
ers must be kept down if co-operatives are to 
be kept on a sound footing. “Already” he 
continued “because we in Ontario have be- 
come more interested in co-operatives we find 
men trying to capitalize on this, and bringing 
forward all kinds of wild schemes which they 
call co-operation.” He said it was unfortunate 
that these men appeared when an effort was 
being made to promote co-operation on a 
sound basis. He also charged that there are 
“many organizations playing with the name 
co-operative when they have no right to it 
at all.’ Mr. Dewan declared that through 
co-operation a man could improve both his 
economic and social position. It was only 
necessary to look to the movements in Den- 
mark and the United States to realize this 
fact. “Because” he continued “there have 
been many failures in co-operative effort it 
does not mean that the movement is not a 
success, but merely that it has not been 
correctly carried out.” 

At another session of the conference Mr. 
George Keen, general secretary of The Co- 
operative Union of Canada, delivered an 
address on “Existing legal requirements for 
co-operative organization in Ontario and 
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suggested changes.” He reviewed co-opera- 
tive legislation in Canada, outlined in detail 
defects in Ontario co-operative legislation, 
and submitted proposed amendments thereto 
which had been placed before the Ontario 
Government. 

Other addresses delivered during the course 
of the three-day conference were given by— 
Mr. W. H. J. Tisdale of the Canadian Co- 
operative Wool Growers’ Association who 
spoke on “ Limitations of Co-operation ”; Mr. 
H. H. Hannan, secretary, United Farmers of 
Ontario who took as his subject. “How to 
Organize a Co-operative’; Mr. George Wilson, 
Director of Marketing and Chairman of the 
Farm Products Control Board spoke on “ Use 
of Ontario Farm Products Control Act in the 
furtherance of larger and more effective co- 
operative effort”; Mr. A. Leitch, Chairman 
of the Ontario Flue-Cured Tobacco Marketing 
Board, gave an address on “ Producer Market- 
ing Organizations in Action”; Mr. R. H. 
Mayberry, Vice-President of the Ontario 
Cheese Patrons’ Association dealt with the 
subject of “British Marketing Schemes and 
their relation to co-operative marketing 
methods in Canada”; Mr. R. J. Scott, Presi- 
dent of the United Farmers’ Co-operative 
Company gave an address on “Co-operative 
purchasing of farm supplies in Ontario.” 


Resolutions Adopted 


Resolutions were passed (1) stressing the 
importance of co-operatives becoming respon- 
sible for carrying on permanent educational 
work; (2) recommending every agency in the 
province interested in community betterment 
to pay increasing attention to co-operative 
education, and the application of co-operative 
ideals to community life in both the economic 
and social sphere; (3) recommending the 
establishment of the Conference as an annual 
event; that a regular short course on co-opera- 
tion similar to other short courses now con- 
ducted at the College, be conducted; that 
greater stress than heretofore on co-operation 
be made in the regular course work in the 
Economics Department; that co-operative 
education be included in the program of all 
short courses, conducted by agricultural repre- 
sentatives; (4) declaring an important work 
could be done in the re-establishment of the 
Co-operation and Markets Branch of the 
Department of Agriculture, in the guidance 
of organization and supervision of co-opera- 
tives; suggesting the further organization of 
producers into various commodity groups and 
the providing of suitable means to finance 
themselves without any state aid, as well as 
the use of these commodity groups to dissem- 
inate co-operative educational information 
and to help them in the formation of co- 
operatives; urging the making of suitable 
revision of the Farm Products Control Act to 


make it more effective, and securing the sup- 
port of the Provincial Minister of Agriculture 
when it became necessary to seek federal aid 
in marketing schemes that are inter-provincial 
in extent; recommending the revision of Part 
12 of The Companies’ Act along the lines 
submitted to the Conference by Mr. Keen, as 
secretary of The Co-operative Union of 
Canada, and the revision of the present On- 
tario Co-operative Credit Societies Act to 
conform with the best credit union legislation 
of other provinces and to make the same 
operative. 
Membership Statistics of Trade Unions in 
Great Britain 

According to the October issue of the 
British Ministry of Labour Gazette trade 
unions in Great Britain and Northern Ireland 
had a total membership of approximately 
5,851,000 at the end of 1937, an increase of 
nearly 550,000, or over 10 per cent, as com- 
pared with the total at the end of the previous 
year. 

The total number of unions known to have 
been in existence at the end of 1937, was 1,033, 
compared with 1,041 at the end of 1936. Ten 
unions, with a total membership of 5,950 at 
the end of 1936, were reported as having been 
dissolved in 1987, while 11 unions, with an 
aggregate membership of 35,000 at the end of 
1936, ceased to exist in consequence of amalga- 
mation with other unions. As a result of 
some of these amalgamations, two new unions 
were formed, with an aggregate membership 
of 32,000; and 11 other unions were formed 
in 1937, with an aggregate membership of 
11,500. Of the total 1,033 unions at the end 
of 1937, 21 had their headquarters in Northern 
Ireland. 

Statistics show that while the number of 
unions with a membership of under 1,000 was 
706, or 68 per cent of the total number, such 
unions accounted for less than 3 per cent of 
the total membership. Of the remaining 
unions, 39 each had a membership of over 
25,000, whose combined membership amounted 
to 72 per cent of the total for all unions. 
Nearly one-half of the total membership was 
concentrated in the 12 largest unions. 

Industrially the largest membership (1,143,- 
000) was reported in the group known as the 
“other transport (road, dock, etc.) and general 
labour.” Of the 1,143,000 members reported 
in this group, 1,094,000 belonged to two unions 
namely, the Transport and General Workers’ 
Union and the National Union of General and 
Municipal Workers. 

Apart from this group the metal, engineer- 
ing, and shipbuilding groups accounted for 
$00,000, the mining and quarrying groups for 
over 700,000 and the national and local govern- 
ment group for nearly 600,000, while the 
textile and railway groups each totalled 
between 400,000 and 500,000. 
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FIFTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE AMERICAN 
FEDERATION OF LABOUR 


Proceedings Featured by Resolutions Relating to the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada 


id Pai fifty-eighth annual convention of the 
American Federation of Labor, was held 
at Houston, Texas, commencing October 4, 
1938, with an attendance of delegates represent- 
ing more than 5,000,000 working men and 
women, and that the largest paid-up member- 
ship was reported on the books of the American 
Federation of Labor. Reference was made by 
the president to the activities of the Committee 
for Industrial Organization, and especially the 
stand taken by the chairman of that organiza- 
tion on subjects of present-day concern. It was 
the contention of President Green that both 
forms of organization were applied, “the in- 
dustrial form where circumstances and con- 
ditions permit, the craft form where the skilled 
workers need protection in order to develop 
a wage standard commensurate with the re- 
quirements of American citizenship.” 

In his opening address, President William 
Green referred to the economic philosophy of 
the organization and emphasized that it was 
the desire of the Federation to establish a 
condition where men may exercise their right 
to organize and bargain collectively, free from 
intimidation and coercion, and an invitation 
was extended to employers of the country to 
accept this modern philosophy. 

The speaker declared that the Federation 
was not opposed to the National Labor Re- 
lations Board, the complaint being “that the 
National Labor Relations Board, in the ad- 
ministration of the Act has become the ally 
of the C.I.0. (Committee for Industrial Or- 
ganization) .” 


Report of Executive Council 


In its report the executive council outlined 
the achievements of the Federation during the 
past year. 

The report of the secretary-treasurer covering 
the year ending August 31, 1938, showed total 
receipts, including the balance brought forward 
of $2,430,770,78, expenditures totalled $1,987,- 
139.59, leaving a balance of $443,631.19. Of 
this total $436,774.96 is in the defence fund 
for the local trade and federal labour unions 
and the balance, $6,856.23, is in the general 
fund. 

At the close of the fiscal year the Federation 
had in affiliation 1,517 local trade and federal 
labour unions, 792 city central bodies, 49 state 
federations of labour, 4 departments, 846 local 
department councils and 102 national and in- 
ternational unions, with 32,631 local branches. 
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The total paid membership of the American 
Federation of Labor, as at August 31, 1938, was 
2,623,087. 

According to the report charters had been 
issued to the following national and inter- 
national unions: National Association of Post 
Office and Railway Mail Labourers; The Na- 
tional Association of Special Delivery Messen- 
gers; International Spinners’ Union; and the 
International Union Progressive Mine Workers 
of America. The charters of the following 
unions were revoked: United Mine Workers 
of America; International Union of Mine, 
Mill and Smelter Workers; Federation of 
Flat Glass Workers of America; Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers of America; Amalgamated 
Association of Iron, Steel and Tin Workers; 
United Textile Workers of America; Inter- 
national Union United Automobile Workers of 
America; United Rubber Workers of America; 
and the Oil Field, Gas Well and Refinery 
Workers of America. The charter of the 
Journeymen ‘Tailors’ Union of America was 
cancelled while the charters of the Paving 
Cutters’ Union of the United States and Canada 
and the Quarry Workers International Union 
of North America were withdrawn. 


In regard to the extensicn of the organizing 
campaign the report stated that an organiza- 
tion department had been created in order to 
facilitate the organizing work of the Federation. 
Such work has been carried on among those 
employed as office workers and those classified 
as “white collar’ workers, beet sugar workers, 
cement workers, gasoline station attendants, 
and in the flour and cereal milling, fabricated 
metal, aluminum, agricultural and cannery, 
chemical, distillery and communication in- 
dustries, as well as miscellaneous workers em- 
ployed in other fields. 

A detailed account was given of the con- 
ferences held between officers of the American 
Federation of Labor and officers of the Com- 
mittee for Industrial Organization, following 
the Denver, Colorado convention of the former 
body. 

In dealing with the subject of “Unemploy- 
ment” the executive officers claimed that in 
September, 1937, the number of unemployed 
nad reached the lowest point since recovery 
started, there being 7,530,000 out of work. Ac- 
cording to the report this number had risen 
to 11,445,000 by June, 1938, but a considerable 
improvement was shown for the month of 
July and continued into August. 
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In referring to the “Shorter Work Week” 
the executive cited figures taken from the 
report of the United States Department of 
Labour to show that in the manufacturing 
industries the hours actually worked per week 
when part time is included have averaged 
thirty-nine or less in each year since 1931. 
For the first seven months in 1938, the average 
hours worked per week were 34:3. 

Reference was made to the restoration of the 
basic rates of Canadian railroad workers as 
of April 1, 1938. 

Considerable criticism against the adminis- 
tration of the National Labor Relations Act 
was voiced by the executive who claimed 
“that the National Labor Relations Board 
has administered the Act contrary to its letter, 
spirit and intent, with manifest bias and 
prejudice against the American Federation of 
Labor and in favour of dual and rival organi- 
zations.” 

Some of the other subjects dealt with in 
the executive report were: Social Security; 
Housing; Labour Standards Under Govern- 
ment Contracts; National Legislation; State 
Labour Legislation; Credit Unions; Con- 
sumers’ Co-operation; Education; Child 
Labour; and International Labour Organiza- 
tion. 

President Rocosevelt’s Message 


A message was received from Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, President of the United States, 
in which he expressed “the hope that the 
ecnvention will leave open every possible door 
of access to peace and progress in the affairs 
of organized labour in the United States.” 


Addresses of Fraternal Delegates 


Before extending cordial greetings to the 
convention from the British Trades Union 
Congress, Mr. Joseph Jones, fraternal delegate, 
thanked the American labour movement for 
their generous contribution of $207,000 towards 
the alleviation of acute distress prevailing in 
the British coal-fields in 1926. In speaking 
of the progress being made by trade unionists 
in Great Britain, the fraternal delegate in- 
formed the convention that the returns based 
upon membership at the end of December, 
1937, for the British Trades Union Congress 
showed a total of 4,460.417 members and that 
increases during the present year would place 
the membership at approximately 5,500,000. 
The major objectives of the Congress were: 
establishment of public ownership and control 
of natural resources and services; extension of 
state and municipal enterprise for the pro- 
vision of social necessities and communal ser- 
vices; a legal minimum wage for every in- 
dustry; a legal maximum working week; 
adequate maintenance of the unemployed; 
establishment of training centres for juveniles; 


extension of training facilities for adults during 
periods of depression; the provision of hygienic 
and adequate housing accommodation; full 
and free educational facilities from the elemen- 
tary schools to the universities; adequate 
maintenance and compensation in respect of 
all forms of industrial accident or occupational 
disease; State pensions for all at 60, together 
with pensions for widowed mothers and de- 
pendent children. The delegates were in- 
formed that by joint activity and unified 
effort the trade unionists of Great Britain 
were able to secure the enactment of such 
beneficial legislation as The Factory Act of 
1937, providing for the safety, health and 
general welfare of factory workers; The Coal 
Act, 1938, unification of royalties under the 
ownership and control of a local Commission 
and amendment of the Coal (Registration of 
Ownership) Act, 1937. In concluding his ad- 
dress Mr. Jones urged unity within the 
ranks of organized labour and stated that “the 
erying need of the world to-day is for a 
strengthening of democratic trade union in- 
ternationalism.” 

In similar vein, Mr. J. W. Stephenson, the 
the other fraternal delegate from the British 
Trades Congress conveyed the friendship of 
British workers and affirmed the “identity 
cf their interests with those of the toilers of 
America.” 

He stated that although the armament pro- 
gram of the British government has made a 
considerable contribution toward keeping cer- 
tain industries busy, nevertheless, the trend 
is toward increased unemployment, there 
being more than 1,700,000 workers unem- 
ployed out of an insured working popula- 
tion of 11,370,000. The speaker dealt prin- 
cipally with the world problems, more 
especially the European situation and stated 
that “you cannot now live in isolation and 
you cannot remain outside of, or be in- 
different to, what is taking place in Britain, 
in Europe, in the Far East, or in any part of 
the world.” The speaker made a closing 
appeal for all to rally to the new birth of 
freedom so that “government of the people, 
by the people, for the people, shall not perish 
from the earth.” 

Fraternal greetings on behalf of the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada were ex- 
tended by Mr. William J. Russell, a member 
of the Toronto local No. 91, International 
Typographical Union. He reminded the dele- 
gates of the arrest of certain members of his 
local when they advocated a nine-hour working 
day back in 1871 but to-day he stated “we 
have within the law certain rights and privi- 
leges as trade unionists in the Dominion of 
Canada whereby we can negotiate with em- 
ployers, and can also strike and picket.” It 
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was the contention of the speaker that wages 
and working conditions in the United States 
are reflected in the economic prosperity of the 
worker in Canada, and can best be translated 
into action by international trade unionism. 
The unity resolution passed at the Niagara 
Falls convention of the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada was read to the conven- 
. tion and an explanation made why it was 
essential that in Canada unity should be main- 
tained. In concluding his address the fraternal 
delegate said: 

“We in Canada do not desire a secession 
movement in the ranks of the international 
trade union movement of America of which 
we are a part. We desire to progress econo- 
mically with the workers in the United States 
of America. As trade unionists in Canada we 
maintain that the Trades and Labour Con- 
gress of Canada is supreme as the legisla- 
tive mouthpiece of organized labor and we 
would regret it if anything was done to weaken 
that structure by our international head- 
quarters in the U.S.A. We appreciate the 
fact that the majority must rule in every 
democratic country. But it is an axiom of 
government that majority rule by its appointed 
leaders must be based on the public opinion 
of its membership.” 


Seating of Typographical Union Delegates 


The question of seating the elected dele- 
gates representing the International Typo- 
graphical Union was brought up by the Cre- 
dential Committee, the secretary explaining 
that the Typographical Union had paid its 
per capita tax in full and up to date but the 
special assessment as levied by the Denver 
convention had not been paid. A statement 
from the executive of the Typographical 
Union was read in which it was stated that a 
referendum vote of the membership would be 
necessary before compliance with the Feder- 
ation’s demand could be met. In view of this 
fact the credential .ommittee recommended 
the seating of the delegation. 


Unity Appeal of D. J. Tobin 


During the fifth day’s session, President 
Green called on Judge Joseph A. Padway, 
legal counsel for the American Federation of 
Labor to addresses the convention. In the 
course of his speech he touched on the more 
important legal cases which had ¢laimed the 
attention of certain international unions and 
the Federation, and reviewed the stand taken 
by the National Labor Relations Board in re- 
spect to some of these cases. In subscribing 
to the correctness of the statements made by 
Judge Padway, D. J. Tobin, president of the 
International Teamsters’ Union and vice- 
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president of the Federation, made further 
reference to the National Labor Relations 
Board, and to the constitutionality of the 
Wagner Act. In speaking of division in the 
ranks of labour, the vice-president stated: 

“We have a division in labour that is 
serious, and all the legislation they can enact. 
in Washington cannot straighten out these 
questions of bitterness until labour is 
cemented into one body and one fold, as it 
should be. I don’t say you should sacrifice : 
any of your principles that govern your 
organization and the constitution upon which 
you have been elected. You have no right 
to do that. I don’t say that I have the right 
to surrender jurisdiction, but I do say we 
should not leave this convention, with all of 
the misery that is going on, without making 
some further attempt to come together with 
the contending parties in the labour move- 
ment.” 

Later, in speaking to a substitute resolu- 
tion on “secession and dualism” submitted by 
the Committee on Resolutions, Mr. Tobin 
made the following statement: “I think you 
should go further in the report or re-submit 
it to the executive council. If you don’t. 
we can get along without either the C.1.0., 
or the A.F. of L—I don’t want to tear down 
the work we have given our life to, I want - 
to build it up, but if one or the other side 
refuses to let us build it up, we will try to 
build our own house in the Teamsters Union.” 


Report of the Committee on Executive 
Council’s Report 


The recommendation of the executive that 
the charter of the International Seamen’s 
Union be revoked and the organization and 
establishment of a new international union 
of seamen, was concurred in by the committee 
and adopted by the convention. The com- — 
mittee’s recommendation, that the applica- 
tion of the Upholsterers’ International Union 
for extension of jurisdiction to include work- 
ers employed in upholstered furniture, bedding, 
mattress and casket factories be referred to . 
the executive, was adopted. The chartering 
of certain national unions and the revoking of 
other charters as contained in the executive 
council’s report was approved. The com- 
mittee asked the executive to continue its 
endeavour to settle amicably the several juris- 
dictional matters still in dispute. The ter- 
mination of the Journeymen Tailors’ Union’s 
affiliation with the Federation and the grant- 
ing of that organization’s jurisdiction to the © 
United Garment Workers of America was 
concurred in by the committee and the recom- 
mendation was adopted by the convention. © 
The favourable report of the committee, on 
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the action of the executive in granting 
jurisdiction over Gasoline Service Station 
Employees to the International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen and 
Helpers of America, was adopted. The execu- 
tive were commended for arranging competent 
legal counsel for the American Federation of 
Labor. 


Committee on Education 


In reporting to the convention, this 
committee made certain recommendations 
regarding the present educational policy of 
the United States and observed “that this 
machinery as outlined will not produce the 
necessary’ results unless organized labour 
everywhere is alive to its responsibility and 
informed of its duties.” 

In regard to vocational education, the 
members of the American Federation of 
Teachers were asked to develop a plan of 
co-operation between its members in the 
vocational field and the local (labour) 
committees on education. The committee 
were unanimous in their opinion that the 
government should have both an adequate 
program for youth and the machinery for 
carrying it out. The convention was asked 
to re-affrm its approval of the Committee 
on Apprenticeship Training, and continued 
support. of the Workers Education Bureau. 
The committee concurred in the proposal that 
all international unions where apprenticeship 
is applicable be urged to co-operate with the 
Federal Committee on apprenticeship in the 
development of national standards. <A reso- 
lution, urging al! affiliated bodies to co-operate 
with officers or committees of local teachers 
unions in their program of determining how 
the schools may be of greater service to the 
nation and how to provide for more adequate 
training for citizenship in a democracy, was 
approved. The committee recommended that 
the convention urge the United States 
Department of Education to use its good 
offices in arranging an international conference 
on technical education at the time of the 
World’s Fairs at New York and San 
Francisco in 1939. The report of the 
committee as a whole was adopted. 


Report of Committee on International 
Labour Relations 


In discussing the subject of world peace, 
especially the European situation and its 
developments, the concluding paragraph of 
the committee’s report is as follows: “We 
believe the labour movements of the 
democracies should work in harmony for the 
protection of and relief of the helpless 
refugees from the barbarism of the race- 
hating policies of the dictator states of 


Europe; we can offer no semblance of 
friendship to nations that defy all the laws 
of decency; we can have no tolerance of 
intolerance. We commend the officers for 
their work in the past year in helping to 
ease the burden of the refugee multitudes 
and for their part in helping to arouse the 
conscience of civilization against this most 
revolting expression of dictatorial barbarism.” 


The following subjects reviewed in the 
executive officers report were also dealt with 
by the committee: International Labour 
Organization; Pan-American Federation of 
Labor; International Labour Organization 
Treaties Ratified; and the International 
Federation of Trade Unions. The com- 
mittee’s report was adopted. 


Report of Committee on Shorter Work Day 


After reviewing many of the factors relative 
to the shorter work day, the committee 
recommended that the convention strongly 
reafirm its endorsement of the five-day week 
and the six-hour day without any reduction 
in the hourly, daily or weekly pay. The 
committee further recommended “that this 
purpose be declared the paramount objective 
of this convention, and that the officers of 
the American Federation of Labor be in- 
structed to spare no effort to insure steady 
and certain progress toward the attainment 
of this great objective, and of enlisting the 
support of all the people in its behalf.” The 
report of the committee was adopted. 


Resolutions Regarding Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada 


Among the large number of resolutions 
submitted to the convention of the American 
Federation of Labor four dealt specifically 
with Canadian matters and were presented by 
John F, Cauley, representing the Trades and 
Labour Council (A.F. of L.), Hamilton, Ont. 
Considered jointly the first two resolutions 
were: (1) Protesting issuance of charters by 
the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, 
and (2) protesting infringement upon Juris- 
diction of affiliated international unions by 
the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada. 
The Committee on Resolutions in reporting 
to the convention stated that the testimony 
given to the committee indicated (1) “that 
for over a year it had been practically 
impossible to secure consideration of labour 
legislation due to the attitude of the pro- 
vincial legislatures to give consideration to 
legislation which, in their opinion, was 
fostered and shaped by C1J.0., and Com- 
munist sources,” (2) “that the Canadian 
Trades and Labour Congress had issued the 
equivalent of national charters to groups of 
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workmen in Canada in conflict with the 
jurisdiction of existing international unions 
affiliated with the American Federation of 
Labor.” 

Continuing the committee stated: “It has 
also developed it (the Congress) was issuing 
charters to central labour councils without 
consultation, advice or approval of the 

American Federation of Labor. This has 
raised the serious question of the control of 
such central labour councils, as well as the 
national unions chartered by the Canadian 
Trades and Labour Congress.” 

“Your committee believes that under exist- 
ing conditions in Canada, the executive 
council should issue instructions that every 
central labour union composed of unions of 
affiliated organizations must hold a charter 
from the American Federation of Labor in 
addition to such charters as it may hold from 
the Canadian Trades and Labour Congress.” 

“These instructions embrace likewise in- 
structions to the Canadian Trades and Labour 
Congress that it cannot issue charters to any 
local or federal union, or charters of any 
kind, without such application for charter 
first having received the approval of the 
executive council of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor.” 

“And with the further understanding that 
all charters heretofore issued by the Cana- 
dian Trades and Labour Congress, or those 
hereafter to be issued, may be suspended or 
revoked at any time by the executive council 
of the American Federation of Labor under 
conditions and circumstances which would 
justify such action.” 

These recommendations were submitted in 
lieu of the above resolutions and unanimously 
adopted. . 

Of the two other resolutions, one asked 
for adequate taxation against shipping com- 
panies to pay operating costs of canals and 
harbours in the Dominion of Canada and the 
other protested the tax exemption of inter- 
urban trucks and buses operating in Canada. 

The committee recommended that the reso- 
lutions relating to Canadian legislation be 
referred to the Trades and Labour Congress 
of Canada. In speaking to the motion, Mr. 
Cauley said in part “I would request in order 
that it go in the record that we be allowed 
to at least say to the Ontario government 
that the American Federation of Labor and 
the international unions in affiliation with it 
support us in this legislation, and we sincerely 
hope before another convention of this body 
rolls around that the Canadian situation will 
be straightened up. Other than that you will 
have to set up a new Congress, the same as 
we had to set up a new central body in 
Hamilton.” 


The 
adopted. 
Other Resolutions Adopted 


committee’s recommendation was 


The recommendations contained in some of 
the other resolutions adopted were as fol- 
lows :— 


Protesting constitutional provisions of trade 
unions barring Negro membership. 

Requesting an A. F. of L. organizer for 
Western Canada. 

Advocating amendments to the Nationa! 
Labor Relations (Wagner) Act. 

Protesting re-appointment of D. W. Smith as 

member of the National Labor Relations Board. 

Recommending social security protection for 
seamen. 

Favouring the establishment of a marine 
hospital at “Port of Los Angeles. 

Pledging fullest co-operation with the United 
States Conciliation Service. 

Seeking aid for the whaling industry. 

Favouring single wage rate for each clas- 
sification of labour of civilian employees in navy 
yards. 

Recommending 
Hours Act. 

Proposing the appointment of an American 
Federation of Labor committee to make a study 
of effects of public works programs upon unem- 
ployment conditions. 

Advocating an incorporated territorial form 
of government for Puerto Rico. 

Requesting protection for the American sugar 
industry. 

Seeking prevailing wage scales for labour 
employed in industries producing material for 
W.P.A. projects. 

Protesting compulsory arbitration clauses in 
C.I.0. agreements. 

Pledging assistance to railroad labour organi- 
zations | in resistance to wage cut. 

Asking all Americans to refuse to buy goods 
manufactured in Japan until the war lords and 
autocrats of Japan learn to respect the rights 
and liberties of the Chinese people. 

Endorsing the legislative program of the 
American Federation of Government Employees. 

Seeking clarification of the Annual and Sick 
Leave Laws as they affect federal employees 
of the United States. 

Re-affirming unqualified endorsement of the 
extension of the merit system to all employees 
of the United States Government except those 
in policy-determining positions. 

Advocating the thirty-year optional retire- 
ment for covernment employees. 

Favouring the maintaining of the United 
States Employees’ Compensation Commission as 
an independent body. 

Urging legislation tio establish recognition of 
seniority among postal employees. 

Recommending court of appeals for govern- 
ment employees. 

Proposing legislation to improve standards of 
employment of rural mail carriers. 

Advocating amendments to the United States 
Employment Service Act and Social Security 
Act to place administration of Public Em- 
ployment Offices and unemployment insurance 
under United States Department of Labor. 


Election of Officers 


The officers elected were: President, William 
Green, Washington; first vice-president, Frank 
Duffy, Indianapolis; second vice-president, 


amendments to the Wages- 
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Thomas A. Rickert, New York; third vice- 
president, Matthew Woll, Washington; fourth 
vice-president, John Coefield, Washington; fifth 
vice-president, Arthur O. Wharton, Washing- 
ton; sixth vice-president, Joseph N. Weber, 
New York; seventh vice-president, G. M. Bug- 
niazet, Washington; eighth vice-president, 
George M. Harrison, Cincinnati; ninth vice- 
president, Daniel J. Tobin, Indianapolis; tenth 
vice-president, Harry C. Bates, Washington; 
eleventh vice-president, Edward J. Gainor, 
Washington; twelfth vice-president, William 
D Mahon, Detroit; thirteenth vice-president, 
Felix H. Knight, Kansas City; fourteenth vice- 
president, George E. Browne, New York; 


fifteenth vice-president, Edward Flore, Buffalo; 
secretary-treasurer, Frank Morrison, Washing- 
ton. 

Fraternal delegates to the British Trades 
Union Congress, John Coefield, president of 
the United Association of Journeymen Plumb- 
ers, Gas Fitters, Steam Fitters and Steam 
Fitters’ Helpers, and Felix H. Knight, presi- 
dent of the Brotherhood of Railway Carmen. 

Fraternal delegate to the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada, E. L. Wheatley, vice- 
president, National Brotherhood of Operative 
Potters. 

San Francisco, Cal., was selected as con- 
vention city for 1939. 


Analysis of Health Insurance Plans of Mutual Benefit Association in U.S.A, 


In Bulletin No. 9 of its Studies in Personnel 
Policy, the National Industrial Conference 
Board (United States) deals with Health In- 
surance plans. This bulletin in particular 
analyzes mutual benefit associations and dis- 
cusses their framework, administration, rela- 
tionship to group insurance and experience 
from 1929 to 1938. 

In a summary of the results of its survey as 
applied to mutual benefit associations, the 
following were among the more important 
findings: 

The mutual benefit association is the earliest 
form of group health insurance among in- 
dustrial workers. 

Until 1929 the rate of growth of new associa- 
tions, remained fairly constant, but since that 
time fewer associations have been formed. 

In only one out of every eight companies 
are workers required to join the association 
as a condition of employment. 

The percentage of participation of em- 
ployees in the benefit association is over 75 
per cent in the companies furnishing com- 
parable data. 

Approximately 30 per cent of the companies 
contribute regularly to the association, usually 


giving a specified percentage of the dues 
collected. 

An increasing number of associations have 
been discontinuing death benefits. Only 72-9 
per cent of the associations covered in the 
present survey provided for such benefits, com- 
pared with 85-9 per cent found in the 1923 


survey. On the other hand, the percentage of 
associations furnishing hospital benefits has 
increased sharply during this period. 

Disability benefits have shown a tendency to 
increase In amount. 

Approximately half of the companies exer- 
cise some supervision over the benefit societies 
of their employees, usually by appointing a 
management representative as one of the 
officers. 

Less than a quarter of the societies studied, 
23:7 per cent have incorporated industrial 
relations activities of any kind in their 
programs. 

Only a small percentage of the associations 
co-operate in safety campaigns and in health 
promotion programs. 

Over two-thirds of the companies with 
mutual benefit associations have group life 
insurance which supplements the benefits 
offered by the society. 
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INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS IN SWEDEN 


Findings of Commission Appointed by President Roosevelt to Study 
Employer—Employee Relationships in Industry 


eked A its study of industrial rela- 
tions in Great Britain, the United States 
Commission appointed by President Roose- 
velt, conducted a similar inquiry into em- 
ployer-employee relationships in Sweden. The 
findings of the Commission as regards Great 
Britain were released early in September and 
were reviewed in the Lasour Gazerre for 
October (pages 1117-1123). The report of the 
Commission in regard to the situation in 
Sweden has recently been received in the 
Department. As in the case of the report on 
industrial relations in Great Britain, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt recommended “the same 
thoughtful and thorough reading,’ and ob- 
served: 

“Although differences between the practices 
within the two countries are apparent, the 
striking fact emerging from a study of the 
two documents is the similarity of approach 
and the widespread’ satisfaction with the pro- 
cedures adopted. In Sweden, as in Great 
Britain, employers generally have fully ac- 
cepted a program of collective bargaining; 
there is extensive independent organization of 
both groups and all concerned live up to the 
rules of the game, participating with restraint 
and mutual respect in the processes of col- 
lective bargaining.” 

In outlining the industrial background of 
the country, the report states Sweden has a 
population of six and one-quarter millions 
of people. “Not so many years ago, Sweden, 
long agricultural, began to develop indus- 
trially, especially in forest products and metals, 
of which they have great natural resources. 
Later came metal fabrications. One-third to 
40 per cent of its total industrial output is 
now exported, 50 per cent of the exports 
being in forestry products and 35 per cent 
in metals and metal fabrications.” 


Organization of Workers 


The report traced the national organization 
of workers in Sweden to 1888 when a small 
federation of unions in the metal industry 
was established. In 1898 several national unions 
combined to form a national confederation 
of Swedish trade unions with the object of 
uniting the interests of workers in all trades 
and industries. In June, 1938, the Confedera- 
tion included 42 trade union federations: with 
7.135 local unions having a total membership 
of about 850,000 workers. This represents 
approximately 65 per cent of all manual work- 


ers and persons in similar positions (exclud- 
ing domestics). The Confederation has ac- 
cumulated a reserve fund of approximately 
one hundred and twenty million crowns. From 
this fund benefit payments are made to its 
members, in case of a strike or lockout. 
Dealing with the structure of the Swedish 
labour organization, the report continues: 


Originally many constituent unions of the 
National Confederation were craft unions. Since 
1909 the Confederation has frequently expressed 
a preference for organization and collective 
bargaining on an industry basis and most of 
the constituent unions to-day are of the indus- 
trial type. Hach of these carries on collective 
bargaining for all of the workers in its own 
industry. However, craft unions exist in the 
building, printing and other trades. These craft 
unions “frequently negotiate jointly as a group 
or federation with the employers’ organization 
in their industries. 

The degree of organization varies in different 
occupations. It is higher in industry, handi- 
crafts, commerce and communications and lower 
in agriculture and forestry. Among manual 
workers in the manufacturing industries it is 
estimated to be approximately 90 per cent. 
Although the Confederation unites most of the 
Swedish organized workers, there are some five 
small unions not affiliated with it and having a 
combined membership of about 150,000. Most 
of these co-operate with the Confederation on 
a variety of common issues. 


Organization of Employers 


The set-up and objectives of employers 
organizations are thus reviewed: 


The oldest of the more important employers’ 
associations—the Swedish Engineering Employ- 
ers’ Association (which includes the manufac- 
turers of machinery products, such as automo- 
biles, ball bearings, electrical apparatus and 
appliances, machine tools, and so forth) was 
formed in 1896 to protect the employers’ inter- 
ests against the organized workers. After the 

general strike in 1902, the Swedish Employers’ 
De hanation was organized. In 1917, the En- 
gineering Employers’ Association joined the 
Federation. The Federation now includes 37 
associations of employers in particular indus- 
tries, with 5,000 employer members employ- 
ing nearly 400,000 workers. The Employers’ 
Federation has a reserve fund of approximately 
twenty-five million crowns, and in addition a 
guarantee fund of approximately sixty-five 
million crowns. Each employer member makes 
himself individually responsible for the guar- 
antee fund in the amount (subject to some 
exceptions) of not less than two hundred crowns 
per adult male worker in his employ. The 
Federation dues from which the reserve fund 
has been accumulated are 10 per cent of the 
employers’ guarantee, normally twenty crowns 
per year per adult male worker employed. If a 
member engages in a strike or lockout approved 
by the Federation, he is entitled to benefit 
payments from the Federation. The Federation 
has power to order a lockout, and every member 
in the industry affected is bound to obey the 
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order “on pain of damages” and of forfeiting 
his rights in the Federation. 

The Employers’ Federation is not so broadly 
inclusive as the Confederation of Trade Unions. 
Because of the very considerable financial bur- 
den of membership in the Federation, many 
of the smaller employers prefer to stay out of it, 
but nevertheless follow the agreements it makes 
with the unions as to hours, wages and work- 
ing conditions. The majority of the members 
of the Federation belong to the manufacturing 
industries; no state or municipal employers are 
affiliated with it. For agriculture, forestry, 
shipping and private railways, hotels and res- 
taurants and a number of minor handicrafts, 
there are independent employer organizations, 
covering employers of somewhat more than 
50,000 workers. There is a certain amount of 
co-operation between the Federation and these 
smaller and specialized employers’ organiza- 
tions through the Advisory Council of Swedish 
Employers. The policy of the Federation with 
respect to collective regulation of labour con- 
ditions is the dominant influence on the em- 
ployer side. 

The Employers’ Federation, soon after it 
was organized, decided that the course of events 
provided sufficient ground for the recognition of 
trade unions and the regulation of conditions 
of employment by collective agreement. At the 
end of 1906 an agreement was reached between 
the Employers’ Federation and the Confedera- 
tion of Trade Unions whereby the employers 
undertook to respect the workers right to 
organize, while the workers recognized the em- 
ployers’ right to manage the undertaking and 
to engage and dismiss workers without regard 
to whether they were union members or not. 

This agreement between the Employers’ Fed- 
eration and the Confederation of Trade Unions, 
the substance of which is incorporated in the 
basic agreements for the several industries, ex- 
cludes the closed shop in plants belonging to 
members of the Employers’ Federation, and 
we found no closed shop contracts with em- 
ployers not members of the Federation. We 
found no instances of the check-off. The closed 
shop is not a significant issue in Sweden because 
of the very large proportion of workers who 
are union members and because the employers 
no longer try to break down union organization, 
preferring to deal with their workers through 
strong trade unions. On the other hand, the 
employers are not asked by the unions to 
exercise, and they do not exercise, pressure upon 
their employees to make them join the unions. 

The incorporation of these provisions in the 
basic agreements is also effective to protect the 
workers from discrimination because of union 
activity. We were told that under these agree- 
ments discrimination is not a significant prob- 
lem. If it does occur, or is charged to occur, 
and the charge cannot be amicably adjusted 
by the conciliation machinery established for 
the industry, then the dispute goes to the 
Labour Court, which has power to decide it 
and to order reinstatement and back pay if 
discrimination is established. 


Collective Agreements 


The nature of collective agreements as they 
were found to operate in Sweden are reviewed 
by the Commission as follows: 

At the end of 1936 there were 7,044 agree- 
ments covering 769,172 workers in the employ 


of organized and unorganized employers. The 
basic agreements between the employers’ asso- 


ciations and the unions are voluntary, and col- 
lective in the sense in which that word is used 
in England. That is, they are not agreements 
between a single employer and a union. They 
are agreements negotiated collectively by repre- 
sentatives of a group or association of employers 
(commonly an industry-wide association) and 
representatives of a union or a group or asso- 
ciation of unions. The agreements apply to 
the unorganized workers, as well as to the 
organized workers, in the plants of the em- 
ployers covered by such agreements. The agree- 
ments are binding upon any one who joins the 
contracting federation or association during the 
term of the contract, and they remain binding 
upon persons who leave the association or 
Federation during that time. 

The method of reaching collective agree- 
ments is by informal discussion by joint com- 
mittees of the trade unions and employers’ 
associations. The workers’ representatives and 
employers’ representatives, members of such 
joint committees, were outspoken in their respect 
for each other. The principal officers and nego- 
tiators of the employers’ association and the 
Confederation of Trade Unions gave us an 
agreed joint statement on industrial relations 
in Sweden and met with us jointly in a very 
frank discussion of the subject during which 
all the questions we had to ask were answered 
without hesitation. The entire process of col- 
lective bargaining is voluntary and both work- 
ers and employers prefer this method to any 
kind of compulsion on the part of the Govern- 
ment, or even to arbitration. The value at- 
tached by both sides to this voluntary system, 
and to the collective machinery which they 
have developed is great enough to engender a 
strong and mutual tendency to seek peaceful 
solutions. 

The collective agreements are for a definite 
period, usually for one or two years, with provi- 
sion for notice of desire to change or terminate. 
If such notice is not given, the agreement is 
extended, usually for a year. During the con- 
tract, a strike or lockout is prohibited by law, 
except a sympathetic strike or lockout entered 
upon to assist another lawful strike or lock- 
out. A collective agreement may exclude such 
sympathetic action, but such provisions are not 
frequent, both sides preferring to retain that 
power. A union that asks another union to 
strike in sympathy must contribute to the strike 
benefits, to members of the responding union. 

There are a great many local and district 
agreements, many of them supplementary to 
the national agreements. The local agreements, 
even those between employers outside the Fed- 
eration and their workers, generally follow 
the standards set for that particular industry 
by the national agreements. We were informed 
that the trade unions prefer to negotiate for 
their membership on a national basis in order 
that the national standards may not be im- 
paired, and with the same object of maintain- 
ing standards, agreements with unions negotiated 
by members of the Employers’ Federation must 
be approved by the Federation. 


Minimum Wages and Hours 


Minimum time wage rates, states the report, 
are specified for eight areas into which the 
country is divided, on a cost of living basis 
determined by the Government. In each area 
the specified minima differ according to the 
age, experience and skill of workers, and be- 
tween male and female. The minimum wages 
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for skilled male workers (those after an 
apprenticeship of four years, or who have been 
in the trade for four years, and are twenty 
years of age), vary from ‘86 crown per hour, 
in the lowest district, 1:26 crowns in the 
highest. The minimum wages for skilled fe- 
male workers (who have been in the trade for 
three years and are twenty years of age), vary 
from ‘57 crown in the lowest district, to :84 
crown in the highest. The minimum wages 
for other male workers, not apprentices, vary 
with the age of the worker, from fifteen to 
nineteen years, and vary by districts, from the 
lowest of +25 crown to the highest of 1-18 
crowns, 

Provisions as regards piece-work hours, over- 


time, etc., are dealt with in the following para- 


graphs: 


Piece-work rates are established locally by 
“price lists” agreed upon for the period of 
the agreement. Additional price lists when es- 
tablished must be fixed at the ,.beginning of the 
work or not later than three days thereafter, 
by negotiations between the employer or his 
representative and the workers. The workers 
are to be given due notice in writing of a 
piece-work price thus agreed upon. Should the 
introduction of new machinery or new methods 
affect the piece-work price, the new price is to 
be settled as soon as possible, and until then 
the work is to be executed for time wages. 

The specified basic weekly hours are forty- 
eight. Overtime rates, calculated on the work- 
er’s time wage basis, are 35 per cent for the 
first two hours and 70 per cent thereafter, with 
100 per cent for Sundays and holidays. ‘This 
fixed overtime increment is paid to piece-work- 
ers in addition to the piece-work price. 
vacations of five working days with pay are 
provided for. 

With respect to conduct of the work and the 
right to organize, the contract provides that 
“the employer is entitled to lead and allot the 
work, to engage and dismiss workers at his 
own discretion and to employ workers belong- 
ing to any labour union or unorganized work- 
ers. The right of organizing shall on both 
sides be respected. If a dispute arises between 
the parties, no disturbing of the process of the 
work may be made before the dispute has been 
discussed at first between the parties them- 
selves and, if necessary, between the parties’ 
organizations ”; and the contract makes note 
of the fact that if no agreement is reached, 
any dispute concerning the interpretation or 
application of the agreement must be referred 
to the Labour Court. 


Agreements for Setilement of Disputes 
Without Stoppage of Work 


The Commission reported that the arrange- 
ment and the agreed procedure in Sweden for 
settling basic terms of employment and for 
settling disputes and grievances without strikes 
or lockouts have certain common characteris- 
tics which were found also in the collective 
bargaining arrangements in Great Britain. 
These were as follows: 


First: Basic changes in wages and hours are 
commonly negotiated by the national unions, 


Annual 


not with each employer individually, but with 
associations of employers. 


Second: If negotiations on these basic sub- 
jects fail the gravity of the situation, involv- 
ing the whole or a considerable portion of an 
industry, leads the parties to seek the help of 
an impartial agency. In Sweden the impartial 
agency is commonly a government conciliator. 


Third: Local disputes as to the application 
or interpretation of an agreement, and griey- 
ances, are first negotiated between the par- 
ticular worker or his union representative and 
the employer, and if not settled in this way 
are referred to a joint body composed of repre- 
sentatives of the national union and the em- 
ployers’ association, who are not themselves 
directly concerned in the controversy and who 
can bring to bear upon it an informed and rela- 
tively detached judgment. 


Fourth: Under the agreements there can be 
no strikes or lockouts until the procedure for 
negotiating basic changes, or for settling local 
disputes and grievances has been completed. 
In England enforcement of the provisions of 
the collective agreements rests upon moral force 
rather than upon legal compulsion. In Sweden, 
however, the collective agreements are legally 
enforceable in the Labour Court. 


Interunion disputes among members of the 
Confederation with consequent stoppages of 
work do not present any significant problem, 
and the Commission found no evidence of 
interunion disputes between the confederated 
unions and the relatively small unions not 
affiliated with the Confederation, 


Legal Status of Associations for Collective 
Bargaining 


The Commission’s study indicated that since 
1865 there have been no laws in Sweden re- 
stricting concerted action of the workers in 
labour unions or of the employers in trade 
associations, and labour union activity is sub- 
stantially free from regulations so long as it 
does not violate the ordinary police regula- 
tions that apply to all citizens. There is no 
obligation to register or to account for funds, 
Labour unions and employers’ associations vol- 
untarily publish statements of income, expendi- 
tures and reserves, 


For manual workers the right to gani 
has been well established in poate aes 
twenty years, and the employers prefer to deal 
with strong and responsible organizations of 
these workers, but there has been no such agree- 
ment as to the organization of salaried em- 
ployees. Controversy about this led to the pass- 
age, in 1936, of a law (effective January 1, 
1937) defining for the first time the right of 
association and of collective bargaining. Al- 
though the law applies to all workers except 
civil servants, we were informed that it was 
intended to protect primarily “white collar” 
workers. The right of collective bargaining is 
defined to include the obligation of the opposite 
party to enter into negotiations, to attend joint 
meetings, and, where necessary, to make “pro- 
posals supported by reasons for the settlement 
of the question concerning which negotiations 
were instituted.” This same Act also sets up a 
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novel system of conciliation, which may be in- 
voked by the workers and which involves cer- 
tain obligations to keep the peace. We do not 
discuss it here because it has not, as yet, been 
practically applied. 


Government Agencies 


The report deals with the services provided 
by the Government for conciliation and records 
that that since 1906, the Government has placed 
conciliators and arbitrators at the disposal of 
the parties in industrial disputes. The concilia- 
tors are appointed for the several conciliation 
districts into which the country is divided. The 
duty of the conciliator is to follow the condi- 
tions of work in his district, to lend his assist- 
ance in the settlement of trade disputes arising 
therein, and, on request, to assist workers and 
employers to conclude agreements likely to es- 
tablish good relations between them and _pre- 
vent strikes and lockouts. The conciliator’s 
primary object is to bring about an agreement 
in accordance with the proposals made by the 
parties themselves in the course of the nego- 
tiations. If unsuccessful he may urge arbitra- 
tion, with the parties pledging themselves to 
observe the award, but he cannot compel arbi- 
tration and he must not himself act as arbi- 
trator. If a dispute arises, the conciliator calls 
upon the parties to meet together for negotia- 
tions before him and urges the parties to find a 
settlement without a stoppage of work. Both 
the employers and the workers are bound to 
respond to the conciliator’s summons, but not 
bound to yield to his urging that they refrain 
from hostile action. If a dispute is likely to 
be serious in extent, the Crown may, and usu- 
ally does appoint a conciliation commission, or 
special conciliator. 


Right to Strike and to Lockout 


Beyond these provisions for conciliation, 
continues the report, there are not provisions 
for intervention by the Government; there is 
no provision in the law for compulsory arbi- 
tration. The right to strike and to lockout 
is fully retained with respect to all matters 
not already covered by written agreement, ex- 
cept that an act of 1985 provides that before 
a stoppage of work takes place seven days 
notice thereof must be given to the other party 
and to the district conciliator, and the notice 


must state the reasons for the proposed stop- 
page. 

By a law of 1928 strikes and lockouts are 
prohibited in connection with any dispute (1) 
as to the validity, existence or correct inter- 
pretation of a written collective agreement; 
(2) as to whether a particular act constitutes 
an infringement of it; (3) in order to enforce 
a provision which is to come into operation on 
the expiration of the agreement; or (4) in 
order to assist others by sympathetic strike or 
lockout or other hostile action unless the orig- 
inal strike or lockout was itself legal. If the 
dispute has been unsuccessfully negotiated by 
the machinery provided under the agreement, 
and only after that has occurred, provision is 
made for a final and binding decision by the 
Labour Court, from which there is no appeal. 


Labour Court 


The functions of other Governmental agen- 
cles are dealt with as follows: 


The Labour Court was established by the 
Act of June, 1928. It is composed of a Presi- 
dent and six members. who are appointed by 
the Crown. The President and two members 
are selected from the public, not directly repre- 
senting the interest of the worker or employer. 
The President and one of the members, who is 
appointed Vice-President, must be trained in 
the law and experienced in judicial procedure, 
and the second member must possess special 
knowledge and experience of labour conditions 
and industrial relations. Of the four remain- 
ing members, who must have experience and 
knowledge of labour conditions, two are appoint- 
ed on the recommendation of the Swedish Con- 
federation of Trade Unions, and two on the 
recommendation of the Swedish Employers’ 
Federation. It is the duty of the Labour Court 
to see that the cases brought before it are con- 
cluded without unnecessary delay, and, if pos- 
sible, decided after only one day in court. In 
the seven years from 1929 to 1935 inclusive, 
1,272 cases were handled by the Labour Court. 


Basic Hours and the Labour Council 


Basic hours of work are fixed by the law of 
1919 for most industrial workers at 8 hours per 
day, or forty-eight hours per week. The eight- 
hour day may be extended to nine within the 
forty-eight hour week, and beyond this, two 
hundred hours of overtime per year are allowed, 
not more than forty-eight of which shall be in 
any four weeks. The Labour Council is author- 
ized to grant further overtime hours up to a 
total of one hundred and fifty per year, but 
the Council in its procedure has made it a rule 
that no more than thirty of such extra hours 
shall be given per month. This makes an allow- 
able maximum of approximately fifty-five hours 
per week. In 1937, the Council permitted addi- 
tional overtime work for almost eight thousand 
workers for a total of almost five hundred 
thousand hours, or an average of over sixty- 
three hours per year per worker. 


The Labour Council consists of a fulltime 
President and staff. Upon the Council are 
representatives of the national organizations 
of workers and employers, recommended by 
their respective associations. When a case is 
brought before the Council, the representatives 
of the organizations of workers and employers 
appear. The Council endeavours to bring the 
representatives of workers and employers to an 
agreement, and in over 90 per cent of the cases 
they do agree. The scope of the Council’s work, 
from which no appeal is permitted, is (a) to 
decide whether the particular workers come 
under the Hours Act, and (6) to pass upon 
applications for extensions of both normal] and 
overtime hours. The overtime rates depend upon 
the terms of the collective agreements. ‘lhey 
are usually one and one-third to one and one- 
half times the hourly rate, 


Picketing 


There are no special laws with regard to 
picketing. The conduct of pickets is, of course, 
subject to the general poliee regulations with 
respect to keeping the peace. The conduct of 
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both sides in strikes and lockouts is tempered 
by the fact that the established collective rela- 
tions, which both parties expect to resume at 
the end of the dispute, have real weight and 
value. 


Social Legislation and Other Factors 


After reviewing the evolution of existing 
methods of settling industrial disputes, the 
Commission concluded its report by a refer- 
ence to social legislation in Sweden. These 
paragraphs follow:— 

Old-age pensions, unemployment insurance 
and health insurance are provided and. all 
adult citizens contribute, irrespective of the 
character of their work. The contributions 
are made entirely by the individual, supple- 
mented by the Government. Workmen’s com- 
pensation for industrial injuries is borne en- 
tirely by the employers. 

The National and in some instances local 
governments pay much attention to housing, 
both as to flats and individual houses. The 
subsidies for flat building are made both by 
the National Government and the local, or 
communal, governments. In addition, sub- 
sidies are made to individual families having 
more than a certain number of children. In- 
dividual houses of a semi-prefabricated char- 
acter are promoted by Government loans. 

Co-operatives in Sweden are well established 
and have been effective in reducing the cost of 
necessaries to the workers. 

Another contributing factor to improved 
industrial relations has been the better under- 


standing of economic problems brought about 
by the Workers’ Educational Associatior., 
formed in 1912 to educate the workers and 
working class leaders. 

The hours of work per week are now much 
less than they were, generally 48 hours, with 
provision for overtime work at overtime pay. 
Vacations with pay, after being rather widely 
adopted in the voluntary agreements, have nuw 
been established by law, effective in 1940, 
at one day for each month during which the 
employee has worked throughout the year. 
The unions have placed no obstacles in’ the 
way of labour saving machinery, but insist 
that part of the benefit of these improve- 
ments in method should go to the workers. 
Since 1924 the power per worker has increased 
some 25 per cent, and production per worker 
334 per cent. Increases in wages have been 
such that in the manufacturing industries, 
real wages in 19386 were some 21 per cent 


-above those in 1924. 


Although strikes and lockouts still occur 
in Sweden they occur within the framework 
of a voluntary system of collective bargain- 
ing in which the settlement of differences by 
methods of persuasion rather than by force 
has become the order of the day. The endea- 
vour of the representatives of both workers 
and employers representatives is to bring 
about, by objective factual consideration, an 
understanding of the problems, with respect 
for each other’s motives and the adoption of 
policies and agencies which make for peace- 
ful solutions. 


LEAGUE OF NATIONS’ INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


Iran and the Organization 


HE Minister of Foreign Affairs of Iran, 

Mr. Mozaffar Aalam, accompanied by 
members of the Iranian delegation in Geneva, 
visited the International Labour Office, and 
was welcomed by the Director, Mr. Harold 
Butler. 

Mr. Butler called attention to the fact that 
fifteen years ago the Iranian Government, at 
the suggestion of the Office, had promulgated 
an Order regulating the employment of 
children in the carpet industry. After refer- 
ring to the industrialization of Iran, the 
Director discussed the new social problems 
raised by industrialization, especially in the 
Asiatic countries, and said that if the Office 
could assist in their study and solution in 
Iran, it would do so with pleasure. 

In reply to the Director, Mr. Aalam said :— 

The Government of Iran attaches the 
greatest importance to the creation of an 
industrial system which, by utilizing the pro- 
ductive forces of the country, will further 


strengthen our economic independence. The 
efforts made in this direction by the State 
and, under its guidance, by the section of the 
population representing capital, have so far 
been crowned with success. Without sacrific- 
ing any of its agricultural traditions, Iran now 
possesses industries with the most modern 
equipment which are in process of constant 
expansion. Nor have the handicrafts, a source 
of artistic wealth of the highest quality, been 
neglected. We endeavour to maintain har- 
mony in the various branches of our economic 
life. In order to facilitate the transport of 
the wealth derived from our soil and extractive 
industries, we have built a railway of 1,400 
kilometres across Iran, this scheme owing its 
successful termination to the unswerving deter- 
mination of our great Sovereign. I take this 
opportunity to express my thanks to the 
Director for the friendly interest which he 
showed in my country by telegraphing to 
congratulate me on the opening of the railway. 
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We are perfectly aware of the important 
part that the regulation of working conditions 
can play in our social and economic develop- 
ment. In 1936, as you all know, my country 
introduced regulations for factories and indus- 
trial establishments which are in perfect agree- 
ment with the principles laid down by the 
Labour Charter and the Conventions and 
Recommendations of the International Labour 
Organization. We intend to complete our 
industrial legislation progressively but even 
as it is, we appreciate at its real worth the 
very valuable co-operation which the Inter- 
national Labour Office offers us in the fulfil- 
ment of this task. 


Publications of the International 


Labour Office 


The twelfth issue of the “ International 
Survey of Legal Decisions on Labour Law,” 
containing judgments delivered in 1936-1937, 
has just appeared. 

As in previous years, the “Survey ” contains 
a selection of decisions on cases in England, 
France, Germany, Italy, and the United States, 
with a subject index and an introductory note 
on the competent authorities having jurisdic- 
tion in labour matters in these countries. The 
cases chosen are arranged under the following 
headings: International Labour Law; General 
Principles of Labour Law; Occupational Or- 
ganization; Organization of Industrial Under- 
takings; Conditions of Employment and 
Protection of the Individual Worker; and 
Social Welfare and Insurance. 


Lasour Courts 


Under the above title the Office has just 
published an international survey of judicial 
systems for the settlement of disputes. 

It may be remembered that in 1933 the 
Office published a report on conciliation and 
arbitration as a means for the settlement of 
collective disputes about interests. Another 
form of collective dispute is that commonly 
referred to as disputes about rights, and these 
fall within the competence of the labour courts 
in countries where such special courts are to 
be found. The present Study of such courts 
may be regarded as supplementing the Study 
on conciliation and arbitration. 

The first part of the present report gives a 
comparative analysis of the judicial labour 
systems in existence, with the object of draw- 
ing attention tc points of similarity or differ- 
ences in the constitution and working of the 
various labour judiciaries. It is divided into 
six chapters, dealing respectively with the 
history of labour courts, the constitution of 
such courts, their composition, their jurisdic- 
tion, the procedure, and conclusions. The 
second part contains a series of national mono- 


graphs arranged in alphabetical order, and 
describing various phases of the development 
and operation of the special procedure in 
foree in each country for the judicial settle- 
ment of labour disputes. The number of 
countries dealt. with is 23. An appendix con- 
tains a list of the laws om labour courts in 
the different countries up to December 31, 
1937. 
INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENT STATISTICS 


Industrial Accident Statistics is the title of 
a report issued recently by the International 
Labour Office. The report is based on an 
examination of data on industrial accidents 
in some 30 countries and has been made with 
special reference to the comparability of data. 
The statistics given in the report are presented 
in a series of tables accompanied by explana- 
tory notes and supplementary comment for 
each country. Data are shown for mines, 
railways, agriculture and industry (manufac- 
turing) and im a few cases for certain other 
groups such as public services. 

The scope of the report is well indicated 
in the chapter headings which are as follows: 
Difficulties of International Comparison of 
Accident Risks; and Industrial Accident Rates 
in Principal Industrial Branches. These two 
chapters are sub-divided into sections dealing 
with The Risk of Accident, The Accidents, 
Man-hours of Employment, Differences in 
Groups Compared; and under the following 
industrial classifications: Mining and Quarry- 
ing, Industry and Agriculture, and Railways. 

There is also an appendix to the report in 
which available data on industrial accidents 
are given for 33 countries for the period 1927- 
1936. 





According to a report entitled The Farm 
Implements and Machinery Industry in Can- 
ada 1937, issued by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics, the farm implements and machin- 
ery industry employed an average of 6,446 
workers in 1987, compared with 5,508 in 1936. 
The 917 salaried employees were paid $1,538,- 
918 during the year and the 5,529 wage- 
earners were paid $5,811,125. The total of 
$7,350,043 for salaries and wages was 22 per 
cent higher than the amount distributed for 
this purpose in 1986. 





According to a bulletin issued by the Ontario 
Industrial Accident Prevention Associations, 
a total of 5,008 accidents were reported to the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board during Oc- 
tober compared with a total of 6,556 accidents 
so reported in October of last year. Of the 
accidents reported for October 1938, fatalities 
numbered 28 as against 29 in 1937. Total 
awards for compensation and medical aid 
amounted to $594,318.85 of which medical 
aid constituted $93,168.80 of the total. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN CANADA, SEPTEMBER, 1938 


esa following information as to the em- 
ployment situation in Canada is based 
upon reports from the following sources:— 

(1) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
receives reports each month from most of the 
’ larger employers of labour throughout Canada 
in all industries except agriculture, fishing, 
hunting and highly specialized business, the 
returns being from firms employing fifteen 
workers or more. The number of firms so 
reporting on October 1 was 10,983, the em- 
ployees on their payrolls numbering 1,119,291 
persons. 

(2) The Department of Labour receives 
reports from local trade unions throughout 
Canada, showing the number of their members 
who were unemployed in the period under 
review. The number of unions reporting for 
September was 1,860, having an aggregate 
membership of 223,876 persons, 10-4 per cent 


of whom were without employment on Octo- 
ber 1. It should be understood that the re- 
port on the number of unemployed workers 
refers only to organized labour, definite figures 
not being available as to the number of un- 
organized workers who were without employ- 
ment during the period reviewed. 

(3) The Department of Labour receives 
reports from 70 centres in which the Employ- 
ment Service of Canada is situated, showing 
the number of applications for work, the 
existing vacancies and the number of work- 
people placed in positions. 

(4) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
receives each month detailed statistics from 
58 cities throughout Canada showing the 
value of permits granted during the period 
for various classes of building construction, 
these figures indicating the degree of activity 
prevailing in the building trades. 


(1) The Employment Situation at the Beginning of October, 1938, 
as Reported by Employers 


Industrial employment at the beginning 
of October showed further substantial im- 
provement, according to statements received 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics from 
10,983 firms, whose staffs aggregated 1,119,291 
persons, as compared with 1,104,865 in the pre- 
ceding month. This increase of 14,426 workers 
is smaller than that noted at October 1, 1937, 
but exceeds the average gain indicated between 
September and October in the years, 1921- 
1937. The crude index of employment, based 
on the 1926 average as 100, advanced from 
115-1* at September 1 to 116-7 at the begin- 
ning of October, but there was a decline of 
7-2 per cent from October 1, 1937, figure of 
125-7, the highest recorded in any autumn for 
which data are available. Employment at 
the date under review, however, was in greater 
volume than at October 1 in any of the years, 
1931-19386; the index was also fractionally 
higher than at October 1, 19380. 

Since the increase at the latest date was 
larger than usual at the beginning of October 
in earlier years of the record, the seasonally- 
adjusted index advanced slightly, standing at 
111-0 at October 1, as compared with the re- 
vised figure of 110-6 at September 1, 1938. 

The unadjusted index, (based upon the 
average for the calendar year 1926 as 100) 
has been as follows at October 1 in recent 
years; 1938, 116-7; 19387, 125-7; 1936, 110-1; 
1935, 106-1; 1934, 100-0; 1983, 90-4; 1932, 
86:7; 1931, 103-9; 1930, 116-2; 1929, 125-6; 
1928, 118-8 and 1927, 110:3. 


*Revised. 





Manufacturing was quieter at October 1 
than in the preceding month, the greatest 
losses in employment being those of a seasonal 
character in lumber and food canning; on the 
other hand, textiles showed further pronounced 
improvement. Among the non-manufacturing 
industries, logging, mining, transportation, 
and trade reported considerably increased 
activity, while communications and _ services 
showed seasonal curtailment. The expansion 
in logging operations was less than normal, 
according to the experience of past years; the 
improvement in construction, on the other 
hand, was contra-seasonal. 

The records show that for October 1, 1937, 
10,398 employers had reported pay-rolls aggre- 
gating 1,197,647 workers, or 23,351 more than 
at September 1; the most marked improve- 
ment had then been in logging, although the 
trend was also favourable in most of the main 
industrial groups. 


Employment by Economic Areas 


Considerable improvement was shown in 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario 
and Saskatchewan; in Alberta, there was no 
general change from the preceding month, 
while firms in Prince Edward Island, Mani- 
toba and British Columbia reported reduced 
activity. Except in Prince Edward Island and 
the three Prairie Provinces, employment was at 
a lower level than at October 1, 1937. In 
the Maritime Provinces, the index was also 
lower than at the same date in 1936, but 
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elsewhere employment was in greater volume, 
while the situation generally was better than 
at the beginning of October of other years 
since 1930. 


Maritime Provinces—Further moderate im- 
provement was indicated in the Maritime 
Provinces, where the 799 co-operating em- 
ployers enlarged their payrolls from 82,979 
persons at September 1, to 83,810 at the 
beginning of October. The general gain com- 
pares favourably with the small loss reported, 
on the average, at October 1 in the years since 
1920. However, the index, at 114-5 at the 
latest date, was over 20 points lower than at 
October 1, 1937, although the trend had then 
been downward. Manufacturing as a whole 
showed a falling-off at the beginning of 
October, 1938, from the preceding month, 
mainly in animal food, lumber and iron and 
steel plants, while vegetable food, pulp and 
paper, electric light and power and some 
other lines were busier. Among the non- 
manufacturing groups, logging afforded rather 
more employment, and there were larger 
gains in mining, transportation, trade and con- 


struction. On the other hand, hotels and 
restaurants released help as the tourist season 
drew to a close. 

The 719 firms furnishing data for October 
1, 1937, had employed 97,378 persons, or 384 
fewer than in the preceding month. 

Quebec—A considerable increase was in- 
dicated in Quebec. The expansion took place 
chiefly in logging and construction, with 
smaller gains in trade and. transportation. 
On the other hand, manufacturing and services 
reported reduced activity; within the former, 
there were large increases in textiles, but 
food, lumber and iron and steel works showed 
important curtailment, and there were also 
losses on a smaller scale in pulp and paper, 
beverage, clay, glass and stone and some other 
plants. Statistics were compiled from 2,730 
firms in Quebec with 342,801 workers, com- 
pared with 333,158 at the beginning of Septem- 
ber. The improvement at the latest date was 
decidedly greater-than-average, according to 
the experience of the years since 1920, and 
also exceeded that noted at the beginning of 
October last year. The index rose from 118-1 
at September 1, 1938, to 121-6 at the date 


EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 


Note.—The curve is based on the number of employees at work on the first day of the month 
as indicated by the firms reporting, in comparison with the average number of employees 
they repcrted during the calendar year 1926 as 100. 
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under review, when it was, however, nearly 
six points lower than at October 1, 1937. Re- 
turns were then tabulated from 2,484 estab- 
lishments having 354,662 men and women in 
their employ, as compared with 346,936 in the 
preceding report. 


Ontario—The trend was again upward in 
Ontario, according to 4,780 employers of 
452,944 persons, or 3,269 more than at the 
beginning of September. A much greater gain 
over the preceding month had been indicated 
at October 1, 1937, when the index, at 130-4, 
_was decidedly higher than that of 115-8 at 
the latest date. The movement in employ- 
ment has usually been favourable at the 
beginning of October in past years; the ex- 
pansion at the date under review was not 
equal to the average increase between Septem- 
ber 1 and October 1, 1921-1937. Textile and 
iron and steel factories, logging, mining, trade 
and construction and maintenance showed 
heightened activity at the date under review, as 
compared with September 1, 1938. On the 
other hand, food, lumber, tobacco, electrical 
apparatus, non-ferrous metal and some other 
classes of manufacturing, and services re- 
leased employees, the losses in some cases 
being of a seasonal character. 

For October 1, 1937, 4,601 firms had reported 
a staff of 508,066, as compared with 487,011 in 
the preceding month, 


Prairie Provinces—There was an increase 
in employment in the Prairie Provinces as a 
unit at the beginning of October; substantial 
improvement was indicated in Saskatchewan; 
in Alberta, little general change took place, 
and the trend in Manitoba was unfavourable. 
An analysis of the returns by industry in the 
Prairie Provinces shows heightened activity in 
mining, transportation, building and highway 
construction and trade, while manufacturing 
was quieter, the losses being mainly in lumber 
and iron and steel plants; services and rail- 
way construction also released help. Returns 
for the date under review were received from 
1,588 establishments with an aggregate work- 
ing force of 144,484 employees, compared with 
143,149 at September 1. The index at the 
latest date, 118-°2, was 5-6 points higher than 
at the beginning of October in 1937, when the 
1,489 co-operating employers had _ reported 
137,302 persons on their payrolls, compared 
with 139,499 in the preceding month. 


British Columbia—Employment in British 
Columbia showed moderate curtailment, 
chiefly in the lumber and fish-canning divis- 
ions of manufacturing, and in shipping, con- 
struction and services. On the other hand, 


trade, logging, metallic ore mining, local trans-: 


portation and storage and highway construc- 


tion reported greater activity, and, within the 
group of factory employment, there were ad- 
vances in fruit and vegetable canneries and in 
pulp and. paper and iron and steel works. 
Data were tabulated from 1,136 firms, whose 
staffs declined from 95,904 at September 1, to 
95,302 at the beginning of October. Losses on 
a much larger scale had been registered at 
October 1, 1937, but the index, at 117-9, was 
then decidedly higher than at the date under 
review, when it stood at 111-3. An aggregate 
working force of 100,289 men and women was 
reported by the 1,105 employers furnishing 
statistics for October 1, 1937; this was a de- 
cline of some 2,850 from their September 1 
staffs. 
Table 1 gives indexes by economic areas. 


Employment by Cities 


The trend at the beginning of October was 
upward in Montreal, Quebec, Toronto, and 
Windsor, while activity declined in Ottawa, 
Hamilton, Winnipeg, and Vancouver. The 
index of employment in Montreal was frac- 
tionally higher than at October 1, 1937, and 
improvement in that comparison was also 
shown in Quebec city, but elsewhere the 
situation was less favourable. 

Montreal—There was a further increase in 
employment in Montreal, where the 1,582 
co-operating establishments employed 165,547 
persons, or 2,245 more than at September 1. 
Manufacturing on the whole was quieter, 
losses in iron and steel, tobacco and some 
other factories more than offsetting gains in 
textiles and some other lines. Transportation, 
construction, services and trade also afforded 
more employment. Curtailment had been 
noted at the beginning of October of. last. year, 
when the index of employment stood at 107-4, 
compared with 108-2 at the latest date. For 
October 1, 1937, data had been furnished by 
1,419 firms having 161,536 employees, a decline 
of 320 from their staffs in the preceding month. 


Quebec—Employment in Quebec advanced 
at the date under review, according to infor- 
mation from 191 establishments having 15,992 
employees at October 1. There were seasonal 
losses in services, and manufacturing was also 
slacker, but transportation and construction 
reported heightened activity. The index was 
nearly ten points higher than at the beginning 
of October, 1937, when 178 establishments had 
employed 14,312 men and women. 


Toronto—Continued expansion was indicat- 
ed in Toronto, according to 1,620 firms employ- 
ing 137,285 workers, compared with 135,707 
in their last report. Manufacturing showed 
improvement, particularly in the textile and 
leather divisions; building construction and 
retail trade also absorbed more workers. On 
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the other hand, transportation was quieter. 
Larger additions to staffs had been made at 
October 1 of a year ago, when employment 
was at a rather higher level; 1,552 employers 
had then reported a combined working force 
of 140,209 persons, and the index had stood 
at 112-6, compared with 109-4 at the latest 
date. 


Ottawa—Trade and _ transportation were 
rather more active, while construction and 
manufacturing showed a decline. The forces 
of the 204 employers furnishing data aggregat- 
ed 14,348 men and women, or 113 fewer than 
at September 1. The index of employment 
was over six points lower than at the same 
date in 1937, when a minor increase had been 
indicated by the 202 co-operating establish- 
ments, whose payrolls had included 15,175 
workers. 


Hamilton—Curtailment was noted in Ham- 
ilton, mainly in manufacturing, where there 
were losses in the clay, glass and stone, elec- 
trical apparatus and iron and steel divisions. 
Other industries reported little general change; 
building and trade were rather more active, 
while road work and transportation were 
quieter. Statements were tabulated from 302 
firms with 33,318 employees, compared with 
34,983 in the preceding month. Employment 
at the beginning of October of last year was 
in decidedly greater volume; a reduction in 
personnel had then also been reported by the 
293 employers whose statistics were included 
in the survey for October 1, 1937, and who 
had a staff of 37,835. 


~ Windsor—There was an increase in the 
number working in Windsor, chiefly in auto- 
mobile and other iron and steel plants. One 
hundred and ninety concerns employed 17,317 
persons, as against 16,560 at September 1. A 
larger advance had been indicated at the 
beginning of October of last year, when 179 
co-operating establishments had reported 19,942 
employees. The index of 146-2 at October 1, 
1937, was decidedly higher than that of 126-7 
at the date under review. 


Winnipeg —Little general change was in- 
dicated in Winnipeg at October 1, when the 
499 firms furnishing data employed 41,423 
men and women, or 54 fewer than in the 
preceding month. Manufacturing and trade 
were rather more active, while transportation 
and construction reported curtailment. <A 
falling-off had been recorded at the beginning 
of October a year ago by the 487 employers 
whose statistics were received, and who had 
41,930 workers on their paylists; the index 
then was slightly higher, standing at 97-6, 
as compared with 96-3 at October 1, 1938. 

Vancouver—Employment in Vancouver at 
October 1 was in much the same volume as in 


the preceding month, according to information 
from 473 establishments with an aggregate 
staff of 37,362 persons, compared with 37,414 
at September 1. ‘Transportation and trade 
reported improvement, but there’was a decline 
in construction. A much larger reduction had 
been recorded at the beginning of October, 
1937, but the index then stood at 117-9, as 
compared with 114-7 at the date under review. 
Statements for October 1 of last year had been 
received from 456 firms, whose employees had 
numbered 38,182. 

Index numbers by cities 
Table 2. 


Employment by Industries 


are given in 


Manufacturing—There was a falling-off in 
factory employment at October 1, when the 
6,209 co-operating establishments reported a 
staff of 573,157 persons, or 6,634 fewer than 
in the preceding month. The index, based 
on the 1926 average as 100, stood at 112°5 at 
October 1, compared with the revised figure 
of 118°8 in the preceding month, and with 
121-7 at the beginning of October, 1987. 
However, the latest index was higher than at 
October 1 in other years since 1929. 

On the average, employment in manufactur- 
ing as a whole at the beginning of October 
in the period, 1921-1937, has shown a very 
slight increase, the tendency having been 
downward in eight, and upward in nine of 
these years. The reduction at the latest date 
therefore lowered the  seasonally-adjusted 
index of employment, which declined from 
110-6, the revised figure for September 1, 1938, 
to 109-1 at October 1. 

Seasonal curtailment was noted at the date 
under review in fish, fruit and vegetable 
canning and in lumber mills, and there were 
also staff reductions in leather, tobacco, clay, 
glass and stone, electrical apparatus, iron and 
steel, non-ferrous metal and non-metallic 
mineral product works. On the other hand, 
textile, automobile, pulp and paper, chocolate 
and confectionery, agricultural implement and 
rubber factorres showed improvement, that in 
textiles being pronounced. 

The unadjusted index numbers in manufac- 
turing at the beginning of October in recent 
years of the record, based on the 1926 average 
as 100, are as follows: 1938, 112-5; 1937, 121-7; 
1936, 109-0; 1935, 108-3; 1934, 94-4; 1933, 86-7; 
1932, 84-1; 1931, 91-8; 1930, 107-8; . 1929, 
120-2; 1928, 115-7, and 1927, 106-4. 

The manufacturers making returns for the 
beginning of October of last year, numbering 
6,012, had employed 618,417 men and women, 
compared with 615,978 in the preceding month. 
Marked gains had then been made in vege- 
table food, iron and steel and textile plants, 
but many other lines of factory employment 
had also shown considerable improvement. 
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Animal Producls—Edible—There were losses 
in dairies and fish-preserving establishments, 
but improvement was indicated in meat- 
preparing and packing plants. Statistics were 
received from 315 manufacturers, employing 
25,923 persons, as compared with 27,194 in the 
preceding month. This contraction, which 
was most marked in British Columbia, was on 
‘a rather smaller scale than that registered at 
the corresponding date of last year, but the 
index was then some ten points higher. 

Leather and Products—A moderate decline 
occurred in the leather industry at October 1, 
mainly in footwear factories. The 315 em- 
ployers making returns reported 23,206 work- 
ers, or 1384 fewer than at September 1. 
Employment at the beginning of October a 
year ago had shown a greater decrease from 
the preceding month; the index number then, 
however, stood at 117: 0, compared with 113: 3 
at the date under review. 


Lumber and Products—Seasonal contrac- 
tions in personnel were indicated in the 
lumber group, in which employment was at 


a much lower level than at October 1, 1937. 
The reduction at the date under review took 
place very largely in rough and dressed lumber 
mills, but container plants were also slacker; 
on the other hand, furniture and vehicle fac- 
tories showed improvement. A combined 
working force of 43,828 persons was reported 
by the 909 co-operating manufacturers, as 
compared with 47,585 at the beginning of 
September. The tendency was downward in 
most provinces, particularly in Quebec and 
Ontario. 

Musical Instruments—-No general change 
was registered in musical instrument plants, 
in which employment was at a rather higher 
level than during last autumn. Thirty-five 
establishments reported 1,664 employees, as 
compared with 1,667 in the preceding month. 

Plant Products, Edible—The canning of 
vegetable foods showed decided curtailment, 
and sugar and syrup factories were also slacker ; 
on the other hand, chocolate and confectionery 
and flour and cereal plants afforded consider- 
ably more employment. The staffs of the 532 


TasLte I—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY ECONOMIC AREAS 
(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 








—_—— y Maritime . Prairie British 
Canada Provinces Quebec Ontario Provinces | Columbia 
L@or7 TRS TYE ho FURS Ree eres Pee ee et 91-3 104-5 85-0 91-5 99-3 85-5 
OCC 01 Oran aie hoe A ccd cce RSD ste 95-8 103-0 87-7 99-7 101-2 88-8 
CO Gh, GOR AL pie as oe eed eek a eer a 100-7 108-8 99-1 102-2 100-0 92-5 
Octal fl ODA eave sha tmokeh cs fetta ade lvct ee 95-0 99-1 93-0 97-6 90-7 91-5 
@ctmal LOZ. Tes ges sates aecmrens Saale. wie pean eae 99-5 98-9 97-9 100-4 99-1 101-9 
ceil, £1926 ie eta rik ae eee oc Here ebls dling 4 106-5 105-8 107-8 105-1 109-2 105-8 
Oil A102 7a rae ben eocmec wire cae ame Seats oot > 110-3 108-1 110-0 111-1 111-7 107-8 
OCG mal LOD Sie. went N crt Reaiatigre Rabe oot Me, ade 118-8 114-9 114-3 120-4 126-4 114-0 
ee ES Ree ee ny ae eee ee 125-6 123-7 120-2 128-4 134-2 118-2 
CEG FLO SO ae reves seen i Pe PRE os vin beatae ot Sates ce 116-2 116-2 113-0 114-6 130-0 112-1 
Oeil AL GSMs, ants ce md al oetisente oils Watt tuna, anaes: dees 103-9 102-6 101-6 99-3 129-1 95-9 
Oot TA O82 ee rte sh PRs oo tt ou, gee cee 86-7 84-9 85-8 86-1 94-6 82-1 
OYE i; AIR DRL) oie ae eel year SR 8s De A 90-4 90-9 89-1 89-6 98-7 85-6 
Octal, 1193408. aa Pics hates ee Aaa eet 100-0 103-1 96-0 104-8 95-7 95-4 
OGE mgs L080: pete sicrs ech amet R afsa.diahel ha aves a. chs 106-1 112-9 103-1 108-1 102-7 106-0 
OCC AL US OMe tei tae Recents Ln ara ee 110-1 117-9 106-0 112-6 108-6 108-1 
Ts « LOST so Reicri eh hee ehh cco aS es 103-8 109-5 104-0 107-5 94-2 95-4 
Bee es cots cen deivortin ss bghiaEe aad eid wast ae: 104-1 107-5 106-7 108-4 91-4 91-3 
MITER Dic icsve. sta eenGe telsss Liobe bie « AR wag Se 102-8 106-6 102-5 108-9 91-3 89-2 
SDT Li cc toihs cP ERA, Cale ERD Aa Saale Barge ees 103-0 105-4 102-2 108-8 89-4 97-5 
Maya lta. catia adn hiegaabheh wventasoal angen 106-3 110-7 105-2 111-2 93-2 103 -4 
A AShiV=) ME Rees per hares arias Rae ae See eet bee eee ee 114-3 122-0 113-6 118-8 99-3 112-2 
PUIUS7 Sh Nee Searels seers ana Ene tes SAR Ok BSE Prenat 119-1 135-8 118-0 122-2 104-0 117-1 
PUI Le ipsidishoteh Beets hie RIERA oo Sa eG See te es 120-0 134-3 120-8 122-2 105-6 116-9 
SOD Gai lasers el oboe cae aaa! 123-2 135-4 124-5 125-0 109-4 121-2 
OC CML Ria peered ms PARE: cape Eee he 125-7 134-9 127-3 130-4 107-6 117-9 
aS onal Ts, eae Sey Tage ee Sa eR ee eye er eae 125-2 127-3 130-5 130-4 106-2 111-5 
ED CCRNE Ley. RIOTS ate ear Balser t kta s. cikerate to ices ausek ae 121-6 122-5 129-6 125-8 100-5 107-5 
Daeg 1s LOSS wwe ated eh hemes he eae eye hae: 113-4 115-8 119-7 Leis 96-2 97-8 
DEN Gy! 7a RE Aarne eee aioe Aleit LY Bate eee ei 110-4 112-3 114-5 116-2 91-7 96-4 
BY 5 Sa iY Ren meaner hte are 107-8 108-3 110-1 113-7 92-2 96-2 
A OEEEE LE RE epee |i AVA: AURA NS 8 Lo StS 105-6 103-6 107-4 109-6 89-4 100-2 
BS Yai Uaioe el" 0 Se Ae Yat SR ho oe 107-4 107-3 112-6 109-9 91-5 102-8 
OUEG Li poh o ec NER IA ae hs EA TAT OU ARS 111-9 110-9 120-4 112-5 97-0 105-1 
Bat RL sicn de toe Shieh wiepuaehas nade wopaeba ied 6 113-5 116-7 119-9 114-0 99-8 108-0 
BGM otc Se Le cts tcc} cre aks hare doe omeee oalas 112-1 112-6 117-8 111-2 104-9 107-1 
S(e2) 9  Ls Saeee  e nes P e  emee teee  es 115-11 113-2 118-1 115-01 112-2 112-0 
Oyo (aL: sae UES SER Mee See Se ee, eer hb mere 116-7 114-5 121-6 115-8 113-2 111-3 
Relative Weight of Employment by Economic 
ATCAS MS ath OChNN TOS Siie. acct pe ae eas 100-6 7-5 30-6 40-5 12-9 8-5 





Norre.—The ‘Relative Weight’, 


as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated area, to the total 


number of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review 


1 Revised index. 
66620—5 
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reporting firms aggregated 44,618 persons, or 
3,201 fewer than in their last return. The 
losses occurred in Quebec and Ontario, firms 
in the Maritime and Western Provinces show- 
ing heightened activity. The general decline 
compared unfavourably with the large increase 
registered at the corresponding date in 1937, 
when the index was many points higher. 


Pulp and Paper Products—An upward move- 
ment was indicated by 620 employers in this 
group who had 65,980 workers on their pay- 
rolls, as compared with 65,295 at the beginning 
of September. Moderate recovery took place 
in pulp and paper mills, and there were also 
gains in printing and publishing, while no 
general change was shown in paper product 
factories. A small falling-off had been report- 
ed at the beginning of October a year ago, 
but the index number then was several points 
higher. 


Rubber Products—Employment in rubber 
goods showed further expansion at October 1, 
1938; data were compiled from 54 firms with 
13,046 employees, as against 12,862 in their 
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last report. A larger gain had been recorded 
at the same date in 1937, when employment 
was at a decidedly higher level. 


Textile Products—Cotton, woollen, silk, 
hosiery and knitting and garment and other 
textile factories reported heightened activity; 
1,146 manufacturers enlarged their payrolls 
from 103,469 workers at the beginning of 
September, to 106,515 at the date under 
review. Quebec and Ontario recorded the bulk 
of this expansion. Smaller increases had been 
noted at the beginning of October last year, 
but the index then was higher by nearly seven 
points than at October 1, 1938. 


Beverages—A downward tendency was in 
evidence in these industries at the beginning 
of October, according to the 142 establishments 
furnishing statistics, which employed 9,180 
workers. Employment was more active than 
at October 1, 1937, when a slight loss had 
been indicated. 

Tobacco—Curtailment was reported in 
tobacco manufacturing, the 45 factories whose 
data were tabulated reducing their staffs by 


Taste IT.—_INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PRINCIPAL CITIES 
(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) ' 








a Montreal Quebec Toronto 
Ochi mt Goomreeie ne OSB Hate cesar ve 100-4 
Oct pUTG ACs Rimi TOD 10) ilies eieies shots 99-6 
OCEs eo 24a a ace 94-9 99-9 95-5 
Ot MU Le25 ate nu 100-7 101-4 99-2 
Oct That O2 Omerntee) 105-7 106-3 102-9 
Wetmore ge 108-6 121-8 110-2 
OCtan nl LOZSi wee ue: 114-3 131-0 117-0 
COWe Re TU ARUP AU oe alten cee 120-5 131-7 126-3 
Oct Lael 9S OR ewes a 114-1 138-3 116-2 
OCE A Ey e108 leer cc: 97-3 124-2 107-3 
Ocir L 1ORONimene en 88-0 100-2 93-5 
Oct DOS SB ee a 87-3 98-3 90-9 
Oct 1 OSA eects 87-0 97-5 96-5 
Oct POS Srp aire 91-5° 101-8 101-1 
Octye wi 193 6) eee ae 95-6 98-1 105-5 
Jame) | OR eee sere 90-4 92-0 103-4 
Jeo fini Weewe aepwh ss amee 91-8 91-7 101-9 
IY Een gallon MAILS eiphate 4 bo 92-6 92-7 103-2 
yong bp in en tne GL Ate a 96-8 93-3 105-8 
Waa UA Viet 5 101-1 97-6 167-4 
fice ond OA Rn I Lie ae 105-2 101-6 108-7 
Uy phil pete ete he 105-5 106-4 109-5 
UASTIO an LG .c ee epee 105-2 108-6 107-8 
Deiat ls sda eee es 107-6 110-0 110-0 
Ochiai Vii meee... 107-4 107-2 112-6 
ING rial ee rate Reed: 106-4 103-8 112-7 
DYE’ oie Ae Sab oe ae 104-3 99-3 111-9 
Fane ly LISSr ete oo 99-0 100-6 108-4 
Lol elt a Aes 97-5 97-9 106-1 
INES AU ee} ae 98-5 99-7 105-6 
April 1 100-6 100-4 106-0 
May 1 104-5 103-8 106-3 
June 1 107-3 103-8 106-7 
Airibsa 931 106-4 169-1 107-4 
Aug. 1 104-7 109-6 105-6 
Sept. 1 106-6 110-2 108-1 
Oct. 1 108-2 117-1 109-4 
Relative Weight of 
Employment by 
Cities as at Oct. 1, 
LQES eerAe Re ea is 6 14-8 1-4 12-3 


ee EEE ——E————EEEEE eee eee eS ee ee ee eee ee eee eee 


Ottawa Hamilton Windsor Winnipeg | Vancouver 

DRO oa, |. LER a is ell te eae oe onae eae 101-1 87-2 
112-4 O50 Ser eee 91-5 87-9 
107-3 so MSL aed A A be gs 88-1 90-0 
108-4 92-9 94.4 91-5 98-6 
106-0 104-9 103-3 107-4 103-6 
117-8 103-5 83-0 108-7 103-0 
119-8 112-7 174-8 115-8 110-6 
127-9 130-5 138-4 115-1 111-7 
127-5 103-7 113-9 109-5 112-1 
124-5 96-1 80-9 96-4 99-7 
94-4 77-6 58-7 85-6 88-5 
93-2 75°4 77-6 82°3 85-9 
100-8 84-4 86-7 86-5 90-5 
105-6 100-1 106-8 91-1 103-5 
110-9 98-0 120-3 95-3 109-1 
102-8 99-0 137-1 92-4 105-3 
93-8 101-7 145-2 89-4 104-7 
99-8 103-7 146-8 90-8 103-8 
101-9 108-2 151-4 91-6 104-4 
106-6 111-9 152-9 93-5 105-6 
111-8 114-2 153-1 96-5 110-8 
114-9 116-3 149-8 99-2 114-8 
112-7 117-7 135-0 97-6 117°3 
113-7 119-4 132-2 98-8 119-6 
114-4 117-3 146-2 97-6 117-9 
111-7 119-4 154-1 98-0 115-0 
105-2 116-2 153-1 95-4 109-5 
104-9 109-8 147-8 92-0 108-4 
101-4 107-9 154-3 89-3 105-3 
99-7 106-1 153-1 89-6 104-2 
101-7 106-4 148-9 89-6 104-6 
103-0 107-2 148-9 91-6 105-9 
106-3 106-6 146-0 92-8 106-4 
106-8 109-9 128-8 95-2 111-0 
107-7 108-3 105-2 95-2 112-2 
109-0 109-2 121-1 96-5 114-9 
108-3 104-1 126-7 96-3 114-7 
1-3 3-0 1-5 3-7 3-3 





Nore:—The “‘Relative Weight”’, as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated city, to the total 
number of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. 
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323 to 7,941 at October 1. The index was 
lower than at the same date in 1937; a decline 
had then also been recorded. 

Chemicals and Allied Products —Little gen- 
eral change was noted in chemical factories, 
289 of which had a working force of 18,025, 
as compared with 18061 in the preceding 
. month. There were moderate increases in 
New Brunswick, Quebec, and British Columbia, 
with rather larger decreases in Nova Scotia 
and Ontario. The index of employment was 
the same as at the first of October of last year. 


Clay, Glass and Stone Products—Clay 
products and glass factories showed reduced 
activity, while the stone division of this group 
reported some improvement. Statements were 
received from 214 manufacturers employing 
10,192 persons at October 1, compared with 
10,397 at the beginning of September. The 
index was rather lower than at the correspond- 
ing date in 1937, although greater losses on 
the whole had then been indicated. 


Electric Light and Power—A small advance 
was made in electric light and power plants 
at October 1, when 98 establishments reported 
17,282 workers, compared with 17,212 in the 
preceding month. A decrease had been noted 
at the same date of last year and the index 
number then stood at 129-5, compared with 
136-6 at the beginning of October in 1988. 


Electrical Applhances—In the electrical ap- 
paratus division, 125 works employed 18,625 
men and women, or 223 fewer than in their 
last report. Little general change had been 
indicated at October 1, 1937, when the index 
was many points higher. 

Iron and Steel Products—Increases were 
shown at the beginning of October in the 
automobile, agricultural implement, heating 
appliance and small hardware divisions, while 
curtailment was noted in the railway car and 
locomotive, shipbuilding, structural iron and 
steel, general plant machinery and _ crude, 
rolled and forged industries. Statements were 


Taste IIT. INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES 
(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 


—-- es Manf Log Min Comm Trans Constr Serv Trade 
Oct. 1, 1921 91-3 88-0 86-8 100-3 90-3 . 101-2 87-4 87°3 91-7 
Oct. 1, 1922.. 95-8 93-8 76-0 105-8 88-3 105-3 102-0 85-2 91-2 
Oct s 1923 ae eth oe or 100-7 99-4 93-0 109-7 91-6 107-3 105-4 95-1 92-5 
Oct. 1, 1924... 95-0 92-7 96-4 103-6 95-5 100-7 96-6 96-1 92-4 
Oct. 1, 1925... 99-5 98-8 89-4 100-6 98-1 102-8 104-1 100-6 95-9 
Oct. 1, 1926... 106-5 104-6 82-9 105-0 103-4 107-4 126-9 105-8 101-0 
Meten ls 192 7a. sees ese 8. ate 110-3 106-4 96-8 111-5 107-2 106-5 139-8 115-3 109-4 
Oct. 1, 1928... 118-8 115-7 98-5 117-1 115-1 111-8 147-3 127-7 120-1 
Oct. 1, 1929... 125-6 120-2 117-1 126-6 128-1 114-3 162-4 141-0 128-2 
Octeel 1930 esas sect late eex 116-2 107-8 70-8 118-9 119-5 110-1 163-0 136-7 127-9 
Octenl 1938s. 103-9 91-8 42-2 108-2 104-2 95 -2 164-5 125-5 120-8 
Oct. 1, 1932... 86-7 84-1 28-4 98-2 91-2 87-2 84-3 109-8 114-5 
Octerd L988 nae Bir toe Spay: 90-4 86-7 64-7 105-8 82-5 82-7 97-0 108-1 115-6 
Octal, 19845. we. ct. ae 100-0 94-4 113-4 117-9 81-3 84-8 117-0 116-2 120-0 
Octerilis 1985 nya et Mo ees. 106-1 103-3 115-8 129-5 82-1 86-4 117-4 120-5 123-8 
Octal 0193.6: peer 2 ete eae 110-1 109-0 141-7 147-9 84-6 88-3 103-9 127-4 129-6 
Vantey ly 193 Tecate ashe dears. 103-8 102-4 242-1 145-6 80-7 81-4 61-2 124-8 136-9 
Heb ahs ana 104-1 105-3 244-4 147-6 79-8 80-7 57-2 119-1 128-4 
Mars » Ade. a. e389 102-8 107-6 193-3 145-8 80-8 79-6 52-8 118-9 126-1 
pret, Pe giee Sele. ele. 103-0 110-8 132-5 146-0 81-4 79-5 53-7 122-7 127-5 
Mavall sit. opaater htt, a5) 106-3 113-8 86-7 147-4 82-9 85-1 71-4 125-2 128-4 
JUDE. aches, Gees sds th ee 114:3 117-9 109-1 151-9 85-6 86-7 105-2 129-0 131-5 
alive. Ca eh. Sa eas 119-1 119-0 125-0 153-6 88-0 89-4 128-5 137-5 133-4 
S17 eee, Mees eee eee 120-0 118-1 124-7 153-7 89-9 89-1 139-8 141-7 132-2 
Sentele re. eae oe. dee Se. 123-2 121-2 1438-4 159-1 90-9 89-7 144-5 146-6 130-9 
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Maia, 3 ohana: Bee 107-4 110-6 97-5 149-7 82-5 83-9 88-2 131-9 131-3 
TUNOME shor, Aeiteeagd « eh 111-9 112-3 93-6 153-3 84-7 84-9 114-5 135-3 131-5 
JUL Va ban tas ARs od See 113-5 111-8 86-1 154-5 87-2 86-3 124-9 146-1 133-3 
Koead... cb. gyateone ds aes 112-1 110-0 59-6 153-6 88-2 86-9 128-0 143-5 132-1 
Septs 1... 4. soem sas a Aare - 115-12 113-81 58-6 157-4 88-3 88-7 133-8 146-7 131-0 
Octes UU. oats 4s hae? 116-7 112-5 78-8 160-8 87-2 90-1 143-5 136-1 134-5 
Relative Weight of Em- 
ployment by Industries 
asiat Octel p198824.\ cage: 100-0 51-2 2-0 6-6 2-1 9-7 15-4 2-6 10-4 





ye Nore:—The ‘‘Relative Weight’’, as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated industry, to the 
total number of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. 
1 Revised index. 
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received from 918 manufacturers, whose pay- 
rolls aggregated 120,862 persons, as compared 
with 121,827 in the preceding month. Employ- 
ment advanced in Oniario and British Colum- 
bia, but the tendency in the other economic 
areas was downward. Expansion, on the whole, 
had been shown at the first of October of last 
year, when employment was at a decidedly 
higher level, the index then standing at 107-0, 
compared with 92:4 at the latest date. 


Non-ferrous Metal Products—A combined 
working force of 24,776 persons was reported 
by the 182 co-operating employers, who had 
25,233 employees at the beginning of Septem- 
ber. There was some improvement in the 
precious metals division, but smelters and re- 
fineries and lead, tin, zinc and copper plants 
were slacker. The index was some five points 
lower than in the autumn of 1937. 


Non-metallic Mineral Products—The per- 
sonnel of the 102 firms furnishing data in these 
industries aggregated 13,392, or 128 fewer than 
in the preceding month. A larger loss had 
been noted at October 1, 1937, when employ- 
ment was in rather smaller volume. 


Logging 


Statements were tabulated from 334 logging 
companies, whose staffs were enlarged by 5,832 
workers to 22,726 at the date under review. 
This expansion was on a much smaller scale 
than in the early autumn of 1937, and was 
also less than average, in the experience of 
past years. The index, at 78-8 at October 1, 
1938, was lower than at that date in any of 
the last four years. Camps in Quebec absorbed 
a large proportion of the men added to pay- 
rolls at October 1 of the present year, but 


there were also considerable increases in 
Ontario and British Columbia. 

Mining 
Coal Mining—There was an important 


seasonal advance in coal-mines, in which the 
index of employment was less by 4:2 points 
than at October 1, 1937, when the gains over 
the September 1 payrolls had been more 
extensive. Returns were received from 106 
operators employing 25,096 persons at October 
1, 1938, as compared with 24,128 in their last 
report. The increase took place mainly in the 
Alberta coal-fields. 


Tasiz LV.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES (Average 1926=100) 











Industries 1Relative| Oct. 1 


Weight 1938 





Mania cturing@iy..... dis nomen accent 51-2 112-51 
Animal products—edible............ 2:3 134-4 
Atte ANC) PLOGUCUS:. ab. doceeae «seekers cee 0-2 96°5 
Leather and products..............- 2-1 113-3 

Boots andishoes.). 5. 34.06 eae coe 1-4 115-8 
Tamber and products..........0...: 3-9 82-5 
Rough and dressed lumber........ 2:2 72-9 
PMIT TI GURO ARES ot eee ae hears vee 0-7 86-3 
Other lumber products............ 1-0 110-0 
Mausicaliinstruments. ...0%. 005 .-% Js- 0-1 58-3 
Plant products—edible.............. 4-0 146-9 
Pulp and paper products............. 5-9 108-2 
iPulprandipaper be eee ee 2-7 99-2 
Paper products.\;. selene ie ae eee 0-9 135-8 
Printing and publishing............ 2-3 110-6 
‘Rubber products..4. Asn. .-t. foes 1-2 104-4 
exile mrodwcts. 242s ee unten eee 9-5 123-0 
Thread, yarn and cloth........... 3°5 129-9 
Cotton yarn and cloth............. 1-7 95-9 
Woollen yarn and cloth............ 0-7 130-7 
Artificial silk and silk goods....... 0-8 493-1 
Hosiery and knit goods............ 1-7 122-5 
Garments and personal furnishings. 3-3 121-0 
Other textile products............. 1-0 109-1 
WVODACCOs Foe coh antins Se ote aes 0:7 96-3 
IBOV rages ieee on ch = lato caterer ees 0:8 173-2 
Chemicals and allied products....... 1-6 159-4 
Clay, glass and stone products....... 0-9 91-7 
Electric light and power............- 1-5 136-6 
Electrical apparatus................- 1-7 137-5 
Tron and steel products.............. 10-8 92-4 
Crude, rolled and forged products. . 1-2 109-4 
Machinery (other than vehicles) . . 1-1 116-4 
Agricultural implements........... 0-4 54-2 
dan divebiches, .$..ccicancaae stone 4-5 82-4 
Automobiles and parts.......... 1-5 115-9 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing..... 0-2 71-8 
Heating appliances. .....0...2..0.5-- 0-4 143-5 
Tron and steel fabrication (n.e.s.).... 0-6 107-4 

- Foundry and machine shop products. 0-5 106-1 
Other iron and steel products........ 1-9 101-7 

‘Non-ferrous metal products...........- 2-2 157-4 

Non-metallic mineral products........ 1-2 160-2 

Miscellaneous. S. cc Senko cae oe 0-6 149-8 

MSO SONG 9 oo rents a,e crete eed ia ee ee 2-0 78°8 

Mining Petree oe ee eee rete, re ete eee 5-6 160-8 


1 For explanation of term ‘‘Relative Weight’’, see footnote to Table IIT. 











Sept. 1 Oct. 1 Oct. 1 Oct. I Oct. 1 Oct. 1 
1938 1937 1936 1935 1934 1933 
113-8 121-7 109-0 103-3 94-4 86-7 
140-7 143-7 129-0 124-6 113-9 109-2 

94-6 98-2 87°3 103 -2 89-6 99-5 
113-9 117-0 112-4 110-1 100-0 100-1 
118-5 118-8 114-3 114-0 103-0 107-5 

89-5 96-2 85-3 79-9 71-8 63-9 

84-6 88-9 79-2 72-5 63-9 54-4 

84-2 94-5 87-3 82-0 76-9 71-7 
109-4 120-5 102-9 101-1 92-6 87-6 

58-4 55:5 56-0 50-1 50-4 29-8 
157-5 161-1 161-4 136-2 135-0 119-6 
107-1 115-3 104-7 98-5 95-0 88-0 

97-7 112-3 97-6 89-1 86-3 76-8 
135-6 138-6 125-5 115-9 106-8 100-8 
109-7 111-0 106-8 105-0 102-5 98-6 
102-9 113-9 103-2 92-3 91-8 86-2. 
119-5 129-9 122-0 116-9 109-4 104-5 
127-8 141-6 132-7 131-7 121-4 114-3 

94-6 103-0 93-7 90-7 89-3 81-2 
127-2 148-4 146-6 141-2 117-4 125-8 
483-7 544-7 516-2 529-8 467-9 413-3 
119-7 129-1 126-5 123-5 115-0 118-2 
116-3 124-9 115-0 105-6 100-8 93-5 
104-0 110-8 103-1 97-2 91-6 86-9 
100-2 101-3 91-9 107-2 105-9 111-5 
174-3 156-6 141-8 138-4 126-6 124-5 
159-7 159-4 141-0 132-0 120-4 111-4 

93-5 99-9 87-5 84-5 74-5 64-0 
136-0 129-5 123-2 119-6 117-6 112-2 
139-2 157-0 126-3 128-4 108-5 95-7 

93-11 107-0 87-2 84-7 70-6 62-5 
115-4 145-0 113-7 112-0 81-4 66-7 
120-9 134-6 109-0 94-9 81-9 65-8 

51-0 72-5 45-3 53-0 34-6 25-3 

81-71 93-5 79-7 79-0 68-0 64-2 
103 -51 129-8 111-5 110-8 71-4 65-9 

75-9 70-9 65-8 68-0 53-5 47-5 
138-7 137-6 121-3 112-1 98-2 89-9 
116-1 133-1 90-7 83-9 64-6 54-7 
105-5 118-6 94-8 97-1 78-0 65-0 
101-2 113-5 94-1 86-4 82-8 68-1 
160-3 162-7 142-7 125-8 112-7 91-6 
161-7 153-6 145-9 142-7 136-3 128-2 
147-2 147-5 134-9 130-2 121-7 104-1 

58-6 208-5 141-7 115-8 113-4 64-7 
157-4 163-9 147-9 129-5 117-9 105-8 


1 Revised index. 


NovEMBER, 1988 


Metallic Ores—Employment in this group 
showed continued improvement, 223 employers 
reporting 40,684 workers, or 595 more than at 
the beginning of September. Nova Scotia, 
Ontario, and British Columbia, registered most 
of the advance. Expansion had also been 
noted at the corresponding date last year; 
the index number was then some eight points 
‘lower. 

Non-Metallic Minerals, other than Coal.— 
Little general change was reported in this 
group, in which statistics were received from 
106 firms employing 8,625 persons, compared 
with 8,611 in the preceding month. Activity 
in these imdustries was decidedly less than at 
October 1, 1937, when a moderate increase had 
been recorded. 


Communications 


Communications showed a reduction from 
the last report, the companies and branches 
furnishing data indicating a staff of 23,300 
employees, as compared with 23,581 at Septem- 
ber 1. The index was some three points lower 
than at the same date in 1937, employment 
having then shown a smaller decline. 


Transportation 


Street and Electric Railways, Cartage and 
Storage-—A considerable increase was indicat- 
ed in local transportation and storage, 724 
persons being added to the forces of the 257 
co-operating firms, who had 29,076 on their 
payrolls. Employment in this industry was 
in greater volume than at October 1 of last 
year; a smaller advance had then been shown. 

Steam Railways—Statistics were tabulated 
from 99 employers in the steam railway opera- 
tion group, whose payrolls were enlarged from 
60,650 at September 1, to 61,930 at the 
beginning of October. Most of the advance 
took place in Quebec and the Prairie Provinces. 
Curtailment in personnel had been indicated 
at the same date of last year, but the index, 
at 78-8, was then slightly higher than at the 
latest date, viz., 77:9. 

Shipping and Stevedoring —A falling-off was 
registered in the water transportation group, 
in which 123 companies employed 17,587 work- 
ers; this was a decrease of 393 from the 
preceding month. Improvement had been 
noted at October 1 of last year, when the 
index stood at 103-5, as compared with 96-1 at 
the beginning of October of the present year. 


Construction and Maintenance 


Building —There was a further substantial 
increase in employment in building, 2,503 
persons being added to the forces of the 861 
co-operating contractors. They had 32,386 
employees; this number was below that 
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reported at the beginning of October of a year 
ago, although a smaller gain had then been 
indicated. Except in British Columbia, the 
trend was generally favourable at the date 
under review. 

Highway—Employment in this group ad- 
vanced in Nova Scotia, Quebec, Ontario, 
Saskatchewan, and British Columbia; the addi- 
tions to staffs in Quebec were the largest. 
Statements were tabulated from 430 employers 
throughout the Dominion, whose payrolls, 
standing at 110,263 were greater by 10,374 
workers than at September 1. The number 
employed in the group exceeded that reported 
at October 1, 1937, when only a small increase 
had been noted. 

Railway—A falling-off in employment took 
place on railway construction work. The 
forces of the 85 companies and divisional 
superintendents furnishing returns declined 
from 30,476 at the beginning of September, to 
29,249 at the date under review. A larger loss 
had been registered at October 1, 1937, but 
the general level of employment in this indus- 
try was then slightly higher. | 


Services 


The closing of summer hotels caused a 
considerable contraction in employment, 
while laundries and dry-cleaning establish- 
ments were also slacker. The staffs of the 
538 service firms whose returns were received, 
numbered 29,102 at October 1, as against 
31,401 in the preceding month. The seasonal 
declines indicated at the same date last year 
had been on a somewhat similar scale; em- 
ployment in the service division was then at 
about the same level as at the date under 
review. 

Trade 


Retail and wholesale trading establishments 
increased their personnel; 1,576 firms reported 
116,110 employees, compared with 113,140 in 
the preceding month. This advance was 
larger than that recorded at October 1, 1937, 
and considerably exceeded the average gain 
noted at the beginning of October in the’ 
years, 1921-1937. The index at the date under 
review stood at 134-5, compared with 133-4 
at October 1, 1937. 

TABLES 


Index numbers of employment by economic 
areas, leading cities and industries are given 
in the accompanying tables. The columns 
headed “Relative Weight” show the propor- 
tion that the number of employees reported in 
the indicated area, or industry, is of the total 
number of employees reported in Canada by 
the firms making returns at the date under re- 
view. 
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(2) Unemployment in Trade Unions at the Close of September, 1938 


Unemployment as used in the following 
article has reference to involuntary idleness 
due to economic causes. Persons who are 
occupied at work outside their own trade or 
who are idle as a result of illness are not con- 
sidered as unemployed. Unions which are in- 
volved in industrial disputes are excluded from 
these tabulations. As the number of unions 
making returns varies from month to month, 
with consequent variation in the membership 
upon which the percentage of unemployment 
is based, it should be understood that such 
figures have reference only to the organiza- 
tions reporting. 

Continued improvement in the local trade 
union situation was reflected at the close of 
September, the 1,860 labour organizations 


Manitoba and Nova Scotia, however, there 
was a tendency toward lessened activity. Sas- 
katchewan and Alberta unions alone showed 
an increased volume of employment dur- 
ing September over the corresponding month 
of last year, though the variations were not 
outstanding. Ontario members, on the con- 
trary, suffered losses in work afforded of rather 
noteworthy degree, the iron and steel, and 
building and construction trades participating 
to quite an extent in this adverse movement. 
In New Brunswick, Manitoba, Quebec and 
Nova Scotia more moderate recessions were 
apparent, British Columbia unions showing 
but a nominal adverse trend. 

Returns on unemployment for the largest 
city in each province, with the exception of 


PERCENTAGE OF UNEMPLOYMENT AS REPORTED BY TRADES UNIONS 
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from which reports were received, involving an 
aggregate of 223,876 members, indicating that 
23,203, or a percentage of 10-4, were idle, as 
compared with 11-6 per cent of inactivity in 
August. Some slackening off in available 
work, however, was evident from September, 
1937, when the percentage of unemployment 
stood at 7-7. Alberta unions, due to sub- 
stantial gains in coal mining activities during 
September, showed the greatest change in any 
of the provinces from August and employment 
advancement, on a small scale, was manifest 
by British Columbia, New Brunswick, Sas- 
katchewan, Quebec and Ontario members. In 


Prince Edward Island, are tabulated separately 
each month. A more favourable situation 
obtained for Edmonton, Montreal, Toronto, 
Regina and Vancouver members. during 
September than in the preceding month, 
though the gains noted were not particularly 
marked, Edmonton with an increase in activity 
of nearly 4 per cent showing the greatest 
advancement. Saint John, on the other hand, 
registered a 4 per cent drop in employment 
and Winnipeg and Halifax unions contractions 
of lesser proportions. When contrasted with 
the returns for September last year Montreal, 
Toronto and Saint John unions all showed a 
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considerable falling off in employment and in 
Vancouver fair sized recessions were noted. 
Winnipeg, Edmonton and Halifax unions also 
indicated some slowing up in activity. In 
Regina, however, there was a tendency toward 
increased employment. 

From the chart which appears with this 
article and reflects the trend of unemployment 
among local trade union members by months 
from January, 1932, to date it will be seen 
that the curve during September continued 
in the downward trend of the preceding 
month, an evidence of more favourable con- 
ditions during the month reviewed. The 
curve, however, was maintained at a higher 
level than in September a year ago when 
employment was in greater prevalence. 

Moderately increased activity was apparent 
in the manufacturing industries during Septem- 
ber from the previous month, the 531 unions 
from which reports were received, with an 
aggregate membership of 81,452 persons, show- 
ing 11-8 per cent of inactivity, as compared 
with 14-0 per cent in August. The garment 
trades, due to seasonal activity, were a large 
factor in this advancement shown from 
August, though textile and carpet, leather and 
glass workers also registered substantial im- 
provement in conditions. Gains of minor im- 
portance were recorded by meat cutters and 
butchers, paper makers, general labourers, 
bakers and confectioners and printing trades- 
men. Wood workers, however, suffered pro- 
nounced employment recessions and activity 
for brewery workers showed moderate declines. 
Some employment cessation was indicated 
by cigar and tobacco, hat, cap and glove, 
jewelry, and iron and steel workers, and metal 
polishers. The percentage of idleness in the 
manufacturing industries, as a whole, was 
above that of September, 1937, when 7:9 per 
cent of unemployment was reported. In this 
comparison wood, textile and carpet, iron and 
steel and glass workers were much slacker 
during the period surveyed and noteworthy 
contractions were evident among metal 
polishers, and jewelry and brewery workers. 
The situation was also less favourable for 
bakers and confectioners, printing tradesmen, 
garment, hat, cap and glove, and leather 
workers. On the other hand, general labourers 
and fur workers were much better engaged 
and paper makers showed more moderate ex- 
pansion. The trend was also upward for meat 
cutters and butchers, and cigar and tobacco 
workers, though the changes from September 
last year were small. 

A higher level of employment was noted by 
coal miners during September than in either 
the previous month or September last year, 
according to the reports compiled from 55 
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local wnions involving a membership of 22,904 
persons. Of these, 1,255, or a percentage of 5:5, 
were out of work on the last day of the month, 
as compared with percentages of 9-8 in August 
and 7-1 in September, 1937. Alberta miners 
reflected appreciable betterment in the situa- 
tion from August and accounted in large 
measure for the upward movement shown in 
the coal mining industry as a whole. In Nova 
Scotia employment advances of less than one 
per cent were reported. British Columbia 


TABLE I.—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
IN TRADE UNIONS BY PROVINCES 


fast 

ow] a 

B&| -2 g A 

Le) & : a 
me Pe oe tea ee 3 
3S faa D a le) ~ ~ a os 
. & Sse hary dle [sce sll etn fedleh nd ie Le 
ete.) Sle fone’ | © | al loa 
eae) eb er ah eo = bal ce Mea SH Ck) 
Average 1919..... 3-1] 2-0] 3-4] 2-7] 2-1] 3-2! 2-0) 7-9] 3-4 
Average 1920..... 1-8} 2-0] 7-2] 3-4] 3-1] 3-2] 2-8]11-2) 4-9 
Average 1921..... 11-3) 8-5/16-6} 9-7| 8-5) 7-8) 7-8}23-5)/12-7 
Average 1922..... 7-1) 4-3] 8-6] 5-0] 8-9} 5-4] 6-1)12-4) 7-1 
Average 1923..... 3-0} 2-0] 6-7] 38-7] 5-8} 3-0) 6-0] 5-8) 4-9 
Average 1924..... 5-1] 4-0]/10-9] 6-1] 6-5] 4-3) 5-4) 5-8] 7-2 
Average 1925..... 5-0} 3-6]10-9] 5-5] 5-1) 3-3] 8-4] 5-7] 7-0 
Average 1926..... 7-8} 2-1] 6-8] 4-2) 3-6) 3-0] 4-9] 5-5) 5-1 
Average 1927..... 3-7) 1-9] 6-8} 4-1] 4-4] 3-2) 4-1] 5-5) 4-9 
Average 1928..... 4-0] 1-2] 6-1] 3-5] 4-2] 3-0} 4-2) 5-1) 4-5 
Average 1929..... 4-0} 1-6] 7-7| 4-3] 7-1] 5-3] 6-4] 5-9) 5-7 
Average 1930..... 5-4) 3-7/14-0]/10-4] 9-6/10-6]/13-3]}11-6)11-1 
Average 1931..... 8-5} 9-2/19-3]17-2/15-71/15-6}19-4/17-6]16-8 
Average 1932..... 9-6)14-4126-4]23-7|20-0)15-8)22-6)21-6)/22-6 
Average 1933..... 16-0]13-0}25-2)24-4)20-3/17-2)21-7/20-8/22-3 
Average 1934..... 8-7) 7-9|22-8118-1]17-7|13-2]17-8120-2| 18-2 
Average 1935..... 6-9) 8-6/20-9}14-3}12-6] 9-8]15-41}16-4)15-4 
Average 1936..... 6-8) 7-41/18-9]12-0]10-1) 9-6}/12-0]11-9]13-2 
Average 1937..... 5-5} 5-2)15-6] 8-3) 9-0} 9-0/12-0/10-6|10-7 
opts, L9IO se ke. 1-5] 1-1] 2-3) 1-4] +7} 1-3] -9] 4-0) 1:8 
Sept., 1920 ees -3] +1] 7-6) 1-9} +5) +1] -6) 5-1) 393 
Dope LO2T Lae: 8-7) 7-0)13-8) 6-2] 3-9) 2-5) 3-0)12-5) 8-5 
Sept. 19224. S33 1-5} 2-1) 5-1] 1-9} -7} -5} 1-4) 4-8] 28 
Sept: sy 1923 o 24 1-5} 1-7] 2-3) 2-1] -8} 1-1] 1-9] 2-4] 2-0 
Sept 192465 a5 9-3] 2-9] 7-6] 5-1] 7-2] 4-0) 4-7] 4-3] 5-9 
Sept., 1925..... 6-6} 3-0]/10-9] 3-7) 1-7] +8} 2-6] 5-2) 5-7 
Septis( 1926.) 4 1-1] 1-6] 7-1} 1-8} -5] 1-1) 2-0) 5-4! 3-3 
Sept. GAT A Nes 1-4) 1-1] 4-8] 2-2] 2-4) 2-1) 1-4] 4-1] 3-4 
Sept., 1928..... -9} +5] 3-5) 1-2! 1-2) -6] 4-2) 3-3) 2-2 
Septes wi1929 een 1-8] 1-6) 3-9] 3-1) 4-7| 2-5] 6-1] 4-5] 3-7 
Sept., 19380..... 5-2] 2-3]12-7) 9-6} 6-5] 4:9] 8-7/10-1] 9-4 
Sept.) 2198)... 8-2}10-4/22-7)18-7/19-0)12-3/16-0)17-9}18-4 
Septsy, 1982... 11-7/13 - 1/23 -6)23-1/18-7/11-0)19-1]19-7/20-4 
DOVE ooo eee 11-0}10-4)24-1)20-9]19- 1/13 -5)19-7/21-3/19-8 
Sept., 1934..... 7-3] 6-6/21-2/16-7/14-6] 9-0}/15-3/18-1/16-4 
Sept., 1935..... 6-0} 8-7/20-4|10-4) 8-1) 6-2)13-7)14-0)13-0 
Septcs m 1936s bss 6-2) 8-0]/17-1} 9-0} 8-0] 5-8] 9-5) 8-5)10-9 
Oct., LOSGos vin: 5-2] 8-0)18-3] 8-6] 8-2} 8-2) 5-9] 9-8)11-0 
Nov.,  1936..... 5-3) 7-8)19-0)11-9)10-0}10-6] 6-8)11-3}12-7 
Dec., 1936.4... 6-8} 6-2/20-9113-8]10-9]12-8) 6-4]12-7/14-3 
Jan., LOS ee 8-2) 6-3)22-9111-9] 8-4]11-4] 9-1/16-4)14-5 
Feb., 1030 seme 7-9} 5-0/21-3)11-4] 9-4]11-5) 9-5)14-1)13-7 
Mar., 19S ecm 7-9] 4-2/18-9/10-9] 9-6)11-8/14-8] 9-4/12-9 
April, LOST Os 8-2) 5-5/15-6} 8-6} 8-6/10-0]16-9) 7-4)11 1 
May, 1087.53). 8-4) 5-0}14-1] 6-2) 7-0} 8-0/15-8) 5-8) 9-5 
June, 193 Fees: 5-9] 4-7/15-3] 7-6] 5-7] 7-2|16-6] 8-0)16 4 
July, HOSTAL 4-4) 5-8113-2) 5-3) 7-1) 7-4/18-0] 6-9) 8-9 
Agi ete LOS Ti be% 1; 5-9] 5-5]/11-1] 4-3] 6-5} 7-2}12-5) 6-21 7-6 
Peptsc on PL Oolitic 3-1) 6-1]12-4] 4-2) 7-4) 6-0/10-4) 8-4) 77 
Oct., LOS 705", .F 2-8! 5-0/13-0] 6-7] 9-6) 6-6] 7-4/12-3] 8-9 
INOW eo S Cteks al: 2-9} 5-0/14-9] 9-0]11-2)10-5) 6-5)15-4/11.2 
Dec., ey een 3:3] 4-6/16-5)12-9116-8]10-6) 6-7/15-8}13-0 
Jan., TOSS erect. 3-5) 5-3]16-5)11-5}11-3)10-8} 7-3}17-9)12-4 
Feb., 19S Ses oe 4-6] 5-9/19-0}12-8}10-6) 9-4] 8-8]17-3)13-7 
March, 1938..... 4-0} 6-1/16-9}11-6)11-8)10-5}/13-0)14-6/12-8 
April,  1988..... 3-6] 9-2114-5]/13-6] 9-9}11-8/18-1115-6/413-1 
May, 1938..... 3-8)10-5)17-0)12-4} 9-4)10-3)18-1]13-8/13-2 
June, 1938..... 3-6}14-8)17-1)12-4]/12-5| 9-7/17-8114-3}13-5 
July, 1938..... 3-5/15-0/19-8}12-8} 9-7) 8-4)16-6)12-5/14-0 
Aug., 1938..... 5-3}12-0)16-7) 9-4) 8-3] 5-7)13-3/11-3/11-6 
Sept.,  1938..... 5-4) 9-9114-9] 8-8)10-1] 3-8] 9-0] 9-1/10-4 
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TABLE II.—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS BY GROUPS OF INUVUSTRIES 
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unions in the two months compared indicated 
that all their members were busy. Contrasted 
with the returns for September, 1937, condi- 
tions were more favourable in the western 
coal areas during the month reviewed, while 
in Nova Scotia the tendency was toward 
lessened employment, though the variations 
were merely nominal. 

The building and construction trades, with 
201 associations reporting at the end of Sep- 
tember a total of 21,599 members, showed that 
5,771, or a percentage of 26:7, were idle, as 
compared with 30°38 per cent of inactivity in 
August. The situation was more depressed 
than in September last year, when 19-2 per 
cent of the members reported were unem- 
ployed. Bridge and structural iron workers, 
whose membership was rather small and hence 
did not greatly affect the situation in the 
building trades as a whole, showed extensive 
gains in employment, while the improvement 
registered by carpenters and joiners, though 
not so great, viewed from a percentage basis 
still involved the largest number of members 
in any one group of trades. Employment ad- 
vancement of lesser degree was evident among 
tile layers, lathers and roofers, hod carriers 
and building labourers, bricklayers, masons 
and plasterers, and plumbers and steamfitters. 
Fractional increases in activity were manifest 
by steam shovelmen and electric workers. 
Granite and stone cutters, however, were much 
slacker than in August and the trend for 
painters, decorators and paperhangers, while 
in an adverse direction, was so slight as to 
be almost negligible. When a comparison is 
made with the returns for September, 1937, 
much quieter conditions prevailed for steam 
shovelmen, carpenters and: joiners, and plumb- 
ers and steamfitters during the month sur- 
veyed and the situation for tile layers, lathers 
and roofers, and hod carriers and building 
labourers was considerably less favourable. 
More moderate employment recessions were 
noted by bridge and structural iron workers 
and electrical workers. Bricklayers, masons 
and plasterers, and granite and stonecutters, 
however, registered gains of rather noteworthy 
proportions and somewhat heightened activity 
was reflected by painters, decorators and 
paperhangers. 

Nominal contractions only in the volume of 
work accorded. in the transportation industries 
were apparent during September from the 
preceding month, the percentage of idleness 
standing at 5:8 as contrasted with 5-5 per 
cent in August. The September percentage 
was based on the returns received from 825 
local unions with a combined membership 
of 65,029 persons, 3,777 of whom were with- 
out employment on the last day of the month. 


That the trend of employment was less favour- 
able than in August was due primarily to the 
quietness noted in navigation, though team- 
sters and chauffeurs also showed minor declines 
in activity. The steam railway division, which 
included nearly 79 per cent of the entire group 
membership reported, and street and electric 
railway employees indicated a slight rise in 
work afforded. In contrasting with the returns 
for September last year, when 4:6 per cent 
of inactivity was reported in the transporta- 
tion industries, steam railway employees, navi- 
gation workers, and teamsters and chauffeurs 
all reflected a lowering in the employment 
volume during the month under review, while 
among street and electric railway employees 
the improvement noted was but fractional. 

The 4 unions of retail shop clerks forwarding 
reports for September and covering a mem- 
bership of 1,538 persons, indicated that all 
were at work at the close of the month, as 
in both the previous month and September, 
1937. 

Little variation in conditions was apparent 
among civic employees during September from 
both the previous month and September last 
year, as manifest by the reports compiled from 
78 associations with 9,767 members. Of these, 
107, or a percentage of 1-1, were out of work 
on the last day of the month, as compared 
with percentages of 0:4 in August and 0:9 in 
September, 1937. 

A sharp increase in unemployment was noted 
in the miscellaneous group of trades during 
September from August, the 129 associations 
making returns, with a membership aggregate 
of 11,756 persons, showing that 15:2 per cent 
were out of work, im contrast with a per- 
centage of 6:8 in August. Marked losses in 
employment were also manifest from Sep- 
tember last year when 7:3 per cent of idleness 
was reported. Largely responsible for this ad- 
verse movement in September, both when 
compared with August returns and those of 
September, 1937, was the slackness shown 
among unclassified workers, though conditions 
were somewhat less favourable for theatre and 
stage employees, barbers, and stationary en- 
gineers and firemen. Hotel and restaurant 
employees, however, registered increased activ- 
ity on a rather small scale in each comparison. 

Fishermen reported moderate gains in work 
afforded during September from the preced- 
ing month and a decidedly better situation 
obtained than in September, 1937. This was 
evident from the reports furnished by 4 asso- 
ciations with a total of 796 members, 1-1 per 
cent of whom were unemployed on the last 
day of the month, in contrast with percentages 
of 5:0 in August and 16:2 in September a 
year ago. 
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Lumber workers and loggers, with 4 unions 
making returns at the close of September and 
including a membership of 2,075 persons, 
showed that 457 or a percentage of 22-0 were 
without work, as compared with a percentage 
of 23-3 in August. Unemployment, however, 
increased substantially from September, 1937, 
when only 2-2 per cent of inactivity was 
recorded. 


Table I shows by provinces the percentage 
of members who were on an average unem- 
ployed each year from 1919 to 1937, inclusive, 
and also the percentages of unemployment by 
provinces for September of each year from 
1919 to 1935, inclusive, and for each month 
from September, 1986, to date. Table II sum- 
marizes the returns in the various groups of 
industries for the same months as in Table I. 


(3) Employment Office Reports for September, 1933 


The volume of business transacted by the 
officers of the Employment Service of Canada, 
as shown by the average daily placements 
effected during September, 1938, recorded a 
decline of nearly 4 per cent, both from the 
work of the previous month and also from 
that of the corresponding period a year ago. 
Under the first comparison, farming showed a 
heavy loss and construction and maintenance 
a smaller one, while moderate gains were re- 
ported in services, logging and transporta- 
tion. Changes in manufacturing, mining and 
trade were minor only, those in the first two 
named groups being adverse. In comparison 
with September a year ago, logging was the 
division chiefly accountable for the decrease 
shown, although considerably fewer place- 
ments were registered in manufacturing, ser- 
vices and trade, as well as a very small de- 
cline in mining. On the contrary, farming and 
construction and maintenance recorded the 
most substantial gains, which, however, were 
not sufficient to counteract the above-men- 
tioned losses. A moderate increase, also, was 
shown in transportation. 

The accompanying chart shows the trend 
of employment since January, 1936, as repre- 
sented by the ratio of vacancies notified and 
of placements effected for each 100 applica- 
tions for work registered at the offices of the 
Service throughout Canada, compilations being 
made semi-monthly. It will be seen from the 
graph that the curves of vacancies and place- 
ments in relation to applications declined 
sharply throughout the month and at the 
close of the period under review reached 
levels from six to eight points below those 
recorded at the end of September a year ago. 
The ratio of vacancies to each 100 applications 
was 58-7 during the first half and 53-7 during 
the second half of September, 19388, in con- 
trast with the ratios of 67-0 and 61:5 during 
the corresponding periods of 1937. The ratios 
of placements to each 100 applications during 
the periods under review were 54:8 and 52-1, 
as compared with 62:1 and 57-9 during the 
corresponding month of 1937. 

The average number of vacancies reported 
daily by employers to the officers of the Ser- 
vice throughout Canada during September, 
1938, was 1,572, as compared with 1,631 during 


the preceding month and with 1,662 in Septem- 
ber a year ago. 

The average number of applications for em- 
ployment received daily by the offices of the 
Service during the month under review was 
2,779, in comparison with 2,541 in August, 
1938, and with 2,591 in September last year. 

The average number of placements made 
daily by the offices of the Service during 
September, 19388, was 1,495, of which 970 were 
in regular employment and 525 in work of 
one week’s duration or less, as compared with 
a total daily average of 1,552 during the pre- 
ceding month. Placements in September a 
year ago averaged 1,553 daily, consisting of 
1,100 placements in regular and 453 in casual 
employment. 

During the month of September, 1938, the 
offices of the Service referred 39,241 persons 
to vacancies and effected a total of 37,367 
placements. Of these, placements in regular 
employment were 24,242, of which 18,859 were 
of men and 5,383 of women, while placements 
in casual work totalled 13,125. The number 
of vacancies reported by employers was 27,987 
for men and 11,292 for women, a total of 
39,279, while applications for work numbered 
69,960, of which 52,157 were from men and 
17,803 from women. Reports for August, 
1938, showed 44,028 positions available, 68,590 
applications made and 41,891 placements 
effected, while in September, 1937, there were 
recorded 41,540 vacancies, 64,763 applications 
for work and 38,816 placements in regular and 
casual employment. 

The following table gives the placements 
effected by the officers of the Employment 
Service of Canada, each year, from January, 
1928, to date:— 








Placements 
Year 
Regular Casual Totals 
LODS A. ent ate eae 334, 604 135, 724 470,328 
LOD Ors Seat erty aera Io OER 260, 747 137, 620 398,367 
NOS Ole tee care ts, Seen ae 187, 872 180, 807 368, 679 
gE a A sae tata alte ak Ai 175, 632 295,876 471,508 
LOS DAC MTS. . PIRES 153; al 198, 443 352, 214 
LOS Sze. ee ie Bie De 170,576 181,521 352,097 
DICE A Oe eh et Ae Deseret 223,564 182,527 406,091 
[OSG 2) ie oes ee 226,345 127,457 353, 802 
LOS OR ode tera dete eh: 217, 931 113,519° 331, 450 
NOR eee) See th aon eee 275,300 114, 236 389,536 
1938 (9 months)....... 176, 228 89, 866 266,094 
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Nova Scoria 


During September, employment offices in 
Nova Scotia received orders for nearly 14 per 
cent fewer workers than in the preceding 
month and over 6 per cent less than in the 
corresponding month of last year. There was 
a decrease also in placements of over 15 per 
cent when compared wtih August and of nearly 
6 per cent in comparison with September, 1937. 
Decreased placements in logging and trade were 
responsible for the decline from September of 
last year, although a small loss was also 
reported in manufacturing. These reductions 
were partly offset by increases in farming, 
transportation and construction and main- 
tenance. Industrial divisions in which most 
of the placements were effected during the 
month were farming 119; construction and 
maintenance 553 and services 463, of which 
380 were of household workers. Regular place- 
ments numbered 480 of men and 145 of women. 


New BruNSwWIcK 


There was a decrease of 8 per cent in the 
number of positions offered through employ- 
ment offices in New Brunswick during Septem- 
ber, when compared with the _ preceding 
month, but an increase of nearly 36 per cent 
in comparison with the corresponding month 
of last year. Placements were nearly 9 per 
cent fewer than in August but nearly 33 per 
cent above September, 1937. The increase 
in placements over September of last year was 


due to a gain in the highway division of con- 
struction and maintenance. Small losses were 
reported in trade, manufacturing and trans- 
portation. Placements under construction and 
maintenance numbered 373 and in services 
579. Of the latter 438 were of household 
workers. During the month 119 men and 84 
women were placed in regular employment. 


QUEBEC 


The demand for workers, as indicated by 
orders received at employment offices in the 
Province of Quebec during September, was 
over 10 per cent greater than in the preced- ° 
ing month and nearly 14 per cent above the 
corresponding month of last year. There was 
an increase also in placements of nearly 16 
per cent when compared with August and of 
over 14 per cent in comparison with Septem- 
ber, 1937. A large increase in placements 
under construction and maintenance was partly 
offset by a decrease in logging. The only 
other industrial divisions in which there were 
changes of any importance from September of 
last year were transportation, with a gain and 
manufacturing with a loss. In addition, minor 
declines were reported in trade and farming. 
Placements by industrial divisions included 
manufacturing 86; logging 585; farming 88; 
transportation 350; construction and main- 
tenance 3,846, and services 3,105, of which 
2,814 were of household workers. There were 
4681 men and 2,070 women placed in regular 
employment. 


POSITIONS OFFERED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED FOR EACH ONE HUNDRED 
APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
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ONTARIO 


Orders received at employment offices in 
Ontario during September called for nearly 
4 per cent fewer workers than in the pre- 
ceeding month and over 37 per cent less than 
juring the corresponding month of last year. 
There was a decrease also in placements of 
aver 4 per cent when compared with August 
and of nearly 34 per cent in comparison with 
September 1987. All industrial divisions par- 
ticipated in the decline in placements from 
September of last year, the most important 
reductions being in logging and construction 
and maintenance. There were fairly sub- 
stantial losses in services and manufacturing 
and smaller declines in farming and transpor- 
tation. Placements by industrial divisions in- 
cluded manufacturing 727; logging 478; farm- 
ing 1,975; construction and maintenance 4,219; 
trade 329 and services 3,807, of which 2,586 
were of household workers. During the 
month 4,841 men and 1,619 women were placed 
in regular employment. 


MANITOBA 


Positions offered through employment offices 
in Manitoba during September were nearly 60 
per cent less than in the preceding month, but 
nearly 22 per cent above the corresponding 
month of last year. There was a decline in 
placements of nearly 60 per cent when com- 
pared with August, but a gain of nearly 11 per 
cent in comparison with September, 1937. 
There was an increase in placements under 
construction and maintenance and in services, 
when compared with September of last: year, 
but declines in all other groups. The only 
losses of importance, however, were in logging 
and farming. Industrial divisions in which 
most of the placements were effected during 
the month were logging 134; farming 507; 
construction and maintenance 1,575 and ser- 
vices 886, of which 743 were of household work- 
ers. Placements in regular employment 
numbered 2,093 of men and 415 of women. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


There was a decline of over 46 per cent in 
the number of positions offered through em- 
ployment offices in Saskatchewan during Sep- 
tember, when compared with the preceding 
month, but a gain of nearly 6 per cent when 
compared with the corresponding month of 
last year. Similar percentages of change were 
reported in placements under both compari- 
sons. A large increase in farming and a loss 
of somewhat smaller proportion in construc- 


tion and maintenance were the only changes 
of importance by industrial divisions from 
September of last year. Small declines were 
reported in manufacturing, trade and logging. 
Industrial divisions in which most of the 
placements were effected during the month 
were farming 1,718; construction and main- 
tenance 238, and services 616, of which 483 
were of household workers. During the month 
1,930 men and 3829 women were placed in 
regular employment. 


ALBERTA 


Employment opportunities, as indicated by 
orders received at employment offices in 
Alberta during September, were nearly 72 
per cent better than in the preceding month 
and nearly 82 per cent above the correspond- 
ing month of last year. Placements, also, were 
nearly 75 per cent higher than in August and 
nearly 83 per cent above September, 1937. 
The large gain over September of last year 
was due to an increase in farm placements, 
as small gains in services, manufacturing 
and trade were offset by declines in con- 
struction and maintenance and logging. Place- 
ments by industrial divisions included manu- 
facturing, 86; farming, 3,691; construction and 
maintenance, 288, and services, 641, of which 
518 were of household workers. There were 
4,064 men and 390 women placed in regular 
employment. 


British CoLuMBIA 


Opportunities for employment, as indicated 
by orders received at employment offices in 
British Columbia, were over 1 per cent better 
than in the preceding month and nearly 14 
per cent above the corresponding month of 
last year. Similar percentages of gain were 
reported in placements under both compari- 
sons. When comparing placements by indus- 
trial divisions with September, 1937, there 
was a large increase in construction and main- 
tenance and small gains in trade and mining. 
Services, however, showed a fairly substantial 
loss. There was a moderate decrease in farm- 
ing and minor declines in manufacturing and 
transportation. Placements by industrial divi- 
sions included manufacturing, 60; logging, 
89; farming, 132; construction and mainten- 
ance, 3,520, and services, 783, of which 566 
were of household workers. During the month 
651 men and 331 women were placed in 
regular employment. 


Movement of Labour 


During the month of September, 1938, the 
offices of the Employment Service of Canada 
effected 24,242 placements in regular employ- 
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REPORTS OF THE EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR THE MONTH OF SEPTEMBER, 1938 




















Vacancies Applicants Legh eer 

ee fee |} place 

Regis- Placed Un- ments 

Offices Reported} Unfilled cored Reterred [iy —.| placed annie 

during | at end of durin to at end of eriod 

period period pebiod vacancies] Regular | Casual period P0387 
Nova Scotia 1,226 20 1,607 1,195 625 565 25000 7163 
la itaxr cece cae 330 13 428 301 172 129 1,063 563 
Kentville 441 0 618 441 368 73 BDO Need 
News GAB POWs sae: howls once ss 171 7 221 169 72 92 372 180 
SV AREY Ae onto teeth so Liaele ete 284 0 340 284 13 271 540 20 
New Brunswick..................... 1,058 8 1,071 1,055 203 852 1,177 212 
Chatham serneees tess kee eee 280 0 280 280 2 278 41 28 
Moncton’s.S3 cess see bi SEM?» evsiakerouieuivele ® 445 8 440 4492 181 261 492 140 
Dud OI eee wreyetare ate eth ore cieeretts tee cates 333 0 351 333 20 313 644 44 
Qe eG heat feta eslecsberses bake oeaersare nis 9,288 654 16,836 9,781 6,751 1,382 75528 5,800 
Baro ta liek cc rite tiie foeie:e Stes tts eres 222 28 270 215 215 0 SOME ee 
Whicoutimi fasweet . he. heaseeeae. 635 0 915 633 622 11 151 959 
FLU eras Sei Netetion ce tee ee trcn eee e 650 10 1,243 816 812 4 292 912 
Bavhugue ies Pees... AR e 143 1 305 142 139 3 LOB uhece.. vapor 
INTECANIC i < cre arsts etore is ous eie..s Gouerecess Someie 6 597 61 683 580 568 9 194 126 
Wianttcal Ce csesee te lod sce intantasrde 3,871 342 8,416 4,104 2.198 676 4,241 1,855 
One beC: Nasco teres ase « Shwe) Cnecon 1,609 181 2,784 1,633 1,103 182 1,536 770 
OUYTE oo Date econ tte sete cae eee 580 5 853 578 520 58 535 610 
Sherbrooke cease... 5 hes. tea: oan 115 8 302 166 120 11 110 266 
Sree RIVET Stee cache ee 661 13 777 688 247 424 99 302 
Vials A. Orte erent epteecre soe 8 oie axes anes 205 5 288 226 207 4 DAD Waele tate 
On tariosssc: shite snes ss «08 cases lee 11,998 215 275288 11,773 6,460 5,182 47,014 13,050 
Bellevwilie,: van eves snes bis oe 8s tertedesn 223 0 338 223 138 85 691 224 
PPLAUCIOLCLs pesca teases vie Meee eee es 438 2 725 445 195 250 1,147 278 
Ghathams 35 ce seas bode «cee EEO 339 0 375 339 147 192 440 230 
Hort? Willig. saree. conte ese old 0 373 311 225 86 860 969 
Guelphi.@ cba cates Minis Bose did tone ees 92 8 228 108 59 27 746 89 
Hamiltontetersee ten. Socee ee ee 612 1 1,399 577 318 258 3, 874 419 
ION OT ak sone ees Ae osha aie «oa tae 126 0 332 126 61 65 271 467 
UGINGBLOWE. «ce teeters heehee nicicie se c.es4 129 2 208 125 99 26 471 608 
IGE Chen Rugc sna aesrttayr. bot: < derastreten 145 5 357 152 82 61 764 327 
MUON GOI Geese reste ein acer cit everels exert teis aks 512 56 831 557 272 206 1, 686 519 
Niagara alle 2. ace ot eayd. « cieee 332 7 298 311 248 61 686 131 
INOrthP Day 2st ans « temet Weta «ase 231 0 334 235 174 61 770 605 
O Shiwas Wily ct eehee a < Me eR ls oot 246 0 488 242 110 132 2,205 90 
OULEAWA. chee See hee ee rea eee 2,179 1 3,202 2,178 485 1,693 2,660 825 
Oweni Sound ss sree ceatove wae ites Meee cles 155 2 231 153 115 37 286 ls tet se 
Pembroke: cepa ccf scctecle ce tieneones 256 0 253 154 81 73 52 164 
Peter bOTOURD Sis «divers soe ere ataes 190 0 345 190 168 22 876 374 
POLE MAT ONUPI He Pieters << faalsisteleietroee 479 1 620 436 393 43 900 1,933 
Sta Cathaninesaccn 6.4. Sn urmsee «tee 647 6 769 642 425 217 2,180 350 
Sty hOmas sees ir. Aeciaceneud es ee 182 0 203 181 137 44 8 192 
Sarnian yee nae. . Mitac. eb meee 182 3 239 184 92 92 451 172 
Sault pres ManiGrss, cco casos eae e eu 115 0 400 115 60 53 182 617 
Strattordl in Pee eee eh 164 0 346 164 113 61 1,145 143 
SSUGDUT Visor ae ser oues bush camera nies ee cele 493 0 1,019 490 447 43 277 531 
WTIININS) Hs), RR aera ees 552 0 1,249 555 338 917 869 635 
PRorontousians cette a Get eats ee As salons 1,982 100 10,791 1,891 1,076 815 15,408 1,637 
Welland , Soilor es oat ec cee es fats ies 27 7 200 38 18 th Bere Skane ce. 
Win SOT, Pas e iralta asians acct, tas! se Os 393 13 729 387 242 145 6,198 359 
WOOUSTOCK Mteemen: oh commie tt oes ste 266 1 326 264 142 120 257 162 
Manitobal : stats aliscoeearcatk.. 26 3,187 63 7,540 3,188 2,508 661 13,477 2,094 
IDTANGON Wyreeeee oc ea esos onesies ceicars 153 29 295 138 108 30 629 96 
Dauphing. asae -Aanwsk «ewes deen ae 86 0 87 86 63 23 DBE | es aetatye as 
Portage lasPraivle: .cedis demie.s <asie 170 0 170 170 79 91 Oplace 2 Samer : 
Winnipeg Pas. wea tere. Cea. A 2,778 34 6,988 2,794 2,258 ny 12,825 2,298 
Saskatchewan................scee08- 25708 148 2,588 2,637 25209 377 11,422 1,891 
HUSTOVAN s AAdo eit wa cede, « Paths soa 129 4 145 124 100 24 168 47 
IMelionth sopra. coetcte ce einen eee 41 0 41 41 41 0 ONE Ste 
Melville tAreigceeetitses oa We. Petes Meee 73 0 73 73 73 0 0 48 
MOOSEIS AWE aacicis Oh ojo sareko oid eau 358 38 434 346 262 84 2,288 248 
North Battleford’: 08022. Sere. «. 118 18 88 85 78 ef 268 86 
Prince -Allbert).c. ct. «sare ee See eee 122 17 119 94 67 27 476 307 
ALOPIUA Te oe oe eta eterno titan 405 9 455 422 311 111 4,926 560 
Nankatoon aun cemnie le « ataas eee ode 842 0 686 843 789 54 2,547 222 
Swill: Cunrenter. emecrien «sc enti cs 276 38 227 237 201 36 386 36 
Wey burnt Pie eu tte.... bod. . beak 149 16 129 134 132 2 219 250 
PMORKLON A: apie lee nonickw ster) ols 244 191 238 205 32 144 87 
Albertalt. Goa. ee, eats. ak 5,058 107 5,338 4,844 4,454 390 4,904 25218 
CaleciTryAt ee POLE. ec ect oes 2,118 66 2,108 1,920 1,762 158 1,779 792 
Drum hellor sete ideas ct Lace els 485 0 702 488 465 23 224 53 
PGI ODLOUM Meee Ce tis Wires ete aiese isess 1,770 3 1,982 1,774 1,656 118 2,335 1,247 
Meth bridge ees. sek oad ot eee cee 402 21 297 402 373 29 385 77 
Me dicme Eat: 5 opcke cot paces 283 17 249 260 198 62 181 49 
British Columbia.................... 4,707 16 7,742 4,768 982 3,716 13,335 1,088 
Kam Hoopsh att 4. sepsock beta 3. akas 144 0 243 44 (pi 230 

INSNAIIMON eet ss ce Soe ote ean 299 0 342 293 288 551 192 
Nelson :) RTL es. ee Bao ORs 186 0 195 185 50 135 36 108 
New Westin stor. csc o a. ie otic sise:e 74 0 106 74 17 57 914 56 
Pentictont, oe ee ples Won eetee od Bete 91 3 173 86 50 36 158 34 
PripCesGennge. ek hie tennessee 17 0 34 16 16 0 14 23 
PPINCOMUPOL UES Seve creo es he meister a 36 0 5 36 15 21 131 27 
MANCOUNET AeA: ..adara iss ees dees orol2 12 5,778 3,586 333 3,183 9,841 428 
IVACLOD IO eeetenede x csscie chines oe eset coisa 48 1 816 348 142 206 1,460 131 
WAN adannn «HAS. dances Me ee 39,279 1,231 69,960 39,241 24,242 13,125 101,187 27,490* 
Re VLOT a, eee ae buss sae ekki sane nee 27,987 236 52,157 27,924 18, 859 9,009 82,635 22,300 
PIWODQON a ese «sy ete Sue wert ee 11,292 995 17,803 Nr bSy h¢ 5,383 4,116 18,552 5,190 


*74 Placements effected by offices since closed. 
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ment, 11,854 of which were of persons for 
whom the employment found was outside the 
immediate vicinity of the offices at which 
they were registered. Of the latter, 470 were 
granted the Employment Service reduced 
transportation rate, 397 journeying to points 
within the same province as the despatching 
office, and 73 to other provinces. The reduced 
transportation rate, which is 2:5 cents per 
mile with a minimum fare of $4, is granted 
by the railway companies to bona fide appli- 
cants at the offices of the Employment Service 
who may desire to travel to distant employ- 
ment for which no workers are available 
locally. 


Workers benefiting by the Employment 
Service reduced rate in Quebec during Sep- 
tember were 36 in number, all bushmen, who 
secured their certificates at the Hull office 
for transportation to Pembroke. By offices 
in Ontario during September, 362 persons 
were despatched to provincial centres. Granted 
certificates at Port Arthur, 55 bush workers, 
37 airport construction employees, 9 cookees, 
4 mine workers, 2 hotel employees and one 
lineman proceeded to various centres within 
the Port Arthur zone. For points within. their 
respective zones the Fort William office trans- 
ferred 119 bush workers, 4 construction em- 
ployees and one grader man, and the Sudbury 
office, 71 bush workers. Destined to the Sud- 
bury zone also were 3 labourers shipped from 
Toronto. The movement of labour in Ontario 
during September under the Dominion-Provin- 
cial Youth Training Plan comprised the trans- 
fer of 38 persons for student training courses 
in mining at Northern Ontario centres, 10 for 
home training courses and 8 for studies in art 
textile work at various points throughout the 
province. A number of offices assisted in the 
despatch of these students. In Manitoba dur- 
ing September 36 persons took advantage of 
the Employment Service reduced transporta- 
tion rate, 4 of whom were destined to provin- 
cial situations and 32 outside the province. 
All of these received their certificates at the 
Winnipeg office. Within the province the 
transfers were to points in the Winnipeg zone 
and included one farm hand, 2 farm domestics 
and one sawmill labourer. Of the workers 
going to other provinces, 28 were bushmen, 2 
mine cookees and sne was a carpenter bound 
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for centres in the Port Arthur zone, while 
one farm hand proceeded to Estevan. The 


labour movement in Saskatchewan during 
September was provincial and comprised the 


_ transfer of 2 farm hands, one of whom was 


sent from Moose Jaw, and one from Saskatoon 
to employment within the territory covered 
by their respective city offices. Reduced rate 
certificates were granted in Alberta during 
September to 84 persons, 29 of whom went to 
provincial centres and 5 outside the province. 
The iatter were harvesters, bound for points 
in the Saskatoon zone. Within the province 
the Edmonton office transferred 20 highway 
construction workers, 2 oil refinery workers, 
2 household workers, one engineer, one hotel 
employee and one cook to employment in its 
own zone, while the Calgary office shipped 2 
bushmen to Lethbridge. 


Of the 470 workers who profited by the 
Employment Service reduced transportation 
rate during September, 274 journeyed over the 
Canadian National Railways, 194 over the 
Canadian Pacific Railway and 2 over the 
Northern Alberta Railway. 


In addition to the 2-5 cent rate referred to 
in the above, the special harvest transporta- 
tion facilities afforded by the railway com- 
panies in the Prairie Provinces during the 
month of August and mentioned in the report 
for that month prevailed until the 15th of 
September in both Manitoba and Saskatche- 
wan, although in Alberta since the last issue 
of the Lasour Gazerre went to press this 
harvest rate has been extended to the 15th 
of October. Under this arrangement the rail- 
way companies granted a special harvest rate 
of 1-5 cents per mile to all applicants upon 
presentation of certificates furnished by the 
offices of the Employment Service in Mani- 
toba, Saskatchewan and Alberta, the move- 
ment being confined entirely to the localities 
within their respective provinces. During the 
first half of September, 28 persons in Mani- 
toba and 50 in Saskatchewan travelled at this 


special harvest rate, while in Alberta the total 
of 329 workers represents the transfer of labour 


for the full month of September, making an 
aggregate in the three provinces of 407 per- 
sons. Of these, 184 were carried by the Cana- 
dian National Railways and 223 by the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway. 
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(4) Building Permits Issued in 


The value of the building authorized in 58 
cities during September was estimated at 
$5,278,381; this was a decrease of $535,949, 
or 9-2 per cent from the total of $5,814,330 
reported in August, 1938, but an increase of 
$166,601, or 3-3 per cent in the more significant 
comparison with September of last year, when 
the permits granted represented building valued 
at $5,111,780. 

The value of the building authorized in the 
first nine months of the present year was 
$43,104,172; this slightly exceeded the aggre- 
gate of $42,960,983 recorded in the period 
January-September, 1937, and was decidedly 
higher than in the first nine months in any 
other year since 1931. However, the cumula- 
tive total for the same period in each of these 
years has been very much lower than in earlier 
years for which data are available. The whole- 
sale prices of building materials have recently 
been lower than in the same months of 1937, 
although they continue higher than in any of 
the years, 1931-1936. 


Some 50 cities furnished detailed statistics 
for September, showing that they had issued 


about 470 permits for dwellings estimated to: 


cost approximately $1,636,000, and more than 
2,600 permits for other buildings valued at 
about $3,150,000. In addition, one city author- 
ized engineering projects valued at $400,000. 
During August, permits were granted for the 
erection of about 500 dwellings and 2,100 other 
buildings, estimated to cost approximately 
$1,480,000. and $3,760,000, respectively. 


Nova Scotia, Quebec, Saskatchewan, and 
Alberta reported increases in the value of the 
building authorized as compared with August, 
19388, those of $615,566, or 48-2 per cent, in 
Quebec and $357,376, or 130-7 per cent, in 
Alberta being largest. The remaining provinces 
showed declines, of which that of $1,297,722, 
or 45°5 per cent, in Ontario was most 
pronounced. 


As compared with September, 1937, there 
was improvement in Nova Scotia, Quebec, 
Saskatchewan, Alberta, and British Columbia. 
The greatest gain, of $700,503, or 58-7 per cent, 
was reported in Quebec. 

Of the larger cities, Montreal and Winnipeg 
showed higher totals of authorized building 
than in either August, 1938, or September, 
1937. In Vancouver, there was a decline in 
the first comparison, but an increase over 
September of last year, while the Toronto 


Canada During September, 1938 


aggregate was lower than in either month used 
for comparative purposes. Of the other centres, 
Sydney, Quebec, Three Rivers, Westmount, 
Belleville, Peterborough, St. Thomas, Wood- 
stock, Brandon, Regina, Saskatoon, Calgary, 
Kamloops, and North Vancouver recorded 
increases over August, 1938, and September, 
1937. 

The following table gives the value of the 
building authorized by 58 cities during Septem- 
ber, and in the first nine months of each year 
since 1920, as well as index numbers for the 
latter, based upon the total for the correspond- 
ing period of 1926 as 100. The average index 
numbers of wholesale prices of building 
materials in the period, January-September, 
of the years since 1920 are also given (average 
1926=100). 








Average 
indexes of 
Indexes of | wholesale 
Value of Value of value of prices of 
permits permits permits building 
Year issued in issued in issued in materials 
September | first nine first nine Jin first nine 
months months months 
(1926=100) | (Average' 
1926=100) 
$ $ 
LOSS... .: 5,278,381 | 43,104,172 35-9 90-1 
87) eee 5,111,780 | 42,960,983 35-8 95-2 
19868 2. 3,657,271 | 30,688,412 25-5 84-8 
1OZDRA SS, 3,672,845 | 36,680,796 30-5 81-2 
NOS Bers 2,281,874 | 19,715,146 16-5 82-8 
19S0ne. «2 1,986,903 | 16,394,014 13-6 77-5 
LO DR aes 2,449,785 | 35,026, 199 29-1 77-6 
LOS Cee 10,407,999 | 88,602,995 73°7 82-7 
19SOWE M2 11,098,020 |126,361,350 105-2 02-7 
TOU oc 17,117,017 |186,011,017 154-8 99-2 
LOGOS aie se 20,374,149 |165, 621, 634 137-8 96-7 
AG2GRS.*9.). 14,462,243 1141, 152,535 117-5 96-3 
19260... 11,047,503 |120, 163,936 100-0 100-7 
19282.’ 10,140,853 | 98,364,181 81-9 103-1 
1924... 15,055, 250° | 96, 817,333' 80-6 108-2 
AO QS: 10,768,898 {108,319,972 90-1 111-8 
192277... 11,597,034 |116,778, 450 97-2 108-5 
LOD a 10,907,828 | 88,573,442 73:7 126-8 
LOZO ener sk 9,842,677,| 96,146,278 80-0 144-2 


The aggregate for the first nine months of 
this year was very slightly higher than in 1937, 
and substantially exceeded that for the same 
period in any of the preceding five years. 
The average index number of wholesale prices 
of building materials, though lower than in 
1937, was rather higher than in preceding years 
since 1930. 

The following table gives the value of the 
building permits issued by 58 cities during 
August and September, 1938, and September, 
1937. The 35 cities for which data are available 
since 1910 are marked thus “*”, 
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ESTIMATED VALUE OF CONSTRUCTION WORK AS INDICATED BY BUILDING PERMITS 
ISSUED BY 58 CITIES. 
Cities September August September Cities September August September 
1938 1938 1937 1938 1938 1937 
$ $ $ $ §$ $ 
P. EK. Island— 
Charlottetown....... 2,800 14,950 8,400 || *St. Catharines....... 12,990 109, 855 19,528 
#St. TL ROMAS:.caiternene 22,241 14,552 10, 882 
Nova Scotia........... 213,793 166, 696 148, 130 Sarnia cee ees 7,058 5, 960 7,585 
Palifaxaye: graeme: - 115,568 125, 502 115,610 Sault Ste. Marie..... 56, 000 72,075 40,461 
New Glasgow........ 3,175 5,190 4.920) || *LOrontoneseatcee acs 434, 857 863,340 | 1,013,192 
SSVUHOY. peta ce oe nes 95,050 36, 004 24, 600 York and East 
York Townships... 105, 179 211,970 218,199 
New Brunswick...... 17,575 90,943 45,548 Weellandissc sccm 15,000 22,461 47,292 
Fredericton.......... 4,200 10, 125 6080: || *Windsorese: .to.ache 31,441 48,508 319,360 
* Moncton oh. . occcen des (1) 64,470 15, 830 Riversides.. «ns see 3,855 25,350 7,200 
*Saintwiohnewees, see 13,375 16,348 23, 638 Woodstockie-..--- ee 20,855 9,474 12,745 
Quechee eee 1,893,480 | 1,277,914} 1,192,977 ||Manitoba............. 226, 085 230, 270 291,464 
*Montreal— *Brandon swe ewereee 7,050 3,200 5,375 
*Maisonneuve....... 1,051, 838 984,719 939, 345 St... Bonitacers. . a.r6 15,135 25e210 140,589 
*@uchecs. sco es hee 220,982 209, 325 36,032 || *Winnipeg............. 203, 900 201,800 145,500 
Shawinigan Falls..... 12,785 Ie tgs 13, 200 
*Sherbrooke.......... 30, 800 37,100 149,500 ||\Saskatchewan........ 152, 659 49,216 66,970 
*Three Rivers........ 437, 205 23, 625 28,620 || *Moose Jaw........... 9,350 1,969 17,750 
*Westmount.......... 139, 870 21,970 26, 280 | Rexinaiea.. eee 59, 784 15,297 42,970 
*SagkapOOn wise nee 83,525 31,950 6, 250 
Ontario. esis... isaek 1,534,711 | 2,832,435 | 2,567,972 i 
Belleville... ..0.2. ,525 30 415 PAID OREAG cs sea oer 630, 805 273,429 201, 607 
SB ran tr Go: cnc viejo 32,410 32.325 49: 715) || )*@aleanyuun. wasn eee 450, 174 66, 134 53, 762 
Chatham), “22s 20, 400 79,500 7,015 || ME dmonton, .--eese. ee 157, 865 163,375 80, 290 
49,055 33, 240 50, 400 ethbridgel sy. ..ceek 21,241 42,950 52,940 
82,514 33, 875 6, 820 Medicine Hat........ 1,525 970 14,615 
7,803 Seo 14 14,190 
*ELamiltOn: ha) 0% seins 184, 680 144, 007 212,967 ||British Columbia..... 606, 473 878, 479 588, 712 
*Kingston y-. eee. 13, 628 47,958 40,917 Kamloops! onan ee 6,177 425 5,060 
*Kitchener............ 115, 592 55,389 255,333 Nanaimo... aa eee 3,450 Nil 17,650 
HLondont. «see ea 41,050 65,425 50,870 || *New Westminster.... 32315 96, 440 85, 450 
Niagara Palls........ 11, 885 3,870 13,305 Prince Rupert........ 550 3,450 4,895 
Oshaiwaater ence ees 12,675 10, 780 30,000 |} *Vancouver........... 503, 670 687, 120 390,535 
A Ottawa ede 133, 244 689, 905 52,397 North Vancouver. . 7,125 3,615 4,42 
Owen Sound......... ects 88, 298 5,520 | *Victoridase eee. 53, 186 87,429 80, 697 
*Peterborough........ 77,089 32,173 24,035 | | — 
*PonwArthur nee 46,720 104,516 46,704 Total— 58 cities..... 5,278,381 | 5,814,330 | 5,111,780 
A Seravlord pacers er 7,590 6,766 9,360 Total—*35 cities..... 4,875,897 | 5,130,302 | 4,437,884 





1 Report not received in time for tabulation. 


EMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS IN CANADA AT END OF OCTOBER, 1938 


Reports of the Superintendents of the Employment Service 


HE employment situation at the end of 

October was reported by the superinten- 

dents of the Employment Service to be as 
follows:— 


Farmers in the Maritimes were busy plough- 
ing and gathering and marketing their field 
produce. Pulpwood was being cut, but other- 
wise very little logging was in progress. Stormy 
weather again hampered shore fishing. Sardines 
were scarce with prices high, but cod, haddock 
and halibut were plentiful. Coal mines in the 
New Glasgow area operated from two to six 
days per week, while those in Capt Breton 
and vicinity worked from three to six days. 
Manufacturing remained rather quiet, with the 
exception of wood-working industries and con- 
fectionery and food plants, which were busy 
preparing for the Christmas trade. Some idle- 
ness was also reported in the iron and steel 
industry. Repairs and alterations continued 10 
provide considerable work for carpenters and 


labourers, and relief projects, including highway 
construction, were progressing favourably. 
Transportation by rail, motor and water was 
somewhat lighter than in recent weeks, but 
remained fairly heavy for the time of year. 
Trade, both wholesale and retail, was fair. 
Requests were received for domestics and char- 
workers and placements were made. 


Farming in the Province of Quebec showed 
a decline and lumbering recorded little im- 
provement, as the number of contracts listed 
was fewer than at this time last year. Active 
mines were operating normally at Rouyn, but 
the only workers hired were for replacements. 
Manufacturing concerns reported as follows: 
Bagotville, La Tuque and Matane—industries 
busy; Chicoutimi—aluminium, boot and shoe 
plants cperating at full capacity, but some 
other concerns below normal; Montreal— 
rubber slack and textiles not up to last year’s 
high level; Quebec—fair volume of activity; 
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Sherbrooke—silk and woollen mills steady, but 
fewer workers employed in cotton factories; 
Three Rivers—paper mills somewhat improved 
and other industries working satisfactorily ; 
Val d’Or—staff reductions reported in sash 
and door and cement plants. Building was 
fairly brisk and relief projects including road 
and dam construction, provided employment 
for a large body of workers. Trade was normal. 
In domestic service many vacancies were listed 
and placements effected. 

There was a decided decrease in the number 
of farm orders received in Ontario, with a 
surplus of good applicants available, although 
some casual work had been supplied to men 
husking corn, loading sugar beets, and so forth. 
No demand existed for loggers, for all vacancies 
available were readily filled by men who 
applied on the premises, thus leaving many 
bushmen from outer pcints unemployed. At 
North Bay, twenty camps were operating, as 
compared with over thirty in the corresponding 
period last year, but the total number of em- 
ployees bore a much smaller ratio to the number 
of camps involved. At Sault Ste. Marie, the 
district faced the prospect of one of the smallest 
timber cuts in recent years, as 
panies had over-cut their needs last season and 
yards were overstocked with timber. 
was quiet. 


com- 


Mining 
Industrial concerns reported busi- 
ness steady and in some lines, particularly 
in motor factories, increased production, though 
gradual, was noted. Building continued active, 
due largely to the assistance given to smaller 
bome owners through the Dominion-Provincial 
Home Improvement Plan. Highway and har- 
bour construction also was well under way, 
though there was a continued reduction in the 
groups of men employed on road work, as 
various sections were completed. At Fort 
William, new grain arrived faster than it was 
shipped out, over 3,000 cars being on hand 
to be unloaded. Other ports, likewise, reported 
a heavy movement of freight and at Fort 
Erie and Niagara Falls increased railway 
business continued to absorb a number of 
former employees. There was the usual de- 
mand for experienced household help, but 
wages offered were not always attractive and 
other applicants were not sufficiently trained 
to suit employers. A few openings also were 
listed in industrial plants for extra hands for 
66620—6 


rush orders. These were easily filled, but 
office and sales vacancies were still scarce. 
Farm placements in the Prairie Provinces 
were gaining momentum under the Farm Bonus 
Plan. An open season had made it possible 
for much fall work to be done and had been 
especially beneficial to beet farmers. Logging 
and mining were fair, but would show no 
ereat improvement until the weather was 
calder. At Drumheller strikes had rendered 
the mining situation somewhat chaotic. Lack 
of markets sufficient to absorb present pro- 
duction of the oil wells had had an adverse 
effect on that industry, with the result that 
there had been a’ slight increase in unemploy- 
ment in the Turner Valley district. It was 
hoped, however, that this would be offset by 
a slight increase in wildcat wells at various 
Manufacturing was unchanged, with 


points. 
Permits in 


no demand for additional help. 
building construction dropped sharply, indicat- 
ing a closing down of new projects for the 
season, but those under way were progressing 
favourably. Highway and other relief schemes 
2iso absorbed numerous workers. Trade was 
fair. All city orders for domestic service were 
readily taken care of, but those from the coun- 
try, under the Farm Bonus Plan, were some- 
what more difficult to fill. 

With the completion of harvesting in British 
Columbia and the approach of winter, the 
demand for farm help, other than that for 
good milkers, was greatly curtailed. Apple 
picking was nearly completed, and packing 
nouses had laid off some female employees. 
Where mines were in operation, few calls were 
reported for additional help. Logging remained 
unchanged and saw and shingle mills also 
were running only at partial capacity. Seiners 
engaged in chum salmon fishing were doing 
fairly well. Building trades were quite active, 
although general construction appeared to be 
slacker. Relief projects continued, but were 
eradually being completed. Dry docks and 
shipyards were quiet at Prince Rupert and 
Victoria. Waterfronts at New Westminster 
and Victoria were fairly busy, but at Prince 
Rupert work was slacker, as the fishing season 
was about over. Alaska transhipments of 
fish, however, kept up fairly well and gave 
some extra employment to longshoremen. The 
Women’s Division was quiet, very few orders 
coming in, other than those for domestic 
service. 
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REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OF CANADA FOR THE 
PERIOD JULY TO SEPTEMBER, 1938 


The business of the offices of the Employ- per cent in placements effected in regular and 
ment Service of Canada during the third casual employment. A substantial gain was 
quarter of 1938 showed a decline from that shown in farming, most of which was recorded 
transacted during the corresponding quarter in the Prairie Provinces, but the increase in 
last year, as there was a decrease of over 5 this group was more than offset by marked 
per cent in vacancies listed and of nearly 4 declines in logging, construction and main- 


VACANCIES AND PLACEMENTS OF THE EMPLOYMENT 
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tenance, manufacturing and services, of which 
that in logging was by far the heaviest. 
Smaller decreases also were reported in mining 
and trade, and a nominal gain in transporta- 
tion. Provincially, Quebec, the Prairie Prov- 
inces and British Columbia recorded gains in 
vacancies and placements and Nova Scotia 
and Ontario declines under both of these divi- 
sions, while New Brunswick registered a minor 
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decrease in opportunities offered, with a 
correspondingly small gain in placements 
reported. The highest loss shown by any 
particular province was in Ontario, the major 
part of which was in logging. Alberta, Quebec 
and Manitoba registered the largest gains. 
From the chart on page 1265 which accom- 
panies the article on the work of the Employ- 
ment Service offices for the month of Septem- 
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ber, it will be noted that the trend of the 
curves of vacancies and placements in relation 
to applications was downward during the first 
half of July, followed by an upward course 
during the latter part of that month and the 
first of August, when it again pursued a down- 
ward trend until the end of the quarter. At 
the close of the period under review the levels 
attained were from six to eight points below 
those recorded at the end of September a year 
ago. 

During the period July to September, 1937, 
there was an average of 66°2 vacancies and 
62:0 placements for each 100 applications for 
employment, as compared with 58:7 vacancies 
and 56:0 placements for each 100 applications 
during the period under review. 

The average number of positions offered 
daily during the current quarter was 1,514, of 
applicants registered 2,579, and of placements 
effected 1,444, in contrast with the daily average 
of 1,597 vacancies, 2,413 applications and 1,496 
placements in regular and casual employment 
during the corresponding quarter of 1937. 

During the three months, July to Septem- 
ber, 1938, the offices reported that they had 
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made 115,312 references of persons to positions 
and effected a total of 111,125 placements, of 
which 73,908 were in regular employment and 
37,217 in casual work. Of the placements in 
regular employment, 58,892 were of men and 
15,016 of women, while casual work was found 
for 26,061 men and 11,156 women. Compari- 
son with the corresponding period of 1937 
showed that 115,150 placements were then 
made, of which 84,288 were in regular and 
30,912 in casual work. Applications for em- 
ployment during the period under review 
were received from 150,954 men and 47,583 
women, a total of 198,537, in contrast with a 
registration of 185,731 persons during the same 
period of 1937. Employers notified the Ser- 
vice during the quarter, July to September, 
1938, of 116,553 vacancies, of which 85,406 were 
for men and 31,147 for women, as compared 
with 122,968 opportunities for work during the 
corresponding period a year ago. 

In another section of this issue will be found 
a report in detail of the transactions of the 
employment offices for the month of Septem- 
ber, 1938. 


EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN 
AND THE UNITED STATES 


Great Britain 


T° HE British Ministry of Labour Gazette, 
+ October, 1938, summarized the employ- 
ment situation as follows:— 


. Employment at September 12 showed a de- 

cline as compared with August 15. There was 
a decline in. employment in building, the 
distributive trades, hotel and boarding house 
service, the cotton industry, iron and _ steel 
manufacture, certain branches of engineering, 
the fishing industry, food manufacture, and the 
port transport industry. On the other hand, 
employment improved in the wool textile, 
carpet, hosiery, pottery, boot and shoe and 
clothing industries, and in coal mining. 

It is estimated that at September 12, 1938, 
the number of insured persons, aged 16-64, 
in employment in Great Britain, exclusive of 
persons within the agricultural scheme, was 
approximately 11,380,000. This was 22,000 less 
than at August 15, 1938, and 326,000 less than 
at September 13, 1937. 


Among persons, aged 16-64, insured under 
the general scheme of unemployment insur- 
ance (including the special schemes for the 
banking and insurance industries), the per- 
centage unemployed in Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland at September 12, 1938, was 
18:2 compared with 18-0 at August 15, 1938, 


and 9-7 at September 13, 1937. For persons 
aged 16-64 insured under the agricultural 
scheme the percentage was 4:2 at September 
12, 19388, as compared with 4-3 at August 15, 
1938, and 3-1 at September 138, 1937. For both 
schemes combined the percentage unemployed 
at September 12, 1988, was 12-8 as compared 
with 12-6 at August 15, 19388, and 9-4 for 
September 13, 1937. 

At September 12, 1938, the numbers of un- 
employed persons on the registers of Employ- 
ment Exchanges in Great Britain were 1,324,- 
151 wholly unemployed, 412,494 temporarily 
stopped, and 61,973 normally in casual em- 
ployment, making a total of 1,798,618; this 
was 39,376 more than at August 15, 1938, and 
459,414 more than at September 13, 1937. 

The total of 1,798,618 persons on the registers 
in Great Britain at September 12, 1938, in- 
cluded 1,042,115 persons with claims admitted 
for insurance benefit, 531,677 with applications 
authorized for unemployment allowances, 54,656 
persons with applications for insurance benefit 
or unemployment allowances under considera- 
tion, and 170,170 other persons, of whom 
49,881 were juveniles under 16 years of age. 

In Great Britain and Northern Ireland the 
total number of persons on the registers of 
Employment Exchanges at September 12, 1938, 
was 1,880,575 as compared with 1,843,272 at 
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August 15, 1988, and 1,403,506 for September 
18, 1937. 
United States 


In an official press release issued on October 
27, Secretary of Labor, Miss Frances Perkins 
announced that there was a marked increase 
in employment during September, approxi- 
mately 440,000 persons being re-employed in 
all non-agricultural occupations between August 
and September, in addition to nearly 200,000 
who had returned to work between June 
and August. 

The following paragraphs are taken from 
the official press release :— 


For the entire period from June to Septem- 
ber over 640,000 men and women were re- 
employed. This figure does not take account 
of casual workers and others employed in 
harvesting crops, including approximately 120,- 
000 cannery workers who are not part of the 
normal labour supply. The inclusion of these 
workers would add substantially to the total 
number of persons re-employed by private 
industry and by regular governmental agencies. 

Most of the employment gain in September 
was in manufacturing, although retail and 
wholesale stores, railroads, mines, and certain 
other lines of industry also took on more 
employees. Employment of manufacturing 
wage earners increased by 250,000, an increase 
of 3-7 per cent, which is much greater than 
the usual seasonal gain of slightly over 1 per 
cent. Factory pay-rolls also increased by 5 
per cent, or $7,500,000 a week, although there 
has ordinarily been a gain of about 1 per cent 
between August and September. 

Seventy-three of the 87 manufacturing indus- 
tries reported employment gains between 
August and September, and 69 reported larger 
pay-rolls. 

Employment in the durable goods group 
rose 5:0 per cent. Thirty-seven of the 43 
industries surveyed reported employment gains. 
Activity in automobile plants preparatory to 
the introduction of new models, was reflected 
in a rise of 33 per cent in employment. In 
iron and steel manufacturing employment 
showed a further small gain of 1 per cent, 
and pay-rolls increased 4 per cent. Other dur- 
able goods industries of major importance in 
which employment was larger in September 
than in August include electrical machinery, 
furniture, shipbuilding, lumber, and foundries 
and machine shops. 

Employment in the industries manufactur- 
ing non-durable goods increased by 2°8 per 


cent during the month. The usual large sea- 
sonal employment gains were reported in the 
canning, cottonseed oil, and beet sugar in- 
dustries, and in the manufacture of confection- 
ery, fertilizers and millinery. There were also 
substantial additions to the personnel in cloth- 
ing, silk and rayon goods, and cotton textile 
factories. 

The employment gain of 5:9 per cent in 
retail trade was larger than seasonal and 
indicated the hiring of 184,000 workers since 
August. Among the more important lines of 
retail trade which added employees to their 
rolls were apparel and general merchandising 
stores, firms dealing in furniture, lumber and 
building materials, and food. Wholesale firms 
again reported a small increase of about 12,800 
workers, affecting almost all lines of trade. 
The largest increases were reported by dealers 
in farm products, assemblers and country 
buyers, and firms selling metals, dry goods 
and apparel, paper goods, and plumbing and 
heating supplies. 

Anthracite mines increased their forces by 
23°4 per cent from the exceptionally low level 
of the previous month, adding about 12,600 
workers. Bituminous coal mines had 16,100, 
or 4°3 per cent more men on their rolls in 
September than in August. Metal mines re- 
ported the first employment gain (of 10-3 per 
cent) since September, 1937, in response to 
increased demand and rising prices. 

A preliminary report of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission indicated a gain of 2-4 
per cent, or more than 22,000, in the number 


of employees on Class I railroads. 


Changes in employment in other lines of 
industry were largely seasonal in character, 
with the exception of slight declines in build- 
ing and certain of the utilities. 

Factory employment and pay-rolls continued 
to rise in September, employment increasing 
3°7 per cent and pay-rolls 5-1 per cent. While 
employment normally increases from mid- 
August to mid-September, the current gains 
are more pronounced than the usual seasonal 
increase of 1-2 per cent in employment and 
1 per cent in pay-rolls. Comparisons of em- 
ployment and pay-rolls in September, 1938, 
with September, 1937, show losses of 18-4 per 
cent and 22-7 per cent, respectively. 

The gains in factory employment and pay- 
rolls were widespread, 73 of the 87 manu- 
facturing industries surveyed showing employ- 
ment gains and 69 reporting increased pay- 
rolls. 
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FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


HE Department of Labour is furnished 

from month to month with information 
regarding contracts awarded by various depart- 
ments of the Government of Canada which 
include among their provisions fair wages 
conditions for the protection of the labour to 
be employed. 

The Fair Wages Policy of the Dominion 
Government was originally adopted in 1900 
and was expressed in an Order in Council of 
June 7, 1922, which was subsequently amended 
by an Order in Council of April 9, 1924. The 
Fair Wages Order in Council contains certain 
conditions marked “A” which are applicable 
to contracts for building and construction 
work, and certain other conditions marked 
“B” which apply in the case of contracts for 
the manufacture of various classes of Govern- 
ment supplies and equipment. 


On December 31, 1934, an Order in Council 
was passed rescinding the “B” conditions 
previously in effect and substituting other 
conditions therefor the full text of which 
appeared in the Lasour Gazette for January, 
1935, pp. 24-25. Provision had been made in 
the “B” labour conditions in their original 
form for the payment of wages rates not less 
than those generally accepted as current for 
competent workmen in the district in which 
the work is to be performed, or if there were 
no current rates then fair and reasonable 
rates. This provision was retained in the 
amending Order in Council of December 31, 
1934, but with the added proviso that in no 
event shall the wage rate for male workers 
18 years of age and over be less than 30 cents 
an hour, and for female workers 18 years of 
age and over, less than 20 cents an hour. It is 
also provided that in any cases where the 
provincial Minimum Wages Laws require the 
payment of higher wages than those set out 
above, such higher rates shall apply in the 
execution of federal contracts. With respect 
to males and females under 18 years of age, 
it is required that they shall be paid rates 
of wages not less than those provided for 
women and girls in the Minimum Wages 
scales of the respective provinces. 

As respects contracts for buildings and con- 
struction work, the “A” conditions of the 
Fair Wages Order in Council of 1922 as 
amended in 1924, were superseded in 1930, 
in so far as wages and hours are concerned 
by an Act of Parliament known as “The Fair 
Wages and Hight Hour Day Act, 1930.” This 
Act, however, has now in turn been super- 
seded by “The Fair Wages and Hours of 
Labour Act, 1935,” which came into force on 
May 1, 1936. The clause relating to wages 


and hours in the last named statute is in the 
terms following :— 

“All persons in the employ of the contractor, 
subcontractor, or any other person doing or 
contracting to do the whole or any part of the 
work contemplated by the contract shall during 
the continuance of the work be paid fair wages; 

“The working hours of persons while so 
employed shall not exceed eight hours per day 
or forty-four hours per week except in such 
special cases as the Governor in Council may 
otherwise provide, or except in cases of 
emergency as may be approved by the Minister.” 


The new Act like the 1980 measure, applies 
not only to contracts made with the Govern- 
ment of Canada for the construction, remodel- 
ling, repair or demolition of any work, but also 
to workmen employed on works of this nature 
by the Government direct who are excluded 
from the operation of the Civil Service Act. 
It contains, however, a provision which did 
not appear in the 1930 legislation, which 
applies the fair wages policy to works of con- 
struction, remodelling, repair or demolition 
that are assisted by Federal grant in the form 
of contribution, subsidy, loan, advance or 
guarantee. 

The practice of the different departments 
of the Government, before entering into con- 
tracts for the construction, remodelling, repair 
or demolition of any work, is to obtain 
beforehand from the Department of Labour 
schedules setting forth the current wage rates 
for the different classes of workmen required 
in the execution of the work. These schedules, 
known as fair wages schedules, are thereupon 
included by the department concerned in the 
terms of contract. 

Both in the case of contracts for building 
and construction work and in the case of con- 
tracts for the manufacture and supply of 
fittings and supplies, the Minister of Labour is 
empowered to determine any questions which 
may arise as to wages rates for overtime and as 
to the proper classification of any work 
for the purposes of wages and hours. In the 
event of a dispute arising as to what is the 
current or fair and reasonable rate of wages 
or what are the current hours fixed by the 
custom of the trade, or fair and reasonable 
hours or contracts for governmental supplies 
and equipment, the Minister of Labour is 
vested with authority to make binding de- 
cisions. 

In the case of contracts for building and 
construction work and also of contracts for 
governmental supplies and equipment, the 
contractor is required to post and keep posted 
in a conspicuous place on the premises where 
the contract is being executed, occupied or 
frequented by the workmen the fair wages 
clause or schedule inserted in his contract 
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for the protection of the workmen employed. 
The contractor is also required to keep proper 
books and records showing the names, trades 
and addresses of all workmen in his employ 
and the wages paid out and time worked by 
such workmen, these records to be open for 
inspection by fair wages officers of the Gov- 
ernment, any time it may be expedient to 
the Minister to have the same inspected. 

It is further declared that the contractor 
shall not be entitled to payment of any money 
which would otherwise’ be payable under the 
terms of contract until he has filed a state- 
ment showing: (1) the wages rates and hours 
of labour which are in force for the various 
classes of workmen; (2) whether any wages 
or payments remain im arrears; and (8) that 
all of the labour conditions of the contract 
have been complied with. In the event of 
default being made in the payment of the 
wages of any workmen employed, claim there- 
for may be filed with the minister of the 
department with which the contract has been 
made and payment of such claim may be 
made by the latter. 

All workmen employed in the execution of 
these contracts shall be residents of Canada, 
unless the minister of the department with 
which the contract has been made is of 
opinion that Canadian labour is not available, 
or that other special circumstances exist 
which render it contrary to the public interest 
to enforce this provision. 

In the case of contracts for building and 
construction works, clerks of works or other 
Inspecting officers appointed by the Govern- 
ment to ensure the due observance of the 
contracts are specially directed by the Fair 
Wages Order in Council to do all in their 
power to see that the labour conditions are 
fully complied with and to report any apparent 
violations to the department with which the 
contract is made. 

In the case of contracts for the manufacture 
of the classes of supplies coming under the 
“B” Conditions of the Fair Wages Order in 
Council, it is required that the contractor’s 
premises and the work being performed under 
contract shall be open for inspection at any 
reasonable time by any officer authorized by 
the Minister of Labour for this purpose, and 
that the premises shall be kept in sanitary 
condition. | 

Contracts for dredging work also contain 
provisions for the observance of current or 
fair and reasonable rates of wages and hours. 
and empower the Minister of Labour to deal 
with any dispute which may arise. 

During the past month statements were 
received in the Department of Labour show- 
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ing that the following contracts have recently 
been executed by the Government of Canada: 


GROUP “A” CONTRACTS 


(1) Works of Construction, Remodelling, Re- 
pair or Demolition 


Note: The labour conditions of each of the 
contracts noted under this heading, besides 
stipulating working hours of not more than 
8 per day and 44 per week, provide that: 
“Where, by provincial legislation, or by agree- 
ment or current practice, the working hours of 
any class of workers are less than 44 per week, 
such lesser. hours shall not be exceeded on this 
work,” and also specify that the rates of wages 
set out therein are minimum rates only and 
that “nothing herein contained shall be con- 
sidered as exempting contractors from the pay- 
ment of higher rates in any instance where 
i. higher “rates are fixed by provincial legis- 
ation.’ 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Construction of a piggery at Waterloo, Ont. 
Name of contractors, Dunker Construction 
Ltd., Kitchener, Ont. Date of contract, October 
29, 1938. Amount of contract, $10,700. <A 
fair wages schedule was included in the con- 
tract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Asphalt rakers and finishers.. .. .. .. . $0 55 
Carpenters and joiners.. 0 70 
Cement finishers... 0 60 


Cement and Concrete Niheor: Gnenger: 
Steam.. ‘ 
Gasoline or ee 
Driver, horse and cart.. 
Driver, team and wagon.. 
Drivers.. 
Electricians Giadat sicnea) 
Labourers.. 
Motor truck ac ere” 
Motor truck driver and Sritiies 
1 to 2 tons.. ; 
Ci CCODS Hotels) areas sisi lola th arate 
4 tons.. 
5 tons.. 
Painters (spray).. 
Painters and lanier. 
Plumbers and slencintiers.. 
Roofers, composition.. re 
Roofers, felt and LIEN La EN He 
Sheet metal workers.. é 
Pipelayers, caulkers and Peretti 
Tractor operators.. 


S15 SS 2 So 
Rm Rm AT HR NT Or Or OD 
ocococr and ci 


ocoooooocon N Se 
OSAP ON Qaok OP 
ecoconronoon ana 


Watchman.. A 

Road. grader Hor 6x4 
Horsedrawn.. 0 45 
Including team.. 0 80 
Gasoline... . 0 50 


DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL DEFENCE 


Construction of a road from the railway 
siding to the Magazine at Kamloops, B.C. 
Name of contractors, Mannix & Davidson, 
Vancouver, B:C. Date of contract, October 24, 
1988. Amount of contract, $6,578.25. A fair 
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wages schedule was included in the contract 
as follows:— 


Per hour 

Axemen.. BSE CAE WS Matias $0 45 
Blacksmiths... .. SEE Pe PR AS tak ate 0 65 
Blacksmiths’ Lelperste ARs eae a eas) a 0 45 
Dragline operators.. .. 2+ «+ se s+ oe oe oe 1 124 
Dragline firemen.. .. 2. «+ e+ «+ os e+ 0% 0 74 
Dragline oilers.. .. .. pe clare es Oewie’s 0 60 
Driver, team and Papen Bice 0 75 
TOTIVOLACME Mec s tikie ateiies ctemes erlcitin peclecce! rete cake 0 40 
Labourers.. 0 40 
Motor truck haves 0 45 
Motor truck driver and is 

A So DEPONSY eae e act ater seems © Merete s 1 45 

SrtOnsee ssi ie el ier 1 95 

4 tons.. Ses RS cs sac daaa ann Ure Ik 2 45 

5 GOMS? ails cure’ SEA Fer eine tds cae ont 2 95 
Road grader apeenor: 

Elorse (ATA WIN eet e eee hialdcletiee eis as lee 0 45 

Including team... 2. os ss os os ve ee 0 80 

Gasolimed ty eet) i Ae Orne trv ie cumerermectc nial 0 50 
Steam shovel Mipincen 1 123 
Steam shovel cranemen. é 0 90 
Steam shovel Reece cy “Soh dh at ho: hte ees 0 743 
Tractor operators—gasoline.. 0 55 
Driver, team and scraper.. 0 75 
Driver, team and plow.. . bag 


Watchman.. 


Construction of a sports field at Wellington 
Barracks, Halifax, N.S. Name of contractors, 
Standard Paving Maritime Ltd., Halifax, NS. 
Date of contract, October 17, 1938. Amount 
of contract, $8,704. A fair wages schedule 
was included in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 


$0 65 


Carpenters and joiers.. 
0 60 


Cement finishers.. 
Cement and concrete at ee ba beteeers: 


Steam.. ..'.. eee seg 
Gasoline or electrics, 
Drivers.. .. SN river tar bt 


Driver, horse ea tarts: 
Driver, team and wagon.. 
Labourers. . 
Motor truck arivesy ; 
Motor truck driver and tenekes 
1. to 2 tons.. . 
3 tONS.. 
4 tons.. 
OLODS sees 
Pipe layers, paiilkers ed uolderenae) 
Plumbers and steamfitters.. 

Road grader operators (horse dnwinn 
Road grader operators (including team).. 
Road grader operators (gasoline).. : 
Steam shovel engineers.. Re 
Steam shovel cranemen.. .. .. «+ «+ = 
Steam shovel firemen.. 

Steam shovel oilers.. 

Shovel operators (estes. 
Tractor operators. . 
Watchman.. .. .. 


Soooqoceac 
Pm To RP Oo 
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Construction of a new rifle range at St. 
Bruno, P.Q. Name of contractors, eee, 
Gorman Construction Co., Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. 
Date of contract, October 3, 1938. Amount of 


contract, $22,680. A fair wages schedule was 
included in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
INKEIMOIs cots tree erties $0 45 
Blacksmiths eis scheh. “Vaio 0 60 
Blacksmiths’ helpers.. .. .. 0 45 
CAaTrpeNterSics cums t sects SASS eiisicna cts 0 70 
Cement and concrete mixer Gperntors’ 
Steams soe os eee evchet 


Gasoline or electate.A 
Cement finisher.. .. ... : 
Compressor operators (easoline | or Sie, 
Driver.. UC PRRs 
Driver, horse laa ae 
Driver, team and wagon.. . 
Electricians (inside wiremen).. . 
Engineers, operating, steam: 

Single or double drum.. 

Three or more drums.. . 
Firemen, stationary.. 
Hoist operators (gas. or plosttiere 
Labourers. . 
Machinists. . net 
Motor truck driver.. 
Motor truck driver and ihiok : 

1 to 2 tons.. 

3 tons.. ah AY: 
Ornamental iron workers 4 af 
Painters and glaziers.. ahs 
Rodmen, reinforced steel.. .. 
Sheet metal workers... . . 
Shovel operators—gasoline.. 
Steam shovel cranemen.. 
Steam shovel engineers.. .. 
Steam shovel firemen.. 
Steam shovel oilers.. 
Tractor operators.. “apie 
Team and SPrape ela e rete ae 
Team and plow—including driver... 
Watchman.. .. .. 


roocooooo oe 
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Construction of a heating trench from the 
Power House to Barrack Block No. 1, Royal 
Canadian Air Force Station, Dartmouth, NS. 


Name of contractors. Bianco Bros., Halifax, 
NS. Date of contract, October, 22, 1938. 


Amount of contract, $2,762.90. A fair wages 
schedule was included in the contract ag fol- 
lows :— 


Per hour 

Carpenters. . 4 $0 65 
Cement finishers.. . ATES Os i , Pa Bare 0 75 
Cement and concrete mixer operators: 

(sasoline or celectsic)) nan ui ase ie oe 0 50 
Labourers... .. . Me ee ae aE Ce A eo) eee 0 40 
Motor truck aakorlt er TA S&S 0 45 
Motor truck driver and eeietcsby 

1 to 2 tons.. 1 45 

SGCONS ean aadne ec ralicae cre vissci her: 1 95 
Plumbers and tcantntrys gta tee han erie 0 85 
Rodmen—reinforced steel.. .. .. 0 50 


Construction of married officers’ quarters at 
Vimy Barracks, Barriefield, Ont. Name of 
contractors, Frontenac Construction Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont. Date of contract, October 4, 
1938. Amount of contract. $11.915. A fair 
wages schedule was included in the contract as 
follows :— 


Motor truck driver and iaolewt 
1 tonZntonseein. Fo SR 
S PONGES Keeietoiien es. okays 
4 tons.. 
5 tons.. a2 
Ornamental iron Sroneeeee. 
Painters and glaziers.. 
Plasterersay. Ae, a jee. jae, pstet cates AVE, 
Plasterers’ helpers (mixing and tempering 
material).. aah 

Plumbers aid Glennihtters®? Se 

Plumbers’ and steamfitters’ helvers (aul 3 men 
assigned to help tradesmen).. 

Roofers, felt and gravel.. .. 

Rodmen, reinforced steel.. 

Sheet metal*workersii' Gale. Pye 

Shovel operators—gasoline.. 

Steam shovel engineers... .. . 

Steam shovel cranemen.. 

Steam shovel firemen.. .. .. 

Stonecutters. . : 

Structural steel qarkese. 

Tile setters—ornamental.. 

Tile setters’ Nepers (all men assigned | to help 
tradesmen).. ei gre i 

Welders on hice aredhe 

Watchman.. 


ooown Nee 
ONODOR SO LH 
oom © or or Or Or 


Construction of five magazine buildings, 
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Per hour Per hour 
Asbestos insulation workers... $0 70 Compressor operator—gasoline or electric.. . 0 45 
Blacksmiths.. F 0 65 Driver, horse and cart.. .. . 0 50 
Blacksmiths’ helpers... : 0 45 Driver, team and wagon.. 0 65 
Brick and hollow tile layers.. 0 95 Drivers... ue 0 35 
Brick and hollow tile eae helpers mixing Engineers on atal lerecnion ss 0 75 
and tempering mortar).. : ‘ 0 45 Engineer, operating steam: 
ME ANDENCCTS ay oct teet usa” soak ty ares SS ee es 0 80 Single or double drums.. 0 60 
Cement finishers. . Ret : 0 95 Three or more drums.. . ) 0 70 
Cement and concrete mixer lredeletob: Electricians (inside Sie haha Te 0 60 
Steam... .. (. SLR STATE et 0 65 Firemen—stationary.. } 0 40 
Gasoline or Bieirion. oy He 0 50 Hoist operator—gasoline or nelep ines 0 45 
Compressor Beeratok@bueoling™ or Bigetriam 0 50 Labourers. . eee 0 35 
Wriversehorsevand Carts. <. Mts tee feel ate eshiers 0 55 Lathers, metal.. . a eve 0 55 
Driver, team and wagon.. .. .. «2 «- 0 75 Lathersc woods. 6..%e. tei) h 0 50 
Drivers.. arah he 0 40 Machinists. . A 0 60 
Engineers on steel erectionts diay “oof Merion! Siemens 0 80 Motor truck river: ‘ 0 40 
Engineer, operating steam— Motor truck driver and idele 
Single or double drums.. .. 0 65 LO. 2ITONS has ae ees: | el ce ae 1 40 
Threeor' more drums... 7st. ee 0 75 Cnn ae es Seah ita ae than bg 1 90 
Electricians (inside ee SORRY Aaa ORT 4 tons.. i ae 2 40 
Firemen—stationary.. .. Aes 0 45 Ornamental iron worker. 0 55 
Hoist operator—gasoline or caloaiyiow 0 50 Painters and glaziers.. 0 50 
Labourers.. er 0 40 HIABUCTOL SS Tm Se i erane ak ieee ea sawan abn EE La a 0 75 
Lathers, metal... 0 70 Plasterers’ helpers (mixing and tempering 
Lathers, wood.. 0 70 material)... Aa 
Machinists. . 0 70 Plumbers and ream E dieu: ; 
Motor truck driver.. 0 45 Roofers, felt and gravel.. .. ..... 


Rodmen, reinforced steel.. . 

Shovel operators—gasoline.. .. . 

Steam shovel engineers.. 

Steam shovel cranemen.. 

Steam shovel firemen.. 

Stonecutters.. eee 

Structural steel oe ; 

Tile setters (ornamental). . Ar 

Tile setters’ helpers (all men i abigatea) to help 


S58 SS SS SiS 
“IND oD oOcorR RD 
ou or Gr Or Or Gt Ct CU SD Gt © 


tradesmen). . : Rent Mi fee Se 0 40 
Welders on shee) Pereetionte RRS ictct oS Bae 0 75 
Watchman.. . 0 30 


Construction of a new markers’ shelter at the 
Rifle Range, Niagara-on-the-Lake, Ont. Name 
of contractors, Brennan Paving Co., Ltd., Ha- 
milton, Ont. Date of contract, October 12, 
1938. Amount of contract, $5,896. A fair 
wages schedule was included in the contract as 
follows :— 


boiler house and Caretaker’s quarters at the 
Royal Canadian Air Force Aerodrome, Truro, 
Fundy Construc- 
tion Co., Ltd., Halifax, N.S. Date of contract, 
October 7, 1938. Amount of contract, $39,994. 
A fair wages schedule was included in the 


N.S. Name of contractors, 


contract as follows:— 


Asbestos insulation workers.. 
Blacksmiths’... <../20e 
Blacksmiths’ helpers... aA 
Brick and hollow tile layers.. 
Brick and hollow tile oe helpers adits 
and tempering mortar).. 5% 
Carpenters... 
Cement finishers.. ; 
Cement and concrete mixer Poorer: 
Steam.. : ages 
Gasoline or eleataias: 


Per hour 


Per hour 

Axemen.. ..0.. 5. $0 40 
Blacksmiths... .. .. . 0 55 
Blacksmiths’ helpers . 0 40 
Carpenters. . j 0 60 
Cement and ebubteie mixer coeratonest 

Steam.. : 0 65 

Gasoline or Biestrion: 0 45 
Cement finisher.. ; 0 55 
Compressor operators—gasoline or Televteiet 0 45 
Driver.. 0 35 
Driver, horse and pe 0 50 
Driver, team and wagon.. 0 65 
Electricians (inside wiremen).. . 0 65 


Engineers, operating, steam: 

Single or double drums... 

Three or more drums... .. .. . 
Firemen, stationary.. . 
Hoist gititome-eanolis °c or Ligeti’ 
Labourers. . 

Machinists. . 
Motor truck iver : 
Motor truck driver and iruek 


CS <. coerce 
Raw hI 
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1 sto-2 tons. . 1 40 
3 tons.. oe 1 90 
Ornamental iron arbors.” 0 55 
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Per hour 
Painters and glaziers.. .. ‘ 0 55 
Rodmen, reinforced steel.. . 0 45 
Sheet metal workers.. .. a 0 65 
Shovel operators—gasoline. . 0 90 
Steam shovel engineers... 0 90 
Steam shovel cranemen.. . 0 70 
Steam shovel firemen.. 0 55 
Tractor operators... : 0 45 
Team and Weraen Sinehadine arene 0 65 
Team and plow—including driver. 0 65 
Wiatchinais. 7s -sieemesie 0 30 


Supply and installation of a new boiler and 
stoker in the Armoury at Cobourg, Ont. Name 
of contractors, Mr. Reuben Jackson, Cobourg, 
Ont. Date of contract, October 4, 1938. 
Amount of contract, $2,396. A fair wages 
schedule was included in the contract for the 
installation work as follows:— 


Per hour 
Asbestos insulation workers. . $0 55 
Brick and hollow tile layers and masons. 0 80 
Brick and hollow tile stig ie 0 40 
Carpenters. . Le 0 60 
Cement finishers... 0 55 
Plumbers and ntedeaherenem 0 65 
Electricians... .. = 0 65 
Skilled labourers Ghelpers).. 0 40 
Labourers-common. ae 0 25 


NATIONAL Harsours Boarp 


Construction of an asphaltic concrete paved 
roadway at Lapointe Pier, Vancouver, B.C. 
Names of contractors, Carter-Halls-Aldinger 
Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, Man. Date of contract, 
October 5, 1938. Amount of contract, $4,131. 
A fair wages schedule was included in the con- 
tract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Asphalt rollermen.. $0 874 
Asphalt rakers.. . 0 623 
Asphalt layers.. 0 50 
Labourers... . 0 45 


Construction of an extension to Sillery 
sewer, Quebec Harbour, P.Q. Name of con- 
tractor, Mr. Clovis Beaudet, St. Antoine de 
Tilly, Lotbiniére Co., P.Q. Date of contract, 
October 18, 1938. Amount of contract, ap- 
proximately $84,926.82. A fair wages schedule 
was included in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Axemen.. .. $0 45 
Blacksmiths.. .. 0 60 
Blacksmiths’ Welpers:< 0 45 
Boatmen (rowboats).. 0 40 
Carpenters and ase ; 0 60 
Cement finishers. . f 0 55 
Cement and concrete mixer ¢ operators: 
Steam.. 0 60 
Gasoline or elevtzia!: ees 
Compressor operators (genolinese or “electrio).. 0 55 
Per day 
Divers (full day’s pay to be allowed whether 
employed full or part time).. $14 00 
Divers’ tenders (full day’s pay to be allowell 
whether employed full or part time).. 5 00 


Per hour 
Dragline operators (steam).. $0 85 
Dragline firemen.. . oid 0 55 
Dragline oilers. . 0 50 
Drivers.. 0 40 
Driver, horse ah ef 0 55 
Driver, team and rasp 0 65 
Drill runners. 0 50 


Engineers, Operating, shone 
Single orsdoubleydrumsi, Waseee bees 0 60 
Three or more drums.. .. 
Engineers on steel erection.. Sh tec, quan Regs 
gasoline or 


Engineers, loco. crane (steam, 

electric).. . 0 65 
Firemen, sin eonenee 0 45 
iabounerex 0 40 
Machinists. . 0 65 
Millwrights. . F 0 65 
Motor boat Goepuicuaas 0 45 
Motor truck drivers.. 0 45 


Motor truck driver and eco 

Witton? Hons Nis we 

OOODSajp ee 

4 tons.. 

5 tons.. F : 
Pipe fitters (eunfateestelancnacy Woe, ee 
Pipe layers, caulkers and solderers.. 

Pile ‘divert oremeninn vce uren tae 

Pile driver engineers... 

Pile driver firemen.. . 

Powdermen.. .. 

Riggers Geciiendinen : 

Rodmen—reinforeed al 

Steam shovel engineers.. 

Steam shovel cranemen. 

Steam shovel firemen.. .. 

Shovel operators dagola uy 

Structural steel workers.. : 

Timbermen and cribmen Gacduieaae t sarin 
ing and, by the use of the axe, adze, etc., 
cutting and fitting saute , é 

Watchmen.. 5 

Welders and Wurnehe, on monk Deion. 

Welders and burners (acetylene or electric).. 


orf ONTO oO 
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DEPARTMENT OF PusLiic Works 


Construction of repairs to the wharf at White 
Rock, B.C. Name of contractors, Fraser River 
Pile-driving Co., Ltd., New Westminster, B.C. 
Date of contract, October 22, 1938. Amount 
of contract, approximately $4,607. A fair 
wages schedule was included in the contract as 
follows :— 


Per hour 
Pile driver foreman... .. .. ... $1 25 
Pile driver engineer.. 1 124 
Pile driver man.. 1 00 
Boomman.. 1 00 
Bridgeman.. 1 00 
Fireman.. 0 683 
Labourer... .. .. .. ; 0 45 


Construction of an extension and repairs to 
the wharf at Union Bay, Comox-Alberni Dis- 
trict, B.C. Name of contractors, W. Stuart 
Construction Co., Ltd., Vancouver, B.C. Date 
of contract, October 4, 1938. Amount of con- 
tract, approximately $5,151.25. A fair wages 
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schedule was included in the contract as fol- Per hour 
Jenne ts Driver, horse and cart.. .. 0 55 
; PediMour Driver, team and wagon.. 0 75 
Drivers.. 0 40 
Labourers. . $0 45 acd iland tinea inaon hie 0 75 
Bie ever tetany. 1 25 Labourers. . Amt eG 0 40 
Pile driver engineer. . estirrn placa Nia colette & 1 123 Lathers, metal.. .. .. . 0 70 
Pile ATIVEL Mee oa cst hl Reo ette Ee eee 1 00 Motor truck drivers.. n 0 45 
Pile driver boomman.. 1 00 Motor truck driver and tee t 
Pile driver bridgeman.. . 1 00 Loto’ “4onsy. 1 45 
Pile driver fireman.. .. .. . 0 682 3 tons.. 1 95 
Watchman.. 0 45 4 tons.. 4 é yee 2 45 
Ornamental iron ores © Hp irttial 0 75 
Painters and glaziers.. 0 65 
PHP ORESPSNON, Vg Un Lien Te OT rie 0 90 
Construction of repairs to wharf and renewal Plasterers’ helpers re and tempering 
of breakwater at Sidney, Nanaimo District, material). .. er aekte) a. oro ary anlOeeo 
3 ; Plumbers and led edn Bak he 0 80 
B.C. Name of contractors, Horie-Latimer Plumbers, and steamfitters’ helpers. (all 2 men 
Construction Co., Ltd., Vancouver, B.C. Date assigned to help tradesmen).. 0 45 
of contract, September 27, 1938. Amount of — Roofers, felt and gravel.. 0 45 
contract, approximately $6,541. A fair wages eae We i BRS MUR DpTe. BS yt fd 
schedule was included in the contract as fol- ST enecnt tere. . COUN eal nd GLU hrades 
lows :— Stonemasons.. : 0 90 
Per hour Stonemasons’ "helpers ida Shin a heaipevine 
mortar).. BRS ENC ey Sean ee an Oa 0 4 
Boomman.. . $1 00 Tile setters... oc 0 i 
Bridgeman.. 1 00 - Tile setters’ hel 1 
ean”: ae 0 683 elipers & men assigned iB Hels 
Pia aut PAW AOnY ‘iO Sh 1 95 tradesmen). . PMOL no ict ae § 2) Meat’ 0 45 
Watchman. . 
Pile driver engineer.. 1 123 0 40 
Pile driver man.. .. . 1 00 
Painters.. .. 0 65 
Electricians. . 0 75 ; 
Labourers. . 0 45 Construction of a breakwater extension at 
Watchmen.. .. 0 40 Mi 
Sr eee naae te ill Cove, Lunenburg Co., NS. Name of con- 


Construction of wharf repairs at Campbell 
River, Comox-Alberni District, B.C. Name of 
contractors, Vancouver Pile Driving & Con- 
tracting Co., Ltd., Vancouver, B.C. Date of 
contract, September 28, 1988. Amount of con- 
tract, approximately $7,477.40. A fair wages 
schedule was included in the contract as fol- 
lows :— 


Per hour 
Pile driver foreman.. . Ranks $1 25 
Pile driver-enoimecrey eur tot ties! ttt 1 124 
PilerariversMay st vated - 1 00 
Pile driver boomman.. .. . 1 00 
Pile driver bridgeman.. . 1 00 
Pile driver fireman.. .. 0 682 
Labourer.. .. 0 45 
Watchman.. 0 40 


Construction of a field laboratory building at 
Kamloops, B:C. Name of contractors, The 
Dominion Construction Co., Ltd., Vancouver, 
B.C. Date of contract, September 27, 1938. 
Amount of contract, $17,800, and unit prices 
for additional work. 


Per hour 
Concrete mixer operator: 
Steam.. ‘ $0 65 
Gasoline or gigas, 0 50 
Cement finishers. . 0 60 
Carpenters and joiners.. Ae 0 70 
Brick and hollow tile layers.. .. . 0 90 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ holaets anes 
and tempering mortar).. 0 45 


tractor, Mr. Robert A. Douglas, New Glasgow, 
NS. ‘Date of contract, Oupibier 4, 1938. 
Amount of contract, approximately $21,933.90. 
A fair wages schedule was included in the con- 
tract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Blacksmiths. . $0 50 
Boatmen Cromboat \.. 0 30 
Driver.. : 0 30 
Driver, horse and. heh Se 0 45 
Driver, team and wagon.. . 0 55 
Tabourers.. 0 30 
Motor truck dewvers 0 35 


Motor truck driver and drupe: 
1 to 2 tons.. 
3 tons.. 
4 tons.. 
Pile driver foneen 
Pile driver engineer.. 
Pile driver fireman.. : 
Pile driver derrick engineer. f 
Timbermen and cribmen Goreme (hick soni 
ing and by the use of the axe, adze, etc., 
cutting and os pels timber). . 
Watchmen.. seni, 3 


Construction of a steel hopper scow of 200 
yd. capacity. Name of contractors, Marine 
Industries Ltd., Sorel, P.Q. Date of contract, 
September 26, 1938. Amount of contract, 
$32,900. A fair wages schedule was included 
in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Boilermakers... .. 0 58 
Blgekennthe teas ee 0 58 
Blacksmiths’ helpers... 0 40 
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Per hour 
Chippers and caulkers.. .. 0 58 
Crane operators... .. .. 0 48 
Drillers and reamers.. . 0 45 
Driver, team and wagon.. 0 65 
Driver.. 0 35 
Electric waders 0 58 
Flangers.. Dee: Bikers 0 58 
Wibterser) ee oe, steele tase 0 58 
Iron moulders.. .. 0 58 
Labourers.. 0 35 
Machinists... .. 0 58 
Machinists’ helpers. 0 40 
Platers.. At 0 58 
Patcormaaizers 0 58 
Painters.. 0 48 
Riveters.. Siete Ware's ate geeincs 0 58 
Rivet noldersys 8 sg osc se) se voles 0 45 
Rivet heaters.. 0 40 
Riggers.. .. Ae 0 48 
Shipwright aud honey. 0 58 


8 hour day “ae 48 hout eee 


Construction of wharf improvements at 
Malagash, N.S. Name of contractor, Mr. Wil- 
liam Harney, Quebec, P.Q. Date of contract, 
September 26, 19388. Amount of contract, 
approximately $17,929.92. A fair wages 
schedule was included in the contract as fol- 
lows :— 


Per hour 

Blacksmiths. . aa te $0 50 
Blacksmiths’ helpers... 0 35 
Carpenters. . Sey RNS 0 50 
@ement) finishers<h bi. epatsets wes sms omens s 0 50 
Cement and concrete mixer. operators: 

gasoline or electric.. DIN Sees et san tars 0 40 
Compressor operators: ss or electric.. 0 40 
Drivers.. a ; 0 30 
Driver, team ane ween 0 55 


Engineer, operating, steam: single or double 


drum.. . 0 55 
Fireman, Gatien s 0 35 
Hoist operator—gasoline.. 0 40 
Labourers... 0 30 
Machinist. . ‘ 0 55 
Motor truck drivers 0 35 
Motor truck driver and trace! 

ALON 2ntONS 135 
SIG! SI tae Beware tector 1 85 
Pile driver biemeece 0 55 
Pile driver fireman.. 0 35 
0 25 


Watchman.. 


Construction of an extension to the wharf 
at Black’s Harbour, N.B. Name of contractor, 
Mr. John S. Parker, Saint John, N.B. Date 
of contract, September 23, 1938. Amount of 
contract, approximately $24,982. A fair wages 


schedule was included in the contract as 
follows:— 

Per hour 
Carpenters. . $0 50 


Timbermen and iain (méieaiine: Roribite 
and by the use of the axe, iy etc., 


cutting and sidan PRU 0 373 
Labourers.. eee es 0 30 
iplacksmrthian vecuken dene oun 0 50 
Blacksmiths’ Ge 0 35 
Boatman (rowboat).. .. .. : 4 


Motor boat operator.. .. 
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Per hour 
Pile driver foreman.. .. .. 0 65 
Pile driver engineer.. . 0 55 
Piledriver firemeéen?y. 4.0.6 ve 0 35 
Pile driver derrick engineer... . 0 55 
Pile driver derrick firemen... .. . 0 35 
Driver, horse and cart.. .. 0 45 
Driver, team and wagon.. . 0 55 
Drivers.. 0 30 
Motor truck divans : 0 35 
Motor truck driver and heutic 
1 to 2 tons.. bi be Shcou! Pma M CN tf 3o 
BS GODS. MEL ae! ects eee eee tate ate dae 185 
Watchman.. 0 25 


Construction of addition and alterations to 
the Boiler Plant at Booth Street, Ottawa, Ont. 
Name of contractors, W. E. Edge Ltd., Ot- 
tawa, Ont. Date of contract, October 3, 1938. 
Amount of contract, $19,800, and unit prices 
for any additional work. A fair wages schedule 
was included in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 


Brick and heligw tile layers.. $0 90 
Brick. and hollow tile eli helpers ane 
and tempering mortar).. 

Boilermakers. . ; 

Carpenters and ee a 

Cement finishers.. 

Cement and concrete mixer hee ones 
Steam.. 
Electric. . 

Driver, horse and nites 

Driver, team and wakens 

Drivers.. : 

Electricians Gustee remy 

Labourers.. , 

Motor truck lier 

Motor truck driver and ieee 
Ito 2: tons,..0F7 “APO asthe see 3 
3 tons.. 
4 tons.. ni 

Ornamental iron vot Beetle 

Painters and glaziers... .. ... 

Plumbers and steamfitters.. . 

Roofers, composition.. 

Sheet metal workers.. 

Stonecutters.. 

Stonemasons.. ; 

Stonemasons’ isds (iting anit a caeriie 
mortar).. : stripe Lrifeays 0 
Structural aie bas inltiolay SA ne Se ee 0 8 
0 
0 


ooco 
Dont ce 
ono eo 


oR CO FR CO MD Ost 
Conon ooae 


SoCo COCOONMNHEe 
SRHOMSORMRBAAROP 
SRAaarsdan»rn 


Engineers on steel erection... .. . 
Watchman.. . 


Construction of cribs for western breakwater 
at Toronto, Ont. Name of contractors, Rus- 
sell Construction Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. Date 
of contract, September 26, 1938. Amount of 
contract, approximately $27,965.95. A fair 
wages schedule was included in the contract 
as follows:— 


Per hour 
VAXOMONG sO daha. eebanome $0 55 
Blacksmiths.. .. ... 0 70 
Blackmiths’ helpers... 0 55 
Boatmen (rowboats).. 0 50 
Carpenters and jottenla ts 3 0 95 
Cement, finishers... .. %.' % 0 70 
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Per hour Per hour 
Cement and concrete mixer operators: Hoist operator—gasoline or electric 0 45 
Steam.. : 0 70 Labourers. . a 0 35 
Gasoline or biesteiel ; ; 0 60 Motor truck sien: Sue 0 40 
Compressor operators, caapiee or fed Pes 0 60 Motor truck driver land ee 
Locomotive crane operator, steam, gasoline or MOORE OMS. e.c lis pc tae saheh nae dks PCR ee 1 40 
electric. . 0 85 OP TOMS: PO kel skussicbar aboot we ve ee ee Oe 1 90 
Per day WEA CHISELS WS ms 0k. ve Atta ame 0 60 
Divers (full day’s pay to be allowed whether Pile driver engineer... . Asan Go Oy 0 65 
employed full or part time).. ‘ $14 00 Pile drivensforemantsnawin SORweae Bas, Oe, 0 75 
Diver’s tenders (full day’s pay to be aimed Pile driver fireman.. : 0 40 
whether employed full or part time).. 5 00 Timbermen or cribmen Conelekined dbribing 
Engineers, steam: and, by the use of the axe, adze, etc., 
Single or double drum.. $0 80 cutting and fitting abel 0 42 
3 or more drums.. 0 80 Watchman.. Pee ei hts Ze: 0 30 
Firemen.. 0 55 
Labourers.. < ae 0 50 
Motor boat AS 0 55 
Riggers, general. Re 0 60 F ati 3 
Hoye (eters teat 0 60 Construction of a training wall at Bayfield, 
Timbermen and cribmen Chena aae eribine: Ont. Name of contractors, The Chatham 
and by the use of the axe, adze, etc., ares CO j 
tie Ceieetng maber™ i Dredging and General Contracting Co. Ltd., 
1 Pals fo | URE TA 0 40 Chatham, Ont. Date of contract, September 


Construction of a wharf at Walpole Island, 
Lambton Co., Ont. Name of contractors, 
Chatham Dredging and General Contracting 
Co., Ltd., Chatham, Ont. Date of contract, 
September 27, 1938. Amount of contracts, 
approximately $4,709. 


Per hour 
Blacksmiths. . ates Woe $0 55 
Blacksmiths’ Peters. 0 40 
Carpenters and joiners.. . 0 60 
Drivers... 0 35 
Drivers, team finds aaannae 0 65 
Motor boat operators... 0 40 
Motor truck drivers.. 0 40 


Motor truck drivers and sree 


1 to 2 tons.. 1 40 
3 tons.. 3 1 90 
Pile driver fo eanari 4, 0 75 
Pile driver engineer.. 0 65 
Pile driver fireman.. 0 40 
Pile driver derrick engineer. 0 65 
Pile driver derrick fireman.. 0 40 
Riggers... 0 45 
Labourers. . bs daght 0 35 
Timbermen and cpimion tice tssalicnt doxibiae 
and, by the use of the axe, adze, etc., 


o 
i 
bo 


cutting and fitting timber).. 
Watchina neg yas |. tigts. deel oe 


(=) 
(SS) 
o 


Construction of an extension to the south 
pier at Kincardine, Ont. Name of contractors, 
Messrs. Henry & Ross, Kincardine, Ont. Date 
of contract, Sept. 24, 1938. Amount of con- 
tract, approximately $23,110.54. A fair wages 
schedule was included in the contract as fol- 
lows :— 


Per hour 
Blacksmith.. .. $0 55 
Blacksmiths’ ae ae 0 40 
Carpenters.. 0 60 
Cement finishers... 0 55 


Cement and concrete mixer * operator—gasoline 


or electric.. ; 0 45 
Compressor operators—gasoline or Bieta. 0 45 
Driver, team and wagon. 0 65 
Drivers.. 0 35 
Engineer, i araeaindle. or Gioubla saben 0 65 


27, 1988. Amount of contract, approximately 
$10,764.36. A fair wages schedule was inserted 
in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
PACK SIMIEMG <1 x eel wil we 16 $0 55 
Blacksmiths’ helpers.. .. .. . 0 40 
Carpenters. «) hau-cwdasr 0 60 
Cement finishers... .. SS, oe: es 0 55 
Cement and concrete mixer ADSI 
(gasoline or electric).. ‘ 0 45 
Compressor operators—easoline | or Polestiie.. 0 45 
Driver.. al 0 35 
0 65 


Driver, team In ae 
Engineer, operating, Beats topile. or er paite 


drums).. ; ae 0 65 
Hoist Pcie anole. 0 45 
Labourers.. 0 35 
Machinist.. 0 60 

0 40 


Motor truck Orion : 
Motor truck driver and ick 


1 to 2 tons... 1 40 

3 tons.. , 1 90 

Pile driver pert hee 0 75 

Pile driver engineer.. 0 65 

Pile driver fireman.. , 0 40 
Timbermen or cribmen te ee Re 
and, by the use of the axe, adze, etc., 

cutting and fitting timber).. ; = 


Watchman.. 


Construction of a wharf at Howdenvale, 
Bruce Co., Ont. Name of contractors, Messrs. 
Wm. Bermingham & Son, Kingston, Ont. Date 
of contract, October 3, 1938. Amount of 
contract, approximately $5,998.50. A fair 
wages schedule was included in the contract 
as follows:— 


Per hour 
Blacksmiths.. .. . $0 55 
Blacksmiths’ helpers. 0 40 
Carpenters.. 5 0 60 
Drivers.. : ao? 0 35 
Driver, team ane e binh ee 0 65 
Engineer, operating, steam: 
Single or double drums.. 0 65 
Three or more drums.. . 0 75 
Hoist Oe ae - 0 45 
Labourers. . ; 0 35 
Motor truck iene 0 40 
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Per hour 
Motor truck driver and truck: 
ito) 2 tonse<!~.. 1 40 
3 tons.. 1 90 
Machinist. . arava eee Ps 0 60 
Pile driver Foveuae Sod owl scat bie. Up aaa St 0 75 
Pile driver engineer.. . ; 0 65 
Pile driver fireman.. 0 40 
Pile driver men. an 0 42 
Timbermen and crab WGneasartios meeDine 
and, by the use of the axe, adze, etc., 
cutting and a cries’ fa 
Watchman.. , oy eats 





Construction of a timber cribwork extension 
to the public wharf at Leamington, Ont. 
Name of contractors, Angus Robertson Ltd., 


Montreal, P.Q. Date of contract, October 
4, 1938. Amount of contract, approximately 
$151, 003.05. A fair wages schedule was in- 
cluded in the contract as follows:— 
Per hour 
Blacksmiths.. .. $0 55 
Blacksmiths’ helpers... 0 40 
Carpenters... cates 0 60 
Compressor opstators easolide’te or ele fesntey. 0 45 
Per day 


Divers (full day’s pay to be allowed whether 


employed full or part time).. : $14 00 
Divers’ tenders (full day’s pay to be allowed 

whether employed full or part time).. 5 00 

Per hour 

Drivers. . a $0 35 
Driver, team anid ‘waar: 0 65 
Engineers, steam—single or double dpa. 4 0 65 
Hoist operator (gasoline). . 0 45 
Labourers.. é 4 erent 0 35 
Motor truck diets: 0 40 


Motor truck driver and ‘rack: 
1 to 2 tons.. 
3 tons.. : Ae 
Motor boat jee ele) 
Machinist.. AG Tita 
Pile driver foreman. : 
Pile driver engineer. . 
Pile driver fireman.. ; 
Timbermen and cribmen (beaburint be 


and, by the use of the axe, adze, etc., 
cutting and ater peices 0 42 
Watchman.. i 0 30 


Construction of an extension to the wharf 
at Riviére Ouelle, Kamarouska Co., Name of 
contractors, Napoleon Journier and Alphonse 
Montminy, of Cap St. Ignace and St. Francois, 
P.Q., respectively. Date of contract, September 
27, 1938. Amount of contract, approximately 
$5,984.50. A fair wages schedule was included 
in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Blacksmiths... : $0 50 
Compressor operator (aaaolnes’ or velenteidy 0 40 
Cement and concrete mixer operators: 
gasoline or electric.. 0 40 


Drill runners (machine).. .. .. :: ats. 2 0 40 


Driver, horse and cart.. . 0 45 
Driver, team and wagon.. 0 55 
Driver, : 0 30 
Motor truck drive. ‘ 0 35 
Motor truck driver and trates 
SEO Dna Sem eee ie ac atc Pee SNe ee ate ome 1 35 
SELONG tee ee en fae ro eee ae mS « 1 85 
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Per hour 

Hoist operator: 
Steam.. 0 55 
Gasoline or snoicae 0 40 
Labourers.. .. . 0 30 
Machinists. . 0 55 
Powdermen.. 0 40 


Timbermen and ceibmnak: (qresateme! meine 
and, by the use of the axe, adze, auger, 
ete, cutting and Migs: yueb ‘tis 

Watchmait” oe 


Construction of protection work at Notre 
Dame de Pierreville, P.Q. Name of contractor, 
Mr. Armand Turcotte, Trois Riviéres, P.Q. 
Date of contract, September 27, 1988. Amount 
of contract, approximately $14,236. A fair 
wages schedule was included in the contract 
as follows :— 


Per hour 

Driver, horse and cart.. $0 45 
Drivers, team and wagon.. . 0 55 
Drivers. uiswia ee. o 0 30 
Labourers.. 0 30 
Stonemasons. . 0 70 
Blacksmiths... .. .. .. 0 50 
Blacksmiths’ helpers... 0 35 
Motor truck driver.. : 0 35 
Motor truck driver and Het 

1 to 2 tons.. 1 35 

3 tons.. A ccors helt Sven Bees 1 85 
Wiatehinan-. ka eee MnO ater ne 0 25 


Construction of repairs to the wharf at 
St. Roch des Aulnaies, Kamarouska Co., P.Q. 
Name of contractors, Messrs. Normand & 
Normand, L’Islet, P.Q. Date of contract, 
October 7, 1938. Amount of contract, ap- 
proximately $7,952.45. A fair wages schedule 
was included in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 

Blacksmiths. . ses nap, $0 50 
Compressor operators (gauonie or tlendtye. 0 40 
Blacksmiths’ helpers... 0 35 
Cement and concrete mixer pivetnue: 

Steam.. 0 55 

Gasoline or electric. 0 40 
Drill runners. 0 40 
Driver, horse ‘maid bee 0 45 
Daves team and wagon.. .. 0 55 
Driver.. : 0 30 
Motor truck einer ane truck : 

Ito 2'tons’ 1 35 

Si. tOns ks) Peers 1 85 
Hoist. operator: 

Steam... 0 55 

Gasoline.. .. 0 40 
Labourers. . 0 30 
Machinists. . 0 55 
Powdermen.. 0 40 


Timbermen and ea (acacia. ser eribine 


and by the use of the axe, adze, etc., 

cutting and fitting timber).. 0 374 
Motor truck driver.. .. a 0 35 
Watchman... .. . 0 25 


Construction of a wharf at Pointe Lebel, 
Saguenay Co., P.Q. Name of contractors, 
North Shore Construction Co., Ltd., Montreal, 


NovEMBER, 1938 


P.Q. Date of contract, September 26, 1938. 
Amount of contract, approximately, $23,427.50. 
A fair wages schedule was included in the 
contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
BIACKSIMENSt ep ae. on ct etree tem ea asia $0 50 
BlacksmipnssMehperss cc ve cen ven tenth eteua tae 0 35 
Compressor operator: gasoline or electric... 0 40 


Concrete mixer operator: 

Steam.. 0 55 

Gasoline or Bisettic. : 0 40 
Drill runners (machine).. Ne Wa re eres 0 40 
Driver, horse ands cart sewewiime, os wy oe 0 45 
Driver, team and wagon.. 0 55 
Driver’) aa + aes 0 30 
Motor truck heel acer: 0 35 
Motor truck driver and truce: 

1 to 2 tons.. 3 AAP, Reale eaten alet Aum Pd 1 35 

Sitons! Gorm os Bh iss, 1 85 
Hoist operator: akcitng. or as lepia aul . 0 40 
Engineers, operating, steam: single or double 


LSND Eas lecetats Aud: che cave aaNet nee, Pac ae oe pease a 0 55 
Labourers’; Rtas: Me Moree seen, tie ANY, 0 30 
Machinists. . 0 55 
Powdermen.. .. 0 40 
Timbermen and buen! eee sania, aba 

and, by the use of the axe, adze, ete., 

cutting and iatig hehe: pre ee Nee 0 374 
Watchmanwy Anus: so I a cl vote 0 25 


Construction of wharf improvements at 
Manicouagan (Baie Comeau), P.Q. Name of 
contractors, North Shore Construction’ Co., 
Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. Date of contract, October 
3, 1938. Amount of contract, approximately 
$34,897. A fair wages schedule was included 
in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Blacksmiths... .. . 10 EA, «tabby $0 50 
Blacksmiths’ hatoorn $c i: ead, parse 0 35 
Bostinens (rowhboats) tee ci kale eee 0 30 
CGarpenters-and. joiners: 24 siden. eet 0 50 
Comentiiimish ers, oc suuemniiann ei sy owe coven 0 50 
Cement and concrete mixer Sa lenmin 
gasoline or electric.. .. .. 0 40 
Compressor operators (aisciine, 6 or ony 0 40 
Per day 


Divers (full day’s pay to be allowed whether 


employed full or part time).. .. . $14 00 
Divers’ tenders (full day’s pay to be allowed 
whether employed full or part time).. .. 5 00 
Per hour 

WMriverss.. yore iethaae Taree Maer tees 0 30 
Driver, horse cond pg Ut tae Msn less gxdore egg 0 45 
Driver, teammand | wagons. i: hae.) soe ef 6 55 
Drill runners.. .. .. US chee oie ane wal: 0 40 
Engineers coeretide ane 

Single or double drums.. 0 55 

Three or more drums.. .. . 0 65 
Fireman, stationary... .. entree 0 35 
Hoist operators Gaatline's or Mjootit en arate 0 40 
Labourers. . sot ies celateenhbke Haram te 0 30 
Motor boat postitoure 0 35 
Motor truck drivers. . 0 35 
Motor truck driver and tenes" 

TetOL2etOnsec. ee ee yeti) 

SptOUS ue, te 1 85 

<) GORS ae. 2 35 

5 tons.. 2 85 
Powdermen.. , es 0 40 
Steam shovel engineers’ 0 85 
Steam shovel cranemen. 0 65 
Steam shovel firemen... .. .. ... Opo5; 


Bonaventure Co., 


1938. 
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Steam shovel oilers.. F 

Shovel operators (Gasonine)). 

Timbermen and cribmen (measuring, geribne 
and, by the use of the axe, adze, etc., 
cutting and fitting timber).. dR MP RE 

Watchman.. RST deans etsidoss 

Pile driver Deer 

Pile driver engineer... .. ..... 

Pile driver fireman.. .. 


Construction of wharf repairs at Carleton, 


Blacksmith... .. . 
Blacksmiths’ Helpers . 
Boatmen (rowboats). . 
Carpenters and Seay 2 é 
Cement and concrete mixer pierntars: 
Steam.. si (eat 
Gasoline or diet tt” 
Drill runners.. 
Driver.. ‘ 
Driver, horse ‘ated dart. 
Driver, team and wagon .. . 
Labourers.. 
Machinists. . ra 
Motor truck docs Mating: 
Motor truck driver and truck’: 
1 to 2 tons.. 
SUCONS) canis vets 
AGO ci rte dees 
5 tons.. 
Powdermen.. : on 
Road grader Gioritons: 
Horsedrawn.. 
Including team.. . 
Gasoline. . 
Rodmen—reinforced sock 
Shovel operators (gasoline).. 
Steam shovel engineers.. .. .. . 
Steam shovel cranemen.. 
Steam shovel firemen.. Pes ty i fae 
Timbermen (measuring, scribing, and by the 
use of the axe, adze, etc., cutting and 
fitting timber)... . 
Watchmen.. . 


P.Q. Name of contractor, 


Mr. Theodore E. Rousseau, Quebec, P.Q. 
Date of contract, October 6, 1938. Amount of 
contract, approximtaely $4,337.40. fair 


wages schedule was included in the contract 
as follows:— 


Se aro SSO: OS 
Oo Cre cr Pe OR PR Or 
Ioonwodcc nu 


_ 
oo 
oe 


1 85 


Construction of a breakwater at Pointe aux 


Amount of contract, 


Blacksmiths... 2 
Blacksmiths’ Helpaan ; 
Compressor operator—gasoline or Pie aA 
Labourers.. 
Machinists. . 
Motor boat ohiehaieels 
Motor truck drivers.. ; 
Motor truck driver and iraek : 
Lato 2 tons... 
HOI «iis shia os 
BAUONG Ss” Cees a 
DOL 


Anglais, Saguenay Co., P.Q. Name of con- 
tractors, North Shore Construction Co., 
Montreal, P.Q. Date of contract, October 3, 
approximately 
$15,250. A fair wages schedule was included 
in the contract as follows:— 


Ltd., 
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Per hour 
Timbermen and cribmen (measuring, scribing 
and, by the use of the adze, axe, etc., 
cutting and fitting timber).. 3 0 374 
Watchman.. SH et ee 0 25 


Construction of repairs to the wharf at 
Ste. Anne des Monts, Gaspe Co., P.Q. Name 
of contractors, North Shore Construction Co., 
Liseh Montreal, P.Q. Date of contract, ve 
tober 5, 1988. Amount of contract, approxi- 
mately $44,688. A fair wages schedule was 
included in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 

Blacksmith... .. $0 50 
Blacksmiths’ helpee 0 35 
Boatmen (Rowboat).. 0 30 
Carpenters and Gina S : 0 50 
Compressor operators—gasoline or Ne ea dite 0 40 
Drill runners. : 0 40 
Driver, horse and an 0 45 
Driver, team and wagon.. 0 55 
De, : 0 30 
Baomeors eocaune! Pee, Guee or rainye 

drums).. 0 55 
Fireman—stationary,- Ake 0 35 
Hoist operators—gasoline. . BACT a Lae 0 40 
TAD OUTer elias 2s hoe i Laan oe Smee at gene ot 0 30 
Machinists.. .. .. PN are es Seren Veteg eye Ry 0 55 
Motor truck severe 4 oa, 0 35 
Motor truck driver and ariel: 

DEO TEINS 8. sy eee ee ne ne ed 1 35 
3 tons.. . 1 85 

Timbermen and oe ae ‘Gneasunne, Spine 

and, by the use of the axe, adze, etc., 

cutting and ae ey 0 373 
Watchman.. Rr eee i 0 25 


Construction of a public building at St. 
Andrews East, P.Q. Name of contractor, 
Mr. William D’Aoust, Eastview, Ont. Date 
of contract, September 26, 1988. Amount of 
contract, $80, 860.44 and unit prices for any 
additional work. A fair wages schedule was 
included in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Cement and concrete mixer operator: steam.. $0 55 
Cement finishers... . 0 50 
Stonemasons. . 0 70 
Stonemasons’ Reiners (nixing Mah FN ec a 
mortar).. 0 35 
Brick and hallow tile (Neth 0 70 


Brick and hollow tile ae, helpers Geaine 


and tempering mortar).. 0 35 
Structural steel workers.. 0 75 
Ornamental iron workers.. . 0 50 
Carpenters and joiners.. .. 0 50 
Sheet metal workers.. OE55 
Roofers, felt and gravel.. 0 35 
Teravea layers.. 2 0 70 
Terrazzo finishers and helpers. 0 55 
Marble setters... 0 70 
Marble setters’ Rope (all men Paeciene? t5 

help riradesmen).,. i. xo ee eee oe 0 35 
Lachers, "Metals ia 0 cys. es el Aa 0 50 
Plasterera ys: Ee ads he 5 AAAI eee ee 0 70 
Plasterers’ helpers (mixing and tempering 

material)... Sea Fo gan 0 35 
Painters and piacios” DS URE AEN NCADP 0 50 
Plumbers and! steamfitterss. .+ 2526 sa) cc 0 55 
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Per hour 
Electricians. . 0 55 
Labourers.. 0 30 
Driver, horse eat cane Rem Oi 0 45 
Driver, team and) wagon). .aeeeeeLee eee 0 55 
Drivers... .. Por 0 30 
Motor truck yee sabe as 0 35 
Motor truck driver and ‘nee 
Me FOeZ GONnS ue 1 35 
3 tons.. 3 ain he Sata On Lc 1 85 
SPOHMECUTLERS <i 2a) se ley ie een ep ee 0 60 
Miatelmnanic une: whose 0 25 


Construction of a public building at Ottawa, 
Ont. Name of contractors, A. Janin Building 
Co., Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. Date of contract, 
September 27, 1938. Amount of contract, ap- 
proximately $602,400.00 and unit prices for any 
additional work. <A fair wages schedule was 


included in the contract as follows:— 
Per hour 


Brick and hollow tile layers.. $0 90 


Brick and hollow tile oe helpers ‘eine 


and tempering mortar). 0 50 
Carpenters and joiners .. . 0 85 
Cement finishers... 0 60 
Cement and concrete mixer Lopeeuiete; 

Steam.. Soe Ae ys 0 70 

Eilectrichee nee 2 0 55 
Drivers. . 0 45 
Driver, horse ani bets 0 60 
Driver, team and wagon.. . 0 80 
Blectrinane (inside wiremen): 

Up to and including July 31, 1938.. 0 75 

On and after August 1, 1938.. 0 80 
Elevator constructors. . : 0 85 
Elevator constructors’ helorea 0 60 
Engineers on steel erection.. 0 80 


Engineers operating steam— 

Single and double drum.. 

Three drums.. waa 
Fireman, stationary... 5 a6 
Hoist Obaint ares sac lina te or “clewisiel 
Labourers.. Teac aa e Mee 
Lathers, metalyais:. .oegeig. . 

Lathers, wood.. . 

Linoleum layers. . 

Marble setters. . 

Marble setters’ hebperdi Kalin men “assigned te 


Sooo Qo oo Soo o0o 6 
ODD N — or Gt OOo FW 
Sooo nncoceo 


help tradesmen) . i ; 0 50 
Mastic floor Suréatiens: snd fancestt 0 75 
Mastic floor rubbers and finishers .. . 0 60 
Mastic floor kettlemen.. .. . 0 60 
Mastic floor labourers. . 0 50 
Motor truck drivers.. 0 50 
Motor truck driver and ek. : 

1 to 2 tons.. 1 45 

3 tons.. 1 95 

4 tons.. : ; 2 45 
Orremental iron woreae 0 60 
Painters and glaziers.. .. 0 65 
Plasterers: 

Up to and including July 31, 1938.. .. .. 0 80 

On and after August 1, 1938.. 0 85 
Plasterers’ helpers (mining and tecbenine: 

material). . ae) oe 0 50 
Plumbers and sipnnierere e 0 95 
Plumbers and steamfitters’ Kolar teat men 

assigned to help tradesmen).. 0 50 
Roofers, felt and gravel.. 0 50 
Roofers, sheet metal.. . Bete talc Aa 0 82 
Roofers, shingles (wood, asbestos).. 0 85 
Sheet metal workers. . 0 82 


Stonecutters.. 
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Per hour 
Stonemasons.. .. . 
Stonemasons’ Piaera. ane. i Ser onng 
mortar).. a's PE Pe Cr Seis WELLS BE 0 50 
Structural ston! ioreore. | AES ESS 0 80 
Terrazzo layers.. .. sates 0 75 
Terrazzo finishers and helpers. : 0 60 
Tile setters.. 0 90 


Tile setters’ elvers. call men Or ea tonal to 


help tradesmen).. Petia Ree ees ets on Pa eee 0 50 
Welders on steel ee Rc 1 Ae a 0 80 
Waxers and polishers (floor).. .. .. . xe 0 50 
Watchman.. . 0 40 


DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORT 


Hard surfacing on No. 2 landing strip at the 
Intermediate Aerodrome at Kapuskasing, Ont. 
Name of contractors, McNamara Construction 
Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. Date of contract, 
September 29, 1938. Amount of contract, $59,- 
217.00. A fair wages schedule was inserted in 
the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Asphalt finishers... $0 50 
Blacksmiths.. .. . 0 55 
Blacksmiths’ Uelpers: d 0 40 
Compressor pyerhtcrs—gasoling i or haecesiel. 0 45 
Driver, team and wagon.. 0 65 
Driver.. 0 35 
Motor truck oe 0 40 
Motor truck driver and ak 
IMGOr2AGORS US) .O% 1 40 
SPUONS esos oss 1 90 
4 tons.. 2 40 
5 tons.. 2 90 
Road grader opermon obec Aeayeats i 0 40 
Road grader opera ior ae drawn, in- 
cluding team.. ; 0 70 
Road _ grader Coeritae eee 0 45 
Power shovel operators—gasoline.. 0 90 
Tractor operators.. 2 0 45 
Power roller operators, ete aa aeolnee 0 65 
Operators of bituminous penetration equip- 
ICN Eb. is AMET P SAS) «/ej eM rd betel zy Ad Oe 0 45 
AID DULL CLS aay RAD Ws bys rem mr 5 ah Od 0 35 
Wietbehimanecmta: ost ne eter aane saat ee 0 30 


Construction and maintenance work at Ke- 
nora, Ont. Name of contractors, Toronto 
General Trusts Corporation, Administrator of 
the Estate of R. H. Bond, Kenora, Ont. Date 
of contract, September 26, 1938. Amount of 
contract, $9,141.00. A fair wages schedule was 
included with the contract as follows :— 


Per hour 
Labourers.. rind $0 40 
Driver, team and acum 0 70 
Driver.. 0 40 
Motor truck Oo ae 0 45 


Motor truck driver and truck’? 
di, CO} -2RTONS sebnawis Seater cere Ate 
3 tons.. 
4 tons.. 
OVLOUSh ete. cts 
Tractor operators.. Shi. Wee a terre ha Whe 
Road grader operator, including team.. 
Road grader operator—gasoline. . 


Soocoonwny NR Re 
aInNtoro fp OP 
SoOnonn on 


Revision of office space in the hangar at the 
Airport, St. Hubert, P.Q. Name of contractors, 
A. Lacroix Ltee., St. Lambert, P.Q. Date of 

66620—7 


contract, September 28, 1988. Amount of con- 
tract, $4,200.00. A fair wages schedule was 
included in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Carpenters and) joiners) ayer end. Maes « 0 70 
Electricians (inside wiremen}.. 0 75 
Labourers.. .. .. . 0 40 
Lathers—metal.. 0 7% 
Linoleum layers... 0 55 
Ornamental iron w pag 0 66 
Painters and glaziers.. .. 0 66 
Pilastererswold, Sey <a eeeaot Hea 0 80 
Plasterers’ helpers nisin and tempering 
material).. He 0 45 
Plumbers and Aeamatters~ 0 7 
Roofers—sheet metal.. 0 70 
Sheet metallworlkensens Pies ae) Leis 0 70 
Watchman.. .. 0 35 


Construction of an Airport at Calgary, Alta. 
Name of contractors, Dutton Bros. & Co., Cal- 
gary, Alta. Date of contract, October 17, 1938. 
Amount of contract, $77,849.00. A fair wages 
schedule was included in the contract as fol- 
lows :— 


Per hour 
Blacksmiths... .. . eT BU ang $0 70 
Blacksmith’s helpers. . abel sich: A 0 50 
Carpenters and joiners... 0 75 
Compressor operators, paealaned or Beoueicel gy 0 55 
Dragline operators, steam.. 1 00 
Dragline fireman.. 0 60 
Dragline oilers.. seep 0 50 
Driver, team and et 0 75 
Driver, horse and cart.. 0 60 
HORI OTS o/s cis Mele lite 6. evs 0 45 
DciE TUM NOrss, <8 sii coe, ae 0 55 
Labourers.. 0 45 
Motor truck ane 0 50 


Motor truck driver and eel 
1 to 2, tons.. 
SLOTS heshopha ay ait ties ii 
4 tons.. 
5 tons.. ; A 
Road grader oneraiee, wi Lee Pater ive 
Road grader operator, including team.. .. . 
Road grader operator, gasoline.. .. 
Steam shovel engineer.. . 
Steam shovel cranemen.. 
Steam shovel fireman.. . 
Steam shovel oilers.. . Ag TS, 
Shovel operators—gasoline. . 
Tractor operators... .. . 
Watchman.. .. 


o 


nie 


SOorFPOTC ORCC COWNNH 
RPOoOOADNISRPMO~Mondws 
onrooomooecoescosd 


Construction of a radio range station at 
Cowley, Alta. Name of contractors, Oland 
Construction Co., Ltd., Lethbridge, Alta. Date 
of contract, October 11, 1938. Amount of 
contract, $7,024.00. A fair wages schedule was 
included in the contract as follows :— 


Per hour 
Brick and hollow tile layers.. $0 90 
Brick and hollow tile she} helpers Geet 
and tempering mortar).. : 0 424 
Carpenters and joiners.. .. . 0 70 
Cement, finishers. . DP RBIOR 0 55 
Cement and concrete mixer operators— 
gasoline.. .. .. 0 45 
Driver.. . 0 40 
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Per hour 
Drivers; teanm andi wagonss....us. suet. 0 65 
Electricians (inside wiremen).. .. .. «. «2 o- 0 75 
LIANNOUROLS As bate ests neies ol teeter oaks sumsisMesrenaeies cele 0 40 
Motor truck Anivers ‘ 0 40 
Motor truck driver and ruekia 
1 toe HONS Te) wel ere tats Sree GSC atoetie® 1 40 
De CONST Mes buy a Gate eles aero Ramet Rae eter 1 90 
4 tons.. ae ate 2 40 
Painters and hee tcw 0 65 
Roofers—sheet metal.. Leas ett Re 0 65 
Roofers—shingle (wood, aaastoal RED fase 0 70 
Rodmen—reinforced steel.. 0 45 
Watchmen egies cet ockeeonn its) sce ered tele te 0 35 


Construction of a sea plane base at Port 
Arthur, Ont. Name of contractors, Thunder 
Bay Improvement Ltd., Port Arthur, Ont. 
Date of contract, September 15, 1938. Amount 
of contract, $26,653.00. A fair wages schedule 
was included in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Blacksmiths. aketucsnuet uae kee ee alan siseusony oO OU 
Blacksmiths’ helpers... .. SA Be 0 45 
Boatmen (Rowboats).. . 0 40 
Carpenters and joiners... .. .. ... 0 70 

Per day 


Divers (full day’s pay to be allowed whether 


employed full or part time).. $14 00 
Divers’ tenders (full day’s pay to be allowed 
whether employed full or part time).. 5 00 
Per hour 
Driver, team and wagon.. .. .. $0 75 
Driver, horse and cart.. 0 55 
Drivers... 0 40 
Labourer... ae 0 40 
Motor boat pperabers | 0 45 
Motor truck driver.. nH 0 45 
Motor truck driver and ttick? 
isto: 2Zotons.. De Sevekh cnt se abe te < 1 45 
DOU Saar vets ns ete eineoss. teloyg khan eis Neo tee Mise amere 1 95 
BET OUSe errs ice Tiss Mele. 1c etre eon tae Meee fore meat 245 
De UOUSic etays le ay FER IER nce RECS Sun M oot aerotaters 2 95 
Riverman (lock manipulators, on storage 
dams, and men employed on soundings, 
and on hazardous work on rivers and 
streams).. 0 45 
Timbermen and ‘eeiornee (measuring, scribing 
and on hazardous work on rivers and 
cutting and fitting timber).. 0 50 
Tractor operators.. Ei telslucers. ace 6 oNer ain fore 0 50 
Watchmane clog) fgoteul se tice comer te tenes s 0 35 





Widening the south bank of the Canal, east 
of Lock No. 18, Cornwall, Ont. Name of 
contractors, Messrs. Whitmore & McArthur, 
Russell, Ont. Date of contract, October 8, 
1938. Amount of contract, $9,012.00. A fair 
wages schedule was included in the contract as 
follows :— 


Per hour 

Driver, horse and cart.. .. .. . $0 55 
Driver, team and wacona. nese seus bas 0 75 
Drivers.. : 0 40 
Riemann eeneonayy. 0 45 
Labourer... .. . Pre nor tee Be ccna 0 40 
Motor truck cock a. 0 45 
Motor truck driver and ner 

1 to 2 tons.. 1 45 

3 tons, . 1 95 


Per hour 
Steam shovel engineer... .. .. .. oe «2 ee of 0 90 
Steam shovel cranemen.. .. .. . 0 70 
Steam shovel fireman... .. 0 55 
Steam roller operator.. : 0 65 
Engineer, operating steam.. .. .: - 0 65 
Watchman.. .. .. 0 35 


GROUP “A” CONTRACTS 


(2) Dredging Work. 

Note—The labour conditions of each of the 
contracts referred to under this heading con- 
tain the General Fair Wages Clause providing 
for the observance of current or fair and rea- 
sonable rates of wages and hours of labour, and 
also empower the Minister of Labour to deal 
with any dispute which may arise thereon. 


DEPARTMENT OF PuBLIC WoRKS 


Dredging work in the harbour at Victoria, 
B.C. Name of contractors, British Columbia 
Bridge and Dredging Co., Ltd., Vancouver, 
B.C. Date of contract, September 23, 1938. 
Amount of contract, approximately $7,371.00. 





Dredging work at L’Anse a Brillant, P.Q. 
Name of contractor, Mr. William Harney, 
Quebec, P.Q. Date of contract, September 26, 
1938. Amount of contract, approximately 
$10,500.00. 


Dredging work at Lake approach to Eastern 
Channel, Toronto, Ont. Name of contractors, 
National Sand and Material Co., Ltd., Toronto, 
Ont. Date of contract, October 11, 19388. 
Amount of contract, approximately $14,160.00. 





Dredging Caribou Harbour, Pictou Co., NS. 
Name of contractors, J. P. Porter & Sons, Ltd., 
Montreal, P.Q. Date of contract, October 13, 
1938. Amount of contract, approximately $41,- 
391.00. 





Dredging in the inner harbour at Victoria, 
B.C. Name of contractors, Island Tug & 
Bridge Co., Ltd., Victoria, B.C. Date of con- 
tract, September 26, 1938. Amount of con- 
tract, approximately $8,355.50. 





GROUP “B” CONTRACTS 


Manufacture and Repair of Equipment, 
Supplies, Interior Fittings, etc. 


Notr.—Each of the contracts noted under 
this heading contains the “B” Labour Condi- 
tions referred to in the introduction to this 
article. 
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DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL DEFENCE 


Nature of Contract Contractor 


Writmg Desks.. .. .. .. ee The Vilas Furniture Co., 
Ltd., Cowanville, P.Q. 

es The Imperial Rattan Co., 
Ltd., Stratford, Ont. 

«e The Clover Brand Clothing 
Co., Montreal, P.Q. 

-» J. A. Humphrey & Son, 
Moncton, N.B. 

-.» Canadian Vickers, Ltd., 
Montreal, P.Q. 

-.» The Steel Co. of Canada, 
Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. 

.- MacDonald Bros. Aircraft 
Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. 

es» Dominion Bridge Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, P.Q. 

ee Marine Industries Ltd., 
Sorel, P.Q. 

.» Hinde & Dauch Paper 
Co., Montreal, P.Q. 

- ee Canadian Bag Co., Ltd., 

Montreal, P.Q. 


Wardrobes... .. .. 


Serge Jackets, drab.. .. 
Blue’ Frieze... 2: .. s. 
Mooring Rings.. .. .. .. 
Steel Billets.. 

Floats for aircraft.. 
Chains, trunk, ete.. .. 
Shackles s. 70 SOS aie. 
Fibre Boxes.. 


Sandbags.. .. 


ee 


Post Orrict DEPARTMENT 


Metal Dating Stamps and 
Type, Cancellers, etc.. .. Pritchard-Andrews Co., 
Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. 
Rubber Stamps, Daters, ete. Pritchard-Andrews Co., 
Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. 
.. Pritchard-Andrews Co., 
Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. 
Mail Bagging, Fittings, etc. Pritchard-Andrews Co., 
Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. 
Mail Bagging, Fittings, etc. Bell Thread Co., Ltd., 
Hamilton, Ont. 
Mail Bagging, Fittings, ete. Hamilton Cotton Co., Ltd., 
Hamilton, Ont. 
Mail Bagging, Fittings, etc. United-Carr Fastener Co. 
Ltd., Hamilton, Ont. 
Mail Bagging, Fittings, etc. J. E. Lortie Co., Inc., 
Montreal, P.Q. 
Letter Carriers’ Uniforms.. Pollack & Dorfman, 
Quebec, P.Q. 
Letter Carriers’ Uniforms... Miner Rubber Co., Ltd., 
Granby, P.Q. 
Letter Carriers’ Uniforms.. Jay Wolfe Inc., 
Montreal, PQ. 
Uniforms.. Acme Glove Works Ltd., 
Montreal, P.Q. 
Letter Carriers’ Uniforms.. Uniform Cap Co., 
Ottawa, Ont. 
Uniforms.. Hamilton Uniform Cap Co., 
Hamilton, Ont. 
Letter Carriers’ Satchels. .. Woods Mfg. Co., Ltd., 


Scales and Weights.. .. 


Letter Carriers’ 


Letter Carriers’ 


Ottawa, Ont. 

Letter Carriers’ Satchels. ..S. S. Holden Ltd., 
Ottawa, Ont. 

Letter Carriers’ Satchels. .. Hugh Carson Co., Ltd., 
Ottawa, Ont. 





Roya Canaptian Movuntep Porice 


Waist Belts, blue web.. .. Woods Mfg. Co., Ltd., 
Ottawa, Ont. 

siheeael. An Brophy nuts, 

Montreal, P.Q. 


"VieS; gles Wau ee mee 


Leather Coats (sheepskin- 
lined)... .. .. «. «+ «« «» Acme Glove Works Ltd., 
Ottawa, Ont. 
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DEPARTMENT OF PusLic WoRKS 


Construction and installation of interior 
fittings in the public building at Meadow 
Lake, Sask. Name of contractors, Hy-Grade 
Millwork Ltd., Saskatoon, Sask. Date of 
contract, October 12, 1988. Amount of con- 
tract, $746.80. 





Construction and installation of interior 
fittings in Postal Station “F,’ Toronto, Ont. 
Name of contractors The Office Specialty Mfg. 
Co., Ltd., Newmarket, Ont. Date of contract, 
October 14, 1938. Amount of contract, $885. 





Construction and installation of interior 
fittings in the public building at Perce, P.Q. 
Name of contractors, Messrs. Henri Semelin 
and Joseph Lacroix, St. Romuald, P.Q. Date 
of contract, October 10, 1988. Amount of 
contract, $662.45. 





Construction and installation of interior 
fittings in the public building at Rogersville, 
N.B. Name of contractors, Henri Semelin and 
Joseph Lacroix, St. Romuald, P.Q. Date of 
contract, October 10, 1988. Amount of con- 
tract, $723.40. 





Construction and installation of interior 
fittings in the public building at Stewiacke, NS. 
Name of contractors, Henry Semelin and 
Joseph Lacroix, St. Romuald, P.Q. Date of 
contract, September 28, 1938. Amount of 
contract, $778.50. 





Construction and installation of interior 
fittings in the public building at St. Paul, Alta. 
Name of contractors, Canadian Office & School 
Furniture Ltd., Preston, Ont. Date of con- 
tract, October 6, 1938. Amount of contract, 
$982. 





Construction and installation of interior 
fittings in the public building at St. Thomas, 
Ont. Name of contractors, Canadian Office & 
School Furniture Ltd., Preston, Ont. Date of 
contract, October 4, 1938. Amount of con- 
tract, $1,384. 


SPECIAL CONTRACTS 


Manufacture, Overhaul and Reconditioning 
of Aircraft 


Note.—The labour conditions applicable to 
contracts under the above heading are identical 
with those for building and construction work, 
except that one scale of minimum wage rates 
has been approved for all works of this nature. 
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undertaken in Eastern Canada (Ontario, Que- 
bec and the Maritime Provinces) and another 
scale for all such works in Western Canada 
(Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta and British 
Columbia). It is provided in these contracts 
that working hours shall not exceed 48 per 
week. 


DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL DEFENCE 


The major reconditioning of Fairchild Mono- 
plane. Name of contractors, Fairchild Air- 
craft, Ltd., Longueuil, P.Q. Date of contract, 
October 20, 1938. Amount of contract, 
$4,886.55. A fair wages schedule was included 
in the contract as follows:— 


Engine assembly— Per hour 
Fitter (A.E.).. $0 60 
Fitters’ helper (a E).. 0 40 
Machinist.. s 0 65 
Machinist’s helper 0 40 
Machine operators.. 0 50 
Sandblasters.. 0 55 
Labourers. . sibuyelie aiig Taian MeO 0 35 

Air frame construction cn sensi 
Fitter (A.F).. de bal 0 60 
Fitters’ helper es F).. 0 40 
Machinist... .. « ak 0 65 
Machinist’s hain: 0 40 
Machine operator. . 0 50 
Woodworker (joiner).. 0 60 
Woodworker’s helper.. .. 0 40 
Welder.. aire 0 60 
Welder’s hoor 0 40 
Electrician. . 0 65 
Electrician’s holier) 0 40 
Painter and doper.. 0 55 
Painter and doper’s heen 0 40 


Transient Problem in U.S.A. 


After six years of focusing nation-wide 
attention on the needs of homeless and non- 
resident persons and families, the Committee 
on Care of Transient and Homeless, appointed 
by the National Social Work Council, has 
announced the formation of a new organiza 
tion which will concern itself with problems 
arising from migration within the United 
States. Its Executive Committee, headed by 
Dr. Ellen C. Potter, has been incorporated 
under the laws of New York State as the 
Council on Interstate Migration and selections 
for membership in the Council are now being 
made. 

The Council on Interstate Migration is not 
so much a new organization as it is a successor 
to the Committee as a method of making 
more effective the work of existing agencies. 
The Council will adopt and expand the work 
of the Committee on Care of Transient and 
Homeless, making those functions more 
efficient by securing greater participation on 
the part of other agencies and groups, national, 
state, and local. 

The objects of the Council, as set forth in 
its Certificate of Incorporation, are as follows: 


Per hour 
Fabric worker—female. . 0 40 
Fabrice worker’s engi as 0 30 
Unpholsterer. . 0 55 
Upholsterer’s helper, 0 40 
Sandblaster. . 0 55 
Labourer.. 0 35 
Erector.. tty on Ae 0 60 
Erector’s helper.. 0 40 
Sheet metal worker.. 0 60 
Sheet metal worker’s frelper a 0 40 
Riveters. . 5 0 50 
Riveter’s Delos: 0 40 


Apprentices to fitters, Saacbintate:. eed anes 
metal workers only—(16 to 21 years of 


age )— 
TSt |. Veal cynic te me 0 20 
2nd year.. Cor ss CeO Ce oe 0 25 
Sd. VARs 2 sisal em he ane spe deere Oreo 
Nors.—Only one helper to be cmployed to each 
journeyman. 


No more than one apprentice to be employed to 
each five Journeymen. 





The complete overhaul of Jaguar airplane 
engine. Name of contractors, Ottawa Car 
Manufacturing Co., Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. Date 
of contract, October 4, 19388. Amount of con- 
tract, $2,110.96. The preceding fair wages 
schedule was also included in this contract. 





The complete overhaul of Wright airplane 
engine. Name of contractors, Canadian 
Wright Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. Date of contract, 
October 27, 1938. Amount of contract, 
$1,228.86. The preceding fair wages schedule 
was also included in this contract. 


1. To encourage the study of social problems 
arising from and connected with migration 
within the United States. 

2. To serve as a clearing house for informa- 
tion among national, state, and local agencies, 
groups, and individuals, interested in such 
problems. 

3. To facilitate joint planning and confer- 
ence among governmental and non-govern- 
mental groups concerned with such problems. 

4. To make such studies as may be necessary 
to carry out these purposes. 

It is hoped that by the Council method, 
a co-ordination among the various private 
agencies concerned with migration problems 
can be established which will complement the 
co-ordination now being worked for among 
the federal agencies by the Technical Sub- 
Committee on Migration Problems recently 
appointed by the Interdepartmental Commit- 
tee to Co-ordinate Health and Welfare 
Activities. The federal group, which now has 
representation from the Social Security Board, 
Works Progress Administration, Children’s 
Bureau, Public Health Service, Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, Office of Education, Employ- 
ment Service, and Farm Security Administra- 
tion, is studying the various migration prob- 
lems which concern federal agencies. 
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RECENT INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS AND SCHEDULES OF WAGES 


] NDUSTRIAL agreements and schedules of 

wages and working conditions received in 
the Department are outlined in the Lasour 
GazettE from month to month. It is not 
always possible because of limitation of space 
to include all agreements received each month. 
The agreements are in most cases signed by 
representatives of the employers and workers 
but schedules of rates and wages, hours of 
labour and other conditions of employment 
drawn up and verbally agreed to by repre- 
sentatives of employers and workers are also 
included. Verbally accepted agreements are so 
indicated. 


Manufacturing: Vegetable Foods, ete. 


MontTreaL, P.Q—CrERTAIN Bakeries (HeE- 
BREW) AND THE BAKERY AND CONFECTIONERY 
WorKERS’ INTERNATIONAL UNION, Loca 115. 

Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1938, 
to May 1, 1939. 

Only union members to be employed. Union 
representatives may visit the bakers. Bakeries 
to_use the union label. 

Hours: 83 per day, 6 days per week. 

Overtime at regular rate. Hebrew holidays to 
be paid for by the employer. 

Minimum wages per week: first hand $40, 
second hand $37, third hand $34. 


HAMILTON, ONTARIO. Two BAKERIES AND THE 
BAKERY AND CONFECTIONERY Workers’ InTER- 
NATIONAL Union, Locat No. 72. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1938, 
to April 30, 1939. 

Only union members to be employed. The 
business agent of the union may visit the 
bakeries. The Company to buy union labels from 
the union. 

Hours: 8 per day, 48 per week. All civic 
and statutory holidays to be paid for. 

Overtime: time and one-half, 90 cents per 
hour for journeymen, 60 cents for helpers and 
45 cents for wrappers. 

Wages per week: journeymen bakers $30. 
helpers $15 to $25, wrappers $15. Jobbers to 
be paid 60 cents per hour, and 90 cents for 
overtime. 

Vacation: one week’s vacation with pay for 
employees with one year’s service. 

Apprentices to serve three years and an 
additional year as improvers. 

ages for apprentices: from $10 to $20 per 
week, $25 for improvers. 


Manufacturing: Tobacco and Liquors 


OrrawA—A CERTAIN BREWERY AND THE IN- 
TERNATIONAL UNION oF UNITED BREWERY, FLovR, 
Sree AND Sorr Drink Workers, LocaL No. 


Agreement to be in effect from June 1, 1938, 
to May 31, 1939, and thereafter from year to 
year subject to notice. 

(N.B.—AII breweries in Ontario are governed 
by a schedule in effect under the Industrial 
Standards Act as noted in the Lasour GAZzErTe, 
ree 1935, page 633 and September, 1936, page 


Only union members to be employed if avail- 
able. If another capable man is employed he 
must join the union. 


Hours: for inside men, 9 per day, 5 on Satur- 
days, a 50-hour week from June 1 to September 
30, and 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44-hour 
week from October 1 to May 31; drivers and 
helpers on city delivery 8 per day, 48 per 
week; drivers on transport work, 9 per day, 
54 per week from April 1 to September 30 
and 8 per day, 48 per week from October 1 to 
March 31. Watchman, engineers and firemen 
do not come under the 44-hour week. 

Overtime: time and one-half. Work on Sun- 
days and legal holidays, time and one-half. 

Wages per week: coopers $30, truck drivers 
$26, fermenting room and cold storage, brew 
house, wash house (skilled labour), bottlers 
operating machines, shippers and_ receivers, 
$24.50; wash house (general labour), bottlers 
other than those operating machines, truck 
driver helpers, $22.50. Present higher rates 
are not to be reduced. 

Vacation: drivers and helpers, shippers and 
receivers and men in retail department handling 
goods, to receive two weeks’ vacation with pay 
during winter months; drivers and helpers em- 
ployed less than one year to receive one week’s 
vacation, 

Drivers delivering half barrels 
loads to have helpers. 

Disputes to be referred to a joint committee 
for their decision and no strike or lockout 
pending their decision. 


TORONTO, ONTARIO.—CERTAIN BREWERIES AND 
THE INTERNATIONAL UNION oF UNITED BREWERY, 
brain CEREAL AND Sorr DRINK Workers, No. 

Agreement to be in effect from April 1, 1938, 
to April 1, 1939, and thereafter from year to 
year, subject to notice. 

This agreement is similar to the one sum- 
marized above for a brewery at Ottawa, with 
these exceptions: 

Hours for inside workers to be 8 per day, 4 
on Saturdays, a 44-hour week, throughout the 
year. 

Wages per week: coopers $30, truck drivers 
$26, fermenting room and cold storage, brew 
house, wash house, bottlers operating machines, 
shippers and receivers, watchman, $25.50, bot- 
tlers other than those operating machines and 
truck drivers helpers, $23.50. 


HAMILTON, OnTARIO.—A CERTAIN BREWERY 
AND THE INTERNATIONAL UNION OF UNITED 
BREWERY, FLouR, CEREAL AND Sorr DRINK 
Workers, Locau 312. 

Agreement to be in effect from April 1, 1938, 
to April 1, 1939, and thereafter from year to 
year subject to notice. 

This agreement is similar to the one sum- 
marized above for breweries at Toronto, with 
this exception: 

Wages for shipping and receiving department 
vardmen $26.50, kettlemen $33, fermenting room 
foreman $31.50. 


Lonpon, ONTARIO.—A CERTAIN BREWERY AND 
THE NATIONAL BEVERAGE WORKERS’ UNION, 
LocaL No. 1. 

Agreement to be in effect from April 1, 1938, 
to March 31, 1939, and thereafter from year 
to year, subject to notice. 

This agreement is similar to that summarized 
above for a brewery at Ottawa, with these 
exceptions: 

Hours: employees other than engineers, watch- 
men, drivers and helpers and those engaged 
in process work, 8 per day, 5 on Saturdays, 
a 45-hour week; engineers and watchmen, a 
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48-hour week; brewing department, 45 per 
week with one day off in seven; drivers and 
helpers and other garage employees, 52 per 
week, 

Overtime: for brewing department and for 
other employees except engineers, watchmen. 
drivers and helpers, overtime to be paid at the 
rate of time and one-half for all time over 
9 in any day except Saturday and all time 
over five hours on Saturday. 

Wages per week after one year’s service: 
coopers $31, truck drivers $26, bottlers operating 
machines, watchmen (for week of six days of 12 


hours), fermenting room and cold storage, 
$25.50; bottlers other than those operating 
machines and truck drivers’ helpers $23.50. 


Wages per week during first year of service: $1 
per week less than the above rates except for 
aes drivers who shall be paid the same rate 
of $26. 


KITCHENER AND WATERLOO, ONTARIO.—CER- 
TAIN BREWERIES AND THE INTERNATIONAL UNION 
oF UNITED BREWERY, FLOUR, CEREAL AND SOFT 
DriInK Workers, No. 173. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1938, 
to May 1, 1939, and thereafter from year to 
year, subject to notice. . 

This agreement is similar to the one sum- 
marized above for a brewery at Ottawa, with 
these exceptions: 


Hours: from June 1 to August 31, 9 per day, 
5 on Saturdays, a 50-hour week; from Septem- 
ber 1 to May 31, 8 per day, 5 on Saturdays, a 
45-hour week; for drivers and helpers on city 
‘delivery 8 per day, a 48-hour week; for drivers 
on transport work, 9 per day, a 54-hour week, 
from April 1 to September 30, and 8 per day, 
a 48-hour week, from October 1 to March 31. 

Wages are the same as at Ottawa except the 
class “wash house general labourers” is omitted 
and all wash house employees to receive $24.50. 


WINpbsor, ONTARIO—A CERTAIN BREWERY 
AND THE INTERNATIONAL UNION oF UNITED 
Brewery, Fiour, CrrREAL AND Sorr Drink 
Workers, Locat No. 232. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 3, 1938, 
to April 1, 1939, and thereafter from year to 
year, subject to notice. 

This agreement is similar to the one sum- 
marized above for a brewery at Ottawa, with 
these exceptions: 


As the products of this company are trans- 
ported by a transportation company, truck 
drivers are not included in this agreement. 


Hours: from April 1 to September 30, 9 per 
day, 4 on Saturdays, a 49-hour week; from 
October 1 to March 31, 8 per day, 4 on Satur- 
days, a 44-hour week. ° 


Wages per week: coopers $31; fermenting 
room and cold storage, kettlemen, wash house, 
watchmen (6 days of 12 hours), bottlers operat- 
ing machines, $26.50; other bottlers, $24.50 


Fort FRANCES, ONTARIO.—A CERTAIN BREWERY 
AND THE INTERNATIONAL UNION OF UNITED 
BREWERY, FLoUR, CEREAL AND Sort DRINK 
WorKERS, Loca 319. 

Agreement to be in effect from July 1, 1937, 
to July 1, 1938, and thereafter from year to 
year, subject to notice. 

Only union members to be employed, or in the 
busy season others with permit cards from the 


union may be employed. No discrimination 
against any man for his union activities. The 
union will furnish the union label when re- 
quested by the employer signing the agreement. 


Hours of labour “shall be in accordance with 
the laws passed by the Dominion Government, 
with no reduction of wages.” Eight out of nine 
consecutive hours with interruption of one hour 
for dinner, to be a day’s work. 

Overtime and work on Sundays and five 
legal holidays, time and one-half. 


Wages per week: first cellar man and coopers, 
$31.70; first men in bottle shop and engineers, 
$29.70; truck drivers $27.50; all men in brew- 
house (except first cellar men), bottlers operat- 
ing machines, firemen and watchmen, $26.95; all 
permit card men and helpers $22.50. Employees 
receiving higher rates at time agreement came 
into effect not to be reduced while holding the 
same position. 

Wages per week for apprentices: 
year and $24.50 second year. 

Vacation: all drivers and their helpers who 
have worked one year with the company to be 
allowed two weeks’ holidays with pay during 
winter months; those who have been employed 
six months, one week’s holidays. 

Disputes to be settled by a joint arbitration 
board including if necessary a disinterested fifth 
person, whose decision shall be binding on both 
parties. 


$22.00 TYst 


Vicrorta, B.C.—A CERTAIN BREWERY AND THE 
INTERNATIONAL UNION OF UNITED BREWERY, 
FLour, CEREAL AND Sorr DRINK WORKERS. 
LocaL 280. 


Agreement to be in effect from January 1, 
1938, to December 31, 1938, and thereafter from 
year to year subject to notice. 


Only union members or those who will join 
the union to be employed, except in busy seasons 
when others may be employed with permit cards 
from the union if no union members available. 
No discrimination against employees on account 
of union activity. The company to give prefer- 
ence to union made malt and all other union 
made materials. The company is entitled to the 
use of the union label. 


Hours: for engineers and firemen, 8 per day, 
6 days per week, a 48-hour week; for all other 
employees, 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44-hour 
week. 

Overtime: time and one-half; work on Sun- 
days and legal holidays, double time. 

Minimum wages per week: brewhouse, cellar- 
men, washhouse, coopers and truck drivers, 
$31.50; bottlers, machine operators, packers, 
etc., $31; drivers’ helpers, $30.50; extra and 
permit card help, $28; chief engineer, $150 per 
month, second and third engineer, $32 per week; 
first and second firemen $32, third and fourth 
firemen (without papers), $28.50. Employees 
receiving a higher wage at time agreement made 
not to be reduced. 


The company may employ one apprentice for 
each fifteen union members regularly employed. 


Wages for apprentices: $21 per week during 
first year and $23 during second year. 


Vacation: engineers and firemen with one 
year’s service with the company to be given 
two weeks’ vacation with pay. All employees 
with three years’ service to have one week’s 
vacation with pay. 
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Manufacturing: Fur, Leather and 


Miscellaneous Animal Products 


ToRONTO, ONTARIO.—CERTAIN MANUFACTURERS 
or LEATHER Goops (HANDBAGS, ETC.) AND 
THE INTERNATIONAL LADIES’ HANDBAG, 
POCKETBOOK AND NOVELTY WORKERS’ UNION 
(LEATHER WORKERS). 


An agreement was made, effective from July 
15, 1937, to July 30, 1939, which renewed the 
previous agreement (LABOUR GAZETTE, May, 
1936, page 458) and also stipulated the em- 
ployees should receive increases in wages over 
their previous rates, with the additional pro- 
vision that within one year the two parties 
should meet and draw up a schedule of wages 
and classifications. The supplementary agree- 
ment establishing this wage scale was made 
effective from August 15, 1938, to June 30, 1939. 

Minimum wages per week: cutters, operators 
and framers—$27 for first class, $24 second class; 
third class cutters (employed exclusively on 
linings) $19.50; third class operators (employed 
exclusively on plain stitching on linings and 
pockets) and framers (employed exclusively 
on pockets) $16; scallopers (paper cutters) 
$27.50; shear cutting $19; bench workers— 
$18 for first class, $16 for second class; cementers 
and gluers $14; packers and examiners $16; 
skivers $19; turners (pouches and bags) $16; 
general helpers $12.50. 


Manufacturing: Textiles, Clothing, Ete. 


CoRNWALL, ONTARIO.—A CERTAIN COTTON TEx- 
TILE MANUFACTURING COMPANY AND THE 
Corton WorKERS FEDERAL UNION, LocAL 
No.} 2, 


Agreement made following the strike reported 
in the LaBour GAZETTE, April, page 380. 

Agreement to be in eftect from May 30, 1938. 
to March 31, 1939, and thereafter from year 
to year, subject to notice. 

The company recognizes the union as the sole 
agency representing their membership in their 
Cornwall plant provided that the union be 
composed exclusively of the employees of the 
company’s Cornwall] mills and provided that 
the union be affiliated with no other labour 
organization but the Trades and Labour Con- 
gress of Canada. The company will co-operate 
with the union to assist in obtaining and re- 
taining members. The union not to intimidate 
or coerce employees to join the union. New 
employees will only be engaged on condition 
that they join the union. Managers, superin- 
tendents, office employees, foremen, sub-foremen, 
members of the engineering department, watch- 
man and all temporary employees are ineligible 
to join the union. 

Hours to be in accordance with the regula- 
tions of the Industry and Labour Board cf 
Ontario. Hours for tour workers to be in 
three shifts of 8 consecutive hours each, each 
shift to rotate in sequence weekly. 

Wages: general changes in wages may be 
made only after 30 days’ notice. 

Seniority to be considered in making 
promotions and also when necessary to lay off 
employees. 

There shall be a mill committee of 
employees for each mill and a general com- 
mittee of employees of the three mills includ- 
ing the union president to meet representatives 
of the company and for the settlement of 
disputes. No strike or lockout to occur with- 
out 30 days’ notice being given in writing. 


CORNWALL, ONTARIO—AN ARTIFICIAL SILK 
MANUFACTURING CoMPANY AND THE 
UNITED TEXTILE WorRKERS (RAYON SEC- 
TION), FEDERAL UNION LocaL No. 3. 


Agreement to be in effect from September 
10, 1938 to September 9, 1939, and thereafter 
from year to year, subject to notice. 

This agreement is similar to the one 
previously in effect and summarized in the 
LaBouR GAZETTE, October, 1937, page 1153, 
with these exceptions: 

The company agrees to the presence at any 
negotiations with the company of a national 
officer of the union when deemed necessary 
by the union. Shop stewards elected by union 
members are recognized as representing the 
members of the union in the department con- 
cerned. 

No wage schedule or change in wage rates 
is mentioned in this agreement and _ the 
provisions as to helpers’ wage rates and 
advancement is also omitted. 

Vacation: paid vacations are now extended 
to employees with at least six months and 
less than one year’s service who are given 34 
days vacation and such employees who work 
on the statutory holidays are given 5 days. 


TORONTO, ONTARIO.—MILLINERY MANUFAC- 
TURERS’ ASSOCIATION AND THE UNITED 
HaTTERS, CAP AND MILLINERY WORKERS 
INTERNATIONAL UNION (LocaL 46). 


Agreement to be in effect from March 1, 
1937 to March 1, 1939. 

Only union members to be employed, if 
available. Others employed must join the 
union. Any work sent outside the factory 
must be done at union shops. No discrim- 
ination against any employees on account of 
union activity. 

The provisions as to hours, overtime and 
wages are entirely conditional on the existence 
of similar provisions in a similar agreement 
in Montreal. (Such an agreement for Montreal 
district is in effect as noted in the Lasour 
GAZETTE, August, 1935, page 732, March, 1936, 
page 275 and June, 1937, page 695, except that 


' by the April 15, 1937 amendment, overtime is 


permitted for one hour on any Friday.) 

Hours: 8 per day from Monday to Friday, 
a 40 hour week. 

Overtime permitted only during four to six 
weeks in the spring and four weeks in the fall 
and then limited to 2 hours per day from 
Monday to Friday, or 10 hours per week. 
Overtime to be paid at time and one-half. 
Employees to be given Good Friday and 
Labour Day with pay. 

Minimum weekly wage rates after July l, 
1937: all round blockers $32; straw operators, 
blockers, fabric operators and cutters $29, 
drapers $20, trimmers $15. All of these classes 
to be paid by the week. Wages for workers 
in these classes who are not skilled may be 
at a less rate to be decided between the 
employer and the union but at no time may 
the number of such lower paid workers be 
more than 25 per cent of the workers. 

So far as possible there will be equal dis- 
tribution of work. 

shop committee to be elected in each 
establishment to deal with the employer about 
any grievances. If the matter cannot be 
settled in this way it will be taken up by the 
union representative with the employer. Any 
dispute which cannot be settled between the 
parties will be referred to a joint board. 
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GUELPH, ONTARIO.—A CERTAIN HAT MANUFAC- 
TURING COMPANY AND THEIR EMPLOYEES, 
MEMBERS OF THE UNITED HATTERS, CaP 
AND MILLINERY WORKERS’ INTERNATIONAL 
Union, LocaL No. 82. (Hat Facrory 
WORKERS.) 


Agreement made following strike (reported 
in the Lasour GAZETTE, August, page 887) to 
be in effect from July 27, 1938 to May 31, 
1939. A conference to be held 60 days before 
expiry date to negotiate a renewal or an 
amended agreement. 

No discrimination to be shown by the com- 
pany against any employee on account of union 
activity. Neither the company nor the em- 
ployees to intimidate employees either against 
or in favour of trade union membership. 

Hours: with the exception of janitors, 
watchmen, firemen, maintenance men and such 
other employees not connected with direct pro- 
duction, to be 45 per week to be worked in 
either 5 or 54 days of not more than 9 hours 
a day and not more than 5 hours on Saturday. 

Overtime: on 15 working days between May 
1 and October 31 and on 15 working days 
between November 1 and April 30, overtime 
not exceeding 3 hours on any day may be 
worked at regular wage rate. All other over- 
time for employees except those noted above 
(janitors, etc.) to be paid at time and one- 
third. 

The wage schedule which forms part of this 
agreement was not received by the Depart- 
ment of Labour. In the case of any change 
in the method of manufacture or new product 
being introduced the rate to be decided be- 
tween the management and the committee of 
- employees. 

All direct productive work to be divided as 
equally as possible among the workers. 

committee of employees to be formed to 
deal with the company in matters of wages, 
prices, etc. and to adjust complaints. No 
strike or lockout to occur. Any disputes which 
cannot be settled between the parties to be 
referred to a board of arbitration consisting 
of one representative of the company. one of 
the employees’ committee and a third from the 
Ontario Department of Labour, the decision of 
which board will be final and binding. 


Toronto, ONTARIO.—A CERTAIN HAT MANUFAC- 
TURING COMPANY AND THEIR EMPLOYEES, 
MEMBERS OF THE UNITED HATTERS, CaP 
AND MILLINERY WorRKERS INTERNATIONAL 
Union, Loca No. 86. (Hat Factory 
WORKERS. ) 


Agreement reached following strike reported 
in the Lasour GAZETTE, September, page 977. 

Agreement to be in effect from August 22, 
1938 to June 15, 1939. A conference to be 
held 60 days before expiration date to negotiate 
a renewal or amended agreement. 

The terms of this agreement are the same as 
those for hat factory workers at Guelph as 
summarized above. The wage scale forming 
part of this agreement was not received in the 
Department. 


Toronto, ONTARIO—CERTAIN MANUFACTUR- 
ERS OF MeEN’s Work CLOTHING AND THE 
UNITED GARMENT WORKERS OF AMERICA, 
Toronto District CouNctu. 


Agreement to be in effect from April 1, 1938 
to March 31, 1939. 

Only union members to be employed, if avail- 
able. Any others employed must have a union 
working card. No discrimination against any 
employee on account of union activity. The 


manufacturer will not give out any work to be 
done at any non-union label, contracting or 
home shop. No manufacturer will be granted 
the use of the union label unless under the 
same conditions and piece work rates of this 
agreement. 

Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44 hour 
week. 

Overtime: time and one-half; double time for 
work on Sundays and on six specified holidays. 
These overtime rates apply to piece workers 
as well as time workers. 

Wages: all new prices to be agreed upon 
between the manufacturer and the committee, 
or if necessary with a union representative. 
Examining, inspecting, marking, folding and 
boxing if paid for on a week work basis to be 
paid at not less than the minimum scale for all 
week workers that is $13.20 per week. 

In slack period, the available work in the 
shop to be divided as equally as possible among 
the employees. 

Disputes to be settled between the manufac- 
turer and the shop committee or shop steward. 


Manufacturing: Pulp and Paper 


Liverpool, N.S—MeErsEY PAPER COMPANY 
LIMITED AND THE INTERNATIONAL Bro- 
THERHOOD OF PAPER MAKERS (LOCAL 259), 
THE INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF PULP, 
SULPHITE AND PAPER MILL WORKERS 
(Locat 141) AND THE INTERNATIONAL Bro- 
i iN OF ELECTRICAL WORKERS (LOCAL 
709). 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1938 
to May 1, 1939, and thereafter from year to 
year, subject to notice. 

This agreement is similar to the one pre- 
viously in effect and summarized in the LABOUR 
GAZETTE, July, 1937, page 818, with certain 
exceptions: 

Hours are fixed at 8 per day for both tour 
and day workers. 

Overtime: time and one half for day workers 
(except boom men and wood room men) for 
all work over 8 per day: time and one half 
for work of boom men and wood room men 
for work over 10 hours in a day; time and one 
half for time worked by tour workers required 
to work overtime at other than tour work. 

Boom haul-up and wood room men to receive 
a minimum of 6 hours per day. 

The wage schedule forming part of this 
agreement was not received in the department, 
but increases in wages have been reported over 
the 1937 rates. 


TEMISKAMING, THREE RIVERS AND GATINEAU, 
QUEBEC.—THE INTERNATIONAL PAPER CoOM- 
PANY, THE INTERNATIONAL FIBRE BOARD 
LIMITED AND THE QUEBEC PROVINCIAL 
CouncIL oF Paper MILL UNIONS, THE 
INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF PAPER 
MAKERS AND THE INTERNATIONAL Bro- 
THERHOOD OF PULP, SULPHITE AND PAPER 
Mitt WORKERS. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1938 
to April 30, 1939, and thereafter from year to 
year, subject to notice. There will be no sus- 
pension or stoppage of work at any plant 
because of the termination of this agreement. 

The company recognizes the above council 
and unions as the agencies representing the 
employees of the above plants. 

If employees are to be promoted or laid off, 
the management will take into consideration 
first, ability anad second, length of service. 
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“If it is necessary to materially curtail opera- 
tions in any plant, thus creating a social prob- 
lem in the community, the management will, 
in addition to the above, give particular con- 
sideration in the case of employees with de- 
pendents, if capable and efficient as against 
employees without dependents.” 

The wage schedule forming part of this agree- 
ment was not received in the Department. 

A mutual interest board to be formed to 
meet regularly. Any disputes which cannot 
be settled between the plant’s adjustment com- 
mittee and the superintendent will be referred 
to the president of the company and the inter- 
national president of the union, and later if 
necessary to a joint arbitration board whose 
decision will be final and binding. 


THREE RIVERS, QUEBEC.—CANADIAN INTERNA- 
TIONAL PAPER COMPANY AND THE QUEBEC 
PROVINCIAL CouNcIL oF Paper MILL 
UNIONS AND THE INTERNATIONAL BROTHER- 
HOOD OF PAPER MAKERS, LocaL 163. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1938 
to April 30, 1939, and thereafter from year to 
year, subject to notice. No suspension or 
stoppage of work because of the termination 
of this agreement. 

The terms of this agreement are similar to 
those of the agreement summarized above for 
employees of this company at Temiskaming, 
Three Rivers and Gatineau. 


CORNWALL, ONTARIO.—Howarp SmitH Paper 
Mitts LIMITED AND THE INTERNATIONAL 
BROTHERHOOD OF Paper Maxers, Loca 
212, THe INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF 
Pup, SULPHITE AND Paper Miri Work- 
ERS, LOCAL 338. 


Agreement to be in effect from December 10, 
1937, to January 1, 1939, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to notice. 

The Company recognizes these unions as repre- 
sentatives of their membership. The Company 
will co-operate with the unions to assist in ob- 
taining and retaining union members. The 
unions not to intimidate nor coerce employees to 
join the unions. New employees to join the 
union, and those now members or those who 
will become so or be reinstated are expected to 
maintain their union membership. 

In promotion, the management will consider 
first, merit, character and ability and second. 
length of service. In laying off men, length of 
service to be given more consideration than in 
the case of promotion. 

Hours for all workers not to exceed 50 per 
week. The regular operation of the mills to 
be six days a week with 24 hours shutdown on 
Sunday. Hours for tour workers: 8 per day. 

Overtime: for day workers, time and one- 
half. Day workers to be paid time and one- 
half for work during shutdown periods on Sun- 
days and specified holidays and shall be ex- 
pected to take one day off during the week. 

xcept in the chlorine plant and oiler house 
(which operates 7 days per week) tour workers 
to be paid time and a half for time worked dur- 
ing shutdown periods on Sundays and holidays, 
and also for overtime work on other than tour 
work. 

Wages: the wage rates and bonus system in 
force at the time the agreement was made were 
to remain in effect unless otherwise mutually 
agreed upon. 

Provision is made for the settlement of dis- 
putes by union representatives and the man- 
agement, and if they are unsuccessful by a 
joint arbitration board whose decision will be 
final and binding. 
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MERRITTON, ONTARIO.—ALLIANCE PAPER MILLS 
LIMITED AND THE INTERNATIONAL BROTHER- 
HOOD OF PULP, SULPHITE AND Paper MILL 
Workers (LocAu 77). 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1938 
to April 30, 1939, and thereafter from year to 
year subject to notice. 

The Company recognizes the union as the sole 
collective bargaining agency for its employees. 
New employees to join the union. 

In promotions and when laying off men, the 
oldest men in the service to be given prefer- 
ence. 

Hours: 48 per week. Tour workers to work 
8 hours per day, shifts to rotate in sequence 
weekly. 

Overtime: time and one-half for overtime 
work by day workers; for tour workers, time 
and one-half for overtime work on other than 
tour work; work on Sundays and mill holidays 
by both day and tour workers to be paid at 
time and one-half. 

Wages per hour for some classes of work at 
Lincoln mill—papermakers 49 to 78 cents, beater 
bosses 67 cents, helpers 49 cents, millwright 
73 cents, helper 46 cents, general mill labour 
49 cents, yard men 46 cents; at bag mill—bot- 
tomer operator 61 cents, experienced girls 35 
cents, tuber 53 cents, printer and pressman 53 
and 55 cents, experienced girls 35 cents, packer 
54 cents; maintenance—machinists and _ elec- 
tricians 73 cents, mechanics 83 cents, mechanics’ 
helpers 51 cents; at lLybster mill—paper- 
makers 49 to 92 cents, oiler 55 cents, cut- 
terman 63 cents, rewinders 57 cents, embosser 
operator and trimmers operator 57 cents, gen- 
eral mill labour 46 cents; at sulphite mill— 
digester operators 70 and 75 cents, helpers 48 
cents, acid operators 67 cents, wet room 47 to 
51 cents, wood room chipperman 56 cents, pulp- 
wood men 46 cents, boiler-room firemen 65 
cents, helpers 56 cents. 


THOROLD, ONTARIO.—PROVINCIAL Paper Lim- 
ITED, Montrose DIVISION, AND THE _ IN- 
TERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF Pup, SUL- 
Ae AND Paper Mitt Workers (No. 
290). 


Agreement to be in effect from May 16, 1937 
to May 1, 1938, and thereafter from year to 
year, subject to notice. 

The Company recognizes the union as the sole 
collective bargaining agency for its employees. 
Only union members or those who will join 
the union to be employed. 

Hours: for tour workers, 48 per week; for 
day workers, 44 per week. 

Overtime: time and one-half for overtime 
and for work on mill holidays. 

Wages per hour: papermakers 48 to 90 
cents; beater engineers 77 cents, helpers 48 and 
53 cents; bleach, clay and size, 50 cents; cal- 
ender room runners 66 cents, helpers 48 cents, 
embosser and rewinder runner 57 cents; cutter- 
man 53 cents, finishers 62 cents, trimmers 64 
cents, platers 65 to 70 cents, girls (sorters and 
plater girls) 36 and 38 cents, shipper 66 cents; 
old paper—baler men 48 cents, sorter girls 36 
cents, cookerman 50 cents, helpers 48 cents, 
washermen 53 cents; steam plant firemen 66 
cents, helper 60 cents; loading and unloading— 
year men 46 cents, truck driver 52 cents; re- 
pair and maintenance—machinist, 88 cents, 
electrician, carpenter, millwright and steamfit- 
ters 77 cents, oiler 58 cents, mechanic’s helper 
55 cents, painter 58 cents; labourers 46 cents. 

Seniority to be considered in making promo- 
tions and reducing staff. 

A dispute which cannot be settled between 
the management and the union committee will 
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be referred to the company president and the 
international president of the union, and if 
they are unsuccessful it will be referred to a 
joint arbitration board whose decision will be 
final and binding. 


Construction: Buildings and Structures 


OTTAWA, ONTARIO.—OTTAWA BRANCH OF THE 
CANADIAN CONSTRUCTION ASSOCIATION AND 
THE BRICKLAYERS, MASONS AND PLASTERERS 
INTERNATIONAL UNION, Locau No. 7 (Brick- 
LAYERS AND MASONS). 


Agreement to be in effect from May 27, 1938, 
to April 30, 1940, and from year to year subject 
to notice. 

(The clauses of this agreement relating to 
hours, overtime and to the wage rate until 
April 30, 1939, were made binding under the 
Industrial Standards Act as noted in the article 
on this Act in this issue.) 

The accredited representatives of the union 
to have access to all jobs to confer with the 
shop steward. 

Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44-hour 
week. When two or more shifts are worked, 
8 hours’ pay for 7 hours’ work. 

Overtime: from 5 p.m. to 10 p.m. on Monday 
to Friday inclusive and Saturday afternoon 
to 5 p.m., time and one-half; all other overtime 
including work on Sundays and five specified 
holidays, double time. 

Minimum wage rate for journeymen brick- 
layers and stonemasons: 90 cents per hour from 
July 1, 1938, to April 30, 1939; $1 per hour 
from May 1, 1939, to April 30, 1940. 

Union members to be strictly journeymen. 
Any member wishing to take contracts must 
withdraw from union membership and may 
not apply for membership for one year. 

A joint industrial council consisting of five 
representatives of each party and an independent 
chairman to be set up for the settlement of any 
disputes, the decision of such board to be bind- 
ing on both parties. 


Transportation and Public Utilities: 
Telegraphs and Telephones 


THE CANADIAN PRESS AND ALL CANADIAN PRESS 
TELEGRAPH EMPLOYEES 


This agreement, which was negotiated before 
a Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
(Laspourn GAZETTE, July, page 724 and this 
issue page 1202), is in effect from August 1, 
1938, to July 1, 1940, and thereafter from 
year to year subject to notice. 

The telegraphers may hold membership in the 
trade union of their choice without discrim- 
ination by the company, with the exception of 
11 traffic chiefs appointed by the company who 
will have executive authority over the teleg- 
raphers and on appointment these traffic chiefs 
must abstain from union membership. Such 
traffic chiefs are not governed by this agree- 
ment except as to their minimum weekly wage 
and except that if any traffic chief is demoted, 
he may retain his seniority and return to his 
former position or a similar one. 

Hours: 8 per day (not including the 30- 
minute lunch period), a 44-hour week for day 
work; 7% per night (not including the 45-minute 
lunch period), a 424-hour week for night work. 
In the New York Bureau, however, hours not 
to exceed 414 hours within six days and six 
nights. Two rest periods of 10 minutes to be 
given on day and on night shifts. 

Overtime: time and one-half. When called 
for emergency duty, at least three hours to 


be paid for at overtime rate. Where the 
exigencies of newspaper publication permit, a 
full holiday to be allowed for seven statutory 
holidays. Telegraphers who are called to work 
on these days (or the night preceding such 
holiday for the night shifts) to be paid for 
such time worked at the regular rate in addition 
to this regular weekly salary. Telegraphers 
called to work on their seventh day or seventh 
night, whether this falls on Saturday or Sunday, 
to be paid overtime at double time for time 
worked, with a minimum working time of three 
hours. . 

Wages per week: line telegraphers and junior 
bureau telegraphers, $23.50 during first year of 
service; $26 during second year, $28.50 during 
third year; senior bureau telegraphers, $31 
during first year of service, $33.50 during second 
year and $36 during third year. Any teleg- 
raphers being paid at higher wages at the 
time the agreements made were not to_ be 
reduced. Increases above the scale to be given 
in the discretion of the general manager. 

Vacation: two weeks’ annual holiday with 
pay to be given each telegrapher who has at 
least one year’s service. 

In filling vacancies by promotion, service 
record of character and ability to govern and 
those being equal, length of continuous service 
with the company to be the deciding factor. 
On completion of three years, bureau juniors 
to be advanced into the senior ratings if they 
have a satisfactory record; line telegraphers 
to be eligible for transfer to bureau positions. 
In reduction of staff also, seniority to be de- 
ciding factor. 

Telegrapher called to perform duties at an- 
other place of employment to be allowed all 
necessary expenses incurred in addition to regu- 
lar pay and to be paid overtime for travelling 
time between 8 am. and 11 p.m. in any one 
day in excess of his regular shift. 

Grievances of telegraphers to be submitted 
in writing to the general committee and traffic 
superintendent within 20 days, with the right 
of appeal, through the general committee to 
the general manager. 

If requested by the chairman of the general 
committee, the company will give reasons for 
the transfer, suspension or discharge of any 
telegraphers. Disputes which cannot be settled 
between the parties to be referred to a board 
of arbitration consisting of one representative 
of the company, one representative of the em- 
ployees and a chairman chosen by them, or if 
necessary appointed by the Minister of Labour 
for Canada. (No director, official or member 
of the Canadian Press or any employee of the 
company or an official or member of any union 
to which the telegraphers may belong may be 
chosen as a member of the board of arbitra- 
tion.) The decision of this board to become 
part of this agreement. 


Collective Labour Agreements Act, Quebec 

The following agreements and amendments 
to agreements have recently been made ob- 
ligatory by Order in Council and are sum- 
marized in the next article: 


Men’s Hat and Cap Manufacturing Industry, 
Montreal (amendment). 

Can, Container and Metal Utensil Manu- 
facturing Industry, Province of Quebec. 

Passenger, Freight and Industrial Car In- 
dustry, Montreal (amendment). 
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Building Trades, Sorel (amendment). 

Building Trades, Joliette (amendment). 

Building Trades, Sherbrooke (amendment). 

Building Trades, St. Johns and Iberville. 

Building Trades, Montreal (amendment). 

Building Trades, Hull (amendment). 

Longshoremen, Sorel (amendment). 

Retail Store Clerks, Magog (amendment). 

Grocers and Butchers, Sherbrooke and East- 
ern Townships (amendment). 

Shoe Repairers, Sherbrooke (amendment). 

Garage and Service Station Employees, 
Montreal (amendment). 

Barbers and Hairdressers, Sherbrooke, Len- 
noxville and Magog (amendment). 

Barbers and Hairdressers, St. 
(amendment). 

Barbers and Hairdressers, St. Jerome. 

Barbers and Hairdressers, Montreal (amend- 
ment). 

Barbers and Hairdressers, Hull (amendment). 


Hyacinthe 


Industrial Standards Acts 


Thhe following schedules have recently been 
made binding by Orders in Council and are 
summarized in a special article below: 


ONTARIO 


Bricklayers and Stonemasons, Ottawa. 

Barbers, Timmins, Schumacher and South 
Porcupine. 

Barbers, Fergus and Elora. 

Barbers, Perth, Carleton Place, Smiths Falls 
and Almonte. 

Barbers, St. Thomas. 

Barbers, Port Colborne and Humberstone. 

Barbers, Simcoe. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


Jewellery Workers, Saskatoon. 
Electric Workers, Regina. 





COLLECTIVE LABOUR AGREEMENTS ACT, QUEBEC 
Recent Proceedings Under the Act 


pee Collective Labour Agreements Act 
which was assented to March 18, 1938, 
amends the Act respecting Workmen’s Wages, 
1937, by changing the title of the Act and by 
certain other changes which are summarized 
in the May issue of the LABour GAZETTE, 
page 503. Agreements and regulations under 
the Act respecting Workmen’s Wages and 
under the original Act, “The Collective 
Labour Agreements Extension Act, 1934,” 
continue in effect for the period for which they 
were made or have been renewed or amended. 
Under the Collective Labour Agreements Act, 
any party to a collective agreement made 
between the representatives of an association 
of employees and the representatives of an 
association of employers or one or more 
employers may apply to the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council through the provincial 
Minister of Labour to have those terms of 
such agreements which govern wages, hours of 
labour, apprenticeship, classification of opera- 
tions, determination of classes of employers 
and employees and all such provisions as the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council may deem in 
conformity with the spirit of the Act, made 
obligatory on all employers and employees in 
the trade, industry, commerce or occupation 
within the district determined in the agree- 
ment. Notice of such application is published 
and thirty days is then allowed for filing of 
objections and the Minister may hold an 
inquiry. After this period, if the Minister 
considers that the terms of the agreement 
“have acquired a preponderant significance 


and importance” and that it is advisable, with 
due regard to economic conditions, an Order 
in Council may be passed granting the 
application, and making the provisions of the 
agreement obligatory from the date of publi- 
cation of the Order in Council in the Quebec 
Official Gazette, or its provisions may be made 
retroactive for a period not exceeding four 
months. The Order in Council may be 
amended or revoked at any time by the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council and_ such 
amendment or revocation must be published 
in the Quebec Official Gazette. Unless other- 
wise stipulated, these agreements do not apply 
to provincial government departments. or 
services or to work done by a third party for 
the provincial government under a contract 
providing for a scale of minimum wages. A 
joint committee must be formed by the parties 
to an agreement made obligatory under this 
Act and the Minister may add to such com- 
mittee representatives nominated by employers 
and employees not parties to the agreement. 
The committee is to make its own by-laws 
and when these are approved by Order in 
Council and published in the Quebec Official 
Gazette, the committee is constituted a cor- 
poration. A joint committee may require 
certificates of competency from workers within 
the scope of the agreement in cities and towns 
of 5,000 or more, and such by-law must be ap- 
proved by Order in Council and published in 
the Quebec Official Gazette. Proceedings under 
the Collective Labour Agreements Extension 
Act were summarized in the Lasour GAZETTE 
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from June, 1934, to July, 1937. Proceedings 
under the Workmen’s Wages Act were noted 
in the issues from July, 1937, to April, 1938. 
Proceedings under the Collective Labour 
Agreements Act are noted im the issues begin- 
ning May, 1938. 

Recent proceedings under the Act include: 
the extension by Orders in Council of agree- 
ments affecting the can, container and metal 
utensil manufacturing industry throughout the 
province, building trades at St. Johns and 
Iberville and barbers and hairdressers at St. 
Jerome and district, which are summarized 
below; and amendments and corrections to a 
number of other agreements which are also 
summarized below. Requests for the extension 
of new agreements affecting retail store clerks 
(except food stores) in Quebec City, cleaners 
and dyers in Quebec City and undertakers in 
Montreal were published in the Quebec Official 
Gazette, October 1; for the extension of agree- 
ments affecting pleating and embroidery 
workers in Montreal, shoe shiners in Mont- 
real and barbers and hairdressers in St. Johns 
and Iberville in the issue of October 29. In 
addition, Orders in Council were passed ap- 
proving the constitution and by-laws of certain 
joint committees and others making com- 
petency certificates obligatory as listed below. 


Manufacturing: Textiles and Clothing 


Men’s Hat anp Cap Manvracturina In- 
pustry, Monrreau.—An Order in Council, ap- 
proved October 16, and published in the 
Quebec Official Gazette, October 22, amends 
the previous Orders in Council for this in- 
dustry (Lasour Gazerts, January, 1938, page 
102 and August, page 944), by excluding baby 
bonnets, that is any headwear made for an 
infant up to the age of two years if made of 
silk, satin, lace or poplin. 


Manufacturing: Metal Products 


Can, CONTAINER AND 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRY, 
Quespec—An Order in Council, approved 
October 16, and published in the Quebec 
Official Gazette, October 22, makes obligatory 
the terms of an agreement between the 
American Can Company, General Steel Wares, 
Ltd., the Continental Can Company of Canada, 
Ltd., and Canco Can Makers Association of 
Montreal, Continental Can Makers Associa- 
tion of Montreal and General Steel Wares 
Limited, Montreal Employees’ Association. 

The Order in Council to be in effect from 
June 15, 1938, to December 31, 1939, and 
applies to establishments engaged in the “ manu- 
facturing of cans, containers and metallic uten- 
sils”’ throughout ‘the Province of Quebec. 

Hours: 48 per week for all except stationary 


engineers and firemen who may work up to 54 
hours at regular rate. 
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Overtime: work on Sundays and eight speci- 
fied holidays, double time, except overtime 
work performed by stationary enginemen and 
firemen of the regular shift on these days, 
for which time and one-half will be paid; 
overtime work for general employees and 
specialized employees, time and one-quarter; 
for stationary enginemen and firemen—for work 
over 54 but not exceeding 60 hours in a week, 
45 cents per hour for fourth class enginemen, 
50 cents for third class, 60 cents for second 
class, 35 cents for firemen; for stationary 
enginemen and firemen for work over 12 hours 
per day or 60 per week, time and one-quarter. 
Overtime for mechanical employees, time and 
one-half; overtime for watchman, truck drivers 
and service men at regular rate. 

Minimum hourly wage rates for general 
employees: female employees—l17 cents for 
beginners, 22 cents after 6 months, 26 cents 
after one year; boys (16 to 20 years)—20 cents 
for beginners, 23 cents after 6 months and 
26 cents after one year; men employees— 
labourers, sweepers, janitors, truckers and gen- 
eral helpers, 30 cents during first six months 
and 324 cents thereafter; other classes including 
prodacdee operators, can pilers, packers, etc., 
324 cents and 35 cents, assistant shippers 
40 cents. 

Minimum hourly wage rates for specialized 
employees: machine and tool setters—374 cents 
for beginners, 40 cents after 6 months, 423 
cents after one year; lithograph press feeders 
37% cents for beginners and 40 cents after six 
months: stationary enginemen (for a week of 48 
to 54 hours), $24.30 per week for fourth class, 
$27 for third class and $32.40 for second class; 
fireman (stoker) $18.90 for week of 48 to 54 
hours; stationary enginemen and firemen for 
work where less than 48 hours is worked in 
week, 51 cents per hour for fourth class engine- 
men, 56 cents for third class and 68 cents for 
second class, 40 cents for fireman (stoker) ; 
maintenance men on machines 40 to 45 cents. 
picklers, galvanizers’ and tinners’ helpers 40 
cents, galvanizers’ and tinners principal attend- 
ants 50 and 55 cents, building and maintenance 
men 50 cents, painters and sprayers capable of 
mixing and applying paints, 45 and 50 cents, 
acetylene welders and electric arc welders 50 
cents, deep draw press operators 424 and 45 
cents. 

Minimum hourly wage rates for mechanical] 
employees: mechanics skilled on a special ma- 
chine or working on mechanical work but not 
a qualified journeyman 50 cents, millwrights 
55 and 60 cents, journeymen machinists includ- 
ing toolmakers, diemakers and general machin- 
ists 65 and 70 cents, journeymen lithographers, 
including lithograph pressmen, photo composers, 
transfermen and etchers 80 and 85 cents. 

Minimum hourly wage for watchmen 25 and 
30 cents, for truck drivers and service men 
40 cents. 

Minimum weekly salaries for office employ- 
ees: 65 per cent of female employees to be paid 
a minimum of $15, another 20 per cent $13 
and the remaining 15 per cent $12; 65 per cent 
of male employees $20 per week, another 20 per 
eent $17.50 and the remaining $15 per week; 
office boys and messengers—65 per cent to be 

paid $8, another 20 per “cent $7 and the remain- 
eee $6; junior clerks (male or female) $9 
ro) : 

oes incapacitated by age or infirmity 
may be employed at a lower wage rate to be 
determined by the joint committee, but in no 
case may there be more than one such employee 
in _ each ten employed. There shall be no 
reduction in wages. 
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Minimum wages for apprentice machinists: 
from 20 cents per hour during first six months 
‘with a 5 cent per hour increase each six months 
to journeymen’s rate; apprentice lithographers 
from 40 cents during first six months, with 
increase of 5 cents per hour each six months 
till journeymen’s rate is reached. 

There shall be no reduction in wages. An 
employee who is handicapped may work for a 
lower wage rate to be determined by the joint 
committee, but not more than one such em- 
ployee may do so out of every ten employees. 


PASSENGER, FREIGHT AND INDUSTRIAL Car 
Inpustry, Monrrean—An Order in Council 
approved October 16, and published in the 
Quebec Official Gazette, October 22, amends 
the previous Order in Council for this industry 
(Lasour GazeTrE, October, page 1171) by 
confining the jurisdiction of the Order in 
Council to the Turcot and Dominion plants of 
the Canadian Car and Foundry Ltd. 


Construction: Buildings and Structures 


Buitpine TrapeEs, SoreL.—An Order in Coun- 
cil, aproved October.7, and published in the 
Quebec Official Gazette, October 15, and 
further correction published in tthe issue of 
October 29, amend the Original Order in 
‘Council (Lasour Gazerrn, October, page 1172): 
by changing the class ‘“ pipe-mechanics” ta 
“plumbers and pipe mechanics”; by adding 
the class tinsmith-roofers at a wage rate of 
75 cents per hour for contractors (personal 
services) and 50 cents for journeymen. The 
correction published in the Quebec Official 
Gazette of October 29 does not affect the 
summary as given in the LaBour GAZETTE. 


Bumping Trapes, Jovrette—An Order im 
Council, approved October 16, and published 
in the. Quebec Official Gazette, October 22 
amends the previous Order in Council for 
these trades (Lasour Gazerre, June, 1988, 
page 694) by changing the wage rate for 
stone masons on the work from 50 to 60 cents 
per hour in zone II, thus raising the rate in 
zone II to the same as the zone I rate for 
this trade. 

Bumping Trapes, SHERBROOKE.—An Order 
in Council, approved September 28, and 
published in the Quebec Official Gazette, 
‘October 8, corrects the previous Order in 
Council for these trades (LasourR GAZETTE, 
October, page 1173) by correcting the mini- 
mum wage rate for carpenters in the city of 
Drummondville and within five miles of its 
limits to be 45 cents per hour (instead of 40 
to 45 as previously stated). 

Burping Trapes, St. JOHNS AND IBERVILLE. 
—An Order in Council, approved September 
24, and published in the Quebec Official 
Gazette, October 1, makes obligatory the 
terms of an agreement between certain employ- 
ers and le Syndicat Catholique National de 


la Construction de St. Jean (the National 
Catholic Union of Building Trades of St. 
Johns). 


The Order in Council to:be in effect from 
October 1, 1938, to January 31, 1939, and 
thereafter from year to year, subject to notice, 
in the city of St. Johns and the town of 
Iberville. 

Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44-hour 
week, except labourers who may work 9 hours 
per day, 5 on Saturdays, a 50-hour week. 

Overtime: time and one-half; work on Sun- 
days and holidays, double time. 

Minimum hourly wage rates: 

Wage rates 
per hour 


including 


Trades 


Bricklayers, plasterers, 
cutters on the field.. . sedaud ware ey utes 

Carpenter joiners, erectors of screens (wood 
or metal), sashes, windows, steel partitions, 
joiners, concrete form (shop or AOD) Sore, 

Weather strippers.. .. . 

TUCO GIG TaN Sy sah peaked) tps | a 

Enginemen (hoist)... .. ; 

Enginemen (steam mixer).. Rn tears MAE 

Enginemen (gasoline mixer) .. .. .. 2. 2... 

Compressor operators. . 

Hod earriers.. . 

raced SS ccleten Ait Al appl dt le at ma aa 

Lathers (metal or! wood)... 4:89, Tp 

amelie settere re sy eo te) Mh oi 

Painters, sprayers, decorators, glaziers, paper 


masons 
$0 65 


SSS Ss Oo OS SS) 
Sor WH W BP OO Gr Gt Or Gr OF 
Ooanenorwnad&S 


TETAS IPA Me i eR GO, TP, “Nepali cc ga” en eae 0 48 
Plumbers, steamfitters and pipe-mechanics: 
Goumey mers. AN els. eavemonren 0 55 
Fifth year apprentices and junior me- 
lapiicege dl de Eiatlvy 2 i agar iec aie ied bred 0 45 
Roofers (asbestos, slate, tiles and composi- 
tion): ’ 
Journeymen.. .. . 0 50 
ELelpens2. be ae euacpimts 0 35 
Sheet metal workers.. .. 0 55 
Meteo LAO: WAVCRSS OES FA), ET ETD) wis a 0 50 
Men working on the machine for the polish- 
ing of terrazzo: 
Diy SDOLSIING KM ree ieee NUR ee ny 0 45 
Wiatero pols hinpetumt ton ma) Hee okies nee 0 40 
Sprinkler fitters... 0 60 
Mikomsettersas trues. teri cs 0 60 
Erectors of structural iron: 
Journeymen.. .. .. 0 50 
Helpers.. .. .. 0 35 
Cement finishers.. .. . Ector cee LOD Sea 0 35 
*Labourers may be gasoline mixer operators, hod 
carriers, structural iron erectors’ helpers, roofers’ 


helpers and cement finishers’ helpers. 


A handicapped worker may work for a lower 
wage rate if such is established by the joint 
committee for him. 

Apprentices must be at least 16 years and 
not more than 28 years of age when beginning 
apprenticeship. One apprentice allowed for 
each ten journeymen or fraction thereof. This 
restriction does not apply to the plumbing, 
heating, electric, tin, refrigerating and sprink- 
ler trades. Apprentice bricklayers, carpenters 
and joiners, masons, painters (including spray- 
ers, glaziers, decorators, paper-hangers) and 
plasterers to serve four years. Apprentices to 
be registered with the joint committee and 
at end of apprenticeshin take an examination 
before the board of examiners. Apprentices 
who attended a technical or trades school to 
be credited for such time. 

Wages for apprentices from 30 per cent of 
journeymen’s rate during first year to 75 per 
cent during fourth year, except apprentices 
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in the plumbing, heating and tin industries who 
shall be paid from 20 cents per hour during 
first year to 35 cents during fourth year. 

Building contracts granted and signed before 
the adoption of this Order in Council were not 
to be governed by its provisions. 

Buitpinac Trapes, Montrean.—A correction 
is published in the Quebec Official Gazette, 
October 22 to the Order in Council for these 
trades (Lasour Gazette, August, page 945) 
which removes from the enumeration of the 
types of work, covered by the industrial juris- 
diction the word “public,” making it clear 
that all building construction is included under 
the agreement. 


Buitpine Trapes, Hutrt.—An Order in Coun- 
cil approved September 28, and published in 
the Quebec Official Gazette, October 8, amends 
the previous Order in Council for these trades 
(LagourR Gazette, July, page 798) by repealing 
the clause which had provided that the agree- 
ment be administered by the joint committee 
of the building trades of Montreal subject to 
30 days’ notice and the formation of a joint 
committee for Hull. 


Transportation and Public Utilities: Water 
Transportation 


LONGSHOREMEN, Sorpt—An Order in Coun- 
cil, approved October 16, and published in the 
Quebec Official’ Gazette, October 22, amends 
the previous Order in Council for these workers 
(Lasour GaAznuTTe, September, page 1044) by 
providing that the agreement be administered 
by the joint committee of the building indus- 
try of Sorel or any other committee: duly 
replacing it. 

Trade 


Rerai Store Cuerks, Macoc.—An Order in 
Council, approved September 24 and published 
in the Quebec Official Gazette, October 1, 
corrects the original Order in Council for these 
workers (Lasour GazEeTTE, October, page 1173) 
but it does not affect the summary as given 
in the Lasour GAZETTE. 

GROCERS AND BUTCHERS, SHERBROOKE AND 
EasteRN TowNnsuips.—An Order in Council, 
approved October 7 and published in the 
Quebec Official Gazette, October 15, amends 
the previous Order in Council for these workers 
(Lasour Gazette, September, page 1045 and 
October, page 1174) by excluding from the 
terms of the Order in Council the public market 
of the city of Sherbrooke. 


Service: Custom and Repair 


SHoE Repairers, SHERBROOKE—An Order in 
Council, approved October 16, and published 
in the Quebec Official Gazette, October 22, 
amends the previous Orders in Council for these 
workers (Lasour Gazette, July, page 800 and 
September, page 1045) by making certain 


changes which do not affect the summary as 
given in the Lasour GAZETTE. 


GARAGE AND SERVICE STATION EMPLOYEES, 
MontreaL.—Two Orders in Council, one ap- 
proved September 24 and published in the 
Quebec Official Gazette October 1, and the 
other approved October 7 and published in the 
issue of October 15, amend the previous Orders 
in Council (Larour GazeTrn, June, page 697 
and July, page 800) by excluding from the ter- 
ritorial jurisdiction the counties of Vaudreuil 
and Chateauguay. 


Service: Business and Personnel 


BARBERS AND HAIRDRESSERS, SHERBROOKE, 
LENNOXVILLE AND Macoa.—An Order in Coun- 
cil, approved September 24, and published in 
the Quebec Official Gazette, October 1, amends 
the previous Order in Council for these trades 
(LaBourR GAZETTE, July, page 800) by providing 
that the apprentice and employer work in the 
same shop so that the apprentice be under 
the immediate and continuous direction of 
the employer. 


BARBERS AND HAIRDRESSERS, ST. HYACINTHE. 
—An Order in Council approved October 7, and 
published in the Quebec Official Gazette, Oc- 
tober 15, amends the previous Order in Coun- 
cil for these trades (LAaBour GazertTs, October, 
page 1174) by making corrections in the ar- 
rangement of hours which do not change the 
summary as given in the Lasour GazErTn. 


BARBERS AND HAIRDRESSERS, ST. JEROME.—An 
Order in Council, approved October 7, and 
published in the Quebec Official Gazette, Oc- 
tober 15, makes obligatory the terms of an 
agreement between le Syndicat des Maitres 
Barbiers, Coiffeurs et Coiffeuses du district 
de Saint-Jér6me (the union of Master Barbers 
and Hairdressers of St. Jerome district) and 
le Syndicat des Employés-Barbiers, Coiffeurs- 
Coiffeuses du district de Saint-Jér6me (the 
Union of Employed Barbers and Hairdressers 
of the St. Jerome district). 


The Order in Council to be in effect from 
October 15, 1938, to October 14, 1943, and 
thereafter until a new agreement is assented 
to. With the consent of both -parties, the 
Joint Committee may suggest any modification 
which it may deem in the interest of the trade. 

The territorial jurisdiction comprises the 
towns of St. Jerome and St. Therese de Blain- 
ville, St. Janvier, St. Rose, Shawbridge, New 
Glasgow, town of Terrebonne, St. Canut, St. 
Monique, St. Scholastique, St. Sophie de la 
Corne, St. Lin, St. Martin de Laval, St. Augus- 
tin, St. Anne des Plaines, St. Eustache and 
St. Hippolyte. 

ours: barber shops and beauty parlours 
may be open on Monday to Thursday inclusive 
from 8 a.m. to 8 p.m., on. Friday from 8 a.m. 
to 10 p.m., on Saturday and eves of holidays 
from 8 a.m. to 11 pm. Every barber entitled 
to six consecutive hours off in_a_ week except 
the weeks in which there is a holiday. 
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Overtime to be paid at rate of regular time 
plus 35 cents per hour. ; 

Minimum wages: barbers and hairdressers 
for men $12.50 per week plus 50 per cent of all 
receipts over $20 taken in by the employee 
during the week; for male and female hair- 
dressers for ladies $12.50 per week; for extra 
employees, 35 cents per hour. 

o employer may reduce the wages of an 
employee who was receiving more than_ the 
minimum rates at the time the Order in Coun- 
cil was put into effect. A schedule of minimum 
wages for each piece of work which must be 
paid any barber or hairdresser who works on 
contract or by the job is included in the agree- 
ment. f 

Handicapped workers’ may have their case 
submitted to the joint committee who may set 
a lower wage rate. 

Not more than one apprentice allowed to each 
shop. Apprentices to spend months at a 
school and 18 months in a shop and they will 
be paid $5 per week after the six months’ 
period and $10 after 18 months’ apprenticeship. 

BARBERS AND HArrpRESSERS, MontreaL.—An 
Order in Council, approved September 24, and 
published in the Quebec Official Gazette, Oc- 
tober 1, amends the previous Order in Council 
for these trades (Lasour GAzeTTE, September, 
page 1045) by enlarging the territorial juris- 
diction to include the municipality of St. 
Lambert. 

BARBERS AND HAIRDRESSERS, Hutt.—An Order 
in Council, approved October 7, and published 
in the Quebec Official Gazette, October 15, 
amends the previous Orders in Council for 
these trades (Lasour Gazette, August, 1935, 
page 731, June, 1937, page 696, March, 1938, 
page 336 and October, page 1175) by making 
certain changes in the minimum prices which 
must be charged customers. 


Joint Committees 


The constitution and by-laws of the Joint 
Committee set up under the following agree- 
ments were approved by Orders in Council 
and published in the October 1, 15 and 22 
issues of the Quebec Official Gazette :— 


Barbers and hairdressers, Montreal, 

Barbers and hairdressers, St. Hyacinthe, 

Bakers, Granby, 

Passenger, freight and industrial car indus- 
try, Province of Quebec, 

Building materials, Province of Quebec. 


Certificate of Competency 


The certificate of competency was made 
obligatory by Orders in Council as noted in 
the October 1, 8, 15, 22 and 29 issues of the 
Quebec Official Gazette for the following 
trades :— 


Building trades, Joliette, 

Building trades, Sherbrooke and Eastern 
Townships, 

Building trades, Quebec, 

Building trades, St. Hyacinthe, 

Fur industry, Quebec, 


Shoe repairers, Sherbrooke and LEastern 
‘Townships, 

Shoe repairers, Montreal, 

Garage and service station employees, 
Quebec, 


Tavern employees, Quebec, 

Dairy industry, Quebec, 

Painters, Three Rivers, 

Plumbers, Three Rivers, 

Plumbers, Hull, 

Aluminium industry, Arvida, 

Aluminium industry, Shawinigan Falls, 
Barbers and hairdressers, Hull, 

Barbers and hairdressers, Missisquoi district, 
Barbers and hairdressers, Quebec, 
Lithographing industry, Province of Quebec, 
Printing trades, Montreal, 


Barbers and hairdressers, Rouyn and Nor- 
anda, 

Barbers and hairdressers, St. Jean and Iber- 
ville, 


Bakers and bread distributors, Quebec. 


INDUSTRIAL STANDARDS ACTS 


Schedules of Wages and Hours Recently Approved by Provincial Orders 
In Council in Ontario and Saskatchewan 


ps four provinces—Ontario, Alberta, Nova 
Scotia and Saskatchewan—legislation pro- 
vides that, following a petition from repre- 
sentatives of employers or employees in any 
industry, the Provincial Minister charged with 
the administration of the Act may himself, or 
through a government official delegated by him 
call a conference of representatives of em- 
ployers and employees. This conference is for 
the purpose of investigating and considering 
the conditions of labour in the industry and 
of negotiating minimum rates of wages and 
maximum hours of work. A schedule of wages 
and hours of labour drawn up at such a 


conference, if the Minister considers that it 
has been agreed to by a proper and sufficient 
representation of employers and employees, 
may on his recommendation be made binding 
by Order in Council on all employers and 
employees in the industry in the zone desig- 
nated by the Minister. The Minister may also 
establish an advisory committee for every zone 
to which a schedule applies to assist in carry- 
ing out the provisions of the Act and the regu- 
lations. The administration and enforcement 
of the Act is placed in Ontario under the 
Industry and Labour Board, assisted by in- 
dustrial standards officers; in Alberta under 
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the Board of Industrial Relations; in Nova 
Scotia under the Minister of Labour, who 
may appoint inspectors; in Saskatchewan 
under the Commissioner of Labour and Public 
Welfare. Reviews of these Acts and amend- 
ments have been published in the Lasour 
Gazette, as follows: Ontario, in the issue of 
June, 1935, page 530, May, 1936, page 410, 
May, 1937, page 505, and May, 1938, page 501; 
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Alberta, in June, 1935, page 504, June, 1936, 
page 501, June, 1937, page 640, and June, 1938, 
page 633; Nova Scotia, in June, 1936, page 
604; Saskatchewan, in the issue of June, 1937, 
page 635, and May, 1938, page 507. Schedules 
of wages and hours recently made binding by 
Orders in Council under these Acts are sum- 
marized below. 


Ontario 


Construction: Buildings and Structures 


BRICKLAYERS AND STONEMASONS, OTTAWA.— 
An Order in Council, dated October 18, and 
published in The Ontario Gazette, October 22, 
makes binding the terms of a schedule of 
wages and hours in the bricklaying and stone- 
masonry industry in the city of Ottawa and 
a defined adjacent area. 

The Order in Council to be in effect from 
November 1, 1938, to May 1, 1989. 

This schedule is similar to the one previously 
in effect and summarized in the Laxsour 
GazettE, November, 1936, page 1081, with this 
exception :— 


Minimum wage rate for bricklayers and 
stonemasons: 90 cents per hour (an increase 
of 5 cents per hour over the previous schedule). 

Hours are unchanged at 44 hours per week. 

The union agreement for these trades is 
summarized on page 1296. 


Service: Business and Personal 


BarBers, TIMMINS, SCHUMACHER AND SouTH 
Porcurpine—An Order in Council, dated 
August 18, and published in The Ontario 
Gazette, August 27, makes binding the terms 
of a schedule of wages and hours for barbers 
in the Timmins, Schumacher and South Porcu- 
pine zone. 


The Order in Council to be in effect from 
September 7, 1938, “ during pleasure.” 

The regular working period for employers 
and employees to be those hours during which 
barber shops are permitted to be open under 
municipal by-laws. No work on_ Wednesday 
afternoon or evenings except on Wednesday of 
a week in which a holiday occurs. 

Minimum wage rates for employees: for any 
person who is given full time employment on 
a straight salary basis, $25 per week; for any 
person who is given full time employment on a 
percentage or commission basis or who is paid 
a salary plus a percentage or commission, $20 
per week plus 50 per cent of proceeds in excess 
of $30 from the work of the employee; for 
persons employed four hours per day or less 
from Monday to Fridays inclusive and all day 
or less on Saturdays, $12 per week plus 50 per 
cent of proceeds in excess of $16 from the 
work of the employee; for persons employed 
for Saturday or the day before a holiday and 
on the previous evening only, $9 per week plus 
50 per cent of proceeds in excess of $11 from 
the work of the employee; for persons emp/oved 
only for Saturday or the day before a holiday, 


$6 per day or part thereof plus 50 per cent oi 
proceeds in excess of $8 from the work of the 
employee; for persons working on days other 
than Saturdays or the day before a_ holiday. 
$4 per day or part thereof plus 50 per cent of 
proceeds in excess of $5 from the work of the 
employee. 

No deduction may be made from these wages 
for materials supplied, laundry service or 
operating expenses of any kind. 

scale of minimum rates which must be 
charged for each operation is included in the 
schedule. 


BarRBers, Fergus AND Exora.—An Order in 
Council, dated August 18, and published in 
The Ontario Gazette, August 27, makes bind- 
ing the terms of a schedule governing barbers 
in Fergus and Elora. 


The Order in Council to be in effect from 
September 7, 1938, “during pleasure.” 

This schedule is similar to the one summariz- 
ed above for barbers at Timmins, with the 
exception of the minimum wage schedule and 
minimum charges for work: 

Minimum wage rates: for any person who is 
given full time employment on a straight 
salary basis, $19 per week; for any person who 
is given full time employment on a percentage 
or commission basis or who is paid a salary 
plus a percentage or commission, $17 per week 
plus 50 per cent of proceeds in excess of $23 
from the work of the employee; for persons 
employed four hours per day or less from 
Monday to Fridays inclusive and all day or 
less on Saturdays, $7.50 per week plus 50 per 
cent of proceeds in excess of $12.50 from the 
work of the employee; for persons employed 
for Saturday or the day before a holiday and 
on the previous evening only, $5 per week plus 
50 per cent of proceeds in excess of $7.50 from 
the work of the employee; for persons employed 
for Saturday or the day before a holiday, $4 
per day or part thereof plus 50 per cent of 
proceeds in excess of $6 from the work of the 
employee; for persons working on days other 
than Saturdays or the day before a holiday, 
$2.50 per day or part thereof plus 50 per cent 
of proceeds in excess of $4 from the work of 
ithe employee. 


BARBERS, PERTH, CARLETON PLACE, SMITH 
Farts and AuMonteE—An Order in Council, 
dated August 18, and published in The Ontario 
Gazette, August 27, makes binding the terms 
of a schedule governing barbers in the towns 
of Smith Falls, Carleton Place, Perth and 
Almonte and the county of Lanark. 


The Order in Council to be in effect from 
September 7, 1938, “ during pleasure.” 

This schedule is similar to the one summariz- 
with the 


ed above for barbers at Timmins, 
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exception of the minimum wage schedule and 
minimum charges for work: 

Minimum wage rates: for any person who is 
given full time employment on a straight salary 
basis, $18 per week; for any person who is 
given full time employment on a percentage or 
commission basis or who is paid a salary plus 
a percentage or commission, $12.50 per week 
plus 60 per cent of proceeds in excess of $19 
from the work of the employee; for persons 
employed four hours per day or less from 
Monday to Fridays inclusive and all day or less 
on Saturdays, $7.50 per week plus 60 per cent 
of proceeds in excess of $12.50 from the work 
of the employee; for persons employed for 
Saturday or the day before a holiday and on 
the previous evening only, $5 per week plus 60 
per cent of proceeds in excess of $7.50 from 
the work of the employee; for persons employ- 
ed for Saturday or the day before a holiday, 
$4 per day or part thereof plus 60 per cent 
of proceeds in excess of $6 from the work of 
the employee; for persons working on days 
other than Saturdays or the day before a 
holiday, $2.50 per day or part thereof plus 60 
per cent of proceeds in excess of $4 from the 
work of the employee. 


BarBers, St. THomas—An Order in Council, 
dated August 18, and published in The Ontarvo 
Gazette, August 27, makes binding the terms 
of a schedule governing barbers in the city of 
St. Thomas. 


The Order in Council to be in effect from 
September 7, 1938, “during pleasure.” 

This schedule is similar to the one summariz- 
ed above for barbers at Timmins, with the 
exception of the minimum wage schedule and 
minimum charges for work: 

Minimum wage rates: for any person who is 
given full time employment on a_ straight 
salary basis, $22 per week; for any person who 
is given full time employment on a percentage 
or commission basis or who is paid a salary 
plus a percentage or commission, $13 per week 
plus 65 per cent of proceeds in excess of $19 
from the work of the employee; for persons 
employed four hours per day or less from 
Monday to Fridays inclusive and all day or 
less on Saturdays, $10 per week plus 65 per 
cent of proceeds in excess of $15 from the 
work of the employee; for persons employed 
for Saturday or the day before a holiday and 
on the previous evening only, $5 per week plus 
65 per cent of proceeds in excess of $7.50 from 
the work of the employee; for persons employed 
only for Saturday or the day before a holiday, 
$4 per day or part thereof plus 65 per cent of 
proceeds in excess of $6 from the work of the 
employee; for persons working on days other 
than Saturdays or the day before a _ holiday 
$2.50 per day or part thereof plus 65 per cent 
of proceeds in excess of $4 from the work of 
the employee. 


Barsers, Port CoLtpoRNE AND HUMBERSTONE. 
—An Order in Council, dated October 13, 
and published in The Ontario Gazette, October 
22, makes binding the terms of a schedule of 
wages and hours for barbers in the town of 
Port Colborne and the village of Humberstone. 


The Order in Council to be in effect from 
November 1, 1938, “during pleasure.” 

The regular working period for employers 
and employees to be those hours during which 
barber shops are permitted to be open under 
municipal by-laws of the town of Port Colborne. 
No work on Wednesday afternoon or evenings 
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except on Wednesday of a week in which a 
holiday occurs. 

Minimum wage rates: for any person who is 
given full time employment on a6 straight 
salary basis, $25 per week; for any person who 
is given full time employment on a percentage 
or commission basis or who is paid a salary 
plus a percentage or commission, $15 per week 
plus 50 per cent of proceeds in excess of $22 
plus an additional 10 per cent over $30 from 
the work of the employee; for persons employed 
four hours per day or less from Monday to 
Friday inclusive and all day or less on 
Saturdays, $7.50 per week plus 60 per cent of 
proceeds in excess of $12.50 from the work of 
the employee; for persons employed for Satur- 
day or the day before a holiday and on the 
previous evening only, $5 per week plus 60 per 
cent of proceeds in excess of $7.50 from the 
work of the employee; for persons employed for 
Saturday or the day before a holiday, $4 per 
day or part thereof plus 60 per cent of 
proceeds in excess of $6 from the work of the 
employee; for persons working on days other 
than Saturdays or the day before a_ holiday 
$2.50 per day or part thereof plus 60 per cent 
of proceeds in excess of $4 from the work of 
the employee. 


No deduction may be made from these wages 
for materials supplied, laundry service, etc. 


A scale of minimum rates which must be 
charged is included in the schedule. 


Barsers, Simcozr..—An Order in Council, 
dated October 18, and published in The Ontario 
Gazette, October 22, makes binding the terms 
of a schedule of wages and hours for barbers 
in the town of Simcoe. 


The Order in Council to be in effect from 
November 1, 1938, “ during pleasure.” 

The regular working period for employers 
and employees to be those hours during which 
barber shops are permitted to be open under 
municipal by-laws of the town of Simcoe. 
No work on Wednesday afternoons or evenings 
except on Wednesday of a week in which a 
holiday occurs. 


Minimum wage rates: for any person who is 
given full time employment on a straight salary 
basis, $18 per week; for any person who is 
given full time employment on a pcrcentage 
or commission basis or who is paid a salary 
plus a percentage or commission, $13 per week 
plus 65 per cent of proceeds in excess of $20 
from the work of the employee; for persons 
employed four hours per day or less from 
Monday to Fridays inclusive and all day or less 
on Saturdays, $7.50 per week plus 65 per cent 
of proceeds in excess of $12.50 from the work 
of the employee; for persons employed for 
Saturday or the day before a holiday and on 
the previous evening only, $5 per week plus 
65 per cent of proceeds in excess of $7.50 from 
the work of the employee; for persons employed 
only for Saturday or the day before a holiday, 
$3.50 per day or part thereof plus 65 per cent 
of proceeds in excess of $5.50 from the work of 
the employee; for persons working on days 
other than Saturdays or the day before a 
holiday, $2.50 per day or part thereof plus 65 
per cent of proceeds in excess of $4 from the 
work of the employee. 


No deduction may be made from these wages 
for materials supplied, laundry service or 
operating expenses of any kind. 

scale of minimum rates which must be 
charged for each operation is included in the 
schedule. 
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Saskatchewan 


Manufacturing: Metal Products 


JEWELLERY WorKERS, SASKATOON.—An Order 
in Council, approved October 17 and pub- 
lished in The Saskatchewan Gazette, October 
29, makes binding in the city of Saskatoon 
and within five miles of it the terms of a 
schedule of wages and hours for the jewellery 
industry which includes the construction, 
alteration and repairing of jewellery, clocks, 
watches, etc. 


The Order in Council to be in effect from 
November 8, 1938, “during pleasure.” 

Hours: 47 per week from April to August 
inclusive and 51 hours from September to 
March inclusive. 

Overtime: for employees with at least five 
years’ bench experience, 50 cents per hour. 

Minimum wages: for employees with at least 
five years’ bench experience: $18 per week; for 
employees of less than five years’ bench experi- 
ence who are not apprentices, $15 per week. 

Apprentices include employees with less than 
five years’ bench experience who are under 
articles of apprenticeship receiving instruction 
therein. 

Wages for apprentices: from $5 per week 
during first year to $12 during fifth year. 

A scale of minimum prices charged for ser- 
vices in the industry is included in the Order 
in Council. 


Construction: Buildings and Structures 


ELECTRICAL WorKERS, RectnA.—An Order in 
Council, approved September 22, and pub- 
lished in The Saskatchewan Gazette, September 
30, makes binding the terms of a schedule gov- 
erning the electrical industry in the city of 
Regina and within five miles of it. 


The Order in Council to be in effect from 
October 10, 1938 “during pleasure.” 


Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44 hour 
week. However, where the job is continuous 
and shift work is done, shifts to be 8 hours 
each, a 48 hour week but on each shift, 20 
minutes to be allowed for a meal. There are 
five recognized holidays in the year. 


Overtime: time and one half. One man avail- 
able for repair work Saturday afternoons until 
5 p.m. at straight time in each shop. 


Minimum wage rates: journeymen wiremen 90 
cents per hour (an increase of 10 cents per hour 
over the previous schedule); probationary 
journeymen (those who have obtained their 
licence but have not yet completed 12 months 
or 1,000 regular working hours of work) 80 
cents per hour (an increase of 10 cents over 
the previous schedule). 

Wages for apprentices: from 30 cents per 
hour during first year to 60 cents during fourth 
year. 


Industrial Hygiene in Manitoba, 1937 


In the report of the Manitoba Department 
of Health and Public Welfare for the calendar 
year ending December 31, 1937, reference is 
made to the work of the Division of Industrial 
Hygiene. 

During 1937 the Department of Health and 
Public Welfare, acting under agreement with 
the Workmen’s Compensation Board, under- 
took the yearly examination of all workmen 
employed in certain industries where silicosis 
may be contracted. Those men who success- 
fully passed the examination were granted a 
subsisting licence, issued by the Minister, 
as required by the amendments to the regula- 
tions under “ The Public Health Act,” passed 
in April, 1987. An examining centre has been 
established in the Department, for the purpose 
of issuing cerificates to all new men going 
into the mining area who will be exposed to 
silica dust. 

Under this agreement with the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board, 1,431 men were examined 
for silicosis of whom 1,353 were considered to 
be normal, 60 abnormal in respect to silicosis, 
1,413 certificates were issued and 18 were 
refused certificates. 

The report states that of the 78 men with 
abnormal findings, 66, or 84 per cent, were 
found to have increased fibrosis of greater or 
lesser degree, while 12 had tuberculosis in 
some form. It was also stated that it is not 
the policy of the department, or the Compen- 


sation Board, to reject men from the mines 
who show increased fibrosis, unless they are 
definitely infectious to other workmen, or 
have a disability greater than 20 per cent. 
Consequently, 60 men were granted medical 
certificates, although they showed abnormal 
chest conditions. 


As a result of the work done by this branch 
of the department it is stated in the report 
that the following important conclusions have 
been established :— 


“1. Silicosis may be contracted in Manitoba 
mines, but requires a minimum of 7 to 10 years’ 
continuous exposure. That it is not, in itself, 
of the major importance which may have been 
given it in the past, is borne out by the fact 
that, so far, it has only affected 9 per cent of 
the workers at all, and less than 2 per cent to 
the point of active disability. 

2. Tuberculosis is a very important factor in 
dealing with silicosis; no less than 11 of the 
18 rejected men showing some evidence of 
tuberculosis activity. Once introduced into 
a silicotic lung, it shows markedly increased 
activity, and thus frequent examination of all 
potential silicosis cases, is indicated. 

3. The advisability of maintaining a rigid 
standard of physical fitness for new applicants 
is most important. Particular emphasis must 
be placed upon the detection of tuberculosis in 
its most incipient stage. 

4. There is reasonable ground to believe that 
by such careful selection of applicants, along 
with greatly improved method of ventilation, 
and other means of prevention now under 
investigation, silicosis will eventually be 
reduced to a minimum in Manitoba.” 
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PRICES, RETAIL AND WHOLESALE, IN CANADA, OCTOBER, 1938 
Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles and Index Numbers 


‘fet movement of prices during October 
continued to be downward, the cost of a 
weekly family budget of staple foods, fuel and 
lighting, and rent, and the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics index number of wholesale prices 
being both slightly lower than in September. 
The decline in the former was due to a fall 
in the cost of foods and in the latter mainly 
to lower prices of grains, live stock and meats. 

The cost per week of a list of twenty-nine 
staple foods for an average family of five in 
terms of retail prices in sixty-nine cities was 
$8.45 at the beginning of October as compared 
with $8.52 for September. Of the twenty-nine 
articles included in the list, nineteen cost less 
than in the previous month, eight were more 
expensive and two were unchanged. The most 
important decreases were in bread and flour, 
while seasonal changes in the prices of eggs 
were the only substantial increases. Other 
changes were slight, but in the aggregate ac- 
counted for a decrease in the cost of the lst 
of foods. Comparative figures giving the cost 
of this list for certain earlier dates are $8.75 
for October, 1937; $8.24 for October, 1936; 
$6.67 for March, 1933 (the low point in recent 
years); and $11.68 for October, 1929. Includ- 
ing the cost of fuel and rent with that of 
foods the total budget cost $17.35 at the 
beginning of October as compared with $17.41 
for September; $17.51 for October, 1937; $16.87 
for October, 1936; $15.41 for June, 1933 (the 
low point during recent years); $21.96 for 
October, 1929; $20.87 for October, 1922; $26.92 
for July, 1920 (the post-war peak); and $14.48 
for October, 1914. Both fuel and rent were 
practically unchanged. 

In wholesale prices the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics weekly index number, on the base 
of 1926 as 100, continued downward until the 
week ended October 7, when the figure was 
74-2, rising to 74:3 for the week ended October 
14, but again declining to 74:0 for the week 
ended October 21 and 73-9 for that ended 
October 28, as compared with 74:5 for the 
week ended September 30 and 74:6 for that 
ended September 2. At the end of October 
the index number was at the lowest point 
reached since July, 1936, and about 12:5 per 
cent lower than in October, 1937. The latest 
figures available on a monthly basis are for 
September, when the index was 74:5 as com- 
pared with 84:7 for October, 1937; 77-1 for 
October, 19386; 63-5 for February, 1933 (the 
low point in recent years); 96°8 for October, 
1929; 164-5 for May, 1920 (the post-war peak) ; 


and 66-8 for October, 1914. In the classifica- 
tion according to chief component materials 
five of the eight major groups declined, while 
advances predominated in the Wood and Wood 
Products group, the Non-Ferrous Metals group 
and in the Chemicals and Allied Products 
group. During the month Vegetable Products 
declined 2-7 per cent; Animals and Their 
Products 1-6 per cent, and Non-Metallic Min- 
erals and Their Products 0-7 per cent. The 
grain index declined from 47-1 to 43-2 during 
the month, influenced, it was stated, by poor 
export demand and by favourable crop pros- 
pects in the Argentine, together with un- 
usually large world supplies. 


Explanatory Note as to Retail Prices 


The table of retail prices and rentals shows 
the prices at the beginning of October of 
seventy-two staple foodstuffs, groceries, coal, 
wood and coal oil and the rent of six-roomed 
houses in sixty-nine cities throughout Canada. 
All prices are for delivered goods. The exact 
quality for which the quotations are given is 
set forth in the case of each commodity and 
every effort has been made to ensure that the 
quotations in each case refer to the same class 
of commodity in order that the statistics may 
be available for purposes of comparison from 
month to month, from city to city, etc. The 
prices of foods and groceries in each city, except 
milk and bread, are the averages of quotations 
reported to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
by a number of representative butchers and 
grocers in each. Information as to prices of 
milk, bread and fuel and the rates for rent is 
secured by the correspondents of the LaBour 
GazETTE, and also by the Bureau of Statistics. 

The quotations for rent are the prevailing 
rates for six-roomed houses of two classes in 
districts extensively occupied by workingmen. 
The first class is of houses in good condition, 
favourably located in such districts with good 
modern conveniences. The second class is of 
houses in fair condition, less desirably located 
but still fairly central, without modern con- 
veniences. 

The figures as to rentals are the rates in the 
leases or agreed upon between landlords and 
tenants. It is reported in many of the cities 
that tenants seriously affected by wnemploy- 
ment are not paying rent or are paying only 
part of the amount due. 

The cost of a list of staple foods, fuel and 
lighting and rent, entering into the budget 
of a family of five is calculated in terms of 
the average prices in the cities for which 

(Continued on page 1313) 
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Beef Pork Bacon 
shh aehlsotcal at ga | 8 4 ss | 4] 8 
LOCALITY | | S glee Ue Beton Ge ae 3 | Bs 
PTR Wes Seer OF a ae _ aa | Sy Pew CS). dog donde 
n Q = < C Ri, me fishes 9 5 > - - 
ex l[oi|$e/s2| 22) eg | s= | Ge | ge=| $B | SB | 8 
3/58) 22| 22/281 gf | 22 | 22 | ek] 22 | Bo | 8s 
om o i) he 
She W2= ul ty Osa HA eA > s 3 wD ea ea ss 
cents | cents| cents| cents| cents| cents cents cents cents cents cents cents ; 
eee 
Dominion (average)......... 26-8 | 22-4 | 19-4] 14-7 | 12-1 16-1 23-0 24-8 21-8 34-0 37-6 59-2 
Nova Scotia (average)....... 28-5 | 23-1 | 19-2 | 14-9 | 12-7 12-6 19.3 24-1 20-7 31-8 35-3 57-1 
f=Sydneye eee se 29-9 | 24 20:2 | 16-7 | 13-9 10 18-5 26-6 21-1 31-9 35-6 56-9 
2—New Glasgow.......... 29 25 20-6 | 16 14-2 Nan Rote or 24 21-2 30-8 34-7 57-5 
3—Ambherst............--- 26-7 | 20-7 | 17-7 | 14 12 14 20 24-5 19-7 30 34-8 54 
4-— Halifax: Sng Ray! 25-4 | 19 18-8 | 12-8 | 11-5 12-7 19-3 22-5 20-1 30-4 33-3 58-4 
5—Windsor.......5 02.606 30 25 19 Ge Dy yaks Nl celts ae eb clotaba.e ore 23-5 21-6 34-2 36-6 60 
GUTTA cts c oprcoan ts 30 25 19 14-3 | 11-3 1a Slice cee 23:3 20-6 33-2 36-7 55-5 
7—P.E.1.—Charlottetown.| 26-0 | 22-6 | 20-6 | 14-5 | 14-7 13 18- 24-0 19-6 31-8 35 55-5 
New Brunswick (average)...| 29-1 | 22-9 | 18-9 | 14-7 | 11-8 14-2 24-2 23-4 20-4 32-8 36-5 56-3 
S=4Moncton ere ere ees 27-8 | 21-7 | 17 13 11:3 Toe aes 23-5 19-5 33-1 37-1 56-8 
9—Saint John............. 29-8 | 21-8 | 22-1 | 14 12-9 13-2 23-3 24-7 20-1 31-9 36-2 58-5 
10—Fredericton............ 28-8 | 23 17-5 | 15-2 | 12 1 ar a (RL 22-7 21-4 34 36-1 60 
1i-— Bathurst, 200 joeseete se 0 25 19 TCR a Wie UI Re a 25 22-5 20-4 32-3 36-4 50 
Quebec (average)............ 24-97 | 22-5 | 19-0] 14-9 | 9-5 15-4 23-2 22-8 20-6 30-1 35-1 58-6 
12—Quebee 3... sees cscs 24-1 | 20-8] 16-5 | 14-5 | 9:3 19-8 22-8 20-7 20-7 27-6 33-3 53-8 
13—Three Rivers.......... 26-7 | 22-8 | 17-2] 17-4 | 9-2 17 24-7 24 19-2 31 34-8 61-4 
14—Sherbrooke............ 31 26-4 | 22-5] 17-4] 9-7 16 26:4 25-2 21-1 30:8 34-8 59-7 
PO ASOPE|L eet Na 21 20-7 | 16 12-3 | 9-7 10 19 21 20-8 30 36 56 
16—St. Hyacinthe.......... 21-2 | 20-2] 17-2] 18-2] 8-7 17-5 23-7 19-3 18-4 32-8 39 56-7 
Da Ue SOLAS ar fase tereae aioe af reer adereftel ema P ota tad RPM PME ES ace cis: ST ci ease: atall ease nerds ce nen Ce nea PAW |S ae 35 60 
18—Thetford Mines........ 22 22-7) 18-7 | 15 8-5 16 22-5 24 19-6 27-7 35 60 
19—Montreal............... 26-9 | 23-2 | 23-7 | 18-4 | 10-3 11-9 22-9 23-5 22-9 30-2 34-4 60-5 
P| pone 11 U luiivenie Fi fie pia Set Sl 24-8 | 22-8 | 20-4 | 15-6] 10-8 14-8 23-9 24-8 21-9 30-6 33-7 59-2 
Ontario (average)........... 27°3 | 23-0 | 20-2) 15-5 | 12-9 17-9 23°9 25-1 22°5 33-3 36-4 59-2 
JA OPES ie Se epareisdsiba aie 28-9 | 23-1] 22-9 | 17-3 | 12-3 16-4 25-6 23-3 21-9 33 36 60-6 
J2-—BYOCK VIG... ceees cles « 28-1 | 24-2 | 20-7] 15-1} 10-9 13-3 25 23-7 22-7 32-7 35-1 59-3 
23-—Kingston:. acces cil 26-1 | 20-4} 20-3 | 14-2] 11-4 13-8 22-6 24-7 21-7 30-9 34-6 56:8 
24—Belleville.............. 21-5 | 18 18» | 13 10-1 18-3 19 21 19 32-4 34-5 57-1 
25—Peterborough.......... 29-5 | 24-3 | 23 15-3 | 13-9 21-3 23-2 25-8 22-8 33°8 37°5 59-1 
26—Oshawa..........e0000: 23-5 | 20-5] 19-5 | 14-3 | 18-6 BS Ae be nel 22-7 19-5 29-7 35-2 59-3 
De OTUs Walaa gs elees 26 20-7 | 20 14-7 | 12-8 20-7 25 29-3 24-3 34-9 38-3 59-3 
28-—TOronto 100. ee fect es 29-1} 23-9 | 22-1] 15-8 | 14-3 18 22-5 25:3 24-2 34-8 39°3 60-9 
29—Niagara Falls.......... 29-6 | 24-8 | 22 16:8 | 12-6 19-4 22-7 24 22 32-7 35-6 59-2 
30—St. Catharines......... 27-9 | 23-6 | 22-7 | 16-7 | 12-6 18-2 23-3 25-4 21:3 30:7 34-2 55-9 
81—Hamilton........255..% 26-9 | 23-2 | 21-3 | 16-1 | 14-1 19-6 23-5 24 23 31:3 34-1 58-3 
g2-—Brantfordisce,. dakic sheey 27-3} 23-9 | 21 15-6 | 11-5 18-4 27:8 25-6 20 31-7 35-3 59-8 
DO == GAL tila cesclrale eens 28-7 | 24-6 | 20-2 | 17-4 | 15 20-5 26-5 ZO eas, 35-1 87-5 61-6 
34—Guelph ............0... 24-6 | 22-5] 19 15 13-7 19-1 25 23-2 24-3 33°3 37-1 58-4 
35—- Kitchener. sjaes esieetder 24-5 | 21-8 | 18-4} 15 13-5 18-1 27 25-5 23 33-9 36:3 58-3 
36—Woodstock............- 28-7 | 25 18-7 | 15-3 | 11-5 20 21-5 27 22-5 32-3 34-1 58-4 
3/—Stratiord ........06..6- 25 21-7 | 16-7 | 15 14 19-3 25 26-5 | .4 teams 35-6 36-8 59-3 
S8---LONGODK a). ee sydetetstoteie 27-7 | 24-5 | 21-3 | 15-6] 13-6 18 21-4 25 25 32-8 36-2 59 
39-—St, Phomass.: sissies: 27-7| 22-8 | 20-1] 15-1] 12-6 17-3 25 24 21:5 33-3 36-4 60-4 
40—Chatham....... AG DI 26-6 | 23-6 | 19-8} 16-2] 12-2 19 24-3 24-2 21-7 33-5 37-5 61-3 
At——WinGsor jes) a sci ane ae 27-4 | 23-4} 20-9 | 15 13-8 18-3 24-7 24-9 21-2 31-3 34-2 58-1 
A Dees SOUT Ue Meal reeset te 26-7 | 22-3 | 19 17-1 | 13 17-2 20:5 24-8 23-5 33°38 37°3 63 
43—Owen Sound........... 27-4 | 23-1] 16-3 | 15-1} 13-2 17:6 20 Doric eee ee 32-2 36 56-3 
44—North Bay............ 28-2 | 22-7 | 23-2 | 14-7} 12-2 16-3 26 25-3 23 34-5 36-8 59-2 
25 SUC DUR. cote ae nee 25-1 | 21-9 | 18-4] 14-8) 11-2 15 23 25-5 21-3 32-5 34-7 54-6 
A6--Wobale.) Ags.) queue Maks 30 265) | 12 14 1s ae mane a bile BOR Pd 24 23-3 35°5 38 60 
47-—— DNS es te cee 28-7 | 24-8} 21-5 | 16-2 | 13-1 18-4 27-8 27-5 23-8 34-5 37-3 58-8 
48—Sault Ste. Marie.......: 29-2) 24-7 | 22-1] 15-6} 11-8 17-9 20 24-5 22-8 33-1 36-1 59-2 
49—Port:Arthury 2). )s0 a 28-7 | 20-7 | 22 17-2 | 15-5 WA VAT, Ss hein 26-5 24-4 38-6 41-7 63-8 
50—Fort William .........-. 29-6 | 23-7 | 18-6 | 14-4 | 12-5 15-7 26-3 26 23-5 35-1 39-2 60-3 
Manitoba (average).......... 24-9 | 20-0 | 20-7 | 13-0 | 11-7 13-8 24-0 25-9 21-2 37-4 40-4 60-1 
51—Winnipeg..............- 28-5 | 21-3 | 21-3 | 14-2} 12-6 13-8 24 27-7 21-2 36-4 40-9 61-4 
62—-Brandon 2-4). daslene 21:3 | 18-7 | 20 11-8 | 10-8 14-3 24 Ppa ad Ra 38-3 39-9 58-7 
Saskatchewan (average)....| 28-7 | 17-7 | 15-4 | 11-4] 9-5 12-9 19-1 25°22 22°79 38-2 43-0 61-8 
b3=aRewingd oh eeaisy ee owl. : 23-1) 17-4} 16-4] 11-7 | 10-8 12-5 17-4 24-4 22-7 36-1 41-4 61 
b4—PrincerAlberte 1c asa sail ciice ee 15 12 9 i? 12° Sa 28 22 40 45-3 61-2 
55—Saskatoon............. 22-2 | 18-1 | 16-9 | 12 10-3 13-1 19-2 23°3 21-2 40-7 44-6 58-9 
56—Moose Jaw............. 25-9 | 20-3 | 16-4] 12-9 | 10 13-8 20-8 25 20 36 40-6 65-9 
Alberta (average)............ 24-9 |} 20-9 | 17-0 | 13-2 | 10-7 14-4 20:6 23-9 20-9 35-6 39-7 60-6 
57—Medicine Hat.......... 28-3 | 23-3 | 21-7] 16 13-2 16 22-5 26-7 22 36 43 62-5 
58— Drumheller............ 25 22-5 | 16-5 | 13-7 | 10-2 1 bee WN Re te A Se 23-5 22-1 32-8 36 60 
59—Edmonton............. 19-2 | 16-2 | 18-5 9-8 6-8 12-8 22-5 21-6 20-8 33-7 87-4 57-4 
60—Calgury 22k. A. 2268 720 Sa 1728 | .138°9°) 12-8 14-9 16-2 24-6 21-5 39-9 43-2 63-6 
61 Leth bridgeust. nics. ae. 25-2 0-5 | 15-3 | 12-71] 10-6 13-5 21 23-2 17 35:8 39 59-3 
British Columbia (average) .| 27-9 | 23-0 | 20-5 | 14-3] 13-3 16-8 24-0 27-2 23:2 38-9 42-4 61-5 
62—-Hermie weer. ne: Wire, fe 25 22 15 3 12 15 22 745) 23 37-2 38-7 63-3 
63=—(Nelsonisnewesronou lie cies 25 20 20 13 12-5 15 20 28 24 37 41-7 63-3 
G4=— Trail causa tengss pee nen 29 24-5 | 22-3 | 15-9 | 15-4 18-5 27 29-7 25-2 39-6 42-7 62-6 
65—New Westminster...... 27-7 | 23-2 | 18-8 | 13-6] 13-7 16-1 23-1 25-6 23-6 36-5 41-3 62-1 
66—Vancouver............. 29-4) 23-7] 21-2 | 15-2] 14-1 16-7 24-4 26-5 25 38-2 41-4 60-5 
Gh VACLOTIAN, yee ee tena 29-4 | 24-8 | 23 16:4 | 15-2 17-5 23-9 Die, 22-8 41 43-8 61-4 
68—Nanaimo....,......... 29-6 | 23-4 | 21-6] 15-1] 13 18-6 26-6 Ze 19 39-5 44 59-4 
69—Prince Rupert.......... 28-3 | 22- 21- 12-3 | 10-2 17-2 25 28-3 23-3 42-5 45-8 59 





a. Price per single quart higher. b. Price in bulk lower. c. Grocers’ quotations. 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF OCTOBER, 1938 








Fish Eggs Butter 
SH ls s g |g a. |3 3 s 
a = - - - 2 Te - > 
by a fe a “f 2 ae! ga os roo is 3 Q 5 4 
< oO o PS op a =f A = : aS x 
Ea) SS | Pea) és |3 Steer! Be | Bea) 2 elise = 5 58 
Sag|ges/4og| 8s ES | S2a)] 26 loees! 2° |F8s |\¥e08] «eZ | Bad] se 
a2anr| Og, | a ree <3| Sas a dad Bis as “a3a8 >a ae 
SSlimesi/ 255] 28 | SR 1288 8 |S3os| Po jens se obl 45 | BES] Sz 
Bae | Sdh | Sas a8 ae | goa #2 Baal 8.0 oo Soma] Be aa 2 §, 
6) ee = a QD a co 2) Hy fy Oo = Qa 6) 


cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 











me | | |] 


1i-4 rece Ie SA 5 Ayelet St ae 0-0 13-3 14-6 16-9 15-6 41-8 34-6 10-5 26-1 29-4 
8:7 POSE oo 8 Seen ee 4 3 44-1 13-6 13-9 14-7 15 45-9 36-2} 10-12 25 29-5 | 1 
13-5 DD HM APARL A. all AO" Ss Woke re 43 13-7 15 21-3 15 38 32-3 1 26 31-4 | 2 
AR a DATO a were fit Reha a He B8 14-5 15 14-8 14-5 36-7 32-4 8¢ 27°8 30-9 | 3 
12 CLTIAD IP 5 © MEENA 98 5 Fe 40 12-1 15 17-8 16-4 44-2 31-2 AE Bal ai ee 27-6 | 4 
Be 3 ay 2 OU Mad ited] 4s Reb iererall a SO, DZS Ho ste shells 16-5 17:5 42-7 37 26-2 29-2) 5 
BR» Bees aed ee ae | Sk 8 Pe ec 40 13-2 13-9 16-4 15 43-1 38:7 10 25°5 29-5 | 6 
11-0 2a hs dep, AM | ae Se 48-3 12:8 15-5 18-3 15-7 33-8 27-4 |9-0-10-0) 24-4 27-417 
12-1 Re 12a) Be. A 8-0 43-0 14-2 16-0 17-7 15-1 38-6 31-8 27-2 30-2 
10 2G eM ReNek Ssh] Are bah 43-8 14-2 16-2 16 15-7 42 34-6 10 29-4 30-3 | 8 
12-2 age), ee § A 8 43-3 13-9 14-7 22-8 14-7 42-9 32-6 12 26:5 29-7 | 9 
14 pe Ne Bs SM |b ann SIA 50 14-9 17 17-4 15-9 37-7 31-9 11 29-9 31-1 |10 
ES Bevel IB Ache Give | Crs Amat e | Pics 3 SR 35 13} 8 i) doves cletels 14-4 14 31-7 28 10 23 29-8 {11 


12-5 24-7 ESD 1B Soe 8 sy |p 13-7 14-8 15-5 41-1 32 11 24 26-9 |12 
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* : Canned Vegetables 
Te tee a a a Ae OE BEE 
om ° ~ 
g a a) 68 . pow ae of oS 
ree i ie g | aad] . c= | S23 | & ag 
ao | 38 5 gasl| $ 23a 2 1°s Ft ; 
on Fa: Qs io hee rS aie ae 2a gs as 
oma Pes 62 “—~— of rohan 8a ~*~ oO m as 
os aor gh | SP] Ob So 2g as aoa gS 
$2} #8 | 38/885) Sh | 22 | #8 | 6h] Sa | 68 
(e) —Q D cy fon} font a) eH Oy oO 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (average)................ 23-3 6-9a| 15-5 3-4 5-4 8-1 10-7 11-0 10-9 11-0 
Nova Scotia (average)............... 22- V1 16-7 3°8 5-5 6-8 13-3 11-3 10-9 11-0 
I Sydney Gy... {Gist fee 21-9 8 16-5 3-6 5-2 7°3 12 11-4 11-3 11-2 
2— New Glasgow..............05- 23-7 7:3 16-5 3°8 5-2 7°5 13-6 10-2 10-2 10-2 
o—Ambhersty.,.4. 00. deeb ie ees ae 20-9 6-7 15 3-8 5-5 7°8 11-7 10-4 10-7 10-7 
4—Halilax. .......d0edt.. Udas es 23-6 | 6-6-7 17-5 3-9 5-8 8-4 14-5 11-1 10-4 10-5 
6-=Windsoryy....). bow sb Ree 22-8 7°3-8b 19 4-1 5-7 8-3 15 12:8 12-2 12-4 
C—Bruro We. Lo tile ic Rice eee eae 24-2 6-7 15-7 3-7 5-6 7-7 13-2 11-7 10-6 11 
7—P.E.1.—Charlottetown........ 22-8 6-7 17-0 3-9 5-2 8-3 12-5 10-9 11-4 11-4 
New Brunswick (average).......... 22-4 7-5 16-7 3:7 5-6 4-5 13-6 10-9 10-9 11-2 
S—=Monctones . oid... deecicbaeeen ae 21-8 7:3 17 8-6 5-7 8-7 13-7 10-5 10-5 10-6 
9—Saint John. .)....5).:-. eee o. 23-2 | 6-7-3 18-9 3-6 5-6 7°3 13-6 11 10-5 10-7 
10—Fredericton. :... 201... 089.52 21-7 8 15 3-7 5-9 7 13-9 11 10-7 11 
11-—Dathursty js. ate. Jee 22-8 8 16 3-8 5-3 7 13 11 11-9 12-6 
Quebec (average)................... 20-6 5-6 13-1 3-4 5-3 6-4 10-4 9-4 10-3 10-3 
12--Quebec:Bh.., .).. fb. cher es 23-3 | 5-9-5c} 13-6 3°7 5-5 71 10-1 9-6 9-8 10-2 
18—Three Rivers................- 22 =|4-7-5-3 12-6 4-2 5-3 7:3 12-4 9-7 11-7 10-1 
14—Sherbrooke. .................- 21-2 6 13-1 3-2 5-5 6 11-4 9-6 10-2 10:5 
Ah-orel 2/96)! 2.88... th ere 19-2 4-7 13:3 2-5 5-2 5-8 8-8 9 9-8 10 
16—St. Hyacinthe.../...../.....- 19-2 5-3 12-8 2-9 5-6 6-5 10 8-9 10-6 10 
1i— St Johns.) sess.chos ack dee 18-7 4-7¢e 13-6 3-1 5 6-3 9-5 9-6 9-6}. il 
18—Thetford Mines............... 19-7 5-7 12-6 4 5 5-2 10-4 9-5 10-7 10-4 
1G-7Mlontreade FC beh 21-5 |5-3-6-7 13-5 3°8 5-2 7:2 9-7 9-2 10-1 9-9 
20s ull Bae 4 EL een 20-5 |5-3-6-7 12-8 3-6 5-2 6-2 11-4 9-4 10 10-2 
Ontario (average)................... 23-2 6-4 14-9 3-0 5-3 8-7 10-6 10-4 10-4 10-5 
21-Ottaway oid. . kee. eee 22-7 6-7 14-1 3-9 5-3 8-4 10-9 10-1 10-3 10-5 
22 Brock ville...... UL .u.baee sts 21-1 6:7 11-7 3-7 5:3 &-3 11-9 9-9 10-1 10-4 
23-—Kingstogs,...3,..0)...peeeeiee. 21-3 | 6-6-7 13-2 3-5 5-1 8-3 11-3 10 10 10 
24—Belleville.............0.00000- 22-6 | 5-3-6 14-5 2-6 5 7°9 10-3 9-9 9-7 10-1 
25—Peterborough................. 22-8 | 6-6-7 16-2 2-5 5-1 9-1 10-4 9-8 9-9 10 
26--Oshawale, 2.001... pds fo. 23-8 | 6-6-7 14-2 2-4 5-1 7°9 9-8 9-5 9-8 10 
QeOrillia ded... Vhs eae 23-1 6 18 2-3 4-8 8-4 9-7 10 10-4 10-2 
28 Lorontome, dS tibiae a 25-3 6-7 17-4 2-8 5-1 8-4 10 10-2 10-3 10-2 
29—Niagara Falls................. 22-8 6-7 15-5 2-8 5-2 8-8 10-2 10-2 10 10-6 
30—St. Catharines a helo ovede role totetsae oi 24 6-7 15-7 2-7 5-4 9-1 11-2 10 9-8 10-2 
ot-Hamiltonm,.. 6. lt... be eed 26-3 | 6-6-7 14-1 2-5 5-2 8 9-7 10 9-7 9-9 
32-Brantiond. ..}.. 0... Rat od 25-3 6:7 16-5 2-4 5-1 9-8 9-7 10-5 10-3 10 
Baath hoe 2. ok babe 26-3 6-7 16-2 2-6 5-4 9-3 10-6 10-6 10-6 A; 
34-—Aauelpi ue. 3. fh keto es 23-8 6 15-2 2-4 5-2 9-2 10-2 10-2 9-8 10-4 
85—Kitchener........5...5. cca s- 24-6 6-7 15-2 2-6 5-2 9-2 9-8 10 10-3 10-4 
86-——Woodstock. ./...52../ 0 EGE... 22 6-7 14-2 2 4-5 9 9-7 10-2 9-8 10-2 
Si-wtratiords. .. 3... 11... hhekes & 21-5 | 6-6-7 16 2-1 5-2 8-9 10:3 10-7 9-9 10-6 
o8—uondon. i 1... 1. Med 23-4 | 6-6-7 17-2 2-4 5-4 8-8 10-9 11 10-5 10-5 
S086. Thomas. 1...) 5.42 0k. oe 23-6 | 5-3-6 18-4 2-7 5-1 9-4 11-9 10-7 10-7 10-6 
A£0—Chatham’ ..5...11.2. be. 21-2 5-3 15-5 2-6 5-2 8-5 10 11-2 12-7 10-8 
Ate indsor |. ads. .0ls = Loe oe 21-7 | 6-6-7 13-5 2-5 5-1 7:8 9-7 10 10-5 10-1 
AQerPArnia . ON. ot odds co eee ce 23-9 | 6-6-7 14-3 2-4 5-2 8-5 10-9 11 10-5 10-6 
43—Owen Sound.............0.0-0- 23-3 6-7 14-2 2-6 5 9-2 11-1 10 10 10 
44—North Bay.......:.......0008- 23-8 6-7 12 3-9 5-5 9-3 11-4 11 11 11-3 
Abe Sudbury, 06.4. ef it a 21-4 6-7 13-7 4-2 6-2 8-7 11-7 11 11 10-8 
46—Cobalt i isiseeiesana octave, stale & otteitttars fale 24 6-7 13 4-2 5-7 8-4 12 11-9 11-9 11-9 
47--LimmingS. . bees) f...4 Baw. es 22-8 6-7 12-6 4-4 6-5 8-9 11-2 11-1 11 11 
48—Sault Ste. Marie............... 22-8 6-6-7 13-9 3:6 5-4 9 10-9 11-1 11-1 11-2 
49—Port Arthur. ..............0... 23-7 6-7 17-5 3-6 5-9 9-5 10-6 10-5 10-1 10-7 
50—Fort William.................. 22 6-6-7 14-6 39 5-3 8-4 10-7 10-5 10-9 11-1 
Manitoba (average). ................ 24-2 7°6 15-3 3-6 5-7 9-0 10-1 12-2 11-3 11-6 
Sle IUMIpewe Ss . fhe EL... beet 25:7} 6-4-8 15-3 3:6 5-1 8-7 9-9 11-4 11-4 11-7 
52——Brandonvs, . (02.8...) beeen 22-6 |6-4-7-1 J........ 3-5 6-2 9-3 10-2 12-9 11-2 11-4 
Saskatchewan (average)............ 23°8 6-9 16-5 3:6 5-5 9-3 10-6 12-9 11-7 11-9 
58—Regina...... hos kd cit eee 24-6 |6-4-7-2 17-5 3-6 5-9 9-4 9-8 12-6 11 10-9 
54—Prince Albert. ...........05... 24-1 6-4 17 3-6 5-2 8-8 11-2 13-6 12-6 12-9 
55—Saskatoon....)....2).. 1.2. 21-8 EDT BS 3 eee 3-5 5-3 9-3 10-4 12-4 11-1 11-6 
56—MooseWaw .....}o.. 1)... hctsttoos 24-7 7-2 15 3°5 5-7 9-5 11-1 12-9 12-2 12 
Alberta (average)................... 26-2 7-2 15-0 3-5 5-8 8-1 10-2 12-7 11-2 11-3 
67—Medicine Hat...............-- 27 7-2 14 3-3 6-1 8 10-4 13-2 11-2 11-4 
58—Drumheller ......0)....0.0.08.+- Pie NGet— 02) Boke... 3-4 5-7 7-2 9-7 13 10 10 
69—Edmonton...;./.... 3 5...04 Gah oe 24-6 7-2-8 17-1 3°6 5-6 8-3 10-1 12-3 12-1 12-3 
60—Calgary.te.. .b... 14.5) eee or: 26-4 7-2 14 3:7 5-7 8-7 10-2 12-5 11-3 11-6 
61=-Lethbridge....... 28...) RGene: 26 WQS Re 3:5 6 8-1 10-4 12-4 11-2 11-2 
British Columbia (average)........ 25°6 9-3 18-7 4-0 5-8 7:6 8-5 12-7 12-5 12-7 
62-—Hernie «555.4... 0l shoe eee ce 24-6 10 18 4-2 5:8 7-9 9-4 12-8 13 12-6 
63—Nelson. 68... hhh. 2s eeetlne ot 23-5 10 17-5 4 6 7:7 8:3 12-5 13-7 13-7 
G4 Ae i555 2 Aeon! te eee oe 24-8 10 16 4 6-2 8-6 8-7 13-4 13-1 14-4 
65—New Westminster............- 24-5 |8-3-9-6 20-4 3-9 5-6 7:4 7:5 12 12 11-6 
66—Vancouver...........,....--6: 25-9 |8-3-9-6 19-7 4-1 5-7 6-9 7-9 del 7 10-7 11 
G7 Mictorin ge. ...jaeel. ch ay ee 26-8 8 19-5 4-1 6-1 7:8 7:8 12-3 11-9 12-3 
68Nansimo.....4..<015. .08ee eee ee 30 9 20 3-8 5 7-4 10 13-2 11-7 12-5 
69—Prince Rupert. :.0.......000.+. 24-3 O=10 tf See 3-7 6 7:2 8-2 13-4 13-7 13-5 





a. Chain stores, etc., sell bread, undelivered, at lower prices in most of the cities. b. Grocers’ quotations 
c. Including fancy bread. 
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Potatoes Apples oO 
- . = Sa on Sees Ow Ee | Mes. See Tee EE rl ap 
2 - A ae (een) ba Se é : 
a he 0 = = ® & 
E Bg e eg ee deny ; Es Se Sg £ 
> a) . od so 0 on ® ® 5. os as on a 
n=] oO n of fo) mo & fa oa 2 cn ae pd Tem aN 
aoe | -S|| 3 fs See ars hy ee daar an Bc Ks af eee 
~£ 8 a © se = ~. & ies a 4O6 = Sx 38 Sy Lae) 
on tel 8 BL oo 5.0 oo “Ole s be Sie be ok 
sQo2 290 as ft 2 ® Sk acs pot len B ge 52 Hg Eo 
oo & ee o a 22 pa — @ BOW 3 a e an S Sik 
a) o) Ay Ay co ca] Ay me Oo 5 'e) = 
cents cents $ cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
5-2 3-8 1-038 21-5 18-8 15-5 10-9 16-8 15-2 58-9 16-8 53-1 43-3 
5-3 3-5 1-027 21-2 18-7 14-5 12-2 16-1 15-5 66-3 16-6 59-0 44-5 
4-7 3-4 1-115 Ovid NAR senceee 13 11-6 15-4 WD y2 alk. books tends 16-3 65 45-7} 1 
4-8 3-3 939 18-4 20 aealetee ice 12-2 15-1 1453 vie dassaes 4. MGs il tara. Celie 44-1] 2 
5-1 3:7 98 20-5 16-2 16 11-7 15-8 15 alhde soko. e. 5 USSR S eh awe OF ran 47-5 | 3 
5-8 3°83 jboaley 22-2 22-4 13-7 12-6 17-1 16-7 70 17-6 62-5 48-5 | 4 
5-6 3-4 1-02 22 LORMAN ag can 13 16-7 TOR ailerons see. oe 16-7 49 51-3 | 5 
5-7 3°6 97 yal 19-8 15-2 12-1 16-3 15-5 62-5 17-1 59-5 48 6 
5-1 3:9 842 18-8 12-2 20-0 13-0 15-8 15-0 ;e aoa . 18-8 49-0 47-2 | 7 
5-3 3:7 975 20-3 15-3 14.2 11-5 16-1 14-8 54-7 15-9 56-8 47-9 
5-1 3:9 1-054 20 15 14 13 16 15 55 LOO" [oe pce ae ee 51-7 | & 
5-5 4 1-003 20-7 17 15-3 11-2 15-7 13-6 60 15-8 54-5 47-5 | 9 
5-6 3-6 955 22-3 12 14-2 11-7 16-4 15-6 49 16 56 45 10 
4-8 3°2 888 18-3 15 13-2 10 16-4 D5. ig ces sues 16-2 60 47-5 |11 
4-9 4-7 946 19-8 20 14-1 16-8 16-6 14-1 65-5 17-0 60-1 42-4 | \ 
5-4 4-8 90 20-1 21 13-8 12-3 17-6 14-4 93 20 65 44 12 
5-2 5-2 1-051 23-6 22 15-1 11-2 16 15 58-3 17-2 59-5 45 13 
4-8 5-1 996 21-4 26 14-9 11-6 17-9 15-6 49-7 17-9 63:6 43-9 114 
4-7 4-7 1-077 TOGA ie... ae 13-7 9-5 15-7 13° lale a eae ee iS Sks Nal Pte 2 6 39-8 {15 
4-2 4-9 888 17-5 15 13-4 11 16:3 13-3 55 15-4 58 40-8 |16 
5 4-5 -76 15-7 15 14 10 16-2 4p * ph oe ei ek 22 SY ee | eects ere eee 44 17 
4.4 4.9 1-067 22-5 25 14-2 9-6 17-3 13-1 65 isi) [ees eer es Ss 44-2 118 
5-2 4 -909 18-5 23: 13-3 11-2 16:9 13-5 84-8 16-4 56-3 40-4 119 
5-4 4-6 -87 19-4 17: 14-8 11-1 15-5 15-1 53 17-1 58-2 39-8 (20 
5-0 3-5 1-037 21-3 18- 14-9 11-0 16-6 15-4 56-2 16-0 53-1 41-8 
4-9 4-8 -891 19-4 20: 14-2 11-5 16-2 16-3 53-3 16-5 56-7 41-9 |21 
5 4-5 1-180 24 Dit m, lesom: ches 2 9-7 16-8 14-5 50 US ¥15 yn fae ae. oe 43 22 
5-3 4-3 +987 18-9 24: 10 11-3 17 15-5 47 15-5 53-2 41°5 123 
4-9 3-5 -96 19-3 UE, Gal es te ere 12 16-4 14-9 60-5 15-3 55-5 40 24 
4-7 3-2 871 18 ls Woke me eek 10-7 16-7 14-9 56-8 16-8 55-7 40-6 125 
4-7 2°7 954 19-5 1 OS Sal ls ae eae 10-5 16-6 14s Sah bce a chs 15-5 58 41-8 |26 
4-6 3-2 1-036 21 DAVAO! lets ahs ees ot 10-2 16-6 15 56 15-5 53-2 41-5 |27 
4-9 3-6 -993 19-9 g FOUR Ie, Pelle 9-5 16:3 14-9 58-3 15-7 55 41-1 |28 
5-5 Bow 1-128 PAV} Sia) tebe sea. + 5 10-9 17-3 15-4 64-7 14-6 49 42-6 |29 
5-5 3-5 1-127 22-5 21: 15 10-5 17-3 15-8 50 14-4 49 42 30 
5-2 3-3 994 20-6 1 HOR SM). Bip ae 11 16-1 14-7 54-5 14-5 54:3 39-9 131 
4.9 2-7 997 19-2 Sse dae ence are od 11-3 17-1 14-6 44 15-7 55-4 40-8 132 
4-9 3°4 96 23-2 yO A ae eA 11-8 17-2 14-9 55 16-4 55 40-2 133 
4-5 aco -92 18-3 (ESS le, Bes eee: 10-2 16-7 14-6 53-3 15-2 42-5 39-4 [34 
5-6 3:3 1-00 23 Leone Wao tc tes. < f 11 16-7 143 Sahel Goes) 1 gis ies eared? 39-9 135 
4-9 2-7 975 20:2 Ake oe): Be eee 11-1 16-4 Top" Bitches. acute? 140963 Lhd ies tein Ale 38-7 |36 
4-2 2-7 +94 19-4 AOS6; pec tease ot 10-9 16-3 14-4 44 15 62 39-8 |37 
4-9 3-4 1-067 20-9 TGas' ese a. ss 11-6 16-2 14° Bah. Sots cfs tog 14-8 57-7 40-8 |38 
4-9 3:3 1-069 21-4 ACS TEE eee 11 16-6 15-1 45 17-6 45 41-4 |39 
4.5 2-9 -962 18-7 lGe Siktaces 11-8 16-7 15 75 17 59 40-8 |40 
4-5 2-5 1-034 18-7 LGG) asco 10-3 14-9 15 Gyr. bie bre eles Dis Zell ae geie tts 40-6 |41 
5-2 2-7 Lelae 22-9 T6506) ae ces 10 17 15° Sok ae Sache 5 15-7 55 42-5 |42 
4-7 2-7 -936 18-1 1222) s[lbasneeesied 11:3 15-7 15 54 16-1 45 41 43 
5 3-6 1-233 24-7 23: 15 11-8 15-6 15-5 66-3 17-8 49 44 44 
4-8 4-3 1-291 26-6 22 16 11-8 17 18-2 59-2 15-5 56-5 45 45 
6-5 4-2 1-067 26:5 20 16-5 12-7 18 17 64-2 17-9 54-7 45-7 146 
4.9 4-6 1-333 29 25 15-1 11-2 16-4 16-5 61-6 18-1 52 44-8 |47 
5-3 4-3 1-10 22-3 23- 16:7 9-5 16-3 15 64-5 15-7 55 44-7 |48 
5 320 -954 21-5 25: 16-2 12 16-9 18 56-1 17-1 48 43-5 |49 
5 3-8 1-00 21-4 20 13-8 10-9 17 16-9 55-4 15-9 48-4 43-6 |50 
5-4 3-1 +734 G4 il te aa 15-2 10-3 17-3 15-5 61-6 17-1 47-9 43-0 
5-4 3°1 -597 1540 1) 43 ae bate 15-2 9-7 17-3 15-3 62-4 16-5 45-1 42 52 
5-4 3-1 871 U2 ae gee meee < ldaereciart 10-9 17-3 15-6 60-8 17-7 50-6 44 52 
5:5 3-8 871 19:30 jij. a. aa. 18-6 10-5 17-4 15-7 61-5 18-4 50-6 46-1 
5-3 3-5 936 VANCE IF Renton ete 21 10-9 17-7 15 61-4 18-1 50-7 46-9 |53 
5-9 4-6 °65 oF Wee yes epee: 18-7 9°8 19-3 16-5 61-7 19-8 52-4 46-6 |54 
5-2 3-7 838 Oa Se. een 16 10-4 17-5 15-3 61-3 18-3 49-4 45-2 155 
D7 3-4 1-06 Doel ides cee | cs Bees ok 11 15 15-8 61-5 17-5 49-8 45-7 156 
5:3 3-6 839 20.0 iS. Se. 16-6 10-3 18-3 15-8 58-7 19-1 49-8 43-7 
5-1 3:3 95 EOC EAE Be erste 16 10-4 17-3 16-4 59-1 19-4 50-8 43-6 |57 
5+2 3-2 85 1907 4) 3.5 seems oll eee coe 9-7 19 15 58-5 18-9 50 45-7 158 
5:5 4 -649 1Og1 | F..0. eye 14-9 10-2 18 15-2 59-3 17-8 49-5 43-5 |59 
5:6 4 *858 72) ein Up CA a ie BOON 10-2 17-9 16 58-3 19-1 48-3 43-4 |60 
5 3°7 +888 20% o | Saegere > 19 10:8 19-5 16-2 58-5 20-5 50-2 42-2 |61 
6-0 4-2 1-494 2OxG xs. ced < 18-2 10-6 17-5 14-8 57-8 17-9 48-7 42-1 
6:6 3-9 1-17 Zip Nok spy 20 11-7 19-2 16-3 62-5 20-7 53-3 47-2 162 
7 4-3 1-44 QOn7 ain cece allie eate Boles 10-8 18-3 16 61-7 19-3 55 46 63 
6-3 O77 1-42 2823.2 Se eee. 20 10 18-2 15-7 60-5 22-5 51-7 44-3 164 
5:3 4 1-30 Doe, W\eoe seme. 14 9-4 16-3 13-7 52-5 15-6 43 37-2 |65 
5-2 4 1-35 A tai BN Gareth. Gel 9-1 16-2 13-6 53-3 15-4 44.2 37-4 166 
5-8 3-9 1-61 SOAR ic acta oos| Seen coe 9-2 17-1 13-3 57-9 16-2 44-9 37-8 167 
6 5 1-68 Sole mle te catece lates ee 10-8 16-6 14-4 55-5 16 50 42 68 
6 4-5 1-98 i aed (Coe eatiene 18-7 9-3 18-2 15 58-7 17-7 47-5 45 69 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, 











Be 
Sugar z = F Es & 
bol oO 
; a § ep Sis a > = 7a 

i > ~2 ss mH —O8 
LOCALITY oe 3 & |ose| 2s | 8 ea | 8 I Trp on S 
od Eo} = Wes . n - ee on 3 ag oo a 
ees ee aes) tee Gee mc) O6 pe 38 O53 
aor | Bee} sh yg | eee ae 1a wg a= a5 aise} aoe 
ae | Se) esl—3 (ees) fa lee] ER | ee | fe | gf | 38s 
£a/38/88 |) sh/88a8) ars a8 & & 2, 8a Sm <P a 

o a ) He |O > 70) m4 @) n a < 





cents | cents | cents | cents | cents| cents | cents} cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (average)....... 6-4 | 6-2 | 34-8 | 59-0 | 19-4 13:5 | 2-5 35-9 47-5 11-5 4-9 14-366b 
Nova Scotia (average)..... 6-2 | 6-0 | 42-7 | 58-7 | 18-9 9-7 | 2-79 39-7 38-3 12-4 5-1 15-000 
TE SY.GNGV eee ses tele ores 6-3 6-1 | 40-6 | 57-8 | 18-3 10-1 9-5 43-2 39-4 11:7 Oe lat Mone es ae 
2—New Glasgow........ 6-3] 6 42-7 | 59-4 | 21-9 9-2] 2-7 87-5 35-6 12-8 Dial alae ae eke eran. 
3—Amberst?).... 2.6. ose 6-2 | 5-7 | 42-5 | 62-3 | 16-6 9-8 | 2-7 38-3 34-8 11-7 De til tt deste aaievete « 
ARSE ALM AX oooh ccme 6-1 6-1 | 41-3 | 57-4 | 21-4 9.5.4 sO ul ca ape 48 12:8 5-4 15-00 
5—Windsorin, 0. eke see 6 6 43 56-7 | 17:3 9-3] 2-9 40 35 12-2 Bae alical mance ss 
Gam PUTO es cles ages 6-5 | 6-1 | 46-1 | 58-7 | 17-6 10 2-8 39-3 36°9 12-9 Om telittts ee awca 
7—P.E.1.—Charlottetown| 6-0} 5-7] 40-0 | 60-0 | 18-6 13-3 | 2-4 42-6 39-0 12-2 5:0 13-500 
New Brunswick (average).| 6-3 | 6-0 | 40-1 | 59-0 | 18-9 9-5 | 2-7 38-5 37-4 12-1 5-0 13-500 
8—Moncton............. 6-2 | 5-9 | 41-6 | 60 21-5 9-5 | 2-9 42 40 12-2 5-1 g 
9—Saint John........... 6-1 6-1 | 36-4 | 57-3 | 19-5 9-8 | 2-7 39-4 37-4 12-2 5 13-50 
10—Fredericton.......... 6-4] 6 39-2 | 58-6 | 17-4 9-4] 2-4 32-7 34 11-8 Br Sal ae at feos one 
UW Bathorst..: + ca.ctee ewe 6-5 | 6-1 | 43 60 17 9-1 | 2-7 40 38-3 12 A Rial Se a Be Keays c 
Quebec (average).......... 5-9} 5-8 | 32-8 | 58-6 | 19:5 12-9 | 2-6 39-6 48-0 10-6 4-9 13-964 
12—Quebec.............. 5-9] 5-8 | 83-5 | 64-3 | 22 15-2] 2-4 36 50 10-6 5 13-50 
13—Three Rivers........ 6-3 | 5-9 | 34-6 | 66-4 | 18-6 16-3 | 3 44 50 11-2 5 14-00 
14—Sherbrooke.......... 6 5-8 | 31-7 | 55-1 | 21-6 LisS.iies 42-9 47-5 10-7 5-1 14-50 
15——Sorele soo ssins bane oee 5-7] 5-61] 30 47 20 10 2-3 33-7 50 9:5 fey gel bv ae ae 
16—St. Hyacinthe....... 5-9 | 5-8 | 31-8 | 62-7 | 19:3 13-2 | 2-4 32-5 42-5 10-5 4-9 13-50 
17—St. Johns............ 6 5-9 | 30 49-7 | 15 11-7] 2-9 40 50 12-5 4-7 13-00 
18—Thetford Mines...... 5-9] 5-6 | 33-9 | 60-0 | 18-9 13 2-6 41-8 42-5 10-2 Ae Sil Ste shaaeate ¢ 
19—Montreal............. 5-7 | 5-6 | 34-3 | 63-6 | 18-2 13-7 |, 2-5 44-2 49-6 10:5 4-8 00-15 -00 
20 Eile ieee eee Cae 6 6 35-1 | 59 21-7 11-8} 2-7 41-4 50 10 4-9 14-75 
Ontario (average)......... 6-2 | 6-1) 34-3 | 62-3 | 19-1 11-7 | 2-3 34-2 47-2 10-7 4-8 14-121 
Zi=-Ottawa es s.ck bie ae 5-9] 5-8 | 35-5 | 61-9 | 18 13-1 2-7 39-3 53-8 10-3 4-9 14-50 
22—Brockville........... 6 5-7 | 33-2 | 61-7 | 21-2 10-8 | 2-4 36-7 46-6 10-3 5-2 13-75 
23—Kingston............. 6 5-9 | 33-3 | 52-5 | 17-8 11-4 | 2-7 36 44 10-3 5 14-00 
24—Belleville............ 6-4] 6-2 | 35-2 | 61 18-2 10:2} 2-3 32-3 50 10-4 5 13-50 
25—Peterborough........ 6-2 6 36 60 18 12-2] 2-5 34 49-3 10-3 5-2 14-75 
26—Oshawa......es' ac oc, 5-8 | 5-8} 31 58-2 | 18-5 10-6 | 2-2 28-3 48-3 10-3 4-2 13-25 
Dim OTIUIAY Soe ic soars tee ons 6 6 32°4 | 65 19-2 10 2-2 34-8 45-8 9-8 4-4 15-00 
28—— TLOTONLO 8 aicias ciem ne cae 5-9 | 5-8 | 86-5 | 61-6 | 17 11-3 | 2-4 35°6 46-2 10 4-6 12-25 
29—Niagara Falls. 6-1 6 34-1 | 59-6 | 19-5 11-2 | 2-2 36-4 40 10-7 4:6 12-75¢ 
30—St. Catharines 6-4] 6-2 | 34-1 | 63-7 | 19-5 11-5 | 2-4 36-4 41-7 10-8 5-2 13-90¢g 
31—Hamilton............ 5-8] 5-8 | 32-6 | 61-1 | 18-2 10-2 | 2-1 29-9 40 9-8 4-8 13-00 
32—Brantford............ 6 5-9 | 37-5 | 66-6 | 18:1 10:7 | 2-2 33 47-9 10 4-9 13-00 
Sa Galtaiee es oc coe one 6-3 | 6-2 | 32-9 | 58-3 | 19-6 10-8 | 2-3 41-1 45-8 10-7 4-8 14-00 
34—Guelph.............. 6:1] 5-9 | 34-4 | 62-7 | 20-7 10-1 2-3 35-4 43-4 10-1 4-8 13-50 
85—Kitchener........... 6 6 30-5 | 66-8 | 19-1 10-8 | 2-2 33-2 43-3 10:3 4-4 14-00 
386—Woodstock........... 6-3 | 6-3 | 35 56 17-4 10 2-3 32°6 49-5 10-6 4-8 13-50 
87—Stratford............ 6-1] 5-9 | 31-6 | 59-5 | 17-4 10-6 | 2-4 29-3 48-5 10-4 4-9 13-00 
38—London.............. 6-1 6 38-3 | 61-8 | 17-2 11-5 | 2-3 33-4 43-6 10 5 13-50 
39—St. Thomas.......... 6-3 | 6-3 | 37-6 | 65-6 | 19-3 12-1 2-3 38-1 50 10-5 5-2 13-50 
40—Chatham............ 6-3 | 6-3 | 35 60 19 12-2 | 2-4 35 42-5 10 4-6 g 
41——Windsor.: . 2.6.5... 0. 5-9 | 5-8 | 31-7] 60-1 | 17-8 10:1 1-9 30-5 51 10 4-7 13-50 
OP Sarnia.e fe: o's «shea ane 6-9 | 6-8 | 34-7 | 69-3 | 18-3 11 1-7 31-5 46-6 10 4-6 14-50 
43—Owen Sound......... 6-2] 5-9 | 39-7 | 68-3 | 17-6 10 2 28-6 45 10 4-9 13-50 
44—-North Bay.......... 6-7 | 6-7 | 41-7 | 67-5 | 19 14 2-5 40 48 12-7 5 16-00 
45—Sudbury............. 6:7] 6-4 | 38-6 | 68-6 | 21-8 15 2-8 36-4 60 13-2 4-8 16-75 
46=Cobalt 28. ois. dete ans # 7 32-2 | 65 22-5 14-5 | 2-7 32:5 48-3 13 eh LAR eas ies 
47—Timmins............ 6-8} 6-7 | 34 65 20-8 15-8 | 2-7 SOc ain aceite ete evaractars 4-8 18-00 
48—Sault Ste. Marie..... 6-4] 6-1 | 30-8 | 64-7 | 17-2 14-2 | 2-4 31 55 12 4:5 14-50 
49—Port Arthur......... 6 6-2 | 32-7 | 59-4 | 21-8 14:1 2-6 35 55 12 5 15-00 
50—Fort William........ 6-5 | 6-5 | 32-5 | 57-3 | 22 11-6 | 2-3 37:5 40 11-2 4-6 15-00 
Manitoba (average)........ 6-8 | 6-7 | 32-9 | 54-9 | 19-3 12-9 | 2-4 30-4 50-0 13-1 5-2 19-750 
51—Winnipeg............. 6-7 | 6-7 | 32-2 | 54-3 | 17-3 10:9 | 2-4 30 52-5 12-6 5:3 18-00 
52—Brandon............. 6-8} 6-7 | 33-6 | 55-4 | 21-3 14-9 | 2-3 30-8 47°5 13-5 5 21-50 
Saskatchewan (average)..| 7-1] 7-3 | 32:3 | 54-5 | 19-7 18-8 | 2-7 33-1 55-4 13-9 L501 [nil fet ke aie, ar ae 
53—Regina.............. 6-8 | 7-7 | 32-3 | 54-3 | 18-3 17-la| 2-8 32-9 60 13-3 egies Ucdetixs, tetas ve 
54—Prince Albert........ 7°3 7-2 | 29-7 | 55 20-6 20-9a| 2-7 36-2 50 14:5 Ai C1 TO beetnne eee 
55—Saskatoon........... 7-5 | 7-5 | 32-6 | 54-2 | 19-8 18-4a) 2-7 33-1 56-1 14 iW rid is See ee 
56—Moose Jaw........... 6-9 | 6-9 | 34-4 | 54-5 | 20-2 18-7a] 2-7 PLOME i (2 Baltes: Grab & eps Fao} Ales 8 bh anp ein cba 
Alberta (average).......... 6-8 | 6-8 | 33-4 | 52-9 | 19-7 16-5 | 2-8 31-6 54-3 13-7 BOS ol descvag ees ee 
67—Medicine Hat........ 6-9 | 6-9 | 34-2 | 52-6 | 23 18-7a| 2-8 30 60 12-5 4-9 gZ 
68—Drumheller.......... 6-8 | 6-8 | 30-5 | 53-7 | 18-3 16-5a} 2-8 28-7 60 13-7 BS) ll ttes apes <0 
59—HEdmonton........... 6-8 | 6-9 | 33-5 | 52-2 | 19-2 16-3a| 2-9 34-2 49-2 14-6 5 g 
60—Calgary............. 6-6] 6-7 | 84-4 | 51-9 | 21 16-2a} 2-9 30 45 12-9 4-6 g 
61—Lethbridge.......... 6-9} 6-6 | 34-2 | 54-2 | 17-2 14-8a} 2-8 35 57:5 15 COMA MS 8 Pee 
British Colurebia (aver.)..| 6-7 | 6-3 | 32-6) 51-7 | 20-7 21-6 | 2-8 39-5 55-3 11-9 Eich Aho; & baie gro lee ee 
G2=-Hernies ee ts os dene nee 7-91 7-2 | 35 52 17-5 21-7a| 2-7 32-5 55 12:5 Ly elie } Pap enemas 
63—Nelson............... 7 ut 31-7 | 55 20-8 26-7a| 2-8 45 57:5 12-3 See! liebe eee tice ts 
G4 Tra ee ots ached. nreees 6-9 | 6-4 | 32-7 | 52-5 | 22-7 23-3a] 3-2 39 50 14 pA | toe Coreen 
65— New Westminster 6 5-7 | 30-6 | 48-3 | 18 19-7a} 2-6 33:7 60 11-3 ie Min Pp Oo aa 
66—Vancouver........... 6-1 6 32 48-7 | 19-3 18-8a] 2-5 33-3 55 10-5 QS. laa meee cies 
67—Victoria.® ... od. 08c- 6-7 | 6-2 | 38-7 | 51-4 | 21-9 20-3a| 2:6 35-4 54-2 10-7 Be a iitttne meas 
68—Nanaimo............ 6-5 | 6 32-4 | 51 21-7 20a 3-4 BT S5F lie ce eee ee cere Bae lsc acon ese 
69—Prince Rupert........ 6-4] 6-1 | 32-5 | 55 23-5 22°09)" * 248" | Vere ks |e eee eee ie BE at ee PN 





a. Vinegar sold extensively in bottles at higher prices than in bulk. b. For prices of Welch coal see text. c. Calculated 
cluding | birch. p. Six-roomed houses not extensively occupied by workingmen but some at $35-$50, according to condition. 
from mines. 
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Wood 
8 5 
(3) = & me 
2 : By : are Sag wee 
on o Comm ce) ae sane BDH 
£8 “a 38 a = 8 =o 8. aba 
s o ss ss RD RD = 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
9-419 12-008 9-675 7-187 8-516 7-451 
8-090 10-075 6-500 5-333 6-833 6-500 
6-90-7-25s 9-50 6-50 5-50 7-00 7-00 
6-50-6-75s 8-80 4-50 4-00 6-00 6-00c 
6-75-9-75 LUN OO" |Pecee Me ck | ce ck ter eect rtrte le tetera seal tbr seca tts 
8-50-10-50 11-50 |8-00-9-00 | 9-00-10-00 |6-00-7-00 | 7-00- 8-00 6-50 
UOUTUE | tetbede cae csc vated il berate seoatihaies fl Dae AB eect kal hey a dle yea kl De lle tame Pi bd SIRI salle 
9-250-9-900 11-500 8-500 6-000 7-000 7-500c 
10-156 11-833 7-000 5-500 6-500 7-500 
9-50-10-50g 11-50¢g 6-00g 5-00g 6-00¢g g 
10-50-12-00 12-50 8-00 6-00 7-00c] 7-00- 8-00c 
9: Oi e TOG OO eee rte Te ll ccs Pasko ce ays Ipcoded tera eae ita Be eee Cas lie) ata ovate ahaa ake 
3 at 11-844 10-917 8-140 8-370 8-450 
10-50 10-50 12-00c 10-67c 10-67c 6-75¢ 
7-00- 9-50 11-00 9-00 6-00 7-00c 8-00e 
9-50-11-20 12-50 9-00 7:00 8-00 8-00 
7-50 12-00 10-33¢ 8-67c 9-67c 6-50c 
9-00- 9-50 Hs OU) eet ol igs aes, Seay. @s | [ok hit ace Sy NP eM OO Mates cay lees ta 
11-00 TAS ULU MB tre Leica sere al Winirpe beak SEA, Be) Poe i atena al DAE] ushers sce eeu 
8-00- 8-50 11-50 16-67¢ 9-00 10-00 |12-00-14-00c 
10-25 12-75 8-50 7-50 WOOF cals cca e gece tte 
10-164 11-826 10-153 7-819 9-679 8- 
10-25 |11-50-12-50 9-00 6-50 7-50 | 9-00-10- io 
7-50- 8-50 TRY OMLIEE So OS, SA SRS, aise eet | ire REDS ial PARR 4 es aE 9) BR Oe 
8-00 13-00 10-00 9-00 10-00 10-00c 
10-00 12-00 9-00 7-00 BO Oat eeceeyss oy at epersus 
10-00 |12-00-12-50 9-00 5-00 6-00 5-00 
9-00-11-50 11-50 10-00 8-00 9-00 8-00 
9-75-10-00 12-50 8-00 6-50 LD 1 ee a | tthe 
10-50 10-50 14-00 10-00 12-00 12-00 
7:°50- 8-00g 10-50g g g g g 
7-50- 8-00g|11-50-12- “00g g 15-00-16: 00g] g 2 g 
9-00 10-00 13-0 9-00 11-00 11-00 
9-00 LIS SOC eat eael. pee 14°00! Hee ee angen TS SOOM res.. aera kear ea 
9-50 11-50 11-00 7-50 10-00 10-00c 
9-50-10-00 11-50 11-00 8-00 TsO Dad | Bel i ee a 
9-00-11-50 11-50 14-00 11-00 TSO Tg 2), asl es 
9-50-12-00 gOS 0 IROL SPRROR 9 A Venom aoe fk Sivan be iat Meee ae #0 We ote es ei MR em 4 
8-50-10-50 11-50 14-00 12-00 UG POO Bl. le ceed ee 
10-75-12-00 Lt HO bree s ete: O*O0CE Ue nate 13-00c¢ 6-00c 
9-50-12-00 12200) Neg Perceschs te 13-00-16-00c}.......... 12-00c 8-00c 
. Cs . g gz g 
9-00-10-00 Te OOH draco 5. tc 14-00-16-00c}.......... 10-00-12-00c} 7-00-10-00c 
7:°75- 8:75 DO! Wee de stay gece Issn tate eat eteercilae. oy capo ELE Nu cetiee aba Reread eat 2le a, stare 
7:°50- 8-50 LS GOR ee emacae Seek tins Moke al webct: Lc tide oc em eM alae echoes cnet 
12-75 14-00 8-00 6-00 180 a Peri 
10-00-14-00 |13-00-13-75 12-00 8-50 9-00c 10-00c 
LS OOM A Ae oe aeteade te TL OtOCl tah. hase Se 25— OF OUG ls oe ~ cole s ose 
15-00 16-00 9-50 8-75 er OMil skid aie’s obits ole 
8-00-11-00 10-00 6-25 5-00 6-25 6-50c 
11-25-13-25 12-00 7-50 6-50 (03.100 bia lee oe 
11-25-13-25 12-00 7-50 6-50 (6 5745e |e ee erie 
8-988 US P08 Taras ha ccal ena acyl Cantal ene SY « 7:°875 8-625 7-250 
Oe 25a OMMamOO-LOsoUL Lament tec eenits totes 5-50-10-00} 6-50-11-00 7-50 
Esra 0 MAA a WIN 13350010 Sen BY a TPR eg RE os Ce 6-50-9-50 | 7-00-10-00 7-00 
8-288 Gao leres seins lel certees es 5-313 7-906 9-000 
4.75-12-50h Us yds) 4 eee Te ah, 6 eI Soe eee iene 6-50- 9-O0i]............ 
8-00- 9-00h 1900) sheen RRM MHEe NAOR Th. eS 3°50-4-75 | 5-00—- 6-25 |............ 
Fei 5 /Ole OU Ll etMts cc cral ee Velabets yc, ate er orecbicastie cha s 6-25-6-75 | 7-00- 9-50 7-00 
5-15- 9-45h DRUM Rares (ome. [atdcbe csea a oso hee os oe Pas 9-00-11-00c 11-00¢ 
5-188 nS ee Se el ee ee eee. 5-500 6-500 4-600 
g g g gZ zg 
HOO Be mee oe «eel peshade al kt Bae ese. tb AO. EL EEA ete kl ceo bane. ae che Rh. 
2-75- 4-50h g 5-00g 6-00g 
6-00- 6-50h 11-75g g 6-00g 7:00g 4-00¢ 
A035 Ww lt Bete LIE ee: GAA eb Rao aasee «feces PELE. DEES, PAIRS, 4-00 
10-029 18 BOO le teed Anal. gad. tare. 6-875 7-250 4-825 
9-00-10-50 ps oe Se SP crs ee eee 7°50-8-75 | 8-50-10-25 | 4-88- 5-33c 
8-50- 9-50 IBS) Ie Mey Baal ee eee 6:75-7:00 | 8-00- 8-25 6-50c 
10-00-10-50 1, ae ey cecicacacite bach koscen Cicace aterteae aca IG See wae occ 5-00 3-50 
10-00-10-50 1 la Kee CECB hoe TRO RCRCID I EATS al WSSEIOR IONIC 6-50 4-25 
9-25-10-75 Vol Vis ealied 3 nokta oh euae metas 4-50-5-50 | 6-20— 7-30c 4-77c¢ 
H fee aaa SSOPA UE Nees, Avtabgeans Sue 0b Alt iepabditen Sacer is: Foo SIE SOREL Re Chee ge OPOOT tee ee 
AoC (08 Re aS a lenis: ca aden Seergs Seentyerceashve Ibm eNena ae weer 5-00-10-00i} 7-00-12-O00i]............ 




















price per cord from price quoted. 
and conveniences. 


f. Petroleum coke. 


Natural gas used extensively. 


i Rent 
is 
s = Six-roomed 
om | Six-roomed |houses with 
S ~lhouses with| incomplete 
a «| S|lmodern con-|_ modern 
‘Oo |] veniences, con- 
3 |8 3%] per month | veniences 
8 = ws per month 
Cc. Cc. $ $ 
26-7 | 9-3 24-227 17-808 
28-9 | 9-8 21-583 14-917 
29-4 | 9-8/18-00-26-00 |14-00-18-00 | 1 
29-4 | 9-8/15-00-25-00 |10-00-15-00 | 2 
26-2 |10 |15-00-18-00 10-00 | 3 
31-7 | 9-4/23-00-33-00 |15-00-23-00 | 4 
29 10 /|18-00-25-00 |14-00-18-00 | 5 
27-6 {10 {18-00-25-00 |15-00-17-00 | 6 
24-5 |10-0/19-00-25-00 |10-00-15-00 | 7 
28-1 | 9-7 22-875 17-125 
30 9-8/20-00-30-00 | 15-00-20-00} 8 
27-4 | 9-7}18-00-25-00 |16-00-20-00 | 9 
26:9 | 9:6 25-00 18-00 {10 
28 9-7 20-00 15-00 j1l 
22°8 | 9-1 22-300 16-125 
21-6 | 9-5/22-00-30-00 }............ 12 
25 9-5/22-00-30-00 |16-00-22-00 |13 
24-5 | 9-7/21-00-28-00 |18-00-23-00 |14 
19-7 | 8-3/15-00-17-00 | 8-00-12-00 
21 9-7/18-00-22-00 |14-00-20-00 |16 
20 9 |18-00-25-00 |12-00-18-00 |17 
25 9-4/16-00-20-00 |10-00-14-00 |18 
25-5 | 8-8/22-00-32-00 |17-00-22-00 {19 
23-3 | 8-2118-00-26-00 |14-00-18-00 {20 
24-8 | 9-0 25-929 19-232 
23 9-1/20-00-30-00 |16-00-22-00 |21 
22-8 | 9 |18-00-24-00 |14-00-18-00 |22 
23-8 | 9-3/20-00-28-00 |18-00-20-00 {23 
21-8 | 9-3}18-00-26-00 |14-00-18-00 24 
21-8 | 8-7|22-00-30-00 |16-00-20-00 |25 
19-7 | 8-3/25-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 |26 
23-7 | 8-7|20-00-24-00 |14-00-20-00 {27 
25 8-8/27-00-37-00 |20-00-27-00 {28 
25-7g! 8-4120-00-30-00 |16-00-23-00 |29 
23-2g) 8-9125-00-35-00 |18-00-25-00 |30 
23-7 | 8-1/27-00-35-00 |15-00-27-00 |31 
24-2 | 9-3)20-00-32-00 |15-00-25-00 {32 
24 9-1/22-00-27-00 |16-00-22-00 |33 
23-8 | 9-1/23-00-29-00 |15-00-23-00 |34 
24-219 |22-00-32-00 |18-00-23-00 |35 
22-3 | 8 |20-00-27-00 |15-00-20-00 |36 
24-4 | 9-2}20-00-27-00 |15-00-20-00 |37 
25 9-1/24-00-36-00 |18-00-26-00 |38 
24-3 | 9-5|23-00-30-00 |18-00-23-00 |39 
20-5g| 8-4120-00-25-00 |14-00-20-00 |40 
Pe ae 8-6/25-00-37-00 |20-00-27-00 {41 
25 9-3}22-00-30-00 | 15-00-22-00 |42 
23:5 | 9 |20-00-25-00 |15-00-20-00 |43 
30 Dn Ie cede ate cbs wie a a ane 44 
28-5 | 9-4/30-00-40-00 |25-00-30-00 |45 
33-7 | 9-3 17-50 15-00 |46 
35 9-7 p p 47 
75, 9-1/20-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 |48 
27-5 | 9-6/22-00-32-00 |15-00-23-00 149 
25 9-1)22-00-32-00 |15-00-23-00 {50 
27:9 | 9-4 26-000 19-000 
27-7 | 9-5|27-00-35-00 |18-00-26-00 {51 
28 9-2|18-00-24-00 |14-00-18-00 |52 
28:3 | 9-9 24-750 18-375 
26-5 | 9-9/25-00-35-00 |20-00-25-00 |53 
29-7 }10 |20-00-26-00 |15-00-20-00 |54 
29-1 | 9-6/20-00-27-00 |14-00-20-00 155 
28 10 |20-00-25-00 |15-00-18-00 [56 
30-1 | 9-6 23-375 17-000 
32-5g| 9-7/20- NOT: 00 }14-00-18-00 |57 
30 9-1 r 58 
30-5g]-9-9]18- 00-28- 00 |15-00-20-00 {59 
32-5g) 9-6/20-00-28-00 |15-00-20-00 |60 
20 9-6/20-00-30-00 |14-00-20-00 {61 
33-0 | 9-8 23-063 17-500 
37-5 |10 16-00 14-00 |62 
40 10 |20-00-30-00 |18-00-20-00 |63 
Bie Welk 9-7125-00-32-00 |20-00-25-00 |64 
30 9-7|18-00-25-00 |14-00-18-00 165 
30 9-6)22-00-27-00 |17-00-22-00 {66 
31-2 {10 |19-00-24-00 |14-00-17-00 {67 
30 9-7/20-00-25-00 |12-00-20-00 |68 
32-5 {10 {20-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 |69 
h. Including lignite. iin 
8s. Delivered 


r. Mining company houses in district $5- $10 per month; others, five and six rooms, $10-$35. 
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COST PER WEEK (IN TERMS OF THE AVERAGE PRICES IN SIXTY-NINE CITIES IN CANADA) 
OF CERTAIN STAPLE FOODS, FUEL AND LIGHTING, IN THE QUANTITIES STATED, AND 
RENT ENTERING INTO A FAMILY BUDGET. 


The budget is intended to show the changes in the cost of the items included, not to show the minimum cost or the quantities 
of different foods required for an average family 














Quan-| f t Oct. | Oct. | Oct. | Oct. | Oct. | Oct. | Oct. | Oct. | Oct. | Oct. | Oct. | Oct. |Sept.| Oct. 
Commodities | Sty |1900| 1905 | 1920 | 1913) 4914 | 1918| 1920 | 1923 | 1926 | 1928 | 1929 | 1930 | 1933 | 1935 | 1936 | 1937 | 1938| 1938 


— | ef | | ef ef | nf 








Cc. Cc. c,. Cc. Cc, Cc. Cc. Cc. c. Cc, Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc, Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. 

Beef, sirloin...| 2]bs.| 27-2] 30-4] 37-6] 44-4] 50-2] 76-2} 80-2) 58-2] 59-0] 71-8] 72-8] 68-0) 41-8] 47-4} 46-2] 53-4) 55-4) 53-6 
Beef, shoulder.| 2 “ | 19-6] 24-6] 26-0) 29-6] 35-0] 54-2] 50-4] 31-8] 31-8] 43-4) 45-4] 40-4) 22-0) 25-4) 24-2) 28-6] 30-4) 29-4 
Veal, shoulder.} 1 “ | 10-0] 11-3} 12-8] 15-7} 18-1] 28-0} 29-0] 18-7} 19-9] 23-9) 24-9] 22-8} 11-5) 13-2) 13-3} 14-7) 15-6) 16-1 
Mutton, roast.} 1 “ | 11-8] 12-2] 16-8] 19-1] 21-4] 36-4] 36-3! 27-2} 29-3} 31-0) 31-0) 28-2} 17-9] 20-8} 21-1] 22-2) 23-4) 23-0 
Pork, leg...... 1 “ | 12-2) 13-1] 18-0] 19-5} 20-4] 38-0) 42-3} 30-0] 30-8] 31-0) 31-4] 29-8] 17-2) 22-7| 21-7] 24-4) 25-8] 24-8 
TOT ER Eee 2 “ | 91-8] 25-0] 34-4] 35-2] 38-0] 70-0] 74-4] 53-8! 56-6) 55-0) 55-4] 54-2) 31-6} 41-0] 40-2) 42-6) 44-4) 43-6 
acon reak- 

hen ee 1 “ | 15-4! 17-8] 24-5] 24-7] 26-9] 51-1] 60-1! 41-6] 44-4) 42-5) 40-9] 39-8] 21-3] 31-8} 30-6] 32-5] 35-1) 34-0 
sme ith hag 2 “ | 96-2] 28-21 40-6] 38-4] 37:4] 74-2] 74-4] 45-4] 49-0] 45-8] 43-4] 42-2) 26-2) 36-0) 31-4) 34-0) 30-0} 29-8 
Eggs, fresh.. 1 dozi 25-7! 30-0] 33:31 33-7} 35-3] 60:7] 75-0} 41-7) 49-8) 51-0] 51-3) 42-7) 29-2] 35-8] 35-5] 39-2] 36-0} 39-7 
Eggs, storage.. 1 “ | 20-2) 23-4) 28-4] 28-1 ae 55-0] 68-3] 37-4] 44-3] 45-6] 45-1] 38-0] 22-7) 30-1) 29-6} 31-7) 30-2) 32-9 

Milky sneaks 6 qts} 36-6) 39-6) 48-0) 51-6 75-6] 92-41 69-6] 69-6] 72-6] 74-41 72-0] 57-0] 61-2] 61-8] 65-4] 65-4! 65-4 
ae dairy..| 2lbs.| 44-2] 49-4) 52-0] 58-0 of lor 2)125-8) 76-8] 75-4] 85-6] 85-2] 69-6] 42-2) 47-0) 51-6) 55-6] 51-0) 49°6 
utter, cream- 

Me ae ane 1 “ | 25-5] 27-7) 31-9) 33-9] 34-7] 55-7] 69-1] 43-0] 41-2) 47-4] 46-9] 38-7] 24-2) 27-1! 29-3 -5| 28-3] 27-2 
Cheers, old....| 1 “ | 16-1) 17-6] 18-5] 20-5} 22-0] 33-3] 41-2]§27-6/§30-6)§33-8)§33 -01§30-7/§19-7|§19-91§22-4/$23 -2/§23 -6)$23-3 
Cheese, new. 1 “ | 14-6! 15-7] 17-5] 19-1} 20-3] 31-4] 38-6)/§27-6/§30- 6) $33 -8]§33 -0}§30-7]§19-7|§19-9| §22-4/§23 - 2) §23 -6)§23-3 
Bread......... 115 « | 55-5) 68-5) 66-01 61-5] 67-5/118-5}144-0/102-0)114-0/115-5/120-0/106-5| 88-5] 88-5) 97-5)108-01106-5}103-5 
Wlour, emily « 10 “ | 25-0] 28-0} 33-0} 32-0} 38-0} 69-0] 80-0)§45-0)§53 -0)/§51 -0)§54-0) §43 -01§33 -0]§34-0)§38-0)§46-0/§36-0!§34-0 
Rolled Oats.. 5 © | 18-0} 19-5] 21-0) 22-0} 25-0] 40-5) 42-5! 28-0} 29-0! 31-5) 32-0} 29- : 25-5) 26-5! 27-0] 30-0] 28-0) 27-0 
Rice..... oo 2 * | 10-4] 10-6] 10-4] 11-4] 13-2] 24-6] 33-2)§21-2/§22-0/§20-8)§20-6]§20-2)§16-2]§15-8)§15-8)§16-4/§16-4]§16-2 
Beans and- 

pioke fa thaverets Zant 8-6] 9-4] 10-8] 12-4] 13-6} 33-2} 23-4] 17-4] 15-6] 19-0) 23-6) 18-4} 9-0] 10-6) 12-2) 14-0} 10-6; 10-4 
Apples, evapor- 
nated Ne aie f pe 9-9] 7-7] 11-5] 12-0) 13-7| 23-1] 29-2) 23-9} 20-4) 21-5) 21-3] 20-6] 15-1] 15-6) 16-4} 16-1] 15-4) 15-5 
“unes, mea- 
fave ea ae xb 1 “ | 11-5) 9-6] 9-9] 11-9] 18-2] 18-8] 27-4] 19-6] 15-7) 13-6} 14-6] 14-8) 12-1} 12-1] 11-2] 11-7} 11-0} 10-9 
ya bain a- 

Hee ae 4 “ | 91-6} 22-0] 24-0] 23-6] 31-2} 48-8] 86-4] 34-8] 31-6] 31-2) 28-8] 25-6] 32-0} 25-2] 24-41 26-4] 25-2) 25-6 
dios yellow..| 2 “ | 10-0} 9-8] 10-8] 11-0} 14-0) 22-4) 40-8] 16-4] 15-0} 14-6] 13-8} 12-4} 15-4 re 12-0} 12-8} 12-4] 12-4 
Tea, black.... Bie 8-2) 8-3) 8-7] 8-9} 9-9) 15-5! 16-4/§14-6/§18-0/§17-8]§17-6]§14-71§10-6)§13 -0) $13 -0)§13-9]§14-7)§14-8 
Tea, green..... ie 8-7] 8-7] 9-1] 9-3} 9-8] 14-8) 17-0/§14-6)§18-0)§17-8)§17-6]§14-7]§10-6) $13 -0)§13-0/§13 -9]§14-7)§14-8 
Coffee...) ae 8-6] 8-8} 8-9] 9-4) 10-0] 11-5) 15-1] 13-4) 15-3] 15-2] 15-1] 18-8! 9-9} 9-3) 8-9} 8-9] 8-8] 8-7 
Potatoes....... 30 “ | 24-1] 28-0] 30-3] 36-0} 35-3] 71-3] 69-4] 40-4] 61-9] 42-8) 73-8] 49-3] 41-1] 36-6] 52-7| 33-6] 33-3) 34-6 
Vinegar........ Ye at -7| -7| 7] 8] =~ 8] Ss 9] 1-0} = 9} 1-0] 1-0] 1-0] 1-0] -9| -9} -9| -9} <9} <8 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 3 $ $ $ 
All Foods.....|...... 5-48| 5-96] 6-95| 7-34] 7-99|13-54/15-83]10-23|10-93/11 -28'11-68/10-32] 7-24] 7-93] 8-24] 8-75] 8-52] 8-45 


: Ce Cal nC | Chala Gc. |) Cm ees alee: ; €s |. -G. Liqee 
3-0) 3-1] 3-2) 3-2) 4-8) 4-9] 4-0) 4-1) 4-1] 4-0) 4-1] 3-8) 3-8} 3-9) 3-9) 3-8 3-8 


Se SS Oe ee eg ee ee eS ee ee ee ee ee eee ee 























CITC... 5 gheess Mg ton| 39-5} 45-2) 48-1] 55-0}.53-9] 78-8)125-3)116-4/105-4/101-3]100-91100-6] 93-7] 91-1] 91-5] 88-8] 89-2] 89-8 
Goal, bitumin- 

stom aeiosnd s¢ | 31-1) 32-3] 35-0] 38-7) 37-8] 62-6] 90-7] 77-0] 63-3) 62-9! 63-1] 62-7] 57-6] 58-4] 58-4] 58-3) 58-4) 58-9 
Wood, BATE 9 “ ed.| 32-5) 35-3] 38-8] 42-5] 42-6) 76-9) 83-7) 80-3] 75-5] 75-0) 76-2! 76-0} 59-6] 60-8} 59-7] 59-7) 60-6} 60-5 
Wood, soft... sc | 22-6) 25-5] 29-4! 30-6) 31-5} 58-8) 66-1] 59-4] 55-9] 55-4) 54-4! 54-3] 45-7] 45-1] 45-2) 45-0) 44-9] 44-9 
Coal oil Se pure Be 1gal.| 24-0) 24-5) 24-4) 23-7) 24-1] 27-4) 39-8] 31-0] 31-5] 31-1] 31-1] 30-8] 27-4] 27-3] 26-6) 26-8) 26-7) 26-7 

aD aid $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
lights (..5..: | Acca: 1-50) 1-63) 1-76) 1-91) 1-90) 3-05) 4-06) 3-64! 3-32) 3-26] 3-26] 3-24) 2-84] 2-83] 2-81] 2-79] 2-80) 2-81 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Rent.......... 4 mo.| 2-37] 2-89] 4-05) 4-75) 4-55) 4-85) 6-52) 6-96) 6-85) 6-95) 6-98! 7-07] 5-66] 5-63] 5-77] 5-94) 6-06] 6-06 

$ 
{tTotals.......]...... 9-37/10- 50] 12-79) 14-02/14- 48/21 - 48) 26-46) 20-87) 21-14) 21-52) 21-96) 20-68/15-78/16-42/16-87)17- 51/17 - 41/17 -35 
AVERAGE COST OF STAPLE FOODS BY PROVINCES 

; $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Nova Scotia......... 5-61} 5-83] 6-82) 7-29] 7-70)13-78)16-21/10-42|10-99]11-16]11-68]10-60] 7-38] 8-07] 8-20] 8-73] 8-56] 8-48 
Prince Ed. Island....| 4-81] 5-26] 5-81) 6-34] 6-74/11-90/14-05] 9-11]10-27] 9-92]10-24! 9-84] 6-92! 7-56! 7-91] 8-47] 8-40] 8-09 
New Brunswick......| 5-38) 5-83] 6-55) 7-04) 7-66)13-26)15-51/10-14/10-96}10-99/11-60/10-57| 7-46] 8-06) 8-35| 8-77| 8-60| 8-57 
QUeDeEG rere reins ee 5-15) 5-64] 6-33] 6-87) 7-41)13-19}14-96) 9-75/10-09]10-47|10-63] 9-63] 6-54] 7-27| 7-59! 8-02] 7-93! 7-86 
Ontario es ttn ae 5-01) 5-60) 6-50) 7-20) 7-78)13-58)15-75)10-14}11-00/11-31/11-65]10-34| 7-29] 8-05] 8-29] 8-80] 8-48] 8-44 
Mamitoba...:.5.ce ot 5-85) 6-19} 7-46] 7-87) 8-36)12-84]16-34] 9-72/10-29]10-92/11-51] 9-66] 6-75] 7-48] 8-17] 8-30) 8-11] 8-11 
Saskatchewan........ 6-86) 6-92) 7-86) 8-25) 8-63)13-51)16-09] 9-95/10-84111-45] 12-02]10-06| 6-84] 7-43] 8-03] 8-37] 8-25] 8-10 
‘A lbertaiscce ke sree oe 6-02) 6-50] 8-00} 8-33] 8- -38 13-27115-70| 9-77|10-77)11-48]12-00]10-08] 7-00] 7-53] 7-98] 8-59] 8-37| 8-27 
British Columbia 6-90) 7-74) 8-32) 9-13) 9-35/14-39/16-83)11-61/11-89}12-35/12-88]11-30] 8-17] 8-72] 9-16] 9-85] 9-59| 9-42 





t+December only. §Kind most sold. 
+tAn allowance for the cost of clothing and sundries would increase the figures by about 50 per cent. 
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(Continued from page 1305) 


reports are received and includes twenty-nine 
staple foods, laundry starch, coal, wood, coal 
oil and rent, these being the items for which 
figures were available when the publication of 
retail prices statistics was begun, that is for 
January, 1910, in the Lasour GazerTe for 
February, 1910. The quantities of each com- 
modity included are modifications of those 
employed for similar calculations by various 
authorities. For some articles comparatively 
large quantities are included owing to the 
absence of other important items of the same 
class. For instance, the only fruits are evapor- 
ated apples and prunes and the only fresh 
vegetable is potatoes. But as market con- 
ditions affecting these usually affect the prices 
of other fruits and vegetables somewhat 
similarly, the relative proportions of expendi- 
ture on the various classes of foods tend to 
be maintained. In fuel and lighting, the quan- 
tities are estimated on a similar principle, 
anthracite coal being used chiefly east of 


Manitoba, and soft coal and wood in the 
western provinces, while no allowance is made 
for the quantities required in the various 
localities owing to climatic conditions, nor for 
the differences in the heating value of the 
various fuels. The figures for rent are those 
for six-roomed houses with modern con- 
veniences. While the calculation serves to 
show the increases or decreases from time to 
time in the cost of the items included, it does 
not purport to show the minimum cost of 
food and fuel supplies for an average family 
in the Dominion or in any one province. 


Index Numbers of Changes in the Cost of 
Living 

The accompanying table of index numbers 
of changes in the cost of living, based on 
prices in 1913 as 100, shows the percentage 
changes for the principal groups of expendi- 
ture for workingmen’s families in cities since 
1918. The figures for food are calculated from 
the cost of the food group in the weekly 
family budget. For the fuel and light group 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION BUREAU 
OF STATISTICSt 


Average Prices in 1926=100 





A Com- 
Commodities 


t 
ct. | Oct. | Oct. | Oct. | Oct. | Oct. | Oct. | Oct. |Sept.}| Oct. 


Oc 
modities | 1913 | 1918 | 1920} 1922} 1926 | 1928 | 1929 | 1930 | 1933 | 1935 | 1936 | 1937 | 1988 | 1938 


rr ne ee se | | | | ES |] —— — |] —— | —— | — -— | ——— | — - — | ——_— | ———_ | |] | — 


*All commodities............0... 567 
Classified according to chief com- 
ponent material— 


64-0/127-4/155-9| 97-3) 98-1] 95-2) 96-8! 81-0] 67-9] 73-1 


77-1] 84-7) 74-5) 73-9 


I. Vegetable Products........ 135 | 58-1/127-9)167-0} 86-2) 96-9] 88-0] 96-3! 66-7) 59-2) 68-4! 79-6) 87-6] 61-8] 60-4 
If. Animalsand Their Products 76 | 70-9}127-1/145-1] 96-0] 98-3]111-5)109-9} 95-3) 60-8] 73-6) 73-4] 81-5) 76-4) 74-1 
III. Fibres, Textiles and Textile 

Producten icc eee. 85 | 58-2/157-11176-5/101-7| 96-6] 92-9) 90-4] 77-5] 71-4] 69-2] 69-5] 70-6] 66-7| 66-6 
IV. eet fw Products and 
Bes Sc eR A otal aR. 49 | 63-9] 89-11154-4)106-3] 98-9] 98-5] 93-0} 85-6) 64-4] 65-0] 69-3] 76-3] 77-0) 77-2 

Vv. eon nad Its Products...... 44 | 68-9/156-9)168-4/104-6) 99-7] 92-5) 93-5] 90-0] 85-7] 87-2} 88-2/105-1}) 98-2] 98-1 

VI. Non-Ferrous Metals and 
Their Products.......... 18 | 98-4)141-9]1385-5) 97-3] 98-3} 93-0) 97-5) 70-5) 65-5] 73-7| 70-4] 77-2! 70-7| 73-8 

VII. Now Metallia Minerals and 
SERIE Ea ER NILES 83 | 56-8] 82-31/112-2]/107-0] 99-2) 92-6) 92-3] 90-9) 85-2] 85-0] 85-0] 87-1] 86-9] 86-3 

VIII. Gheeuinate and Allied Pro- 
CUBA GER. Otis nie Search 77 =«| 63-4]118-7)141-5}105-4| 99-7] 94-6] 95-4] 91-3) 81-0] 77-4) 78-7} 81-9] 79-5} 79-5 

Classified according to purpose— 
Consumers’ Goods......... 236 | 62-0)102-7/136-1| 96-9] 98-0) 95-7) 95-5! 86-0) 72-1; 74-1) 75-8] 80-5) 76-1}..... 

Foods, Beverages and To- 
Daccos ney Ve: SOOT. . 126 } 61-8/119-0}150-8| 90-2) 97-5}100-3/103-7| 87-0} 64-7) 72-4] 76-4] 83-0] 74-3]..... 
Other Consumers’ Goods. . 110 | 62-2) 91-9}126-3]101-4] 98-3] 92-6] 90-1] 85-4! 77-1] 75-3) 75-4] 78-9] 77-3]..... 
II. Producers’ Goods.......... 402 | 67-7|183-31164-8| 98-8! 97-9} 93-7] 97-1] 74-6] 63-4] 70-5} 76-3] 84-9] 69-O]..... 
Producers’ Equipment..... 24 | 55-1! 81-9/108-6)104-1] 97-4) 92-8] 94-3) 91-2} 85-4] 89-7] 89-5) 94-3] 95-6]..... 
Producers’ Materials....... 878 | 69-1/139-0)171-0] 98-2) 97-9] 98-8] 97-4] 72-8] 60-9} 68-4] 74-8] 83-8) 66-0}..... 

Building and Construction 
Materials Ai... See et 111 | 67-0)100-7)144-0)108-7) 98-1} 98-0] 98-5} 85-6} 81-0) 81-0] 86-4] 92-7) 89-7]..... 
Manufacturers’ Materials. 267 | 69-5)148-11177-3] 95-8] 97-9] 92-9] 97-1] 70-0} 57-5] 66-3] 72-8] 82-3] 62-0}..... 

Classified according to origin— 

. Farm— 

1 Nest Th 723 KG leks hei ess 186 | 59-2)134-7/176-4] 91-2) 96-7| 87-3) 94-0) 66-7] 59-6] 65-8} 75-0] 82-1] 60-3]..... 
BafAnimeall? .... node: 105 | 70-1/129-0)146-0} 95-9! 98-9]108-2)106-3] 91-7| 62-6) 73-8] 73-2] 81-2] 76-2]..... 
Farm (Canadian)........ 70 | 64-1)132-6)160-6] 88-0] 98-6] 96-5/105-9) 70-4] 51-2} 65-9) 76-3) 86-4] 62-4] 63-8 

TS Marine tee). pane cee. 30 16 | 65-9}111-7)114-1] 91-7)102-4|107-3|110-4| 95-8) 68-5] 68-8} 73-0] 76-1) 70-6]..... 
TDP orest., Sst ecico.te cats 57 | 60-1] 89-7|151-3/106-8] 98-9] 98-5; 92-9) 85-4) 64-7] 65-0] 69-2) 76-0] 76-7]..... 
DPV Mineral). 28) ee. eee 203 | 67-9)115-2}134-6]/106-4] 99-5] 91-5) 92-1} 86-5) 81-5] 83-2) 82-7] 88-8] 86-1]..... 

All raw (or partly manufactured). 245 | 68-81120-8|154-1] 94-7] 98-3; 94-91100-5! 73-3] 57-5) 67-9] 75-2! 83-5] 65-6)..... 
All Manufactured (fully or chiefly) 322 | 64-8)127-7)156-5}100-4| 98-1) 94-6} 93-7] 83-9) 71-2] 73-3] 75-2) 81-3] 75-6]..... 


{The Dominion Bureau of Statistics issues reports on prices with comprehensive figures as follows: —weekly, Index 
Numbers of Wholesale Prices (Canada); monthly, Prices and Price Indexes (Canada); quarterly, Price Movements in other 
Countries; annually, Prices and Price Indexes (Canada and Other Countries). 

{For the week ended October 28, 1938; monthly figures not yet available. 

‘Prior to 1926 number of commodities was 236, 1926 to 1933 inclusive 502, and since January, 1934, the number is 567. 
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each month the index number is calculated 
from the cost of coal, wood, coal oil, gas and 
electricity, the figures for the last two being 
weighted according to population, differences 
in rates in the various cities being greater in 
CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 
FROM 1913 TO 1938* 
(Average prices in 1913=100) 





os Food | and | Rent |Cloth-| Sun- All 
ig ing | dries | items 

Dec. 1914 108 98 97 103 100 103 
Dec. 1915 111 96 94 115 110 107 
Dec. 1916 138 109 95 136 122 124 
Dec. 1917 167 125 102 158 134 143 
Dec. 1918 186 146 111 185 151 162 
Dec. 1919 201 148 122 210 164 176 
Dec. 1920 202 200 142 232 173 190 
Dec. 1921 150 172 150 177 173 161 
Dec. 1922 142 177 155 162 174 157 
Dec. 1923 146 NizZ 158 154 171 159 
Dec. 1924 144 162 158 159 169 156 
Dec. 1925 157 166 158 159 166 160 
Dec. 1926 152 162 156 157 166 157 
Dec. 1927 152 158 156 155 166 157 
Dec. 1928 154 157 157 157 166 158 
Dec. 1929 161 157 158 156 166 160 
Dec. 1930 138 156 160 148 165 151 
Dec. 1931 107 152 158 127 163 135 
Dec. 1932 96 145 141 114 161 125 
Mar. 1933 91 145 141 112 160 122 
June 1933 93 142 131 107 160 120 
Sept. 1933 99 141 131 113 156 122 
Dec. 1933 100 142 129 113 157 123 
Mar. 1934 109 143 129 113 156 126 
June 1934 101 141 128 113 156 122 
Sept. 1934 102 142 128 117 155 123 
Dec. 1934 103 144 129 115 154 123 
Mar, 1935 104 143 129 113 155 124 
June 1935 103 139 131 113 154 123 
Sept. 1985 105 140 131 113 154 124 

ec. 1935 111 141 131 115 154 127 
Mar. 1936 111 142 132 114 154 126 
June 1936 106 140 133 114 154 125 
Sept. 1936 113 140 133 114 153 127 
Dec. 1936 114 142 135 115 154 128 
Mar. 1937 116 141 135 117 154 129 
June 1937 116 138 140 117 154 130 
Sept. 1937 119 138 140 118 155 131 
Dec, 1937 120 140 142 118 157 133 
Jan. 1938... 118 140 142 118 156 132 
Feb. 19388... hy 140 142 118 156 132 
Mar. 1938... 118 140 142 119 156 132 
April 1938... 118 140 142 119 156 132 
May 1938... 116 140 144 119 156 132 
June 1938... 117 139 148 118 156 132 
July 1938.... 117 139 148 118 156 132 
Aug. 1938.... 120 139 148 118 156 134 
Sept. 1938.... 116 139 148 118 156 132+ 
Oct. 1938:..2,.. 115 140 148 118 156 132 


*The figures for ‘‘all items’’ were calculated by giving the 
following weights to each group; Food, 35%; Fuel, 8%; Rent, 
184%; Clothing, 183%; Sundries, 20%. 

+Revised. 
these items than in the others. An index 
number of rent is calculated for each city 
from the rates for six-roomed- houses with 
modern conveniences, the Dominion average 
being weighted according to population in 
each city. The index numbers for clothing 


and sundries were calculated from the prices 
and cost of the various items from 1913 to 
1926 weighted according to the importance of 
each item in workingmen’s family expenditure 
and have been brought down to date each 
month from data compiled by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 


Retail Prices 


Meat prices in the average showed a down- 
ward tendency at the beginning of October, 
with the exception of veal which was slightly 
higher. Sirloin steak declined from 27-7 
cents per pound in September to 26:8 cents 
in October, rib roast from 20-3 cents per 
pound to 19-4 cents, fresh pork from 25-8 
cents per pound to 24-8 cents and breakfast 
bacon from 38-6 cents per pound to 37:6 
cents. Egg prices were generally higher, fresh 
advancing from 36 cents per dozen in Septem- 
ber to 39-7 cents in October and cooking from 
30-2 cents per dozen to 32:9 cents. Milk was 
unchanged in the average although increases 
were reported from several cities. Creamery 
butter prices moved downward in nearly all 
localities, averaging 27-2 cents per pound in 
October as compared with 28-3 cents in 
September. Bread averaged lower at 6:9 
cents per pound in October as compared with 
7-1 cents in September, decreases being re- 
ported from numerous cities. Flour also was 
lower at 3-4 cents per pound in October as 
compared with 3-6 cents in September. Pota- 
toes were slightly higher in the average, in- 
creasing from $1 per ninety pounds in Septem- 
ber to $1.04 in October. Anthracite coal was 
seasonally higher at $14.37 per ton in October 
as compared with $14.28 in September. 


Following. are the prices per ton reported 
for Welsh coal, “cobbles” and “French nut”: 
Halifax, $15.50; Charlottetown, $13.50; Monc- 
ton, $16; Saint John, $13; Quebec, $14; Three 
Rivers, $15 and $14; Sherbrooke, $14.75; St. 
Hyacinthe, $14.50; Thetford Mines, $17.25; 
Montreal, $15.25 and $15.50; Hull, $16.75; 
Ottawa, $16.50; Kingston, $15; Belleville, 
$14.50; Peterborough, $16.75; Oshawa, $15; 
Toronto, $15; St. Catharines, $15; Hamilton, 
$15 and $14.50; Brantford, $16.25; Galt, $16; 
St. Thomas, $16; Cobalt, $18.75; Timmins, 
$19.50; Port Arthur, $17.75; Fort William, 
$17.75; Winnipeg, $20. 
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PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


HE following notes afford information as 

to recent changes in prices in Great Brit- 
ain and other countries. Tables giving the 
official and certain other index numbers of 
cost of living, wholesale and retail prices in 
Great Britain and several of the principal 
commercial and industrial countries appeared 
in the October issue of the Lasour GAZETTE. 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


WuoesateE Prices—The Board of Trade 
index number, on the base 1930=100, was 
98-4 for September as compared with 99-5 
for August, a decline of 1-1 per cent for the 
month. A decline of 3:0 per cent in food 
prices, mainly due to a further fall in the 
prices of cereals, was responsible for the lower 
index, there being little change in the prices 
of industrial materials and manufactures. 
Compared with September, 1937, the general 
index showed a decline of 11-5 per cent, prices 
of food and industrial materials sharing almost 
equally in the decline. The decline in the 
general index has proceeded, almost without 
interruption since July, 1937, when it was 
111-5. 


The Statist index number, on the base 1867- 
1877=100, was 88-6 at the end of September 
showing no change from the figure for August. 
The index for the combined foodstuffs groups 
declined 1-2 per cent, while the all material 
index increased 1:0 per cent due chiefly to in- 
creases in the prices of minerals. Compared 
to the corresponding figure for the end of 
September, 1937, the general index showed a 
decline of 14:2 per cent. 

Cost or Livinc—The Ministry of Labour’s 
index number, on the base July, 1914—100, 
was 155 at the first of October as compared 
with 156 at the first of September. The index 
of food prices declined from 140 to 139 due to 
reductions in the prices of bread, flour and 
potatoes which were partially offset by in- 
creases in the prices of eggs and milk in some 
districts. The other groups making up the 
index were practically unchanged. As com- 
pared with the general index for the same 
month last year, this year’s figure showed 2 
reduction of 1:9 per cent. 


Eire 


Cost or Livinc.—The cost of living index 
number of the Department of Industry and 
Commerce, on the base July, 1914=100, was 
173 at mid-August as compared with 171 at 
mid-May, an increase of 1-2 per cent for the 
quarter. The index for food prices increased 
from 156 to 159, or 1:9 per cent due mainly to 


increases in the prices of eggs and potatoes, 
although these increases were offset to some 
extent by decreases in the prices of mutton 
and of bread, the latter decrease being due to 
an order under the Bread (Regulation of 
Prices) Act. The indexes for clothing and for 
fuel and light were unchanged from the pre- 
vious quarter’s figures, at 226 and 179 respec- 
tively. 
France 


WHOLESALE Prices—The General Statistical 
Office index number, on the base 1914—100, 
was 646 for September as compared to 644 for 
August. The index of food prices was un- 
changed at 628, a decrease in the price of ani- 
mal foods being offset by increases in the 
prices of vegetable foods. The index of prices 
of industrial materials was 663 as compared 
with 659 the previous month. The index 
based on gold currency, 1914=100, was un- 
changed from the August figure which was 54. 


Germany 


WuoesaLteE Prices——The index number of 
the Federal Statistical Office, on the base 1913 
=100, was 105-6 for September as compared 
with 105-9 for August, a decrease of 0°3 per 
cent for the month. The index of prices of 
all agricultural products was 105-6 which was 
0-9 per cent lower than the figure for the 
previous month. The index of prices of raw 
materials and semi-manufactured goods was 
unchanged at 94:0 while that for manufactured 
goods was 125-6, a decrease of 0-2 per cent for 
the month. 


Cost or Livina.—The official index number 
on the base 1913-14—100, was 125-2 for Sep- 
tember as compared with 126-5 for August, a 
decrease of 1:0 per cent for the month. Food 
prices declined 2-1 per cent during the month, 
while prices of heating and lighting materials 
increased 0-7 per cent. The indexes of rent, 
clothing and sundries were unchanged. 


India 


WHOLESALE Prices—The index number of 
the Labour Office, Government of Bombay, 
on the base July, 1914—100, was 100 for July 
showing no change from the figure for the pre- 
vious two months. The index for food prices 
was 101 as compared with 103 for June but 
this decrease was offset by the non-foods in- 
dex which increased from 99 to 100 during the 
same period. . 

Cost or Livinc.—The official index number 
of the working class cost of living at Bom- 
bay, on the base July, 1933 to June, 1934= 
100, was 105 for August as compared with 
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106 for July. The decrease was due to a de- 
cline in the food index all the other groups 
being unchanged. 


United States 


WHOLESALE Prices—The Bureau of Labour 
Statistics index number, on the base 1926= 
100, was 78-1 for August as compared with 
78:8 for July, a decrease of 0-9 per cent for 
the month. This index is the lowest since De- 
cember, 1934, but it should be noted that over 
the last five months the range of movement 
has been less than one per cent. During the 
month, the farm products group declined 3-0 
per cent, foods 1-7 per cent, miscellaneous 
products 0-4 per cent, and textile products 
0-3 per cent. The prices of hides and leather 
products advanced 0:4 per cent while the prices 


of the metals and metal products group and 
the building materials group each advanced 
0-2 per cent. Fuel and lighting materials, 
chemicals and drugs, and housefurnishing 
goods showed no change from their July in- 
dexes. 


Cost or Livinc——The index number of the 
Industrial Conference Board, on the base 1923 
—100, was 85-9 for September showing no 
change from the index for the preceding month. 
Increases in the cost of food and coal were 
offset by declines in the other major groups 
of expenditures. The index in September was 
3-9 per cent lower than in the same month 
of 1937, 14-2 per cent lower than in 1929, but 
19-8 per cent higher than at the low point 
of 1933. 





FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE 
THIRD QUARTER OF 19338 


HE number of fatal imdustrial accidents 
(including fatalities from industrial dis- 
eases reported with fatal accidents by work- 
men’s compensation boards, etc., as well as 
fatalities to persons incidental to the pursuit 
of their occupations) which were recorded in 
the Department as occurring during the third 
quarter of 1988 was 286, there being 98 in 
July, 102 in August and 86 in September. 

The report for the second quarter of 1938, 
showing 264 fatalities, was given in the LaBour 
GazettE, August, 1938, page 961. In the third 
quarter of 1937, 364 fatal accidents were 
recorded (Lasour GazeTttz, November, 1937, 
page 1289). 

The supplementary lists of accidents not 
reported in time for inclusion in the reports 
covering the periods in which they occurred, 
contain 15 fatalities for the first half of 1938 
and 5 fatalities for 1937. 

In this series of reports it is the custom to 
record industrial accidents under the dates of 
their occurrence and fatal industrial diseases 
under the dates on which they prove fatal. 

Reports were received from the Provincial 
Workmen’s Compensation Boards, from the 
Board of Railway Commissioners of Canada, 
from certain other official sources and from 
the correspondents of the Lasour Gazerrrs: 
Information as to accidents is also secured 
from newspapers. 

Classified by groups of industries the 
fatalities occurring during the third quarter of 
1938 were as follows: agriculture, 52; logging, 
16; fishing and trapping, 8; mining, non- 
ferrous smelting and quarrying, 52; manufac- 
turing, 26; construction, 46; electric light and 
power, 6; transportation and public utilities, 
47; trade, 12; service, 21. 


Of the mining accidents, 34 were in “ metal- 
liferous mining,” 13 in “coal mining,” 3 in 
“non-metallic mineral mining and quarrying, 
n.es.,” and 2 in “structural materials.” 

Of the accidents in manufacturing, 2 were 
in “vegetable foods, drink and tobacco,” 3 in 
“textiles and clothing,” 10 in “saw and plan- 
ing mill products,’ 1 in “pulp, paper and 
paper products,” 1 in “ printing and publish- 
ing,’ 3 in “iron, steel and products,” 1 in 
“non-ferrous metal products,’ 2 in “non- 
metallic mineral products,” and 3 in “ chemical 
and allied products.” 

In construction there were 18 fatalities in 
“building and structures,” 1 in “shipbuilding,” 
20 in “highway and bridge,” and 7 in “ mis- 
cellaneous construction.” 

In transportation and public utilities there 
were 18 fatalities in “steam railways,” 13 in 
“water transportation,’ 2 in “air transporta- 
tion,” 12 in “local and highway transporta- 
tion.” and 2 in “telegraphs and telephones.” 

In trade there were 4 fatalities in “whole- 
sale,” and 8 in “retail.” 

Of the fatalities in service, 18 were in 
“public administration,” 1 in “ recreational,” 
5 in “custom and repair,” and 2 in “ personal, 
domestic and business.” 

There was no serious disaster resulting in 
the loss of a very large number of lives during 
the period under review. Accidents involving 
the loss of two or more lives were as follows: 

Five mining engineers were killed on July 28, 
at Bourlamaque, Quebec, when they were 
dropped 700 feet down a shaft in a runaway 
hoist cage. The cable snapped as the hoist- 
man applied the emergency braking devices 
in attempt to check the rapid descent and 
the cage plunged to the bottom of the shaft. 
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When a lightning bolt travelled 3,900 feet 
into the workings of a coal mine along the 
steel rails of an underground railway and 
ignited a pocket of gas, three miners lost their 
lives in the explosion, at Michel, British 
Columbia, on July 5. Three coal miners were 
also killed at Coal Creek, British Columbia, 
on September 20, when they were crushed by 
an avalanche of coal following a “bump” or 
upheaval in the mine. 

At Val d’Or, Quebec, two miners lost their 
lives on July 25, when buried under falling 
muck. 

On July 14, a farmer and a labourer were 
burned to death when lightning struck a barn, 
at St. Charles de Mandeville, Quebec. A 
farmer and his son were asphyxiated by gas 
fumes in a cistern, on July 20, near Waskada, 
Manitoba. Similarly another farmer and his 
son were killed by gas fumes in a well near 
Cloverdale, British Columbia. 


Two labourers on sewer construction were 
killed in an explosion when a compression 
drill struck a live stick of dynamite in a missed 
hole, at Montreal, Quebec, on August 2. 


A train was derailed when a bridge trestle 
collapsed under it owing to heavy floods, near 
Portneuf, Quebec, on September 1, and an 
engineer and a fireman lost their lives. 


When an auto collided with a truck near 


Farnham, Quebec, on September 16, two truck 
helpers were killed. 


At Prince Rupert, British Columbia, a police 
inspector and a sergeant were shot by a taxi 
driver on July 4. 

A garage owner and a labourer were fatally 
injured when an auto crashed into a truck 
which they were repairing near Sonningdale, 
Saskatchewan, on July 18. 

It may be mentioned that during this quarter 
one fatality occurred in Canadian waters which 
is not included in the statistical record, owing 
to the fact that the seaman killed was em- 
ployed on a ship registered in another country. 
On July 11, while engaged in painting the 
ship he fell into Montreal harbour and was 
drowned. 


Supplementary Lists of Accidents 


A supplementary list of accidents occurring 
during the first half of 1988 has been compiled 
which contains 15 fatalities, of which 2 were 
in logging, 3 in mining, non-ferrous smelting 
and quarrying, 4 in manufacturing, 2 in con- 
struction, 1 in transportation and public utili- 
ties, 1 in trade and 2 in service. One of these 
accidents occurred in January, 1 in February, 
2 in March, 1 in April, 5 in May and 5 in 
June. 

A further supplementary list of accidents 
occurring in 1937 has been made. This in- 
cludes 5 fatalities of which 1 was in logging, 
1 in fishing and trapping, 1 in construction 
and 2 in transportation and public utilities. 
One of these accidents occurred in June, 1 in 
October, 1 in November and 2 in December. 


FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE THIRD QUARTER OF 1938 BY GROUPS 
OF INDUSTRIES AND CAUSES 
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REPORT OF COMMISSIONER ON CERTAIN MATTERS RELATING 
TO GREAT LAKES’ SHIPPING 


As a result of certain disputes which arose 
in connection with Great Lakes’ shipping in 
the early summer and which involved to some 
extent a disruption of service, a Commission 
was appointed by the Minister of Labour 
to deal with this development (Lasour 
GazertE, July, 1938, pp. 736-7). 

The report of the Commissioner on these 
matters is as follows:— 

Mon TREAL, 
November 10, 1938. 
W. M. Dicxson, Esq., 
Deputy Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ont. 

Re: Alleged discrimination against members 
of the Canadian Seamen’s Union by the 
Mohawk Navigation Company Ltd., Inland 
Lines Limited and North American Transports 
Limited. 

Sir,—I beg to submit my report as Commis- 
sloner, appointed under Order in Council No. 
1383, in connection with the above entitled 
matter. 

The first meeting was convened on July 
11, 1988 :— 

Present: 

EK. McG. Quirk, Commissioner. 

J. A. Mathewson, K.C., representing R. 
A. Campbell, et al. 

H. H. Harris, legal representative for the 
CS8.U. 

J. A. Sullivan and T. J. Hautman, C.8.U. 


The second and last meeting was held on 
October 18, 1938. 
Present: 
E. McG. Quirk, Commissioner. 
J. A. Mathewson, K.C., representing R. A. 
Campbell, et al. 
H. H. Harris, legal representative for the 
CS.U. 
J. A. Sullivan, T. J. Hautman and Chap- 
man, CS.U. 


Minimum Wage Rates for Rubber Industry 
in Great Britain 


The rubber manufacturing trade in Great 
Britain has been brought within the scope of 
the Trade Boards Act in order that minimum 
rates of wages may be established in the 
industry. The Minister has power to apply 
the Acts to any trade if he is of the opinion 
that no adequate machinery exists for the 
effective regulation of wages throughout the 
trade and that the rates of wages prevailing 
in the trade are unduly low. The rubber 
manufacturing trade is defined in the Order as 
the preparation and manufacture of rubber 
materials and the manufacture and repair of 
rubber articles in an establishment wholly or 


During the period between the first and 
last meeting (three months) I was in frequent 
contact with Mr. J. A. Mathewson, K.C., repre- 
senting the Shipping Companies under the 
management of Mr. R. A. Campbell, and Mr. 
H. H. Harris, solicitor, representing the Cana- 
dian Seamen’s Union (Mr. J. A. Sullivan), in 
order to ascertain from them when it would 
be convenient to open and continue the in- 
quiry. At the same time I did not press either 
of them to submit briefs or names of wit- 
nesses, nor did I arbitrarily insist that the 
inquiry be carried on. My principle object 
was to assure them that the services of the 
Commissioner were available at any time. 


During the said three month period, how- 
ever, neither Mr. Mathewson nor Mr. Harris: 
had availed themselves of the opportunity 
thus offered to submit any evidence or argu- 
ment in support of or in rebuttal of the 
matters under dispute and to consider which 
the Commission had issued. Moreover, Mr. 
Mathewson and Mr. Harris assured me at the 
meeting of October’ 13 that they were not 
then in a position to submit arguments as. 
to the complaints specifically defined in the 
Commission. Having regard to this and to 
the near approach to the close of navigation 
the Commissioner at the second meeting pro- 
posed that the Commission should now dis- 
sclve and both Mr. Mathewson and Mr. Harris. 
concurred in this view and agreed to submit 
to the Commissioner their concurrence in writ- 
ing. Such letters were subsequently received 
and the originals forwarded to you under 
date of October 20, 1938. 

In view of the circumstances related above, 
I recommend that the Commission of Inquiry 
under Order in Council No. 1883 of the 
20th June, 1938, be dissolved. 


Respectfully submitted, 
EK. McG. Quirk, Commissioner. 


mainly so engaged or in a department of an 
establishment so engaged, the rubberizing of 
fabrics and the regeneration of waste or used 
rubber. The following operations are, how- 
ever, excepted: the preparation and manufac- 
ture of rubber materials and the manufacture 
and repair of rubber articles if the factory as 
a whole is mainly engaged on operations other. 
than those included in the Order and the 
materials and articles are used in the manu- 
facture or repair of articles made or repaired 
in the factory, not being rubber articles; 
the making up from rubberized fabrics of 
articles other than vulcanized articles; work 
performed by dental mechanics; manufacture 
of articles made from asbestos and the manu-. 
facture of electric cables. 
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RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS AFFECTING LABOUR 


Deductions from Fishermen’s Earnings for Workmen’s Compensation in 
British Columbia must be Refunded 


ISHERMEN working for the Canadian 
Fishing Company from 1927 to 1937 on 
a plan under which they received as remuner- 
ation a share of the proceeds of the fishing 
operations were granted by the Supreme Court 
of British Columbia on July 18 a refund of 
moneys which had been deducted by the Com- 
pany for the purpose of paying assessments to 
the Workmen’s Compensation Board. 

At the beginning of each year the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board determines the 
basic rate that must be levied on employers to 
meet the estimated cost of compensation for 
the year having regard to the payrolls of the 
employers in the industry. Employers are 
notified of the basic rate but assessments are 
made by the Board from time to time on the 
estimated payroll with an adjustment at the 
end of the year on the final payroll. In the 
fishing industry for at least eight years the 
Board had collected from employers less than 
the basic rate would have yielded. The de- 
fendant company in this case, however, de- 
ducted from the sums payable to the crew 
the amount that would be required at the 
basic rate. Although the plaintiffs did not 
authorize the deductions, they agreed with 
the statements shown to them by the com- 
pany from time to time. 

The Workmen’s Compensation Act of 
British Columbia declares void any agreement 
whereby a workman waives any of the benefits 
of the Act and prohibits an employer making 
any deduction from his employees’ wages to 
make up any part of the sum which the em- 
ployer is liable to pay to the provincial Acci- 
dent Fund, or to indemnify himself at the 
workmen’s expense for any liability he may 
incur under the Act except in respect of the 
one cent a day deduction from wages he is 
permitted to make to pay the cost of medical 
ald. 

The questions to be decided by the Court, 
then, were (1) whether the plaintiffs in the 
action were employees of the Company and 
so within the scope of the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act, (2) whether an action to re- 
cover the sums deducted could be maintained 
at a date so long after the cause of the 
action and (3) the distinction to be made with 
respect to the moneys deducted between the 
part paid to the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board and the part retained by the Company. 

On the first point, Mr. Justice Fisher held 
that the relationship between the defendant 
and each of the plaintiffs was that of em- 
ployer and employee arising from contracts 


of employment. The Company owned or 
chartered the boats and could require the 
crew to deliver the fish to it. The crew were 
paid according to the value of the fish. 
Since the crew were deemed to be employed 
by the Company, the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act applied to all parties. 

As regards the period of time during which 
such an action as that before the Court might 
be brought, the British Columbia Statute of 
Limitations provides that an action under a 
special statute may be brought at any time 
within twenty years after the cause of such 
action but actions other than for statutory 
liability or certain other specified actions must 
be instituted within six years after the cause 
for action. The Court held that the action 
was one on the contract of employment and 
not altogether on the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act. 

The claim in each case is really for the un- 
paid balance of the remuneration due under 
the contract of employment which has not 
been abrogated and to which reference has 
to be made. The relationship between the 
parties was created by such contract and 
not by the statute. The liability is there- 
fore not purely statutory but arises out of 
the contract of employment which is affected 
in respect of the deductions in the manner 
set out in the statute. It follows then that 
the period of limitation, if any applies, 
would be six years. Under the unusual 
circumstances existing here I cannot see 
how there can be any suggestion of fraud 
of any kind with regard to the moneys de- 
ducted and paid over to the Board and 
my view is therefore that the limitation 
of six years applies where the moneys de- 
ducted were paid over to the Board. 

But the Court considered that although the 
deductions had been made in good faith at the 
basic rate determined by the Board, yet it 
would amount to fraud for the defendant 
Company to retain the amounts not collected 
by the Board when it became apparent that 
the Board would make no further assessments 
for the years prior to 1937. For this reason, 
he held that time was no bar to the recovery 
of these amounts. 

The plaintiffs were given judgment in each 
case for the total amount deducted during 
these years less the sums paid to the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board from the amount 
deducted from earnings payable more than six 
years before the action was begun and less also 
any other sums paid them by the defendant. 
The claim for interest was disallowed but costs 
were given the plaintiffs. Blan et al. v. 
Canadian Fishing Co., Ltd. (1938) 3 Western 
Weekly Reports 123. 
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Conviction for Picketing in Windsor 


On September 2 Magistrate Hanrahan in 
Windsor police court convicted a workman 
accused of watching the premises of the Walker 
Metal Products Ltd., wrongfully and without 
legal authority, with a view to compelling 
employees of the company to abstain from 
working in the plant where some of the em- 
ployees were on strike. The act thus described 
is an offence under section 501 of the Criminal 
Code governing what is commonly called 
picketing. The section reads, in part:— 

Every one is guilty of an offence. who, 

wrongfully and without lawful authority, 
with a view to compel any other person 
to abstain from doing anything which he 
has a lawful right to do, or to do anything 
from which he has a lawful right to 
abstaiminy. oe 

(f) besets or watches the house or other 

place where such other person resides or 

works or carries on business or happens 

to be. 
As the workman had acted on the advice of a 
union official wishing to test the validity of 
a local by-law forbidding unnecessary noise 
between 6 p.m. and 6 a.m., the accused was 
released on suspended sentence for two years 
on his personal recognizance of $200. Counsel 
for defence asked that the reasons for judg- 
ment be stated in order that the conviction 
might be appealed. The facts as given in the 
judgment appear not to involve a considera- 
tion of the clause added to the section in 
1934 to stipulate that attending at or near any 
premises in order merely to obtain or com- 
municate information is not to be deemed 
an offence within the meaning of the section. 
The giving of information is not referred to 
in the judgment. 

The strike was called by the United Auto- 
mobile Workers of America for recognition 
as the sole bargaining agent of the employees. 
The accused, a member of a picket line as- 
sembled outside the plant, left the line to 
“boo” at two employees entering for work. 
These workmen testified that while this act 
did not deter them from continuing their 
employment, they did not like the expression 
of contempt and one claimed it had caused 
him some loss of sleep. 

After reviewing several leading cases, in- 
cluding the Alberta case of Reners v. The 
King, which was finally decided by the 
Supreme Court of Canada (Lasour Gazertes, 
1926, p. 618), the Ontario case, R. v. Bal- 
dassart (Lasour GazetTTr, 1931, p. 501), and 
the English judgment in Lyons v. Wilkins, 
the magistrate concluded that the watching 
and besetting need not be for any lengthy 
period; that the word “compel” does not 
necessarily imply physical violence; that there 
are many ways short of violence or the threat 
of it—annoyances of all sorts and degrees; 
that it is not necessary that the acts alleged 


succeed in their object so long as they were 
done with a view to compel; that picketing 
effecting a practical compulsion by moral 
force is wrongful and that sub-section (f) of 
section 501 clearly forbids anyone from be- 
setting another’s house or place of business 
with a view to compel him to abstain from 
doing anything which he has a lawful right 
to do. The magistrate stated :— 

Applying this law to the evidence before me, 
I am convinced this expression of aversion 
by the accused, given while these two 
workmen made their way into their em- 
ployment, was intended to convey to them 
they were held in contempt for continuing 
to do that which they had a lawful right 
to do, namely, exercise, without unpleasant 
persuasion by anyone in the picket line, 
their right to continue in their employment; 
and that the means taken by the accused 
on this occasion, perhaps more eloquent 
by reason of its decisive and unmistakable 
implication of derision than any words of 
his would be, was clearly intended to 
operate as a moral force on their minds as 
to whether or not they should continue in 
their employment. There can be no doubt, 
I believe, from the expressions in higher 
courts that anything done by a person 
picketing that would render employment 
unpleasant or intolerable to people employed 
is unlawful. 

Having regard to all the circumstances in 
this case I must find the accused guilty as 
charged. R. v. Hadgus, Windsor Police 
Court, Sepetmber 2, 1938. 


During 1937 four passengers were killed and 
381 injured in train accidents, as against 6 
killed and 657 injured in 1936, according to a 
report recently issued by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics. The number of employees killed 
was also reduced from 83 to 59 and the number 
injured from 1,293 to 1,082, while the numbers 
of other persons killed and injured were 263 
and 659, as against 273 and 622 respectively 
in 1936. The increase in other persons injured 
was all in the number of trespassers which 
increased from 186 to 272. These are persons 
stealing rides on trains, walking on the right- 
of-way, and also persons crossing the railways 
at highway crossings when the gates are down. 
There were 2 fewer persons killed at highway 
crossings, but 48 more were injured than in 
1936. These increases were all motorists, the 
number injured jumping from 266 to 323 and 
the number of motorists killed increasing from 
105 to 109. There was one pedestrian killed 
and 2 pedestrians, 14 motorists, and 2 other 
persons injured at crossings protected by gates 
and one motorists killed and 13 motorists 
injured at crossings protected by watchmen. 
At unprotected crossings 106 persons were 
killed, 100 of whom were motorists, and 275 
persons were injured, of whom 265 were 
motorists. 

There were 2,788 protected crossings and 
29,278 unprotected highway crossings in 
Canada at the close of the year. 
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NOTES ON CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST 
Monthly Summary 


HERE was a slackening in industrial 
activity at the beginning of November, 
according to returns furnished to the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics by 11,049 firms with 
1,100,263 employees, as compared with 1,120,068 
at O¢tober 1. Each of these firms ordinarily 
employs a minimum of 15 workers. Reflecting 
this seasonal reduction, the index (based on 
the average for the calendar year 1926, as 
100), declined from 116-7 in the preceding 
month to 114-6 at the date under review, as 
compared with 125-2 at November 1, 1987. 
At that date in the recent years of the record, 
the index was as follows: 19386, 111-0; 19365, 
£07 -'Z.3: 193450, 100-2: 1933, 9173; 1932, °84:7; 
1931, 103-0; 1930, 112-9; 1929, 124-6; 1928, 
118-9, and 1927, 108-8. 


Unemployment in Trade Unions—At the 
beginning of November, 1938, reports were 
forwarded to the Department of Labour by 
1,920 local trade unions covering a member- 
ship of 236,690 persons, 29,160 of whom, or 
12-3 per cent, were unemployed, in comparison 
with 10-4 per cent at the beginning of October, 
1938, and 8:9 per cent at the beginning of 
November, 1987. 


Employment Office Reports—Reports re- 
ceived from the offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada showed a decrease in the 
work transacted during October, 1938, when 
a comparison was made with that of the 
preceding month and also with that of the 
corresponding period of 1937. The industrial 
groups showing the most marked changes from 
last month were farming, in which a loss was 
recorded, and construction and maintenance 
in which a gain occurred; and in comparison 
with October last year, logging and farming 
showed declines, and construction and main- 
tenance an increase. Vacancies in October, 
1938, numbered 36,970, applications 74,715 and 
placements in regular and casual employment 
35,348. 


Prices—In retail prices the cost per week 
of a list of staple foods, fuel and lighting, 
68911—14 


and rent entering into a family budget was 
$17.29 at the beginning of November as com- 
pared with $17.35 for October; $17.58 for 
November, 1937; $16.96 for November, 1936; 
$15.41 for June, 1933 (the low point in recent 
years); and $22.03 for November, 1929. In 
wholesale prices the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics weekly index number, based upon 
prices in 1926 as 100, was slightly lower at 
73°4 for the week ended December 2 than 
for the last week in October when it was 73:9. 
On a monthly basis the index number was 74:1 
for October, 1938; 88:1 for November, 1937; 
77-2 for November, 1936; 63-5 for February, 
1933 (the low point in recent years); and 95-7 
for November, 1929. 


Business Statistics—The latest information 
available reflecting industrial conditions in 
Canada is given in the table on page 
The index of the physical volume of business 
in October was little changed from the figure 
for September but was about seven per cent 
lower than in October, 1937. The index of 
mineral production indicated a slightly lower 
level of activity in this industry in October 
than in the preceding month but about eight 
per cent higher than in October, 1937, there 
being important increases in the latter com- 
parison in the shipments of copper, nickel 
and gold and in the imports of bauxite. The 
level of manufacturing activity as measured 
by the index for this group was slightly lower 
than in September but substantially higher 
than in any other month of 1938. It was, 
however, about 15 per cent lower than in 
October, 1937. Construction was considerably 
higher than at any time since January and 
higher also than in October, 1937. The index 
of the volume of exports was lower in October 
than in the preceding month but higher than 
at any time during the last year while im- 
ports were higher than at any time since the 
beginning of 1938 but lower than in October, 
1937. Information available for November 
shows wholesale prices, employment and the 
number of freight cars loaded to be lower 
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MONTHLY STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA* 
(Official statistics except where noted) 
1938 1937 
November October September November October September 
Trade, external aggregate...... $ |........eecee- 166,627,719} 164,954,193} 188,458,020} 185,797,137) 165,456,613 
Imports, merchandise for 
consumption...........ee0% t hie esibeineics GL aE 63, 908, 940 56,411, 727 80, 640, 504 82,112,749 70, 240,465 
Exports, Canadian produce... $ |..........-6:- 101,633,805}  107,639,583]| 106,662,684) 102,747,226 94, 151,927 
Customs duty collected........ $ |..........202. 8, 504,577 7,696, 403 10,270, 206 10, 287, 458 9,070,318 
Bank debits to individual 
ACCOUNES Ge tee Ne te ace eck HO: Milooeee coos 2,932,816,919] 2,654, 812,850) 2,925,615,844) 2,905,802,514| 2,733,624, 854 
Bank notes in circulation....... Ci A a 101,188,747} 104,044,340] 106,787,781} 112,206,341) 108,225,813 
Bank deposits savingss.s.5s. 06 || Seenearss cee 1,655, 782,101) 1,632,585,066) 1,570,213, 802] 1,583,694, 718] 1,574,503, 186 
Bank loans, commercial, etc... $ |.............- 848, 217, 597 828,903,218] 768,263,684 769, 731, 884 770, 684, 341 
Security prices, index numbers— 
Common stockati wads sce: ourine.| eerie 109-7 98-6 103-1 105-8 118-9 
Preferred Stocksic) ceuc sca ok he Mc mia emetic 88-0 81-3 82-0 82-2 91-0 
1) Index of interest rates..........|.ccceccccssres 66-8 68-9 72-7 73-1 71-8 
2) Prices, wholesale, index number. 173-4 74-1 74-5 83-1 84-7 85-0 
2) Prices, retail, family list $ 17-30 17-35 17-41 17-56 17-51 17-41 
ndex, retail sales, unadjusted.......|....csesseeee 86-9 79-7 84-6 91-2 81-7 
(3) Index, retail sales, adjusted......]....0.e.sccee: 80-4 79-2 79-9 81-4 81-8 
(2) Employment, index number, 
(employers’ pay-roll figures).... 114-6 116-7 115-1 125-2 125-7 123-2 
(2) (4) Unemployment, percent- 
see (trade union members)..... 12-3 10-4 11-6 8-9 77 7°6 
ilway— 
(5) Car loadings, revenue 
Freight sacl snees s welen nce cars 204,381 237,310 231,166 218, 253 239, 207 242,232 
Canadian National Rail- 
ways, gross earnings....... $ 16,785, 084 19,935, 153 17,849, 629 16,773,527 19,328, 357 17,930,439 
Operating expensesia-neaecien nome cc sec tct cele cess ola ele 13, 142, 460 12,615,073 13,507,566 13,352,460 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 
TOSS Carnings...........0. A ls Soma. OS O14 lO eR IIS 15,785,278 12,992, 167 14,729,165 14,355, 272 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 
operating expenses, alllines $ |......ccccccccleccccccccccces 12, 133,871 9,528,334 10,450, 058 11,213,559 
Steam railways, freight in 
Lon=mMiles Wee te oe cits eae site noe eae eae alesis tow ee 3,389,406, 751] 2,543, 902,854) 2,882,752,966) 2,739,043,395 
Building permits.............. Sua Aten cera 9,587,462 5,283,421 4,925,000 402, 00 5,112,000 
(7) Contracts awarded......... $ 15,019, 700 18,111,000 19,534, 900 14,716,300 20, 170,000 21,715,000 
Mineral Production— 
Pig iron winse +s oes eee tons 46,216 50, 657 49,972 81,463 80, 922 76,180 
Steel ingots and castings...... tons 90,120 76,256 73, 556 110, 688 114, 527 114, 622 
Ferro-alloys........cseeeeeee: tons 5,999 2,194 3,174 6,302 7,604 7,720 
Tend buuh Ran ste beeen tneere ISA) ceprree bie siete 38, 556,376 35, 680, 581 83,707,511 40, 632,503 40, 788, 803 
ZANE dees ween ei tchaf ete tia Jays eae ee TE 29,138,430 29,415, 685 30,307, 731 37,251, 611 30, 147, 486 
Coppers) .Sisoyansvonemee Tost] an. Sette eed 49, 356, 139 50, 238, 306 50, 746,377 51,915, 000 48,064,000 
Nickel iy suse vise chee eee bse} e eet. Geos 16,101,779 16,914, 931 19,737,000 18, 496, 000 19,026,000 
fol (o yaad A SEAS NGL y ma Ride Bi Ne OUNCES 2). Sisietore aictevere lore 411, 263 409, 612 53,281 359,395 348, 528 
Silver Ne sins set etecnie s OUNCES Seis decease 1,774,446 1, 680, 722 1,636, 109 2,042,044 2,367, 022 
Coal ee citar ticle menial a CONS ei seciso Namerens 1,483,709 1,112,828 1,622,270 1,712,369 1,421,383 
Crude petroleum imports....... PAS. hee ace seaetsisie ts 127,375,000) 184,372,921 159,620,000} 158,840,000) 154,052,236 
Rubber imports............000 Tosi wane coctee s< 7,031, 956 3, 146, 645 10,723,000 13,437,000 5,368,000 
Cotton, raw, imports........... IDSalccc oe eockene 17,639,000 6,101, 000) 23, 183,000 19,113,000 4,582,000 
Wool, raw, imports............. MST eS ereccats aitvere a 1,761,000 1,071, 00 1,244,000 1,868,000 1, 228, 000 
Timber scaled in British Colum- 

TER eet Peg a tel hac O18 MN aril iaebs cit sia atic Sake 297,319,583] 229,669,587) 271,439,636) 312,954,855! 334,515,215 
Flour production.............+. bbls aictecctch i Bec 1,906,385 1,639, 231 1,449,419 1,489,000 1,438, 000 
(8) Sugar, manufactured......... Ibs.| 158,494,897 96,562, 843 96,270,679) 158,865,134] 107,859,853 91, 122,789 
Foot wear production.......... PSITS| cis cite clowiesiowts 1,760,996 2,069, 929 1,622,765 1,984,000 2,253, 289 
Output of central electric stations 

daily average............5. les wehs| Seiten ee ss 75, 143, 000 72,121,000 80, 488, 000 76, 292, 000 73,476,000 
Sales of insurance.............. S| So asen cements 31,495, 000 27, 147,000 37,901, 000 33,365, 000 27,214,000 
Newsprint production........... CONS)... ee eee es 254, 870 231, 940 302, 240 314,590 312,350 
Automobiles, passenger, production. 15, 423 5,412 4,290) 13,793 7,378 1,926 
(8) Index of Physical Volume of 

BUSINESS ioe Sats, erase cece nies 's || berets oceleetes + 6 118-6 119-2 127-9 127-4 123-8 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION........0c0+|ecceccsccccccs 121-1 120-7 133-5 132-6 127-6 

Mineral production... ...0.-05-0s|seusceccevesss 201-4 202-1 207-9 186-9 203-8 

Manufacturing. 25:20 aisictet ie seins) cols tine vicloiste's «6 113-2 114-2 132-4 133-6 122-9 

Construction sie io cose. « aera tto's celicetwaeate aateree's 62-5 53-3 47-9 53-7 55-6 

BiCtHICIPO WEL actos cine fewre oelas oll eieleilouie’s oe e's, 220-9 223-6 230-2 224-3 226-9 
DISTRIBUTION. Wc cine ects oat tela e siciele «illeicidleteersiorotetes 6 111-5 114-9 111-8 112-3 113-0 

Trade employment........:2..2+.|-cesssecsseee: 133-7 134-0 132-4 135-1 132-9 

Gar loadings... cv scs rior caasictiststneswios sates ns. 76-0 81-0 79-5 77.0 85-1 

EMportscsicae. cecidoctasatcces see ece tere oacs 89-1 84-4 108-4 110-8 101-6 

NU XDONGB cence ce eieiae o Cckorere aie aiarateo.w aiall etgaieteiere.eeiays « « 132-0 162-6 102-7 96-7 103-9 








* Most of the figures in this table with an analysis are included in the M 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, price $1.00 per year. 


t For the week ended December 2, 1938. 
(1) Calculated from yields of Ontario bonds. 


8) Adjusted for number of business days and seasonal variations. 4) F 
5) Figures for four weeks ending November 26, 1938, and corresponding previ 
8) Sugar pean given in periods of four weeks ending November 5 

October 9, and September 11, 1937. (7) MacLean’s Building Review. 


for seasonal variation. 


(2) For group figures see articles elsewhere in this issue. 
igures for end of previous month. 
ous periods. 


onthly Review of Business Statistics issued by the 


, October 8, and September 10, 1938; November 6, 
(8) Index numbers are adjusted when necessary 
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both as compared with the previous month 
and with November, 1937. 


Strikes and Lockouts—The number of strikes 
and lockouts recorded during November was 
seven, involving 392 workers and resulting in 
a time loss of 3,150 man working days as 
compared with 31 disputes during October, 
involving 3,146 workers with time loss of 
18,122 days. None of the disputes during 
November involved a large number of workers 
for any considerable period. The most im- 
portant strikes were those involving leather 
goods workers in Montreal and lime plant 
workers at Blubber Bay, B.C. In October 
the disputes included nine strikes of coal 
miners in Nova Scotia, Saskatchewan and 
Alberta and four strikes in automobile and 
automobile parts plants in Windsor, Ont. In 
November, 1937, there were 27. disputes in- 
volving 6,277 workers with a time loss of 
42,007 man working days. Nearly half of 
this time loss resulted from a strike of coal 
miners at Minto, N.B. Strikes of meat packers 
at Montreal, of rubber factory workers at 
Kitchener, Ont., and of coal miners in Nova 
Scotia and Alberta also caused considerable 
time loss in November, 1937. Of the seven 
disputes recorded for November three were 
terminated during the month, one resulting 
in favour of the employers, and two in favour 
of the workers. Four disputes involving 174 
workers, were recorded as unterminated at 
the end of November. These figures do not 
inclure those strikes and lockouts in which 
employment conditions were no longer affected 
but which had not been called off or definitely 
declared terminated by the unions involved. 


During November, the 
Industrial department received the 
Disputes findings of two Boards of 
Investigation Conciliation and Investi- 
Act gation. One report con- 


cerned the dispute between 
the Ottawa Electric Railway Company and 
its employees, while the other dealt with the 
differences between Hendrie and Company 
Limited, Toronto, and their motor truck 
drivers. The full text of these board reports 
appears on pages 1332 and 1335 respectively. 
Other proceedings under the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act are also summarized 
on page 1331 of this issue. 


The National Registration 
of persons on Aid, carried 
out by the Department of 
Labour, showed the start 
of the usual winter increase 
in numbers in receipt of 
assistance to which the Government of the 
Dominion contributes during the month of 
October. 


Statistics of 
material aid 
recipients for 
October 
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Preliminary figures show the total of the 
unemployed but fully employable persons on 
Aid throughout Canada in October at 125,000, 
an increase of slightly less than 6 per cent from 
the September total of 118,000. The figure for 
October this year represented a net increase of 
less than 3 per cent over October a year ago. 
Decreases in the numbers of fully employable 
persons on Aid had occurred in every month 
of the current year up to September, since the 
winter peak of 174,932 in February last. 

A total of 478,000 persons were receiving 
Non-Agricultural Material Aid in October this 
year, six per cent more than in the previous 
month. This category includes totally un- 
employable, partially employable and fully 
employable persons, together with all depen- 
dents of family heads. This aggregate showed 
a net increase of about 1-5 per cent from 
October, 1937. 

Approximately 48,500 farmers who, when 
their dependents are included, account for a 
farm population of 223,500, were reported as 
receiving Agricultural Aid for subsistence in 
October. These persons were largely located 
in the Province of Saskatchewan, that prov- 
ince alone showing a total of 185,000. The 
Dominion total on Agricultural Aid, 32-5 per 
cent less than in October, 1937, had increased 
by 23-5 per cent in October over September, 
1938. The Saskatchewan total, indicating the 
improvement due to this year’s crops, showed 
a decrease of 37 per cent compared with 
October, 1937; however, the start of the 
winter increase for 1938 was already reflected 
in the October figures. 

The grand total of all classes of persons on 
Material and Agricultural Aid in October, 
according to these early figures, was 701,500, 
an increase of over 10 per cent from Septem- 


ber, but a decrease of 12:5 per cent from 
October, 1937. 


Improved conditions in 
Placements Western Canada are re- 
under Farm flected in the substantial 
Employment decrease in the number 
Plan placed under the Govern- 

ment’s farm -employment 
plan. This plan, usually referred to as the 


Farm Placement Plan, is operating in the 
three Prairie Provinces, and to a limited 
extent in British Columbia. Supplementary 
plans also are effective in British Columbia. 
They constitute one of the Government’s 
methods for dealing with the problem of the 
needy unemployed, including transients. 
Statistics released by the Honourable Nor- 
man Mcl. Rogers, Minister of Labour, in- 
dicated that up to December 3rd, 9,467 per- 
sons, of which 1,174 were women and 8,293 
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men, were placed on farms in Western Can- 
ada, as compared ‘with last year’s total, at 
approximately the same date, of 22,461 place- 
were men. Last year’s figures are thus reduced 
by more than one-half, and this is attributed 
more than one half; and this is attributed 
largely to improved crop conditions in Western 
Canada. 

Placements under the Farm Employment 
Plan are, of course, not yet at their peak. 
Experience has shown that the peak is reached 
about January 15th. Last year on that date 
placements totalled 42,539 of which 9,170 were 
women and 33,369 were men. In addition to 
this, supplementary plans in British Columbia 
placed 4,640 persons, making a total of nearly 
48,000 under farm placement and supplemen- 
tary plans. 

By provinces, farm placements thus far this 
winter are as follows:— 


Women Men Total 

Manitobaeic. Yea conn. 91 2,132 2,223 
Saskatchewan.. .. .. .. «. 1,083 3,953 5,036 
PA) of cra: LA Ane meena ed ron AbaE | MIL we 2,058 2,058 
British: Columbiasoh\ic « 42. cates 150 150 
1,174 8,293 9 467 











Provincial totals at the same time last year 
were as follows:— 


Women Men Total 

INCA miboOay sxe babes lakeee 132 1,893 2,025 
Saskatchewan... ..... 5,437 12,465 17,902 
Alp erdar es HIM matte | ee on een 2,445 2,445 
British Columbia .. .. .. 3 86 89 
5,572 16,889 22,461 


se 


The supplementary plans in British Colum- 
bia, under which men are provided with work 
in forestry projects and on the highways have 
resulted in placement for 1,726 thus far this 
winter. This is practically identical with the 
same total in 1937, when 1,722 were placed. 
Men are kept in camps on the job, paid 
wages and given work during the winter. 
Both the farm placement plan and the British 
Columbia supplementary plans are designed 
purely for winter operation. 

The Minister emphasized that one of the 
advantages of the farm employment plan is 
that it takes homeless necessitous and un- 
employed men and women from the urban 
centres and distributes them in selected farm 
homes. A large number of those thus placed 
have remained on the farm. Allowances are 
paid to those placed. The cost of the plan is 
defrayed on a dollar-for-dollar basis by the 
Dominion and the Provinces. 

In the farm placement scheme, started in 
the fall of 1936, the Province of Quebec was 
included among those Provinces participating. 
Approximately 4,816 placements were made 
in Quebec during the winter of 1936-37 while 


those in the Prairie Provinces were as 
follows:— 
Manitobasissses 10,769 
Saskatchewan .. Sais ae ete 21,230 
Alberta 205 0. Get ase iste crimes eee 5,114 


There were 225 placements in British Colum- 
bia, making a total for the first year of 
42,154. 


The Minister of Labour, 
Hon. Norman McL. Rogers, 
in a press release on No- 
vember 17, expressed his 
views on the increased em- 
ployment possibilities of the 
new trade agreements re- 
cently signed between Can- 
ada and the United States, as follows: 


“The new trade agreements cannot fail to 
have important results for the world at large. 
Together they make an outstanding contribu- 
tion to a broadening of the base of inter- 
national trade and reverse the trend toward 
national self-sufficiency. I believe our new 
agreement with the United States will mean 
more employment in Canada. The increase in 
employment in this country should develop in 
two ways; first, through the greater activity 
stimulated in our primary industries through 
the enlarged markets for our products, and 
second, through the improved domestic market 
for Canadian manufacturers arising from the 
restored confidence and higher incomes of 
those engaged in our primary industries. Both 
of these effects may not appear at once but I 
believe that on balance the new agreements 
will bring about a substantial improvement 
in employment conditions in Canada.” 


Views of 
Minister of 
Labour on 
relationship of 
trade agreements 
to employment 


In an address _ presented 
Deputy Minister before the recent conven- 
of Labour tion of the Canadian 
Emphasizes Federation of Labour, the 
Challenge to federal Deputy Minister of 
Democracy Labour, Mr. W. M. Dick- 


son, drew attention to the 
challenge to democracy in the modern world 
and the responsibilities devolving upon the 
individual citizen with regard to the preserva- 
tion of democratic institutions. The wide 
measure of freedom enjoyed by the citizens of 
a democracy, he pointed out, “is not a natural 
right. It has been won only after constant 
and sacrificial struggle and can be maintained 
only by the exercise of eternal vigilance.” He 
warned against an attitude of indifference and 
urged an intelligent consideration of the com- 
plex problems of government to-day. Continu- 
ing the deputy minister expressed his faith in 
“the ability of an energetic and industrious 
people under democracy to do all and even 
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more than a regimented people under dictator- 
ship, if they so will and are wisely directed.” 

Emphasizing the particular significance to 
organized labour of this challenge, Mr. Dick- 
son stated: “You may ask why am I talking 
about democracy and its preservation before a 
gathering of labour leaders. First, because it 
is only under democracy that labour leaders 
can carry on and develop as such the worth- 
while achievements which in the past they 
have been able to accomplish under that form 
of government. Under dictatorships the char- 
acter and scope of labour organization is 
determined by the ruling power. Organized 
labour in Canada to-day can and does freely 
make known its will and purpose to govern- 
ment, and has in the past and does to-day 
exercise an influence in shaping the policies of 
governments. This is the practice under de- 
mocracy. Under dictators such labour organ- 
ization as is permitted is told what it will do. 
Secondly, no economic waste is permitted un- 
der dictatorship. The people are regimented 
into every necessary service for the state and 
‘their maximum effort is demanded. Demo- 
cracy can only match this by everyone volun- 
tarily giving of his or her best and doing what 
he or she can to avoid unnecessary interrup- 
tion of that effort.” 

Pointing out that the International Labour 
Organization of the League of Nations is 
established on a basis of co-operative effort, 
the deputy minister concluded: “You all have 
knowledge of what the principle of co- 
operation between governments, employers and 
workers has been able to accomplish in im- 
proving conditions in the countries of the 
world who have followed it. I cannot em- 
phasize too strongly my conviction that a 
continued faithful adherence to the principle 
will go far in enabling democracies to meet 
the challenge of dictatorship. Therefore, to 
return to the question of controllable inter- 
ruption in industry, let me urge the appli- 
cation of the I.L.O. principle, viz., that repre- 
sentatives of governments, representatives of 
employers and representatives of workers sit 
down together around the council table and 
calmly discuss matters of controversy and 
dispute, endeavouring thereby to 
satisfactory and peaceful solution.” 


Nutrition surveys will be 
Extension of 


extended and new inves- 
nutrition tigatory work in this field 
surveys in of public health initiated in 
Canada Canada in 1939, it was an- 


nounced at Ottawa follow- 
ing a conference on the Dominion Govern- 
ment’s participation in the work of the Cana- 
dian Council on Nutrition. 
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Major the Honourable C. G. Power, Min- 
ister of Pensions and National Health, dis- 
cussed Canada’s further participation in world- 
wide nutrition surveys with Senator Cairine 
Wilson, Vice-President of the International 
Federation of League of Nations Societies, 
and Dr. T. H. Leggett, immediate Past- 
President of the Canadian Medical Association 
and Chairman of the Executive of the League 
of Nations Society in Canada. 


Dr. R. E. Wodehouse, Deputy Minister of 
Pensions and National Health, and Chairman 
of the Canadian Council on Nutrition, who has 
just returned from an International Nutrition 
Conference at Geneva, reported the unanimous 
decision of that gathering to intensify field 
studies with a view to setting up accurate 
dietary standards. 


Dr. Wodehouse was honored by election as 
Chairman of the Geneva meeting, which was 
attended by Professors of Physiology and 
others representing Belgium, France, Holland, 
Latvia, the United States of America, Hun- 
gary, Yugoslavia, Great Britain, Iraq, Australia, 
Norway, Finland, Sweden and Denmark, in 
addition to Canada. 


Reports at the Geneva conference, Dr. 
Wodehouse said, indicated the most extensive 
survey at present was in progress in Australia, 
(Lasour Gazette, November 1938, page 1196) 
where in connection with the work, x-ray was 
being employed to detect bone and enamel 
development in the teeth of children. 

The conference agreed that the Canadian 
surveys in progress at Toronto were the most 
complete, in their individual analysis of food 
consumed by representative members. of 
families. 


This work, as explained to the delegates, 
includes weighing of food served to each in- 
dividual of the family at each meal, and 
weighing of residue not consumed. This 
made it possible to arrive at the amount of 
different food constituents consumed by each 
member of the family in a 24-hour period, 
and to analyse this data on a basis of age, sex, 
occupation, etc. 

Dr. Wodehouse reported the conference felt 
that much more information was required 
before definite standards of nutrition could 
be set up for people of various countries and 
that the information must be so assembled as 
to permit scientists to draw definite conclusions 
from it. 

Canada was able to report at Geneva she 
had almost completed one study in Toronto on 
this minute-detail basis, of 100 families, and 
planned to study another 100 families, of 
those living under rural conditions near 
Toronto. 
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In Alberta a study of 100 families, on a 
budgetary basis, has been completed. Arrange- 
ments are being made for a survey, similar to 
that in Toronto, in technical detail, to be 
carried out on the actual consumption of food 
by members of 100 Alberta families. The sur- 
vey will be conducted by the University of 
Alberta. 

It was indicated studies similar to those in 
and near Toronto may be made in the prov- 
inces of Quebec and Nova Scotia. 

The International Conference was told of 
the large budgetary survey being made in 
Canada under the organization of the Domin- 
ion Bureau of Statistics, and of methods 
employed in this investigation. (The scope 
and objectives of this cost of living survey 
were reviewed in the Lasour Gazerre for Sep- 
tember on page 967). 


The conference was also told that the Cana- 
dian Council on Nutrition has established 
two studies of the analytical content of foods 
offered for sale and consumed by the Canadian 
people, one in the Connaught laboratories, 
Toronto, and another in the Hospital for Sick 
Children, Toronto. It is planned, if the work 
can be financed, to inaugurate similar studies 
in laboratories at the Universities of McGill, 
Montreal, and Dalhousie. Through using 
several laboratories at the same time, it is 
hoped to establish the analytical content of 
foods consumed in Canada, in a short time. 


Featured by an important 


Industrial agenda covering a wide 
hygiene range of subjects pertaining 
discussed at to problems of health and 
Dominion- hygiene, a joint conference 
Provincial of the provincial Ministers 
Health of Health and the Domin- 
Conference ion Council of Health was 


held in Ottawa on Decem- 
ber 6 and 7 under the auspices of the Federal 
Department of Pensions and National Health. 

Of particular interest in the sphere of in- 
dustrial hygiene were the discussions on sili- 
cosis in metalliferous mining, sand-blasting, 
and foundries; and also lead poisoning in con- 
nection with spray painting. These subjects 
were introduced by Mr. Gus Francq, secretary 
of the Quebec Federation of Labour, an 
affiliate of the Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada. 

Led by Dr. F. 8. Parney, Chief of the Divi- 
sion of Industrial Hygiene, Department of 
Pensions and National Health, there was an 
important discussion on occupational diseases 
in general and the advisability of a systematic 
program of health supervision for the adult 
working population. Participating in this dis- 
cussion, also, were the representatives of the 
provincial health departments. 
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Upon the request of the provincial health 
authorities, the Department of Pensions and 
National Health was approached in regard to 
the possibility of receiving periodic assistance 
concerning specific problems (especially those 
arising out of industrial hygiene) which called 
for the services of an expert technical advisor. 
This request was favourably received by the 
department. 


Construction projects to re- 


Special lieve the acute unemploy- 
work projects ment situation in Northern 
for Ontario are being planned 
Northern as the result of a meeting 
Ontario held in Ottawa recently at 


which members of Parlia- 
ment from Northern Ontario constituencies dis- 
cussed with Hon. Norman MclL. Rogers, Min- 
ister of Labour, and Hon. C. D. Howe, Min- 
ister of Transport, the need for action to relieve 
this situation. 

Following this meeting the Dominion Gov- 
ernment made definite proposals, as set forth 
in a letter from the Minister of Labour to 
Premier Hepburn of Ontario. 

The Minister’s letter pointed out that owing 
to exceptional market conditions, the forest 
industries of Northern Ontario have greatly 
curtailed their woods operations for the coming 
winter season, with the result that this dis- 
trict is facing an acute shortage of employ- 
ment and some thousands of men are de- 
prived of their usual means of livelihood. 

It was further indicated that “this situa- 
tion has been the subject of recent discus- 
sion between Dominion and Provincial Min- 
isters with a view to finding some means by 
which this severe but temporary condition of 
unemployment in Northern Ontario can be 
relieved without further delay.” 


In conclusion the Minister of Labour stated: 


“On behalf of the Dominion Government 
I have now been authorized to state that this 
Government is prepared to contribute one 
million dollars on the basis of an equal con- 
tribution from the Province of Ontario in 
order to meet this emergency situation in the 
northern districts; this total sum to be ex- 
pended under the terms of joint agreement to 
provide works projects consisting of highway 
construction, if such is possible during the 
winter months, or forest conservation work to 
remove fire hazards in northern areas, the 
actual projects to be determined by the joint 
approval of the two Governments. 

“We are prepared to work out the terms 
of this special agreement immediately, and 
believe it will assist substantially in relieving 
the acute situation now prevailing in North- 
ern Ontario.” 
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In reply, Premier Hepburn wired that the 
provincial Deputy Minister of Highways, Mr. 
R. M. Smith, would come to Ottawa to discuss 
the situation, and was empowered to act on 
behalf of the Ontario Government. 

Subsequently, on Mr. Smith’s arrival, a 
conference was held at which preliminary steps 
were taken, and an agreement was drafted 
subject to a schedule of works to be approved. 
It is contemplated that these projects will 
provide increased opportunities for employ- 
ment, 


The resignation of Japan 


Japan with- from the International La- 
draws from bour Organization was an- 
International nounced on November 3 in 
Labour Geneva following receipt of 
Organization a letter by the Deputy 

Director of the Interna- 


tional Labour Office from the Japanese Gov- 
ernment Representative in Geneva. 

This official notification stated that Japan 
had decided to discontinue the co-operation 
which. it had previously maintained with the 
units of the League (including the Inter- 
national Labour Organization) in consequence 
of the situation which was created recently 
between Japan and the League of Nations 
by the adoption by the League Council on 
September 30 of a report indicating that the 
provisions of the Peace Treaty were applic- 
able to Japan under Article 16 which provides 
as follows:— 

“Should any Member of the League re- 
sort to war in disregard of its covenants 
under Articles 12, 13 or 15, it shall zpso facto 
be deemed to have committed an act of 
war against all other Members of the 
League, which hereby undertake immediately 
to subject it to the severance of all trade 
or financial relations, the prohibition of all 
intercourse between their nationals and the 
nationals of the covenant-breaking State, 
and the prevention of all financial, commer- 
cial or personal intercourse between the 
nationals of the covenant-breaking State 
and the nationals of any other State, whe- 
ther a Member of the League or not.” 


The necessity of interna- 


Survey of tional action aimed at re- 
accident risks ducing accident risks in coal- 
in coal- mining is clearly shown in 
mining studies which the I.L.0. has 


made on this subject for the 

meeting of Experts on Safety in Coal Mines, 

which opened at Geneva on November 21. 

(A report of this meeting appears elsewhere 
in this issue on page 13861.) 

It is a well-known fact that in all countries 

with a coal-mining industry the accident risk 
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in the coal mines is far higher than in any 
other industry; and the latest statistics avail- 
able stress the seriousness of the situation. 

Thus, comparisons for the year 1935, show 
that the rates of fatal accidents in coal-min- 
ing as compared with rates in industry, range 
from twice as high in Czechoslovakia and 3 
times as high in Germany, to 7 times in the 
United States, 12 times in India and over 20 
times in Japan. 

Non-fatal rates in coal-mining were nearly 
twice as high as in industry in Germany, over 
twice as high in the Netherlands, 4 times ag 
high in the United States, and 11 times as 
high in Japan. 

During the year 1935, in coal mines, 
were on the average, per 1,000 workers, 
than 5 fatal accidents in Japan, more than 
4 in the Union of South Africa, more than 
3 in the United States and Canada, and more 
than 2 in Poland. 

The countries with the greatest number of 
non-fatal accidents during the period 1927-36 
were France and Japan, each with over 400 
accidents annually per 1,000 workers (accidents 
causing disabilities lasting over four days in 
France and over three days in Japan). 

In all countries accidents underground are 
naturally more frequent than on the surface. 


In underground mines, falls of ground are by 
far the greatest cause of accidents, accounting 
for, according to the countries, from slightly 
over one-fourth to one-half of the fatal, and 
from one-eighth to slightly over one-third of 
*he non-fatal accidents. Transport or haulage 
accidents are the second most important 
group of underground accidents, varying from 
7 to 35 per cent of fatal and from 10 to 55 per 
cent of the non-fatal accidents. Other acci- 
dents are due to explosions from fire-damp and 
cecal dust, to explosives used by miners, and 
to electricity. 

So far as surface accidents are concerned, 
the group of greatest importance is that of 
transport accidents, 


there 
more 


The situation in regard to 


National national health insurance in 
health the British Commonwealth 
insurance was reviewed recently at a 
in British conference of members of 
Commonwealth the overseas branches of 


the British Medical Asso- 
ciation held in Plymouth in a paper given 
by Sir Henry Brackenbury, a former chairman 
of the Association and a member of the 
advisory committee to the British Ministry 
of Health. 
(On the invitation of the New Zealand 
Branch of the British Medical Association, 
Sir Henry Brackenbury visited New Zealand 
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to act in an advisory capacity in the formula- 
tion of the national health insurance plan 
recently established in that country and re- 
viewed elsewhere in this issue.) 

At the Plymouth Conference, this eminent 
British authority on health insurance set forth 
the chief lessons and conclusions which Can- 
ada, Australia, New Zealand and South Africa 
could draw from experience in Great Britain. 
The following summary of his paper is taken 
from the October 31 issue of Industrial and 
Labour Information, published by the Inter- 
national Labour Office :— 


Misconceptions of Effect of Insurance on 
Medical Practice. 


Proposals for national health insurance in 
Australia, Canada, New Zealand, South Africa, 
and, for that matter in the United States, had 
been strongly opposed by doctors. The 
antagonism seemed to be based on an entire 
misconception of the scheme in Great Britain 
It was often stated in the Dominions that the 
effect of insurance in Great Britain had been 
to lower the quality of the practice of general 
practitioners. This was not the conviction 
of the doctors in Great Britain, and Sir Henry 
was of the opinion that the effect had been, 
on the contrary, to raise the general standard 
of practice. No argument against health in- 
surance could be drawn from its supposed ill 
effects in Great Britain, where, broadly speak- 
ing, the scheme was working well. 


Principles of Insurance Medical Service. 

Sir Henry enumerated four principles which 
the medical profession should insist on having 
observed in the organization of the insurance 
medical service :— 

(1) The beneficiaries under the scheme should 


not include persons above a certain income 
limit. 
(2) Every registered medical practitioner 


should have the right ‘to take part’ .in the 
service. 


(8) There should as far as possible be free 
choice as between doctor and patient. 


(4) There should be no interference by 
Government or any other third party in the 
treatment given by the doctor to his patient. 


The insurance medical service should not 
be confined to that which a general prac- 
titioner could provide, but should preferably 
include the service of consultants and special- 
ists, while its benefits might be extended to 
the dependants of insured persons. In any 
case it was necessary that the quality of the 
service should be good and worthy of proper 
remuneration. The medical profession must 
be ready to co-operate with the authorities 
in securing observance by the doctors of the 
standard of service which they had contracted 
to provide. 


It is estimated by the 
British Ministry of Labour 
that the number of wage- 
earners covered by collec- 
tive agreements providing 
for annual holidays with pay increased by 
about 1,000,000 between March and September, 
1938. The total number is now nearly 4,000,- 
000. This total is exclusive of the large 
number of salaried employees and workers on 
“standing” wages who are allowed holidays 
with pay, and of the wage-earners employed 
by firms who, though not parties to collective 
agreements, actually grant holidays with pay 
to their workpeople under industrial agree- 
ments. 

The duration of the holiday is in most 
cases six or seven days. In the great majority 
of cases it is granted after a year’s service. 
In the co-operative societies’ agreements the 
holiday is increased to nine days after two 
years’ service, and in some towns to twelve 
days after three years’ service. In some of 
the agreements such as those respecting the 
iron puddling and tin plate industry provision 
is made for 1938 only. 


Holidays 
with pay in 
Great Britain 


The eighteenth annual re- 
port: of the Industrial 
Health Research Board, 
Medical Research Council 
(Great Britain) reviews in 
two parts the scope and 
medium of its activities. Part I deals with 
the results of twenty years’ work, while Part 
II constitutes a report on the work of the 
current year. 

By its terms of reference the function of the 
Board is:— 

“To suggest problems for investigation, and 
to advise upon or carry out schemes of re- 
search referred to them from time to time 
by the Medical Research Council, undertaken 
to promote better knowledge of the relations 
of methods and conditions of work to functions 
of the human body, having regard both to the 
preservation of health among the workers and 
to industrial efficiency; and to take steps to 
secure the co-operation of industries in making 
widely known such results of this research 
work as are capable of useful application to 
practical needs.” 


Prefacing its survey of the results of its 
efforts in the past twenty years, the Board 
observes :— 

“There is at present a stimulus to produc- 
tion in industry comparable in some ways to 
that urge of the country towards maximum 
output which first brought the Board into 
being. As increase in output is so often taken 
as the criterion of effective result of this or 
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that improvement in working conditions, the 
Board wish at the outset to make it clear 
that they are not interested in output as such, 
and are interested in it only in so far as 
variations in output are often the sole means 
of measuring the effects of conditions of work.” 


The report also emphasizes that industry 
itself has changed within the twenty-year 
period since the Board began to promote and 
direct physiological research in the industrial 
field, thus:— 


“The rapid advances of mechanization, to- 
gether with the introduction of other con- 
ditions which tend to favour ‘speeding-up’— 
not to mention social changes—have altered 
conditions of work and created a different type 
of worker. In modern industry, light repetition 
work has tended to grow at the expense of 
heavier work, thus putting a premium on 
dexterity and making demands more on 
temperament than on muscular strength.” 


Continuing its observations the report adds: 
“At a time, therefore, when industry may 
again be pressed for quick results it seems 
fitting to the Board, less the lesson be lost, 
to recapitulate what has so far been learnt.” 


In the main, the Board classifies the results 
of its investigations into groups according to 
whether they relate to the effects on the worker 
of external conditions, of the methods by 
which he performs his task, of his suitability 
for particular tasks, and of the risks of ill- 
health which he may run. 


On this basis the Board sub-divides its in- 
vestigations as follows:— 


(a) Hours of Labour. 


(b) Environmental Conditions. 
(1) Lighting and Vision. 
(2) Heating and Ventilation. 
(3) Noise. 
(4) Vibration. 
(5) Dust and Toxic Vapours. 
(c) Methods of Work. 
(1) Physiology of Work. 
(2) Psychology of Work. 


(d) Vocational Suitability. 
(1) Vocational Selection and Guidance. 
(2) Accident-proneness. 


(e) Industrial Sickness. 
(1) Sickness Absence 
Wastage. 
(2) Psycho-neuroses in Industry. 
(3) Statistical Inquiries. 
(4) Specific Industrial Disease. 


and Labour 


It is explained that though not set down 
in order of time when the inquiries began, 
the above divisions follow historical sequence 
to the extent that the Board’s work started 
with hours of labour and environmental con- 
ditions, turned then towards methods of work 
and vocational psychology, and is now trend- 
ing towards medical problems of health. 
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Following an unsuccessful 


Congress of attempt to have the con- 


industrial vention of the American 
organizations Federation of Labor de- 
established clare in favour of organi- 


zing the mass production 
industries on an industrial basis, six inter- 
national unions which had advocated this 
move, formed the Committee for Industrial 
Organization in November 1935 (Lasour 
GazeTTE, December, 1935, page 1088). These 
Six organizations were: United Mine Workers 
of America; Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
of America; International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers Union; International Association of 
Oil Field, Gas Well and Refinery Workers of 
America; United Textile Workers of America; 
and International Union of Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers. In addition, officials of 
the International Typographical Union and 
the United Hatters, Cap and Millinery Work- 
ers’ International Union, acting in their in- 
dividual capacities and not as representatives 
of their unions, co-operated from the beginning 
in the C.L.O. 

After three years of operation on this basis, 
during which period the number of affiliated 
national and international unions increased 
to 88 with a reported membership of 4,000,000, 
representatives of these bodies recommended 
the calling of a convention for the purpose 
of establishing a permanent organization. As 
a result of the convention—convened in 
Pittsburg, Pa., and attended by delegates 
from the United States, Canada, and the 
Hawaiian Islands—a new labour body was 
established under the name of the “Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations.” 

“For the purpose of providing a permanent 
basis for the continued achievement and 
success on behalf of the workers of America, 
this constitution and the principles embraced 
therein have been adopted.” 

Objects—The objects as stated in the con- 
stitution are as follows: 


1. To bring about the effective organization 
of the working men and women of America re- 
gardless of race, creed, colour, or nationality, 
and to unite them for common action into 
labor unions for their mutual aid and pro- 
tection. 

2. To extend the benefits of collective bargain- 
ing and to secure for the workers means to 
establish peaceful relations with their employ- 
ers, by forming labor unions capable of dealing 


with modern aggregates of industry and 
finance. 
3. To maintain determined adherence to 


obligations and responsibilities under collective 
bargaining and wage agreements. 

4. To secure legislation safeguarding economic 
security and social welfare of the workers of 
America, to protect and extend our demo- 
cratic institutions and civil rights and liberties, 
and thus to perpetuate the cherished traditions 
of our democracy. 
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Revenues—The revenue provisions in the 
constitution are: 

Section 1—Hach national and international 
union and organizing committee shall pay on 
or before the 15th of each month, for the 
preceding month, a per capita tax of five cents 
per member per month. 

Section 2.—Each local industrial union shall 
pay on the 15th of each month, for the pre- 
ceding month, a per capita tax of fifty cents 
per member per month. The local industrial 
unions shall also pay to the Organization one- 
half of the initiation fee received by such local 
industrial union from its members, which pay- 
ment to the Organization shall in no case be 
less than $1 per member. 

Section 3—-The Executive Board may ex- 
onerate any national and_ international union, 
organizing committee and local industrial union 
from the payment of per capita tax due to the 
Organization for any month for the members 
in good standing of such affiliate who are un- 
employed due to strike, lock-out or other in- 
voluntary cause. 

Section 4—KEach affiliate, upon the issuance 
of a certificate of sae shall pay to the 
Organization the sum of $25 

Section 5—Each industrial union council 
ie pay to the Organization an annual fee of 


Officers—The officers elected were: Presi- 
dent, John L. Lewis (United Mine Workers 
of America); vice-presidents—Philip Murray 
(United Mine Workers of America and Steel 
Workers Organizing Committee), and Sidney 
Hillman (Amalgamated Clothing Workers); 
secretary-treasurer, James B. Carey (United 
Electrical, Radio & Machine Workers). Gen- 
eral offices of the organization are located at 
1106 Connecticut Ave., N.W., Washington, 
DC. 


The British Ministry of 
Labour Gazette for Novem- 
ber contains a review of 
the new and _ centralized 
arrangements for the pro- 
vision of occupational 
training courses for workers which have been 
instituted in Italy by a Royal Decree-Law, 
No. 1,380, dated June 21, 1938, promul- 
gated on September 12, 1988. The object. of 
these arrangements, as defined in the legisla- 
tion, is “to train and develop the technical 
and productive capacity of the workers 
correspondingly with the requirements of 
the national economic life.” 

As summarized in the British Ministry of 
Labour Gazette, the courses of training to be 
provided are classified, first, under four main 
headings, viz., (I) agriculture; (II) industry; 
(III) commerce; and (IV) banking and 
insurance; and, secondly, according to the 
grade of tuition to be provided. Thus, in 
industry, for example, four grades of training 
are to be provided through elementary, 
skilled, specialized, and finishing courses. 
Other courses may be arranged, as necessary, 
for specified purposes, e.g., training in business 


Vocational 
training in 
Italy under 
new Decree 


administration and handicrafts, and the train- 
ing of women for suitable occupations, and of 
subordinate workers in concerns engaged in 
war manufacturers. In addition, special courses 
of training may be instituted for unemployed 
persons. 

The courses are to be under the control 
of the Ministry of National Education, and 
are to be organized, either directly or through 
specially constituted authorities, by the Na- 
tional Fascist Party and the Confederation 
of employers and workers, the latter acting in 
mutual agreement. For this purpose, the 
organizing authorities in question must sub- 
mit each year to the Ministries of National 
Education and of Corporations their pro- 
jected program of courses, together with 
statements establishing the need for the 
courses and certifying that the necessary 
financial resources are assured in each case. 
The final program of courses to be instituted 
each year is to be determined by agreement 
between the above-mentioned Ministries, 
after consultation with the technical education 
authorities. The two Ministries are also re- 
quired to submit to the Central Corporative 
Committee special reports on the courses of 
training of workers. 

The courses are to be held in the schools 
and technical education establishments in so 
far as these are suitably equipped; otherwise, 
suitable factories, business premises or insti- 
tutes may be used for the purpose. The 
curriculum and the duration of the indi- 
vidual courses, attendance at which is, as a . 
rule, to be free of charge, are to be deter- 
mined by the Ministry of National Education, 
according to the nature of the course and the 
occupational activity concerned. 


Officers of International Association of 
Governmental Labour Officials for 
1938-39 Term 


At the annual convention of the Inter- 
national Association of Governmental Labour 
Officials held recently at Charleston, S.C., the 
following officers were elected for the 1938- 
39 term: President, Martin P. Durkin, Di- 
rector, Illinois Department of Labour; first 
vice-president, Adam Bell, Deputy Minister 
of Labour, British Columbia; second vice- 
president, Frieda S. Miller, Industrial Com- 
missioner, New York State Department of 
Labour; third vice-president, Voyta Wrabetz, 
Chairman, Industrial Commission of Wiscon- 
sin; fourth vice-president, John W. Nates, 
Commissioner of Labour of South Carolina; 
fifth vice-president, E. I. McKinley, Com- 
missioner of Labour of Arkansas; secretary- 
treasurer, Isador Lubin, Commissioner of 
Labour Statistics, United States Department 
of Labour. 
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RECENT PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 
INVESTIGATION ACT 


HREE applications for the establishment 

by the Minister of Labour of Boards of 
Conciliation and Investigation under the In- 
dustrial Disputes Investigation Act were sub- 
mitted to the Department of Labour during 
the month of November as follows:— 

(1) On behalf of employees of the Security 
Storage Company, Limited, Winnipeg, Man., 
being truck drivers, helpers, warehousemen, 
packers, etc., members of Division No. 205, 
Automotive Transport Section of the Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway Employees. It was 
stated that the dispute directly affected 53 
employees, their request for an agreement 
respecting wages, hours and working conditions 
being given as the cause of the controversy. 
The company, however, refused to negotiate 
with the Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees on the ground that it is composed 
mainly of railway workers whose interests are 
inimical to the interests of both the Security 
Storage Co. and its employees. The Western 
Representative of the department was sent 
to Winnipeg in connection with this matter, 
and as a result of his mediation conferences 
were arranged between the management and 
a committee of the employees at which an 
agreement was reached. 


(2) On behalf of 40 employees of the City 
Dray Company, Limited, Winnipeg, Man., 
being truck drivers, helpers, warehousemen, 
etc., members of Division No. 205, Auto- 
motive Transport Section of the Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway Employees. This 
dispute related to the demand of the em- 
ployees for an agreement regarding wages, 
hours and working conditions. An officer 
of the department interviewed the President 
of the company, who, although refusing 
to recognize the union, indicated his will- 
ingness to negotiate a contract with a com- 
mittee of the employees and to meet such 
committee at any time to discuss any grievan- 
ces. Meetings between the President of the 
company and a committee of the employees 
were subsequently. arranged, at which the 
Western Representative of the department 
was present, and an agreement covering wages 
and working conditions was reached on De- 
cember 1, effective for one year. The appli- 
cation was accordingly withdrawn. 

(3) On behalf of telegraph messengers in 
the employ of the Canadian National Tele- 
graphs, being members of Division No. 264, 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Employees. 
Changes in wages and working conditions re- 
quested by the employees are stated to be 
the cause of the dispute, 130 messengers being 


directly affected. An officer of the depart- 
ment is in touch with the parties concerned 
and will endeavour to bring about a settle- 
ment of the dispute without the necessity of 
Board procedure. 


Board Established 


It was reported in the November issue of 
the Lasour Gazerte, pages 1201-2, that the 
Minister of Labour was prepared to establish 
a Board of Conciliation and Investigation to 
deal with the matters set forth in an appli- 
cation submitted on behalf of employees of 


_ various coal mining companies at. Bienfait in 


the Estevan district of the Province of Sas- 
katchewan, provided a ballot of the employees 
established a majority in each mine in sup- 
port of the application. The necessity for 
taking such a ballot arose from the fact that 
two unions, the Bienfait Local Union of the 
United Mine Workers of America and the 
Saskatchewan Mine Workers’ Union, an affi- 
liate of the Canadian Federation of Labour, 
had membership in the field and each claimed 
to have a majority of members in at least 
some of the mines. It was accordingly de- 
cided by the Minister to have a ballot taken 
to establish if the United Mine Workers of 
America, which had made the application, 
represented a majority of the employees in 
each or all of the mines operated by the 
companies named in the application. The 
mine operators co-operated with a represen- 
tative of the department in conducting the 
vote, and arrangements were made with the 
Town Clerk of Estevan to count the ballots 
with the departmental officer. The result of 
the ballot showed 589 votes in support of the 
application and 37 against, while a majority 
in each mine indicated their desire to be rep- 
resented by the United Mine Workers of 
America. A Board of Conciliation and In- 
vestigation was accordingly established by the 
Minister of Labour on November 22, and 
members thereof were appointed as follows: 
on the employees’ recommendation, Mr. An- 
gus J. Morrison, of Calgary; on the com- 
panies’ recommendation, Mr. B. D. Hogarth, 
K.C., of Regina. Messrs. Morrison and 
Hogarth have been requested to confer 
looking to a joint recommendation for a 
third member who will be chairman of the 
Board. 


Agreement Reached 


An agreement was reached on November 
15 between the Canadian National Railways 
and the Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
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and certain of their employees on the Mont- 
real Wharf, being truckers, checkers, etc., 
members of the Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express 
and Station Employees, disposing of the wages 
dispute which had been the subject of inquiry 
by a Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
recently. The texts of the Board’s findings ap- 
peared in the November issue of the Lasour 
GazeETTE at page 1203. The Board’s recommen- 
dation of an increase of seven cents an hour in 
the wage rate for truckers, with corresponding 
increases for the other classes affected, had 
been rejected by the companies. During fur- 
ther direct negotiations, however, in which 
the conciliation services of the Department of 
Labour played an important role, a compromise 
settlement was reached providing for a wage 
increase of three cents an hour effective No- 
vember 1, 1988. 


Application Withdrawn 


An application for a Conciliation Board sub- 
mitted on behalf of employees of the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway Company, comprising 
its unlicensed personnel in British Columbia 
Coastal Steamship Service, members of the 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, 
Freight Handlers, Express and Station Em- 
ployees (Lasour GazreTtE, November, 1938, 


page 1201), was withdrawn early in December, 
arrangements having been made for direct 
negotiations to take place between the man- 
ager of the steamship service and a committee 
of employees in the stewards’ department 
selected from members of the union. The 
union had requested an agreement covering 
approximately 400 employees in this service. 
An agreement was already in effect with a 
committee of employees representing the deck, 
engine room and stewards’ departments, and 
there appeared to be doubt as to whether . 
majority of the employees desired to be rep- 
resented by the union. Representatives of 
the Department of Labour conferred with 
officials of the company and of the union on 
various occasions and later arrangements were 
made for the manager of the steamship service 
and an officer of the brotherhood to discuss 
the question of representation. Early in 
December word was received in the depart- 
ment indicating that upon production of 
evidence the manager had been satisfied that 
the union represented a majority of the em- 
ployees in the stewards’ department and had 
agreed to make arrangements at once to 
meet a committee selected by members of 
the Brotherhood with a view to arriving at 
an agreement covering wages and working 
conditions for the stewards’ department. The 
employees’ representative accordingly wrote 
the Labour Department requesting that the 
application be cancelled. 


Report of Board in Dispute Between the Ottawa Electric Railway Company 
and Its Employees 


A unanimous report was received by the 
Minister of Labour on November 12 from the 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation estab- 
lished to deal with a dispute respecting wages 
and working conditions between the Ottawa 
Electric Railway Company and _ approxi- 
mately 880 employees, being members of Divi- 
sion No. 279, Amalgamated Association of 
Street, Electric Railway and Motor Coach 
Employees of America. The Board was com- 
posed of His Honour Judge J. T. Mulcahy, of 
Pembroke, Ontario, chairman, and Messrs. A. 
W. Beament, K.C., and Hal J. Burns, both of 
Ottawa. The Board’s findings have been ac- 
cepted by the employees, but at the time of 
going to press the Ottawa Electric Railway 
Company has not yet indicated its attitude 
towards the Board’s recommendations. 


Following is the text of the Board’s report :— 


Report of Board 


In the matter of The Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act and of a dispute between 
the Ottawa Electric Railway Company 
(Employer) and its Employees, being 
members of Division No. 279 Amalga- 
mated Association of Street, Electric Rail- 
way, and Motor Coach Employees of 
America (Employees). 

To the Honourable 

Norman MclL. Rogers, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Canada. 


Ottawa, Ontario, November 9, 1938. 


Sir.—The undersigned members of the Board 
of Conciliation and Investigation established 
under the provisions of The Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act, having, before enter- 
Ing upon the functions of office, taken the oath 
of office required by the Act and having taken 
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upon themselves the burden of the investi- 
gation, have the honour to report as follows:— 

The application by Division No. 279 Amal- 
gamated Association of Street, Electric Rail- 
way and Motor Coach Employees of America, 
hereinafter called the Employees, for the 
establishment of a Board of Conciliation dated 
the 23rd day of July, A.D. 1938, requested a 
renewal of a written agreement with certain 
modifications and changes between the Em- 
ployer and the Employees, including an in- 
crease in the rate of pay. In the said applica- 
tion to the Minister of Labour, the Employees 
named as their representative on the Board of 
Conciliation proposed to be established, Mr. 
Hal. J. Burns, Barrister of Ottawa. 

The Ottawa Electric Railway Company, 
hereinafter called the 
dated 12th day of August, A.D. 1988, to the 
Deputy Minister of Labour named as its 
representative upon the proposed Board of 
Conciliation, Mr. A. W. Beament, K.C., of the 
City of Ottawa, and proposed in answer to the 
request of the said Employees that wages of 
the said Employees should be decreased. 

The Board held a preliminary meeting on 
the 2nd day of September, A.D. 1938, at 56 
Sparks street in the City of Ottawa when the 
procedure to be followed at subsequent meet- 
ings of the Board was fully discussed, and 
prior to such meeting each member of the 
Board took the oath of office above men- 
tioned. The Board has held 23 sittings on a 
total of 17 days, at which sessions a great 
deal of evidence was produced before the 
Board and a total of 41 exhibits were filed, 26 
filed on behalf of the men and 15 filed on the 
part of the Company. 

The Board was assisted in the presentation 
of the case, for the men, by Mr. M. Sinclair, 
representative of the International Union of 
the said Employees Association and by Messrs. 
A. Brisbois and Perey Tompkins, officers of 
the local Umion of the said Employees. For 
the Company, the case was presented by Mr. 
Redmond Quain, K.C., assisted by various 
officers and officials of the Company. 

It appeared from the case presented by the 
Employees that one of the main reasons for 
asking the increase is that the Company had 
in the year 1981 followed a minority report of 
a Board of Conciliation established under this 
Act and had put into force a cut in the hourly 
rate of pay of one cent for car and bus oper- 
ators and a reduction in the number of hours, 
the total reduction in earning power being ap- 
proximately 10 per cent, and a reduction of 
10 per cent in the salary or wages of all other 
Employees affected by the award of the Con- 
ciliation Board of 1931. The Board of Con- 
ciliation of the year 1931 had been applied 
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for by the Company specifically asking a 
reduction of wages and the Employees con- 
tested this request and countered with a 
request for an increase in their rates of pay. 
The majority award of the 1931 Board speaking 
generally was that the then existing rates of 
wages and hours should stand with no reduc- 
tion. 


A Board of Conciliation under the said Act 
had been appointed by the Minister of Labour 
in the year 1929 at the instigation of the Em- 
ployees, a copy of the award of which Board 
has been put in as Exhibit No. 18 before us. 
The Employees before this 1929 Board con- 
tended that there should be an increase in the 
rates of pay. Amongst other reasons advanced 
by the Company in opposition to the request 
of the Employees before the 1929 Board and 
in support to the Company’s contention then 
made that there should be a reduction in 
wages, was the fact that the Company at that 
time was not making enough money to justify 
an increase of wages, and that no dividends 
had been paid to the shareholders since the 
year 1927, and that the Company would from 
time to time be in need of further capital, and 
that the net profits of the Company for the 
fiscal year immediately preceding the holding 
of such 1929 Board were not sufficient to en- 
able the Company to raise more capital by 
the sale of bonds. 

After the award of the 1931 Conciliation 
Board, and after the cut in wages put in 
operation by the Company (following the 
minority report), the majority report having 
recommended no change in rates of pay or in 
earnings, the Company resumed payments of 
dividends to shareholders in the year 1934 and 
paid dividends of $3.20 per year at the rate 
of 80 cents per quarter on each share of stock 
(which stock is without par value) until Jan- 
uary, 19388, when the quarterly dividend was 
eut in half for two quarters and in September, 
1938, the Company passed its dividend en- 
tirely. 

It is shown by Exhibits before us that the 
total of passengers carried by the Company 
has declined almost continuously from a high 
of 37 million in 1921 to 36 million in 1927, 
to 33 million in 1928, to 30 million in 1929, to 
26 million in 1931, to 20 million in 1933. The 
number of passengers carried has since 1933 
to date remained fairly constant at 20 to 21 
million for each of the intervening years. It 
is proper to remark that from the evidence 
before us the reduction in total passengers 
carried is in part attributable to an increase in 
the Company’s tariff or fare from 5 cents to 
7 cents on order of the Railway Board in 
August, 1928, and also, later, from unregulated 
competition from taxis in the city of Ottawa. 
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This latter factor, it is said, has recently 
been partly obviated by the introduction of 
a “Metre By-law” governing taxis. 

It is a fact that the annual earnings of the 
Company have declined from a high in 1921 
of $1,800,000 to $1,600,000 in 1931, to $1,300,000 
in 1933 and has remained practically at that 
figure from 1933 to date. 

It has been shown by evidence before this 
Board that from 1929 until about half way 
through the year 1931 the cost of living fell 
about 124 per cent and that from 1931 until 
a new low was reached in 1933, a further 
continuous decline in such cost took place 
amounting to 10 per cent. Since 1933 such 
cost has taken an upward turn fairly con- 
tinuously until it reached the peak in Janu- 
ary, 1938, at about 5 per cent over the low 
point of 1933 from which time to date such 
cost of living has been almost constant. 

This present Board agrees that Employees 
are entitled to a fair living wage considering 
the nature of their work and it subscribes to the 
principle that, after Employees have received 
a fair living wage, the claims of capital, of 
the shareholders of the Company, are entitled 
to be met by receipt of a fair return upon 
their investment in the Company. 

This Board does not hold the view that 
wages should fluctuate, upwards or downwards, 
because of a similar variation in the cost of 
living alone. There is no doubt that the 
cost of living is an important element to be 
considered in trying to arrive at that rate of 
wage, so difficult of precise definition, a fair 
living wage. Such wage should not ever be 
a bare living wage for an Employee and his 
dependents, but should be such as will enable 
the Employee to maintain himself and depen- 
dents in a reasonable degree of comfort. 

This Board holds the view that before it 
can recommend the increase in wages which 
forms part of the Employees’ request herein, 
the evidence before us should show that the 
Employees do not receive a fair living wage, 
and this, apart from whether capital receives 
a return on investment or not. The evidence 
before us fails, in our opinion, to establish 
that the rates now paid by the Company do 
not constitute a fair living wage. For this 
reason this Board cannot recommend the 
increase asked for. 

The Board finds that no case has been made 
out for a reduction in pay of the Employees. 

Prior Boards have considered the question 
of the inauguration of a pension scheme for 
Employees of the Company and this matter 
was mentioned before us. Both parties and 
all the members of the Board are in agree- 
ment that the inauguration of a pension 
scheme is in the highest degree desirable. In 
the past, the Company has always endeavoured 
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to find employment in another sphere for 
Employees who have ceased to be capable of 
performing their duties in their normal sphere, 
but of course there are very real limits to 
the extent to which this system can be carried. 
The particular difficulty in inaugurating a 
pension scheme arises from the fact that such 
a high percentage of the employees have 
reached an age where they are close to retire- 
ment and we are all agreed that the cost of 
introducing any scheme of this kind which 
would be applicable to all Employees would 
be prohibitive. We do feel, however, that 
a start must be made some time and we 
therefore recommend that the Company in 
consultation with the Employees should im- 
mediately investigate the actuarial and other 
problems involved in the institution of such 
a scheme applicable to all Employees under 
a certain age upon a compulsory contributory 
basis and with a view to the introduction of 
such a scheme at the earliest possible moment. 

In the latter stages of our enquiry, our 
attention was directed to the position of 
spare operators. We were not given sufficient 
evidence upon which to formulate any very 
definite recommendations. It does appear, 
however, that there is a possibility that more 
spare operators are required to report than 
the traffic justifies and that, at least in some 
cases, they do this without any remuneration. 
It is our opinion that the whole question of 
spare operators and reporting time should re- 
ceive the immediate and most anxious con- 
sideration of the Company’s management in 
order that any inequities which may exist 
may be alleviated. 

A condition affecting Power Plant and Sub- 
station Employees has been shown before us 
which we think may not have come to the 
notice of the Company’s officials, and for 
which we propose a remedy. These men work 
for seven days in the week except that the 
Power Plant men get every second Sunday off. 
The Board recommends that these classes of 
Employees should work six days per week 
only and that the rates of pay should be for 
Sub-station Employees fifty (50) cents per 
hour and for Power Plant Employees fifty- 
three and one-half (534) cents per hour. Also 
that where an Employee of the Company is 
required to replace or substitute for a man in 
a higher-paid class, he should be paid at the 
rate of the higher-paid man. 

The Board recommends that Trackmen an- 
swering emergency calls on Sundays and Holi- 
days should be paid for time and one-half 
on prevailing rates of pay. Similarly we 
recommend that Shop-men and Shed-men on 
emergency work on Sundays and Holidays 
should be paid for time and one-half on pre- 
vailing hourly rates of pay. 
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We are of opinion that work performed 
in excess of 8 hours on all days except Sundays 
and legal holidays should be paid for at the 
rate of time and one-quarter. 

The Board recommends that an agreement 
as to working conditions (similar to Exhibit 
No. 41 filed) should be prepared and signed 
on behalf of the Company and the Employees, 
such agreement to embody the findings of this 
Board. 

The Board had also before it a request -by 
the employees for two weeks’ holiday with pay 
annually. We were informed that the ten- 
dency in recent years has been to grant holi- 
days of this type to employes of local trans- 
portation systems. Exhibit 10 filed before us 
discloses the fact that this situation is be- 
coming fairly general among street railways 
in’ Canada. It is our opinion that in order 
to earn a fair living wage, men should be 
required to work a reasonable time annually. 
That is to say, an Employee is entitled to 
some annual holiday taken under conditions 
which do not prejudice his ability to earn a 
fair annual wage. The evidence before us 
discloses that some at least of the operators 
obtain this holiday by taking leave, to which 
the Company does not object, but of course 
the operators draw no pay during this period. 
The evidence also discloses that among Em- 
ployees other than operators, a very great 
many work 52 weeks in the year. We do not 
consider this to be a satisfactory situation in 
the interests of either the Company or of the 
Employees. Consequently, we are all of 
opinion that steps should be. taken to rectify 
it. We feel that the period of two weeks asked 
by the Employees is excessive under all the 
circumstances and we feel that the right to 
holidays should be hedged by reasonable re- 
strictions. We therefore recommend that all 


Employees who have been continuously in 
the employ of the Company for a period of 
five years or more and who have worked for 
at least 2,000 hours in the 11 months pre- 
ceding their application for leave should be 
granted six days’ leave with pay in each 
calendar year. 

We believe that the other recommendations 
in this report should be brought into effect 
forthwith, but that the recommendation with 
regard to holidays with pay should be brought 
into effect during, and should be applicable to, 
the calendar year 1939 and ensuing years. 


We have been much impressed throughout 
by the high calibre of the Employees of this 
Company and the very evident feeling of good- 
will and mutual confidence which exists be- 
tween the Company and its Employees. We 
have no doubt that the Company will continue 
to receive the loyal and honest service o& its 
Employees, who, if one can judge from the 
record of lengthy service proven before us, 
must be Employees of the most satisfactory 
and reliable type. We trust that both parties 
to this arbitration, recognizing that their 
interests are mutually interlocked, will accept 
all the recommendations in this report and 
that we may have been successful in estab- 
lishing a basis which will preclude the neces- 
sity of Boards of Conciliation in the future 
relations between this Company and _ its 
Employees. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 


JOHN T. MULCAHY, 
Chairman. 


H. J. BURNS. 
Employees’ Representative. 


A. W. BEAMENT, 
Employer’s Representative. 


Report of Board in Dispute Between Hendrie and Company, Limited, 
and their Motor Truck Drivers 


Settlement of a dispute between Hendrie 
and Company, Limited, Toronto, and their 
motor truck drivers, members of the Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway Employees, respecting 
wages, hours and working conditions was re- 
ported to the Minister of Labour on December 
3 by a Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
established under the Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act. The Board, composed of 
Professor Kenneth W. Taylor, of McMaster 
University, Hamilton, chairman, and Messrs. 
H. A. F. Boyde, of Hamilton, and J. L. Cohen, 
K.C., of Toronto, was successful in bringing 
the disputing parties into agreement on the 
various points at issue and the memorandum 
of settlement is incorporated in the Board’s 


report. The principal concessions are provision 
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for payment for work done in excess of regular 
working hours and the inclusion of a seniority 
clause. 

Following is the text of the Board’s re- 
port :— 


Report of Board 


The Honourable the MInister or LAzovur, 
Ottawa. 


Re Industrial Disputes Investigation Act and 
re differences between Hendrie and Com- 
pany, Limited, Toronto, and thew motor 
truck drivers, members of the Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway Employees. 


Sir,—The Board of Conciliation and Inves- 
tigation appointed by you in the above matter 
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commenced its sittings on November 5, 1988, 
and is pleased to be able to submit to you a 
unanimous report. 


History of the Dispute 

The formal application for the establishment 
of this Board was made by the Union on 
March 29, 1988, and the statement in reply by 
the Company was made on April 4, 1938. The 
demands of the Union related to the wages, 
hours and conditions of work of about 100 
men employed as motor truck drivers in the 
cartage business in Toronto of Hendrie and 
Company, Limited, a company with head 
office in the city of Hamilton. The Union 
also asked for a written agreement with the 
Company. The Company in its reply set out 
in brief compass the existing conditions re- 
lating to wages and hours and certain other 
matters. It was willing to recognize the Cana- 
dian Brotherhood of Railway Employees as 
representing its employees, but was not willing 
to sign a written agreement with the Union. 

Through the efforts of the Conciliation 
Officers of the Department of Labour, and 
with the mutual consent of both psrties, direct 
negotiations were resumed and progressed for 
several months. As a result of those efforts 
the differences between the Company and the 
Union were narrowed down by the time the 
Board was finally constituted on October 28, 
1938. 


The Work of the Board 


In accordance with Section 24 of the Act the 
Board endeavoured to bring about a voluntary 
settlement by further mediation and concilia- 
tion, and it is pleased to report that these 
efforts were entirely successful. 

The Board held a number of sittings in the 
nature of conferences with both parties. Ses- 
sions of the Board were held in Toronto on 
the 12th of November, in Hamilton on the 
15th of November, and again on the 18th of 
November with the parties present. The em- 
ployees were represented by E. Robson, Gen- 
eral Representative of the Canadian Brother- 
hood of Railway Employees; George MclIn- 
tosh, an employee of the Company and chair- 
man of the local committee, and James Wil- 
llams, an employee of the Company and a 
member of the local committee. The Com- 
pany was represented by William Hendrie, 
Vice-President; George C. Hendrie, resident 
Director in Toronto, and C. A. Miller, Secre- 
tary of the Company. Other sessions of the 
Board were held on the 5th of November and 
on the 23rd of November; in the first instance 
for the purpose of organization of the Board, 
and in the second instance for thé purpose of 
completing its report. 

As a result of these proceedings the Board 
was able to bring about and have reduced to 
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writing a memorandum of settlement which 
was accepted by both parties. The document 
setting out this settlement was prepared after 
constant consultation with the parties con- 
cerned and was finally approved of by them 
and authority given to the Board to issue the 
same as the text of the settlement of the dis- 
pute. The memorandum of settlement so 
agreed upon and accepted by the parties is as 
follows :— y 


MEMORANDUM OF SETTLEMENT OF DIFFERENCES 
BETWEEN HENpDRIE AND Company, LIMITED, 
AND THE CANADIAN BROTHERHOOD OF RaAIL- 
way EMPLOYEES. 


1. Employees shall not be discriminated 
against for membership in the Brotherhood, 
nor for serving on committees representing the 
employees. Provided however that members 
of the Brotherhood shall not discriminate 
against non-members of the Brotherhood. 


2. Employees will, within reason, be granted 
necessary leave of absence without pay to 
serve on committees representing the em- 
ployees, or to attend meetings of the Brother- 
hood. 


3. Seniority lists shall be prepared of all 
employees and in the event of reduction of 
staff or re-hiring or distribution of work, such 
reduction of staff or re-hiring or distribution 
of work shall, so far as is practical having 
regard to merit and ability, be in accordance 
with the seniority of employees. 


4. In the event of the dismissal or suspen- 
sion or discipline by loss of time of any em- 
ployee, or in the event of any other dispute 
or grievance relating to or affecting the carry- 
ing out of this memorandum of settlement, 
two representatives of the employees shall be 
afforded full opportunity to examine any 
charges against such employee and to offer all 
evidence, representation or argument on his 
or their behalf. In the event of any such 
question not being settled directly with the 
resident management the same shall be re- 
ferred to a Board of Adjustment, which it is 
hereby agreed to set up, composed of three 
representatives of the Company and three 
representatives of the employees. 


5. Employees required to work on Sunday 
will be paid pro rata rates of pay for all time 
on duty with a minimum of four hours. 


6. Employees will not be required to sus- 
pend work during working hours for the pur- 
pose of absorbing overtime, nor suspend work 
without pay during the period their trucks are 
being serviced or repaired, except where such 
repairs are necessitated by the negligence of 
the employee, and provided that work and 
equipment are available. 
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7. Employees required to work on statutory 
holidays will be paid extra at pro rata rates 
of pay. 

8. In computing broken time for employees, 
the calendar days of the month, exclusive of 
Sundays, shall constitute a basic month for 
such employees. 


9. The following provisions as to rates of pay 
and hours shall apply: 

Truck drivers entering the service of the 
company shall be engaged at the minimum 
rate of $95 per month, and thereafter on 
becoming sufficiently qualified, in the first 
instance in the opinion of the management, 
but subject to the provisions of paragraph 4 
if such opinion is objected to by, or on be- 
half of any employee affected, at the rate of 
$100 per month, and then, according to the 
type of vehicle which the employee is driv- 
ing, increased to a maximum of $110 per 
month. 

Fifty-four (54) hours’ work performed 
over a period of at least six days per week 
shall constitute a week’s work, but em- 
ployees working fifty-two (52) hours in a 
period of at least six days in a week shall 
be entitled to receive a full week’s pay. An 
employee 
(a) working more than ten hours on any 

week day or after 2 p.m. on Saturday, or 
(b) working more than 54 hours in any one 


week shall be paid for such extra time 
at the pro rata rate of his wage. Any 
extra time paid under clause (a) shall 
be deducted from any overtime rate 
payable under clause (b). 


10. Employees will be allowed to erect 
notice boards at the various garages, same to 
conform to the general surroundings and the 
Brotherhood hereby takes responsibility for 
what appears thereon. 


11. This memorandum of settlement shall 
come into effect on December 1, 1938, and 
shall remain in effect until revised by mutual 
agreement, or terminated on thirty days’ 
notice from either party. 


Conclusion 

In the course of the discussions leading up 
to this settlement it was common ground that 
the Company has had a creditable record as 
an employer. In concluding the Board desires 
particularly to record its appreciation of the 
full co-operation and the spirit cf courtesy 
and fairness which characterized the attitudes 
of both parties and of all persons who ap- 
peared before it in these negotiations. 


All of which is respectfully suomitted. 


(Sgd.) K. W. Taytor, Chairman. 
(Sgd.) J. L. Conen, Member. 
(Sgd.) H. A. F. Boypz, Member. 


Hamiuton, Ontario, November 23, 1938. 


Canadian Pulp and Paper Industry, 1937 


In a preliminary report on the pulp and 
paper industry in Canada during 1937 issued 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, it is 
stated that the gross value of wood-pulp and 
paper produced in Canada in 1937 was $226,- 
255,915, an increase of 22-2 per cent in value 
over 1936 and 83:3 per cent over 1933 when 
production was at its lowest level. It is 
pointed out however, that despite the increase 
in value in 1937 it is still 7-3 per cent below 
the peak of 1929. 

The total employment on salaries and wages 
in pulp and paper mills in 1937 was 32,101 
and the total payroll was $48,757,795 as com- 
pared with 30,054 in 1936 with salaries and 
wages amounting to $40,063,852 equal to in- 
creases 1n employment and in payroll of 6-8 
per cent and 21-7 per cent respectively. 

The total capital invested in the manu- 
facturing part of the industry in 1937 was 
$570,352,287 compared with $539,350,001 in 
1936, an increase of 5:7 per cent. Only 
capital invested in operating mills is included 
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in these totals. The greatest increase in 
capital investment in the industry occurred in 
the province of Quebec. 





Home Improvement Loans in November 


According to figures recently released by 
the Hon. Charles A. Dunning, Minister of 
Finance, home improvement loans numbering 
3,088 and amounting to $1,201,957.99 in value 
were reported to the Department of Finance 
during November. This brings the total 
number of loans to 58,908 and the amount to 
$23,521,504.50 as at November 30, 1938. An 
increase of approximately 6 per cent in both 
the number of loans and the amount of loans 
in the last three months is reported com- 
pared with the corresponding period of 1937. 


In Ontario an increase during November 
of 1,749 loans and of $670,147.48 in the amount 
of loans brings the total for that province to 
over eleven millions of dollars. Quebec, with 
an increase of 391 loans for $201,493.09, shows 
a total of 8,934 loans for $4,495,814.95. Al- 
berta stands in third place in amount of loans 
for the month, British Columbia coming third, 
however, in number of loans. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING NOVEMBER, 1938 


C Busters following table shows the number of 
disputes, workers involved and time loss 
for November, 1938, as compared with the 
previous month and the same month a year 
ago. 


Number | Number of |Time loss in 

Date of disputes | employees | man work- 
involved ing days 

SNovirl9a8iccce. tee 7 392 3,150 

*Octs 193883 Sts. es 31 3, 146 18, 122 

INOV 10870 ccc icee tes 27 6,277 42,007 





* Preliminary figures. 


The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as 
strikes, but a lockout, or an industrial condition which is 
undoubtedly a lockout, is rarely encountered. In the sta- 
tistical table, therefore, strikes and lockouts are recorded 
together. A strike or lockout, included as such in the records 
of the Department, is a cessation of work involving six or 
more employees and lasting at least one working day. Dis- 
putes of less than one day’s duration and disputes involving 
less than six employees, are not included in the published 
record unless ten days or more time loss is caused, but a 
separate record of such disputes is maintained in the Depart- 
ment, and the figures are given in the annual review. Each 
month, however, any such disputes reported are mentioned 
in this article as “minor disputes.”’ 

The records include all strikes and lockouts which come to 
the knowledge of the Department, and the methods taken to 
secure information preclude the probability of omissions of 
disputes of importance. Information as to a dispute involving 
2 small number of employees, or for a short period of time, is 
ee not received until some time after its commence- 
ment. 


The number of disputes, the number of 
workers involved and the time loss in man 
working days in November were the lowest 
recorded in any month since the beginning of 
1936. None of the disputes involved a large 
number of workers for any considerable period. 
The most important disputes were those in- 
volving leather goods workers in Montreal 
and lime plant workers at Blubber Bay, B.C., 
both of which were carried over from October. 
In October there was considerable time loss 
due to strikes in coal mines in Alberta, Sas- 
katchewan and Nova Scotia and to strikes of 
automobile and automobile parts workers at 
Windsor, Ont. In November, 1937, most of 
the time loss was due to strikes of coal 
miners in Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and 
Alberta, abattoir and meat packing employees 
in Montreal, and rubber factory workers at 
Kitchener. 


Five disputes, involving 297 workers, were 
carried over from October, including the dis- 
pute of winery employees in one establish- 
ment at Toronto, Ont., which commenced 
October 3, 1938, but was not reported to the 
Department in time for inclusion in the No- 
vember issue of the Lasour GazettE. The strike 
of building labourers at Sydney River, NS., 
recorded in the Lasour GaAzeTTE as unter- 
minated at the end of October has since been 


reported as terminated on October 27. Two 
disputes commenced during the month. Of 
these seven disputes in the record for No- 
vember three were terminated during the 
month, one resulting in favour of the em- 
ployer involved and two in favour of the 
workers. At the end of November, there- 
fore, there were four strikes and lockouts on 
record, namely: winery employees, Toronto, 
Ont.; leather goods workers, Montreal, P.Q.; 
lime plant employees, Blubber Bay, B.C., and 
bakers and helpers, Vancouver, B.C. 

The record does not include minor disputes 
such as are defined in a previous paragraph, 
nor does it include disputes as to which in- 
formation has been received indicating that 
employment conditions are no longer affected 
but which the unions concerned have not de- 
clared terminated. Information is available 
as to seven such disputes, namely: motion pic- 
ture projectionists, Toronto, Ont., July 11, 
1932, two employers; coastwise longshoremen, 
Vancouver, B.C., November 23, 1936, several 
employers; meat packing employees, Van- 
couver, B.C., December 29, 1936, one em- 
ployer; beverage dispensers, Toronto, Ont., 
March 4, 1937, one employer; dairy em- 
ployees, Toronto, Ont., September 17, 1937, 
one employer; cotton factory workers, St. 
Gregoire de Montmorency, P.Q., July 11, 
1938, one employer; and lithographers, Lon- 
don, Ont., August 31, 1938, one employer. 

Disputes. involving men on unemployment 
relief work who are not paid wages but re- 
ceive subsistence or allowances for which work 
is performed or may be required are not in- 
cluded in the record, no relation of employer 
and employees being involved. 

A minor dispute involved 7 truck drivers 
in a cessation of work in Toronto for 34 hours 
on November 4. The employees are mem- 
bers of the Canadian Brotherhood of Rail- 
way Employees, local 2483 (Automotive Sec- 
tion) and were employed by a motor express 
company. They demanded an agreement with 
the same wages and working conditions as in 
agreements signed with other employers in 
May, 1938, and work was resumed when this 
was conceded. 

Employees in one establishment in Van- 
couver manufacturing brass signs, seals, stencils 
and rubber and metal stamps became involved 
in a dispute with the employer owing to a 
demand for a union agreement. The em- 
ployees were members of the International 
Jewelry Workers’ Union. Six men ceased work 
on November 17 for one day and a half but 
stated they were not on strike. Negotiations 
were held up pending discussions with other 
employers and it was stated the matter would 
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probably be referred to a Board under the 
British Columbia Industrial Conciliation and 
Arbitration Act. 

The following paragraphs give particulars 
regarding certain disputes in addition to the 
information given in the tabular statement. 


Disputes in Progress Prior to November 


Winery EMPLoyEes, Toronto, ONTARIO.— 
Employees, members of the Wine Workers 
Federal Union, in one establishment manu- 
facturing wine ceased work on October 3, 
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against the employment of additional help 
stating that the existing staff was on short 
time. A settlement was not reported by the 
end of the month. An agreement between 
the company and its employees expired on 
November 14. Information as to the com- 
mencement of this dispute was not received 
in time for inclusion in the November issue 
of the Lasour GAZETTE. 


LEATHER Goops WorKERS (Hanopsacs, Etc.), 
MontreaL, P.Q.—This dispute was reported 
as unterminated at the end of November, 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING NOVEMBER, 1938* 





Industry, occupation 
and locality 
Establish-| Workers 
ments 


Number involved |Time lost 
——_—_—_—_——_——————| in man 
working 

days 


Remarks 





(a) Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to November, 1938+} 


MANUFACTURING— 
Tobacco and Liquors— 
' Winery employees, Tor- 
OU LON i«. cuuslatarcat «4 1 9 


Fur, Leather, etc.— 
Leather goods workers 
(handbags, etc.), Mont- 
real, 


Miscellaneous Wood Products- 
Furniture factory workers, 
dlanovesyOnted. Vat ek 1 101 


Non-Metallic Minerals— 
Lime plant workers, Blub- 
ber Bay, B.C 


SERVICE— 
Business and Personal— 
Restaurant employees, 
Toronto, A 00% 02) 3: 35 


MANUFACTURING— 
Vegetable Foods, etc.— 
Bakers and helpers, Van- 
eouiver, BiGiny Ske 1 13 


Bakery workers and driv- 
ers, Port Arthur and 
Fort William, Ont...... 14 82 


234 |Commenced Oct. 3, 1938; against hiring addi- 
ionalemployees while present. staff working 
only part time; unterminated. 


1,250 |Commenced Oct. 8, 1938; for closed shop union 
agreement with increased wages, reduced 
hours, etc.; unterminated. 


101 |Commenced Oct. 25, 1938; for payment of 
union dues by assistant foreman and against 
refusal to meet shop committee; termin- 
ated Nov. 1; conciliation (provincial); in 
favour of workers. 


1,000 |Commenced June 2, 1938; re application of 
conciliation board (provincial) award as 
to reinstatement of certain employees; 
unterminated. 


105 |Commenced June 15, 1938; against discharge 
of workers alleged to be for union activity; 
terminated Nov. 3;. conciliation (provin- 
cial); in favour of employer. 


(b) Strikes and Lockouts commencing during November, 1938 


214 |Commenced Nov. 11; for union agreement 
with restoration of union wages ete.; 
unterminated. 


246 |Commenced Nov. 27; for closed shop union 
agreement with increased wages and re- 
duced hours; terminated Nov. 30; con- 
ciliation (municipal) in favour of workers. 


_ *In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred and the date of ter- 
mination is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. : 
{The strike of building labourers at Sydney River, N.S., on October 24 was terminated on October 27. 
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mediation by provincial officials not having 
resulted in a settlement. Apparently some 
of the strikers have been replaced. 


Furniture Factory Workers, Hanover, 
Ontario—As noted in the November issue 
of the Lasour Gazette this dispute was term- 
inated as a result of conciliation by the 
Ontario Department of Labour. It was agreed 
that the assistant foremen would pay union 
dues and an agreement between the manage- 
ment and representatives of the employees 
was signed to be in effect until March 1, 1940. 
It provided that the management would confer 
with the shop committee in regard to any 
dispute and that there would be no strike 
until there had been three conferences within 
six days and that there would be no discrim- 
ination against union members or action to 
prevent employees joining the union. The 
employees are members of the National Union 
of Furniture Workers, affiliated with the All 
Canadian Congress of Labour. 


Lime Puant Workers, Biusper Bay, B.C.— 
This dispute in progress since June was un- 
terminated at the end of November. A 
settlement had not been reached in October 
as a result of negotiations carried on through 
the chairman of the Board under the Industrial 
Conciliation and Arbitration Act which had 
dealt with the dispute before the strike. Four 
men were found guilty of unlawful assembly, 
and two of the four on charges of rioting also, 
and ten were to be tried in December. The 
charges were made as a result of a clash 
involving pickets, strike breakers and police 
in September. 


RESTAURANT EXMPLOYEES, TORONTO, ONTARIO. 
—A settlement of this dispute involving em- 
ployees in three restaurants since June 15 was 
reached on November 3. Under the settle- 
ment a number of the strikers were to be 
re-engaged immediately and the remainder 
except ten would be taken back from time to 
time as required. The strike, involving mem- 
bers of the Hotel and Restaurant Employees’ 
International Alliance and Bartenders Inter- 
national League, was in protest against the 
discharge of certain workers, alleged to be for 
union activity. The employing company 
stated that employees had been advised that 
they were free to belong to the union but that 
there was to be no intimidation or coercion 
of employees while on duty, and that the 
employees had been laid off due to revised 
operating hours, not for union membership. 
In June and again in August, the Ontario 
Department of Labour had attempted to bring 
about negotiations at the request of the union 
but the company had refused. A committee 
of social workers and clergymen also attempted 
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to bring about a settlement in August but the 
company refused mediation on the ground that 
the attitude of the union made it impossible. 
In September a representative of the union in 
Toronto, accompanied by union representa- 
tives in New York, where there was a union 
agreement with the company, met head office 
officials in New York. The proposals of the 
company were not accepted by the union but 
on October 25 the company reported these 
proposals to the Ontario Department of Labour 
with a statement that the offer still stood. 
A settlement was reached on this basis and 
the strike was called off on November 3. A 
number of the strikers had been replaced and 
several appear to have secured work elsewhere 
during the strike. 


Disputes Commencing during November 


BAKERS AND HeLpERS, VANcCoUVER, B.C—A 
number of employees, members of the Bakery 
and Confectionery Workers’ International 
Union of America, in one establishment, ceased 
work on November 11, demanding increased 
wages and improved working conditions. An 
agreement with the union had expired on 
May 381 and the employer had refused to 
renew it and apparently lowered wage rates. 
After conciliation by an official of the 
provincial Department of Labour the dispute 
was referred to a Board under the British 
Columbia Industrial Conciliation and Arbitra- 
tion Act. A majority report made on October 
17 recommended the wages and conditions as 
under the union scale but the employer 
refused to accept this. The union picketed 
the ten retail stores of the baking company 
and it was reported that the company had 
notified the union that it would seek an 
injunction restraining the union from picket- 
ing and enter suit for damages. 


Bakery WORKERS AND Drivers, Port ARTHUR 
AND Fort WititiamM—Employees of 14 bakery 
establishments ceased work on November 27 
demanding a closed shop union agreement 
with increased wages and reduced hours. The 
employees are members of the Bakery and 
Confectionery Workers’ Internationa] Union 
of America. Several of the bakeries were 
reported to have signed agreements with the 
union on the following day. A _ settlement 
was reached on November 30 following con- 
ciation by an alderman. The agreements 
provide for 54 hours per week with wages at 
$23 to $25 per week for various classes of 
bakers, $16 for helpers and wrappers, $29 for 
foremen, $15 per week plus commission for 
drivers with a guaranteed minimum of $20 
per week. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER 
COUNTRIES 


HE latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries 
is given in the Lasour GazerTte from month 
to month, bringing down to date that given in 
the March issue, in the review of Strikes and 
Lockouts in Canada and Other Countries, 1937. 
The latter included a table summarizing the 
principal statistics as to strikes and lockouts 
since 1919 in the several countries for which 
such figures were available. Many countries 
publish these statistics only once each year, 
the figures being issued in some cases after 
an interval of as much as two years, and for 
such countries the figures are not for relatively 
recent dates. Statistics given in the annual 
review and in the monthly articles are taken 
as far as possible from the government publi- 
cations of the various countries concerned. 
Information as to particular disputes is ob- 
tained for the most part from newspaper 
reports which at times are uncertain. or 
incomplete. 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


In Great Britain the Ministry of Labour 
Gazette publishes statistics dealing with all 
strikes and gives some details in regard to 
the more important ones. These details which 
are published after investigation, do not always 
agree with the information given earlier in 
the press. 

The number of strikes beginning during 
October was 64 and 11 were still in progress 
from the previous month making a total of 
75 during the month, involving approximately 
23,000 workers with a resultant time loss of 
90,000 man working days. 

Of the 64 strikes which began during 
October, 10 arose out of demands for increases 
in wages, and 9 were over other wage ques- 
tions; 6 arose over questions of working 
hours, 23 arose over questions regarding the 
employment of particular classes or persons, 
9 were over other questions respecting work- 
ing conditions and 7 were over questions of 
trade union principle. 

Final settlements reached during October 
numbered 60. Of these 14 were settled in 
favour of the workers, 33 were settled in favour 
of the employers and 13 resulted in com- 
promises. In the case of three other disputes 
work was resumed pending negotiations. 

The strike which involved the largest num- 
ber of workers during October was that of 
3,900 railway employees at various London 
stations and depots (Lasour GazettE, Novem- 
ber, 1938, page 1225). The strike occurred 


on October 10, as a result of the non-payment 
of union dues by one employee. On October 
15 the strikers returned to work on the advice 
of their union officials. 

On October 12, 1,608 fitters, turners and 
other workers employed in aircraft production 
at Belfast ceased work in protest against the 
employment of platers on work claimed by 
the fitters. Work was resumed the same day 
under conditions existing prior to the stoppage. 

At London, 1,600 building trade workers 
went on strike, demanding the reinstatement 
of a discharged carpenter, and the dismissal 
of the foreman who was alleged to be respon- 
sible for his discharge. The workers also 
demanded payment of wages for time lost 
through the dispute. The carpenter was re- 
instated in accordance with findings of the 
Joint Emergency Disputes Commission. The 
other demands were dropped and work was 
resumed on October 15. 

A strike of carpet weavers, creelers, pickers, 
etc., employed by a carpet manufacturing firm 
at Kidderminster began on October 18 due 
to a claim by the weavers for compensation 
for extra work resulting from an alleged 
shortage of creelers and to other alleged 
grievances concerning wages, working timing, 
etc. The number of workers directly and 
indirectly involved was estimated at 800. 
Work was resumed on November 9, when 
the strikers accepted an offer giving the 
weavers extra pay in the absence of a creeler 
and adjusting certain other matters in dispute. 

A strike of 750 female workers employed 
in gutting and packing herrings at Lowestoft 
occurred on October 24 when the workers 
refused to handle fish caught on Sunday and 
demanded an increase of 2s. 6d. per week. 
Work was resumed the following day under 
conditions existing prior to the strike. 


Belgium 


The monthly labour review of Belgium 
reports seven strikes as beginning during 
July which with nine unterminated at the 
end of the previous month made a total of 
16 strikes in progress. The number of workers 
directly involved was 3,280 and the resultant 
time loss was 20,584 man working days. 
During the month 18 strikes were settled; 
four in favour of the workers, seven in favour 
of the employers and three ended in com- 
promises. Various questions connected with 
wages were listed as causing 10 of the 16 
strikes in progress. 
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France 


During October the government of France 
obtained from Parliament emergency powers 
for the issue of decrees designed to improve 
national finances and increase production. 
Early in November fifty-eight such decrees 
were published. One of the most controver- 
sial, was that which extended the forty-hour 
week, established in 1936, to from 44 to 50 
hours. 

About November 20 strikes in protest 
against these decrees broke out in the Lille 
district where about 50,000 metal workers and 
coal miners ceased work, in some cases re- 
maining in the mines and factories. On 
November 24 the strike spread to the Paris 
district, one of the largest being that of 
employees of an automobile and small arms 
plant at Billancourt, reported to number over 
30,000, a number of whom refused to leave 
the plant until compelled to do so by a 
military force. 

On November 25, the General Confederation 
of Labour, representing about 5,000,000 trade 
unionists, called for a 24-hour strike to take 
place on November 30, in protest against the 
decrees. The government, as in the case of 
a railway strike in 1910, requisitioned the rail- 
ways making interference with railway oper- 
ation a crime. Later military control was 
extended to subways, buses, gas, water, light, 
mail, telegraph and telephone services. Strikers 
in these categories were warned that they 
would be liable to court martial. Troops 
were also concentrated at various points in 
Paris and throughout the country to aid police 
authorities, should they be required. 

On November 30 large numbers of workers 
refrained from working but the great majority 
did not and although there were numerous 
interruptions to industry these did not reach 
the proportions of a nation-wide general strike. 
There were numerous arrests and dismissals 
of strikers but following the failure of the 
general strike the government announced a 
policy of “appeasement” and it appeared prob- 
able that sentences would not be severe. By 
December 7, it was reported that conditions 
in the metal industry in northern France, 
where the strikes had been most severe, had 
become almost normal. 

Protesting against the dismissal of 60 
workers on a steamship at Le Havre, who 
had taken part in the general strike, about 
2,000 workers on various ships together with 
about 1,500 dock workers ceased work on 
December 2. The government took steps to 
have this work carried out by others, and 
one of the ships involved sailed on December 
7 manned partly by strike breakers and naval 
technicians. 


New Zealand 


A report recently published by the Census 
and Statistics Department of New Zealand, 
gives statistics in regard to strikes during 
the first six months of 1938. The number of 
disputes was 39, involving 5,078 workers, em- 
ployed by 55 firms. Time loss amounted to 
12,796 man working days, and the approximate 
loss in wages was £12,538. During the corre- 
sponding period in 1937, there were 29 dis- 
putes, involving 5,908 workers, with a resultant 
time loss of 18,318 man working days. 


United States 


Preliminary estimates of strikes in Septem- 
ber, 1938, which as the Bureau of Labour 
Statistics points out, are based on “scattered 
information from the newspaper and other 
sources and are subject to revision as more 
definite reports are received” show 190 strikes 
as beginning during the month, which with 
140 unterminated at the end of August, made 
a total of 330 in progress during the month. 
The number of workers involved in these dis- 
putes was 140,000 and the resulting time loss 
was 1,150,000 man working days. The com- 
parable figures for the previous month which 
have been partially revised but are not final, 
show that there were 355 strikes in progress, 
involving 70,000 workers with a resultant time 
loss of 810,000 man working days. 


On November 21, 500 members of the 
Livestock Handlers Union No. 567, an affiliate 
of the Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
ceased work at the Chicago stockyards, de- 
manding a 40 hour week, time and a half for 
overtime, a wage increase for 65 men getting 
less than 624 cents per hour, a written con- 
tract, a closed shop and a checkoff of union 
dues. Negotiations had been going on prior 
to the strike but members of the union 
claimed that their officials were being inti- 
midated and that the negotiations were being 
unduly prolonged. Members of the Live- 
stock Handlers Union No. 517, which is af- 
filiated to the American Federation of Labor 
and has a membership of about 200, did not 
join in the strike but despite the fact that 
they stated they would go to work, they did 
not do so, the probable reason being that by 
the time they were ready to do so receipts 
of live stock had practically ceased, shipments 
having been diverted to other points, or direct 
to packing plants. The federal government 
sent a conciliator and the Mayor of Chicago 
also took part in negotiations. On December 
4, the strikers voted to return to work pending 
further negotiations which were to be com- 
pleted within ten days. During the strike 
stockhandlers employed by a large packing 
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company ceased work for a day at the com- 
pany’s plants in Chicago and East St. Louis 
in sympathy with the stockyard strike. 

On November 11, about 1,400 out of a force 
of 2,000 employees of an automobile parts 
plant in Detroit ceased work in protest against 
the dismissal of two men for alleged union 
activity. The consequent shortage of doors 
caused a large automobile factory to close 
down and about 8,000 of its employees were 
temporarily out of work. Work was resumed 
on November 14 when a settlement was 
reached between the United Automobile 
Workers and the company manufacturing the 
doors. The terms of the settlement were not 
reported in the press. 

On November 30, a strike of about 50 men 
demanding wage increases in an automobile 
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factory at Detroit caused the shutdown of a 
plant employing about 14,700 men for one or 
two days. It was reported that after the 
strike was settled certain members of the 
United Automobile Workers requested the 
employers to penalize four of the men who 
had been responsible for the strike and the 
consequent stoppage. 

A similar strike occurred at Flint, Michigan, 
on December 2, when members of the United 
Automobile Workers employed by an auto- 
mobile body plant, reported to number be- 
tween 6,000 and 7,000, struck for higher wages. 
This strike affected about 25,000 in other 
plants. The men agreed to resume work on 
December 6 but threatened to resume the 
strike if negotiations were not proceeding satis- 
factorily within three days. 


Union Wages and Hours in the Building Trades iy U.S.A. 


About 57 per cent of the workers in the 
building trades covered by union agreements 
had higher hourly rates of pay on June 1, 1938, 
than on May 15, 1987, according to statistics 
in the November issue of the Labor Infor- 
mation Bulletin, published by the United 
States Department of Labor. Rates of pay 
for the other skilled and unskilled union 
workers in the building industry remained 
virtually unchanged. Widespread increases in 
rates of pay, most of which occurred from 
June to September, 1937, resulted in a 9 per 
cent rise in the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
index of hourly union rates for building-trades 
workers and brought the index to its highest 
point on record. At the same time hours of 
work declined nearly 2 per cent to an average 
of 38°5 hours per week—the lowest recorded. 

Union wage rates and hours of work for 
the various skilled crafts and helpers and 
labourers in the building trades are surveyed 
each year by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
This year’s survey, based upon agreements 
in effect on June 1, 1938, covered approxi- 
mately 440,000 building-trades workers in 72 
cities scattered throughout the United States. 

For all union journeymen combined the 
union hourly rate on June 1, 1938, averaged 
$1.464. Wide variations ranging from 55 cents 
per hour for union painters in Charleston, S.C., 
to $2.50 per hour for bucket-hoist operators in 
New York City, were revealed in the agree- 
ments surveyed. Sixteen trades reported scales 
of $1.50 or more for over half of their member- 
ship, and four crafts—bricklayers, lathers, 
marble setters, and plasterers—had agreements 
calling for wage scales of $1.60 or more per 
hour for a majority of their members. Twenty- 
eight per cent of the plasterers, 21 per cent 
of the electricians, 17 per cent of the steam 


and sprinkler fitters, 15 per cent of the en- 
gineers, 13 per cent of the plumbers and gas 
fitters, and between 5 and 10 per cent of the 
lathers, sheet-metal workers, and structural- 
iron workers had rates of $2 or more per hour. 


Weekly Hours—Seventy per cent of the 
union journeymen covered by the Bureau’s 
study worked under agreements stipulating 40 
hours as the normal work week. Eighteen 
per cent of the journeymen had a 35-hour 
work week and about 10 per cent were covered 
by union agreements calling for a 30-hour 
week. Nearly three-fourths of the skilled 
union workers were covered by an overtime 
clause specifying pay at twice the regular 
hourly rate for work performed in excess of 
the normal weekly hours of work. 


More building-trades journeymen were cov- 
ered by union agreements calling for a work 
week of less than 40 hours in June, 1938, 
than on May 15, 1987. Among the various 
trades, slightly more than one-half of all 
union journeyman granite cutters, painters, 
and plasterers worked under agreements 
specifying a 35 or a 30-hour week. About 
13 per cent of the machinists, 6 per cent of 
the sign painters, and 5 per cent of the 
elevator constructors reported a 44-hour nor- 
mal week, and a small number of portable 
and hoisting engineers and composition and 
slate and tile roofers had agreements to work 
48 hours per week. 


Approximately two-thirds of the union 
helpers and labourers in the building trades 
worked under 40-hour week agreements, 22 
per cent under agreements providing more 
than 40 hours, and 13 per cent had tess hap 
a 40-hour work. week. 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF THE DOMINION DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR 
Administrative Activities During the Fiscal Year Ending March 31, 1938 


I N his report on the work of the Dominion 
Department of Labour for the fiscal year 
1937-38 the deputy minister, Mr. W. M. Dick- 
son, surveys departmental activities during the 
year in connection with the administration of 
the following legislation: Labour Department 
Act; Conciliation and Labour Act; Fair Wages 
Policy of the Government of Canada (as set 
forth in Orders in Council passed in 1922, 
1924 and 1934 and in The Fair Wages and 
Hours of Labour Act, 1935) ; Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act; Government Annui- 
ties Act; Employment Offices Co-ordination 
Act; Technical Education Act; Combines In- 
vestigation Act; The National Employment 
Commission Act, 1986; and The Unemploy- 
ment and Agricultural Assistance Act, 1937. 
The report also reviews the department’s dis- 
charge during 1937-38 of its duties arising out 
of Canada’s membership in the International 
Labour Organization. 


Economic Recovery During 1937 


The deputy minister points out in the in- 
troduction to his report that throughout the 
spring, summer and autumn of 1937 economic 
conditions in Canada registered steady im- 
provement, although a decline occurred in the 
final months of the period under review. Dur- 
ing the latter months of 1937 the indices of in- 
dustrial production, physical volume of busi- 
ness and industrial employment rose to figures 
higher than those recorded in any month 
since 1929. The percentage of unemploy- 
ment among trade union members in the Do- 
minion likewise dropped to a new low for 
the period since 1929. Wage rates continued 
to rise in 1937 and the cost of living advancec 
about 2°5 per cent during the fiscal year. As 
an accompaniment to economic recovery in 
1937 there was a marked increase in the num- 
ber of strikes and lockouts, as well as in 
the number of workers involved and the loss 
of working time. One-half of all the time 
loss during the year occurred, it is reported, 
in disputes in which the principal point ai 
issue was union recognition. 


Labour Organization in Canada 


An outstanding development during the 
period under review, observes the deputy 
minister, was the marked increase in trade 
union membership throughout the Dominion. 
The 1937 figures for total membership, 384,619. 
and number of local unions, 3,258, are higher 
than those recorded in any previous year. 
Striking progress was made during the year, 


it is pointed out, in the organization of work- 
ers in many industries hitherto largely un- 
organized, 


Conciliation and Investigation 


In his capacity of Registrar of Boards of 
Conciliation and Investigation, the deputy 
minister reports that during 1937-38 the De- 
partment of Labour continued to render con- 
ciliation services in industrial disputes. In ad- 
dition to the work preformed by the depart- 
mental conciliation staff, 34 applications for 
the establishment of Boards of Conciliation 
and Investigation under the provisions of the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act were 
dealt with during the year. Seven boards 
were established, three of which dealt with 
two, three and five applications, respectively. 
In no case were the findings of a board fol- 
lowed by an interruption of work. 


Fair Wages Policy 


During the fiscal year under review the De- 
partment of Labour prepared fair wages con- 
ditions for insertion in 703 building and con- 
struction contracts proposed to be executed 
by other government departments. Of this 
number, 489 contracts, involving an expendi- 
ture of some $13,689,686, had been awarded 
up to March 31, 1938. Numerous investiga- 
tions were also. made by the departmental 
fair wages officers for the purpose of enforcing 
compliance with the labour conditions inserted 
in the aforementioned contracts and in con- 
tracts for the manufacture of governmental 
supplies and equipment. 


Canadian Government Annuities 


The deputy minister reports that during 
1937-38 a total of 5,724 Canadian Government 
Annuity contracts were issued, the total pur- 
chase money received in the same period being 
$18,550,483.22. Between September 1, 1908, 
and March 31, 1938, a total of 42,623 contracts 
had been issued, and on the latter date 39,- 
015 were still in force. The total amount o 
purchase money received during the same 
period was $115,109,178.17. 


Employment Service of Canada 


For the twentieth year the Department of 
Labour co-operated with the provinces in 
maintaining the Employment Service of Can- 
ada. Uniform agreements were concluded with 
all the provinces except Prince Edward Island 
and the statutory grant of $150,000 was dis- 
tributed among the participating provinces in 
proportion to their expenditures on public 
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employment office administration and opera- 
tion. The offices of the Employment Service 
reported a total of 388,396 placements for 
1937-38. 


Technical Education 


During the fiscal year under review the prov- 
ince of Saskatchewan received the balance of 
its original appropriation under the provisions 
of the Technical Education Act. On March 
31, 1938, a credit remained only to the prov 
ince of Manitoba, which will continue to be 
reimbursed for expenditures up to that amount, 
$302,339.23, on a fifty-fifty basis, provided that 
the amount is earned by March 31, 1939, when 
the present extension of the statute expires. 


Combines Investigation 


Harly in 1937-38 the administration of the 
Combines Investigation Act again came under 
the authority of the Minister of Labour, after 
having been entrusted to the Dominion Trade 
and Industry Commission since October 1, 
1935. Investigations made during the year 
related to a wide variety of trade practices 
and dealt with complaints in connection with 
production and wholesale and retail distribu- 
tion of a number of classes of commodities. 


International Labour Organization 


The deputy minister reports that Canada 
was represented at the world tripartite 
technical conference on the textile industry 
held under the auspices of the International 
Labour Organization in Washington, DC., 
April 2 to 17, 1937, and at the twenty-third 
session of the International Labour Conference 
in Geneva, Switzerland, June 2 to 24, 1937, 
at which the decision was made to place on the 
agenda of the 1938 session the question of the 
generalization of the reduction of hours of 
work in all economic activities not covered 
by conventions already adopted. 


National Employment Commission 


During the fiscal year the National Employ- 
ment Commission submitted its final report 
to the Minister of Labour, who announced the 
dissolution of the commission on February 2, 
1938. The national registration and classifica- 
tion of the unemployed on relief, inaugurated 
by the commission in September, 1936, has 
been continued by the Department of Labour. 


Unemployment and Agricultural 
Assistance 


Throughout the period under review the 
Dominion Government continued its policy of 
supporting and supplementing the efforts of 
the provinces to discharge their responsibilities 
with regard to the alleviation of unemploy- 
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ment and agricultural distress and of granting 
them financial assistance in this connection 
where necessary. During 1937-38 the Domin- 
ion contributed approximately $19,500,000 to 
the provinces by way of grants for material 
aid (food, clothing, fuel and shelter) and dis- 
bursed some $4,500,000 under agreements pro- 
viding for Dominion contribution to ap- 
proved provincial relief works projects. More 
than 55,000 unemployed young people were 
afforded training under the Dominion-pro- 
vincial youth training program and over 47,000 
placements were effected under the Farm 
Employment and Improvement Plan. Ad- 
ministration of Dominion appropriations for 
assistance in the drought areas of the Prairie 
Provinces was transferred on September 1, 
1937, from the Department of Labour to the 
Department of Agriculture, in accordance with 
a recommendation of the National Employ- 
ment Commission that agricultural aid should 
be distinguished as far as possible from un- 
employment aid. The report shows that the 
number of persons assisted throughout the 
Dominion during 1937-38 was considerably less 
on the average than in the previous fiscal year. 


Unemployment Insurance 


The deputy minister also reviews the steps 
taken during the fiscal year with a view to the 
establishment of a national system of unem- 
ployment insurance. By the end of the year 
legislation in this regard was ready for intro- 
duction in Parliament, but up to that time 
three of the provincial governments had not 
indicated their acceptance of the Dominion 
Government’s proposal to add the words “un- 
employment insurance” to section 91 of the 
British North America Act, which would em- 
power the Parliament of Canada to enact 
such legislation. 


According to an announcement made 
recently by Hon. Geo. S. Pearson, Minister 
of Labour in the British Columbia Legis- 
lature, an inquiry into the financial reserves 
of the Workmen’s Compensation Board has 
been ordered and is being carried out by a 
firm of chartered accountants. 


The members of the operating and main- 
tenance staff of the Winnipeg school board 
have been included in the city’s plan for 
workmen’s compensation, under the terms of 
a by-law passed recently by the trustees. The 
provisions of the by-law go into effect on 
January 1, 1939. 
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CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAYS EMPLOYEES’ BOARD OF 
ADJUSTMENT No. 2 | 


Summary of Recent Decisions 


EPORTS have been received of eleven cases 

recently settled by the Canadian National 
Railways Employees’ Board of Adjustment 
No. 2. Outlines of previous cases were given 
in the Lasour Gazerte, May, 1938, page 495, 
and in previous issues. 

The issue of August, 1930, contained a gen- 
eral summary of the proceedings of the Board, 
covering the period from January 1, 1928, to 
December 31, 1929; and a similar summary of 
proceedings from September 1, 1925 (the date 
of the inception of the Board), to December 
31, 1927, appeared in the issue of October, 
1928, page 1060. The text of the memorandum 
of the agreement made between the railways 
and the employees concerned for the estab- 
lishment of the Board was given in these 
summaries. 

The Canadian National Railways Employees’ 
Board of Adjustment No. 2 was established 
for the purpose of disposing of outstanding 
grievances or disputes that might arise from 
the application, non-application or interpreta- 
tion of the schedule of working conditions for 
“Clerks and other Classes of Employees as 
herein named,” which are not adjusted be- 
tween the officers of the railway and the repre- 
sentatives of the employees. The members of 
the Board are appointed for a term of one 
year, subject to reappointment. The Board is 
composed of four members selected by the 
management and four members selected by 
the representatives of the employees concerned. 
The decisions of the Board are binding upon 
the parties to the agreement. Provision was 
made, in the agreement constituting the 
Board, for the appointment of an arbitrator 
in any case in which the Board might be un- 
able to agree upon an award. The ruling of 
the arbitrator becomes the decision of the 
Board. 

Case No. 179.—Operating Department, 
Central Region.—This case arose out of a 
claim made by engine watchmen of the motive 
power department at Owen Sound, Ont., for 
pay at stationary firemen’s rate of 55 cents per 
hour. The employees contended that the men 
concerned were required to perform the higher 
rated work and assume all the responsibilities 
in connection with such work and therefore 
claimed that these men should be paid at the 
rate of 55 cents per hour from November 24, 
1935, until the supplying of steam for heating 
passenger coaches was discontinued in the 
spring of 1936. The railway contended that 
as the locomotives were kept under steam and 








as the coaches were receiving steam from that 
source there was not any increase in the 
responsibility of the men and there was no 
further work involved. 

This case was heard by the Board on No- 
vember 17, 1936, when it was agreed that it 
should be referred to an arbitrator. As no 
action has been taken by the employees’ repre- 
sentative to progress the case, the Board 
recommended that this case be dismissed. 


Case No. 186.—Sleeping, Dining and Par- 
lour Car Department, Toronto District.—Cafe 
car employees on trains operating between 
Toronto, Hamilton and Chicago, submitted a 
claim for six days’ relief per month at their 
home terminal, such relief to be retroactive 
to April 25,° 1937. The railways contended 
that the assignment was fair and reasonable 
and that there was no justification for grant- 
ing the employees’ claim for monthly relief. 

Since the submission of this case to the 
Board, the assignment on the trains con- 
cerned has been discontinued andthe case 
has therefore been dismissed. 


Case No. 187.—Sleeping, Dining and Par- 
lour Car Department, Toronto District.— 
This case concerned the claim for the assign- 
ment of eight sleeping car porters to certain 
trains operating between Toronto and Sioux 
Lookout effective May 8, 1937. The em- 
ployees contended that the porters on this 
run were in service approximately the same 
hours as the porters on the long established 
Toronto-Winnipeg run, and that in order to 
maintain a relation between similar working 
conditions, eight porters should be assigned to 
the service and that the employees on the run 
be compensated on that basis retroactive to 
May 8, 1937. The railways claimed that the 
terms of the employees’ schedule had been 
fully carried out in regard to making an en- 
deavour to reach a mutual agreement, and that 
the seven porter assignment provided very 
reasonable running conditions for the em- 
ployees concerned. 

Since the submission of this case to the 
Board the Toronto-Sioux Lookout assignment 
has been discontinued and the case has there- 
fore been dismissed by the Board. 

Case No. 189.—Sleeping, Dining and Par- 
lour Car Department, Montreal District.— 
The cafe coach crew on certain trains on the 
Montreal-Riviere & Pierre service submitted 
a, claim for 94 days’ monthly relief effective 
April 25, 1937. The employees contended that 
they were entitled to “at least maintain their 
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working hours on the work schedule in effect 
prior to April 25, 1937.” As in the previous 
case the company claimed that the terms of 
the employees’ schedule in regard to an en- 
deavour to arrange a mutual agreement had 
been fully carried out, and that the monthly 
relief granted to the crew making the claim 
was a fair and equitable arrangement par- 
ticularly “when it is taken into considera- 
tion that the employees in question enjoy a 
Sunday layover at home terminal” between 
trains. 

This case was dismissed for the same reason 
as that mentioned in the preceding one. 


Case No. 190.—Sleeping, Dining and Par- 
lour Car Department, Toronto District.— 
This case concerned the claim of dining car 
crews on certain trains operating between 
Toronto and North Bay for ten days’ monthly 
relief effective April 25, 1937. The contention 
of the employees and railways was somewhat 
similar to that outlined in the preceding case 
and in a general statement it was declared that 
the Board had been informed that the condi- 
tions under which the employees are now 
working “are considerably improved as com- 
pared to the conditions when the case was 
presented to the Board.” 


The Board denied the claim of the em- 
ployees in this case. 


Case No. 194.—Operating Department, 
Atlantic Region.—A clerk in the freight office 
in Sydney, N.S., submitted a claim for cashier’s 
rate of $160 per month for time served in the 
latter capacity during the 1937 vacation period. 
The employees contended that the clerk in 
question was arbitrarily removed from his 
regularly assigned position and was assigned to 
relieve the cashier for a period of four weeks, 
during which time he had to assume all of the 
duties and responsibilities of the higher rated 
position and therefore was entitled to re- 
muneration at the cashier’s rate for the time 
he performed the duties of that position. The 
railways considered that the clerk was not 
entitled to the cashier’s rate while relieving 
on that position for vacation purposes. 


The case was heard before the Board on 
May 17, 1938, and was referred back to the 
parties to the dispute. The Board was ad- 
vised recently that it had been satisfactorily 
settled and the request that the case be with- 
drawn from the Board was acceded to. 


Case No. 195.—Operating Department, 
Atlantic Region.—A clerk in the locomotive 
and car department at Moncton, N.B., filed-a 
claim for the position of clerk in the freight 
car shop at $185 per month. The employees 
contended that the clerk should have been 
awarded the vacant position of apprentice 














instructor, in view of his long service as time- 
keeper and shop clerk as well as in other 
clerical positions in the locomotive and car 
department which service was submitted as 
proof that the employee in question was 
qualified to fill the vacant position. The rail- 
ways claimed the employee concerned was not 
the senior qualified applicant for the position. 

When the case was heard before the Board 
on September 20, 1938, it was referred back to 
the parties to the dispute with the under- 
standing that a railway representative on the 
Board would develop the matter further with 
the Vice-President and General Manager. 
After reviewing the additional information 
thus secured by this member the Board ex- 
pressed the opinion that the clerk making the 
claim was not the senior qualified applicant 
and therefore denied the claim of the em- 
ployees. 


Case No. 196.—Operating Department, 
Atlantic Region.—This case concerned the 
claim of a yard clerk at Campbellton for the 
position of roadmaster’s clerk at that point. 
The. employees contended that as the yard 
clerk had made a study of the duties per- 
formed by roadmasters’ clerks in order to fit 
himself for the position, and should have re- 
ceived the position because of his seniority 
but had been denied the right to promote to 
the position on the grounds that he had no 
previous experience in maintenance of way 
work, material and distribution of labour, etc. 
It was also stated by the employees that as 
a matter of justice the claimant should be 
given a fair trial in the position. The railways 
stated that “it is not practicable to give all 
applicants for a position a trial, especially in 
cases where there are a number of employees 
involved, and the schedule does not require 
this, but provides that after employees are 
promoted or awarded bulletined positions they 
will be allowed reasonable time in which to 
qualify.” 

Both parties appeared before the Board and 
gave oral evidence and the Board expressed 
the opinion that the claimant did not merit 
appointment to the position of roadmaster’s 
clerk and therefore denied the claim of the 
employees. 


Case No. 197.—Stores Department, Cen- 
tral Region.—Protesting the alteration of the 
seniority status of an issuer in the stores de- 
partment at Toronto, Ont., the employees con- 
tended that the claimant had been transferred 
with his position to the consolidated station- 
ary department at Montreal on July 1, 1924, 
and allowed seniority in that seniority group 
for his previous service and as no mutual 
agreement was made between the general 
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storekeeper and the general chairman to trans- 
fer him to the district stores’ seniority group 
at Leaside, Ont., on August 26, 1924, that 
under the current schedule “he is entitled to 
seniority in the stores department, Toronto, 
and Northern Ontario District from August 26, 
1924, only. The railways contended that the 
issuer had been laid off due to a reduction in 
staff. 


Both parties appeared before the Board and 
gave oral evidence in respect of their conten- 
tions, and the Board’s decision sustained the 
claim of the employees. 


Case No. 199.—Sleeping and Dining Car 
Services, Western Region.—In this case 
sleeping car porters in the western region 
claimed payment for services performed in 
connection with trips made in addition to 
their regular assignments. The employees con- 
tended that these porters should receive pay- 
ment in accordance with the provisions of the 
schedule. The railways contended that the 
employees’ claim was not justified as the case 
formed an example of a situation where an 
employee accumulates excess hours of service 
due “to doubling on a run” other than on his 
regular assignment and should therefore be 
compensated accordingly. 


Additional evidence was submitted to the 
Board by both parties and the Board ex- 
pressed the opinion that the extra work per- 
formed by these employees should be com- 
pensated in accordance with the schedule. 
The Board denied the claim of the employees. 








Case No. 200.—Sleeping and Dining Car 
Services, Western Region.—Porters who were 
assigned to extra tourist cars leaving Winnipeg 
for Flin Flon, Man., claimed additional com- 
pensation for six days’ service when the cars 
to which they were assigned were being used 
in hotel service. The employees contended 
that the porters concerned should receive ad- 
ditional compensation for “terminal deten- 
tion ” in accordance with the provisions of the 
1927 schedule. The railways stated that the 
claim of the employees was not justified as the 
tourist car porters were not assigned to extra 
service on a regularly assigned run which 
would involve exactly the same working con- 
ditions as the regularly assigned porters on the 
run, but were required to perform special ser- 
vice under special conditions and the railways 
further stated that the porters were properly 
and fully compensated on an agreed basis for 
such special service. 

Both parties appeared before the Board and 
gave oral evidence in addition to their written 
presentation. The Board expressed the opinion 
that the “compensation of the employees in 
question properly comes under Article 1, 
Clause (b), covering ‘Special Service on Regu- 





lar Trains’ and Article 5 of the Special Agree- 
ment dated November 27, 1936.” The Board 
denied the claim of the employees. 





Co-operative Health Insurance Plan 
of C.LL. 


Canadian Industries Limited recently in- 
augurated a Co-operative Health Insurance 
Plan which became effective October 14, 1938. 
At the same time the Co-operative Sickness 
and Non-Occupational Accident Insurance 
Plan went out of existence. (From time to 
time in various issues of the Lasour GAZETTE 
reference has been made to the industrial | 
welfare plans of Canadian Industries Limited, 
and other companies. For references to 
C1IL. welfare plans, see Lasour GAZETTE, 
July, 1938, page 753, September, 1937, pages 
987-8, and August, 1936, pages 705-7.) 

The new co-operative sickness and non- 
occupational accident insurance plan is com- 
plementary to the disability wage plan in 
that, with the two plans, employees now have 
protection in times of sickness or accident. 
Under the co-operative health insurance plan 
each employee having not less than six months’ 
service is afforded the opportunity of obtain- 
ing insurance which will assist him in meeting 
the costs of hospitalization and medical care. 

A substantial part of the cost of this in- 
surance is to be borne by the company, the 
proportion which the company assumes being 
progressively greater in the lower earnings’ 
classifications. Participation is voluntary, but, 
for the plan to remain in force, at least 80 
per cent of those eligible must participate. 

Under the hospitalization part of the plan, 
the benefits include a maximum of $210 for 
hospital bills, a maximum of $75 for surgeons’ 
bills, and a maximum of $35 for anaesthetic, 
operating room, X-rays, laboratories and 
ambulance charges. The main conditions 
under which the benefits are payable are that 
the employee must be confined to a hospital 
for at least twenty-four hours, and that the 
confinement must take place within four 
months of laying off work on account of the 
disability. 

Under the medical benefit part of the plan, 
participation, though optional, is limited to 
those who are insured in the hospitalization 
part of the scheme. The benefit in this case 
is to cover doctors’ bills when the absence 
exceeds seven days. The maximum benefit 
payable is $25, calculated on the basis of a 
maximum of $5 a week for each week of 
absence after the first week. Payment of the 
benefit is conditional upon the submission of 
doctors’ bills for medical services rendered, 
at home or in hospital, at any time during 
the first four months an employee is absent 
from work on account of disability. 
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RECENT REGULATIONS UNDER PROVINCIAL LEGISLATION 


Revision of Taxicab Orders and Issuance of Temporary Orders for Mercan- 
tile and Christmas Tree Industries Under British Columbia Hours of 
Work and Minimum Wage Acts—Quebec Fair Wage Orders 


N British Columbia and in Quebec new 
orders affecting wages and hours of certain 
classes of workers have been made recently. 
In British Columbia, the orders fixing mini- 
mum rates and maximum hours for taxicab 
drivers have been revised and temporary 
orders have been issued governing employees 
in shops during the Christmas season. A 
minimum wage has also been fixed for persons 
employed in cutting, hauling and _ shipping 
trees and evergreens to be used at Christmas 
time. In Quebec, changes have been made 
in the orders governing the manufacture of 
silk textiles and shoe counters. New regu- 
lations fix minimum wages for workers in 
laundries, in establishments where dairy prod- 
ucts are sold at wholesale or exported and 
in the manufacture of funeral caskets and 
hosiery. 


British Columbia Hours of Work Act 


Order 28b, dated November 15, exempts 
taxicab drivers in Victoria, Esquimalt, Oak 
Bay and Saanich from the daily limit of nine 
hours provided by Order 28a in force since 
August 22. (Lasour GazetTTs, October, 1938, 
page 1094.) The weekly maximum of 54 hours 
fixed by the earlier order is not changed. Such 
taxicab drivers, who are defined as persons in 
charge of or driving a seven-passenger motor 
vehicle used for the conveyance of the public 
or operated for hire, may work ten hours a 
day within the 11 hours immediately following 
commencement of work. Time worked in 
excess of 10 hours must be paid for at a 
minimum of 45 cents an hour in accordance 
with the Male Minimum Wage Order covering 
taxicab drivers noted below. 

As usual, special provision has been made 
for longer hours in retail establishments dur- 
ing the Christmas shopping season. On De- 
cember 23 and 24, workers may be employed 
for 10 hours instead of the 8 to which they 
are limited in Vancouver, Victoria, Burnaby, 
Esquimalt, Oak Bay and Saanich. Through- 
out the province the working hours in that 
week may be 50 instead of 48. From Novem- 
ber 28 to December 31 persons employed in 
the mail-order or shipping departments or in 
delivery by bicycle, motorcycle or on foot 
may work up to 10 hours a day but they are 
not released from the 48-hour weekly limit 
fixed by the Act. 


British Columbia Minimum Wage Acts 


An order, effective November 17, fixes a 
minimum wage of $3 per day for taxicab 
drivers covered by the order noted above 


under the Hours of Work Act. On June 28, 
1934, a minimum of $2.50 a day came into 
force for these workers and in September, 
1937, was increased to $2.75. Minimum rates 
for part-time work are now fixed at 35 cents 
an hour for a day of less than 10 hours with 
a daily guarantee of $1.40. As previously, 
unless written application for another arrange- 
ment is made to the Board of Industrial 
Relations and approved by it, employers re- 
quiring employees to wear special uniforms 
must supply them and pay for laundry. Two 
new provisions require the payment of wages 
semi-monthly, the amount to include all money 
due up to not more than seven days before 
the date of payment, and provide for a weekly 
rest period of 24 consecutive hours of which 
the employee must be notified by the em- 
ployer. 

Orders covering employees in the mercan- 
tile industry hired only for the Christmas 
season fix a minimum weekly rate of $12.75 
for females employed during the period from 
November 28 to December 31 for 40 hours 
or more in a week. For those working less 
than 40 hours in a week the hourly rate is 
35 cents. These are the same rates as for 
last year. 

The special order governing temporary male 
workers for the same period establishes the 
1937 Christmas rate of $15 for adult men for 
a week of 374 hours or more. For less than 
374 hours the rate is again 40 cents an hour 
with a daily minimum of $160. There is 
no change from last year’s order in the mini- 
mum rates for boys under 21 working the 
full 374 hours. They vary from $6 a week 
for those under 17 to $18 a week at 20 years. 
For boys on part-time, who must be paid for 
at least four hours’ work, the minimum hourly 
rate is 15 instead of 16 cents for boys under 
17; the 20 cent minimum for boys of 17 and 
under 18 is the same as last year but for boys 
of 18 and 19 it is 1 cent higher, 25 and 30 
cents respectively. Boys of 20 again receive 
35 cents an hour. 

Another order in effect from November 24 
to December 31 fixes a minimum wage of 
40 cents an hour for every employee in the 
Christmas-tree industry which includes “all 
operations in or incidental to the cutting, 
gathering, hauling and shipping of trees and 
evergreens to be used for decorative purposes 
during the Christmas season.” 
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Quebec Fair Wage Act 


Recent orders in council fix minimum wages 
for four classes of workers, amend two earlier 
orders of the Fair Wage Board relating to silk 
textiles and shoe counters and exclude wage- 
earners in St. Jean-de-Dieu Hospital, Gamelin, 
from Order 11, governing hospital employees 
(Lasour Gazettes, October, 1938, p. 1098). New 
orders relate to persons employed in butter 
and cheese wholesale and exporting establish- 
ments, in laundries, in the manufacture of 
funeral caskets and in hosiery mills. Each of 
the four new orders stipulates that where the 
provisions of Order 4 (Lasour GazetTtn, May, 
1938, p. 512) are not inconsistent with the new 
order, they are to apply. 


S1rx Textite INDUSTRY 


Order 5 applying to silk textiles, exclusive 
of silk velvet and fabrics less than twelve 
inches wide, is amended by an Order in Coun- 
cil gazetted October 22. The order first came 
into force on February 12 and was revised on 
August 13 (Lasour Gazette, 1938, pp. 294, 
985). As revised, it fixes a minimum and 
average hourly rate for certain groups into 
which employees must be divided. The time 
basis for calculating the average is changed. 
The order now provides that if, in any two 
weeks, the average hourly rate of a group is 
less than that fixed in the order and if, at the 
end of the next six weeks, the deficiency is 
not made up, the employer must make up the 
difference and divide it among the group in 
proportion to their earnings for the eight 
weeks. Formerly, the difference between the 
earnings in any two weeks and the required 
average rate for the group had to be made up 
and distributed according to earnings for the 
two weeks if at the end of a second fortnight 
the deficiency had not been made up by higher 
earnings. The Board may limit the number 
of looms per worker and adjust the rates ac- 
cordingly. As revised in August, the order 
provided that where the rates as fixed by the 
original order were higher than those fixed in 
August, the former could not be reduced as 
long as the order remained in effect. It is now 
stipulated that such rates may be decreased if 
approved by the Board. 


WORKERS ON SHOE CoUNTERS 


Order 7 as revised and effective November 
26, is to remain in force for a year when it is 
to be renewed for another year unless an 
Order in Council to the contrary is issued. 
The minimum rates which, under the un- 
revised order (Lasour Gazetrs, June, 1938, p. 
625), applied to a 50-hour week throughout the 
year now apply to a 50-hour week for 32 weeks 
and a 55-hour week for 20 weeks of the calen- 
dar year. As before, time and one-half must 


be paid for work in excess of these weekly 
hours or in excess of 12 hours a day. Double 
time, which formerly had to be paid for Sun- 
day work and work on legal and religious holi- 
days, is no longer required to be paid for work 
on Sunday. Holidays are defined as New Year’s 
Day, Epiphany, Good Friday, Ascension Day, 
St. Jean-Baptiste, Dominion Day, Labour Day, 
All Saints’ Day, Immaculate Conception Day 
and Christmas Day. Piece workers employed 
overtime must be paid at a rate equivalent to 
the hourly rates fixed in the order. Automatic 
skiver machine setters do not have to be paid 
double time for holidays. 

The May order fixed hourly minima of 38, 
30 and 22 cents for 60 per cent, 25 per cent and 
15 per cent, respectively, of all employees 
hired on a time basis. The revised order di- 
vides time workers into five groups and fixes a 
lower thourly minimum. for each group. 
Moulders, who form one group, are divided 
into four classes with not less than 25 per cent 
in each class and minimum rates of 34, 32, 
30 and 28 cents an hour for the four classes. 
Piece rates for moulders remain unchanged. 
Moulder apprentices, who must not exceed 
one to every five master moulders, must be 
paid at least 20 cents an hour for the first six 
months and 25 cents for the second six months. 
The apprenticeship period for all workers is 
limited to twelve months or 2,150 hours. The 
minimum rate for machine setters is 31 cents 
and for cutters 30 cents. The fifth group into 
which the workers are divided includes all em- 
ployees not in the above four groups. Not less 
than 60 per cent of this group must be paid at 
least 24 cents, 25 per cent must be paid at ' 
least 20 cents and 15 per cent at least 15 cents 
an hour, 


ButteR AND CHEESE WHOLESALE AND EXporT 
ESTABLISHMENTS 


Order 16, gazetted November 26, applies to 
all establishments on the Island of Montreal 
engaged in selling at wholesale and exporting 
butter and cheese. It is to remain in force 
until May 15, 1939, then be renewed for a year 
unless a contrary order is made. 


The hourly rates fixed by the order are 
payable for the regular working week as de- 
fined in the order. They apply to a 60-hour 
week in the case of watchmen, and for sta- 
tionary enginemen and firemen if the latter 
are hired by the year beginning May 15, 1938, 
and are allowed a minimum of four weeks’ sick 
leave and two weeks’ holidays with pay each 
year. For enginemen and firemen not in- 
cluded here the minimum rates apply to a 
week of not less than 48 and not more than 
54 hours as provided for such workmen by 
Order 6 (Lazour Gazerrer, June, 1938, p. 624). 
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Order 6 also provides that such employees 
working less than 48 hours per week are to 
receive an hourly rate determined by dividing 
the weekly rate by 48. For foremen, super- 
intendents, overseers and others in positions 
of authority, the rates relate to a 72-hour 
week. Maintenance men have a regular work- 
ing week of 61 hours from June 1 to Novem- 
ber 30 and 54 hours from December 1 to May 
31; for all other employees the work week for 
which the minimum wage is payable is 55 or 48 
hours according to the season. Except in the 
case of butter and cheese handlers and station- 
ary enginemen and firemen, time worked in 
excess of the above hours must be paid for at 
the rate of time and one-half. Butter and 
cheese handlers are to be paid pro rata for 
overtime. Conditions as to religious and legal 
holidays may be agreed upon by the employer 
and employee. 

A minimum wage of 25 cents an hour is fixed 
for office employees and watchmen and 10 
cents an hour for messenger boys and persons 
performing similar services not requiring more 
than primary school education. Until the 
Board makes a special order, maintenance men 
must be paid as prescribed by Order 4, an 
hourly, weekly, monthly and yearly minimum 
of 25 cents, $13.50, $58.50 and $700, respect- 
ively. Butter and cheese handlers have a 
minimum rate of 45 cents per hour in summer 
and 40 cents per hour in winter. Wages paid 
superintendents, foremen, overseers and others 
in supervisory positions are to be determined 
by agreement between employers and em- 
ployees but not to be less than $18 per week. 
Rates for enginemen and firemen are the same 
as in Order 6, $18.90 a week for firemen and 
from $24.30 to $32.40 a week for enginemen 
according to the nature of the work. First-class 
enginemen have a minimum of $200 a month. 
All other employees under this order have an 
hourly minimum of 26 cents for not less than 
60 per cent of their number, 22 cents for not 
more than 25 per cent and 17 cents for not 
more than 15 per cent. 

With the exception of stationary engine- 
men andi firemen, butter and cheese handlers 
and persons in or above the foreman class, 
all hourly rates fixed by Order 16 are identical 
with those of Order 4 for similar employees 
on the Island of Montreal and in cities or 
towns within a five-mile radius of the Island 
(Lasour GazeTtr, May, 1938, p. 512). 


Launpries, Dry CLeaANIne AND DysrIna 
ESTABLISH MENTS 


Order 17, also gazetted on November 26, 
applies to all wage-earners covered by the 
Fair Wage Act in laundries, dye works, dry 
cleaning and carpet cleaning establishments 
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and allied services having more than five em- 
ployees and situated on the Island of Mont- 
real and within a five-mile radius. The order 
includes within its scope employees repairing 
furniture and upholstery in connection with a 
cleaning service and persons to whom em- 
ployers lease equipment or sell routes except 
where the Board decides that there is a bona 
fide contract and issues a permit to that 
effect. The order is to remain in force for a 
year unless after six months an order is made 
to the contrary. The Fair Wage Board may 
appoint a committee of five persons, two re- 
presenting the employers, two the employees 
and one, the chairman, representing the Board, 
‘to administer the order and report to the Board. 

In workplaces covered by this order, lower 
rates are fixed for female employees, but 
where men and women perform the same work 
or women do work usually performed by men 
the minimum rates for men must be paid to 
all. Temporary employees, who may only be 
hired with the approval of the Board and 
under conditions determined by it, include 
all wage-earners employed intermittently for 
short, periods such as a day, a week or a 
month. The order declares that the sections 
of Order 4 permitting lower rates for appren- 
tices and limiting the proportion of appren- 
tices do not apply to places covered by this 
order. Stationary enginemen and firemen in 
the establishments covered by the order are 
governed by Order 6 (Lasour Gazette, June, 
1938, p. 624-5). 

The only maximum working hours fixed by 
the order, 60 hours a week and 12 hours a 
day for not more than three days a week, 
apply to female workers exclusive of office 
help, superintendents, foremen and overseers. 
Establishments covered by this order are not 
within the scope of the Industrial and Com- 
mercial Establishments Act of Quebec which 
limits hours of women and young persons 
under 18 to 55 a week and 10 a day except 
with a permit. The minimum rates of wages 
fixed by the order apply to the regular work 
week as defined for each class of workers. For 
female workers in general the regular work 
week is 54 hours. For female office workers 
the rates apply to a 48-hour week, for main- 
tenance men to a 65-hour week and for super- 
intendents, foremen, overseers and drivers to 
a 72-hour week. The work week for office 
workers and for other male employees not 
specified is 59 hours. For temporary em- 
ployees, messengers, office and delivery boys, 
the minimum rates apply to the same work 
week as that of the group with which they are 
employed. 

Time and one-half must be paid to all em- 
ployees except drivers, superintendents, fore- 
men and maintenance men for work in excess 
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of the regular number of hours per week as 
indicated above, or in excess of 12 hours in a 
day or in excess of 10 hours a day when the 
weekly hours are the number prescribed for 
the minimum wage. Time lost on legal 
holidays may be made up and paid for at 
the regular rate, not the overtime rate. 

The minimum rates are 15 cents an hour 
for messengers and office and delivery boys; 
$20 a week for not less than 50 per cent of 
the drivers; $18 for not less than 30 per cent 
and for all temporary drivers and $15 a week 
for not more than 20 per cent of the drivers. 
Rates for maintenance men, superintendents, 
foremen and overseers are the same as in 
Order 16 above. That is, a temporary rate of 
25 cents an hour for maintenance men, the 
rates for the others to be determined by an 
employer-employee agreement at not less than 
$18 a week. All other employees are divided 
into four classes with not less than 25 per 
cent in each of the Classes A, B and C and 
not more than 25 per cent in Class D. Female 
workers, except office employees and foremen, 
have hourly minima of 26, 24, 21 and 19 
cents according to their classification. In the 
four classes of office workers, male and female, 
and of other male workers, not elsewhere spe- 
cified, the minimum rates are 30, 26, 23 and 
20 cents an hour. Temporary male employees 
may not be paid less than 27 cents an hour 
and temporary females 22 cents an hour. The 
percentages to determine the minimum to be 
paid must be calculated on the basis of one 
week. 


FUNERAL CASKET MANUFACTURE 


Order 18, gazetted November 26 to remain 
in force for six months, governs employees 
in establishments manufacturing caskets and 
funeral furniture. This order divides the 
province into two zones, Zone 1 consisting of 
all cities, towns and villages with a popula- 
tion of 10,000 or more and the remainder of 
the province making up Zone 2. There are 
nine groups of employees, Group 1 including 
those not in other groups. Other groups in 
order are: apprentices; office employees; office 
boys, messenger boys and others doing similar 
service not requiring more than primary 
school education; superintendents, foremen, 
overseers and others in positions of authority; 
stationary enginemen and firemen; main- 
tenance men; watchmen; machinists. 

The minimum rates for apprentices are the 
same in the two zones, 18 cents an hour for 
the first 1,800 hours and 21 cents from 1,300 
to 2,600 hours, with a 25 cent rate thereafter. 
For office employees the rate in Zone 1 is 25 
cents an hour and in Zone 2, 224 cents. A 
minimum hourly rate of 10 cents applies 
throughout the province for office boys, mes- 


sengers, etc., and all superintendents, etc., 
must be paid at least $18 a week. For sta- 
tionary enginemen and firemen the rates set 
out in Order 6 apply. (Lasour GazerTts, June, 
1938, p. 624.) Maintenance men throughout 
the province are entitled to at least 35 cents 
an hour and watchmen to 25 cents. As 
regards machinists, the minimum rate is 50 
cents an hour in Zone 1 and 45 cents in 
Zone 2. 

For employees in Group 1, average and 
hourly minimum rates are fixed for various 
departments. In wood-working in Zone l, 
the average rate is 41 cents and the minimum 
25 cents; in Zone 2 the average is 37 cents 
and the minimum 23 cents. Painting depart- 
ments in the larger centres must pay an 
average hourly wage of 33 cents with a 28 
cent minimum and in the smaller ones the 
rates are 30 cents average and 25 cents min- 
imum. In the draping department an average 
hourly rate of 33 cents and a minimum of 30 
cents are fixed for Zone 1 and 28 cents and 
25 cents respectively for Zone 2. Thirty-four 
cents and 81 cents are the average and 
minimum hourly rates for the shipping depart- 
ment in Zone 1 with 30 cents and 27 cents 
elsewhere. The order allows for the furniture 
department an average rate of 39 cents and a 
minimum rate of 35 cents or the 28 cent 
average and 25 cent minimum according to 
the zone. For dressmaking departments, there 
is a 20 cent average rate and a minimum of 
18 cents in Zone 1 and 15 cents and 14 cents 
elsewhere. Where employees work in more 
than one department, the average and min- 
imum rates are not to be less than the 
average of the rates for the departments in 
which they work. 

The regular weekly hours to which the rates 
for superintendents, etc., apply are 72, for 
maintenance men and watchmen, 60 hours. 
For first-class enginemen no work-week is 
specified but for second, third and fourth- 
class enginemen and firemen the weekly 
hours vary from 48 to 54. Machinists, ap- 
prentices, office employees, office boys, mes- 
sengers and others doing similar service and 
all employees not specifically mentioned above 
have a regular work-week of 54 hours. Over- 
time at the rate of time and one-half is 
payable in all cases for more than 12 hours 
in a day or for time in excess of 10 hours a 
day if the weekly hours fixed for the class are 
worked or for work in excess of the regular 
work-week. 


Hosiery MANUFACTURE 


Order 19, gazetted also on November 26, 
fixes regular and overtime rates of pay for 
all wage-earners covered by the Fair Wage 
Act engaged in the manufacture of full- 
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fashioned hosiery. The order is to remain in 
force for six months when it is to be re- 
newed for another six months unless an order 
to the contrary is issued. Stationary engine- 
men and firemen in the establishments covered 
are governed by the rates provided in Order 6. 

The rates apply to the regular working week 
as fixed in the order. Time in excess of these 
hours is overtime and, except in the case of 
stationary enginemen and firemen, must be 
paid for at the regular rate increased by 10 
per cent. Superintendents, foremen, overseers 
and others in positions of authority and watch- 
men have a work-week of 72 hourrs. A 60- 
hour week is established for employees in 
yarn throwing departments and for stationary 
enginemen and firemen. For all other em- 
ployees in production processes and for office 
employees, the hours per week to which the 
rates apply are 50 from June 1 to August 31 
and 55 from September 1 to May 31. Main- 
tenance men have a 56-hour week in the 
summer and a 6l-hour week in _ winter. 
Messengers and office boys have the same 
work-week as the group with which they are 
employed. Employees are entitled to seven 
days’ holidays each year. Time lost on these 
or legal holidays may be made up within two 
weeks before or after the holiday and paid for 
at the regular rate. 

Wages payable to superintendents, fore- 
men, overseers and others in supervisory 
positions are to be determined by agreement 
at not less than $20 a week for males and $18 
for females. For messengers and office boys, 
the minimum wage is $6 per week. Skilled 
maintenance men have a minimum of 40 cents 
an hour. An hourly minimum of 25 cents is 
established for unskilled maintenance men, 
watchmen and office workers in Zone 1, that 
is, the Island of Montreal and within a five- 
mile radius of the Island. Office workers in 
the rest of the province, Zone 2, must be paid 
at least 224 cents an hour. All other em- 
ployees are divided into four classes, A, B, 
C and D. Among male employees Classes A, 
B and C must contain not less than 20 per 
cent each and Class D not more than 40 
per cent. Classes A, B and C of the female 
workers must each include not less than 25 per 
cent of the total number and Class D not 
more than 25 per cent. Such male employees 
have minimum hourly rates of 55, 35, 28 and 
20 cents in Zone 1 according to their class 
and 50, 32, 25 and 17 cents in Zone 2. Female 
employees in these classes must be paid not 
less than 30, 26, 21 and 16 cents in Zone 1 
and in Zone 2 2 cents less in all classes except 
D where the rate is 15 cents. 

Rates higher than those in effect on April 
1, 1938, may not be reduced without the 
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approval of the Board. The number of ex- 
perienced workers in proportion to the ma- 
chines may be regulated by the Board where 
there is evidence of abuse. Apprentices must 
be promoted according to their seniority and 
experienced workers according to efficiency 
and seniority. All apprentices must be paid 
directly by the Company and not by em- 
ployees working on piece work. 

All work must be stopped during specified 
rest periods except for employees engaged in 
spinning, twisting and dyeing operations or 
working on continuous processes in shifts of 
not more than 8 hours. An employee taken 
off a standard line to work on a new style 
or sample must receive at least the same 
average hourly rate as during the previous 
three months until a new piece rate is estab- 
lished. Needles must be supplied free of 
charge to leggers and single unit operators at 
the rate of 100 for each 100 hours’ work and 
to footers at the rate of 100 for each 50 hours’ 
work. Deductions from wages are permitted 
only in certain cases: when the Board 
authorizes specified deductions; in the case 
of garnishment or a court order; and when 
the employer has paid out for the employee 
sums in case of sickness or pressing needs, 
life insurance premiums, contributions to pen- 
sion funds and for medical benefits or the 
employee’s share of the price of fuel and 
foodstuffs bought by the employer and sold 
to the employee below the ordinary price; 
rent for dwellings owned by the employer; 
payments for tools, needles and merchandise 
sold to the employee; and payment for goods 
damaged or improperly processed. The con- 
sent of the workman is required before any 
deduction may be made except in the case 
of garnishment. The Board may withdraw 
permission to make deductions where it has 
been given or may forbid deductions to be 
made when the interest of the employee 
warrants such action. 


Holidays With Pay for Garment Workers 
in Great Britain 


According to a press despatch, garment 
workers and tailors in Great Britain num- 
bering approximately 250,000 persons, have 
obtained the right to one week’s holiday with 
‘cay each year as a result of negotiations 
‘yvetween manufacturers and employees. The 
agreement was reached at a meeting of the 
axecutive of the Wholesale Clothing Manu- 
facturers’ Federation and the National Union 
of Tailors and Garment Workers. 
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LABOUR LEGISLATION IN PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND, ALBERTA 
(SECOND SESSION) AND THE YUKON IN 1938 


Prince Edward Island 


The Prince Edward Island Legislature, which 
was in session from March 28 to April 22, 
amended the Public School Act to raise the 
age for compulsory attendance at school from 
thirteen to fifteen years. Every child failing 
to attend school because of bodily or mental 
illness must furnish a medical certificate. 
Formerly such certificates were only required 
in Charlottetown and Summerside. The 
clause was repealed which made it a valid 
excuse for non-attendance in districts other 
than Charlottetown and Summerside that con- 
ditions of weather or travel made it impos- 
sible for the child to attend. Attendance, out- 
side of Charlottetown and Summerside, is still 
required only for 60 per cent of the school 
days. In those towns attendance is compul- 
sory throughout the term. 

The Income Tax Act provides for a tax on 
incomes, which include any payment to an 
employee out of an employees’ superannuation 


or pension fund. The income of labour or- 
ganizations is not taxable. Exemptions in- 
clude income up to $1,200 derived from an- 
nuity contracts with the Government of Can- 
ada or with any provincial government or 
with any company incorporated or licensed to 
do business in Canada. It is provided, how- 
ever, that in the case of annuities payable 
under contracts made prior to May 26, 1932, 
the amount exempted shall be that provided 
for under the 1930 amendment to the Do- 
minion Income War Act, viz:—$5,000. 

The Personal Property and Special Com- 
panies Taxation Act which provides for the 
taxation of goods, chattels, wares, merchan- 
dise and fur-bearing animals and their skins, 
exempts from such tax personal property of 
fishermen consisting of fishing boats, gear and 
tackle up to the value of $1,000. 

The Co-operative Associations Act provides 
for the incorporation of such associations. 


Alberta 


The Alberta Legislature during its second 
session of the year, which was held from No- 
vember 15 to 22, made some amendments in 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act which had 
been revised during the earlier session. The 
amending Act is retroactive to March 831, 
1938, when the revised Act came into effect. 

“ Assessment” is defined to include, in ad- 
dition to its ordinary meaning, charges, rates, 
levies and deductions imposed for medical 
aid. The section providing for repair, main- 
tenance or renewal of special apparatus pro- 
vided by the Board for injured workmen was 
amended to make it applicable to such ap- 
paratus whether provided before or after the 
passing of the 1938 Act. 

Sections dealing with deductions from wages 
for medical aid, where no plan for providing 
medical aid has been approved by the Board, 
were amended to provide either for the col- 


lection by the employer of the sum determined 
by the Board from the workmen or its de- 
duction from their wages. Formerly, the 
amounts required were deducted from wages. 

Where work is undertaken for a principal 
by a contractor or sub-contractor, the prin- 
cipal is made liable to pay to the Board any 
sum which the contractor is, or may become, 
liable to pay in respect of such work. Form- 
erly, the principal was charged with the duty 
of seeing that the sums due by the contractor 
or sub-contractor were paid and if he failed 
to do so he was held personally liable for 
payment. 

Where the amount of any assessment is to 
be made a charge against real estate owned 
by an employer, a certified statement of the 
monies due the Board is to be lodged in the 
Land Titles Office of the district in which the 
real estate is situated. Formerly a copy of 
the assessment was so registered. 


Yukon 


During the recent session of the Yukon 
Council, the Workmen’s Compensation Ordin- 
ance was amended to extend the maximum 


period for which compensation for temporary 
disability is payable from six months to 
twelve. 
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CANADIAN FEDERATION OF LABOUR 


Summary of Convention Proceedings 


HE convention of the Canadian Federa- 
tion of Labour was held in Montreal, 
P.Q., December 5-7, 1938, with delegates 
present representing most of the affiliated 
organizations. The president, Mr. Zenon 
David, in his opening address reaffirmed. the 
organization’s faith in democracy and con- 
fidence that its principles would survive the 
assaults of those who sought to dictate and 
domineer. Referring to the activities of the 
organization, he considered that the actions 
of the executive “have been attended with 
enough publicity to keep every member of the 
movement informed of what was being done 
from week to week and from month to 
month.” Speaking of the future outlook of 
the Federation, Mr. David stated that “it will 
exercise a bigger influence on the course of 
events in the years to come if we continue to 
conduct ourselves as an organization with a 
coherent policy, if we preserve the spirit of 
comradeship which has characterized our rela- 
tions in the last two years, and if we conduct 
ourselves with that self-discipline which is the 
only true discipline and the essence of democ- 
racy.” 


Report of Executive 


In the report of the executive board refer- 
ence was made to the establishment and back- 
ground of the national labour movement in 
Canada. In this respect the report drew atten- 
tion to the Federation’s objection to the 
alleged “special privileges accorded foreign 
unions in Canada under federal law.” It was 
suggested that the Criminal Code should be 
further amended to fulfil the need for more 
adequate protection of the right to picket than 
is recognized in the various provincial statutes. 

The board recommended that the constituent 
unions and councils of the Federation should 
urge upon provincial authorities the import- 
ance of introducing unemployment insurance 
legislation with as little further delay as 
possible. At the same time the Federation 
recommended renewal of representations to the 
Dominion Government for a scheme of na- 
tional scope. The executive was of the opinion 
that the government should be petitioned to 
seek an amendment to the British North 
America Act to secure for the Parliament of 
Canada power to regulate hours of labour and 
to limit the number of working days in the 
week; also to encourage the voluntary institu- 
tion of paid holidays. It was the further con- 
tention of the executive officers that “the un- 
employed can at least provide their own 
necessities of existence if given the practical 
means of doing so.” 


The opinion was expressed “that the Domin- 
ion and Provincial Governments would be 
justified in subsidizing the construction of low- 
priced dwellings both on account of the over- 
crowding and slum conditions that prevail and 
in order to provide employment for building 
workers.” 

Constitutional Changes 

Of the constitutional changes adopted by the 
convention, the most important was the 
raising of the per capita tax paid by local 
unions from 15 cents to 25 cents. In future 
the convention call will be sent out five weeks 
before the date of conventions instead of three 
months as heretofore. 


Message of Sympathy 


A message of sympathy was forwarded from 
the convention to the families of the miners 
killed at Sydney Mines, N.S. 


Seamen’s and Miners’ Problems 


The problems confronting the seamen on the 
Great Lakes and the St. Lawrence and the 
miners of Southern Saskatchewan were dis- 
cussed at considerable length. The discussions 
arose out of resolutions submitted by repre- 
sentatives of the organizations concerned, and 
resulted in the convention, by unanimous vote, 
requesting the necessary protection to enable 
the workers to join unions of their own choice. 


Resolutions 


A number of resolutions were submitted to 
the convention urging unity in the national 
labour movement. A lengthy discussion took 
place on this subject, the consensus of opinion 
being that it was desirable that the various 
Canadian organizations and independent units 
should be united in one body. Following the 
discussion the resolution committee submitted 
a recommendation that the incoming execu- 
tive be instructed to take into consideration 
the suggestions presented on the floor of the 
convention and formulate the necessary pro- 
cedure to unite all Canadian labour move- 
ments into the Canadian Federation of 
Labour. 

The recommendations contained in some of 
the other resolutions adopted were: 

Opposing mass immigration to Canada until 
the unemployed in this country are absorbed 
into industry. 

Asking the Dominion Government to declare 
election day a compulsory holiday with pay. 
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Recommending that white girls be not 
allowed to work in Oriental establishments 
after 10 p.m., and that all such girls must be 
twenty-one years of age. 

Requesting stricter governmental 
over Oriental establishments. 

Seeking changes in the compensation laws of 
Saskatchewan in regard to coal mines of that 
province. 

Opposing American Federation of Labor 
unions obtaining closed shop agreements in 
plants manufacturing munitions. 

Asking that it be made a criminal offence 
for employers to prevent workers from joining 
labour unions. 

Advocating pensions at 60 years of age. 

Seeking standard rates of wages throughout 
the’ Southern Saskatchewan coal fields. 

Favouring seafarers having the opportunity 
of studying first aid. 

Recommending that the benefits of the sick 
mariners’ fund be made applicable to Ontario 
ports. 


control 


Officers Elected 


The officers elected were: President, Allan 
Meikle (of the One Big Union), Winnipeg, 
Man.; vice-presidents, J. McKinlay (of the 
Amalgamated Building Workers of Canada), 
Vancouver, B.C., and Zenon David (of the 
Canadian Association of Railwaymen), Mont- 
real, P.Q.; according to the constitution of 
the Federation, secretary-treasurer, W. T. 
Burford (of the Electrical Communication 
Workers of Canada), 126A Sparks St., Ottawa, 
remains in office as long as his work and 


conduct give satisfaction to the executive 
board and to the delegates attending con- 
ventions. 


Address of Government Officials 


At a banquet concluding the convention, 
the delegates were addressed by Mr. W. M. 
Dickson, Dominion Deputy Minister of 
Labour, and Mr. Cyprien Miron, conciliation 
officer of the Quebec Department of Labour, 
who was substituting for the Hon. William 
Tremblay, provincial Minister of Labour, un- 
avoidably absent. The address of Mr. Dick- 
son is summarized elsewhere in this issue 
on page 1324. 

Mr. Miron spoke of the work of the con- 
ciliation branch of the department and of 
the success that was being achieved in this 
direction. He told the representatives of the 
Federation that the Provincial Labour De- 
partment’s “aim and object is to bring about 
needed betterment in labour legislation in a 
direction which is best for labour.” It was 
the opinion of the speaker that the main 
reason the labour legislation passed by the 
Provincial Government was not receiving more 
general approval was that the provisions of 
these acts were not properly understood, but 
when they were explained thoroughly there 
would be a more sympathetic attitude on the 
part of the workers. 

Mr. Miron informed those present that the 
government was ready and willing to receive 
suggestions from labour and that any repre- 
sentations made would receive the most serious 
consideration. 





PRODUCERS’ AND CONSUMERS’ CO-OPERATION IN CANADA, 1937 


Annual Report of National Executive of the Co-operative Union of Canada 


N order to indicate the position and 

progress of producers’ and consumers’ 
co-operation in Canada, reference has been 
made in the LaBour GazErTE in previous years 
to the annual statistical review published by 
the Co-operative Union of Canada. 

The annual review published by the 
Co-operative Union of Canada in The 
Canadian Co-operator for November, refers 
specifically to the operations of retail societies, 
buying clubs, wholesale societies, marketing, 
dairy, producers, and transportation societies 
affiliated with the union. 

Retal Socrettes—This report gives statistics 
concerning the operations during 1937 of 45 
affiliated retail societies, an increase of four 
societies compared with 1936. The aggregate 
sales in 1937 of these retail societies amounted 


to $5,041,327.90 compared with the aggregate 
sales of 41 societies in 1936, amounting to 
$4,445,338.97. The sales of three buying clubs 
amounted to $4,841.18, while one club confined 
its activities to the sale of milk on commission. 

The forty-five retail societies reported a 
combined membership of 16,364, or 2,668 more 
than was reported by forty-one societies in the 
previous year. Share capital of these societies 
amounted to $545,730.07 in 1937, loan capital 
$263,738.31—the combined investments in share 
and loan capital being $809,468.38, an increase 
of $172,456.80 over 1936. 

The total amount of purchase dividends 
distributed in 1937 by retail societies was 
$182,789.74, an increase of $18,837.30 compared 
with $163,952.44 distributed in 1936. The 
purchase dividends of the buying clubs 
aggregated $278.90. 
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The net surplus of the retail societies for 
1937 was $229,270.30, an increase of $19,891.34, 
and aggregate losses amounted to $2,276.71 
compared with $742.71 for the previous year. 


Dairy and Wholesale Societtes—Three co- 
operative dairy societies, the same number as 
in the previous year, reported sales to the 
Co-operative Union, amounting to $1,270,191.08 
compared with sales of $1,021,611.50 in 1936. 
It is stated that two of these societies sell to 
consumers, and the third to the retail dairy 
trade. Two of the dairy societies reported 
increased sales amounting to $251,744.96 and 
the third recorded a decrease in sales of 
$3,165.74. 

Including the turnover of the dairy societies 
and the buying clubs, the total volume of sales 
of the distributive societies amounted to 
$6,316,360.16, an increase of $845,140.56. 

The total sales of the three provincial 
wholesale societies affiliated with the Union— 
Alberta, Manitoba and  Saskatchewan— 
amounted to $911,646.92 made up as follows: 
Alberta, $13,201.52; Manitoba, $397,000; and 
Saskatchewan, $501,445.40. The report states 
that the Alberta Co-operative Wholesale 
finished the year with a net surplus of $120.05, 
while those of Manitoba and Saskatchewan 
reported surpluses of $17,759.99 and $8,946.45 
respectively. 

The report also states that Consumers 
Co-operative Refineries Limited of Regina, 
Saskatchewan, had a turnover of $412,949.30, 
a decrease of $83,559.39 on the year’s operations 
and a net profit of $11,529.88. For statistical 
purposes the sales of the organization are 
regarded in the report as of a wholesale 
character and therefore adding its sales of 
$412,949.30 to those of the wholesale societies 
($911,646.92) the same are increased to 
$1 324,596.22. 

The total distributive turnover for 1937 of 
both wholesale and retail societies, is therefore 
$7,640,956.38. If the distributive business of 
the Canadian Livestock Co-operative (Mari- 
times) amounting to $359,276.61 and the 
garage and bus services and sales of the 
Transportation Society amounting to $91,101.93 
are taken together, the total volume for these 
types of societies affiliated with the Co-opera- 
tive Union is $8,091,334.92. It is explained, 
however, that the aforementioned volume is 
exclusive of the turnover of two large grain 
marketing associations, namely the Manitoba 
Pool Elevators, Limited, and the Saskatchewan 
Co-operative Wheat Producers, Limited, both 
affiliated with the Union, and also the market- 
ing operations of the Saskatchewan Co-opera- 
tive Livestock Producers Limited, which 
societies reported total sales of $5,079,685.02 
for 1987. The resultant grand total of sales 
‘for all types of co-operative societies affiliated 
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with the Union amounts to $13,171,019.24 for 
the year 1937. 

In conclusion, the report stated that the 
aggregate membership of organized co-opera- 
tive movement in Canada “is exclusive of that 
of two farmers’ educational bodies, affiliates 
of the Union, from which reports were not 
received. The membership of the Union also 
includes the Co-operative Wholesale Society, 
England, and the Scottish Co-operative Whole- 
sale Society, with Canadian offices at Montreal 
and Winnipeg, respectively. It is not the 
practice to incorporate in the statistical tables 
information with reference thereto, their 
activities in Canada being mainly in buying 
for export, although efforts are being made, 
and which should be encouraged by every 
Canadian co-operative society, to cultivate 
reciprocal trade relations in the marketing in 
this country of British co-operative produc- 
tions. 

“Ten distributive societies, four more than 
for the previous year, were also engaged in the 
marketing and shipping of produce for mem- 
bers to the value of $548,622.37 (of which 
$359,510.30 was livestock shipped by Canadian 
Livestock Co-operative Maritimes), which is 
$298,816.45 more than for the previous year. 
The same consisted of livestock, blueberries, 
butter, eggs, poultry, vegetables, lumber, etc. 
Three fishermen’s societies, which operate 
several small stores but are principally 
engaged in the marketing of fish for their 
members, disposed of a quantity to the value 
of $480,196.02, compared with $441,128.46 for 
the previous year.” 





Kstimate of Unemployed Youth in U.S.A. 


Four-and-one-third million youth between 
the ages of 16 and 24 in the United States 
are wholly unemployed, according to a report 
just prepared for the Director of the American 
Youth Commission by D. L. Harley, of the 
Commission’s research staff. Of this total, 
over half-a-million are engaged in emergency 
work of some kind, while the remainder have 
no work at all but are desirous of obtaining 
employment. In addition, there are a million- 
and-a-half youth who have some employ- 
ment of a non-emergency character but desire 
more. These may be described as part-time 
unemployed, and adding their numbers to 
those of the wholly unemployed youth (in- 
cluding emergency workers) gives a total of 
nearly six million youth either completely or 
partly unemployed. 

A significant fact is shown in the report 
that only a small proportion—13 per cent— 
of the youth who have no work at all are 
not actively seeking work. The remaining 87 
per cent, plus emergency workers, constitute 
31 per cent of all youth who are available 
for employment. 
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JUVENILE EMPLOYMENT IN NON-INDUSTRIAL OCCUPATIONS 


I N connection with an inquiry being made by 

the International Labour Office into the 
employment of school children in accordance 
with a resolution of the 1937 session of the 
International Labour Conference, a_ recent 
statute enacted in Britain is of interest al- 
though it does not relate expressly to em- 
ployment outside school hours. 


The Young Persons (Employment) Act, 
1938, regulates the hours of work of persons 
under 18 years of age in non-industrial em- 
ployment and is to come into force on Janu- 
ary 1. It applies to the collection, loading, 
unloading and delivery of goods, to juveniles 
employed in carrying messages or running 
errands mainly outside the premises where they 
are employed or in connection with a news- 
paper publishing business, or in attending upon 
guests in any hotel, club or place of public 
entertainment, in operating a mechanical hoist 
or elevator, in connection with the operation 
of a cinematograph apparatus, or in receiving 
or despatching goods for a laundry, dyeing 
or cleaning works or other factory. Except in 
the instance noted below workers covered by 
the Shops Act are excluded. 


The Act fixes a maximum 48-hour week for 
all workers under 18 years of age in these 
occupations and, from December 31, 1939, a 
44-hour week for those under 16 years within 
this Act or the Shops Acts. At the present 
time, persons under 16 may work in shops for 
not more than 48 hours in a week. All em- 
ployees under 18 are entitled to time off for 
meals and rest periods, a weekly half-holiday 
and a weekly rest period of 24 hours, preferably 
on Sunday. Overtime is prohibited for any 
one under 16 and limited for those between 
16 and 18. Night work is forbidden during 
a period of 11 consecutive hours including 
the time between 10 p.m. and 6 am. Daily 
hours are not limited but the Secretary of 
State has power to safeguard the welfare of 
these employees by regulating, among other 
things, working hours per day. 

This legislation is in addition to the Children 
and Young Persons Act, 1933, the Children 
and Young Persons (Scotland) Act, 1937, and 
the Education Act, 1918. These statutes stipu- 
late that no child under 12 may be employed 
in any way and no child of school age may 
be employed before the close of school hours 
on any school day, nor may they be employed 
for more than two hours on school days or 
Sundays. No person under 16 in England and 
Wales or under 17 in Scotland may be em- 
ployed in the selling of newspapers or maga- 
zines or in any form of street trading. Under 
the Education Act, 1918, local education 


authorities, on the report of the school medical 
officer stating that the health or physical de- 
velopment of a child is being prejudicially 
affected so that his employment makes him 
unfit to benefit from instruction, may entirely 
prohibit the employment of school children. 


The International Labour Conference in 
1937 revised the Convention of 1932 concern- 
ing the minimum age for non-industrial em- 
ployment to fix the age at 15 instead of 14. 
This Convention stipulates that children under 
15 or children over 15 who are still required 
by law to attend primary school may not be 
employed in non-industrial undertakings ex- 
cept as provided in the Convention. Children 
over 13 may, outside the hours fixed for school 
attendance, be employed on light work which 
is not harmful to their health or normal 
development and is not such as to prejudice 
their attendance at school or capacity to bene- 
fit from the instruction given but no child 
under 14 may be employed on light work for 
more than two hours on any school day or 
school holiday or may spend at school and on 
light work more than seven hours. The national 
law giving effect to the Convention is to fix 
the number of hours a day during which 
children over 14 may be employed on light 
work. Light work must be prohibited on legal 
and public holidays and, in the case of children 
under 14, for a period of at least 12 con- 
secutive hours between 8 p.m. and 8 a.m. and, 
in the case of children over 14, during a period 
at night fixed by the national law but not 
less than 12 hours. 


The employment of school children was the 
subject also of a resolution adopted by the 
Conference in June, 1937. This resolution 
called attention to a recommendation of the 
1935 Conference concerning unemployment 
among young persons which urged that annual 
returns should be compiled in the countries 
which are members of the International La- 
bour Organization showing the number of 
children of school-leaving age who have been 
engaged in employment out of school hours. 
The Governing Body was asked by the 1937 
Conference to request the various govern- 
ments to furnish such returns for publication 
by the International Labour Office. 


In Canada, there is little legislation in effect 
expressly applying to the employment of 
school children out of school hours. In On- 
tario, the Adolescent School Attendance Act 
prohibits the employment of children over 
14 and under 16 between 8 a.m. and 5 p.m. 
except in the case of children who have em- 
ployment certificates and are exempt from 
school attendance. Other school laws merely 
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prohibit employment of children of school age 
during school hours. In Manitoba, however, 
by an amendment in the Shops Regulation 
Act, 1916, boys of 13 could be employed in 
shops, including messenger services, for not 
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more than two hours on school days or 8 hours 
on holidays but an order of the Manitoba 
Minimum Wage Board in 1937 raised the 
minimum age for employment in retail and 
wholesale stores from 14 to 15 years. 


SOCIAL SECURITY IN NEW ZEALAND 


Summary of National Pensions and Health Insurance Legislation 


EFERENCES have been made in the 

Lasour GAZETTE from time to time to 
the progress of social security measures in 
New Zealand, and a brief summary of the 
1988 legislation providing for pensions and 
health insurance has appeared in recent issues 
(April, 1988, page 373; September, page 972; 
and October, page 1078). 

There has now been received an official 
summary and copy of the Social Security Bill 
as enacted by the New Zealand Parliament. 
While New Zealand has had in operation a 
system of non-contributory pensions and 
family allowances, the initiation of a national 
plan, including health insurance, was envisaged 
by the present Government since it came into 
power in 1935. Various government commit- 
tees have studied the matter, and in Septem- 
ber, 1937, Sir Henry Britten Brackenbury, 
member of an advisory committee to the 
British Ministry of Health, and former chair- 
man of the Council of the British Medical 
Association, visited New Zealand at the invi- 
tation of the local branch of the British 
Medical Association. Owing to his wide ex- 
perience of the subject he was able to assist 
in an advisory capacity both the association 
and the Government committees. 

Following the report of a National Health 
and Superannuation Committee on the pro- 
posals of the Government to establish a 
national health and superannuation system, a 
social security Bill was introduced in the 
House of Representatives. 

The Bill was amended in several particulars, 
the most important of which was the imposi- 
tion of a tax of ls. in the £ on company in- 
come for social security finance. The official 
summary of the Bill (in the form of an “ ex- 
planatory memorandum”) as amended and 
passed is presented as follows:— 


Administration 


This Bill has two main objects. In the first 
place, it is intended to substitute for the 
existing system of non-contributory civil pen- 
sions (eg., old-age, widows’, and other pen- 
sions) a system of monetary benefits, on a 
contributory basis. In the second place, the 


Bill makes provision for the inauguration of a 
system of medical and hospital benefits, and 
of other related benefits. 

Part I of the Bill establishes a Social 
Security Department, which will replace the 
present Pensions Department, and may absorb 
certain branches of other Departments. It is 
proposed to place the new Department under 
the administrative control of three Commis- 
sioners acting under Ministerial direction. 


Monetary Benefits 


Benefits of the following classes are provided 
for in Part IT:— 

(a) Superannuation benefits: Every per- 
son over the age of 65 years who satisfies 
the prescribed residential conditions (which 
are the same as the residential conditions 
attached to the grant of the age-benefits 
referred to below) is entitled, for the year 
commencing on Ist April, 1940, and for 
every subsequent year, to a superannuation 
benefit, without conditions as to income or 
property. The rate of the superannuation 
benefit for the year 1940 is fixed at £10 a 
year: in every subsequent year it is increased 
by £2 10s. a year. Thus the superannuation 
benefit in the year 1941 will be £12 10s. and 
in the year 1942 will be £15, and so on. 
The maximum superannuation benefit is 
£78 a year. 

(b) Age-benefits: Age-benefits are in sub- 
stitution for old-age pensions, and, subject 
to the alterations hereinafter referred to, 
the provisions of the Bill as to age-benefits 
are substantially the same as the provisions 
of the existing law as to old-age pensions. 
The material differences are as follows:— 

(1) The general age-limit is reduced 
from 65 years to 60 years. 
(2) The maximum rate is increased from 
£58 10s. a year to £78 a year. 
(c) Widows’ benefits: The widows’ benefits 
provided for ‘in the Bill are, speaking 
generally, in substitution for the widows’ 
pensions now provided under the Pensions 
Act, 1926. Under the proposals contained 
in the Bill, however, widows who satisfy 
the prescribed conditions will receive the 
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benefits provided thereby in their own right, 
whereas, under the existing Act, a widow is 
qualified to receive a widow’s benefit only 
if she is the mother of one or more children 
under 15 years of age. The Bill does not, 
however, provide a benefit for every widow 
merely because she is a widow. The neces- 
sary qualifications are set out in clause 22 
of the Bill; the actual though unexpressed 
condition common to all the conditions 
enumerated in clause 22 is that a widow 
does not become qualified to receive a 
widow’s benefit unless by reason of her 
marriage or the care of the children of her 
marriage she has been deprived of the 
opportunity of earning her own living until 
she has reached an age when she can no 
longer be reasonably expected to do so. 


(d) Orphans’ benefits: The provisions of 
the Bill as to orphans’ benefits are new. 
It is not proposed to grant benefits in 
respect of orphans who for the time being 
are maintained in any State institution, but 
in other cases the Commission, having regard 
to the particular circumstances in each case, 
is empowered to grant benefits in respect 
of orphans at a rate not exceeding £39 a 
year in any case. 


(e) Family benefits: The provisions of the 
Bill relating to family benefits are in sub- 
stitution for the existing provisions for the 
payment of “family allowances” under the 
Family Allowances Act, 1926. The essential 
differences between the present Act and 
the proposals contained in the Bill are— 


(1) The age limit of the children in 
respect of whom a benefit can be granted 
is extended from 15 years to 16 years. 


(2) The rate of the benefit is increased 
from 2s. a week to 4s. a week. 


(3) The permissible income of the family 
(including the benefit) is increased from 
£4 a week, plus 2s. for each child in excess 
of two, to £5 a week, plus 4s. for each 
child in excess of two. 

(f) Invalids’ benefits: The provisions of 
the Bill as to invalids’ benefits are in sub- 
stitution for the existing invalidity pensions. 
The only material alteration is the increase 
of the basic rate of the benefit from £52 a 
year to £78 a year. 

(g) Miners’ benefits: The provisions as to 
miners’ benefits are in substitution for the 
existing miners’ pensions, the basic rate 
being increased from £65 a year to £78 a 
year. 

(h) Sickness benefits: The provisions as to 
sickness benefits are new, and are intended 
for relief of persons who suffer a loss of 
wages or other earnings through temporary 
incapacity resulting from sickness or accident. 
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The rates of sickness benefits coincide with 
the rates fixed (in later provisions of the 
Bill) in respect of unemployment. 

(2) Unemployment benefits: The unem- 
ployment benefits provided for in the Bill 
are in substitution for the existing “ susten- 
ance”? payments made out of the Employ- 
ment Promotion Fund. At the present time 
there is no prescribed scale of payments and 
no fixed conditions subject to which pay- 
ments can be made. The Bill prescribes a 
scale of payments and fixes the qualifications 
of persons to whom unemployment benefits 
can be granted. 

(7) Maori War benefits: The provisions as 
to Maori War benefits are in substitution 
for the existing Maori War pensions, the 
only material alteration being that the basic 
rate is increased from £58 10s. a year to £78 
a year. 

(k) Emergency benefits: The provisions 
of the Bill as to emergency benefits are new. 
They are designed to meet cases of hardship 
where applicants fail to qualify for any of 
the specific benefits provided for. The 
Commission is directed, as far as possible, 
to relate any emergency benefit to an 
analogous specific benefit and to fix the 
rates of the emergency benefit accordingly. 


Medical, Hospital, and Related Benefits 


Part III of the Bill is of general application 
to all persons ordinarily resident in New 
Zealand, and makes provision for medical, 
pharmaceutical, hospital, maternity, and other 
related benefits. 


Medical benefits: Under the proposals con- 
tained in the Bill every person will be 
entitled to such medical treatment as is 
ordinarily given by medical practitioners in 
the course of a general practice. The 
services of recognized specialists are outside 
the scope of the medical benefits. Every 
registered medical practitioner will be 
entitled to co-operate in the scheme for the 
provision of medical benefits, on terms to be 
fixed by the Minister of Health after 
consultation with a Medical Committee. 


Pharmaceutical benefits: Persons claiming 
medical benefits will be entitled to receive, 
without cost to themselves, all such 
medicines, drugs, approved appliances, and 
materials as are prescribed for their use by 
a medical practitioner in the course of 
providing any medical services under the 
Bill. 


Hospital benefits: The Bill provides for 
the payment to Hospital Boards and to the 
proprietors of licensed hospitals and other 
approved institutions of prescribed amounts 
in respect of hospital treatment afforded by 
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them. The amount paid to a Hospital 
Board is in satisfaction of its claims for the 
treatment of patients; in the case of licensed 
hospitals and other institutions the amount 
paid is in partial satisfaction of claims 
against the patients or other persons liable 
for the hospital charges. 


Mental Hospitals: The Bill also makes 
provision for the treatment of patients in 
public mental hospitals, without charge. 


Maternity benefits: Maternity benefits 
include ante-natal and post-natal advice and 
treatment by medical practitioners, and the 
services of doctors and nurses at confine- 
ments in maternity hospitals or elsewhere. 
No charge is to be made in respect of 

-confinements in State maternity hospitals, 
or in maternity hospitals conducted by 
Hospital Boards. In respect of confinements 
in private maternity hospitals, provision is 
made for the payment of prescribed fees 
which will be accepted in partial satisfaction 
of the charge payable by the patient or any 
other person in respect of the confinement. 

Supplementary benefits: Authority is given 
for the inauguration of supplementary 
benefits as and when the occasion for provid- 
ing such benefits arises. Among the supple- 
mentary benefits contemplated are specialist 
and consultant services, radiological services, 
dental services, home-nursing services and 
domestic assistance. 


Financial Provisions 


Part IV of the Bill proposes to abolish the 
present Employment Promotion Fund and the 
present Employment Tax, and makes provision 
for the establishment of a Social Security 
Fund, out of which will be paid the cost of 
providing benefits and the cost of administra- 
tion. Provision is made for the collection of 
a Social Security Contribution, consisting of 
(a) a registration fee; and (b) a charge on 
salaries, wages, and other income. Subject 
to such exemptions as may be made by Order 
in Council, every person over 16 years of age 
is required to be registered, to pay the 
registration fee, and to pay the charge on 
salaries, wages, and other income. 

The provisions of Part IV are generally on 
the lines of corresponding provisions in the 
Employment Promotion Act, 19386 (which is 
proposed to be repealed). The material altera- 
tions are: (1) The increase in the rate of the 
charge on salaries, wages, and other income; 
and (2) the requirement of the registration of 
all persons over 16 years of age (an annual 
fee of 5s. being payable by women and by 
youths under 20 years of age). In respect of 
other persons the registration fee remains at 
the rate of 5s. a quarter. Other alterations 
are principally for the purpose of curing 
defects discovered in the administration of 
the Employment Promotion Act. 


LEAGUE OF NATIONS INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


Kighty-fifth Session of the Governing Body—International Conference on 
Reduction of Accident Risks in Coal Mines—Ratification of 
Conventions by the United States 


ECENT activities under the International 
Labour Organization included the con- 
vening of the Eighty-fifth Session of the 
Governing Body in London, and the meeting 
of international experts held at Geneva during 
the latter part of November to study the best 
methods of taking international steps to 
decrease the great number of accidents to 
which coal miners are exposed. These events 
are dealt with in the following summaries:— 


Eighty-fifth Session of Governing Body 


In response to a cordial invitation of the 
British Government, the Governing Body of 
the International Labour Office held its 
Highty-fifth Session in London, from October 
25 to 27. The day before the opening of the 
meeting the members of the Governing Body, 
as well as the Director and the higher officials 
of the International Labour Office, were 
received by their Majesties the King and 
Queen at Buckingham Palace. 

The Governing Lody elected as its chairman 
for the ensuing year Mr. Paul Berg, Norwegian 


Government representative. The retiring 
chairman was Mr. F. W. Leggett, the British 
Government representative. 


At this meeting consideration was given to 
the measures to be taken with regard to the 
resolutions adopted by the International 
Labour Conference at its Twenty-fourth 
Session in June last, and it was decided to 
convene a second Regional Conference of 
American States in Havana at the end of 
1939, and also to hold a Tri-partite Confer- 
ence in Geneva in March, 1939, on Hours of 
Work in Rail Transport. The Governing 
Body decided to adjourn the consideration of 
the measures to be taken to give effect to the 
other resolutions of the Conference until its 
Highty-sixth Session, which will be held at 
Geneva in January. 


Reduction of Accident Risks in Coal Mines 


The American, Belgian, British, French, 
Netherlands and Polish experts, who have 
been meeting (November 21-24) at the I.L.0. 
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to study the best methods of taking interna- 
tional steps to decrease the great number 
of accidents to which coal miners are exposed, 
discussed the bases of a model code of safety 
regulations which will be of service to all 
countries concerned when they come to frame 
or revise their coal mining regulations, accord- 
ing to a press release recently received from 
the International Labour Office at Geneva. 

The most important points of these regula- 
tions would deal with safety measures to be 
taken in connection with: explosives and shot 
firing; supports of mine galleries; haulage and 
travel; winding; ventilation; gases and coal 
dust; and electricity. 


On most of these subjects the existing 
regulations in the various countries contain 
the necessary details. There are, however, 
a few matters on which they contain only 
very few and apparently inadequate provisions. 


The first of these matters is underground 
supports. In spite of the fact that falls of 
roof and sides are the most frequent cause of 
coal-mining accidents in all countries (in 
Great Britain, for example, accidents from this 
cause accounted, in 1936, for not less than 
49 per cent of all the serious accidents occur- 
‘ing underground), the regulations in most 
cases leave it to the managements to draw up, 
separately for each mine or group of mines, 
requirements concerning the setting of sup- 
ports. 

Such a state of affairs can hardly be con- 
sidered satisfactory, and the experts are of 
opinion that an attempt should be made to 
frame more precise regulations concerning 
supports. 

Another matter on which provisions more 
detailed than those contained in most of the 
existing regulations might suitably be incorpo- 
rated is the training and qualifications of 
miners. Such regulations governing the train- 
ing of hewers and other categories of under- 
grouud workers would certainly be useful; 
good training is generally recognized as an 
efficient means of ensuring greater safety. 


It would also seem necessary to lay down, 
in more detail than in most of the existing 
national regulations, rules concerning the 
installation, use, shifting, etc., of conveyer 
plant of different types. 


Even the best safety regulations, however, 
will remain largely inefficient unless their 
enforcement can be effectively supervised. An 
essential aid in the promotion of safety in coal 
mining is, therefore, a sufficiently numerous, 
properly qualified and efficient body of mining 
inspectors. 

In this connection it would also seem 
necessary to consider the best ways in which 
the miners themselves could play an active 
part in mining inspection. On this subject 


various countries, eg. France and Belgium, 
possess detailed regulations; their essentials 
might perhaps be recommended for adoption 
in other countries also. 

Besides legislation and its enforcement by 
means of efficient supervision and inspection, 
voluntary action is being more and more 
considered as a powerful weapon in the 
struggle for greater safety in industry. In the 
coal mining industry a great deal has been 
done in this field in various countries, both 
on a national scale and in individual mines. 
Very many miners may be said to owe their 
lives to the efforts of safety associations, 
safety committees, safety engineers and similar 
voluntary agencies. 

After discussing all these aspects of the 
problem of the prevention of accidents, the 
experts expressed the opinion that the drafting 
of a model safety code would be of great 
value for all coal mining countries. They 
asked that a recommendation embodying such 
a model code should be framed and submitted 
to them at a future meeting, with a view to 
having the question placed on the agenda of 
one of the forthcoming sessions of the Inter- 
national Labour Conference. 

The experts also made several suggestions 
of a technical nature aimed at improving 
national statistics of mining accidents and 
making them more easily comparable. 

In conclusion, they discussed a proposal of 
the French Government to set up an inter- 
national centre of mining information. This 
would be an organization which, under the 
direction of the International Labour Organ- 
ization, would centralize documentation and 
research, and so would allow the specialists 
of the different countries to pool their exper- 
ience and to discuss their ideas on matters of 
health and safety in mines and quarries. 

The French expert, M. Galliot, former 
French Director-General of Mines, stated that 
the wishes of the French Government on the 
matter had been already largely met during 
the meeting of the experts, also thanks to the 
complete documentation prepared by the 
I.L.O. The purpose of the proposed organiza- 
tion would in fact be realized if this documen- 
tation were kept up to date and expanded as 
necessary, and if the exchange of ideas 
between the countries concerned were helped 
and speeded up. 

All the experts agreed with their French 
colleague, and warmly supported these pro- 
posals. 


America and International Labour 
Conventions 


For the first time ratifications of Interna- 
tional Labour Conventions by the Government 
of the United States have just been officially 
registered. 
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These concern five important Conventions 
adopted by the Maritime Session of the Inter- 
national Labour Conference, held at Geneva 
in 1936. 

They include the Convention regulating 
hours of work on board merchant ships on the 
basis of an 8-hour day, and laying down the 
minimum manning scale thereby required. 

The four other Conventions ratified by the 
United States are those on holidays with pay 
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for seamen, the liability of the shipowner in 
case of sickness, injury or death of seamen, 
the minimum requirements of professional 
capacity for masters and officers of merchant 
ships, and the prohibition of employing 
children under 15 years of age on board ship. 

Moreover, the Government of ithe Republic 
of Argentina has submitted to Congress a 
message recommending 17 International La- 
bour Conventions for approval. 


National Housing Statistics 


In a release, dated December 5, Hon. 
Charles A. Dunning, Minister of Finance, 
announced that the number of loans approved 
under the National Housing Act during 
November were 193 per cent above approved 
loans for the same month last year, and in 
amount loaned 37 per cent above approvals 
for October, 19388, and 172 per cent above 
November, 1937. 

Number of loans approved, 316, was again 
higher than for any previous month since 
operations began in 1935, surpassing October, 
1938, previous high month, by nine loans. 
The total amount of loans approved was 
$1,739,865, and was greater than for any 
previous month, excepting June, 1938, the 
very peak of the building season, when loans 
approved amounted to $2,096,713. These 
loans during November provided housing 
accommodation for 507 families. Taking into 
account the seasonal falling off usually pre- 
vailing at this time of the year, November 
totals offer spectacular evidence of the increas- 
ing effectiveness of the new provisions of 
the Dominion’s housing legislation which came 
into operation at the beginning of August. 
In the four months since the National Hous- 
ing Act came into force loans are up 97 per 
cent in amount loaned, and 123 per cent in 
number of family housing units financed, 
compared with the same four months of 1937. 

An additional forty 90 per cent loans on 
low-cost homes valued at $2,500 or less were 
approved during the month, bringing the total 
number of such loans to 82. Under the 
guarantee for loans in the smaller and more 
remote areas, and in special districts of the 
larger centres, 141 loans were approved during 
the month, bringing the total in this classifica- 
tion to 400. 


New communities continue to be opened to 
the benefits of the lending facilities provided 
under the Act. During November loans were 
approved in 34 new municipalities, bringing 
the total number of communities so serviced 
to 285. Since the provisions of the National 
Housing Act became effective in August, 91 


new municipalities have been added to the 
list of communities in which the lending in- 
stitutions are making loans. 

Of the 507 family housing units financed 
during November, 81 or 15:9 per cent were 
financed by loans of $2,500 or less; 241 or 
47-4 per cent were financed by loans of $3,000 
or less; and 358 or 70°6 per cent were financed 
by loans of $3,500 or less. The average loan 
for the month is $3,482, and the average of 
all loans made to date, now stands at $3,914. 

The total amount of loans made under the 
Dominion’s housing legislation now exceeds 
$26,400,000, and total housing units financed 
number 6,755. 





The Trade Unionst’s Handbook is the title 
of a pamphlet published under the authority 
of the Workers’ Educational Association of 
Canada. The booklet is divided into three 
main sections, and an introduction. The 
three main sections deal with the history of 
trade unionism in Canada, the principles, 
functions and problems of trade unionism, 
and trade unions and the law. In a foreword, 
the publication committee states that the in- 
tention of the booklet is “to be suggestive of 
the need for trade unionists to study inten- 
sively and in a critical spirit the progress of 
the movement which they support.” 


The International Labour Review for No- 
vember contains an article entitled “A His- 
torical Survey of Factory Inspection in Great 
Britain”, by D. H. Blelloch. The article deals 
with the origin of factory inspection under 
which heading reference is made to factory 
legislation passed in 1802, 1819, 1825, 1831 and 
the Factories Inquiry Commission of 1833, 
and the factory act of that year. Under 
another heading the gradual extension of the 
scope of factory legislation is sketched. The 
final sections of the article deal with the 
evolution of the factory inspection staff, the 
integration of the local authorities in the 
work of factory inspection, and the powers, 
duties and methods employed by factory 
inspectors. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN CANADA, OCTOBER, 1938 


HE following information as to the em- 
ployment situation in Canada is based 
‘upon reports from the following sources :— 

(1) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
receives reports each month from most of the 
larger employers of labour throughout Canada 
in all industries except agriculture, fishing, 
hunting and highly specialized business, the 
returns being from firms employing fifteen 
workers or more. The number of firms so 
reporting on November 1 was 11,049, the em- 
ployees on their payrolls numbering 1,100,263 
persons. 

(2) The Department of Labour receives 
reports from local trade unions throughout 
Canada, showing the number of their members 
who were unemployed in the period under 
review. The number of unions reporting for 
October was 1,920, having an aggregate mem- 
bership of 236,690 persons, 12-3 per cent of 


whom were without employment on November 
1. It should be understood that the report on 
the number of unemployed workers refers only 
to organized labour, definite figures not being 
available as to the number of unorganized 
workers who were without employment during 
the period reviewed. 

(3) The Department of Labour receives 
reports from 70 centres in which the Employ- 
ment Service of Canada is situated, showing 
the number of applications for work, the 
existing vacancies and the number of work- 
people placed in positions. 

(4) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
receives each month detailed statistics from 
58 cities throughout Canada showing the value 
of permits granted during the period for 
various classes of building construction, these 
figures indicating the degree of activity pre- 
vailing in the building trades. 


(1) The Employment Situation at the Beginning of November, 1938, as 
Reported by Employers 


Data furnished the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics by 11,049 leading industrial establish- 
ments throughout the Dominion show that 
employment was considerably curtailed at the 
beginning of November. The loss was seasonal 
in character, but exceeded the average decline 
at November 1 in the experience of the years, 
1921-1937. The reported payrolls aggregated 
1,100,263, compared with 1,120,068 at October 1, 
while the index (1926=100) declined from 
116-7 in the preceding month, to 114-6 at the 
first of November, as compared with 125-2 at 
the same date in 1937. Industrial employment 
was thus at a lower level than in the late 
autumn of last year, but it was more active 
than at the beginning of November in 1936, 
when the index was 111-0; it was also in 
greater volume than in any November in the 
years, 1930-1935. 

Since the reduction in staffs at November 1, 
1938, was larger than usual at the time of year, 
the seasonally-adjusted index showed a 
decrease, declining from 111-0 at October 1, 
1938, to 109-7 at the beginning of November. 

In recent years of the record, the unadjusted 
indexes at November 1 have been as follows: 
1938, 114-6; 1987, 125-2; 1936, 111-0; 1935, 
107-7; 1934, 100-2; 1933, 91:3; 1932, 84-7; 
1931, 103-0; 1930, 112-9; 1929, 124-6; 1928, 
118-9, and 1927, 108-8. 

Important seasonal improvement was noted 
at the beginning of November in logging; 
the gain did not provide work for so many 
men as were dispatched to the bush at 
November 1 in either 1937 or 1936, although 


it exceeded the average advance at that date 
in the years since 1920. There were also 
considerable increases in mining, building and 
retail trade. On the other hand, communica- 
tions, transportation, services, highway con- 
struction and manufacturing showed declines, 
mainly of a seasonal character; the losses 
in highway construction and maintenance and 
transportation were particularly extensive. 
Within the manufacturing division, food, 
lumber and leather factories recorded the 
largest. reductions in personnel, while rubber, 
chemical, electric light and power, automobile, 
agricultural implement, crude, rolled and 
forged and some other iron and steel plants 
reported heightened activity. 

For November 1 of last year, 10,463 
employers had reported staffs aggregating 
1,194,137, a decrease of some 3,900 persons 
as compared with their October 1, 1937, returns. 
The contractions in construction were then 
most pronounced, while exceptionally large 
advances had been indicated in logging. 


Employment by Economic Areas 


The tendency was downward in all provinces. 
The curtailment in Quebec involved the release 
of the largest number of persons, but the 
greatest percentage losses were in Saskatchewan 
and Alberta. Except in Prince Edward Island 
and Saskatchewan, employment was generally 
at a lower level than at November 1, 1937, 
however in all but the Maritime Provinces, 
activity was greater than at the same date in 
1936 and immediately preceding years; in the 
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Maritimes, the index at the latest date was 
higher than in the beginning of any November 
in the period, 1932-35. 

Maritume Provinces—There was a decrease 
in industrial activity in each of the Maritime 
Provinces, most of the reduction in personnel 
taking place in road construction; mining, 
communications and transportation, however, 
also reported curtailment. The factory group 


Quebec—Employment in Quebec showed a 
falling-off, chiefly in construction, but manu- 
facturing, steam railway operation and services 
also released employees. On the other hand, 
there were gains in mining, retail trade, build- 
ing and logging, those in the last-named being 
pronounced. Within the manufacturing group, 
the leather, lumber, pulp and paper, textile, 
mineral product, electrical apparatus and some 


EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 


Note.—The curve is based on the number of employees at work on the first day of the month 
as indicated by the firms reporting, in comparison with the average number of employees 
they repcrted during the calendar year 1926 as 100. 
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as a whole showed moderate improvement; other divisions showed contractions. The 


additions to staffs were recorded in food and 
iron and steel plants, but lumber and pulp and 
.paper mills were slacker. Building also 
afforded more employment, and there were 
important seasonal increases in logging camps. 
Returns were received from 807 employers 
in the Maritime Provinces with 82,494 workers 
on their payrolls, or 1,367 fewer than at the 
beginning of October. 

A much larger decline had been indicated 
at November 1, 1937, by the 721 co-operating 


establishments, whose payrolls had included 


91,900 persons; the index was then many points 
higher than at the latest date. 


2,749 reporting employers reduced their forces 
by 5,411 persons, bringing them to 337,692 at 
November 1. Employment was not so brisk 
as at November 1, 1937, when a considerable 
gain had been indicated in 2,507 establish- 
ments, whose staffs numbered 363,525. 


Ontario—The trend was downward in 
Ontario at the beginning of November, the 
4,808 firms whose data were tabulated having 
a combined working force of 450,092 persons, 
or 3,213 fewer than in the preceding month. 
On the average, the change at November 1 
in the years, 1921-1937, has been a decline on 
a smaller scale than that indicated at the 
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latest date. There was a seasonal advance in 
logging, and mining and trade also showed 
improvement from October 1. On the other 
hand, manufacturing, communications, trans- 
portation and building, highway and railway 
construction and maintenance reported curtail- 
ment. Within the group of factory employ- 
ment, the pulp and paper, rubber, chemical 
and iron and steel divisions showed heightened 
activity, the gains in the latter being largest; 
leather, lumber, food and some other divisions, 
however, released employees. The losses, 
which were most pronounced in canneries, 
were mainly seasonal in character. Little 
general change had been noted in Ontario at 
the beginning of November, 1937; the index 
was then 15:4 points higher than at the latest 
date, when it stood at 115-0. For November 1, 
1937, statistics had been received from 4,639 
employers having 508,302 workers. 

Prairie Provinces—There were seasonal 


decreases in employment in Manitoba, Saskat- 
chewan and Alberta at November 1, 1938. 


Returns were compiled from 1,548 firms in the 
Prairie Provinces having 137,972 employees, 
as against 144,491 at October 1. Logging, coal- 
mining, building and retail trade afforded 
more employment, but there were declines in 
manufacturing, services, transportation and 
highway and railway construction and mainten- 
ance. Most of the loss in manufacturing 
occurred in iron and steel factories. The 
general curtailment in this area was on a much 
larger scale than that recorded at November 1, 
1937, but the index then was slightly lower, 
standing at 106-2, as compared with 108-1 at 
the date under review. Statements had been 
tabulated for November 1 of last year from 
1,492 employers of 135,559 men and women; 
this was a decrease of 1,832 from their October 
1, 1937, payrolls. 

British Columbta—A further contraction in 
employment was recorded in British Columbia; 
the staffs of the 1,187 employers furnishing 
returns aggregated 92,018, compared with 95,308 
in the preceding month. The reduction took 


Tasie I.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY ECONOMIC AREAS 
(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 








— Maritime : Prairie British 
Canada | provinces | Quebec Ontario | provinces | Columbia 
Novi b Sloot ec sae ket cect or tee ee eee 91-3 102-6 83-4 92-7 101-9 83-7 
INOVic PLO 22S cain tits cele Leone tener a LARC SyAee TROL 97-0 102-9 88-4 101-1 104-3 88-9 
Noose D923: ere he eit oe SRD Ma ae belay 100-0 106-8 98-4 102-2 98-5 91-1 
NGVa A IO 2 Ee er ace nomen ne etn Wem eres 94-1 93-9 92-6 96-3 93-4 90-6 
NOV UG ZO sae taets eeitiretclterer au ticcicein Cee er rete 98-3 96-0 96-4 99-8 98-4 98-9 
INO ¥.s nO 26 rie ean Lene ea the rc Uni Tae en 104-0 97-2 105-4 103-7 106-9 102-9 
INOV ELROD Tisch de oad ichoe aie ee ere vate ete 108-8 100-1 110-2 109-8 110-7 104-2 
INOV LPP 926 ose ere Seeh Seceray pie nae th 3) (kena rel 118-9 109-5 114-8 121-1 128-6 112-1 
INOW:s Uhl 929 ars ae see cera cece haat hen ee ene 124-6 124-6 122-8 126-5 129-5 113-9 
INOW EOS OR ce peste or eens rit ah cree eters 112-9 110-1 111-9 111-6 125-8 105-4 
INOVe LOS eee e cirri eon ee ene nn 103-0 116-6 96-2 98-1 128-2 98-9 
INO Vie GS Dis eco atc be ceicetae ete one Cera ter earee 84-7 86-8 83-6 84-2 91-6 77°8 
IN OV Ti PLO SS ec eae Oe erate ge Meola ie dae 91-3 90-2 92-2 91-4 94-6 84-0 
DNS Fro aiden Bo RES: ee eae MR ial oR RUAN EBA 3p ot cate 100-2 104-9 98-0 103-6 96-5 94-1 
INFO SVir 1; BLOB ities Pe arene RET te cae ele ep ek 107-7 111-1 105-0 110-0 108-1 101-8 
IN OvindepL OS Gere enn eaters eevml be ten FT ee dae 111-0 119-4 110-3 112-8 106-0 105-4 
Fan VV 198 Tan oet eatees eeseesene reese eles 103-8 109-5 104-0 107-5 94-2 95-4 
eb OLA ee Pee SOR ASN de a ae 104-1 107-5 106-7 108-4 91-4 91-3 
A ICW Oa Rare ha Sits. Sala My i OR dA Ai od 102-8 106-6 102-5 108-9 91-3 89-2 
ZaNi 0) Oot fl URN UBD, <.) cead Si ER ie Cite AER Re. 103-0 105-4 102-2 108-8 89-4 97-5 
IME Sa sate hs eRe cee pate ee TN LI ok aca ie a 106-3 110-7 105-2 111-2 93-2 103-4 
UTORNE 04 a cevesi Neco sate Re ecce a Stale opin EA oe SP ee 114-3 122-0 113-6 118-8 99-3 112-2 
Ail Ray Oe A Ue ee ORE CeO ALS Si satg rs eee et ot 2 119-1 135-8 118-0 122-2 104-0 117-1 
PAT AI a ie Oe RM ducal 1! eR RU bs 120-0 134-3 120-8 122-2 105-6 116-9 
Sept. dishes deacs ce hese Ca Ae nee 123 -2 135-4 124-5 125-0 109-4 121-2 
Oot WEA eee CLE SR oe 125-7 134-9 127-3 130-4 107-6 117-9 
TNO aves epee tevate wile cle ce et a ee RIL Oo 125-2 127-3 130-5 180-4 106-2 111-5 
TOO UH Misuatis utes ta cians totril tae Spee ee enn cae k 121-6 122-5 129-6 125-8 100-5 107-5 
Sage bel esl 038% ayes le vee kde ae ene 113-4 115-8 119-7 117-5 96-2 97-8 
1 SX=) 6 tea! Boat erat he a ura mie Ate beh oc WA mao ahs | 110-4 iA 114-5 116-2 91-7 96-4 
Mars: (13.50 5 ke ee CREO, eee oe ey 107-8 108-3 110-1 113-7 92-2 96-2 
WG 0S oy (0 A ee Sion PO ns ME SAN ok ee REA) 29 105-0 103-6 107-4 109-6 89-4 100-2 
May) Hi Salysectiatc. stent c. meee ee ee ae 107-4 107-3 112-6 109-9 91-5 102-8 
JUNOT Ge oe e dt iter fo thas loka ea alee ee 111-9 110-9 120-4 112-5 97-0 105-1 
Bi ik gr Waele re ae aye RR Pepe tac A 113-5 116-7 119-9 114-0 99-8 108-0 
AUR LVI. Re EA ee. BE. PIE. 112-1 112-6 117-8 111-2 104-9 107-1 
Sept adlac ice, RAN ola) cates cee ee 115-1 113 -2 118-1 115-0 112-2 112-0 
ee | Nes SiR ih wepghGAM a bate nd C54 lee taco nner tice ie aire 115-8 113-2 111-3 
OV SEL ah rote di se lealineteltotene ate «bate he. uialoua.c) shal eeha orate eatet aes ° . 19-7 115-0 108-1 107-5 
Relative Weight of Employment by Economic 
Areas as AUNOV.11, 1008) 0) cee ene 100-0 7°5 30-7 40-9 12-5 8-4 


Norgz.—The “Relative Weight’, as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated area, to the total 
number of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review 
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place largely in construction, manufacturing 
and transportation, with smaller losses in com- 
munications and services. In the group of 
factory employment, there were important 
seasonal reductions in food canneries, with 
smaller declines in iron and steel plants. On 
the other hand, logging and retail trade were 
more active. Employment generally was 
quieter than at November 1 of last year, when 
1,104 establishments had reported a total 
working force of 94,851 persons, compared with 
100,263 in the preceding month; the index 
then stood at 111°5, as compared with 107-5 
at November 1, 1988. 

Table 1 gives index numbers by economic 
areas. 

Employment by Cities 


Additions to staffs were recorded in Quebec, 
Toronto, and Windsor, while in Montreal, 
Ottawa, Hamilton, Winnipeg, and Vancouver, 
there was a falling-off in activity. Except in 
Montreal and Quebec, the volume of employ- 
ment in these centres was not so great as at 


Montreal—A_ reduction in employment 
occurred in Montreal at November 1, when 
1,750 persons were released from the payrolls 
of the 1,583 co-operating firms, who employed 
164,254. Trade and building showed heightened 
activity, but there were losses in manufactur- 
ing, road construction and _ transportation. 
Within the manufacturing group, there was 
curtailment in textile, leather, mineral product 
and electrical apparatus factories, while vege- 
table food and some other plants reported 
advances. A rather smaller decrease had been 
noted at the same date of last year, and the 
index was then fractionally lower. Statements 
for November 1, 1937, had been received from 
1,417 establishments providing work for 159,897 
men and women. 


Quebec City—lIndustrial activity showed a 
further advance in Quebec, according to 193 
employers of 16,405 persons, compared with 
16,1387 at October 1. Construction and trans- 
portation indicated most of the increase, while 
manufacturing recorded a decline; this took 





the beginning of November of 1937. place largely in leather plants. Employment 
Taste II—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PRINCIPAL CITIES 
(AVERAGE CaLENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 
mae Montreal Quebec Toronto Ottawa Hamilton | Windsor Winnipeg | Vancouver 

Nowals, 1922). 2. fs cov OS Sid MRAENERS overcte ort BOL SO eles c:5 tercyaeerOeee Nici chases eben Biatosie coil te nacttes Seniesa te oud « 101-8 82-2 
INoyst, 1928. 2.48... 100245 nee 4): 8, 99-2 110-5 QA iV . Heee es sas 90-7 85-4 
Now:2tli7 1924. tas. ss 93-6 101-4 96-1 100-6 S308 ae. «fe 86-2 89-6 
INowvzsl), 1925... eile. 100-6 100-5 99-1 103-1 92-3 92-5 94-7 97-0 
Nowe, 1928 asec 104-7 104-3 103-4 103-6 103 -6 96-8 106-1 101-6 
Nowe) 1927, 4. bere 109-4 123-9 109-5 113-1 106-3 81-4 108-2 99-7 
INowiet lt) 1928.44. bee 115-1 126-6 119-3 118-9 115-7 155-9 115-4 106-6 
Nowy} h 1929 «ey wees 121-8 133 -6 125-0 125-0 130-4 134-9 115-8 111-6 
Nov.0031 1930. se bee 112-6 135-3 115-5 124-6 102-0 116-5 108-6 110-4 
Nowa 193i ine Beet 95-4 120-0 105-6 - 118-6 96-3 67-7 93-5 101-9 
Nowelss 1932) sae eee. 84-8 98-5 92-5 94-1 77°8 62-5 84-3 87-9 
Novel 1933). ae 86-4 94-7 91-5 95-5 79-5 76:7 81-5 85-1 
Nowe: 1934). yen, 87-3 96-5 97-2 98-6 86:3 76-1 86-4 89-0 
INow2el) 1935: <takeheace 91-7 100-5 101-7 104-0 101-4 115-4 91-4 101-3 
Now.8b, 1936.8 eee. « 94-6 97-1 105-9 108-8 100-4 126-1 94-9 107-0 
Jan 1193.0 seme wats 90-4 92-0 103-4 102-8 ~~ 99-0 137-1 92-4 105-3 
Felonies isctvcake cpanies << 91-8 91-7 101-9 98- 101-7 145-2 89-4 104-7 
Mariel) i. sch Bbees.. 92-6 92-7 103-2 99-8 103-7 146-8 90-8 103-8 
April ap o.cc3. chee ose 96-8 93-3 105-8 101-9 108-2 151-4 91-6 104-4 
May Wels s-4.. Bee east 101-1 97-6 167-4 106-6 111-9 152-9 93-5 105-6 
June. gol oh eae: 105-2 101-6 108-7 111-8 114-2 153-1 96-5 110-8 
OWLS. OTs cs ba RE a 105-5 106-4 109-5 114-9 116-3 149-8 99-2 114-8 
AUST BPL, .'53 antelope: 105-2 108-6 107-8 112-7 117-7 135-0 97-6 117-3 
Septime li cacdou dc Be Broce 107-6 110-0 110-0 113-7 119-4 132-2 98-8 119-6 
Ochi). ..4 ae 107-4 107-2 112-6 114-4 117-3 146-2 97-6 117-9 
NOME B ois 4s: ec BRE os. « 106-4 103-8 112-7 111-7 119-4 154-1 98-0 115-6 
Po CORB BE a ahioid yh Eb << 104-3 99-3 111-9 105-2 116-2 153-1 95-4 109-5 
Jan Ly A938 on 8s 99-0 100-6 108-4 104-9 109-8 147-8 92-0 108-4 
Febahals....2)). ceeds 97-5 97-9 106-1 101-4 107-9 154-3 89-3 105-3 
Maregala.is3 2 bamae su 98-5 99-7 105-6 99-7 106-1 153-1 89-6 104-2 
ADE Gg <....2 «tears 100-6 100-4 106-0 101-7 106-4 148-9 89-6 104-6 
May. ils csu. cane eee 104-5 103-8 106-3 103-0 107-2 148-9 91-6 105-9 
SUNG, Mal... 6 Ga 107-3 103-8 106-7 106-3 106-6 146-0 92-8 106-4 
JULY Biboc.ti- eee 106-4 169-1 107-4 106-8 109-9 128-8 95-2 111-0 
AUS, BEE ct Sethe fo 104-7 109-6 105-6 107-7 108-3 105-2 95-2 112-2 
Septeeel. oss ieee Bie ae 106-6 110-2 108-1 109-0 109-2 121-1 96-5 114-9 
Octet i 6 ce heee: 108-2 117-1 109-4 108-3 104-1 126-7 96-3 114-7 
NOyeblitis. chu Renews 107-1 119-1 109-6 106- 103-8 130-6 94-7 110-4 
Relative Weight of 

Employment by 

Cities as at Nov. 1, 

19385. ciseehs eatee aes 14-9 1ho's) 12-6 1-3 3-0 1-6 3°7 3°3 





Nore:—The ‘‘Relative Weight’’, as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated city, to the total 
number of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. 
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was brisker than at the beginning of November, 
1937, when the 178 co-operating establishments 
had employed 13,886 workers, or 448 fewer 
than at October 1, 1937. 

Toronto—There was a slight increase in the 
pay-rolls of 1,626 firms in Toronto, who had 
188,304 persons in their employ, a number 
greater by 193 than in their last report. Most 
of the expansion took place in trade, services 
and manufacturing, in which food and printing 
and publishing plants showed improvement. 
On the other hand, employees were released 
by transportation and construction companies. 
A small gain had also been registered at the 
beginning of November of a year ago, when 
the index was some three points higher; the 
1,555 employers making returns for November 
1, 1937, had reported staffs aggregating 140,300, 
compared with 140,162 in the preceding month. 

Ottawa—In Ottawa, moderate curtailment 
was shown in manufacturing, particularly in 
the lumber and pulp and paper divisions; 


slacker, while trade was rather more active. 
The changes in the other groups were slight. 
The 211 establishments furnishing data em- 
ployed 14,203 persons, as against 14,533 at 
October 1. Employment was in less volume 
than at the same date in 1937, when the 
trend had also been downward, according 
to information from 204 employers of 14,813 
workers. 


Hamilton—Industrial activity in Hamilton 
decreased slightly at November 1, when the 
304 co-operating firms reported 33,311 em- 
ployees, or 87 fewer than at the beginning 
of October. Manufacturing was quieter, the 
loss taking place chiefly in the iron and steel 
and electrical apparatus groups; on the other 
hand, construction and trade showed moderate 
increases. A general gain had been made at 
the beginning of November of last year, and 
the index was then decidedly higher. The 
November 1, 1937, pay-lists of the 294 report- 
ing employers had included 38,512 men and 








construction and transportation were also women. 
Taste IIT.—_INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES 
(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 
All |, Fase 
— silat Manf Log. Min Comm Trans Constr Serv Trade 
ries 
IN Oy EOL 92 Te canara Coes na 91-3 87-8 107-8 102-6 89-8 102-0 85-5 80-1 92-3 
Now. ni p1922) fairer wie on) de 97-0 94-9 119-1 109-3 87-8 105-9 94-0 80-7 93-1 
IN Owl O 23 ieee aati are ae 100-0 98-7 113-0 110-3 90-4 107-9 97-7 90-6 92-4 
INOW GL O24 bie ue mera ietcleie ts 94-1 91-3 129-4 105-1 95-6 99-9 88-9 91-2 93-1 
INO O25 seer, pe eke 98-3 96-5 119-9 101-7 97-3 103-0 94-6 93-9 99-2 
INOW lah O26 acne ere tae atte 104-0 102-7 99-6 106-5 102-2 105-2 111-2 99-1 103-9 
INOW rleLOD Mamet. <6 cere 108-8 104-9 136-3 111-4 106-2 106-5 122-1 107-9 111-9 
INOVAgteLO28 80 oer grate 118-9 115-1 139-3 121-2 114-1 113-4 137-4 120-8 121-3 
INO ut eLO20) Me serait sje cae. 124-6 117-2 173-3 128-0 125-8 113-8 153-6 131-6 130-7 
ING Wi MLOBO Me teat as sl cehe 112-9 104-6 90-9 121-9 119-9 106-0 148-8 126-9 129-2 
ING OSE ae dees serge 103-0 88-8 63-7 107-9 102-4 95-4 165-4 117-5 122-8 
INO in tL Oa: mrasurctesls sels te 84-7 81-7 37°9 101-2 89-6 84-5 77-9 106-5 115-4 
Tito iat ea RS SR al aa 91-3 86:5 110-3 109-7 81-1 81-4 94-6 107-9 115-6 
EN Roy rel Whe UY A a Wi Are OR 100-2 92-8 171-9 121-2 80-7 83-9 111-0 114-9 121-3 
INO Waele Qa binwe we sates orks 107-7 103-5 158-4 132-5 81-4 84-5 119-9 117-1 124-6 
IN Gy LOBG a wees aetias sat 111-0 107-7 206-9 151-8 83-1 87-1 99-6 124-9 132-0 
ANUS le OBI ete po eeeter acl eae 103-8 102-4 242-1 145-6 80-7 81-4 61-2 124-8 136-9 
BD EON i oi ontario 104-1 105-3 244-4 147-6 79-8 80-7 57-2 119-1 128-4 
Martel ass ements sale eee 102-8 107-6 193 -3 145-8 80-8 79-6 52-8 118-9 126-1 
TGCS OM sland lat ath DRL ANRbataRa | 103-0 110-8 132-5 146-0 81-4 79-5 53-7 122-7 127-5 
VPS LNW rods tones oie 106-3 113-8 86-7 147-4 82-9 85-1 71-4 125-2 128-4 
UNCED ta increta os 4 ate 114-3 117-9 109-1 151-9 85-6 86-7 105-2 129-0 131-5 
B AVN eet Bea Rear 1 6 Um 119-1 119-0 125-0 153 -6 88-0 89-4 128-5 137-5 133-4 
SoA UT ATi: BALI UREA EN AR RRL 120-0 118-1 124-7 153-7 89-9 89-1 139-8 141-7 132-2 
SES FRAT ARs Ree sAp kA ERI 123-2 121.2 143-4 159-1 90-9 89-7 144-5 146-6 130-9 
Oct ah ep geeca es see 125-7 121-7 208-5 163-9 90-5 90-4 144-3 135-4 133-4 
INOW OUR secure nane erate ere stel oem 125-2 119-0 806-3 161-1 88-9 87-2 131-7 131-0 137-0 
DOG URL bike chines cutlets ateruaes 121-6 116-3 355-4 162-3 85-9 84-1 104-2 180-6 139-6 
JON Plea lLOSS wheeler ache 113-4 108-6 323-6 155-2 85-1 82-0 81-9 132-5 141-7 
Hebron sy) a eee cite 110-4 110-3 290-7 154-3 82-9 79-6 71-6 128-4 127-9 
VE irs Mae are oe Reieek eves ceue ahd att 107-8 110-5 212-7 153-9 82-2 79-0 71-4 127-1 126-0 
FM Pap) Lica a che. SAR 105-0 110-8 115-0 151-3 82-5 78-5 71-6 129-8 127-1 
MS lenis ca biaietprent ales 107-4 110:6 97-5 149-7 82-5 83-9 88-2 131-9 131-3 
PUNO acest amare scat 111-9 112-3 93-6 153-3 84-7 84-9 114-5 135-3 131-5 
USC Leas kaicet OP tesserae 113-5 111-8 86-1 154-5 87-2 86-3 124-9 146-1 133-3 
DAVY 2s Ro Ek SRN ie dh BEAR A 112-1 110-0 59-6 153-6 88-2 86-9 128-0 143-5 132-1 
DOD. ie cas eae meets oe ascisiioke 115-1 113-8 58-6 157-4 88-3 88-7 133-8 146-7 131-0 
OCT ES ee sen ie sete sate 116-7 112-5 78-8 160-8 87-2 90-1 143-5 136-1 134-5 
INO Wage tats ots tins sails eee 114-6 110-9 180-8 163-4 85-5 87-9 122-5 132-8 135-6 
Relative Weight of Em- 
ployment by Industries as 
at. Nove 1bl938) 06, seca: 100-0 51-4 3°4 6-9 2-1 9-6 13-4 2-6 10-6 





oTe:—The ‘‘Relative Weight’’, as 


as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated industry, to the 


bats number of all employees reported i in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. 
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Windsor—The situation in Windsor showed 
a further improvement; 191 establishments 
reported 17,958 persons on their staffs, com- 
pared with 17,390 at the beginning of October. 
The increase took place mainly in the auto- 
mobile and related industries, while food fac- 
tories were seasonally slacker. A larger gain 
had been indicated at the same date of a 
year ago, when employment was at a much 
higher level. Statistics for November 1, 1937, 
had been tabulated from 179 firms, whose 
payrolls totalled 21,019. 


Winnipeg—Employment was reduced in 
Winnipeg, according to 498 employers with 
40,712 workers at the beginning of Novem- 
ber, aS compared with 41,480 in their last 
report. Manufacturing was slacker, iron and 
steel plants reporting most of the falling off; 
transportation, building and road construction 
also released employees, while trade showed 
an upward movement. Figures furnished by 
488 firms at the first of November of last 
year indicated that they had 42,183 men and 
women on their pay-lists; the employment 
index then stood at 98:0, compared with 94:7 
at the date under review. 


Vancouver—The movement was again down- 
ward in Vancouver, where the 476 co-operating 
establishments had 35,972 persons on their 
staffs, or 1,387 fewer than in the preceding 
month. Manufacturing, transportation, con- 
struction and. other industries showed declines, 
those in the first-named occurring largely in 
lumber, food and metal-using factories. In- 
dustrial activity generally was at a lower 
level than at the beginning of November of 
last year, when curtailment had also been 
reported by 461 firms, whose employees had 
numbered 37,215, a decline of 988 from October 
¥, 1937; 

Index numbers by cities are given in Table 2. 


Employment by Industries 


Manufacturing —While employment in man- 
ufactures at November 1 showed a seasonal 
contraction, this was on a smaller scale than 
that indicated at the same date of last year, 
and was also less than the average decline 
at the beginning of November in the autumns 
since 1920. The 6,217 co-operating establish- 
ments reported 565,332 employees, or 8,094 
fewer than at October 1. The index (1926= 


Taste [LV.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES (Average 1926=100) 





Industries 1Relative | Nov. 1 
Weight 1938 
Manutacturingiiytin ess ceases 51 110-9 


Animal products—edible............ 
Hur and productst.cee ok eee ee 
Leather and products............... 

Boots and shoesiy... ths eetert tsk 
Tumber'and products ie swe. sae as 


Rough and dressed lumber........ 66-5 
Furnitures, Sok eee ae aes 8 88-8 
Other lumber products............ 104-8 


Musical instruments................. 
Plant products—edible.............. 
Pulp and paper products............. 
Pulp and Papoteaccmie secs selk 
Paper PLOGUCTS Ala. |. eee. «keke = tee 
Printing and publishing............ 
Rub berprocuctsrwa attache eas 
Textile productary. Wak. ce ledelicee 
Thread, yarn and cloth........... 
Cotton yarn and cloth............. 
Woollen yarn and cloth............ 
Artificial silk and silk goods....... 
Hosiery and knit goods............ 


Garments and personal furnishings. 

Other textile products............. 107-1 
PRODACCOS eee eae oes 96-4 
IB GVeraAges ihc tii A Sete. aw Mito. 166-9 


Chemicals and allied products....... 
Clay, glass and stone products....... 
Electric light and power............. 
Hlectrical apparatus. +..0.... 21s. 
Tron and steel products.............. 
Crude, rolled and forged products. . 
Machinery (other than vehicles) .. 
Agricultural implements........... 
Mian. ViGhiGleds. nasi le ota caine eo13 
Automobiles and parts.......... 

Steel shipbuilding and repairing..... 
Heating appliances.................. 
Tron and steel fabrication (n.e.s.).... 
Foundry and machine shop products. 
Other iron and steel products........ 
Non-ferrous metal products............ 
Non-metallic mineral products........ 
Miscallanéous:,* nc... cate ccs ce.cte.e nie + 


— 
SEN HSSSS PROPER EHOR SCOP WHOOCHWOHN HEN OWOHRONWHNOND 


CREDO OID PDN CH WD NID ONW WTO WO DUDRUINWOWOUH SAO wom 
a 
bo 
— 
Oo 


Oct. 1 Nov. 1 Nov. 1 Nov. 1 Nov. 1] Nov.1 
1938 19387 1936 1935 1934 1933 
112-5 119-0 107-7 103-5 92-8 86-5 
134-4 138-2 132-8 120-5 111-9 104-8 

96-5 99-5 87-6 100-4 91-1 91-7 
113-3 109-2 109-0 106-3 96-0 96-1 
115-8 109-1 107-6 107-2 95-1 101-0 

82-5 89-0 81-4 76:2 67:9 61-5 

72-9 77°4 72-5 66-5 56-9 49-7 

86-3 93-5 88-8 86-6 78-9 76-3 
110-0 121-4 103-7 97-8 93-7 86-8 

58-3 56-8 55-9 51-8 55-2 44-3 
146-9 138-0 136-9 126-5 114-4 116-2 
108-2 113-9 105-8 98-6 95-3 89-0 

99-2 109-0 98-3 88-6 85-7 77-4 
135-8 139-0 127-1 117-8 107-8 101-7 
110-6 111-7 108-4 105-1 103-9 100-0 
104-4 115-1 101-5 96-3 91-7 87-0 
123-0 128-9 121-5 118-9 110-0 105-4 
129-9 140-9 132-7 134-8 122-3 116-2 

95-9 104-1 94-7 93-3 88-5 81:6 
130-7 144-9 145-3 145-8 121-8 130-0 
493-1 530-4 512-0 534°8 476-6 425-5 
122-5 129-2 128-0 127-2 118-5 122-5 
121-0 123-3 113-5 105-8 100:3 92-9 
109-1 98-8 101-3 97-7 89-7 83-4 

96-3 100:3 91-9 106-2 101-3 113-4 
173-2 161-3 147-3 144-6 124-6 124-1 
159-4 159-9 144-2 134-8 125-1 113-4 

91-7 94-4 84-0 80-1 73°8 62-1 
136-6 129-6 121-1 117-6 116-2 109-1 
187-5 158-6 126-3 131-2 111-6 95-1 

92-4 109°3 89-8 88-7 71:3 63-0 
109-4 144:3 117-8 116-7 89-2 72-4 
116-4 134-9 109-4 95-8 82-9 67-4 
54-2 80-2 44-9 55-9 39-6 80-2 

82-4 98-0 83-7 85-4 67-9 63-0 
115-9 151-9 127-4 131-5 Viez 60-0 

71-8 68-2 63-7 62-9 45-3 44-8 
143-5 135-0 126-8 113-1 100-1 89-9 
107-4 130-4 89-5 86-8 63-9 51-9 
106-1 120-6 102-1 97-4 72-5 64-8 
101-7 113-5 94-1 88-5 78-6 69-9 
157-4 159-7 141-1 126-8 111-7 93-8 
160-2 149-5 143-3 139-8 134-3 127-8 
149-8 139°8 133-6 124-6 120-9 103-7 


1 For explanation of term ‘‘Relative Weight’’, see footnote to Table ITI. 
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100), declined from 112-5 in the preceding 
month to 110-9 at November 1, when it was 
lower than that of 119-0 at the same date in 
1937. However, the latest index was higher 
than at the beginning of November in any 
of the six preceding years. 

Since the recession was less-than-average in 
the experience of past years, the seasonally- 
adjusted index gained slightly, rising from 
109-1 at the beginning of October, to 109-9 
at the date under review. 


The trend was upward at November 1, 1938, 
in iron and steel plants, the improvement 
occurring mainly in the crude, rolled and 
forged, agricultural implement and automobile 
divisions. The general gain was contrary to 
the usual seasonal movement, but was smaller 
than that indicated at November 1 in any 
of the three preceding years. The rubber, 
chemical and electrical light and power indus- 
tries also afforded more employment than at 
the beginning of October. On the other hand, 
animal and vegetable food, lumber, leather, 
pulp and paper, textile, beverage, clay, glass 
and stone, electrical apparatus, non-ferrous 
metal and non-metallic mineral product fac- 
tories released employees, the declines in many 
cases being of a seasonal nature. 

For November 1, 1937, 6,015 manufacturing 
establishments had reported 605,134 employees, 
compared with 618,470 in the preceding month. 

The unadjusted indexes of factory employ- 
ment (calculated on the 1926 average as 100), 
have been as follows at the beginning of 
November in recent years: 1938, 110:9; 1937, 
119-0; . 1986, ° 107-7; 1935, 103-5; 1934, 92-8; 
1933, 86-5; 1932, 81-7; 1931, 88-8; 1930, 104-6; 
1929, 117-2; 1928, 115-1 and 1927, 104-9. 

Animal Products—Edible—Meat-preserving 
plants reported greatly increased activity, but 
seasonal curtailment was indicated in dairies 
and fish-canneries. Statistics were received 
from 313 manufacturers, employing a staff 
of 25,715, as compared with 25,947 in the 
preceding month. This decrease, which took 
place largely in British Columbia, was much 
smaller than that registered at the correspond- 
ing date last year, when employment was, 
however, at a rather higher level. 

Leather and Products—There was a decided 
loss in personnel in this group at November 
1, mainly in boot and shoe factories in Quebec 
and Ontario. The 314 firms furnishing data 
reported 21,739 workers, as against 23,206 at 
October 1. The index was three points lower 
than at the same date in 1937, although a 
rather larger decline had then been noted. 

Lumber and Products—Further seasonal 
contractions, involving fewer employes than 
in the autumn of last year, were indicated 


in the lumber group, where employment was, 
however, in smaller volume than in Novem- 
ber, 1937. The shrinkage at the date under 
review took place principally in rough and 
dressed lumber mills, while furniture works 
showed improvement. A combined working 
force of 41,296 men and women was reported 
by the 905 co-operating manufacturers, as com- 
pared with 43,825 at the beginning of October. 
The most pronounced decreases were in Que- 
bec and Ontario, but the tendency was gen- 
erally downward except in British Columbia, 
where little change on the whole was noted. 


Musical Instruments—A loss was indicated 
in musical instrument factories, 37 of which 
employed 1,526 persons, or 1388 fewer than at 
October 1. Employment was quieter than at 
the beginning of November, 1937, when a gain 
had been recorded. 

Plant Products—Edible—Fruit and vege- 
table canneries reported very marked sea- 
sonal reductions in their pay-rolls, while the 
sugar and syrup and other divisions of this 
industry showed advances. The force of the 
584 co-operating firms included 40,907 em- 
ployees, or 3,706 fewer than in their last 
return. Employment declined in Ontario and 
British Columbia, but improvement was 
noted in Quebec and the Prairie Provinces. 
The curtailment, on the whole, did not involve 
nearly so many workers as were released at 
the corresponding date last year; the index 
number then, however, was slightly higher 
than at the date under review. 

Pulp and Paper Products—The trend in this 
group was downward, according to data from 
621 establishments with 65,574 men and women 
on their pay-rolls, as compared with 66,005 
at the beginning of October. Moderate im- 
provement was recorded in printing and pub- 
lishing houses, and in the manufacture of 
paper products, while pulp and paper mills 
showed a reduction. There were losses in 
the Maritime Provinces and Quebec, while 
improvement was noted in Ontario. A greater 
contraction had been indicated at the 
beginning of November a year ago, but the 
index was then over six points higher. 

Rubber Products—Employment in rubber 
goods showed an increase at November 1; 
information was compiled from 54 firms with 
13,254 employees, as against 13,046 in their 
last report. Activity was below its level at 
November 1, 1937, although a smaller gain 
had then been noted. 

Textile Products—Cotton, knitting and 
some other textile factories reported moder- 
ately heightened employment, but the pro- 
duction of garments and personal furnishings 
and headwear showed a falling-off; 1,151 tex- 
tile manufacturers reduced their pay-rolls from 
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106,732 at October 1 to 106,371 at the date 
under review. The largest decreases were in 
Quebec and Ontario. A greater loss had taken 
place at the beginning of November last year, 
but the index was then some six points higher. 

Beverages—A reduction was recorded in 
beverage plants, 141 of which furnished statis- 
tics showing 8,844 persons on their pay-rolls, 
as compared with 9,180 at October 1. Most of 
the decline occurred in Ontario. Improve- 
ment had been indicated at the corresponding 
date last year; employment then, however, 
was not quite so brisk. 

Tobacco.—Practically no change was re- 
ported in tobacco manufacturing at the 
beginning of November, when the 45 co- 
operating establishments employed 7,949 men 
and women. Although a falling-off had been 
shown at November 1, 1937, the index was 
then rather higher. 

Chemicals and Allied Products—In this 
group, statements were furnished by 290 
plants employing 18,495 persons, or 153 more 
than in their last report. The index was 
practically the same as at November 1, 1937, 
when a small gain had also been recorded. 

Clay, Glass and Stone Products—Seasonal 
curtailment was noted in these classes of 
building materials in most provinces; em- 
ployment generally was at a lower level than 
at November 1, 1937, although greater losses, 
on the whole, had then taken place. The 
forces of the 214 employers from whom in- 
formation was received, had declined since 
October 1 by 261 persons, to 9,926 at the 
beginning of November, 1938. 

Electric Light and Power—Employment 
in the production of electric light and power 
showed further improvement, 168 workers 
being added to the pay-rolls of the 98 co- 
operating manufacturers, who employed 17,450 
persons. Little general change had been in- 
dicated in this industry at November 1 of 
last year, when the index was lower. 

Electrical Appliances—There was a con- 
traction in electrical apparatus works, 126 of 
which had 18,416 employees, or 209 fewer 
than at October 1, 1938. An upward move- 
ment had been noted at the same date in 1937, 
and employment was then in greater volume. 

Iron and Steel Products—Automobile, agri- 
cultural implement, crude, rolled and forged, 
wire and some other iron and steel works 
showed increases in personnel, while the heat- 
ing appliance, machinery and structural iron 
and steel divisions reported lowered activity. 
On the whole, the additions to pay-rolls were 
smaller than those indicated at November 
1, 1937, when employment was at a higher 
level. Statements were received from 918 
manufacturers whose staffs aggregated 122,842, 
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as compared with 120,873 at October 1, 1938. 
Most of the advance took place in Nova Scotia 
and Ontario, while the tendency in the Western 
Provinces was unfavourable. 

Non-ferrous Metal Products—Data tabu- 
lated from 183 firms in the non-ferrous metal 
group showed that they employed 24,490 
workers, or 286 fewer than at October 1. The 
decrease occurred largely in smelting and re- 
fining and in the manufacture of lead, tin, 
zinc, copper and aluminum products. The 
level of employment was slightly lower than 
at the same date of 1937, although a larger 
loss had then been indicated. 


Non-metallic Mineral Products—There was 
a decline in activity in non-metallic mineral 
product factories, 100 of which released 460 
persons, bringing their staffs to 12,612 at the 
beginning of November. The index was 
higher than at November 1 of last year, when 
a reduction had also been noted. 


Logging 

Statistics were tabulated from 364 firms 
employing 37,672 men, or 15,020 more than in 
the preceding month. This advance was de- 
cidedly smaller than that reported at Novem- 
ber 1 in 1937 or 1936, but it exceeded the 
average gain recorded at that date in the 
years, 1921-1937. The index, at 130-8, was 
much below its level of last autumn. There 
were increases at the date under review in 
all five economic areas, those in Quebec being 
largest. 

Mining 

The mining of coal and other non-metallic 
minerals and of metallic ores afforded more 
employment, according to statements from 441 
mine operators, with 75,672 employees, a num- 
ber greater by 1,230 than in their last report. 
Of the total staff recorded at the date under 
review, 25,361 members belonged in coal- 
mining, 9,116 in the extraction of other non- 
metallic minerals, and 41,195 in metallic ore 
mining. A decline had been indicated at the 
same date in 1937, and the index then was 
slightly below its level at the time of writing. 


Communications 


Telephones and telegraphs showed moderate 
seasonal contractions; the companies and 
branches making returns had 22,826 workers 
on their pay-rolls, a loss of 474 since October 
1. The index of employment was lower than 
at November 1, 1987, when a falling-off had 
also been noted. 


Transportation | 
Street Railways and Cartage—There was a 
reduction in activity in local transportation, 
according to 257 firms whose staffs aggregated 
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28,481 at the neginning of November, as com- 
pared with 29,089 in the preceding month. 
The decline occurred chiefly in Ontario and 
the Prairie Provinces. Employment was in 
greater volume than at the corresponding 
date in 1937; the loss then reported had been 
or a larger scale. 


Steam Railways—Statistics were tabulated 
from 99 divisional superintendents and other 
employers in the railway operation group, 
whose pay-rolls were reduced by 1,717 persons, 
to 60,213 at November 1. The most extensive 
contractions were in Quebec and the Western 
Provinces. Employment was quieter than at 
the beginning of November, 1937, when a 
smaller decline had been indicated. 

Shipping and Stevedoring —A falling-off was 
noted in water transportation, 123 companies 
employing 17,327 workers, as compared, with 
17,587 in the preceding month. ‘There were 
moderate losses in New Brunswick, Quebec, 
Ontario and British Columbia. A much greater 
decrease had been shown at November 1 last 
year, and the index then stood at 93-1, com- 
pared with 94-6 at the date under review. 


Construction 


Building—There was a further improvement 
in building, 1,009 persons being added to the 
forces of the 877 co-operating contractors, who 
had 33,642 employees; this number was rather 
smaller than that reported by the firms mak- 
ing returns at the begining of November, 1937, 
although the trend had then been unfavour- 
able. There were advances at the date under 
review in the Maritime Provinces, Quebec and 
Saskatchewan, while elsewhere curtailment was 
indicated. 

Highways—Work on highways and streets 
decreased in all provinces, the largest losses 
being in Quebec. Statements were tabulated 
from 424 employers, whose staffs, standing at 
90.811, were smaller by 19,443 persons than at 
October 1, 1938. The index, at 238-2 at the 
beginning of November, was lower than at 
the same date in 1937, when the reported 
contraction. had been on a much smaller scale. 


Railways—Seasonal curtailment of railway 
construction work was generally recorded, the 
most marked reductions occurring in Quebec, 
Ontario and Saskatchewan. The forces of the 
35 companies and divisional superintendents 
furnishing returns declined from 29,249 per- 
sons at October 1, to 22,536 at the beginning 
of November. This shrinkage considerably 
exceeded that registered at the corresponding 
date in 1937, and employment was then in 
greater volume. 

Services 


Hotels and restaurants were seasonally quiet, 
while little general change was shown in other 
branches of the services group, according to 
539 firms employing 28,446 persons, or 717 
fewer than at the beginning of October. The 
index, at 132-8, was slightly higher than that 
of Pounce 1, 1937; a larger decline, on the 
whole, had fey Heth indicated. 


Trade 


The trend of employment in trade was again 
seasonally upward, 962 workers being added 
to the forces of the 1,587 retail and wholesale 
houses furnishing returns, whose staffs aggre- 
gated 117,229. The increase took place in the 
retail division, wholesale trade showing a 
moderate falling-off. The index stood at 135-6, 
compared with 137-0 at November 1, 1937, 
when the reported gains had been on a much 
larger scale. Further pronounced expansion 
in employment may be expected during the 
next few weeks, in preparation for the Christ- 
mas and holiday trade. 


TABLES 


Index numbers of employment by economic 
areas, leading cities and industries are given 
in the accompanying tables. The columns 
headed “Relative Weight” show the proportion 
that the number of employees reported in the 
indicated area or industry is of the total 
number of employees reported in Canada by 
the firms making returns at the date under 
review. 


(2) Unemployment in Trade Unions at the Close of October, 1938 


The term unemployment as used in the 
following report has reference to involuntary 
idleness due to economic causes. Persons who 
are engaged at work other than their own 
trades or who are idle owing to illness are 
not considered as unemployed, while unions 
which are involved in industrial disputes are 
excluded from these tabulations. As the 
number of unions making returns varies from 
month to month, with consequent variation 
in the membership upon which the percentage 


of unemployment is based, it should be under- 
stood that such figures have reference only 
to the organizations reporting. 

Retarded activity on a rather small scale 
was in evidence among local trade unions 
during October, the percentage of unemployed 
members rising from 10:4 at the close of 
September to 12-3 per cent in October. The 
unemployment volume was also in advance 
of that recorded at the end of October, 1937, 
when 8:9 per cent of the members were idle. 
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Returns for October were furnished by 1,920 
local unions with a total membership of 236,- 
690 persons, 29,160 of whom were without 
employment on the last day of the month. 
In the curtailment of work afforded during 
October over the previous month all provinces, 
with the exception of Alberta, shared in 
varying measures, British Columbia with a 
drop in activity of over 3 per cent showing 
the greatest change and Ontario and Sask- 
atchewan contractions of over 2 per cent, 
while the remaining provinces registered de- 
clines on a smaller scale. The improvement 
reported from Alberta, however, was merely 
nominal. When a comparison is made with 
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volume of work afforded. Contrasted with 
the returns for October, 1937, Montreal mem- 
bers suffered marked losses in employment 
during the period surveyed, and moderate 
curtailment of activity was evident among 
Saint John, Toronto and Winnipeg members. 
In Edmonton and Vancouver lesser declines 
occurred. More favourable conditions, how- 
ever, prevailed in Halifax and Regina. 

The chart which accompanies this article 
illustrates the trend of unemployment by 
months from January, 1932, to date. The 
curve at the close of October traced a course 
contrary to that of the preceding month, tend- 
ing in an upward direction and denoting a 
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the returns for October, 1937, Ontario and 
New Brunswick unions showed the most pro- 
nounced employment recessions during the 
month under review and reductions of some- 
what lesser extent were manifest by Nova 
Scotia, Quebec, Manitoba and Alberta unions. 
From Saskatchewan and British Columbia, 
however, slight increases in available work 
were noted. 

Each month a separate compilation is made 
of trade union unemployment in the largest 
city in each province, with the exception of 
Prince Edward Island. Contrasted with the 
returns for September, Halifax, Saint John 
and Edmonton unions reflected a higher em- 
ployment level during October, but the im- 
provement recorded was rather small, while 
in Winnipeg, Montreal, Toronto, Regina and 
Vancouver there was some lessening in the 
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somewhat lessened employment volume. The 
level attained by the curve at the end of 
October was considerably higher than in the 
corresponding month last year, showing that 
the situation for organized workers was less 
favourable than in October a year ago. 
Workers in the manufacturing group of 
industries registered a drop in the volume of 
employment afforded during October from 
the previous month, as manifest by the re- 
ports tabulated from 562 unions with 90,472 
members. Of these, 12,069 or 13:3 per cent 
were idle on the last day of the month, con- 
trasted with 11-8 per cent of unemployment 
in September. Activity for hat, cap and glove, 
and glass workers was extensively curtailed 
from September, but as their membership was 
not particularly large they did not greatly 
affect the situation in the manufacturing in- 
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dustries as a whole. Noteworthy recessions 
in employment were also manifest by paper- 
makers and general labourers, and the situ- 
ation declined for printing tradesmen, wood, 
garment, fur, iron and steel, and gas workers. 
On the other hand, improvement in substan- 
tial measure was reflected by textile and car- 
pet workers, and metal polishers. More 
moderate gains were evident among bakers 
and confectioners, and the trend for cigar 
and tobacco, brewery, leather and jewelry 
workers was in a favourable direction, though 
the variations from September were slight. 
In comparison with the returns for October, 
1937, when 10-2 per cent of idleness was re- 
corded in the manufacturing industries, con- 
ditions for glass and hat, cap and glove 
workers as in the previous comparison, and 
for mill and smeltermen were much more de- 
pressed during the month under review and 
important employment recessions were appar- 
ent among general labourers and iron and steel 
workers. Contributing declines on a smaller 
scale were evident among jewelry, garment, 
gas, brewery, textile and carpet, and wood 
workers, printing tradesmen and _ metal 
polishers. Fur workers were much better 
engaged than in October last year and paper 
makers showed noteworthy improvement in 
the situation. Advances of somewhat lesser 
degree were registered by leather workers 
while meat cutters, and butchers, cigar and 
tobacco workers, and bakers and confectioners 
indicated but little gain in activity. 

Shght variation in the employment volume 
as affecting coal miners was shown during 
October when compared with both the re- 
turns for the preceding month and October 
last year, the 57 unions from which reports 
were tabulated, with a membership numbering 
23,392 persons, indicating that 1,718 or a 
percentage of 7:3 were out of work on the 
last day of the month, in contrast with 5:5 
per cent in September and with a percentage 
of 6:4 in October, 1937. Alberta coal areas 
afforded a considerably better volume of 
employment during October than in Septem- 
ber, which was more than counteracted by the 
recessions apparent in British Columbia, Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick, the declines re- 
corded in British Columbia being quite sub- 
stantial. The trend of employment for British 
Columbia coal miners, however, was decidedly 
upward from October a year ago, while in 
Alberta and in the eastern coal districts em- 
ployment was at a somewhat lower level. 

A rather noteworthy drop in the volume of 
work afforded building and construction trades- 
men was indicated during October when com- 
pared with September and conditions were 
much quieter that in October, 1937. Returns 
were forwarded for October this year by an 
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aggregate of 208 associations with 23,730 mem- 
bers, and of these 7,537, or a percentage of 
31-8 were idle at the end of the month, com- 
pared with an unemployment percentage of 
26-7 in September and with 21:4 per cent 
in October, 1937. Bridge and structural iron 
workers, and granite and stone cutters showed 
a large increase in available work from 
September and marked improvement was 
apparent among hod carriers and building 
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labourers. This advancement was, however, 
considerably more than offset by the reces- 
sions noted in the remaining trades, steam 
shovelmen, and painters, decorators and paper- 
hangers particularly, showing substantial in- 
creases in slackness. Bricklayers, masons and 
plasterers, carpenters and joiners and electrical 
workers also recorded important losses in work 
available, and the situation declined slightly 
for plumbers and steamfitters, and tile layers, 
lathers and roofers. When contrasted with 
the returns for October a year ago the de- 
pression evident among carpenters and: joiners 
was a large factor in the increase in idleness 
shown in the building trades as a whole 
during the month reviewed. Steam shovel- 
men and plumbers and steamfitters also, in- 


dicated extensive employment curtailment 
and noteworthy contractions in activity were 
evident among  bricklayers, masons and 


plasterers, and electrical workers. Bridge and 
structural iron workers, on the other hand, 
were afforded a much better volume of work 
and conditions for granite and stone cutters, 
painters, decorators and paperhangers, tile 
layers, lathers and roofers, and hod carriers 
and building labourers were considerably im- 
proved. 

In the transportation industries 7-8 per 
cent of the members included in the returns 
were idle on the last day of October in con- 
trast with unemployment percentages of 5:8 
in September and 5-3 at the close of October, 
1937. The October percentage was based on 
the returns tabulated from 829 unions of 
transportation workers involving a member- 
ship of 65,893 persons, 5,145 of whom were 
without employment at the end of the month. 
Steam railway employees, whose returns con- 
stituted over 78 per cent of the entire group 
membership reported, showed some falling off 
in activity from September, as did also navi- 
gation workers and street and electrical rail- 
way employees. Among teamsters and chauf- 
feurs, however, there was a slightly upward 
employment tendency. As in the previous 
comparison, steam railway employees and navi- 
gation workers showed contractions in work 
afforded from October last year. Teamsters 
and chauffeurs, and street and electric rail- 
way employees, however, indicated a slight 
rise in available work. 

Retail shop clerks, who for some months 
past have reported adequate work for all their 
members, registered an unemployment per- 
centage of 0:3 at the close of October. This 
was apparent from returns received from 5 
locals with a total of 1,908 members. In 


October a year ago all members were reported | 


busy. 
A slight change only in conditions was noted 
by civic employees during October, both 


when compared with the returns for the 
preceding month and October, 1937, the 79 
unions from which reports were tabulated with 
a combined membership of 9,863 persons, in- 
dicating that a percentage of 1-4 were un- 
ployed, compared with 1-1 per cent of in- 
activity in September and with 1-6 per cent 
in October last year. 

The situation in the miscellaneous group of 
trades during October showed little variation 
from the preceding month, though the 
tendency was favourable according to the 
returns compiled from 1389 unions, with a 
membership total of 11,849 persons. Of these, 
1,746 were idle on the last day of the month, 
a percentage of 14-7, contrasted with 15-2 
per cent in September. Theatre and stage 
employees, unclassified workers and stationary 
engineers and firemen all showed slight im- 
provement in conditions, which was partially 
offset by the contractions evident among hotel 
and restaurant employees and barbers. Com- 
pared with the returns for October, 19387, 
when 5:5 per cent of idleness was recorded, all 
groups reflected a downward employment 
movement during the month reviewed, un- 
classified workers especially indicating pro- 
nounced increases in slackness. Among hotel 
and restaurant, and theatre and stage em- 
ployees the recessions noted were moderate. 
Barbers and stationary engineers and firemen, 
however, recorded a slightly lesser volume 
of work. 

Fishermen reported a sharp increase in un- 
employment during October from September 
the 8 unions making returns, with 1,173 mem- 
bers showing that 236 were unemployed at 
the close of the month, a percentage of 20:1 
in contrast with 1:1 per cent of idleness in 
September. Conditions were, however, some- 
what improved from October, 1937, when 23-6 
per cent of inactivity was recorded. 

A much higher level of activity was 
apparent among lumber workers and loggers 
during October than in the preceding month, 
as indicated by the reports tabulated from 3 
associations embracing a membership of 1,834 
persons. Of these 149, or a percentage of 
8-1 were idle on the last day of the month, 
contrasted with 22-0 per cent in September. 
Noteworthy increases in slackness, however, 
were manifest from October, 1937, when 2-4 
per cent of unemployment was recorded. 

Table I shows by provinces the percentage 
of members who were on an average unem- 
ployed each year from 1919 to 1987, inclusive, 
and also the percentages of unemployment 
by provinces for October of each year from 
1919 to 1935, inclusive, and for each month 
from October, 1936, to date. Table II sum- 
marizes the returns in the various groups of 
industries for the same months as in Table I. 
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(3) Employment Office Reports for October, 1938 


During the month of October, 1988, reports 
from the offices of the employment Service 
of Canada showed a. decline of over 5 per cent 
‘in the average daily placements effected from 
those of the preceding month and also one 
of 6 per cent from those of the corresponding 
month of last year. In comparison with Sep- 
tember, 1938, farming, logging, manufacturing 
and transportation registered losses, the largest 
being in farming, while increases were recorded 
in construction and maintenance, services, 
trade and mining, that in construction and 
maintenance being quite substantial. When 


declined during the first half of October but 
followed an upward trend during the latter 
half of the month under review and at the 
close of October attained a level about 9 

points below that recorded at the close of the | 
corresponding month a year ago. The ratio 
of vacancies to each 100 applications was 48:0 
during the first half and 50°8 during the second 
half of October, 1938, in contrast with ratios 
of 62-6 and 60-6 during the corresponding 
periods of 1987. The ratios of placements to 
each 100 applications during the periods under 
review were 46:5 and 48-0, as compared with 
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compared with October, 1937, all groups, ex- 
cept construction and maintenance and trade, 
reported fewer placements, a very marked 
gain in the former group almost entirely off- 
setting the heavy decrease shown in logging. 
The decline in farming, however, which also 
was large and those in manufacturing and ser- 
vices, which were fairly marked, together with 
the minor losses in transportation and mining, 
much more than counterbalanced the small 
increase registered in trade. 

The accompanying chart shows the trend of 
employment since January, 1936, as repre- 
sented by the ratio of vacancies notified and of 
placements effected for each 100 applications 
for work registered at the offices of the Em- 
ployment Service throughout Canada, com- 
pilations being made semi-monthly. It will be 
seen from the graph that the curve of vacancies 
and of placements in relation to applications 
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57:6 and 57:1 in the corresponding month of 
1937. 

The average number of vacancies reported 
daily by employers to the offices of the Ser- 
vice throughout Canada during October, 1938, 
was 1,479, as compared with 1,572 in the pre- 
ceding month and with 1,614 in October a year 
ago. 

The average number of applications for em- 
ployment received daily by the offices during 
the month under review was 2,989, in com- 
parison with 2,799 in September, 1938, and 
with 2,623 during October last year. 

The average number of placements made 
daily by the offices of the Service during 
October, 1988, was 1,414 of which 917 were in 
regular employment and 497 in work of one 
week’s duration or less, as compared with a 
total daily average of 1,495 during the pre- 
ceding month. Placements in October a year 
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ago averaged 1,505 daily, consisting of 1,067 in 
regular and 488 in casual employment. 

During the month of October, 1938, the 
offices of the Service referred 37,095 persons to 
vacancies and effected a total of 35,348 place- 
ments. Of these, the placements in regular 
employment were 22,922, of which 17,281 were 
of men and 5,641 of women, while placements 
in casual work totalled 12,426. The number 
of vacancies reported by employers was 25,997 
for men and 10,973 for women, a total of 
36,970, with applications for work numbering 
74,715, of which 55,355 were from men and 
19360 from women. Reports for September, 
1938, showed 39,279 positions available, 69,960 
applications made and 37,367 placements 
effected, while in October, 1937, there were 
recorded 40,347 vacancies, 65,551 applications 
for work and 37,605 placements in regular and 
casual employment. 

The following table gives the placements 
effected by the offices of the Employment Ser- 
vice, each year, from January, 1928, to date:— 


Placements 
Year 
Regular Casual Total 
1928 eee cies Rae 334, 604 135,724 470,328 
LOCOS eho FAR ReGen 260, 747 137,620 398, 367 
LOBOS c aeitccen eee 187,872 180, 807 368, 679 
SR A I ee Re cea ad te 1,75, 652 295,876 471,508 
LRP AB RE Wn Ber ere n) 153,771 198,443 352, 214 
953020 hk ee 170,576 181,521 352,097 
TOBA: ea! noes bea 223,564 182,527 406,091 
1986 ceaus sae one ee 226,345 127, 457 353, 802 
TOS 6 RS Rare eee 217,931 113,519 331,450 
LOB Teer uae eae miners 275,300 114, 236 389, 536 
1938 (10 months)...... 199, 150 102, 292 301, 442 


Nova Scotia 


During October, positions offered through 
Employment Offices in Nova Scotia were 
over 5 per cent higher than in the preceding 
month and nearly 3 per cent above the corre- 
sponding month of last year. There was an 
increase also in placements of over 5 per cent 
in comparison with September and of nearly 
one per cent when compared with October, 
1937. The only changes of importance in 
placements by industrial divisions when com- 
parison is made with October of last year 
were a gain in services and a decline in logging. 
Other changes included an increase in con- 
struction and maintenance and losses in manu- 
facturing, trade and farming. Placements 
under construction and maintenance numbered 
577 and of services 605: of the latter 460 
were of household workers. During the month 
392 men and 153 women were placed in 
regular employment. 


New Brunswick 
Orders received at Employment Offices in 
New Brunswick during October called for 
nearly 9 per cent more workers than in the 
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preceding month and were nearly 35 per cent 
above the corresponding month of last year. 
Similar percentages of gain were reported in 
placements under ‘both comparisons. The in- 
crease in placements over October, 1937, was 
due to a substantial gain in the highway divi- 
sion of construction and maintenance. There 
were small losses in services and manufacturing 
and minor changes only in all other groups. 
Most of the placements effected were in con- 
struction and maintenance and services, there 
being 420 in the former group and 668 in the 
latter. Of the placements in services, 484 
were of household workers. Regular place- 
ments numbered 104 of men and 88 of women. 


QUEBEC 


There was a decrease of one per cent in the 
number of positions offered through Employ- 
ment Offices in the Province of Quebec during 
October when compared with the preceding 
month, but an increase of over 17 per cent in 
comparison with the corresponding month of 
last year. Placements were nearly 4 per cent 
higher than in September and nearly 27 per 
cent above October, 1987. A substantial gain 
under construction and maintenance accounted 
for the increase in placements over October of 
last year, although moderate improvement was 
also shown in transportation. The most note- 
worthy loss was in logging and there were 
small declines in services and manufacturing. 
Placements by industrial divisions included 
manufacturing, 76; logging, 347; transporta- 
tion, 296; construction and maintenance, 4,691 
and services, 2,873, of which 2,640 were of 
household workers. There were 5,299 men and 
1,899 women placed in regular employment. 


ONTARIO 

Opportunities for employment, as indicated 
by orders received at Employment Offices in 
Ontario during October, were over 8 per cent 
less favourable than in the preceding month 
and nearly 32 per cent below the correspond- 
ing month of last year. There was a decrease 
also in placements of over 7 per cent when 
compared with September and of over 26 per 
cent in comparison with October, 1937. The 
“ecrease in placements from October of last 
year was mainly due to a substantial loss in 
logging, although large declines were also re- 
ported in farming, services, transportation and 
manufacturing. Construction and maintenance 
was the only group to show any improve- 
ment of importance and a minor increase was 
reported in trade. Placements by industrial 
divisions included manufacturing, 670; log- 
ging, 451; farming, 1,080; construction and 
maintenance, 4,298; trade, 412 and _ services, 
3,813, of which 2,651 were of household 
workers. During the month 4,322 men and 1,657 
women were placed in regular employment. 
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REPORTS OF THE EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR THE MONTH OF OCTOBER, 1938 



































Vacancies Applicants Regular 
acd IR ead : ome place- 
Offices ne ian tated Referred scaeit — élecoa ae. 
urin at end o : 
perio period aun vacancies| Regular | Casual ttn or 
Nova Scotiastan: sdecosdoetces obs none 1,292 29 1,624 1,244 545 708 2,254 717 
HT alitax wrach lsutosts sti eisent-mcaee 337 25 509 295 109 186 1,137 612 
Kentvilles.....cdes: 344 0 425 344 254 90 LOOT OS ae 
New Glasgow 265 4 308 265 110 158 351 70 
Svdney, oy ticles te cts cures as shedetetevee 346 0 382 340 72 274 576 35 
New Brunswick..................... 1,152 9 1,175 1,149 192 957 1,193 133 
eda yene acral ae A ete ae AB Ae Ae: 319 0 21 1 318 2 
MOnGtone ck acacoctuc stivich Sah te oles 449 9 452 446 162 284 498 100 
Ud VOLMiers «rate dee celta tila laeioan se 384 0 402 384 29 355 652 31 
Que eC alee leis hte 9,193 454 16,925 10,003 7,198 1,245 6,529 5,400 
(Bac otvaliGac.wasenimtcs ccna ce sci 169 7 232 190 
CHICOUGINIIN polos thiat fo otek s cee 423 0 755 422 417 5 164 649 
Tia] ae I ice ek ces ue lal 752 4 1, 160 807 810 2 278 717 
Dia DUQUOncttesetetsecctes corunte mtn 145 0 266 146 146 0 SON tees tere cere 
Mataneh. Settee ace ob cht aa etoss sen 1,557 52 1,650 1,574 1,554 13 155 289 
MP ont realy. tay ey tien ere ae i ac eae ti 3,549 PHOS 8,773 3,931 2,148 659 4,440 j Rae aA 
ueheCirc ese eaten ooh ese secre 1,379 85 2,111 1,612 1,066 222 663 8 
HROUVIN.. sR Ree tents ace cues aulae 379 i 633 380 316 60 242 532 
Sherprooked sccm teme dala oie ae ss 110 13 269 156 103 2 101 252 
Shree Rivers acrescm te stde dete e sce cee 481 8 747 510 205 281 138 374 
Wa hd Or irnrncint seetaa se eee ok 249 8 329 275 243 1 185 126 
On tarion 6 Ore etek onc we eek 10,998 163 28,835 10,960 5,979 4,819 49,428 10,188 
195 0 320 195 120 75 697 136 
248 2 550 250 199 51 1,375 179 
330 0 450 330 184 146 457 157 
302 0 375 300 230 72 882 828 
102 8 258 113 55 43 614 94 
520 5 1,573 494 251 223 3, 646 320 
ASONOLE Se Seon eee ee ae 153 0 362 153 53 100 272 269 
MSINGStON A canoe eee ca gee eae s ae 244 7 347 245 201 44 457 432 
AGIECHONOST: i cme sree oa ae oct hes 182 11 442 181 89 84 817 169 
MUOUGOME Serta ciosts ie etree tee oe ahs 533 47 1,084 576 341 197 2,029 354 
Niagara Palistenana et. ane eee 132 5 254 127 87 38 766 93 
North Bay oo dienes irene hoa ler 261 0 391 257 203 54 836 417 
Osawa es aches tttotuts + ohh s chieae 312 0 630 312 159 153 1,557 77 
MOLEA WA hetde ccan eaten eee tach 1,981 4 3,421 1,976 403 1,572 3,179 646 
OWentSounds. sfaesme ree eer 181 a 286 179 54 125 Epa Wr Pits Sarr, 
Poem broke:sce cu sees chores eae oan HeEIS 286 2 386 230 163 67 78 80 
Peterborough. eee ences sees 100 0 199 100 67 33 866 319 
PortvArthur ios ihe s dee 521 1 625 502 426 76 1,023 1,675 
Sts CAbMATINOS 1» ss0/ciecrenyes Pcie cvenoert 370 4 709 365 249 116 2,305 236 
BGS DOMaste w.actrties cater ere 130 0 175 130 83 47 338 145 
SALMA At eee. Gee Saad. MA ort 197 3 255 194 83 111 293 132 
252 0 472 251 189 62 200 332 
188 0 367 188 173 15 1,324 81 
249 0 660 238 163 75 278 435 
i 582 0 1,365 581 330 251 929 568 
IPORONtOmes at teem cele. eA ee a 1, 865 46 11,625 1,841 1,054 787 17, 286 1,595 
Welland: ifssa-Actoutateis sotto sted a 22 5 34 13 1 AB Lilia tha, portant 
WINGSOD comet eee tthe ee. 383 12 828 383 228 155 5, 706 288 
Woodstock sey 52 rc an tate h ean voce. on 177 0 278 175 129 46 334 131 
MamitoDasck 5 Seca. g yeh ce oie dae. cies 4,328 28 7,070 4,342 3,687 642 14,907 3,294 
IBLANGON ees eee ee eee 188 22 214 148 134 14 570 95 
Wauphin . bebe, Be Bay. Rh se 1 us 93 0 89 93 55 38 TA. lwuseishee sety 
POLULASC A IELAITIC! locus ac aa Acts siecle ths 53 0 53 53 34 19 (Ua pelt |e 
NV INNIPSO? tere ae tts sieves eto a sete ohiea ee 3,994 6 6, 714 4,048 3,464 571 14,323 3,199 
Saskatchewan .#.........ccccccceee- 3,419 359 4,001 3,134 25786 346 12,153 3,476 
HOSTCV AN tna ee ae siecae meres lesan 191 15 212 176 165 11 194 135 
Moose! Jaws. Jae. ee aa ee 397 26 478 381 280 99 2,363 256 
North Battleford succes orinceeutse hs 165 o2 154 136 124 12 260 302 
Prince Alberta eee ee eee ete 249 53 263 193 153 40 501 396 
REGINA Reese ane aes ee 847 16 968 810 719 91 5,031 875 
SaskatOounem wetness ee 674 56 1,009 632 599 33 2,950 556 
Swit Cunrentiees. ce kien. «ee. 233 52 338 221 217 4 501 268 
Wey DUTT, cabrine isthe we aie, 2 220 3 196 190 176 14 194 264 
Worlctonl sae, Ae re eee eA Ee 44 53 383 395 353 42 159 424 
Albiierta:..4.24 2060 esa Be are e 2,414 297 5,412 29072 1,588 484 6,119 25dh4 
Calvary: sense Mercere ace 868 25 2,921 780 576 214 3,045 624 
Drumheller 9 1 300 83 44 39 140 58 
Edmonton 1,118 247 i yal 865 752 113 2,269 1, 443 
eth bridges sentriie etek. 6 scien 143 14 271 153 114 39 467 
MedicineHat niin. detkia, sh aoe 192 10 209 181 102 79 198 74 
BritishColumbia.................... 4,174 14 9,673 4,251 947 35225 15,166 886 
Sain OODS nase ee es ac eee 85 0 155 4 60 3 24 
INAN AITO! aA aeiet-o fae oh sisted ov tet. 307 0 389 307 300 7 575 218 
ITS Ffejo tg, Aa Ac cd Bente Pests ee 166 0 180 166 40 126 37 100 
INGw Westminster... os oc cs sees 5 55 0 128 55 21 34 944 22 
Penticton iteeeien aeety. eee eee 63 0 163 66 30 36 178 29 
Princes Georgette acl. «Bread aee 7 0 20 7 6 1 12 43 
IPrincerRiupertere sence oo teiac cee ate 49 0 88 49 35 14 160 4 
VANCOUVEIE, fee tiiein s cei hae es oleate 3,153 14 7,705 3,228 335 2,814 11,555 265 
ViCtOrigaei since he otites alee: 28 0 5 289 120 169 1,532 181 
Canadas ecco tee sce iG 36,970 1,353 74,715 37,095 225922 12,426 107,749 26,673* 
MODIL,. .etilecehiaae «otis ebiceda dele s 25,997 568 55,305 25, 665 17, 281 8,343 88, 636 21,289 
Wiomeniss. +... cers dae back «sete cas 10,973 785 19,360 11,430 5, 641 4,083 19,113 5,384 


*265 Placements effected since closed. 
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arent iterntes msipricnamnl nts nin es State Cioran Seanad epee MA Din inl SS Oe EEE See 


MANITOBA 


There was a gain of nearly 36 per cent in 
the number of positions offered through Em- 
ployment Offices in Manitoba during October 
when compared with the preceding month 
and of nearly 30 per cent in comparison with 
the corresponding month of last year. There 
was an increase also in placements of nearly 
37 per cent over September and nearly 13 per 
cent above October, 1937. Placements in 
farming, construction and maintenance and 
services were considerably higher than during 
October of last year, but these gains were 
largely offset by a decline in logging. In- 
dustrial divisions in which most of the place- 
ments were effected during the month were 
logging, 173; farming, 1,139; construction and 
maintenance, 1,979; and services, 935, of which 
756 were of household workers. During the 
month there were 3,284 men and 403 women 
olaced in regular employment. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


Positions offered through Employment 
Offices in Saskatchewan during October were 
24 per cent higher than in the preceding month, 
but nearly 24 per cent below the correspond- 
ing month of last year. There was an increase 
in placements of nearly 19 per cent when com- 
pared with September, but a decline of over 22 
per cent in comparison with October, 1937. 
Except for nominal increases in trade and 
transportation all industrial divisions showed 
declines when compared with October of last 
year, the most noteworthy of these being in 
construction and maintenance and farming. 
Industrial divisions in which most of the place- 
ments were effected during the month were 
farming, 1,950; construction and maintenance, 
157 and services, 948, of which 802 were of 
household workers. Placements in regular 
employment numbered 2,041 of men and 745 
of women. 


ALBERTA 


Orders received at Employment Offices in 
Alberta during October called for over 52 per 
cent less workers than in the preceding month 
and nearly 17 per cent less than during the 
corresponding month of last year. There was 
a decrease also in placements of over 57 per 
cent when compared with September and over 
25 per cent in comparison with October, 1937. 
The largest change in placements from October 
of last year was a decrease in farming, which 
accounted for the decline under this com- 
parison for the province as a whole. Place- 
ment reductions were also reported in con- 
struction and maintenance and logging, but 
these losses were more than offset by gains in 
services, mining and manufacturing. Place- 
ments by industrial divisions included logging, 
79; farming, 878; mining, 105; construction 


and maintenance, 240 and services, 660, of 
which 493 were of household workers. During 
the month 1,186 men and 402 women were 
placed in regular employment. 


BritisH COLUMBIA 

Employment opportunities, as indicated by 
orders received at Employment Offices in 
British Columbia during October, were over 11 
per cent less favourable than in the preceding 
month, but nearly 18 per cent better than 
during the corresponding month of last year. 
Similar percentages of change were reported 
in placements under both comparisons. The 
increase in placements over October, 1937, was 
due to a gain in the highway division of con- 
struction and maintenance, made up largely of 
placements on relief work. Services, manu- 
facturing, farming and transportation showed 
declines, but there were minor increases in all 
other groups. Placements by industrial divi- 
sions included farming, 87; construction and 
maintenance, 3,252 and services, 698, of which 
524 were of household workers. Placements in 
regular employment numbered 653 of men and 
294 of women. 


Movement of Labour 


During the month of October, 1938, the 
offices of the Employment Service of Canada 
made 22,922 placements in regular employment 
10,757 of which were of persons for whom 
the employment located was outside the im- 
mediate region of the offices at which they 
were registered. Of the latter, 528 were 
granted the Employment Service reduced 
transportation rate, 504 going to centres within 
the same province as the despatching office 
and 24 to other provinces. The reduced 
transportation rate, which is 2°5 cents per 
mile with a minimum fare of $4.00, is granted 
by the railway companies to bona fide ap- 
plicants at the offices of the Employment 
Service who may wish to travel to distant em- 
ployment for which no workers are available 
locally. 

The movement of labour in Quebec during 
October originated at Hull and comprised the 
transfer of 14 bushmen to employment in the 
Pembroke zone. By offices in Ontario during 
October 441 persons were shipped to provincial 
situations. The Port Arthur office issued cer- 
tificates to 265 bush workers, 8 mine em- 
ployees, one hotel waitress, one cook and one 
domestic; the Fort William office to 71 bush 
workers and one miner, and the Sudbury office 
to 61 bush workers and one mine blacksmith 
travelling to centres within their respective 
zones. In addition, the Sudbury zone received 
10 bushmen from North Bay and one bush- 
man from Toronto, while to the Port Arthur 
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zone one blacksmith was shipped from Sud- 
bury. Under the Dominion-Provincial Youth 
Training Plan during October various Ontario 
offices were instrumental in transferring 24 
persons to centres within the province, enabling 
them to register for training courses in a 
number of lines of work. Transfers at the 
reduced rate in Manitoba during October were 
effected by the Winnipeg office and numbered 
25, of which 15 were within the province and 
10 outside. The latter were to the Port Arthur 
zone and included the despatch of 6 bushmen, 
one mine worker, one farm hand, one black- 
smith and one housekeeper. The provincial 
movement was entirely within the Winnipeg 
zone, 11 bushmen, one fisherman, one mill 
labourer, one mine carpenter and one hotel 
waitress being carried to employment at various 
centres. In Saskatchewan during October, 4 
workers travelled at the reduced rate to points 
within the province. Receiving certificates at 
Saskatoon one bushman went to Prince Albert 
and 2 bushmen to employment in the Sas- 
katoon zone. Within its own zone the Regina 
office transferred one teacher. Business trans- 
acted by Alberta offices during October in- 
volved the despatch of 43 persons to provincial 
employment. On certificates secured at Ed- 
monton 17 bushmen, 11 mine workers, 4 brick- 
layers, 4 highway construction workers, 2 farm 
hands, 2 Dominion Parks labourers and one 
domestic were carried at the reduced rate to 
centres within the Edmonton zone. From 
Calgary one farm hand was sent to a point 
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within the same zone and one farm house- 
keeper to Edmonton. The Vancouver office 
was responsible for the one transfer effected 
in British Columbia during October, which was 
of a companion help travelling to a situation 
in the Vancouver zone. 


Of the 528 persons who took advantage of 
the Employment Service reduced transporta- 
tion rate during October, 219 were transported 
by the Canadian National Railways, 308 by 
the Canadian Pacific Railway and one by the 
Pacific Great Eastern Railway. 


In addition to the 2-5 cent rate referred to 
in the above, the special harvest transportation 
facilities extended by the railway companies 
in the Prairie Provinces during August and 
the first half of September was continued in 
the province of Alberta alone until the 15th 
of October. By this arrangement a special 
harvest rate of 1-5 cents per mile was accorded 
to all applicants upon presentation of cer- 
tificates supplied by offices of the Employ- 
ment Service in Manitoba, Saskatchewan and 
Alberta, the transfers being entirely confined 
to the districts within their respective prov- 
inces. A summary of the movement of labour 
under this plan for August and September has 
appeared in the two previous issues of the 
Lasour Gazerre. During the first fifteen days 
of October, however, 30 harvesters in Alberta 
profited by this special rate, 17 of whom were 
conveyed by the Canadian National Railways 
and 13 by the Canadian Pacific Railway. 


(4) Building Permits Issued in Canada during October, 1938 


The estimated cost of the building author- 
ized by 58 cities during October was $9,587,462; 
this was a pronounced increase of $4,304,041 
or 81:5 per cent, as compared with the Sep- 
tember total of $5,283,421, and of $5,185,625, 
or 117-8 per cent over October, 1937, when the 
aggregate value was $4,401,837. The estimated 
cost of the construction work authorized in 
October, 1938, was substantially greater than 
in any other month since September, 1931. 
The permit for a large public building in 
Ottawa was a factor in the high total for last 
month, while the construction work author- 
ized in Montreal and Edmonton also greatly 
exceeded in value that reported in any other 
month of recent years. 

The value of the building represented by 
the permits taken out in the first ten months 
of the present year was $52,696,759; this was 
higher than the aggregate of $47,362,820 re- 
ported in the period, January-October, 1937, 
and also exceeded that indicated in the first 
ten months of any other year since 1931. 
However, the cumulative total in each of these 
years has been very much lower than in pre- 


ceding years of the record; the wholesale 
prices of building materials have recently been 
lower than in the same period of 1937, al- 
though they continue higher than in any of 
the years, 19381-1936. 

Some 50 cities furnished detailed statistics, 
showing that they had issued about 550 per- 
mits for dwellings estimated to cost approx- 
imately $1,600,000, and some 2,500 permits for 
other buildings valued at more than $7,000,000. 
During September, authority was granted for 
the erection of about 470 dwellings and 2,600 
other buildings, the estimated cost being ap- 
proximately $1,636,000 and $3,150,000, respect- 
ively. 

All provinces except Nova Scotia and Brit- 
ish Columbia recorded increases in the value 
of the building authorized as compared with 
September, 1938, the gains of $3,017,863 or 
196-6 per cent in Ontario and $974,879 or 51:5 
per cent in Quebec being greatest. Nova 
Scotia and British Columbia showed decreases 
of $136,336, or 63-8 per cent and $92,809 or 
15-3 per cent respectively. 
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As compared with October, 1937, there was 
improvement in Prince Edward Island, Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario, Sas- 
katchewan and Alberta; in this comparison 
also, Ontario and Quebec reported the most 
pronounced increases of $2,841,126 or 105-9 
per cent and $2,017,766 or 237-2 per cent, 
respectively. Manitoba showed a decline of 
$183,675 or 40 per cent as compared with 
October, 1987, while the falling-off in British 
Columbia was slight. 

Montreal reported an increase in the value 
of authorized building as compared with the 
preceding month, and also over the same 
month of last year. In Toronto and Winnipeg, 
there was improvement from September, 1938, 
that in the latter being slight, but these cities 
reported declines as compared with October, 
1937. The Vancouver total for October was 
lower than in either the preceding month, or 
the same month of last year. 

Of the other centres, Charlottetown, New 
Glasgow, Fredericton, Quebec, Shawinigan 
Falls, Sherbrooke, Chatham, Hamilton, King- 
ston, Ottawa, St. Catharines, York and East 


York Townships, Welland, Windsor, Riverside, 


Brandon, St. Boniface, Regina, Saskatoon, 














Average 
indexes of 
Indexes of wholesale 
Value of Value of value of ede of 
permits permits permits uildin 
Year issued in issued in ieeneck in | materi 
October first ten first ten |in first ten 
months months months 
(1926= 100) Aeraree 
26=100) 
$ $ 
198Screece 9,587,462 | 52,696, 759 39-1 90-1 
19037... 5. 4,401,837 | 47,362,820 35-1 94-9 
19867 S02 4,262,607 | 34,946,019 25-9 85-9 
bei medac 4,030,318 | 40,711, 114 30-2 81-2 
19840030 c5 2,598,024 | 22,313,170 16:5 82-8 
103300 ees 1,775,052 | 18,169,066 13-5 77-8 
1032 eae: 3,170,570 | 38,196,769 28-3 77-5 
1931 ear.. 8,442,627 | 97,045, 622 71-9 82-4 
198Q;4a) 12,756,402 |139, 117, 752 103-1 92-0 
1929...... 18,073,378 |204, 084, 467 151-3 99-2 
1GQSR eee 21,558,085 {187,179,719 138-8 96-8 
WQ2hAew 18,848,019 |160, 000, 554 118-6 96-2 
1926 2308 14,738,402 |134, 902,338 100-0 100-4 
LO20%wea 11,312,644 1109, 676, 825 81-3 103-0 
1924. hook 13,089,588 {109,906,921 81-5 107-6 
19232. 3s 9,999,187 }118,319, 159 87-7 111-8 
1022) nae 10,737,525 |127,515,975 94-5 108-5 
LOT aes 10,491,228 | 99,064,670 73°4 125-2 
1920). ives... 10,401,041 |106, 547,319 79-0 144-4 


ESTIMATED VALUE OF CONSTRUCTION WORK AS INDICATED BY BUILDING PERMITS 
ISSUED BY 58 CITIES. 








Cities October | September| October 
1938 1938 1937 
$ $ $ 
P. E. Island— 
Charlottetown....... 22,900 2,800 11,200 
Nova Scotia........... 77,457 218, 793 58, 242 
SFlalifa xe ee cea ae 50,767 115,568 35, 627 
New Glasgow........ 4,895 aCe 4,200 
TS Vduevaee ee tee se 21,795 95,050 18,415 
New Brunswick...... 30, 264 22,6151 22,809 
Birederieton..-:2.0. 08 6, 500 AROOUM ete tee. ees 
PMonctonsaee seen 12,119 5,040 14,089 
PoaintOhnnysasc wien 11, 645 13,375 8,720 
Quebec................ 2,868,359 1,893,480 850,593 
*Montreal— 
*Maisonneuve....... 2,229,494 1,051,838 596, 494 
TOUCH EC, Sire ae tendon 427,390 220, 982 192,111 
Shawinigan Falls.... 48,975 12.785 9,700 
*Sherbrooke.......... 80,350 30, 800 19,000 
*Three Rivers........ 51,050 437,205 24,975 
*Westmount.......... 31, 100 139,870 8,313 
Ontario............... 4,552,574 | 1, re 711 | 2,211,448 
Bellevallesy sass... 9,925 5, O20 , 200 
FErantionda, oo. cas 25, 693 410 30,320 
Chatham. 287 tans 26,325 20, 400 14,975 
*Fort William......... 27,000 49,055 21,950 
Gal GG eke Rear ae Pe 25,905 382,514 29,712 
*Guelphe a acne shore ea feet 7,803 5,830 
*Harmailtones. yosmeen. 252, 859 184, 680 119, 485 
“Kin pSetOnens ckee ate 43,512 13, 628 15,572 
]Katchenersastaeinen 36,308 115,592 64,510 
“Londons saewess eo! 60,320 41,050 70,940 
Niagara Falls........ 16,570 11,885 27,820 
SAWS FY oc meas aeasisecs 6,44 12,675 113,275 
“Ottaway: ateoes van 2,705,460 133, 244 207, 125 
Owen Sound......... 4,91 3,375 16,998 
*Peterborough........ 62,516 77,089 25,07 
*PortiArthury 2 ee 38, 200 46,720 18,915 
*Stratdondines oaeece 23,530 7,590 54,230 








Cities October | September | October 
1938 1938 1937 
$ $ $ 
*St. Catharines...... 50, 240 12,990 29, 240 
“StL homas.ses.s.-he 12,065 22,241 17,627 
Sarnia.) a ads 27,885 7,058 35,529 
Sault Ste. Marie..... 22,965 56,000 51,096 
*Torontomte eee 584, 403 434, 857 1,031,029 
York and East 
York Townships... 216,792 105,179 58,495 
Welland:t: sae. oh 19,714 15,000 8,920 
*Witid SOGuo sme cele isee 202,111 31,441 72,543 
Riverside.......... 12, 635 3,855 10, 600 
Woodstock........... 10,509 20, 855 18,436 
Manitoba............. 275,200 226,085 458,875 
‘Brand One eeeenne 7,225 7,050 3,415 
St. Boniface......... 62,675 15,135 25, 760 
*Winnineg sh heii. cee 205,300 203 , 900 429, 700 
Saskatchewan........ 346, 240 152, 659 48,417 
“Moose Jaw.........-. 8,150 9,350 2,655 
*REPINA A ewe nee nee 81,895 59,784 43,327 
*Saskatoon..es)e. os 256,195 83,525 2,485 
Alberta hc nc sar. 900, 804 630,805 209,078 
Wal eary sweetie: 72,169 450,174 49,198 
*Hdmontonse. oe dee 812,110 157,865 140, 940 
Lethbridgers .. once. 15,510 ipa 15,070 
Medicine Hat........ 1,015 1,525 3,870 
British Columbia..... 513, 664 606,473 531,175 
Kamloops. iat. ase. 28, 265 Sis 10, 645 
Nanaimo... ase ce 4,360 3,450 8, 259 
*New Westminster... 110, 800 32,315 42,450 
Prince Rupert........ 4,200 550 780 
*Vancouver.........<- 313,090 503, 670 354,970 
North Vancouver.. 12,050 le t2o 28, 523 
“Victoria «nt ..me. sone 40,899 53, 186 85,548 
Total— 58 cities..... 9,587,462 | 5,283,4211) 4,401,837 
Total—*35 cities.... 8,955,537 | 4,880,937!) 3,856,774 





1 Includes Moncton, received too late for inclusion in September totals. 
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Edmonton, Kamloops, New Westminster and 
Prince Rupert reported increases over Septem- 
ber, 1938, and also as compared with October, 
1937. 

The accompanying table gives the value of 
the building authorized by 58 cities during 
October, and in the first ten months of each 
year since 1920, as well as index numbers for 
the latter, based upon the total for 1926 as 100. 
The average index numbers of wholesale 
prices of building materials in the first ten 
months of the years since 1920 are also given 
(average, 1926=100). 

The aggregate for the first ten months was 
higher by 11-3 per cent than in 1987, and also 


exceeded that for the same period in each of 
the five years immediately preceding, but was 
substantially lower than the average of 
$99,725,571 reported in the eighteen years, 
1920-1987. The average index number of 
wholesale prices of building materials, though 
lower than in 1937, was higher than in preced- 
ing years since 1930. 

The accompanying table gives the value of 
the building permits issued by each of the 
58 cities during September and October, 1938, 
and October, 1937. The 35 cities for which 
records are available since 1910 are marked 
thus, “*?, 


EMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS IN CANADA AT END OF NOVEMBER, 1938 


Reports of Superintendents of the Employment Service 


HE employment situation at the end of 

November was reported by the super- 

intendents of the Employment Service to be 
aS follows:— 

Farmers in ithe Maritime Provinces had 
about completed their fall ploughing and 
field work. Severe storms had rendered roads 
impassable, so that produce at the city markets 
was not so plentiful. Except for the seasonal 
cutting of Christmas trees, logging was dull, 
as operators still had a considerable amount 
of last year’s cut on hand and were not dis- 
posed to begin operations on any extended 
scale until the markets warranted it. Fishing 
was severely handicapped through high seas 
and heavy gales, many fishermen having lost 
their homes, as well as their boats and all their 
gear. Coal mines in the New Glasgow area 
and also those in Cape Breton and vicinity 
worked from two to six days per week. Manu- 
facturers reported only average outputs out- 
side the biscuit and confectionery plants, 
which were busy with Christmas orders. At 
Saint John, the pulp mill remained closed and 
the cotton mill was operating on short time. 
At Sydney, no idleness was reported in the 
iron and steel industry. Little new building 
was being started, but all construction under- 
way progressed rapidly and road projects con- 
tinued. A great number of men also were 
employed locally, clearing drains and shovel- 
ling snow. Freight and passenger traffic by 
railway was steady, but by bus and auto was 
slacker, due to heavy storms. The winter 
port season at Saint John had opened and 
several cargo and passenger boats had docked 
there. Trade, both wholesale and retail, was 
fair, all retail merchants being busy preparing 
for Christmas.- Placements: of . houseworkers 
in the Women’s Division .remained steady. 

68911—5 


Farming in the Province of Quebec was 
very quiet and no improvement was noted 
in logging. Sawmills had been unable to dis- 
pose entirely of last year’s cut, but contracts 
for railway ties were expected. Producing 
mines at Rouyn were operating normally and 
some drilling was underway. Manufacturing 
centres reported as follows: Bagotville, in- 
creased activity; Chicoutimi, paper mills 
working at 75 per cent capacity, while the 
aluminium plant was very busy; Hull and 
Rouyn, decreased activity, Matane, fair; 
Montreal, production nearly normal, although 
several hundred men had been laid off in the 
metal industries; Quebec, leather slack, but 
furs and clothing busier; Val d’Or, some rush 
orders on hand, coincident with the closing 
of the navigation season. Experienced trades- 
men throughout the province were finding em- 
ployment in connection with new construction, 
the enlargement. of industrial and commercial 
buildings, apartment houses, etc., labourers 
alone suffering loss in this line from lack 
of work. Highway contractors had also taken 
alvantage of the excellent weather to speed 
up work and, as a result, many additional men 
were employed. Trade was rather quiet and 
a general decrease was noted in household 


services. 


The call for farm help in Ontario was very 
light, with plenty of experienced workers 
available. Although far below that of last 
year, the demand for loggers showed some 
improvement, the supply of men for cord- 
wood cutting, however, being greatly in excess 
of requirements. Mining was quiet and many 
skilled men applied for work daily on the 
premises. Manufacturing, on the whole, re- 
mained. fairly steady, although seasonal 
fluctuation appeared in some industries. Iron 
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and steel establishments reported low pro- 
duction and staff levels. Agricultural imple- 
ment factories, while continuing to rehire 
regular employees, were still below last year’s 
standard. Candy and textile firms were very 
busy preparing for the Christmas trade. 
Furniture, tobacco and metal industries, also, 
were somewhat better. Activity in auto plants 
likewise had increased considerably. Leather 
and shoe factories remained about the same. 
Building construction was beginning to 
slacken, as various projects were nearing 
completion, and few new large contracts were 
being let. Colder weather, too, was respon- 
sible for the slowing down of highway work. 
Lake shipments at Fort William were regular, 
and increased railway activity at Niagara Falls 
continued to provide extra employment. The 
call for fully experienced domestic workers 
was maintained, particularly for cooks and 
cooks-general. Requests for clerical and sales 
help showed some improvement and a few 
women and girls were placed with industrial 
concerns. 

Orders in the Prairie Provinces for help 
under the Farm Relief Plan formed the bulk 
of the demand in this group, with applicants 
still plentiful. Logging was quiet, except for 
placements in cordwood camps. Coal mines 
registered the usual amount of seasonal 
activity, with plenty of help available. The 
oil industry at Calgary was unsettled, but 
increasing interest was being taken in wild- 
cat fields. Manufacturing was fair. Building 
construction was apparently ended for the 
time being, only a few repair and alteration 
jobs being in progress. Highway construction 


also was approaching completion. Trade was 
good, with collections fair. A number of 
women had been placed in household service 
on farms under the bonus scheme and a. scar- 
city of applicants was recorded in certain locali- 
ties for this type of work. Employment in 
city homes, however, was not so easily obtain- 
able, as vacancies, except for those who had 
taken the specialized training course, were 
fewer. 

Farming was quiet in British Columbia. 
Contraction was also noted in logging, with 
some slight reduction in numbers employed. 
The cutting and shipping of Christmas trees 
continued and itthis had helped the situation to 
a great extent. Sawmills in general were very 
slack. Coal mines, except at Nanaimo where 
all Canadian collieries were working full time, 
recorded no increase in output. Herring and 
chum salmon fishing at Nanaimo was active 
and reduction plants were operating again in 
the vicinity of Prince Rupert, but not, as yet, 
at capacity. Factories in Nelson were work- 
ing as usual. A little improvement was noted 
at Victoria in the building trades, but this 
was only on small jobs; elsewhere few new 
contracts were underway and highway con- 
struction had slackened. Quietness prevailed 
in drydocks and shipyards and along the water- 
front at Prince Rupert. Colder weather 
afforded an impetus to trade, both wholesale 
and retail, but collections were slow. There 
were numerous vacancies for experienced 
household help and a scarcity of persons of 
the right type available; many unskilled appli- 
cants for domestic service, however, were 
seeking employment. 


EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN AND 
THE UNITED STATES 


Great Britain 


alee British Ministry of Labour Gazette, 
November, 1938, summarized the employ- 
ment situation as follows:— 

Employment at October 17 showed an 
improvement as compared with September 12. 
It improved in the cotton, wool and other 
main textile industries, coal mining, iron and 
steel and metal goods manufacture, the motor 
vehicle, cycle and aircraft industry, tailoring, 
paper manufacture, and the fishing industry. 
On the other hand, employment declined in 
hotel and boarding house, railway, shipping 
and road passenger transport services, the 
distributive trades, building, public works 
contracting, printing, ship building and repair- 
ing, bread, biscuit, etc. making, entertainments, 
sports, etc., and laundry service. 


It is provisionally estimated that at October 
17, 1938, the number of insured persons, aged 
16-64, in employment in Great Britain was 
approximately 12,294,000. This was 23,000 
more than at September 12, 1988, but, on a 
comparable basis, 210,000 less than at October 
18, 1987. 

The figure for the number in employment 
on October 17, 1938, includes 839,000 persons 
insured under the agricultural scheme and 
in the classes of domestic employments which 
became insurable at April 4, 1938. These 
classes have hitherto been excluded from these 
figures. 

Among insured persons, aged 16-64, the 
percentage unemployed in Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland at October 17, 1938, was 
12-3 as compared with 12-4 at September 12. 
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For October 18, 1937, the percentage (which 
excludes the classes brought into insurance in 
April, 1988) was 9-8. For persons insured 
under the general scheme the corresponding 
percentages were 12-7 at October 17, 1938, 
12-8 at September 12, 1938, and 10°1 at October 
18, 1937. For persons within the agricultural 
scheme the percentages were 4°3, 4-1 and 3-3 
respectively. 

At October 17, 1938, the numbers of unem- 
ployed persons on the registers of Employ- 
ment Exchanges in Great Britain were 1,408,932 
wholly unemployed, 307,947 temporarily 
stopped, and 64,348 normally in casual employ- 
ment, making a total of 1,781,227; this was 
17,391 less than at September 12, 1938, but 
390,978 more than at October 18, 1937. 

The total of 1,781,227 persons on the registers 
in Great Britain at October 17, 1938, included 
1,019,969 persons with claims admitted for 
insurance benefit, 538,565 with applications 
authorized for unemployment allowances, 
51,845 persons with applications for insurance 
benefit or unemployment allowances under 
consideration, and 170,848 other persons, of 
whom 438,351 were juveniles under 16 years 
of age. 

In Great Britain and Northern Ireland the 
total number of persons on the registers of 
Employment Exchanges at October 17, 1938, 
was 1,862,662, as compared with 1,880,575 at 
September 12, 1938, and 1,460,080 at October 
18, 1937. 


United States 


According to a press release dated November 
23, issued by Miss Frances Perkins, United 
States Secretary of Labor, a further substantial 
gain in non-agricultural employment was 
shown in October. Continuing the succession 
of gains in employment since July, 248,000 
additional persons obtained employment over 
the month interval. Approximately 900,000 
non-agricultural workers have returned to 
work over the four-month interval. These 
figures, 1t was pointed out, do not include 
employees on projects of the Works Progress 
Administration and other federal emergency 
agencies. ‘Temporary cannery employees are 
also excluded as they are not considered as 
part of the normal labour supply but are 
drawn into industry during the packing season. 

The following paragraphs taken from the 
official press release show the employment 
situation in the United States during October 
to be as follows:— 


Gains were generally reported in the 
various manufacturing and non-manufacturing 
industries surveyed. Factory employment in 
October continued the upswing which began 
in July, the slightly-larger-than-seasonal gain 
of 0:8 per cent indicating the hiring of 53,000 
additional workers between mid-September 
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and mid-October. Excluding the decrease of 
approximately 103,000 casual workers in 
canneries, there was an increase of approxi- 
mately 156,000 workers in other lines of 
manufacturing activity. Weekly payrolls rose 
more sharply than employment, the gain of 
3°3 per cent indicating an increase of approxi- 
mately $5,100,000 in the weekly wage disburse- 
ments of factory workers. While gains in 
factory employment and payrolls are usually 
reported from September to October, the 
current gains are significant as they are slightly 
more pronounced than the seasonally expected 
gains of 0°38 per cent in employment and 1:6 
per cent in payrolls. Payrolls normally show 
a greater gain than employment in October 
because September payroll totals are some- 
what depressed by the observance of the Labor 
Day holiday in the September pay period 
reported. 


Gains in employment were reported in 
wholesale and retail trade establishments, and 
reports from anthracite and bituminous coal 
mines and private building construction con- 
tractors showed slightly greater than seasonal 
expansion. Metal mines continued to expand 
their working forces, and telephone and tele- 
graph companies and electric-railroad and 
motor-bus companies added workers to their 
payrolls. Year-round hotels also took on 
additional employees. Crude _ petroleum 
producing companies reported a reduction im 
working forces, laundries reported a seasonal! 
loss, and dyeing and cleaning, brokerage, 
insurance, and quarrying firms reported’ 
declines of less than one per cent. 

The gains were predominantly in the 
durable goods industries, the October employ- 
ment index (79:0) for this group standing 
4-9 per cent above the September level. 
Thirty-five of the 48 durable goods industries. 
reported employment gains over the month 
interval. Employment in the durable goods. 
industries, however, has recovered only to the 
March, 1938, level and is 28 per cent below 
the high point reached in May of last year. 

While 26 of the 44 non-durable goods: 
industries surveyed reported employment gains- 
from September to October, the group as x 
whole showed a decline of 2:2 per cent. The- 
October non-durable group index (99:4), with: 
the exception of the preceding month, stands: 
above the level of any month since November, 
1937, and 11 per cent below the high recarded 
in September of last year. 

The outstanding employment gain in 
October was in the automobile, body and parts 
industry in which approximately 85,000 workers 
were returned to jobs. The hardware industry, 
due largely to demand for automobile hard- 
ware, reported a gain of nearly 7,000 workers. 
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Other durable goods industries reported sub- 
stantial gains in virtually all instances the gains 
being larger than seasonal. 

The more pronounced losses in employment 
over the month interval were in industries in 
which seasonal recessions normally occur in 
October. The largest decrease (103,000 work- 
ers) occurred in canning and _ preserving. 
Other non-durable industries reporting declines 
of a seasonal character were ice cream, bever- 
ages, boots and shoes, silk and rayon goods, 
women’s clothing, and men’s clothing. Among 
the durable goods industries showing losses 
were tin cans and other tinware, electric and 
steam railroad car building, and marble-slate- 
granite. 

Retail trade establishments hired approxi- 
mately 44,000 additional workers in October 
to handle the increased volume of fall business. 
While the October gain is less than the preced- 
ing 9-year average, the gain from August to 
October, 1938, is greater than the average 
August-October gains in preceding years. The 
retail general merchandise group, which is 
composed of department, variety, general 
merchandise stores, and mail-order houses, 
showed a gain of 2:6 per cent. Other lines of 
retail trade showing a substantial gain in 
numbers of additional workers hired, included 
apparel, furniture, jewellery, and building 
materials. Wholesale trade establishments 


reported a seasonal gain of approximately 8,000 
workers who were taken on over the month 
interval. Anthracite mines continued to re- 
employ workers, employment increasing 12-8 
per cent, or 8,500 workers, over the month 
interval. Bituminous coal mines also added 
workers, the rise of 5:0 per cent indicating the 
re-employment of 19,300 workers. A further 
expansion in employment of 3:3 per cent, 
or 2,000 workers, was reported in metal mines, 
reflecting increased activity due to improved 
metal prices. Telephone and telegraph com- 
panies added approximately 2,100 workers to 
their payrolls and year-round hotels took on 
3,500 additional employees. Employment in 
private building construction showed a more 
pronounced gain than the average for the pre- 
ceding 6-year period, reports from 12,142 pri- 
vate building contractors employing 108,234 
workers showing an increase of 2:3 per cent 
from September to October. 

The employment losses in the laundry and 
crude petroleum producing industries were 
4,800 and 3,900, respectively. Small decreases 
in numbers of workers were shown in broker- 
age, insurance, dyeing and cleaning, and 
electric light and power industries. 

A preliminary report of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission indicated a gain of 1:4 
per cent, or more than 12,000, in the number 
of employees on Class I railroads. - 


_ FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


Nita Department of Labour is furnished 
from month to month with information 
regarding contracts awarded by various depart- 
ments of the Government of Canada which 
include among their provisions fair wages 
conditions for the protection of the labour to 
be employed. 

The Fair Wages Policy of the Dominion 
Government was originally adopted in 1900 
and was expressed in an Order in Council of 
June 7, 1922, which was subsequently amended 
by an Order in Council of April 9, 1924. The 
Fair Wages Order in Council contains certain 
eonditions marked “A” which are applicable 
to contracts for building and construction 
work, and certain other conditions marked “B” 
which apply in the case of contracts for the 
manufacture of various classes of Government 
supplies and equipment. . 

On December 31, 1934, an Order in Council 
was passed rescinding the “B”. conditions pre- 
viously in effect and substituting other condi- 
tions therefor, the full text of which appeared 
in the Lasour Gazerte for January, 1935, pp. 
24-25. Provision had been made in the “B” 
labour conditions in their original form for 
the payment of wages rates not less than 


those generally accepted as current for com- 
petent workmen in the district in which the 
work is to be performed, or if there were no 
current rates then fair and reasonable rates. 
This provision was retained in the amending 
Order in Council of December 31, 1934, but 
with the added proviso that in no event shall 
the wage rate for male workers 18 years of 
age and over be less than 30 cents an hour, 
and. for female workers 18 years of age and 
over, less than 20 cents an hour. It is also 
provided that in any cases where the provincial 
Minimum Wages Laws require the payment of 
higher wages than those set out above, such 
higher rates shall apply in the execution of 
federal contracts. With respect to males and 
females under 18 years of age, it is required 
that they shall be paid rates of wages not 
less than those provided for women and girls 
in the Minimum Wages scales of the respective 
provinces. 

Respecting contracts for building and. con- 
struction work, the “A” conditions of the Fair 
Wages Order in Council of 1922 as amended 
in 1924, were superseded in 1930, in so far as 
wages and hours are concerned by an Act of 
Parliament known as “The. Fair Wages and 
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Hight Hour Day Act, 1930.” This Act, how- 
ever, has now in turn been superseded by 
“The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour Act, 
1935,” which came into force on May 1, 1936. 
The clause relating to wages and hours in 
the last named statute is in the terms fol- 
lowing :— 

“All persons in the employ of the contractor, 
subcontractor, or any other person doing or con- 
tracting to do the whole or any part of the 
work contemplated by the contract shall during 
the continuance of the work be paid fair wages; 

“The working hours of persons while so 
employed shall not exceed eight hours per day 
or forty-four hours per week except in such 
special cases as the Governor in Council may 
otherwise provide, or except in cases of emer- 
gency as may be approved by the Minister.” 

The new Act like the 1930 measure, applies 
not only to contracts made with the Govern- 
ment of Canada for the construction, remodel- 
ling, repair or demolition of any work, but 
also to workmen employed on works of this 
nature by the Government direct who are 
excluded from the operation of the Civil 
Service Act. It contains, however, a provi- 
sion which did not appear in the 1930 legis- 
lation, which applies the fair wages policy to 
works of construction, remodelling, repair or 
demolition that are assisted by Federal grant 
in the form of contribution, subsidy, loan, 
advance or guarantee. Thus, with respect to 
works for the elimination of grade crossings, 
towards which assistance is granted from 
Dominion public funds under Orders of the 
Board of Transport Commissioners, the same 
labour conditions are enforced which apply 
to works of building and construction under- 
taken for the various departments of the 
Dominion Government. 

The practice of the different departments 
of the Government, before entering into con- 
tracts for the construction, remodelling, repair 
or demolition of any work, is to obtain before- 
hand from the Department of Labour schedules 
setting forth the current wage rates for the 
different classes of workmen required in the 


execution of the work. These schedules, known 


as fair wages schedules, are thereupon included 
by the department concerned in the terms 
of contract. 

Both in the case of contracts for building 
and construction work and in the case of con- 
tracts for the manufacture and supply of fit- 
tings and supplies, the Minister of Labour is 
empowered to determine any questions which 
may arise as to wages rates for overtime and 
as to the proper classification of any work 
for the purposes of wages and hours. In the 
event of a dispute arising as to what is the 
current or fair and reasonable rate of wages 
or what are the current hours fixed by the 
custom of the trade, or fair and reasonable 


hours on contracts for governmental supplies 
and equipment, the Minister of Labour is 
vested with authority to make binding de- 
cisions, 

In the case of contracts for building and 
construction work and also of contracts for 
governmental supplies and equipment, the con-— 
tractor 1s required to post and keep posted ' 
in a conspicuous place on the premises where 
the contract is being executed, occupied or 
frequented by the workmen the fair wages 
clause or schedule inserted in his contract for 
the protection of the workmen employed. The 
contractor is also required to keep proper 
books and records showing the names, trades 
and addresses of all workmen in his employ 
and the wages paid out and time worked by 
such workmen, these records to be open for 
inspection by fair wages officers of the Gov- 
ernment, any time it may be expedient to’ 
the Minister to have the same inspected. 

It is further declared that the contractor 
shall not be entitled to payment of any money 
which would otherwise be payable under the.. 
terms of contract until he has filed a state- 
ment showing: (1) the wages rates and hours 
of labour which are in force for the various 
classes of workmen; (2) whether any wages 
or payments remain in arrears; and (3) that 
all of the labour conditions of the contract 
have been complied with. In the event of 
default being made in the payment of the 
wages of any workmen employed, claim there- 
for may be filed with the minister of the. 
department with which the contract has been 
made and payment of such claim may be 
made by the latter. 

All workmen employed in the execution of 
these contracts shall be residents of Canada, 
unless the minister of the department with 
which the contract has been made is of opinion 
that Canadian labour is not available, or that 
other special circumstances exist which render 
it contrary to the public interest to enforee 
this provision. 

In the case of contracts for building and 
construction works, clerks of works or other 
inspecting officers appointed by the Govern- 
ment to ensure the due observance of the 
contracts are specially directed by the Fair 
Wages Order in Council to do all in their 
power to see that the labour conditions are 
fully complied with and to report any apparent 
violations to the department with which the | 
contract is made. 

In the case of contracts for the manufacture 
of the classes of supplies coming under the 
“B” Conditions of the Fair Wages Order in 
Council, it is required that the contractor’s 
premises and the work being performed under 
contract shall be open for inspection at any 
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reasonable time by any officer authorized by 
the Minister of Labour for this purpose, and 
that the premises shall be kept in sanitary 
condition. ee 

‘Contracts for dredging work also contain 
provisions for the observance of current or fair 
and reasonable rates of wages and hours, and 
empower the Minister of Labour to deal with 
any dispute which may arise. 

-During the past month statements were 
received in the Department of Labour show- 
ing that the following contracts have recently 
been executed by the Government of Canada: 


GROUP “A” CONTRACTS 


(1) Works of Construction, Remodelling, 
Repatwr or Demolition 


“Note: The labour conditions of each of the 
contracts noted under this heading, besides 
stipulating working hours of not more than 
8 er day and 44 per week, provide that: 

here, by provincial legislation, or by agree- 
ment or current practice, the working hours of 
any class of workers are less than 44 per week, 
such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this 
work,” 
set out therein are minimum rates only 
and that “nothing herein contained shall be 
considered as exempting contractors from the 
payment of higher rates in any instance 
where such | higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation.” 


Boarp oF TRANSPORT COMMISSIONERS 


Construction of a level C.P.R. railway 
crossing diversion at Third Avenue East, 
Owen Sound, Ontario, to be undertaken by 
the city of Owen Sound with the aid of a 
grant from Dominion public funds. A fair 
wages schedule was included in the contract 
as follows:— 


Per hour 

Labourers.. A $0 40 
Teamster, team na joer fame ‘ 0 75 
Teamster and team Mt ed agony. 0 70 
Teamsters. . Slabs e 0 40 
Motor truck devise 0 45 
Motor truck driver and iar 

1 to 2 tons.. 1 45 

3 tons.. ; 1 95 
Road roller dieraton’ 

Gasoline. . 0 50 

SCAM y sip wxlme «Maer oie 0 65 





Construction of a subway for the Canadian 
National Railways at Ste. Marguerite street, 
Montreal, P.Q. Name of contractors, Atlas 
Construction Co., Ltd., Montreal, PQ. A 
grant from Dominion public funds was also 
made towards this work. A fair wages schedule 
was included in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Brick and hollow tile layers.. A $0 90 
Brick and hollow tile nik Milne iy ‘(mbing 
and tempering mortar).. eh eran tet relent ale 0 45 
Carpenters! and Solnerse?) \.. ane ie feet iectiaccn es 0 70 
Cement finishers.. .. .. 0 60 
Cement and concrete Fhives craton (okeelne 
or electric).. 0 50 


and also specify that the rates of wages | 


Per hour 
Compressor operators (gasoline or electric).. 0 50 
Crane operators Sige cir gasoline or electric). 0 70 
Drivers... .. . Dh, eagles Rtet an ee Pole aatd 0 40 
Driver, horse and ak 0 55 
Driver, team and wagon.. 0 75 
Engineers, operating, steam Caiiple’ or double 
drum).. Y lle ge bet ALAWAR, 0 65 
Gasoline shovel Operates: 1a ae eteudelesn eel ave 0 85 
Labourers.. .... Decal 0 40 
Hoist operators (gasohned or electric). 0 60 
Motor truck driver.. .. .. Dhaene seh kere? tare 0 45 
Motor truck driver and truck? 
Tito. (2 bOnS eas) tetas ci. Bea een ee ae 1 45 
3 LOTS Sore vem erer iiere tay sae rent antes eee a 1 95 
Painters. yi ei ey eteate late deveutare ee nese ae ae 0 66 
Watchinen? sms. ch cere math eine cere eae ee 0 35 





Reconstruction of the subway at d’Argenson 
street, Montreal, P.Q., for the Canadian 
National Railways. Name of contractors, the 
Atlas Construction Co., Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. 
A grant of Dominion public funds was also 
made towards this contract. A fair wages 


schedule was included in the contract as 
follows :— 
Per hour 
Brick and hollow tile layers.. 7 $0 90 
Brick and hollow tile ei helpers y apse 
and tempering mortar).. eT era etedintrs 0 45 
Carpenters and joiners.. 0 70 
Cement finishers... ‘ 0 60 
Cement and concrete mixer T operators (gasoline 
or electric).. 0 50 
Compressor opetators iaboliag’ or electra ye 0 50 
Crane operators (steam, gasoline or electric) 0 70 
Drivers... sith 0 40 
Driver, horse ena eae. 0 55 
Driver, team and wagon.. , 0 75 
Engineers, operating, steam (amole| or : otiblé 
drum).. La at 0 65 
Gasoline Sorel Bersted ; 0 85 
Hoist operators (gasoline or electra 0 60 
Labourers. . 3 0 40 
Motor truck iene , 0 45 
Motor truck driver and truck : 
1 to 2 tons.. 1 45 
3 tons.. 1 95 
Painters. . SOM CP ar ie Vee MO Ic 0 66 
Watchmen... .. . 0 35 





Construction of a subway on Notre Dame 
street, Montreal, P.Q., for the Canadian 
National Railways. Name of contractors, 
Messrs. Duranceau and Duranceau, Montreal, 
P.Q. A grant from Dominion public funds 
was also made towards this contract. A fair 
wages schedule was included in the contract 
as follows:— 


Per hour 
Brick and hollow tile layers.. .. .. .. $0 90 
Brick and hollow tile mye Pit (athe 
and tempering mortar).. lites sty. 0 45 
Carpenters and joiners.. 0 70 


Cement finishers... .. .. 0 60 
Cement and concrete mixer operators (gasoline 

or électric).. 0 50 
Compressor Meare are  Uaaieling or ‘elie 0 50 
Crane operators ee gasoline or electric) 0 70 
Drivers.. ee ele A eters ine 0 40 
Driver, horse and canbe: 0 55 
Driver, team and wagon.. at 0 75 
Engineers, ee steam (single or - double 

drum).. oe fate Wee code oy nets 
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Per hour Per hour 
Gasoline shovel operators.. . 0 85 Pile driver engineer.. .. .. 0 60 
Hoist operators (gasoline or cleat). 0 60 Pile driver foreman.. .. 0 70 
Labourers. . PENI ste My cihiee hissy hee coe Se 0 40 Pile driver fireman.. .. .. .. ae 0 40 
Motor truck aver. oor UN Saves ewe 0 45 WMALOIOAM A. sus Foauiain ¢<) bona ie ailie 0 30 
Motor truck driver and as 
1 to 2 tons... . 1 45 i 4 : 
DOU oy ss ded ch oon ss 01.4 sd Ath AONE IOS Erection of superstructure and fencing in 
BAMNLEDS ites Wie Sashes hss das sick sa 4’ 9 Re OOS connection with a C.N.R. subway at d’Argenson 
Watchmen.. .. : 0 35 





Making such changes in telephone lines 
and facilities as may be necessary to permit 
of the construction of the above-mentioned 
subways at d’Argenson, Ste. Marguerite and 
Notre Dame streets, Montreal, P.Q. Work 
undertaken by the Bell Telephone Company 
of Canada, Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. A grant was 
made towards’ this work sled, from Dominion 
public funds, under authority of orders of the 
Board of Transport Commissioners for Canada. 
A fair wages schedule was included in the 
contract as follows:— 


Per week 
Telephone cable splicers.. $39 00 
‘Telephone limeml ene sme lucccseosun a's) cel loelll ate. 38 00 
Per month 
Telephone line foremen.. . . $200 00 
Cable splicing foremen.. .. .. .. .. 2. .. + 235 00 
Per hour 
Labourers. . ad $0 40 
Tile layers (on Mneormreunc onde. Be 0 50 
Cement and concrete mixer operators: 
Gasoline or electric.. . 0 50 
Steanae se. eee 0 65 
Drivers.. aie 0 40 
Driver, team aad Wagon! ! 0 75 
Bricklayers and masons. f 0 90 
Bricklayers’ and masons’ Tielpers ‘(oltite: ana 
LEMP SUNT MNOLIAD Me Teeter Ns ees 0 45 
Motor truck drivers.. , Q 45 
Motor truck driver and truck: 
1, £0 2 stonsan 1 45 
3 tons.. 1 95 
Watchman... .. . 0 35 
Cable splicers’ helpers 0 45 
‘py. month 
Conduit imspectors.. .. . . $184 00 
Per week 
Gangaclerksaey ab ss 38 00 





Erection of a concrete C.N.R. subway near 
Sorel, P.Q. Name of contractors, The Cana- 
dian Vibro Concrete Pile Co., Ltd., Montreal, 
PQ. Date of contract, August 31, 1938. 
Amount of contract, approximately $10,500. 
A fair wages schedule was included in the 
contract as follows:— 

Per hour 

Carpenters.. $0 55 
Cement and oonovete 

gasoline or electric... aes 
Compressor operator (easoline or lecbneaye 
Driver.. 

Driver, horse ait cart. a sani eee 
Driver; teamvand iwacone.,” «lames. «ciate 
ADTILMTUNREDS eet ae Tee Gl ee notte eas 
Labourers.. .. . Pree cr hey Cats UR aaa Sport 
Motor truck Qniven ae Benen es 
Motor truck driver and trodes: 

ATLORZACODS Pate Wee eo cect ee eel crectore lat 1 40 

3 TONS. Seeks ae 1 90 
Pipe fitters (surthes—tentporary’ workye. we 0 50 


mixer Recent: : 


oooococoooco 
mW R DOW LP DP 
ono co © OG oF 


street, Montreal, P.Q. Name of contractors, 
the Dominion Bridge Company, Montreal, 
P.Q. A grant towards this work was made 
from Dominion public funds. A fair wages 
schedule was included in the contract as 


follows :— 
Per hour 
Structural steel erectors.. .. . $0 75 


Compressor operators: 


Gasoline or electric.. 0 50 

Steam.. ee 0 65 
Engineers, pperating, steno 0 65 
Painters... So cua eiiass 0 66 
Carpenters and heres 0 70 
Labourers. . 0 40 
Watchman.. .. 0 35 





DEPARTMENT OF FISHERIES 


Construction of a 107-foot boat for opera- 
tions on the West Coast. Name of contractors, 
Star Shipyard (Mercer’s) Ltd., New West- 
minster, B.C. Date of contract, November 23, 
1938. Amount of contract, $78,289. <A fair 
wages schedule was included in the contract 
as follows:— 


Per hour 
Blacksmithsiame} sate 3 $0 75 
Blacksmith’s heloeeas 0 55 
Caulkers—wood.. 0 75 
Coppersmiths.. 0 82 
Coppersmiths’ helpers. 0 50 
Electricians.. .. .. 0 68 
Electricians’ helpers). 0 50 
Fitters (machine).. Bs 13.11 Ne Oa 0 75 
PVA DOUTCTS. <pvdaihie Wi slansseeheate ele? « 0 50 
Machinists... 0 75 
Machinists’ helper 0 50 
Painters... .. . 0 75 


Plumbers and oipeitars oie Sebel pre gdere 0 71 

Plumbers’ and pipefitters’ helpers (all men 
assigned to help tradesmen).. 

Patternmakers. . i aa 

Riggers... 

Sheet metal ean sph schoo 

Sheet metal workers’ a hie ehoWh cist exe 

Shipwrights and joiners. 

Welders (electric).. F 

Welders and burners Wactvioney.. 


aon oO © 


ocooococoeococea 
CO WIA ORON 
oe 


Oo 





Construction of an 87-foot boat for opera- 
tion on the West Coast. Name of contractor, 
Mr. W. R. Menchions, Vancouver, B.C. Date 
of contract, November 23, 1938. Amount of 
contract, $51,142. The preceding fair wages 
schedule was also included in this contract. 





DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL DEFENCE 


Construction of a new galley at the R.C.N. 
Barracks at Halifax, N.S. Name of contractors, 
Standard Construction Company, Halifax, 
NS. Date of contract, November 14, 1938 
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Amount of contract, $25,953. 
schedule was 


A fair wages 
included in the contract as 


follows:— 

Per hour 
Brick and hollow tile layers.. ‘ $0 974 

Brick and hollow tile er helpers (mixing 
and tempering mortar). SURETY ‘cit de oubte 0 45 
Carpenters! and joimerson wo .dh2.) <b eels fs 0 65 
Cement finishers (floors).. Ae senere 0 60 

Cement and concrete mixer Maharator® 

StEANTs no" te Sal eMttee gets Sie ene 0 65 
Gasoline or electtic! | EUPES Sha. WR teetee:« 0 50 
Drivers..... . BY RS ORL ICCUES [OCR 3 Oho 0 40 
Driver, horse and cart. sabe ealcbekd cementite > 0 55 
Driver, team and wagon.. ats tare Veretnerst. ¢ Wm: 0 75 
Electricians (inside wiremen).. .. .. «- «- -- 0 85 
Plevator eCONStLUCTOTS <i.) venice ace cies 0 85 
Elevator constructors’ helpers.. 0 60 


Engineers, ae steam (single or double 

drums).. < Rela Meee ee eens 0 65 
Engineers on ‘steel ercetiont BAN Se la eMerd tea Mots 0 75 
a OUrers'/.) ks.0 (keen oe ss A ae ee 0 40 
Lathers (metal).. gH" ohh) “3h colnet adie 0 
Motor truck Gniverie SOE RUE COT BS 0 45 
Motor truck driver and ae 


1 to 2 tons.. 55.) Saal ultchal ee el 'e'ol yore Mate 1 45 
Sy LONS cake sonics: cele nye SURO MS eh Folin eis Birerceae(« 1 95 
AStOnS: ieee ola aictctanere RENO Beare t\ LAL fle 2 45 
Ornamental iron wrorens Le cette cane e- 0 60 
Painters, andy) aziers. oa awit crs lee! ele iu trwn irs 0 55 
Plasterers... .. . Siefa'e bola thier elaniusls tateioar atenwas 0 80 
Plasterers’ heipae! Ges and tempering 
material)... j EP See die. Semrdn ot 0 45 
Plumbers sud Pat oamnni dere t ar Ce Ges 0 85 
Roofers, felt and gravel.. Tee MCB ie uta. 0 45 
Roolers,. Sheep metalic ccs ciel lem, cosueee ate 0 70 
Sheet imetalworkersteet see ee ee ee te 0 70 
Stonecutters.. 0 70 
Stonemasons. . : 0 973 
Stonemasons’ helen Gauine oud Aenpenie 
mortar).. r oe Gite 5 0 45 
Structural ateal voter, ia ts 0 75 
Tile setters... .. 0 973 
Tile setters’ helpers ee men assigned is help 
tradesmen).. Ss Sila ste a Mate es ee ea 0 45 
Watchman... .. . 0 35 
Waxer and poleherr (door Pie 0 45 
Welders and burners on steel, eraekiogs. 0 75 
Cement finishers (walls).. 0 75 
Installation of a heating system in both 


HMCS. “Ottawa” and “ Restigouche ” 
Esquimalt Dockyard, B.C. Name of con- 
tractors, Yarrows Limited, Esquimalt, B.C. 
Date of contract, November 15, 1988. Amount 
of contract, $45,250. A fair wages schedule 
was included in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Anglesmiths.. ciate $0 863 
Anglesmiths’ Hones.) 0 65 
Blacksmiths. eee setee oe te 0 75 
Blacksmiths’ ieipents 0 55 
Boilermakers) jerch top ys anyesh = stesicitestese Bae 2 0 863 
Boilermakers’ Uhelpers../; gare eile od uons peal eld pois 0 65 
ISTICMIAVerssnwerctte ate caters ie cieree sits lete mi exums | 0 90 
Carpenters—ships.. .. .. 0 75 
Caulkers=ironsetie. iia. Lease oesk Fe 0 864 
Caulkers—wood... ci. sic <syisle cieu cael 0 75 
Chippers: Sicaece s sate ek eaarin eee nce etentecaacr 0 863 
Coppersmithst. ..A-cieiulet ee ee 0 82 
Coppersmiths’ ces eh IN Cu eet ete mele 0 50 
Driller..> 2% ; 0 74 
Engineers (holetingy ws, wth Ro) PREMARITAL RS. 6 0 72 
Blectricians.is miwcrtesise fos, feaeeeeruse 0 68 
Electricians’ Reta 0 50 


Per hour 
Hitters (machine). . 2.025 seeewie emits! oe temic 
Fianger... 1.5. c AP A SE I Pe 
EVOL eTS=O01 cian) oe ale of te swe are Notes sie) arom emia mere 
Labourers... be BPP ees b Aye 
Machinists... .. . BATT RRS, EEA 
Machinists’ Helpers, 
Milling machine men. tan Re op Roel WOM 
Moniders=ironie. (a sce sec «tect eee eimentctei nes 


PAINTETS ee! sate ele Sieh ore shoul tater comets Here nete 
Passer boys Cover 91). ec Cee Serta 
Patternmakers. 1. cu coe come cisccutesi sch curse mee 
Platers.. ... Te. OREO, Bie 


Plumbers ane pipe pines EB 
Plumbers’ and pipe fitters’ helpers. Sette svatee 
Punch and shear men. : Seale: ssiaes 
Reamers and Gotntersimkers Sie Sear DHRsO 
Riggers. . 

Riggers’ bela LotA cathe <hch > Mis 
Riveters.. st ss Padbe wh ote ctebe tee! bee Woe gels 
Rivet heaters.. : 
Shipwrights and bainere™ 
Ships’ fitters.. 


a MWAWSHORNININ ANION 
BASSSASRSA SC Saanasasesa 


cocooococeaeococoocoooooocoocoococoocococCoc oOo 


Ships’ fitters’ Helperee ete EIS he 65 
Ships’ fitters’ di on Slabs iad ap a ee 68 
Papperseeree vs Ss Melkeeee Wess Cs 74 
Wisices -aueatone 80 
Welders—electric. . 863 


8 hour day and 48 Reurs er 


Erection of a chain link fence and gates at 
the Joint Service Magazines, Kamloops, B.C. 
Name of contractors, Lundy Fence Co., Ltd., 
Vancouver, B.C. Date of contract, November 
8, 1938. Amount of contract, $5,400. A fair 
wages schedule was included in the contract 
as follows:— 


Per hour 
Axemen i: \acue hs TES soy cacaeacimerelikosin ered line ON4es 
Carpenters.. 0 70 
Cement finishers... : 0 60 
Cement and concrete mixer eee one ea 
line).. 0 65 
Tereninenan 0 40 
Driver.. 0 40 
Driver, team bids ty 0 75 
Motor truck driver... ; 0 45 
Motor truck driver and Prices 
1 to 2 tons.. 1 45 
SutONS. ss OO ee ee ee ee ee 1 95 
Wie CDIMAN 0) cecc cle: usis Core ieei scotmesieisremeare te 0 40 


Construction of an Experimental Station at 
Rockcliffe, Ont., for the Royal Canadian 
Corps of Signals. Name of contractors, Ross- 
Meagher Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. Date of contract, 
November 14, 1938. Amount of contract, 
$11,648. A fair wages schedule was included 
in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Asbestos insulation workers.. .. .. «- $0 70 
Brick and hollow tile layers.. 0 90 


Brick and hollow tile uae helpers ‘Cnixing 
and tempering mortar).. Sree 0 
Carpenters ircn cicsc< tes vu cectebeles eins: cmieebackentee malsuvans 0 85 

Cement finisher.. ; : 0 
Cement and concrete mixer Pentre 
Steam.. : 0 
Gasoline or picctrion Rie 0 
Compressor persion asiolne, or Weleetee ms 0 5 
Driver, horse and cart.. 0 
Driver, team and wagon.. RHE ier TRE 0 
Drivers’. suas Santhie sane ete ie Saas 0 4 
Engineers, Serotec, ane 
Single drum.. Ree Se" Ra Bot SA 
DOUpTe CINTA Gets si ai ie Gael omnis 
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Per hour 
0 80 
0 80 
0 50 
0 45 
0 70 
0 65 
0 70 
0 50 


Engineers on steel erection... .. .. .. os oe os 
Electricians (inside wiremen).. .. .. .. «« «- 
Firemen, stationary.. .. .. .. » 
IEATOULEES Soest cy seg slal clarion Mae 
atherssametal ity. fi. 18h 
Lathers, wood.. . 4. bale 
MachinistStorical saieGibeiol isis ves ce vee te ohare 
Motor truck driver.. Ke 
Motor truck driver and trick’? 

1 to 2 tons.. Ma ie 

SRLONS Sao ae CAS) oie eee. als, Mle ean ee tere 

4itonsea siderite 

5 tons.. Neha 
Ornamental iron Workers.” Me ne oe Lane eee 
Painters and glaziers.. 
Plasterersheiieeee.. 86) HES.) on bE as 
Plasterers’ helpers (mixing and tempering 

material).. Mek ccoil sAlie center 

Plumbers and! stem ater rie 
Roofers, felt and gravel.. AMAR RMD... 
Rodmen, reinforced steel. Js BOLO LAE os 
Sheet metal workers.. .. 
Shovel operators—gasoline.. NIRA ASE 
Steam shovel engineers.. .. .. 22 os oe os « 
Steam shovel cranemen.. .. .. 2. oc o+ «+ «- 
Steam shovel firemen.. .. .. .. 
Stonecutters. . es ates Fol 
Structural steel aon arbes ‘ ‘ 
Welders ‘on steel erection... .. 2. 2. 2. ese 
Watchman... .9..° ss 


oS or or or Or 


ooonwu NEE 
OS 2 = Sa 


oqoooocooocjoocoo 
He 0O CO 00 St AIS SS OO Or Or OO OH 
eoooonu9cocoonaoae 


Construction of a rifle range at Winona, 
Ont. Name of contractors, Brennan Paving 
Co., Ltd., Hamilton, Ont. Date of contract, 
November 9, 1938. Amount of contract, 
$18,240. A fair wages schedule was included 
in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Blacksmiths: . ces) Mece ca on ne $0 60 
Blacksmiths’ helpers. . 0 45 
Carpenters and joiners.. : 0 70 
Cement and concrete mixer operator: 
Steam.. 0 65 
Gasoline or piesriow 0 50 
Cement finisher.. .. .. .... 0 60 
Driver, horse and cart.. .. . 0 55 
Driver, team and wagon.. 0 75 
Driver.. : yor 0 40 
Electricians Ghade: wiremen), dh Pa 0 70 
Labourers. . 0 40 
Linemen, Felcohone 0 75 
Machinists. . 0 65 
Motor truck driver.. 0 45 


Motor truck driver and title: 

1 to 2 tons.. 

3 tons.. Ste sao 
Painters and tiions . Se 
Rodmen—reinforcing steel... .. . 
Sheet metal workers.. .. .. .. 
Team and scraper... .. .« .. «. 
Teams and ploughs. <. <. °.. ©. 
Tractor operators.. ... 
Watchman... 27. 627% 


oooococcococrtr 
WBSANNN ODO — 
oonocoocnacn 


Construction of an extension to the Rifle 
Range at Valcartier, P.Q. Name of contractor, 
Mr. Miles Lonergan, Quebec, P.Q. Date of 
contract, November 21, 1938. Amount of 
contract, $8,750. A fair wages schedule was 
included in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Carpenters and joiners... $0 60 
Cement and concrete mixer Operator: 
Steam.. ‘ 0 60 
Gasoline or Sastre 0 55 


Canada 


@ements MMISher, ne sas oe yee Verne 


Driver; NorseyanGs carte. j. tis -aylestt ates’ 0 55 
Drivers team and! wagon. ga ch Peete 0 65 
1D ahi) Yas trict Meares be 0 40 
Electricians... 0 65 
Labourers. . 


Machinists. . 
Motor truck driver.. 


: apie! PRAY Sas le eed es 0 40 
Linemen, Plephone.. scigerohacy chidcels- srs SARTO ees 0 65 
Secale 0 65 
; 0 
Motor truck driver and trudieas 


EO! 2 GOLSee) ace vere owen) wren cic aMeM Silene SGHAG 1 45 
a: UONS teuseiaiers Sip Mo gicalc owanancy sete 1 95 
Painters and Batra: ai uate, 4 SARTRE ORY «AOR 9 55 
Rodmen—reinforcing . steel... ....<sine%.b a. 0 50 
Sheet metalaworkers., tye cay cise ccatsa a ease 0 65 
Watchimantayed. Satis Se eistie.. Bebe. de 0 35 


DEPARTMENT OF Pusiic WoRKS 


Construction of the Supreme Court of 
building, Ottawa, Ont. Name of 
contractors, Anglin-Norcross Ontario Ltd., 
Montreal, P.Q. Date of contract, October 28, 
1938. Amount of contract, $2,550,000 and unit 
prices for additional work. A fair wages 
schedule was included in the contract as 
follows:— 

Per hour 


Brick and hollow tile layers... .. .. .. $0 90 


Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers (mixing 
and temperingmortar) i... «ct. te le es 
Blacksmiighs Fy <0) sf0the hele caditara veeteenteet hats, va 0 70 


Blacksmithshelperssay hrs te. Se A. 0 50 
Carpenters, and JOinersy. ok Wiss: cisey, ereuy ses farsl «s 0 85 
Cement finishers... .. .. bh eles 0 60 


Cement and concrete mixer ata 


Linoleum layers.. 
Motor truck drivers.. 3 
Motor truck driver and raat 


I tone tons: .\..\ 

3 tons.. 

4 tons.. ae 
Ornamental iron Pea ates 
Plumbers and steamfitters.. 
Powdermen.. 

Roofers, felt ane vial e 

Roofers, sheet metal.. Pe ices 
Roofers, shingles (wood, cabbaicnyss 
Sheet metal workers.. 

Stonecutters. . ee. tke 
STOMCMASONS:.- say se 8s0toe ice teas 


Stonemasons’ helpers (mixing — tempering 


Steam.. . 0 70 
Electric... 0 55 
Drivers... < 0 45 
Driver, horse are eons 0 60 
Driver, team and wagon.. 0 80 
Firemen (stationary).. ics 0 50 
Hoist operators (gasoline or Pelectiient ene? 0 55 
Hlectricians (inside wiremen).. 0 80 
Blevator constructors.. .. .. sees +s 0 85 
Elevator constructors’ helpers.. 0 60 
Labourers. . Sade Reve Woe ee 0 45 
Bathers) -metalis oad ass. <4 0 70 
Meatiers si WOO sar 4s)! Gav oh ote 0 65 
0 60 

0 50 


oooocooocoococoonwnrr 
Soom monrnrno Dr OP, 
eo ago c oo S oor or 


mortar).. AES Oe Sede 50 
Asbestos ald von bose wa Boy. fete 0 70 
Asphalt rakers and finishers... .. .. .. .. .. 0 55 
Structural steel workers.. an 0 80 
Terrazzo layers.. : tate. 0 75 
Terrazzo finishers ane helpersie 0 60 
Drill runners. 0 55 


Engineers, Apertna: miearas 
Single or double drums.. .. .. .. .. .. 0 70 
‘Three or more drums... .. «. .. «- 0 80 
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Per hour 


Tile setters.. . BRae bes 0 90 


Tile setters’ helpers all men Restored to 


help tradesmen).. ire EA oc DR OER 0 50 
Machinists atictvs.ct isc tec tilotiec "iss ta.s bs et sie 0 70 
Marble setters.. .. . 0 90 


Marble setters’ hetoeee. Valles men Vancaed io 


help tradesmen).. : ; 0 50 
Mastic floor aprend ena aiid Javon: 0 75 
Mastic floor rubbers and finishers.. 0 60 
Mastic floor kettlemen.. 0 60 
Mastic floor labourers.. .. 0 50 
Watchman.. : 0 40 
Waxers and polishers. . 0 50 
Painters and ih 0 65 
Plasterers. . 0 85 
Plasterers’ helpers, “(rnixing Daa Pempesine 

material)... .. ‘ 0 50 
Rodmen (reinforeed plead): 0 55 
Steam shovel engineers... 1 00 
Steam shovel cranemen.. .. .. 0 70 
Steam shovel firemen.. 0 55 
Steam shovel oilers.. 0 50 
Shovel operators, gasoline. . Ae 1 00 
Welders and burners, acetylene or Aevineit 0 70 
Welders and burners on steel construction.. 0 80 
Engineers, loco. crane (steam, gasoline or 

electric.. .. . Page 0 75 


Docking, repairing, etc., 
No. 305 (“King Edward”). Name of 
contractors, B.C. Marine Engineers and 
Shipbuilders, Ltd., Vancouver, B.C. Date of 
contract, October 21, 1938. Amount of 
contract, $10,987 and unit prices for additional 
work. A fair wages schedule was included in 
the contract as follows:— 


of Dredge P.W.D. 


Per hour 


$0 75 
0 50 


Blacksmiths er. mecca chick othe 
Blacksmiths’ helpers.. 
Boilermakers... .. .. 
Boilermakers’ helnera) 
Bricklayers. . Ae 
Carpenters—ships.. 
Caulkers—iron.. : 
Caulkers—wood.. .. . 
Electricians. . leit 
Electricians’ Helsornin 3 
Labourers.. 

Machinists. . 

Machinists’ eles 
Moulders—iron.. 

Painters.. .. es 
Patternmakers.. . 

Blaterssae. Soe 

Riggers me ae ae) ot 

Rivettersee sacese oc te 

Rivet holders.. . 

Rivet heaters.. 

Ships’ fitters.. ilies 
Teamsters with bean tien wagon. 
Teamsters... sarlevs 
LUMUCKMrarivers ruses ay ks 
Welders—acetylene.. .. 
Welders—electric .. .. . 


WH 


qooocrwrococnoocoococooqocoooqooeococ:|6O 
SomrhooQntomo on vn on or cr C 0O 
_— 





Construction of repairs to the wharf at 
Ford’s Cove (Hornby Island), B.C. Name of 
contractor, Mr. F. Gagne, Campbell River, 
B.C. Date of contract, September 7, 1938. 
Amount of contract, approximately $4,073. 


A fair wages schedule was included in the 
contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Piledriver foreman... .. +. e+ 0+ «+ e+ «+ os. @bswa 
Piledriver engineer... .. . ; 1 124 
Piledriver man.. Revie 1 00 
Piledriver boomman.. .. .. . 1 00 
Piledriver bridgeman.. 1 00 
Piledriver fireman.. 0 682 
Labourer.. 0 45 
Watchman.. .. 0 40 


Construction of an extension to the break- 
water at Demman Island, Comox-Alberni 
District, B.C. Name of contractors, the 
Nickson Construction Co., Ltd., Vancouver, 
BC. Date of contract, October 18, 1988. 


Amount of contract, $11,067. A fair wages 
schedule was included in the contract as 
follows:— 
Per hour 
Boomman.. . $1 00 
Bridgeman.. 1 00 
Fireman.. 0 68% 
Labourer.. 4 0 45 
Piledriver foreman & 1 25 
Piledriver engineer.. $1 124 
Piledriver man.. .. .. 1 00 


Construction of alterations to the interior 
of the public building at Timmins, Ont. 
Name of contractor, Mr. Emile Menard, 
Timmins, Ont. Date of contract, October 11, 
1938. Amount of contract, $4,606. A fair 
wages schedule was included in the contract 


as follows:— 
Per hour 


Brick and hollow tile layers.. $0 90 


Brick and hollow tile layers s helpers onieing 


and tempering mortar).. 0 45 
Carpenters and joiners.. . 0 70 
Driver, horse and cart.. . 0 55 
Driver, team and wagon.. 0 75 
Drivers.. 0 40 
Electricians (inside: Wriceiien 0 70 
Labourers.. Rt race ieahie) : 0 40 
Tbathers, metal. sasoere ee eticen seine 0 70 
Lathers, wood.. 0 65 
Marble setters.. 0 90 
Marble setters helpers, Cally men oe ened te 

help tradesmen) . 0 45 
Motor truck drivers 0 45 
Motor truck driver and tricks 

1 to 2 tons.. 1 45 

3 tons.. 1 95 

4 tons.. 4 2 45 
Painters and area 0 65 
Plasterers.. sige Oo is ies SSCA IES 0 80 
Plasterers’ helpers. (mixing and tempering 

material).. : 0 45 
Plumbers and eaten 0 75 
Terrazzo layers.. 4 eyo? 0 75 
Terrazzo layer Fuichers Ay helaaes. 0 60 
Watchman.. 0 35 


Fitting up offices for the Royal Canadian 
Air Force in the federal building at Vancouver, 
B.C. Name of contractors, Allan & Viner 
Construction Co., Ltd., Vancouver, B.C. Date 
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of contract, November 9, 1938. Amount of 
contract, $7,689. A fair wages schedule was 
included in the contract as follows:— 

Per hour 


Brick and hollow tile layers.. .. .. $1 10 


Brick and hollow tile cada dp indising 


and tempering mortar).. 0 50 
Carpenters and joiners.. 0 90 
Cement finishers.. Bila 0 90 
Cement and concrete mixer ‘operdiore: 

Steam.. ; 0 90 

Gasoline or check nie 0 60 
Drivers.. 'm is 0 45 
Driver, team acl wagon 1 00 
Electricians (inside wiremen).. Pad 1 00 
Firemen estationaryi. < t07 ‘settest lest Se ee eee 0 50 
THADGUECTSER Pa Pe ee Pa ee a eee Cae 0 45 
Lathers, metal. . 1 00 
Motor truck driver.. ¥ 0 50 
Motor truck driver and truce} 

1 to 2 tons... 1 50 

3 tons.. 2 00 

4 tons.. 2 50 
Painters and glaziers. 0 80 
Plasterers. . RAR Oh RE Re eee RRA 1 00 
Plasterers’ elpers: “Gmnixing and tempering 

material)... Sats ahs Ax% 0 624 
Plumbers and "avec netohe. | wes 1 00 
Plumbers’ and steamfitters’ Helpers! (all men 

assigned to help ao aaah 0 50 
Tile setters.. .. 1 124 
Tile setters’ helpers cal men assigned to. help 

tradesmen).. : 4 ei 0 50 
Waxers and paliehers:: 0 50 
Watchman.. 0 45 


Construction of a public building at Manitou, 
Man. Name of contractors, Messrs. Th. 
Borgford & Sons, Winnipeg, Man. Date of 
contract, November 14, 1938. Amount of 
contract, $10,800 and unit prices for additional 
work. A fair wages schedule was included in 
the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Brick and hollow tile layers.. .. $0 90 
Brick and hollow tile “a ahi “helpers tonne 
and tempering mortar).. 0 424 
Carpenters and joiners.. 0 70 
Cement finishers. . : 0 55 
Cement and ‘concrete mixer loheralors: 
Steam.. 0 65 
Gasoline or clectane 0 45 
Drivers.. 0 35 
Driver, horse ae Cast 0 50 
Driver, team and wagon.. .. . 0 65 
Engineer, operating, steam: single: or = double 


drum.. af 0 70 
BDlectricians Gene wiremen).. 0 75 
Firemen (stationary).. Ber ais ac uecutes 0 45 
TAD OULCIS senor iteioa ds tolicrs Metis ts PEE SU Lista c caliireuacoe 0 35 
Lathers, metal.. .. . 0 70 
Lathers, wood.. 0 65 
Motor truck drivers.. : 0 40 
Motor truck driver and Sie Ti 


WitOu2, CONS S cult isumsiie: Wartth exch stlmotin Mevcpalo tun ae 1 40 
3) CONS ae comet ne ay agama tial sf baacwlasien bebsbakisks 1 90 
4b ONBis ace ae Tee re ae 2 40 
Ornamental iron Soran; eRe I 0 65 
Painterse AnGwelaziersian wAcwunesisie ctusld chaos 0 65 
Plasterers on enone snes eet. 8k ca maces sites apeica gars 0 90 
Plasterers’ helpers aE and tempering 
material).. SOW Nes eis 0 42 
Plumbers and Seomnitiste.. ae om reretots 0 80 


Per hour 

Plumbers’ and steamfitters’ helpers (all men 
assigned to help tradesmen).. 0 424 
Roofers, felt and gravel.. 0.5.27. so. ee ss 0 40 
TROGTETS BSHECHMDCLAL si. wicliain arenes ie suhsiedl oe tmare 0 65 
Sheet metal workers.. .. .. . 0 65 
Stonecutters.. 0 80 
Stonemasons.. 0 90 

Stonemasons’ Riso ising ay Gees 
mortar).. Phas Les arate ete 423 


Bite re 0 
Structural ciel esate RE Atl Sue 0 85 
HMneineers omisteel, erection...) -..))s< es os) «1 0 85 
Watchman.. ais 3 0 
Welders and Astana on fy oe dest sbs ee 0 


Construction of alterations and additions 
to the public building at Clinton, Ont. Name 
of contractor, Mr. Wm. H. Rintoul, Wingham, 
Ont. Date of contract, November 12, 1938. 
Amount of contract, $11,578 and unit prices 
for any additional work. A fair wages schedule 
was included in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 

Brick and hollow tile layers.. . </hee $0 80 

Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers (mixing 

and tempering mortar). 3. 25.5 -s 9+ + 

@arpenters/and joiners...) se. ce) e) tee! ei 0 60 

Cement finishers.. .. .. Sete 0 55 
Cement and concrete mixer epeador: 

Steam. . 0 

Gasoline or Mectnan Fined ame iat 0 
WOriver, Worse aNd (CATUNa | «eles suid ue urs tysie 0 
Driver, team and wacons! DINOS NG ae) nesta erony fake 0 
Drivers.. 2 0 
Electricians Guvide Wieden 0 
Engineers, operating steam: 

Single* or! double drum... 94. 5. 2/7... 0 65 

SOVUMOre cu Uasel ree e ealatrovel tered eet sien ks 0 70 
ABAD OUPEESN ee tee tit Cine rime ee nite pele dele serie mais 0 35 
Wat bers emerald asi aan cick le siyeteyice suneleiiralen, fers 0 60 
Marble setters... .. .. 0 80 
Marble setters’ helpers fall men Duaivied ke 

help tradesmen).. vA yet etiMls cobalt 0 
Motor truck drivers.. .. . MG eatery ete 3c 0 40 
Motor truck driver and trick § 

1 to 2 tons.. 

3 tons.. 

4 tons.. ‘ Kut 
Ornamental iron worker. 
Painters and glaziers.. 
Plastererss. Cio eten stasis ero ne 
Plasterers’ helpers (mixing 

material)... .. : 
Plumbers and dred mbiters™ 
Roofers, felt and gravel.. 
Roofers, sheet metal.. , 
Roofers, shingles (wood, gabesteey’, 
Sheet. metal workers... hepa 
Stonecutters.. 
Stonemasons.. .. .. - 
Stonemasons’ helpers 
mortar).. ; 
Structural ae Seronkcersa 
Engineers on steel erection.. 
Welders on steel erection.. . 
Terrazzo layers.. .. 
Terrazzo layers Anishece Fand: helpers. 
Watchman.. 


ooon Kee 
or or ou © 


and tempering 


fase) (omen Joho 5m oe os am I =) 


CONS DDH De 
Seonmonone 


(mixing and tempering 


ooococ$nm6c 
© D> AI 00 OS Cm 
oonooco eo 


Paving and fencing of area surrounding 
the Customs Warehouse at St. Stephen, N.B. 
Name of contractors, Messrs. Joseph McVay 
& Son. St. Stephen, N.B. Date of contract, 
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November 8, 1938. Amount of contract, schedule was included in the contract as 
$7,555. A fair wages schedule was included follows:— 


in the contract as follows:— | Per hour 
Per hour Carpenters... .. «. ee $0 50 
Asphalt rakers and finishers... .. . $0 45 Timbermen and abacus measuring, scribing 
Carpenters and A oa Geshe ee Sens 8 od and, by the use of the axe, adze, ete., cut- 
Cement finishers.. .. .. gaa 0 50 fing and, Atting timber)... cyseicen ayia 4 
Cement and concrete mixer operators: Labourers... + e+ ee ee ee ee ee 


Blacksmith. : Ose wccltest earieiekete lols 


ocoococo 
ESRSBS 


Steam.. : 0 55 ia 
Gasoline or electric. . 0 40 Blacksmith’s helnere nix tai 
Diiverscce cs SOP lEn oy cic eine ae GN leh ia bee oe Boatman (rowboat) . 
Driver, horse and cart. gay iar Wiel abides eae el, wae Motor boat operator. 7 
Driver, team and wagon.. 0 33 Cement and concrete mixer fore ate 
Labourers.. ae 0 30 Gasoline. . 0 40 
Motor truck iver: 3 Val PA JA Ra Vd e 0 35 Steam.. .. . cles sisuielspisley, skefrseuedy aie: lem 0 55 
Motor truck driver and truck : Pile driver foreman. . 0 65 
to 2D tons. 2h Oy 1 35 Pile driver engineer. . 0 55 
3 tons.. 4 eae ae ae ete 1 85 Pile driver fireman.. : 0 35 
Ornamental iron workers... .. .. .. .. .. .. 050 Compressor operator (gasoline OF “ electric)... 0 48 
Steam roller operator.. .. 0 55 Engineer, operating, steam (single or double 
Watchman.. . 0 95 drums).. ALOR ee ENS eae) ae, Pye eS 0 55 
Engineer, loco. crane (steam, gasoline or 
electric).. 0 60 
Construction of a public building at St. Fireman (stationary). (el : Pa 
Raymond, Pi: Name of contractor, Mr. Driver, horse and cart.. Deiat: eteterethnee’ 40% 0 45 
Joseph E. Tremblay, Riviére Mailloux, P.Q. Driver.) os 04) 98 em 9s a, #8, 99,09), Sane TeS 
Date of contract, November 17, 1938. Amount Motor truck driver.. uc suneiantiacunte, Bate 0 35 
of contract, $9,200 and unit prices. A. fair ee tee oe mS truck: aie 
wages schedule was included in the contract 5 Mone We ce ad tars Cree Re ok A 
as follows :— 4 tonsi:nsts sit racenisnm eum, ed saesiod: “eaateweesel 
Per hour EI Me) or OIE Io, eas ao MOOK Ss Ob 2 8&3 
Brick and hollow tile layers.. .. . 0 70 Per day 


Brick and hollow tile eae helpers Cane Divers (full day’s pay to be allowed whether 
and tempering mortar). pg Ota en 0 35 employed full or part time).. ae $14 00 
Carpenters and jomers.; 0. oor eee oe 0 50 Divers’ tenders (full day’s pay to be allowed 


Cement finishers. . ; 0 50 whether employed full or part time).- te a) 
Cement and concret Sig 3 
Steam.. pike mixer operators: 0 5S Welders and burners Pmt and ooce $0 56 
Gasoline or Benita HR aera e RS VN 0 40 Watchman.. .. .. aes aes 0 25 
Drivers.. ss 0 30 
Driver, horse and Cane afetie loki mtd 0 45 
Der MeRTa ONC (Wao 2 00 cs) aCe uO. 58 Construction of an electric freight elevator 
a Sat ae Rider iar it Ua aieriis ice : 4 in the public building at Victoria, B.C. Name 
Lathers (metal).. .. - f 0 50 of contractors, Heatley Machine Works, Van- 
Marge truck drivers.. .. . Se A, 35 couver, B.C. Date of contract, November 7, 
OCR leeks and truck: , Das 1938. Amount of contract, $6,985. A fair 
Stott ao) Ha Mann Owes Amen aOR wages schedule was included in the contract 
Ornamental iron oticees SW As hee eerie eae 0 50 as follows:— 
Painters and Se aie asvely esse Vamtteicines ote 0 50 Per hour 
Plasterers.. .. . 0 70 | 
Plastere hel Brickvand*hollow tiledayersts (ont ween eee Sle Ce 
ey. elpers Going “and tempering 0 35 Brick and hollow tile ier helpers (aaxitie 
wee fh: steamfitters.. 0 55 Fes ais Sant ee “Hoes hd wetd ie 
oofers, felt an evel ae. chant) does are ! | ; 
Roofers, sheet astern mel it ue wee Up to and including Augst 31, 19388.. 0 75 
one ae workers 0 35 ee aie seek eee Rm LOSS errs omer k : en 
onecutters. ae 
Stonemasons.. a an Cement and concrete mixer nape ard: 
ere helpers ning ‘and ‘tempering ee 6 iperewal eth 
mortar b 0 35 sollne or e . 
Structural steel erere Beats (ale 0 75 a horse'and cart... : o. 
Terrazzo layers.. .. . Rt sr 0 70 Driver, team and wagon.. .. . 
ae pea ane helpers. Lbs Soe oee rr fiewone Gnnide wirdeeen. ' bs 
BUCHAN. 5 sane len 6405) ceed 
se ‘Elevator constructors. . - 1 04 
Elevator constructors’ helpers. 4+ dv 73 
Construction of improvements to the wharf ee a ee butte aie 
at Pointe du Chene, Westmoreland Co NB. Single or double drums.. .. erties 0 70 
Name of contractors, Diamond Construction Threevorsmbre’ driimss? “Yas itis at, ee oe 
Co., Ltd., Fredericton, N.B. Date of contract, fen Cail ise ' és 
November 8, 1938. Amount of contract, Teena eoed 0 65 
approximately $34,335.50. A fair wages Motor truck drivers. 0 50 
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Per hour 

Motor truck driver and truck: 
LEONE RUONS cette, tel he ele leet tlie 1 50 
3 tons.. ety ae 2 00 
a TONSeR Sere eetecr edit socio tie 2 50 
Ornamental iron rial chest Jad toes 0 75 
Painters and glaziers.. 0 65 


PURSE eres. . Sai ces da) See ede. Die Re 0 90 
Plasterers’ helpers (mixing and tempering 
material).. ; 0 50 
Structural Bical workers. . 1 123 
Watchman.. 0 45 
Welders on steel Grectigd,: 1 123 


Construction of an extension to the east 
breakwater at Port Stanley, Ont. Name of 
contractors, Canadian Dredge & Dock Co., 
Ltd., Toronto, Ont. Date of contract, Novem- 
ber 3, 1988. Amount of contract, approxi- 
mately $22,802. A fair wages schedule was 
included in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Blacksmiths... .. . $0 55 
Blacksmiths’ helpers... 0 40 
Carpenters... 0 60 
Compressor operator Cosscline® or erecta) & 0 45 
Engineers, operating, steam.. 0 65 
Firemen, stationary.. .. 0 40 
Labourers.. ae 0 35 
Pile driver Gueinbbrs. 0 65 
Pile driver foreman.. 0 75 
Pile driver firemen.. A 0 40 
Plumbers and ateammttore’ eRer eee 0 65 
Timbermen and cribmen (rheastring, Serbing 
and by the use of the axe, fag etc., cut- 
ting and fitting ekg 0 42 
Watchman.. 0 30 
. Motor truck divert 0 40 
Motor truck driver and tniek® 
Meto.2 tons. ane MAS a a Cite AEN See eee 1 40 
DptOTS? te wget emai hy ee Paes hea 1 90 


Strengthening the elevator wharf at Sorel, 
P.Q. Name of contractors, The Foundation 
Company of Canada, Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. 
Date of contract, November 10, 1988. Amount 
of contract, approximately $168,814. A fair 
wages schedule was included in the contract 
as follows:— 


Per hour 
Blacksmith... Re $0 55 
Blacksmith’s ae 0 40 
Boatmen 0 35 
iC iepenters and one ; 7 0 55 
Cement and concrete mixer Rees, 
' Steam.. BY cit PRS 0 60 
Gasoline or eleinieh ott 0 45 
Compressor operators Grxapiino ian or “electric).. 0 45 
Per day 
Diver, (full day’s pay to be allowed viata: 
» employed. full or part time).. : $14 00 
‘Diver’s tenders (full.day’s pay to be allowed 
’ whether ae full or part time).. 5 00 
Per hour 
-Drill runner. : sate eiele 0 45 
Driver, Hiaewa! and ea 0 50 
) Driver, team and wagon.. 0 60 
PAD MIVETSpie( <a 0 35 
, Hlectricians Cais bvicemen).. 0 60 
Engineers,. operating, steam: 
. © Single or,double drums.. ... ... 6. os .. 0 60 
"THES, OF rep Arians. osc sist x acoe 6-005 0 70 


Per hour 
Hoist operator (gasoline or electric).. 0 45 
Labourers. . 0 35 
Machinist.. a Me 0 55 
Motor truck eivoes, : 0 40 
Motor truck driver and mies) 
1 to 2 tons.. 1 40 
3 tons.. .. 1 90 
CONS oe ae Maa hee hate 2 40 
Painters (spray)... .. . 0 60 
Painters... ae 0 50 
Pile driver engineérs 0 60 
Pile driver foreman.. 0 70 
Pile driver firemen.. .. Be 0 40 
Pile driver derrick engineer.. 0 60 
Pile driver derrick firemen.. ean ae 0 40 
Timbermen and cribmen Giteadaniig: ate 
and by the use of the axe, 1 BRE, ete, . cut- 
ting and fitting timber).. 0 42 
Watchman.. 4 0 30 
Welders and butrive ws ( acct ne ™ or mtecteye 0 55 


Construction of a coal dock—an extension 
to Queen’s Wharf at Port Hope, Ont. Name 
of contractor, Mr. Charles W. Power, Toronto, 
Ont. Date of contract, November 10, 1938. 
Amount of contract, approximately $49,190.18. 
A fair wages schedule was included in the 
contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Blackemviths..se) copra $0 55 
Blacksmiths’ helpers.. 0 40 
Carpenters and joiners.. . 0 60 
Cement finisher. . 2 0 55 
Cement and concrete mixer “operator: 
Gasoline.. 0 45 
Steam.. . 0 65 
iper day 
Diver (full day’s pay to be allowed whether 
employed full or part time).. $14 00 
Diver’s tender (full day’s pay to be atied 
whether employed full or part time).. 5 00 
Per hour 
Driver.. : Ma $0 35 
Driver, team and efayon. 0 65 
Fireman.. 0 40 
Hoist engineer: 
Gasoline... .. ees, ee eee een ee ee aro 0 45 
MSPCAIT se ey ie are ties ee eae Mua nae Lore eee ane 0 65 
HA DOULCT ss acs + Ailey ory aria Ral ye ath aesanbag ess 
Motor truck driver’ pect Acheter py: 0 40 
Motor truck driver and fen 
TEtOug hOnS. « ; 
Sr tLOUSterice cnet etic 
Br itOUScc meses s 
5 tons:; 
Pumpman.. 


Steam shovel operation 

Steam shovel craneman. 

Steam shovel fireman.. 

Steam shovel oiler.. Meieaete ore state 
Pile driver forentanss sa leeiec ce ot. 
Pilerdriver ‘engineer: he. eee eee. 
Pile driver boomman.. 

Pile driver bridgeman.. 

Pile driver men. 

Pile driver Igneous any 

Welder and burner, nie tlenelc or Praloctilons 
Watchman.. 


gooooocjocoococo con NY He 
WOOP PP PRL ODN COIN OR ORO PR 
SOON NMNOKOOOHCeACceoCo co 





Construction of a breakwater at Comeau- 
ville, Digby Co., NS. Name ‘of contractor, 
Mr. James N. Kenney, Truro, N.S. Date of 
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contract, October 28, 1938. Amount of con- 
tract, approximately $12,124. A fair wages 
schedule was included in the contract as 
follows :— 


Per hour 
Blacksmiths.. .. .. MAT eae ete teem ee 00 
Boatmen CRowbontyt: Rpt eey Bie lad, orate es Xion. 0 30 
Drivers... .. .. PUA TAS CAN BAA! (SRRRER MELAS 0 30 
Driver, horse bine car, NAueet ee SonieeN nary, DSB 0 45 
Driver, team and wagon... .... : Rs 0 55 
Hoist Operators leacnline or *electntn). 0 40 
Tabourerss. 22) 2. OEE SNE Sey Sea toi 4 Ae a Bs 0 30 
Motor truck AGEN wees Bestia oes cokers 0 35 


Motor truck driver and risen 
UG ONS CONS win weasel oa Metomhete sae, eharreutrere theta 1 35 
3 tons.. . 1 
Timbermen and einen leer aeenine 
and, by the use of the axe, adze, etc., 
cutting and ne A ea PERSE BU dn aA 0 373 
Wet COI AT etree «cMtele tele eres ate siatiteren sieiale 0 25 


Construction of a public building at Gimli, 
Man. Name of contractors, Messrs. Wyllie 
& Compton, East Kildonan, Man. Date of 
contract, October 15, 1938. Amout of con- 
tract, $8,467.50 and unit prices. A fair wages 
schedule was included in the contract as 
follows :— 


Per hour 
Brick and hollow tile layers.. .. . . $0 90 
Brick and hollow tile eae ee tudiing 
and tempering mortar).. BU atc ea ne 0 423 
Carpenters and joinmers.. .. .. 2. ++ «+ « 0 70 
Cement finishers.. .. .. SSeS 0 55 
Cement and concrete mixer | SDAA LOR: 
Steam.. 0 65 
Gasoline or ee 0 45 
Driver, horse and cart.. 0 50 
Driver,) team And WAGON. 2. \ tse ce jes oe 0 65 
Drivers.. SHOE Bie AEB 0 35 
Electrician (side Sirceen). ee Bek ae 0 75 
UD DOUTETS cote cic oe iiecenetet taro oe ata) alchemy steht eka 0 35 
MA THETSs CINCLAL sehiteve ners! ale Win taseisianee untatelie 0 70 
Linoleum layers... .. «2. .. «- « 0 55 
Motor truck driver.. .. .. eta 0 40 


Motor truck driver and trucker + 


DieLOra CONS sicthoe erste sue eis oo ae Nie tate telsl uals 1 40 
DULOMSacis steae aceis belo vis ties 2 Sia Nelecleaieters 1 90 
AUTONS eas te erectus eo ieeM shuns aaaets 2 40 
Ornamental Iron orcinns ig tite etka tat A iar Doohate 0 65 
Painters and. Glaziersv.e< <4. ives see lose isitaes 0 65 
Plasterers. . 0 90 


Plasterers’ helpers’ eee ee canoe 
material)... SIM aed terecucatsterahtata isle he elitets tats 0 423 
Plumbers and inteeentitters: | Uc ddaeies Hele gals 0 80 
Plumbers and steamfitters’ helpers... sje Bishan ests Q 424 
Roofers, felt and gravel... .. Figs pasts 0 40 
Roofers, shingles (wood asbestos)... aye Resta siete 0 70 
Sheet metal workers... 9... 2... .. 0c 00 os 0 65 
MLOnecuttersi 5 ae eatin. © Vick Muara tale mans 0 80 
0 90 


Stonemasons.. .. .. deuheisuisis 
Stotemasons’ helpers (mixing and fempering 
MOPlAr) sae ee ee SSeS Acs Mee Se pe 0 423 
Waxers and polishers. . aia fateh: cate ts a apetie s betess 0 40 
WA UCDIAI Toes cue vets Sk or ine se Rend ee lat 0 30 


Construction of a public building at Car- 
berry, Man. Name of contractors, Clayton 
Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, Man. Date of contract, 
November 14, 1938. Amount of contract, 


$11,849 and unit prices. 
was included in the contract as follows:— 
Per hour 


Brick and hollow tile layers.. .. 

Brick and hollow tile Ca helpers Ranksae 

and tempering mortar).. Se Ve MS 

Carpenters and joiners.. 

Cement finishers.. 

Cement and concrete mixer Soperazone 
Steams. casi yee cous s MMCUNMeteD Orie Wale beets 
Electric.. 

Drivers.. 4 

Drivers, horse antl hart” 

Driver, team and wagon. 

Electricians (inside Sea EN P 

Engineers, eRe steam (single or donnie 

drum).. 

Engineers on steel rettibn # 

Firemen, stationary.. 

Labourers i, Pe wicteude sacle ee 

Lathers, metal.. 

Motor truck diene : 

Motor truck driver and tte 
1 to 2 tons.. 

3 tons.. 

4 tons.. ‘ Mori tttyAnccs® heey. & 
Ornamental iron mrorare RES Pr. Ache Mere. stuns 
Painters and glaziers; sa ce sauce eee re 
Plasterers ee sac Se et ete date ece tae ae 
Plasterers’ helpers ear igs and tempering 

material).. : Ye 

Plubers and stadcitetenle 

Plumbers’ and steamfitters’ elon Yai: men 

assigned to help tradesmen)... 

Roofers, felt and gravel: patent.. 

Roofers, sheet metal.. 

Sheet metal workers.. 


Stonecutters. - 

Stonemasons.. : 

Stonemasons’ Helpers Vaiente yo ieeeteece 
mortar).. 30 

Structural meee! workeaen. shel Staeee 

Watchman.. .. . Ae 


Welders and ageere ie on atesl ie catieale 


A fair wages schedule 


$0 90 


0 423 
0 70 
0 55 


Construction of wharf repairs and improve- 


Blacksmithwsh Arsh hee She Gaerne eel daiets 
Blacksmiths’ helperas: WES Ne, 
Boatmen—Rowhboatsesiaeaes Mise snilt.. 
Carpenters and joiners.. « Fekeiiees 
Compressor operators—gasoline or electric. 
Drill runners.. .. .. Mignone Sq BRATS 
Engineers, operating, sean 

Single or double drums.. .. .. .. «. «- 

Three or more drums.. .. .. ... 
Firemen—stationary.. .. .. se os «ss 
Hoist operators—gasoline.. .. .. 1. es ee ee 
Labourers: (aewehieeact ton AUT Sormenle 
Maclinistascoienes teucloss eel h'cus 
Pile driven foremansysistts.c <5) eal weno oe 
Pile driver engineer... .. .. .. 2. os os 
Piledriver, boommans}) com Mog DOR Ne 
Pile driverbridgeman isis: sayiio aseu.ven » 
Pilo: driver Mens.s: 0, 20k CEN Bad) RS 
Pile: driver firemen... .. ante Juolhetia . ee 
Driver,.horseand. cart...ceuith aikh. ie, aly 


ments at St. Maurice de L’Echourie, P.Q. 
Name of contractor, Mr. Frank Ross, 
Capricious, P.Q. Date of contract, November 
3, 1938. Amount of contract, approximately 
$12,317.40. A fair wages schedule was in- 
cluded in the contract as follows:— 


Petite 


Per hour 


$0 50 
0 35 
0 30 
0 50 
0 40 
0 40 
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Per hour 
Driver, team and wagon.. 0 55 
Drivers.. : , 0 30 
Motor truck Tiwels = 0 35 
Motor truck driver and ‘rues 
1 to 2 tons.. 1 35 
3 tons.. 1 85 


Timbermen or cribmen (ueeuving, eeribing, 
and by the use of the adze, axe, etc., 
cutting and pend le: 

Watchman.. ye RSA, 


0 374 
0 25 


Construction of alterations and additions 
to the public building at Drummondville, 
P.Q. Name of contractor, Mr. Gerard La- 
ferte, Drummondville, P.Q. Date of contract, 
October 27, 1938. Amount of contract, $2,900. 
A fair wages schedule was included in the 


contract as follows:— 
Per hour 
Brick and hollow tile layers.. $0 70 


Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers (mixing 


and tempering mortar).. .. .. .. 0 35 
Carpenters and joiners.. 0 50 
Cement finishers. . 0 50 


Cement and concrete mixer pears: 

Steam.. 

Gasoline or AP ae 
Drivers.. . 

Driver, horse and art. 

Driver, team and wagon. 
Blectricians (inside wiremeny: 
Labourers.. 

Lathers, metal.. 

Motor truck drivers.. 

Motor truck driver and trick: 

1 to tons.. 

3 tons.. , 
Ornamental iron richer 
Painters and glaziers.. 
Plasterers.. .. 


ooocooco co © 
© Gr 69 Ol or PR CO RP Or 
COC tNRaocdc un 


oocre te 
a or CO 


Plasterers’ helpers ete and tempering 
material).. a A hbo tichsiatene 0 35 
Plumbers and tate Batters! 0 55 
Roofers, felt and gravel.. 0 35 
BLOOLOTSAUSRECUMINELAlE ce ae. ele rel ocd ce ie ey uae 0 55 
pheet Metal wwOrkersris ve leis osihulste) ave Oe. rere ns 0 55 
Stonecutters.. 0 60 
Stonemasons... .. 0 70 
Stonemasons’ helpers (mixing Ral onierine 
mortar).. i 0 35 
Structural ateel otken: 0 75 
Watchman.. 0 25 
Waxers and Polos 0 35 


Reconstruction of a wharf at Cape Cove 
(Anse du Cap), Gaspe Co., P.Q. Name of 
contractor, Mr. William Harney, Quebec, 
P.Q. Date of contract, October 27, 1938. 
Amount of contract, approximately $34,437.68. 
A fair wages schedule was included in the 
contract as follows:— 


Per hour 

Blacksmithsseecee. sea tees ROCMeGL Salle eyo en SOOO 
Blacksmiths’ helpers. Ys SAR eens en eek yc AeA TS 0 35 
Carpenters and joiners.. .s «. «+ «+ o 0 50 
Cement finishers... : 0 50 
Cement and concrete mixer Neperndorse 

Steams. a4. MU Seidtc! eceul uae terel Gale 0 55 

Gasoline or electric. srarers 0 40 
Compressor operators—gasoline or Scotian. 0 40 
Drill runners. 0 40 
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Per hour 
Drivers s,s. as) Woda UMS CBee, | PR abl IN baile 0 30 

Driver, horse ed ear tel 0 45 
Driver, team and wagon.. 0 55 
Engineers, ‘rh nt steam denies or »double 

drums).. LR ON eer 0 55 
Engineers on bees). erection. . 0 75 
Firemen (stationary).. 0 35 
MaADOuUrers.\ ee hel ele ees 0 30 
Machinist.. Ph TL Ns GRE PIR PS. 0 55 
Motor truck drivers.. .. .. nets, } she lagitee 0 35 
Motor truck driver and Rruclos 

1 to 2 tons.. 1 35 
Si CON Ss oh atl tater tata 1 85 

Painters (spray).. TRA Ter eS 1G 0 60 
Peyinters: and (elaziersy. vas. stn ras fas SOR 0 50 
Pile driver foremen.. .. 0 65 
Pile driver engineers.. .. 0 55 
Pile driver boommen.. 0 374 
Pile driver bridgemen.. 0 374 
Pile driver men.. .. 0 373 
Pile driver firemen.. 0 35 
Powdermen.. ; 0 40 
Structural steel Worketal i 0 75 
Timbermen or Cribmen Gnensusing, eerie 

and, by the use of the axe, adze, etc., 

cutting and fitting timber).. Bete 0 374 
Welders and burners on steel erenmoriie 0 75 


Reconstruction of the outer end of the 
West Pier at Port Dover, Norfolk Co., Ont. 
Name of contractor, Mr. Reginald A. Blyth, 
Toronto, Ont. Date of contract, October 26, 
1938. Amount of contract, approximately 
$20,269.83. A fair wages schedule was in- 
cluded in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Blacksmiths... .. . $0 55 
Blacksmiths’ helpers. . 0 40 
Carpenters and joiners.. 0 60 
Driver, team and wagon.. .. 0 65 
Driver.. Q se RAN 0 35 
Motor ue driver 0 40 
Motor truck driver and Arucke: 
TSHOWZEEONS AS velom cts Pae Foes ote ant kel ielamins 1 40 
Se LORS Ae.) /ns eee 1 90 
Engineers, operating, enear a oS ae or aoible 
drums).. ; AN sta Laney Maas 0 65 
Fireman, ciaionaey 0 40 
Labourers. . 4 hy MOMs Pete ce Memes cae 0 35 
Motor boat eperntored! site ash You 0 40 
Hoist operators (gasoline or Section. 0 45 
Pile driver foreman.. 0 75 
Pile driver engineer.. . 0 65 
Pile driver boomman.. 0 42 
Pile driver bridgeman.. aE 0 42 
Pile driver Meni tiie: “uses. beeaabs 0 42 
Pile driver firemen.. 0 40 
Wistchmants cc as oc. 0 30 


Construction of alterations and improve- 
ments at the Old Post Office Building, Hali- 
fax, NS. Name of contractors, Brookfield 
Construction Co., Ltd., Halifax, N.S. Date 
of contract, October 24, 1938. Amount of 
contract, $51,300 and unit prices. A fair wages 
schedule was included in the contract as 


follows :— 
Per hour 
Brick and hollow tile layers.. ‘ $0 973 
Brick and hollow tile enih aa Cuisine 
and tempering mortar).. ate Neinhee 0 45 
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Per hour 
Carpenters and joiners.. .. .. . 0 65 
Cement finishers (walls).. 0 75 
Cement finishers (floors).. F 0 60 

Cement and concrete mixer Mowers 
StGAIMI esis sae nce oe 0 65 
Wlectrics oso wccetes cates 0 50 
DPIVETSactte ct fe cok deterkueetls oe aes 0 40 
Driver, horse en CALL Eee P occas sie s Me 0 55 
Driver, team and wagon.. 0 75 
Electricians (inside ieee 0 85 
Elevator constructors.. .. .. 0 85 
Elevator constructors’ helpers. 4 0 60 
Engineers on steel erection.. 0 75 
Labourers... .. . BMSAL ec 0 40 
Lathers Gabialys: ae! vege. Helen aa Se: 0 60 
HERtHeETS i CWOOG) screws oe velco -asebetctate 0 55 
Linoleum layers.. . O55 
Marble setters.. 0 974 


Marble setters’ helpers alls men Naetane ‘6 


help tradesmen).. 0 45 
Motor truck eyes 0 45 
Motor truck driver and ik: 

1 to 2 tons.. eee 1 45 

3 tons.. 1 95 

4 tons.. 2 45 
Ornamental. iron workers 0 60 
Painters and glaziers.. .. 0 55 
Plasterersei bes: lesits.o tele Deueesucts) leks Micka maie ote 0 80 
Plasterers’ helpers (mixing and tempering 

material).. 0 45 
Plumbers any ‘einen Gitar 0 85 
Sheet. metal workers... 0 70 
Stonecutters.. 0 70 
Stonemasons.. : 0 974 
Stonemasons’ helpers Gmnixing and! peony 

mortar).. 4 bs 0 45 
Structural ated moter Bish WeNe mio Lives 0 75 
Terrazzo layers... .. . Sor tc ee ce 0 70 
Terrazzo finishers and helpers. Repnees 0 55 
Tile setters... 0 974 


Tile setters’ 
help tradesmen).. 0 
Watchman... .. . Sa EMIS fete) 0 
Waxers and polishers (oor ieee iss moe 0 45 
Welders on steel erection.. .. eee 0 


helpers: all” men warheteds to 


Construction of harbour improvements at 
Hamilton, Ont. Name of contractors, Russell 
Construction Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. Date 
of contract, October 25, 1938. Amount of 
contract, approximately $24,272. A fair wages 


schedule was included in the contract as 
follows:— 
Per hour 
Carpenters.. 0 75 
Cement and baharcie mixer lepermiowe 
Steamist). a Waly Wee eh MIDIS RAE eee 0 674 
Gasoline or electric. Wee 5 0 60 
Compressor operator—gasoline or electric. . 0 55 
Driver... seiaele 0 45 
Driver, team ‘and aca 0 90 


Engineers, operating, steam: 
Single or double drums.. 
Three or more drums.. 

Fireman, stationary.. . 

Labonnors:/ So he 

Motor truck pene 

Motor truck driver and rete 


1to 2 tons’... Tepe 

3 tons:. © 2 00 
BOAR OT Sc) MoM nD kco Us cye MPeit seg Se ee 2 50 
D CONS sr, acy ater coon oc QS Ae LUE RIE dee 8 00 
Painters... Al MTR. WL t,3 0 65 
Pile driver federal © sion eS 0.75 
Pile driver engineer.. 0 674 
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Per hour 
Pile driver fireman.. case ° 0 50 
Pile driver derrick engineer hs ate Se ew Se 0 674 
Pile driver derrick fireman. . 0 50 
Raker yess bdtents 0 60 


Road roller Sheineee.. dhe weve 0 674 
Road, roller fireman... cs wis melee cu ken emia 0 50 
Rigger.. ‘ 0 55 
Timbermen soak pe ee fee ey peeing 

and, by the use of the axe, adze, etc., 

cutting and fitting timber).. . 0 55 
Watchman.. 5 0 40 
Welders and burners Geers or electric), 0 70 


Reconstruction of a wharf at Thornbury, 
Grey Co., Ont. Name of contractors, John 
Taylor & Co., Hamilton, Ont. Date of con- 
tract, October 28, 1938. Amount of contract, 
approximately $10,869.50. A fair wages sche- 
dule was included in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Blacksnaiths. sy eee eee $0 55 
Blacksmiths’ helpers. . 0 40 
Carpenters... hee eee 0 60 
Cement finisher... .. .. . Sofsetnere 0 55 
Cement and concrete mixer operators 
Steam.. 0 65 
Gasoline or Sibetted ; 0 45 
Per day 


Divers (full day’s pay to be allowed whether 


employed full or part time).. ... $14 00 
Divers’ tenders (full day’s pay to be aliwed 
whether employed full or part time).. 5 00 
Per hour 
Driver, horse and Wcart ws. xc ete see heme ee eOnO 
Driver team Vand twacolscucuse cee cee 0 65 
ED TICE SGI, :s'gulsubors gece career nae ean sterate eee tetas mete 0 35 
aboursiss ste idle) chee CG NTe oy Maleate ST 0 35 
Motor truck Terres Hoa Boe AR Sit 0 40 
Motor truck driver and erable 
1 to 2 tons.. RL aoa GGOe Gree ter MET Lemmece 1 40 
ONC. 5 ie GW ies dole usta ele Roe bea sae ts Mere 1 90 
4 tons.. BF ah 2 40 
Painters... 0 55 
Pile driver foreman eater p tia: eter ha: 0 75 
Pile. driver engineer scnae: pet outeutt cm cent ee 0 65 
Pile driver fireman.. 0 40 
Pumpmen.. - 0 45 
Timbermen and edibmen ineanaine setibine 
and by the use of the axe, eng etc., 
cutting and fitting timber).. 0 42 
Watchman.. 0 30 


Construction of alterations and additions to 
the Gate Lodge, Rideau Hall, Ottawa, Ont. 


Name of contractors, H. Dagenais Litd., 

Ottawa, Ont. Date of contract, October 25, 

1938. Amount of contract, $5,985 and unit 

prices. A fair wages schedule was included in 
the contract as follows:—_ 

Per hour 

Brick and hollow tile layers.. $0 90 


Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers: ManfkGng! 


and tempering mortar).. 0 58 
Carpenters and See Weer 0 85 
Cement finishers... : 0 60 
Cement and concrete mixer , Spereorts 

Steam. a ss iduatey 0 70 

Gssaitie or elesente... 0 55 
Drivers:: es ¢ wal caf aed ek ust chi aes 0 45 
Driver, horse ane ene ole renee ee, ait, OEE 0 60 
Driver, team and’ wagon.. .. ..-... 0 80 
Electricians (inside wiremen).. .. .. . 0 80 
Ma bouners:siccn sence 0 45 
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Per hour Per hour 
UA UMCTS—-INLCCA: scarey aie o's pony, peibelelh ean «sled os 0 70 Cement finishers... .. .. ete ehale saeum ee 0 55 
Wathers—wo0dts ce) Ax isis oo soa Whikhe aie ss 0 65 Cement and concrete mixer operatores 
Motor truck drivers.. .. . Sa leuizaie? 0 50 Stearn AT LLY Gl) hela he eRe Lal neg 0 65 
Motor truck drivers and timok: EilSetric UPSET SSS ried. Ae Mie eh Stee beste 2% 0 45 
LEG) POMS ce yelekile th cious aos.) Sins sslony oie ceeds 1 45 Drivers.. .. .. ha a ol PSI ear 0 35 
DU UOMS sh si cis Matas hcuy stoi’: stunsken coven lel og xem 1 95 Driver, horse pee ead Soh abl Tesicivleh cele’ arcmbae a 0 50 
4 tons.. . Se calles 2 45 Driver, team and wagon.. 0 65 
Ornamental Iron Workers. CRM iy Ae se 0 60 Electricians (inside wiremen).. 0 65 
Painters and glaziers.. 3 0 65 Engineers, Sapiriheny steam (ingle or double 
PIASTOTERS «oy Ti. Maune a} ladihe swore Laisa sc ght smears 0 85 drums).. t 0 65 
Plasterers’ helpers (mixing and tempering Engineers om acl geen ny we oe A 0 80 
material).. ; let FreiSt Intaubicnst, eee 0 50 Firemen, ARAP DAS is ON eaclaausls: kth weaheteceat > bles 0 40 
Plumbers ead Re Cae SR oe 2 tat 0 95 Labourers.. .. a ict ead Hed abiyes.s AS IOw Leads 0 35 
Roofers, felt, and. gravelicc cs, .3:.. wd dees 0 50 Lathers tmetaly i. tg sh eepetchetaie iawn cere 0 60 
Roofers, sheet metal.. 0 85 Motor truck Neiseens ne 55 leluath hakuetths 0 40 
Roofers, shingles (wood, belen).. 0 85 Motor truck driver and rene 
Sheet metal workers... Si, jek acer tes es 0 85 DtO).2 TODS: es. 50 ac wsevetaw sits, 6 Meares 1 40 
DLOGORUDLOLS acm amet iata nile. in: settee arene 0 80 SECONDS. VetoPiee sletees) clek cen Paamaster Deo) balers bots 1 90 
Stonemasons.. zi 0 90 AOMBS co le tare ah olataNee ag Martie ce aetete: 2 40 
Stonemasons’ helpers ae oa aciipening Ornamental iron erent Beet A Medes Stange 0 55 
mortar).. OR oe REE ee A ee 0 50 Paintersand. glaziers.'/) 2) rreyiaisny eeipiars sie vere 0.55 
Waterman’. Memeo ilecieca vue Ge: k ore. Isic: sigeeet Mn 0 40 PlaSt@rerSss (ls a koe ticle aia eee mE any nae 0 75 
Plasterers’ helpers (mixing and tempering 
4 ane ba : material Ain clogs 5 6 0 40 
Construction of a steel sheet piling mooring Rinwibers peng ical ihhepl bok Malt 0 65 
wharf at the mouth of Cataraqui River, King- Roofers, felt and gravel: patent.. 0 40 
ston, Ont. Name of contractors, Canadian ha metal workers. . - es 
Dredge Dock’ Co., Ltdi, ‘Toronto, “Ont. —“gyoneeutiers.- ree 
Date of contract, November 3, 1938. Amount Stonemasons’ hetpors (ining nd) Ma eta 
of contract, approximately $49,505.59. A fair mortar).. Ba : 0 40 
wages schedule was included in the contract lpn steel workers... .. ee 
‘i a a EP fe 
as follows :— Welders and Tiracese: on eteal bercoua nt 0 80 
Per hour 
Blacksmith... .. .. See: ee hes $0 65 
Blacksmith’s helpers. 0 45 A ' : 
Carpenter. . ¥“ 0 80 Construction of improvements in Laurensons 
Compressor operator i@osoline <4 or ‘Blectric).. 0 50 Creek, Kenora, Ont. Name of contractors, 
ia lL aperaines bist Rayner Construction Ltd., Toronto, Ont. Date 
Gasoline or electric.. 0 50 of contract, November 3, 1938. Amount of 
on depousth Pi 0 50 contract, $8,900. A fair wages schedule was 
river, horse an care 0 55 ° . Bees 
Driver, outa tent ae o.75 included in the contract as follows: 
Drivers.. , a ree 0 40 Per hour 
Engineer, operating, steam.. .. 0 65 Picken <4 hc. ic es uecehc TAU hes ee tas Re 
Hoist operator (gasoline or electric). 0 50 Blacksmiths’ helpers.. 0 45 
Labourers.. SUS in CBee so koo ens) oe 0 40 Carpenters and joiners.. .. 0 65 
Machinist.. Se sais Heme ie shee we OREO Compressor eperkion gasoline or Siectro— 0 50 
Motor truck driver.. ; A 0 45 , Per day 
Motor truck driver and ae 
* Divers.. $14 00 
1: to) 2 6OnSs 1.) eter eee sc ne 1 45 
3 tihateee miei ae, Ge Ue 1 95 * Divers’ tenders... as 
Painters.. ; Cie 2) 0 70 Per hour 
Pile driver fovoriant.\ Ca 0 78 Dragline operators (steam)... .. .. -- -- -- $0 90 
Pile driver engineer.. .. 0 65 Dae te yAGCMACM ss) sim «(flee gab sia his oh esleielke 0 60 
Pile driver firemen... .. .. .. 0 45 Dragline oilers.. 0 50 
Riggers (general).. 0 50 Drill runners. 0 50 


Timbermen and cemndeh datesine: Be 
and by use of the axe, adze, etc., cutting 


plid Siting en un on ccs eccch cee ohioe 0 50 
Watchmen.. ay 0 35 
Welders and Burien Gaeeratens : or ies SES 0 65 


Construction of a public building at Forest, 


(nt. Name of contractor, Mr. George E. 
Clark, Dresden, Ont. Date of contract, 
October 29, 1938. Amount of contract, 


$10,000 and unit prices. A fair wages schedule 
was included in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 

Brick and hollow tile layers... .. .. .. .. -- $0 80 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers (mixing 

and tempering mortar)... .. .. 2. os e+ os 0 40 

Carpentérsiand: Joiners... ic. sco 6s. 6s es oo 0 60 


68911—6 


Engineers, aperntitig sidetne 
Single or double drums.. 
Three OF MOLe. ATUMIS.. sitesi s6 ee) «16 
Firemen, stationary.. 
Gas engine runners.. .. .. .. «- «+ « 
Labourers.. ‘ Ae 
Motor Boat a attante 
Motor truck drivers... ; 
Motor truck driver and truelos 
HELO 2 TONS) sco os ss Lae Maa Shlasieh va 1 45 
OELONS Te ee vee res cee Me tte clon isuciem sts) (6-0 vole 1 95 


GMUONS se tes ot ae vaso emus 2 45 
Powdermen.. 0 50 
Rivermen (Log uatinatneorne on Giitake es 

and men employed on soundings and on 
hazardous work on rivers and streams).. 0 45 


Watchman... .. . a 0 35 
* Full day’s pay fe ‘3 ‘alowed! Phether mabloked full 
or part time. 
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Construction of a virological laboratory for 

the Department of Pensions and National 
Health at Kamloops, B.C. Name of con- 
tractors, E. J. Ryan Contracting Co., Ltd., 
Vancouver, B.C. Date of contract, Novem- 
ber 9, 19388. Amount of contract, $8,441. A 
fair wages schedule was included in the con- 
tract as follows:— 


Per hour 


Brick and hollow tile layers... .. .. .. .. $0 90 
Brick and hollow tile ha a sk (ating 


and tempering mortar).. Sh tay My matt we 0 45 


Carpenters and joiners.. 0 70 
Cement finishers. . Ete 0 60 
Cement and concrete mixer borntones 

Steam.. x 0 65 

Gasoline or Mbceeigls 0 50 
Mriversss: Uses 0 40 
Driver, horse bid cakes 0 55 
Driver, team and wagon.. . 0 75 
Electricians a wiremen).. 0 75 
Labourers... .. . 0 40 
Lathers—Metal. . 0 70 
Motor truck Gaye f 0 45 
Motor truck drivers and ‘pte’ 

LEGON TORS NEEM gsi habem at latanMOt Nhametta WIRE Tee 1 45 

SiLOUS Hak Ker ishetliaten attoieaeMMiranay tain k wise DVO 1 95 

4 tons.. 0.) 6% BS ATR LOE le 2 45 
Ornamental iron workers EE IS Ac 0 75 
Painters ands glaziers. sient sal eel elevistetnete ire! Wels 0 65 
Plastererse ey ey WAN 8 ata NP ban AR RC) Renae Ne 0 90 
Plasterers’ helpers Seat and tempering 

material)... 0 45 


Plumbers and ‘steams fitteney uate 0 80 
Plumbers and steamfitters’ haloes gee men 
assigned to help tradesmen).. 0 45 
Roofers, felt and gravel.. 0 45 
Roofers sheet metal.. BNET eR WO a aeges es 0 65 
Roofers, shingles teepuAlye. Ratha Cue, 0 70 
Sheet metal workers.. j me 0 65 
0 80 
0 90 


STONECULUCES ee Hateuile eiiilors Miskauwhe avs ble Aha 
STONEMASONS a) eee dew (etme ane Ma eUitemn UN 
Stonemasons’ eng he (mixing and tempering 
mortar).. AA rN a St hears Me NRL EB 0 45 
Tile setters.. .. 0 90 
Tile setters’ helpers all n men assigned 4g help 
tradesmen).. Piel mae 0 45 
Watchman.. 0 40 


DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORT 


Construction of a Radio Range Station at 
Calgary, Alta. Name of contractors, Bennett 
& White Construction Co., Calgary, Alta. 
Date of contract, October 31, 19388. Amount 
of contract, $6,264. A fair wages schedule 
was included in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Bricklayers. . Ua ee ee 6%, Sha $1 10 
Bricklayers’ saacel (mixing and tempering 
mortar).. Pts vel Meie! Rats 0 50 
Carpenters and Hoiness 0 80 
Cement finishers. . 4 0 60 
Concrete mixer Poeraterctbaseeney 0 55 
Drivers, team and wagon.. 0 75 
IDTIVELSrs Ieee sions 0 45 
Electricians.. 0 90° 
Labourers.. ; 0 45 
Motor truck avivers 0 50 


Motor truck driver and tnickh 
E tot2ttensee Sie. I a, OE Bee es 1 50 
SD LON Seidel’ fos Pek: hie PSMA Ree eR 2 00 
4:tonsic. shee: shes sad saa ee a 2 50 


Per hour 
Painters and glaziers... .. 0 80 
Roofers, sheet metal.. 0 80 
Roofers, shingle.. 0 80 
Rodmen, reinforced secelt. 0 55 
Watchmen... .. .. 0 40 


Construction of hard-surfaced runways at 
the Airport at Saint John, N.B. Name of 
contractors, Rayner Construction Ltd., Tor- 
onto, Ont. Date of contract, November 10, 
1938. Amount of contract, $36,525. A fair 
wages schedule was included in the contract 
as follows:— 


Per hour 
Labourers. . ; $0 40 
Motor truck nee 0 45 


Motor truck driver and peel 
1 to 2 tons.. Ranta othe 
Si tons. 5 aie 
4) TONS ca bare. aunts 
5 tons.. 
Powdermen.. : 
Road _ grader Side al Nara diss)! 
Road grader operators (including team).. 
Road grader operators (gasoline).. 
Shovel operators—gasoline.. 
Tractor operators.. 
Drillers (machine).. 


oooocoocoonWnN KH 
Gri cr COCR COMPO ORO 
oo OO SO OS Cr or Ct Or 


Construction of a Hangar at Uplands Air- 
port, Uplands (Ottawa), Ont. Name of con- 
tractor, Mr. Alex. I. Garvock, Ottawa, Ont. 
Date of contract, November 10, 1988. Amount 
of contract, $55,821. A fair wages schedule 
was included in the contract as follows:— 

Per hour 


Brick and hollow tile layers.. : $0 90 
Brick and hollow tile efit Pape har ‘Catena 
and tempering mortar).. 0 50 
Canpenversen| seine 0 85 
Cement finishers. . SR ee Meera ethan eae 0 60 
Cement and concrete mixer operators— 
(gasoline)... : é 0 55 
Electricians (inside virenone 0 80 
Labourers. . Ae Wee lees Hueco re teteee ceetetem eee mre 0 45 
Lathere = anetel?) sok sta aes ulate tees tee ty Gaetan caerars 0 70 
Motor truck driver... .. . eel icume ten tote 0 50 
Motor truck driver and truth 
Ito n2etonss. 1 45 
3 tons.. 1 95 
4 tons.. Q 1 Pehtare. aes acs Sante hee 2 45 
Ornametiel iron wane Rea Tee ee Enc aap 0 60 
Painters—spray.. .. sie Bee 0 80 
Painters and eee ci abel 0 65 
Plasterers... .. Lee ae Cee Tt a ee eae ee 0 85 
Plasterers’ Keipene | poubenks and tempering 
material)... : AR 0 50 
Plumbers and lehormGiie eg 0 95 
Roofers—felt and! ‘gravelaa): suena ee 0 50 
Rooters—sheet/ metal 4272 Pt See 0 85 
Rodmen—reinforced steel.. .. .. .. ce ve ee 0 55 
‘Tractor’ operators ecveesh«s MOO wc 0 55 
Watchmen. wo ssienehe oiudules 0 40 


Erection of Living Quarters for the Radio 
Staff at Cowley, Alta. Name of contractor, 
Mr. F. Wolstenholme, Bellevue, Alta. Date 
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of contract, November 15, 1938. Amount of 
contract, $13,359.31. A fair wages schedule 
was included in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Brick and hollow tile layers... $0 90 
Brick and hollow tile ebaih “helpers ‘Caixing 
and tempering mortar) . j eee 0 423 
Carpenters and joiners.. 0 70 
Cement finishers.. : 0 55 
Cement and concrete mixer ‘oberatond  Caeke 
line).. 0 45 
Wrivetse. «cee ae 0 40 
Driver, team andl pape 0 65 
Electricians (inside wiremen).. 0 75 
Labourers... i , 0 40 
Motor truck dived 0 40 
Motor truck driver and tunel’. 
TgstO 42, TONS Wee eee al. ay Me Wey e Wace 1 40 
SLOSS Viens TREN, «HESS Se he. Gis ened eed aes 1 90 
4A ONS barawey oe stealer sak Ss. etn etal 2 40 
Painters and piaeionat SEI NG Sci ov a Sy aa 0 65 
Plumibersi and steam htterSacirit os sis cee 4s os 0 80 
Plumbers and steamfitters’ helpers (all men 
assigned to help tradesmen).. 0 424 
Roofers—sheet metal.. .. . 0 65 
Roofers—shingleysj2sives Yeis cid ce'sy 0 70 
Sheet metal workers.. .. APS Sy Fe 0 65 
Wratchmaenj Ff) % oe acon). wry utioe Sl. 0 35 


eee 


GROUP “A” CONTRACTS 
(2) Dredging Work 


Note.—The labour conditions of each of the 
contracts referred to under this heading 
contain the General Fair Wages Clause provid- 
ing for the observance of current or fair and 
reasonable rates of wages and hours of labour, 
and also empower the Minister of Labour to 
deal with any dispute which may arise thereon. 


DEPARTMENT OF PusLic WoRKS 


Dredging work at Port Hood, N.S. Name 
of contractors, Messrs. J. P. Porter & Sons, 
Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. Date of contract, 
November 2, 1938. Amount of contract, 
approximately $23,600. 





Dredging work at Berthierville (Chenal du 
Nord), P.Q. Name of contractors, Marine 
Industries Ltd., Montreal, PQ. Date of 
contract, October 21, 1938. Amount of 
contract, approximately $15,003. 





Dredging work at Ruisseau Chapados, 
Bonaventure Co., P.Q. Name of contractor, 
Mr. William Harney, Quebec, P.Q. Date of 
contract, October 27, 19388. Amount of 
contract, $7,485.60. 





Dredging a 100-foot channel through Atha- 
baska and Clearwater Rivers, Alberta. Name 
of contractors, Cummins Construction Co., 
Montebello, P.Q. Date of contract, November 
14, 1938. Amount of contract, approximately 
$93,785. 


6891164 


Dredging work at Minnicoganashene, Ont. 
Name of contractors, Canadian Dredge & Dock 
Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. Date of contract, 
November 14, 1938. Amount of contract, 
approximately $7,475. 





Dredging work at South Nation River, 
Plantagenet, Ont. Name of contractors, 
Messrs. Joseph and A. Bertrand, L’Orignal, 
Ont. Date of contract, October 31, 1938. 
Amount of contract, approximately $49,075. 





GROUP «'*BY’ CONTRACTS 


Manufacture and Repar of Equipment, 
Supplies, Interior Fittings, etc. 


Note.—Each of the contracts noted under this 
heading contains the “B” Labour Conditions 
referred to in the introduction to this article. 


DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL DEFENCE 


Nature of Contract Contractor 
Leather ankle boots.. ..... Hudore Fournier, 
Plessisville, P.Q. 
Trousers and shirts, woollen. Mercury Mills, Ltd., 
Hamilton, Ont. 
Water proof coats.. .. Miner Rubber Co., Ltd., 
Granby, P.Q. 


.- Hamilton Uniform Cap Co., 
Hamilton, Ont. 

Web equipment, R.C.A.F..Irvin Airchute Ltd., 
Fort Erie North, Ont. 

..lves Bedding Co., Ltd., 
Cornwall, Ont. 

.. Paton Mfg. Co., 
Montreal, P.Q. 

..LaFrance Fire 
Foamite Ltd., 
Ont. 

--Canadian Marconi Co., 
Montreal, P.Q. 


Forage caps.. 


Barrack bedsteads.. 
Blue serge, R.M.C.. 


Engine & 
Toronto, 


Fire hose reels.. 


Transmitterss «ire iaeh! las 





RoyaL CanapiAn Mountep Po.ice 


Sleeve lining... .. .. .. »- Montreal Cottons Ltd., 
Montreal, P.Q. 

Trouser pocketing.. . .- Montreal Cottons Ltd., 
Montreal, P.Q. 

Brown drill.. -» Montreal Cottons Ltd., 
Montreal, P.Q. 


.. Bates and Innes Ltd., 
Carleton Place, Ont. 

.. Hield Bros., Ltd., 
Kingston, Ont. 

.- Hield Bros., Ltd., 
Kingston, Ont. 


Scarlet serge lining.. 
Blue serge cloth.. 


Scarlet serge cloth.. 





Post OFFicE DEPARTMENT 


Nature of Contract Contractor 

Dating stamps and type, 

cancellers, etc.. .. .. .. -. Pritchard-Andrews Co., 

Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. 

Rubber stamps, daters, etc. Pritchard-Andrews Co., 
Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. 

.. Pritchard-Andrews Co., 
Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. 

.. Gurney Scale Co., 
Hamilton, Ont. 


Seales and weights... 


Scales and weights... 
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Post Orrice DEPARTMENT—C onc. 


Nature of Contract Contractor 
Mail bagging, fittings, etc.. Bell Thread Co., 
Hamilton, Ont. 
Mail bagging, fittings, ete.. Hamilton Cotton Co., Ltd., 
Hamilton, Ont. 
Mail bagging, fittings, ete.. J. Spencer Turner Co., 
Hamilton, Ont. 
fittings, ete.. Cubok Mfg. & Supply Co., 
Ottawa, Ont. 
Mail bagging, fittings, ete..Interprovincial Equipment 
Co., Ottawa, Ont. 


Ltd., 


Mail bagging, 


Mail bagging, fittings, ete.. Ottawa Car Mfg. Co., Ltd., 
Ottawa, Ont. 

Mail bagging, fittings, etec.. Dominion Textile Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, P.Q. 

Letter carriers’ uniforms. .. Pollack & Dorfman, 
Quebec, P.Q. 

Letter carriers’ uniforms. .. Miner Rubber Co., Ltd., 
Granby, P.Q. 

Letter carriers’ uniforms. ..Jay Wolfe Inc., 
Montréal, P.Q. 

Letter carriers’ uniforms. .. Acme Glove Works, Ltd., 
Montréal, P.Q. 

Letter carriers’ uniforms. ..Hamilton, Uniform Cap Co., 
Hamilton, Ont. 

Letter carriers’ uniforms. .. Kaufman Rubber Co., 
Kitchener, Ont. 

Letter carriers’ uniforms. ..Canadian General Rubber 
Co., Galt, Ont. 

Letter carriers’ uniforms. .. Dominion Woollens and 
Worsteds Ltd., Hespeler, 
Ont. 

Letter carriers’ uniforms. ..P. A. Alain, Ltd., 
Quebec, P.Q. 

Letter carriers satchels. ... Hugh Carson, Co., Ltd., 
Ottawa, Ont. 


Rural mail boxes.. .. .. .. Eastern Steel Products, 


Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. 
Stamping machine parts, 
CLCsion Beene as) es) este Machine! Works; Ltd. 
Montreal, P.Q. 





DEPARTMENT OF PusBLIC WorRKS 


Construction and installation of interior 
fittings in the public building at Wadena, 
Sask. Name of contractors, The Western 
Manufacturing Co., Ltd., Regina, Sask. Date 
of contract, October 24, 1938. Amount of the 
contract, $980. 





Construction and installation of interior 
fittings in the public building at Lucknow, 
Ont. Name of contractors, Canadian Office 
and School Furniture Ltd., Preston, Ont. Date 
of contract, October 8, 1938. Amount of 
contract, $851. 





and installation of interior 
fittings in the public building at St. Vital, 
Man. Name of contractors, The Office 
Specialty Mfg. Co., Ltd., Newmarket, Ont. 
Date of contract, November 9, 1938. Amount 
of contract, $693. 


Construction 





Construction and installation of interior 
fittings in the public building at Winkler, 
Man. Name of contractors, The Office 
Specialty Mfg. Co., Ltd., Newmarket, Ont. 
Amount of contract, $792. Date of contract, 
November 9 1988. 


Construction of interior fittings in the public 
building at L’Assomption, PQ. Name of 
contractors, Messrs. Henri Lemelin and Joseph 
Lacroix, St. Romuald, P.Q. Date of contract, 
November 8, 1938. Amount of contract, $686. 





Construction of interior fittings in the public 
building at Pointe Claire, PQ. Name of 
contractors, Henri Lemelin and Joseph Lacroix, 
St. Romuald, P.Q. Date of contract, Novem- 
ber 8, 1988. Amount of contract, $793. 





SPECIAL CONTRACTS 


Manufacture, Overhaul and Reconditioning 
of Aircraft 


Nore.—The labour conditions applicable to 
contracts under the above heading are identical 
with those for building and construction work, 
except that one scale of minimum wage rates 
has been approved for all works of this nature 
undertaken in Hastern Canada (Ontario, Quebec 
and the Maritime Provinces) and another scale 
for all such works in Western Canada 
(Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta and British 
Columbia). It is provided in these contracts 
Lae working hours shall not exceed 48 per 
week. 


DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL DEFENCE 


Complete overhaul of Wasp series C. airplane 
engine. Name of contractors, Canadian Pratt 
& Whitney Aircraft Co., Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. 
Date of contract, November 16, 1938. Amount 
of contract, $1,627.02. A fair wages schedule 
was included in the contract as follows:— 


Engine assembly— Per hour 
Fitter (A.E.).. . $0 60 
Fitter’s helper (A. E. de 0 40 
‘Machinist.. .. .. 0 65 
Machinists’ helper 0 40 
Machine operators... 0 50 
Sandblasters.. DR ARE sd oh 0 55 
TS DOULers areecme cerns 0 35 


Air frame construction ae t ence 
Fitter (A.F.).. 
Fitter’s helper CA. F. Je 
Machinist.. 4 
Machinist’s helper 
Machine operator.. * 
Woodworker (joiner).. . F bho AES 
Woodworker’s pei Ws) ys (der iarre se teh te, HUN ON at 
Welder.. ate 
Welder’s hoes 
Electrician. . 
Electrician’s heise 
Painter and doper.. 5 We 
Painter and doper’s he looe! +, ea ee 
Fabric worker—female.. 
Fabric worker’s ‘eae 
Upholsterer.. 
Upholsterer’s helper! 
Sandblaster. . 
Labourer.. 
Erector.. 
Erector’s Meiners Pa 
Sheet metal “worker... “-. .. ssc oe ame 
Sheet metal worker’s helper... .. .. .. .. .. 
Riveters. . : 
Riveter’s hulperes. 


ecoococoocooocoocoooocooeocecqcoooooo 
War WRROIRARPAE WORDED 
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Air frame construction and assembly—Conc. 


Per hour 
Apprentices to fitters, machinists, and sheet 
metal workers only—(16 to 21 years of 
age)— 
AGT YORE! Sie Mofo tea els, Gs. ile ah ta an is le ERS 0 20 
QNCEVCATs MahMls a Wada) slots aed een aiage 0 25 
OLaGyCaT Whe eles 0 35 


Note.—Only one helper to be employed to each 
journeyman, 

No more than one apprentice to be employed to 
each five journeymen. 





Additional work and modification of Wapiti 
aircraft. Name of contractors, Ottawa Car 
Manufacturing Co., Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. Date 
of contract, November 10, 1938. Amount of 
contract, $1,824.12. The preceding fair wages 
schedule was also included in this contract. 





Manufacture of spare parts for Bolingbroke 
aircraft. Name of contractors, Fairchild Air- 
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craft Ltd., Longueuil, P.Q. Date of contract, 
November 9, 1938. Amount of contract, 
approximately $2,100. The preceding fair 
wages schedule was also included in this 
contract. 





Major reconditioning of Fairchild mono- 
plane. Name of contractors, Fairchild <Air- 
craft Ltd., Longueuil, P.Q. Date of contract, 
November 1, 1938. Amount of contract, 
$4,891.25. The preceding fair wages schedule 
was also included in this contract. 





Complete overhaul of Jaguar airplane 
engine. Name of contractors, Ottawa Car 
Mfg. Co., Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. Date of contract, 
November 28, 1938. Amount of contract, 
$1,204.55. The preceding fair wages schedule 
was included in the contract. 


United States Wage-Hour Law and Apprentices 


To meet questions concerning the employ- 
ment of apprentices at wages less than the 
minimum rates set by the Federal Fair Labor 
Standards Act, regulations issued by the Wage 
and Hour Division of the United States 
Department of Labor define an apprentice as 
“a person at least 16 years of age who is 
covered by a written agreement with an 
employer, or with an association of employers, 
which apprenticeship agreement (1) has been 
approved by the State Apprenticeship Council 
or other established authority of the State, or 
if none such exists, by the Federal Committee 
on Apprenticeship, and (2) provides for not 
less than 4,000 hours of reasonably continuous 
employment for such person, for his participa- 
tion in an approved schedule of work exper- 


ience through employment and at least 144 
hours per year of related supplemental 
instruction.” 

The apprentice may only be employed at 
less than the minimum rates set in the act 
upon the issuance of a special certificate. 
Application for the certificate must be signed 
by both the employer and the apprentice and 
shall be accompanied by an authenticated 
copy of the apprenticeship agreement. The 
certificate when issued authorizes the employ- 
ment of the apprentice named and specifies 
the rate or rates and the length of time stated 
in the agreement. No employer shall employ 
ahy apprentice under a special certificate at 
a wage rate less than that stipulated on the 
certificate. 


General Motors Corporation Lay-off Benefit Plans 


According to an Associated Press despatch, 
General Motors Corporation announced 
recently the inauguration of two benefit plans 
effective in 1939 intended to give approxi- 
mately 150,000 hourly-wage employees in the 
United States the economic security of assured 
weekly incomes. It was also announced by 
the chairman of the Corporation that a similar 
plan would shortly be introduced applicable 
to 37,000 salaried employees. 

Under the announced plan, hourly-wage 
workers with five years or more service will 
be eligible for participation in the “ General 
Motors income security plan” under which 
the Corporation will advance to each em- 
ployee in periods of curtailed employment an 
amount sufficient to give him 60 per cent of 
his standard weekly earnings including un- 
employment compensation and pay for any 


other regular employment. The “standard 
week ” under the plan is to be one of forty 
hours. 

A second plan applies to hourly-wage workers 
with two or more years of service who are not 
within the first plan. The second plan known 
as the “General Motors lay-off benefit plan” 
provides that the Corporation will advance a 
sum sufficient to give each worker 40 per cent 
of his standard weekly earnings, with certain 
restrictions not included in the plan for five- 
year employees. 

Employees who receive the benefits will re- 
pay the Corporation by work performed when 
production increases. It was explained by 
the chairman of the Corporation that the 
plans are only applicable to the employees of 
the Corporation and wholly owned subsidiaries 
within the United States. 
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RECENT INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS AND SCHEDULES OF WAGES 


| Fenbedaiateth acs agreements and schedules of 
wages and working conditions received in 
the Department are outlined in the Lasour 
Gazette from month to month. It is not 
always possible because of limitation of space 
to include all agreements received each month. 
The agreements are in most cases signed by 
representatives of the employers and workers, 
but schedules of rates of wages, hours of labour 
and other conditions of employment drawn up 
and verbally agreed to by representatives of 
employers and workers are also included. Verb- 
ally accepted agreements are so indicated. 


Manufacturing: Textiles and Clothing 


MONTREAL, QUEBEC.—PLEATING AND EMBROIDERY 
MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION, INC., AND 
THE INTERNATIONAL LADIES GARMENT 
Workers’ Union, Loca 315 (EMBROIDERY, 
PLeaters, STITCHERS AND BUTTONMAKERS). 


Agreement to be in effect from August 1, 
1938, to July 31, 1940. 

Only union members to be employed. A union 
representative to have access to every shop. No 
discrimination to be shown employees on ac- 
count of union activities. 

Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44-hour 
week. 

Overtime: not more than 2 hours overtime 
permitted in any one day, nor more than 8 hours 
in any one week, with no overtime permitted on 
Friday and Saturday. From August 1, 1938, to 
November 30, 1938, however, if an emergency 
arises, 4 hours additional overtime may be 
worked on Saturday afternoon. 

Wages: piece work is prohibited. Minimum 
weekly wage rates: Bonnaz operators $35, 
pleaters and patternmakers $20, crochet beaders 
$15, stampers and special machine operators 
$14, hand embroidery workers $12.50; floor help, 
pleater’s assistant and covered button and 
buckle maker $11. All employees, except Bon- 
naz operators, who before August 1, 1938, re- 
ceived a rate of wages equal to or in excess of 
the above minimum rates, to receive an in- 
crease of $1 per week. In any event wages of 
employees then receiving a higher rate may not 
be reduced. Special rates may be fixed for em- 
ployees whose work is under normal. 

“In dull times” when there is not sufficient 
work for all employees, all available work in 
the shop to be divided as equally as possible 
among the employees. 

All home work is prohibited. No employer 
may contract to send work to be manufactured 
or made at home. 

Not more tnan 15 per cent of employees of a 
shop may be apprentices. 

Apprentice floor helper and machine helper 
to begin at $8 per week with increase of $1.50 
per week each six months until graduation. 

Provision is made for settlement of disputes 
through the shop chairman elected in each 
.shop and by a joint conference board. 

(Application was made in October to have the 
wages, hours, etc. provisions of this agreement 
made obligatory under the Collective Labour 
Agreements Act.) 


Toronto, OnTARIO—A CrRTAIN SHIRT MANU- 
FACTURING COMPANY AND THE UNITED GAR- 
MENT WoRKERS OF AMERICA, TORONTO DIS- 
TRICT COUNCIL. 


This agreement which came into effect Octo- 
ber 7, 1937, for one year has been renewed to 
October 1, 1939. 

Only union members to be employed, if avail- 
able, others employed to join the union. 

Hours: from January 1, 1938, a 44-hour week, 
either 8 per day and 4 on Saturdays, or 9 per 
day, 8 on Fridays and no work on Saturdays. 

The company agreed to a readjustment of 
piecework prices, and from January 1, 1938, 
all time workers were to receive the same 
wages for a 44-hour week as previously paid 
for a 48-hour week. All new piecework rates 
to be agreed upon by the manufacturers and 
the shop committee. 

In slack periods, the available work in the 
shop to be divided as equally as possible among 
the employees who are competent for the re- 
quired work. 

Disputes which cannot be settled by the shop 
chairman and shop committee or by a union 
representative with the employer to be referred 
to an impartial arbitrator. 


ToRONTO, ONTARIO.—CERTAIN CAP MANUFAC- 
TURERS AND THE UNITED HATTERS, CAP AND 
MILLINERY WORKERS INTERNATIONAL 
Union, Locau 47. 


This agreement, which came into effect Sep- 
tember 30, 1937, for one year, was renewed to 
September 30, 1939. 

Only union members to be employed, if avail- 


able. Any others employed must join the 
union. No work to be given out to any non- 
union shop. 


Hours: 8 per day from Monday to Friday, a 
40-hour week. 

Overtime may only be done on permit from 
the union. Overtime to be paid at time and 
one-half. 

The system of work is on a piecework basis 
except cutting which is optional. In settling 
the price of a new article, a union representa- 
tive must be present. 

There shall be equal division of work among 
all the workers in a shop at all times. No work 
to be performed by the employer or any mem- 
ie oe the firm while their own employees are 
aid off. 


Manufacturing: Pulp and Paper 


THOROLD, ONTARIO.—BRANTFORD FELT AND PAPER 
CoMPANY AND THE INTERNATIONAL BROTHER- 
HOOD OF PAPER MAKERS (LOCAL 368) AND 
THE INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF FIRE- 
MEN AND OILERS (LOCAL 329). 


Agreement to be in effect from April 1, 1938, 
to April 1, 1939, and thereafter from year to 
year, subject to notice. 

Union men to be employed if available. Any 
others employed must join the union. Permanent 
employees paid on an hourly basis inside and 
outside the mill are to maintain union member- 
ship in their respective union and the Company 
will assist in bringing this condition about. 

Hours: for day workers, 9 per day, a 54-hour 
week; for tour workers, 8 per shift. 
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Overtime: for day workers, time and one- 
half; for tour workers, time and one-half for 
overtime on other than tour work.. Time and 
one-half for work done during shutdown period 
from 7 a.m. Sunday to 7 a.m. Monday and on 
three specified holidays. 

The wage schedule of this agreement was not 
received in the department. 

In making promotions and in laying men off, 
preference to be given according to seniority. 

No strikes or lockouts to occur. Disputes 
which cannot. be settled between the manager 
and the union will be referred to an executive 
of the company and an international officer of 
the union, and later, if necessary to an .arbitra- 
tion board whose decision will be final and 
binding. 


THOROLD, ONTARIO.—BEAVER Woop Fisre Com- 
PANY AND THE BEAVER CoMPANY LIMITED 
AND THE INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF 
PAPER MAKERS (LocaL 192) AND THE 
INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF PULP, 
he cane AND PAPERMILL WORKERS (LOCAL 

8). 


This agreement is similar to the one previously 
in effect and summarized in the LaBour GAZETTE, 
October, 1937, page 1152, and November, 1936, 
page 1076, with this exception:— 

Overtime for tour workers while working on 
repair work to be time and one-half, 

The wage schedule is unchanged from the 
1937 rates. 


DRYDEN, ONTARIO.—DRYDEN PAPER COMPANY, 
Lip. AND THE INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD 
oF Paper MAKERS (LOCAL 223) AND THE 
INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF PULP, 
a regal AND PAPER MILL WorKeERS (LOCAL 
105). 


Agreement to be in effect from August 1, 
1938, to May 31, 1939, and thereafter from year 
to year, subject to notice. 

The Company recognizes the unions and will 
give preference to union members when hiring 
new employees. It is agreed that any employee 
who is now a union member or who becomes 
one should maintain such membership. 

Hours: 8 per day, a 48-hour week for both 
day and tour workers. 

Overtime for day workers: time and one-half 
for all time worked in excess of 9 hours in 
any day and for all work during the shutdown 
period on Sunday and the four specified holi- 
days. Day workers working on Sunday or 
holidays are also to take one day off during the 
week. Tour workers to be paid time and one- 
half for all time worked during the regular 
shutdown periods on Sundays and holidays. No 
extra overtime pay for Sunday operation of 
boiler plant and power stations, for oiling 
machines, for watchmen, nor for any emergency 
repair work involving breakdown or involving 
protection of life or property. 

In making promotions or in laying off 
employees consideration to be given to ability 
and length of service. 

No strike or lockout to occur. The local 
union to appoint a standing adjustment com- 
mittee to deal with the company over any 
disputes. Any grievance or dispute which can- 
not be settled in this way will be taken up by 
the international president of the union and 
the Company’s representative. If they cannot 
reach a settlement it will be referred to the 
Minister of Labour of Canada. 


cents, millwrights 87 cents; 


PoWELL River, B.C—TuHE Powe River Co., 
Lrp. AND THE INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD 
OF PapeR Makers (LocaL 142) AND THE 
INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF PULP, 
ee AND PAPER MILL WorRKERS (LOCAL 


Agreement to be in effect from August 1, 1937, 
to April 30, 1939, and thereafter from year to 
year subject to notice. 

The Company recognizes the unions and will 
co-operate with them in obtaining and retaining 
union members. 

Hours: 8 per day, 48 per week. 

Overtime: for a day worker, time and one- 
half for work over 8 hours and for work during 
the shutdown period of Sundays and the four 
specified holidays; for a tour worker, time and 
one-half for work during the shutdown period 
of Sundays and the four specified holidays and 
time and one-half for overtime except when 
such overtime is caused by the absence of any of 
his team mates. 

age rates: from August 1, 1937, to December 
31, 1937, the basic rate for Occidental workers 
was 51 cents per hour and for Oriental workers 
41 cents per hour; from January 1, 1938, these 
basic rates were raised to 54 and 44 cents per 
hour respectively. On all wage rates which on 
July 31, 1937, were higher than the basic rates 
increases in wages were provided for, making 
the rates at August 1, 1937, higher than the 
February, 1937, rates by 6 cents per hour for 
those paid up to 65 cents per hour, up to 12 
cents per hour increase for those paid $1.45 per 
hour and over. On all rates above the basic 
rates, a further increase of 2 cents per hour 
was to be made effective January 1, 1938. It 
was also provided that if any general adjust- 
ment of wage rates is made effective in all 
Ontario mills of the Abitibi Power and Paper 
Company during the term of this agreement, 
corresponding adjustments will be applied to 
the wage rates of this agreement. 

Some of the hourly wage rates resulting from 
this agreement and reported by the union as 
being effective from January 1, 1938, are: 
papermakers—machine tenders $1.16 to $1.59, 
back tenders 99 cents to $1.42, windermen 79 
cents to $1.04, fourth hands 61 to 79 cents, fifth 
hands 58 to 67 cents, sixth hands 54 and 56 
log pond—boom 
men and donkey operator 67 cents; sawmill— 
sawyers $1.10, filers 78 cents to $1.17, scalers 
64 cents, certain other classes 54 and 55 cents; 
barker mill—knife changers 69 cents, knife 
grinder 58 cents, certain other classes 54 and 55 
cents; groundwood—grindermen 58 cents, screen 
men 64 cents, pulp testers 55 cents; sulphite 


‘mill—cooks 78 cents, cooks’ helpers 58 and 60 


cents, acid makers 74 cents, blowpit men and 
wet machine men 54 cents; beater rooms— 
beater engineers 80 cents, beatermen 54 cents; 
mixing machine operators 64 cents; finishing 
rooms—scale men 60 and 63 cents, billers 55 
and 58 cents, others 54 and 55 cents; core 
makers 58 cents, rewinder men 69 cents; cutter 
room—cuttermen 63 to 69 cents, others 54 and 
55 cents; maintenance—pipefitter 74 cents, 
carpenters 78 cents, cement finisher 58 cents, 
painters 67 cents, millwrights 58 to 78 cents, 
tinsmiths 78 cents; lumber yard band saw man 
55 cents; technical control—laboratory assistants 
64 to 77 cents, head tester 62 cents, paper 
testers 58 cents, pulp testers 55 cents, clerks 
61 to 78 cents; electrical—switchboard oper- 
ators 82 cents, sub-station operators 74 cents, 
electricians 81 and 87 cents, lineman 81 cents; 


steam plant—engineer 60 to 82 cents; firemen 
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54 to 57 cents; docks and storage—checkers and 
derrick operator 64 cents, hold men and sling 
men 74 cents; oilers 54 to 64 cents; railways— 
tram line engineer 76 cents, signalman 58 cents, 
fireman 54 cents, locomotive drivers 59 cents. 

Seniority to govern in making promotions 
and lay-offs and in re-employment of seasonal 
workers, other factors being equal. 

No strike or lockout to occur. Each union to 
have a standing committee to take up griev- 
ances with the management. Any dispute which 
cannot be settled in this way or by the president 
of the Company with the international president 
of the union will be referred to an arbitration 
board whose decision will be final. 


Ocean Fatis, B.C—THeE Paciric Mitts Lt. 
AND THE INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF 
PAPERMAKERS (LOCAL 360) AND THE 
INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF PULP, 
Bay ie AND PAPER MILL WoRKERS (LOCAL 
312). 


Agreement to be in effect from August 1, 1937, 
to April 30, 1939, and thereafter from year to 
year, subject to notice. 

The terms of this agreement are the same as 
those of the agreement between the unions and 
the Powell River Co. Ltd., summarized above. 

Some of the hourly wage rates resulting from 
this agreement and reported by the union as 
being in effect are: logging (summer)—boom- 
men 68 cents; sawmill—boommen (Oriental) 
58 cents, pickers (Oriental) 44 cents, mill- 
wrights 68 and 82 cents, bargemen (Oriental) 
44 and 58 cents; groundwood—grindermen 
(Oriental) 49 cents, screen tenders (Oriental) 
49 cents, pulp testers 58 cents; sulphate—cooks 
73 cents, cooks’ helpers 46 cents, washroom 60 
cents, screen tenders 49 cents, firemen 67 cents, 
wet machine (Oriental) 44 and 47 cents, chipper 
mill—feeders (Oriental) 48 cents, screen and 
utility men (Oriental) 44 cents; sulphite— 
cooks 73 cents, blow pit men (Oriental) 44 
cents, acid makers (Oriental) 53 cents, screen 
tenders (Oriental) 44 cents; paper mill mech- 
anics—millwrights 82 cents; finishing room— 
scalemen 60 and 63 cents, cappers 60 cents, 
cuttermen 60 to 65 cents, helpers 54 cents, 
female helpers 38 cents; coremakers (Oriental) 
49 cents; maintenance—millwrights 68 to 82 
cents, millwrights (Oriental) 49 to 58 cents; 
carpenters 60 to 82 cents, bricklayers 82 cents, 
labourers 54 cents, painters (Oriental) 51 and 
53 cents; pipefitters 76 and 81 cents, plumbers 
71 cents; machine shop—machinists 86 cents, 
blacksmiths 77 and 83 cents, welders 84 cents, 
tinsmiths 78 and 82 cents; technical control— 
paper testers 58 cents, pulp testers 54 and 58 
cents, laboratory assistant 68 cents; electric 
maintenance—electricians 86 cents, lineman 82 
cents, motor men 61 and 67 cents; steam plant— 
engineers 82 and 92 cents, firemen 70 cents; 
handling and warehousing—truckers and crane- 
men (Oriental) 49 cents, checkers 58 cents; 
longshoring—boats 73 cents, checkers 65 cents. 


VicTor1a, B.C.—Smnry ROOFING AND PAPER Co. 
Lrp. AND THE INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD 
oF Paper Maxers, Loca 367. 


Agreement to be in effect from September 20, 
1937, to March 31, 1938, and continues there- 
after from year to year, subject to notice. 

The Company recognizes the union and will 
co-operate with it in obtaining and retaining as 
members its employees. 

Hours: 8 per day, 48 per week. 

Overtime: work by any employees during 
shutdown period for Sundays and five specified 
holidays, time and one-half. Overtime at the 


rate of time and one-half to be paid: to any 
employee for any work for production purposes 
after 8 hours except when such work is caused 
by the absence of the employees’ mates or the 
change of shifts; to boiler room engineers and 
fuel men on the 11 p.m. to 7 a.m. shift on 
Sunday night; to men employed on periodical 
boiler washups. 

Wages: it was provided that from January 1, 
1938, the hourly rates of pay for the following 
jobs were to be increased 5 cents: machine 
tenders, back tenders and third hands, beater- 
men, powerhouse engineers and fuelmen, saturat- 
ing plant, and roofing plant, and repair men 
working on an hourly basis. On hourly rates 
other than these the management were to give 
due consideration to adjustment of rates on or 
before January 1, 1938. The union to have the 
privilege of discussing with the company rates 
felt to be in need of reclassification. 

Seniority to apply, other things being equal, 
in making promotions and lay-offs and in 
re-employment. 

No strikes or lockouts to occur. The union 
to select an adjustment committee to deal with 
the company over any grievance. If the matter 
cannot be settled by them nor later by the 
international president of the union and the 
president of the company, it will be referred 
to an arbitration board whose decision will be 
final. If the representative of the company and 
the representative of the union cannot agree 
on a chairman for this board, the provincial 
Department of Labour will be asked to choose 
the third member. 


Manufacturing: Printing and Publishing 


MontreaL, P.Q.—CrrTaAIN NEWSPAPER AND 
COMMERCIAL PRINTING FIRMS AND THE 
INTERNATIONAL PHOTO-ENGRAVERS’ UNION, 
Loca No. 9. 


Verbal agreement to be in effect from May 1, 
1938, to April 30, 1940, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to notice. 

Only union members to be employed. Fore- 
men also must be union members. 

Hours: 8 per day from Monday to Friday, 
a 40-hour week. It is provided, however, that 
until three named employing firms have been 
brought under this agreement, all shops may 
have a skeleton staff. on Saturdays to handle 
such work as might otherwise go to a shop 
open on that day, but all men who work on 
Saturdays to receive four consecutive hours off 
on any other working day during the following 
week. (Two of the three firms agreed to the 
terms but employees of the third firm were 
unsuccessful in their strike for the 40 hour 
week as noted in the Laspour GAZETTE, Sep- 
tember, page 977, and November, page 1220). 
Night work, 74 hours per night for 5 nights, 
a 374-hour week. 


Overtime: time and one-half for first three 
hours, double time thereafter. Work on 
Saturdays (except as above noted), on Sun- 
days and holidays, double time. 

Minimum wage for journeymen photo- 
engravers for day work: $47.50 per week for 
first. year, $50 for second year. Foremen to 
receive at least $5 per week over the journey- 
men’s rate. For night work, journeymen to 
be paid $5 in excess of day workers. 

Those employed in a permanent position are 
not to be laid off temporarily owing to slackness 
of work. This does not apply to those engaged 
as extra help for a definite period. 
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One apprentice allowed to each seven jour- 
neymen on the day staff, but it is provided that 
no new apprentices be indentured during the 
period of this agreement. Apprentices to serve 
six years. 

Minimum weekly wages for apprentices: from 
$10 during first year to $45 during second 
half of sixth year. 

Any disputes are to be referred to a joint 
committee, and, if necessary, to arbitration. No 
strike or lockout to occur pending’ such 
arbitration. 


Winnirec, Mantrona.—Two DatLty NEWSPAPERS 
AND THE WINNIPEG NEWSPAPER PRINTERS’ 
ASSOCIATION (CANADIAN NATIONAL PRINT- 
Ing TrapEs UNION). 


This agreement which came into effect 
March 1, 1937, and was summarized in the 
Lasour GAZETTE, November, 1937, page 1269, 
and June, 1935, page 584, is in effect to 
March 1, 1942. Under its provisions the wage 
scale was brought before an arbitration board, 
whose decision awarded an increase of $1.50 per 
week from March 1, 1938, to August 31, 1938, 
and an additional $1 per week from Septem- 
ber 1, 1938, to February 28, 1939. This brings 
the minimum wage rate for journeymen on 
day shift to 92.43 cents per hour, and for the 
night shift to $1.024 per hour. 


WINNIPEG, MAnrTrosaA—THREE COMMERCIAL 
SHops AND THE INTERNATIONAL PHoOTO- 
ENGRAVERS’ Union, Locat 37. 


Verbal agreement to be in effect from Octo- 
ber 1, 1937, to September 30, 1938, and there- 
after from year to year, subject to notice. 

Only union members to be employed, if 
available. Others employed to join the union. 
The foreman must also be a union member. 

Hours: one firm’s agreement provides for 
8 per day from Monday to Friday, a 40-hour 
week, during six specified months of the year 
and 4 hours on Saturday, a 44-hour week dur- 
ing the other six months; the other two firms 
are on the 44-hour week throughout the year. 

Overtime: time and one-half for first four 
hours; thereafter and all work on Sundays 
and statutory holidays, double time. 

Minimum wage rate for journeymen photo- 
engravers: $50 per week (the same rate as 
previously in effect) until December 31, 1937, 
and $52.50 thereafter. 

One apprentice allowed to each five journey- 
men on the day shift. Apprentices to serve 
at least six years. No additional apprentices 
to be employed or indentured during the life 
of this agreement unless one of the present 
apprentices discontinues his apprenticeship. 

Wages for apprentices: from $12 per week 
during first year to $45 per week during sixth 
year. 

Any disputes which cannot be settled by the 
joint committee will be submitted to arbitra- 
tion, the arbitrator to be chosen by this com- 
mittee and his decision to be binding. No 
strike or lockout to occur during arbitration 
proceedings. 


EpMoNTON, ALBERTA.—CERTAIN JOB PRINTING 
FIRMS AND THE INTERNATIONAL PRINTING 
PRESSMEN AND ASSISTANTS’ Union, LocaL 
No. 255. 


Agreement to be in effect from December 1, 
1937, to December 1, 1938, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to notice. 


_ Theemployers to employ only union members, 
including the foreman. The employer is entitled 
to the use of the union label insofar as the 
pressroom is concerned. 

Hours: for day work, 8 per day, 4 on Satur- 
days, a 44-hour week; for night work, 7 per 
shift, a 42-hour week. 

Overtime: time and one-half for first three 
hours; double time thereafter and for all Sun- 
day work; time and one-half for work on eight 
specified holidays. 

Minimum wage rates: for journeymen press- 
men, 85 cents per hour for day work and 90 
cents for night work (no change from the 
previous rates). For assistants, from 23 cents 
per hour during first six months to 50 cents 
beginning fifth year (48 cents until November 
30, 1938). 

The minimum number of pressmen and 
assistants to be employed on various types of 
presses is specified. 

One apprentice permitted for four journey- 
men pressmen or fraction thereof. 

Provision is made for settlement of disputes 
by the joint standing committee, and if they 
cannot agree, the matter will be referred to a 
board of arbitration. 


Cautcgary, ALBERTA——A CERTAIN NEWSPAPER 
PUBLISHING COMPANY AND THE  INTER- 
NATIONAL PRINTING PRESSMEN AND ASSIST- 
Ants’ Union, Locat No. 201. 


Agreement to be in effect from July 8, 1938, 
to July 8, 1941. 

Only union members to be 
available. 

Hours: 74 per day, a 45-hour week for day 
work; 42 hours per week for night work. 

Overtime: time and one-half; work on Sun- 
days and holidays, double time. 

Minimum wage rates for journeymen: 85 
cents per hour for day work; $2.40 per week 
additional for night scale; $4 per week addi- 
tional for lobster shift. 

Not more than one apprentice allowed to each 
five journeymen; apprentices to serve six years. 

Wages for apprentices: from 25 per cent of 
journeymen’s scale during first and second year 
to 70 per cent during sixth year. ae 

Disputes which cannot be settled by the joint 
standing committee are to be referred to arbi- 
tration. 


employed, if 


VANCOUVER, B.C.—PUBLISHERS OF DAILY NEWS- 
PAPERS AND THE INTERNATIONAL TYPO- 
GRAPHICAL Union, Locau No. 226, 


Agreement to be in effect from March 1, 1936, 
to February 28, 1939, and thereafter from year 
to year, subject to notice. 

Only union members to be employed. 

Hours 73 per day or night, 5 days per week, 
a 374-hour week for both day and night work. 

Overtime: time and one-half. 

Wages per hour: from March 1, 1936, to 
December 31, 1936, 96 cents for day work and 
$1.05 for night work; for the calendar year 
1937, $1.01 for day work and $1.10 for night 
work; from January 1, 1938, to February 28, 
1939, $1.06 for day work and $1.16 for night 
work. A machinist operator to receive 50 cents 
extra per shift. When a shift is worked part 
day and part night, 50 cents in addition to the 
nigh, scale to be paid. : 

earners on machines must be journeymen 
members of the union, the period being for 17 
weeks, with the wage scale 40 per cent of regu- 
lar scale for first three weeks to 85 per cent 
during last four weeks. 
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One apprentice allowed for each eight journey- 
men or major fraction thereof. Apprentices to 
serve six years. 

Wages of apprentices: commencing with the 
third year and for a period of 16 months, at 
least one-third of journeymen’s scale; for the 
next 16 months at least one-half of journeymen’s 
scale; for the last 16 months at least two-thirds 
of journeymen’s scale. 

Provision is made for settlement of disputes 
by a joint standing committee, or if they are 
unsuccessful, they will select a fifth member 
and form a board of arbitration. If unable to 
agree on a fifth member, he will be selected by 
the international president of the union and the 
chairman of the special standing committee of 
the American Newspaper Publishers’ Associa- 
tion or their proxies. The decision of such 
arbitration board to be final and binding. 


VANCOUVER AND VicTorIA, B.C.—EMPLOYING 
PuHotTo ENGRAVERS AND THE INTERNATIONAL 
Puoto ENGRAVERS’ UNION, LocaL No. 54. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1937, 
to April 30, 1938, and thereafter from year to 
year, subject to notice. ; ‘ 

Only union members to be employed, if avail- 
able. Any others employed must join the union. 

Hours: 40 per week for day work and 373 for 
night work. When a Saturday morning shift 
is required, it may be arranged, but those work- 
ing on Saturday morning will not be required 
to work on the following Monday morning. 

Overtime: time and one-half for first three 
hours; thereafter, and all work on Saturday 
afternoons, Sundays and on_ seven specified 
holidays, double time. 

Minimum wage for journeymen photo en- 
gravers: $57.50 per week for day work. Where 
a night shift is employed, $2.50 per week addi- 
tional to be paid. 

One apprentice allowed for each five journey- 
men employed on the day shift. Apprentices to 
serve five years in one shop. 

ages for apprentices: from $12 per week 
during first year to $40 during fifth year. 

A local joint industrial council to be formed, 
and any disputes will be referred to it. 
cannot reach a settlement, an additional disin- 
terested party to be chosen. The decision of 
this council to be final and binding. 


Manufacturing: Miscellaneous Wood 
Products 


Dounpas, ONnTARIO—A CERTAIN FURNITURE 
Factory (Store Fixtures, SHow CASES, 
Etc.) AND THEIR EMPLOYEES. 


Agreement reached following strike reported 
in the Lasour GAZETTE, September, page 978. 
Agreement to be in effect from August 31, 1938, 
to November 30, 1939. 

The open shop policy to be continued. The 
management to consult with the union shop 
committee (Upholsterers, Furniture, Carpet and 
Bei Employees International Union, Local 

Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44-hour 
week. 

Overtime: time and one-quarter; work on 
ite dhe and on eight specified holidays, double 
ime. 

Hourly wage rates: class A (skilled workers) 
52 cents, class B (semi-skilled) 43 cents, and 
class C (unskilled) 36 cents; boys from 15 cents 
during first year to 40 cents during fourth year. 
The number of boys not to exceed 20 per cent 
of the employees in each department. 


If they 


The procedure of classification to be deter- 
mined by a committee consisting of the foreman 
of each department and a member of the em- 
ployees’ organization of each department, final 
decision in case of disagreement to rest with 
the management. 


TIMMINS, ONTARIO.—CERTAIN SAWMILL PRO- 
PRIETORS AND THE UNITED BROTHERHOOD OF 
CARPENTERS AND JOINERS, LOCAL 2507 (SAW- 
MILL WORKERS). 


Agreement signed following strike reported in 
LABOUR GAZETTE, June, page 612, and July, page 
739. Agreement to be in effect from June 7, 1938, 
to December 31, 1938. 

The employers recognize the right of the 
union representatives to organize, but not on 
the companies’ premises during working hours. 
A union representative may visit the bunk- 
houses and cookeries at reasonable hours. 

Minimum wage rate for all employees: $3.25 
per day (an increase of 50 cents per day over 
the previous minimum); employees receiving 
$3 per day were to be increased to $3.35, and 
those receiving $3.25, to $3.50 per day; those 
receiving between $3.50 and $4 per day were 
to receive an increase of 10 cents per day; 
employees receiving $4 or more per day to be 
dealt with individually by the employer. 

Employers supplying board and _ lodging 
under this agreement to furnish such at a 
charge of not more than 85 cents per day. 

Any dispute which cannot be settled by the 
committee of employees or the union with the 
management will be referred to a board of 
arbitration. If the representatives of each 
party cannot agree on a chairman he will be 
appointed by the Ontario Minister of Labour. 


Fort FRANCES, ONTARIO.—A CERTAIN SAW MILL 
OPERATOR AND THE UNITED BroTHERHOOD 
OF CARPENTERS AND JOINERS, LocaL No. 
2558 (SAWMILL WORKERS). 


_ Agreement reached following strike reported 
in the Lasour GazrerTe, May, page 485, and 
July, page 739. Agreement to be in effect from 
June 4, 1938, to April 10, 1989, and thereafter 
from year to year, subject to notice. 

This agreement is similar to the one pre- 
viously in effect and summarized in the LABouR 
GAZETTE, October, 1937, page 1153, with this 
exception: 

Wage rates for various classes were reduced 
about two per cent, making some of the min- 
imum hourly rates as follows: sawyers $1.10, 
gang sawyers 68 cents, tail sawyers 464 and 
49 cents, edgermen 594 cents, millwrights 594 
cents, engineers 584 and 59 cents, lath mill 
employees 423, 49 and 52 cents, green lumber 
workers 464 to 55 cents, dry lumber workers 
42% to 55 cents, planing mill and dry shed 49 
to 594 cents, labourers 42% cents. 


TRANSCONA, MANtrrosA—A CERTAIN CREOSOTING 
ESTABLISHMENT AND ITS EMPLOYEES. 


Agreement (reached through conciliation by 
an official of the Manitoba Department of 
Labour) to be in effect from May 1, 1938, to 


. May 30, 1939, and thereafter subject to 30 


days’ notice. 

The company recognizes the right of em- 
ployees to bargain through their organization 
or representatives and agrees to meet a com- 
mittee representing a majority of the employees 
to_discuss any grievances, etc. 

ours: for employees on hourly rates, 8 per 
day, a 48 hour week. 
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Overtime for hourly workers: time and one 
half. Work on Sundays and holidays for 
hourly workers other than engineering staff 
and watchman, and other than emergency work 
which cannot be done during regular hours, 
time and one half. 

Wages: a schedule of piece work rates is 
included in the agreement. Wages for certain 
hourly paid employees: treating men 48 to 52 
cents, engineers 53 to 70 cents, firemen or 
helpers handling bark, ashes and coal 40 cents, 
switchmen 45 and 48 cents, blacksmith 50 cents, 
track gang and miscellaneous plant labour 40 
cents. 

Seniority to be considered in employment. 

In case of disagreement between the parties 
as to the interpretation of the agreement, it 
will be referred to the Department of Labour. 


Manufacturing: Metal Products 


OwEN SounpD, ONTARIO—A CERTAIN METAL 
Propucts MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
(Botts, SCREWS AND WIRE) AND THEIR 


EMPLOYEES. 


Agreement reached following the strike re- 
ported in the Lasourn GAZETTE, September, 
page 978. Agreement to be in effect from 
August 24, 1938, to August 24, 1939, and till 
notice from either party. 

No discrimination to be shown on account 
of union membership. 
ri Hours: 50 per week, divided into 54 regular 
ays. 

Overtime and work on Sundays, time and one 
quarter. 

Wages: those receiving 35 cents per hour or 
more at time agreement came into effect to be 
given an increase of 2 cents per hour: those 
receiving under 35 cents to be increased 3 cents 
per hour. 

In filling vacancies, seniority and ability to 
be recognized. 

Any grievances may be placed before the 
employees’ committee for attention. In the 
event of reduction in staff, the subject will be 
discussed between the management and the 
committee. 


GUELPH, ONTARIO.——A CERTAIN STOVE MANU- 
FACTURING COMPANY AND THE _ INTER- 
NATIONAL MOovuLpERS’ UNION, LocaL 212. 


Agreement to be in effect from June 23, 1938, 
to February 1, 1939, and thereafter from year 
to_year, subject to notice. 


_ No discrimination against employees for 
joining or refusing to join the union. 
Hours: under ordinary conditions, 45 per 


week for all employees except moulders for 
whom there is a 40 hour week. During rush 
seasons and for rush export shipments the 
hours for all departments except the foundry 
may be increased by mutual consent. 

Overtime to be paid at time and one half 
except where concessions have been granted as 
noted above. Craters, shippers, maintenance 
men, watchmen, firemen and enamel burners 
are exempt from overtime rates. 

Wages: the wage rates prevailing at time 
agreement made were to continue during the 
period of this agreement. The management 
to meet union committee to adjust piece work 
prices in all departments and other matters. 

The wage rates for apprentices are fixed as a 
percentage of regular rates for each of the four 
years of apprenticeship. Beginners over 2] 
years to be paid 80 per cent of regular wages 
a the first 90 days and the full rate there- 
after. 


WINNIPEG, MAaniTopa.—A CERTAIN BRONZE AND 
Iron MANUFACTURING COMPANY AND 
THEIR HMPLOYEES. 


This agreement, which came into effect Sep- 
tember 1, 1936, continues in effect until a new 
agreement is made. 

The company recognizes the shop committee 
of the employees. No discrimination against 
any employee on account of union affiliation. 

Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44 hour 
week, 

Overtime: time and one half for first four 
hours: thereafter and work on Sundays and 
legal holidays, double time. 

The wage schedule in effect at the time this 
agreement made was to remain in effect for 
the agreement’s duration. 

The company and the shop committee to 
settle any grievances respecting wages and 
working conditions. 


VANCOUVER, B.C.—CrrtTAIn Dry Dock AND 
SHIPBUILDING FIRMS AND THE  BOILER- 
MAKERS AND IRON SHIPBUILDERS’ UNION OF 
CanapbA, LocaL No. 1. 


This agreement is summarized below under 
“Construction: Shipbuilding.” 


VANCOUVER, B.C.—CrrtTaIn METAL PLATING AND 
ORNAMENTAL IRON MANUFACTURING FIRMS 
AND THE METAL PoLIsHEeRS, PLATERS AND 
BuFFERS’ INTERNATIONAL UNION, Loca 88. 


Agreement to be in effect from October 1, 

1938, to October 1, 1939. 
Only union members to be employed, if avail- 
able. Others employed must join the union. 
No discrimination against employees for union 
activities. 

Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44-hour 
week. 

Overtime: time and one-half. Work on Sun- 
days or seven specified holidays, double time. 

Wages: journeymen 65 cents per hour, $5.20 
per day. 

Apprentices to serve three years. 

Wages of apprentices: from $2 per day during 
first three months, with increases each three 
months to $4.91 during twelfth three months. 

Any dispute which cannot be settled by a 
meeting of a representative of each party will 
be referred to a third competent and disinter- 
ested party whose decision will be final and 
binding. 


Victorra, B.C.—A CERTAIN BOILERMAKING AND 
Sure REPAIRING FIRM AND THE INTER- 
NATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF BOILERMAKERS, 
Iron SHIPBUILDERS, WELDERS AND HELPERS, 
Locau 191. 


Agreement to be in effect from March 1, 1938, 
subject to 30 days’ notice. 

Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44-hour 
week. 

Overtime: time and one-half for first four 
hours; thereafter and all work on Sundays and 
holidays, double time. 

Time and one-quarter for dirty work and for 
work in confined spaces where gaseous condi- 
tions exist due to torches, rivet fires, etc. 

Wages: mechanics, i.e., anglesmiths, boiler- 
makers, chippers and caulkers, riveters, ship- 
fitters, welders, 864 cents per hour or $6.92 per 
day; punch and shearmen, holders-on, drillers 
and tappers 74 cents per hour or $5.92 per day, 
reamers and countersinkers 68 cents per hour 
or $5.44 per day; rivet heaters 66 cents per 
hour or $5.28 per day; helpers 65 cents per 
hour or $5.20 per day. 
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Manufacturing: Non-Metallic Minerals, 
Chemicals, ete. 


HAMILTON, ONTARIO.—HAMILTON By-PRODUCT 
CoKkE Ovens LTD. AND THE INTERNATIONAL 
UNION OF OPERATING ENGINEERS, LOCAL 700. 


Agreement to be in effect from November 1, 
1937, to October 1, 1939, unless notice of change 
given 60 days before October 1, 1938. 

This agreement is similar to the one previ- 
ously in effect and summarized in the LABOUR 
GazreTtr, December, 1936, page 1105, with these 
exceptions:— 

Hours: coke baggers, boat cleaners and com- 
mon labourers are exempted from the 8-hour 
day. 

Oreneine) time and one-half for work on 
seven specified holidays between 3 p.m. and 
11 p.m. 

Seniority to be considered in employment and 
in making promotions, etc. 

Wages were increased, retroactive to Octo- 
ber 1, 1937. Some of the hourly wage rates in 
effect from that date are: certain engineers 
(main boiler house, yard locomotive, etc.) and 
electricians, 69 cents; machinist, millwright, 
welders, pipefitter, carpenter, 67 cents; me- 
chanics’ helper, 50 cents; circulation operator, 
59 cents; mudmen, 51 cents; screenmen, 48 
cents; wharfmen, 47 cents; yard cleaners, 44 
cents; labourers, 41 cents. 


Winnipec, ManrropA.—A CERTAIN BRICK, TILE 
AND LUMBER FIRM AND THE INTERNATIONAL 
Hop Carriers, BUILDING AND COMMON 
Lagsourers’ Unton, Locau No. 1318. 


Agreement reached in settlement of strike 
reported in the Lasour GazerTE, July, page 
740. Agreement to be in effect from July 1, 
1938, to April 30, 1939. Thirty days’ notice of 
any change to be given by either party. 

The company recognizes the union and there 
shall be no discrimination against any employee 
for union activity. 

Hours: 10 per day, a 60-hour week from May 
15 to October 1, 1938; 8 per day, 48 per week 
from October 1, 1938, to May 15, 1939. These 
hours may be altered by agreement between the 
company and the union committee to provide for 
sharing of employment, but in no case to exceed 
10 hours per day. ; 

Overtime: time and one-quarter for overtime 
on brick manufacturing or the handling of 
brick or building material. 

Wages: An increase of 23 cents per hour over 
the rates paid before July 1, 1938, was granted, 
with a minimum of 35 cents per hour. 

The company will meet a union committee for 
the settlement of any grievances. If they are 
unsuccessful a joint arbitration board to: be 
formed with an impartial chairman mutually 
agreed on. The decision of this board to be 
final and binding. 


Manufacturing: Miscellaneous Products 


WInnirec, ManitopaA.—A ‘CERTAIN UPHOLSTER- 
ING COMPANY AND THE UPHOLSTERERS, FuUR- 
NITURE, CARPET, LINOLEUM AND AWNING 
Workers’ INTERNATIONAL UNION, LOCAL 49. 


Agreement to be in effect from January, 1938, 
to January, 1939. 

The agreement is applicable only to those 
employees of the company who are members of 
the union. No discrimination against any em- 
ployees on account of union activity. 

Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44-hour 
week. Overtime to be worked when necessary. 


Wages: the various rates of wages, including 
overtime, being paid when the agreement came 
into effect were to be continued. The shop 
committee to have the right to discuss wage 
scales at any time during the term of the agree- 
ment. 

Equal distribution of work to be adhered to 
during the slack period. 

Disputes or grievances to be taken up with 
the company by the shop committee, and, if 
necessary, a union representative. If they can- 
not reach a settlement, the matter will be re- 
ferred to an arbitration board, consisting of a 
representative of each party and an impartial 
Ca ae chosen by them, whose decision will 
be final. 


VANCOUVER, B.C—CrRTAIN JEWELLERY MANU- 
FACTURING AND REPAIR FIRMS AND THE 
INTERNATIONAL JEWELLERY WORKERS’ 
Union, Locat No. 42. 


Verbal agreement in effect from September 
15, 1937, to September 15, 1939. 

Hours: 8 per day with a half noliday each 
week, a 44-hour week. 

Overtime: time and one-quarter. 

Minimum wages: journeymen 75 cents per 
hour. Journeymen who were receiving 75 
cents or more when this agreement came into 
effect, however, were to be given a 10 per cent 
increase in wage rate. 

Apprentices to be governed by provincial 
government order. Improvers, that is those 
with five years service at the bench to be 
paid 50 cents per hour, with an increase each 
six months to the full journeymen’s rate after 
two years as an improver. 


Construction: Buildings and Structures 


Kingston, ONTARIO.—CERTAIN CONTRACTORS 
AND THE BRICKLAYERS, MASONS AND PLAS- 
tes INTERNATIONAL UNION, Locat No. 


Agreement to be in effect from April 1, 1938, 
to March 31, 1939, and till notice. 

Only union members to be employed, if avail- 
able. Members of the union to work only for 
contractors who recognize the terms of the 
agreement. 

Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44 hour 
week. 

_ Overtime and work on three specified holidays, 
time and one-half. Work between Saturday 
noon and Monday at 8 am., double time. 

Wages for journeymen bricklayers, masons 
and plasterers: $1 per hour. 

Apprentices to be governed by the Ontario 
Apprenticeship Act. 

The mason contractors agree that not more 
than two members of a contracting firm work 
on the job and the union agrees that no mem- 
ber be allowed to contract or subcontract any 
work. 

In case of dispute, a joint committee to be 
formed with power to select an outsider as 
chairman, if desired, the decision of this com- 
mittee to be final. 


BRANTFORD, ONTARIO.—GENERAL CONTRACTORS 
AND THE BRANTFORD UNION CARPENTERS 
(UNITED BROTHERHOOD OF CARPENTERS AND 
Jomners, Locan No. 498 AND THE AMAL- 
GAMATED BUILDING WoRKERS OF CANADA). 


Agreement to be in effect from June 1, 1938, 
to May 31, 1939, and thereafter from year to 
year, subject to notice. 

Only union carpenters to be employed. 
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Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44 hour 
week. In case of shift work, 8 hours’ pay for 
7 hours’ work. 

Overtime: from 5 p.m. to 10 p.m. on Mondays 
to Fridays inclusive and from noon to 5 p.m. 
on Saturdays, time and one-half; all other 
overtime, double time. Work on Sundays and 
on seven specified holidays, time and one-half. 

Minimum wage rate for carpenters and 
joiners; 70 cents per hour. 


Reetna, SASK.—ELECTRICAL CONTRACTORS AND 
THE Union oF INsipe ELECTRICAL WORKERS, 
Reoeina Loca. 


Agreement to be in effect from September I, 
1938, to March 1, 1940. 

The hours, wage rates for journeymen and 
apprentices and overtime rates are those made 
binding under the Industrial Standards Act 
as summarized in the Lasour Gazererrr, Novem- 
ber, page 1304. 

Only union members to be employed. 

Electrical workers in charge to be paid 10 
cents per hour over the minimum rate for jour- 
neymen which is 90 cents per hour. 

For men hired in Regina for work out of the 
city transportation and travelling time to be 
paid for and the employer to pay board and 
lodging for the first two weeks. 

ot more than one apprentice allowed to 
each journeyman. Apprentices to serve four 
years. 

Disputes to be referred to the yearly joint 
conference board, whose decision will be final. 


EpMonton, ALBERTA—EDMONTON PLASTERING 
Contractors’ ASSOCIATION AND THE OPER- 
ATIVE PLASTERERS AND CEMENT FINISHERS 
INTERNATIONAL AssocraTION, Locan 372. 


Agreement to be in effect from June 1, 1938, 
to December 31, 1938. The parties to meet in 
December to formulate a new agreement. 

The jurisdiction to be that part of the 
Province of Alberta north of a line through 
the city of Red Deer, east and west to the 
boundaries of the province. 

All members of the local union must be em- 
ployed before any outsiders are hired, and in 
hiring of outsiders the standing joint com- 
mittee to be consulted. Members of the union 
to work only for contractors who supply all 
material and labour, carry compensation and 
conform to all municipal and provincial safety 
and other regulations. They shall not contract 
or subcontract. 

Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44- 
hour week. In case of shift work, the above 
hours may be deviated from. For night work 
only 7 hours’ work for 8 hours’ pay. 

Overtime: time and one-half from 5 p.m. to 
10 p.m. and double time from 10 p.m. to 8 a.m. 
All work prohibited on four statutory holidays. 

Minimum wage rate: $1 per hour. 

Any member sent out of city to work, to have 
his transportation paid both ways. 

Any dispute is to be referred to a joint 
arbitration committee whose decision is final. 
If they cannot agree, they may appoint an 
independent party to give a decision on the 
matter. 


VANCOUVER,  B.C.— GENERAL CONTRACTORS’ 
ASSOCIATION OF VANCOUVER AND THE 
UNITED BROTHERHOOD OF CARPENTERS AND 
JOINERS, LOCALS 452 AND 1251 AND THE 
AMALGAMATED BUILDING WORKERS'- OF 
CANADA, CARPENTERS’ SECTION. 

Agreements to be in effect from November 7, 

1938, to November 6, 1939, and year to year 

subject to notice. 


Job stewards to be recognized on all jobs 
and shall not be discriminated against. Business 
agents may visit jobs. 

Hours: 8 per day from Monday to Friday, 
a 40-hour week. In case of shift work, 8 hours’ 
pay for 7 hours’ work. 

Overtime: time and one-half for first four 
hours, double time thereafter; time and one- 
half for Saturday mornings; double time for 
Saturday afternoons, Sundays and nine specified 
holidays. 

Minimum wage rate for carpenters: 90 cents 
per hour. Carpenters in charge of work to be 
paid at least $1 per day of 8 hours above the 
minimum rate. 

Not more than one working employer to be 
recognized in any one firm of contractors. 


VicTor1A, B.C.—Victror1A BuILpEeRS’ EXCHANGE 
Lrp. AND THE UNITED BROTHERHOOD OF 
CARPENTERS AND JOINERS, LOCAL 1598. 


Agreement to be in effect from August 25, 
1938, until either party gives 90 days’ notice of 
change. 

Hours: 8 per day from Monday to Friday, 
a 40-hour week on new construction. On 
alteration or repair work, however, 44 hours 
may be worked when necessary at regular wage 
rate. For night shift, 8 hours’ pay for 7 hours’ 
work. 

Overtime: time and one-half; double time for 
work on Sundays and statutory holidays. 

Minimum wage rate for carpenters: 80 cents 
per hour. 


Construction: Shipbuilding 


VANCOUVER, B.C.—CrERTAIN Dry Dock AND 
SHIPBUILDING FIRMS AND THE _ BOILER- 
MAKERS AND [RON SHIPBUILDERS’ UNION OF 
CANADA, LocAL No. 1. 


Agreement to be in effect from June 1, 1938, 
to June 1, 1939, and till 30 days’ notice from 
either party. 

This agreement is similar to the one previously 
in effect and summarized in the LABOUR GAZETTE, 
October, 1935, page 951, with wage schedule 
which came into effect May 7, 1937, and was 
summarized in the issue of June, 1937, page 689, 
with the exception that electric welders and 
boilermakers are now included with the trades 
being paid a minimum of 90 cents per hour, 
$7.20 per day. 


VANCOUVER, B.C.—CrERTAIN Dry Dock AND 
SHIPBUILDING FIRMS AND THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL ASSOCIATION OF PLUMBERS AND 
STEAMFITTERS, LOCAL 170. 


Agreement to be in effect from April 1, 1938, 
to April 1, 1939, and till notice from either 
party. 
ho union members to be employed, if avail- 
able. 

Hours: for day shift, 8 per day, 4 on Satur- 
days, a 44-hour week. For second and third 
shifts, 40 hours per week—for second shift, 
7 hours and 40 minutes with a 20-minute lunch 
period, for which 8 hours’ pay will be allowed; 
for third shift 7 hours and 30 minutes, with a 
20-minute lunch neriod, and 9 hours’ pay for 
this shift. 

Overtime: time and one-half for first four 
hours; thereafter and all work on Sundays and 
holidays, double time. 

For all dirty work and for work in confined 
places full of gas or wet paint fumes, time and 
one-quarter to be paid. 

Wage rates: plumbers and pipe fitters 75 
cents per hour, helpers 50 cents. 
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VANCOUVER, B.C—iA Certain Dry Dock AND 
SHIPBUILDING COMPANY AND THE SHIP- 


ae LABOURERS’ FEDERAL UNION, LOcAL 


Agreement to be in effect from May 15, 1938, 
to May 15, 1939, and thereafter subject to 
notice. 
oa union members to be employed, if avail- 
able. 

The provisions as to hours and overtime are 
the same as noted above for plumbers employed 
by_ this company. 

Time and one-quarter to be paid for ‘tirty 
work and for cleaning, painting, cement washing 
or applying bitumastic in double bottom tanks 
or confined spaces. 

_Wages per hour: machine painting 73 cents; 
rigging 653 cents; boiler cleaning and scaling, 

5 cents; cementers 623 cents; dockmen and 
tractor drivers 56% cents;' chipping, machine 
painting helper, winchmen, cementing seams, 
My ia ; labourers employed on ordinary work, 
50 cents. 


Vicror1a, B.C.—A CrrtTaIn BoILERMAKING AND 
Suie REPAIRING FIRM AND THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF BOILERMAKERS, 
IRoN SHIPBUILDING, WELDERS AND HELPERS, 
Locat No. 191. 


This agreement is summarized above under 
“ Manufacturing: Metal Products.” 


Transportation and Public Utilities: 
Local Transportation 


MONTREAL, QUEBEC.—A CERTAIN CARTAGE ComM- 
PANY AND THE INTERNATIONAL BROTHER- 
HOOD OF TEAMSTERS, CHAUFFEURS, STABLE- 
MEN AND HELPERS, LocAL 730. 


Agreement reached following strike reported 
in the Lasour GAZETTE, October, page 1087, 
and later conciliation by an official of the 
Department of Labour. Agreement to be in 
effect from October 28, 1938, to December 31, 
1939, and thereafter from year to year, subject 
to notice. 

The Company recognizes the union and will 
not discriminate against any employee on 
account of union membership. There will be 
no restraint, interference or coercion by the 
union against any employee because of non- 
membership in the union. The company 
recognizes the union as the sole collective 
bargaining agency for its members. 

Wages for all work on Sundays and four 
specified holidays, time and one-half, with a 
minimum of four hours’ work if called to work 
on these days. 

Minimum hourly wage rates: truck drivers 
334, 35, and 374 cents, helpers 324 cents, 
teamsters (double) 324 cents, teamsters (single) 
30 cents. For work performed between 7 p.m. 
and 6 a.m., 3 cents per hour extra to be paid. 
No employee who prior to the date of the 
agreement was receiving higher than these 
minimum rates to have his wage rate reduced. 

Delegates of the union may present grievances 
of the employees to the company’s representative. 


Transportation and Public Utilities: 
Electric Railways 


Ha.irax, N.S.—Nova Scorza Light AND PowER 
CoMPANY LIMITED AND THE AMALGAMATED 
ASSOCIATION OF STREET, ELECTRIC RAILWAY 
AND Motor CoacH EMPLOYEES OF AMERICA, 
Loca 508. 


Agreement to be in effect from June 1, 1937, 
to May 31, 1938, and continues till notice of 
change from either party. 


This agreement is similar to the one previously 
in force between the company and its employees, 
which was summarized in the LABOUR GAZETTE, 
November, 1936, page 1077, with certain changes, 
among which are:— 

The minimum wage rate for regular em- 


‘ployees is increased from 38 to 40 cents per 


hour. 

Wages per hour for car operators: first year 
of service 48 cents (an increase of 2 cents), 
second year 51 cents, third year 56 cents, over 
three years’ service 61 cents (increases of 3 
cents for these three categories). Men em- 
ployed on sweeper-‘or leveller, clearing snow 
from tracks or sand car sanding tracks to be 
paid time and one-half. 

Wages per hour in car house: carpentery and 
painters, 73, 66 and 59 cents; carpenters 
helpers 53 cents; head repairman 73 cents; 
armature winders 77 cents; pitmen and special 
repairmen 68, 66 and 61 cents, general utility 
men 61 and 53 cents, car cleaners 53 cents, 
general cleaners 51 cents. (These are increases 
of from 2 to 4 cents per hour over the previous 
rates.) 

Wages per hour in machine shop: machinists 
77, 72 and 63 cents, welders 77 cents, black- 
smiths 72 cents, blacksmith helpers 55 cents. 
(These are increases of 3 or 4 cents over the 
previous rates.) 

Wages per hour for rail attendants: 44 cents 
on week days and 52 cents on Sundays and 
holidays (increases of 2 cents per hour over 
the previous rates). 

Regular trackmen and chauffeurs to work 8 
hours per day, 4 on Saturdays, 44 per week. 
Overtime and work on Sundays and holidays 
to be paid at 15 cents per hour over the 
regular rate. 

Wages per hour for power house, line and 
meter employees: linemen 77, 72 and 66 cents, 
groundmen 55 and 50 cents; troublemen and 
meter inspector 77 cents: metermen 72, 66 and 
61 cents; lamp repairmen 77 cents, switchboard 
operators 72 cents, switchboard electricians 82 
cents; electricians 77, 72 and 63 cents. (These 
are increases of from 2 to 4 cents per hour 
over the previous rates.) 

Wages per hour for steam department: masons 
and boiler repairmen 66 cents, senior steam 
helpers 64 cents, junior steam helpers 53 cents, 
firemen 69 cents, assistant firemen 62 cents, 
firemen helpers 50 cents. (These are increases 
of 4 to 8 cents per hour.) Firemen to have 
one day off in every eight days, in regular 
rotation, except in case of emergency. 

Wages per hour for gas department em- 
ployees: fitters 77 and 68 cents, fitters’ helpers 
61 cents, meter repairmen 61 cents, meter 
repairmen’s helper 50 cents, blacksmith 66 cents, 
skilled labour 51/55 cents, common labour 40/50 
cents, leading firemen 68 cents, firemen 59 cents. 
(These are increases of 2 or 3 cents over the 
previous rates.) 

Vacation: as before, all employees after one 
year’s service to be given one week’s vacation 
with pay, but increases have been given in the 
compensation for this week. For this week, 
regular street railway operators to receive 
$24.80, spare operators $18.60, hillmen $20, 
trackmen $17.20, employees of the shops and 
light and power employees 75 per cent of weekly 
pay with a minimum of $18.60 and a maximum 
of $22.70, gas department employees 75 per cent 
of weekly pay with a minimum of $16.50 and 
a maximum of $22.70. 

Upon any question or grievance arising 
between any member of the union and the com- 
pany, the case may be taken up by the union 
officials with the manager of the company. 


DerceMBeER, 1938 


QUEBEC, P.Q—THE QueEBEC Ratway, LIGHT 
AND POWER COMPANY AND L’UNION FEDERALE 
DES EHMPLOYES DU QUEBEC RAILWAY, LIGHT 
AND POWER CoMPANY, LOCAL 123 (FEDERAL 
UNION OF THE EMPLOYEES OF THE QUEBEC 
RaItway, LIGHT AND PowrER COMPANY, 
LocaL’ 123). (MAINTENANCE OF WAY 
EMPLOYEES). 


Agreement which governs maintenance of way 
employees, to be in effect from January 1, 1938, 
to December 31, 1938, and thereafter from year 
to year, subject to notice. 

Hours for sectionmen assigned to work on the 
hills, morning shift from 4 a.m. to noon; evening 
shift from noon to midnight; these shifts to be 
changed so that the average of their hours are 
10 per day. Hours for other sectioumen, morn- 
ing shift from 4 a.m. to 11 a.m., evening shifts 
from 1 p.m. to midnight; these shifts to be 
changed so that the average hours are 9 per 
day. All maintenance of way work to be done 
as much as possible between 7 a.m. and noon 
and between 1 p.m. and 5 p.m. 

Overtime and work on Sundays and nine 
specified holidays, time and one-half for work 
over 10 hours per day. Sectionmen, however, 
to work 7 days per week at regular rate. 

Wages per hour: welders, firemen, compres- 
sor and mixer operators 423 cents, assistant 
carpenter 41 cents, sectionmen and trackmen 
37% cents, labourers 30 and 32% cents. After 
three years service as a labourer, a man to be 
classified as a trackman. 

Seniority to be considered in making pro- 
motions. 

A committee of three employees to present 
any grievances to the management, starting 
with the foreman and then later if necessary 
to officials including the general manager. 


TORONTO, ONTARIO—TORONTO . TRANSPORTATION 
COMMISSION AND THE EMPLOYEES OF THE 
ELECTRICAL DEPARTMENT. (MEMBERS OF 
THE CANADIAN ELECTRICAL TRADES UNION, 
Loca No. 1). 


Agreement to be in effect from April 1, 1938, 
to March 31, 1940, and thereafter from year to 
year subject to notice. 

Hours for shift employees: 8 per shift, shifts 
to rotate and each employee to be entitled to 
the equivalent of one day’s rest in seven. 
For employees other than shift employees, 8 
per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44-hour week. 

Overtime for all employees: time and one- 
half for first four hours if worked within five 
hours of completing normal day’s work; all 
other overtime at double time. For employees 
other than shift employees, double time for all 
work on Sundays and eight specified holidays. 

Seniority to govern promotions when con- 
sidering men of equal efficiency. 

Wages per hour: station operators 72 cents, 
assistant station operators 61 cents, first class 
linemen 79 cents, second class linemen 72 cents, 
electric switchman 64 cents, first class station 
mechanic 79 cents, second class station mech- 
anic 72 cents. 


WInpsor, ONTARIO.— SANDWICH, WINDSOR AND 
AMHERSTBURG RAILWAY COMPANY AND THE 
AMALGAMATED ASSOCIATION OF STREET, 
ELectrRic RatLwaAy AND Motor CoacH 
EMPLOYEES OF AMERICA, DIVISION 616. 

Agreement to be in effect from April 20, 

1938, to December 31, 1938. 

This agreement is similar to the one pre- 
viously in effect and summarized in the LABouR 
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GAZETTE, May, 1937, page 576, with certain 
changes, among which are: 

All new employees coming under the pro- 
visions of this agreement must become mem- 
bers of the union. The union not to refuse 
applications of any of the employees who were 
in the company’s employ when the agreement 
came into effect, provided that all employees 
must make application to the union within 
60 days of the date of the agreement. Effective 
from May 1, 11938, the company agrees to the 
check-off of all dues and special assessments 
levied by the association on its members and 
is to deduct from the wages all such dues 
and assessments and remit same to the union. 

Wages per hour for motormen, conductors, 
one man car and bus operators: 52 cents for 
first six months, 56 cents for second six months 
and 60 cents after first year. These are in- 
creases of 2 cents per hour over the previous 
rates. 


Port ArTHuR, ONTARIO.—THE PuBLIc UTILI- 
TIES COMMISSION OF PorT ARTHUR AND 
THE AMALGAMATED ASSOCIATION OF STREET, 
ELECTRIC RAILWAY EMPLOYEES OF AMERICA, 
DIVISION 966 AND ALL OTHER EMPLOYEES 
OF THE STREET RAILWAY DEPARTMENT OF 
THE City oF Port ARTHUR. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1938, 
to April 30, 1939, and thereafter from year to 
year, subject to notice. 

The Commission recognizes the union as the 
bargaining agency for employees. 

Hours in transportation department to be 
48 hours per week or as near as possible to it. 
Regular spare operators working less than 6 
hours a day to be paid an average of 6 hours 
per day, 6 days per week. Hours in car 
house and track departments, 44 per week. 

Overtime for transportation department: 
time and one-half on their regular day off 
and on ten specified holidays and for all time 
over regular scheduled run. For regular oper- 
ators, overtime allowed for all time worked 
in excess of regular schedule time. For short 
run and spare operators, overtime allowed for 
all time worked in excess of 48 hours per week. 
For car house and track departments, overtime 
and work on Sundays and ten specified holi- 
days, time and one-half. 

Wages per hour in transportation depart- 
ment: for two-man cars, 45 cents first six 
months, 50 cents second six months and 543 
cents thereafter; for one-man cars, 74 cents per 
hour over two-man car rates. Wages per hour 
in car house department: carpenter, painter, 
machinist and blacksmith, 65 cents, first class 
pitmen 62 cents, second class pitmen 57 cents, 
car cleaners 50 cents; after two years’ service 
and if capable, car cleaners to receive second 
class pitmen’s rate of pay. Wages per hour 
in track department: track bonder 51 cents, 
regular trackmen 49 cents. 

Seniority to be considered in making pro- 
motions and in choice of runs and in laying 
off men. 

Uniforms to be supplied to operators by 
the company. 

Free transportation to be given employees. 

Any employee who feels he has been un- 
justly dealt with may have the matter con- 
sidered by a committtee of employees and the 
manager, and later if necessary by the Public 
CA a Commission whose decision will be 

nal, 
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Fort WILLIAM, ONTARIO.—THE CiTy or Fort 
WILLIAM AND THE AMALGAMATED ASSO- 
CIATION OF STREET, ELECTRIC RatLway Em- 
PLOYEES OF AMERICA, DIVISION 966 AND ALL 
OTHER EMPLOYEES OF THE STREET RAILWAY 
DEPARTMENT. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1938, 
to April 30, 1939, and until a new agreement 
is made. 

No discrimination to be shown against any 
employee because of his connection with the 
union. The manager will at any time meet a 
committee of employees to discuss matters of 
mutual interest. 

Hours to be in accordance with the require- 
ments of the Ontario statutes governing street 
railways. Regular spare operators working less 
than 6 hours in any day will be paid an 
average of 6 hours per day, 6 days per week. 

Overtime: overtime allowed all regular 
operators for all work in excess of 8 hours 
per day where the schedule calls for 8 hours 
per day or less, but if the schedule time calls 
for more than 8 hours, then overtime allowed 
for time over the schedule time; for short 
run and spare operators, overtime allowed for 
all time in excess of 48 hours per week. For 
car house department and track department, 
time and one-half for all hours over regular 
working hours and for all work on Sundays 
and ten specified holidays. 

Wages per hour in transportation depart- 
ment: for two-man cars, 45 cents first six 
months, 50 cents second six months and 544 
cents thereafter; for one-man cars, 73% cents 
per hour over two-man rates. Wages per hour 
in car house department: carpenter, machinist 
and blacksmith 65 cents, painter 61 cents, first 
class pitman 60 cents, second class pitman 55 
cents, car cleaners 50 cents; after two years 
service and if capable, cleaners to receive 
second class pitman’s rate of pay. Wages per 
hour in track department: track bonder 51 
cents, regular trackmen 49 cents. 

_Seniority to be considered in making promo- 
tions and in choice of runs and in laying off 
men. 

Uniforms to be supplied to operators by the 
company. 

Free transportation to be given employees. 

The manager will be willing at any time, after 
notice to interview the employees or a com- 
mittee of them on any subject of mutual in- 
terest. Any employee who feels he has been 
unjustly dealt with may have the question con- 
sidered by a committee of employees and the 
manager, and later if necessary by the Utilities 
Committee whose decision will be final. 


WINNIPEG, MANITOBA.—THE WINNIPEG ELEC- 
TRIC COMPANY AND THE MoToRMEN, COon- 
DUCTORS AND BUSMEN IN THEIR EMPLoy. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1938, 
to April 30, 1940, and thereafter from year to 
year subject to notice. 

This agreement is similar to the one previ- 
ously in effect and summarized in the LABouR 
GAZETTE, May, 1938, page 572, with this change: 

The wage rates for motormen, conductors and 
busmen are all increased one cent per hour over 
the previous rates. 


ELECTRIC 
OF THE 


WINNIPEG, MANITOBA.—WINNIPEG 
CoMPANY AND THEIR EMPLOYEES 
MECHANICAL DEPARTMENT. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1938, 
to April 30, 1940, and thereafter from year to 
year, subject to notice. 
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This agreement is the same as the one previ- 
ously in effect and summarized in the LABOUR 
GAZETTE, May, 1938, page 573, with this ex- 
ception: 

The wage rates for all classes of work are 
increased one cent per hour over the rates which 
were in effect from November 1, 1937, to April 
30, 1938. 


WINNIPEG, MANITOBA.—-WINNIPEG ELECTRIC 
CoMPANY AND THEIR EMPLOYEES OF THE 
TRACK DEPARTMENT. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1938, 
to April 30, 1940, and thereafter from year to 
year, subject to notice. 

This agreement is the same as the one previ- 
ously in effect and summarized in the LABouR 
GAZETTE, May, 1938, page 573, with this excep- 
tion: 

The wage rates for all classes of work to be 
increased one cent per hour over the rates which 
were previously in effect. 


WINNIPEG, MANITOBA.—WINNIPEG ELECTRIC 
CoMPANY AND THEIR EMPLOYEES OF (1) 
THE Power PLANT, (2) SUBSTATIONS MAIN- 
TENANCE AND CONSTRUCTION DEPARTMENT 
AND TELEPHONE AND SIGNAL SECTION AND 
(3) SUBSTATION OPERATIONS DEPARTMENT. 


These agreements are summarized below under 


“Transportation and Public Utilities: Elec- 
tricity and Gas.” 
REGINA, SASKATCHEWAN.—CITY OF REGINA, 


STREET RAILWAY DEPARTMENT AND THE 
AMALGAMATED ASSOCIATION OF STREET AND 
Evectric RatLway EMPLOYEES OF AMERICA, 
Diviston No. 588. 


Agreement (dated June 10, 1937) to be in 
effect from January 1, 1937, to December 31, 
1937, and continues thereafter subject to 30 
days’ notice. 

This agreement is similar to the one made 
November 1, 1936, and summarized in the 
Lasourn GAZETTE, March, 1938, page 333, with 
these exceptions: 

The wages of all classes of work which were 
noted in the March Lasour GAZETTE were in- 
creased 24 cents per hour for hourly paid em- 
ployees and $5 per month for monthly paid 
employees. 

Sick leave, when certified by a medical cer- 
tificate is granted to hourly paid employees as 
follows: for the first two days of each illness, 
no pay; for each succeeding day, not exceeding 
ten days in any one year, full pay is granted. 


CALGARY, ALBERTA——CITY oF CALGARY AND 
AMALGAMATED ASSOCIATION OF STREET AND 
ELECTRIC RAILWAY EMPLOYEES, DIVISION 
583. 


The terms of this agreement are those recom- 
mended by a Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation under the Alberta Labour Disputes Act, 
1926. Agreement to be in effect from October 
16, 1937, to December 31, 1938, and thereafter 
from year to year subject to notice. 

_The city recognizes the union and will not 
discriminate against any employee because of 
his connection therewith. 

Hours for motormen, conductors and busmen: 
An 8-hour day to be observed as far as oper- 
ating conditions permit, but straight time to be 
paid for 84 hours if required. A werking week 
to consist of a minimum of 44 hours guaranteed 
to all regular motor conductors and bus oper- 
ators according to seniority. A six-day week to 
be in effect. 


DrEcEMBER, 1938 


Hours for barn staff and track maintenance 
men 8 per day. A minimum working week of 
40 hours guaranteed to all regular employees 
except car cleaners and switch cleaners when a 
44-hour week shall apply. 

Wages: the agreement provides for the par- 
tial restoration of existing wage reduction, 
which in the rates given below results in the 
basic rates being paid in full for all rates of 
68 cents per hour or less, and a deduction of 
2 per cent from all basic rates over 68 cents 
per hour. 

Basic wages per hour for motormen, conduc- 
tors and busmen: motormen and conductors 
(2-man cars) from 57% cents during first six 
months to 65 cents after one year; motor con- 
ductors (one-man cars) and busmen from 60 
cents during first six months to 70 cents after 
one year, work car operator 65 cents; motor 
conductors to receive 5 cents per hour extra for 
training students. 

‘Basic wages per hour for shop and barnmen 
(subject to reduction of 2 per cent on rates 
over 68 cents): carpenters, blacksmiths, motor 
mechanics, air brake and wheel lathe operators 
and painters 85 cents, fitters 72 cents; truck and 
car repairers from 60 cents during first six 
months to 70 cents after one year; cleaners, 
washers and yardmen 54 cents. Leading hand 
5 cents per hour extra, foreman 10 cents extra. 

Basic wages per hour for track maintenance: 
switch repairmen 60 cents, trackmen 574 cents, 
greasers and switch cleaners 54 cents. 

Seniority to govern in choice of runs and 
when filling a vacancy and when laying off men. 

Uniforms to be supplied by the city at half 
cost during first year of employee’s service and 
without cost to the employee thereafter. 

Other clauses, such as overtime pay: vaca- 
tion, etc., are the same as in the general agree- 
ment governing all civic employees as noted 
below under: “Service—Public Administra- 
tion.’ 


Transportation and Public Utilities: 
Water Transportation 


NortH Sypney, N.S.—CrERTAIN EMPLOYERS AND 
THE INTERNATIONAL LONGSHOREMEN’S AS- 
SOCIATION, LocaL 1259. 


Agreements to be in effect from January 1, 
1938, to December 31, 1938, and thereafter 
from year to year, subject to notice. 

Only union members to be employed. 

Double time for work on Sundays and eight 
specified holidays. 

Wages: 45 cents per hour for day work and 
55 cents for night work. The agreement with 
one employer also includes a contract rate for 
the handling of salt. 

Provision is made for the settlement of dis- 
putes by a joint arbitration committee. 


Harirax, N.S.—CerTaAIn STEAMSHIP COMPANIES 
AND THE INTERNATIONAL LONGSHOREMEN’S 
LocaL 1341 


ASSOCIATION, (STEAMSHIP 


CHECKERS). 


This agreement, which came into effect De- 
cember 6, 1937, for one year, and thereafter 
from year to year, subject to notice, has been 
automatically renewed to November 30, 1939. 

The union to furnish employers with sufficient 
competent checkers. 

The holidays agreed upon are Sundays and 
seven specified holidays. All work on Saturday 
after 6 p.m. and on Christmas Eve night to be 
paid at time and one half. 
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Wages: 72 cents per hour for day work, that 
is between 8 a.m. and 6 p.m.; 83 cents per hour 
ce night work, that is between 6 p.m. and 

a.m. 

Provision is made for payment for waiting 
time: from 7 a.m. to midnight, full time for 
first hour and half time for succeeding hours 
Baril midnight; after midnight, full rate to be 
paid. 

Disputes which cannot be settled between the 
union and the management of the steamship 
company concerned will be brought before the 
chairman of the Steamship Committee and a 
meeting of all the steamship companies will be 
called to settle the matter. 


HaAirax, N.S.—CrERTAIN STEAMSHIP COMPANIES 
AND THE INTERNATIONAL LONGSHOREMEN’S 
ade a Locat 1533 (Carco REPAIR 

EN). 


This agreement, which came into effect De- 
cember 6, 1937, to November 30, 1938, and 
thereafter from year to year subject to notice, 
has been automatically renewed to November 
30, 1939. 

The union agrees to furnish the employers 
with a sufficient number of competent cargo 
repair men. 

The hours of work, meal hours, holidays and 
rates of pay are the same as for longshore- 
men, which are noted in the LABOUR GAZETTE, 
February, 1938, page 213, the wage rates being 
77 cents per hour for day work and 88 cents 
for night work. 


Hatirax, N.S.—Crrtain STEAMSHIP AND COAL 
CoMPANIES AND THE INTERNATIONAL LONG- 
SHOREMEN’sS ASSOCIATION, LOCAL 1546 (CoAL 
HANDLERS, OPERATORS AND FIREMEN). 


Agreement to be in effect from January Il, 
19388, to January 1, 1939, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to notice. 

Only union members to be employed, if 
available. 

Hours: 9 per day. 

Double time to be paid for work on Sundays 
and seven specified holidays; time and one 
half for work on Saturdays and Christmas Eve 
after 6 p.m. 

Wages: 60 cents per hour for day work; 65 
cents for night work up to 11 pm.; after 11° 
p.m., time and one-half. 

Waiting time to be paid at full rates. Double 
time for work during meal hours. 


PuewasH, N.S.—A CerrtTaIn STeveportne Con- 
TRACTOR AND THE INTERNATIONAL LONG- 
SHOREMEN’S ASSOCIATION, Loca, 1531. 


Agreement to be in effect from March 3, 1938, 
to January 1, 1939, and thereafter from year to 
year, subject to notice. 

The employer recognizes the union as the 
bargaining agency for the longshoremen. Only 
union men to be employed, if available. The 
employer will deduct union dues from wages if 
requested by the union. 

Hours: regular hours are from 7 a.m. to noon 
and from 1 p.m. to 5 p.m. 

Overtime: all working time other than the 
above hours to be considered overtime and paid 
at time and one-half. Work on Sundays and 
Christmas day, double time, other holidays time 
and one-half. 

Wages per hour: hatch tenders and water boy 
30 cents, winchmen 35 cents, all other classes 
of work 40 cents, all head-foremen stevedores 
and gang-foremen stevedores to work at regular 
rate of longshoremen’s wages. — 
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Parrssoro, N.S.—CERTAIN LUMBER EXPORTERS 
AND THE INTERNATIONAL LONGSHOREMEN’S 
Association, Loca, 1472. 


Agreement to be in effect from April 19, 1938, 
to December 31, 1938, and thereafter subject 
to notice. ) 

The employers recognize the union as the bar- 
gaining agency for the longshoremen. Only 
union men to be employed if available. No 
discrimination against workers because of union 
connections. 

Overtime to be paid after 9 hours’ work; 
overtime at 10 cents per hour extra; work on 
Sundays and legal holidays, double time. 

Wages per hour: for loading steamers or sail- 
ing vessels, all classes of work with lumber, 
pulpwood laths, piling or other cargo, 40 cents; 
for loading scows and building rafts, 35 cents 
per hour. 

Work will not be interrupted because of dis- 
agreements. 


CHARLOTTETOWN, P.E.I—UNIoN Wace SCHED- 
ULE OF THE LABOUR PROTECTIVE UNION, 
LocaL 9568 (LONGSHOREMEN). 


Schedule to be in effect from April 1, 1938, to 
March 31, 1939. 

Double time to be paid for work on Sundays 
and statutory holidays and for work during 
meal hours. 

Wages per hour: for general wharf and ware- 
house work, 40 cents for day work and 50 cents 
for night work; for working steamers with 
general cargo, 60 cents per hour for day work 
and 70 cents for night work; for working on 
sailing vessels with general cargo, 40 cents per 
hour. 

Rates are also included in the schedule for 
special cargoes. 


Saint JoHN, N.B.—Various STEAMSHIP Com- 
PANIES AND THE INTERNATIONAL LONG- 
SHOREMEN’S ASSOCIATION, LOCAL. 1039 
(STEAMSHIP Horse AND CATTLE FITTERS, 
SEALERS, LINERS AND CLEANERS). 


Agreement to be in effect from November 1, 
1938, to October 31, 1939, and thereafter from 
year to year subject to notice. 

This agreement is similar to the one previ- 
ously in effect and summarized in the LABOUR 
GAZETTE, December, 1935, page 1155, and May, 
1938, page 573, with a change in the wage rates 
and other minor changes. 

The wage rate is increased from 65: to 70 cents 
per hour for day work and from 973 cents to 
$1.05 per hour for night work. 


MONTREAL, QUEBEC.—SCHEDULE OF WAGES AND 
WorRKING CONDITIONS ADOPTED BY THE 
NATIONAL HarsBours BOARD FOR THE MONT- 
REAL HARBOUR. 


Schedule to be in effect from May 1, 1938, to 
April 30, 1939. 

The conditions of this schedule are similar to 
those previously in effect, which were sum- 
marized in the Lagour GAZETTE, June, 1937, 
page 691, July, 1936, page 659, and June, 1935, 
page 584, with certain exceptions. | 

he wage rates for foremen and assistant fore- 
men are not included in the wage schedule 
although it is still provided that sub-foremen 
and leading hands be paid five cents per hour 
more than the men under their control. 

In case of any dispute between an employee 
and a foreman or superintendent, the employee 
has the right to a hearing before the superin- 
tendent. If no settlement is reached, he may 
appeai to the head of his department or to the 
port manager. 


MoNTREAL, QUEBEC.—CERTAIN STEAMSHIP Com- 
PANIES (INLAND NAVIGATION) AND THE 
BROTHERHOOD OF RAILWAY AND STEAMSHIP 
CLERKS, FREIGHT HANDLERS, EXPRESS AND 
STaTION EMPLOYEES (CHECKERS AND 
CooPERrs). 


Agreements to be in effect from April 18 and 
May, 18, 1938, during the 1938 navigation season 
and thereafter from year to year subject to 
notice. 

The employers recognize the union and will 
give preference in employment to its members. 
No discrimination against employees on account 
of union activities. 

Time and one-half for work on Sundays, and 
five specified holidays. When employees are 
required to work through meal hour, they will 
be paid at time and one-half for all time after 
the meal hour has elapsed. 

Wages per hour: checkers 50 cents for work 
between 7 a.m. and 7 p.m. and 52 cents from 
7 p.m. to 7 a.m.; coopers 49 cents between 7 a.m. 
and 7 p.m. and 51 cents between 7 p.m. and 
Vaan. 

Seniority to govern employment and laying 
off men. 

A local protective committee to be formed by 
the employees for the settlement of any disputes 
with the company officials. No strike or lockout 
to occur pending such settlement. 


Toronto, ONTARIO.—CERTAIN STEAMSHIP, WARE- 
HOUSE AND LocAL TRANSPORTATION Com- 
PANIES AND THE BROTHERHOOD OF RAILWAY 
AND STEAMSHIP CLERKS, FREIGHT HANDLERS, 
EXPRESS AND STATION EMPLOYEES (LONG- 
SHOREMEN, CHECKERS AND SHEDMEN). 


Agreements to be in effect from April, 1938, 
for the 1938 navigation season and thereafter 
from year to year, subject to notice. 

The Company recognizes the union and all 
longshoremen, checkers and shedmen must be 
members of the union. The union will furnish 
sufficient workers. If none available, others 
employed to join the union. No discrimination 
against any employee on account of union 
activities. The number of men required to take 
care of the normal operations to be agreed upon 
between the parties. 

Time and one-half to be paid for work on 
Sundays and four specified holidays. 

Wages: longshoremen and shedmen 49 cents 
per hour from 7 a.m. to 7 p.m., 51 cents from 
7 p.m. to 7 a.m.; checkers $118 per month based 
on a 10-hour day. 

Waiting time for longshoremen: first half 
hour free, next hour to be paid at half time 
and thereafter at full time. If longshoremen 
required to work through meal hour, regular 
rate of pay from beginning of meal hour for one 
hour and a half, but if required to work beyond 
this time, time and one-half to be paid for whole 
period from beginning of meal hour. 

_ Seniority to govern employment and reduction 
in staff for checkers and shedmen, 

A local protective committee to be formed 
by the employees for the settlement of any 
disputes, with company official. No strike or 
lockout to occur pending such settlement. 


HAMILTON, ONTARIO.—CERTAIN STEAMSHIP Com- 
PANIES AND THE BROTHERHOOD OF RAILWAY 
AND STEAMSHIP CLERKS, FREIGHT HANDLERS, 
EXPRESS AND STATION EMPLOYEES (LONG- 
SHOREMEN ). 


Agreements to be in effect from April and 
May, 1938, for 1938 season of navigation, and 
thereafter from year to year, subject to notice. 

These agreements are similar to the ones 
summarized above for longshoremen at Toronto 
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Paciric CoAst.—CANADIAN NATIONAL STEAM- 
SHIPS (PACIFIC) AND THEIR EMPLOYEES 
oF THE STEWARDS DEPARTMENT. 


Agreement to be in effect from June 1, 1938, 
until 60 days’ notice from either party. 

No discrimination against any employee on 
account of union membership. 

Hours and overtime: all employees to be 
given 24 consecutive hours clear of the ship each 
week, in the employees’ home port where ship 
calls at such port, or at Vancouver where the 
ships do not call at such port. Where not 
possible to allow this time, it will accrue to 
the employee and be given him when possible. 
During the summer season, employees to be 
paid 3 hours overtime per day at a rate 
computed pro rata to the monthly rate of pay 
based on 9 duty hours per day within 16 
consecutive hours. Overtime outside of summer 
service, when worked, will be paid in addition 
by time off or otherwise. 

Monthly wage rates: linenkeeper (and waiter) 
$65 and $70 for summer, $60 for winter; printer 
(and waiter) $65 and $75 for summer, $55 and 
$70 for winter; saloonsmen $55 to $65 for 
summer, $55 and $60 for winter; waiters and 
bedroom stewards $55 and $60 for summer, $55 
for winter; steerage stewards $45 to $60 for 
summer, $45 and $55 for winter; deck stewards 
$60 for summer, $55 for winter; mess stewards 
$40 and $60 for summer, $40 and $55 for winter; 
stewardesses $55 for summer, $50 for winter; 
bellmen $60 for summer, $55 for winter; janitor 
$40; porters $35 for first year, $40 after one 
year’s experience; bell boys $25; cooks and 
bakers $60 to $115; pantrymen $45 to $75; 
dishwashers $40 and $45. During the period 
in which the Alaska service is being operated, 
cooks to be paid bonuses of $2.50 to $10 per 
month. 

Vacation: after one year’s continuous service, 
employees to be given one week’s vacation, each 
year; after three years’ service, two weeks’ 
vacation each year. 

Seniority to govern in filling vacancies when 
merit and ability are sufficient. 

Employees with established seniority to be 
provided with uniforms and shall pay half the 
cost thereof; after five years’ service the com- 
pany to pay total cost of uniforms supplied. 

Any employee who considers he has a griev- 
ance may appeal to the officers of the ship in 
order of their rank, and if necessary to the 
higher officers of the company. 

en questions are submitted to the manage- 
ment by the employees’ committee as to inter- 
pretations of this agreement, such interpretations 
when negotiated to be signed jointly by the 
proper officer for the company and the com- 
mittee of employees, 


Transportation and Public Utilities: 
Electricity and Gas 
Hairax, N.S.—Nova Scorra Licot AND POWER 
CoMPANY AND UNION. 


Employees of this Company’s electric power 
and gas departments are included in the agree- 


ment summarized above under “Electric Rail- 
ways.” 
WINNIPEG, MANITOBA—WINNIPEG' ELECTRIC 


COMPANY AND THEIR EMPLOYEES OF THE 
POWER PLANT. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1938, 
to April 30, 1940, and thereafter from year to 
year, subject to notice. 

Neither the company nor the employees to 
discriminate against any employee for being 
or not being a member of the employees’ 
organization. 
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Hours: for operating staff, 8 consecutive 
hours per day, 48 per week, each employee 
being entitled to 4 days in every 28 days in lieu 
of Sundays; for maintenance staff, 8 per day, 
a 48-hour week. 

Overtime required to be compensated for by 
allowing equivalent time off. 

Wages per month for operating staff: operators 
$145, relief operators $135, assistant operator 
$124, floormen $115, relief floorman $112, oiler 
$121, relief oiler $112, cleaner $103. Wages for 
maintenance staff: electrician $164 per month, 
blacksmith and machinist $140, utilityman $148, 
outside foreman 594 cents per hour. 

Vacation: monthly paid employees, after one 
year’s continuous service to be entitled to two 
weeks’ vacation with pay: hourly paid employees 
to be entitled to vacation in proportion to the 
number of days worked in the previous year, 
and amounting to 12 days for those working 
289 or more days in the year. 

Seniority with efficiency to govern all promo- 
tions. In reduction in staff and in re-employ- 
ment, seniority to be a governing factor. 

A grievance committee of employees may 
discuss any grievances with the superintendent 
and if necessary with higher officers of the 
company. 


WINNIPEG, MANITOBA.—WINNIPEG ELECTRIC 
CoMPANY AND THEIR EMPLOYEES OF THE 
SUBSTATION MAINTENANCE AND CONSTRUC- 
TION DEPARTMENT AND ‘TELEPHONE AND 
SIGNAL SECTION OF THE RAILWAY DISTRIBU- 
TION DEPARTMENT. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1938, 
to April 30, 1940, and thereafter from year to 
year, subject to notice. 

Hours: for day men, 8 per day, 4 on Satur- 
days, a 44-hour week; for shift men 8 per day, 
88 per two-week period. 

Overtime: for day men, time and one-half to 
midnight and double time thereafter, and 
double time for work on Sundays and eight 
specified holidays; for shift men, time and one- 
half for first four hours and double time 
thereafter. 

Wages per hour for substation maintenance 
and construction department: foreman 90 cents, 
sub-foreman 864 cents, station maintenance man 
(journeyman) 814 cents, helpers and apprentices 
from 38 cents during first year to 634 cents 
during fourth year, labourer with established 
seniority 42 cents. Wages per hour for tele- 
phone and signal section of the railway 
distribution department: senior repair man 773 
cents, machinist and welder 69 cents, signal 
maintainer 643 cents, assistant signal maintainer 
53 cents, helpers from 28 cents during first year 
to 503 cents during fourth year. 

One apprentice helper allowed to each five 
journeymen, and they will be allowed to com- 
plete their four years’ apprenticeship without 
being subject to layoff. 

Employees to be given free transportation on 
street cars and buses of the company. 

Employees sent out of city to work to have 
transportation and board paid and travelling 
time, except those returning the same night 
whose board will not be paid. 

Other clauses relating to discrimination on 
account of union membership, vacation, seniority 
and grievance committee are similar to those 
summarized above for the employees of the 
power plant of the company. 


WINNIPEG, MANITOBA.—WINNIPEG ELECTRIC 
COMPANY AND THEIR EMPLOYEES, OF THE 
SUBSTATIONS OPERATIONS DEPARTMENT. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1938, 
to April 30, 1940, and thereafter from year to 
year, subject to notice. 
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Hours: in the three shift stations, 8 consecu- 
tive hours per day, a 48-hour week; in two 
shift stations, 94 hours per day for 5 days a 
week; for city patrolman 8 per day, 4 on 
Saturdays, a 44-hour week; for country patrol- 
men 48 hours per week with one day off in seven. 

Overtime for operators: time and one-half for 
first four hours, double time thereafter; time 
and one-half for work on employee’s day off. 

Wages per hour for operating staff: relief 
chief operator 744 cents, assistant operator (one 
station) 69 cents, senior operator 63 cents, 
operators at two other stations 5734 cents, 
operator at another station 514 cents; floormen 
42 and 464 cents, floorman apprentice 37 cents. 
Wages per month for patrolmen $131 per month. 

Other clauses are similar to those summarized 
above for employees of the power plant. 


WINNIPEG, MANITOBA—WINNIPEG ELECTRIC 
COMPANY AND THEIR ELECTRIC METER 
DEPARTMENT EMPLOYEES. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1938, 
to April 30, 1940, and thereafter from year to 
year, subject to notice. 

Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44-hour 
week. 

Overtime: time and one-half to midnight; 
thereafter double time; work on Sundays and 
eight specified holidays, double time. 

Wages per hour: instrumentman and installer 
7834 cents, metermen from 388 cents during first 
year to 634 cents after two years. 

Other clauses of this agreement are similar 
to those summarized above for the power plant 
employees of the company. 


WINNIPEG, MANrITOBA——-WINNIPEG ELECTRIC 
COMPANY AND THEIR EMPLOYEES OF THE 
GAs WorRKS. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1938, 
to April 30, 1940, and thereafter from year to 
year, subject to notice. ; 

The terms of this agreement are similar to 
the one previously in effect and summarized in 
the Laspour GAZETTE, March, 1937, page 361, 
with these exceptions:— 

Wages per hour: shift engineer 613 cents; 
heaters, producer operators, pusher operators 
and door lifter operator 584 cents, quenching 
car. operators 57 cents, utility operator 483 
cents; repairmen, ‘known as blacksmith and 
fitter, machinist and fitter and pipefitter 60 
cents; repair helpers and laboratory helper 45 
cents; yard’ men and labourers with established 
seniority, employed in purifying house or any 
part of the gas works 413 cents, boiler washer 

492 cents, boilerman 50% cents, coal elevator 
and mixer operator 54% cents, coal unloaders 
and oiler 45 cents. (These are increases of one 
cent per hour in most cases.) . 

The annual vacation in proportion to number 
of days worked in previous year is now allowed 
all employees with at least one year’s experience. 


Regina, SAsk.—Ciry or REGINA AND UNIONS. 


Employees of the light and power department 
of the city of Regina are included in the civic 
agreement ‘summarized below under “ Service: 
Public Administration.” 


CALGARY, ALBERTA—CITY OF CALGARY AND 
UNIONS. 


Employees of the light and power department 
of the city of Calgary are included in the civic 
agreement summarized below under “Service: 
Public Administration.” 


Transportation and Public Utilities: 
Miscellaneous 


Port ARTHUR AND Fort WILLIAM, ONTARIO.— 
CERTAIN GRAIN ELEVATOR COMPANIES AND 
THE BROTHERHOOD OF RAILWAY AND STEAM- 
SHIP CLERKS, FREIGHT HANDLERS, EXPRESS 
AND STATION EMPLOYEES, LOCAL 650 (GRAIN 
ELEVATOR EMPLOYEES). 


Agreement reached with the assistance of 
a conciliation officer of the Department of 
Labour, to be in effect from September 1, 
1938, to July 31, 19389, and thereafter subject 
to notice. : , 

The employers recognize the union and will 
show no discrimination against ‘union members. 

Hours for hourly paid employees: a 10-hour 
day to prevail. During the open season of 
navigation, a minimum of 48 hours to constitute 
a week’s work and during the closed season 
of navigation, a minimum of 40 hours and the 
employers to endeavour, as long as work is 
available, to provide every man employed each 
week with a week’s work. 

Overtime for hourly paid employees: at least 
15 cents extra to be paid for all overtime over 
10 hours; time and one half for work on 
Sundays and seven specified holidays. 

Minimum hourly wage rates for hourly paid 
employees: shovellers, assistant oilers and or- 
dinary labourers, 50 cents; all other classes of 
experienced labour, including assistant weigh- 
men, assistant electricians, assistant mill- 
wrights, cleanermen, bin floormen and oilers, 
55 cents. Employees receiving higher wage 
nates at the time the agreement came into 
effect are not to have their wage rates reduced 
during the period of this agreement. 

During the term of this agreement the em- 
ployers agree to discuss with a committee of 
monthly paid employees matters concerning 
them and the wages of monthly paid employees 
are not to be reduced. 

Seniority to be considered in laying-off men 
and in making promotions and filling vacan- 
cies. 

Vacation: two weeks’ vacation with pay each 
year after one year’s service. 

A shop committee at each elevator to be 
formed for the settlement of all disputes with 
the employers, and if necessary a union repre- 
sentative to take part. 


WINNIPEG, MANITOBA.—A CERTAIN COLD SrTor- 
AGE COMPANY AND THEIR EMPLOYEES. 


Agreement reached following strike reported 
in the LaBsour GAZETTE, July, page 741. Agree- 
vee to be in effect from June, 1938, to July 1, 

The Company recognizes a committee repre- 
senting the majority of the employees. 

Wages per hour: regular employees 45 cents, 
night men 374 cents, seasonal employees 35 
cents, mechanics 60: cents while so employed. 

A seniority list of seasonal employees to be 
adhered to as far as practical. 

The Company will deal with the employees’ 
committee to settle any disputes. If disputes 
cannot be settled in this way they will be 
referred to the Manitoba Department of 


Labour. 
Trade 


VANCOUVER, B.C.—A CrrTaIN RETAIL CHAIN 
StorE COMPANY AND THE RETAIL CLERKS’ 
INTERNATIONAL PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION, 
Loca 279. 

Agreement reached following lockout re- 

ported in the LaBsour Gazetrr, July page 742. 

Agreement to be in effect from June 1, 1938, 
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to June 30, 1939, and thereafter from year to 
year subject to notice. The agreement applies 
to Greater Vancouver, that is, Vancouver, New 
Westminster, Burnaby, North Vancouver and 
West Vancouver. 

Only union members to be employed, if avail- 
able. Any others employed must join the 
union. The company agrees to deduct from 
the pay of the employees and pay over to the 
union the monthly dues, etc., of the union. 

Wages: managers $30 per week, assistant 
managers $27, butchers (who have at least 
three years’ experience in cutting and selling 
meat in a retail shop) $24, senior clerks $22, 
junior clerks $18; part time employees, that is 
those who are employed not more than five 
days per week, 45 cents per hour. The union 
agrees that no bonuses to be paid in addition 
to these salaries. 

The number of junior clerks employed by the 
company not to exceed one third of the total 
number of clerks, exclusive of managers. The 
company to name an assistant manager in any 
store having four or more employees including 
the manager. 

Vacation: after one year’s service, a clerk 
to be entitled to one week’s vacation with pay 
each year and if he so requests an additional 
week without pay. 

Provision is made for settlement of disputes 
by a joint committee, and later if necessary, by 
reference to the Minister of Labour. 


Service: Public Administration 


REGINA, SASKATCHEWAN.-—CITY OF REGINA AND 
THE REGINA CIVIC EMPLOYEES ASSOCIATION, 
LocaL 21 oF TRADES AND LABOUR CONGRESS. 


Agreement to be in effect from January 1, 


1938, and continues subject to three month’s , 


notice from either party. 

No discrimination against any employee on 
account of membership in a trades union. 

Seniority to be considered in filling vacancies 
and when necessary to reduce staff. 

Overtime: except for administrative staff, any 
employees on monthly salaries, who work over- 
time to be allowed an equal number of hours 
off or be paid for such overtime; employees paid 
on an hourly basis to be paid time and one 
half for first five hours of overtime, and there- 
after double time. For work on Sundays, 
double time to be paid unless another day is 


given instead. Permanent and seasonal em- 
ployees to be paid for all of the ten specified 
holidays. 


Vacation: after one year’s service, two weeks 
annual vacation with pay to be granted. 

Sick leave: employees paid on hourly basis 
to receive no pay for first two days of an ill- 
ness, but will be paid for each succeeding day 
not exceeding 10 days in any year. 

_The heads of departments shall and the Asso- 
ciation may annually recommend to the city 
Commissioners for increases in salary to cer- 
tain persons. ( 

Any committee of the Association shall upon 
request be given a prompt hearing by the heads 
of departments, the city Commissioners and by 
the city council, 


Light and Power Department 


For outside electrical employees, hours are 
8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44-hour week ex- 
cept the Saturday afternoon trouble shift who 
may work Saturday afternoon at straight time. 

_Every outside electrical employee to be con- 
sidered a journeyman if he has four years’ 
experience as a lineman, wireman, troubleman 


or meterman. Not more than one apprentice 
lineman allowed to each four journeymen line- 
men. 

Wages per hour for outside electrical workers: 
lineman from 73 cents during first year to 88 
cents during third year, journeymen 93 cents, 
journeymen with cable experience 98 cents, 
mechanics and utility man 70 cents, groundmen 
63 cents, street light attendants 70 cents, sub 
station operator 77 cents, street light attendants 
70 cents, substation firemen 60 cents, engine 
room cleaner 60 cents, janitor 58 cents; meter 
testers and repairmen from 75 cents during 
first year to 80 cents during third year and 83 
cents for senior men, meter installers from 68 
cents first year to 78 cents third year. 

For power house employees, hours are 8 per 
day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44 hour week, with 
double time for work on weekly day of rest or 
holidays. 

Wages for power house employees: operating 
engineers from $175 to $195 per month, boiler 
room operators $160 and $170 per month, coal 
and ash conveyor attendants 73 cents per hour, 
assistants 61 cents, boiler cleaner 63 cents, room 
cleaners 58 cents, plant electricians $185 per 
month: leading mechanics, machinists and car- 
penters 83 cents; mechanics, machinists and car- 
penters 73 cents, electricians’ assistant 62 cents, 
mechanics’ and fitters’ assistant 58 cents. 


Health Department 


Hours: 9 per day, 5 on Saturdays, a 50-hour 
week for the day shift and 9 per day, a 54-hour 
week for the night shift. 

Wages: motor broom operators $5.50 per day. 
Wages per hour: truck drivers 524 cents, truck 
helpers 45 cents, teamsters 50 cents, street 
cleaners 45 cents, repairman 65 cents, other 
classes 45 to 55 cents. 


Eingineer’s Department 


Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44 hour 
week. The regular Saturday afternoon shift to 
work four hours at straight time. Employees 
required to start work earlier than the regular 
shift to prepare for the day’s work may also be 
paid at straight time. ; 

Wages per month: patrolmen $115, mechanic 
and welder $125. Wages per hour: foremen and 
rollermen 75 cents, other classes 50 and 55 
cents; skilled and regular seasonal employees 
45 cents. 


Sewage Disposal Works 


Hours: 9 per day on regular or rotating 
shifts. 

Wages per month: pumpmen $120, utility man 
$115. Wages per hour: permanent labourers 47 
cents, casual labourers 45 cents. 


Parks Department 


Hours: 8 per day, except employees on shift 
work. 

Wages per month: nursery lead man $132, 
bath house attendant, mechanic, carpenter and 
boulevards and parks lead man $115, truck 
driver $114, plant grower $100, night watchman 
$70. Wages per hour: teamsters, grave diggers, 
spare truck driver 55 cents; parks policemen 
and labourers 50 cents. 


Waterworks Department 


Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44-hour 
week. Employees in attendance at telephone on 
week days and Sundays to be paid straight 
time; those in attendance on holidays to be 
given one other day off with pay. When 
weather conditions prevent construction or 
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maintenance being carried on, work to be pro- 
vided indoors or employees will be allowed to 
stand by to deal with emergencies and paid 
therefor at usual rates. 

Wages per month: meter mechanics $125, 
night stand-by men $110 and $115. Wages per 
hour: mechanics and truck driver 60 cents, 
skilled labour 57 cents, labourers 50 cents. 


Administrative Staff 


Hours: 62 per day, 4 on Saturdays, 372 per 
week. For overtime required, the City Com- 
missioners may authorize the payment of such 
compensation as may be determined. 

Salaries are divided into six grades: grade 
1 from $2,100 to $2,400 per year; grade 2, $1,800 
to $2,040; grade 3, $1,560 to $1,740; grade 4, 
$1,200 to $1,500; grade 5, $780 to $1,140; grade 
6, $540 to $720. 


REGINA, SASKATCHEWAN.—ClItTy OF REGINA AND 
THE City Fire FIGHTERS ASSOCIATION, 
Loca 181. 


Agreement to be in effect from January l, 
1937, to December 31, 1937, and continues in 
effect subject to 30 days’ notice. 

The city recognizes the union and will not 
discriminate against any employee because of 
his connection with it. 

_Vacation: all employees after one year’s ser- 
vice to be given 21 days’ vacation. ; 

Salaries per month: firemen from $100 during 
first year to $126 during fourth year; cap- 
tain’s from $131 during first year to $142 
during third year: mechanic $142, alarm super- 
intendent $134, telephone operators $117, chief’s 
secretary $98. In addition to the above all em- 
ployees to receive an increase of $5 per month 
for each five years’ service, the period of ser- 
vice to commence July 1, 1929. 

Employees to be provided with uniforms at 
the expense of the department. 

In filling vacancies and new positions, merit 
and ability being sufficient, seniority will 
govern. 


CALGARY, ALBERTA—CITY OF CALGARY AND THE 
CALGARY FEDERATION OF CIVIC EMPLOYEES. 


The terms of this agreement are those recom- 
mended by a Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation under the Alberta Labour Disputes Act, 
1926. Agreement to be in effect from October 
16, 1937, to December 31, 1938, and thereafter 
from year to year, subject to notice. 


General 


The City will not show discrimination against 
any employees because of their connection with 
a union. 

Hours: the regular hours to be 8 per day, 40 
per week except for shift work and except 
where otherwise noted. 

Overtime: time and one quarter for first 
hour, time and one half for next three hours 
and double time thereafter; double time for 
work on Sundays and eight specified legal 
holidays or on an employee’s regular day off. 
No deduction from the wages or salary of any 
employee on account of these legal holidays 
occurring during regular work periods. 

Vacation: all permanent employees to be 
given two weeks vacation each year, after one 
year’s service. 

Sick leave: permanent employees are covered 
by sickness and accident pay towards which 
they contributed 75 cents per month and the city 
contributes the balance needed. 


The basic wage rates of over $130 per month 
and 68 cents per hour are still subject to wage 
deductions varying from 2 per cent to 11 per 
cent according to salary or wage. 

Seniority and efficiency to govern promotions, 
filling of vacancies, etc. 

The city commissioners shall at all times 
grant interviews to a grievance committee 
representing the federation or any of its affili- 
ated locals. 


International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Stablemen and Helpers, Local 528 


Hours: 8 per day, 5 days per week, a 40-hour 
week. Eight hours’ pay for 7 hours’ work for 
night work. No deduction from pay for loss of 
time through inclement weather. 

Wages (subject to deductions as noted in 
general clauses above): truck drivers $110 per 
month, truck helpers $105, motor broom oper- 
ator 70 cents per hour, garage mechanic $150 
per month. 


International Brotherhood of Electrical Work- 
ers, Local 348 


Hours 8 per day, 40 per week; for shift work 
8 per day, with at least one day off duty per 
week. 

Overtime: except for shift work, all work on 
Saturdays at double time. 

Basic wage rates (some subject to deduction 
as noted in general clauses above): journey- 
man cable splicer $8.20 per day, Journeymen 
(line, repair and testing, maintenance and 
trouble, welding, trolley station, inside and car 
wiring, armature winders) $7.55 per day, ap- 
prentices to these journeymen from $3 per day 
during first year to $6 during fourth year, jour- 
neymen in charge of rig of two or more Journey- 
men $8.05 per day, groundmen $5.35, are trim- 
mers $6.10; station operators $158 to $175 per 
month, apprentice operators from per 
month during first year to $100 during third 
year; track welders (temporary) 80 cents per 
hour, motor and controller man 80 cents per 
hour. 

Apprentices must first have worked at least 
three months at some branch of the electrical 
trade, and must serve four years. 


Calgary Civic Employees’ Association, Local $7 


Wages (subject to reductions for those over 
$130 per month as noted above under general 
clauses): in parks department—mechanics $150 
per month, assistant mechanic and gardener 674 
cents per hour, grave diggers and labourers 
54 cents; in paving department—steam engi- 
neers (roller, paving plant, concrete mixer) 
874 cents per hour, mixer man 75 cents, form 
setters and concrete finishers 723 cents, special 
labourers 62% cents, labourers 54 cents; in pub- 
lic works department—carpenters 80 cents, dis- 
trict men 623 cents, street cleaners and labour- 
ers 54 cents; in sewer department—service 
trouble men $140 per month, specialists 60 cents 
per hour, diggers 54 cents, sewage disposal plant 
operators $135 per month; waterworks depart- 
ment—chief operator $158 per month, trouble 
men $140 per month, relief operators 70 cents 
per hour, hydrant repair man and pipe men 
623 cents per hour, labourers and ditch diggers 
564 cents for permanent men, 54 cents for semi- 
permanent; at dam—filter plant operators $143 
per month, chemical plant operators $135, 
chemist $175. 
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City Hall Staff Association, Local 38 


The classification of positions had not been 
completed when this agreement was made but 
both parties agreed to later incorporate such 
classification into this agreement. 
International Association of Fire Fighters, 

Local 266 

Hours: firemen to have a 66-hour week under 
the two-platoon system; fire alarm operators to 
work 8 hours per day, 44 per week. 

Overtime: when called in for duty on the off 
shift, equivalent time off to be given for day 
time work and time and one-half off for night 
work. 

Vacation: all members of the active fire- 
fighting force entitled to a vacation to receive 
an additional week in lieu of legal holidays, 
making a three weeks’ vacation for them. 

Uniforms and equipment to be supplied by 
the city. 

Free transportation granted on the municipal 
street railway when men are on duty in uni- 
form. 

Basic wage rates. (subject to reductions for 
those over $130 per month as noted above 
under general clauses): chauffeurs and firemen 
from $115 per month first year to $145 after 
four years; lieutenants $155, captains, $165, 
motor mechanic $170, assistant motor mechanic 
$155; fire alarm operators from $115 during 
first year to $125 during third year; lineman, 
plumber, carpenter, painter $10 per month 
above firemen’s scale. 


International Brotherhood of Blacksmiths, Drop 
Forgers and Helpers, Local 685 


Basic wage rates (subject to deduction as 
noted in general clauses): blacksmiths 85 cents 
per hour, helpers 65 cents. ; 

Blacksmiths must have served an apprentice- 
ship of five years and be efficient in the work. 


City Hospital Employees’ Association, Local 8 


Hours: 40 per week for plumber, carpenter, 
chief engineer, painter, floor polisher and laun- 
dry staff; 44 hours for shift engineers, order- 
lies, cooks, kitchenmen, chef, porters, elevator 
men, corridor cleaners and maids, with one day 
off in seven; for clerical and office staff, same 
as city hall staff, except switchboard operators 
and admitting and discharging clerks who work 
on 8-hour shifts, a 44-hour week. 

Uniforms to be supplied free of charge to 
orderlies, cooks, chef, kitchenmen, ward and 
kitchenmaids. 

Salaries per month (subject to deduction for 
salaries over $130 as noted above under general 
clauses): admission and discharging clerks $100, 
switchboard operators $90, painters $150, laun- 
dry help (female) $15 and $16 per week, wash- 
erman $115 per month; elevator men, porters, 
floor polishers $117, plumber $170, carpenter 
$160, orderlies $105 to $117, cooks $90 and $103 
with board, kitchenmen $80 with board, maids 
(dining-room, kitchen, wards and nurses’ quar- 
ters) $55 with board. 


Service: Recreational 


OTTAWA, ONTARIO..—CERTAIN THEATRE PROPRIE- 
TORS AND THE INTERNATIONAL ALLIANCE OF 
THEATRICAL STAGE EMPLOYEES AND MOVING 
PicruRE MACHINE OPERATORS, LOCAL 257 
(Moving PicruRE MACHINE OPERATORS). 


Agreement to be in effect from September 1, 
1937, to August 31, 1939. 

Only union members to be employed. 
a 36 per week in some theatres, 42 in 
others. 


Overtime and work on Sundays and holidays: 
$1.50 per hour. 

Wages per week for moving picture machine 
operators: from $32 to $45. 


Service: Business and Personal 


MontTreaL, Qurspec—A CrERTAIN COMMERCIAL 
FIRM AND THE OFFICE EMPLOYEES ASSO- 
CIATION, Locan 18748 or THE AMERICAN 
FEDERATION OF LABOUR. 


Agreement to be in effect from February 11, 
1938, to February 10, 1939, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to notice. 

Only union members to be employed. Any 
others employed must join the union. No dis- 
crimination to be shown against any employee 
on_ account of union activity. 

Hours: for female staff, 74 per day, 4 on 
Saturdays, a 414 hour week except that one 
stenographer work 63 hours on Saturday; for 
male staff, 8 per day, 64 on Saturday, a 464 
hour week. 

Overtime: time and one-half, with a mini- 
mum of 50 cents per hour. Five holidays 
observed with no deduction from salaries. Any 
work on such days to be paid at double time. 

Vacation and sick leave: each employee with 
one year’s service or more to have two weeks’ 
vacation with pay each year; those employed 
6 months but less than one year to receive one 
week’s vacation with pay. One week’s sick 
leave with pay is allowed. 

Promotions to be made by seniority, where 
qualifications are equal. 

Disputes which cannot be settled between the 
parties will be referred to arbitration. 


ToroNTO, ONTARIO.—CERTAIN EMPLOYERS AND 
THE INTERNATIONAL UNION OF ELEVATOR 
CONSTRUCTORS, OPERATORS AND STARTERS, 
Loca 116 (ELEVATOR OPERATORS). 


Agreement to be in effect from various dates 
in March and April, 1938, to the same dates in 
1939. 

Only union members to be employed. 

Hours: 51 per week, with + hour period off 
each morning and each afternoon. 

Overtime and work on Sundays and eight 
specified holidays: 50 cents per hour. 

Minimum wage rate for elevator operators 
$20.50 per week. 

Vacation: one week’s vacation with pay to be 
given employees who have had six months’ 
service prior to July 1, 1938. 

Uniforms required to be supplied by employer. 

Disputes are to be referred to arbitration. 


Port ArtTHUR, ONTARIO.—CERTAIN HOTELS AND 
RESTAURANTS AND THE HOTEL AND REs- 
TAURANT EMPLOYEES INTERNATIONAL AL- 
LIANCE, LocaL 761 (Hote, anpD RESTAURANT 
EMPLOYEES). 


Agreement to be in effect from September 10, 
1937, to May 1, 1938, and continues thereafter 
subject to notice from either party. 

Preference in employment to be given to 
union members. Any others employed to join 
the union. The union representative may visit 
the premises. 

Minimum wages: bartenders (skilled) $21 per 
week; extra help (skilled) 50 cents per hour 
for one day or less; chef $75 per month, other 
cooks $45 and $50; extra cooks called in for 
one day or less, 50 cents per hour plus board; 
waitress (experienced) and kitchen girls $32.50 
per month with one day off per week; extra help 
(male and female) 25 cents per hour for one 
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day or less. Those receiving higher than the 
above rates at the time the agreement came 
into effect are not to have their wages reduced. 

Vacation: after one year’s service, female 
employees to be entitled to two weeks’ vacation 
with pay. 

Seniority to be considered when laying off 
employees. 

Uniforms required to be furnished and laun- 
dered at the expense of the employer. 

Disputes which cannot be settled between the 
parties will be referred to arbitration. 


VANCOUVER, B.C.—BritisH CoLUMBIA HOTELS’ 
ASSOCIATION AND THE HOTEL AND RESTAUR- 
ANT Employees INTERNATIONAL ALLIANCE, 
LocaL 676 (BEVERAGE Room EMPLOYEES). 


Agreement to be in effect from January 24, 
1938, to January 1, 1941, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to notice. : 

No discrimination to be shown against any 
employee on account of union activity. All 
help must be hired through the union office. 

Hours: 8 per day, which must be worked 
within 12 consecutive hours with not more than 
one split in the shift, a 48 hour week. No split 
allowed on shifts of less than 8 hours. 

No deduction from wages of steady men for 
time lost on legal holdays which affect the 
hotels. 

Minimum wages: tap man $31.50 per week, 
floor men $28.50 per week; short shift steady 
man working 4 hours, 624 cents per hour up to 
8 hours; extra men for floor on holidays, eve 
of holidays and Saturdays $5.50 per shift of 
8 hours, $2.80 per shift of 4 hours. 

Uniforms to be supplied and laundered at 
the expense of the employer. 


Victoria, B.C.—EMPLOYING BARBERS AND THE 
J OURNEYMEN BARBERS’ INTERNATIONAL 
Union, Locat 372. 


Verbal agreement to be in effect from May 
20, 1938. | 

Hours: 47 per week. 

Minimum wages: $18 per week plus 65 per 
cent of receipts over $28. Employees working 
less than 40 hours to be paid at daily rate, 
that is $3.60 per day of 8 hours plus 65 per cent 
of receipts over $5.50, Wednesday $2.25 per day 


of 4% hours plus 65 per cent of receipts over 
$4: short shift of 4 hours or less, $1.80 per 
shift plus 65 per cent of receipts over $3.50. 

A price list for each piece of work is in- 
cluded. 


Collective Labour Agreements Act, Quebec 


The following agreements and amendments 
to agreements have recently been made obli- 
gatory by Orders in Council and are sum- 
marized in the next article: 

Granite Industry, Province of 
(amendment). 

Building Trades, Montreal (amendment). 

Longshoremen (ocean navigation), Mont- 
real, 

Shipliners (ocean navigation), Montreal, 

Checkers and coopers (ocean navigation), 
Montreal. 

Garage and Service Station Employees, 
Quebec (amendment). 

Barbers and Hairdressers, Montreal (amend- 
ment). 


Quebec 


Industrial Standards Acts 


The following schedules have recently been 
made binding by Orders in Council and are 
summarized in a special article below: 


ONTARIO 
Logging Industry, Rainy River zone. 
Painters, Kingston. 
SASKATCHEWAN 


Bakers, Moose Jaw. 
Hairdressers, etc., Estevan. 
Barbers, North Battleford. 
Shoemakers, Regina. 


ALBERTA 


Bakers, Calgary. 
Bakers, Edmonton. 





COLLECTIVE LABOUR AGREEMENTS ACT, QUEBEC 
Recent Proceedings Under the Act 


HE Collective Labour Agreements Act 

which was assented to March 18, 1938, 
amends the Act respecting Workmen’s Wages, 
1937, by changing the title of the Act and by 
certain other changes which are summarized 
in the May issue of the Lasour Gazerrs, 
page 503. Agreements and regulations under 
the Act respecting Workmen’s Wages and 
under the original Act,’ “The Collective 
Labour Agreements Extension Act, 1934,” 
continue in effect for the period for which they 
were made or have been renewed or amended. 
Under the Collective Labour Agreements Act, 
any party to a collective agreement made 
between the representatives of an association 
of employees and the representatives of an 


association of employers or one or more 
employers may apply to the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council through the provincial 
Minister of Labour to have those terms of 
such agreements which govern wages, hours of 
labour, apprenticeship, classification of opera- 
tions, determination of classes of employers 
and employees and all such provisions as the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council may deem in 
conformity with the spirit of the Act, made 
obligatory on all employers and employees in 
the trade, industry, commerce or occupation 
within the district determined in the agree- 
ment. Notice of such application is published 
and thirty days is then allowed for filing of 
objections and the Minister may hold an 
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inquiry. After this period, if the Minister 
considers that the terms of the agreement 
“have acquired a preponderant significance 
and importance” and that it is advisable, with 
due regard to economic conditions, an Order 
in Council may be passed granting the 
application, and making the provisions of the 
agreement obligatory from the date of publi- 
cation of the Order in Council in the Quebec 
Official Gazette, or its provisions may be made 
retroactive for a period not exceeding four 
months. The Order in Council may be 
amended or revoked at any time by the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council and_ such 
amendment or revocation must be published 
in the Quebec Official Gazette. Unless other- 
wise stipulated, these agreements do not apply 
to provincial government departments or 
services or to work done by a third party for 
the provincial government under a contract 
providing for a scale of minimum wages. A 
joint committee must be formed by the parties 
to an agreement made obligatory under this 
Act and the Minister may add to such com- 
mittee representatives nominated by employers 
and employees not parties to the agreement. 
The committee is to make its own by-laws 
and when these are approved by Order in 
Council and published in the Quebec Official 
Gazette, the committee is constituted a cor- 
poration. A joint committee may require 
certificates of competency from workers within 
the scope of the agreement in cities and towns 
of 5,000 or more, and such by-law must be 
approved by Order in Council and published 
in the Quebec Official Gazette. Proceedings 
under the Collective Labour Agreements Ex- 
tension Act were summarized in the Lasour 
GazettE from June, 1934, to July, 1937. Pro- 
ceedings under the Workmen’s Wages Act 
were noted in the issues from July, 1937, to 
April, 1938. Proceedings under the Collective 
Labour Agreements Act are noted in the 
issues beginning May, 1938. 


Recent proceedings under the Act include: 
the extension by Orders in Council of agree- 
ments affecting longshoremen, shipliners and 
checkers and coopers at Montreal and amend- 
ments and corrections to other agreements, 
all of which are summarized below. Re- 
quests for the extension of new agreements 
affecting the paper box industry and the cor- 
rugated paper box industry throughout the 
province were published in the Quebec Offi- 
cial Gazette of November 19 and one affecting 
the granite industry throughout the province 
in the issue of November 26. In addition, 
Orders in Council were passed approving the 
constitution and by-laws of certain joint com- 
mittees and others cancelling the obligations 
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of workers in certain industries to have certi- 
ficates of competency and were published, as 
listed below. 


Manufacturing: Boots and Shoes 


SHot Inpustry, Province or QurBec.—An 
Order in Council, approved October 29, and 
published in the Quebec Official Gazette, 
November 5, amends the previous Orders in 
Council for this industry (Lasour Gazerts, 
October, 1937, page 1156, March, 1938, page 
335 and June, page 691) by adding two further 
employing companies to the parties to the 
agreement. 


Manufacturing: Non-Metallic Minerals, 
Chemicals, Etc. 


Granite Inpustry, Province or Quepec—A 
correction to the Order in Council summarized 
in the Lasour GazeTre, June, 1937, page 694, 
was published in the Quebec Official Gazette, 
November 5, changing the districts in which 
the 70 cent per hour rate applies to include the 
Island of Montreal. 


Construction: Buildings and Structures 


Bumpine Traves, Montreat.—A correction 
is published in the Quebec Official Gazette, 
November 12, which does not affect the sum- 
mary of the last Order in Council for these 
trades (Lasour Gazette, November, page 
1300). 


Transportation and Public Utilities: Water 
Transportation 


LONGSHOREMEN (OcEAN NavicaTion), Mont- 
rEAL—An Order in Council, approved October 
29, and published in the Quebec Official Gaz- 
ette, November 5, makes obligatory the terms 
of an agreement between certain steamship 
lines and the International Longshoremen’s 
Association and its affiliated local 375. 


The Order in Council to be in effect from No- 
vember 5, 1938, to December 31, 1938, and 
thereafter until a new agreement is sanctioned. 
It applies to all operations of loading and un- 
loading ocean going vessels in the harbour of 
Montreal. It does not affect in any way the 
Orders in Councils for coal handlers nor ior 
longshoremen engaged in inland and coastal 
navigation (LABouR GAzETTE, June, page 695 
and July, page 799 respectively). 

Double time for work during meal hours and 
thereafter until discharged for meals and ior 
all work on Sundays and two specified holi- 
days, except that men will handle mail, baggaye 
and express at all times (except Labour Day) 
at regular rates. 

Wages per hour: from 7 a.m. to 12 noon 
and from 1 p.m. to 6 p.m., 77 cents; from 7 
p.m. to 11 pm., 87 cents from midnisht to 5 
am., 97 cents. For certain work 15 cents per 
hour extra to be paid, that is for men working 
on nitrate, bulk sulphur, full cargoes of china 
clay, and fertilizer, shifting bunker coa] and 
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handling cargo in refrigerators which is to be 
transported at 32° Fahrenheit or less, for grain 
trimming and bagging and for all workmen of 
the gang working in open ’tween deck where 
there is grain running in a hatch connected 
with said open deck. 

Men called for 9 a.m., for 7 p.m. or for Sun- 
days to receive a minimum of one hour’s pay at 
the prevailing rate. Men ordered out to work 
at night must be ordered out for 7 pm. and 
be paid full time at the prevailing rate from 
that hour until discharged or set to work. 

The running of grain in the pipes to be 
stopped while the men go down in the hold to 
work. Two men to stand on deck during that 
time, if necessary. 

Regulations in the agreement as to working 
conditions specify the number of men for gangs, 
weight and size of slingloads, etc. 

Any dispute as to the interpretation of the 
working conditions which cannot be settled will 
not be cause for stoppage of work but will be 
referred to a joint arbitration board whose de- 
cision will be final. 

Suipriners (OceEAN NAvIcATION), MontREAL. 
An Order in Council, approved October 29, 
and published in the Quebec Official Gazette, 
November 5, makes obligatory the terms of 
an agreement between certain steamship com- 
panies and the International Longshoremen’s 
Association and its affiliated local 1552. 

The Order in Council to be in effect from 
November 5, 1938, to December 31, 1938, and 
thereafter until a new agreement is sanctioned. 
It applies to all shiplining operations on ocean 
going vessels in the harbour of Montreal, for 
grain and cattle and all wood work in connec- 
tion with the stevedoring gear except where 
permanent gear men are employed. 

Conditions as to work during meal hours, on 
Sundays and holidays, minimum of one hour’s 
pay if called at certain hours, payment of wait- 
ing time at night, stopping of running of grain 
while men go down in the hold are the same 
as in the longshoremen’s agreement summarized 
above. 

Wages per hour for ordinary work are the 
same as for longshoremen, that is 77 cents per 
hour between a.m. and noon and between 
1 p.m. and 6 p.m., 87 cents between 7 p.m. and 
11 pm. and 97 cents between midnight and 5 
a.m. For work performed in holds of steamers, 
in which bulk sulphur or bulk fertilizer has been 
stowed and where the old wood is being used 
in whole or part, 10 cents per hour extra to be 
paid, but if the work is done with new wood, 
the regular wage rates to prevail. 

A minimum gang of twelve men to be em- 
ployed when holds require shifting boards fore 


and aft and have no permanent longitudinal 
bulkheads. 


CHECKERS AND Coopers (OckANn NavicaTIoNn) 
Montreat—An Order in Council, approved 
October 28 and published in the Quebec 
Official Gazette, November 5, makes obligatory 
the terms of an agreement between certain 
steamship companies and the steamship check- 
ers and coopers of the harbour of Montreal. 


The Order in Council to be in effect from 
November 5, 1938, to December 31, 1938, and 
thereafter until a new agreement is sanctioned. 
It applies to all steamship checkers and coopers 
on ocean going vessels in the harbour of Mont- 
real. The employers have the right to use their 
regular weekly or monthly paid employees for 
any checking and coopering work to be done on 


the wharves, such employees not to be governed 
by this agreement. 


Double time for work during meal hours and 
thereafter until discharged. Double time for 
work on Sundays and three specified holidays. 
Work with mail, express or baggage on Sundays 
and holidays, however, will be done at regular 
rates from time of reporting to work with a 
minimum of one hour’s pay. 

Wages per hour: from 7 a.m. or 9 a.m. to 12 
noon and from 1 p.m. to 6 p.m., 64 cents for 
checkers, 63 cents for coopers; from 7 p.m. to 
11 p.m. and from midnight to 5 a.m., 74 cents 
for checkers and 73 cents for coopers. Checkers 
employed temporarily as head checkers and 
checkers employed in office work on stowage or 
as warehousemen to be paid 5 cents per hour 
extra. 

When men do not begin at 7 a.m., they may 
be called for 9 a.m.: in such cases they shall be 
put to work and paid for the period between 
9 a.m. and noon. Employees put to work during 
the day or night to receive full time for which 
they have been called except: in case of dis- 
continuance of work because of adverse weather 
conditions when employees will be paid for one 
hour in addition to time already worked; and 
except for work with mail, express or baggage 
on Sundays and the three specified holidays for 
which they are paid from the hours they are 
called to report and do report with a minimum 
of one hour’s pay at prevailing rates. 


Service: Custom and Repair 


GARAGE AND Service Station EMPLOYEES, 
Quesec City.—A correction is published in the 
Quebec Official Gazette, November 5, to the 
Order in Council for this industry, which does 
not affect the summary which was given in the 
Lasour GAZETTE, June, page 696. 


Service: Personal and Domestic 


BARBERS AND HArRpRESSERS, MontTREAL.—An 
Order in Council, approved October 29, and 
published in the Quebec Official Gazette, No- 
vember 5, amends the previous Orders in 
Council for these trades (Lasour GazerTe, 
September, page 1045, and November, page 
1301) by enlarging the territorial jurisdiction 
to include the municipality of St. Antoine de 
Longueuil. 

Joint Committees 


The constitution and by-laws of the joint 
committees set up under the following agree- 
ments were approved by Orders in Council and 
published in the November 5 issue of the 


Quebec Official Gazette: 
Graphic Arts, Quebec (Amendment). 
Clerks, Magog. 
Barbers, Sherbrooke. 


Certificate of Competency 


The Orders in Council making obligatory 
certificates of competency in the following in- 
dustries and trades have been cancelled as 
noted in the Quebec Official Gazette for No- 
vember 5 and 12: 

Lithographing Industry, Province of Quebec 
(cancellation). 

Printing trades, Montreal (cancellation). 

Aluminum Industry, Arvida (cancellation). 

Aluminum Industry, Shawinigan Falls (can- 
cellation), 
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INDUSTRIAL STANDARDS ACTS 


Schedules of Wages and Hours Recently Approved by Provincial Orders 
in Council in Ontario, Saskatchewan and Alberta 


N four provinces—Ontario, Alberta, Nova 

Scotia and Saskatchewan—legislation pro- 
vides that, following a petition from repre- 
sentatives of employers or employees in any 
industry, the Provincial Minister charged with 
the administration of the Act may himself, 
or through a government official delegated by 
him call a conference of representatives of 
employers and employees. This conference 
is for the purpose of investigating and con- 
sidering the conditions of labour in the in- 
dustry and of negotiating minimum rates of 
wages and maximum hours of work. A 
schedule of wages and hours of labour drawn 
up at such a conference, if the Minister con- 
siders that it has been agreed to by a proper 
and sufficient representation of employers 
and employees, may on his recommendation 
be made binding by Order in Council on all 
employers and employees in the industry in 
the zone designated by the Minister. The 
Minister may also establish an advisory com- 
mittee for every zone to which a schedule 


applies to assist in carrying out the provisions 
of the Act and the regulations. The adminis- 
tration and enforcement of the Act is placed 
in Ontario under the Industry and Labour 
Board, assisted by industrial standards officers; 
in Alberta under the Board of Industrial 
Relations; in Nova Scotia under the Minister 
of Labour, who may appoint inspectors; in 
Saskatchewan under the Commissioner of 
Labour and Public Welfare. Reviews of these 
Acts and amendments have been published in 
the Lasour Gazette, as follows: Ontario, in 
the issue of June, 1935, page 530, May, 1936, 
page 410, May, 1937, page 505, and May, 
1938, page 501; Alberta, in June, 1935, page 
504, June, 1936, page 501, June, 1937, page 
640, and June, 1938, page 633; Nova Scotia, 
in June, 1936, page 604; Saskatchewan, in 
the issue of June, 1987, page 635, and May, 
1938, page 507. Schedules of wages and hours 
recently made binding by Orders in Council 
under these Acts are summarized’ below. 


Ontario 


Logging 


Locerine Inpustry, Rainy River Zone.—An 
Order in Council, dated November 3, and 
published in The Ontario Gazette, November 
12, makes binding the terms of a schedule of 
wages and hours governing the logging in- 
dustry in the Rainy River Forestry Division, 
from November 22, 1938, to September 1, 
1939. 

This schedule is similar to the one previously 
in effect and summarized in the MLasour 
GAZETTE, January, 1938, with these exceptions: 

Minimum wages for cookees and kitchen help 
employed in pulpwood and logging camps, $40 
per month with board and lodging (the pre- 
vious rate was $42.50); for barn bosses em- 
ployed in small pulpwood camps $45 with board 
and lodging (formerly $49). The wage rates 
for handymen and for blacksmiths are omitted 
from the latest schedule. All other monthly 
wage rates are the same as previously in effect. 


Construction: Buildings and Structures 


Painters, Kineston.—An Order in Coun- 
cil, dated November 3, and published in The 
Ontario Gazette, November 12, makes binding 


the terms of a schedule of wages and hours 
for the painting and decorating industry in 
the city and adjacent area from November 
12, 1938, “during pleasure”. The schedule 
exempts work by persons who are regularly 
(and not casually or intermittently) engaged 
in the work required for the repair, main- 
tenance and upkeep of the premises normally 
used by the employer for the purposes of his 
business. 

Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44 hour 
week. 

Overtime: time and one half from 5 p.m. to 
10 p.m. and from noon to 5 p.m. on Saturdays; 
thereafter and all work on Sundays and five 
specified holidays, double time. The Advisory 
Committee may, however, issue permits allowing 
overtime work on Saturdays at regular rates 
of pay if the work cannot be done during 
regular hours. No overtime may be done on 
Sundays or the holidays except with permit 
from the advisory committee. 

Minimum wage rates for painters and decora- 
tors: 70 cents per hour, spray painters 85 cents 
pe hour. The advisory committee may fix a 
ower rate for any handicapped worker. 

Apprenticeship to be governed by the On- 
tario Apprenticeship Act. 


Saskatchewan 


Manufacturing: Vegetable Foods, Ete. 


Baxers, Moose JAw.—An Order in Council 
approved October 29, and published in The 
Saskatchewan Gazette, November 15, makes 
binding the terms of a schedule of wages and 


hours for the baking industry in the city of 
Moose Jaw from November 25, 1938, “during 
pleasure”. 

Hours: 54 per week. The maximum hours 


allowed on the day cease preceding a 
statutory holiday is 14. Employees allowed 
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seven specified holidays or a day instead of 
each of them. 

Overtime: time and one quarter. 

Minimum weekly wage rates: foreman $30, 
doughman $25, ovenman and bench hand $23, 
shippers $18, bakery salesmen $18 or 20 per 
cent commission on all retail and 8 per cent 
on wholesale sales, whichever is greater. 

One apprentice or improver may be employed 
for each three journeymen or fraction thereof. 

ages for apprentices from $10 per week 
during first six months to $15 during second 
half of third year. 

Employees now in the industry and not clas- 
sified in the above classification shall be classed 
as improvers at a rate of $18 per week; length 
of service for improvers not to exceed two 
years. 

“Vacation: after one year’s service, each em- 
ployee to have one week’s vacation with pay. 


Service: Custom and Repair 


SHormaxkers, Recrna—An Order in Council, 
approved November 22 and published in The 
Saskatchewan Gazette, November 30, makes 
binding the terms of a schedule for the shoe- 
making industry in the city of Regina, from 
December 10, 1938, “during pleasure.” 


Hours: 9 per day on Mondays, Tuesdays, 
Thursdays and Fridays, 4 on Wednesdays and 
12 on Saturdays, a 52 hour week. 

Overtime: time and one-half. 

Minimum wage rates: journeyman either $18 
per week or the total amount earned by him 
during any week at a piece work scale of one- 
third of the minimum prices whichever is 
greater. Minimum prices which must. be 
charged for each piece of work are included in 
the schedule. Inexperienced employees from 
$7 per week during first six months to $13.50 
during second year. The minimum rate for any 
employee working less than one week is 40 
cents per hour. 


Service: Personal and Domestic 
HArrDRESSERS, Etc., Estevan.—An Order in 
Council, approved October 29, and published 
in The Saskatchewan Gazette, November 15, 


makes binding the terms of a schedule for 
the beauty culture industry in the town of 
Estevan and within five miles of it, from 
November 25, 1938, “during pleasure.” 


Hours: 51 per week. Shops are open from 
8 a.m. to 6 p.m. on Mondays, Tuesdays, Thurs- 
days and Fridays, from 8 a.m. to 10 p.m. on 
Saturday, and from 8 a.m. to noon on Wednes- 
days except Wednesday of the week in which 
one of the nine specified holidays occurs. 

Minimum wage rates: for full time experienced 
workers, $13 per week plus 30 cents per hour 
for any hours in excess of 51 per week or 50 
per cent of the proceeds taken in by the em- 
ployee, whichever is greater; for part time 
experienced workers, 30 cents per hour or 50 
per cent of the proceeds taken in by the 
employee, whichever is greater. Inexperienced 
workers, that is those with less than 18 months’ 
experience under tuition, 25 cents per hour or 
50 per cent of proceeds taken in by the em- 
ployee, whichever is greater. 

A schedule of minimum prices which must 
be charged for each operation is included in 
the agreement. 


BarBers, Nort Barrterorp—An Order in 
Council, approved November 9, and published 
in The Saskatchewan Gazette, November 30, 
makes binding the terms of a schedule govern- 
ing the barbering industry in the city of 
North Battleford, from December 10, 1938, 
“during pleasure.” 


The regular working period is that during 
which barber shops are permitted to be open 
under the municipal by-laws. No work on eight 
specified holidays nor on the afternoon of 
Wednesday, when a civic holiday, except the 
Wednesday of a week in which a holiday occurs. 

Minimum wage rates: for those given full 
time employment, $13 per week of 48 hours, 
plus 30 cents per hour for all hours in excess 
thereof or 60 per cent of the proceeds taken 
in by the employee, whichever is greater; for 
those given part time employment, 30 cents per 
hour or 60 per cent of the proceeds taken in by 
the employee, whichever is greater. 

A scale of minimum prices which must be 
charged customers is included in the schedule. 


Alberta 


Manufacturing: Vegetable Foods 


Bakers, CAuGARy AND District—An Order 
in Council, dated November 23, and pub- 
lished in The Alberta Gazette, November 30, 
makes binding the terms of a schedule gov- 
erning the baking industry in a zone which 
includes the city of Calgary and surrounding 
district, from December 10, 1938, to Decem- 
ber 9, 1939. 


This schedule is similar to the one previously 


in effect and summarized in the Lasour 
GAZETTE, December, 1937, page 1391, and 
December, 1936, page 1184, with these ex- 
ceptions: 


The weekly hours are reduced from 54 to 52. 

Minimum weekly wage rates: doughman and 
ovenman $26 (an increase of $3), bench hand $24 
Bor pag of $1), helper, $18 (an increase 
) 1 


BAKERS, EDMONTON AND District.—An Order 
in Council, dated November 24, and published 
in The Alberta Gazette, November 30, makes 
binding the terms of a schedule governing the 
baking industry in the city of Edmonton and 
surrounding district from December 10, 1938, 
to December 1, 1989. 


_ This schedule is similar to the one previously 
in effect and summarized in the LaAsour 
GAZETTE, September, 1938, page 1048, June, 
1938, page 701, and June, 1937, page 697, with 
these exceptions: 

Hours are reduced from 54 to 52 per week for 
all inside male employees. 

Minimum weekly wage rates: doughman, 
ovenman and bench hand $25 (an increase of 
$1), helpers and truckers $19 (an increase of 
$1), shippers $20 (an increase of $2), cake 
wrappers $13.50 (no change), bread wrappers 
$15 (an increase of $1.50). 
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PRICES, RETAIL AND WHOLESALE, IN CANADA, NOVEMBER, 1938. 
Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles and Index Numbers 


gpk movement of prices during November 
continued downward. The cost per week 
in terms of retail prices, of a list of staple 
foods, fuel and rent entering into a family 
budget was lower than in the two previous 
months while the Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
tistics index number of wholesale prices has 
been downward with only minor interruptions 
since July, 1937. 


The cost per week of a list of twenty-nine 
staple foods for an average family of five in 
terms of retail prices in sixty-nine cities was 
$8.38 at the beginning of November as com- 
pared with $8.45 for October; $8.79 for Nov- 
ember, 1937; $8.32 for November, 1936; $6.67 
for March, 1933 (the low point in recent 
years); and $11.75 for November, 1929. 
Seventeen items in this list of twenty-nine 
were lower in cost at the beginning of Nov- 
ember than at the beginning of October, six 
were higher and six were unchanged. Most 
of the changes were slight the most important 
being advances in the cost of eggs and 
potatoes and declines in the cost of meats, 
bread and flour. Including the cost of fuel 
and rent with that of foods the total cost 
was $17.29 at the beginning of November as 
compared with $17.35 for October; $17.58 for 
November, 1937; $16.96 for November, 1936; 
$15.41 for June, 1933 (the low point during 
recent years); $22.03 for November, 1929; 
$20.89 for November, 1922; $26.92 for July, 
1920 (the post war peak); and $14.36 for 
November, 1914. 


In wholesale prices the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics weekly index number on the base 
of 1926 as 100 changed little during the month, 
the tendency, however, being downward week 
by week during most of the period. Certain 
figures are 73-4 for the week ended Decem- 
ber 2; 73-9 for the week ended October 28; 
and 74-5 for that ended September 30. The 
latest figures available on a monthly basis 
are for October when the index number was 
74-1 as compared with 83-1 for November, 
1937; 77-2 for November, 1936; 63:5 for Feb- 
ruary, 1933 (the low point during recent 
years); 95-7 for November, 1929; 98-6 for 
November, 1921; 164-3 for May, 1920 (the 
post war peak); and 67-2 for November, 1914. 
Of the eight principal groups in the classifi- 
cation according to chief component materials 
the Iron Products group was slightly higher 
at the end of November as compared with 
the last week in October. All other groups 
were lower the largest declines being in the 


Non-Ferrous Metals group, the Animal Prod- 
ucts group and in the Wood Products group. 
The index for grains was down from 43-2 at 
the end of October to 42:2 at the end of 
November, as compared with 85:1 a year 
earlier. Livestock prices advanced during the 
month and eggs were higher during the first 
half and then declined. Raw wool was little 
changed during the month at a level about 


CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 
FROM 1913 TO 1938* 


(Average prices in 1913=100) 








u 
Sun- 
— Food | and : All 
ight ing | dries | items 

Dec. 1914 108 98 97 103 100 103 
Dec. 1915 111 96 94 115 110 107 
Dec. 1916 138 109 95 136 122 124 
Dec. 1917 167 125 102 158 134 143 
Dec. 1918 186 146 DE 185 151 162 
Dec. 1919 201 148 122 210 164 176 
Dec. 1920 202 200 142 232 173 190 
Dec. 1921 150 172 150 177 173 161 
Dec. 1922 142 177 155 162 174 157 
Dec. 1923 146 172 158 154 171 159 
Dec. 1924 144 162 158 159 169 156 
Dec. 1925 157 166 158 159 166 160 
Dec. 1926 152 162 156 157 166 157 
Dec. 1927 152 158 156 155 166 157 
Dec. 1928 154 157 157 Lov 166 158 
Dec. 1929 161 157 158 156 166 160 
Dec. 1930 138 156 160 148 165 151 
Dec. 1931 107 152 158 127 163 135 
Dec. 1932 96 145 141 114 161 125 
Mar. 1933 91 145 141 112 160 122 
June 1933 93 142 131 107 160 120 
Sept. 1933 99 141 131 113 156 122 
Dec. 1933 100 142 129 113 157 123 
Mar. 1934 109 143 129 113 156 126 
June 1934 101 141 128 113 156 122 
Sept. 1934 102 142 128 117 155 123 
Dec. 1934 103 144 129 115 154 123 
Mar 1935 104 143 129 113 155 124 
June 1935 103 139 131 113 154 123 
Sept. 1935 105 140 131 113 154 124 
Dec. 1935 i111 141 131 115 154 127 
Mar. 1936 111 142 132 114 154 126 
June 1936 106 140 133 114 154 125 
Sept. 1936.... is 140 133 114 153 127 
Dec. 1936 114 142 135 115 154 128 
Mar. 1937 116 141 135 117 154 129 
June 1937 116 138 140 117 154 130 
Sept. 1937 119 138 140 118 155 131 
Dec. 1937 120 140 142 118 157 133 
Jan. 1938 118 140 142 118 156 132 
Feb. 1938 117 140 142 118 156 132 
Mar. 1938 118 140 142 119 156 132 
April 1938 118 140 142 119 156 132 
May 1938 116 140 144 119 156 132 
June 1938 117 139 148 118 156 132 
July 1938 117 139 148 118 156 132 
Aug. 1938 120 139 148 118 156 134 
Sept. 1938 116 139 148 118 156 132 
Oct. 1938 115 140 148 118 156 132 
Nov. 1938 114 141 148 118 156 132 


*The figures for ‘‘all items’’ were calculated by giving the 
following weights to each group; Food, 35%; Fuel, 8%; Rent, 
184%; Clothing, 183%; Sundries, 20%. 
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25 per cent below November, 1937. In non- 
ferrous metals copper and zinc were con- 
siderably lower. 


Explanatory Note as to Retail Prices 


The table of retail prices and rentals shows 
the prices at the beginning of November of 
seventy-two staple foodstuffs, groceries, coal, 
wood and coal oil and the rent of six-roomed 
houses in sixty-nine cities throughout Canada. 
All_prices are for delivered goods. The exact 
quality for which the quotations are given is 
set forth in the case of each commodity and 
every effort has been made to ensure that the 
quotations in each case refer to the same class 
of commodity in order that the statistics may 
be available for purposes of comparison from 
month to month, from city to city, etc. The 
prices of foods and groceries in each city, 
except milk and bread, are the averages of 
yuotations reported to the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics by a number of representative 
yutchers and grocers in each. Information 
as to prices of milk, bread and fuel and the 
rates for rent is secured by the correspondents 
of the Lasour GazeTts, and also by the Bureau 
of Statistics. 

The quotations for rent are the prevailing 
rates for six-roomed houses of two classes in 
districts extensively occupied by workingmen. 
The first class is of houses in good condition, 
favourably located in such districts with good 
modern conveniences. The second class is of 
houses in fair condition, less desirably located 
but still fairly central, without modern con- 
veniences. 

The figures as to rentals are the rates in the 
leases or agreed upon between landlords and 
tenants. It is reported in many of the cities 
that tenants seriously affected by unemploy- 
ment are not paying rent or are paying only 
part of the amount due. 

The cost of a list of staple foods, fuel and 
lighting and rent, entering into the budget 
of a family of five is calculated in terms of 
the average prices in the cities for which 
reports are received and includes twenty-nine 
staple foods, laundry starch, coal, wood, coal 
oil and rent, these being the items for which 
figures were available when the publication 
of retail prices statistics was begun, that is 
for January, 1910, in the Lasour Gazerre for 
February, 1910. The quantities of each com- 
modity included are modifications of those 
employed for similar calculations by various 
authorities. For some articles comparatively 
large quantities are included owing to the 
absence of other important items of the same 
class. For instance, the only fruits are evapor- 
ated apples and prunes and the only fresh 
vegetable is potatoes. But as market con- 
ditions affecting these usually affect the prices 


of other fruits and vegetables somewhat 
similarly, the relative proportions of expen- 
diture on the various classes of foods tend 
to be maintained. In fuel and lighting, the 
quantities are estimated on a similar principle, 
anthracite coal being used chiefly east of 
Manitoba, and soft coal and wood in the 
western provinces, while no allowance is made 
for the quantities required in the various 
localities owing to climatic conditions, nor for 
the differences in the heating value of the 
various fuels. The figures for rent are those 
for six-roomed houses with modern con- 
veniences. While the calculation serves to 
show the increases or decreases from time to 
time in the cost of the items included, it does 
not purport to show the minimum cost of 
food and fuel supplies for an average family 
in the Dominion or in any one province. 


Index Numbers of Changes in 
the Cost of Living 


The accompanying table of index numbers 
of changes in the cost of living, based on 
prices in 1913 as 100, shows the percentage 
changes for the principal groups of expendi- 
ture for workingmen’s families in cities since 
1913. The figures for food are calculated from 
the cost of the list of foods entering into the 
weekly family budget. For the fuel and light 
group each month the index number is cal- 
culated from the cost of coal, wood, coal oil, 
gas and electricity, the figures for the last two 
being weighted according to population, dif- 
ferences in rates in the various cities being 
greater in these items than in the others. 
An index number of rent is calculated for 
each city from the rates for six-roomed houses 
with modern conveniences, the Dominion 
average being weighted according to popula- 
tion in each city. The index numbers for 
clothing and sundries were calculated from 
the prices and cost of the various items from 
1913 to 1926 weighted according to the im- 
portance of each item in workingmen’s family 
expenditure and have been brought down to 
date each month from data compiled by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Retail Prices 


Meat prices were again lower in the aver- 
age, decreases being reported in most of the 
cities. Sirloin steak declined from 26:8 cents 
per pound in October to 25-7 cents in Nov- 
ember, rib roast from 19-4 cents per pound 
to 18:8 cents, mutton from 23 cents per 
pound to 21-7, fresh pork from 24:8 cents 
per pound to 23-1 cents and breakfast bacon 
from 34 cents per pound to 32-5 cents. Egg 
prices were generally higher, the Dominion 

(Continued on page 1436) 
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COST PER WEEK (IN TERMS OF THE AVERAGE PRICES IN SIXTY-NINE CITIES IN CANADA) 
OF CERTAIN STAPLE FOODS, FUEL AND LIGHTING, IN THE QUANTITIES STATED, AND 
RENT ENTERING INTO A FAMILY BUDGET. 


The budget is intended to show the changes in the cost of the items included, not to show the minimum cost or the quantities 
of different foods required for an average family 








t t 1910 | 1913 Nov.|Nov.|Nov.| Nov.| Nov.|Nov.| Nov.| Nov.|Nov.|Nov.|Nov.|Nov.| Oct.|Nov. 
1900 | 1905 1914 | 1918 | 1920 | 1922 | 1926} 1928 | 1929| 1930) 1933) 1935] 1936} 1937] 1938 | 1938 


ee) en a) ee) pe en ee ee ey ee ey a, a, a, ey Se, ees ey ieee 


Commodities | Quan- 
tity 





Beef, sirloin...| 2lbs.} 27-2) 30-4] 37-6] 44-4] 48-8] 75-2] 75-6] 55-4] 57-6] 70-2] 71-8] 64-8] 39-4] 45-4] 45-4] 51-4] 53-6] 51-4 


Beef, shoulder.| 2 “ | 19-6] 24-6] 26-0] 29-6] 34-2] 53-2] 48-4] 30-0] 31-4] 43-2] 44-8! 38-6] 21-0] 24-6] 23-8] 27-8] 29-4] 28-4 
Veal, shoulder.| 1 “ | 10-0] 11-3] 12-8] 15-7) 18-0] 27-6] 28-7] 18-4] 19-7] 23-5] 24-9] 22-4] 11-5] 13-4] 13-3] 14-8] 16-1] 15-7 
Mutton, roast | 1 “ | 11-8] 12-2) 16-8} 19-1) 20-9] 35-2) 35-2] 26-9] 29-2) 29-7) 30-4] 27-2] 17-2] 20-1] 20-8] 22-0] 23-0] 21-7 
Pork, leg..... 1 “ | 12-2) 18-1) 18-0] 19-5) 20-0) 37-3) 41-7) 27-9] 29-8] 28-4) 30-0] 28-1] 15-8} 22-0] 21-2) 22-9] 24-8} 23-1 
Pork, salt..... 2 “ | 21-8} 25-0) 34-4] 35-2] 37-6) 70-0} 73-4) 51-8) 55-8} 54-2) 55-0} 53-6] 31-2) 41-0) 39-8} 42-0) 43-6) 42-2 


Deg Wey _-++-| 8 qts| 36-6) 39-6) 48-0) 51-6} 52-8} 81-0} 93-0) 70-2) 70-8] 73-8) 75-6] 73-2] 58-2] 61-8] 62-4] 66-0} 65-4 
Butter, dairy..| 2lbs.] 44-2] 49-4! 52-0] 58-0] 60-0/104-2/123-0) 77-6] 76-0] 86-6] 87-2! 71-0} 42-0} 49-8] 50-8] 57-2] 49-6] 49-2 
Butter, cream- 

OLY.24. Sikes 1 “ | 25-5) 27-7] 31-9) 33-9) 34-5} 57-21 66-5) 43-7] 41-4] 47-6) 47-4] 38-9] 24-3) 28-6] 28-4] 32-5} 27-2] 27-3 
Cheese, old....} 1 “ | 16-1] 17-6} 18-5] 20-5] 22-1] 32-4] 40-7]§28-51§30-7|§33- 7] §33-1|§30-11§19-7/§20-4|§22-5] §23 - 2) §23-31§23-4 
Cheese, new...| 1 “ | 14-6).15-7| 17-5] 19-1} 20-2) 32-3] 38-4|§28-5)§30-7)§33-7| §33 - 1] §30- 1] §19-7|§20- 4] §22- 5] §23 - 2] §23 -3]§23-4 
Bread ........]15 “ | 55-5) 58-5] 66-0} 61-5) 66-0]118-5/141-0}100-5]114-0/115-5}118-5}103-5| 88-5] 90-0} 97-5}109-5|103-5]102-0 
Flour, family..}10 “ | 25-0) 28-0} 33-0] 32-0} 38-0] 69-0] 75-0} 44-0} 53-0] 50-0] 53-0] 41-0] 31-0] 35-0} 39-0! 46-0] 34-0] 33-0 


Rolled Oats...| 5 “ | 18-0} 19-5] 21-0} 22-0] 24-5] 41-0] 40-0) 27-5) 29-0] 31-5] 32-5) 28-0) 25-5] 26-0} 27-0) 29-5] 27-0) 26-5 


ee ae oa 2 “ | 10-4) 10-6} 10-4] 11-4] 13-2) 25-2) 33-0) §21-2)§22-0]§20-8]§20- 6] §20-0)§16-2|§15- 6) §15-8)§16-41§16-21§16-2 
eans, and- 

picked....... 2.88 8-6] 9-4) 10-8) 12-4) 13-6] 33-0} 22-2) 17-0) 16-0) 19-6} 22-6] 17-4] 8-8} 10-6] 12-8] 12-4] 10-4] 10-4 
Apples, evapor- 

ated......... es 9-9) 7-7] 11-5] 12-0} 12-8} 23-5) 28-5) 22-6) 19-9} 21-5} 21-5) 20-4! 14-8] 15-6] 17-1] 16-0) 15-5} 14-8 
Prunes, med- 

jum. Soe: 1 “ | 11-5) 9-6) 9-9) 11-9] 13-1] 19-2] 26-6} 19-8) 15-7) 13-4) 15-3] 13-9] 12-2} 11-6] 11-3] 11-7} 10-9} 10-9 
Sugar, granula- 

ted) dak o: 4 “ | 21-6! 22-0] 24-0} 23-6) 32-4) 49-2) 64-0} 36-0} 31-6] 30-8} 28-8] 25-6] 32-0] 24-8] 24-4) 26-0) 25-6} 25-2 


Sugar, yellow..; 2 “ | 10-0) 9-8] 10-8} 11-0) 14-8] 22-6] 30-8] 17-0} 15-0) 14-4] 13-8] 12-4] 15-6] 12-2] 12-0) 12-8] 12-4] 12-4 





Tea, black....) } “ | 8-2] 8-3} 8-7] 8-9] 9-8] 15-6] 15-7/§14-8]/§18-0]§17-7/§17-6]§14-5|§10-8|§13-1/§13-0|§14-7|§14-81§14-7 

Tea, green..... 4“ | 8.7] 8-7] 9-1] 9-31 9-8] 15-0] 16-5]§14-8]§18-0/§17-7|§17-6]§14-5/§10-8]§13-1]§13 0} §14-7]§14-8]§14-7 

offee...... 4 “ | 8.6) 8-8] 8-9} 9-41 9-9] 11-6] 15-4] 13-3] 15-3] 15-2) 15-2] 13-6] 9-9} 9-2) 8-9] 8-9} 8-7] 8-6 

Potutoes....... 30 “ | 24-1) 28-0] 30-3] 36-0) 31-7| 64-0] 73-2! 38-3} 64-0) 42-0] 73-8] 44-7] 36-6] 36-1] 48-5) 31-4] 34-6] 35-8 

Vinegar........ Meat -7| +7] 7] 8} 8} 9} 1-0} = <9] 1-0] 1-0} 1-0] 1-0] -9} -9) -9} -9] +8} +8 
$ $1 $ $ 

All Foods.....|...... 5-48] 5-96] 6-95) 7-34) 7-96/13-65]15-32/10- 29/11 01/11 -28)11-75|10-25] 7-27] 8-04] 8-32] 8-79] 8-45] 8-38 





mm | et ff J — |] —— | —— | — |} — | | | | | | | S| 


CHO .E.u.ds. - }eton| 39-5] 45-2) 48-1) 55-0} 54-0) 78-4/127-2/115-6/105-1/101-6]101-1]100-9] 94-2] 92-3] 92-1) 89-6] 89-8] 91-2 


OQUSIiy Heke... “ 1 31-1] 32-3) 35-0) 38-7] 47-3] 63-6] 93-8] 76-8} 65-1] 62-8} 63-0] 62-8] 58-0} 58-6] 58-3) 58-6] 58-9) 58-8 
Wood, hard...|“ ed.} 32-5] 35-3] 38-8] 42-5} 42-6) 79-0} 87-0] 79-1] 75-7] 75-0] 76-0] 75-6] 59-6] 60-4] 59-6] 59-8! 60-5] 61-0 
Wood, soft.....|“ “ | 22-6] 25-5] 29-4] 30-6] 31-4) 57-3] 67-4] 59-2] 55-9] 55-3) 54-3] 54-4] 45-5] 45-1] 45-4] 45-5] 44-9] 45-2 











Coal] oil....... 1 gal.| 24-0) 24-5] 24-4] 23-7] 23-7] 27-8] 39-9] 31-0] 31-5] 31-0} 31-0] 30-7] 27-7] 27-0} 27-0) 26-7] 26-7| 26-7 
Fuel and $ 
HG bs ees hen 1-50} 1-63] 1-76] 1-91) 1-99) 3-06) 4-15) 3-62) 3-33) 3-26] 3-25) 3-24) 2-85] 2-83] 2-82] 2-80] 2-81!) 2-83 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Rent.......... 4 mo.| 2-37] 2-89] 4-05) 4-75] 4-38] 4-85] 6-62] 6-94! 6-85] 6-94) 6-98) 7-07] 5-57] 5-63] 5-77] 5-95) 6-06) 6-04 
ttTotals.......]...... 9-37/10-50)12- 79] 14-02) 14-36)21- 61/26 - 13) 20-89) 21.24/21 -52/22- 03/20 -60)15- 72) 16-54/16-96/17-58/17-35)17-29 





AVERAGE COST OF STAPLE FOODS BY PROVINCES 





§ $ § $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Nova Scotia......... 5-61] 5-83) 6-82) 7-29) 7-84/13-87|15-75}10-40)11-12}11-20)11-73/10-61] 7-43] 8-23) 8-38] 8-81) 8-48) 8-48 
Prince Ed. Is 4-81) 5-26) 5-81) 6-34) 6-89/12-02)13-17) 9-27/10-07}10-05) 10-72) 9-87) 7-23] 7-74] 8-08) 8-63) 8-09) 8-04 
New Brunswick...... 5-38] 5-83) 6-55) 7-04) 7-72)13-52/15- 16)10-29]11-07/11-07|11-50}10-43) 7-50} 8-24) 8-45) 8-92) 8-57) 8-53 
pA ate ead. bene 5-15] 5-64] 6-33) 6-87) 7-44/13-61]14-45} 9-84/10-18}10-50}10-83} 9-53} 6-61} 7-46] 7-69} 8-05) 7-86) 7-92 
MtAriO.’... sacral 5-01) 5-60) 6-50} 7-20) 7-72/13-61]15-24)10-19)/11-13}11-31)11-74/10-22) 7-27) 8-14) 8-37] 8-80} 8-44) 8-38 
Manitoba............ 5-85] 6-19] 7-46] 7-87) 8-15]13-05]15-26] 9-74)10-25}10-94/11-54) 9-62] 6-83) 7-65] 8-30) 8-37] 8-11) 7-92 
Saskatchewan 6-86) 6-92) 7-86] 8-25] 9-02}13-70]15-36] 9-91/10-95}11-34/11-85| 9-84] 6-87] 7-55) 8-06] 8-47] 8-10) 7-92 
Alberta)... hese: 6-02} 6-50) 8-00} 8-33] 8-51/13-51}15-43} 9-99]10-83}11-39]11-97}10-04] 7-11] 7-66) 8-07) 8-56) 8-27) 8-23 
British Columbia....| 6-90} 7-74] 8-32] 9-13] 9-31]14-19]16-58]/11-65]11-91]12-41]13-06]11-24] 8-21] 8-32) 9-11] 9-73) 9-42) 9-34 


tDecember only. §Kind most sold. 
ttAn allowance for the cost of clothing and sundries would increase the figures by about 50 per cent. 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, 
Beef Pork Bacon 
eS eee 3 ne | ao 
a at 2/4 wc | § zs) 38 = re) 
ie De oa een a Be Be Bits sai on 8 nah aoa le era re 
Q Q oO me o wets ax r] « 
s2|s4|22/a¢| 22] =z | s2 | ae | de¢| 22 | £2 | 23 
88/58) on/88|88] 8 | $8 | 28 [aes] Sa | se] gs 
Ht Om] mm m& Q Oo om —3 @Q  @ n aQ 
Be opey tata dw > = ce A 64 a se 
cents | cents| cents| cents| cents} cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (average)......... 23°7 | 21-5 | 18-8 | 14-2 | 11-8 15-7 21-7 23:1 21-1 32:5 36:1 57-7 
Nova Scotia (average)....... 28-0 | 22-9 | 18-6 | 14-4 | 12-2 12-8 15-5 23°0 20-2 31-2 34-7 55-7 
1 —Sydneys asa bates ss - 28-2 | 23 15-7 | 14-2 | 11-1 1525) hee ees 23-6 20-7 31-1 35-7 54-9 
2—New Glasgow.......... 30 25 23-2 | 16-5 | 13-6 12 5) ae oe 23°2 19-7 30-7 34-3 53-1 
8—Amberst...........050 26 21 18 14-7 | 11:3 14-3 15 23-3 18-8 30-7 34-7 55 
PA SEN ULEE» GU Ue Ren AP Oe 26-3 | 19:3 | 19-3 | 12-7 | 12-7 11-7 16 22-7 20-2 30-7 33-5 57-6 
B— WINGSOR. os als valeiercis.c's - 30 25 19 16 13-5 BG ee as 22-5 20-4 32 34°+7 60 
G—Pruro ss seu eeitecee gph: 27-5 | 24 16-5 | 12 11 Of esate He 22-5 21-2 32 35 53-6 
7—P.E.1.—Charlottetown.| 23:3 | 21-3 | 17-7 | 13-7.| 13-0} 14-0 20:0 23-0 19-2 30-7 33°7 56-3 
Wew Brunswick (average)...| 30-1 | 22-7 | 18-8 | 14:3 | 11-5 14:5 21:7 22-6 20-1 33°2 36-4 57-9 
8=—Moncton ri. Sees). 28-1 | 21-7 | 18-2 | 14-4 | 11-5 15-2 25 23-5 19-9 33°4 37-1 58-3 
9—Saint John) jee sca s.2 30-3 | 21-5 | 22-1 | 13-9 | 12-5 13-4 22-5 24 90-4 31-9 35-6 58-2 
10—Fredericton............] 81:9 | 22-5 | 14-7 | 13-8 } 12 15 17-5 23 20-7 34-2 36-2 58-9 
1i—Bathursts ioe vaits ture 0 25 20 15 LO BCR SS Be LE SA 20 19-3 33°3 36-7 56 
Quebec (average)............ 24-1 | 21-6 | 18-9 | 14:0} 9-5 15-2 20°0 21-1 19-7 29-7 33-4 55-7 
12—Quebee.i esac. eee 23-1 | 19-9 | 15 13-9 | 9-2 19-6 20 20:2 19-1 27-3 34-1 50-9 
18—Three Rivers.........- 27-5 | 22-7 | 18-6] 15-5 | 9-5 16 24-3 23-2 19 31-8 36-4 59-5 
14—Sherbrooke............ 27-2 | 23-2 | 20-1 | 15:7] 9-8 15-2 26:3 22:3 19-4 27°9 31-3 55-3 
15-—-SOrel: Bie te ate g se ielele 22-2 | 19-7 | 19 AAS Cy 18.317 11-5 19-3 19-7 20 30 32:5 51 
16—St. Hyacinthe..........] 18-2 | 18-6 | 16-9 | 12-2 | 7-7 16-9 21:8 17-4 17-5 30-5 34-4 52-5 
17—St. Johns. de. 25 25-5 | 21 15-7 | 10 16-5 26°5 23 20 32 33°4 61-7 
1S WhetlOr Gg INEINGa yr). ai i) Rene RMR ToL Liao. (ale Siu | EPR ATE, ee ee OETA «CAE inde [ este kee es 
19—Montreal.............-- 25:6 | 21-4 | 20-5 | 12-8 | 9-9 11-5 21-9 20-9 20-6 28-8 32-1 57-5 
20 aia. a a eter eee 24-2 | 21-5 | 20 14-6 | 11 14-3 24 21-7 20-8 29-5 33-1 57:3 
Ontario (average)........... 26-0 | 21-9 | 19-4} 15-2 | 12-6 17-6 22-5 23-1 21-5 31-4 34:6 57-1 
21=“O tba ee etal are «ete 26:5 | 21 21:6 | 15-8 | 11-4 15-9 22-6 20-9 20-3 30-9 34 58-6 
29 Brockville. .)... stele sas f° 29 24 21 15-7 | 11 15) pe eae 23-3 23-3 31-4 34-4 59-4 
93-—Wingstonsis cen eee oe ees 24 19-2 | 19 14-6 | 10-3 14-7 21-1 22-4 20-1 29-7 33-1 53-9 
24—Belleville............-- 19-8 | 17 16-6 | 13 9-6 17-7 20:5 19-4 18-3 30-8 33-5 56-1 
25—Peterborough.......... 27-2 | 22-5 | 21-4 | 15-7 | 13-9 19-6 22 24-3 | 22-1 30-2 33-6 56-6 
26—Oshawarice sw ebias senses 23-2 | 19-8 | 18-5 | 14-7 | 13-2 18-1 21 20-2 20-2 31 34 55-9 
27—-Orilliats etka dees os ee 22-8 | 18-7 | 18-7 | 14 12-6 19-3 24 24-3 23-5 32-7 36-9 58-7 
28——Porontoi 2) ssi s'sls ste 28-1 | 23-1) 21 15-2 | 18-8 16-6 22-7 23-2 22-8 32-8 37-1 57:7 
29—Niagara Falls.......... 28-8 | 24-7 | 19-8 | 16-7 | 12-4 17-8 19-5 22-3 18-6 30-4 32-8 59 
30—St. Catharines......... 26-7 | 22-3 | 20 16 13-1 16-7 22-7 22-2 20 289°} 31-5 52°9 
31—Hamilton............-- 24-9 | 22-3 | 19-8 | 15-8 | 14-1 19-1 22-2 21-9 22-7 29-5 34 56-8 
32—Brantiord:.. ijeussee 3 25:6 | 22-4 | 19-3 | 15-4 | 10-8 17-7 25 23-2 20 30-9 33-5 55-4 
BRiea=( Gril ns eae denasy mais ASS cai bi 27 23-5 | 20-2 | 17-5 | 14-9 20 25 26:5 18 34-1 36-9 57-9 
34—Guelph..............- 21-7 | 20-1 | 17-8 | 14-5 | 13-4 18-7 19-5 21:6 20°7 31-1 35-1 56-7 
35—Kitchener............- 23-1 | 20-8 | 17-1 | 14-8 | 13-6 17 25 23-+7 22 31-7 34-4 53-4 
36—Woodstock...........-- 29:2 | 24-2 | 18-4 | 15-7 | 12-5 19-6 20-7 22:7 22 29-3 31-9 55-8 
Si —OULatiOLrd 6. os <ley- os ae 23-7 | 21-2 | 16-3 | 14-2 | 12-8 18-7 21-5 24-1 25 29-9 33-3 56-8 
88—London.............+6: 26-1 | 23 20:4 | 14-9 | 12-5 17-8 21-7 22-2 21-2 30 33-8 54-7 
39—St. Thomas............ 27-4 | 22-9 | 20-4 | 15-1 | 12-5 16-9 23 22°8 21-7 31-9 34-6 58-7 
40—Chatham.......-..5...%- 26°7 | 23 19-6 | 16-2 | 12-7 19-7 24-2 22-6 20:8 31-7 35-6 57 
41—Windsor..........0++6- 25:5 | 21-2 | 20-1 | 14:8 | 12-5 16-2 21-2 21:7 20-6 29-4 32-2 56-9 
49 Sarnia o.vecseciie cosas: 26:3 | 20-8 | 18-7 | 15-3 | 12-9 17-8 21 22°7 224 33°4 36-1 60 
483—Owen Sound 25-4 | 20-9 | 17-9 | 14-4 | 12-1 18-2 18-7 21-5 19 29-5 33-5 54:3 
44—North Bay............ 27-8 | 23-4 | 22 15-5 | 12-8 17-5 26:5 24+7 22 32-1 35-1 57-7 
45 =——Sud Dury it). sfelsisbe sitesi! 25-6 | 22-3 | 19-2 | 15-2 | 11-1 15 22°5 24 21-8 31-1 34-0 55-7 
46—Cobalt...¢.2 0. ...0 ees: 32 22-5 | 16 HGEOTHM LE entek Ne Nee Se 24°5 23-2 32-7 35 57-5 
47—Timmins............-- 26:9 | 23-4 | 22 15-2 | 11-9 18 26 26-8 24-6 32-1 34-5 58-8 
48—Sault Ste. Marie....... 26:6 | 23-4 | 21 14-7 | 11-6 17-7 24-5 24-9 22-5 31-5 34-5 58-9 
49—Port Arthur........... 25:3 | 20 20 15-3 | 14-2 vi Rel i 24 24 35-2 38-7 60-9 
50—Fort William.......... 27-3 | 22-5 | 18-4 | 18-7 | 12-8 15-8 24-4 25°2 22-7 35-6 39-7 59-4 
Manitoba (average).......... 22-4 | 18-8 | 18-1 | 13-4 | 10-8 12-2 19:3 22°3 22°2 34-4 37:8 57-9 
51—Winnipeg.............-- 24-3 | 19-3 | 19-2 | 138-1 | 11-7 11-9 19-8 23 22 32-5 36-1 58:7 
52—Brandon...........++-- 20:5 | 18-2 | 17 13-7 | 9-9 12-4 18-7 21-5 22-3 36-3 39-4 57 
Saskatchewan (average)....| 22-2 | 17-4 | 16-1] 11-3 | 9-3 12-3 17-4 22-3 20-3 35-6 41-0 61-3 
Boa RVeL INA race ele aees sielar 24-1} 18 16 11-2 | 10-7 12-1 17-4 22-9 21-7 36-1 40-7 62-3 
54—Prince Albert.......... 17-5 | 13-7 | 15-5 | 10 71 12 18 21:5 19 34-2 43-3 60-8 
55—Saskatoon...........-- 22-4 | 18-1] 16-9 | 11-7} 9-4 12-2 17-2 21-8 20-2 38-9 42 58-9 
56—Moose Jaw..........+.- 24-7 | 19-7 | 16-1 | 12-4} 9-9 13 17 Ppa Vis Ae ge 2 33-3 38-1 6323 
Alberta (average)............ 25:1 | 20-9 | 17-4 | 12-7 | 10-9 14-0 20-2 22°9 21-4 34-0 37-9 58-1 
57—Medicine Hat.......... 30 25 20-7 | 15-3 | 12-5 15-7 23°3 25 20-7 35-9 42-5 58-7 
58—Drumheller............ 25 23 18 12-5 |.12:5 1 Di del seeks: 22 25 33-5 35-8 56-2 
59—Edmonton...........-- 19-9 | 15-4] 15-2] 9-6] 7-9 11-9 18-8 22-3 20-8 32°8 36-6 55 - 
60—Calgary.......-.sse00- 24-7 | 20 17-1 |.12-6 | 12-1 14° 20-5 22-5 22 35-6 38-6 61-9 
61—Lethbridge............ 25-7 | 21 16-1 | 13-3 |. 9-7 13-6 18 22-7 18-5 32-4 36 58-7 
British Columbia (average) . 25-5 | 21-3 | 19-2 | 18-4 | 12-8 16-1 22°6 26-4 22°8 37-7 41-5 61-3 
62—Fernie............-000% 25 22 16 13 12 15 20 25 23 35-7 38-8 63-3 
683—Nelson....:..eeeeeeee-: 22-7. |,18-7 4 19, 13-3 | 12 16-3 21 28 22:3 36+2 43 65 
64—Trailiy: b..55)6 oa sinisies ole ¢ 27-2 | 23-1 | 20-5 | 15-5 | 14-9 18 28-8 30-1 25°2 38 42-9 61-8 
65—New Westminster 24-5 | 20-7 | 18-2 | 12-6 | 13-5 14-6 22-7 24-1 22-7 34-4 39 61-2 
66—Vancouver 27-9 | 23-3 | 20-6 | 14 14-8 16-6 23-4 25-3 22-7 37 40-2 62-5 
67—Victoria........... ..| 27-7 | 28-3 | 21-1 | 15-4 | 14-1 17-2 22-5 25-4 23-3 39-4 43-5 60 
68— Nanaimo 25 19-3 | 18-3 | 12-1 | 11-7 16-8 20 26-7 20 40-4 43-6 58 
69—Prince Rupert..........| 28°7 | 20-2 | 20 11-5 | 9-5 14-5 22-5 26-5 23 40-7 41-3 58-7 
' 
a. Price per single quart higher. b. Price in bulk lower. __c. Grocers’ quotations. 
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cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 


i lrg 24-6 17-4 12-5 49-7 18-7 17-5 22-0 14-8 43-9 34-9 10-9 24-6 29:3 
9-5 PGT Ff. are Ve | ae cee a 40-2 13-1 14-8 17-1 15-2 47-0 39-1 10-3 26-1 29-8 
7 Bal, Shoei bab ocree 42 11-9 13 16-8 14-9 52 39-1 | 10-12 25 28-5 | 1 
eee 3 25 despa SS Alispe were tl pe GkO 13-2 15 20-4 14-9 42-7 36-9 11 25°7 31-7 | 2 
Be seth es 24 rab ied Ble sapere |p aera atl 14-4 15 15-1 14 41-7 35°8 8¢ 28-4 30-4 | 3 
12 PRR IR Mie a ik | ay ee 42 12-6 13-1 17-8 15-3 49-9 38-5 Te Sally eects 27-8 | 4 
behest ee 25 eo Red ee pee ss 32°5 13-490 Sat 15-8 16-8 48-2 41 10 25-7 30 5 
PA epee Alcs teat ere ll ee saate Se cee cde AS 49 13-3 14-5 16-8 15 47-6 43 10 20°5 30-5 | 6 
12-5 20° ON fig ee al pe eee 47-5 12-8 17-0 19-8 15:3 37-6 28-6 |9-0-10-0) 24-6 27-417 
14-1 29-3 TD OT fe corres 44-9 14-2 15-4 18-3 14-5 43-3 30-1 10-8 26-8 29°74 
15 ZO OAL os ea As goes 45°5 14-5 15 16-3 14-7 46-4 37°3 10 28:6 30 8 
11-8 28°8 POMP in Now's 44 14-1 14-2 22-7 14-2 47-8 34-7 12 26 29-1 | 9 
15-5 Do OM de. ale ert temo 50 14-8 16-9 19-3 15-1 41-8 37°2 11 29-1 30°3 |10 
Beets hn jo Ue ion |b ae Aad ais | eee 40 1302) Nee ears 14-8 14 37 31 10¢ 23-5 29-5 |11 
14-5 28-6 20-5 8-0 48-8 17-7 16-9 15-2 14-6 44-5 35-2 10-1 24-1 26-2 
18 pis A RAS Beas ag: Ba eB a ae eae 14 18-7 14-8 44-1 32°2 11 24-4 27 —«f12 
12 31-3 BOVE ck atin AP nis avis s 18 17-4 18-1 15-4 46-8 39-8 Lip) Geen 8 26 = |18 
15 31-5 18 Del Mier site e 15-6 19-5 16-7 15 4} 949-5 36°7 ll-la}| 24-7 26-4 j14 
Re Be ads Poaceae aig fe Oe ove oh cents tale | (Bale Siesta re, Aare 15 10} 14-7 38-3 31 96 fe tiescsel Zor ON|le 
A bid 95- Ons (ODOT EID IRE [ED OLS fe SEER Rs | five, Geen (ERA Baer BB aie Fae 13-2 13-6 42-2 36-5 Sh. MR 26°5 16 
Re actshdasl ty Setlete Sid fe Set oll IE Benes Rita IR er 18 18 11-2 14-3 46 39-5 Dri hide: Seed” oor Tey 
5 hs Re smatciay steer it cesragepee Nhe | edgy « Mpeereca etic ete recs [acetate evs ai tee pe avenees 13-3 15-2 40 32°6 9 23:3 | 26-3 {18 
12-6 28-1 23-5 6-9 47-5 20-8 19-6 19-9 13-6 49-6 34-1} 11-12 25-4 26-9 119 
15 BASH Sy cue ee te cane 50 16 15 15-4 14:8 43-8 34-6 11 22-8 24-6 120 
15-6 24-5 19-7 9-3 57°72 17-5 17-0 24-9 14-3 45-1 36-6 11-3 24-9 26-9 
15 29-5 ee a aie Mae aie AA 21 16-2 23-4 13-3 48-6 37:9 11 24-5 26-2 }21 
Pe se ae 25 2) RRS Pic Ey eS APS A HON li 17-8 17-5 25:6 14-3 45-6 37 10) be SPE er ana 
15 26:2 ESO) caine ae 50 17-3 16-3 24°3 13-7 44-2 36°7 10 24-2 26 = {23 
aot sts His | RR eR ae (eSB AS Eh oil Ores aap bebop eke tes i tei inca 15 23-1 14-4 42-5 35°6 10b 28-8 26-5 124 
Ae ees tb] ( Car aint [b et Seon lo ag: petal Ib Sean aa) An Cee Rela loco 25-8 16-3 40-7 34°6 11 23°8 25-6 {25 
15 23 ES Sai) accent GON ee oe. 15-5 24 14-4 46-2 37°8 11 24 26-2 {26 
Bis isl Otter ae eg Bt ee ee es se ea 18 25-6 14-8 42-9 36 11 24-3 27-2 127 
16-1 28-1 23 10-6 COM SY Ee ttetne 21-5 29-8 14-1 47-6 36-1 12 25 27-2 128 
SSCs © oe reeeh| BO Sots ool a Aetechgal (OMe are 17-7 15-5 27 14-1 47-9 37 12 25-5 27-2 |29 
TOS epee soe Gerace a stasis tetra onl oe, cee 18 15 26-6 13-3 44-4 36+2 12 25-2 ‘26-4 130 
17 27-4 2G OMA eyo lee 53-3 16-5 16 28-4 13-2 46-7 34-7 12b 25-6 27-7 131 
Roe ee AV oases Baal BE Als Bia ee 17-1 17 29-1 13 43-9 35 11 ei PUNE ak Op Po 
Mee el Met cceee ee] epee ot | ence che, eee 15 19 27 14-3 46-2 37-2 11 24-5 27-1 133 
ites | SST eats [Bootes cA IB Bh 0 acs| Ba ae 13 15 23-3 13-2 42-7 37°3 11 25-5 26-6 |34 
Be tcin te 25 Bcetilc.gid] Pp Sitclbotic! lb Hoop Mahiexde 20 26:5 13-8 42-9 35°6 11 24-4 27-2 135 
Bs: 3/5) ae Pres ORS LOR oe| 6 HHS bale 17 17 26-4 13-2 39-5 33-7 11 23 26-9 136 
Bae tic 22-5 Pal SE Peete OOM Ih AR ARIA se Wa 16-5 25:6 13-2 41-2 35°8 11 Be ere ing didx ol RY) 
12-5 21 AE) Roe 60 16-5 17-3 29-6 13-6 44 37:1 11 22 26°3 {38 
Annee cia botched Breoeinoe) Britt. ail are ie 16:3 17 30-4 13-9 45-7 36-8 11 26-3 28-2 {39 
Re nbind [b bar pina Babb an Batt crce!| & Bences, 7 18-3 27-7 14-2 39-8 32 11 23°7 26-4 |40 
14-5 22-9 21-2 9 60 18-3 16-3 23-8 12-9 43 35:4 12 24 26-1 41 
Rp Aaa iy [ne ey (Brett Weed icin gait] BWA Seen Peale, PR 15-5 27-7 13-6 44:3 38-6 11 25 27 = «142 
Paper es ee (Sota ric Ear coal Byte ct tule em een PR cs anna 18 27-5 13-6 42-5 38°7 11 26 27-1 |43 
14-5 21 16-5 21-1 15-6 51 40 12 25 27 «(44 
Metco nae 20 Je aes 18-1 15-8 48-6 35-9 ib: Pare el  are ca 
ae vese al Slava eos a ceexcam ar etera| Sabena mp OD.) ed cee waters call oie ee itenees 15-8 16 50-7 41-5 10b ]........] 29-3 [46 
17 24-5 19-7 20-3 17 49-3 36-7 14-3a} 25 26-8 147 
AA es aa Piregerctargyo 16-5 22°1 14-9 43-2 35-5 12 24-3 26-3 |48 
rntgarar totes chapte 15-9 19 15-4 47-1 38-6 11 27 28 ~=|49 
20 27-5 16-2 23-4 15-5 50-4 35-6 11 25 27-9 |50 
21-0 23-4 17-6 22-9 13-8 38-3 27-4 9-7 21-5 20-1 
20-2 23-6 18 28-1 13-4 41 29-7 11 22 25-2 151 
21-7 23-2 17-1 17-6 14-1 35-5 25-1 8-3a} 21 24-9 152 
23°2 24-3 19-7 17-5 14-1 34-1 26-9 11-0 21-2 25-4. 
22-6 24-2 19-3 15-8 14 35:4 25-3 11 21 24-7 153 
23-7 26-7 18-7 16-1 14 28-7 25-2 11 19-6 26-3 |54 
21-6 22-7 18-4 19-2 14-9 37-8 29 11 21-8 25°9 |55 
25 23°7 22:5 18-8 13:3 34:5 27-4 11 22-3 24-9 156 
21-6 23°8 20-0 23-0 15-6 40-4 30-5 10-8 22-1 26-1 
23-5 25 19-5 18-7 15-2 38 31-7 11 20-5 25-7 157 
20 25 20 20-2 17-4 42-5 31-2 10 21-7 27-4 158 
20:7 22°7 19-5 22-2 15-3 37°7 27-8 11 22°5 25-4 59 
22-4 24-1 20-7 28°7 14-8 42-7 29-8 11 21 26-2 160 
21-2 22-4 20-4 25 15-4 41-2 32 11 25 25-9 {61 
17-7 21-2 20-2 26-1 16-7 45-7 34-5 11-6 27-6 29-6 
25 25 23°5 22-1 17-2 44 33°5 10) eee 28-7 162 
21-3 25 22-7 27°5 16-5 50-3 37-6 12-5a} 25 30-2 163 
22 25:5 23-2 26-3 19 49-1 38°6 12 Sal er oiche 31-7 164 
14-4 18 16-2 25-4 14-8 40-7 30-5 10 26 28-3 165 
14-4 17-6 17-6 25-6 15-1 43-7 32-4 LOO eke es 28-3 166 
12-1 21-6 19-2 25-7 15-7 46 34-4 12-5aj} 28-8 30-1 167 
15 20 19 36-5 16-5 45 34-8 Tits oane eee 29-9 168 
Aickicnyoee 16-5 20 19-7 19 47 33 °8 14-3a} 30-5 29-3 169 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, 








Canned Vegetables 




















ae : i 
At Se oo. ers a ; 
as | = Fadil). |) eel ee eee 
LOCALITY Pie ee A oes oN | ol oe ame lt ee 38 
ap ae a cA = 2 1 Se | By | 
eS ges Sat i Meese ac Sa | 28 aa | & 5 
$3 | 83 sez] 25 | es | 22] 88 | ge | gs 
9 ® §. © oa a) Se om om Oa oO & 
5 5 Fe, re fa B a ay 6) 
cents | cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (average)................ 23-4 6-8a 3:3 5:3 8-1 10-8 10-8 10-7 10-8 
Nova Scotia (average)............... 22-6 4-9 3-7 5-3 4-9 13-0 10-9 10-7 10-8 
TaeS YANO yA EN. Sle tl Es 22-7 8 3:5 5 7-4 11-8 11 11-4 11-4 
2—New Glasgow...........0c00+- 22-6 7:3 3°6 5-1 7-4 13-6 10-2 10 10 
Goamm berate. eee eRe 21-1 6-7 3°7 5:3 7-6 10-7 10-6 10-6 10-7 
cigs SEVEN GUN BEN WGNRUONE Ale I ain gi 22-3 | 6-6-7 3-7 5-6 8-2 13-8 List 10-2 10-3 
BW ind sores. Pose hg eee ny 22-2 6-7 3°8 5-2 7-8 15 11-2 11-4 11-8 
Gs Er UT Mee es (Oe! Ope be 24-7 6:7 3-7 5-4 8 13-1 ivel 10-6 10-7 
7—P.E.1.—Charlottetown........ 22-4 6-7 3-8 5-1 77) 13-2) 10-6) 11-6] 11-9 
New Brunswick (average).......... 22-8 7-0 3-6 5-4 7-6 13-7 10-5 10-8 10-8 
Sa MGTetoR NT OE et aah 23-3 7:3 3°6 5-7 8-7 15 11 11 10-9 
O—Paint JOHN eM ike lk on oe 23°7 15-3-6-7 3-4 5-2 7°2 13-3 10-4 10-3 10-6 
10—Fredericton. ....).....050s..0- 21-1 7-3 3-7 5-6 7-6 13-4 10-5 10-4 10-6 
LIS BAtRirstinn ariel ican 23-2 7:3 3°7 5-2 7 13 10-2 11-6 11-2 
Quebec (average).................6. 20-7 5-6 3:5 5-3 6-5 10-4 9-4 10-0 9-9 
DA OOUGTIOG Oe LBs i ditid wna see oe 22°6 | 5-9-5 3-8 5-4 7-2 10-3 9-6 10-2 10-2 
dS-bhree Rivers. 2504/3 sesieees 22°83 14.7-5-3 4 5°5 7-4 11-9 9-8 10-5 10-2 
14—Sherbrooke. 35.34/44. 5 eueslese« 21-3 5-3 3-1 5:5 6-1 10-9 9-5 9-9 10 
LOOrebiy tina laws ibe awa 19-9 4-7 2-8 4-7 6-2 9-7 8-8 10-4 9-7 
16—-8¢. Hyacinthe. i). ..) seekiess 19 5-3 2-8 5-6 thal 10 9-3 9 10 
17aetiebns sor ee aks blak w...| 18-8 4.7 3-1 5-2 6-3 10 9-8 10 10 
18—Thetford Mines............... 20 5-7 4-1 5 5-2 10 9-3 10-6 10-2 
19-—-Montrealiy ysis oo. bh oee 36 21-8 |5-3-6-7 3-9 5-2 7-4 9-8 9 9-7 9-7 
Naat ETE RR a li Der 20-3 |5-3-6-7 3-5 5-3 5-9 11-1 9-1 9-4 9-4 
Ontario (average)................... 20-2 6-4 2.9 5.9 8-7 10-8 10-3 10-3 10-4 
Pi OLR Wa wh do 8, oboe 22-3 6-7 3-7 5.3 8-3| 10-6 9-6 9-8} 10-1 
De LORKVILLO, ide... Whe tw. ments 21-4 6-7 3°8 4.9 7°5 10-9 9-4 10-1 10-1 
2o-—Kingston ae Ae, 20:8 | 6-6-7 3+4 5-1 7-6 10-9 9-7 9-6 9-6 
24--Bellevalley si. ville /ebees«'s 22-4 |5.3-6 26 5-1 8-1 10 9-5 9-6 9-8 
25—Peterborough.............2-- 22:5 | 6-6-7 2°4 5 8-5 10-2 9-8 9.8 10 
BG—-Oshawaiiileu! Bi Ba wae on 23-9 | 6-6-7 2°4 5-1 8-2 10 9-7 O87 i0-1 
De OPH OL EMO ERR 22-6 Q 9-3 4.7 8-4 10-5 9-9 10-3 10:3 
ZEA NOTONCO ie 0) hae ied een 25°5 6-7 2-7 5-1 8-7 10 10 10-2 10-1 
29—Niagara Falls, ..$....)....060- 24 6:7 2°6 5 9-4 10-6 10 10-1 10-7 
30—St. Catharines................ 22-4 6-7 2°7 5-2 9-2 11-9 9-8 10-2 10-2 
Oh Eramiiltom s/h) dees bone is 26-6 | 6-6-7 2-6 5 8-7 9-9 10-1 10 10-2 
82——-Brantlord:., . ois sdhihse cds cin os 23-8 6:7 2°4 4-8 9-2 9:7 10 9-9 9-8 
Sore Galtyhan hii Bio wa bet 27-8 6-7 2-3 5-3 9 10-4 10-2 10-3 10-2 
34—Guelph....... 24 6 929 5 8-9 10-6 10-2 9-9 10-2 
385—Kitchener.. .. 24-2 6-7 2-5 5-1 8-8 10-5 10-2 10-4 10-2 
86—Woodstock, .. 22-2 6:7 1-9 4-6 8-8 9-7 10-2 9-9 9-8 
387—Stratford..... 22-2 6-7 2°2 53 9-9 11-5 10-4 10 10 
88—London...... 22-9 6-6-7 2°5 5-1 8-7 11-2 10-5 10 10-3 
89—St. Thomas... 23-5 |5.3-6 2-5 5.9 9-6 10-9 10-7 10-7 10-9 
40—Chatham.... 21-2 5-3 2-3 5-2 8-9 10-5 10-9 10-9 10-7 
41—Windsor...... 21-3 | 6-6-7 2°5 5 7°8 10 9-9 10-2 10-1 
42—Sarnia....... 24-3 | 6-6-7 2-2 5 8-6 10-8 11 10-4 10-6 
43—Owen Sound. 24-6 6 2-5 4-8 8-7 12-2 9-9 9-8 9-9 
44—-North Bay... 24-7 | 6-6-7 3°8 5-6 9-4 11-2 11-8 10-9 11-6 
45—Sudbury..... 21-6 6:7 3-8 5-8 8-2 12-9 10-9 11 11-3 
46—Cobalt BEA TTABE OF) ) 0 RICO ICOOUE 24 6-7 4 5-4 8-4 12-4 12-6 11-6 11-7 
YESS AR sacysats 1, ean Pe TRU amen ee tO Aen 22-3 6-7 4-1 6-4 8-6 11-9 10-5 10-9 10-8 
48—Sault Ste. Marie............... 22-9 6-6-7 8-4 5-3 8-5 10-9 11-1 11-5 11-8 
£6-—Vortwirtnur) Wo su. bel Oa ah 23-1] 6-6-7 3-6 5-6 9-2 10-6 10-3 10-9 10-9 
§0—Fort William... .......s.5.ds.s; 22-4 6-6-7 3-9 5-4 8-6 11 10-2 10-8 10-9 
Manitoba (average)................. 24-1 7-0 3-5 5-3 8-9 10-3 12-0 11-5 11-7 
5i—Winnipeg, .. oo... ieee e cee eue ees 25:6 16-4-8 3-4 5-1 8-6 9-8 11-3 11-5 11-7 
P2-—Brandon 5 . .\.bypitiis sie side heme e's 22-6 |6-4-7-1 3°5 5-4 9-1 10-7 12-7 11-4 11-7 
Saskatchewan (average)............ 23-4 6-9 3-4 5-5 9-3 10-6 12-7 11-4 11-5 
58— Regina ohele sietedeye Sareea ble ane wer 24-5 16-4-7-2 3°3 5-8 9-6 10 13 11-3 11-3 
54—Prince Albert. ..............-- 23-8 6-4 3-4 5-3 8-5 11-6 12-9 12 12 
55-—Saskatoon! .) .. 0... dees lice es 21-6 7-2 8-5 5-3 9-6 10-3 12-5 11 11-6 
DO—-MCOose Haws ch, .) vidio nok <tc 23-7 7:3 3°4 5-4 9:5 10-5 12-5 11-4 he? 
Alberta (average).................4. 26-1 7-0 3-5 5-4 8-5 10-3 12-6 11-3 | 11-3 
b/—MedtemerHath.,..ticcdbs sees 26-2 6 3°5 6 8-2 10-6 13-5 10 10-5 
68—Drumbheller...............00. 27-2 |6-7-7-2 3°5 5:5 7:8 10 12-8 11-1 11-6 
59—-Hdmonton i sud besa esos 24 7-2-8 3°5 5-7 8-1 10-3 12-2 11-8 12 
OU OBIE AT hls Alas atts a Ans lmaiietans 27-7 7-2 3°5 5:6 9 9-8 12-5 12-5 11-1 
6i—Lethbridge NR he os or eee 25-2 7-2 1c Ul ea ai 9-3 10-6 12-1 10-9 11-1 
British Columbia (average)........ 25°79 9-1 4-4 5-6 4-6 8-5 12-3 12-2 12-4 
62——Hernie 0) 0b Same! be eee oe, 26 9 4 5 8-4 9-8 12-9 12-9 12-7 
63— Nelson ED aid cchaetalicn MER SN OMe ny. f 25 10 ae) EE a 7-6 9-3 12-5 13-2 13-5 
RE ANN lds phgeedbitS ss alll AAR as 24-4 10 4-3 6-1 8-3 8-5 12-7 13-1 13-7 
65—New Westminster............- 25-3 |8-3-9-6 3-9 5-5 7-2 7-8 11-3 11-4 10-6 
66-—-Vancouver ) U1. te... hohe... 25-4 |8-3-9-6 3-9 5-5 6-8 8 11-1 10°8 10-6 
Oi VICLOTIANG . scum Ades - Sohcbers.- 27 8 4 6-4 7-8 7-9 12-4 11-3 11-8 
OSr IN SU BI TIO 66)! chats sd ade o's 3 28-1 8 3-9 5 7-8 8-7 12-8 11-7 12-5 
69—Prince Rupert..........c000..- 24-7 9-10 4-1 6 7 8-2]. 12-9 13 13-5 





a. Chain stores, etc., sell bread, undelivered, at lower prices in most of the cities. b. Grocers’ quotations 
c. Including fancy bread. 
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£ ae | + Roy ; q = 6 ar el 
x% a “ Re) ole 2 > 
$ 53 | ah ue: [ved K Es 5 as Sg [: 
= Fal ates : : ae a0 om oo om os a8 on Pee) 
Ad o 3 n is one om g oo 2 ree iS rat . ps Conn = . 
oo. | Ss 2 2 Sa S45 B pies a a 5} ae te 
peer bent) ee OM tee late lees Log Bm 3 8 cio Pio 
ae. ie} = Ls) yy A, 29 oo "A Os 8 Pe 2 An be 
ase] go he be 58 gm aS | ado B dQ as ao Eo 
® aR 8 3 oo >a Su got Ee =n I a 6 
ea) fo) ay Ay cm ca Ay or 6) me 6) = 6) 
cents cents $ cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
5-2 3-8 1-073 22-1 19-1 14-8 10-9 16-8 15-0 57-2 16-7 52-0 43-4 
5-2 4-3 1-174 23°3 16-9 13-5 11-5 16-2 15-2 63-0 16-2 53:7 48-0 
4-9 4-2 1-392 PASTA IB Sinan, | 12-7 11 15-2 14 Gilt ene LAE OH WR) Valen obs Bp 49-2 }1 
5 4-3 1-005 19-4 15 11-5 12-1 15-2 14-1 52 16-2 49 43-8 12 
5 4-6 1-196 24-1 19-6 15 11-8 16 Ey Nes RS i 14-2 50 50 3 
5:7 4-1 1-28 24-9 18-7 14-5 11-4 17-1 16:3 67-5 17 58 49-8 | 4 
5-8 4-1 1-087 22-1 DAS HM Mg he a 10-8 17-2 15-8 73 17 54 48-5 | 5 
5 4-7 1-083 22-8 18-9 14 11-8 16-3 15-6 59-5 16-8 57-5 46-4] 6 
4-9 4-0 950 18-4 13-6 20-0 12-7 15-8 15-0) wee 17-8 49-0 47-217 
5-1 4-0 1-063 22°3 15-5 14-2 11-3 16-3 14-8 53-1 15-9 59-6 49-0 
5-2 4-2 1-277 23-4 14:8 14-2 12-4 16-9 15:5 54:5 15-7 65 52-8 | 8 
5-5 4 1-089 22-9 18-4 14-2 10-4 15-6 13-5 51-7 14-9 56-3 48-6 | 9 
5-2 3-8 1-026 22-5 13-4 14-5 11-1 16:3 146 eS ee 15-9 57 46 10 
4-3 4 858 PAW ES ae ae te 14 11-2 16-3 US otf EN Bee 17-2 60 48-7 }11 
4-8 4-7 1-041 21-3 20°0 14:3 10-9 16-5 14:2 60-1 16-7 56-7 42-6 
5:3 4-9 1-036 22°6 19 13-7 12-2 17-1 15-3 85-5 20-2 59-7 44-3 112 
4-7 5:3 1-057 21-7 23-7 15-6 10-9 15-7 14-8 55 16-8 59 44-7 113 
4°8 4-7 1-111 22-4 24-6 14-6 11:3 17-9 14-4 44-5 18-3 56-6 43-8 |14 
4-7 3°9 902 EO Ae tie cera aia 12-7 9-7 15 13 50 15-2 55 41°3 115 
4-3 4-5 1-044 DEH NS HE ae, § 15-2 12 16-5 13-1 51-7 15-8 54 41-2 |16 
5 6 868 LOM RS = ey 14:5 10-2 16-7 14-7 54-3 15 65 43-7 |17 
4 4-2 1-116 23-6 30 13:5 10-2 17°6 13-5 65 LIAS BR NE a MU 44-3 |18 
4-9 4-1 1-155 23-1 22-3 14:3 10:8 16-6 13-8 85-8 16-7 57:0 40-3 |19 
5-2 4-3 1-087 22-1 18-1 14-2 10-7 15-5 15-4 49-2 15 47-2 39°8 |20 
4-9 3:5 1-061 21-7 19-4 14-9 11-0 16-7 15-3 53°7 15-8 51-4 41°§ 
4-8 4-6 1-109 23 21-3 14-6 11 16-4 15-8 56-3 16-5 54-9 41-9 }21 
4-7 3°5 1-254 24-4 22 15 9-3 16-7 Te Moye te ep aeh sal 15 59°7 42-1 122 
5 4-2 1-018 20-3 21-8 11-1 10-8 17-2 15-3 50-6 15 52-8 42 23 
4-8 3°7 923 19-7 20-4 13 11 16 14-3 42-5 15-3 47 40-8 |24 
4-9 3:4 958 19 JO SOU ee eal, 10:5 17-2 15 55°8 16:9 51 39-9 125 
5 3-1 989 19-9 15-7 15 11-6 17-1 15-2 52-5 15-3 61 41-6 |26 
4-9 2-9 1-057 22-3 18-9 14 10-2 16-4 15-3 65 15-7 53 4] 27 
4-7 3°6 1-114 21-3 PS Pe ee 9-8 16-3 14-8 60 15-6 ' 50-9 40-4 |2 
6-3 3°6 1-132 22-3 OF ME tock oie. 10-5 iG 15-6 50 L536). GaeaPanies 43-2 129 
5-4 3:3 1-072 21-6 19.226 | sorte: 10:5 18-2 15-7 57:7 14-6 45-7 44-1 |30 
5 3-5 1-061 21-8 DA ONY peg ae 9-9 15-9 14-6 59 14-3 59 41-1 [31 
4°8 3+1 967 19-8 USO ee ae ae 11-2 17-1 14-6 45-5 15-2 52-7 40-9 {8 
4-9 3°7 994 22-3 16: 20") ah ee. 11-4 17-4 14-9 55 15-3 55 40-9 133 
4-8 3-5 87 18-6 1 {C6103 Ta Pm, ee 10-2 16-9 14°5 53:7 15-4 46-3 40-1 |34 
4-8 3:3 986 20-4 15-6 § 5) 10-8 16-7 4 Bia Se ey RS ICK Sal PAE ty 39°6 35 
4-6 2:8 98 19-7 PAO cae 11-4 15-8 1 et ene TCHS (RR 39 36 
4-6 2°4 837 16 PS ail cts eve 10-8 16-1 15-3 44 15-3 56-5 40 On 
4-8 3-2 1-026 20-3 TS2oy ok woe 11-5 16-4 HAs Zi IAM Oba ee 14-6 51-2 40-4 |38 
4-5 8°38 1-039 20-6 EPSON TS eet ee 12-1 16°6 15-1 44 16-3 40 41-8 |39 
4-1 2-5 96 19-6 i VAD el foes Se Beg 10-1 17-2 14-5 45 15-9 49-5 40-7 |40 
4-4 2:5 1-031 18-7 T6sb ee a. 10-5 15 TE AE Pe a 15-2 41 40-9 |41 
5-1 2-9 1-094 23-2 De ol HAS Ale ie Bs 11-1 16-8 15-6 55 15-6 53 41-7 142 
4-6 2°9 92 1 SIS) | Ra Ay LE | (RO 11-6 15-7 15 50:5 17 45 41¥ 43 
4-8 4-1 1-272 29 23-3 15 11-9 15-6 15-3 58 17-7 59 44-1 |44 
4-8 4-3 1-316 27-6 22-5 14 11-5 17-2 15-8 57-4 16-4 51-4 448% 145 
5 4 Lego PACLIM Ae a iW 13-2 18 16-2 54-4 18 52:5 46-4 146 
4-9 4-9 1-452 29-4 25 16:9 12-4 16-7 17 63-8 17-7 52°8 45-5. 147 
5+2 3-9 1-089 21-3 25 17-5 10 15-8 15 57:5 16-7 52:5 42-6 148 
4-8 3:5 985 21-1 26-1 16°4 12-2 17-2 17-7 55:3 16-4 46-7 43-2 149 
4-6 3°3 1-069 21-9 21-7 13-8 11-1 17 16-8 56 16-1 48-3 43-2 150 
5-7 3:0 718 TAO e Re ee 13-8 10-1 17-7 15-3 62-2 16-6 47-7 42-3 
5:7 2°9 593 BIO Va Ae ee 12-5 9-5 17-2 14-8 61:6 16-2 44-8 41-6 151 
5-7 3-1 842 TO th ae 15 10-6 18-1 15-7 62:7 16-9 50-6 43 52 
5-4 3°6 Vi3 JCS CR eee eA 16-5 19-8 17-0 15-6 61-7 18-3 51-1 46-1 
5-4 3°6 832 2 AMS Wes cretae 15 10-8 17-1 14-7 60-7 18-2 51-1 47-1 153 
5:5 4 615 1865 Le ee 17:7 10-2 18-1 16-6 64 20-5 52-5 46-9 154 
5-2 3-7 724 LOY lk ae 16-8 10-5 17 15-2 61-8 17-5 49-5 45-1 155 
5-4 8°2 922 TOD ts EPS Cee 11-5 15-7 15-7 60-4 17-1 51-1 45-2 156 
5-4 3:6 766 1935) |. eee. 14-6 10-8 18-1 15-4 58-4 19-1 49-5 44.4 
5-2 2-9 817 PAC PAR SA Re 5 15 10-6 18-1 15-7 58°4 18-2 52-7 44 57 
5:7 3°8 83 ZONT AS sk dotnet lone meee 10-6 18-7 15 59-8 19-1 52-5 47 58 
5-7 4 593 To Pe Lee ee 15 11 18 15-3 59 18-5 48-5 44-3 {59 
5-7 3°7 866 BOSD NE oh vie Aue ls se ere 10-5 17-8 15-4 57 18-8 46 43-6 |60 
4-7 3:7 722 DOM Ne ie Sete 13-7 11-2 18 15-8 57-7 20:7 48 43 61 
6-6 3-9 1-530 B36. |e. dete 18-7 10-1 17-3 14-5 58-3 18-2 48-4. 42-0 
7-1 3-9 996 Lee es Saneeies © Ate) amak- 12-2 17-5 15-8 61:8 20 53-7 47-2 162 
7°8 3-1 1-53 PAO al aes ik Dall ae ap a 10 19 16-2 38 19-7 51-7 47-7 163 
7°6 3°6 1-58 SLSh ht ct. ee | ee ae 10-7 18 15-7 Be 24-3 51-7 45-5 164 
5 3:8 1-40 PALS be BAUER Bl Welle By ee a 8:7 16-5 13-2 52 15-7 42-8 36 65 
5-4 3-4 1-37 PA oe Wes Ay hash Meee eee pe 8-6 15-9 13-2 52-8 15-5 43-5 38-2 166 
6 4-1 1-62 CLO Ne Die ASAE, al Diy aie she Si 9-2 17 13-3 57-9 15-8 45 38-9 167 
7:8 5 1-73 ae AN RA Suchet eed Ih td 11-7 16-3 13-2 56:7 16-6 49-3 40-7 |68 
6 4-6 2-01 BY Aol) bie Geoeeeea 18-7 9-6 17-8 15 59 17-6 47 42 69 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, 
Ls eo] - 
Sugar a . : a a 
qd [we § | & ee . 3 aBe 
Ee i Bes ea pee De 2 pe| | Ss 
LOCALITY i 3 |S |ee5] 28 | ea | 3 5 a oth & 
® SS = ales} she = 2,2 | pes Ue hy b= 
as) 33 is ee a3 ud [eS] we | 2S | oS | Se S33 
euiloa|Satcul(sex| Of [oe] £8 | Be | ee! tas Bas 
S21/58)/88) 88 (88a sx (Sa) Be 2a Sa Sa EP a 
O va oO fe =O > D om oO Q n < 
cents} cents | cents} cents | cents} cents | cents| cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (average)....... 6-3 | 6-2 | 34-4 | 58-8 | 19-3 13-5 | 2-6 36-3 A4G-1 4i-4 4-9 14-595b 
Nova Scotia (average)..... 6-1} 6-0 | 40-7 | 58-9 | 19-2 9-4] 2-8 44-4 39-2 12-3 5-0 15-600 
1I—=Sydneyuee ek. a 6:3 | 5-9 | 40 59-1 | 20-7 9-7 1 8 41 40-6 12-3 1 i es Ree a 
2—New Glasgow........ 6-3 | 6-1 | 40-9 | 58-7 | 19-6 GEG) 8 41 36-9 12-8 LS ll PS ei Se oa 
SSAA TIVOCTR Uses se < abate oe 6-1 5-9 | 43-5 | 58-5 | 17 8-7 2-6 40 36-8 12 Dae | Sr, ee ee 
4—Halifax. .....cccsee- 6 6 36-1 | 58-2 | 22-7 9-1 | 2-7 48 44-5 12-3 5-1 15-00 
5—Windsor...........+- 5-9 6 41:2 | 60 17-2 9-5 2-7 40 39-3 11-7 Ome A eee ee 6 
OS ETOe uke vacc ce aloe 6-2 | 5-9 | 42-6 | 58-7 | 18 9-8 | 2-9 38-3 36-9 12-5 15 TMs UE Bs at a rae 
7—P.K.1.—Charlottetown| 6-0] 5-8 | 38-2 | 58-2 | 18-8 13-9 | 2-5 44.9 38-1 12-3 4-9 13-500 
New Brunswick (average).| 6-3 | 6-1 | 39-4 | 58-1 | 18-5 10:0 | 2-8 40-2 37-6 12-1 4-9 15-000 
8—Moncton............. 6 6 42-2 | 60 20-4 9-6 3 44.7 39 12-1 5 g 
9—Saint John........... 6-2 6-1 | 35-2 | 55-5 | 18-4 10-2 2°6 40-5 35-9 12-4 4.9 15-00 
10—Fredericton 6:4] 6-1 | 38-2 | 57-7 | 17-3 9-6 | 2-6 35-7 Sag 11-6 AGS) Hh CAR aes 
11—Bathurst............. 6-7 | 6-1 | 41-8 | 59-2 | 18 10:7 | 2-9 40 38:3 12-2 Aa Ws Ae Ne oe coo 
Quebec (average).......... 5-9 | 5-8 | 32-9 | 59-7 | 19-7 13:0 | 2-6 41-3 48-0 10-1 5-0 13-964 
$2—-Quebec ! 28.05. os 5-9 5-8 | 35-3 | 63-2 | 20-9 15-6 2-4 Bi/oi) 55 10-4 5 13-50 
13—Three Rivers........ 6-1 6 33-8 | 70-1 | 21-4 15-8 | 2-6 46-2 40 10 5 14-00 
14—Sherbrooke.......... 5-9} 5-9 | 31-3 | 62-9 | 22-4 11-4] 2-8 42-3 47-9 10 4-9 14-50 
1b—Sorel 7, Qeges cc aie bee 5-7 5-6 | 31-3 | 57-4 | 18-2 10 2-3 40 50 10 A BO IR on se 
16—St. Hyacinthe....... 5-8 | 5-7 | 32-8 | 50-7 | 19 12-6 |) 32%5 By foi 43-3 10 5 13-50 
T7=-St. Johns’... iste. 6 6 28-3 | 49-7 | 17 13 2-9 42-5 50 10 5 13-00 
18—Thetford Mines...... 6 5-6 | 33-4 | 60 18-4 13°3 fe Wor 42 40 10-3 i: il Ie, Si, Bae 
19—Montreal..........-.. 5-7 | 5-7 | 34-5 | 64-9 | 19-1 13-4] 2-6 43-5 51-2 10-5 4-9 |14-00-15-00 
20a eee cae eels 6 5-9 | 85-3 | 58-6 | 21-3 11-8 | 2-8 40-6 55 10 4-9 14-75 
Ontario (average)......... 6-2} 6-1 | 34-4 | 62-3 | 18-9 11-9 | 2-4 34-9 46-6 10-6 4-8 14-402 
21—Otta was fo. eee scleck 5-9 5-8 | 33-6 | 61-2 | 17-9 12-8 2°5 38-3 54-2 10-1 4-9 14-50 
22—Brockville........... 6 5-8 | 31-8 | 59-4 | 23 10-2 2-4 34-9 46-1 10-2 4-9 13-75 
28> IRIN EStOD $25 c:siei01 sie clers 6 5-8 | 34-4 | 54-4 | 17-8 11-5 2-9 37-7 44-3 10 4-8 14-00 
24—Belleville............ 6:4 5-9 | 34-3 | 58-8 | 19 10-2 2-6 30-7 42-5 10-7 4-8 14-25 
25—Peterborough........ 6-1 6 37-7 | 59-9 | 18-7 12-9 |) 2-5 38-3 49 10-3 5 : 
26—Oshawa.......-...6-. 5-9 5-9 | 33-9 | 60 18-8 10-1 2°2 34 48 10-5 5 : 
27=Orillian: 5/52 eee ee 5-9] 6 35°9 | 65-8 | 19-2 10 253 35-8 49-7 9-8 4-5 
28—TorontoO:, Sees cc siete 6 5-8 | 36-5 | 60-3 | 17-2 Ties: ty 24 31-7 45-6 10-1 4-5 
29—Niagara Falls........ 5-9] 6 36-7 | 59 18-2 10-6 | 2-4 41-6 40 10-8 4-5 
30—St. atharines Samieeten 6-4 6-2 | 83-8 | 65-4 | 20 11-7 2°4 36:7 40 10°8 5-1 
6 5-9 | 31-7 | 59-4 | 17-8 10-6 | 2-1 33°7 40 10-1 4-7 
5-9} 5-9 | 38-4 | 61-6 | 17-4 10-8 | 2-3 37-9 45-7 9-9 5-1 
6:3 6-2 | 38-3 | 60-5 | 18-2 10-9 2°2 37-3 46-4 10:5 4-9 
34—Guelph.............. 6 5-9 | 32 58-5 | 19 10s We ee 29-9 44.2 10-1 4-8 
5—Kitchener........... 6-1] 6-1 | 31-1 | 67-1 | 19 10-6 | 2-4 34-1 43-3 10-1 4-5 
386—Woodstock........... 5-9 5:8 | 384-4 | 55-6 | 16 10 2°4 33 46 10°6 5 
37—Stratford............ 6-3 | 6-3 | 33-7 | 65-7 | 19 13" fe 2 34-8 43 10-1 5 
88—London.............. 6-2 6-1 | 37 63 16-4 11-6 Den 33-6 46-2 10 4-7 
39—St. Thomas.......... 6-4 6-3 | 35-7 | 64-8 | 19-2 12-2 2°6 40-9 48 10-5 5-2 
40—Chatham............ 6-1)| 559 | 83-77] 63-5 | 15 122) |) 2-2 32-5 50 9-8 4-4 
41—Windsor............. 5-9 5-8 | 30-9 | 61-2 | 17-5 10-4 2-1 31-6 50 10 4-7 
49—Sarnia..........c000. 6-5 6-2 | 36-3 | 65-1 | 18 10-4 1-8 31-1 53 10 4-7 
43—Owen Sound......... 6-2 6-1 | 41 66 21 10 2-1 28-7 50 10 5 
44—North Bay.......... 6-7 6-5 | 35-7 | 65-3 | 19-5 14-7 2-7 39-6 45 11-7 5 
45—Sudbury............. 6-6 | 6-5 | 35-1 | 69-3 | 19-6 15-8 | 2-6 39-2 53-3 12-2 5 
46—Cobalt............... 7 6-9 | 32-7 | 65-5 | 22 15 2-6 35 40 13-5 5 
47—Timmins............ 6-8 | 6-7 | 32-8 | 65 18:5 15-7 | 2-7 Blt ae sete lees eee 5 
48—Sault Ste. Marie..... 6-3 | 6-2 | 31-8 | 68-2 | 22 15 2-3 31-7 50 10-5 4-8 
49—Port Arthur......... 6-1 | 6-1 | 32-6 | 59-1 | 22-2 14-3 | 2-6 34-3 54-4 12-2 5 
50—Fort William........ 6-5 | 6-3 | 32-1 | 59-5 | 20-9 12-4 | 2-4 35 42-5 11-4 4-7 
Manitoba (average)........ 6-9 | 6-8 | 31-1 | 53-0 | 19-5 10-7 | 2-6 28-7 53-4 12-8 5-0 
51—Winnipeg............. 6-8 | 6-7 | 31 52-6 | 18-2 10-1 | 2-6 29-5 56-7 12-6 5 
B2—-brandon-es. 5 yen 6-9 | 6-8 | 31-1 | 53-4 | 20-7 11-3 | 2-5 27-8 50 13 5 
Saskatchewan (average)..| 7:1] 7-2 | 31-5 | 54-9 | 19-7 19-2 | 2-8 32-9 54-3 13-4 4-9 
58—Regina J. 5 een) ee 6-9 | 7-4 | 31-6 | 55-9 | 19-4 17-2a] 2-7 31-7 58 13 4-9 
54—Prince Albert........ 7-1 @ 31-1 | 54-4 | 19-2 22a 2-7 38-7 50 14 5 
55—Saskatoon........... 7-4) 7-41 32-4 | 54-1 | 19-2 18-2a] 2-7 32:3 55 14 4-8 
56—Moose Jaw..... .--| 6:8] 6-9 | 30-9 | 55-2 | 20-9 19-3a] 3 282 8.\k Mo... ee 12-5 4-9 
Alberta (average) 6-9} 7-1} 31-4 | 53-2 | 19-2 16-7 | 2-8 31-0 53-6 13-7 4-9 
57—Medicine Hat........ 6-9 | 6-9 | 32-2 | 53-1 | 21-6 19-2a| 2-7 28-6 60 12 5 
58—Drumbheller.......... 7 7 27-6 | 53-8 | 20 17-7a| 2-8 30 60 15 5 
59—Edmonton........... 6:8 6-9 | 33-9 | 53 19 16-3a] 2-9 33-1 47-8 14-5 4-9 g 
60—Calgary.........+0.- 6-6 if 32-8 | 52-4 | 17-5 15-9a} 2-8 28-2 47-5 12 4-6 g 
61—Lethbridge.......... 7-1 | 7-9 | 80-5 | 53-7 | 17-7 14-6a] 2-8 35 52-5 15 AD ey Kae feevecers 
British Columbia (aver.)..| 6-6 | 6-4 | 32-7 | 52-4 | 20-7 21-2 | 3-0 35-7 56-7 12-2 <0". cee e haere 
62—Fernie..............- 73) Cel 838-0 | 62-8 | 17-5 20-8a} 2-8 32-5 55 13-7 ial UR Joc 
63—Nelson.........-.000- 7-1 72 | 35 57-3 | 22-8 25a 3 AO. Sf. He eee Bash St Wt xs 3 
Gd rail fore ac ce meee 6-8 | 6:5 | 30-7 | 54-5 | 23 23-7al 3-5 26 heii ae 14 Die Wk ele sis 
65—New Westminster 5-9} 5-6 | 33-5 | 49-2 | 18-3 18-3a] 2-5 33°7 60 12-2 a Oe Se 9 SRSRor 
66—Vancouver..........- 6 29-6 | 49-3 | 17-5 18-la} 2-6 31-7 56:7 10-2 ye a (Be eR ver Oe 
67—Victoria.........000. 6-8 | 6-3 | 33-9 | 51-1 | 21-9 20-6al 2-7 37-5 55 10-7 Sie Ne Poe 
68—Nanaimo............ 6-6 | 6-2 | 31 50-3 | 20-6 20a, 3:6 AT Dit| cg eee eae oe Sie tt ome eee 
69—Prince Rupert........] 6:4] 6-1 |} 34 54-6 | 24 23a Dy Mikal dieiices crepe soa RENN Nae x is Ol ie, ho eee 
b. For prices of Welsh coal see text. c. Calculated 





a. ay sold extensively in bottles at higher prices than in bulk. 


cluding birc 
from mines. 











p. Six-roomed houses not extensively occupied by workingmen but some as $35-$50, according to condition 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF NOVEMBER, 1938 
Wood a Rent 
6 
s = rs => Six-roomed 
3 
. 8 <S ° i 3 be S ee houses ets 
S Ee) = oo ag eos 2, —|houses with) incomplete 
28 3 § & 22% BS 83 3 3 f8 ri |@S {modern con-| modern 
che. me se one a Re eS o S& |! veniences, con- 
2 3 3 — 3 5 I 3 2 3 2f 3 As 3 3 fF £ S per month | veniences 
-« [e) mat = om 
a fs) rs ts B B 5 5, | ber month 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ Cc. Cc. $ $ 
9-413 12-035 9-758 11-631 VQad 8-580 7-451) 26-7 | 9-3 24-166 17-785 
8-090 10-138 6-500 7-833 5-333 6-833 6-500} 28-6 | 9-7 21-333 14-833 
6-90-7-25s . 6-50 8-00 5-50 7:00 7-00 | 30-1 | 9-7/18-00-26-00 |14-00-18-00 | 1 
6-50-6-75s . 4-50 6-00 4-00 6-00 6-00c] 29-2 {10 |15-00-25-00 }10-00-15-00 | 2 
6-75-9-75 OOS ASIN Ne eS AG ME OREM | At Ue Io ee 8 8) CR) eT a 26°4 |10 |15-00-18-00 10-00 | 3 
8-50-10-50 11-50 {8-00-9-00 | 9-00-10-00 |6-00-7-00 | 7-00- 8-00 6-50 | 30 9-1)20-00-33-00 }15-00-22-00 | 4 
SPalley ek arsesy ica’ stoped ii Sees oye SHAE MPiorcs Meme Teresa SIEM (os CRRTER Ne TOI ATS tetipde ct ce MRPEAP NLS. ocak lel easC auf nnivlia: glardiatetgar« 28-7 | 9-6/18-00-25-00 }14-00-18-00 | 5 
OOD iy eon eh ea semen te leer Aes I TI, CAE era az mee fe) Ak lio cat allt 27-4 110 |18-00-25-00 |15-00-17-00 | 6 
9-250-9- 900 11-500 8-500 10-600 6-006 7-000 7°500c| 23-0 |10-0/19-00-25-00 |10-00-15-00 | 7 
10-063 11-833 7-000 8-500 5-500 6-500 7-500] 27-7 | 9-8 22-875 17-125 
9-50-10-50g¢ 11-50¢g 6:00¢g 7-00g 5-00g 6-002 g 29-2 110 |20-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 | 8 
10-50-12-00 12-50 8-00 10-00 6:00 7-00c} 7-00- 8-00c} 27-5 | 9-7}18-00-25-00 |16-00-20-00 | 9 
0-00-10 S008 1s 00-12 “00M ie. cc cite llevsraers takes CN na MMe eM Nee Mlk la heli 26:3 | 9-7 25-00 18-00 |10 
SISO phy is 51 IB aa apabea | IANS ee eu i athe AN Ru bog real Ra am LN 27-7 | 9-7 20-00 15-00 j11 
9-419 11-969 10-917 11-620 8-140 8-263 8-450) 22-9 | 9-1 22-330 16-125 
10-50 10-50 12-00c 12-00c¢ 10-67¢ 10-67c 6-75c] 21-2 | 9-3)22-00-30-00 }............ 12 
7:00- 9-50 11-00 9-00 12-00c 6-00 7-00¢ 8-00c} 25-3 | 9-5/22-00-30-00 |16-00-22-00 {13 
9-50-11-20 12-50 9-00 10-00 7°00 8-00 8-00 | 24-3 | 9-3121-00-28-00 |18-00-23-00 14 
Se AAA SPS Ge Re eee ease See Rage, AT TC Peak UNRP cota LPR Me SOA 1 TEER ee GREE] ARR eee ae 20 8-7|15-00-17-00 | 8-00-12-00 |15 
7°50 12-00 10-33¢ 12-17¢c 8-67¢ 9-67¢ 6-50c] 20-5 | 8-8]18-00-22-00 |14-00-20-00 |16 
9-00-9-50 gC, UT beg, ae, Ses PAR) PIE, AE eae Me Bol nae SR Arad | As eet | 20-7 | 9-6]18-00-25-00 |12-00-18-00 |17 
11-00 TS 250L ae eee ee T-b0C | Pi tes eee Ae SOG. 2). 2 Re. 24-6 | 9-4116-00-20-00 |10-00-14-00 |18 
8-00— 8-50 11-50 16-67c 18-67¢c 9-00 10-00 }12-00-14-00c| 25-5 | 8-8/22-00-32-00 |17-00-22-00 |19 
10-25 12-75 8-50 9-00 EOO MME Rime O OU Weis i 2, 24-1 | 8-2/18-00-26-00 }14:-00-18-00 |20 
10-164 11-879 10-292 12-438 7-931 9-842 8-708) 24-9 | 9-0 25° 804 19-143 
10-25 |11-50-12-50 9-00 10-00 6-50 7-50 | 9-00-10-00 | 23-4 | 9-1/20-00-30-00 |16-00-22-00 |21 
7-50-8-50 TESTOR | SU ie 0 PR SUN OO OU Renee aa Qu Ue) iat, , U0 AO | Re Cae an 23-4 | 8-6]18-00-24-00 |14-00-18-00 |22 
8-00 13-00 10-00 12-00 9-00 10-00 10-00c] 24-3 | 9-3]20-00-28-00 |18-00-20-00 |23 
10-00 12-00 9-00 10-00 7-00 SOOM. ani hs ae 22-4 | 9-3]18-00-26-00 |14-00-18-00 |24 
10-00 |12-00-12-50 9-00 10-00 5-00 6-00 5-00 | 21 9-0/22-00-30-00 |16-00-20-00 |25 
9-00-11-50 11-5 10-00 11-00 8-00 9-00 8-00 | 19-8 | 8-6125-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 {26 
9-75-10-00 12-50 8-00 9-00 6-50 CRUX, UREN Tae POR 23-6 | 8-7120-00-24-00 |14-00-20-00 |27 
10-50 10-50 14-00 16-00 10-00 12-00 12-00 | 25-3 | 8-4127-00-37-00 |20-00-27-00 {28 
7-50- 8-00¢ 10-50¢ g g g g g 25g 8-5120-00-30-00 }16-00-23-00 |29 
7°50- 8-00g/11-50-12-00¢ g 15-00-16-00¢ g g g 23-22) 9-1/25-00-35:°00 |18-00—25-00 |30 
9-00 10-00 13-00 15-00 9-00 11-00 11-00 | 25 9 |27-00-35-00 |15-00-27-00 |31 
9-00 NO AOV AT a Ne hse 14 OOF eee eas ZOOM ores SER 24-1 | 9-1/20-00-32-00 |15-00-25-00 |32 
9-50 12-00 14-00 18-00 10-00 14-00 10-00c] 23°7 | 9-1/20-00-27°00 }15-00-20-00 |33 
9-50-10-00 11-50 11-00 12-00 8-00 OO e is Seis etans 23-8 | 9 |23-00-28-00 |15-00-22-00 |34 
9-00-11-50 11-50 14-00 16-00 11-00 PS eOORE sys st: 24-4 | 8-5/20-00-32-00 |18-00-22-00 |35 
9-50-12-00 TZ OOM: OCT Rts eh, AIR re tate eR sR RE Bs go on wells 21-7 | 7-5/20-00-26-00 |15-00-20-00 |36 
8-50-10-50 11-50 14-00 16-00 12-00 TE SOON MRE. Whee, 25 9-4120-00-27-00 |15-00-20-00 |37 
10-75-12-00 LISSA Sera. tess 15-000) ioe cere 13-00c 6-00c} 25 8-9}24-00-36-00 }18-00-26-00 |38 
9- pte 00 12 00K) fae dad 13-00-16-00c}.......... 12-00c 8-00c] 24-4 |] 9 123-00-80-00 |18-00-23-00 |39 
& 8 g g g 202 | 8-6|20-00-26-00 |14-00-20-00 |40 
Q- 00-10: 00 LO STOO eas 16: 00c} eae: 12-00-14-00c] 7-00-10-00c]...... 8-5|25-00-37-00 |20-00-27-00 |41 
7-75- 8-75 BW SPsYN) | My Bs ac” Seal ie CE ae RT) LUGS ab AT AEN ae) Lee A 25 9-1120-00-30-00 |15-00-22-00 |42 
7°50- 8-50 ABQ Biden taees ce sets died vie «weedeat ee SoTL ED eam eRe S oc ERE 24 8-8/20-00-25-00 |15-00-20-00 |43 
12-75 14-00 8-00 10-00 6-00 MOORE 3h inet 30 QAM rte pre na iteoien 815 91% 44 
10-00-14-00 |13-00-13-75 12-00c 12-50 8-50c 9-00c 10-00c} 29 10 |30-00-40-00 |25-00-80-00 }45 
132000 Fem ee Wa nem! OD Cle iy aise Uae 8-25- 9-00c]............ 32-6 | 9-3 17-50 15°00 |46 
15-00 16-00 9-50 10-50 8-75 i OE eS 36 | 9-6 p p 47 
8-00~-11-00 10-00 6-25 9-00 5-00 6-25 6-50c] 25 8-9120-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 |48 
11-25-13 -25 12-00 7-50 8-75 6-50 TO TAi) eR 27-5 | 9-7]/22-00-32-00 |15-00-23-00 |49 
11-25-13 -25 12-00 7-00 8-00 6-00 ODL hj Bh 25 9 |22-00-32-00 |15-00-23-00 |50 
8-988 MESO] eae, eR. Se ok ik 7-875 8-625 7-250) 27-8 | 9-4 26-000 19-000 
6-25-12: 75h) 14-00-15-50 |..........].........00- 5-50-10-00} 6-50-11-00 7-50 | 28-2 | 9-6127-00-35-00 }18-00-26-00 |51 
5-75-11-20h]13-00-17-00 |..........].........06- 6-50-9-50 | 7-00-10-00 7-00 | 27-3 | 9-2118-00-24-00 |14-00-18-00 152 
8-400 TURD We) ET no Ord es Par 5-313 7-969 9-000) 28:2 | 9-7 24-750 18-375 
4-95-12-70h DECOR T ES ates ce. See RA, Te chat Ge OO 9 COIR v2. HA. 26 9-7125-00-35-00 |20-00-25-00 |53 
8-25- 9-25h DOOD Mee tet aca (cis acre See 3:50-4:75 | 5-00- 6-25 |............ 29-7 | 9-8]20-00-26-00 |15-00-20-00 |54 
T286— O° 00D eee maa s laces. te cae 6:25-6:75 | 7-00- 9-50 7-00 | 28-9 | 9-6120-00-27-00 }14-00-20-00 |55 
5-15- 9-45h TDSD OD ete, cell site aateteacks Real eee eae 9-00-11-00c 11-00c} 28-3 | 9-6]20-00-25-00 |15-00-18-00 |56 
5-063 WSO ee eectins, |alttaete o% Nido 5-500 6-500 4-000 ee : ris, 00-8. i ve 00-18 — FP 
g g 
Gi00h BA GWN 2 Fe * cue pected beanie: paeraten * e ...} 31-7 | 9-7 58 
2-75- 4-50h g g 5-00g 6-00¢ g 30-4g} 9-8}18- 00-28- 00 |15- 00-20- 00 {59 
6-00- 6-50h Il-75g|  g g 6-00g 7-00¢ 4-00g| 32-5g| 9-5|22-00-28-00 |18-00-20-00 |60 
Bs Om: Ao Bi retary ter feta | teeatane olaet te ail osc crete Mahe il cet asia ee Seats ee 4-00 | 25 9-4120-00-30-00 |14-00-20- ae 61 
10-029 AOS500l oe. eli haeheniays 6-875 7-250 4-825) 33-7 | 9-9 23-063 17-5 
bisweseiaxieectere ein AACE ETERS ASIA CCIE Bich] (ee Aer tel ep ARS RINE ped lie SP ge teas co a8 16-00 100. 62 
0200-1050 ee pd SO [sian ee laNee cee, on 7-50-8-75 | 8-50-10-25 | 4-88- 5-38c]...... 9-7/20-00-30-00 |18-00-20-00 |63 
BBO Geb eteanaers ica nate sire cllinn adel tae rae 6-75-7-00 | 8-00- 8-25 6-50c} 40 10 |25-00-32-00 |20-00-25-00 |64 
10:O0=10- SOR Ry Sere lOl 7G) Lae fos sess cse a eetns lees more Hi 00 3-50 | 30 9-8118-00-25-00 }14-00-18-00 |65 
10200=10* SONI Mane el OsBnles c.ce chit eee Pec clans 6-50 4-25 | 31-2 | 9-6}22-00-27-00 |17-00-22-00 |66 
9820-102 (Dal un Bi O00) sas oso ctu aceee ries 4-50-5- 50 6-20- 7-30c 4-77c] 31-6 |10 |19-00-24-00 |14-00-17-00 |67 
SEOs O" OUR rae kre eet eee soe ee ee [aa ise ele eee sie Lnolsl Dd bas See 32-5 | 9-7/20-00-25-00 |12-00-20-00 |68 
3930014 O00 ils. eins acta lie Selatan eas eiatees 5-00-10-00i] 7-00-12-00i]............ 32 {10 |20-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 |69 
price per cord from price quoted. f. Petroleum coke. Natural gas used extensively. h. Including lignite. iin 
and conveniences. r. Mining company houses in district $5°810 per month; others, five and six rooms, $10-$35. s. Delivered 
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(Continued from page 1428) 
average for fresh grades being up from 39-7 
cents per dozen to 48:9 cents. Creamery 
butter at an average price of 27-3 cents per 
pound was little changed from the previous 
month but was lower than at any time during 
the year. The average price in November, 
1937, was 32-5 cents. Bread and flour again 
averaged fractionally lower the former at 6:8 
cents per pound and the latter at 3:3 cents. 
Potatoes were higher in most localities except 
in the prairie provinces where declines were 
substantial. United States anthracite coal was 
up in the average from $14.37 per ton in 
October to $14.60 in November, seasonal in- 


creases being reported from several cities in 
Ontario. : 

Following are the prices per ton reported 
for Welsh coal, “cobbles” and “French nut”: 
Halifax $15.50; Charlottetown $13.50; Monc- 
ton $16; Saint John $14.50; Quebec $14; 
Three Rivers $15 and $14; Sherbrooke $14.75; 
St. Hyacinthe $15; Montreal $15.25 and 
$15.50; Ottawa $16.50; Kingston $15; Belle- 
ville $15.50; Peterborough $16.75; Oshawa 
$15; Toronto $15; St. Catharines $15; Hamil- 
ton $15 and $14.50; Brantford $16.25; Galt 
$16.50; St. Thomas $16; Cobalt $19.25; Tim- 
mins $19.50; Port Arthur $17.75; Fort Wil- 
liam $17.75; Winnipeg $20. 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION BUREAU 
OF STATISTICSt 


Average Prices in 1926=100 








; Com- 
Commodities 


ct | ms ne | ts | a | 


*All commodities.............+.- 567 
Classified according to chief com- 
ponent material— 


I. Vegetable Products........ 135 
II. Animals and Their Products 76 
III. Fibres, Textiles and Textile 
Productaygyddieeetice oes 85 
IV. Wood, Wood Products and 
Paper it iM nes we 49 
V. Iron and Its Products...... 44 
VI. Non-Ferrous Metals and 
Their Products.......... 18 


Nov.|Nov.|Nov.|Nov.| Nov.|Nov.|Nov.|Nov.| Oct. iy. 


modities | 1913 | 1918 | 1920 | 1922 | 1926 | 1928] 1929} 1930 | 1933 | 19385} 1936 | 1937 | 1938} 19388 


64-0)127-41155-9| 97-3] 97-7] 94-9) 95-7] 79-5) 68-9) 72-7) 77-2) 83-1) 74-1] 73-4 
58-11127-91167-0} 86-2} 96-3] 87-3} 93-5] 62-6) 61-0) 67-2] 79-1] 84-7) 60-8] 60-0 
70-9) 127-11145-1} 96-0} 97-9]110-3]108-4) 93-4} 63-5} 73-0) 73-5) 80-6) 74-8] 73-2 
§8-2/157-11176-5}101-7} 96-5} 92-2) 89-8) 77-5) 70-9) 69-6] 69-6) 69-5] 66-5] 66-4 


63-9] 89-1]154-4/106-3} 98-8] 98-6) 93-1] 85-8) 64-4) 65-3} 69-4) 75-9) 77-1] 76-4 
68-9) 156-9) 168-4) 104-6] 99-3] 92-8) 93-4) 89-3] 86-1] 87-2] 88-3]104-2! 98-1) 98-2 


98-4|141-9]185-5| 97-3] 97-0] 94-1) 96-7] 73-5) 66-2] 73-4] 74-0] 78-5) 73-0] 71-4 


Products) ou teameas deen 838 | 56-8} 82-3}112-21107-0} 99-4; 92-8] 92-8] 89-4) 85-1] 85-0} 85-0] 87-2] 86-4] 86-2 
VIII. Chemicals and Allied Pro- 
WCEB ERG are Pee ae Ser ee 77 =| 63-4/118-7/141-5)105-4| 99-5) 94-3! 95-1] 90-9) 81-0) 77-4! 78-8] 81-3] 79-5] 79-3 
Classified according to purpose— 
Consumers’ Goods......... 236 | 62-0/102-71/136-1) 96-9} 97-5) 95-1] 94-3) 84-5) 73-0) 74-2) 76-0] 79-3] 75-3]..... 
Foods, Beverages and To- 
DACEO: fee). ee et 126 61-8}119-0)150-8) 90-2] 97-5) 99-1/100-3] 83-9) 67-1] 72-3] 76-2) 81-8] 73-0]..... 
Other Consumers’ Goods. . 110 62-2) 91-9)126-3)101-4] 97-5] 92-4) 90-3] 84-9] 77-0] 75-4! 75-8] 78-5] 76-8!..... 
II. Producers’ Goods.......... 402 67-7}133-3}164-8) 98-8) 97-2] 93-4] 95-1] 73-4) 64-3] 69-41 76-3] 82-4) 68-61..... 
Producers’ Equipment..... 24 55-1) 81-9)108-6)104-1/100-8] 92-8} 94-5) 90-9) 85-4] 89-7) 89-5) 94-3] 95-31..... 
Producers’ Materials....... 378 69-1)189-0}/171-0} 98-2) 96-8) 93-5] 95-2) 71-4) 62-0) 67-1] 74-8] 81-1] 65-6]..... 
Building and Construction 
Materials.............. 111 67-0)100-7|144-0)108-7) 97-9] 98-3} 98-2! 85-7] 80-7) 81-1] 86-6] 91-9] 89-8I..... 
Manufacturers’ Materials. 267 | 69-5/148-1)177-3] 95-8] 96-5} 92-4] 94-5) 68-2) 58-8] 64-7] 72-8] 79-3] 61-5)..... 
Classified according to origin— 
I. Farm— 
DW Ca¥) Cc a ELAR SAL 186 | 59-2)134-7|176-4] 91-2] 95-9) 86-5) 91-1! 63-5) 60-8] 64-7| 74-9] 79-7) 59-4]..... 
B. Animal........- site ae 105 | 70-1)129-0)146-0) 95-9] 97-7|107-5}105-2| 90-6] 64-6] 73-4] 74-4] 80-5] 75-O]..... 
Farm (Canadian)........ 70 64: 1/132-6/160-6} 88-0] 98-0} 96-11/101-5] 66-3} 54-6] 65-1] 77-1] 84-0] 63-8] 64-5 
ML Marine erie oe ccs cmstea sete 16 65-9}111-7)114-1) 91-7|103-4)109-6}109-7| 92-0] 69-5] 69-0} 71-3] 76-0} 72-1|..... 
TUE P Orest sian ah shite ee vate 57 60-1) 89-7/151-3}106-8] 98-8} 98-6] 92-9} 85-5! 64-6] 65-3] 69-3) 75-6] 76-8]..... 
UV 2 Mineral co hoece hiss tol 203 67-9} 115-2/134-6}106-4) 98-8! 91-7] 92-1] 85-7] 81-7] 83-1] 83-3] 88-1] 85-9]..... 
All raw (or partly manufactured). 245 63 -8)120-8]154-1] 94-7} 97-4] 94-4] 97-2] 70-4] 59-3] 67-2] 75-8] 81-2) 65-11..... 
All Manufactured (fully or chiefly) 822 | 64-8)127-7/156-5}100-4) 97-4] 94-2] 93-5}| 82-8) 71-7) 72-9) 75-4! 80-6] 74-81... 





tThe Dominion Bureau of Statistics issues reports on prices with comprehensive figures as follows:—weekly, Index 
Numbers of Wholesale Prices (Canada); monthly, Prices and Price Indexcs (Canada); quarterly, Price Movements in other 
Countries; annually, Prices and Price Indexes (Canada and Other Countries). 

tFor the week ended December 2, 1938; monthly figures not yet available. 

*Prior to 1926 number of commodities was 236, 1926 to 1933 inclusive 502, and since January, 1934, the number is 567. 
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PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


HE following notes afford information as 

to recent changes in prices in Great 
Britain and other countries. Tables giving 
the official and certain other index numbers 
of cost of living, wholesale and retail prices 
in Great Britain and several of the principal 
commercial and industrial countries appeared 
in the October issue of the Lasour GAZETTE. 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


WHOLESALE Prices—The Board of Trade 
index number, on the base 1930100, was 
99-1 for October as compared with 98-4 for 
September, an increase of 0-7 per cent for 
the month. Prior to this rise, prices had 
fallen almost without interruption, since July, 
1937, when the index was 111°5. The index 
of food prices which was 92:6 showed an in- 
crease of 0-8 per cent for the month due to 
increases in the prices of all food groups with 
the exception of cereals. The index of prices 
of industrial materials increased 0-7 per cent 
during the month to 99-1; with the exception 
of iron and steel which declined slightly all 
the sub-groups showed increases. 

The Statist index number, on the base 
1867-1877=100, was 88-8 at the end of Octo- 
ber, as compared to 88-6 at the end of Sep- 
tember. The combined foodstuffs group index 
declined 2-8 per cent. The “all materials” 
index increased 1-9 per cent, there being 
increases in all its sub-groups. Compared 
with the figure for 1937, the general index for 
October, 1938, showed a decline of 11-9 per 
cent, 


Cost or Livinc—The Ministry of Labour’s 
index number, on the base July, 1914—100, 
was 156 at the first of November as compared 
with 155 at the first of October. The index 
of food prices increased from 139 to 140 due 
mainly to seasonal increases in the prices of 
eggs. The price of milk also was higher in 
many small villages and towns. On the other 
hand, prices of potatoes, flour, bacon, and 
butter were slightly lower than at the first 
of October. Slight increases occurred in the 
rent and fuel and lighting materials indexes. 
As compared with the general index for the 
same month last year, this year’s figure 
showed a reduction of 2-5 per cent. 


France 


WHo.esaLeE Prices.—The General Statisti- 
cal Office index number, on the base 1914— 
100, was 654 for October as compared with 
646 for September. The index of food prices 
increased from 628 to 635 during the month, 
decreases in vegetable foods being more than 
offset by increases in animal foods. The 


index of prices of industrial materials was 
672 as compared with 663 the previous month, 
there being increases in the prices of textiles 
and minerals. The index based on gold cur- 
rency, 1914=100, was 53 for October as com- 
pared with 52, the revised figure for Septem- 
ber. 


Cost or Livina.—The official index number 
of the expenditure of a workingman’s family 
of four persons at Paris, on the base 1914= 
100, was 689 for the third quarter of 1938, a 
decrease of 0:4 per cent from the figure for 
the previous quarter. The index of food prices 
declined from 732 to 723, or 1:2 per cent 
during the three month period. 


Germany 


WHOLESALE Prices—The index number of 
the Federal Statistical Office, on the base 
1913 = 100, was 105-7 for October as com- 
pared with 105-6 for September. The index 
of prices of agricultural products was 105:7 
as compared to 105-6 the previous month. 
The index for raw materials and semi-manu- 
factured goods increased from 94:0 to 94-2 
during the same period, while that for manu- 
factured goods was unchanged at 125-6. 

Cost or Livina.—The official index number 
on the base 1913-1914=100, was 124-9 for 
October as compared with 125-2 for Septem- 
ber, a decline of 0:2 per cent for the month. 
The index of food prices declined 0:5 per cent 
during the month, while that for fuel and 
lighting materials increased by a like per- 
centage and that for clothing increased 0:2 
per cent; the indexes for rent and for sundries 
showed no change from the figures for the 
previous month. Compared with October, 1937, 
when the general index was 124-8, the October, 
1938, index showed an increase of 0-1 per cent. 


India 


WHOLESALE Prices—The index number of 
the Labour Office, Government of Bombay, 
on the base July, 1914—100, was 100 for 
August showing no change from the figure 
for the previous three months. The index 
for food prices declined from 101 to 100 while 
the index of the non-food groups declined 
from 100 to 99. As the general index is given 
in whole numbers the decreases in the 
individual groups were not sufficiently large 
to cause a change in it. 


Cost or Livina—The official index number 
of the working class cost of living at Bombay, 
on the base July, 1933 to June, 1934100, was 
105 for September showing no change from 
the previous month. The index of food prices 
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decreased from 113 to 112 while that for the 
fuel and lighting group declined from 106 to 
104. The three groups which were unchanged 
were, clothing at 85, rent at 100 and sundries 
at 96. 


United States 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The Bureau of Labour 
Statistics index number, on the base 1926 — 
100, was 78:3 for September as compared with 
78:1 for August, an increase of 0°3 per cent 
for the month. Of the ten groups which make 
up this index, five showed increases, four 
showed decreases, and one, sundries, was un- 
changed. The most important increases were 
those in food, which increased 2-1 per cent, 
and in farm products, which increased 1-2 
per cent; three groups, hides and leather 
products, metals and metal products and 
building materials each increased 0-1 per cent. 
The groups which showed decreases were as 
follows: chemicals and drugs, 0-5 per cent, 
fuel and lighting materials, 0-3 per cent, tex- 
tile products and house furnishing goods, 0-2 
per cent each. The general index for Septem- 
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ber was 10-4 per cent below the level for 
September, 1987. 


Cost or Livinc—The index number of the 
Bureau of Labour Statistics on the base 
1913 = 100, was 144-2 on September 15, 1938, 
as compared with 145-2 on June 15, a decrease 
of 0-7 per cent for the quarter. With the 
exception of the fuel and lght group which 
increased 1:5 per cent during the quarter, all 
groups contributed to the decline, the in- 
dividual decreases being as follows: food, 1-9 
per cent, house furnishing goods, 1:4 per cent, 
clothing 0-7 per cent, and rent, and sundries 
0-1 per cent each. Since September 15, 1937, 
when the general index was 148-2 it has 
declined 2:7 per cent. 

The index number of the Industrial Con- 
ference Board on the base 1923=100, was 
85:8 for October as compared with 85-9 for 
September. The seasonal increases in coal 
prices were offset by decreases in the prices 
of food and clothing. The index in October 
was 4:1 per cent lower than that for the 
same month last year, 14:3 per cent lower 
than in 1929, but 19-7 per cent higher than 
at the low point of 1933. 





RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS AFFECTING LABOUR 


Quebec Court Reverses Judgment Awarding 
Damages against Owners of Building 
for Accident due to Carpenter’s 
Negligence 


On April 80 the Quebec Court of King’s 
Bench in a majority judgment dismissed the 
plaintiff's claim and allowed with costs the 
appeal of the defendants, owners of a dwelling 
in which the respondent and his wife resided, 
from a judgment for $819.50 awarded by the 
Superior Court of Montreal as damages for 
injuries sustained by the plaintiff’s wife when 
she was struck by a block of falling wood 
during repairs to the building. 

The appellants had entrusted the administra- 
tion of the property to one Savoie who 
delegated the collection of rent and supervision 
of repairs to one Laporte. The latter made a 
contract with a carpenter, Séguin, to repair the 
balconies for a fixed amount using material 
supplied by Laporte. 

The question involved in the appeal was 
whether Séguin was an independent contractor, 
or whether he was an employee of Laporte’s, 
the latter being the appellants’ representative. 
A written agreement was produced and was 
considered by four members of the Court to 
constitute Séguin an independent contractor. 
They held, therefore, that the appellants were 
not responsible for his negligence and dismissed 
the claim. Mr. Justice Hall, dissenting, felt 


that the evidence as to the relationship 
between Laporte and Séguin was conflicting, 
that the mere form of the agreement was not 
sufficient to constitute him a contractor, an 
essential element of that status being freedom 
to employ another to perform the work. As 
Séguin appeared to have been working under 
orders from Laporte, the dissenting judge 
expressed the opinion that he was a journey- 
man carpenter engaged by the latter, and not 
a contractor. He therefore agreed with the 
trial judge and would have dismissed the 
appeal. Ouellette et al., Appellants v. Koren- 
stein, Respondent, (1938) 65 Rapports Judi- 
ciaires de Québec, Cour du Banc du Roi, 293. 


Claim of Quebec Workmen’s Compensation 
Board for Priority in Case of 
Bankruptcy Upheld 


On September 16 Mr. Justice Belleau of 
the Superior Court of Quebec allowed the 
application of the Quebec Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board for priority of its claim 
against the estate of a bankrupt over other 
claims except the costs of the trustee. The 
contention of the Board was that its claim 
should rank before the claims for municipal 
taxes and school assessments and not after 
these charges. 

The Dominion Bankruptcy Act provides 
that claims must be paid in a certain order. 
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Wages owing for work performed within the 
preceding three months and assessments under 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act rank third, 
coming after (1) the expenses of the custodian 
and the fees of the trustee and (2) the costs 
of the garnishing or judgment creditor. The 
Act also provides that nothing in the sections 
on priority of claims is to interfere with the 
collection of any taxes, rates or assessments 
levied on the debtor or his goods under any 
federal or provincial law. 


As regards the provincial law, the Quebec 
Civil Code lays down the order of priority of 
claims on movables and immovables in each 
case giving first place to “law costs and 
expenses incurred for the common interest of 
the creditors ” followed by other claims includ- 
ing municipal taxes and school rates. But the 
Quebec Workmen’s Compensation Act stip- 
ulates that the amount of any assessment or 
compensation for which the employer is liable 
is to constitute a privileged claim on all the 
property of the employer, ranking immediately 
after law costs. The Civil Code defines law 
costs as the expenses arising from the seizure 
and sale of property and from the judicial 
proceedings necessary to enable the creditors 
to obtain satisfaction of their claims. The 
Court held, then, that the expenses of the 
trustee and assignee were properly included 
as law costs and that the claim of the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board should rank 
immediately after these costs and before the 
claims for municipal and _ school taxes. 
Gosselin v. Pomerleau et Commission des 
Accidents du Travail de Québec et Corporation 
de la Paroisse de St. Luc de Dijon et Autres 
(1938), 76 Rapport Judiciaires de Québec, 
Cour Supérieure, 421. 


Quebec Court Decides that Wages of Work- 
man Employed on Provincial Relief 
Works are Liable to Attachment 


Mr. Justice Prevost of the Superior Court 
of Quebec, refusing the defendant’s application 
to the contrary, allowed the plaintiff to 
proceed with a writ for seizure of wages of 
the defendant who was employed by the 
Provincial Government as a labourer in the 
construction of a stadium in Quebec city, a 
work undertaken to relieve unemployment 
and paid for from provincial funds. 


The defendant relied on an amendment of 
1934 in article 599 of the Quebec Code of 
Civil Procedure which exempts from attach- 
ment the wages of workers on relief works 
undertaken with the aid of the Federal and 
Provincial Governments. The Court pointed 
out that exemption from seizure for debt is a 
special privilege which can be allowed only by 
statute and the statute must be strictly 


construed. In this case, the law specifies works 
aided “by the Federal and Provincial Govern- 
ments” and this cannot be interpreted as 
meaning Federal or Provincial. However, as 
article 693 of the Code of Civil Procedure 
entitles the defendant to six days in which to 
contest the declaration of the third party, 
the Minister of Labour, no judgment on the 
writ itself was given. Samson v. Pageau and 
Hon. William Tremblay, Minister of Labour 
of Quebec, Cour Supérieure, Quebec, October 
18, 1938. 


Injunction -:Restraining Quebec Railway 
Company from Holding Ballot Among 
its Employees Quashed 


A case arising from a dispute involving 
certain members of the Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Trainmen and the Order of Railway 
Conductors employed by the Quebec Central 
Railway was disposed of by Mr. Justice White 
of the Superior Court of Quebec on May 20, 
1938. For over thirty years the working 
conditions of both classes of employees had 
been determined by one agreement, the 
conductors employed by the Company being 
members of the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen. When the committee of the union 
requested a revision of the agreement in 1936, 
they learned that a separate agreement was 
requested by a new committee which had 
been formed by certain employees who 
professed to be conductors and had joined the 
Order of Railway Conductors. When the 
former committee objected to the Company 
recognizing the new body and entering into a 
separate agreement, the management took the 
position that the employees must settle the 
dispute before any agreement would be made. 


As the dispute was affecting the public 
interest the Minister of Labour, acting in 
accordance with section 65 of the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act, commissioned 
Judge Constantineau, County Court Judge of 
Prescott and Russell, to investigate it under 
the Inquiries Act. The Commissioner con- 
cluded that the conductors had a right to a 
separate agreement provided the majority of 
the conductors desired such an agreement. 
To determine their wishes, he recommended 
that those regularly employed as conductors 
and those working as conductors for at least 
50 per cent of their time in the last year 
should vote on the question. (LaBouR GAZETTE, 
1937, p. 1316.) 


On the application of the plaintiff in this 
case an interim injunction restraining the 
taking of the vote as arranged by the 
defendant company was granted by Mr. 
Justice Verret on January 24, 1938. At the 
trial it was held that the Company had acted 
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reasonably in trying to carry out the Commis- 
sioners’ recommendations and in drawing up 
the list of voters in accordance with his 
suggestions and that neither the Company nor 
the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen had 
committed any act which could be enjoined. 


The ballot provided for was then taken, 
16 of the 17 voting being in favour of a 
separate agreement for conductors. Morin v. 
Quebec Central Railway Company and the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, Cour 
Supérieure, Québec, May 20, 1938. 


Order to Compel Quebec Attorney-General 
to Authorize Prosecution under Col- 
lective Agreements’ Act Refused 


On October 4, Mr. Justice Demers in the 
Superior Court of Montreal refused a petition 
for an order of the court compelling the 
Attorney-General of the province to authorize 
the petitioner to claim the penalty provided 
by the Collective Labour Agreements’ Act 
for the dismissal of an employee on the 
ground of membership in a trade union. The 
petitioner had been employed as assistant 
telegraph editor or in other capacities by the 
Gazette Printing Company for nine years 
and he alleged that. the reason for his 
dismissal was his membership in a workers’ 
association, the Newspaper Guild of Montreal. 
Application to be reinstated in his position 
was refused except on condition that he 
abandon his office and membership in the 
Guild. 

As it was enacted in 1937, section 39 of the 
Workmen’s Wages Act or Collective Labour 
Agreements’ Act, as it is now called, provides 
that “whosoever, directly or indirectly, 
prevents an employee from becoming a 
member of an association commits an unlawful 
act’ and provides penalties for infraction of 
the Act. The section allows suit to be brought 
by the Minister of Labour, a committee set 
up to enforce the decree making binding any 
collective agreement, or by any person having 
a written authorization from the Attorney- 
General. It was alleged that when the 
petitioner requested the Minister to proceed 
against the Company he refused to do so, but 
suggested verbally that he apply for auth- 
orization from the Attorney-General, which 
he did. No reply except an acknowledgment 
of his letter was received from the Attorney- 
General but there was evidence to show that 
the respondent had addressed a letter to 
another member of the Guild in which he 
refused to authorize proceedings against the 
Gazette Printing Company and this letter was 
seen by the petitioner. 

Reference was made to Art. 87a of the Code 
of Civil Procedure of Quebec which prohibits 
any proceeding by way of injunction, mand- 


amus or other special or provisional measure 
against the Government of the province or any 
Minister of the province for anything done 
or omitted to be done in the exercise of his 
duties. The petitioner claimed this article 
was constitutionally invalid. 


The Court held, however, that it was 
unnecessary to consider Art. 87a since the 
Workmen’s Wages Act allows the Attorney- 
General to exercise discretion in the matter 
of authorizing prosecution and he had availed 
himself of that power. The only ground for 
complaint was that a letter had not been sent 
to the petitioner. Ballantyne v. Honourable 
M. Duplessis, (1938) 76 Rapports Judiciaires 
de Québec, Cour Supérieure, 448. 


Claim for Classifieation as Structural Steel 
Workers under Quebec Collective 
Agreement Dismissed 


An action by three workmen against the 
Foundation Company of Canada for the 
difference between the wages received for 
employment as riggers and wages at the rate 
fixed for structural steel workers by an agree- 
ment under the Collective Labour Agreements’ 
Act was dismissed with costs by Mr. Justice 
Chase-Casgrain of the Superior Court of 
Quebec. The plaintiffs had submitted their 
claims to the joint committee of employers 
and unions set up under the Act which first 
decided to institute proceedings and then 
reversed its decision. The work involved in 
the dispute was the construction of concrete 
pillars and the making of a man-shaft. The 
plaintifis were engaged in putting together 
metal forms which when bolted so as to form 
one piece constituted the moulds into which 
the concrete was to be poured and in bolting 
together metal pieces for the man-shaft. i 


Several cases were cited to show that the 
onus was on the plaintiffs to prove that the 
work in question was properly considered 
structural steel work rather than rigging and 
in this the plaintiffs were held to fail. Had 
they been able to show that it was really 
structural steel work on which they were 
engaged and not rigging, although they were 
hired as riggers, they would have been entitled 
to the hourly rate of 75 cents, in spite of a 
contract of hiring fixing the wage at the 
riggers’ rate. Structural steel workers are 
often called on to do riggers’ work and are 
qualified riggers but the reverse is not true. 
On the other hand, the arguments of the 
defence that since only bolting was done and 
no riveting, the work was that of riggers and 
that structural steel work involves permanent 
construction and not something to be removed 
before completion of the structure were con- 
sidered not sound. The purpose of the con- 
struction or the length of time required did 
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not affect the nature of the work. The 
provision in the agreement that “ steel fabrica- 
tion work of any description done in the 
field and the installation of tanks, boilers, 
etc.,” shall be regarded as structural steel work 
was held not to cover the work in question as 
there was no erection of tanks or boilers and 
“etc.” could only include things similar to 
tanks and boilers. 

The Court rejected also the plaintiffs’ 
alternative suggestion that they be considered 
sheet metal workers for whom an hourly rate 
of 60 cents was fixed by the agreement, it 
being felt that only those working at the 
manufacture of metal sheets were included 
in that class. Thibeault et al v. Foundation 
Co. of Canada Ltd., Superior Court of Quebec, 
Montreal, November 17, 1938. 


Maintenance Men Employed by Dominion 
Textile Company not Subject to Building 
Trades Agreement; Action against Com- 
pany for Employing Unlicensed 
Pipefitter also Fails 


In the magistrate’s court at Sherbrooke two 
cases against the Dominion Textile Company 
were dismissed. The joint committee charged 
with the enforcement of the Eastern Town- 
ships building trades agreement claimed that 
the Company had refused to furnish it with 
a list of its building employees as required by 
the Collective Labour Agreements’ Act to 
permit the collection of the levy of one-half 
of one per cent on the wages of these 
employees. A charge brought by the Crown 
at the instance of an Inspector of the 
provincial Department of Labour was based 
on an alleged violation of the Pipe Mechanics 
Act of 1933 by the employment of an 
unlicensed pipefitter. 


As to the first case, the company employs 
regularly carpenters, electricians, plumbers and 
others who are engaged in repair and mainten- 
ance work in the plant and the contention was 
that these workers are governed by the 
collective agreement applying to the building 
trades and the employer is therefore liable to 
contribute to the fund for enforcing the agree- 
ment which was made legally enforceable by 
order in council on May 7, 1938. Section 12 
of the agreement fixes minimum weekly rates 
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of wages for maintenance men who are 
employed in factories or manufacturing estab- 
lishments or certain other places. Maintenance 
men are defined as skilled or unskilled build- 
ing workers employed throughout the year 
and engaged on the upkeep of building 
property. On the other hand, the defence 
was that as the company is undoubtedly 
governed by Order 8 of the Fair Wage Board 
of May 19, 1938, relating to the cotton textile 
industry and the company is, therefore, liable 
to the levy imposed by the Fair Wage Board, 
which is at the same rate, it would be 
contrary to the Fair Wage Act to impose a 
double levy on the same company. Wage 
Order 8 applies to persons whose wages “ are 
calculated by the hour or by the piece but 
not to employees paid by the month nor the 
office employees or all other employees.” 
Maintenance men, under this order, are to be 
paid on a 55-hour week basis with overtime 
rates after 55 hours. 

The magistrate concluded that the agree- 
ment under the Collective Labour Agreements’ 
Act was intended to cover building contractors 
and since there was at least a reasonable doubt 
as to its application to the company, the 
latter had the right to the benefit of the doubt. 

In the second case, concerning the employ- 
ment of an unlicensed plumber, the testimony 
of the man who had worked for the company 
from February to June, 1988, was that before 
he undertook the work he applied for a 
licence. He was told by the inspector that to 
obtain it he must qualify on certain examina- 
tions, but that in the meantime he could work 
as a plumber, provided he did not do certain 
work described in an extract from the Pipe 
Mechanics Act which was given to him and 
which defined “public buildings” but did not 
contain the section defining “ industrial estab- 
lishments.” The defendant company objected 
to this evidence as hearsay but the magistrate 
admitted it. It was his opinion that as the 
inspector had thus given Beaulieu temporary 
permission to perform the work and as the 
latter and the foreman hiring him had acted 
in good faith, the charge should be dismissed 
with costs. Building Trades Joint Committee 
of the Eastern Townships v. Dominion Textile 
Lid. Le Rot v: Dominion Textile Lid., 
Superior Court, District of St. Francis, Novem- 
ber 4, 1938. 
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WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN CANADA 
1929, 1936 and 1937* 


HE present bulletin, the twenty-first in the 

series on Wages and Hours of Labour, 
contains data for the years 1929, 1936 and 1937, 
but the tables on building, printing, metal 
trades and electric street railways give figures 
for 1920, 1926, and 1930 to 1937, while the 
table on steam railways is for the years 1920 
to 1937 inclusive. In the appendices informa- 
tion is given as to minimum wage rates and 
maximum hours of labour under provincial 
legislation, also as to the federal government 
fair wage policy, wages in agriculture in 1936 
and certain previous years, average earnings 
of steam railway employees in recent years 
with numbers employed in 1936, average earn- 
ings of coal miners with numbers employed 
and days worked from 1921 to 1936 and 
also average earnings of employees in mer- 
chandising and service establishments in 1936. 


The table of index numbers of rates of wages 
contains figures showing changes in a number 
of occupational groups, from 1901 to 1937, and 
for certain other groups from 1911 to 1937, 
the base year being 1913. Index numbers for 


other groups have not been calculated as 
figures back to 1913 have not been compiled. 
and published. 


Changes in Wages 


The recovery in wages, which first appeared 
in logging and sawmilling and in common 
factory labour in 1984 and extended to all 
groups in 1935, continued during 1986 and 1937. 
The average increases in 1937 were most im- 
portant—in metal trades 10 per cent, on steam 
railways nearly 7 per cent, factory labour about 
8 per cent, and in logging and sawmilling 
about 13 per cent. In building trades the 
increase was less than three per cent and in 
the remaining groups the increases were 
smaller. In coal mining rates were increased 
in Nova Scotia. On steam railways the deduc- 
tion from earnings in effect since 1931 was 
partly cancelled. In manufacturing industries 
the important increases appeared as follows: 
automobiles and automobile parts 15 per cent, 
cotton 11 per cent, meat packing 19 per cent, 
pulp and paper 12 per cent, crude, rolled and 
forged iron and steel products 14 per cent, 





* The first report in this series was issued as a sup- 
plement to the Lasour Gazette for March, 1921, and 
contained figures as to wages and hours of labour for 
certain trades in various cities in Canada from 1901 
to 1920, with index numbers by groups based on wages in 
1913 as 100. It also contained samples of wage rates 
for common labour in factories, miscellaneous factory 
trades in a small number of industries, and wages in 
lumbering from 1911 to 1920, with index numbers. Sub- 
sequent reports, in most cases issued as supplements 
to the Lasour Gazerre for January each year, brought 
these figures down to date with extensions from time 
to time to include additional industries and classes of 
labour. 

The present report includes data as to wages and hours 
on steamships on the Atlantic and Pacific coasts and 
on the Great Lakes and St. Lawrence River, a 
transportation industry not hitherto covered. 

Certain of these reports, however, contained special 
features. Report No. 5 (1923) dealt with Hours of 
Labour in Canada and Other Countries. Report No. 3 
(January, 1922) included an appendix with statistics of 
wages and hours in coal mining in Canada from 
1900 to 1921 with index numbers for the three principal 
districts. Report No. 7 (January, 1925) included an 
appendix with figures for agriculture from 1914 to 1923. 
Report No. 11 (January, 1928) contained an appendix 
on wages of employees of steam railways, considerably 
increasing the information for the years since 1917 with 
a@ more extensive record from 1901 to 1927 and also a new 
series of index numbers. Each report from No. 7 
(January, 1925), to No. 14 (January, 1931), contained 
data not only for the previous year but back to 1920, 
except that figures for 1922, 1923 and 1924, the years 
of least change, were omitted from some of the tables 
owing to lack of space. Report No. 15, issued in 
January, 1932, contained data for the years 1926, 1930 
and 1931, with figures for 1920 also in some cases. Re- 
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port No. 16, issued in January, 1933, afforded figures 
for 19380, 1931 and 1982 with figures for 1920 and 1926 
also in some tables. Subsequent reports in each case 
have included figures for the calendar year just ended, 
for the preceding year and for 1929, 

In Report No. 15 (January, 1932) the number of 
cities for which data were given in Table I as to build- 
ing trades and electric railways was increased to ap. 


’ proximately forty, and in the case of printing trades 


to fifteen, and these cities have since been covered in 
subsequent reports. Previously this table covered only 
thirteen cities, except that data for building trades 
in Windsor, Ont., were included, beginning with the 
report for 1928. Sheet metal workers employed in 
building and construction have been included with 
building trades since 1927, while sheet metal workers 
in factories have been included in the table on manu- 
facturing industries. The section of the table on metal 
trades previously given was omitted from Reports Nos. 
15 and 16 for 1931 and 1932 but figures for these trades 
appeared in the tables of sample rates of wages and 
hours in the sections of Table X on foundries and 
machine shops and other metal manufacturing indus- 
tries. This section of Table No. 1 was, however, in- 
cluded in Report No. 17 with figures for 1920, 1926 and 
1930 to 1933 and has been continued in subsequent re- 
ports. As in previous reports figures on wages for the 
metal trades in mines and on railways appear in the 
tables on .those industries. 

The appendix on wages and hours under provincial 
minimum wage legislation, included in recent years 
beginning with Report No. 12, issued in January, 
1929, was enlarged in Report No. 18, January, 1936, and 
in subesquent reports, to include also date as to wage 
rates in certain collective labour agreements enforce- 
able under legislation in several of the provinces. Re- 
port No. 20, January, 1937, contained a section on hours, 
of labour under provincial legislation. 


foundry and machine shop products 8 per cent, 
agricultural implements and stoves and fur- 
naces 7 per cent, furniture 9 per cent, electrical 
apparatus, batteries and radio receiving sets 
and parts 7 to 10 per cent, rubber products, 
ready-made clothing and flour 7 per cent. 
Wages in all of the other manufacturing in- 
dustries were up from 3 to 5 per cent. 

For previous years it will be seen from the 
table of index numbers that by 1920 wages had 
reached levels about 100 per cent higher than 
in 1913, in some groups the increase being over 
one hundred per cent while for building and 
printing trades the increases were appreciably 
less, being only about 80 per cent. After 1920 
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all groups showéd someé decréasés, although 
printing trades and coal mining reached the 
peak in 1921 instead of 1920, declining some- 
what thereafter. The decreases in coal mining 
in 1925 were comparatively steep and tended 
to reduce the average for the six groups aver- 
aged for the period back to 1901. From 1925 
to 1930 the movement was upward in each 
group. 

In 1930 the index numbers for most of the 
groups were slightly higher but that for 
lumbering declined slightly. In 1981 all groups. 
were downward except printing trades and 
coal mining. In 1932 and 1933 all groups were 
down, the greatest decreases being in lumber- 
ing and building trades. 


TABLE OF INDEX NUMBERS OF RATES OF WAGES FOR VARIOUS CLASSES OF LABOUR IN CANADA 
1901-1937 
(Rates in 1913=100) 





Average* Com- | Miscel- | Logging che 

Build- Print- |Electric] Steam mon |laneous| and General 

Year ing Metal ing Rail- Rail- Coal Factory|Factory| Saw- | average 
Trades | Trades | Trades} ways ways | Mining Un- vb! Labour | Trades | milling | weighted 

(a) (b) (c) d) e (f) weighted| Weighted (g) (2) 

LOGIN) oh as 60-3 68-6 60-0 64-0 68-8 82-8 67-4 CG a Te, orem ee ener orc CRs wc 5, etree a ROM co 
IO 02 rites 64-2 70-2 61-6 68-0 72:0 83-8 20-0 COB res i me ols duc Hie eG As rh ree 
HOU ee eit 67-4 73°3 62-6 71-1 75-1 85-3 42-5 Ge Bell oe RES Ls Se AA AAA, Otel OMe, 
POO LO Ake, 69-7 75-9 66-1 73-1 76-9 85-1 74-5 Shc del oe cl tte ta| . anretecnt |b nee: 
TODD ine. sya 73-0 78-6 68-5 73°5 74-5 86-3 75-7 PL eto EASE ore | fie NaS [iain uo Niamey pk 
LOOG La oe 76-9 79-8 72-2 75-7 79-3 87-4 78-6 CEE Ch Rae eee Tl UU AE Mee OEM RAED! cee 
MOU Piste 80-2 82-4 78-4 81-4 81-0 93-6 82:8 SOSA Re, MAIER Bie, AERA ME, , AIRE 
1908... 81-5 84-7 80-5 81-8 86-1 94-8 84-9 S4 Srl eee os FOULED. cote ee were pst. eee BE 
M9000 83-1 86-2 83-4 81-1 86-3 95-1 85-9 Sica letras iietera lenetel tele til eke ccieieys Ile eee: oe 
SEMA aD oe 86-9 8§-8 87-8 85-7 90-1 94-2 88-9 todas a eamocieecrtyll On DICOuencms: earn een WSIS Grae: 
BOTA 25) Py. fae 90-2 91-0 91-6 88-1 95-7 97-5 92-4 92-6 94-9 95-4 96-3 94-1 
TOL ce ee 86-0 95-3 96-0 92-3 97-9 98-3 96-0 $7-1 98-1 97-1 98-8 97-3 
BIG Aen Tip a 190-0 | 160-6 | 160-6] 166-0 | 100-6) 180-0 100-0 160-60 | 160-6 | 106-0} 100-0 169-0 
LOO Arne: 100-8 | 100-5 | 102-4} 101-0} 101-4] 101-9 101-3 101-1 | 101-0] 108-2 94-7 101-3 
ISI ee 101-5 | 101-5 | 103-6 97-8 | 101-7 | 102-3 161-4 101-6 | 101-0] 106-2 89-1 102-2 
TONG aa ney 102-4 | 106-9 105-8 | 102-2} 105-9 | 111-7 105-8 105-4 | 110-4] 115-1 109-5 109-5 
NOU G sane cee 109-9 } 128-0} 111-3 | 114-6 | 124-67] 130-8 119-9 122-4 | 129-2] 128-0] 130-2 125-6 
AQIS one curee 125-9 155-2, |.,.123-7 |, 142-9)| 158-0] 157-8 143-9 145-9 | 152-3 146-8 | 150-5 147-2 
TONG cconat ia 148-2 | 180-1 145-9 163-2 | 188-9] 170-5 165-3 169-5 | 180-2 | 180-2; 169-8 173-4 
1920S, ee 180-9 | 209-4} 184-0] 194-2 | 221-0] 197-7 197.9 202-2 | 215-3 | 216-8 | 202-7 207-7 
1921 oes 170-5 | 186-8 | 1938-3 192-1 195-9 | 208-3 191-2 186-8 | 190-6 | 202-0} 152-6 189-9 
WO Bey doe wees 162-5 | 178-7 | 192-3 184-4} 184-4] 197-8 182-5 176-6 | 1838-0 | 189-1} 158-7 180-2 
5 P39 MR ee ete 166-4 | 174-0 | 188-9} 186-2 | 186-4 197-8 183-3 178-3 | 181-7 | 196-1 170-4 184-2 
OA en 169-7 | 175-5 | 191-9 186-4 | 186-4} 192-4 183-7 179-5 | 183-2 | 197-6 | 183-1 186-4 
1925.. 170-4 | 175-4 192-8 187-8 | 186-4 167-6 180-1 178-4 | 186-3 195-5 | 178-7 4185-1 
4926 172-1 177-4 193-3 | 188-4} 186-4] 167-4 180-8 179-4 | 187-3 196-7 | 180-8 186-3 
1927 179-3 | 178-1 195-0 | 189-9 | 198-4 167-9 184-8 185-6 | 187-7 | 199-4] 182:8 190-4 
41628 185-6 | 180-1 198-3 194-1 198-4 | 168-9 187-4 188-3 | 187-1 | 200-9] 184-3 192-2 
4929 197-5 | 184-6 | 202-3] 198-6] 204-3 | 168-9 192-7 195-6 | 187-8 | 202-1} 185-6 186-0 
1930 . 203-2 | 186-6 | 203-3 | 199-4 | 204-3 169-4 194-4 197-3 | 188-2} 202-3 | 183-9 197-1 
$931 195-7 | 182-9 | 205-1 198-6 | 199-2t} 169-4 191-8 188-7 | 183-4 | 197-3 163-0 189-1 
BOB Bd in ghoeic 178-2 | 174-7 | 194-2] 191-1 183-9 | 164-0 181-4 179-4 | 178-6] 184-3] 141-3 197-7 
TOSS. ctadeoes 158-0 | 169-2} 184-3} 182-7 | 179-7] 161-9 172-6 170-2 | 168-1 175-7 | 121-7 168-3 
1984 es ake 154-8 | 168-0} 183-5 | 182-4} 178-7] 162-9 170-9 167-1 | 170-8 | 180-5] 145-1 170-5 
Ben SP tt ata 159-8 | 169-7 | 184-5 | 183-7] 188-9 | 165-8 174-6 172-4 | 174-9} 184-7) 152-3 175-4 
1936.. 160-8 | 170-1 185-2; 185-5 183-9 165-9 175-2 172-9 | 179-7 | 188-8 | 165-9 178-6 
10S KAP Te 165-3 187-4 | 187-8 |} 190-5] 196-1 166-8 182-3 182-9 | 195-5 | 208-7} 188-1 191-7 





* Average of previous six columns. 


** Weighted according to average numbers of workers in each group in 1921 and 1931. 


+ Including some increases effected near the end of the year. 


t Including a ten per cent decrease for certain classes toward the end of the year, 
(a) Seven trades from 1901 to 1920, eight from 1921 to 1926, nine for 1927 to 1937,13 cities to 1927, 14 cities to 1930, there 


after 31 to 42 cities. 
b) Five trades from 1901 to 1926, four for 1927 to 1937. 


ce) Two trades from 1901 to 1920, four for 1921 and 1922, six from 1923 to 1937. 
d) Two classes from 1901 to 1920, five classes 1921 to 1937. 


e) Twenty-three classes. 
f) Four classes 1901 to 1920, twelve classes 1921 to 1937. 


(g) The number of samples (and industries) increased from time to time since 1920; machine operators, helpers, ete., also: 


included. 


In 1934 lumbering showed substantial in- 


creases, factory labour also advanced appre- | 


clably and coal mining slightly while the other 
groups were lower. In 1935 all groups were 
appreciably higher and the upward movement 
continued during 1936 and 1937. 


Building Trades 


In the building trades up to 1919 there 
were smaller increases than in any of the 
other groups, but in 1920 there were consider- 
able increases. In 1921 decreases of 10 cents 
per hour were general and in 1922 decreases of 
5 cents per hour were numerous. In 1928, 
1924 and 1925, while there were upward 
movements in the average, it was due to 
increases in particular trades and in certain 
cities, and not to a general upward move- 
ment for most of the trades and localities. 
From 1926 to 1930, the upward movement was 
somewhat more general. During 1931 there 
were numerous decreases, in some localities 
the reduction being general while in others 
it was confined to certain trades. During 1932 
and 1933 the decreases were general, averaging 
about 10 per cent, while in 1934 there were 
decreases in some trades in certain cities 
but no general downward tendency appeared. 
In some cases there were increases so that the 
average decrease was about 3 per cent. In 
1935, increases occurred chiefly in Quebec and 
Ontario, some of them due to agreements which 
established minimum wages under provincial 
legislation as outlined in Appendix E. In 
1936 the upward movement continued with, 
however, decreases in certain trades in a few 
localities. In 1937 there were increases in 
several of the localities. 


M etal Trades 


In the metal trades the increase in wage 
rates from 1915 to 1918 was greater than in 
most of the other groups, there being a good 
demand for labour in the manufacture of 
munitions. During the industrial activity in 
1919 and 1920 further increases were made, 
but in 1921 and 1922 considerable decreases 
occurred. In 1923 and 1924 some recovery 
was experienced, in 1925 there was practically 
no change, from 1926 to 1930 there were some 
slight changes upward, but during 1931 the 
changes were downward, while during 1932 
and 1938 the decreases averaged 5 per cent 
and 3 per cent respectively. In 1934 there 
were comparatively few decreases, with some 
increases, so that the average was down less 
than one per cent. In 1935 wages recovered, 
being slightly higher than in 1934, and this 
slight recovery continued in 1936 and became 
substantial in 1937. 


Printing Trades 


In the printing trades up to 1920 increases 
were somewhat less than in most of the other 
industries but in 1921 when many of the three 
or five-year agreements between employers and 
the unions expired, rates were advanced and 
hours were reduced in many cases. Increases 
appeared each year thereafter down to 1981. 
During 1932 decreases of 10 per cent were 
general in the western provinces and were 
made in some cities in the east. In 1933 the 
decreases were general, averaging 5 per cent. 
In 1934, while there were further decreases, 
there were some increases, the average being 
down less than one per cent. In 1935, 1936 
and 1937 there were a few increases. 


Electric Street Railways 


In electric railway service, rates had almost 
doubled by 1920, but declined slightly in 1921 
and 1922, recovering somewhat in 1923 and 
very gradually each year thereafter until 1931 
after which reductions occurred each year. 

Since 1930, on many of these railways, with 
reduced traffic, operating costs were lowered 
to some extent by reducing hours per day, and 
therefore daily wages, instead of reducing 
hourly rates. In 1934 very few changes in 
wages were made so that the index number 
was practically unchanged. In 1935, 1936 and 
1937 there were a few increases. 


Steam Railways 

In steam railway employment, wage in- 
creases were considerable in 1918, 1919 and 
1920, but in 1921, decreases averaging about 
12 per cent for all classes were made and 
in 1922 decreases for shop crafts, maintenance 
of way employees and for freight handlers, 
clerks, etc., were made, averaging about 10 
per cent. In 1926, at the end of the year, 
wages of conductors, trainmen, brakemen, 
baggagemen, and yardmen were advanced 
about 6 per cent, that is, by half the amount of 
the reduction in 1921, and during 1927 similar 
increases were made in rates for other classes. 
In 1929, increases were secured by shop and 
maintenance of way employees and by certain 
classes of train crews on some lines. In 1931, 
while practically all classes were to a great 
extent on short time, changes in rates were 
not made until the end of the year when a 
10 per cent deduction from each employee’s 
pay was made for train, engine and telegraph 
service employees from December first. In 
the early months of 1932 the same deduction 
was applied to other classes. 

In 1933, earnings of employees in engine, 
train and telegraph services were subjected to 
a deduction of 20 per cent from May to 
October, inclusive, and 15 per cent there- 


after. The deduction for most of the other 
classes was increased to 15 per cent in 
December. 
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Toward the end of 1934 amendments to the 
agreements between the railway companies 
and the employees provided that the general 
deduction of 15 per cent would be changed 
to one of 12 per cent on January, 1935, 
and to 10 per cent on May 1, 1935. Early in 
1937 an amendment to each agreement pro- 
vided that the deduction would be as follows: 
February 1, 9 per cent; April 1, 8 per cent; 
June 1,7 per cent; August 1, 6 per cent; Octo- 
ber 1, 5 per cent; December 1, 4 per cent; 
February 1, 19388, 2 per cent; April 1, 1938, 
none, 

Coal Mining 


In coal mining the index number reached 
its peak in 1921, increases having been made 
in the closing weeks of 1920. In 1922 decreases 
were made in Nova Scotia and Vancouver 
Island and in 1923 and 1924 slight decreases 
occurred in the latter. A substantial decrease 
occurred in Alberta and southeastern British 
Columbia in 1924. In 1925 decreases occurred 
in the three principal districts, being especially 
steep in Alberta and southeastern British 
Columbia. Slight increases, however, were 
provided for a number of classes in some oi 
the mines in Alberta toward the end of the 
year. In 1926, reductions were effected in 
Nova Scotia but wages in the other fields were 
practically unchanged. Slight increases were 
made in some mines in Alberta in 1928. In 
Nova Scotia in February, 1930, rates for 
labourers were changed by increases of 5 
cents to 15 cents per day and certain other 
datal classes were slightly increased. During 
1931 rates of wages were steady but the 
industry suffered greatly from short time, that 
is, collieries were operated less than six days 
per week to a great extent. In 1932 in Nova 
Scotia rates were reduced 10 per cent in 
March, except that a minimum of $3.25 per 
day was provided for in the principal mines. 
In the other districts rates were reduced only 
in a few of the smaller mines. In 1933, wages 
in the Drumheller district in Alberta were re- 
duced more than 10 per cent. In Nova Scotia, 
rates were unchanged in the principal mines 
but there were reductions of about 15 per 
cent in certain mines of medium size. In 
1934 partial restorations of these reductions 
were made in some Nova Scotia mines, while 
decreases occurred in New Brunswick. In 
1935, increases of about 5 per cent were made 
in Nova Scotia and in Alberta in the Drum- 
heller and Alberta districts. In 1937 datal rates 
in several of the principal mines in Nova 
Scotia were increased by nearly 10 per cent. 

The index number for 1901 to 1935 does 
not include New Brunswick, Saskatchewan 
and the Princeton district in British Columbia. 
The inclusion of these figures for 1934, when 
weighted according to numbers of miners em- 
ployed, made no change in the result. 


Factory Labour 


Factory labour had shown almost the great- 
est percentage increases up to 1920, both for 
common labour and for the various trades, 
but steep decreases appeared from 1921 to 1923 
after which the trend was upward until 1931 
when a considerable number of decreases 
occurred. In 1932 decreases in rates were 
numerous and steep in some cases. There was, 
however, a pronounced tendency to reduce 
hours per week or per day or both, frequently 
on a short time basis, with relatively small 
reductions in hourly rates. In some cases, 
where hours per day were reduced more than 
daily wages, the hourly rate became higher. 
In 1933, rates were again generally downward 
but less steeply. In 1934 there were numerous 
increases in nearly all of the manufacturing 
industries but comparatively few decreases so 
that the index number rose by nearly 3 
per cent. In 1985 the upward movement con- 
tinued. In Ontario and Quebec this was due 
to some extent to agreements establishing 
minimum rates in various localities and in- 
dustries under provincial legislation. These 
are outlined in Appendix E. In 1936 wages 
were increased in many establishments in all 
manufacturing industries and in 1937 the up- 
ward movement continued being greatest in the 
automobile, cotton, meat packing; pulp and 
paper, iron and steel, furniture, electric goods, 
rubber, ready-made clothing and flour milling 
industries. 


Logging and Sawmilling 


In logging and sawmilling steep increases 
in wages appeared up to 1920, followed by 
particularly steep decreases in 1921, after 
which substantial increases occurred in 1923 
and 1924, with a decrease in 1925 and slight 
increases each year thereafter until 1930 when 
more decreases than increases appeared. Dur- 
ing 1931 decreases were general, and again in 
1932, wage reductions of 20 per cent being 
quite common. In 1933, wages were still 
downward but there was a pronounced up- 
ward trend toward the end of the year for the 
ensuing season. In 1934, substantial increases 
in wages were general both in logging and in 
sawmills so that the index number rose by 
about 20 per cent. In 1935 the increases 
averaged 5 per cent. In 1936 wages were 
again upward, the increases averaging nearly 
9 per cent. In 1937 the average increase was 
over 13 per cent. 

Nature and Scope of Report 

The main object of these reports is to show 
the changes in wages rates and in hours of 
labour during the periods covered. The figures 
given in each report afford a continuous record 
for the years included, the data being from the 
same sources as far as is possible. Whenever a 
new source of information becomes available, 


the figures for previous years are secured, 
if possible, and the record is revised accordingly. 

Information is compiled from reports secured 
annually from representative employers and 
trade unions, and also from union agreements. 
The information is obtained in June for build- 
ing trades, civic employees, steamships, truck- 
ing and cartage, longshoremen, logging and 
sawmilling, pulp and paper mills, and for auto- 
mobile manufacturing, while for other trades 
and industries the information is secured 
chiefly in September. For the classes covered 
in June, later information is frequently received 
and used. 

Figures are secured from practically all the 
large establishments in the various industries 
and from a representative number of the 
smaller establishments. These reports are sup- 
plemented by figures obtained by officers of 
the Department and by resident correspondents 
of the Lasour GazmeTTE in the principal in- 
dustrial centres. 

Wages in manufacturing are shown by 
samples numbered one, two, etc., each sample 
showing the predominant rate in a certain 
establishment; in some cases, for large estab- 
lishments two or three samples are given. In 
the present report additional samples of rates 
above or below the predominant rates have 
been jncluded where an appreciable number 
of workers were receiving such rates; where it 
appears to be preferable a range of predomin- 
ant rates is used. For common labour in fac- 
tories, sample rates are given by localities for 
the principal manufacturing centres. The lo- 
cality in each case is not given as it would 
in many instances make possible the identifica- 
tion of the particular establishment. 

For the following industries wages are given 
in the form of samples as in the case of factory 
labour: steamships, grain elevators, electric 
current production and transmission, tele- 
phones, laundries, logging and sawmilling, and 
metal mining. 

Figures for particular localities are given 
for building, metal, and printing trades, elec- 
tric railways and civic employees in Tables I 
and II, and for trucking and cartage, and 
longshoremen in Table III, also for common 
labour in factories in Table IX. 

The statistics as to building trades show the 
prevailing rates of wages and hours of labour 
for nine classes of labour for the years 1920, 
1926, 1930, 1931, 1932, 1933, 1934, 1935, 1936, and 
1937, for the building season beginning in the 
spring of each year. During the year 1931, 
however, changes occurred later in the season 
more extensively than is usual, and the rates in 
effect at the end of the year were therefore 
obtained and included. For 1933 a similar 
survey was made again toward the end of the 
year in several cities. As in all previous year3, 
changes in rates reported down to the end of 
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the year, from the sources mentioned above, 
are included. In Nova Scotia, Quebec, On- 
tario, Saskatchewan and Alberta, these include 
agreement rates made obligatory on all em- 
ployers affected under provincial legislation as 
to collective agreements and industrial stand- 
ards; in British Columbia they include mini- 
mum rates for the construction industry under 
the Male Minimum Wage Act; and in Mani- 
toba under the Fair Wages Act. Such rates 
of wages and hours of labour are given in 
Appendix E. 

On steam railways, wages of employees on 
the regular staffs are fixed according to agree- 
ments between the several railways and the 
employees, members of the organizations of 
railway employees, the principal railways hav- 
ing the same rates for nearly all the principal 
classes. ‘The figures published are taken from 
these agreements. 

In water transportation the organization of 
various classes of employees negotiate scales of 
wages, hours and working conditions with many 
of the steamship companies although agree- 
ments are not always signed; other operators 
tend to pay about the same rates. 

In coal mining, the wages in the principal 
districts are arranged by agreements between 
the coal mining operators and the employees, 
in most cases represented by unions and in 
others by committees of employees. The 
figures published from 1920 to 1933 were taken 
from such agreements, The figures for average 
earnings of contract miners, however, were 
received from representative employers in 
each district. In some of the mines in these 
districts the wages of unorganized employees 
are somewhat lower than the rates in such 
agreements. For Report No. 18, and sub- 
sequent reports, statements as to wage rates 
and hours of labour have been requested from 
the operators of all the larger mines throughout 
Canada and the figures so secured have been 
compiled by provinces or districts. The result- 
ing figures include those for many mines not 
operated under agreements as to wages and 
working conditions, and cover the mines in 
New Brunswick, Saskatchewan and the interior 
of British Columbia for which figures were not 
previously published. 

In metal mining the rates of wages and 
hours of labour are shown as samples for 
mines in the various parts of Canada, secured 
from representative employers. 

In logging, Table VII, the data each year 
is for the season beginning in the autumn 
and ending in the spring in Hastern Canada. 

Data as to Hours 


In. earlier reports the hours of labour shown 
throughout were the standard or regular 
hours per week, per day, etc., and did not 
indicate the hours actually worked either 
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overtime or on short time. During 1931 a 
number of establishments in many of the 
manufacturing industries reported operations 
on a short time basis. In the report covering 
that year, No. 15, wages for such establish- 
ments were given on an hourly basis or 
brought to a basis of full time earnings per 
week, per day, etc., the resulting figures as 
to wage rates being therefore on the same 
basis with those for 1926 and 1930 in the 
tables. 


In Report No. 16, with figures for 1930, 
1931 and 1932, in the tables on manufacturing 
industries, the hours of labour for these years 
were those reported by employers, whether 
short time or regular hours, and the wage 
rates were brought to an hourly basis, except 
in certain industries, clothing, bread, cake, 
biscuit, candy, brewing and paper box making 
for which regular hours were reported chiefly. 
The same procedure has been followed in sub- 
sequent reports except that wages for boot and 
shoe manufacturing are given on a weekly 
basis with the hours shown as reported. In 
this industry, as in some instances in clothing 
manufacturing, the hours actually worked by 
individual piece workers are usually not re- 
ported and the hours shown are those on which 
the department or factory is operated. 


Index Numbers of Wage Rates 


In Report No. 1 tables of index numbers 
were given in order to show the general trent 
of the movement in rates of wages. The first 
set of index numbers was for the rates of 
wages from 1901 to 1920 in the thirteen 
selected cities. For each series of rates, that 
is, for each trade or occupation in each 
locality, index numbers were calculated both 
from the hourly rates and from the weekly 
rates, and these index numbers were averaged 
for all localities, by groups, thus indicating 
the relative changes in weekly rates and in 
hourly rates. The year 1913 was taken as 
the base period, that is the rate for 1913 in 
each case was taken as 100, so that the index 
numbers showed the percentage changes in 
rates from time to time prior to and since 
that date. An average was also made for ali 
of the series in these tables, in order to 
indicate the general trend in wages in such 
trades as a whole. In making the average 
index numbers for the six groups the simple 
arithmetical averages were taken, no allow- 
ance being made for the importance of each 
trade or group by using a system of weighting. 
In Report No. 3 this table of index numbers 
for the thirteen cities was brought down to 
September, 1921. 


In subsequent reports the index numbers 
of hourly rates from 1901 to 1921 have been 
reproduced, with figures since 1921 calculated 


by ascertaining the average increase or de- 
crease per cent in the figures for each group 
each year from the figures for the preceding 
year and adjusting the group index number 
accordingly. The index numbers therefore 
show approximately the movement of wage 
rates in each group for the past year as com- 
pared with the movement in previous years 
and show current levels as compared with 
levels in 1913. In Report No. 3 index num- 
bers of daily wages in coal mining were given, 
calculated in the same manner as the index 
numbers in Report No. 1. The index number 
for the coal mining group since 1921 has 
been calculated in the same manner as those 
for the other groups. The index numbers 
for metal trades, previously calculated from 
Section b in Table I, omitted for 1931 and 
1932, were calculated from the average petr- 
centage changes in the samples for such trades 
in Table X for those years. 


A table of index numbers of wages for 
factory trades, for common labour in factories, 
and for lumbering (logging and sawmilling) 
calculated from the sample rates published 
was also given for the period 1911 to 1920 
in Report No. 1. These figures have been 
brought down to 1937 in the same manner as 
the other index numbers since 1921 were 
calculated. 


The classes of labour for which rates were 
used for the calculation of index numbers 
for the period 1901 to 1937 are, in the main, 
skilled trades; and practically all of these 
classes, including the unskilled, are organized 
to a great extent in trade and labour unions. 
The index numbers for these six groups there- 
fore show the trend of wage rates in a number 
of organized occupations whose members, ex- 
cept coal miners and steam railway employees, 
work chiefly in cities. They do not, however, 
indicate the changes in wages outside of indus- 
trial centres. 

The index numbers calculated from sample 
rates of wages in factories show the trend of 
wages for labour in manufacturing industries 
in which there are many establishments in 
small centres as well as in cities. The figures 
for lumbering cover sawmilling in both large 
and smali centres and logging in the principal 
districts. 


Weighted Average Index Numbers 


Beginning with Report No. 19, in addition to 
the simple average for the six groups with 
figures from 1901 to 1937, weighted averages 
have been calculated for these six groups and 
also for all nine groups in those years for which 
figures are available. The index number for 
each group is weighted by the average number 
of wage-earners in the industry represented, 
as shown by the decennial or the annual indus- 


trial census of 1921 and of 1931, the average 
of the figures for these two dates being taken 
in each case. 

The weights were as follows (in thousands) : 
building trades 143; metal trades 131; printing 
trades 25; electric railways 18; steam railways 
161; coal mining 28; common factory labour 
110; miscellaneous factory trades 363; logging 
and sawmilling 77. 

It will be observed that this weighting has 
most effect in modifying the effect on the gen- 
eral averages of the figures for coal mining 
and lumbering in which from time to time 
since 1920 the changes have been quite differ- 
ent from those in the other groups. 


Weighting, within groups, although desirable, 
has not been done. In such groups by occupa-~ 
tions or industries weighting makes compara- 
tively little difference as rates of wages for 
the various classes of labour tend to rise and 
fall to the same extent even in different locali- 
ties. In the three groups, Common Factory 
Labour, Miscellaneous Factory Trades, and 
Logging and Sawmilling, the index numbers, 
being calculated from samples, the averages 
are automatically weighted by the number 
of samples which vary according to the num- 


- ber of workers in the various occupations and 


industries. 
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Taste I.—RATES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF 


(a) BurnpING 





Bricklayers Carpenters Electrical Workers Painters 
and Masons 
Locality 
Wages | Hours| Wages | Hours | Wages | Hours | Wages | Hours 
per per per per per per per per 
hour week hour week hour week hour week 
$ $ $ $ 
Nova Scoria 
Sydney— 
OZONE CSR ea cre eA ees oto ee oe 95 48 75 48 .80 48 75 48 
LO QGS. cylerce siete c cuba oie Matern oreere easela ie Vee eiavsiy ore .00 48 .80 48 .80 48 .80 48 
COS artes eres ine eatin oe eevee ae ieee 1.05-1.10 48 .80 44 .80 48 .80 44 
VERS Re Se Abe aR ap On OE AP SARIN ae DER = Se te 1.05 48 .80 44 .80 48 ab, 44 
HOS Diteecmpic erie ins) Lae Ne cn att oa etic pee 95 48 .70 44 .70 48 | .65- .70 44 
TAO ae eae GAS I i Ue Ad RR A oa eal 95 48 .70 44 .50 48 65 44 
OS Ao eile. Mata Fe Wecee ache ste colhalctida tia vy ctoU) a .90 48 .70 44 .50 48 | .50- .65 44 
GS Ay Gar ta Meee ac re) Mec ete ae ht Ue teus, ic Rea a .90 48 | .60- .70 44 .50 48 | .50- .65 44 
19S Cie ee eee Ge SURES. is ede e ie oe ie een .80- .90 48 | .60- .70 44 .50 48 | .50- .65 44 
iL Aree eg IO Nel ee Ee ys CAR OMENS Ao ates .80- .90 | 44-48 70 44 .50 | 44-48 | .50- .623| 44-48 
Halifaz— 
OOO BUR: ctstranen vst). tetniare tals = cs eentaretetch ata ara treet Bio 44 .66 | 44-54 70 44 66 44 
1 OD COM eens Col WA Taste oar hs: atc earner eee : 44 Ave ” 44 .60 44 TOL 44 
OBO eer eh hy ate ers caenG cartons oie Re eer 1.15-1.25 44 VB 44 .90 44 io 44 
MOS Tiere) s ceed State or aig foleab deg elec av che a a 1.15 44 ae 44 1.00 44 73 44 
MOS IAM eeu ema sick ie cities Soros ahora ass 974 44 675 44 .85 44 674 44 
ROSS EMI, WN ay M ee a Ls NUE ENE elit A een e 8 .80-.974 44 55 44 .80 44 .50 44 
Ia RY Rta ELS EUR eset me riettie at EIEN at ys yh 974 44 55 44 .80 44 .50 44 
TUT cart ietel anit emi ls Ale eS b an IR A se 974 44 | .55- .60 44 .80 44 | .50- .55 44 
LOS Gap aoetne Sela. CARNES 1 A linc 7 eer 973* 44* .60* 44* .80* 44*| .50- .55 44 
ESE Y AGN DRE SNE a ed Ree INP MMR eS oki rL oot 973* 44* .60* 44* .80* 44*| .50- .55 44 
PRINCE Epwarp IsLtAND 
Charlottetown— 
54 | .40- .60 54 | .45- .60 54 | .41- .60 54 
54 | .40- .60 54 | .45- .60 54 | .85- .50 54 
48 | .45- .60 54] .50- .60 | 48-54 |] .40- .60 | 48-54 
48 | .45- .55 54 | .50- .60 | 48-54 | .40- .60 | 48-54 
48 | .40- .50 54 .50 54 | .40- .50 54 
48 45 54 .50 48 45 54 
48 | .40- .50 | 48-54 .50 48 | .40- .50| 48-54 
48 | .85- .55 | 48-54 .50 48 | .85- .50 | 48-54 
48 | .45- .55 48 | .45- .60 48 | .85- .55 48 
44-48 | .45- .55 | 44-48 | .45- .60] 44-48 | .35- .55 | 44-48 
New Brunswick 
Moncton— 
AR AR AG GRE RKe Ree OnE Hon arbaat cob es ode 91 48 70 48 | .65- .70 48 | .55- .65 | 48-54 
VODGIY Meee mee ee tee cece emis coleeineistnr: .91- .94 48 | .50- .60 OO Me ieee ei clones ae .50 | 48-54 
STS UMVEA on Ps AR aren TMM NLA 8 eR AR ay 0 1.12-1.153 44 | .60- .65 54 65 48 | .50- .60 | 48-54 
ROR WA rach uh RE Ak RTE ta MR HW i eee ans 1.124 44 | .50- .65 54 .65 48 | .50- .60 | 48-54 
DAE PAN Te MRA eae ames Ora AL ee Ua .90 44 50 48 .60 48 .50 44 
LOSS cisiaa avanstetetene:s <-aeeteiove eis te abe ots lense oo ee te 00 .00)| 44-48] <36=0 400144-60 eee .25- .55 | 44-60 
TROY A adic apa eth LAA MS Een Ad AS .50- .75 | 44-48 | .35- .55 | 44-54 .60 | 4448 | .40- .50 | 44-54 
OS Dee ih etc ota eta. s Mee eee ee ee ose .50- .75 | 44-48 | .35- .55 | 44-54 .60 | 4448 | .40- .50 | 44-54 
102 Giese cern tt or oo eater Hearn eee a .50- .75 | 48-54 | .35- .55 | 48-54 | .52- .60 48 | .40- .60 | 48-54 
NOS Te eB eM aeie teemiee ametioe ei telere tee erent 60- .75 | 44-54} .40- .55 | 44-54 | .52- .60] 44-48 | .40- .60| 44-48 
Saint John— 
NOZORBR AGM scarcer erties aietale Gr oleres ae Malte s ars .75- .80 | 48-50 | .60- .65 | 48-54 .50 48 .75 | 4448 
OD Grecia is mio Sebo «| te, aay aren 0 2 1.00 | 44-48 | .50- .60] 48-54 .50 48} .50- .65 | 44-48 
OS Oct lone cee eNeTS 5) Shae) Syatese tee Ree eee ara Sates 1.15 44-48 15 44-48 65 48 .65 44-48 
Tay Re aE NA eM AR AD 44048 15 44-48 65 48 65 44-48 
LOS eras wre ee May ine aaa ee 1.00 | 44-48 .60 | 4448 .65 | 44-48 .65 | 44-48 
1118 el ee CAN. A Regia ie bath <2 Fe .90 44 | .50- .60| 44-48] .60- .75 | 44-48 .55 | 4448 
TS Oat et Mats, 4 Mens ul mere ae tual See in Sed .90 44} .50- .60| 44-48 | .50- .65 | 4448 | .50- .55 | 44-48 
eet Conner Ss cierto AA SOORoR ot ne ic oon occa .90 441 50- .60| 44-48 | .50- .65 | 44-48] .50- .55 | 44-48 
NOS Ge, cereccrac eellenterk ec fon an eee oie. ee eee .90 44 | .50- .60| 44-48 | .50- .65 | 44-48] .40- .55 | 44-48 
UC COD 6S NN MM IAS Dik ARM hy hE 90 44] 50- .60| 44-48] .50- .65 | 44-48] .40- 55 | 44-48 
QUEBEC 
Quebec—** 
DG 20 horas cSpstadls. oateeresye aie as0's: side emtars MERCore eet ots 50 | .50- .60 | 48-60 | .50- .65 54 | .50- .60 54 
DOD G sel oye let c aia Nis Cet sate ta .90 54 | .45- .55 | 54-60] .45- .55 54 | .40- .60 | 48-54 
LOSO EG eey, LMernaen nics si stra e cater erase aleteme tes 1.00 | 44-54 | .50- .60 | 44-54 | .50- .65 | 44-54 | .50- .60| 44-54 
LOST 57 ears alatshe in eather s ae ee 1.00 | 44-54 | .50- .60| 44-54] .50- .65 | 44-54 | .50- .60| 44-54 
LOS Dias: A rercest ores toicia ees cernate ue aieiteeeualcieke Corre .90-1.00 | 44-54 | .50- .55 | 48-54 | .50- .60 48 | .50- .60 | 48-54 
MOSS MOA Pts ee eee oeoe vireo 7 | 40-54 | .40- .55 | 40-54] .45- .55 | 40-48 | .40- .50| 40-54 
O34 i Ae cakes sane eee SOSA GAR OO OGD -70 | 40-48 | .35- .50| 40-48 | .40- .55 | 40-48] .30- 50] 40-48 
MOSH lores ae peices. «seats Aeron recta sen mace -70- .80 | 40-48 | .50- .60 | 40-48 | .45- .65 | 40-48 | .45- .55 | 40-48 
VO SG Rice Oreie avatars: states ee ee Seale Ie Gee eel -70— .80 | 44-48 | .50- .60| 40-48 | .45- .65 | 4448] .45- .55 | 4448 
LOS Tienes suscep chit ae Cc iterate Mee iate cats ee ones -75- .80! 44-48 | 55- 60! 40-48 | .50- .65 | 44-48 | .50- .55 1 4448 


* Rate and hours approved under Industrial Standards Act, Nova Scotia, 1936 
** Beginning in 1934 agreements approved by Order in Council under the Collective Labour Agreements Extension Act, 
Quebec, 1934, established minimum rates of wages for various trades in cities, towns and other defined jurisdictional territory 
throughout the province. On May 1, 1937, the Collective Labour Agreements Extension Act, Quebec, 1934, was replaced by the 
a agli ie ney Respecting Workmen’s Wages. In 1935, 1936 and 1937 the minimum rate in each range is that approved 
under these Acts. 
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LABOUR IN VARIOUS TRADES IN CERTAIN CITIES 





TRADES 
Plasterers Plumbers Sheet Metal Workers Stonecutters Labourers 
Wages Hours Wages Hours Wages Hours Wages Hours Wages Hours 
per er per per per per per per per per 
hour week hour week hour week hour week hour week 
$ $ $ $ $ 
95 48 75-.80 OEM Ea Siac, «OPO aT EN. CREO | 1.00 48 45-.50 48 
DOVES clea cs ais «ale eet 70-.75 Chis) RS ae Rd l(a ea (RP ae | 3 TS 
PEAR tl: Rae Aus La ee SARUM. [ie 5k ARRON eo fof leas ciioin artery oe alle fap teatensvonab coaleeste .30-.40 44 
1.00 44 als} ee Ug A CUE ec: a Ue AD A IM RE .30-.40 44 
80 44 75 Zo WAR I A ER NS A Re | Pe .380-.35 44-54 
80 48 75 44 .55-.90 POTN Ar de E'S TO Rt 4 .25-.35 48-54 
80 48 75 44 .55 ES Nik. ai ancrcyerteee os Level Newey arn ee 25-.35 44-54 
.80 48 75 44 T5%5) BB [Mecca kanes Sieaee stelle poten cvcckerrevenere rete 25-.35 44-54 
75-.80 8 70-.80 44 50-.70 AAPA ST Wh eee Ue ao ee 25-.35 44-54 
75-.80 44-48 70-.80 44 .50-.70 65 44 30-.35 44-48 
75 44 70 44 70 44 .75-.80 44 40-.45 48-54 
90 44 60 44 60 44 8 44 25-.35 44-54 
1.00 44 90 44 85 44 .90 44 35-.45 44-54 
1.00 44 1.00 44 85 44 90 44 35-.40 44-54 
85 44 85 44 75 44 9 44 35-.40 44-48 
70 44 70-.85 44 65-.70 44 70-.80 44 30-.40 44-54 
70 44 5 44 55-.70 44 7 44 30-.40 44-54 
.70-.75 44 Ss 44 .65-.70 44 70 44 .30-.40 44-48 
.70-.80 44 Gi 44* .65-.70 44 .70 44 .30-.40 44-48 
70-.80 44 75* 44* 65-.70 44 70 44 30-.40 44-48 
60-.80 54 60 48-54 55 54 50-.75 54 35-.40 54 
55-.65 48 60 48 .45-.60 54 45-.50 54 385-.50 54 
70-.75 48 60 48 70-.75 48 90 48 30-.45 5 
70 48 60 48 .70-.75 48 90 48 30-.40 48-54 
70 48 50-.60 48 .70 48 80 48 25-.35 o 
70 48 50 48 65 48 75 48 25 54 
70 48 50 48 .65 48 75 48 25-.35 48-54 
70 48 50 48 .60 48 75 48 25-.35 48-54 
OB 48 50-.65 60 48 75 4 25-.35 48-54 
1 44-48 40-.65 44-48 60 44-48 75 44-48 25-.35 44-54 
91 48 77~.85 48 60-.68 48 91 48 40-.50 48 
91-.94 48 6 48 .60 48 .80 48 30-.35 48-60 
90 48 85-.90 44 .60 48 .90 48 30-.40 48-54 
1.00 48 90 44 60-. 65 48 75-.90 48 30-.40 48-54 
90 44 80 44 .55 48 .60 48 30-.35 48-54 
50-.70 44 70 44 .50 Che Beene eae: oy GEN UL Fen eR eA 25-.35 44-60 
50-.75 44-48 70 44-48 55-.60 44-48 70 44-48 25-.35 44-60 
Us 44-48 70 44-48 55-.60 44-54 70 44-48 25-.35 44-60 
8 60-.75 44-48 55 al MON eR a 25-.35 44-54 
60-.75 44-48 60-.65 44-48 55-.75 PETS 2 £11) AE ewe: | WRN Ene 25-.35 44-54 
80 48 65 48 .60 48 80 48 45 48-54 
1.00 44-48 65 48 .60 48 80 48 80-.45 48-54 
115 44-48 75 44-48 £15 48 80 44 385-.40 48-54 
1.15 44-48 75 44-48 65-.75 48 80 44 35-.40 48-54 
1.00 44-48 65-.75 44-48 .65 44-48 80 48 30-.40 48-54 
90 44 60 44-48 50-.60 44-48 80 44 30-.35 44-54 
90 44 50-.65 44-48 50-.65 44-48 60-.70 44 30-.35 44-54 
90 44 60-.70 44-48 50-.65 44-48 60-.70 44 30-.35 44-54 
90 44 60-.70 44-48 50-.65 44-48 60-.70 44-48 30-.35 44-54 
90 44 60-.70 44-48 50-.65 44-48 60-.70 44-48 30-.40 44-54 
70 54 50-.60 54-60 .50-.55 54 65-.70 48-54 45 54 
85 54 45-.60 54-60 .45-.55 54 45-.60 54 30-.40 54~-60 
1.00 44-54 50-.60 44-60 .50-.65 44-54 60-.80 44-60 30-.45 44-60 
1.00 44-54 .50-.60 44-54 .50-.60 44-54 .60-.80 44-55 .380-.45 44-60 
.90-1.00 44-48 .50-.60 44-48 .50-.60 44-492 .60-.890 44-48 .30-.40 44-54 
.75 40-54 40-.55 40-48 40-.55 40-48 50-.65 40-48 .380-.35 40-54 
70 40-48 40-.55 40-48 40-55 40-48 50-.65 40-48 25-.35 40-54 
70 40-48 45-.65 40-48 45-.65 40-48 50-.65 40-48 35-.40 40-48 
70 44-48 45-.65 44-48 45-.65 44-48 50-.65 40-48 35-.40 44-48 
75 44-48 50-.65 44-48 50-.65 44-48 70-.75 44-48 40 44-48 
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Taste I.—RATES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF 


(a) Bumpine 










Bricklayers Carpenters Electrical Workers Painters 


and Masons 


Locality FSET ETT HEU) GH SEL MOET CT TG RE SIN Tl SG pe 
Wages | Hours | Wages | Hours | Wages | Hours | Wages | Hours 
per per per per per per per per 
hour week hour week hour week hour week 
$ $ $ $ 
QuEeBEc—Continued 
Montreal** 
UIA) PASE RADI 8 At a MR EN 1.00 44 674 48 | .65- .80 54 .65 | 50-54 
G2 Gia Mies reek se Nantes ce DRC te. RGN a See 1.00 50 | .65- .75 | 44-60 | .60- .70 | 44-464) .60- .70 | 44-49 
TEU RS EAE 80 NAN Na EN aa UA rR 1.20 44] .75- .85 | 44-55 | .75- .90 | 44-464) .65- .85 | 44-49 
TESST te Rc eae an CR a OR Se a A A 1.00-1.20 44 65- .85 44-55 75- .90 44-462! .65- .85 44-49 
LOS QR) Be EIS sl Ease, dit a atesa ony .T5— .85 44) .60- .75 | 44-55 75 54 .65 | 44-49 
Ue a SARS 2 Sits SS NAR UNC oIiO cane epee e OEeL Beep hata SE 50- .75 | 40-50 | .30- .65 | 40-60 65 44 | .45- .60 | 40-50 
ee eget ad cc Ms aR oa RN Hie a eg Ah 40- .70 | 40-50 | .80- .60} 40-55 | .50- .65 | 40-48 | .30- .60 | 40-50 
LODO Ge Dime Ret, Biskorls ce ica apts aban: asad ade 70- .90 40-48 60- .70 40-48 65- .70 40-48 | .60- .65 40-48 
POS Gareth sae ait cle Ho apede ce(ie ow a ak ie 70- .90 | 40-48 | .60- .70 | 40-48 | .65- .70 | 40-48 60} 40-48 
1 OS The haay ne elatatc eee nesta Ta elec rape eh ete ae 80- .90 | 44-48 70 | 44-48 75 | 44-48 66 | 44-48 
ONTARIO 
Ottawa— 
OOO Steam BS Re ot A ea a 1.00 44 85 44 80 44 ws 44 
ODO rete NR tN a ROM yi ails RI, Re 1.10 44 5 44 80 44 65 44 
LOS ORG IMs. cic RPM, bets a cil Pea epee 1.25 44 .90 44 80 44 .70 44 
LOST AR Ar CW ee i RO ON I 1225 44 .90 44 80 44 .70 44 
DO Res REO 2 RARE os) rel seen che Meneame 1.00-1.124 44 .80 44 | .70- .80 44 60 44 
ROSS Beets Ce RUS So. oe i Ue ea 75-1.124 44 70 44 70 44 | .50- .60 44 
RUB 2 Maas a 11 8 6 a) RR ak a 75-1 .00 44 .70 44 70 44} .50- .60 44 
LER NSA Raa Cat a> Veta a en -1.0 44 108 44 70 4 60* 44 
A Ee TORR: OR Rg Ai tes A Cau aMMe Nt RRL Chek hah Di 85*-1.00 44* .70* 44* 70* 40* 65* 44* 
bE YR Ran de haere ay dD ae eo UOT ORS ea oP 85- 44 .80* 44* 70 40 65 44 
Kingston— 
POZO: & Sapo meRHe pass. 5s BecPet es Jare He tons keen BBR ate te 85 48 5 44 70 44 70 44 
OZ Bette) Pies oid. CUbmRe ata ete lat de ete Ra ete 1.00 44 85 44 70 44 70 44 
LODO ye SAR ARN se TROD ocr cach OMe ere ache 1.10 44 .90 44 80 44 80 44 
Re Ue eee) A | ee |) Par 1.10 44 .90 44 80 44 .80 44 
OB 2ISR ee ie Reece Ua Pk ee! Dna 1.10 44 .90 44 80 44 | .70- .80 44 
OO ANE YR ia Wass a Rime ML ecto ye mbMear RETOLD 95 44 05 44 70 44 .70 44 
ROS a Ae et te PONY 0) 26k Umer ice 9 cae 95 44 £75 44 70 44 .70 44 
PROS R y ak Sir o eS aT Uk Ser fe ARON 3 95 44 ah 44 70 44 .70 44 
SRN CIS. OE RAR © Wee an i rd 5 ne a 95 44 Bigs 44* 70 44 ay, Vi 44* 
LOST ER ea eae Ss. bie Re SI ae cad 95 44 .80* 44*| .70- .75 44 70 44 
Belleville— 
LO 20 Rete BR ceevales eae Mls setae eRe un ee aon 05 54 65 GO ee i I lt yo a 
OPAC ola | comic «MRR 22 ange ee Da oa 6 SKE Net) Be 90 54 Wo 54 75 48 | .60- .75 54 
AAT a BiG gly OREM) ar NAO UPR TN i 1.00 | 44-54 .80 | 44-54 75 48 | .70- .75 54 
LEST <A MN OE a aA We) AL 1.00 | 44-54 80 | 44-54 75 48 | .70- .75 54 
1 Ee ISL Dy RECS 0, FO aR RRR) SAT QU 90 54 | .50- .70 54 60 | 48-54 | .50- .65 54 
BOD rake tee eeNere sites. Meme Lo) oe) st eae AO es Dk 75 54 | .50- .60 54 60 54 | .40- .50 54 
NORA es Ate mn NSS na at Se Mest Poa ey 65- .75 | 48-54} .50- .60] 48-54 60 48 | .85- .50 48 
TESTA ap ds eich eR tt) ee UE | ree 75- .90 | 48-54 | .50- .70 | 48-60 | .60- .75 48 | .85- .60 | 48-60 
LO SIO ie SRR MM! oo. MMB toc, Renee cr ato coe 75- .80} 48-54} .50- .70 | 48-54] .60- .70] 48-54] .85- .60] 48-54 
BUR (S aR 7. 408). RR | RIES RAS aA Le Sure  | 75- .90 | 44-54] .50- .70 | 44-541] .60- .70 48 | .85- .60 | 48-54 
Peterborough— 
Pe hy a SR Ne AN RN 2 OS Em A 85 48 75-.85 | 44-54 75-.85 48 60-.70 44 
AEP hath EVE Re! Ce a | Fa ae 1.00 48 60-.75 44-54 624 48 .50 44 
LO BO ae UNO Ae eh RPMS CLA MRM Peto 1.10 44-48 60-.80 44-54 60-.90 44-48 .50 44 
TS ieee a. Er tant Mee eRe 40° UR GP a 1.10 | 44-48 60-.70 | 44-54 70-.80 | 44-48 .50 44 
Ie ee Rag Ce SR Oe ER Aa a 1.00 | 44-48 60-.70 | 44-54 70-.80 | 44-48 .50 44 
ROR CAs Gh. eal ae Op eee 8 | PIPES ieee 75-.85 | 40-44 50-.60 | 44-48 50 48 45 44 
OBA TRE, ceases | i dD eames 75 44 45-.50 | 44-48 40- 50 AS .40-.50 44 
DOSS Aime. AVR ey TURER oe R a ares 75 44 50-.65 44-48 40-.50 48 .40-.50 44 
ORG War Uae rs mth 6 os ALC ibe 2 21 EG aa 75 44-48 50-.60 44-48 49- 50 4 .40-.50 44 
PORT ae AAR a agai) a 85 44 50-.60 | 44-48 40-.60 | 44-48 40-.5 44 
Toronto— 
LODO es Beets, 1 AiR MMR pT Rh ete el ee 1.00 44 .90 44 873 44 75 44 
JO26 eee FELT ya ta De da hv ett iy Oy! 8 Be 1.124 44 80-.90 44 80 44 65-.75 44 
DOS Oe ek lercla: (ose tbs MPAs 6 -c.5/1 =. be SOR eI oe 1235 44 1.10 44 1.25 44. 85-.90 44 
MOST Er, BUI wilt I che aia less, cians, 6M MeN oe 1.10 44 1.10 44 1,25 44 75-.85 44 
LOS 2 Ri. SARA... aN. ccs eRe Mee ote 1.00 40 .90 40 1.00 40 75-.823 44 
DOGG i !cbel tras SANE Ne focasa. are RAPS, = 51d cs UA as .90 | 40-44 60-.80 | 40-44 1.00 40 50-.75 44 
gC BN Ra oat he | ae md ime Oe, ee 75-.90 | 40-44 60-.80 | 40-44 |] .85-1.0 40 50-.75 44 
UE SER AR A cB | AUR NS On 17 OM Fane Teen 90* 40* .80* 40* 1.00* 40* P7b* 40* 
OSG eis Mic ale sunra SPRUE siclerey AR eS 90* 40* .80* 40* 1.00* 40* or 40* 
MOST eaces sha LEN, Slape cs; «5.4. SRR iorsinte ls WOR ee 90* 40* .85 | 40-44 1.00 40 75 40 
St. Catharines— 
LODO mee. eae at i londaiaa! a5 4 Sie Ore ested See EAE 90 44 85 44 70 44 .70 44 
1926) ater hee sehen een See 1.00 44 85 RA ee weak tee tt ee 05 44 
1930. chvorseps tel. cuts SINGS seeretaiioaine &. eae 1.25 44 1.00 44 60-.75 44 80 44 
DOB cil LU ctrl Inc RNe eeT Shoe 310. 5 cA ime 1.25 44 .90 44 .60-.75 44 80 44 
DOB Distr seine era aaannmeen ket | 8 Rie tae sna IRR 1.10 ' 40-44 .90 44 .60-.70 ' 44-50 70 44 


* Minimum rates and hours approved under Industrial Standards Act, Ontario, 1935. 
** See footnote page 10. 
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LABOUR IN VARIOUS TRADES IN CERTAIN CITIES—Con. 


TRADES—Con. 











Plasterers Plumbers Sheet Metal Workers Stonecutters Labourers 
Wages Hours Wages Hours Wages Hours Wages Hours Wages | Hours 
per er per per per per per per per per 
hour week hour week bour week hour week hour week 
$ $ $ $ $ 
.80 54 A045) 44 .60-.65 44-50 A785) 44 45 50 
1.00-1.124 44-493 .65-.80 44-492 .70 44-50 Yd 44 .80-.40 50-60 
1.05 44-493 .90 44 .80 44 .75-1.00 44 85-45 | 44-60 
.85-1.05 44-492 -90 44 .80 44 .75-1.00 44 .380-.40 44-60 
85 44-492 75 44 65 44 .75-1.00 44 .30-.40 44-60 
50-.75 40-50 50-.75 44 50-.65 4 70 44 15-.40 44-60 
6 40 50-.75 40-54 50-.60 40-50 65-.70 40 15-.40 40-60 
70-.80 40 65-.75 40-44 60—-.70 40-44 50-.75 40 30-.40 40-48 
70-.80 40-48 65-. 75 40-44 60-.70 40-44 50-.75 40-44 35-.40 40-48 
80 44~48 vp) 40-44 65-.70 40-44 80 44 40 44-48 
85 44 .80 44 75 44 873-1.00 44 .60 44-50 
1.00 44 85 44 83 44 1.00 44 45-.50 44-54 
1.00 44 1.05 44 1.00 44 1.05 44 45-.5 44-54 
1.00 44 1.05 44 1.00 44 1.05 44 45-.50 44-54 
85 44 924 44 90 44 .90 44 40-.45 44-54 
75 44 75 40-44 75 40-44 60-.90 44 35-.40 44-54 
75 44 75 40-44 75 40-44 60-.80 44 35-.40 44-54 
80* 44* 15% 40* 75 40-44. 80 44 35-.40 44-54 
.80* 44* 83* 40* 75 40-44 80 44 40* 44-50* 
.80 44 85 40 82 40-44 80 44 40 40-50 
85 48 .80 44 .80 44 75 AS: [Beer Stes ss.oce. oll SSR eee 
1.00 44 .90 44 .80 44 1.00 44 .30-.40 44 
1.10 44 90-1.00 44 .99 44 1.10 44 .20-.40 44 
1.10 44. .90 44 90 44 1.10 44 .380-.40 44 
1.10 44 75- .90 44 70- .90 44 1.10 44 soo 44 
.95 44 75-.80 44 .80 44 95 44 100) 44 
.95 44 65-. 86 44 65-.80 44 95 44 35-.40 44 
.95 44 65-.80 44 60-.70 44 95 44 35-.40 44 
95 44 | 65-.80 44 60-.70 44 95 44 35-.40 44 
95 44 | 70-.80 44 60-.75 44 95 44 35-.40 44 
75 54 .70 54 .60 Ae 5S Pe ey Be ow Vavanies MM ORS ait ae coll tiles loos Leva S. '>. 4 RO anne 
90 54 70-.7 48 .60-.75 48 90 54 40-.45 54 
1.00 44-54 70-.90 48 .60-.70 48 1.00-1.25 44-54 385-.40 54 
1.00 44-54 70-1.00 48 .60-.70 48 1.00 44-54 35-.40 54 
90 54 70-.90 48-54 .70 48-54 90 48-54 30-.40 54 
75 54 60-.70 40-54 .50-.70 40-54 75-.80 48-54 30-.40 54 
65-.75 48-54 60 40-48 .55-.60 40-50 80 48 25-—.40 48-54 
75-.80 48-54 60-.75 40-48 .55-.70 40-48 75-.90 48-54 30-.40 48-54 
70-.80 A8-54 60-.75 40-48 .65-.70 40-48 75-.90 48-54 380-.40 48-54 
60-.90 48-54 60-.75 40-48 .55-.70 40-48 90 48-54 30-.40 48-54 
85 48 75-.90 48 65-.75 48 1.00 48 .40-.60 48-54 
1.00 48 65-.75 44 55-.75 48-54 1.00 4§ .30-.40 48-84 
1.00-1.10 44 70—.90 44 60-.80 44-50 1.00-1.10 48 130-45 48-54 
0 44 60-.75 44 60-.80 44-FO .90-1.00 48 .b5-.45 48-54 
1.00 44 60-.75 44 60-.75 44-48 80 44 35 48-54 
70-.75 44 60-.75 44 50-.70 40-48 75 44 30-.35 44-50 
70-.75 44 60-.75 44 50-.70 40-48 75 44 26-. 25 44-48 
70-.75 44 60-.70 44 40-.70 44-48 rh) 44 25-.40 44-48 
70-.75 4-48 60-.70 44 45-.70 44-8 7 44 25—.40 44-48 
70-.80 44 60-.70 44 £0-.70 > Ee oO aes 4 Se (ieee Ree 30-.40 44-48 
1.00 44 .90 44 90 44 1.00 44 .65-.65 44-60 
125 44 1.00 44 85 44 1.00 44 .85-.65 44-60 
1.374 40 1625 40-44 1:15 44 125 44 .40-.65 44-60 
1.124 40 heb 40 1.073 44 1.20 44 -40-.60 44-60 
1.00 40 1.00 40 90 40 1.00 40 .30-.50 40-48 
.75-1.€0 40 85 40 75 40 874 40 .85-.50 40-48 
75-1.00 40 85 40 as 40 874 40 40-.60 0-48 
.90* 40* 90* 40* 75* 40* 874 40 50*—.60* 40-48* 
.90* 40* 90* 40* 823 40 874 40 50*—.60* 40-48 * 
.90* 40* 90 40 874 40 875 40 35-.60 40-48 
0 44 70-.80 44 .70 44 1.00 44 35-.50 44-50 
1.00-1.15 44 9 44 .90 0 SPN SJR = ct RR 40-.50 44-50 
Z 44 1.00 44 1.00 7. Dall Wd.) a eae | ope =e ees 40-.45 44-50 
125 44 1.00 44 1.00 7 GN | eg SR a (LR 4 ee 40-.45 44-50 
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Taste I—RATES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF 


(a) BUILDING 





Bricklayers Carpenters Electrical Workers Painters 
and Masons 
Locality | | | 

Wages |} Hours | Wages | Hours} Wages | Hours | Wages | Hours 
per per per per per per per per 
hour week hour week hour week hour week 

$ $ $ $ 
OntTaR10—Continued 
St. Catharines—Conc. 

A UN WRG ERE eC UR oes a AL AEE NO 90 44 60-.75 44 65 | 44-50 65 44 
UCR INE CRS. Ea ER 5 oy 90 44 60-.75 44 65 44-50 65 44 
1 Oe AER ak AES, RNP 0.8. 2 mma Coa a Be 90 44 60-.75 44 .65-.70 44 60-.75 44 
GEO eb lenis erie ee choke Mime iN ts teh di ais Re 90 44 60-.75 44 .65-.70 44 65*-.75 44* 
1 Oa Fe pe pene eta er RR AL 6 RR AD 90 44 70 44 .65-.70 44 65-.75 44 

Hamilton— 

COA Ay. eRe Pr 15 i ee ed RE 1.024 44 85 44 .85 44 674 44 
TIC PAG) 6 Semen a RP NMR eh al ok I aS | 1.124 44 80 44 Ay (3) 44 70 44 
OS rein i Meters fcc eNOMNE Sladek SEAR RC 1.25-1.35 44 1.00 44 .85 44 75 44 
TRESS AN is eae! re Ce aA mS PeIeS Hee hi 1.25 44 90 44 .95 44 75 44 
HAO RSA gee CY A cA | ROR Pe OLD 1.10 44 -90 44 .95 44 44 
OSS Mere A Sek cal nm ces iu ee tee |, 8.) beh 2 UL ek eat 90 40 ion 40 05 44 60-.70 40-44 
OG Ac aire tie (2 eines 4% 108 | 90 40 75-.80 40 BES 44 40 
TOSS). SENN eet? bat 8 Ste IE, EGER 9), Ee 90 40 75-.80 40 75 44 60* 40* 
EGS OMe Capron ha tae enh. ate Sere ee 90 40 70-.80 40-44 75 44 65* 40* 
BYE Abe | telat Oot RS LS RD Sak tl 90 40 75-.80 40 75 44 65 40 

Brantford— 

SYA) AER Tac SIN ll ON ROS a UM Fait) a8 1.00 44 80 44 05 44 60 50 
NERC apart pGsh Dacian Demme vem co Meri SEMANA EY Male 1.00 44 .80 44 70-.75 44 60-. 65 44 
MOS OUR). sce eemee tects cso sta teeeies wy terete iste eMC ters 1.15 44 .90 44 60-.70 44 65-.70 44 
VGC ECL amen a ke Te ee Oia Pa TB oak 1.00 44 .90 44 65-.70 44 60-.75 44 
DOSED. ote tas h hess ae uars cc aitateialeits GP uae 90 44 70—-.80 44 60-.70 44 60 44 
OB a ce ceils ERNE PN A ei en MPR ee en Prt 75-.90 44 .70 44 60 44 55 44 
1S Se ae tee eee TORO onc ME PECAN sacelys chs PREM 90 44 .70 44 .50-.70 44 50 44 
OR SERIA of able aR ho, NR ie MURR Je, Se 90 44 .70* 44*| .50-.70 44 50-.60 44 
POS GR is Ree aces cae Rack: ghee o SE eee 90 44 70* 44*| .50-.70 44 50-.70 44 
PO SIe ccc twee eet rote he a Sis REE east vs col aaa 90 44 70 441 .50-.70 44 50-.70 44 

Guelph— 
pL Oa eRe 8 Lt a RR Se AID 1.00 | 44-48 ais. 44 .60 59 60 48 

1 ES PS Sra ia EA oS RRR Ve Aen AEE Nine APN a yes! 44 .80 44 .65 50 60 48 
ORS ae ale Hie I NSD A, Se CAMEO Se he pL 1.20 44 .80 44 65 50 60 48 
1053) hel came ey) bd A ae YI km 1.124 44 .80 44 65 50 60 48 
IER PA ental ti. ka Cerne, (haat TRU oe 1.00 4 60-.70 44 50-.60 44 50 48 
MOSS met ate ees lala be iareaneed Sime stoictsak a mean hele eereties 50-.75 44 40-.60 44 40-.50 44 40 44 
OSA aera d as) aM FE ob ise bl A an 75-.90 44 60-.70 44 50-.75 44 40-.60 44 
HOR AE ROE oes Re. Conte AES Ae DRI OBE ant. MIRON 70-.90 44 60-.70 44 50-.75 44 50-.60 44 
TOSOW Gs Wem cnint oes ledlek ote ate etic) a3) tema eetene 75-.90 44 60-.70 44 70 44 50-.60 44 
ADEA CR Ea Ants Beda Ue Se de IRI oy aL Be 75-.90 44 50-.70 44 50-. 65 44 40-.50 44 

Kitchener— 

WO ZAP EN acs strode rape tetar< ila ste clenetalo re oe a Ota i MEA 00 50 .85 44 75 BOER Res os SSO ene eitcctone 
T ODAC Aetna (4 HO CRM Sg Oe As MRD Os gy Se 1.00-1.05 50 50-.85 55 65-.75 50 60 | 50-59 
LODO cette met rarie ts 5) Aaa PROMS ccliel cacao ert ts 1.00-1.20 | 50-59 60-.85 50-55 .60-.80 48-50 50 50-59 
SES Lo SI A Ao RO lent! SUS AE AOE a Fd 00 44-50 60-.85 48 .60-.70 48-50 50 50 
OSD ver tt mrt tabs cee tuie (ate it aaci aacrate MlckaG) metal tate ee oeate 80 44 65 44 .60-.65 48 50 50 
OSB RReaMe BPN 2). donc e Cela). cpeutlers oa Mar oe Poses 80 44 40-.60 44-54 .50-.60 48 60 44 
DS Bitea shia Men ale ate ca steers avn oats, etn tienes .80 44 .40-.60 44-54 .50-.60 44-50 -40-.50 44 
SBR Ys), A ANE Eid Spat RO Ay ox RO les er .80 44 .40-.70 | 44-54] .50-.60] 44-50] .35-.50 | 4044 
CSRS ia) Se sage SER roc ctate Ev Ael A /aluifattole tests Ae ase eater .80* 44*| .60*-.70 44-48*| .60-.70 44-50 507 44* 
OB eee irr eat Ske EAR Ck Ce ee .80 44 .60-.70 | 44-48 | .60-.70 | 44-50] .50-.60 44 

London— 

GO byat Recent tee le yc ar gha Meta yG:i219. 0 ceieshel eee oor ons 1.00 44 a5) 44 75 44 70 44 
LSPA I pile, aA 20 BR Ace Gc ct RRR a) oR TREY 1.10 44 60-.80 44 75-.90 44 60-.65 44 
LUGE) ees Rs Se Sala sk SN a Sh Oa gi 1.20 44 70-.80 44 70-.85 44 60-.75 44 
POS erat alae hence ahaic: « igh aiataee’ oar an aA A eee 1.00 44 60-.75 44 .70-.75 44 55-.70 44 
OS DAN Wien asc Ueerecaatt raefthe: exave-' tela te ash AAS IE 1.00 44 60-.75 44 .60-.75 44 55-.70 44 
OSS ieeie Mm peitabre chance oh dace tae: cases Ore abe eae 80 44 40-.65 44 .40-.60 44 40-.60 44 
HRY eR Pea AAG! ee Rey eine NRA 338 Ee eA 80 44 40-.65 44 .50-.60 4 50-.60 44 
BTS AES Pet He 2 4 aes 5 RS Cnc SO PR 2 V5, Re 80 44 50-.70 44 80* 40* 50-.60 44 
MOS GR. Oh Ri reer peer ts eck s street Rob iors did Lod ae ert 80-.90 44 50-.70 44 80* 40* 50-.60 44 
LOT, ROSIER 9 Pb ee 1 Se RRR Of EMOR EMEIRP BO c, csepovc ie 90 44 50-.70 44 80* 44* 50-.60 44 

St. Thomas— 

Es ovate: Bete. trade cccoxe (Pos ees tesa cervoxe, Gaeta etree 1.00 54 60-.70 .50 55 65-.70 54 
TO ZOE oS e ee eceeae oi oot eects oto itsay oc ER ae 1.00-1.10 54 60-.623| 55-60 _ 522 48 60 54 
bY) | ron Se se AIGA EMR cob lS QE Lm stats ae 1.10 54 .60-.65 54 574 54 65 48-54 
12S SR aA eS BM RAE C's Sei 3 1.10 50 .50-.65 50-54 60 54 65 48-54 
OSD ead Aloe tale aWs ao ool dhe cache ol ors DE rear 1.10 50-54 -50-.624 44 6 54 60 48-54 
LOS SAR meterss, 1.) lcadve IP ceandiong stein aera taecederera cae 95 44-54 .50-.60 44 50-.60 54 60 44-54 
i CET) A hee 5 Oe et OME Ses rp aie 95 | 44-54 .50-.60 44 54 50 
GSD eh Me erm ROA 3s = A A en ee 95 44 .50-.70 44 0 44-54 50-.60 44 
D2 161) RI eee RIN an TAM ean ants t eta encanto 80 44 50-.60 44 .50-.70 44-54 55 44 
1 BY tN elated Ras, eR. AMM Ire caeh ected tae cde 90 44 50-.60 44 5 48 65 48 





* Minimum rate and hours approved under Industrial Stardards Act, Ontario, 1935. 
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LABOUR IN VARIOUS TRADES IN CERTAIN CITIES—Con. 











TraDES—Con. 
Plasterers Plumbers Sheet Metal Workers Stonecutters Labourers 
Wages Hours Wages Hours Wages Wages Hours 
per per per p per per per 
hour week hour week hour hour week 
$ $ $ $ 
90 44 B75: |) peD GAA COR A aa 8. oS Loweeawraceeier .00 44-50 
90 44 RON A eee) BSE) Woroely) | Up meme eeel A. Se ame a oes we 35) 44 
44 RID .35-.40 44 
80-.90 44 BED T Ne. REA OR Tl) RA te IRE halen a avavene alaake .30-.40 44 
44 B75) |r) eR. | ASANO omitee, LC AP do dy peel cece cies o .80-.40 44 
1.00 44 85 : 50-.60 44-50 
1.123 44 90 1.00 .40 55-60 
1.25 44 1.10 125 40-.50 44-60 
e20 44 1.10 ie 40-.45 44-60 
1.00 44 1.10 1. .40 44-60 
90 40 .80-.90 : .40 44-60 
90 40 80 30-.45 44-54 
90 40 80* 30-.45 44-54 
90 40 80* 30-.45 40-50 
90 40 80 35-.50 40-50 
1.00 44 85 LEOOR ie © vies SAA eee a es See 
1.00-1.25 44 85 f 80 .50 44-60 
1.15 44 .85-.90 13 30-.45 44-60 
80-1.00 44 q ile 25-.45 44-60 
.80 44 -90 hk 40 44-60 
75-.90 44 50 ; 35-.40 44-48 
.90 44 5 35-.40 44-48 
90 44 75 35-.40 44-48 
90 44 .60-.75 35-.40 44-48 
90 44 .60-.75 35-.50 44-48 
1.00 48 15 13 150 54 
1.10 44 65 1s 40-.50 44 
1,123-1.20 44 1.00 1. 45-.50 44 
1.124 44 1.00 ile .40 44 
1.00 44 .90 ites 35-.40 44 
By (3) 44 JOS MOa AE eee OOM MM, ASB ee fr aS ole wi ptave oye 30-.40 44 
90 44 at 30-.40 44 
90 44 75 25-.40 44 
80 44 Soak BM LAA OO SLOR TT Ta hs hag aialsiath df cvaterrecerarys ones 25-.40 44 
80 44 S551) 1 RR RAAB PO ACOM IR CAA] oo i Ab taner cre ei creter 8 35-.40 44 
1.00 50 MTB | RB SBOP Ie Ne (eS eete MAb AYE ais ope Sev svat choheravee Samed Wile ha MSR NVM fis tel Seer 
1.00-1.05 50 .80 80-.90 .40-.50 50 
1.00-1.20 50-59 .80 1.00-1.20 .380-.50 50-59 
.80 4 .80 90-1 .00 .40 48-59 
.80 44-50 .80 530 48-59 
80 4 .60-.75 65-.80 .30-.40 44-50 
80 40-44 {60-708 | Re aati dk O05 TOR Witenes 4ST Re airs oa. ais & lonenonerenetetened veers .30-.40 44-50 
80 40-50 .60-.75 65-.85 .25-.40 44-60 
80* 44* .60-.75 65-.80 .40* 44-48* 
80 44 .60-.75 75-.80 .40 44-48 
85 44 ates) Lt .50-.55 44-50 
1.10 44 .75-.90 1.00-1.10 .40- .50 44-50 
1.20 44 .75-.90 1. .30-.55 44-50 
1.00 44 .55-.75° ue 35-.50 44-50 
1.00 44 .55-.75 14 85-.45 44-48 
80 44 POO=n (Dale 0 aa a CO— 487 One, 44 Oey 5 aos < ester M le arerehaieis ee ener 30-.45 44 
80 44 .60-.75 380-.45 44 
80 44 80* 35-.45 44 
80 44 80* 35-.45 44-48 
80 44 80* 35-.50 44-50 
.85 54 TO | oe Re. ARE cs hs APS het ME elias cha aria ‘ohms aneves a coarrevetonsnere Metra 45-.50 60 
85-.90 54 75 40-.45 60 
1.00 54 .70-.75 35-.45 50-60 
1.00 54 .70-.75 35-.45 50-60 
85 54 .70-.75 35-.40 50 
75-.85 50 -50-.75 30-.40 44-50 
65-.75 50 .50-.75 25-.30 44-60 
65-.80 44-48 75 30-.40 44-60 
65-.80 44-48 75 30 44-60 
65-.75 44-48 75 65-.90 .30 44-60 
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Taste I—RATES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF 


(a) BumpIne 








Bricklayers Carpenters Electrical Workers Painters 
and Masons 
Locality ——_- |---| 
Wages | Hours} Wages | Hours | Wages | Hours | Wages | Hours 
per per per per per per per per 
hour week hour week hour week hour week 
$ $ $ $ 
OntaRrio—Concluded 
Windsor— é 
TRS VADs Fat oi AMIR a RO (A OR BA SMART, oe SRI 1.25 44 1.00 54 1.00 48 ay) 48 
NCAA) ERM, ek RR A ARMOR eer ee ANIL ee 180 44 1.00 44 25 44 85 44 
OO hae Weer aeiete che at ey Lec a0) Sar ane a 1.45 44 1.10 44 1.374 44 .85 44 
BRS RIB 52 eas A Sn aM a HOTU. eae 1.25 44 1.00 44 Li25 40 as: 44 
NOS Dh. See aera Coss cde isi oie: ioska winds SA aR 1.25 44 1.00 44 1.25 40 75 44 
BOBS 20: (¢2a52 Rae ae Pee hota NEL aan cfc ececl bye, ae eet arene 90-1.25 40-44 75-1 .00 44 25 40 .50-.75 44 
LOS AL eh coe at, lays oe le Bikers: SALE Moi eae ORE a .90 40-44 .80 44 1.00 40 .50-.60 44 
TS RN cst cen cote ME 6 MI OE 90* 40* 80* 40* 1.00 40 .50-. 65 44 
ROB GRA cera shies, Niet cte BNC (ok, eS 90* 40* 80* 40* 1.00* 40*| .60-.70 44 
CEA) IRMA AGRA RRR sae SMR 2 ae V15* 40* 1.00* 40* 15% 40*} .60-.75 44 
Port Arthur— 
ORT) Tee Ie yee eS SURAT LE 1.25 44 1.00 | 44-54 90 48 .65-.70 54 
DT A Sie MAE (8 Saas 1.10 44 .55-.75 44-54 75 44-54 65 54 
POS ORNs BU can ie EER os mee 25 44 .60-.75 44-54 75-1 .00 44-50 .60-. 75 44-54 
OSA ERR PURGE RE oe 8) | SC 1.00 44 .55-.75 | 44-54 | .75-1.00 | 44-50] .50-.70 | 44-54 
TERED Ne NDR Seer SARs 1s SURI A «cy aA 1.00 44 | .55-.75 | 44-49 | .75-1.00 48 .50-.60 | 44-54 
PGS SARI: BRL AOR acest Un arcs so ahi mere eet 1.00 44 .65-.75 44 60-.75 | 44-48 .50-.60 | 44-54 
TO SAU RRA Be feeb ag tirade costs tent ¢ asl asi oe Re 1.00 44 .55-.75 44 60-.75 | 44-48 .50-.60 | 44-54 
LOS DUNE SrA ellie chet AN Ry eee cat 1.00 44 .50-.70 44 60-.75 | 44-48 .50-.60 | 44-54 
TOS GR ioe ag eee TERR oo, 08 Se Rae 1.00 44 .60-.70 | 44-50 60-.70 44 .50-.60 | 44-54 
TREE A WIG 0%: ERE Se Bil) IRR (ee 1.00 44 .50-.70 | 44-49 §5-.75 44 .60-.60 | 44-54 
Fort William— 
BOZO at ce EMRE Nha crave a beaters sie va's octet tee Mann seers i325 44 1.00 | 44-54 85 48 .65 | 44-50 
ODOR. cls MARISTA PS lard tet dembeie dev voce seve, arate MEMES ie Tae 1.10 44 .60-.75 | 44-54 75 | 44-54 65 54 
HSBC POIROT NS I CM JSD, AERMRT SE ot 8 eat 25 44 .55-.75 | 44-54 | .75-1.00 | 44-54 .60-.75 | 44-54 
OS Leics NWN ses eencee th. Wr Maat. 20) ee ome Beare 8 12 1.00 44 .65-.75 | 44-54 | .75-1.00 | 44-54 .50-.70 | 44-54 
HOS Oe) UB, CR MRE CM OME. Ts by aa AMM yes 1.00 44 .55-.75 | 44-49 | .75-1.00 48 .50-.60 | 44-54 
ORAS IRR es Pa a | SARE a”: 1 1.00 44 .55-.75 44] .60- .75 | 44-48 .50-.60 | 44-54 
Osa es tedium Wis Bae was Rone Ream Me car Ac tome eee ed 1.00 44 .65-.75 44 60- .75 44-48 .50-.60 44-54 
HOBO URI Mga: (iNet dn pte ca Bite WS penne (2. Aen 1.00 44 .50-.70 44 | .60- .75 | 44-48 .50-.60 | 44-50 
PR RIE RUC Ie. URS an AMR 6. Shae 1.00 44 .50-.70 | 44-50 | .60- .70 | 44-48 .50-.60 | 44-54 
EEE RRA Itc ely |) RG I MS RRR 2 2 Sa 1.00 44 .50-.70 | 44-54 | .65- .75 44 .50-. 60 44 
q25 44 1.00 44 .924 44 87 44 
1.35 44 1.00 44 1.00 44 .85 44 
1.45 44 Lote 44 1.10 44 .95 44 
1.35 44 1.00 44 1.00 44 .85 44 
iso 44 1.00 44 1.00 44 70-.80 44 
1.05 44 75 44 90-1.00 44 70 44 
1.00 44 to 44 85- .90 44 .70 44 
1.00 44 pes 44 85 44 .70 44 
1.00 44 ares: 44 85 44 .70 44 
1.10 44 85 44 85 44 .70 44 
1.15-1.25 44 1.00 44 AB BOM FARR ane sec 
B25 44 1.00 44 15 BORNE oss ocd Atte coe wc a ee 
1.30-1.45 44 1.00 44 15 OP | ee, 2 | eM Os. sco10 oss 
1.10-1.25 44 .90 44 8 ABS ||. Soin ode Alle 8.8 Siete 
1.00 44 .85 44 75 ga Ui tre ee ARs as 
1.00 44 .70 44 75 44 65 44 
90 44 .70 44 75 44 .65 44 
90 44 70 44 75 44 .65 44 
90 44 70 44 75 44 65 44 
90 44 70 44 75 44 65 44 
1.25 44 1.00 44 90 44 874 44 
1 25 44 .80-.95 44-60 1.00 44 75-.824 44 
1.45 44 1.00 44-50 1.10 44-49 874 44 
esi) 44 .90 44-50 1.05 44 By 63) 44 
135 44 .90 4 90 44 65-.75 44 
1.00 44 .50-.75 44-48 80-.90 44 .60 44 
1.00 44 .60-.75 44 80 44 .60 44 
1.00 44 .65-.75 44 .80 44 .60-. 65 44 
1.00 44 .65-.75 44 .80 44 6 44 
1.10 44 OF 447 .80T 4471 .60-.70 44 





* Minimum rate and hours approved under the Industrial Standards Act, Ontario, 1935. 
+ }.inimum rate and hours approved under The Fair Wages Act, Manitoba, 1916, as amended in 1934. 
¢{ Minimum rate and hours approved under Industrial Standards Act, Saskatchewan, 1937. 
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LABOUR IN VARIOUS TRADES IN CERTAIN CITIES—Con, 








TrapEes—Con. 

Plasterers Plumbers Sheet Metal Workers Stonecutters Labourers 
Wages Hours Wages Hours Wages Hours Wages Hours Wages Hours 
per per per er per per per er per per 
hour week hour week hour week hour week hour week 

3 $ $ $ $ 

1.00 44 1.064 44 1.00 44 1.25 44 65 50 
1.50 44 1.25 44 .90 44 1.374 44 60 54 
1.50 44 1.35 44 1.123 44 1.374 44 45-.65 44-54 
20 44 1°35 44 1.124 44 1.374 44 45-.50 44-54 
1.25 44 1.00 44 1.00 4 1.123 44 45 44-494 

14 sp 40-44 1.00 40-44 .90 40 1.124 40 40-.45 44-50 
1.00 40-44 75-1 .00 40-44 YE) 40-44 .85 40 40-.50 44-50 
90 40 1.00* 40* .85 40-44 85 40 50* 44-48* 
90* 40* 1.00* 40* 70-.75 40-44 85 40 0m 48* 

90 40 1.00 40 70-.85 40-44 85 40 50 40-48 
1.00 44 1.00 RANE TOR te tame aeecvete | Ueno: orig ac 1.25 48 60 48-60 
1.00 44 90 7 eo TOe Keir ae eeeae SAIC Ceo ok ARS Stal (igs) ROR UA el dead see 35-.40 48-60 
1.00-1.25 44-54 1.00 44-48 .75-.90 44-54 1.00 48 35-.50 48-60 
1.00 44-54 75-1 .00 44-48 .60-.75 1.00 48 30-.45 48-60 
75-1 .00 44-48 75-1.00 44-49 .60-.75 44 90 44 30-.40 44-60 
75-1 .00 44 75- .85 44-49 .60-.75 44 75 44 30-.40 44-60 
75-1 .00 44 75- .85 44 .60-.75 4 44 30-.40 44-60 
75-1.00 44 90* 40* .60-.75 44 75-.90 44 35-.40 44-60 
70-1 .00 44 90* 40* .60-.75 4 1.00 44 35-.40 44-60 
90-1.00 44 90 40 .60-.75 44 1.00 44 40 44-60 
1.00 44 1.00 CT oe APR OTOL? AMIE |i sh. BS VA ore 1.25 48 .60 48-60 
1.00 44 90 Ce ee ON Ieee eS he ON (ie 2) RN [Pe pe RM CREO Dees Co ae 35-.40 48-60 
1.00-1.25 44-54 1.00 44-48 .75=.90 44-54 1.00 48 35-.50 48-60 
1.00 44-54 75-1 .00 44-48 .60-.75 44 1.00 48 30-.45 44-60 
.75-1.00 44-48 75-1.00 44-49 .60-.75 44 90 44 30-.40 44-60 
.75-1.00 44 75- .85 44-49 .60-.75 44 75 44 30-.40 44-60 
.75-1.00 44 75- .85 44 .60-.75 44 75 44 80-.40 44-60 
75-1 .00 44 .90* 40* 60-.75 44 75-.90 44 35-.40 44-69 
70-1.00 44 .90* 40* 60-.75 44 1.00 44 35-.40 44-60 
90-1.00 44 .90 40 60-.75 44 1.00 44 35-.40 44-60 
1.123 44 1 44 90 44 1.00 44 .55-.60 50 
1.25 4 1.123 44 90 44 1.10 44 .40-.50 50-50 
1.45 44 1.25 44 .90 44 1.25 44 424—.50 44-60 
1.45 44 1.15 44 85 44 1.15 44 40-.50 44-60 
1.35 44 1.15 44 .85 44 1.15 44 40-.50 44-60 
1.05 44 1.00 44 70-.85 44 .95 44 30- 45 44-50 
1.00 44 90 44 70-.85 44 .90 44 374-423 44-48 
1.00 44 90 44 70-.85 44 90 44 374-424 44-48 
1.00 44 90 44 .70 44 .90 44 374—.424 44-48 
1.10 44 95 44 .70 44 .90 44 40-.45 44-48 
1.05 44 80 50-54 80 LANNY ER pipe ed te ot 55 50 
125 44 .80 44-54 .80 A RR INL ee, AER ee Rhee .50 48 
1.35 44 .80-1.123 44-54 .80 44 Ss 2 ola ds Peeeisale wales .00-.55 48-60 
1.25 44 .90-1.124 44-54 75 BB MDE os oc act ile cies sl eepeees .30-.50 48-60 
1.00 44 .90-1.00 44 75 BES coca ahs eee tis tees .30-.40 44-60 
1.00 44 .80-1.00 44 70 7 | cae CRESS AT EORTC Ee .25-.40 44-54 

.90 44 .80-1.00 44 .65 44 .80 44 2025-374 44-48 

90 44 .80 : 44 65 44 .80 44 .o23-.373 44-48 

90 44 80 44 65 44 .80 44 324-.374 44-48 

90 44 80 44 65 44 .80 44 324-.374 44-48 

1.20 44 1.00 44 .80 50 1.00 44 55 54 
1.15-1.30 44 1.00 44 ~80-.90 44-49 1.10 44 35-.50 44-60 
1.40 44 1.25 44 1.00 44-49 12a 44 40-.50 44-60 
1.30 44 1.00 44 .90 44 1.25 44 .40 44-60 
1.10 44 1.00 44 85 44 TEs 44 .40 44 
1.00 44 90 44 75 44 .80 44 80-.40 44-50 
1.00 44 90 44 75 44 .80 44 35-.40 44-50 
1.00 44 90 44 75 44 85 44 35-.40 44-50 
1.00 44 90 44 75 44. .85 44 35-.40 44-50 
1.00 44 90 44 75 44 85 44 35-.40 44-54 


48467—2 
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Taste I—RATES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF 


(a) BumpINeG 





K 
Bricklayers Carpenters Electrical Workers Painters 
and Masons 
Locality —__—>_—S>$$S | —<—_—$ ei _ ww“ iy me 
Wages | Hours| Wages | Hours | Wages | Hours} Wages | Hours 
per per per per per per per per 
hour week hour week hour week hour week 
$ 3 $ $ 
SASKATCHEWAN—Concluded. 
Saskatoon— 
44 75-.85 50 803 47 70 55 
44 75-.85 | 50-54 | .70-1.00 | 49-54 60-.80 | 492-55 
44 70-.90 50-59 1.00 44 75-.85 44-50 
44 70-.90 | 50-55 1.00 44 60-.80 | 44-60 
44 60-.90 50-55 | .70-1.00 44 60-.70 
44 60-.75 44-54 | .70-1.00 44 50-.70 44 
44 50-.75 44-54 | .70-1.00 44 50-.60 44 
44 50-.75 44-54 | .70- .80 44 50-.65 44 
44 50-.75 44-50 | .70- .80 44 50-.75 44 
44 50-.75 | 44-50 | .70- .80 44 50-.75 44 
44 1.00 44 | .85-1.00 48 .75-.80 | 44-494 
44 .90-.95 44 | .90-1.00 44 .70-.75 | 44-49% 
44 1.00 44 1.10 44 95 44 
44 1.00 44 1.00 44 75-.90 44 
44 85 40-44 1.00 44 44 
40 75-.85 | 40-44 .80 44 75 44 
40 40-44 .90 44 75 44 
40 75 | 40-44 .90 | 40-44 75 44 
40 75 40 90} 40-44f 80t rs 
40 75 40 .90t 40t 80t 40 
44 85 44 85-.92 44 85 44 
44 80 44 .85 44 70-.80 44 
44 1.00 44 |1.00-1.10 44 1.00 44 
44 1.00 44 |1.00~1.10 44 1.00 44 
44 85 44 1.00 44 80 44 
40-44 60-.75 44 .85 44 60-.80 44 
40-44 60-.75 44 .85 44 60-.75 44 
40-44 60-.75 44 85 44 75 44 
44 [ine 447 85 44 75 44 
44 75t 44t .85 44 75 44 
British ConumMBIA 
Vancouver— 
T9208 2..05-¢ PEP ean Eh ls fe SAN UAB al 6 a ie) se ati’ a MB pa TH ees 1.123 44 874-.904 44 1.00 44 874 44 
PO ZG 5 s/s A Rr Nctats ielesa rate attains al otelace co trammelecate artis 1.124 44 .934 44 90-1.00 44 874 44 
OS OMS cc AEE i ecw a abate la ae eave 0 bee Maer aus (ete 1.35 40 1.00 44 |1.00-1.173| 40-44 90 44 
MEO et 0 eR Sen el saci» EMM Sed 35 40 1.00 44 11.00-1.173} 40-44 80} 40-44 
BO eh Mae Ay ale C2. cas o, areraidea meee ase ee 1.224 40 .874| 40-44 1.00 44 75 40-44 
OSS RS LER RRM Rc) ReMi atau eos eabebema tet fets s 1.223 40 65-.874] 40-44 75-1 .00 40-44 624-.80 40-44 
POSSI s SERGI sth RLS! Ce Ramin oa leyele orotate eerapaiele a1 1.10 40 623-.874| 40-44 75-1.00 40-44 624-.80 40-44 
MON so OR Nets Ooi Risa cece abate aio islineilecatete sti ara tel 1.10 40 60-.80 40-44 75-1 .00 40-44 624-.80 40-44 
OSGi rey URAL reese k eee whee ceeiehrs We amshs cians Meee everest 1.10 40 60-.80 40-44 75-1.00 40-44 624~-.80 40-44 
NOS che Le ee SIU eens tated | Sagacity ae 1.10 40 .90 | 40-44] .75-1.00 | 40-44 | .623-.80 | 40-44 
Victoria— 

ODO ii. ERRestbretina she’. arc Woscenenetevermavanatayarrierere eroraere 1.00 44 75-.85 44 1.00 44 70 44 
DOO G GC AME GRN GS Soca cree et eyens pct cisters 1.12% 44 75~ .814 44 87 44 70 44 
OS Oe a 5 Ce aco) Pear eaeercttes everett evoke ars ic 1.25 40 1.00 44 |1.00-1.10 40-44 85 40 
SR, fecal A ets atch lav loka Bk ate daneactetrratousvorcie eistayera siete 1.25 40 87k 40 8 40 75 40 
MOS QP. oi Rie eB e lavage Mo crore elee-t: etabe eles aie 1.00 40 4G 40 75-. 874 40 75 40 
OS ec cS oka at har otere ass 1s fe gP (oltgre al este xo peat els atlo as 1.00 40 65 40 65-.75 40 62 40 
NOSE a AAG SON 5 70 aoe pete wists 8. aie emtelare erale. 7 75-.874 40 50-.65 40 60-.75 40 50-.624 40 
TORR Wi, MEG PR ills Teammates S coalalbie tommereies oes 75-.90 40 50-.70 40 50-.75 40 50-.65 0 
OS OHA co Savatela's ata ute ilar eters Ge ptare c leleletecieoeeerererens 75-.90 40 50-.70 40 50-.75 40 50-.65 40 
BOS TSO SD a Mena Nena a ciara a Manebete wee tie tajels 75-.90 40 .70 | 40-44 50-.75 | 40-44 60-.65 40 

Prince Rupert— 
ei aha RR ihe. 3 |, Fad RRM oie SOT Meet e Ma meet BY. 25 44 874 44 90 44 .90 

1 En Fa ce SORA ele Ht Ag US oy ee 1.25 44 874 44 1.00 44 .90 44 
5 LUST | ata Se Bars | ae ed en 1.25 44 933 44 | .933-.97 44 1.00 44 
GSTs SRE Liza cietee ce hoielo Init otobe es encbavetaveretete ae 1.25 44 933 44 | .933-.97 44 1.00 44 
TOS Di icesdrateeie oe blerais wie oe clea a see ere eles aeratenetcle > 1.25 44 .85 44 44 .90 44 
TOSS cic, ec Sicie'c Becteeiole wheres lertceeteeetetenere £25 44 85 44 97 44 .90 44 
LOSER, oP 62 oe Sera dace Re ne bo Se ae ones oben 1.00-1.25 44 .85 A4 97 44 .90 44 
DOS 5 Pe cic NUR Sees aie c Ritteiaiae ciate siete tates 0 44 .85 44 97 44 .90 
1936 Be Sik, Ree a caies Pepe sls waleie ea termes seo 1.00 44 .85 44 97 44 90 44 
1 SY AG Pa ft Ee et EIA fs ya ce 1.25 44 85 44 97 44 90 44 





+ Minimum rates and hours approved under Industrial Standards Act, Saskatchewan, 1937 
t Minimum rates and hours approved under Industrial Standards Act, Alberta, 1935, 
* Rate of wages approved under the Male Minimum Wage Act, British Columbia, 1934, 
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LABOUR IN VARIOUS TRADES IN CERTAIN CITIES—Cone. 











TrRapEes—Conc. 

SeeaseNaeeaceMO“Qe_—e—606060606——@>9aOa99a9aSSNSS 
Plasterers Plumbers Sheet Metal Workers Stonecutters Labourers 
Wages Hours Wages Hours Wages Hours Wages Wages Hours 
per per - per per per per per per per 
hour week hour week hour week hour hour week 

$ $ $ $ $ 
1.25 44 .90-1.00 44 .90 44 1.00 40-.50 55-60 
1,15-1.25 44 1.00-1.10 44 .80-1.00 44-54 1.10-1.25 85-.45 55-60 
1.25-1.45 44} 1.25-1.30 44} 1.00-1.15 BAO! ee OR 3h Thos ig aa ee 35-.55 50-60 
1.25-1.35 44 1.30 44 1.00-1.15 44-60 1.35 80-.45 44-60 
1.00-1.35 44} 1.05-1.30 44 .80-1.15 44-48 1.00 25-.45 44-60 
.80-1.00 44 .90-1.05 40-44 .75-1.00 BAAS) Nie TUM LY TGs aie ie Wien 25-.40 44-60 
.90-1.00 44 1.00 40-44 .75-1.00 Ure to A WA ii Hi ed ON A 25-.40 44-60 
.75-1.00 44 1.00 40-44 .75-1.00 AQ=4 80h He ee eee Lh os koe an 25-.40 44-60 
.75-1.00 44 1.00 40-44 .75-1.00 AO-AS) |r MAE erie ie ui Pts 25-.40 44-60 
.75-1.00 44 1.00f 40t .75-1.00 $8) CUS ASE 2 a ars 5 a awult 30-.40 44-50 
1.25 44 1.00 44 90 44 1.00 .60 40 
1.15 44 1.00 44 90 44 1.10 30-.50 44-60 
1.40 44 1.20 40-4 4 44 1:25 35-.50 44-60 
1.40 44 1.20-1.25 40-44 1.10-1.124 1.123 30-.50 44-54 
1.15 40 1.05 40-44 1.00 30-.45 44 
1.00 40 1.00 40 0 1.00 35-.45 48 
90 40 90-1.00 40 80-.90 40 1.00 35-45 44-48 
90 40 .90 40 0 40 1.00 35-.45 44-48 
90t 40t 95 40 80 40-44 1.00 35-.45 40-48 
90t 40t 95 40 80 40-44 1.00 40t-.50 40-44 
80-.90 44 1.00 44 .90 44 1.00 65-.70 48 
u Wea bse 44 1.00 44 .90 44 1.00 40-.50 44-48 
1.50 44 1.20 44 1.123 44 1.10 45-.60 44-48 
1.40 44 1.20 44 1,15 44 1.10 45-.55 44-48 
1.15 44 1.05 44 1.00 40 1.10 45 
1.00 44 1.05 44 1.00 SO eet S Maden owe oh.d.3 5 ou 35-~-.45 44 
-90-1.00 44 1.05 44 75 40-44 1.00 35-.50 44 
.90 44 .95f 40t 75 40-44 1.00 35-.50 44 
90 44 95t 40 75 44 1.00 35-.50 44 
90 44 95t 40t 75 44 1.00 40t-.50 44} 
1.123 44 1.00 44 1.00 44 1.06} 60-. 65 44 
1.182 44 1.05 44 1.00 44 1.00 45-.564 44 
1.35 40 1.25 40 1.123 44 1:25 50-.624 44 
1.283 40 1.124 40 1.063 40-44 1,25 .50 44 
1.00-1.25 40 1.00 40 1.00 40-44 1.25 40-.50 40-48 
1.00 40 90-1.00 40-44 90 40-44 1.00 35-.50 40-48 
1.00 40 75-1.00 40-44 65-.90 40-44 1.00 35-.50 40-48 
1.00 40 1.00 40-44 40-44 1.00 45*~.50 40-48 
1.00 40 1.00 40-44 90 40-44 1.00 457-50 40-48 
1.00 40 1.00 40-44 1.00 40-44 1.00 45*—-.50 40-48 
874 44 .90 44 873 44 1.00 65 44 
1.00 44 1.00 44 90 44 1.00 45-.664 44 
1.25 40 1.124 40 1.064 40 1.25 50-.56} 44 
1.00 40 1.00 40 1.00 40 1.25 50-.564 40-44 
.75-1.00 40 1.00 40 874 40 1.00 40-.50 40-44 
As 40 80-1.00 40 873 40 1.00 40-.50 40-44 
.623-.75 40 75-1.00 40 624-.75 40 75 40-.50 40-44 
.75-.90 40 75-1.00 40 624-.70 40 .80 45*~.50 40-44 
.75-.90 40 75- .80 40 624-.70 40 75-1.00 457-50 40-44 
.75-.90 40 75- .80 40 623-.70 40-44 75-1.00 45*~.50 40-44 
1.25 44 1.00 44 1.00 7 Ra ae AN UR A Ok 50-.624 44-48 
1.25 44 1.00 44 1.00 Ah Se Oe ol alton es 574 44 
1.25 44 1.123 44 1.123 44) EE Oe edo tans 50-.574 44 
oe 44 1.064 44 1.06 AA! | Ree Se NS us ot a 50~.574 44 
1.25 44 .90 44 .90 Aah iecae os Gas hoa antocrsadeers .50 44 
1.25 44 .90 44 .90 BER rat. Satclas Laartatirae savers .40~.50 44-48 
1.25 44 .90 44 .75-.90 44. |, S50 Padee 5 lotto eae dene 40-.50 44-48 
1.00 44 .90 44 15 AEN eke oe hoes hs bated eo horer a .45*-.50 44-48 
1.00 44 .90 44 Ay /3) MAO Pee. ooue s folate a awut oaate .45*-,50 44-48 
1.25 44 -90-1.00 44 .90 44 1.00 .45*-.50 44-48 
rata Ta arg a at a ee ae eR OE St RA St ER A 
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Taste I—RATES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LA EN VARIOUS TRADES IN CERTAIN CITIES— 
ontinu 


(ob) Mera TRavES* 
eee 


Blacksmiths Boilermakers Machinists Moulders, Iron, 
Brass and Steel 
Locality Oa Na al A aR fl a 
Wages Hours Wages Hours Wages Hours Wages Hours 
per per per per per per per per 
hour week hour week hour week hour week 
$ $ $ $ 
Nova Scoria 
Halifax— 
LQ QOW cpr vite tae ale Sree cater cs huey Siete 724—.80 44-54 | .724-.90 50-54 | .724-.844 44-54 763 48 
TOD R Em ic ar A EVRA, Re eae Ae 55 -.75 44-50 | .55 -.75 44-50 | .55 -.75 4-50 70 8 
MOS OE eiciars Meta trates esele crcl ele e o.0 Wiaselsveists 65 -.75 44-50 60 .-75 44-50 60 -.7. 44-50 70 4§ 
GS MR 8 BeBe AN eho Jog) Wacclevorel auetiatene vere sts 55 -.75 44-50 55 -.75 44-50 65 -.75 44-50 723- 80 44-48 
OS eh 0 Pete NeRer ye aera AU Zee: sta vattelnte,s te 55 -.75 40-50 55 -.75 44-50 583—.75 40~50 674-.75 40-48 
HOSS sc cise CRTC ore cickesalereg siatece ate «) ar 55 -.75 40-44 55 -.75 40-44 584~-.75 40-44 62 -.65 44-48 
HOSA cit oe shee teretAlnierc\ ares deve sunleecevarate aia tts 55 -.75 40-44 55 -.75 40-44 584~.75 40-44 60 -.65 44-48 
ROS Re as le A eters ic Morse cies ets 583-.80 40-44 | .55 -.80 40-44 | .583-.80 40-44 | .60 -.65 44-48 
OS GU ee aun Sevareas tere ster eye enezolintons' ate 584—-.80 40-44 55 -.80 40-44 584-.80 40-44 60 -.65 44-48 
MOS eer teres autre brat hepa. Cpapeyetcl acacia fae 55 -.90 40-44 | .63 -.90 40-44 | .68 -.80 40-55 | .65 -.70 40-48 
New Brunswick 
Saint John— 
ODOM ema eebrbelrns 2c Cee Ment eta 60 -.65 50-54 60 54 | .50 -.73 50-54 | .50 -.60 48-54 
MO ZG. Rist atte eri siete lorscarettelecene etaeneiane 55 -—.65 44-54 60 54} .50 -.60 44-54 50 -.55 48-54 
MOS Oe a estas clstaeters ate che: slakercuevelersiste (6am 55 -.65 44-54 60 ~.70 44-54 | .50 -.65 44-54 50 ~.65 50-54 
MOST ears Hens dee chicks Steetaete certs toe 55 -.65 50 | .60 -.70 50 | .50 -.70 44-54 | .45 -.60 48-50 
MOS ee RRR ot icae Bieter ai stace elas ate 50 -.65 44-54 584-.60 44-54 | .50 -.70 44-54 45 -.60 44-48 
TE Te ak A SMC aa AAS, er RA 50 -.60 44-54 | .45 -.60 44-54 | .50 -.60 44-54 | .85 -.55 44-48 
OSA Hats © We BUmer toe cle ealey ae 38 -.60 44-50 | .45 -.60 44-50 | .40 -.60 40-54 | .85 -.55 40-44 
VCORE TRONS NIN Nal DR Evi bees Le Es A aie ie 43 -.60 44-50 | .50 -.60 44-50 | .40 -.60 44-50 | .40 -.55 40-44 
OB Pe US Ok. ae Oh 3h Ae Mrs aA 43 -.60 44-50 55 44 | .40 -.60 44-50 | .40 -.55 40-44 
AOS Tih mete Stikicre hare crete ieee eres eteeiae 50 -.60 44-493! .53 -.58 44 | .47 -.60 40-494) .45 -.55 40-44 
QUEBEC 
Quebec— 
SIU UY MaRS ACS RR A Mie Meese .55 -.624 60 | .50 -.60 54 | .564-.64 60 | .45 -.62 48-60 
OD Gin 2 i ee tetas blanche rebate ete avert ate .50 -.60 50-54 | .40 -.55 493] .50 —.783 45-54 | .40 -.654 
MOSO! chuck Mies aro olay aiollole etoee eee oko aes 50 -.724 50-54 | .40 -.65 54 | .45 -.80 50-54 | .40 -.68 60 
WOSi eR eae nisin ste dptaisiels, cestesrecesate 50 -.774 40-48 40 -.65 48-54 45 -.80 40-54 45 -.68 40-60 
FO 8 Ds era ke dete erate tie 5 OER crate Vowatars 50 -.77% 40-48 40 -.65 44-48 45 -.80 40-48 40 -.68 40-50 
NHS ee ae Se nk INN nhc, MS aS IRI 50 -.774 40-48 40 -.65 44-54 45 -.80 40-48 36 -.68 40-60 
NOSES M58 eee natn. cosets aes sueaitelar state 50 -.774 40-48 40 -.674 44-48 45 -.80 40-48 36 -.68 40-60 
St A Sees 5 GAB Ok: Oo DO TEm eC 50 -.774 40-48 40 -.674 44-48 45 -.80 40-48 36 -.68 40-48 
TOS OP er Bie eetoe eit ele 6 Pte noes mlotese elaverane 50 -.774 40-54 40 -.65 44-54 40 -.80 40-54 374-.73 40-48 
AOS Te ae home caste See retoaiaiesuesv at 50 -.774 40-54 40 -.60 40-54 40 -.80 40-54 373-.73 40-48 
Montreal— 
TG ZO Scere = 1s lai tay Meal wis cao lete rane 55 ~.80 45-60 80 47 55 -—.85 45-60 75 —.874 45-60 
DOG ice ete altos oc wiske Seattle ats ia) s sate 524-.78 44-58 50 -.75 47-58 50 -.75 44-60 60 -.75 40-55 
BOSO vere de Been etiwe sere hee betetaterar sie eae aes 60 -.78 44-55 50 -.85 47-55 50 -.80 44-55 65 -.88 44-49 
BOS Tre ore Sete otal acts are CIR Site ces oie 6 ae 50 -.78 40-55 50 -.78 44-55 50 -.75 40-55 50 -.79 40-45 
OS Del eter Reine. co ate amie siacise siete 50 -.78 40-55 50 -.78 44-55 50 -.75 40-55 50 -.75 40-45 
DOS Sere de MMM WEARER otaryt tusra, ct 40 -.78 40-55 | .50 -.78 40-55 | .50 -.75 40-55 | .50 -.65 40-45 
5 AEF aE A eae ot ee Sto Re EIA o4 40 -.78 40-55 50 -.78 40-55 50 -.75 40-55 50 -.65 40-50 
NOS he MeN Pi lettre ste. Maeve le sco resstare 40 -.80 40-55 | .50 -.80 40-50 | .50 -.75 40-55 | .50 -.65 40-48 
DS Gee ie ehae erste tapas sia clerdteteis 2 aisie,s ste cane 40 -.80 40-55 50 -.80 40-473] .50- .75 40-55 50 -.65 40-45 
LOS fare oh BR ak die ciel owes ote 40 -.90 40-55 | .50 -.90 40-47 | .50 -.85 40-55 | .55 -.80 40-45 
ONTARIO 
Ottawa— 
AQDO Fe ub Rogerio cs ule Saebte rc iste 60 -.70 68 -.75 50 | .50 -.77 50 | .62 -.70 50 
TOD Ge ieee etn. eek tae bie sevaciete 51 -.65 44-50 | .584~.75 50 | .50- .65 44-50 | .50 -.65 44-50 
BOSORE os Cheer eae). sete Stier: axoie lace role 55 -.65 0 60 -.75 44-50 | .60 -.70 44-50 55 -.68 44-50 
BOS Te She MMT EMU Te, e's ches leta. otetos siete sie cote 50 -.65 44-50 60 -.75 44-50 | .50 -.75 44-50 50 -.70 44-50 
5 COR Le Cae ey OPS A Re SCIEN 50 -.65 44-50 55 -.68 44-50 | .50 -.68 40-50 50 -.70 44-50 
VOSS see iaio Seathie evoles ui sile: ole, dletote: eretarsavereieue 38 -.60 44-50 50 -.61 44 | .50 -—.63 40-50 40 -.70 44-50 
BOS 4 erie Fe Pee: RWB i she: MaMa cae, ae eve tone 35 -.60 44-50 50 -.61 44 | .45 -.70 40-50 40 -.70 44-50 
DOB O SAS loos Rativarecatielevs tele te heherole'e + <4 ra,/o ey -35 ~.60 44-50 50 -.61 44 | .45 -.70 44-50 40 -.70 40-50 
ROS Ge Te Pee PR Re tee MRS folie ug Sate cehe 35 -.60 44-50 50 ~.61 44 | .45 -.70 44-50 40 -.70 40-50 
OS Terenas: Meee orssete chelelstete eielelsr aso eisarelcee 35 -.65 44-50 50 -.67 44 | .45 -.70 44-55 50 -.75 40-50 
Toronto— 
MOZOFeretsia ee eid save artes he eie Rewre helt 60 -.81 48-50 | .78 -—.88 44-48 | .50 -.77 44-50 | .70 -.80 48-50 
TOG sie cae ties setae oie crave ters aievela sche orsuere rots 50 -.65 44-50 60 -.75 44-48 50 -.70 44-54 50 -.70 45-54 
EOS OMe as g waterats oltre rvaselans One Cuteness sieiclioven: 60 -.65 44-50 60 -.75 44-48 60 -.80 44-54 60 -.90 45-54 
BOOT et cer eteitis ois castarereve Bus iskereuaiietaccuene celohe 50 -.75 44-55 55 -.75 44-50 50 -.80 40-50 60 -.90 44-50 
BO He irs a. ofecee adie avers olavevetstereiers sjeceieiele 50 -.70 40-54 55 -.75 44-48 50 -.80 44-50 50 -.80 40-50 
HOSS ee Meee deters ccore.c tee lolevs Sacetsve.eistocete 50 -.70 40-54 55 -.70 44-48 50 -.80 40-50 50 -.80 40-50 
OSA Bre ie athe <ccMPeR! ss «tobe jcestevelsliowsiereretets 50 -.70 40-54 55 -.70 40-48 50 -.80 40-50 50 -.80 40-50 
ORD ees Ree Agee es oi 9 ley ciciste ee iors vous arare 50 -.70 40-54 55 -.70 40-48 50 -.80 40-50 50 -.80 40-50 
MOR GRE hc SM MOEN. ia. cde Mebiescai's. wrote cars 50 -.70 40-54 55 +.70 40-44 50 -.80 40-50 50 ~-.80 40-50 
MOS Eee ea setae Gia selene ae 524-.70 40-48 55 -.70 44 52 -.80 40-50 50 -.80 40-48 


* The range of hours shown are full-time weekly hours; from 1931 to 1935 actual shop hours in many establishments were on 
a short time basis as low as 24 hours per week; a 40 hour week has been reported as standard in many cases. Data for metal 
trades on steam railways and in mines appear in tables for those industries, 
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(6) Merat Trapres?—Continued 











Blacksmiths Boilermakers Machinists Moulders, Iron, 
Brass and Steel 
Locality —_—_—_——— |__| ee 
Wages Hours Wages Hours Wages Hours Wages Hours 
per per per per per per per per 
hour week hour week hour week hour week 
Onrario—Concluded $ $ $ $ 
Hamilton— 
HO20 a2 ees st Se ae |e ea ee 65 -.80 48-55 | .53 -—.70 50 | .65 -.80 48-59 | .70 -.85 48-50 
MOZOR is ds eo ccd eattalh clos eee cia baki aon 50 -.70 48-59 45 -—.60 50-59 40 -.65 44-59 50 -.80 44-54 
1930 ee oc eas Sale oe oe ane 60 -.70 48-59 45 -.60 50-59 50 -—.75 494-59] .60 -.80 44-54 
NOS oe odes) Reeee ele einer 50 -.70 44-584] .45 -.65 50-583] .40 -.75 44-59 50 -.80 44-50 
NGS sa eee ck Se ADE Re en cre tctoneee 45 -.63 44-584] .86 —.482 50-584} .40 -.75 40-59 50 -.75 44-50 
MGS Sas: die arcie te a sete DAG eaten CO Sot oe 45 -.63 40-584) .386 -.48% 50-584] .40 -.70 40-59 45 -.72 40-50 
NOSES octaves ans eee Coie sista tule Soke ae 40 -.63 40-582} .382-.53 59 40 -.70 49-59 45 -.72 40-50 
OB Oe eek. cee ee ie eee as Sn alee 40 -.65 40-584] .383-.53 59 40 -.75 40-59 45 -.72 40-50 
OSG oe Some ec ene Atel aicle-cs ees ae 40 -.65 40-582| .383-.53 59 40 -.75 40-59 45 -.72 40-50 
US QU Sa, rk A RTE 2 Rot 50 -.75 423-59| .474-.65 59 | .50 -.85 424-59 | .50 -.80 44-50 
London— 
LODO ie ei Measles Rote 8 i, arty cd aeMaee 6 47 -.62 50 66 -.75 50 | .60 -.76 50 75 -.87 50 
NOD Ge cihc tes eRe ee cot ESE ohm eoieerels 50 -.60 50 50 -.70 50 | .60 -.70 50-55 58 -.80 50 
MOS ONE was etd cn oe sch eerie teatsle ateatiats aie 50 -.60 44-50 55 -.70 44 | .60 -.684 44-50 53 -.75 50 
i ROS URES i Ns 8 a Gi 8 a oF 41 -.54 40-494] .49 -.57 44 | .50 -.684 40-50 43 -.70 40-50 
MOS Zi ccdeieer oes cit cet eiaale ule ceeteen 41 -.49 40-494) .49 -.57 44} .45 -.60 40-50 43 -.70 40-50 
HOS Oi cease ec et ete ct he Mee eres ale Gates 41 -.49 44 49 -.57 44 42 -.50 40-50 40 -.60 40-50 
OSA red SA cA ce tae cides cece 37 -.43 40-44 41 -.55 44 | .83 -.55 40-50 37 -.60 40-50 
ROS Oe ue esta ey ais Ste chic ee NES ote 40 -.51 40-493| .41 -.60 40 33 -.60 40-50 41 -.60 40-44 
NOG GAA oe nets case ctels  cttepe cer aare tate oe 43 -.51 40-494] .44 -.60 40 33 -.60 40-50 41 —.60 40-44 
BUSCH so doe Mes. PR aie a 46 -.55 44-50 49 -.66 44 35 ~—.65 44-50 45 -.66 44-45 
Windsor— 
ODO ie aeeie ais 3) scie crce hee Paitin He See 85 -.90 OES 4a (SR Sen 67 -.90 50 80 50 
OQ Oradea amen er sete se 55 -.75 AQT remteres p is. \bat ape ne t ae 55 -.90 44-50 60 -.90 44-54 
OS Oers sore osc aie ale Re es ola oe 50 -.66 AQE Ne repoemere 2. [ec ee cl .60 -.95 44-50 60 -.90 44-55 
TOS R RED Bea Ia ery See yr, AA Srey Sarees Bete 40 -.65 AGED bees oo [en cites ove .60 -.95 44-50 45 -.80 44-55 
OS Direc leee’ cc diatte ep liars te ceketabe oe 40 -.65 AQE-55| eau ees ce ware oh ante cave .60 -.85 44-50 42 -.80 40-55 
JASE Se cies One ONE Ui, 51s AUN MRS 40 -.65 BADD hs eats sos Wow rete ave 45 -.80 44-50 40 -.80 40-55 
OSA oe cam os ait ct etdels teckel. cere ces 40%=. 655) A) rade be ere 2 SS ee Me cays 45 -.80 40-44 40 -.70 40-50 
GSD ere mt ne Cece res Aer 45 -.65 BOT etree © ole rep ctehs aoe she 50 -.85 40-48 40 -.70 40-50 
OSG rece sh eessesls asec oa ee Asbo hs GA LOS 1 45 -.71 SOMA Sia Rperrteik [isms ean a 55 -.85 40-494} .50 -.70 40-54 
TAOS (R aN Tey Rete, Sea ar PU CU A ED 60 -.86 BOAO Rome | Ws ee a 60 -.95 40-493) .52 -.78 40-52 
MANITOBA 
Winnipeg— 
O20 Reeth oh earctat wee cua site oS % 50 65 -—.82 50 | .60 -.80 50 574-.80 45 
UO Pa areata Uk Soins ns aig AED A 50 | .60 -.72 50 | .60 -.73 50 | .55 -.70 45-50 
TOBY has Roe ie eet oo Se aeE See 40-50 60 -.74 44 | .60 -.74 40-50 60 ~.75 44-50 
By eae ss eager 44-50 60 -.80 44 | .50 -.78 40-50 50 -.75 40-50 
OS iis tecacae ese hatt 6 40-50 58 -.71 44 | .50 -.75 40-50 50 -.75 40-50 
NO Sa norman 6 oe 40-50 | .56 -.68 44 } .50 -.75 40-50 | .50 -.72 40-50 
TASB K Svete amet Ua we 44-50 54 -.68 44 | .50 -.75 44-50 50 -.70 40-50 
O85. oo ese « 44-50 573-.72 50 | .60 -.75 44-50 50 -.70 40-50 
TUB IOR Bi SACHIN, See IR SAIS Ce 44-50 55 -.72 50 | .50 -.75 44-50 50 -.70 40-50 
LORY (Rahs OORT ONS aio Helo ern bet ee 44-58 | .573-.76 50 | .50 -.75 44-50 | .524-.78 44-50 
Regina— 
LODO wa Sipe co ce Ue, okie Uae ee eck oy bephateae 85 BOWE SS Ue sts ihisictede davtghe tne .90 50 78 50 
102 Gite tee. s. clo ca TNE RRR AL eEN teled bales 60 -.85 44 85 48 | .66 -.85 48 65 44 
G3 0 aaeheriet sci o.cv ere SENN ERS oRRS SISOS louane 60 -.85 50 .85 48 66 -.85 48 65 44 
OS Ve hors sinee Sear She eel Sees 60 -.85 44-50 .85 40 66 -.85 rt © a ee ea eal (eas Bye mish Gone 
LOR De oe oh ay ee a or Pa OR ee eee 60 -.85 40-44 .85 40 45 —.85 rT, © i 1a a ee (eon toes 
TORS Rete Aa oeis. So A ORR Soe: aaa 65 -.85 40-44 .85 40 | .45 -.85 40-44 55 44 
LOE reeset EIA aie obs e sictte eure Se. 85 40 85 40 | .45 -.85 40-45 45 -.55 44 
LODO eats cored eS oa es oo he he 85 40 85 40 | .50 -.85 40-45 45 -.55 44 
MOS G Sas ee cote as tik Saas acs We Sas 85 40 85 40 | .50 -.85 40-45 45 -.55 44 
POS fhe a eats Set a's Biase so PRE wake ac acta bake 544-.90 40-55 90 40 | .50 -.90 40-44 45 -.55 44 
ALBERTA 
Calgary— 
1 O20 ie aa fetes Aes so sEG see «bee otal 80 -.85 44 .85 44 85 44 85 44 
1926 te ate Peete Sets. MENG Ries whale 70 -.80 44 Arti 44 | .65 -.77 44 | .75 -.77 44 
TOS 0) pat aes ter d Oh 5 ci ReMe IRN sc ie eects SYNE 80 -.85 44 80 44 77 -.85 44 77 -.82 44 
OS Wise a cea Meek ct, cin MOPS Ries ced te: GMS 70 -.85 40-52 80 40 65 -.80 44-52 69 -.78 44 
TEU Pe Miter eg, ae Syke aren Geese ts Ee et ete 70 -.85 40-52 80 40 65 —.80 40-52 69 -.74 44 
OB SA aie Ree AUR 5 cain seria koe, 70 -.85 40-44 80 40 60 -.80 40-44 69 -.74 44 
103 4 Ase ats OP AS. Ae Re eh 70 -.85 40-44 80 40 60 -.80 40-44 67 -.74 44 
OSD) eh. rs Ne aid sich ave oc Sie OS Sek 70 -.85 40-44 85 40 60 -.85 40-44 67 -.74 44 
OS Ga ark Wee a As RS ate Stly abiiee tote ies aR 70 -.85 40-44 85 40 60 -.85 40-44 67 --.74 44 
10S Theoret ths Se Ae Bhais CAUSE ORE ee 70 -.95 40-44 90 40 60 -.90 40-44 71 -.77 44 
Edmonton— 

QD OLE s aor Ae A craiha, io ES. GE: ee ole 70 -.80 AA—5O Ae, SPINE Nios a 5 <lSbao bts .70-1.00 44-50 | .70 -.8 44 
NO2G ase Se RA as, fe tides s see. ae ae 60 -.85 Ad—H hel: SAUNT lina. oc sikiele his .60-— .95 44-54 75 44-54 
POS Os we 5S <tiGveks cfonedic.c © she. totes es eke Soe .65 -.85 GAD AAe e eeeeeeet, [bis s: « oietete ts .60- .85 44-54 .80 44 
193 Ucn tes 25 a chs eos oi Ey a Ie, See .60 -.85 AA —5 ONG Sere eietels lisle oe steals Shs .65- .85 44-54 .80 44-54 
NOS Qua rere tee tcier bata av aeiae eae crerene net 50 -.85 B40 Ne eRe: Mckee ale aye have .60- .85 44-50 | .55 -.80 44-50 


* See footnote on page 20. 
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‘(b) Merau Trapres*—Concluded 





————— 








Blacksmiths Boilermakers Machinists ~ Moulders, Iron, 
Brass and Steel 
Localit —_—————— | --_ ———_— | 
¢ Wages Hours Wages Hours Wages Hours Wages Hours 
per per per per per per per per 
hour week hour week hour week hour week 
ABERTA—Concluded $ $ $ : 
Edmonton—Conc. 
OSS oe tes aie us Meee ls Sorte scale 50 -.75 Adm ia. RM ctemictets | soo Ae ieels 50- .85 44-50 | .55 -.80 44-50 
D934. ie Muara Dnae seme Mc nae cls cde teme ses 50 -.75 BAO) Hi. Selects « «. .50- .85 44-50 | .60 -.80 44-50 
11s PGW Ua be es DS |” ARE NR Se 50 -.75 AAO Wich ot persis |... aibicteleien .50- .90 44-50 | .60 -.80 44-50 
TORY US Sie UR A eee ats a a rane 50 -.70 ZN ka Bs Se 50- .75 44-49 | .60 -.80 44-49 
TB Y ANT I sD ak ee a a eae 50 -.70 re eieilis « UMtetNtcres 50- .75 44-49 | .65 -.80 44-49 
British CoLuMBIA ‘ 
Vancouver— 
ODO MG r RIAU RU AGA ge un RUNG Wades thy 75 -.874 44} .78 -.92% 44| .75 -.95 44 | .75 -.90 44 
2 EAS RRRURS IP AL aT NO MN I COR I 75 -.874 44} .75 -.814 44 | .75 -.814 44 | .74 -.814 44 
LOS Oi Moy SUNS INS ste aati ele 75-874 44 | .75 ~.85 44.) .74 -.85 44 | .75 -.814 44 
FED RS UR A CVA ange ue ual eT gen 65 ~.85 44} .75 -.90 44) .65 -.85 44 | .684-.85 44 
2 PA EP SAMUEL bah att SHEN BRP Patient ya 65 -.83 44] .75 -.83 44 |} .60 -.80 44 | .674-.75 44 
BEER San HC ROR gD RCN RUN en at 623-.83 40-44 | .75 -.83 40-44 | .60 -.75 40-44 | .66 -.75 44 
REY I oar AS aT eal ar Sey AN 602~-.83 40-44 | .72 -.83 . 40-44 | .60 -.75 40-44 | .602-.75 44 
1 CR Ee I NTE RUIN A a nA Sod 60 -.85 40-44 | .72 -.85 40-44 | .60 -.95 40-44 | .64 ~.75 44 
MOS Bi SBN een GRI Ses a Rea noe, 60 -.85 40-44 | .72 -.85 40-44 | .60 -.95 40-44 | .65 -.75 40-44 
1 Ry BAA a Es Ae Mes gh ct fics 70 -.95 40-44 | .70 -.95 40-44 | .65 -.95 40-44 | .70 -.77 40-44 
Victoria— 

ODO oe cera wtevac die bles okie canis .75 -.90 44} .774-.90 44 | .824~.843 44 87 44 
i CUPL, oP er Ree Bat PS BA Sk 724 44 (3) 44 | .68 -.74 44 .68 44 
SOR ee erate LRA ALTE Toe) Sree 80 -.84 44 84 44 75 -—.82 44 75 44 
LOS Dee Peels leat aualeceene are detent 75 -.84 44 84 44 68 —.82 44 75 44 
PODS cies tate ears cticte re rohateiatey mele otove ere berare sane 68 -.75 44 15 44 68 -.75 44 68 44 
NORE BAe SR AIC ASA Ne abe ot aren ih Bes 68 -.75 44 75 44 1 .65 -.75 44 68 44 
OS UN ER Fas IR AR ee trate 68 -.75 44 75 44 | .65 -.75 44 68 44 
DAO ey A ONE LS Ie Oe NER iG = 68 -.75 44 75 44 | .65 -.75 44 68 44 
TOSG TNR aa Slicer a aoe Panna 68 -.75 44 75 44} .65 -.75 44 68 44 
1 yA UE RG Sy Fg eet 68 -.75 44 84 44 68 -.75 44 75 44 





* See footnote on page 20. (o) P a ' 
c) Printina TRADES 








- Compositors, Compositors, Pressmen, Pressmen, ¥ 
Machine and Machine and News Job Bookbinders Bindery Girls 
Hand, News Hand, Job 
Locality | en a ne nr | en nen 
Wages |Hours} Wages |Hours| Wages |Hours| Wages |Hours}| Wages |Hours} Wages |Hours 
per per per per per per per per per per per per 
week |week} week |week| week |week| week |week| week |week| week | week 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Halifaz— 
AOZO Me, Moa: 82.00} 48 30.00 48 30.00} 48 30.00 48|30.00-35.0/0 48 10.00 4g 
DOZG ie taalad lee cree 32.00} 48 |30.00-35.00} 44-48 80.00 48 31.00) 44-48/30.00-385.00) 44-48 10.00} 44-48 
1 HOE IR Dae A 35.00 48 |32.00-35.00) 44-48]24.00-34.00 48 31-00} 44-48]30.00-40.00} 44-48 10.00} 44-48 
5 ROR Be ie a aay 85.00 48 |25.00-35.00) 44-48]24.00-34.00 48 81.00) 44-48]30.00-40.00) 44-48 10.00) 44-48 
BOB 2 ei dea eciaigers 35.00 48 |25.00-35.00| 44-48]25.00-34.00 48 |27.00-31.00] 44-48/30.00-40.00| 44-48 11.00) 44-48 
HOSS Jo). fo dutta ures 32.00 48 |25.00-35.00) 44-48]22.50-34.00 48 |24.40-31.00| 44-48/30.00-40.00) 44-48 11.00} 44-48 
1084 oS caleba s o's ¢ 32.00 48 |25.00-35.00) 44-48) 21.50-34.00 48 |24.40-31.00} 44~-48]27.00-36.00} 44-48 11.00) 44-48 
4985s Ado 382.00 48 |25.00-35.00} 44-48/21.50-34.00 48 |24.25-31.00} 44-48]/27.00-36.00} 44-48 11.00} 44-48 
LOS Gores ieliehetetate’s 32.00 48 }25.00-33.45| 44-48]24.00-34.00 48 |24.25-31.00| 44-48 |27.00-35.00] 44-48 11.00} 44-48 
DOB 7 asa stecetetets ters 34.00 48 |25.00-33.45| 44-48/24.00-34.00 48 |24.25-26.00| 44-48]27.00-35.00) 44-48 11.00} 44-48 
Saint John— m 
1020 bh s Lae ao 30.00 48 80.00 48 32.00 48 80.00 48 30.00 48 10.00 48 
1926 ous. crceiee eee 33.00 4§ 31.80 44 36.00 48 81.80 44 30.00 44 10.00 44 
LOSO cccc hacerlo ens 36.00 48 33.00 44 86.00 48 |32.80-36.00 44 31.00 44 |10.00-13.00 44 
OSM at hie crete stat 37.00-40.00 48 133.00-38.00 44 37.00 48 |32.80-38.00 44 31.00 44 |10.00-13.00 44 
MOB Ua breccias 33.30-36.00 48 33.00 44 }33.30-35.10 48 132.80-38.00 44 31.00 44 |10.00-13.00 44 
LYS AS SARS Gata 33.30-35.10] 432 33.00 44 133.30-35.10 432|32.80-38.00 44 31.00 44 |} 9.00-12.00 44 
HOS 4 ood colestenetel ss . .}30.00-31.59 43% 83.00 44 130.00-31.59 43%|32.80-38.00 44 31.00 44 | 9.00-12.00 44 
NUSD scales tetas wee 33.00-35.10} 48 83.00 44 33.30 48 |32.80-38.00 44 31.00 44 | 9.00-12.00 44 
1036245 eens: he 33.00-35.10 4§ 83.00 44 33.30 48 |32.80-35.00 44 31.00 44 | 9.00-12.00 44 
fy NAG a aber 33.00-37.00} 48 83.00) 44 35.10) 48 |30.75-38.00] 44 33.00} 44 | 9.00-11.00 44 
uebec— 
1920) ce eae 28.00; 48 26.00) 48 24.00} 48 |21.00-28.00) 48 |24.50-30.00} 48 | 6.00-11.00 48 
NO2G sf oxd mine eteidiey 29.00 48 29.00 48 28.00 48 |23.00-32.00 48 |26.50-32.00} 48 | 8.00-15.00 48 
1OSO! 2. eet siceae 381.00} 48 31.00 48 83.00 48 |28.00-37.00 48 |27.00-35.00 48 | 9.00-15.00 48 
OSL. erent oles 32.50 48 32.50} 48 33.00 48 |28.00-37.00 48 |27.00-35.00 48 | 9.00-15.00 48 
WDB 2. odalestteie hole 32.50 48 82.50 48 |29.70-32.00 48 |28.00-32.50 48. |25.00-32.50 48 | 9.00-12.00) 48-48 
URE MAAN Maa aor 80.50 48 80.50 48 |29.70-32.00 48 |28.00-32.00 48 |25.00-31.00 48 | 9.00-12.00 48 
1034. ccleicoceets 25.00-30.50 48 |25.00-30.50} - 48 }25.00-32.00 48 |25.00-32.00 4§ |25.00-31.00 48 | 9.00-12.00} ~ 48 
MOSS. ccc hiteeine oh 25.00-30.50} 48 |25.00-30.50 48 |25.00-32.00 48 }25.00-31.50 48 |25.00-31.00 48 | 9.00-12.00 48 
19S G5 ikimretre ces 24.00-30.50} 48 |25.00-30.50} 48 |25.00-32.00 48 |25.00-31.50 48 |25.00-31.00 48 | 9.00-12.00 48 
LOS This neared 25.00-30.50 48 |25.00-30.501 48 {25.00-32.00 48 |25.00-31.50 4§ |25.00-32.50 48 | 7.50-12.00 48 


{Samples of wages and hours of labour for lithographers, photo-engravers, stereotypers and electrotypers appear in Table XI. 
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+ See footnote on page 22. 


—Continued 


(c) Printina Traprst 


Wages 


Compositors, Compositors, Pressmen, 
Machine and Machine and News 
Hand, News Hand, Job 
Locality ad 
Wages |Hours} Wages |Hours} Wages |Hours 
per per per per per per 
week | week] wee week}! week | week 
$ $ $ 
Montreal— 
VOZO Mes ce tool 36.00} 48 |36.00-40.00 48 86.00} 48 
A i 4 a i 38.00-42.00} 48 |36.00-42.00} 44-48 36.00} 48 
1980 es Lee 38.00-44.00} 48 |36.00-42.00] 44-~48/35.00-43.00] 48 
LOSUAD eee. akeee 38.00-44.00} 48 |36.00-42.00} 44-48/35.00-43.00} 48 
1 A 38.00-44.00} 48 |32.00-40.00} 44-48/35.00-43.00| 48 
LOSS eA me ee 36.00-44.00 48 |32.00-40.00} 44-48/32.00-43.00 48 
nA) Wh) Sete 4 36.00-44.00] 48 |30.00-40.00] 44-48/32.00-43.00} 48 
1985 eee ...|386.00-45.50} 48 |30.00-40.00| 44-48/32.00-43.00} 48 
TOSOR OE eet ee 36.00-45.50} 48 |31.20-40.00| 44-48/32.00-43.00} 48 
ASSURE Ae iene cee 36.00-45.50} 48 |31.20-40.00] 44-48/32.00-43.00} 48 
Ottawa— 
1OZO rece ene te. 38.00} 453 35.00 48 34.00} 48 
LP vane 2 ae Lee 42.00}  463/35.00-40.00| 44-48 40.00} 48 
LOSO Meee. s sok steve 44.00 464135.00-40.00| 44-48 43.00 48 
LOST eee a oe Leek 44.00 463/35 .00-40.00| 44-48 43.00 48 
LOS ZS ers Ghar 44.00]  464/35.00-40.00} 44-48 88.70} 48 
19Z3Re ey oe Sees 37.60}  464/33.00-40.00] 44-48 36.75] 48 
TOSGREA NERS She 5 37.60}  464133.00-40.00| 44-48 36.75| 48 
VOSS Eero cele 37.60 464133.00-40.00} 44-48 36.75 48 
POSGR ER ote. ke 39.60 464|32.00-41.00 48 38.70 48 
LOSTA REE ter oes tee 44.00}  464130.00-38.00} 45-48 43.00) 48 
Toronto— 
LGQ0O Men aveee aoe 88.00} 48 |35.20-38.00 48 36.00} 48 
LY) Opa anhberee soci 42.50 464/35.20-40.00] 44-48 41.50 48 
LOSOM LES... ed ee 47.50 464/35 .00-42.00} 44-48 46.50 48 
LOST Ee cs.e etre 47.50 464/35 .00-42.00} 44-48 46.50 48 
LOSZi. eke se coe cnt 47.50 464/35 .00-40.00| 44-48 46.50 48 
TOSS eR. oe ys HAs 44,00 464133 .00-40.00} 44-48 43.00 48 
LOS Ss ake 45.50 464/33 .00-40.00| 44-48 44.50 48 
IOSD aR a ret oe 46.50 464133 .00.40.00) 44-48 45,50 48 
LOSE eda. cate 47.50 463/33.00-40.00| 44-48 46.50 48 
LOST ees Re 42.50 40 |33.00-40.00) 40-48 48.50 48 
Hamilion— 
1O2ORL Ess ch 34.00} 48 34.00 4§ 34.00} 48 
TO2Gs ert a's A 41.00 48 35.00] 44-48 40.00 48 
ROSOR Aeros cet 43.25 48 |35.00-38.00) 44-48 42.25 48 
LOS ee eee 43.50 48 |35.00-35.00| 44-45 42.50 48 
LOS ZERER co tet eee 43.50 48 |33.75-38.00|} 44-48 42-50 48 
RE lc ORO id Sino 48 133.75-38.00| 44-48 35.00 48 
TOBA. cs Peet oreo 48 |33.75-38.00| 44-48 35.00 48 
TOSS RE. tae 87.75} 48 133.75-38.00) 44-48 36.75| 48 
OBO ESAS ca es es Bias 48 |33.00-36.00] 44-48 30210 48 
19ST SAS a bone 89.25] 48 |33.00-36.00} 44-48 38.25) 48 
London— 
19208 eee ee 85.00} 44 35.00 48 30.00) 44 
TO2G ste co eee 38.00 44 37.00) 44-48 36.00 44 
1TOSO; woe ote ae cs 38.00 44 |30.00-38.00| 44-48 36.00 44 
LOST a Sartieatt 38.00 44 |35.00-38.00} 44-48 36.00 44 
Le Pad eo ge 34.20 44 |33.30-38.00] 44-48 32°40 44 
HR BAU Aba tee bk 30.80-34.20 44 |33.30-38.00} 44-48 32.40]: 44 
TOG ER eee. Cee 30.80-34.20 44 /33.30-38.00| 44-48 34.20 44 
1OS5y ee. kee 80.80-34.20 44 |33.00-38.00} 44-48 34.20 44 
POSG a Mi erates 30.80-34.20 44 |33.00-38.00| 44-4§ 34.20 44 
LOS Taverne ee. 35.00-37.00 44 |33.00-35.00] 44-48 35.00 44 
Windsor— 
O20 FO SUE 39.00) 48 39.00 48 45.00} 48 
190262. eee 48.00 48 41.00} 44-48 45.00 48 
LOS ee ee rs 52.32 48 44.00} 44-48 56.32 48 
1 Rey Layearser cock thet 50.88 48 44.00] 44-48 49.00 48 
nN Pied SA Ae AR 45.60 48 |39.60-44.15| 44-48 42.00 48 
ba aie eee 38.40 48 |35.20-40.00| 44-48 35.00 48 
19S eee ees eaeee 38.40 48 |35.20-40.00| 40-48 85.00 48 
LOSBUS ieee kts Pe 35.40 48 |35.20-45.00| 40-48 35.00 48 
VOSGNs ee. ee ede 38.40 48 |35.20-45.00| 40-48 35.00 48 
1087.) eee 40.80] 48 |36.00-45.00} 40-48 37.40} 48 
eH 
1920.. 46.00} 46 44.00 48 41.00} 48 
L926 Sete) es 44.00 46 39.60} 44-48 Aghia 48 
1080 See ene oe 47.00 46 39.60) 44-48 45.00 48 
LOS are Ss 8S 47.00 46 39.60} 44-48 46.00 48 
1982 coer ates 43.00 46 39.60) 44.48 42.00 48 
NOS Sauce ABINOCWaN 40.00 46 35.20] 44-48 39.00 48 
W084 eee oe sae eaals 40.00 46 35.20) 44-48 39.00 48 
N9SD. ees pee 40.00 46 35.20) 44-48 39.00 48 
1936 cp eeeesetekse 40.00} 46 35.20] 44-48 39.00} 48 
LOS eeeee tee 40.001 46 35.20! 44-48 39.00! 48 


Pressmen, 


Job 


36.00-40.00 
32.00-36.00 
32.00-36.00 
30.00-36.00 
30.00-36.00 
31.20-36.00 
31.20-36.00 


35.00 
35.00-38.00 
35.00-40.00 
35.00-40.00 
39.00-40.00 
32.00-40.00 
32.00-40.00 
32.00-40.00 
32.00-40.00 
30,00-38.00 


35.20-38.00 
35.20-40.00 
36.00-42.00 
36.00-42.00 
33.00-40.00 
33.00-40.00 
33.00-40.00 
33.00-40.00 
33.00-40.00 
33.00-40.00 


34.00 
35.00-38.00 
35.00-38.00 
35.00-38.00 
33.75-36.00 
31.50-36.00 
31.50-36.00 
31.50-36.00 
30.00-36.00 
30.00-36.00 


27.50 
34.00 
36.00 
36.00 
36.00 
32.40-38.00 
32.40-38.00 
32.40-38.00 
30.00-38.00 
30.00-38.00 


35.00 

44.00 
40.00-45.00 
40.00-48.00 
34.00-45.00 
28.00-40.00 
28.00-40.00 
30.00-40.00 
30.00-40.00 
30.00-40.00 





Bookbinders © 


Hours 
per 
week 


per 
week 


48 
44-48130.00-33.75 
44-48)/30.00-33.75 
44-48/27.00-33.75 
44-48|27.00-36.00 
44-48131.20-36.00 
44-48/31.20-36.00 


48 34.00 
44-4§|34.00-37.00 
44-48}34.00-37.00 
44-48135.00-37.00 
4448/33 .00-36.00 
44-48/30.00-36.00 
44-48130.00-36.00 
44-48/30.00-36.00 

48130.00-36.00 
45-48/30.00-36.00 


48]/34.00-36.00 
44-48/36.00-49.00 
44-48)36.00-40.00 
44-4./36.00-40.00 
44-48133 .00-40.00 
44-4833 .00-40.00 
44-48/33.00-40.00 
44-4833 .00-40.00 
44-48/33.00-40.00 
40-48|33.00-40.00 


48 34.00 
4448/35 .00-44.00 
44-4835 .00-44.00 
44-48/35.00-40.00 
44—48)33 .00-40.00 
44-48)32 .00-40.00 
44-48)32 .00-40.00 
44-48)32.00-40.00 
44-4813 .00-40.00 
44-48|32.00-40.00 


Wages |Hours 


Wages 
per 
week 


per 
week 


12.50-15.00 
12.50-15.00 
12.50-13.00 
12.50-15.00 
12.50-15.00 
12.50-15.00 


48 |10.50-14.50 
45-48) 10.50-14.50 


44-48/16.80-18.00 
44-48) 16.80-18.00 
44-48/16.80-18.00 
44-48) 16.80-18.00 
44-48) 15.00-18.00 
44-48) 12.50-18.00 
44-48) 12.50-18.00 
44-48) 12.50-18.00 
44-48112.00-18.00 
44-48112.00-18.00 


48]12.00-15.00 
44-48/11.00-16.00 
44—48)11.00-15.40 
44-48) 11.00-15.40 
44-48]11.00-15.40 
44—48)11.00-15.40 
44-48) 11.00-15.40 
44-48] 11.00-15.40 
44—48)11.00-15.40 
44-48)11.00-15.40 


48 
44-48 


30.00 
39.00 


44—48)35.00-40.00 
44-48/35 .00-40.00 
44-48/31.50-40.00 
44-48) 29.95-40.00 
44-4§|29.95-40.00 
44-48) 29.95-40.00 
44-48/30.50-40.00 
44-48/29.00-40.00 


36.00 
40-48} 28 .00-38.00 
40-48}28.00-40.00 
40-48) 28.00-40.00 
40-48/28.00-40.00 


48 39.00 
4448135 .00-40.00 
44-48|35.00-40.00 
44-4835 .00-40.00 
4448/35 .00-39.00 
44-48)33.00-39.00 
44—48)33,00-39.00 
44-48)33 .00-39.00 
44-48) 33 .00-38.00 
44-48133 .00-38.00 


eee e eer se rele es ees 


15.00 
15.00 


48]12.00-18.00 
44—48}12.00-18.00 
44-48) 12.00-18.00 
44-48) 12.00-18.00 
44—48]12.00-18.00 
44-48/11.00-18.00 
44-48)11.00-18.00 
44-48) 11.10-18.00 
44-48/11.00-18.00 
44-48111.00-18.00 








Bindery ee 


Hours 
per 
week 


—— —. |---| — |__| — —- —.- | — | | | ee | ee | 


48 
44-48 
44-48 
44-48 
44-48 
44-48 
44-48 
44-48 
44-48 
44-48 
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Compositors, Compositors, Pressmen, Pressmen, ‘ . ? 
Machine and Machine and News Job Bookbinders Bindery Girls 
Hand, News Hand, Job 
Locality | eee eee ee 
Wages |Hours| Wages |Hours} Wages |Hours} Wages |Hours} Wages |Hours} Wages |Hours 
per per per per per per per per per per per per 
week |week| week |week|] week |week| week |week} week |week| week “| week 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
37.00 48 43.12 48 42.00 48 42.00 48 42.00 48 21.00 48 
44.00 48 40.25 44 44.00 48 40.35 44 40.35 44 19.00 44 
4£.00 48 44.00 44 47.04 48 43.15 44 44.00 44 20.00 44 
48.00 48 44.00 44 47.04 48 43.15 44 44.00 44 20.00 44 
43.00 48 39.60 44 42.24 48 39.60 44 44.00 44 18.00 44 
87.45 48 34.32 44 36.50 48 34.65 44 40.00 44 15.00 44 
37.45 48 34.32 44 37.45 48 34.65 44 34.32 44 15.00 44 
37.45 48 84.32 44 387.45 48 34.65 44 34.32 44 15.00 44 
37.45 48 84.32 44 87.45 48 34.65 44 34.32 44 15.00 44 
87.45 48 35.20 44 37.45, 48 35.20 44 35.20 44 15.00 44 
42.00 48 42.00 44 46.00 48 |42.00-45.00 44 37.50 48 14.00 44 
44.00 48 40.35 44 44.00 48 |37.50-40.35 44 47.00 48 18.00 44 
48.00 48 44.00 44 48.00 4§ 44.00 44 |35.00-55.00 44 17.00 44 
43.20 48 39.60 44 43.20 48 39.60 44 |35.00-55.00 44 17.00 44 
43.20 48 39.60 44 43.20 48 39.60 44 |35.00-48.00 44 17.00 44 
40.00 45 39.60 44 42.00 45 39.60 44 |35.00-40.00 44 17.00 44 
40.00 45 |39.60-42.00 44 42.00 45 |39.60-42.00 44 |35.00-40.00 44 17.00 44 
40.00 45 |89.60-42.00 44 42.00 45 |385.65-42.00 44 |35.00-40.00 44 17.00 44 
40.00 45 |39.60-42.00 44 42.00 45 |385.65-42.00 44 |35.00-40.00 44 17.00 44 
40.00 45 |39.60-42.00 44 42.00 45 42.00 44 |35.00-40.00 44 17.00 44 
45.00 45 45.00 45 45.00 45 45.00 45 45.00 45 21.00 45 
43.20 45 39.60 44 43.20 45 39.60 44 39.60 44 18.90 44 
47.25 45 44.00 44 47.25 45 44.00 44 39.60 44 18.90 44 
48.00 45 44.00 44 48.00 45 44.00 44 39.60 44 18.90 44 
43.20 45 40.50 44 43 .20 45 40.50 44 |134.25-39.00 44 |14.00-17.60 44 
38.25 45 40.50 44 88.25 45 40.50 44 |34.25-39.00 44 |14.00-17.60 44 
38.25 45 40.50 44 38.25 45 |35.00-40.50 44 134.25-39.00 44 |14.00-17.60 44 
88.25 45 40.50 44 88.25 45 |35.00-40.50 44 |34.25-39.00 44 |13.00-18.00 44 
38.25 45 40.50 44 38.25 45 |385.00-40.50 44 |34.00-39.00} © 44 |13.00-18.00 44 
88.25 45 40.50 44 38.25 45 |385.00-40.50 44 133.00-39.00 44 |13.00-18.00 44 
45.00 45 41,28 48 45.00 45 42.00 44 41.28 44 17.60 44 
43.20 45 39.60 44 43.20 45 39.60 44 39.60 44 18.00 44, 
47.25 45 44.00 44 47,25 45 44.00 44 44.00 44 20.68 44 
48.00 45 44.00 44 48.00 45 44.00 44 46.20 44 20.68 44 
43.20 45 42.20 44 43.20 45 42.24 44 |39.60-42.24 44 18.90 44 
38.25 45 37.40 44 38.25 45 |137.40-42.24 44 37.40 44 17.60 44 
88.25 45 37.40 44 88.25 45 137.40-42.24 44 37.40 44 17.60 44 
38.25 45 37.40 44 88.25 45 |37.40-42.24 44 37.40 44 1 17.60 44 
88.25 45 137.40-39.60 44 88.25 45 |37.40-39.60 44 387.40} 44 17.60 44 
40.50 45 |37.40-39.60 44 40.50 45 |37.40-39.60 44 37.40 44 17.60 44 
40.50 45 40.50 4§ 40.50 4§ 40.50 48 39.00 48 19.50 48 
45.00 45 42.00} 44-48 45.00 48 42.00} 44-48 42.00) 44-48 21.00} 4448 
48.00 45 45.00} 44-48 48.00 48 45.00} 44-48 45.00} 44-48 23.00) 4448 
48.00 45 45.00) 44-48 48.00 48 45.00) 44-48]38.50-45.00} 44-48 23.00) 44-48 
43.20 45 40.50) 44-48 43.20 48 40.50] 44-48]38.50-45.00| 44-48]16.00-20.25| 44-48 
43.20 45 40.50} 44-48 43.20 48 40.50} 44-48/35.00-45.00| 44-48/14.00-20.25] 44-48 
43.20 45 40.50} 44-48 43.20 48 40.50} 44-48/38.00-45.00) 44-48]14.00-20.25| 44-48 
43.20 45 40.50) 44-48 43.20 48 40.50) 44-48/38.00-45.00} 44-48/14.00-20.25] 44-48 
43.20 45 40.50) 44-48 43.20 48 40.50} 44-48/35.00-42.30| 44-48/14.00-20.25} 44-48 
43.20 45 40.50; 44-48 43.20 48 40.50} 44-48/38.00-45.00) 44-48]14.00-20.25} 44-48 
40.50 45 40.50 48 40.50 48 39.00 48 389.00 48 19.50 48 
45.00 45 44.00 44 45.00 48 42.00 44 42.00 44 21.00 44 
48.00 45 45.00 44 48.00 48 45.00 44 45.00 44 22.50 44 
48.00 45 45.00 44 48.00 48 45.00 44 45.00 44 22.50 44 
43.2 45 |40.92-45.00} 40-44 43.20 48 45.00} 40-44/40.92-45.00) 40-44/20.40-22.50| 40-44 
36.00-43 .20|374-45136.84-45.00] 40-44 43.20 48 |36.84-45.00|] 40-44/36.84-45.00| 40-44/20.40-22.50] 40-44 
NOSE ee RRS Sc: 36.00-43 .20/374-45/36.84-45.00] 40-44/36.00-43 20 48 |37.80-45.00| 40-44/36.84-40.00} 40-44|19.00-22.50} 40-44 
LOS Gs ees a ee 30.00-43.20/374-45/40.50-45.00 44|36.00-43 .20 48 137.80-45.00 44 |40.50-45.00 44 |19.00-22.50 44 
DOS Gey eh sae So taiee 36.00-43.20/372-45|40.50-45.00) 40-44 /36.00-43.20 48 |37.80-45.00 44 140.50-45.00| 44 |19.00-22.50 44 
LOS VON reat Fer ares 4 40.00-48.00/374-45|45 .00-48.00 44 |40.00-48.00 48 |42.00-45.00 44 45.00 44 |20.00-22.50; 44 


t See footnote on page 22. 


ontinued 


(c) Pristina Trapesf—Concluded 
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TABLE I.—RATES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF a et IN VARIOUS TRADES IN CERTAIN CITIES 
—Continue 


(d) Execrric Srreet Raiwwars§§ 


*Conductors and Motormen 








8§ See footnotes on page 29. 


Linemen§ Shop and Barnt} Electricianst Trackmen and 
Wages per hour Men Labourers 
»Locality Hours 
One Two per | Wages |Hours} Wages |Hours} Wages |Hours| Wages |Hours 
man men week per per per per per per per per 
cars cars hour week] hour week] hour week! hour week 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Nova Scorta 
.564-.69 |54-57 424-.70 |59-60 .60 54 35 -.48 54 
.52 —.613/54-63 39 -.63 |54-63 473-. 60 54 30 -.43 50 
.50 B27, 44 51 -.77 |44-56 63 -.77 44 40 -.47 44 
50 -.77 44 51 -.77 |44-56 72 -.77 44 40 -.50 44 
55 -.77 44 | .51 -.77 |44-56 72 -.77 44 40 -.50 44 
50 -.70 44 | .46 -.70 |44-56 66 -.70 44 385 -.45 44 
50 =-.70 44 | .46 -.70 |44-56 66 -.70 44 | .35 -.45 44 
50 -.70 44 | .46 -.70 44 66 -.70 44 | .35 -.45 44 
53 -. 74 44 | .48 -.74 |44-56 69 -.74 44} .85 -.47 44 
55 -.77 44 | .51 -.77 |44-56 73 -.82 |44-56 | .35 -.55 44 
=02 60 | .35 -.62 |60-91 .38 60 Los 60 
43 -.50 53 | .83 -.59 |60-91 .52 59 | .82 -.35 |54-59 
.8d -.61 538 | .384 -.56 {53-91 74 53 | .82 ~.35 |538-59 
35 -.51 53 | .84 -.50 |53-91 Jy 53 | .82 -—.35 1538-59 
PALEY Ae .40 -.51 |45-91 47 45 31 54 
PALI... 2BRS 44 -.57 |45-91 102 45 04 54 
rabbi, Agee 48 -.57 |54-91 -52 54 385 —.44 54 
Aol. ces 48 -.57 |54-91 152 54 385 —.44 54 
Ie Hos ip ees 48 -.57 |54-91 .52 54 44 54 
ATEN Gh eek 50 -.59 |54-91 54 54 .46 54 
New Brunswick 
Saint John— 
TO ZONE Si cesthes rt AR creek aes lis. a 0 ste Aa y09 62 45 -.57 54 | .42 -.72 |54-63 55 -.72 |48-63 .48 54 
WO ZO BS asap opto Rae orsrae anes p AQUI ACR tamer, ae 62 42 -.57 54 | .85 -.55 |48-63 42 -.58 48 .30 154-63 
DOSO MR os crest eee ait leks POO) Pond Cee eee 62 47 -.57 54 | .87 -.62 |48-65 .62 48 .30 [54-63 
MOS woe cso toe tok cee ESO Ices: Setter a 62 | .50 -.57 54 | .87 -.62 |44-65 . 62 44 .80 [54-63 
OSD (Gx veperet te: AOR hovel eee (GJ SOE ak Peace ee 62 (a). 50-. 57|(a)54 | .387 -.62 |40-56 (a).62 40 a).30 |54-63 
POSS Aa tc raicranckona caer ereroter sets LAOS | AA ten ed 62 403-. 463 54 | .380 —.503/40-56 .504 40 .244|54-63 
NOFE Sey) chctorseh ott alee ae L408 (cob ee 62 '403-. 463 54 | .30 -.504/48-63 -503 48 .244/54-63 
LOSS RR A iaters ord Atel ates AOE oat does ok 62 403-. 463 54 | .30 -.503/48-63 .503 48 | .244-.28 |54-63 
OSG LW ierert enter va aver tanct ates +: AOS ct ic mreee. 62 404-.463 54 | .380 -.503/48-63 504 48 "943 28 |54-63 
LE EO AA AOR OE see LAS eer, eal 62 422—_49 54 | .314-.533/48-63 00% 48 | .26 -.294/54-63 
QUEBEC 
Quebec— 
ODO RNIN <5 0k ete ore Ae ithe oa a-8 bas 45 60 45 54 | .85 -.53 [54-60 | .48 -.57 54 aD 68 
NO ZG MAW cro ye hataro iets eroceainte .45 60 | .48 -.45 60 | .30 -.535]34-70 43 -.57 533 .30 534 
OSU We. (e's eters Soest ease AES .50 60 | .45 -.50 |60-65 | .34 -.60 |47-57 45 -.54 47 .30 60 
LOS TN EW aditels ofetetatats ele .d5 .50 60 | .45 -.504/94-65 | .34 -.62 44 54 -.64 44 BS 60 
LOSD AAS. ain ie cis ore ates we .55 .50 60 | .45 -.50 54-65 .384 -.62 |40-57 56 -.64 40 By 60 
Le ee Oe Oe ete eae .o1 .46 60 41-45 54-59 | .31 -.574|40-54 52 -.594 40 .824|54-63 
TO SR rot pial toda tehbdare ees « -51 .46 60 | .414-.45 |54-59 | .31 -.573/40-54 52 -.59% 40 272- "393 54-63 
OSD AA. | ciate Meme Lil .46 60 | .414-.45 |54-59 | .31 -.574/40-54 52 ~.593 40 274-.324/54-63 
LOGOS rh. adeiie ee otere Boe si Ml ee es eee 60 | .414-.454/54-59 | .31 -.573/40-54 52 -—.593 40 274-.324|54-63 
TOS UME Re ae ard caer EATS A DG [ave tvetteeter ee 60 | .45 —.474/54-59 | .85 -.61 {40-54 50 -.61 40 | .380- .35 |54-63 
Levis— 
ODDIE te. Soke iod tees he $40! TF ct's htepatever? 77 .08 60 | .30 -.50 60 7O0 60 .30 60 
1O2G FE nn PS. 05 Bt et Lowe be seartoe 75 .33 55 | .380 -.50 55 42 55 283-.30 55 
LOSOPAR. ay.aide..t4 Gertie Aas L3Ob Ae Re roe 55 4) 55 | .380 -.52 55 49 55 .30 59 
TOS PRR rar atcs vd aire ake G ASAP RSS Eee oe 50 .33 45 | .380 -.52 50 .50 50 .30 45 
OBO Bee ah B ig Babelenis ee POOR RSS: A ke 63 .00 50 25 -.50 50 .48 50 ats 45 
TO SB eaerarce tobe h tats ola lero ake DLT hia Pee We, oe 55 .30 40 | .25 -.45 45 .45 45 .20 36 
OSA tatdcrapet tira otaveboverets vate:s PALES ip teria Gc 55 .30 40 | .25 -.45 45 45 45 .20 36 
LOSD AAR ee RID cais ¢ BEE TRS Beis 57g 55 .30 40 | .25 -.45 45 45 45 220 40 
ICO ed tues ACAD OAD ae SDE. dee 55 135 40 25 -.45 45 45 45 12D 40 
Neo: VARA SC ee oe BS 5 917¢ SO en, 5 50-70 47 45 25 -.40 45 .48 4y .25 40 
Montreal— 
TO ZO PER hS thew acthderiilets ee leace otek .55 GOR |e etre 8 cde Uno dec eh Biheh ss ofl scale tenet allan c:tanere. at atlers [ratisten tial o [loketeas legeteliote bil fateie "sce 4 
DODGE. teckegeereneeies .56 ol 70 | .44 -.51 60 31 -.58 |50-70 51 -.63 50 .35 60 
POSO GV Bie. 5. rahe Bereretatele . 60 Ay) 70 | .48 -.55 60 35 -.62 |50-70 55 -.65 50 /30 54 
WOOT MNP a cree arletctsttietet .60 .55 145-70 51 -.55 48 30 —.62 |45-65 55 -.65 45 130 48 
UB DAE SSeS oes or mea . 60 .55 |40-70 51 <.55 40 38 -.62 |45-62 55 -.65 45 .30 48 
1 ee RES BORGO GD Eco Ctce ae .56 .51 139-63 47 -.51 48 34 -.58 40 51 -.61 40 aa! 48 
OSA 8 eters otd Sotetaheree Cycts .06 .51 54 | .47 -.51 ri 34 -.58 40 51 -.61 40 so 48 
LOS D AR alate forbs terete .56 51 54 | .47 ~.51 30 -.58 40 51 -.61 40 Boil 48 
NOSE MR ie. iso ste ahs tear .56 51 54 |] .47 -.51 10-48 .30 -.58 40 51 -.61 40 LO 48 
1037 Bieta eee eee . 60 .55 54 | .538 -.57 140-48 | .30 -.62 40 55 -.65 40 .30 48 
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—Continu 


(d) Execrric Street Rartways§§ 











Locality 


see eee eeroeevrecreccces 


ee eeevoesscenecerecsose 


eooees 


eoeeecees 





§§ See footnotes on 


*Conductors and Motormen 





——— | | | | | | | | | | 





Linemen§ 
Wages per hour 
Hours 
One per | Wages |Hours 
man week per per 
cars hour week 
$ $ 
eee S Hoe 54 | .45 ~-.51 54 
-49 54] .45 -.51 54 
49 54 | .45 -.48 54 
.49 54} .45 -.48 54 
44 54 | .403-.43 54 
41 54 .40 54 
41 54 .40 54 
Al 54 o3% 48 
41 54 17 48 
41 54 $81 48 
djs earese 54 .54 54 
255 54 45 -.52 54 
.05 50 40 -.55 54 
54 493] .48 -.56 48 
.54 494) .35 -.56 48 
54 494) .51 -.56 48 
54 493) .51 -.56 48 
.54 494) .51 -.56 48 
54 4931 .51 -.56 48 
04 493] .51 -.56 48 
.35 60 |(n) 90.00 60 
.40 66 |(n) 90.00-| 60 
110.00 
44 66 46 60 
44 60 .46 60 
44 60 .46 60 
44 60 .46 60 
44 60 46 60 
44 60 .46 60 
44 60 -46 60 
.46 54 48 55 
i Feeietetets 60 42 60 
ee arsatens 60 43 60 
152 60 47 44-48 
152 60 47 44 
.52(b) 60 50(b ) 40 
52(b) 60 50(b)| 40 
52(b) 60 50(b) 44 
52(b) 60 50(b)| 44 
52(b) 60 .50(b) 44 
55(b) 83 |.50-.54(b)| 44 
widen eee 48 | .62 -.68 44 
.65 48 72 -.78 44 
.65 48 72 -.78 44 
. 65 48 72 -.78 |40-48 
.65 40-48 72 -.78 36 
.65 40-48 | .72 -.78 36 
. 65 44 72 -.78 44 
.65 44 72 -.78 44 
. 65 44 72 -.78 44 
65 60 |44-48 | .72 -.78 44 
sieve eles eaters 54 |.45-.50 60 
BAR cc 63 |.40-.55 54 
.O2 63 |.40-.60 50 
iy) 54 |.40-.60 45 
.52(b) 54 |.40-.60(b)| 45 
52(b) 54 |.50-.60(b)} 45 
52(b) 54 |.50-.60(b) 49 
52(b) 54 |.50-.60(6) 49 
52(b) 54 |.50-.60(b)|} 49 
53(b) 54 |.50-.60(b)| 49 
aha tttesaate et 57 | .50 -.66 55 
aTaichelave he ete 48 |54-57 | .50 -.66 50 
aay 54 | .48 -.73 44 
.57 54 | .40 -.73 44 


page 29, 


Shop and Barnt 
Men 
Wages |Hours 
per per 
hour week 
$ 
41 -.50 54 
.41 -.46 |54-70 
.41 -.46 154-70 
.41 -.46 |54-70 
.87 -.413148-63 
.85 -.382/48-63 
.85 —.384/48-63 
.84 -.46 |48-63 
.84 -.46 |48-63 
.84 -.46 |48-63 
42 ~.60 54 
89 -.55 54 
40 -.58 54 
394-.59 48 
35 -.59 48 
35 -.59 48 
35 -.59 48 
35 -.59 48 
35 -.59 48 
35 -.59 48 
38 -.44 60 
38 -.50 564 
39 ~-.54 60 
39 -.54 50 
39 -.54 50 
39 -.54 50 
39 -.54 50 
39 -.54 50 
39 ~.54 50 
37 -.54 50 
.40-.48 60 
.36-.48 51-60 
.40-. 65 48-60 
40-.55 44-48 


'40-.55(b )|36-48 
-40-.55(b )|36-48 
'40-.55(b)|51-63 


'47-.59(b )|48-60 


.55 -.75 
.54 -.81 44 
.54 -.81 44 
.54 -.818 bee 
.54 -.81 
.04 -.81 
54 -.81 
.54 -.81 
.54 -.§1 
.04 ~.81 


44 


32 
44-48 
44-48 
44-48 
44-48 


.0-. 53 
.35-.50 
.85-.53 
.35-.53 


.87-.58(b )/44-48 |. 
46 -.57 55 
403-.523) 55 
.463-.563] 55 
.463-.5631 48 


60 
50-60 |. 
45 
35-56 |. 
.87-.53(b )|35-50 |. 
.87-.08(b )|44—48 |. 
.37-.58(b )/44-48 |. 
.387-.58(b )|44-48 |. 
.387-.58(b )/44-48 |. 


Electricianst 
Wages |Hours 
per per 
hour week 
$ 
41 -.48 54 | 
43 ~.50.|. 54 
43 -.52 54 
43 -.52 54 
39 -.47 48 
37 —.44 48 
37 -.44 48 
37 ~.44 48 
37 -.44 48 
37 -.44 48 
55 -.572 54 
50 -.60 54 
40 -.60 B54 
404-. 61 48 
394-. 61 48 
.304-. 61 48 
.903-. 61 48 
.304-. 61 48 
.00 -.61 48 
-45 -.61 48 
44 60 
.49 60 
.49 60 
.49 60 
.49 60 
.49 60 
.49 60 
.49 60 
47 -.51 60 
43-.48 60 
43-.48 60 
.53 54 
403 48 
.53(b)| 48 
.538(b)| 48 
.73 44 
60 -.73 44 
60 -.73 44 
60 -. 793] 74-42 
.60 -.79 {32-36 
60 -.79 32-36 
60 ~.79 144-48 . 
60 -—.79 |4448 
60 -.79 |4448 
574-.79 |44-48 
.40-. 53 60 
42~.50 50 
-50-.58 45 
50-.58 35 
50-.58(b)| 40 
50-.58(b)| 40 
50-.58(b)| 44 
50-.58(6 44 
50-.58(b 44 
50-.58(b)| 44 
.58 55 
.58 55 
.58 55 
-58 48 


Trackmen’and 
Labourers 
Wages |Hours 
per per 
hour week 
$ 
40 54 
-40 54 
.40 64 
.40 54 
.36 54 
84 54 
34 54 
34 48 
04 48 
34 48 
48 54 
44 -.46 54 
88 -.48 54 
384-.49 48 
383-.49 48 
383-.49 48 
384-. 444 48 
384-444 48 
384-. 444 48 
384-.4431 48 
182 60 
.30 60 
+00 60 
10D 55 
sod 55 
485 55 
foo 55 
130 55 
100 55 
.30 55 
45 54 
.38 54 
.40 54 
.40 49 
-40(b)} 40 
40(b) 40 
40(b) 47 
-40(b) 51 
ate 45 
54 
54 48 
-45 -.59 48 
.45 -.59 48 
.45 -.59 40 
.45 -.59 32 
.45 -.60 32 
45 -,60 48 
45 -.60 48 
45 -.60 48 
45 -.60 48 
35-.40 60 
35-.40 60 
.3b 54 
R35) 45 
.385(b)| 45 
.30(b)} 945 
35(b)| 474 
85(b)| 947% 
85(b)) 47% 
85(b)| 474 
.45 60 
45 54 
.49 55 
-49 
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TABLE I—RATES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF vantebery IN VARIOUS TRADES IN CERTAIN CITIES 
—Continued 


(d) Execrric Street Ratmwayrs$§ 











*Conductors and Motormen 


Linemen§ Shop and Barn{| Electricianst | Trackmen and 
: Wages per hour Men Labourers 
Locality a | Four | -- —-- ] | ee 
One Two per | Wages |Hours| Wages |Hours} Wages ;Hours} Wages |Hours 
man men week per per per per per per per per 
cars cars hour |week| hour j|week] hour |weck] hour’ | week 
Ontar10o—Continued $ $ § $ $ $ 
Hamilton—Concluded 
TQS O meee ctces ce tirere outset 54 49 48 | .40 -.65 44 | ,434-.534| 48 55 48 46 48 
IIGEE iddaarins ones bee SAD NO a es. 40 | .40 -.65 49 | .484-.534| 48 55 48 46 54 
MOSdem eee cee tt beste serene 130.34 bea Breed 40 | .42 -.65 45 | .4384-.534] 48 55 48 46 54 
TOSSES Ss ce ehieme cnae ce is Sag ara 40 | .42 -.65 45 | .484-.534] 48 55 48 46 54 
HOS Gta cree te tiere o coats 53 ee Shee? 44 | .50 -.69 45 | .474-.573| 48 89 48 .50 54 
Db BY Oe ihe ae tees, eters aDSalecak ane cn 44} .50 -.69 45 | .474-. 574 48 59 48 .50 54. 
Brantford— 
LQ ZO is scare ciarclei talc eravates tre Stotecois) + epaiecs (1}.48| 54 45 54 | .36 -.54 54 56 54 42 54 
LOZGCS ee sete cbice ceeclae s TOUR calves 54 .60 541 .41 -.59 54 61 54 45 54 
LOGO NEE ee eh cre tte tiene ok TOOE | eres Minter: 50 50 54 | .45 -.59 |50-63 61 54 45 50 
HOSE etre mentee catie oe che ags BOUT ocisoen 50 .50 54 | .45 -.59 150-63 .61 54 45 50 
OBZ irae te ncaa ee citar occ hele NO Om lisects stevers(e cs 50 .50 54 | .45 -.59 |50-63 66 54 45 50 
OER id cid aes args ap NA OE oils Stee hs 463 .50 48 | .45 -.50 48 .60 48 45 45 
TOBA eee Ce ajorotse eter LEAS A Milica paboes l: 463 .50 48 | .45 ~.60 |44-48 .60 48 45 45 
NOSD uate tienes sO areteieie tents PADI cate ica ciate 462 .50 48 | .45 -.60 140-48 .60 48 45 45 
HOS Gercmnerdte cre NG casas cle che ele TAGS eee none 46% 504 48 | .45 -.603/40-48 . 603 48 454 45 
TERT AAS ain al ee Sis Peas RASD DE eee 463 53 48 8 -.58 |40-48 633] 48 .48 45 
Guelph— 
AO QU neereere aloe eters eats oral siecers viaelel ery 45 51 45 59 | .385 -.40 59 | .40-.45 59 40 54 
BO 2G are eas lon oe Seabees AO) | asiactoaie ts 53 | .45 -.472| 59 —.45 59 45 59 | 35 59 
LOSQMe ee ccs oceans ee oaets ADS To en cence 53 45 59 25 -.45 59 474 59 35 59 
MOSER ers connie Soette ne A PSI cu creza: ote 55 45 55 30 -.45 55 474% 55 35 55 
LOB QUAN NN Ree toile Acre ce 7 NGO Io Paap esa 55 45 55 | .80 -.45 55 47% 55 35 55 
TODD ener Nerciee areaieniste ate BOM osets rege sete 54 40 54 | .82 ~.42% 54 45 54 35 60 
GGA Mere eects Sever siery soe Ae cin ae 54 | .40 -.45 [44-45 | .82 -.424) 54 45 54 .85 50 
WORD eats stuse patina aavsteas TAOS Che cavers see 54 | .40 -.45 [44-45 | .32 -—.423/54-60 45 54 .00 44 
MOS Ohcclascie atice ceyeiercketerete 7A V ied RP Latah A, 54 | .40 -.45 [44-45 | .382 - “424 54-60 45 54 .30 44 
LUE op enamine: Sete eRiin a met AOR ere eretie ae 54 | .40 —.45 144-45 | .32 "494 54-60 .45 54 .30 44 
Kitchener— 
LZ rere alte crave ctcesverctete\ cell's cYetestie sts ey 45 633] .65 -.723| 54 | .85 -.55 60 45 60 .4241 60 
MOG ines tere oe creme’ cieye atal's'o orn estos 45 70 .723| 54] .40 -.50 60 50 60 40 60 
TET) curt peene de mea ueitinl aN Pe 45 45 60 | .70 -.723| 54] .40 -.50 60 50 60 .40 60 
OSU ieee eis wis ceive ote cs 45 45 60 | .70 -.724 54 | .40 -.50 60 .50 60 .40 66 
HOSE Peas tek cae tech ee oA5 245 60 | .70 -.724 54 | .40 -.50 60 .50 60 .40 60 
HOD ecter Beeitrels Salis oicvets: ots 45 45 60.| .70 -.724; 54] .40 -.50 |54-60 .50 54 .40 48 
TORY ois dau dot ree oe Ssetale ee Alan .45(c) .45 (c) 58 |.70-.723(c) 54 |.40-. 50/c) 54 .50(c) 54 -40(c) 48 
TGR aod basi Aere ge Sa edits Bas .45(c) .45(c) 58 |.70-.724(c) 54 |.40-.50/(c) 54 50(c)} 54 40(c)| 48 
LOSE (eu Mence tet bee a ciah ce .45(c) ‘45 (c) 58 |.70.-722(c) 54 ‘40-.50(c) 54 .50(c) 54 .40(c) 48 
By chek aeaairsee Iereaats tae § 45 .45 158-60 | .70 -.723| 54) .40 -.50 54 50 54 40 48 
London— 
OD Grraecnre heirs taro cectebe slo carats sehen 48 554) .43 -.49 60 | .389 -.56 60 | .424-.51 60 | .36 -.46 60 
NO ZG ere esse a steel etiteta| isle Sala ole oes 48 55 | .45 -.60 60 | .40 -.60 |50-63 50 50 | .35 -.45 50 
TOSOU cent e tte cate .55 59 55 | .40 -.65 150-54 | .42 -.65 |50-63 | .47 -.60 50 | .40 -.45 54 
MOOD ect ce cee cece tebe MOG Ves ebwete cn oe 55 | .52 -.65 473; .42 -.65 |473-63] .57 -.60 473| .40 -.45 474 
1 Loe OER eR a rau RLS RN ADE Vasebicunise 54 | .47 -.63 444) .43 -.63 |442-56| .57 -.60 44% 45 444 
OSA Moe teen cee cae ce OE esate est Ee 54 | .47- .63 4421) 43 -.63 |444-56| .55 -.60 444 45 444 
ORAS els Ceonee ct cree Oc ere SAD Ush hy eeero ce 54 | .50 -.63 444) 43 -.63 1443-56) .55 -.60 442 .45 444 
TOS Dom yee tere te weaotents ADM uis eae 54 | .50 -.63 442) .43 -.63 |444-56| .55 -.60 44% 45 44% 
TOS GY Manco ccrsiAe tices eier ete nA Dalit teres choneke e 54 | .50 -.63 444) 43 ~.63 |443-56| .55 -.60 444] .40 -.45 444 
LOS Airmen tc ane sce sehr s BA (Bal lsretelecoee aoe 54 | .47 -.65 442) .45 —.65 444) .57 -.62 442 47 443 
Windsor— 
OU ca eoiaieh acieteveretels oleae! Meisverevertrstnrns 55 63 | .60 -.70 54 | .45 -.65 54 .65 54 45 54 
MOQ arte Cale ce foln: eters su,acebsiercs| eversentenvseta sre . 60 63 | .60 -.70 54 | .40 -.674 54 | .50 -.622 54 .40 60 
OBO remaeietee tortie cae: .62 . 62 57 | .60 -.70 54 | .40 -.675 54 | .60 -.674 54 | .40 -.50 54 
DRS lies 6b ch ey ct a A A .62 62 57 | .62 -.70 54 | .40 ~.673 54 | .624-.674 54 | .40 -.50 54 
WORD eens sts aie ecreleie 6 .538 .53 553 . 60 54 | .386 -.64 48 | .594-.63 48 | .40 -.424 50 
OSG eens sr d.atis se ste ne 538 OSuulis eee . 60 44 | .36 -.64 |40-56 | .544~-.64 40 422 44 
LOS a rece steprieietets tere ioie! trolls 53 -53 51 . 60 44 | .36 -.64 |40-56 | .549-. 612 40 42% 44 
OSS Nememberereter teen ccceiie: 53 53 51 60 44 50 -—.64 |44-48 | .50 -.613 48 . 50 44 
108 Granerc ree cress, oc eles c 53 538 51 | .60 -.70 44 | .50 -.71 |44-48 | .55 -.70 48 50 44 
193 teeeeneerte st desecrate. 60 60 51 | .70 -.80 44 | .50 -.80 |44-48 | .50 -.70 48 55 44 
res Peie Marie— 

Lye ICCA ALE SIN EOI (PA SBI Ae 55 i Han] apres cal SE evade 
1998 SNe re staisicne.s'sithe. 6.6 ste a 45 45 66 .40 48 
TOB0 Waren eres sins sessicets 45 45 77 .40 48 
TOS eee ties Ges a 6 tele 45 45 iy 40 48 
POS 2 selee reicate ccs dels vciateles 434 45 70 .40 48 
LOSa ret or ces ae .40 45 yal bag nepae Rel iaietee Pee 
UO Sactere crete cree sisuctoie ots .40 45 WO) foNocne aeesdeetaee te 
NODA Strides et sie vels sexo: « 40 45 G5" Ws hears ones Ratletiote 
TIBOR Givtreeeetioenige eae .40 45 65 .874| = 54 
GS homrec asec ast caw sestsies .40 45 65 Lats 54 





8§ See footnotes on page 29. 
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TABLE I—RATES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN VARIOUS TRADES IN CERTAIN CITIES 


—Continued 


(@) Evecrric Street Ramways§§—Continued 








*Conductors and Motormen 











Linemen§ Shop and Barnt} Electriciansf | Trackmen and 
Wages per hour Men Labourers 
Locality Hours|—— 
One Two per | Wages |Hours| Wages |Hours} Wages |Hours 
man men | week per per per per per per 
cars cars hour week| hour week} hour week 
OntaRI0o—Concluded $ $ § $ 
Port Arthur— 
493} .52 -.65 493) (n )132.00 493 
44} .45 -,62 493} 160.00 493 
44 | .50 -.65 493} 168.00 49 
44} .50 - 65 494 168.00 49 
44 | (454-61 494} 155.80 49 
44 | .464-.61 44 155.80 44 
44 | .463-.61 44 155.80 44 
44 | 453-61 44 185.80 44 
44 | .454-.61 44 155.80 44 
44 | .454-.61 44 155.80 44 
49 50 49 |(n)148.00 63 
44 | .45 -.62 |49-60 148.00 49 
44 | .45 -.65 |49-60 160.00 49 
44] .45 -.65 |54-60 160.00 60 
44] .55 -.61 |54-60 160.00 60 
48 | .51 ~.61 48 148.00 48 
48 | .51 -.61 48 148.00 48 
48 | .51 -.61 48 148.00 48 
44} .51 -.61 48 148.00 44 
44 | .534-634 48 154.00 44 
MANITOBA 
W innipeg— 
GLOVER aie On ed hs 054 esl Pee et Se .60 50 | .60 -.944] 44] 144 -.75 48 | .75 -.80 |44-48 
LOZ. OW SINUS Sr eyes Beran . 624 Ae 50 52 -.91 44 | .44 -.77 40 60 -.77 40 
TOS O MSs tees. Satestien hers . 654 .60 48 | .52 -.944) 44] .423-.75 44] .61 -.75 44 
LOS Vera ictoteie sea hicew eorterete . 654 .60 |42-48 | .52 -.944 44 | .4234—.75 42 61 -.75 42 
LOS 2s ueaeeter ones .59-. 68/4). 54-. 58(4) 42-48 | .482-.88 44 | .40 -.70 |389-44 | .57 -.70 |39-42 
LOSS AE were tee rte aes eto 42 | .44 -.803/44-48 | .383-.64 |39-44 | .52 -.64 139-42 
LUE ROA Ar ee ewer aac “56 & 42 | .44 -.805/44-48 | .383-.64 [40-44 | .52 -.64 140-42 
OSD eR Race ek bree ete .56 sol 42 | .44 -. 803 44-48 384-.64 |44-48 52 -.64 |44-48 
YE orks ltey regret ANN Say 252 42 | .45 ~.86 |44-48 | .392-.65 |44-48 | .53 -.65 |44-48 
LOS Taek Maes Soe Ay fi 42 | .45 -.86 [44-48 | .393-.65 |44-48 | .53 ~.65 |44-48 
SASKATCHEWAN 
sees (m}— 
1920 Lae el pa Era it | Oa a 48 —.67 54 65 54 
4 4 (07190 000 ee ke 48 -.75 54 .70 54 
54 195500) |o22). a 45 -.80 54 MD 54 
54 19d, OO Ree eee 45 -.80 54 75 54 
48 195500); eacene 45 —.80 48 75 48 
48 he: On ee ee .40 -.61 48 .583| 48 
48 141. OU een 40 -.61 48 .584| 48 
48 141 OU Genera 49 ~.61 48 .583| 48 
48 141 Ol ee 40 -.61 48 .583| 48 
48 152.504) 0 ne .474-.652| 48 .653| 48 
54 91 54 |.524~. 734 Lay | ees Secs aN 54 
48 . 884 48 |.514—. 724 oN Pelee ony Bele 48 
48 92 48 |.50-.80 |48-54 |.......... 48 
48 92 48 |.50-.80 [48-54 |.......... 48 
48 .92(e)) 48 |.50-.80(e)/48-54 |.......... 48 
48 .92(e)| 48 |.50-.80(e)|48-54 | .822(e) | 48 
48 -92(e)| 48 |.50-.80(e)|48-59 .824(e)| 48 
48 92(e)| 48 |.50-.80(e)|48-59 .824(e)| 48 
48 92(e)| 48 |.50-.80(e)| 48 .824(e)| 48 
41 92(e)} 48 1|.50-.80(e)| 48 824(e)| 48 
ALBERTA 
cece (m}-— 

Le est PON ARTI Si 724 672 48 .874 48 |.60-.90 48 87% 48 
103 seilenae (ays istete eats mieints eee . 654 . 604 48 |.624-.842 44 |.524-.85 44 | .84-. 90° 44 
OS Oilers icine arava cre wr Ae eres .10 .65 48 |.67-.942 44 |.54 -.90 44 .95 44 
ULES ected see) mes ete: .70 . 65 36 |.67-.942 36 |.54-.90 36-38 |.80-.95 36-38 
NORD Ch Reman Nah Earthy aie .70(f) .65(f) 44 | 67-.944(f) 86 |.54 -.85(f )}80-36 |.80-.95 (f))30-36 
LOSS (fies ne aah an mas 70(f) .65(f) 44 |.67-.943(f)| 40 |.54-.85(f)} 40 |.80-.95 (f)] 40 
ROCA (he ee ee © 70(f) 65(f) 44 |.67-.943 40 |.54 -.85(f)|40-44 |.80-.95 (f)| 40 
ROSE La nia, cee heme ce Ene 70:f) 65(f) 44 |.67-.943/ 40 |.54 -.85(f)|40-44 |.80-.95 (f)| 40 
ASSET chic cne Cota nt bine 70(f) 65(f) 44 |.67-. 943(f)| 40 |.54 -.85(f)/40-44 |.80-.95 (f)} 40 
HUB Y Gol N erties rin Goma aes 70(f) 65(f) 44 |.67-.943(f)| 40 |.54-.85(f)140-44 |.80-.95 (f)]} 40 

Edmonton— 
LODO iter tie Saeki mics his . 68 .68 54 88 44 |.60-.90 44 88 44 
OZ ES Ch. heater ene 50" | ial tye mie telac 54 . 82 44 |.50-.76 44 . 82 44 
NOSO Rare ounce eee. OLN Hl antee eens es 48 89 44 |_50-.95 44 .89e 44 
LOST ery carat retateae mia | Tallerseateteperers sce 48 . 89 44 |,52-.95 44 .89 44 


§§ See footnotes on page 29. 4 
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TABLE I.—RATES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN VARIOUS TRADES IN CERTAIN CITIES 


—Conclu 


ded 


(d) Exvectric Street Ratwars$$—Concluded 


*Conductors and Motormen 


= Linemen§ Shop and Barnt| Electricians} Trackmen and 
Wages per hour Men Labourers 
Locality —__—__—_——————_| Hours 
One Two per | Wages |Hours| Wages |Hours} Wages |Hours} Wages |Hours 
man men week per per per per per per per per 
cars cars hour |week/ hour |week} hour |week] hour | week 
ALBERTA—Cencluded $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Edmonton—Concluded 
LOS2 (KO )heeier = shite koe RODS (Op lmieeeree cate 4§ 82 (g)| 40 |.50-.874(g )|40-44 £2 (g)| 401.48-.52(g)) 44 
CERT PN ORT ae eMeRy So5 it Je 2 ene 48 .82 (g)} 42 |.50-.83(g)| 42 .82 (g)| 42 |.48-.52(g)| 42 
LISS ORAS AER cak- ODS (UD) [esate teases 48 .82 fg) 42 |.50-.83(g) 42 .82 (g) 42 |.48-.52(g) 42 
DOS Dis ee iehecceide steals fee OE ee scree ates 48 . 794 46 |.50-.793 44 .. 784 44 |.48-.52 44 
OSG chris: secures se eecons BGAS IH Kock e as 3 48 . 794 46 |.50-. 794 44 . 184 44 |.48-.52 44 
LER YG Rh BES 6 BH E Scie NOEs a ete ek ne 48 194 46 |.52-.794 44 13g 44 |.50-.53 44 
Lethbridge— 
1G ZO Se, CR uclteto atuistewisttve ds + OSE eee ctacisee DOLE ee lee iaelod ouescieok lemme mclaren geatee lies 48 54 
DOG crcty fefevs atest scshststevalove.« FOOG|le tree artes: SOC aoe seals Soak .584—. 684 OOMecre sb eecielliele oats .55 54 
TODO Meee aero «feels sisiate ators « SOLA Seis stesysisias D4 alae nate b.atetaltc cea 0% .59 -.70 OSS toe, < cies aillnnaiers eve 50 -.55 54 
1S Veer vapets<feish s duahays ge as BOL eae ns) o DA gle Secstetcmeisantts Jeao% Fea! Cony fel bcs Oe RO he aaa Ie 50 -.55 54 
TOS ZS tee teeter that ctsials; oleae BO in te totais lavetel oie ie D4 lisaeieevre atthe seie-o.s £54270) |44—ba ee ee se lec oces 45 -,51 54 
LOSS ae deca Notts oasis ge ROUT ieee tate cee: DAG leeks dened mutts: Sore of -492—, 642144-63 |..........]...... 414-.47 54 
TOSS eae ek: ot te tte dies OOS eee eee DEM |, hoes stor ihe ako as: 493—. 64$/44-63 |..........]. 0000 414-.47 54 
LOSSe aed taints cel evolgeete rates SDL lonvetelevorerdtale BAP late, Sree dene Nhe ake @ 6 51-.656 |44-54 |... eee ween 423-48 54 
L9OSGies Waatie Biche Aalele gees BOO oe ntarneuae DANS he, acane 9 ceeresttorals, do .58 —.68 [44-54 |..........]eeeee, .44 -.50 54 
Os Cava Iate rede cde: siakalorayere © OD lle eieiste e eisiees Ail aeiclevelacieilate ens: .544—.70 |44-54 Jo... .. 0s [eee ees .45 -.514/48-54 
BritisH CoLumMBIA 
Nelson— 
1920 Re cio cserehs sis cts mids AJ dell Roan dapagenrars (n)100.00 51 .69 44 |(n) 75.00 |...... 69 44 .56 54 
LOQOR erie sischicinas aoeelneces cece: 110.00 Geta he See a aaiees oo ee 110.00 AR heart cn cele cies 50 48 
LOSOeacoe, atemcieistscioile eae liselsieisiecs se es 12000) [48-54 "oe Sa. a cacbo ae tos 120.00 A ates <selciceee .50 48 
103 Uae sellers shecta seas Cel ea asscn eer Nee at 120.00) 48-54 |. ec. ovale ee se 120.00 Age lec tame cliece ce .50 48 
POGOe errr ted che ater aks Satie nce tees TASLOO? 48545 Hee re te tere. 115.00 AS. Wares cece lero ces .40 48 
LOPE ite Jes dae Sa Be een o lal eee ee 100.00 |48-54 |..........]...... 100.00 ABrllkawet cee celeste 40 48 
NGS4SE Me see oe ete ser ae ens lato eae 1OOSOONS8=54) | Peecqce inte as. 100.00 Ch ta era Rc .40 48 
TUES Te Bal Soanae Sealey LA ioe al aR ar DLO. 00" |48=54 1 Ps: Setaalle cro ss 110.00 ASiAe cet oees sls eset .40 48 
MOS Gitte wuvare op che uate sree olf Stemtoe eerste = 110.00 Ey lt See Sees ar [de ee Oo 110.00 ASW he ce Pee tec lnaetiee .40 48 
TOS aaa cuter dcitaeee gee dlieccrcce cess 120.00 B42 | SRE a cee es aes 120.00 Bae gas teem lanseete -40 48 
Vancouver— 
TOZOG) a meeacye oe ts orton cles erica atelier 65 48 874 44 |.58-.80 44 |,72-. 744 44 .60 44 
LOO Gee tis iazers rele slevatetete ape a . 68 . 62 48 |.69-.94 48 |.45-. 74 44-48 |.69-.74 44 | 44~-.53 44-4§ 
ORO Ree tiorchers chicle.savelelshe a . 69 .63 48 |.69-.97 48 |.52-.75 44-48 |.70-.75 44 |,50-.59 44-48 
NGA verak werere cis els-eiekes aera)» . 69 . 63 48 |.69-.97 48 |.52-.75 44-48 |.70-.75 44 |.50-.59 44-48 
NOSDAB YD cxsree cieclocieckecke se 69(h) 63h) 48 |.69-.97 (h) 32 |.52-.75(h)}44-48 |.70-.75(h) 44 |.50-.59(h )}44-48 
MOSS G2 omieie ets cimexc eae 69(h) .63(h) 48 |.62-.874(h) 32 |.52-.75(h )|44-48 |.70-.75(h)| 44 |.50-.59;h)|4448 
MOSAGR IT cere vacteleniec oa: .09(h) .63(h) 48 |.62-.874(h)|82-48 |.52-.75(h )|44-48 |.70-.75(h)| 44 |.50-.59(h)|44-48 
BIO) eemeers Sebae sects .69(h) 63(h)}| 48 |.65%-.92(h)|/40-48 |.59-.75(h)| 44 |.70-.75(h)| 44 |.50-.54(h)] 44 
NGS Gate weed: atdeke crore: . 69 . 63 48 |.684-.97 {40-48 |.52-.75 44 |.70-.75 44 |.50-.54 44 
NOB Terie ckcreie ceevele exerere ects 69 63 48 |.683-.97 40-48 |.52-.75 44 |.70-.75 44 |,50-.54 44 
Victoria— 
1920 (G)) Beane ch aac ante RP Pra star 65 48 .874| 44] .58 -.80 44 | .72 -.743| 44 .60 44 
192 Garcon cberete ste ste loveisuct area AL ad Wau eS SS 52 | .69 =.94 44 51 -.74 |44--48 69 -.74 44 53 44 
1930 eck ccrke cre teieiere a BLE rcnaacchaets 52 | .69 -.97 44 52 -.75 |44-48 70 -.75 44 54 44 
TOSI. erheisieetocinae seas ZOO NCS ee 52 | .69 -.97 44 | .52 -.75 |44-48 70 -.75 44 .54 44 
TOSZ oak citemcuistas ees cee SOON EAS aN ante 52 | .69 -.97 44 | .52 -.75 |44-48 70 -.75 44 04 44 
LOSS nace gerls ok cle elaiereaneias NODS ledge 50 | .62 -.874 44 | .493-.714/44-48 | .662-.714 44 .514 44 
OS Ae iievairare oe leleclcuser tes as POOy Nera tutes 48 | .62 -.874| 44] .494-.714/44-48 663-.714| 44 .514 44 
TGS Sees Hee reyes eracetelensie:¢ Alii di sarnaeronitneye 44 | .653-.92 44 | .504-.734|44-48 | .684-.734| 44 | .48 -.523 44 
MEL OARS abigu cad ARR oe aie OO aes cites 44 | .683-.97 44 | .52 -.75 144-48 | .70 -.75 44 | ,494-.54 44 
MOS 7 oc amireteritssios co tete gs HOD ete a te 44 | .683-.97 44 | .52 -.75 |44-48 70 -.75 44 04 44 





* Maximum rates based on length of service; in most cities bus drivers, on lines ope 


receive the same maximum rates of wages as one man car operators. 
t Including shedmen, pitmen, cleaners, blacksmiths, carpenters, painters, etc. 
+ Including armature winders, wiremen, etc. rt} 
§ Including troublemen, and groundmen; in some localities line maintenance work is performed by employees of light, heat 
and power distribution utilities, rates for which are included here. 
§§ Where a range appears, figures represent predominant rates. 
(a) Deduction from earnings, 10 per cent. : k : : 
(b) Deduction from earnings: 10 per cent in 1932 and 1933; 15 per cent in 1934; 10 per cent in 1935 and 1936; starting Feb. 1, 
1937, rate of reduction reduced by 1 per cent every two months (Dec., 1937, 4 per cent to Feb. 1, 1938). 
(c) Deduction from earnings, 5 and 73 per cent. 
(d) In summer 54 cents per hour, two men cars, 59 cents, one man cars, 42 hours per week 


(e) Deduction from earnings: in 1932, 5 per cent and up; in 1 


in 1937, 8-3 per cent and up. 


rated in connection with street railways, 


ek. ‘ 
933, 6 per cent and up; in 1934, 1935, 1936, 4 per cent and up 


(f) Deduction from earnings: in 1932, 4 per cent; in 1933, 1934 and 1935, 10 per cent; in 1936, 7 per cent; in 1937, 5 per cent. 
(g) Deduction from earnings: in 1932, 4 to 8 per cent and up; in 1933 and 1934, 4 to 10 per cent; in 1935, 4 toe 93 per cent. 
(h) Deduction from earnings, Dec. 1, 1932, also 1933, 1934, 5 per cent; 1935, 2 per cent. 


(3) On Oct. 1, 1920. 


(k) On Oct. 1, 1920, 50 cents per hour. 
(1) On June 1, 1920, 50 cents perhour. ' 
(m) No two men cars in operation in Regina since 1921; in Calgary very few. 


(n) Per month. 
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Tasts II—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR OF CIVIC EMPLOYEES 


wee 
ooo eea™OD“leéezeleoea =e eee oOo0o505feaeew=we—ee—eeO a 5952255559959 59990 


(a) PouiceEMEN 





(Maximum per year) 
1936 


Hrs 
Wages | per 
wk. 


1937 


Hrs 
Wages | per 
wk. 


1929 


Hrs 
Wages | per 
wk. 


Locality 


(b) Frrementt 


(Maximum per year) 








—— | | | | SS | | SS | | 





$ $ $ 
Nova Scotia— 
PAIMNOFSE Ls em eta is elec cle 1,092 | 70 | 1,092 | 70 | 1,144 | 70 
EROS Gate ae 5 CORO 1,400 | 56 |f1,600 | 56 |71,600 | 56 
BY GNCYs eh ae acme sek Ser 1,380 | 72 ,242 | 64 | 1,380 | 54 
EL TUTON Cy Meet nee thee oostes 1,320 | 84 | 1,211 | 84 | 1,345 | 79 
Prince Edward Island— 
Charlottetown fs2.se<5.s oe 1,080 | 56 | 1,140 | 56 | 1,140 | 56 
New Brunswick— 
Mredericton. Vo ssesess ees cee 1,200 | 84 | 1,200 | 84 | 1,200 | 84 
NEONCEON isc wep ees ee toes 1,500 | 56 | 1,404 | 56 | 1,476 | 56 
63 | 1,500 | 56 | 1,500 | 56 
84 | 1,359 | 84 | 1,359 | 84 
84 | 1,300 | 84 | 1,300 | 84 
Se mleLeaoeateden! 1282 "| 76 
in 990 |.... OOO NI 
70 | 1,248 | 70 | 1,248 | 70 
84 | 1,800 | 84 | 1,800 | 84 
78 | 1,700 | 78 | 1,700 | 72 
48 | 1,180 | 84 | 1,200 | 84 
48 | 1,915 | 48 |} 1,915 | 48 
77 | 1,140 | 67 | 1,250 | 70 
TKAN GRO Mae a sss ster erepes Bieta 1,450 | 60 | 1,450 | 60} 1,450 | 60 
Belleview. Sec acw se. 1,550 | 70 | 1,500 | 65 | 1,500 | 65 
Peterborough: ..)/000..2..5%: 1,500 } 60 | 1,400 | 70 | 1,490°| 60 

DOYS fe eg ay citer tae criss Ea 1,800 | 51 | 1,688 | 54 | 1,638 | 54 
POTOUCO RM ec eon eee 1,950 | 48 | 1,982 | 48 | 2,087 | 48 
Niagara dalis (hi soe 1,750 | 60 | 1,440 | 60 | 1,440 | 60 
DL CAtHATINGS LE os not eae 1,784 | 60 | 1,515 | 54 | 1,591 | 54 
fa miltoni ache crac daecine 1,750 | 48 | 1,673 | 48 | 1,760 | 48 
Brantiord aise. ea teea an 1,643 | 56 | 1,546 | 56 | 1,546 | 56 
EO ENT) Ter, Pen Hie tenance eg 1,400 | 65 | 1,400 | 65 | 1,400 | 65 
Gre lee fee no eae one 1,450 |....1 1,450 | 60 | 1,450 | 54 
IG ECHONEI Wie ae chee ee slate ciate 1,500 } 60 | 1,500 | 63 | 1,500 | 63 
Woodstock iH aces sks «ane 1,300 | 70 | 1,200 | 70 | 1,200 | 70 
SLPATIOTd yan ve ae ace ee 1,580 | 48 | 1,500 | 54 | 1,500 | 54 
MONG ON rete Phot oc avec 1,762 | 48 | 1,762 | 48 | 1,762 | 48 
Sip Buc Coy an ey ilk 3) tel aetna Hee. 1,800 | 70.| 1,620 | 60 | 1,665 | 60 
@hetham-n sherk wasee iianle 1,550 | 54 | 1,445 | 54 | 1,445 | 54 
VAN CSOR tes ane erate. ma hae 2,150 | 48 | 1,650 | 48 | 1,800 | 48 
Sarnianiwies cite os eee ct ae ae 1,620 | 54 | 1,458 | 54 | 1,554 | 54 
OweniSound ho. c) ac ecu eae 1,700 | 65 | 1,710 | 63 | 1,800 | 63 
North Bayis sneha. coon 1,440 | 59 | 1,800 | 60 | 1,300 | 60 
Sault Ste. Marie:..........0% 1,800 | 70 | 1,850 | 56 | 1,470 | 56 
IPGrgcATGDUr: rc wees Pree, 1,860 | 60 |*1,653 | 60 |*1,653 | 60 
Hor G Wiliam yi). cee ete sae nelle 1,860 | 54 |*1,653 | 54 |*1,653 | 54 

Manitoba— 
CNVANNIPCRnc ee ess hoe ah tke 1,836 | 48 | 1,637 | 48 | 1,637 | 48 
PSLAN CONG. Saas on Richt Se chs tees 1,500 | 48 | 1,260 | 48 | 1,260 | 48 
Saskatchewan— 

LOTT DENS URN nua sae See Py a 1,860 | 48 | 1,700 | 54 | 1,755 | 54 
AETINCE ALDCrG As veel ie ees 1,680 | 50 | 1,539 | 48 | 1,620 | 48 
DASKATOON Lees tcpiewc abraells 1,800 | 48 | 1,860 | 48 | 1,860 | 48 
Moose aw... feces cick « cstercieels 1,800 | 48 | 1,380 | 48 | 1,380 | 48 

Alberta— 
IMedieinevH atic. fans och octos 1,620 | 48 | 1,539 | 48 | 1,620 | 48 
WH MENONCOM es premise coc test soos 1,740 | 48 | 1,632 | 48 | 1,682 | 48 
Calvary sareeruciinnsree errs 1,800 | 48 | 1,566 | 44 | 1,625 | 44 
Meth brigeen on. eee eaite uo 1,680 | 48 | 1,520 | 48 | 1,562 | 48 
British Columbia— 
New Westminster........... 1,740 |.48 | 1,500 | 48 | 1,655 | 56 
Vancouveranneics catias sess eet 1,890 | 48 | 1,667 | 48 | 1,755 | 48 
WiCUOnIA wee tancisostieneerontet 1,710 | 48 | 1,506 | 48 | 1,506 | 48 


1929 | 1936 1937 
Locality aa 
Wages | Wages} Wages 
$ $ $ 
Nova Scotia— 
GRA SEND GWA mene Sn AO Bob See 1,404 {1,600 | 71,600 
e ‘Sydney ea.ccn akin ate ee ae 1,360 | 1,188 | 1,320 
¥ STruroe eee eee 1,080 972 1,080 
New Brunswick— 
CLPaintiWOUNe | ee. wees ae 1,320 | 1,440 | 1,440 
Quebec— 
ad ‘Quebec. a.) .ee eos eee ae 1,456 } 1,383 1,383 
ad DP hreewRivers: asaase cee ae 1,456 |} 1,800 | 1,300 
6 Sherbrooke: ete esas oe 1,560 | 1,336 | 1,336 
ad Montreal 3) eave ae serra 1,700 | 1,800 } 1,800 
dd Westmount’ = ohh cc's sees 1,700 | 1,700} 1,700 
OED Leen Oe Sere ere cere ere 1,200 | 1,180 | 1,200 
Ontario— 
Ottawa to ticbigascer eee Te 7ol i Tote 
IBrockyillotte. voraeee eee ae 1,250 | 1,177 | 1,200 
un gstorecnG eect ere eects 1,204 | 1,204 | 1,204 
Bellevilletst Ss Bere are 1,200 } 1,200 } 1,200 
Peterborough ys. sbuskcccueeae T SHOU il ooo medal 
Osawa tance Noe wa cuenta. 1,500 | 1,880 | 1,380 
SE OTONLOMA Paice: care eas 1,950 |22,086 | 2,086 
g Niagara Falls.............. 1,700 | 1,377 1,400 
St, Catharines. ......... 4. 1,460 | 1,314 | 1,409 
Vari tonass sere oer 1,750 | 1,663 | 1,765 
PBTAN TIONG aan eee iaemen siete eee 1,643 | 1,544] 1,544 
ANG. Were psc brehe s aestestotcteie ae 1,200 | 1,080 } 1,080 
Giiel pln eae cece eee 1,300 } 1,400 | .1,400 
ISUUCHONGRy tte eee eee 1,450 | 1,350 1,425 
PV WOOGSLOGK as nk eee tee: 1,424 | 1,314 | 1,314 
PLrAplondusa ce eee see ASE MIGRATE a SVE 
Hongone Woon tee ee ee le 1,728 | 1,574 1,625 
St. Phomas hee cena 1,500 | 1,275 | 1,350 
Chatham.) ehteraacie 1,480 | 1,879 | 1,379 
Windsor. scien ease ae 1,980 | 1,682 | 1,800 
DALI, Aas seco ae Rie ae 1,500 | 1,404 | 1,482 
d (Owen Sound ved ae ee es ee 1,100 } 1,080 | 1,200 
INGOT Ghee ay, 0c eee eas a 1,500 | 1,200; 1,200 
Sault Ste. Marie........... 1,380 | 1,200 | 1,200 
POrte AT GMT su. wean: ies 1,620 | 1,539 | 1,539 
HOrtyWalliam. .epscct © cls te 1,600 | 1,520 | 1,520 
Manitoba— 
Winnipeg....... Oe Ra 1,740 | 1,597 | 1,617 
Gi Brandonies cceiee oe keeeeeee. 1,500 | 1,200} 1,200 
Saskatchewan— 
O PRCGIN A cnn oe aes Ceres 1,644 | 1,426 | 1,562 
é werinee Albert. mesa. oes oe 1,380 | 1,879 | 1,446 
SOAS KAEOOB. TE ses avinidie chs 1,830 | 1,478 | 1,536 
@: cNIOOSO DAW stench eee vies coe ae 1,536 } 1,140 | 1,140 
Alberta— 
Medicine Hat.............. 1,500 | 1,350; 1,500 
Edmonton......... Benes 2 1OSOm 1.5720) nore 
Calgaryinienies. teres tke 3 1,740 | 1,530 | 1,579 
Mhethbridge. 2 «less sons 1,620 | 1,462 | 1,502 
British Columbia— 
+ -Nelson:.cccscosever ows ses 1,560 1,440 | 1,440 
4 New Westminster.......... 1,680 | 1,440 | 1,587 
te MAN COUVICT: woceateser itecsrepeaetete 1,680 | 1,616 | 1,701 
© VACLOLID Has celoriociien neha 1,695 | 1,493 | 1,493 
kK Nana aa seneniccn er eeee 1,560 | 1,320; 1,380 
tuPrincs RUDCLEsae cide 1,680 } 1,820 | 1,320 





+ Minus 10% in 1938 to 1936 and 5% in 1937. 
* Plus $5 per month after 10 years and $10 after 15 years. 
+t Except where noted firemen work under two platoon system with one day off in seven. 


c Plus 10 to 20 cents per day after 10 years. 
f Continuous duty with time off at regular intervals; allowed fuel, light and rent. 
duty with time off at regular intervals. 


regular intervals. 


d Two platoon system. 


4 h Subject to voluntary deduction of 5%. 
k Continuous duty, two days off per week in 1937. 


g Call brigade. 


e Continuous duty with time off at regular intervals 
Drivers only on continuous 
4 Two platoon system with time off at 
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TABLE IIL—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR—CIVIC EMPLOYEES—Concluded 


(c) LABOURERS 











1936 1937 
Locality Wages | Hours | Wages | Hours | Wages | Hours 
per per per per per per 
hour week hour week hour week 
$ $ $ 
Nova Scotia— 
ida CEN, Aiea Reng acer NEES eS aN MI RAR PUREE UG i) usin in B 35-.42 54 .80-.07 48 35-.37 48 
PANIDTA ORS ts meeie is Wc ks rth arch ctl sole abaltehatatsl SRO aienlere She NLL, Ra 3 48 34 48 35 48 
Ladi a St, FAY Bes A A A Ps 2c ak SR A Ri SE oH 40 54 la .85-.40 | 48-54 40 | 48-54 
ING WAL VIR COLIOTC..ceenM teen Ce ONE catch, 00 ERIE, ete AMOR Ba PME sh Ale eel oc wietewie .40 4 0 ‘ 48 
PVE Os Oy INEGI SE! UE Lo sa RR UM Gea, 30 54 27-.30 48 27-.380 | §& 48 
Prince Edward Island— . 
CharlOeCevO ws yaoi eats sees cite ee esc ates Gere eM ene aie elses .30—. 333 54 .30 48 Bi 48 
New Brunswick— 
IMO EOI, Werte MPR Rete oS om tet oy cie:aliabe, debe iae chara caer e STUN I. .90-.45 54 | 405 48 405 48 
pecehuaied Copot emp als Basan oh. et RRR Reed A die epee Rage UL SF 36 54 .80-.36 54 33-.36 54 
FFIROUL OTIC LONG eee Pe ereroe ie cared iar a Meters ashe alec epuneias eta eee sr ee .30 54 30 48 30 48 
BARI Gece etre cents ity bach iets che slo aea oa anette MMM tol sora Ak 25 60 25 48 25 48 
amp Hel Bon esi eamebe ehcis oes ee A hor so 5) Naa NC ORM aS ll .80 60 25 60 20 60 
Quebec— 
Qe COR cya sana cvaedhs (arsieraye: Bierotets ats, chy cis tcl Arata heurialee Haale a alee ane 40 54 foo 48 .30 48 
LPM UOS BER TOTS) 4g tea laure Sieve: Wid! d pats ote, elle shale shi abe ates: MEY sieve cea rei eM 40 60 .30 48 oo 48 
SEP LOOKE sc sae see ees a Rve etc orev oRe ae te o/s saa ts kG etel se ca ek anor aN 48) 60 .380-.35 48 .30-.35 48 
OCIA ms sort yes eR ceis ce cco te eS. wears ulus aralinis Wer taRM ate ene nina ar eR .30 60 .20 48 .20-.25 48 
Se LE ELOUNA a RO RE Te Onl ait AE CHE AEC ae nine soto es pio a in 30 60 .80 44 3 4 
SG ANOS. Tu PRPMN, eM ee aA ToMsis GPR ole 18:2 ss: alodar Shas chattel tls pate AL ORE te .30 60 30-.35 | 48-60 30-.35 | 48-60 
TRACTION are ey Rete: cee tolc, Mans aeve Mat ciel Seat ile AU avanls hey ab dk eh ebam at outteceiekeraee sin 60 35 4 48 
IMCOnET ertlin es. gee Ms cutks Meche: seo ereict cseLk Stok lets ete LCMeTnat et ava ay ek ek 40 60 .35-.40 48 35-.40 48 
WESEIMOUG Had nee ai acree le pan) Minin eme shia (Jago lte os, 2. cre Pe, Aegean poo 60 385 60 .30 60 
EU eae ars te RO a eta cme RUE cars ae. ca lorena) ckaaalin at arate taiet Sauer 40 54 40 48 .80 40 
Ontario— ‘ 
CO geen gee Lah Nh le RUN AS LA. OM A do LO) RR .50 44 50 44 50 44 
TS EOC KEV LIGNIN oo a Tee Ra ceed (als UG yb ae Oe REN 135 54 .385 b fats, b 
TES Aer H TOL ae kals ARM, URLS EI i200 MRR a .30 54 .00-.40 | 44-48 .30-.40 44 
Ball evall ie Sy May SP, WN Fa Viegas, RR re PR PRU ed .40 60 40 48 40 48 
Peter boroughs. hay, Wile sae sami ee le MU CEeS li ah Nats Rite We a .40 54 40 48 40 48 
SAV cinco NM ah «og aretha Sr etatelal tin ne toe dy tena lcty liaete) ued «BJA RUeRSR ane 40 55 .40 44 .40 44 
VO yal ORE ae Ld A OS FOE bi RRR ed SU a ee RR chs COP ieee aie .35-.40 54 .25 48 .380 48 
sd Beat owner Pua ea cutt RMe OL Ue are i oomsta DR Leon SE ROR Beh Yate 60 44, 59 44 625 44 
INeaioa ey Vien lites entet is a aietale ) eee eR ete no etsy ala MUO ane ea ean a 45 50 .40-.46 48 42-48 48 
Due Wat narines. ee aes sh yearn: ken een, Wiccmenie) Adah. nen Cit .37-.40 54 .88-.40 | 50-54 .40-.45 | 50-54 
Maat toner tutes cep an eagle 2 PMR Ih RS ee ON .50-.60 49 .49-—.54 44 .62-.57 44 
TSP ATGLOL Cs eee ey ek ee hh HRT OD Mle, USO Sa My Gea .45-.50 50 .45-.47 48 .45-.47 48 
Gate te) ety a NOT AR LO SI UY IVE Sent CARR .45-. 50 44 .40-.50 44 .40-.50 44 
Gel py it ae) RR SoU RR OE ae CURIS LS RNG ene .40 44 40 44 40 44 
SSE CLOT OT My aii cre metton Meet) Sie RE ae 8, QM me aay SRN De ote .40 54 40 44 40 44 
Woodstock soy i. Maer tt iatm: HaRbs dae ri Ot! Nee | WR LOR .30 54 30 44 30 44 
OU) GER ROD ICG lege "SENS 8 Bs co RS Ae yO Mie LAA LE te ee 45 48 40 48 .40 48 
TON CONE Pee LoL eae sean fem ne. oe cecal Miata cA Per tu iahle Ler abana at 45 50 .40-.45 44 .40-.45 | 44-48 
54 40-50 48 40-.50 48 
50 40-.45 44 40-.45 44 
50 50 44 55 44 
48 40-.54 |........ (40S DOO One 
54 £85 48 .20-.40 48 
60 40 40 40 40 
54 37-.44 48 44 48 
48 35-.48 48 40—.50 48 
494| .40-.46 44 40-.50 44 
524 40 44 40 44 
Manitoba— 
WViETLTLT PP CORP DL RA: RM le Se SN Rn A ae arts Ine .42-.50 | 50-54 .09-.47 | 44-54 .42-.47 | 40-56 
BYE TH IOVOSo |RSS Ae Gin 5 Fees MMe RACER che RoI RECEP ey nen .39-.40 59 .80-. 42 44 .35-.42 44 
Saskatchewan— 
DRS a LEUENS | A AOR air: Hie et PRET fay sc SRC Sy yee ND PE a | .40-.45 50 .40 | 44-50 45 44 
Prin CO"AU ere os sees Me ee eee wars aes, 5 ca eee, va 35-.40 54 .30 54 .30 54 
Mask ACOOn ys weet cts: cone Oates ose s cyeke e abate chaise mamta ete 45 55 |d .45-.50 45 .41-.45 45 
INF OOS DU Watecte cere ere state ete SINS Ohta cae Mielec la clade eetetvarsr ener 40 50 .40 44 .40 44 
Alberta— 
IM SAICING HTS Gee PM Oe acy STs co. cck Sie Sa RHE ew nich a helene Suetaotars 245=.50 J... 05s .40-.48 48 .40-.50 44 
BVT ON TOME Fk sc). ce ee asl lope Mate arake Ghane ny SESIE gave o's taRTOMN one cones .55-.57 44 48-. 54 44 .50-.54 44 
Call gery ee ten ep ay aaa eat oder cial ko itionavarcVoret iat ateretiva vie os Sevan eet OLN aNEN .54 48 .49-.51 40 .61-.54 40 
Lethipeid re sys. sean th ee aR et obococth cratts Wee eae vat veruastnn tg. Mtr 55 48 44 44 45-.50 44 
British Columbia— 
ISON Merc tates ees eis dees cla sac atonal g siaso ceohapast eeverare es Oa ere Ne 50-.53 48 .40-.50 48 40-.50 48 
GB ETT yan adden is PSE ced IRR INAS IIA IK pi i RIEU K RSTEA Rete cl 48 488 40 5 48 
ING w: WEStMMNStOI es heme oe dene tite stan se treet ee ae cee steamers 575 44 .60 44 55 44 
WANCOUVED ee core te Tee ee Tee Tele uiclorn fe Matte nice 56-.59 44 55-.58 40 57-.61 40 
WAT CTA SEAN SOR Hob COST CANO CAFRA RODE TOTO ESHG or MRE arses aus 531 44 40 50 40 
INANATIN Gas cree atte coc e sates tere heen s cent cake 594 44 50 44 5 44 
IPTINCOMEVUDEL Ee cae ee ree ee ee ee ice ae te eee 575 48 45 36 45 | 36-44 





a Deduction of 10 per cent for those at 40 cents since 1933. 
b Normal standard hours—48. 
d Subject to deduction from earnings of 10 per cent and up. 
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Tapie III—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN TRANSPORTATION* AND GRAIN ELEVATORS 
(a) Srzam Ratways** 
ee eS S05050— 5050 0 a—=—w=woaomsasg 


1923-1926 | 1927-1928 





Occupation 
Conductors— 
Passenger; perimilepsiciies ge. Retires pete mine sober cents 
Passenger periGayin. «Mid. fee Rint waa oe eben ereieier $ 
Passenger, sperimonthwent. pc cst slits setente sterte ate $ 
Hreightothrough. per miles aeeese eae eee ee oe cents 
Kreightitway, peraniles.. gcc. <.2 eects seeks cents 
Brakemen— 
Passenger! per MMOs sci tate .: alee ee cents 
PASSGNEOLN DEL CAV Memkees delle see. sch eee ce eee 
IPSS SERS PEL MON bias) 2\c.c reel cine c/osniete acsreretonie eee $ 
Hrolehnt torough perwmnilose arene venice meee cents 
ineieh ty xvaye permmill ©... deepen ie csaide alae alte cents 
Baggagemen, train— 
Perini lie ke aien hi eis, clit, 25a ledeatore uate! sis OE o re eoneeate cents 
TEETH CRY, Uo e NOSE ts REE ete SCORE es GBR oe $ 
PETIINIO I Gir tes ode iiss ae OR ee Eee rete $ 
Yardmen— 
Horem en wPer GAY +0: <5. eoae ines + deer eRe $ 
Helpers per Gayis tes), he eee ee wae ee eee $ 
Siwaitehitenders, per Gay... atccs cre ae duos eae $ 
Locomotive Engineers— 
IPASSEN GEE MV CT INTO: ois: wicks miele ole Sst age Seen cents 
Breigh tper Mile cee. os eed as ee ee cents 
Mand nena.) oral: cc. bitin seeion ce er tetas a meaner $ 
Locomotive Firemen— 
PPASSCHACTDETANIO 4.4, ce eerste races chee aoe ee cents 
reich t, persmile. 2.0... cas eee con ok ea enone ee cents 
IAT Cl FDOT CAV ws Foe sovlele icieteeies exec atshehe crete ee $ 
HMostlensuperay:.c oa etek bimaene aeets eeeones $ 
Hostlersthelpers, peridayecseecas coders eee tee - $ 
Telegraph Service— 
Train Despatchers, per month..................... $ 
Telegraph Operators, per month................ee-- $ 
Agents, (perimonthy, sess ele Coe see ae el eletol eae ees $ 
Relief/Agents: per months. cash sce see eee ace $ 
Assistant Agents, per month.-.........¢¢ssec0eec0- $ 
Minemoen speremon theerries seers. ho toe ieiaie eae $ 
Maintenance of Way— 
Extra gang foremen, per day... ...5. os. deecccs se cne $ 
Section foremen, first class yards, per day.......... $ 
Section foremen, on line, per day............-+.005- 
Sectionmen, classified yards, per hour.............. cents 
Seetionmen other) per) hour wees). aeaieaiite aos cents 
Bridge and Building— 
HOREIMIEN ADELICAY. Pp geric «ss haere «toch orleans $ 
Horemen painter, DEMGaY.... piace. ss Nate meee 
Masons, bricklayers, plasterers, per hour (minimum)| cents 
Carpenters: per Noun. 25... s ee oe nals eh teeee aa cents 
Plumbers, pipefitters, tinsmiths, blacksmiths, 
electricians, per HOUT: «4. ashe sions ole eee aeleegs sine cents 
Painters; per OUT ehiccas.. totes oe le ae ee ee cents 
Bridgemen or rough carpenters, per hour........... cents 
Mechanics’ helpers, per hour.............ececeeeves cents 
Signalmen, non-interlocked crossings, per hour...... cents 
PuMpmMeEn, Per Monthy.) serait wes habs ees: $ 
Engineers, pile driver, hoist, etc., per day........ $ 
§ Locomotive and Car Shops— 
vEechanics, per hOurs.t.0.. Jesse secs cio c cmeiietods aise cents 
TOther carmen, ete.,;persWour: i i... 5106 vesicle © here rei- cents 
EHelpershperhour 0) ach ss... sega see eis ciate ake cents 
Electrical workers, electricians, per hour........... cents 
Electrical workers, linemen, per hour,............-. cents 
Electrical workers, groundmen, per hour............ cents 
Electrical workers, operators, etc., per hour........ cents 
Coach cleaners, per hour..........cceccecescscceces cents 
Shop labourers; per Hour’: {chases sano nce eee ba cents 


*For electric street railways by cities, see Table I(d). 


has been arranged. 


1920 


5.55-6 40 
5.60 


1921 


4.27 
6.40 
192.00 


5.80 
6.32 


2.93 
4.40 
132.00 


4.56 
136.80 


6.32 
5.84 
4.40 


5.92-6.92 
6.48-8 .40 
6.40-7.72 


4.75-5 .60 
4.80 

4.50 

40 

40 


5.50 
5.25 


98.66 
5.10 


1922 


5.92-6.92 
6.48-8 .40 
6.40-7.72 


4 32-5 52 
4.64-6.15 


88.46 
4.70 


eee ees oees 


cece eeoecee 


6.16-7.16 
6.84-8 .76 
6.72-8 .04 


456-5 .76 


4.70-5.50 |5.10-5.60 
4.80 5.00 


4.40 


4.55 
1 


97.00 
5.00 


1929-36 (6) 


6.68-7.11 


3.13-3.18 
4.70-4.77 
141 .00- 
143.10 
4.84-4.91 
5.24-5.31 


3.24-3 28 
4 .86-4.94 
145 .80- 
153.32 
6.64-6.74 
6.16~6 .25 
4.72-4.79 


6.16-7.16 
6.84-8 .76 
6.72-8.04 


4.56-5.76 
5.00-6.51 


5. 25-5 .75 
5.15 


96 .00- 
102.00 
5.15 


: ‘able. ** Differentials on certain lines or divisions above these rates. 
Nearly all classes are on the basic 8-hour day with time and one-half for overtime, but in some cases some other consideration 


t Machinists; boilermakers; blacksmiths; plumbers, etc.; sheet metal workers; cabinet makers; carpenters, coach, loco- 


motive and bench; welders, ete. 


Freight car carpenters; freight car painters; carinspectors, car repairers, etc. 


§Since 


1918 employees are allowed one minute extra, for checking in and out, for each hour actually worked, thereby increasing earnings 


approximately one cent per hour. 


(a) On Western lines Port Arthur and west, until 1929 in addition to these rates boilermakers’ helpers received 5} cents; 
blacksmiths’ helpers, 4 cents, and other helpers 3 cents; since May 1, 1929, the differentials on western lines were boilermakers’ 


helpers 4 cents, other helpers 2 cents. 


(b) Deductions from each employee’s earnings on basic rates effective as follows. 


Train, engine and telegraph service, 10 


per cent Dec. 1, 1931; 20 per cent May 1, 1933; 15 per cent Nov. 1, 1933; Maintenance of way and bridge and building, 10 per cent 
May 1, 1932; 15 per cent Dec. 1, 1938; Locomotive and car shops, 10 per cent April 1, 1932; 15 per cent Dec. 16, 1938, with certain 
exceptions. Deduction amended for aJ] classes effective as follows: Jan. 1, 1935, 12 per cent; May 1, 1935, 10 per cent. In 1937: 
Feb. 1, 9 per cent; April 1, 8 per cent; June 1, 7 per cent; Aug. 1, 6 per cent; Oct. 1, 5 per cent; Dec. 1, 4 per cent; Feb. 1, 1938, 


2 per cent; April 1, 1938, none. 
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Tasiz III.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOURIN TRANSPORTATION AND GRAIN ELEVATORS—Continued 
(b) TrRucKING AND CaRTaGE—Locatt 



































1937 1929 1936 1937 
Locality Hours] Wages |Hours Locality Wages |Hours} Wages |Hours} Wages |Hours 
per per per per per per per per per 
week | week | week week | week] week | week} week | week 
$ $ $ $ 
Moror Truck TEAMSTERS 
DRIVERS 
Nova Scotia— Nova Scotia— 
Halifax....... 44-54/15.50— | 44-54] Halifax....... 18.00- 44115.00- | 44-48118.00- 54 
26.50 24.00 20.00 20.00 
New Brunswick- New Bruns- 
Fredericton. . 54/17 .00- 54 wick— 
19.00 Moncton...... 20.00- 54/23.00- | 50-54/23.00- | 50-54 
Moncton..... 50-54115.00- | 50-54 27.00 24.25 25.50 
0 19.00 Saint John.... 20.00 54; 20.00) 54) 20.00 54 
Saint John.... 48-54}16.75- | 48-60 
0 30.00 Prince Edward 
Prince Edward Island— 
Istand— Charlotte- 
Charlottetown 50-54}12.00- 4354-54 towne) Nese oe ee ee 15.00- 54/13 .00- 54 
15.00 20.00 17.00 
Quebec— Quebec— 
Montreal..... 40-60115.00- | 48-60! Montreal..... 21.00- 60/15.00- | 50-60)15.00- 60 
22.50 22.50 19.25 19.50 
Quebec....... 48-55} 17.50 55] St. Hyacinthe| 16.50 48} 11.25 45) 11.25 45 
Ontario— 
Brantford.... 40-54115.00- | 40-55) Ontario— 
25.00 Brantford....}15.00- | 48-50} 15.50 40; 16.00 40 
Fort William. 51-60/25.00- | 50-60 19 .25* 
27.00 Fort 
Guelph....... 40-60]18.00- | 45-60) William.... 26.50 60} 24.00 60} 25.00 60 
21.80 Guelph....... 19.25 47 15275 45 15.75 45 
Hamilton.... 48-60 er ee 45-60] London....... a aE DO} whan J Val 55 
Itingston..... 54-57|14.00— | 54-57] Owen Sound..|16.00- | 54-60/13 .50- 48)14.5¢0- 48 
18.00 18.00 14.50 16.75 
London....... 43-57 we 43-57|| Peterborough Sl 54-60 19.00 54 19.00 54 
.50 : 
Oshawa...... 54}19 .25- 48) Toronto......}21.00 §1-55)17.50- | 48-62;21.25- | 48-58 
20.00 25.00 23 .00 24.00 
Ottawa:...<-. E 44-54|16.00-— | 44-60\|\Afanitoba— 
0 24.25 Brandon...... 18 .00- 60}12 .00- 48-60}12 .00- 48-60 
Owen Sound.. 48-54115 .00- 48-54 217007 15.00 15.90 
18.00 Winnipeg..... 20.50- | 48-54/19.00- | 48-54] 19.00 48 
Port Arthur.. 50}18.00- 50 24 25 21.50 
5 27.50 Saskatchewan— 
Stratford..... ; : 55}17.50- 55) Regina,...... 20.00- | 47-50)16.00- 45| 18.00 45 
; : 20.25 27.50 18.00 
Sudbury...... : : 48-60]19.25- | 48-60] Saskatoon....|24.00- 60} 19.25 48! 21.50 54 
25.50 25.00 
Toronto...... , 44-65|17.00- | 44-60] Alberta— 
: .50 27.50 Calgary soo. « 21.00- 54118 .00- 54118 .00- 54 
Windsor...... é 15. 30-45]15.60— 30-50) 24.00 18.75 20.00 
5 23.00 Edmonton... 27.00 51 19.00 473 21.80 474 
Manitoba— Lethbridge... 24.00 50 19.25 50 20.00 50 
Winnipeg..... a 76 44-54/14.75- | 44-55) 
20.19 British 
Saskaichewan— Columbia— 
Rerzinaad. as 4 ; 44-54118.00- |423-54)) WNelson....... 27.00- 54/22 .75- 541 28.75 54 
: y 0 26.06 30.00 27.50 
Saskatchewan] .24 .00- 44-5419 .00- | 44-54 
2 4.50 SINGLE HoRSsE 
Moose Jaw... 48-54 ae 474-54 DRIVERS 
23.70 
Prince Albert 60}17 .50- 60) Halifax, N.S.|12.00- 60]12.00- | 48-54/12.00- 54 
18.00 14.00 15.60 15.00 
Alberta— Charlotte- 
Caleary )....). . 44-54117.50— | 44-60) town, 
25.00 P.E.I......|14.00- | 50-54) 9.00- | 50-54) 9.00- | 50-54 
Edmonton... 40-50)17 .50- 40-50 15.00 13.50 14.00 
21.50 Saint John, 
British INGB Es 18.00 54 18.00 54 18.00 54 
Columbia— Montreal, 
Vancouver... 44-50|20.00- | 40-54 Pi@iee 18 .00- 60}15.00- | 50-60/15.00- 60 
: .00 30.00 20.50 19.25 18.00 
Wactoria®, oc. é : 40-54|/17.50-— | 48-541 Ottawa, Ont.}18.00- 54; 21.00 50} 21.00 54 
‘ “20 25.00 21.00 
New West- Kingston, ¥ 
minster.... 48 22.00 44 Onee Ae Fo: 15.00) 45-50 13.00 50 14.00 50 
: Toronto, Ont.}22.50- 51-55|20.50- 48-50 D2 O0l watests 
Nelson....... 4 E 48 -54|21.00- 48-54 23 .50 22.00 
28.75 Hamilton, 
Prince Rupert 48-54130.00- | 48-54 Ontwra es! 22.00 54) 20.00 54; 22.00 54 
33.70 Prince Albert, 
Kamloops.... 48 21.50 48 Sask se). . 18.00 60 18.00 60 18.00 60 
Se ais, Ee eek ae hed Mion? wate eS By RO eR, veh toa ae et aoe ee Ole: ATR ele aes 
*1930. 


{Data are chiefly from trucking and cartage firms, wholesale and retail establishments and building contractors; data 
re drivers for laundries, breweries, bakeries and meat products manufacturers appear in tables for those industries. 
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Tastz III. WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN TRANSPORTATION AND GRAIN ELEVATORS—Continued 


(c) Stsamsurest 


Artitantic Coast AND Lower Sr. LAWRENCE RIVER 














1929 1936 1937 1929 1936 
Locality _ — —_— Locality — os 
and | Wages | Wages | Wages || and | Wages | Wages 
occupation per per per occupation per per 
month | month | mont month | month 
$ $ $ $ 
FREIGHT AND FREIGHT AND 
PASSENGER PASSENGER 
Captain or —Cont. 
master— Second 
Noval ee 100.00 | 85.00 | 100.00 |] engineer— 
Ole ta es 140.00 | 125.00 | 125.00.) No.’ 1....... 70.00 70.00 
a Re Yas A bes ee IR SOR ASOLO SO OOM NTO Me ee cst tel vacjats- ae 121.50 
INGiied Ieee eames ou LOOROOs | LOO OUR WVINO MS ore auleass cask 50.00 
INOUAUO wii NOU Emme LAS SOOM TS 2 Qo. INO SUSE tau 2 4 ete Bl 106.00 
EN OO ser oe ue LAB LOO WidOO. ZOU O Auten cine nee 54.00 
TS Reef COON ey I AUER TSO SCO 15000 MINOUNG rene ice ates ot 100.00 
INORG ree ae ae 1502000) 1 50: 000) INOW Alesse sentences 80.00 
INOaiiO aaa ee ZOQLO0) F260: CON UINOONSeme hectic sc cue 110.00 
INOS LOT ned Be i Zou OO! 2o0 OOM INOL Oem toe se cai aun e 75.00 
IN GURL ae oe Mu. 10D 00190 00 INO mEO cho wore 90.00 
INGA 23h ceases VR L7OOS5 170 OOuI ING macuee nem sine ees. i 100.00 
First officer or 
mote— Third engineer— 
Novena yes 6500") 5a. 25\ Wen O0L | INOUE whens hase. d 100.25 
ING 2 kel S000) Aida OOM (ago: OOM NCO unAD Wimskboe ns) a 40.00 
NOM ORE) Male yl 19000) T2000 INOUMB eculalt sana k 81.00 
ING) cA Seema ghee, oc AOOOMAOVOOMMNG THe cae Ty a 60.00 
INOEUOU Ngee li ben ey 2 1O2: 00) 107 SOON NFORb io ras | cies seneccle 60.00- 
INOS Gaeta cea. Mui ou! 75.00 | 77.25 67.00 
NON MRE aE same Ser 90.00 | 100.00 ||Oilers— 
INO: HiSstea tee eee LOOFO0, Tit00/OGNMN oan 2) oO ens 40.50 
LO Preeate |. ate e 4 OOFOG FOOL OOM aINOwee fc0k che eee 40.00 
IN SSO ae tt tau oa a LODO LOSs00UINOMP Bah cies | aah, voter 45.00 
Second officer INO AMA er teil es tee 42.50 
or mate— 
ING: Uli. eee 65.00 | 55.00 | 55.00 |Firemen— 
INGO Bee Feira ei fl. 90.00 | 90.00 || No. 1....... 70.00 | 59.50 
Py Pe ae HN Ad Mat mala GSLOO Mr OO SaaiiMiNaio seer |.) Sk lm 36.00 
EN On (h4 ented ais GEROO) Wr OLOON MONO mane oto 5\ clea as, astenues 41.00 
INOS a dear cca a cee GOLGO UW G5 200) NNOse aes cca al. cea cen 40.00 
MING sO doen ee ees TOL00 7 80. COMMENT, Blakes Lecnoe eh 35.00 
Quarter master— Chief steward— 
ING aie cant) denne AD TOO NAS OOMNMINON Hii. kh ue od 155.00 
INQ siz tiene can Nile ee isha SOO UDOYOOMMINOzaibe oi cuhcved Mele ache 58.25 
NGSsp Sense ies. ! SOLO AOHOOMMUNO NT es eet owe Chk 61.00 
ING Sve ieess ova scale 140.00 
Boatswain— BNOMT Deena «hie & cit 115.00 
INO agai ted ue weet aha AO BO) AO GONG IG Wie eee ON nid oeaees 85.00 
DON a Sma I S| ER a a £0 OO 45. OOMIINO SWI es sassccl wele coe Oi 75.00 
ING o.8 ssauee aT ae teens 40.06 AS SOOUMMNION Bie oe cede elec 100.00 
ING ay dani rret says ree A ZOO Pu wdon OO) HMO 00 eins seul ccaveles of 65.00 
Seamen and 
deckhands— Other stewards- 
ONO: leases £0005 1° 347000); 40 00!) NOP Me ho db in esmence 58.50 
IN Oaiee hs pee 45.00 35.00 40.00 | ENO eMetrics as ae 31.50 
INGO cbeckevemtienl nie ruil SOLUO MES OLOO TIN Gua Siet ln ict. wii 36.00 
INO aig ae eases | ocpeee takin ACO DU OGIOING Ana arena sc se. cat 30.00- 
NOS One) feel alison 35.00 | 40.00 40.00 
INGO) fede io taelerel ee SOMOO Hea OOA MIO M Dan cust] a cies ke Lat 20.00 
Oa or stsreal alters etelace 30.00 30.00 
INO aS cise sie ie Ue en! 41.50 43.00 ||Chefs and 
ING Oe pith cael eaten, 35.00 | 40.00 || cooks— 
Wo wlOwaee em en ieet ce: SOOO SO -OOMIUING. eae 65.00 | 55.25 
ING Maree fal eis So OOM DO OOH TEN Oe relma cou a 93.25 
INO MO wea Wen Lintacs cue 65.00 
Chief engineer— Nal Ze 4 eben 135.00 
IN Ges See ae DO OO) eSUscanhy OF OOM ING I Ose cet ek ec oe 115.00 
IN Guin? epee 120.00) }" 120700) 120 00"W Nor 6: cca ck ot 85.00 
IN Gis Aen: Paka nen 157.00 | 157.00 
INGO eR ASB ers ere cs tee lave TOC OO VPLOO OO ONON Oe acd sale coeds s 67.50 
INGOs H5); feta as lea Racca: 14S O02 2a) NOUR S eee cls ue... ue 33.00 
INO i560 Peer | tetra COCO Le GLMN Obed cet ehe te, oe 30.00- 
IN GiGit). Beoereih ss tecuietels 150.00 | 150.00 60.00 
INIOU BH Sire soe cree dase LOS OOM ROD: OOuIMINOS IO oh | oe 115.00 
INO ekreeta Bc nen 1DOLOO OO -OORMENOSML ce Pt ee) 100.00 
INOgHLO fies ote ober: TQS SOO Mea OOM aNiocdD ct! | ey 60.00 
INOS ali Pres eral sheen ae T2000 7 a hZO OGM eNO BD ciclo |. soma. 60.00 
INO RL Or oe corey tection: LHOSOOM MIG OUMIINO Le cccks desc ck eck 40.00 





1937 1929 1936 1937 
—_ Locality — — —_ 
Wages and | Wages | Wages | Wages 
per occupation per per per 
month month | month | month 

$ $ 
FREIGHT AND 
PASSEN GER 
—Cone 
Kitchen help 
and waiters— 
INO. Las es bebe. Bs sete 27.00 |} 27.00 
INO WIZ et take clot eure oes 33.00 | 34.75 
INGOs SB.ac 4 preted br. cate 25.00 | 25.00 
IN Onl Aiesie cok cribs. hae ok 20.00 | 380.00 
INO: TO. Oot ial ane eer 30.00 | 30.00 
Purser— 
INGOs Sane cer bebrkeccae 125.00 | 125.00 
ayy ih spate dooney last] We. Sey Sai 8 102.00 | 107.00 
INGO. [Say We kite eke ok ude 90.00 | $0.00 
IN issu! 4 aahetce ih: aiid Pas pea ce 100.00 | 100.00 
INO, [Bese eee) oe Uae ae 125.00 | 125.00 
INOiw) Occ dial chalbeen ce 190.00 | 190.00 
FERRY 
Captain or 
master— 
IN'O.") Loh ters teks tno aa 163.25 | 163.25 
INOMM eat bro cll de. eranae: 83.50 | 83.50 
INO Sars eaebe. | ac chteeee 104.50 | 120.00 
NOW a yecabial oe pana. 244.00 | 247.75 
INO. Veo emit 210.00 | 250.00 | 250.00 
INOcuy Gens ioe eal vee bene ad 160.00 | 160.00 
First officer or 
mate— 
"NO das cee | cee 95.00 | 110.00 
INO Ae ec tices | oueseee 143.00 | 143.00 
NOU Seo. helen cea 189.00 | 195.50 
NOY 4a dene 130.00 | 160.00 | 160.00 
INGA LO ser tea a] See a ee 90.00 | 90.00 
Quartermasters 
INOS) let cae presets bane 90.75 | 938.75 
INOS Zo iaaby 67.50 | 67.50} 67.50 
INOW 32 Eee ith boa 40.00 | 45.00 
Deckhands— 
WNOeh Le cri ci trae. are 100.75 | 100.75 
INO.) 2. ceeteet hock: 65.00- | 72.00 
70.00 
INDA Bia selene eee 82.25 | 85.25 
Nowra tee 52.50 | 52.50] 52.50 
INO.) “Bicieale ioc cate 35.00 | 40.00 
50.00 ||Chief engineer— 
ZO SOOTN ING Ls acne ire CreitAakste 163.25 | 163.25 
INO Zin sess tenis Mme apes 83.50 | 83.50 
INOW oe «ce bret le ees 90.25 | 105.00 
INGA 40. bee lee bea ae 244.00 | 247.75 
65.00) No: 5) ...0.. 185.00 | 235.00 | 235.00 
93 250i INO GMO cee le. ae see 125.00 | 130.00 
68.25 
140.00 ||Second 
115.00 engineer— 
SO" OO" INGia: Less oc teers |e a eee ot 85.50 | 100.00 
90: 005 INOS 22.ceteasileston 189.00 | 195.50 
G7 D0l) INOS 85)5.tene 130.00 | 160.00 | 160.00 
84.05, INOS! 4m cee Re lek cs os ceg 90.00 | 90.00 
30.00- 
70.00 
115.00 |]Ozlers— 
TOOL GOMIMINGL Wacrcce aalettae aie 113.50 | 113.50 
GO OO ialh IN Gigli Pattee co ve cae 82.50 85.00 
HO. COuI ING mace: ober 67.50 | 67.50 | 67.50 
40.00) INO. oda mite lis cn bic 45.00 | 50.00 


+ Rates include board and lodging and vary to a great extent according to size or type of vessel. Hours on duty for officers, 
seamen, deckhands, etc., generally average twelve per day seven days per week except when in port; for engineers, firemen, 


oilers, etc., hours generally average eight per day, but twelve in some cases; for stewards, cooks, etc., h 


ours vary according to 


requirements. All classes may be required for extra duty at va time, especially in the Great Lakes and Upper St. Lawrence 
oO 


service when passing through canals. On most of the British 
debt per day, 6 days per week, with extra pay for overtime. 
ay. 


lumbia coastal passenger vessels hours for all classes average 
Some of the tug-boat employees in all areas are on the eight hour 
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Tasiz III—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN TRANSPORTATION AND GRAIN ELEVATORS—Continued 


(c) Sreamsuiest—Continued 


Atiantic Coast AND Lower St. Lawrence River—Ceon. 








1936 








F 1929 1937 ; 1929 1936 1937 1929 1936 1937 
Locality — —_ — Locality _- - —_ Locality —_ — _ 
and | Wages | Wages | Wages and Wages | Wages | Wages and Wages | Wages | Wages 
occupation per per per occupation per per per occupation per per per 
month | month } mont month | month | mont month | month | month 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
FERRY—Con TUG-BOAT8S— TU G-BOATS— 
on. Con, 
Firemen— Mates— Second 
INO Sb Lest egestas See net 13 OOM LIST 50r || PMNiosliaeelias «lluwed sce: s 75.00 | 75.00 || engineer— 
Note heen Py eke acu SOMLDOTE FBBDOCH) INioe Va Ne NI Thi 60.00 | 60.00 COMUNE ED EAMONN Uo! RI 100.00-] 110.00 
Noman ee. 67.50 67.50 GSO, Ih INOS Vs Sh eee eres tee 100.00 | 110.00 110.00 
NR ara I Bo ron» 40004» BOL00"H) Note. ot ee) on T5O1000 1) 150/00) || INOUY 2 eee ee ee) Prin 125.00 | 125.00 
INO) i. Aa eee ae 14020081) $40.00/1) INOmas on re cr he). 100.00 | 100.00 
Purser— IN ORAS Deke EU maid aie ih 110.00 | 110.00 
Nose. 0 eed te 59.75 | 59.75 ||\Deckhands— 
Noe) ATES bce $24.50) | 128 BOF Nolet. PR oie 60.00 | 60.00 
Noirs FOS: 00) te F20200) | +220 -007}| Nosh 2 it RN ce 55.00 50.00 ||Firemen— 
INoseAgaes Ate ates 73:00 | 475.00. Nose) oie et Ra AQ.O0=|% 5000) Now Me oe a 60.00 | 60.00 
50.00 INO eee Cones te 55.00 | © 65.00 
INGs eS BS ieee lee tt cree 5O00TH SOOO Nomis ee reece es cet 45.00-| 50.00- 
65.00 | 65.00 
TUG-BOATS Chief. INOW ean UN Fmd lees 50.00 | «50.00 
engineer— 
Captain— NOP UAE'S) SPD Be aes 125.00 | 125.00 
Note niet. 2 Bb 1ea bos 140.00: | -140:.00'!| Nop. 3; PPV da, oe 95 .00-] 125.00 ||\Cooks— 
INO ree de eal ae ne es 150.00 | 150.00 125.00 Nova cole eee 60.00 60.00 
Neiahomeea tes bes. $205 V5». OOM 200: OOF INGU Hid. Gite <...biuae eee TSS7OORN) ISS OO UO INO tea cael tet 70.00 60.00 
Noo pfdie | es teres ca TAOFOON RT4ONOORHWING. 4M bale aoe T5O OO SO! COMMING. Baie clad. ce - 70.00 | 70.00 
Nesbit ee as, bes E5OLOOM S150 OOF INGA MO eye ee N.S us $50.00.) -150.00")) Nowa? oe Poe ests 80.00 80.00 
N@e tGae ee yee ess P75O0n F701 00M NO? Ore eee a. TAGLO0F 1) 140600 INORG ie OY Wie te 50.00-} 60.00- 
NObret' tat cee Poa. be 3t ESOVOON TO TSO OO Noe Fe) NeE ND.) g. 160.00 | 160.00 70.00 $0.00 
ae 
Urrrer St. LAWRENCE AND GREAT LAKES 
FREIGHT AND FREIGHT AND FREIGHT AND 
PASSENGER PASSENGER PASSENGER 
—Con. —Con. 
Captain or First officer or ~ Wheelsman— 
master— mate—Con, Con. 
Newer eyes) bale. aes 204°50:} 280-00 1 NOs 13a haan Hak sous 1400071150 00 PINGS Bis oh. lee 60.00 | 70.00 
ING ete aicge 2 vers o Revere cates 200.00 | 225.00 | No. 14..2....}5....... 135; 00719145: 005) Not 12 masa: ieee aca: 55.00 65.00 
INGER Sires sn silicghol a ccevers ZOOSO0 M200 S00 3M ING alo cetd atone tate 142.50-| 171.00-] No. 18....... 85.00 85.00 85.00 
INIA 28 koh avons ccaeale 2700 .00*|2700 .00*| 175.00 | 187.50 
INOS ays aaa [svcd a cto 2000 .00*|2500.00*) No. 16.......]........ 145.00 | 155.00 |Watchmen— 
NOs AG. 93 sae. 2500 .00*|2700.00*12700.00%] No. 17....... 1751007 (P 15OFO0 L000 WINGS hs. as lene ce. 45 .00 57.50 
INOW ada Sh ee lets oe LOPOO WET. es Non TS) acts 1000071530 007}1581.007) Now 2.02, on. lepetdes oe 40.00 | 57.50 
INGE Os eter hemi hese 4502 008 hy Wa cic NGA onan: 60.00 40.00 45.00 
Noo igs 32. g5. 160.00 | 100.00 | 100.00 ||\Second officer INOS aie a cifae Peet ees 42.50 | 57.50 
INOw OR eeeer. Nate anes 300.00 | 800.00 or mate— INGE Dy elds sks lege ole 47.00 55.00 
Nosy 28 ais aligere doves 225 OOM 22D SOON NOs dee caches of TOO" 007) S10" 08 WINGS Oli) ina. Teepe does. 45.00 50.00 
INGE ED. Se aus litters wats Sol ZO Gods ZO ail INOU ean pa a Acosta teas 90.00 | 110.00 |} No. 7....... 60.00 45.00 57.50 
NOMS. es ietnal rae dene T5000 TH TSO 00N INOS ware es ale ieee $5.00 | 115.00 || No, 8....... 65.00 65.00 65.00 
Nowl4ao ee eae 900.00 |, SI Sazo fp oc0 OD INO NTA nea oy talioctag mete 100.00-| 125.00- 
INOW Ss Mesa a 362.50 | 343.00 | 367.50 110.00 | 135.00 i Sanat 
INOS 1G) 2G: Naas goo: BOO OOF SHO: OO IN Gs Dnvcca cas heer are Metta r mnt Re sly EN Ouest eis 45.00 40.00 50.00 
NGS Dy Petcte dieievs 4 300.00 | 300.00 || No. 6....... 110.00 90.00 | 110.00 || No. : beget Sala 44.00 33.00 42.00 
No? TSG SOR Os ieicave ZOOLOUs Pepe OOM INGs aera pina faceee WA Revetet ten a tec ercus ole Oeaovuys dey t leat caine ae 35.00 50.00 
ING) TO Stee ined ss 200.00 | 200.00 |] No. 8....... 70.00 40.00 BOON WNOin tae sae oars lee otis 45.00 50.00 
ING) ZO. 3st. tone sss 1900.00-|2000.00-|) No. 9.......]........ Sa00 5) TIOVOO MING K! Ba wee Rate 45.00 45.00 
2200 .00*|2200 .00*} No. 10.......]........- LOOLOG Vk ETO: GO NOs Gh sane lees gee 50.00 50.00- 
NOS 20 kite ee aes as 1800 .00-|1900.0 Noe dint: nar. 110.00 $0.00-| 95.00- 55.00 
2100 .00*|2000.00* 109.00 | 105.00 | No. 7....... 45.00 35.00 40.00 
INO..22.. c/a seer 385.00 |2800.00-/2800.00-] No. 12.......]........ POO OO LO OO) MING, Ssatee cl oaed a can. 37.00 55.00 
000.00*/3000.00*]) No. 18.......]........ LOG! O01) LOS 00-1) INO Sues aie. Tees: 40.00 45.00 
INQ: Zotar stem « 3300 .00*/3500.00*/3700.00*] No. 14.......]........ 90.00 | 100.00-) No. 10....... 45.00 40.00 50.00 
TIGLOO! I) Noaide 24 oe. 55.00 55.00 55.00 
First officer or IN (at OAR bao os 100.00 | 110.00 
mate— INGO ieceas 120.00 | 100.00 | 120.00 ||\Chief 
WNogucle £2 cars Hees cates 135.00 | 150.00 |] No. 17....... 130.00 | 125.00 | 125.00 || engineer— 
Nosed’: tit ce sete iaice THOLOO TL ZOKO0t) INOS 18i iss cee claaoeeeee GOLOOEN TOOLOON Nowiel Wace linge dices « 192.50 | 215.00 
INOS aoe tl denice anc 130.00 | 150.00 ING ewan ies sam alle ae cn 1950 .00*|1950.00* 
IN Gig es Wet nas stbatetee teks 135 .00-] 160.00-|Wheelsman— IN Ge ak 2k Covey leks tele e 2500 .00-|2500 .00- 
THOCOOW MISS NOOR ING Tees. Tse eee 65.00 70.00 2700 .00*|2700.00* 
NOs Saat oa: 150.00 | 180.00 | 150.00 |] No. 2....... 75.00 65.00 FO DORHMIN ObMN4e Bid ckosaltstae & «73% 1900 .00*}1900.00* 
Nowa Gutesanalcce ene: 145200 e154. 75-1} INOR NS afeeelte.6. <5. 57.50 2): SAI AN Gaede as caays' eees, a fhaets 2100 .00*|2100.00* 
NOS sie. 120.00 80.00 90:00) INOW. Binet. 75.00 55.00 72 SOUL INGw iO. wass oe 200.00 |1900.00 |2000.00* 
INOs5 8 aha ats ie: 0'['scane atone 145200) [P1500 si INOM Deke ER). [eke og aniele 60.00 TOROS INO), lid ate sinreck Na aete cha ote 200.00 | 200.00 
NOs) sit tha, Gers atte doers 115.00 | 150.00 || No. 6....... 60.00 40.00 52C00) Now iSis Sosehe 150.00 | 110.00 80.00 
INOS 10; Saosin leet declare PAGROOE PEL OU OOS IN Oils Zit cle sete ls pcarcese 52.50 FIESO in INORG A sia cle e ec. 200.00 } 200.00 
INGOs Meuse crete tee ace G 120; OO" F120 (OO; i MINGss Sie 5 ois s Note le cee 65.00 FeO OMIh INO Lee eiwcng, sate ee co ce's 225.00 | 225.00 
INOel 2 aces am: 155.00 | 130.00-] 140.0 opt ioert nr: hence 60.00 GOSOU ANODE yea tis lies od sie > 165.00 | 165.00 
140.00 | 150.00 } No. 10....... TOROORE POGROORE £60800) | INOTI2 ie Colones cess. 233.50 | 283.50 





*Per year or season. 
48467—34 
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Tasitz IIT.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN TRANSPORTATION AND GRAIN ELEVATORS—Continued 
(c) SreamsHres{—Continued 
Uprrr St. LAWRENCE AND GREAT Lakes—Cont. 





























1929 1936 1937 Ae 1929 Ree 1929 1936 1937 
Locality — — _ ocality — ocality a — 5G 
and Wages | Wages | Wages and Wages and | Wages | Wages | Wages 
occupation per per per occupation per occupation per per per 
month | month | month month month | month | month 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
FREIGHT AND FREIGHT AND FREIGHT AND 
PASSENGER PASSENGER PASSENGER 
—Con. —Con. —Con. 
Chief engineer Firemen—Con. Purser—Con 

on. INO oe sialhodtieres Weslo O82 nice Woe & 75.00-]| 75.00- 
NOs 13. o Pema eras Cee ie 135.00 | 185.00 | No. 6....... 56.00 125.00 | 125.00 
Nowdl4 sda: 300.00-| 255.50-| 266.7 IN Owe CR AmcHiees oo cs INO AYO). «A SHY All Savsdaeussete 100.00-} 100.00- 

325.00 | 289.00 | 300.00 }) No. 8..)....4........ 120.00 | 120.00 
INGaAD oh Bereta bows 218,00) 200 O0U NOME Ge vee ahescbiic ce INOLR 4. Bad, 1650 .00*|1845 .00*/1906.50* 
INO. Gs bates snes 210.00 | 275.00 || No. 10....... 70.00 Nowt). .. 388. 100.00 | 80.00; 80.00 
INOS AR oe hee 240.00 | 245.00 || No. 11.......4........ INOY iG ER hetae tot 146.00 | 151.30 
BN OSS clap, dieas 210200) {i210 00WiWNowloe eyes aiae ee INOS Gia: 4 BP NS. 2 ote 150.00 | 150.00 
ING IVD Beacon desea 230.00 | 230.00 || No. 18....... 70.00 
IN OM 20L e Scrage like chee she 190.00 | 190.00 || No. 14....... 80.00 
INOS zea: Aico ines Rev ae 1600 .00-/1600.00 FERRY 
1900.00*|1900 .00*\Coal passers— 
NG@a ace tee Ades obs 1800.00-/2000.00%/| No. 1.......]........ Captain or 
2000 .00* INI CAL A oe a a master— 
INOW 2S ss Brit 290.00 |2600.00*/2600.00*| No. 3.......]........ INOS Cea eee cee 166.25 | 166.25 
DNOW2E Wests 2300 .00-/2700.00*/2900.00*] No. 4.......|........ INS. 22:3. bes be seks 122.50 | 122.50 
2700 .00* INO aD sor aoe! 45.00 INOS (Sis <b Hi Mads ck 200.00 | 200.00 
Second Nonny 10s WI des ob 900 .00*} 900.00* 
engineer— Chief stewards— INO’ (045.2 Geddes. foe ok 285.00 | 285.00 
INGapele nc: Seetatins eae 135.00 | 150.00 (Os (NTU ab at Le i : INoseGee. epeditae ds coe 175.00 | 200.00 
UN Ow is detedalloters! tect 150.00 } 155.00 3 f INoaaea f.BE Anas de ce 185.00 | 185.00 
INOS: | eae ior ae 120200 “L400 INGA oO melita 4. tue 3 } ING 4823.5 BEM obs sok 175.00 | 175.00 
INOMe4 2 coca aces 150.00 | 170.00 |} No. 3....... 155.00 |1800.00 ; 
Nesbeces colleen: 140.00 | 160.00. : 1800 .00*|1600.00*|First officer or 
160.00 | 185.00 || No. 4....... 1600 .00*/1800 .00* p mate— 
IN O MEG Salven ale 115.00 | 140.00 ING. Gli csces eens: 166.25 | 110.00 
ONG: 47 Sa Lt Asa 120.00 | 140.00 ||\Chef or first No. €2.-05 0s ed ovement 90.00 | 90.00 
Now Sec 135.00 | 180.00 | 140 .6 cook— ba 6 cas Gone aotien Al bgrrsic 45.00 45.00 
INOS Oe Wee 100.00 60.00 BO SOO MINOW yO B see vcsich orc ae : INO SBA Ie AN sia deck 165.00 | 165.00 
NOR MO eee a. RO L2S0OM ISOROOMIMINO WES. ole one) 4 cde.) ; INOS 5.32 Be yee serdeiock 120.00 | 135.00 
IN OTC: aoe at) Bt LAG OOH LAO SUOMOIN Ge Ol cls. ds cds ue : INO; BO\a 8 Be | cotaevas 125.00 | 125.00 
ING? eaten nek wana T2Z200 8) AOR OOM nINOea Vo el} j 
INOS Get ca 105.00 | 140.00 || No. 5....... 110.00 ; Second officer 
infor a ae! Ba Bae Mid 130/001 T40200T MNO MG Mee sys lace Lok ‘ or mate— 
NOMAD iret, Mees Ne 105.00 | 105.00 ] No. 7....... 60.00 : ING ve lee ial ae 83 .00 83 .00 
INO SHG chee 145.00 | 180.00 | 140.00 | No. 8.......|........ : IND ae arb aici lerraets oie 125.00 | 125.00 
IN OMT De ee 2 CU 120.00-] 140.00 | No. 9....... 110.00 : ING aehoteamertlrarntao cet 110.00 | 125.00 
135.00 INGORGLOD 4; atl Gteee he sheo 4 
TOS ees ea ROS ae 1ZSSOO AS OCU Nomliny. woke Me at cce 105.00 || Deckhands— 
INOWTOR Autor, pat a LSOROGH LSOPOOMIMINO Loe cbs une llleele oee QOOFOOSIWINGS OU i dumeys lus a0 od (eins 73.75 
NON20 Siecle. ead 110.00-| 120.00- p INOS4 23 aspect ae eee 60.00 64.50 
DZ0200M ASONOOMMING aS oc lee ds chloe ee TZO500— MIN OAM OEE meh leans ade ae 30.00 30.00 
UN O20 8 0) Peers (tee ogra 130.00 | 140.00 TOSZOORNTING2, bate sem A emacs © 25.00 25.00 
INGR22 Sees 165.00 | 145.00 | 165.00 | No. 14....... 150.00 125° 00=lINOn pods acme tee Sone 55.00 55.00 
INGeeeo eae 175.00-| 190.00 | 190.90 200: OOGI ING, UOhn. 4. mania cetee 80.00 90.60 
185.00 IN@ehO ites aon 100 .00- TS 5LOOR INGA tides dso atliee dee te 74.00 80.00 
IN ORDA ib ate chaos 120.00 | 185.00 135.00 Chief 
: Second cooks— Cue 
Third el eae ad ee GSV00K) oe ae PP * 

i ae NOOR FORD. ox 147.7 147.75 
engineer WWommecen ste ney tienes ot atk 52.50 N 9 140.00 | 140.00 
LG Lot ie Se RL 106-00. 1eotmiG oe Sr B20 Wan wee Dan tae do ink “ane 
J ¢ 5 OR eave. 4. Sete eee ae. oe 900 .60*} 900.00 
NEG do ER SOE CNR To So OOR! LOOSOO WIN Gay Ape cde. oe) os 55.00 N & 9 

r OP RAE ae Le 250.00 | 250.00 
IN Roe apie See I ae a 85.00 29° OOF NOM DE acs 28.00 24.00 N » 185.00 | 185.00 
NOM Lee rs 85.00-| 95.00-] No. 6....... 55.00 40.0071 se Gaaseienal Ghai | 130.00 | 180.00 
60004106. an 45 00 ae: Gio epee dene. ape de 
INS «ist oe 105.00 | 90.00 | 110.00 | No. 7.......]........ S2150) ian Mmtoam! ere). 1 at) 
IN Glen Giese 1252607" 120 0081120. 00nIWNOMN Gee iliac... 52.50 |\Seconid 
i enyineer— 
Oilers— UNO Oler: ols ast liaters ea aves SOL OCG) BNO ney elise «cco Neronersterennt 125.00 | 125.00 
INO Sle Gite eee eee: 55.00 GCOLODRMNiOn Ons aes so] kegs ca. TOOSOOS Ns bac as peal tcrerterciers 175.00 | 200.00 
INOM EZ Eo ARNE span 55.00 72.50 TA STOOBIIING. gis Secek lic cartes 102.00 | 105.60 
INGOs mae aot tinieeale 57.50 COPS OMIMINGO aller ioe ses. cht Oa 130. 00- 
INowa4 fier) 75.00} 55.00] 72.50 150.00 ||Firemen— 
IND Dicla cetae ee 60200) | 72-50 INos 12... a. 5... 120.00 105.00-]| No. 1...... lew sheet: (BATS Nati 
INOS FOLD. AE NON y tay my 57.50 57.50 TSOROOF INGA pacei semis. ate ¢ 78.50 78.50 
No. Cf Rites theli 2 Si a 52.50 C2ROOTHMINO BIS cctes <- 80 .00- TOO ROO MNWING 28 oie: Ssccovd lense de one 55.00 55.00 
ING RES ten eee cette 65.00 72.50 100.00 ING Gack Lee ones ee 45.60 45.00 
NORE OUE tee 65.00 55.00 60.00 jon IN Osh Ayer deaee a ierrsio ccna 85.00 85.00 
No. 10 LORENA aol lity 60.00 | 70.00 Py a5 no Nee Deedee 95.00 | 105.00 
S15 ome 0 be fee 0 ue 6 ow . T 
(ayy Ke Seg 85.00 85.00 85.00 aus ba. 70.00 4500 IN 4 Bins Samet lene rou 90.00 | 100.00 
Firemen— Not sn. 2.20: on .00- 79.00 Ti, cee 
MRE a OAS 50.00 | 55.00 yf 1 he La ito ol ae 92.25 | 92.25k 
IN Gey ae te eee ee 50.00 67.50 ||Purser— INQ) parce rata couetclterebe ae siete 75.00 75.00 
IN Gene Pickus aeeee ie 52.50 67.50 Oar bis is, Beuelsne 150.00 130.00=I1) IN Octo) e-cteocieleteterde ainte 110.00 | 120.00 
IN Geet Rtas 70.00 50.00 67.50 THOR 00 aN Git a ticec ot iceciliskatec eee 96.00 t 112.08 





* Per year or season. 
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Tasuir III.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOURIN TRANSPORTATION AND GRAIN ELEVATORS—Continued 
(c) Steamsurest—Continued 


Urrrer St. LAWRENCE AND Great LAKES—Conce, 




















1929 1936 1937 1929 1936 1937 1929 1936 1937 
Locality _ —_ — Locality — — — Locality — _ — 
and Wages | Wages | Wages and - Wages | Wages | Wages and Wages | Wages | Wages 
eccupation per per per occupation per per per occupation per per per 
month | month | month month | month | month month | month }| month 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
OIL TANKERS OIL TANKERS TUG-BOATS— 
—Cont. on. 
Captain or Second Deckhands— 
Master— engineer— COPATG ANNA Geri 0! BR SS 46.25- | 54.50 
INO MEL et SAP Ve 290.00 | 225.00 ‘Ol i Wate, clearer. 110.00 | 120.00 54.50 
el S ay ere ne | Mee ee 275004 S80%00 ll Now 2 eres i See, 15070051 160°00 WINOo Nos ee a 50.00 | 55.00 
INO HIS Relat: Ih sins tees 320700))| 840200 WING} (3 Seats ieee 175.00 | 195.00 |} No. 3....... 75.00 | 45.00] 45.00 
DNObatth Beenie. 3 |b Mew cnet, 225:,00))] (250000) WING: 42 ae, Ib rns ADE AO0F 135-00 IRENGG. | ee adios + 50.00 | 50.00 
BNO oe ie | Sa Ree. 215-00}, 28500) || SNos  S epaeene Ihre te ete 150.00 | 160.00 | No. 5....... 45.00-| 84.00a} 80.C0a 
INOws CO Me eaetc (kate ceee. 280.00 | 280.00 i 50.00 
Third INO. Gee we 40.00 | 40.00-] 40.00- 
First officer or engineer— 45.00 | 50.00 
mate— INOo Ll SEL Beate 1102000 pt20°:00 WINO. 27... do cncaleaenies = 385.00 | 45.00 
INO Neel cok fib eee: 1102200) |) 120.00) Now 2 ane brea 150.00 } 170.00 
INO te Sotercr eect. cue 12500, 185.00) INO. Scene. [errelerelatet 110.00 | 120.00 ||\Chief engineer— 
INGOe: USER. tele Unwren 125.00.} 145.00 |} ~ INTORS WR Tee ne, 129.25 | 129.25 
INI 4 ee bis os 150.00 | 160.00 ||Firemen— NOD AEE ile oad 165.00 | 165.00 
INO: Gifsk ah Ea ae. 16500 ME TSSROGh ||) Nowe aoe eleven. 50:00) ‘GOl00) HNO 3 er et Reet ek 150.00 | 150.00 
INOS 6 Se. |5 sets ee. 150.60) tb 16000) | Non 2 Sey eee eee 55.00 | 65.00 || No. 4....... 165.00 | 140.00 | 140.00 
INO 3 eee Ih eee 75.00%) 85:00) IeINose Soh ee feel es) 150.00 | 150.00 
Second opicer Noe 4c nen |e 70.00 | 80.00} No. 6....... TO 0) | 165 .00a 
or mate— INO. SEM OR AIR Bias 70.00 | 85.00} No. 7....... 150.00 | 115.00-] 115.00- 
NGL eet atk I: ee ee. 90.00 | 100.00 125.00 | 150.00 
INO} 2 Bet ee [heed 110.00 | 120.00 !!Oilers— MNES aN esos LE grate a 150.00 |} 175.00 
Now Sate en se ees Re TTOLOO eT 25KO0LN NOL Tigeaodh ceca st 80.00 | 90.00 Bonne 
ie et eae 125.00 | 145.00 | No. 2.......f.... 000. 60.00 | 70.00 | eon cor 
Nou Basco ibore ce. 125.00 [7135.00 No. “3146 22 ea 75.00 | 60.00 | wo0""y 110.75 | 110.75 
Nate ror 110.00 | 120.00 sabi: Cidida had | hbtaaas 
Chief No. 2 Bat este cilNe eee 130.00 | 130.00 
Third officer or steward— No 3 co eoeeoe 140.00 125.00 125.00 
INO 24 ee ea 20.00 | 120.00 
mate— No. 1 ee ee ee ee ee re 110.00 125.00 N 5 80 00 105 00 
New) Pies ce |! Sena 110.00 | 125.00 | No. 2.......]........ TG LOOP LOOKOUT REE eens i hee 
INGE} 2ires. ees | ae eee 1002 00° 11000) |WINos, 3 v.28" | ee 100.00 | 110.00 ||Firemen— 
INGeY 3 see. stag | dee eee 110. 00812120000) Noe 4°0hr eek ee ae. 115.00 | 120.00 Ore 1G Cee aa ee 55.50 | 55.50 
N28) 2 TA eek 65.00 } 65.00 
Seamen, Now id 20g es 90.00 | 60.00 0.00 
sailors and TUG-BOATS INOW 427 URE eee 60.00-| 60.00- 
deckhands— 65.00 65.00 
Now? Desk eee |e ee 50.00 | 60.00 |Captain— Now) 8.2008 45.00-| 90.00a} 90.00a 
INOS) 2)28 <isieh |¢ fe ee 40.00 |b 45,00}2 Note Ri Pelt eae 135.00 } 135.00 50.00 
Nos) 8.25 mich | Fae ee 55°00) {a G5L00; INOe) a aulssmes |e toe ees 160.00-} 160.00-/| No. 6....... 100.00 | 40.00-| 40.00- 
INigkt 4a ne sare tease 55.00 | 60.00 175.00 | 175.00 45.00 | 50.00 
INOet Oe ake ta ee 50.00 | 60.00) No. 3....... 175.0011) 150200) 15060) Noe FS. cae occ 55.00 | 70.00 
Nowe Ge cocss lie kaie 50.00 +1 60:00; Note 45 Re kk es 60200") 160200) No. (8... 200.0 )2o..05.. 45.00 | 60.00 
NOt OfeeEne: 160.00 | 150.002 165. 00a}! ios 
Chief Not 6.0084 200.00 | 140.00-| 125.00-|2°" 

: INiowy Ben Battle occ: 64.50 | 64.50 
Noe EAR otek 1h) Cel ee 175.00 | 200.00 |Mates— No a ua etiat 78'00'| 60.00 | 60.00 
NO. QO ee aaah 22500" & 225 OO NO eee elas s oh oo 135.00 | 135.00 No Be cae a : 000-1 50.00 
Noe Sos eek Me 270.00 | 290.00 || No. 2....... 160.00 } 140.00 | 140.00 sai aie ebaek ad} Gok 80.00 80.00. 
No. 4 Ari Aah Rao Oa 190.00 215.00 No. circ Al tesito.cacid 120.00 120.00 No 5 45 .00- 60.00- 
IN@e® GAM ee kt cie ree 225.00 ' 2257000 INO: 4 Wieck le. cle es 80.00 | 100.00 70.00 | 85.00 

Paciric Coast 
FREIGHT AND FREIGHT AND FREIGHT AND 
PASSENGER PASSENGER PASSENGER 
—Cont. —Con. 
Captain or First officer or Third officer 
master— mate—Con. er mate— 
Noe, 1272.06.12 Maia 21150) B24 00H SN Oa dob eur sabalish: etc e 1260000 152 COMM INOg bi. ce ae. late coetene 100.00 | 104.50 
Nios. 2208) Ge. 1k Aaah eee 198.000 82377 B00 PN Ou RAL cue iaaell cea sats 1652.00) |, 165: ,00Ui MNOS (2). cc, anon cee 125.00 | 125.00 
Nog, Set? Be | Po es. 184) 50Ve223). 20 pl Ona On sae eae aka ae TO2Z200 12102. COWWNos 8) sao oae 110.00 | 99.00 | 102.25 
No}; 4:40.88. |S oes. 175.50 209.00 |} No. 6....... 135.00 | 144.00 | 148.75 |] No. 4....... 120.00 | 108.00 | 111.50 
ING?) 5200.8. Uae 166.50) 0155.25) NOt Ghassan PSOLO0MMMLO 200) 167. SOnIEINGs Ob attest eal coe 120.00-| 120.00- 
INod (G28: 20.18 Gees: 260.00 260.090 || No. 8....... 170.00 | 153.00 | 158.00 125.00 | 125.00 
INO si) Aes ce reas 153.00) 9161),00 ti INowpsO8 ex. ace 160.00 | 148.50 | 153.50 
INO Stace s 205: C0=| $202/.50) 1209). 25:1 SNow TO! Ga. atal ses ere 45.00-| 145.00-Quartermaster- 
225.00 PSONOO! [ALGO SOOM NO We LE. iste) | cient ate 71.25 | 75.00 
INOS) S2a5 . an. 235.00 | 234.00 241.75 ||\Second officer INO. oer oa ee 66.50 | 70.00 
Nios 10. ne cee 260.00 | 247.50 255.75 || or mate— Ni OunkOb: ante (eat 75.00 | 67.50 | 72.00 
INOw 1 Wenn ae SiO8G0) 18279200 25S com INO; JIE Ee cllok eeepte 130.00 | 142.50 
IN Qi) A aove oh. [iso ethrenes 190: 00-5190). 005) INO.es 23 surest aes dene 121.50 | 133.00 || Able seamen— 
235: 00) 2250) OD INO wcadis tevistesal op dee tte AAoMOO Tela O0 i eioes Le ce gaelic oe 61.75 | 70.00 
First officer or IN Oo, tas Goro Tho; CORI SOnO0! [2144 25M INGuaeet oo sare | isos sere 66.50 | 65.00 
mate— Oconee Dab OO moor Onis) DON ING. Os cnec ek |ce rts selec 65.00 | 65 00 
INO ddl ie sitiveio-cesi|icnorttaxanters 15S Ome Gio Sell ec NiOiseukd oecrsrstecons LSS OO mht SOr OOM LSAT | lid NiO sues Ahrcwonnrctosee|yedeuevaventaans VEDA TDN Os 
NOtre cectonlnaceee as T44. OO LOG oO WINGS Ub cto sne we ecns oere ASOLOOMW Asa sO0i | INO. Osment 70.00 | 63.00 | 67.25 


* Per year or season. 


a Without board and lodging. 
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Taste III.—_WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN TRANSPORTATION AND GRAIN ELEVATORS—Continued 


(c) Steamsures{t—Concluded 





1929 
Locality —_ 
and Wages 
occupation per 


month | month | month 


FREIGHT AND 
PASSENGER 
—Con. 
Ordinary 
seamen, 
deckhands, 
etc.— 


ee oe 


Chief. 


eeaescosfoeceeeeae 


Second 
engineer— 
UD a aM al ae 


eeceererferecerees 


Third 


eeeeserforeereres 


ee Or ee a) 


Ce cy 


1936 1937 


Wages | Wages 
per per 





Paciric Coast—Conc. 
1929 1936 
Locality _— 
and | Wages 
occupation per per 











3 $ 
FREIGHT AND 
PASSENGER 
—Conc 
Cooks— 
ING 1 ge. Ast.% 60.00 | 64.00 
INO Oiten RT 75.00 | 72.00 
NORE S 25h) oot 70.00 } 67.50 
NORMS ee ne 63 . 00 
INOEN Ons ose hie es sie 45.00 
ENO BM Ol iia’. nimi ee 59.50 
INO We ee NT Begin anions 66.50 
INC, CEA ll PARA 61.75 
INOS OGRE ALE & oles coe: 57.00 
INO HOH: MOOT vc cole. 62.25 
INOW 18S ea 65.00 
: INTOUAL SRG nnd b s.e15 oes 75.00 
! Chief 
.25 || stewards— 
; INH ey el: 145.00 | 180.50 
121 SONOS. 130.00 | 117.00 
d NOMS MP vest cilsen als 99.00 
: Ilias, |. 2: US MON ee 81.00 
195.25 HOther 
" stewards— 
; eo ae ae are 105.00 | 94.50 
ZA FOORMMIN Osi aer cc cls clits se ieee 64.50 
Porters— 
NORTE is. et 35.00 |} 45.00 
156/75 WWN@sy 2 eis cant 35.00 | 54.00 
J52 C00 MNO n i Salas 35.00 | 36.00 
1S CE253MNGe) 42 ee L 35.00 | 31.50 
LGS LOOMING Ok oe scl he os ec oe 40.50 
Purser— 
INGE ces.) 170.00 | 162.00 
Noemie, Ubi 160.00 | 153.00 
IN OMS: Exe. ae » 150.00 | 144.00 
ING i a 145.00 | 135.00 
INOVN GD Gis EGE 135.00 | 1380.50 
ENO DG .2uai ist] faa Bie e 121.50 
INGE eT 2 elle 112.50 
INOW SRE UN Yael al 94.50 
INO e 8 Osi e N's es eb 100.00 
| Assistant 
pursers— 
INOS) i ee ele ay nae 67.50 
INOHN 2b A ee) 115.00 | 112.50 
HIN OR iB: eye ey » 110.00 | 108.00 
TUG-BOATS 











1937 


Wages | Wages 


per 


month | month | month 





Locality 
and 


occupation 


a ee oC ee ec ray 


es oe ee es 


ee oo ee ee ey 


ee oO ee eed 


ere Sure be 


Cee a ee ry 


ee i ee ay 


ee ee ocastererecone 


Cr ee ear 


wore ecerto se soses 


ee ee ee) 








1936 


per 


month | month 





1937 


Wages 
per 


month 
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Tasiz III.—_WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN TRANSPORTATION AND GRAIN ELEVATORS—Continued 
(d) Steveporine (LoNesHOREMBN—GENERAL Carqo) 








1929 1936. 1937 1929 1936 1937 
Locality Wages | Hrs. | Wages | Hrs. | Wages | Hrs. Locality Wages | Hrs. | Wages | Hrs. | Wages | Hrs. 
per per per per per per per per per per per per 
hour | day | hour | day | hour |} day hour | day | hour | day | hour | day 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Sea ports— Sea ports—Con. 
Halifax...... 70 70 9 70 9 Prince Rupert 
Charlotte- (coastwise).. .80 8 .80 8 .80 8 
Own oe eas 60 9 60 8 .60 8 Prince Rupert 
St. John...... 70 9 70 9 70 9 (ocean, 
Quebec....... 60 | 10 .60 } 10 .60 ; 10 grain)....... 94 8 .95 8 1.00 8 
Montreal..... 65 | 10 .65 | 10 e65 unre LO 
Vancouver ' 
(dock)...... 83 8 86 8 91 8 |\Lake ports— 
Vancouver Morontol . 2) .40 | 10 42} 10 45} 10 
Ship): ee. 87 8 .90 8 95 8 Point 
Victoria Edward..... .45 1 10 yoo) th) 10 40]; 10 
(dock)...... 83 8 86 8 91 8 Port 
Victoria MeNicoll.... Bea ak EOt eh ge SAON IR RR. 
(ship)...... 87 8 .90 8 95 8 Fort William. 40} 10 B11 (a ae AD ts 5 





* Higher rates for handling grain, coal, etc., also for night work. 


(e) Grain Eevatorst 











1929 1936 1937 1929 1936 1937 
Occupation Unit Hrs Hrs Hrs Occupation Unit Hrs Hrs Hrs 
Wages | per | Wages | per | Wages | per Wages | per | Wages | per | Wages | per 
wk. wk. wk. wk. wk. wk. 
$ $ $ 9 $ $ 
Electricians— Millwrights—Conce. 
fe, it Pera ee Mth. |168.00 | 44 |165.00 165.00 | 44} Now 17....3..... Hour 75 | 60 75 | 44 75 | 44 
INO Fe 2k: siecesss sre EL OUr oye leet .63 | 60 6 60 INCOMES aioe» as. ots Hour. 64 | 60 58 | 44 61 | 44 
INOS Secs iles cst Bounty |i) cae ems 60 | 44 B60) WA4al MINOSAD Lo... oon LB Wolbiny (ue naa ely 718 | 44 75 | 44 
INO M4. .jecenets siete UVa Wes ase Solio ce 190.00 | 48 }190.00.} 48 IN OM20 a ass seks Weelki tae... Bates 40.80 | 44 | 40.80 | 44 
No. COWLA. 85 NEG g ie sleek 175.00 | 44 1175.00 | 44 IN@o eRe. BS. NEC SA SA i. Naa 200.00 | 443/200.04 | 440 
INO. Grace oerteee VEC H a isatns 2d UR fe vc 180.00 | 60 |180.00 | 60 INO Ges 5 alse « slats IG Ed en | ries eared |e eae 185.00 | 44 1185.00 | 44 
Norra sce Week | 48.75 | 48 | 39.60 | 48 | 39.60 | 48 INO Zara ee viel, Week | 41.55 | 44 | 48.95 | 44 | 43.95 | 44 
NGS83.pse0re8 Mtns eS 153.00 | 48 |153.00 | 48 NOME ert See ole Mth. [160.00 | 60 |161.50 | 4431170.00 | 48 
NON SO ee Mth. {145.00 | 44 |185.00 | 48-/185.00 | 48-/| No. 25.......... BY che Wan (ee NaN Hs, BLY 140.00 | 44 1140.00 | 44 
60 60 ING. Die ABE Mth Migs. cce oes 152.00 | 44 1160.00 | 44 
ING: LOT ds uss 5 (MCir ie eee |e e 160.00 | 48 | 155.00} 48 SINIO eas asta ivory a's VEE a ale a/elate. are |eaav ere 156.75 | 44 1165.00 | 44 
Dato ae 1 ae Pd Mth. |23y.00 | 56 {200.00 | 48 |200.00 | 60 INOBZ Ba od cc SAR ST 0 Vib hut AVA a Ph 158.65 | 44 1158.65 | 44 
INOOMS. joie tej-'< ACh TIN Weer, Sao 155.00 | 60 |155.00 | 60 INOP ZO UA Teel. se Te eves cet lis ate 135.00 | 44 1145.00 | 44 
ING pali's pte etches 3 8 Usoyibog bas, Be a PA .50 | 44 .50 | 34 INO BO ree de ak AU of oe il lee Puaeanes A 178.50 | 48 |178.50 | 48 
ce i He, aed eat hae 205.00 | 60 ae Wn at 44 
OO  coatctesss OOK Pardee Mepaadee .65 | 4 00 | 44 Hy; 
ae a ee Biti. | dows ct laa 210.00 | 443/210.00 | 443|Vetamen— 
INOMINT ae vies atelce Week | 45.00 | 4434] 46.30 | 44 | 46.30 | 44 INOUE Lette eels devel Day 4.50 | 54 4.35 | 50 4,10 | 44 
INO SIS aise ae Mth. |195.00 | 60 |185.25 | 443/195.00 | 48 IN OWE aie cisls fees Hour .63 | 48- .60 | 60 .63 | 60 
INORG eee ts: sce Mth. |235.00 | 44 {232.75 | 44 |245.00 | 44 60 
NON 20% fer oes DY he A Bs i Fee ne 190.00 | 44 {200.00 | 44 INOW de clepe che a MALOUT) Loess slate eote .45 | 44 45 | 44 
DS a8 A ete sc Dit PS ee 156.75 | 44 |165.00 | 44 INOW ad, vers aocces HAWG OTA abe oe peogs 1 lve 190.00 | 48 }190.00 | 48 
Not 22) 4.2 ee Mths. tse: yal (ed 125.00 | 44 1180.00 | 44 INU OMS at. ace LE vac lice te 155.00 | 44 1155.00 | 44 
NOB 2B i ahs cae cto aes SUR Aa, ol bee ear shes an 171.50 | 44 |171.50 | 44 NOSE eee sess HT eh a Toya Mabe pe ee 8 153.00 | 60 |153.00 | 60 
NOP 24s. wee ee Mth. {210.00 | 48 180.00 | 48 {180.00 | 48 INO Muieits acu o's ate Week | 48.75 | 48 | 36.00 | 48 | 86.00 | 44- 
INOW 25d. tae dene Mths a naa eeliad, © 140.00 | 44 1140.00 | 44 48 
Nov26, 3. ace dace NECA soe 215.00") 44 1215.00") 44 I Nos: 8.0.00... 6: NIRS ot 9 hae bce La 183.00 | 48 |125.00-} 48 
Nos 27h Bm lees Mthwthlesesst 4.8 178.50 | 48 {178.50 | 48 162.00 
INGOT Gee oo ede ate Mth. {170.00 } 60 |170.00 | 60 |170.00 | 60 
Millwrights— Tei Pa KS RR Mth. |160.00 | 44 {140.00 a 140.00 ae 
No? alia, Be does Mths) eee Slee 165.00 |....1165,00"} 44 #" Now 1d... 0. Aso eI 1 SS rs fal 155.00 | 48 {150.00 | 48 
INOR 2: de are ste aes Day 5.20 | 54 4,80 | 50 4,50 | 44 INO SLO RAIS Bas Mth. {205.00 | 60 |184.50 | 60 |170.00 | 60 
Novag) 4..a46 one Hour .69 | 60 .66 | 60 .69 | 60 INOW LS as eane ele the Mth. {200.00 | 56 |200.00 | 56 |200.00 | 60 
Noe est. eeitece LOUTH vee Sela se .60 | 44 .60 | 44 INOeSTa case. a sars IM thal fhe cei the tbe .- {150.00 | 60 |150:00 | 60 
NOSE hee sles AEE Ta epi heees TE pa 190.00 | 48 |190.00 | 48 INOS Oecd. es Weekly toe ee 18.90 | 54 | 20.00 | 54 
Noes6) cee te Go ae he | A 175.00 | 44 1175.00 | 44 NOt O aac s ws te Week | 27.50 | 60 | 27.50 | 60 | 27.50 0 
NOD REA 2s ec Oy eae ie [athe 189.00 | 60 {189.00 | 60 INCATLY (xe Ge Ae FLOUR ee. [ars te 425) 40 425] 40 
NO?a8. Joc ste oe Mth. |187.50 | 48 |150.00 | 48 |150.00 | 44+) No. 18.......... HH OUnS ea one eaee 48 | 44 4 4 
ASS INOS 19.9. cae ts cre Mth. |205.00 } 60 {180.50 | 44 {200.00 | 44 
NOs 8 Oo chiens: staets FL OUM [ies eae le feral ste 625} 48 G25 ea SieINOw20U 8c. beets Hour .60 | 60 60 | 48 48 
Nos 1054. 3. te a LOUD ao crc ee lease 50 5 50 | 60 INGayol ot. Ge tects Hour .49 | 60 44 | 44 46 | 44 
NOs ET takae' lect Hour |) d.eee eee .50 | 44 DO, ROS MNOS ea. core ae bourthea vee rr eee 45-.50 | 44 |.45-.50} 44 
NOsIZE ae 1.8. Mth. |210.00 | 44 1185.00 | 48-|185.00 | 48-] No. 23.......... Week’ frais tur liacts 87.35 | 44 | 37.35 | 44 
60 GOl NINO 247 tore aie we Mtl ech ema hasete 150.00 | 443}160.00 | 44% 
NOsel3 0. 28 tE3% Mth a teen ay. 160.00 | 48 {155.00 | 48 | No. 25.......... Day ore ese se leet 2.85-| 48 3.25) 48 
Novyi4._t. iat, so Mth. |205.00 | 60 |202.50 | 60 {185.00 | 60 3.85 
Nosdiaes, 2o 5. .|Mth. {210.00 | 56 |220.00 | 48 }220.00 | 60} No. 26.......... Hour" |. 3 Bec iec sts .50 | 48 .52 | 48 
Nosd6:.. 2. les Mths Vote ss ect 155.00 | 60 1155.00 | 60 1 No. 27.......... Jeli hobhal epee .435| 48 47 | 48 





t Hourly rates apply in most cases to seasonal or temporary employees. 
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Tanue III.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN TRANSPORTATION AND GRAIN ELEVATORS—Concluded 
(e) Grain Exevators|—Concluded 











1929 1936 1937 1929 1936 1937 
Occupation Unit Hrs Hrs Hrs Occupation Unit Hrs Hrs Hrs 
Wages | per | Wages | per | Wages | per Wages | per | Wages | per | Wages | per 
wk. wk. wk. wk. wk. wk. 
$ $ $ sy $ $ $ 

Teighmen—Conc. abourers— 
wee DS. seuss civake Week | 36.90 | 443) 40.40 | 44 | 40.40 | 44 No... Beebe Hour .45 | 44 .40 | 44 .40 | 44 
INOs29ve.he bre See Towns sh eek lees .40 | 48 FAD) | 48M) NOs s2ihache sce Hour 35 | 54 40 | 444 40 } 44 
INOuSOs mcbbe ts NEGF oS besralicrs bis 171.00 | 44 |180.00 | 44 INOAMG! «see tee Hour 52 | 60 53 0 60 
INOS lo coeab cen IMIG asa ooo eel inc tec 125.00 | 44 {130.00 | 44 NOMA coe sels ers Hour 525) 60 40 | 48 40 | 48 
INO NBR oie h 3 Re Mth. {190.00 | 48 |150.00 | 48 |165.00 | 48 INO AWD! ss skis aan EL OUr hs Bie aM oles 45 | 48 |.45-.47| 48 
IN@OMOO. viele steve MGC cc bree ees eee 160.00 | 44 1140.00 | 44 NowiG!. ..2b 2 ae Hour | s.c le ee 45 | 62 50 | 53 
IN@MO4. cue ebicls as MiGhoo| 2 stestelliener 170.00 } 48 {170.00 | 48 INOat 7 3... eabyacmse OUT. Nia bisccilie tt. 40-.45] 48 45 | 48 
INE A bs ee EY et Oe em ph WP 150.00 | 44 |150.00 } 44 INO.0kG Ps. capes Hour 50 | 44 40 | 48 40 a 
ilers— No.9 5. S858: FROME} 5 /ebsol le opts 40 | 48 40 | 48 
: Oshok! casa eens Hour 50 | 44 50 | 44 50 | 44 No.'10)..5.888 4 POUL | oiseeab ke 45 | 60 50 } 60 
INOg Zac ek eds Hour 52 | 60 50 | 40- 52 | 60 Do, 1 a i Hour 50 | 60 45 | 60 |.40-.45 a 

60 

INOS tans te cies pelo el My ists |e ae 35 | 44 Bont 4410 Nowes.. deans FLOUEMT isch ia Red ere bi 45 | 60 45 | 60 
INO As Se btereiece BA 00) Pa Ven 112.50 | 48 {125.00 | 48 NOt... eens Hour 50 | 60 40 | 60 40 | 60 
INOMMOL estes es Hour 525] 60 45 | 48 45 | 48 Nowiar. tnceee: Hour 40 | 60 35 | 48 45 | 48 
INGOs Deis eo oe ie Hour 50 | 60 50 | 60 60 Nowdsit ae PLOUT ie. eae .45 | 44 45 | 44 
IN Oe ad castes ROUT AAS iret. oe 40 | 48 |.40-.45} 48-1} No. 16.......... four [| vusteelees - .50 | 33 50 | 42 
60 INOGHATE eee Day [ese sik 2.70 | 48 | 2.85 | 48 
INO ES. Be casiorstchens Hour 525| 60 475| 60 475| 44-] No. 18.......... FLOUDE cmearatens ae .380| 48 405| 48 
OT INO. f192 Se Ours eine 36 | 48 40 | 48 
INGO cece rotons ors Hour 525] 56 45 | 48 475} 60 NOs 2082 Hour 55 | 44% 523) 44 523) 44 
NolOnenasacee IEFOUBN: Susaceaval eit 40 | 40 44 | 40 Niou21 5 Reeaies Hour 50 | 60 525) 442 55 | 44 
iyo) al We ere ccs LOUTH teers echoes 385| 60 385} 60 INO} 22.:b. cette our | eee ee 45 | 48 5 | 48 
INOit 2 Sieerct cae Hours tentacle 35 | 44 35 | 44 INO: 23 eset VOUT lenient al thle 45 | 44 45 | 44 
INO. 13 ee ae Hour 44 | 60 40 | 44 42 | 44 INO. 245. ees os Hour 55 | 44 50 | 44 50 | 44 
Noten ee HOUT |e ee estes 40 | 48 43 | 48 Nov25t Peale TLOUrM pA cee Lek 50 | 44 50 | 44 
INO) 10ers es. TOUT A aa iaera| tee 42 | 48 47 | 48 INO26 2. eee Hour 45 | 48 45 | 48 45 | 48 
INO: Ghee ies HOUEM een ere | eels 475) 44 50 | 44 NOR2T AE cee FL OUE | chee eal eee 45 | 44 50 | 41 





{+ Hourly rates apply in most cases to seasonal or temporary employment. 


Taste IV.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN ELECTRIC CURRENT PRODUCTION AND 











TRANSMISSION 
1929 1936 1937 1929 * 1936 1937 
Locality -—————_ |“ —“ Locality fn ne | ee 
and Unit Hrs Hrs Hrs and Unit Hrs Hrs Hrs 
Occupation Wages | per | Wages | per | Wages | per Occupation Wages | per | Wages | per | Wages | per 
wk. wk. wk. wk. wk. wk. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
pee AND 
ARITIME 
nae enriii H 36 | 48 40 | 48 
aie On Bsiotee store ete a Our ile sh sate alec. : ; 
Electricians No. 2u3) ..0seee Day 3.25 | 48 | 3.20} 48 | 3.20 | 48 
ING bscscits Wass Efqural spe naar .55 | 48 OD m 48? NOU Sri.) ceiae Hour 55 | 44 .53 | 44 .55 | 44 
INGo serch ice teee Day 3.80 | 48 | 4.10 | 48 | 4.10} 48] No. 4........... Tour |Pe resisted 375| 44 .40 | 47 
INOu Seth son! ern OUT te eee ae n 74 | 44 sen 44 We Now Saeascer bee Da ee one ela es 2.75 | 54 | 2.90 | 54 
NOUS Wilts beats Mth. | 90.00 } 60 | 88.35 | 56 | 90.00 | 56 || No.6........... Hour 42 | 50 38 | 50 .40 | 50 
(ORG WSS TEAR ht IMG le dee alee 100.00 | 54 |100.00 | 44 || No. 7........... Hour ech. ss lates 43 | 54 45 | 44 
INO: G2eeh te Mee Bourne erates 48 WO) 48 Wa Now8iccs bs hice Je FOU TOY hs Ae OS oe 35 | 54 .85 | 44 
Nowa. Hour 0 | 54 58 | 48 57+] 48 hea Noe Orere ce cb a: Our |e tre se seers 25-.30} 54 |.30-.35} 48 
Linemen— Metermen— 
Noe alate ah Hour |e aera: dee 27-.45| 54 |.27-.47!| 54 || No.1........... Hours |icke es |b 48 | 48 .56 | 48 
NOV cee he lose Mth 45 | 54 {125.00 |....1125.00 NOs 26: écree eee Day 3.80 | 48 | 3.85 | 48 | 38.85 | 48 
NG ode ase does Hourale deaeeaiarte: 2) 48 OUR OH) INQU ae. cy Beet ohne Hour 72 | 44 68 | 44 72 | 44 
Now ese ee ese ay 3.80 | 48 | 3.50 | 48 | 3.50] 48] No. 4........... MiGs |S to cerapal chet 60.00 | 39 | 60.00 | 39 
NOG pot dae aoe ‘Elour (iee sonal: te .74 1 44 rica 4 thi Nav oven. a Mii e bec tittste 40.00 | 67 | 40.00 | 67 
Noo: tae ee Hour 425) 60 .45 | 54 45 7}°54 1 Nox 64.25.60. Mth. } 90.00 | 50 | 83.35 | 44 | 82.50 | 44 
Woe 73/2) toe daa Hour 44 | 54 45 | 48 SOS AS Ie, NG@s fen ce.cus chee Mtine eee asteh bs 125.00 | 44 1145.00 | 44 
INO Sib nae dc ee Hour 444] 54 .50 | 44 LOO Stil NOwSsn ay op eae Hour 48 | 54 44 | 42 4 | 42 
Noy i9.n0 ao. 4-ae Hour 57 | 54 45 | 54 /475t 54 fh, No.9). 3 2.0... Miho, |S besser stb = 95.25 | 54 1100.00 | 44 
ie TOC age foo at Babe, aire 4 Se - 
On) LI s.bo Mets aed our : ' 
No io te Ge js Me a 142 | 54] 148 | 54 ||Meter readers— 
Nos 13. js 445. 46 36 Our soo cael. ee 60 | 48 Ont 48.e Nok eet oe tee Mae ae eG 80.00 | 443] 85.00 | 443 
Nowl4a son das Pleas BRM eats hal 85.40 | 54 | 85.40 | 44 }} No. 2........... DVECTOS |epe tt ters 80.00 |....| 90.00 
Noor ak teas Mth. | 115.00] 54 |109.00 | 48 |115.00 | 54 || No.8........... Day 3.00 | 48 | 3.25 | 48 | 3.25 | 48 
Nov 16.3. .e ae Hour 68 | 48 60 } 42 -60'| 42 hal Nox acct ae. dc. Hour 65} 57 55 | 48 55 | 48 
Nos.17...baeye os Hour 75 | 48 75 | 42 1 14'\42 ts Now b.kie den. st ans MGH vay eae eet . 105.00 | 39 |105.00 | 39 
Nios 18: J. gan. even Ch eRe | eke 70.00 | 54 | 80.00 | 48 |} No. 6........... IU elegans a 0 9 | 85.00 | 39 
INE LG) eiaaecoeees Hour Woe ene 43 | 48 Oo 48a T Noten ce. ote 1 a ong lear eae 90.-100| 39 {100.00 | 39 
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Taste IV.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN ELECTRIC CURRENT PRODUCTION AND 
TRANSMISSION—Continued 











1936 1937 1929 1936 
Locality Locality 
and Unit Hrs Hrs and Unit Hrs 
Occupation Wages | per | Wages | per Occupation Wages | per | Wages | per 
wk. wk. wk. wk. 
$ 3 $ $ 
QUEBEC AND 
MARITIME Groundmen— 
Provinces—Conc. INO Beh es coches. Hour .57 | 44 55 | 44 
Oper ators— INO SIZ ee eh Hour .50 | 55 50 | 55 
No. 1 130.00 | 48 |135.00 | 48 | No. 3.......... Hour .65 | 44 50 | 44 
4.25 | 48 4.25 | 48 NOME Ek ar Weel), 1. oa.n[eee2 21.00 | 45 
166.65 | 48 1186.65 | 48 | No. 5.......... Hour .54 | 44 .65 | 44 
.54 | 48 .54 | 48 INORG ice. at ds Se Hou 45 | 44 .45 | 44 
.69 | 56 .73 | 56 INN Tih eh oe Week | 26.75 | 54 | 29.50 | 54 
125.00 | 56 |125.00 | 56 INOS (Sob vee hone Weelx:|scivnn soleil. 19.45 | 48 
495 | 56 .52 | 56 NOR O nt Se oh. OF Hour 63 | 44 .57 | 44 
120-125] 51 130.00 | 51 INO@10.3) ee a. Uk Mth eee ea 117.20 | 50 
108.00 | 56 |114.00 | 56} No. 11.......... Our ctora eee .50 | 44 
104.40 | 54 |110.00 | 48 ]}) No. 12.......... Hour .55 | 55 .55 | 48 
.75 | 48 .75 | 42 
45 | 48 .50 | 48 ||Operators— 
185.00 | 44 |205.00 | 44 |) No. 1.......... onryiieee ace [nee .80 | 56 
166.00 | 48 |175.00 | 48 || No. 2.......... Mth. |130.00 | 48 {127.00 | 48 
138.00 | 48 }145.00 | 48 | No. 38.......... Weelk tage): take: 24.00 | 56 
No. 4 .JMth. {139.20 | 48 |132.20 | 48 
INOW FOES cra oe Week | 26.20 | 56 | 23.00 | 56 
4.00 | 48 | 4.00 | 48 | No. 6.......... Week | 34.50 | 48 | 35.65 | 48 
.61 | 56 .69 | 56 INGOs aint nba. Week | 29.50 | 56 | 29.00 | 48 
.52 | 48 .52 | 48 ING s BRL ee ee, Mth. |145.00 |. 145.00 |. 
125.00 | 56 {125.00 | 56] No. 9.......... Week| *.90 | 56 | 38.00 | 48 
.42 | 56 .442| 56 || No. 10.......... Mth {108.00 | 54 {108.00 | 56 
INGURE YE ee Vy WEG HG ss Weed. 130.50 | 48 
ING rAD Ee. Ue Mth. |120.00 | 48 {120.00 | 48 
SMS ae ONL. RSH LINO WIS ay cee fan Week | 25.00 | 54 | 27.00 | 54 
135 | 44 380! | ASHE NOGRAAE ee oh Re Mth. |144.25 | 44 |137.00 | 44 
3.00 | 48 | 3.00] 48} No. 15.......... NEGO ae Me a 117.20 | 72 
.30 | 50 2SOH} 50) We Noten gsi) ECT He he 150.00 | 44 
.40 | 48 .85 | 48 INOP ET oa AU Mth * 80 | 56 1135.00 | 48 
54 |.30-.35] 48 .30 | 54 INO: 18. cbs cbs. Mth. {125.00 | 56 * 52 | 56 
.o7 | 42 .od | 42 INOS 19 Pee Lk. Mth. {190.00 | 56 {175.50 } 48 
33 | 54 .88 | 54 |] No. 20.......... Mth. |135.00 | 56 {132.00 | 48 
ea te Meh {135°00'|”66°|130°60 | 48 
ON LL. cheten ee ee Mt 5 : 
ONTARIO Wei 33. tt .[ MeHy at ob Oe 140.00 | 48 
Electricians— INOS 2B 0k 03 Mth sree (oo 160.00 | 48 
Oy, UL Pe Ae Week 25.00 | 54 | 25.00 | 54] No. 25.......... Mth. {135.00 | 56 |132.00 | 48 
INOS 2. eas tte Hour .77 | 48 .77 | 48 Noe 267etme ob & Mth. {120.00 | 56 |117.50 | 48 
Nooo Bhd Ps Hour 50 |.55-.65}) 44 |.50-.55] 44 |] No. 27.......... Mth. }110.00 | 56 {117.50 | 48 
ING! BAY ote Aete Hour 725 | 64 720 O42 Non 28. 08 ie Hour ee ea eee .73 | 48 
INO? b.td. a. be Hour .56 | 44 .60 | 44 
Nios iGEE) Sasa: 28 Week 494} 37.50 | 45 | 41.40 | 45 Metermen— 
INOi hate ok 2asee Hour .60 | 48 .67 | 48 OUMLn tae eee Mth. {180.00 | 48 {157.00 | 44 
NOs Seb s ae Hour .71 | 48 1B 9G IN NOt Dell eh Mth. 105.00 | 48 |112.00 | 56 
Note i0. ck a t.38 Mth 141.80 | 48 1171.00 | 48 } No. 8.......... Mth. |150.00 | 44 {149.50 | 44 
Nos IGA) 28.4048 Hour .765| 48 .81 | 48 INOS EAL Mee bh) Week | 21.00 | 44 | 24.00 | 44 
Nott. 5.2) 4. Mth 130.00 | 48 |171.00 | 48] No. 5.......... Hour .50 | 54 .55 | 54 
INOEI2 Pee a. Mth 137.00 | 48 }171.00 | 48 NosnG. ae Ss Week | 43.85 42.00 | 40 
INGUIB TL Ae .leae Mth 4921161.25 | 48 1152.00 | 48 || No. 7.......... PROur ih ebaes sans .59 | 48 
Novle: Sack Week 54 | 27.00 | 50 | 27.00 | 50 || No. 8.......... Mth Ulta 5 | eae 125.00 | 50 
NOY Obs ho Fourt]e pera cee .80 | 44 
Linemen— INGOT AOC .OF oe Hour .45 | 54 .45 | 48 
Oo MU ae Hour .65 | 44 .68 | 44 INoe U1 22 1h Hours? 2 0 |) ets .59 | 50 
Noo. 2. 1b Se aoe Mth 110.00 | 56 |110.00 | 56} No. 12.......... Weeks a are or! 33.15 | 39 
NO... (35 2 a Hour 17 | 48 ee bh 48 8 NOOTS. hoses Week? 3 es ep ogt.: 27.70 | 39 
Not. 4.55% 4.48 Hour .72 | 48 po 48ne Now tant er to Pour. aac. elses .75 | 44 
Nod. (5.5 Sh oe Hour 795 | 44 .88 | 44 
ING? (Gis Fae Hour .65 | 55 65 | 55 Meter readers— 
INO: 10 aoe as Hour .75 | 44 TO Nae NT INO. Tees. Mth. | 95.00 | 48 |102.00 | 56 
INOS.) Sees. He | Hour 81 | 44 .81 | 44 INOUE Ss Sei Mth. {127.00 | 44 {120.50 | 44 
INO! Orth a aoe Hour .60 | 54 .60 | 54 ING: TORT e re cs Week | 25.65 | 50 | 23.00 | 44 
INO: 10. AR encase Hour 75 | 44 .75 | 44 Noy att Oo Weelktt se eur: 30.00 | 45 
INO. 11 ea eae Hour .70 | 54 OMROATIIMUNOS Donate oy Week | 27.50 | 44 | 28.85 | 48 
No, 12. b43984" Hour .69 | 44 .72 | 48 ING@N Gre! oe ks Hour .40 | 54 .50 | 50 
Not13. 4.2% ihe: Week 44 | 34.00 | 45 | 37.80 | 45 |} No. 7.......... Week | 26.25 | 54 | 29.50 | 54 
No, 14 Set Hour 492! 35-.40} 50 |.35-.45} 50 INOS ore ee Mth. {125.00 | 44 {118.75 | 44 
INOMlOSR ee Dc. Hour .59 | 48 OS 4S PING Bree oe hd. J Gy UR Rei ett Rea 75.00-| 39 
No? 16.4 223. = Hour .65 | 48 .65 | 48 132.00 
No? l7. deine Week 34.50 | 54 | 34.50 | 54 || No. 10.......... Mth! Pe.) eu ces; 120.00 | 44 
No? 18.35 2 aw Week 29.30 | 48 | 31.20 | 48 
No- 19:4 Sea: our .795 | 44 TOS 4a Wem Now leaer ore). Mth, {140.00 } 54 |140.00 | 54 
No? 20;h ee Mth. 125.00 | 50 |140.00 | 50 NGvize re oe Week tea) tn3.5 baa 15.00 | 44 
No? 21. be ae Hour .66 | 50 .68 | 50 Noeigres obey GTN, Weare cee Shares « 80.00 | 44 
NO? 22.35 Rha Hour .75 | 44 .80 | 44 
INO: 23).te seo Hour .60 | 48 .55 | 48 |\Labourers— 
INGOs 24e esac cite Hour 55-.65] 50 .62 | 48 OMe citaichad Hour SSOuOe «00 | O4 
INOe 25. sas sh ces Hour .85 | 44 85 | 44 INOS 2st. eee Hour .45 | 50 .40 | 44 
Nof26 20s. : fe) .715] 48 .75 | 48 INOW omens sie s Week| *%.45 | 494] 20.00 | 45 
INOS 2 facn opener 2 Mth 56 | 95.00 | 48 1189.00 | 48 8 No. 4.......... Hour 685 | 54 .35 | 50 
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Tasts IV.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN ELECTRIC CURRENT PRODUCTION AND 
TRANSMISSION—Concluded 


aaa eee ee ec 0 SS ee 











1929 1936 1937 ct 1929 1936 1937 
Locality | | —————_—— Locality he) beapuaameEe giali ai oe as — 
and Unit Hrs Hrs Hrs and | Unit Hrs Hrs Hrs 
Occupation Wages| per} Wages| per} Wages | per Occupation Wages | per | Wages| per | Wages] per 
wk. wk. wk. wk. wk. wk. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Ontar1o—Con. Patrolmen— 
Noe 1b os eobat Metin. |e a 150.00 | 48 |165.40 | 48 
Labourers—Con. ING 2h 3 eats Mth. |142.00 | 56 {123.60 | 48 |123.60 | 48 
INOS) 5c ioe wae Hour ji hae cee .36 | 48 2364) 48 IR Nod ton.) chteoe Mth. {150.00 | 56 |128.35 | 48 |128.35 | 48 
NOR Gh Ue dee Hour ee .40 | 48 SAO 48 \ MIN Oey 2. ob dele ctershe Hour 215 | 47 .587| 51 .623} 51 
INO 7 Rk aR oes Hour .45 | 54 |.40-.50) 48 |.35-.53] 48 || No. 5.......... Ar A Ae Bae 142.50 | 48 j142.50 | 48 
ING) Saccise ee Hour .40 | 494 .45 | 48 Su AS NOa. G. cites cto Hourw i 58e.. ao .855| 40 .855 | 40 
Nod) OU see Hour 4) eee .30 | 48 40 | 48 INGO) 7 5.b ae eer Woelc i) pas selina 32.90 | 48 | 34.60 | 48 
Noho) 28. 0 Hour fee ees 395} 48 35 | 48 NOs Boye ak tee Mth. {120.00 | 44 |185.00 | 48 |142.50 | 48 
INGO ID. eee ee Hour .50 | 44 40 | 44 .40 | 44 
IN O22 oe eee (O30 AN PR | ey Se 5 | 48 .45 | 48 |Meter installers— 
NOSIS; ee. aoe Weekes ste forbs 21.00 |.35 | 21.00 | 35 Od ALI OR Ae Hour 855) 44 44 44 
INOAL4. .c.8R. tay Hour iit. at. | sie 60 | 44 .60 | 44 NOD (2h date tasks Mth * 82 | 44 1184.40 | 44 |184.40 | 44 
NOt. S.,..caebuets ene Mth * 80 | 474] 80.00 | 44 | 85.00 | 44 
Nod.,..4...45 BR eae Hour 75 | 48 65 | 44 675) 44 
NO? O2b Ree Hour cole ae .594| 47 .632] 47 
PRAIRIE INGO GLE eae Hour .94 | 44 .97 |. 33 97 | 44 
PROVINCES 
AND BRITISH Metermen— 
CoLuUMBIA INO! (Di Wee cpten Hour | .855 | 44 .78 | 44 .78 | 44 
NO} 2.22 Rbisteok Mth. * 67 | 44 1106.25 | 44 {106.25 | 44 
Electricians— INO® 3... dllestee Mth. .}165.00 | 474]100.00 | 44 |105.00 | 44 
INO Neat bok MGR |. Lee e kc 156.00 | 48 |159.00 | 48 Not. 4,4 eiitoors Day esa a8 5.00 | 48 5.00} 48 
INGE ha. ae MG eee Tae at 2 128.35 | 48 1128.35 | 48 INOS, (BE) ain eae Hour 775) 48 .68 | 44 705] 44 
Nos Sree Le Meth wai alee, 137.65 | 40 }187.65 | 40 } No. 6.......... OULAE AHS oa. 493] 47 52. | 47 
Nos Serres. bas US LON PN aed 153.10 } 48 |153.10 | 48 INO}. 9. he onset Week}. 42. 0409. 25.00 | 48 | 25.00 | 44 
INO jaa! hes eis Hour ah. ea aloek:, 50 | 48 50 | 48 INO: 8: bieceerde ee Hour 90 | 44 815) 40 815} 40 
Non) Ga. 2 ae be our 95 | 47 724) 47 778) 47 INOS G. hweehoe Day eta talon 7.55 |. 40 7.55 | 40 
INTE eile aes Mit aie onions ite Be 166.25 | 48 |166.25 | 48 Now lO: ee fees Hoo) apy Ni rll bagt | 130.00 | 44 {185.00 | 44 
Now Sit eka Mth. |170.00 | 44 |149.00 | 44 |153.00 | 44 Nod td. )28 ae Hou 44 97 | 33 44 
Nadi) Sarasa Week qi pe eq alae 32.90 | 48 | 48.85 | 48 Now?) are Mth. |147.00 | 44 |147.00 | 44 |150.00 | 44 
Noon wae Day 6.00 5.30 | 48 | 5.60] 48 
Engineers— 
Linemen— INOS ch Oe Se ee maa .65 | 48 65 | 48 
OS DEM Sea. bes Hour 70 | 60 80 | 48 .80 | 48 INGE, 2. Be Se end os cfecail oe barcionah owen 163.25 | 48 168.25 | 48 
NOW 282.8855 'b oe Hour 925] 44 84 } 40 .84 | 40 INO.) TOs Seis a tenn 94 | 48 .81 | 48 835] 48 
Nog S22 h gt Hour 925) 44 84 | 44 .84 | 44 INOS 4.2 eee elie 65} 48 70 | 44 725) 44 
Noniaaen ae. is Hour 95 | 473 75 | 44 .775) 44 ING De ceil oe ete 185.00 | 48 |166.40 | 48 1166.40 | 48 
NOW Dee Lee ne Hour 925] 48 765] 44 Pp Wie: MU Be Ro Pus eee rt Ws a Ul OP near ee 136.85 | 48 1136.85 | 48 
Now) Be 2000) heh Hour | 1.025 | 47 776| 47 .833] 47 NO ie REO he nie Be 43.75 | 48 | 48.75 | 48 
Noa ole aac eae MG h eR iy ond 2 16682571548 1166525) 48 Wie Neo’ 8... .be aa. de. 89 | 48 8 | 48 80 | 48 
Non Baiting Fe Day 830/744 \eeeoon 40 |. 255.4 40 fit, Now Ol) be ae 185.00 | 48 |175.75 | 48 |185.00 | 48 
Now 9 sca: 55 5k Hour 95 | 44 855} 40 .855} 40 Noz't0...t b4 Baer a4 46.25 | 48 | 42.80 | 48 | 42.70 | 48 
INO StL Lee. ashe Week 2 e0 et ane 37.50 | 48 | 37.50 | 44 Noga. 48. Mth 16.50 | 48 1170.00 | 44 |170.00 | 44 
INO Ree Hour 87 | 44 .87 | 40 SF '40) Iw NOHIQE © eit ae Be eae 180.004 48-}190.00 | 48 |193.75 | 48 
Nownleatia es tae our tis). Bante atom 81 | 48 .85 | 48 
INOwI1S ssl aseiy Mth. j193.75 | 48 1155.00 | 44 |155.00 | 44 Firemen— 
No lassi. vets Hour 938} 44 .97 | 33 .97 | 44 Oly Ae RE he Hour 695} 44 44 48 
INO ALD abd: ay 6.001048) 14,6240). 48°| 6.401) 48) he None2..3. ee. cee Mthidh™ 276 138.80 | 48 |138.80 | 48 
INOMIG. seA es Mth. |150.00 | 48 |130.00 | 48 {150.00 | 48 Wow, Bebe .ae ee Hour 73 | 48 .63 | 48 655) 48 
Nowlind cass bai Day VAS NAL geo) 40. | W754 40) Pi Not nanny. ae er Hour 60 | 48 .55 | 48 575| 48 
INO Get eee Day hile 294 ah. 4.35 | 48} 4.35 | 48 
Groundmen— IN 05) 9G) b 4a ee ae Mth. {155.00 | 48 |140.50 | 48 |140.50 | 48 
Coty BD SS ra Hour 568} 44 524] 46 524) 40 NOM eee Mth * 60 | 48 | * .65 | 48 1145.00 | 44 
INO 2 Ree Hour 2} 44 45 | 44 45 | 44 INO eee Hour 73 | 48 63 | 48 55) 48 
Jao ye Se Be a Hour 62 | 48 52 | 44 545), 44) hs Non 9.2.46. 5 Mth sie ee cP 109.50 | 48 |109.50 | 48 
NOt dae J er, oo 60 | 47 493] 47 52 | 47 Now lOre acne Hour 65 | 48 595} 48 595} 48 
INOW aM ees on Day 6.85 | 44) 5.85 | 40} 6.35} 401) Nooll.......... Weelk | .:ci.)..0.8l ikon 32.50 | 48 | 32.50 | 48 
Now Oh Fdeo tis Week ret oe: 25.00 | 48 | 25.00 | 44] No. 12.......... Hour 68 | 48 48 615} 48 
INOS tice ee sie atone Hour: ee ee 56 | 40 56 | 40 INO@43. tee pee our 48 595) 48 595) 48 
INOS aduceceens Day 5.50} 44 | 6.50 | 40] 8.50.) 40 Iho Nowl4..).5...2. Mth. |130.00 } 48 {123.50 | 48 |130.00 | 48 
NOSED. Ses ee Week | 28.80 | 48 | 34.00 | 48 | 35.75 | 48 
Operators— INO R16 eae Mth. {150.00 | 56 |125.00 | 40 1125.00 | 40 
folio Mihi esos oaaaiio a 137.20] 48 | 187.20) 48 } No. 17.......... Mth, |130.00 | 48 {135.00 | 48 |137.75 | 48 
Nowy Bins spas ahs Mth. |137.00 | 48 [123.50 | 48 |123.50 | 48 
INO owas dik Day die deer hee ale 5.35 | 48 5.35 | 4 ah, 
Now 4.0) ga.d.6 Mth. |175.00 | 48 |158.00 | 48 |158.00 | 48 |~420Urers— 
IN OM Biectodicr cists Mth. {185.00 | 48 |150.00 | 48 {155.00 | 48 Now de ohiahek Hour 46 | 44 385} 44 385} 44 
Now iGiisdcedee Mth. |175.00 | 44 |175.00 | 40 |175.00 | 40 Nos 223 3.0 ae Hour 425) 44 42 0 42 | 40 
IN OM Gidle cle stetole ois MiGhte | sees 142.50 | 48 |142.50 | 48 || No. 3.......... Hour 45 | 60 30 | 48 35 | 48 
Nose... sce Week | 26.25 | 48 | 27.50 | 48 | 27.70 | 48 | No. 4.......... FLOUr $e cb ae o's oe 8 42 | 48 45 | 48 
NOs Oe ir saute Mth. |{34.60 | 48 |12u.00 | 44 |125.00 | 44] No. 5.......... Hour DO 48 dahl sole oe 45 | 44 
NOWAO Mees tes Mth. |186.50 | 34 |167.85 | 48 177.15 | 48 || No. 6..........] Gur]. eesti s 40 | 48 40 | 48 
Noth nicest 24 Mth. |148.50 | 56 |148.50 | 48 {165.00 | 48} No. 7.......... Week |} * .40 |} 48 | 19.20 | 48 | 19.20] 48 
Nos oiaih waves VEGI s 3 Wee sera 160.00 } 48 {160.00 | 48 Nosy, Sis) weeks our 563} 48 45 | 44 44 
NOS.) adeaee Mth. |180.00 | 52 |180.00 | 48 |183.50 | 48 |i No. 9.......... Day 4.00 | 48 | 4.00 | 48] 4.00] 48 
Noss ers are Mth, |167.00 | 48 |167.00 | 48 {170.25 | 48 |} No. 10.......... Hour .50 | 44 45 | 40 .45 | 40 
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Taste V.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR OF TELEPHONE EMPLOYEES 

















1929 1936 1937 1929 1936 1937 
Occupation Unit Hrs Hrs Hrs} Occupation Unit Hrs Hrs Hrs 
Wages | per| Wages| per] Wages] per Wages | per| Wages} per| Wages] per 
wk. wk wk wk. wk. wk. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Operators, Linemen and ; 
femalet— groundmen-Con. 
INO. Lich Bes Week 00} '45.'11''5.25"| 48 1") 5.50) (, 48) ve Nowy 0.) eae. Week | 30.00 | 48 | 34.00 | 48 | 36.50 | 48 
Won; 22... ah. Week |.) supe’. 6.65 | 394) 7.00 | 48 DNO UVLO awece-c oe Weelkuihc aude ial aus 34.00 | 48 | 36.50 | 48 
Now Sb. -f.gkk Week | 10.00 | 48 | 9.00] 48 | 9.50] 48] No. 11........ Week | 33.50 | 48 | 83.50 | 50 | 35.50 | 48 
NOs pcs stele ete Wee lsu iis ink |iaee s 12.00 | 48 | 18.00 | 48 |} No. 12........ Week | 34.00 | 50 | 34.00 | 50 | 35.50 | 48 
NONE Oiler ee tae Mth 48.00 | 414) 47.00 | 414] 47.00 | 413] No. 18........ Hour .88 | 44 .7195| 44 .195) 44 
ING aed Week | 15.50 | 48 | 15.50 | 48 | 17.00 | 48 |] No. 14........ Week | 34.50 | 44 | 34.50 | 44 | 38.00 | 44 
IN Omir} ae Week | 19.00 | 48 | 19.00 | 48 | 20.00 | 48 | No. 15........ Week | 37.50 | 48 | 37.50 | 48 | 38.00 | 44 
INO. Seeds cccee Mth 67.50 | 50 | 67.50 | 44 | 67.50 | 44 INORG) Be ok Hour .925) 44 .86] 44 .86 | 44 
NGS, Oi. Bet Week | 16.50 | 48 | 16.50 | 48 | 18.00 | 48 || No. 17........ Hour .88 | 44 .83 | 44 .88 | 48 
NGO: aes Week | 15.50 | 48 | 15.50 | 48 | 17.00 | 48 |] No. 18........ Hour .88 | 44 .80 | 44 |*160.00)] 44 
INOS Js poate Week | 16.50 | 48 | 16.50 |} 48 | 18.00 | 48 NOR 19. ee ae Day 7.00 | 44 4.10 | 48 4.70 | 48 
INGA 12 0a eye Week | 12.00 | 48 | 14.00 | 48 | 15.00 | 48 |} No. 20........ Hour .85 | 44 |*150.75] 40*|155.00 | 40 
INGHISEo ahs Mth 67.50 | 454} 65.50 | 44 | 67.50 | 44 ING a 21.9. PBs.) Hour .85 | 44 .19 | 40 .79 | 44 
Nossa: .cl.g4.8 Week | 19.00 | 48 | 19.00 |] 48 | 20.00 | 48 INGA 22s eee ok Week | 40.10 | 44 | 36.50 | 40 | 41.25 | 44 
Nod i504). 88:4 Week | 19.00 | 48 } 19.00 | 48 | 20.00 | 48 
WorP 1G: 3 88.4 Mth 65.40 | 48 | 72.10 | 44 | 72.10 | 44 |Installers— 
Wort li. 26th. Mth 72.50 | 48 | 83.70 | 44 | 83.70 | 44) No. 1........ Four) Gee oe dee .3825| 394] .384 | 48 
Noaisi.2 88.7 Day 3.00 | 48 |*73.00 | 48 |*75.00 | 48 || No. 2........ LOU 1 awe Resin]. a 2 45 | 54 45 | 48 
Now lo. .3.25.5 Day 3.00 | 48 |*73.00 | 48 |*75.00 | 48 NOM ont us FLOUr Heeb eee .62 | 54 .60 | 39% 
Nor 20 sae soe Day 3.00 | 48 |*67.00 | 48 |*70.00 | 48 Ios) 400.4 ue 2 Hour .62 | 55 45 | 54 .52 | 48 
INO 21h 2 akeb ot MEE SRR Se 73.00 | 48 | 77.00 | 48] No. 5........ Week | 27:00 | 48 | 37.00 | 48 | 37.00 | 48 
ING 22.15 589.5 Day 2.75 | 48 1*67.00 | 48 |*70.00 | 48 | No. 6........- Weeki liso DOM44 tev ue. teu 40.00 | 44 
INGE 23). ' Se. Mth 95.00 | 42 | 84.00 | 42 | 86.00 } 42 INGA TE itis Week | 36.50 | 48 | 36.50 | 48 | 38.50} 48 
INO} 24 472 188.1 Mth 95.00 | 42 | 91.50 | 42 | 91.50 | 42 INO.) Sie e) Week | 36.50 |....] 36.50 | 48 | 38.50 | 48 
INGE 25) 855). 28 Week | 25.00 | 44 |} 80.00 | 39 | 80.00 | 39 INOS iO peas Week | 31.50 | 48 | 34.50 | 48 | 37.50 | 48 
Woay 26h.) eh.8 Week | 20.10 | 42 | 20.10 | 42 | 20.70 | 42) No. 10........ Week | 35.00 | 50 | 36.50 | 50 | 37.50 | 48 
INOM AROS 88...) Week | 35.50 | 44 | 36.50 | 44 | 40.00 | 44 
Chief operators Nog 124 e.85. 5 Week | 39.50 | 48 | 39.50 | 48 | 40.00 | 44 
ae Wows. 2). 0s.: Hour 88} 44] .795| 44| 795) 44 
B8UPEr Visors, Nom Tay cae. t Hour .90 | 44 ,837| 44 837] 44 
female— Nop teu een. + Hour .87 | 44 .79 | 40 79 | 44 
Wo hilt. eden Week! )e5 8 wey. 15 \ 48 |" $225 ir 48) tal Now 16.) S.a5.: Week | 38.50 | 44 | 36.50 | 40 | 42.25 | 44 
Nose Ditea tine Weel Rr he. 12.65 | 394} 14.00 | 48 
NO. oasis Week | 15.00 | 48 | 12.75 | 48 | 13.00 | 48 ||\Cablemen and 
Now. 4h 2 -08-% Week 3]. 28.3. cane. 18.00 | 48 | 18.00 | 48 splicers— 
TNO. Gita oieatt Week pee ohn as 13.00 | 48 | 15.00 | 48 |} No. 1........ Ehoar' aah aioe. .485) 393 .51 | 48 
Woy. (6)o3.88.2 Week | 19.50 } 48 | 19.50 | 48 | 20.00 | 48 INOW Qh . 3.88.4 EVOUP) NAF hens .03 | 54 .52 | 48 
Nos 26). 2.08.3 Week | 23.50 | 48 | 23.50 | 48 | 25.00 | 48 NOs oo et EL GUT hie Alpe p eta .45 | 54 .53 | 48 
Won Sh sachet Week | 20.50 } 48 | 20.50 | 48 | 22.50 | 48] No. 4f....... Day 4.50} 54] 4.50] 48 | 4.50 | 48 
Not iL) 4.eh.t Week | 19.50 | 48 | 19.50 | 48 | 20.00 | 48 INPUT el ae Week | 37.50 | 48 | 37.50 | 50 | 39.50 | 48 
TOMO Ale st eek | 20.50 | 48 | 20.50 | 48 | 22.50 | 48 Nowy: Gh) 4 ey. Week | 35.50 | 44 | 38.50 | 44 | 42.00 | 44 
Noa Ui). 2.55.3 Week | 17.00 } 48 } 18.00 | 44 | 20.00 |} 48 INOM ate e's 3 Hour .935)| 44 .84 | 44 .84 | 44 
Woe Ze. als Mth 70.00 | 454] 70.85 | 44 | 72.50 | 44 Noise ane. Week | 36.50 | 48 | 37.50 | 48 | 40.50 | 48 
Nowssr Oo.84.35 Week | 23.50 | 48 | 23.50 | 48 | 25.00 | 48 Woe) Oeessa. | Week | 37.50 | 48 | 37.50 | 48 | 40.50 | 48 
NGRIAS 5 .Ge.4 Wee 22.50 | 48 | 20.00 | 48 | 22.00 | 48 Wow Low's. 43.4 Week | 36.50 | 48 | 37.50 | 50 | 39.50 | 48 
Nowlbi: i) .a. Mth. {100.00 | 48 | 88.00 | 48 | 92.00 | 48 Wow ie ey. Week | 37.00 | 50 | 37.00 | 50 | 39.50 | 48 
WoOLO gest ss Mth 102.50 | 42 | 92.00 | 42 | 94.00 | 42 Nous 2 aen. Hour 935) 44 .845) 44 .845] 44 
INO. 74 Week | 23.10 | 44 | 26.50 | 42 | 27.70 | 42! No. 18........ Week | 38.50 | 44 | 38.50 | 44 | 42.00 | 44 
INOg 1a eae.) o8 Week | 39.00 | 48 | 40.50 | 48 | 42.00 | 44 
Clerks and Now 1b) e554 Hour .98 | 44 91 | 44 .91 | 44 
stenographers, Nos lGn Wace. Hour .97 | 44 .87 | 44 1*165.00] 44 
female— NORLE Sore: | Hour .91 | 44 |*160.85] 43 |*165.00) 44 
Now ih. eeaget Mathie hod eateye 52.25 | 394] 55.00 | 48 IOS She. aa. Hour .95 | 44 .855} 40 .855} 40 
INOS 2d: Mth 65.00 65.00 | 393] 70.00 | 394 No. 19........ Week | 44.60 | 44 | 40.65 | 40 | 45.80 | 44 
Woe! 30 t0Rhe4 Mth it See Be. 2 70.00 | 39%] 70.00 | 394 
Now, 4. 03. bass Mth 57.50 | 414] 54.00 | 393) 54.00 | 394)|\Servtcemen— 
Note 5h). h.¢}s.2 Mth 85.00 | 39 | 80.00 | 39 | 85.00 | 39 INO he Hl es eee Mth agi icenes iiane 95.00 | 54 1100.00 | 54 
INO Gheg ahaes Mth. }100.00 | 39 | 95.00 | 39 {102.50 | 39 INOS Stes. ot Mth. }101.00 |....|100.00 | 54 {100.00 | 48 
NGA.) 5088.6 Mth 80.00 | 89 | 95.00 | 39 | 72.50 | 89 |} No. 38........ Day 4.85 | 54] 4.50] 48] 4.50] 48 
Nos Sh..d583.1¢ Mth 80.00 | 39 | 90.00 | 89 | 97.50 | 39 BONE kat Week | 338.50 | 48 | 36.50 | 48 | 38.50 | 48 
Now. Ob... 2. 8a: Mth 75.00 | 39 | 90.00 | 39 | 90.00 | 39 Noe OF ows. Week | 35.50 | 44 | 38.50 | 44 | 42.00 | 44 
Nov 101.5. 8043 Mth 87.50 | 39 | 85.00 | 39 | 92.50 | 39 || No. 6........ Week | 36.50 | 48 | 36.50 | 48 | 38.50 | 48 
Nov ldp.aiget Mth 80.00 | 39 }100.00 | 39 {102.50 | 39 } No. 7........ Week | 36.50 | 48 | 36.50 | 48 | 38.50 | 48 
Not 12h. 3. 38.) Mth 95.00 | 39 |105.00 | 39 | 70.00 | 39 Now Sige xa: Week | 33.50 | 48 | 36.50 | 48 | 38.50 | 48 
Now l3e J oo).3 Mth 82.50 | 44 | 93.70 | 44 | 98.70 | 44 INO) OR iets. di0:4 Week } 36.50 | 50 | 36.50 | 50 | 37.50 | 48 
No. 14........ Yea: *85.00 | 364/1090.00} 364] 945.00} 3641 No. 10........ Week | 36.50 | 44 | 36.50 | 44 | 40.00 | 44 
Nowilot 58s) Mth 90.00 | 39 | 81.90 | 36 | 83.70 | 86] No. 11........ Week | 89.50} 48 | 39.50 | 48 | 40.00 | 44 
NowlQe Jans. Hour .94 | 44 .874| 44 .874| 44 
Linemen and Noglar.. 4. ah. ! Hour .87 | 44 |*150.90} 44 |*155.00] 40 
groundmen— Nosl4s 3.5.2 Week | 30.50 | 44 | 40.10 | 44 | 42.40 | 44 
Now) Dh. the. Hour .23 | 54 .25 | 54 .25 | 54 
No. 2 ....|Hour .383 | 55 .27 | 54 .80 | 48 ||\Chauffeurs— 
Nos: Siege Rhe FLOUR) wee eeitesss .82 | 54 86. | 48. ite Now Wee, ah. 4 Week | 27.50 | 48 | 35.00 | 48 | 36.50] 48 
Now, 46.25.83 Hour’ f. 88.) tic SS. .89 | 54 .44 | 48 INOW) 2elete sie ct Week | 25.00 | 44 | 26.00 | 44 | 26.00 | 44 
Now. Sf. 5.85.4 Day 3.35 | 54] 3.40] 48] 3.40] 48] No. 38........ Week | 35.00] 48 | 28.50 | 50 | 31.50 | 48 
Now 6b .'4. 85.5 Week | 30.00 | 48 | 33.50 | 50 | 85.50 | 48 |) No. 4......... Week | 32.50 | 48 | 35.00 | 50 | 37.00 | 48 
NOW 7h odo dtet Week | 33.50 | 44 | 33.50 | 44 | 38.00 | 441 No. 5........ Week | 31.50 | 44 | 36.00 | 44 | 39.50 | 44 
Now 8:.. J. 23. Hour .88 | 44 . 795) 44 .795| 44] No. 6........ Week | 29.80 | 44 | 32.00 | 44 | 32.00 | 44 
* Per month. ¢ Living allowance granted. 


¢ Rates given are those paid to the largest number, in most cases after several years service. 


Taste VI.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN LAUNDRIES 
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Occupation 


@heckers and markers, 
yanaley 





ee ee er ee eeree 





1929 


Wages 
per 
week 





Hrs 
per 
wk. 


1936 


per 


per 


week |wk. 


er of fl | | | —— | ——___] ~ | | | 


1937 


Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs 


1929 





Occupation 








Wages |] Hrs 


per |per per |per 
week |wk. week |wk. 
$ $ 
Washers, male—Con. 
eed baa ee PE 25.00 | 48 
11.00 | 44 
DOT WN Once etree tetas: 30.00 | 48 
13.004 480i Noe2s. .). 50. de0 es os 27.00 | 48 
10.00 | 50 
8.65 | 48 |Mangle room workers, 
9.75 | 54 female— 
15: 001444 I Not) 1...) £2. fae 9.00 } 50 
8.20 | 53 
L300" 451 te NOW Zi. cee eaters 8.00 | 48 
120008) GOLA NOt 32.1. ves as ees 7.50 | 54 
PL OO MSOMW NO. mae hae, deers 8.00 | 54 
TS. 00: 48) MV NOY :O5 .1 feeders ee 9.00 | 45 
12 100) 464 Ii Nos 6% |. Poe ae 14.00 | 50 
TE.00') 47231 Not Ts... escapees 12.00 | 55 
12:00) 48) We Not Se... fe. gence 12.05 | 53 
T2800 4S) Now 3... Srcsente ates 11.00 | 54 
13.00} 48 Il Now 10) ..c0 scenes ee 11.00 | 473 
12-50 048) We NOWLE ee Sas 12.00 | 48 
INOUI2 sc ae ae eee ee 12.00 | 44- 
11.00 | 50 50 
10'.00°)| 40) Pee Novls }\.. ae. Bea 13.00 | 474 
12 .00)}|)48) NOD 14e |. sete aires 12.00 | 494 
13.75 red INO8'15 1% to Have ene rate 14.00 } 48 
150001 48; Ph NowlGy .!. He. coeur 14.00 | 48 
DSLOO Hs 48V NORA Ts obs a. cree 14.00 | 48 
14. 000 45) I, Nov 18.b eb aeeeue 14.00 | 48 
12) SOAS a NOY 19). be nc wereiete 12.50 | 48 
V3.0) 1) 48) fi) No. 20.,..f.. vc tsietctersis 13.50 | 46 
LOWSS Te S7Hhy) INOS QL. fs es eerstetine 13.50 | 48 
INOX22: Ee een 14.00 | 46 
13,50) 48) Wie NOA2S ; «pickle de ease 13.50 | 48 
14.50 | 46 ||Starchers— 
LS OAT AN Now dec uate kes etal 10.00 | 50 
14.50 | 48 
13250) ASW NOW 2% . bee.) teuers aes 9.00 | 48 
IN OM Bias’ Cee fe see Oe 16.00 | 50 
Nowa. 5 eve! ei ae 12.00 | 473 
INOm O25 sean uee tes 12.50 | 48- 
11.00 | 44 50 
507 eNione Gis. bee tenets ee 15.00 | 44 
9.00 | 48- 50 
BQ INOS Fe ob tee. eects 15.00 | 48 
9/40) 1053) Now (Soe ave ce 15.00 | 48 
12.10), 46a [0 U NOW. Ost Seen 15.00 | 48 
11.00 | 472 
12.50 | 48 |\Troners, hand, female— 
Ot Lice hee 9.00 | 50 
14.00 | 40 
10.00 } 40 NOS 22. chs oceeeeaee 8.00 | 48 
13), 50/} 40-1 W No. 8......20 necks 8.50 | 54 
45 NOey 4%. eats ae ee ae 10.00 | 50 
12.50 | 45 
13-50) 487 Now -B eo eve. eee 9.00 | 54 
NOW 63 ie eo ae 9.00 | 45 
Now, 35, .itay fee 20.00 | 50 
NOM Biokhim 12.60 | 55 
21.00 | 4441 No. 9............. 13.00 | 53 
50 INO2OLO: oh Se pales is 15.00 | 50 
20.00 | 48 NoOw@Lie cic eae ae 13.50 | 50 
24.00) 48 INI GINS) ee een 12.00 | 54 
52 IN OR18 Oke tee Sree Se 12.00 | 463 
2208 FOE INGE Sb are to he 11.75 | 49 
25.00 | 44 || No. 15........0....- 13.00 | 474 
15.00 | 60 Nios 169 . i ae Ee 12.00 | 48 
12,95? 1:53i Wh  NOOLPS 1. Oe dee ees 12.00 | 48 
22.05 | 52 INO BIS ibe slodece 14.00 | 464 
22700011503 MNO 9, pon eee 14.00 | 474 
25.00 | 50 INOM20). cb iene sue 12.50 | 493 
22.00 | 47 INO2 1: hee towers 12.00 | 50 
257001448) (MBN GMOS. ., bia), te dekee 14.00 | 48 
23.00 | 48- 
D0) NOMS | kt 44 eee 14.00 | 48 
18.00 | 48 INon24.). 4.88 Jere 14.00 | 48 
INOM25%), LAU 1 oe ae 14.00 | 48 
34..00:1540; | Not eee. i idee 12.50 | 48 
17 60° 7244 PONG 87 ....4 Ae ooo. 12.50 | 48 
18°50 | 45m we NOneser te 13.50 | 46 
18200) | 45n| NoswOe seen a 15.00 | 46 
15.00 | 48s) sNos80mrcelin.cates.. 15.00 | 48 
20:00) 4b ONO oleae das das 13.50 | 48 


12.00 
12.00 
12.50 


13.50 
13.00 
12.50 
12.50 
13.20 
13.50 


13.50 





Taste VI—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN LAUNDRIES—Concluded 





1929 
Occupation Wages | Hrs 
per |per 
week |wk. 
$ 
Press operators, 

female— 

Oarelie es deed aa: 9.00 | 50 
INOW 2iee tiie de see lccagecen sees 
WOR OF Seiteccss con 10.00 | 54 
INOW: AE abies de thors alte 20.00 | 50 
NOW OR i de Mace aoe 13.00 | 55 
INO GE fk: 08. se] 813).60) 153 
NOW Zh at). abt ae 12.00 | 55 
INOW) OF kh 4. be} ee 12.00 | 473 
Now 03. &...4.40 5:38 12.00 | 48 
NoslOs kde 8Osh ee 13.00 | 48 
Now Ue Paar 18.00 | 474 
Nov 124 28) doa05 Be 14.00-} 44- 

15.00 | 50 
Noss Meh. cc.) 08 25.00 | 40 
Now 4b Be deek ane 12.50 | 494 
Now lis ete} 30s 14.00 | 48 
NOWI68 .h)jeckne se 14.00 | 48 
NOPE Plicceg 28 14.00 | 48 
INOWIS Pi kncdeectes: 13.00 | 48 
INOWI9S Beto ddes Be 10.50 | 48 
WOgZ0F bdeeed ae 14.00 | 48 
NOW2T Scdiecind es 18.00 | 46 
INOB22 oy cetera aale 15.00 | 48 
NON 2a ae tae sae! 13 .50-| 48 

14.50 

Menders, female— 

"ons ae UES SO Yee oe, 
INOS Qe heraed ee 14.00 | 45 
DOA SR totele see 15.00 | 50 
NOW 88 trig eee 12.00 | 55 
Nol Sat bt eed gaa 12.00 | 463 
INOS: 68 6 lunes ce 13.00 } 474 
Mow 7 Sait oeg aoe 14.00 | 44- 

50 

INOW Sorc dooce oor 12.50 | 50 

NORA OR cate cek tee 15.00 | 48 

NOS1OR Bas n R288 13.50 | 48 
Shirt and collar finish- 

ers, female— 

1 8.00 | 54 

8.00 | 54 

13.00 | 53 

13.00 | 54 

15.00 | 463 

11.75 | 49 

12.00 | 48 

13.00 | 473 

12.00 | 494 

13.00 | 50 

14.00 | 48 

15.00 | 48 

13.50 | 48 

13.50 | 46 

15.00 | 48 

INO k67RLs 4.5a8 sce 14.50 | 46 

(oye Vie Wee 9.00-] 48 
12.00 


1936 


per 
week 


Wages | Hrs 


per 
wk. 





Occupation 


Engineers— 


1929 


per 


Wages | Hrs 


per 


week |wk. 


1936 
Wages | Hrs 


per 


per 


week |wk. 


1937 


Wages | Hrs 


per |per 
week |wk. 


— ee ee ee ee ee | ey ey ee en ee 





+ Plus commission in many cases. 
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Taste VII—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN THE LUMBERING INDUSTRY 


A—Lo«gaina* _ 











1928-29 1935-36 1936-37 1928-29 1935-36 1936-37 
Locality eon eee Ea es - Locality a aoe a eee aoe | ae an 
and Hrs Hrs and Unit Hrs Hrs Hrs 
Occupation Wages | per |} Wages | per | Wages | per Occupation Wages | per} Wages] per | Wages | per 
wk. wk. k? wk. wk. wk. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
New BRUNSWICK QUEBEC 
AND Nova Scoria 
Choppers and 
Choppers and sawyers— 
sawyers— No. i(a)...1.0% Day. 4). 1.98.1. 2.65 |. 2.85 
No.) Ge. ce 40.00- 1.00 | 59 | 1.00- Nol ere) Te aay i, 1 Ma 0, 2.35 | 60 | 1.75 | 60 
50.00 1.25 Bo i a Meth fh. 1.02 Ly: 35.60 | 60 | 41.60 | 60 
Mow Biiic. eal Day ob. eee: 1.15] 53 | 1.25 Bot ae Pe Mth 1. 061.00. 30.00 | 60 | 40.00 | 60 
Now! 3) eal Week. hogs an), 7.00 | 60 | 8.80 No.) B20 TN Week |. .l.40 4.00. 16.20 | 60 | 16.75 } 60 
Wo. 4) odie 50.00 | 60 | 26.00-| 60 | 27.00- IND.) ef) ee Weelet, [C38 1). 12.00 | 48 | 15.00 | 54 
35.00 35.00 No.) 7 Eb Ee Day Sh. 3. Gt 1.2), 1.80 | 60 | 2.00 | 60 
No.6) A. ON Da SSO Ne 1.65 | 60 | 1.75 No.) Be Ee Meh Soh, 30.00-| 60 | 40.00-| 60 
Oh eee bce ME TR PRT OG: 27.00 | 45 | 31.00 40.00 45.00 
Wola e LBS Me eo Le Ae 32.00 | 60 | 35.00 Wo.) 93:01) 1.28 Men Sh, . eee 0, 30.00 | 60 | 37.00 } 60 
Wo) eo LB Dee Ce a Ly: 1.15 | 60 | 1.20 No.At0) ee Mth. .2.e Ok 35.00-| 60 | 45.00-} 60 
ING.) 0) 80. 2.58) Mig The Pe ie) 26.00 | 59 | 32.50 50.00 60.00 
Wof10) 28) .28 45 .00t 27.00 | 60 | 32.00 Wojte: Lo ee Week. tees 0b. 17.40 | 60 | 16.40 | 60 
NO JSD...) 28] Day UE Oh Tela, 1.25 | 60 | 1.25 Wo.}12) 2, PAR eekel. 1.58 due. 20.10 | 60 | 20.40 | 60 
NoJIQh0. Lee | Day be. hE) ie, 1.25 | 60} 1.35 No f13) 2) ae Mth. | 60. 60 | 39.00 | 58 | 40.00 | 60 
Wo.) 1p... P| Day eh he I 1.60 | 60 | 2.05 Wo}, FA Day | 1.50-| 54-| 1.15-] 60 | 1.15-} 54 
No. 15 D ann a 1 fe 44 
uit O.bL Oe ae ee ay 0 08 We 1 be er (eo 
General hands pa e D ay | 3.05 | 54} 2105 | 54 | 2.05 | 54 
Noh A. VSR i TORE Ge! 26.00} 60 | 35.00 Nol Le Day C1. 200 1, 1.15 | 60} 1.55 | 48 
Nod Gp Oe 1 a Weoelet, fee ba 6.50| 60 | 7.50 
Nod Oi seed ue 45.00-| 60 | 26.00-| 60 | 27.00- General hands— 
50.00 35.00 35.00 ak: Ce i: Mth. | 45.00 | 60 | 30.00 | 60 | 37.00 | 60 
No Ged. . Lh Meh Sa hi 27.00 | 60 | 32.00 Noj2(ay ee Day ib... ae 2310: leu 2] 62.80 
Nose iia. 208] Day. WY. Pk | a 1.05 | 60} 1.50 Protest eee Rib go we Poin ye: 37.00 | 60 | 40.00 | 60 
Noite! Meh | TS Bie 27.00 | 60 | 31.00 NOAA ae Day So dik lses = 1.35 | 60 | 1.55 | 60 
ye 4 Pine Mees al et te oR lia ee * ae 2 
Mss! ON Oo ead eee Coke. ave owe: 9 , 
Teamsters a See Woe er aw: 13.75 | 60 | 15.00 | 60 
Nosed es eden 50.00 | 60 | 26.00-] 60 | 27.00- Nol 6). 20 4 Dey “].. 1.02) 90. 1.15 | 60 | 1.55 | 60 
35.00 35.00 Not Bo). /e09 Week]. f0ye ah OW. 12.00 | 60 | 15.00 | 60 
Wo.) 2pAs. 4.00) Daw OP. eG ee 1.65 | 60] 1.75 No. 10) as Day | 40.00c|] 60 | 2.25 | 60-| 2.30 | 60- 
INO oy aa's dace BEG UO ee 20.00-] 59 | 32.50 72 | Sr 72 
30.00 sian Ji ADMIRE Age) Day | 3.05 | 60] 2.05 | 60| 2.05 | 54 
No.) Se. a8 40.001] 60 | 27.00 | 60 | 32.00 
INO UBT ie sco NE Ghat ome a tr Me 26.00 | 59 | 30.00 Blacksmiths— 
NO0i6) 28... LRA Dag Sil Tay 1.00} 53 | 1.25 No.) Ta)i he Day of. eee: 3.10- 2.80- 
WON Wil.) ake MED le oh ie 32.00 | 60 | 35.00 3.25 3.55 
Nol ot ee BMthits. dct aioe 65.00 | 60 | 75.00 | 60 
Cpe No. 3 Mth. | 94.00 |....] 80.00 95.00 
Nou BQ Day | 4.50 | 60] 2.00] 60] 2.25 | 60 
Meer 5.00008 65.004 40.00 | 59 | 45.00 No. bee pels dote ade. 15.00 | 60 | 18.00 | 60 
WO.) Be. hE Ot RR 50.00 | 60 | 70.00 No! 6.0008 Mth. |100.00 | 60 | 65.00 | 60 |(b)2.70) 60 
Bos SLs. RM Day Wl eae, 1.65 | 53 | 1.65 No,) With 1) Day | 3.55 | 60] 2.50 | 54 .00-} 54 
Nop Os ).0 Daw i) ee nan, 3.10 | 60} 3.10 3.25 
SINILG DS (Ue Rene ME coil PB) Fen gu mea Uo hg HG 2.50 | 60 | 2.50 Teamsters— 
BO PRGA Lee Diary te ain oT aly 3.00 | 84] 2.80 No. age: ub ee Diary Sis ih eat 220°): 2.35 
DS vs Oia’ see] MBE: Ree ne 60.00 | 45 | 60.00 No igene a Day =. dah ie: 1.60 | 60 | 1.60-} 60 
Bos 8... }.0) 3.501] 60 | 62.00 | 60 | 65.00 1.75 
POL Ol say 8.08) Dale Oe ae LLP: 1.75 | 60 | 2.00 Nod 8 ues. Cee Mth *h.. 81 ay 30.00 | 60 | 40.00 | 60 
NP : AT hi ag a ee A 21.40 4 a a 
A On) (On cacte ene Flin Remare Ue at Ve a a 2.25 0 
Mookers Wo eee Weal, Ler Oe 13.40 | 60 | 15.20 | 60 
os Ee ae} 35.004] 60 | 27.00 | 60 | 32.00 No) Fo. 8s. Ve Week't. doce dae: 15.00 | 60 | 16.25 | 60 
Oe tet hs 1 Darr bite | ee 1.00 | 53 | 1.00 Nos By. Oh Se Weeltt. dont qty, 14.00 | 60 | 16.50 | 60 
NOL iiien ese Day el. oe en, 1.75 | 60] 1.95 NO.) Gee ay. BB 180 bey hers uid 2.05 | 66 
Wowie sie 2) Daa ty) Set ae 1.00 | 60 | 1.25 No.0... 4 Day | 3.05] 60| 2.05] 60] 2.05 | 60 
MONS Coil asc| Daw i fete 1.55 | 60| 1.55 Nott) 2). ee Mth ha. dee. ace. 37.50 | 60 | 42.00} 60 
No.|120555,. 9098 Day odor Leey. 1.15-| 60 | 1.75 | 48 
River drivers— 1.55 
1S Shs Ae gh: Day | 54.00c 1.85 2.25 
No. foe Day ae 1.50} 84| 1.50 2 ” 
Non eh Sues ae ‘, a 70 : = Cooks— 
: .00 trey 7p ARN in is Day dees mae. 2.20-|. 2.50- . 
NO SL Nae, Tee ee 2.00 | 75 | 3.00 Sy f 3.50 3.60 
Cte Me PNAS BF A (eteel a a De 2.00 | 84] 3.00 Ne. eck seeeee Day | 3.00] 84] 2.25 | 84] 3.30 | 84 
INO: We ee  OEDAY Wee ee: 1.75-| 60 | 2.75- NO. gs. scshs tue Day) lara c. 1.50 | 60] 1.85 | 70 
i 2.25 3.25 Fe (sat EIR A Day 2.75 | 72) 3.25] 72 
DOUG h is ics PAD ee eta 2.00 | 60 | 3.00 Nov t0 coe ee ke ean Beate: eee 9 50 | 60 | 78.00 | 60 
INO: Age sichh ay Na ee. 2.25 | 60} 3.10 Nae cme Mth. jaded. ef 65.00 | 60 | 65.00 | 60 
NG c8eet sea te eee 2.00 | 60} 3.00 WO! ees wees Ath. 1s. ou aula e 65.00-| 70 | 75.00-| 60 
INOU RO iso ey 1. 2 ae eae 2.50 | 841 3.60 70.00 90.00 





Be og ae and lodging without charge is general in Eastern Canada; in British Columbia for monthly employees and 


t 1929-30. t 1927-28. 
(a) Without board. (b) Per day. (c) Per month. 


Fite 
ip a | 


Tastg VII—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN THE LUMBERING INDUSTRY—Continued 


A—Lo«eeinae—Continued 





1928-29 1935-36 1936-37 
Locality en Locality 
and - Unit Hrs Hrs Hrs and | Unit 
Occupation Wages | per| Wages | per| Wages | per Occupation 
wk. wk. wk. 
$ $ $ 
Quersrec—Conc. Choppers and 
Sawyers—Con. 
Cooks—Con. INOW 4B ole ts 6 - Mth. 
Nogesi. ae. t 48. Weoelei!) 5 2, Nn 19350) |, 70) }.22, 008 70: is Nolo) 08.0 00. ay 
INOS HOR aes sss « IS E10 Jape dee A A 2.50.1 60 | 3.00 160: fs NoweG. 4.2... Mth. 
Nos 10). .A8. 380. VEC eR be etal: ets 60.00 | 60 | 75.00 | 60 
Nod Ue Sikes Weeks 2.5.0). |... 17Z.1@ | 70 19.05 |) 70 Wt Now ae. 2.28. Mth. 
Nos 123..08..2.86. COLE. oie ckys flere ss 18.75 | 70 | 20.00 | 70 
INOW TSE AE eee. Mth. | $0.00 | 60 | 75.00 | 77 | 80.00 | 77 INOW Ses ane. «ss Day 
Nos 14s Aer 83. Day | 75.00c | 2.25 | 80} 2.50] 80) No. 9......... Mth. 
Noj15) Gece. Mth. | 40.00 | 60 | 60.00 | 84] 2.50b) 84) No.10......... Mth. 
No. 16).03.3 22. Day 2S 0st GO) Wes eaedanee 2-06} [084 ll Now Te Ne. 6 Mth. 
INOS 172.08.) 28. Mth. | 94.00 85.00 95.00 |. INOS IQ Pe oka cole Day 
Notts eet Ae. Mth. 
Cookees— No) TAR ess: Day 
No@cl(a)iet .... Days Wiss ch flee 1.800 15.031 (2.00 (oe Nod BBY BR 08. Day 
INO GOR cle od stone EGR os leraltee 37.50 | 60 | 47.00 | 60 
INO aos desis sees Weele iin de 13.25 | 70) 14.60 170 |) Nos 16). 8) 1.28). Mth. 
INOS 48.0..57.25.. Qs Ejay aah veggies Ala Py 37.50 | 70 | 54.30 | 70 
INOW 208 geese INE a CH ne A EE 37.50 | 77 | 40.00 | 77 | No. 17(a)....... Mth. 
ING Gis sstdone’e! IVETE erat slates 30.00 | 70 | 40.00 } 60 
Now e864 Be. Mth {1540000 .021'4620001...) . 1.55.00 AV Nos 18). 00.3... Mth. 
INOS Be tcs eee o0 Day 2 SOSA) HOO FZ fe ieee ile 
Now. 00. 2..4:0%. TOUR GRI LES ra, ae WeSdt) 84 2070) 14Se Wt Nod S97 8... Day 
River drivers— NOR 20 Beaton ss Mth. 
Nos ilags.S.....: 1D 271 | ey A Pe 220 Mee ih aR ileus 
NO Ahi rs. ae ay 2:50. }.84 1) ABN]. 84.1 835 u84 | WINoe2dr eos ek. Mth. 
INO FROM pate. Day 3.25 | 60 3.00 | 60 2.75 | 60 
Noa. OF.) ......° INGEN | Rb ADE 58.50 | 60 | 71.50 | 60 || No. 22 (a).......|Day 
INOg Bees. 183 Day ae 60 | 2.25 | 60 |. 2.75 | 60 | No. 28:......... ay 
Nos 68.00.52: Day | 70.00c]....] 2.75 $225 | ale: 
Wos AU2.34..2.88 2 Day 2 OU. Oss ate ti ade: 2.75 | 70 |\Chainers and 
INDY Se.8.05 08: War tes Sicivitiiase 2.25 | 78 2.75 | 60 rollers— 
Nod 92.08.) 20 DA Yait osteo 5 putes 70 2.75 | 60 OD AY BEY RS Mth. 
2.2! 
INOS 102 59.5264 Dash |! OE kee DAT aol ODOM | aemtatl ah INTO sine Occ ed 6 4 Mth. 
INOW AW ssc ldard close Ea Rene ae) QH2b ide. | Ze Go GOW WINOw toe Jee ws. «5 Day 
ne Fete pe Week fe hitloon N27) 60) |) 202700 60H VINO RV Bee a Mth. 
NOR PORE F035 Weeks hs. ah |a8. £815) 9,/60) | 20.45) 60. WINGS eee sen. Day 
Nos ek FB Day 1. 75=|, 60=)) 2202501566; | 2k 5) WGO) WN INOS NOP oe ee Mth. 
2.75 | 84 INOS ar foes 2h Day 
INO NTO ee ek UI Sg 1 Rr A He 2.50 | 60 3.50 | 60 INO Se eaeia ez) Day 
INo:) 160.8. ...00: Day | 50.00c] 72 2.25 er 2.75 Pa Nog 10) een) lee Mth. 
2 
INO) 170 Ae. 2 Be: Dayan er eI eR ck DA25T 1 GO) Wh Be FO WOO INO LON eee tee. Mth. 
INO TTB CaaS . 25). TRAV Boe sistihenes 22201 172 2.75 | 60 
Nos tiiqa)e.. 2.4. Day 
Cooks on drive— ; 
INO IR Tb eee Mth. | 94.00 |....} 85.00 |. 105.00 |... .||\Loaders— 
Now 20.85. 2.08. Day | 90.00c] 70 | 2.00-} 7 3.00-| 7 IND Smiles efi 'ss Day 
2.40 3.50 
INO 51S ees): NOG | ifs J Lilet 2.25 | 60 3.00 | 60 INOS cas 0's. Mth. 
INO AE Bie atour sie Day 8 20=|\, GO) tiie Meee liisiey 4.00) laiZOo | BANG iactck. ss 5! Day 
4.50 ING SANE se ss e's Mth. 
NOs Sy. ete ID 72ini2 3) RON lea) 3 2.75-| 84 | 3.50-] 70 
3.25 4.00 No. 5... .| Day 
NiO) 69:4. //2. 8a. ID Ei SaaS 2 eae 2.25 | 70 3.00 | 70 INO EGR oe. ok ahi. Mth. 
INO AIG Facets MO Vee |e. < etebailis ian 2.90 5 Le SROD) Wee UNOtn dceeeee ss os Mth. 
INO. 82 28. 228: OVA an. 8 ee oe eee | Wasu Ys Meat cts S260) hUkO fl P INGOs, tOm eee |. <5: Day 
Node OF. ees ars Week. lis... 240 AR 23.75 | 60 | 30.00 | 60 INORaMOE ae. & oh Mth 
Not LO) Bas. Weel |b coil eca 19.75 | 70 | 22.25 | 70 
ANCOR Ln sicctes cute Day 3.20 | 72 oe | 874 ee 874 No. 10(a) Mth. 
INio! 127.8 ..4 tees Day 3.00 2.25-| 80 | 2.75-| 80 
PALES ott) Teamsters— 
INoH3 Rot: Day mt 84} 2.50 | 72} 3.00 ONO aS che aie Day 
INR Oey a:sle. « Mth 
ONTARIO 
NOSE LD. Fikes Da 
Choppers and Non tay wees | 5s. Mth 
sawyers— No} Top Ae. oe. Mth 
No setliad..2.08 Mth. | 40.00 | 60 | 30.00 | 60 | 50.00-] 60 || No. 6.......... Mth. 
75.00 Nod phe: 38. Mth. 
Nod 2hikss 5. AAs Mai. WR teste ilbrss 35.00 | 60 | 35.00 | 60 
INO} 88.08 5.085 DDE Var [8 hale ctosadt alae 120060 |. 1520 1260 We aNog (Shee: i: Day 


(a) Without board: (6) per day: 


t 1927-1928. 


(c) per month. 


1928-29 


Hrs 
Wages | per 
wk. 


eee eeerteoae 


seer eerte wae 
eoeeoeetoene 


eee eeeeleese 
eee ooeretocoe 
see eoretscae 
eee oeeetocne 


se oeseeteseons 


eeesseefeoens 
eecescetooae 
eeeceretoeae 
eeeresetsces 


eee eos eleoes 


ee eoeeerloeoes 
ee erect etocee 
seco seelereoe 
erro costs ase 
cere ecstoree 


Seon ecvefec sions 


eeceecoreleons 


seers eefanes 


pee esesieo cece 


ee ereceto rae 
were oesto rae 
a a i ey 


eeeeasefesor 
Pee es ed 
er ee i 
ee eee ry 


ee 


1935-36 


woe 





Hrs 
Wages | per 
wk. 








1936-37 


Hrs 


Wages | per 
wk. 
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Tastp VII.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN THE LUMBERING INDUSTRY—Continued 








A—Logeaine—Continued 
1928-29 1935-36 1936-37 1928-29 1935-36 1936-37 
Locality —-| | —_ Locality ih pypenriepecines ( f maeorces cere (pe 
and Unit Hrs Hrs Hrs and Unit Hrs Hrs Hrs 
Occupation Wages | per| Wages | per | Wages] per Occupation Wages| per| Wages] per | Wages] per 
wk. wk. wk. wk. wk. wk. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
OntTaRIO—Con. Cookees—Con. 
INOMO. ae ders Mth ol See eel sed 35.00 | 70 | 40.00 | 70 
Teamsters—Con. ING BIO) nhs oe Mth. | 40.00 |} 60 | 30.00 | 60 | 30.00 | 60 
INO MIDS: Gos fects Mth. } 30.00-} 60 | 46.00-| 60 | 46.00-| 60 || No. il.......... Mth. | 50.00 | 84 | 30.00 | 84 | 28.00-| 84 
40.00 50.00a 60.00a 35.00 
TNOUDLON syn aerate Day | eetee oleae 1.35 | 60 1.50 | 60 INO IQs. 2 ae: NETO RS Uebel cael 26.00-| 60 | 28.00-| 60 
INO ele) as Tae 24287 BAER ESG ot TON 1.55 | 54 1.75 | 54 28 .00 32.00 
INO EZ tne gee Mth. | 26.00-| 60 | 30.00-} 60 | 45.00-} 60 INO TIS A. 2.88. NEG e| $5. eee ste 35.00 | 54 | 41.50 | 54 
35.00 37.50 55.00 INO Tae. oo oa IDR yON| #.be.* Ale oe W708 |x 3| epla(Oh le. 
INOS ee. Sete: Mth. | 40.00 | 60 | 30.00 | 60 | 30.00 | 60 INO.i100. 5. £88: Mth. | 45.00-} 70 | 35.00 | 72 | 35.00 | 72 
INO tae es sie ECT foe se ate 35.00 | 54 | 41.50 | 54 50.00 
NOB i. Lh Mth. | 40.00 } 60 | 30.00 | 60 | 35.00 | 60 || No. 16.......... Mehon)] OG. Page 40.00 | 60 | 40.00 | 60 
Wow Tete ise, Ni bol oN Bi paeasael 201 28.00 | 60 | 32.00 | 60 INO UIE. Stra Meche ieee. alee 35.00 | 84 | 35.00 | 84 
NONE. Si Raa DE Yin steel cleyad ed si BGO ine chin d 998) 170 No. 18. NEI Ah 5c fA ee 45.00 | 84 | 50.00 | 84 
Novis eu. Se Mth. | 60.00-| 60 | 40.00 | 60 | 40.00-] 60} No. 19.......... Dey alec tale 2.10 | 70 | 2.10 | 70 
65.00 45.00 INO FZ0N.c. < Bee Mth. | 30.00-] 70 | 30.00 | 84 | 40.00 } 84 
INO WDO wes Hears VEG ROH eta Hak 40.00 | 60 | 40.00 | 60 35.00 
INGA 20 chs. Reteee PEO Merete Rls. che 2.75 | 60 2.75 | 60 INO {21 (aye) Pe Mth. | 50.00- 45.00 | 84 2.25b| 84 
INOUE, bsetee Dey Rey wee ee 2.35 | 54 2.70 | 54 60.00 
INO P22 eae Wee Mth i i: 60 | 30.00 | 54 | 41.50 | 54 | No. 22(a) Day Olt a. ste attr 1.65 | 78 | 1.65 | 78 
INOH23 (aye hee Mth. | 40.00-] 54 | 58.50 | 60 2.606] 60 ||Road cutters— 
50.00 Nowd).08. LAG Day | 35.00-| 60 | 2.25 | 60] 2.25 | 60 
INO S28O eke. VATE rapa eee a Oh 20.00- 24 .00- 50. 00c 
26.00 30.00 Noi aya. bee Daye ifs ees 1.00 | 60 1.00 | 60 
No. 25 (a) UD Eat ieee aed be me 1.90 | 50 1.90 | 60 IN OMS ort: etal Mth. | 30.00 | 00 | 30.00 | 60 | 40.00 | 6@ 
IN Ofe ka. ero are IMEGID G] Bete hoe a ieee 26.00-| 60 | 26.00-} 60 
Cooks— 30.00 30.00 
No pes) hae: Day 2.85-| 70 | 2.00-| 70] 2.75-| 701 No. 5.......... Way: | 2.ee- eae te 1.00 | 60} 1.15 | 60 
3.30 3.00 3.00 INO.) SOV. eee: Mth. | 26.00-} 60 | 37.00-| 60 | 40.00-| 68 
Nod be. oR: SVG | Be eGehs te 75.00-] 70 | 75.00-| 70 32.00 50.00a 60 .00a 
90.00 90.00 INO HG eee Meh. | FA Cae 25.00-| 60 | 28.00-| 60 
INOSUSHTE caters Mithin Wesca sevane ee 35.00-| 70 | 35.00-| 70 27.00 29.00 
45.00 50.00 INOW MSR the. beret Mth. | 35.00 | 60 | 26.00 | 60 | 26.00 | 60 
INO RE i eee: AD iy ae beat: 2.50 | 60 2.50 | 60 INOS SORU Res Meter Mth. ee ae. 35.00 | 54 | 37.00 | 54 
INOS apes tame Mth. {100.00 | 60 | 60.00 | 70 | 70.00 | 70 INOGIOR ah. eee Diva ilar peel hee 1.75 | 60 1.95 | 60 
NOs MEM OR Cee A ola 3 Bean i net eS / 108.00 | 84 |108.00 | 84 ING Ete. Pe INEGI it Sak aise. 30.00 | 60 | 30.00 | 60 
INO SON ts hehe Sd God a RGN See a LS 73.00 | 84 | 73.00 | 84 INO MO cise teat Daya Wee Alea 2.10 | 54 2.10 } 54 
Wok iS.) ae: EGE G ree baile 45.00-| 70 | 60.00-| 79 INOFIGHIS.. oy ces Mth. | 26.00-} 60 | 26.00 | 54 | 37.00 | 54 
60.00 65.00 40.00 
NOs OR ey PaNe4 Are real pase a aie T5000} 020) } 2.506) (701 |) Nos lars. ) ae. Ni 5) 0% 5) fb argon Fe Ae 20.00- 24.00-|... 
Nosvleck. Fadl: CINTA eapeegeyey he Wali 3.10 | 90 2.90 | 84 26.00 80.00 
Nog iti. bine. AiR ihc Mea ol Bae 2.35 | 84 2.00 | 84 INo315\(@)... Vee Daye te aly oes 1.75 | 60 1.75 | 60 
INO SARI Pein Ath. | 90.00-| 70 | 90.00 | 70 {100.00 | 70 
100.00 Blacksmiths— 
OAR SMe A he Mth age TO O0L004) 70) 75.00 }2°70 1} No) De. ee Day | 40.00-] 60 | 3.00] 60 | 2.50 | 60 
4 60.00c 
INOS RE Be A Mth. |125.00 | 60 | 75.00 | 60 | 75.00 | 60 INOW AES. aR BY ala ae say gel I a 60.00 | 60 | 60.00 | 60 
INGA Tosi en. er VG rea oer 90.00 | 54 | 124.00] 54 INOW 8 ewe 28 ee Mere a Seer aet 8 63.00 | 84 | 63.00 | 84 
Noe Gr i Ren). Mth. |125.00 | 84 | 85.00 | 84 | 95.00 | 84 UNO AA Ne lrcoae cian! Day iligee epee 2.50 | 60 2.50 | 60 
BN KGY ily (ec benal Use ae DEG Ed] Be et ae: 65.00 | 60 | 69.00 | 60 UNOS MOIS Aibis A ates Hs Bes) ate) |W SS OC eo 60.00 | 70 | 75.00 | 70 
INGE TSE Oe oe uas: Day, Ato eae emia SCM ed 3. CONGO INo.d 16EUGE I oh Dayo. 65.k ae 1.73 | 54 2.00 | 54 
Wo Boro. fae: Mth. |125.00c} 70 |125.00 | 72 |125.00 | 72 Nose. CGNe Mth. 1100.00 | 60 | 75.00 | 60 | 75.00 | 69 
ING E2Oh pee TMG Faye] 2 ee ke 100.00 | 60 |100.00 | 60 Noda he cae Mth. /100.00 | 60 | 75.00 | 60 | 75.00 | 60 
INO Z BS tae. ee Iso cha Pia geal eee 120.00 | 84 |120.00 | 84 NOs Soe 1 We. MEG, 7 Ree eae 45.00 | 60 | 50.00 | 60 
INO P20 he FA. DP ead Sst 3.00-| 70 | 3.00-] 70} No. 10......... Day | Oe. Psa es: 2°90) 2%) 8310 1268 
4 3.50 3.50 | INGOT ae eee Mth. |100.00-| 6 85.00-] 60 | 60.00-| 60 
ING soca cts ei: Mth. |100.00-| 70 | 90.00-] 84 |104.00-| 84 125.00 100.00 100.60 
. 120.00 100.00 124.00 INO DQ. Pee O89 ay Te Sell Peco 75.00 | 60 | 75.00 | 60 
No; 24(@)e..8.- Mth. |100.00~ 87.50 | 84 38.25 | 84 Nos lisence Re. TDA ANE ccBeeaell stare 4.25 | 60 4.75 | 60 
125.00 INO FILES § 155 Be Days || <eeeeeas. : 3.00 | 60} 38.00 | 60 
IOR 2D en. LEM iit ova heen ge NE LOOROON 21 100.00 | Noten 2 i Mth. | 75.00-| 70 | 75.00 | 60 | 95.00 | 60 
INORZ5P Fee.) e:. 08> MEDI) ah eee ae 75.00-| 80 | 75.00-| 80 100.00 
100.00 100.00 Nod 16, Sh. 8e: i ols OU a Wa ae 60.00 60.00 |.. 
Nos27yid.t ie. Mth. | 75.00-| 60 | 70.00-] 60 | 75.00-| 60 
85.00 75.00 100.60 River drivers— 
IN OI26 te eee BY Ese eee 3.00 | 70 3.00 | 70 Noss.) Sa: Day 2.00-} 60 1.75-| 60 2.75 | 69 
INOZ29\(G); ene Dey Rie eae eo 4.00 | 78 4.00 | 78 2.50 2.25 
Woss0h ote a ay |. 25,00=1072 |) 2250160) 2.50 170 I) No. 2) 8. lah. Day: |) Re Bait 2.25 | 60 | 2.75 | 60 
80.00c IN Osmo a «te took Mth. | 50.00 2.256} 60 | 40.00 | 60 
Tom ae ee ee Day? eal eee 2.00-| 60 2.00-1 60 
Cookees— 2.50 2.50 
Nor tek 2c ie : Day 2.00 | 70 | 35.00-| 70 | 35.00-| 70 NOD COG) Reese Mth: | ee ee ee 53.00-| 78 | 58.00 | 72 
37.50 40.00 58.00 
IOS, Rantee eee MC Es As Peal toe bie 35.00 | 70 | 35.00 | 70 INOFCOh Se Rees LB Eagan sysraraes $8 Pace 1.50 | 60 1.50 | 60 
Nol toh es eB Mth. | 40.00 | 60 | 30.00 | 70 | 40.00 | 70 IND D472 ae Ae Mth. | 40.00-] 60 | 48.00-] 60 | 50.00-| 60 
Noj-iae BE ee INEGI ey, eventual ane 35.00 | 80 | 35.00 | 80 50.00 60.00 91.50 
NiO PED R em ge, crt Rela | Sen «Sel Pereyalh 35.00 | 70 | 35.00 | 70 Nog 486.28, LA Dae teste): 1.50 | 60 1.55 | 70 
No. 6(a) INEGIEG:. | easier eo 53.00 | 84 | 53.00 | 841] No. 9......... Mth. | 40.00-| 60 | 40.00-] 60 | 40.00 | 70 
No lk detatrereseche AV Meco ee larels 1235) 1) 70 1.35 | 70 55.00 50.00 See 
INO. Si8iRTeee coer Day sea ics 1.16 | 84 1.16! 84 No. 10. D8 Winch See: sepals on 2.50 3.00 








tt Female. (a) Without board. (b) per day. (c) per month. 
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Tastz VII-WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN THE LUMBERING INDUSTRY—Continued 


A—Loaaine—Continued 








1928-29 


———— | —. 


Hrs 
Wages | per | Wages 
wk. 


1935-36 


Hrs 
per 
wk. 


1936-37 









1928-29 
Hrs 


1935-36 





Hrs 


1936-37 





Wages | per] Wages} per} Wages 
wk. wk. 


Hrs 
per 
wk. 


ee | | | | |] | J ff ff 





Locality 
and Unit 
Occupation 
Ontario—Con. 
River drivers—Con. 
NOR Bcd baa. ¢ Day 
INowa2) 21h fd Day 
Nouase . Feb. Day 
NOs 4). db if Day 
NOT... 2 Be al Day 
ING LG). 5 ek. f Day 
BNOSHKA.. tee). f Day 
BritisH 
CouuMBIA 
High riggers— 
INO sae. Day 
Noma ze. 6 Aa te A Day 
Noms. . 1 Bb J Day 
None ae os. de 4 Day 
INFOS D). sa dete ats Day 
INOBR GE . 2 PR 3. Hour 
INU Tilt, bite tot Day 
INFODR SE). § OA. f Day 
INO2L-O% 2 Bhi t..t Day 
IWORUO . 2k." Day 
INOBHL TS Re 4. 4 Day 
NORA 2h i sReekey Day 
Noogtss be od. Day 
INO. nLAT es cen ae Day 
Second riggers— 
Nabe ist et Day 
INIORE 26 A so sucha Day 
NORM S)..) fit. ¢ Day 
INOMD AR TT Std Day 
INORG 2 BE 4.4 Day 
Norm 6. ..f ahd. 4 Hour 
INORG AE. EAS tL Day 
Noga Se. 5} Ph. 4 Day 
INO OT a At ott Day 
INOPAOE. fee 8 Day 
Nott th. a te Day 
Third riggers— 
INO: 2 Lascien eae Day 
Noe). on te t,t Day 
North 3b5 2-28 424 Day 
IN (0)5) OA ae is Ba Day 
Nom a). 0 424 Day 
Rigging slingers— 
INORG Ah aN as 4 ay 
NORE 2.0 6 ue dot Day 
INOOG SE 2 Oh ot Day 
INOfS 4. PAR df Day 
Nog GF Be ae Day 
ING Gat aa Hour 
INOW sae rose Day 
UN Voy eek ee ce Maan ae Day 
Not G2 Be Als Day 
Nos 10. 2h Re 44 Day 
Tho) as as Day 
ENGm its. Oe a Ad Day 
INORpLSR te eo a: Day 
INO T4e BR 08 Day 
INOpe 5.5 Be ie Day 
INogd 6: 2. 2b 4. Day 
NOD 7h Sb BR AoA Day 
Fallers and 
buckers— 
INOS 152 2 S28 Hou 
INOMD Zhe eich Day 
NORE Oh fcis BE Ae Hour 
None 42... Be as Day 
INORGD: ts HR! Mth. 


se wee rote aes 


ee cea 


sere weet o rae 


ees oe ery 


Crt) Ooms Moat a 


es ey 


Sr ocr a) 


sere ee efonae 


seer eee fooes 


ee 


es oc 


ae ed 


ee 












Locality 
Hrs| and Unit 
Wages] per|} Occupation 
wk.} 
$ Hl 

\allers and 

buekers—Con. 

DABS ORO Ss) TERRI Hour 
Z.OOwMGOUE Mio. Teck. ke. Day 
8.451484) hep Now 8... id... Hour 
3.25-| 84 f No. 9......... Day 
3.50 aN OmMLG) 7b! mh. 21: Day 
Ze COMM COVRARINO ALD. 2h. 3.0 ay 
2. OOW Se HRMINORI 2. L Wa. 2 Hour 
2}. 50 60) Hip Nios 18). oF seed ay 
1.50 | 60 BN ier) (Ce Seay ae Hour 

INGO) th 5.6 Day 
INOMUG. Jb OA. 1.2 Hour 
INO MEG. 0b Boe). g Day 
Non TStekic. oh... Hour 
Nor thO): Fh Sih. 2 oi Day 
SOV ASh teh NON20). Jt O.. 000 Day 
G. Lon aSuie Now 2h fu. |. Day 
§: OOsiFa Shia Nios22) E B42.0 Day 
4,90) | 48phtp Nov 23s. bts. 4 oc Day 
7.70 | 48 NG 24k ie. Laks Day 
DOO) (G48 ep Nona. ob Sh. 3.) Day 
7.20 | 48 IN OM201 Sh na. 2 5 e Day 
G20 MASiHONO ty, ot oth. 2. Day 
8.00 | 48 
8.00 | 48 | Hooktenders— 
7.90 | 48 IN Osh) Gs M4. 1.03 Day 
8.25 | 48 IN ON Zeemote Day 
8.00 | 48 ING oh < ke dhe | ot Day 
6.50 | 48 INO Ae oe Ban3 ok Day 
Ty oss, ee Ae Day 
IN OINO Oe oieee «|: Day 
GOUT 4 Sut RVN Ow Gee aes Day 
6.40, 4 Shiige Now! S. 1 Ba. be Day 
5.90 48)f Now 9... ao. 2.3 Day 
6.40 INOS LOR TA eae 22 Day 
G00; 4S Hoe Nowe ah... Hour 
5.90; WASHIAN OZ ae. Day 
Cay WASH Heb INONT Sy. ae oc Day 
5. 25y MASS i RMIN OFS, OE Ra. oo Day 
6.15 | 48 IN ORL Sb WBE 2 Day 
6.00 | 48 INGHIG. OF Mgd.6 Day 
6.50 | 48 Noor ie! aes Day 
5.90 | 48 
UNWouy IRS) Riee Ge) Day 
INGER DO) eee. ei Day 
4.65 | 48 INON2O.)% Ba. 2. Day 
4.90 | 48 None i) he}. ay 
4.80 | 48 
4.90 | 48 |\Chokermen— 
4.85 | 48 NOL er... Day 
INOW. aod Day 
IN Gee Sy eae YY! Day 
5.65 | 48 INO 4 BS 20 Day 
5 90> MASTER Nosb Oi. 0). 2.0 Day 
5.80 | 48 IN OM Gi hea Day 
SBOn WASHHBEN OM Gk wae. 2 Hour 
6.00 | 48 NOIR Sy ae ety Day 
.7T4 | 48 NG OL wa f.: Day 
5.25 | 48 INI@s ORS SE 2 eee Day 
6.00-] 48 Nowe t eas. ay 
6.50 INOPL 2 east Day 
5E 90) MASHER N OMS: 22 Be ee Day 
5.00 | 48 | No. 14......... Day 
5. 900 |F4 Si le OMB a. we. 8. Day 
FSO 4 STN O28] Gs. 6 Pd 2 Day 
4.00 | 48 Unfors: Day 
5), GO PEAS WORINOMIS!. 25 eb Sk Day 
5.00 | 48 INORG. 1 Baek. Day 
4.50-| 48 
5.00 Cert 
5.25 | 48 ot ieemtencs.. Day 
Non) 22h tae a. Day 
INOS Sih Bea Day 
Noe 4. Res. Day 
OD) PAST HERING LED. 0b bid. Day 
3. 20 SS RRNO LG). Pee a.) Day 
AD AST RRINORE 7. chee st. Day 
6.00 | 48 
45: OOS 48 ioNonw 8) it BRA. Day 





sper cece ete vee 


es i et 


ee ees cere i) 


COCHY Scar hax a CCoe ey et 


a es cr ey 


rs ieee 


ee ie aed 


ee Se ee 


Ce ee ae 


sulla alvevene Msz 6a 6 


re ee cr 


eee cea le ees 


ae 


ee 


ee ice 


H> STOO NIT =I CONT O “I 
WISMALRMORWENw 
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Taste VII-WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN THE LUMBERING INDUSTRY—Continued 


A—Loagaine—Continued 








Locality 
and 
Occupation 


1928-29 


Hrs 


1935-36 


Hrs 


Wages | per | Wages | per 
wk. wk. 


1936-37 


Hrs 
Wages | per 
wk. 


—_———— |§ — | | S| | | | |_ SST | ee | | | | SS SSS 


1928-29 1935-36 1936-37 
Locality | | 
and Unit Hrs Hrs Hrs 
Occupation Wages | per | Wages] per} Wages | per 
wk. wk. wk. 
$ $ $ 
BririsH CoLtuMBIA 
—Cont. 
Chasers—Con. 
INOW 19). 5 Sea VOUT cc hee.6 silks .59 | 48 .64 | 48 
Noml0: op eee Day So |e nie ail eee 4.00 | 48 |} 4.50 | 48 
NOME. URE ORY Wahcae ned ete 3.60 | 48 | 4.80 | 48 
Ao Ye ee el IDR e a Pome GP eee 4.50 | 48 | 5.25 | 48 
INOS 13 eee TBE Nig a met ial ie) 4.75 | 48 | 5.15 | 48 
INONIE sch caer 1B wig i ae SW ine 4.65-] 48 | 5.15-| 48 
4.90 5.40 
Novel). 5 eee IDEN IN AR IA 2 3.20 | 48 | 3.45 | 48 
INOU16.. oe Dav ints saueoaoae 3.75 | 48 | 4.50 |} 48 
Novi i ste UB g AG) eae Bas 4.25 | 48 | 4.50 | 48 
Loaders— 
INOw i Oa Day 4.50 | 48 | 4.00 | 48] 5.15 | 48 
Node 2).: EY ER LU WBE A .90 | 48 | 5.40 | 48 
INOUN Ss s% cores IDB VM icdtete al teks 4.50 | 48 | 5.00 | 48 
Nowra. ..eaae BYU tesoetoes Perens 8.45 | 48 | 3.45 | 48 
IN OR Rien a Davi ae eee 4.50 | 48 | 4.75 | 48 
Nowe: 6s, aes FROUD eee es }asae .625] 48 .675| 48 
INOPPiT. borane Dayal rcdees ap aurtes 3.75 | 48 | 4.70 | 48 
NOs 8.0% Sango e AVG, te mantel ke .20 | 48 | 3.10 | 48 
INO Ou he eciaae Day 4.50 | 48 | 3.65 | 48] 4.70 | 48 
INOPAO eae EA Tid Meo eal YR 75 | 48] 5.15 | 48 
Noth eos Day 4.50 | 48 | 5.00 | 48} 5.50 | 48 
ING !81 2!) Ee IB ERA Reuse eee .90 | 48 | 5.40 | 48 
INOMI3.. |. 2 2a) a) DO Ay Ma ais. cL oreices 4.40 | 48 | 4.85 | 48 
Nowa) hae DEVAN | Satameysve |aeiate 5.00 | 48 | 5.50} 48 
INOS DS). PR Se ay dalle tapes ob stecets 4.90 | 48 | 5.45 | 48 
Boom men— 
Nom kh! vk eae MD RY tal es deters | horas 4.00 | 48 | 4.50 | 48 
INOS 2h) TB YEAS Pe) ieee I 4.50 | 48 | 5.00 | 48 
NOs: (32) Sie ID Yeh iol Bike CN Bae 8.75 | 48 | 4.75 | 48 
INOS die. 2) Ae ers HTOUTH Saetoe alee le 50-.55| 44 |.50-.60] 44 
INO: Oe 2 er aie ELOUB eae settee .59 | 48 .63 | 48 
INOS 6. it eee Dae 0G PI NG IE 4.50 | 48 |] 5.50 | 48 
INO Midi et eee tank Day 5.50 | 48 | 3.65 | 48 | 4.70 | 48 
INOH 8). eee BVH) lesan neeae .75 | 48 | 5.15 | 48 
Nos 9)) ay Fat Bi vee aa ES .75 | 48 | 5.25 | 48 
INOW1O.. 2S), ceameaes Day 4.40 | 48 | 4.65 | 48; 5.10] 48 
INOMII Ni Saneek AM | ees se | onsice .00 | 48 | 4.50 | 48 
INO2 12): 2 eee Dayan | Gis eet | sie 4.65 | 48 | 5.15 | 48 
NOP Se GE eae Day pn aeaneeas ley ae 3.20 | 48 | 3.45 | 48 
INOW sb eee 1B ER Carried ae © 4.60 | 48 5.20 | 48 
INGHIS . hese Lay pao oars cae 4.25 | 48 | 5.00] 48 
INOMLG. |. eM 8 Day wiles: (verte 3.45-] 48 | 4.00 | 48 
4.00 
Signalmen— 
IN OU yl sterner JD agi al leah seaee Bett. .40 | 48 | 4.50 | 48 
INOW 2, 5 seme Day 3.25 | 48 | 3.20 | 48 | 4.25 | 48 
INOW: . Ree aii ile Mena ase .00 | 48 | 4.50 | 48 
NOW 4. cE ae le Days rgaele sys. 4.10 | 48 | 4.40 | 48 
Now 5: 5 2a BYERS? Valls, seen ef 3.75 | 48 | 4.50 | 48 
INOM:G). baits aoe ID Eig SIE Ghat eee 3.75 | 48 | 4.10 | 48 
INGE Goss aoe 1B fh Mat ee Ned 8 3.50 | 48 | 4.50 | 48 
NOM SO. eee tee Day hlneges sehen 4.10 | 48 4.50 | 48 
INOS 9) 22) Pe aa8 DAY) dk Aeleite orerte 3.20 | 48 3.45 | 48 
INOWHON. & e528 DAaytaliniescalsoae 8.45 | 48 | 3.80 | 48 
INO Tey tao 8 ID Rig inlleee adc ere 3.20 | 48 | 4.20] 48 
INO sich ads: By tae ee cell ste 3.20 | 48 4.20 | 48 
INOMLS sh ah ee % Our, | aeie spots 61 | 48 .55 | 48 
INO Las Se hig OG bead. Sete Be 8 .00 | 48 | 4.50 | 48 
INOMLDS occasion Day 3.20 | 48 | 4.00 | 48} 4.40 | 48 
INOALG: te ae LNA MIS Bs, eae lee, 8 .20 | 48 | 4.60 | 48 
INOW. twee DAS Be [rites coe 3.20 | 48 | 3.75 | 48 
INOWISi:. sede FTN ol PRE ceetleg ee 4.15 | 48 | 4.90] 48 
INO: Oe As See Day isl ie encanto de 3.20 | 48 | 4.50 | 48 
Levermen— 
Nowe Ik... scieaien Day 7.50 | 48 | 7.50 | 48 | 8.25 | 48 
INO 2h ce ee AY Tiliscrpracal ciel 6.50 | 48 | 6.95 | 48 
INGMES 0) Mat ste our) We: Oa Ree .81 | 48 .875| 48 
IN Ga ae. 2: ee DAY Fila e oiveee 5.25 | 48 | 6.75 | 48 
INOGs Dy. eee ees Day patersccateent 6.50 | 48 98d} 48 
Nowe G) 2S. dacs Dayaleceeenclesece 6.40 | 48 | 6.90 | 48 
INGSR ie. tee ee DS y Pleo ecco 6.00 | 48 | 6.60! 48 


eer eeeves 


ee erveosece 


Locomotive 
engineers— 


eee e cess 


se eee eece 


eeececesecs 


ee eecceces 


ceo ee eeoe 


ee ee ceeoe 


se ee eeeoe 


se ee cecee 


sere eeeos 


es i ry 


Ce os ea 


seceeerfeses 


eeeeeosfoeoes 


eeceeesloeee 


eeeerecorleoes 


eer eeeete wes 


eee coer loses 


sec eerste cee 


oe ay 


eeceee eto ees 


ee oar 


ee eee rele cee 


eer ceo rte vee 


ee is ieee 


cece eer toca 


eeeceestocee 


cece eerlooee 


eeeocceslo oon 


eeeceerfooes 


eee eeoefoeoee 


rr ee i 


see eeeefoeces 


eee eres toeee 


es a re 


sec eres toes 


as a 


ee ee ay 


cece resto nes 


soescesto cee 


cere resto oes 


eoeeeorle wee 


ever oertoves 


see erertooee 


seeeceetooes 


eee eee rtooee 


es oe ry 


eee eeerleoes 


Cs i ay 


ceeeereorloecee 


eee ereesloves 


eer e ror fosee 


525/d60 
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Taste VII—-WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN THE LUMBERING INDUSTRY—Continued 


A—Lo«gaine—Concluded 

















1928-29 1935-36 1936-37 } 1928-29 1935-36 1936-37 
Locality a we | ee Locality —$— J 
and Unit Hrs Hrs Hrs and — Unit Hrs Hrs Hrs 
Occupation Wages | per | Wages| per | Wages} per Occupation Wages | per | Wages] per | Wages | per 
wk. wk. wk. wk. wk. wk 
$ $ $ $ $ 
BritisH CouuMBIA Bull cooks and 
—Conce. flunkeys— 
INGOs LAR iris 5 Day > ess eae. 2 3.60 | 56 | 3.75 | 56 
Cooks—Con. INO Pa ee Day, (Peete 3.50 | 56 | 4.25 | 56 
INGH8K6.. <4 ees DD ay ( [hitetorte s |'harets 6.50 |. 56 | 6.409 481 Nov 3.2.4.2... Day 3.60 | 56} 1.65 | 56} 2.60 | 56 
INOPBes . ce ae Day’ |iaaesssleaer 20 Hea Sil e eeo Mares NOs. oe BP. 3). Day: a alee: 4.00 | 56 | 4.40 | 56 
INOEES ee oe Mth. |150.00 | 54 | 70.00-| 48 | 75.00-] 48] No. 5......... Day. 2 oe Acme. 3.70 | 56 | 3.90 | 56. 
100.00 110.00 INOU RO ete es nicne Day «(hae 5. Sees : 3.50 | 56 4.35 | 56: 
INORO. 6 se crac ke Hour .60 | 48 .40 | 54 FADD O4 WENO W ds coe he cs Day ‘Tee a-hee® 3.65 | 48 | 4.15 | 48 
Novsl0. 2 cE ve 2) OG Hi vaseent ca ltetetcre 25.00 | 70 | 27.00 | 70 INOMMS te fen 5. Day Wee ate, 3.25 | 56 3.55 | 56 
INOtLT oe See ak Mth. |150.00 70.00 | 56 | 70.00 | 56 INOMG tes cele a A Ble Waa ges Ale, st soho 65.00-| 48 | 70.00-| 48. 
INOLGL 2)! ee et BY. lca Ss. 4.20 | 56 4.60 | 56 75.00 80.00 
INOM13) ae fee as Day loseas Hee... 4.50-] 56 | 4.70-| 56 | No.10......... Day |iiehactid.% 3.25 | 56 | 3.50 | 56 
8.00 8.40 INOM oe oe sl. Day. ie ea. Ses. 2.75) 166 3.70 | 56 
IN GME! 2 5. Uae, 3. IDEN gay BDO re real eee 5.75 | 56 5.50 | 56 INOMZ oe cals i. Day 3.50 | 56 2.75 | 56 3.70 | 56 
INOwL a) 52% Seo. UVEG Tats [Pr cecemer a a [laratess GOL00 eee (OL ODM tae A MENOwda eo ar oh. I. Days [Lae eee 3.65 | 56 | 3.90 | 56 
IN OML6 {ak ieaed s Oi Bl ott | Os Ab ie 125.00 | 48 1125.00 | 48 INOW LE ed Boe. Day. ae esi. 2 3.75 | 48 4.15 | 48 
INOWLT. otk Shea Day" [lerererrae slorcens 7.25 | 48 7.75 | 48 NOU Dee feb 4: Hour .40 | 54 .275| 54 .275) 54 
INOn 18k ae 38: MGI HR: cae, leas 00500 | S5e7a OR. 2. AMINO WIG fepo8 sc cci2 Day .40d| 48 | 3.20 | 48] 3.50 | 48 
INO el Dee eet oa TD ayatie Ga we ailkete: G00) 1.56) eal BOAO OPNO wld. ced cl. 23 Gels [Peale eee 17.00 | 70 | 18.00 | 70 
INO 1 20R One wus. IMEC IP Sect a terse 145.00 | 48 |150.00 | 48 |} No. 18......... BY DEN Sas he 2.75 | 56 | 3.40 | 56 
INGr2is ce ae. INEGI ie ernie as ott eie 95.00 | 48 | 95.00 | 48 | No. 19......... AY) Meare lene 3.65 | 56 | 3.90 | 56 
IN@esa2. <s oheoe Weelk least alee. BOLSO ie Sal OOROURL Aaa INO. 20 Meets 3 8 st) Weeks lt ee sien 20.60 | 54 | 20.60 | 54 
INTOLIZOr cok aera as Day: races Sie 4750 |) 68) |. 4. 8a 6s Noval 2.05 228 5: Day: Beata 2.75 | 63 | 3.90 | 63 
INOwm24 ss oo. Sas Day pees ets. 4.90 | 56 5.90 | 56 IN Otte eens Mth aera 60.00 | 48 | 75.00-| 48 
INOwU20... % gee oe IMG" gee ae nee... 146.00 | 54 |146.00 | 54 90.00 
INOm26. 006 See at Week Wir jccas allewa's 26.00 | 54 | 28.50 | 54) No. 28......... Day | 65.00c] 56 | 1.65 | 56] 2.70 | 56 
B—SawMi.LIna 
1929 1936 1937 1929 1936 1937 
Locality | | Locality —_————_—_ |---| 
and Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs and Wages | Hrs| Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs 
Occupation per |per| per |per| per | per Occupation per |per| per |per| per |per 
hour |wk.| hour {wk.| hour |wk. hour |wk.| hour |wk.| hour |wk. 
$ $ $ $ 
QUEBEC AND 
MAaRITIME PROVINCES .375| 59 .40 | 59 
.370| 48 .45 | 54 
Sawyers, band— .30 | 59 .235| 59 
SO edd LO, dries i) Se .55 | 48 .70 | 54 .25 | 60 .40 | 54 
INOeei2 ace ek eee .40 | 59 .40 | 59 .85 | 49 .370| 60 
INOemar acts eae: .45 | 60 .70 | 54 .45 | 59 .66 | 59 
INOer 4a eect .51 | 60 .60 | 60 .330| 54 .38 | 54 
ENTOMM On cccherassk .51 | 60 .60 | 60 .30 | 60 * 35 | 60 
INOee Oeste cee .325) 54 .40 | 60 .475| 60 .60 | 60 
INOWD Ue en aoe rented eee pmelh tere .667| 54 .75 | 54 .30 | 60 .36 | 60 
IN Ove Shasta ce eal etree ie crete .61 | 60 .60 | 60 .50 | 60 .70 | 60 
Nore Oe te ee eel iret ete yan .67 | 59 .70 | 59 .565 | 59 .55 | 59 
Edgermen— 
NOs Lec. aaa ear .475| 59 .84 | 59 .40 | 59 
INOS. 2occe accep .40 | 59 .3a2 | 48 .42 | 54 .40 | 59 .45 | 59 
INIOM Giveast! ste eine .50 | 59 .275) 59 .3250| 59 .25 | 60 40 | 54 
IN Ops Sos. cot Sane ere CoD OO .225| 60 .20 | 60 .37 | 49 .44 | 60 
NOME. oc cae te eee .50 | 60 .25 | 60 .375| 54 .310} 60 .45 | 60 
NOME GO. ete cen eae .245| 60 .235} 49 .28 | 54 .31 | 60 .3f | 60 
INOS aies ok need Eee liste eee alice: . 285] 60 .34 | 60 .30 | 48 .of | 54 
IN Opa ook coe ee ee .370| 60 .285} 60 .34 | 60 .830| 54 .40 | 54 
TA nde Re Ser nes, elt EE 5 Sota ds |e Al .39 | 54 .42 | 54 -40 | 60 -40 | 60 
IN oy Capa ge ate SS oA RISIA 5 Se eS 3 Ph oe .275| 60 w 320) 200 
NOR YL lec tat cere oe Meeee elev eee ol] ates .40 | 60 .45 | 60 
INGO eU 2s io cae ert ees | ees teens kel lca .225| 60 .275| 60 
IN Ger SH coi tees oelsliss eb ace ol cere: 27-.40) 59 32-45] 59 .18 | 59 .23 | 59 
.175) 59 .19 | 59 
Pilers— .16 | 60 .185] 60 
INGO; Se aoe fe orc tees Ss .20 | 59 .23 | 48 .28 | 54 .165} 60 .28 | 54 
IN Oe ur Sitios. cee Gee .275| 59 .195} 59 .20 | 59 .20 | 49 .24 | 54 
NGS Ot cee a eee .275| 60 .20 | 60 .225]| 60 .175| 60 .21 | 60 
INO cA ae ceri a are .225| 60 .20 | 49 .24 | 54 .20 | 48 .28 | 54 
NOs ag Olaree tits oie © ehatelUcish ake: vadeetlio: areas .175| 60 * 20 | 60 .20 | 54 .25 | 54 
TNOee Oren tes cakes |e aoe stoke all sees .222| 54 .32 | 54 «15. | 60 *.175| 60 
a9 GARDEN. ety ait Seo Sy ROM ene at | Rhee ae .20 | 60 .24 | 60 .20 | 60 .20 | 60 
INO Sect wrokisces © (sc ae ake. dl eres 2157160 .20 | 60 .14 | 60 .225) 60 
INF ae Oloia tos aeeterecs Peetote e | cuit ceene ciliate « .25 | 60 .275| 60 .20 | 60 .25 | 60 
INOW O coi dicen ot eteiaia | issu cfeceiellizerers .18 | 59 .20 | 59 .18 | 59 .20 | 59 
* Includes board. 
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WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN THE LUMBERING INDUSTRY—Continued 


B—SawMiLine—Continued 








































1929 1936 1937 : 1929 1936 1937 
Locality + Locality | | KH 
and Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs} and | Wages |Hrs| Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs 
Occupation per |per| per |per| per | per} Occupation per jper}| per |per| per j|per 
hour |wk.} hour |wk.| hour |wk.} hours |wk.| hours j}wk.} hours |wk. 
$ $ $ : \ $ $ $ 
ONTARIO aha a engineers at ie 
NOs: Qii.c Re ede a emilee eshe donates ; : 
Sawyers, band— No. 10.) ot eee ee doe "40 | 60 ‘45 | 60 
UNIO HPLC cote Rice e Sauna UR omc ot Suan ai! .70 | 59 CSD igKOOO Te MEIN ORNDES. |), (RR si. ARIE HN: Hote us, dreselie cous .60 | 70 .55 | 60 
NORMA de tie NL Se coe epee oS. . .65 | 60 TOO LMOO EO MNOR MLZ: «Sab mee ey Boe MEI De .015] 59 .345} 60 
NOS EON . Wigacc ees .70 | 60 i oh H 
BNO kao Nata ppemteteh a GO ut OO EiclenuneIe nl Ae A . 
RT a yn ea, eae 70 | 60 ‘80 | 60 Ru iremen 
INO ARO vce coi RRY, 5 abUCPaluL .90 | 60 .90 | 60 INORG. SE eee Re cece .25 | 60 .275| 60 
ENO MANI AES clo Sel iustede see .50 | 60 .65 | 60 INOSp 2%. 2cRaus eee .30 | 60 .275| 60 .285} 60 
ING SRG ie he cislg Lisbateyane .70 | 60 .75 | 60 INOSH:3h ...ss Bes 6 eee .425) 70 .415] 48 .575| 48 
ENT OMOR eine PeamnietG Ne eRe ap 47 | 44 .52,1 50 INOnN S,). 2:8. Ea 45 | 60 .30 | 60 .380 | 60 
IN oad). ean he rae .70 | 60 .90 | 60 NORM OE fo) 2 ee rei te al .o3 | 84 .89 | 84 
BNO NL Tio Nee. Satete (ois .98 | 48 1.12 | 48 INGE OF ..2 SAE eas beso sell be .380 | 60 .380 | 60 
INO ML AM de ieidie beers .65 | 60 .80 | 60 INOBY Ate Loos ce ee EE Ee ee .20 | 60 .275| 60 
INO MSHS ha eeale ie uae ae .70 | 48 70 | 48 INO Sicts ik ke ete AQUI 'GOM teem Tee .40 | 60 
INGHAE. oh Roo MUM 1.00 | 60 LA LOW NGO AW NOR COs. dive Some N be conte .30 | 60 .375| 70 
No a Be eh eT tn ROO MEEOO Weta s , sl Bee ve HA 
BNOREORE Jo fie ee SEE. mec chante. .60 | 60 : 0 
oe ea pO Ee Wl 5251 59.| 60.1 60 FeAeotrers 
UNO Lt) AR IRL GER ce 30 | 60 .30 | 60 
Hdgermen— IMOSID 2B. deca Ree aT Bibra teaialbabien. .175| 60 .225| 60 
NOU me Ue de ats f pue aie aickeeie brett dikes .40 | 60 .40 | 60 INO88 3). 5 PR Rate ea Beh ok OG .28 | 59 131 | 59 
TORY I-70 OR AUR Ue re a Re .o2 | 59 .30 | 59 INoaa'A:. «3 bee .25 | 60 .20 | 60 .225| 60 
NO AMORES i wees tne tas .3d | 60 .00 | 60 INGO Ra! cee ee .20 | 60 .20 | 60 .225] 60 
ee Re, ORNS Cy DR MM ees OE TMA 9 Deer | AN .40 | 60 ON Of Gi? 2 RE ee a .225| 60 .225) 60 
UN oy aden elec tonnes .28 | 60 .805| 60 ING £70 2 Rei cane en pee wean ps 25 | 60 .26 | 60 
shel tetra heap Stn .025} 60 .335] 60 OME Cheers wer nian .275| 60 .19 | 60 .215] 60 
fe Dane oS eenine hee Ae RTE a ay .00 | 44 .40 | 50 NOe Geta, 2a eens) Osorno .00 | 60 .38 | 60 
piel Reet | .45 | 60 .58 | 60 Novil@ so. 025 eee .39 | 60 .310| 48 43 | 48 © 
AMEN RSE .53 | 48 .61 | 48 INFORM Det scocves muaiNtanssallnaseaeiaeel eter lhe .20 | 60 .225} 60 
SPR NE ME .of01 60 .40 | 60 RN Ore bere nus e eee -30 | 60 |.20-.25 | 60 |.25-.30 | 60 
RA Se rate .00 | 48 .39 | 48 INOS ot eee ee eee VOOM OOmicr ce crete ate 275] 60 
Wate Sitar Ny 28% .45 | 60 .50 | 60 Now 14). cds ee See oe bee .27 | 44 30 | 50 
Sue sabe Ua Paras ees rel ReRetes stead aie te .40 | 60 40 | 60 INGOs LO; oes ce ae .275| 60 .135} 60 .215| 60 
BAL aah hae Maan, .175| 690 .25 | 60 INOS 1 Geer Ay, 5 Oe Meera peal ke .20 | 60 -20 | 60 
BEL, Maen stile eon CN eorea A .35 | 60 .875| 60 
ie Larne seiko te EPC OUUE Outer eats Ail ar: .425| 60 
Jia iti a AhG es INE cS Ls .475} 60 BUR). = @onvwuovs iH 
Pilers 25 | 60 30 | 60 Sawyers, band— 
.20 | 60 .26 | 60 Nosh Li. Bcasen ee 1.35 | 48 1.15 | 48 1.20 | 48 
.247| 60 .272| 60 NOW 82s. oSas ere 1.25 | 48 1.00 | 48 1.20 | 48 
.225) 60 .25 | 60 IN@ahidici sae ipige eh awe 1.00 | 48 7d A 48 1.00 | 48 
.015} 44 ey a INO edi ea: «i's Se cae egees .70 | 48 .88 | 48 .88 | 48 
.40 | 60 .48 | 60 INOmeO” -. Saem een 1.00 | 54 .75 | 48 .80 | 48 
TI ie PETA .275| 60 .30 | 60 INO O)-. ss dear 75 | 48 1.30 | 48 1.35 | 48 
Ye Mesias rnb PARMad ye! tele .20'| 48 OO, [iS Wl meNIO ie 0) s-<)/e/aieee a nee 1.25 1,48 6.25 | 48 .69 | 48 
Tic ae wees Eek ee een ee .275| 60 .275| 60 INO mg Ol..+-<: 4a eRe 1.12 | 48 1.10 | 48 1.21 | 48 
FARES a Bhi yeh .52 | 48 .70 | 48 INI se Os. \s SL OR EERANE eae ee tees .60 | 48 1.25 | 48 
RR: A 9 AA IN Gol hl Os .20 | 60 20. | 60 INGOs 0. 5 esse aoe 1.25 | 48 1.35 | 48 1.50 | 48 
ARTA Sah oe ML hho NR Al a .28 | 60 .3825) 60 NOmy Lc abet lene 1.25 |} 48 17220) 748 1.37 | 48 
SEA 50 tA Mi NA AB hl ted el ee . 225) 60 .380 | 60 Nos 12....5 ecu a ee 1.15 | 48 1.15 | 48 1.20 | 48 
NO413 554 dese 1.35 | 48 1.35 | 48 1.40 | 48 
se ea 45 | 60 5 
(DPR WSR Eeaias) 08 Yee oe, ee io (1 PsN x .00 | 60 Ip. 
Botte. | 1 Be ORE nen aR 48 | 59 ‘BL | 59 |e tlers— 
TOT Oley ie tice bates .45 | 60 .50 | 60 ENO sas bc Honea 1.35 | 48 1.35 | 48 1.40 | 48 
INOS As ei Ae hacia, OOMRT OOO ca eee tes oe .475! 60 INGmiae 2 ccs eee eee 1.25 | 48 1.50 | 48 1.75 | 48 
ASIF pal FR et Su .275| 60 .285! 60 INGOs Os hacer mene 1.15 | 48 .83 | 48 1.00 | 48 
BNIOA MOE orc ae oe cea ky erste eee sane .475| 60 .40 | 60 NIG ae ic sixt ener eee 1.15 | 48 1.00 | 48 1.10 | 48 
SOM eye wale cabal tetetets .50 | 60 GOT COMM LaINOnelD:, <9 Steere aeane 1.50 | 48 1.25 | 48 1.30 | 48 
MINTO Sateal se ae arent neta .o7 | 48 .61 | 48 INOiw Os 3 x Saket eater a aber er: .75 | 48 .925) 48 
HOM Oi) ene as. Mente eee .45 | 60 .475)| 60 INGO isd e's a: bcos echo .95 | 48 .80 | 44 .80 | 48 
INNO OW ere de onc elena s ote eae .295| 44 SOOuif OO MENG ey Oa 4. dele eee 1.00 | 48 .85 | 48 1.00 | 48 
ast, “oyuaa I (eae ae iy ks Seal Ly Tee ik Gee .275| 60 .30 | 60 INGeie Ol... Senin. SCE 1.30 | 54 .85 | 48 .90 | 48 
INGO ioe". 's de ara etree lee. MOO: Hei) Iie se Rea Me, ck 00, |,O0 a eN@e 1Oe chee one ee 1.00 | 48 .75 | 48 .80 | 48 
INV OMA Gie sn crear Hele Cedars oie cere Mie ees .675} 70 .675| 70 INOS Te Gabe an ae 1.50 | 48 1.46 | 48 1.60 | 48 
INiOa Las, vedo oh cea Seo eke ites .215] 59 .24 | 60 INOw1 2 ae ee 1.45 | 48 1.00 | 48 1.25 | 48 
INGEELD 6 c8 cee st ese eee .60 | 60 .60 | 60 INos 3 V2 acc ae 1.12 | 48 1.29 | 48 1.41 | 48 
, INO eal Se cit Sete. Ma 1.00 | 48 1.25 | 48 1.30 | 48 
Stationary engineers— Nang O's. 5 cents ee 1.19 | 48 1.00 | 48 1.15 | 48 
NOLS Lisa Matinee ein elses os Oe chee oe 4s ep 60 
INO tee Dies sas er conte tail aye Ree ete elle ates ; .60 | 60 
Nome... eae "40 | 60 40 | 60 |2@germen— 
Nota ae cc sires Meet .50 | 60 55" 160 Hl Re NOnu lis ode tae .90 | 48 .80 | 48 .85 | 48 
ANON ON. «< d bees Rises .45 | 60 OOM {60 Ah SRINOmm 2 2) ae ogt, ee .80 | 48 .65 | 48 .75 | 48 
INGOs One sens nee .44 | 60 00) "|| 160! Beton oii. pou Deane .70 | 48 .525| 48 .575| 48 
IN Oat Wile ncn: eee .35 | 60 =O} | dO0 All| MEN ais ade. hee .70 | 48 .80 | 48 .85 | 48 
INGOT Ose cee eter .25 | 48 30 | 48 IN Ome Orth ey ra teen .65 | 48 -40 | 44 -50 | 48 
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Taste VII—-WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN THE LUMBERING INDUSTRY—Concluded 


B—Sawmmurne—Concluded 








; 1929 1936 1937 1929 1936 1937 
Locality ——————— | | Locality ——_ | |] 
and | Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs} Wages ) Hrs and Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs 
Occupation per |per} per |per| per |per Occupation per |per| per jper| per |per 
hour |wk.| hour |wk.| hour |wk. hour j|wk.} hour |wk.} hour |wk. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
British CoLuMBIA Stationary engineers— 
—Conc. INGGe nh Lets isis ialsb sieves .75 | 48 .71 | 48 .16 | 48 
HOM INT ye ae UNG fet .55 | 48 .55 | 48 .55 | 48 
Edgermen—Con. «ESC ASP ORCI, Sree Wao ASU We CRA CRUE |B .61 | 48 
INR Gi ai Bechara Bote ee tees .50 | 48 .60 | 48 INO MR eis LHS ae MS tole .50 | 48 .55 | 48 
INKe 5c? ae a ae A .66 | 54 .40 | 48 K45b 48: OENOet Dyas aki wl .65 | 56 .70 | 48 .75 | 48 
INOWAIS A iste coa.ntentenae .60 | 48 .82 | 51 BS (map, MAINO vey Gites ises <i aka. .70 | 48 .62 | 48 .68 | 48 
INO AFORE ict Aledo tetene .65 | 48 .85 | 48 .90 | 48 INGE ike ry Ry ON | .58 | 56 .50 | 48 .50 | 48 
INO OL Rosch the AOR .53 | 48 .35 | 48 POCHBAS HW, INOe Sisk ashlee. .55 | 48 .65 | 48 .70 | 48 
IN Geb. chaMecee .80 | 48 .75 | 48 .825| 48 ING WOME Saab, Ae. eee ae ae ae .85 | 48 .95 | 48 
TINGS ION. cieraenentee .80 | 48 .75 | 48 .78 | 48 INO LOR Sa Ashes he .60 | 48 .60 | 48 .65 | 48 
NOR IS)2\5 cae ke cralos .55 | 48 .85 | 48 90 Oa NO LT Sit cet ail .65 | 54 .80 | 48 .80 | 48 
INOS IS) crdecesaeetes .675} 48 .65 | 48 .60 | 48 
INGS15, etiqusce uae .55 | 48 .52 | 48 .O4 | 48 || Firemen— 
ING SAL Ghialsicgs'a ave te letors .60 | 48 .60 | 48 .65 | 48 ING Malena Pa .58 | 48 .45 | 48 .50 | 48 
Sic pal (gees neues Bis G10) | eee ee .75 | 48 MSA ME INO a sige cctts «lus maste 40 | 48 44 | 48 .44 | 48 
ING US ie asils cits Soc Men tas ¢ Sed tres toe .40 | 54 .40 | 54 NOM LOle ono Ski Sete .40 | 48 .300 | 48 .35 | 48 
INOW Sees side Saco .50 | 56 Poon! DO .40 | 48 
Pilers— INO, a he Ha Re es .45 | 56 .45 | 48 .50 | 48 
Nos tacatesee .40 | 48 .30 | 48 .37 | 48 INO RIOR ities cic te oh Sed eer eae Lupe .425| 50 .47 | 48 
INOPA2 Hediste Be oder .40 | 48 .85 | 44 POU LS UMIN OME Mariert! ahi. co's Gleb, alle ste eter seeder .70 | 48 .77 | 48 
NIGHTS! A te Bk 4 ee .66 | 48 40 | 48 RATOHRASy HUMINOLO Relat ce» <6 Dees cialelae vida feces .45 | 48 .50 | 48 
INGAD4e. file chee .40 | 48 45 1°48 45 | 48 INCE oA eee .40 | 48 .3d | 48 .38 | 48 
INO MOB. te Bh ee .40 | 48 .3d | 48 PATNA SHAHN ONL OMete is oe) Sole c eral eh eaten: |e .45 | 48 .525| 48 
INOS Gti a? ane ete hades .88 | 54 sol) o4 INO aU oe at shes, .45 | 48 .45 | 48 .50 | 48 
NOMS Hopes Bet See .45 | 48 .40 | 48 .50 | 48 Ios 1A - BO PA Be .60 | 48 .50 | 48 .55 | 48 
ING Siicnciie cten anne .40 | 48 .38 | 48 RGOUAS A BINOCID As ae» cledll fh alfa a .40 | 48 .45 | 48 
Millwrights— |Zabourers— 
IN ORME wicpc se tee On ek eee Et .85 | 48 DONS MN OAMER IER. e8ab. 40 | 48 45 | 48 .50 | 48 
INO SE ata. Sos Usk ae .75 | 48 .65 | 48 .75 | 48 INO Ure ee Cees ck tas: .425| 48 .35 | 48 .85 | 48 
INOS SBR. s ha canes .75 | 48 .55 | 48 SGOT eS OEHI NOT ULO TP MStS cls ss eke .45 | 48 .35 | 48 40 | 48 
NGI des sce oon .70 | 48 .715} 48 .715] 48 INO Seater 2 SRS & 40 | 48 .35 | 48 40 | 48 
INGE. ulna da Uae wikO} AOU ees osteoma .70 | 48 INO MROME ve zeke .40 | 54 .30 1 56 .875| 48 
ING Oia is ete oideele ee .90 | 48 .70 | 48 .75 | 48 INGAROR? sean. Lor .40 | 48 45 | 48 .50 | 48 
ING Na ieok: Mscoctenee .60 | 48 .60 | 48 .65 | 48 INO dia ei eects a eby- .40 | 48 .40 | 48 44 1 48 
INO Aa Oia teihe ne cih sees eee vie .50 | 48 .53 | 48 ONTOS | ic eRe OSE .60 | 48 .38 | 48 40 | 48 
INOS? Ohara res tacee .70 | 48 .58 | 48 .63 | 48 INO AMO ok ites ach Rs -40 | 48 |.85-.45 | 48 |.40-.50 | 48 
INGO as Beach aire .75 | 48 .70 | 48 BAUR S TN INO mpi Orr mesers sto etd, © NE Wika .85 | 54 .35 | 54 
IN GOULD cca. Set AS 1.00 | 48 .60 | 48 .65 | 48 INL e sie soa .40 | 48 .38 | 48 .43 | 48 
INGOs ZRinoks emo ae .70 | 48 .60 | 54 ROOMS INE INCOM Lat eae costs 10 Ulvsse Pe eh, ove ean Plein’ .40 | 48 .60 | 48 
INO MESS 2 Ba ae ee oe As .625} 48 PLOMIA SEIN MNO Lot that tesccate. a bie « .40 | 48 .45 | 48 |.45-.50 | 48 
INOMIAR. . 4.Be.5 See .60 | 48 .60 | 48 AGO EAS MN eNO aia ties clo Reyed .40 | 48 40 | 48 .45 | 48 
TABLE VIII.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN THE MINING INDUSTRY 
A. Coat Minine* 
1929 1936 1937 1929 1936 1937 
Locality ——— Locality —— 
and Unit Hrs Hrs Hrs and Unit Hrs Hrs Hrs 
Occupation Wages | per | Wages] per} Wages | per Occupation Wages | per] Wages} per | Wages |per 
day day day day day day 
$ $ $ : $ $ $ 
Nova Scotia—t Nova Scotia—Con. 
Contract miners) Day 6-62} 8] 6.11 | 8} 6.51 8 || Carpenters..... Day 3.76 {8-84} 3.11-; 8 | 311-4] 8 
Hand miners. ..| Day 4.15} 8] 38.45-| 8] 3.45-| 8 .20 4.20 
3.93 5.00 Blacksmiths....|Day 3.99 |8-84} 3.30-] 8 | 3.28-] 8 
Hoisting .20 4.20 | 
engineers..... Day 4.34 |8-84) 3.45-| 8 | 3.45-| 8 
te 5.01 New Brunswick— 
Driverssst..o 2s: Day 3.45 | 81} 3.00-]} 8] 3.00-} 8 || Contract miners) Day 3.83 | 9] 3.44] 8] 3.557 8 
3.40 Bil Hoisting 
Bratticemen....| Day 3.59 | 8 | 3.11-} 8 | 3.11-| 8 engineers..... Day 3.83 | 9} 3.00-/8-9 | 3.00-/8-9 
S253 3.85 o20 3.25 
Pumpmen...... Day 3185°1" 81°73. 25-|) 8 1 3s8a=l 8 Drivers. .....).: EVA FE Sel Meh ke Bes ce. « SOR eed fle eat Seat eames 
3.78 4,12 Bratticemen....| Day 3.00} 9} 2.70| 8| 2.70; 8 
Labourers, Pumpmen...... Day 3.00} 9] 2.55) 8] 2.55) 8 
underground. .| Day 3.33 | 8} 3.00-/ 8 | 3.00-; 81] Labourers, 
3.40 Biff underground. .| Day 3.85 | 9] 2.79 18-9) 2.791 8 
Labourers, Labourers, 
surface....... Day 3.29 |8-83| 3.00-| 8 | 3.00-| 8 surface....... Day 3.00; 9] 2.61 |8-9 | 2.61 |8-9 
3.40 3.71 Machinists...... Day AOO})) OA 3.87 | 9) (3.04 Wee 
Machinists...... Day 4.00 |8-84} 3.28- 3 .28- Carpenters..... Day 3.67 | 9} 3.12 {8-9 | 3.12 18-9 
4.00 4.36 Blacksmiths... .{Day 3.92 9 3.38 |8-9 3.38 [8-9 





























* The figures given for contract miners are the average earnings at piece rates and for some mines the figures include helpers 
and loaders on piece work; the figures given for machine and hand miners arerates per day. : ie: 

+ Higher rates are paid in two or three mines for some of these classes; also in the large mines for certain positions. In 1935 
and 1936 nearly all surface employees were put on the eight hour day. 
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TABLE VIII—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN THE MINING INDUSTRY—Continued 


A. Coat Mryine*—Concluded. 















































1929 1936 1937 , 1929 1936 1937 
Locality | ce i ccr Locality ee eee 
and Unit Hrs Hrs Hrs and | Unit Hrs Hrs Hrs 
Occupation Wages | per | Wages | per | Wages | per Occupation Wages | per | Wages | per | Wages | per 
day day day day day day 
$ $ $ eet $ $ $ 
ethbriagée 
Saskatchewan— District—Con. 
Contract miners| Day 5.47 |8-10| 5.09 {8-10} 5.12 |8-10] Labourers, 
Hoisting underground. .| Day 4.451] 8| 4.45| 8] 4.45] 8 
engineers..... Day 4.63 |9-10| 3.75 |9-10| 3.75 |9-10| Labourers, 
Drivers. ...caen: Day 3.72 |8-10} 2.82 |8-10]} 2.82 |8-10 suriace....... Day QOS 008 | 4.2571. 8h) 4.25 es 
Bratticemen....| Day 3.95 |8-10| 2.75 |8-10| 2.75 |8-10| Machinists...... Day 4.90- 4.90- 4.90- 
Pumpmen...... Day 3.42 |8-10| 2.87 |8-10} 2.87 |8-10 G70) (088 | 5.701). 85. b.70sines 
Labourers, Carpenters...... Day 5.70} 8| 5.70} 8| 5.70] 8 
underground. .| Day 3.63 |9-10| 2.66 |8-10| 2.66 |8-10) Blacksmiths....|Day BEZOL eS | Sea0l |e Sa|p eon dOaens 
ees ny D 3.43 |8-10| 2.53 |8-10| 2.53 |8-10 
Surface. scehe ay : ~ : — ; — , 
Machinists... Day | 4.78 [8-10] 3.83 |8-10| 3.83 |g-1g C7217 8 Nest Fase 
Carpenters...... Day 5.70 |8-10| 3.60 |8-10 3.60 8-10 District, pin 
Blacksmiths.. aie Day 4.95 8-10 3 74 8-10 oH 74 8-10 berta and British 
Alb Columbia 
ae Contract miners|Day (| {8/7218 | 8.03'| 8) 8.28 | 8 
Edmonton Hand miners...|Day | 5.40| 8| 5.40| 8| 5.40] 8 
District Hoisting 
Contract miners|Day | 6.00} 8| 5.60| 8| 6.07| 8|| _ engineers..... Day | 5.39| 8| 5.34] 8| 5.34] 8 
Hand miners. ..| Day 4.76.1, 34. 2:20i 8) 4220 98 t CDrivers.... 165, Day ACO7; (808 | 4:97) |. 1851. 4: 9Galees 
Hoisting Bratticemen....|Day 5.36/° 8 | 5.42 | 8 5.42 | 8 
engineers..... Day 5.39 8-9 | 4.90} 8} 4.90} 8 || Pumpmen...... Day 4.56) 8| 4.56] 8| 4.56] 8 
Drivers........ Day 4.21} 8] 3.99] 8| 3.99} 8] Labourers, 
Bratticemen....| Day Aus WS | ADO 68.) 4520168 underground. .| Day 4.47| 8| 4.47] 8] 4.47] 8 
Pumpmen...... Day 4.35} 81 3.36-| 8 | 3.386-| 8 || Labourers, 
4.00 4.00 surface.......|Day 4.389 | 8] 4.89] 8] 4.39] 8 
Labourers, Machinists..... Day B47 Sl Be47 | alS Heese Tis 
underground. .| Day 4.07| 8 | 3.36-| 8| 3.36] 8 || Carpenters......|Day Fed 8.) 25101 M8 eo. Olniees 
: 4.32 4.32 Blacksmiths... .|Day 5t52) 8 | 6252.) 28"). 5.02 aes 
Labourers, 
surface....... Day 3.69 8-9 | 3.20-| 8] 3.20-| 8 
a 4-00 |, |British Columbia— 
Machinists..... Day 6.25 |8-9 5.60 8 5.60 8 
Carpenters...... Day 4.58 |8-9 : : oer 8 ; 2 4a 8 | Prin ceton 
Blackewithets | Dayil. sage | ken! 8 | 4i20-) 8h aa 
5.04 5.04 Machine miners. Day 4.83 8| 4.53) 8 | 4.58 8 
Driokeller ater ‘aegis ..| Day 4.83 | 8| 4.56] 8| 4.56] 8 
Disirict engineers. .... Day | 4.25] 8] 4.00] 8| 4.00] 8 
Contract miners| Day 6.98} 8| 6.63] 8] 7.35} 8] Drivers........|/Day 4V97, HES | 43280) 1148) |e e805 |Pas 
Machine miners.| Day 7.00! 8| 6.60] 8] 6.60] 81] Bratticemen....|Day 4.83 | 8| 4.29] 8| 4.29) 8 
Hand miners...| Day BIBT ae Ss leepseoes | 0.25 | 6 | Pumpmen oo. Day BeOOW eS) | (4200 aeSel) 4.00) ee 
Hoisting Labourers, 
engineers..... Day HOO NMESE MmOrOOM nO |) ScOOW 8 underground. .| Day 4.08} 8| 8.90} 8| 3.90) 8 
OrIVers 50 eie Day 5.25} 8| 5.251) 8] 5.25] 8] Labourers, 
Bratticemen....| Day HVOTal, (8. oes 5.20 surface.......|Day 4700 G'S | #8878 lus8)| ocSAl as 
Pumpmen...... Day ABT ASH aCe Sule AL al Sill a Machinists.) hia. Day 5.40} 8 | 5.03} 8| 5.03] 8 
Labourers, Carpenters..... Day 5.43 | 8) O02! |eesa| O02" as 
underground. .| Day 4.67} 8| 4.41] 8| 4.41] 8|| Blacksmiths....|Day 58d. 8} 6:02)|, 8 | 5.02) 8 
mee pie D 4,41} 8)\04720) 8 |\.4:20] 8 
surface....... ay ‘ : : 
Machinists... Day | 5.15- 4. 85- 4.g5-| | Vencouver Islandt 
5.771 81 5.50] 8 | 5.50] 8 || Contract miners|Day 6.4 | Si 6.058 Ss] 6.620 | 0o 
Carpenters..... Day 5.77 | 81 5.46] 8] 5.46] 8 || Machine miners.|Day ZW STP Foresite 11] Hes (ir: ER EO Ros 
Blacksmiths... .| Day 5.77 | 8 | 5.46| 8] 5.46] 8 || Hand miners...|Day 4.52 | 8] 4.62) 8 | 4.62) 8 
Hoisting 
: engineers..... Day SHOLA AS 1 eOsOlaleuSii; so:Ohnas 
en cate Drivers........ Day | 4.19] 8| 4.19] 8| 4.19] 8 
Bratticemen....| Day 4.42] 8} 4.42] 8] 4.42) 8 
Contract miners| Day TAS \0 8h|) gaoer| 8 | 8.08 | 8 | Pumpment.—... Day 4.00} 8] 4.00} 8| 4.00] 8 
Hand miners. ..|Day 5.20} 8| 5.20} 8] 5.20] 8] Labourers, 
Hoisting underground. .| Day 414) 81 4.14| 8 | 4.14] 8 
engineers..... Day 6.20) 8 | 6.20) 8] 6.20] 8) Labourers, 
Drivers... . «ls Day 5.10 | Sh} oal0) |) 8 | ob. 10/98 BUTLACE J, 2. as Day SA77 Ne SH OoLG |aeOkl Oude | as 
Bratticemen....|Day 5.20 | 8 | 5.20) 8} 5.20 | 81 Machinists..... Day 5.19} 8| 5.19] 8| 5.19] 8 
Pumpmen...... Day 4.45-| 8 | 4.45-| 8] 4.45-| 8 || Carpenters..... Day 5.04} 8| 5.04] 8] 5.04] 8 
4.95 4.95 4.95 Blacksmiths... .| Day 4.97 8 4.97 8 4.97 8 


+ No figures for Chinese employees included. 
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TABLE VIII.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN THE MINING INDUSTRY—Continued 


B—Mertat Mininc* 














1929 1936 1937 1929 1936 1937 
Locality . Sent Locality 
and Unit Hrs and Unit Hrs Hrs Hrs 
Occupation Wages | per | Wages | per Occupation Wages | per | Wages | per] Wages | per 
wk. wk. wk. wk. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
QUEBEC AND 
ONTARIO Blacksmiths— 
INO. LR ee TLOUr' fe Aer ya leas .70 | 54 .65 | 54 
SURFACE LABOUR INGE 2 iets teteie's a OUP ates laser .65 | 54 .65 | 54 
INGE PSRet ics 4 Hour 5 | 54 .65 | 54 |.67-.72) 54 
Hoistmen— INGEN Aiden est Hour shots lane .65 | 59 |.65-.70! 63 
INOS ERAS i. 28:8 Hour 15 .75 | 48 ING) PS ub) 28.: Hour [ie aoe. .70 | 54 .65 | 54 
INorin2:. Sat. 4.3 OUTING Sa8 ool au e. .65 | 56 INOW Leen | Hour |.62-.75}] 48 |.56-.75] 48 }.68-.80] 48 
INGEES: Siento ee. 6 DAV NER Ase. re. 4.80 | 56 NOL eie create a Day 4.95 | 48} 4.95 | 48 | 5.35 | 48 
IN OM Y4.. Ai sh. a. 2 FX OUTUE . ao08 8s |e te .60 | 54 INOS vb iat} Day 6.50 | 63 5.80 | 48 6.80 | 48 
INO: 28 4. Baa EROUR: Fees |e oe eGo INTO OB a ees a Hour } 6.30f} 54 .70 | 45 .75 | 48 
NOP LO Bet. Shs 4 Hour .69 | 52 |.538-.69] 48 |.67-.74] 48 
Nomag neee a4 Day 4.50 4.50 | 48 Nok mee eaet Daye ia en ae, 5.60 | 63 | 5.65 | 63 
INGIOis <p ikewees ERGUPAR So Pollet: 75-.95| 48 IN OM 2 Ber ees. | Day 6.00 | 54 5.00 | 54 5.40 | 48 
INOS t8 88.4 Ava Oat Plorcts 6.50 | 84 IN OWES eet ree 4 Day 6.00 | 54 5.85 | 48 6.00 | 48 
INOW9): BE 4. B83 LOB S: . Aled... .60 | 63 INO. Nae. Oks t D3 Mayr hgiy |W we CLD NS .75 | 63 .75 | 63 
Nom. Ba aes Day 6.00 6.00 | 56 EN OED, Binal Sits ¢ Hour We aot eee .84 | 48 .84 | 48 
INOL Gh, (ses DEN ZAMs |e gael 4.80 | 56 INCOMING Ouran De l/oyi hoy (eu ae .75 | 54 “10, |) O4 
INO} 12 oe eed POUT Ne weal .70 | 56 INO rae ees a s/, TPOUPRD SE. Gee Nase .70 | 45 L177) 45 
NOVAS Hepa e: Hour . 68 .68 | 56 
No: 14 cure eas. Hour .68 .68 | 56 
INOS 25.8 isa. Jaloyingm es Wee Me as .65 | 56 Machinists— 
ING. 1698.. eee: Day 4.95 5.20 | 48 IN OSy 08 ee eae our’ | tey.t pul ase .70 | 54 .70 | 54 
INO: digi ce feted Day sya} Pl ho: 4.95 | 48 INGO) On aa eae Hour .65 | 54 |.60-.70| 54 |.62-.72) 54 
NOFA Si. et esos Darvel eye. Pepe © .754) 56 INT OM oy eters a avais Va lroyibig (ait y, Bente Meee .65 | 56 .70 | 48 
INOMA9).2 5 dBA. Day 5.50 5.75 | 56 NOR Sia Gee 18 Koiht gap ae eo, Dee (Ea .60 | 63 40) |) 63 
IN OF20). 88 3.45. IDEA ol) Se BB ean 4.95 | 48 NOE Dies 656 Hour .70 | 48 .69 | 48 .70 | 48 
INO} 20)... 2). 4 Hour |. 84.4.8). : 4: .70 | 56 IN OOMIG Te ae, heel od Hour .75 | 48 .75 | 48 .80 | 48 
IN O22 Bil. oot Hour .68 .68 | 48 ENON Vidi siete toliottvel 3. Day 5.50 | 48 5.50 | 48 5.90 | 48 
NOMS REL ey! MOA VAN tee licislals 6.00 | 56 INOS BS eae os POTIONS rata Shy ya 77 | 45 .85 | 45 
INO D24 Bia. Bhs ND) RON Sh ihre ate 4.80 | 54 INE OO ieee. Hour .60 | 54 .60 | 48 .65 | 48 
INOsza. setae EIOUBR PE ees wills .68 | 56 ING) LOGY Sees. 4 Hour | 6.757] 54 |.60-.80) 45 |.65-.85] 45 
INO426; Bea. oS. DS eBa tS. ba: 6.00 | 70 IN On sll cere 5 Hour |.62-.69] 52 |.62-.69] 48 | 61-.80/ 48 
INORG. Ae Day 6.50 6.50 | 48 IN Quo acetates 5 Day 6.75 | 54 6.75 | 48 6.80 | 48 
INOS28). be nase ID AVAUUOe g208s liane 5.85 | 48 NORIO UR femas « Day 4,95-| 54 5.20-| 48 5.20-| 48 
INOW29 8S 4.85: Day iaieay. | Bia y.. 5.20 | 56 5.85 6.50 6.40 
INGASO), 394: 854 LOU MR eh oslleont: .65 | 56 INO: UA ee crester s+ May Me se haved 4.95-| 48 5.90 | 48 
Noss. 60 4.58.) PSIG De Caeele Hane Seg .75 | 48 5.50 
INONS2 6a. 3855 ELOUPUIOT Van sie|tarst .675] 56 INOWD:. al.'s nD Yeh ain Uae OER Lal .75t| 56 | 6.00 | 56 
INfe Se he eee 1D eho (eee Ut | 6.65 | 63 INOwMG! eres st He Feybt ay (UNIV Seam (ee 55-.60} 63 |.60-.65} 48 
IN ONS. 2e i. a.) Day 6.00 6.00 | 48 TINWOSARI LEG Li ne ecame Res COOH all ae WAG bet Pare .75 | 54 1.70-.80] 48 
INS eds ee fee Bi 5 Trovhe i PARA bo, Wee lien .75 | 56 IN OLS: earial Oi «6 Ha Feynu a) WyAmare Wee Pee .65 | 60 .70 | 56 
IN OMS6 7% Ts gat ELour Hest. eels afOh1 OO OOOE tees a. TDF cand Bae ae PS 5.40 | 54] 5.35 | 48 
INOS.) Boas OUDH ES . cas sotto as .70 | 56 INO M20 ie feciahes 1 Fea) Se ee SA fa 5.85 | 54 5.75 | 48 
Compressormen— Carpenters— 
ING ee iat Hour .65 .70 | 48 INKO Sy ee A ae Pe Be Voyvh sic] pa pe We ode .50 | 54 .50 | 54 
INGORE2 toe. 1 Hour .59 .59 | 56 INO SMe Siatothe } Hour .65 | 54 .60 | 54 .62 | 54 
IN ORES Cae. at as our || eye} Wek sah 8) ay? INO RSH Behold FLOUR MR hy a5 Bs: 50-.60 | 54 |.50+.60] 54 
IN O04 OES. BA.) Day 5.60 5.60 | 48 INO erg 4e is dee ELoura id Flere a .55 | 54 .55 | 54 
Noe 5 soc. LN Van ieee cist ulicecice 4.75 | 48 INO te ae ae ae BE gach ee Ae We | 4.25 | 63 4.25 | 63 
Nom 99 3.0.3 DAV ARE Ae ool crock: 4.80 | 48 INOANGs oo tea. ID AVE ae Re 2 4.50 | 63 | 4.95 | 63 
INOABi.8e 4.95.4 Day 6.00 5.20 | 56 INOS Ci ae eS aes Le ROT a a one .55 | 54 .55 | 54 
IN fox See Bee. Hour 53 .53 | 48 INGOTS) ste ghee FLOURHE tees totes .60 | 54 .60 | 54 
IN ORs eee ook GURNEE Fe. oles .64 | 48 INOAMO. OS daa. i EV OUP MIE ae ae te .60 | 54 .60 | 54 
IN GAO PIES 5: 1 roy he aay Dae eo 60-.65 | 56 |.65-.70} 48 
pSffoea) U2 TR Se ee Ws Koy is guy ee Pe Ya | ne .65 | 63 .70 | 63 
Electricians— IN OAM2R ie dele: : Hour .65 | 48 .75 | 48 .90 | 48 
INO Md, O43. aa TOUTS LL ats .65 | 54 INomsi ae bewtiet Hour .62 | 48 .62 | 48 .67 | 48 
INO? Bo s.B830 Hour .65 .65 | 54 INO dA ee hia ELOur TF eae .65 | 54 .74 | 48 
NOME. att. Bas Bei [ga mh aa 5.85 | 54 INOSOLDR SN avers ce Day 5.85 | 54 5.60 | 48 5.80 | 48 
IN Os 84 uh ee 3 (C04) Fg a my ee Pas (Pe Sos IN 1) TO IN OMG ae dese’. + Dayne Gok faire 6.20) 1°48 £5.20) 48 
NOSED 32 J. Bet LGU ea aloe: .65 | 56 INE FG Gane Day 4.95 | 48 4.95 | 48 | 5.35 | 48 
INOob.6, 284: 88.4 Hour} ees. .60 | 63 INGSHS Be See 5 Hour .70 | 54 .62 | 48 .67 | 48 
INO. Hh.8 53: 84.4 Hour 75 .65 | 48 INO.19..es oe. Hour 5.85t] 54 |.60-.70] 45 |.65-.75) 45 
INOeaS adem | Hour .69 .69 | 48 : INOW DE Soe Boca Day 5.85 | 54 6.00 | 48 6.40 | 48 
No. ¢9)2... yaa Day 5.50 5.50 | 48 5.90 | 48 ING 21S Naar. IFLOUY 2 eee ealiac as .65 | 48 .65 | 48 
ING. AO Rea. f Hour 6.30f 63-.75| 45-|.65-.80] 48 UNO. 22s Gomes 5 VOUT A: Use nae .59 | 80 .64 | 48 
56 INOS 5 pases IBA hs Abe me Sel coe 4.50 | 48 4.90 | 48 
ING he 4 Bet OUT W F arcu 210 | 63 wd 463 IN Geen os a lens: Hour .62 | 52 .62 | 48 .67 | 48 
NO2 ee Ak ROU Sho alice .60 | 60 .75 | 56 IN GUO. adele EROUr tae eo he .55 | 63 .60 | 63 
NO.d3 ea eat Day 6.75 5.60 | 48 5.60 | 48 INGS26'%. 2 he |: MD aay He Wek tees 5.00 | 63 5.00 48 
IN G14. 543-58 | ED aay AR SAN, teats 5 .20-| 48 4.80-] 48 INGHode sain os EL OUT Uh. 2 at halons .60 | 56 405 | 56 
6.00 6.80 INOS28 bho dae 2): ELOur ie... aeons 2 .60 | 63 .70 | 56 
NOMS. 21.52.) Teeth a 1 eA Mee | De 60-.70) 54 |.74-.82] 48 INOS 2OGRH. bss Days la eal BS. 5.85 | 54 5.60 | 48 
INONAG: 2 9.aee} POUT ee atv siclllcte ays .60 | 54 .60 | 54 INO AS0IR tm tek. LOUIS cade eial| eels 50-.60} 48 .60 | 48 
INOS BGA. meot jeter oa. © OER ee .67 | 45 .74 | 45 INOS LAS S88 <i: Hour .67 | 45 .69 | 45 








* In some metal mines a bonus is paid (in some cases to underground men only) depending on output, prices of metals, etc, 


t Per hour 


t Per day. 
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TABLE VIII.—-WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN THE MINING INDUSTRY—Continued 


B. Mrrau Minrna—Continued 























1929 1936 1937 : 1929 1937 
Locality —— | Locality 
and Unit Hrs Hrs Hrs} and — Hrs 
Occupation Wages} per | Wages] per| Wages| per} Occupation Wages | per | Wages Wages | per 
wk wk. wk. k wk. 
$ $ $ $ 3 
QUEBEC AND iCrushermen—Con 
Ontario—Cont. INObAS che ee Day {bie aces 4.75 | 62 
INO UDO as Ee 5 4.25 5.00 | 48 
SURFACE LABOUR Non20canikee. soa) Eames] coe 4.00 | 56 
—Cont. INOR2 Dini. 4.50 4.80 | 48 
Steel shar peners— A INOR cree ahs wae MIRE come erally tees 4.90 | 48 
INFORI RAE 2. koe Og VERA enn Ae Ee ALDO=1 635): 4:80. 156. 0) Nos 23. 03). 2 | Day 1. Seek... 4.40 | 56 
5.85 BONO, 245. ..h POP ELOUr [pete tees tcc: 50 | 60 
IN Ome cies (ieee lour ) fh. fen Sa, .65 | 63 65,4063 hi INo2 25 hea. Oo Day Ie wee eet 4.50 | 63 
INOS Moai ste feed Four: Sa Sea ie .50 | 54 50 | 54 INO DG Wh Leet ALOUD Peeler tate tinal 60-.70} 56 
NOR Re ee Ua LD Fang | Ma ae ne SPOON O4 Wy 65501754 Bi Not27.. 3.4 Se EL our ards alae. .58 | 56 
INNO ise ele teed LOU [eo WH BT ey .62 | 48 65 | 48 
INOMSG Ms coe 4 ETOUr fv avant .75 | 63 80 | 56 | Milimen— 
NNOUMIG. eve tee Hour 62 | 48 .62 | 48 67 | 48 Noe vo eee, Moun Al aaabs npeact. .50 | 56 
INOUS hs lake d our he Meee .75 | 56 SHA TASiEy INOe OU. Men 63 51-.60} 48 
IN ONNO e  aamar our feacees el sek .62 | 48 OF WAS: A INO Les. tae 4 .25- 3.60-} 56 
NOM TGuE). bea Day 4.95 | 48 4.95 | 48 5.35 | 48 4.75 4.72 
ANOS REO hme Day Teh ea aa 5/35'1 56} 5.85 | 56 Nox 40) clo sae tour’ livotyrcatiowee .66 | 48 
IN OUE2 EH | OMe UE ey 4 way ONG 8 Ne Me .65 | 45 71 1/45 Tok ogo): Re. TER our fee eae aa 74 | 48 
Nowaane fe e38 Hour | 5.504] 63 .65 | 48 70. | 48.8" Noot6..0, 1. 0 Stour 1 Oe Satie. .60 | 48 
INGLE ag) ined DD ayo ite oe a Mee Dd 2ZOW 48.1) 5.40) 488) Now tte Oe. Hour | Ye Buel. © 50-:60 | 56 
NOT OD ete igi My) yes .60 | 56 GON PSG Nog Poa a 4.50 4.90 | 56 
Nou IG ae fp eek Day 5003) '-48 bea 0048 7! 5:30 $48 Now 8:22.08 Day Ihave oe ae 5.50 | 56 
INOBIEZ PR ROU Day 5.40 | 54] 5.40] 48} 5.80] 48 No. 10......... 4.50 4.90 | 56 
Nose eee Tens iY. ial cee Asoo 48.) -5:35 ) 48.6 No. tei ie) 5.251 .71 | 48 
Non 12 th AU Days RR Ba ae 5.20 | 56 
Labourers— Nowldo heck Peon Elour thawed calves, 63-.65| 56 
NON ifs UE Garay Hour 42 | 54 .40 | 54 AQW54 I) (Nov dace) eet 53 .61 | 48 
IN ORM nett g tour Oe eee. .80 | 54 30 | 54 NOusa ea aed 4.50 3.00 | 63 
Woe ony. pet ND Yoh iaae ee oew D3 ae 2.70 | 63 3.15 | 63 Nop tee h/8 8 Day le a Be Bast oe 4.65 | 56 
INO Au teehee. | ETOUT eee ete .40-.50| 54 40 | 54 NOs TA Re EID ae tin tae der lie aoe 4.90 | 48 
NOLO sae aes 3 Days Wee) SMOa Os 1) S105 154 8) (Not 18... Pah t Day tsa qe: chew .55 | 56 
NOR Ot I HOUT) ea ee eee: .40 | 54 40 | 54 No. 19......... 4.50 4.70-| 48 
INOg Maa alkene t ELOUT: fimo yeh ssa’ .85 | 54 35 | 54 5.80 
INO ue eed Davy | See wes on 3.00=0{} 54 |. 3.25-1154 1 No. 20...) 02.) }Hour f....).<)..-. .50 | 56 
3.75 3.75 No. 218... ee 4.75 5.20 | 48 
INO: “QO Croke! LD gel (ewe 2 Depa ear 3.00 | 63 3.00 | 63 INO 22. tee EL OUr haa anaes: .62 | 56 
NOL TOS ees LOUD ye Perel site .80 | 54 SOM OANPM INOWes2s . dee aay: Tears eae 4.75 | 56 
Non a ant POUT) Piel aane aden .40 | 56 45 | 48 Now24:).. 2. Gael Day. [ama Lona 5.00 | 56 
Nod th in LOUD OP wae eH ata 42 | 63 40403. BY INOLI2S 2, Von De Sn ey aN eine eel ee 5.20 | 48 
INOW US Meck nets Day ewe aee a kouae 2.00 | 63 2.25 | 56 Nos 26st: 2.28 Day Tite t nee, 4.50 | 56 
INE os 1 eee ELOUT iQ Eh ee .42 | 63 47 | 56 NOW 2 Tiere Ge, 1 Talour | nee tiee eae .61 | 48 
Nona e. ee Hour .63 | 48 50 | 48 SAAS AL NOL 28wi) A CM Dawe Wien inet was 5.00 | 56 
NOMA 6. 0s b ime OUT Passe eeatae .385 | 63 40 | 63 No} 29 ce bt Daye Ih steele yan 5.00 | 56 
INO Gun? saauee a Day .53 | 48 .47 | 48 OZH 480 Nows0sci 0 8) Wave te shel ence 4.75 | 56 
Now dSeee wt Davie eee te ai .42 | 54 52 | 48 Nowolepnaih, 2c RHO aa Hes comet tee or 5.00 | 56 
NOR SLO et eed Day SHO 48) Pei saconl 48) VAIS NAS ET No. S2eheuniie | Hour li! aaa ge .62 | 48 
iy Zo 40 EM Day 3.75 | 54 3.75 | 48 4.15 | 48 INO B80 ee. Day |e Tae 4.95 | 56 
Noy ete yk aes Hour .44 | 54 .50 | 45 55 | 45 Nows4 i. OR 53-.70 65-.79} 48 
INGa 227M reef Day 3.50 | 54 3.50 | 48 3.90 | 48 INOW Sores uide wet 56 61 | 56 
INOW 204 ay Ee STOUT Peat slen ls ser 44 | 63 49 | 48 INO:36.) ack Re 1 Elour ise: Gaye 62 | 56 
IN OR Oa: tischumeis Day lites ea tone elke 8.50 | 48 3.90 | 48 
INOV2D 2). hae Hour 47 | 52 47 | 48 52 | 48 Solution men— 
INO 26.) hens Way th vee sss BOOH G91 -3:360)4'48-4 No, 0.) ...08. lotr F500.) OF29, . 50-.55} 56 
NOM ei sitet: Hour: || Sree aa ae ee .45 | 48 52 | 48 IN'On 52s os ee APD AY Gene. oe oe 5.20 | 56 
NOt 282. chee. THOUP Tanase nee) seat .35 | 56 A056 RD INOW hope! PaO aae ba. ee abe Ie 5.00 | 56 
IN O29 Oi ey Day Wisayanel tox Opec to4 | 4.00448 8 Now @.r5 deanedl Daye By. ate o 8 5.50 | 56 
INOB OOF cree Day) [eases nal Ac p4 Biro 4285] 3:76. 148.0" Nos. 6. e.uore. Wbour | sel dA... .64 | 48 
Noe bl dees Beh gn saan | ee 4.00 | 48 4.00 | 48 ING iG rete DY Ramen ae 5.90 | 56 
IN Ogden aie, | | ELOUIY aa eee deta .64 | 56 
INOUPSH A. be 4.50 4.90 | 56 
MILL LABOUR Nos NOs ks eee! 69 .74 | 48 
Niotal Oates AD air tigen eat ae 6.25 | 56 
Crushermen— Nos Eto hut Oe. i Etour ligeianerl asia .675| 48 
ro RRS Day! | Ae adel. AVGON 481) 4.60 [048 FINO d2ionch RON .59 .64 | 48 
INGS 2c er dcee Hour .60 | 54 .60 | 48 63 | 48 INOW sank be ay | tee eee, 5.50 | 56 
INO tibet ds bes Day 4.25 | 48] 4.25148 | 4.25] 48 No.14.........]Day |.......].... 5.05 | 56 
NO MAS cosv hee ct EROUL. | 3h 4 Heme ieee 67 | 48 74 | 48 ‘Nos to ealee. §| our | Sena. 2 .71 | 56 
INO MO saiede hey Hour! |/ssiaenetas ce 60 | 56 71 | 48 IN OMG reba eie. UD, eae een e 2 5.50 | 56 
INOS V6.8. 2.20.2 1s KoyituM Pegi yey Bec .56 | 54 60162 1) Nowa 7 joc ee. || Hour). Lb! .60 | 56 
NOs c's hemes Hour yee a .50-.60} 63 55 | 63 INGOs 18ec. bee MOR en eee ate 5.90 | 48 
I OS e's 2 ele Hour .63 | 56 .53 | 56 O8 156 FP (Node Oe Day i vitesse. 6.40 | 48 
INOANO 2h, aoe ee Day 4.50| 56] 4.50} 56} 4.90 | 564 No. 20......... 5.00 5.60 | 48 
INO MOM. Sa eee Day Pee el ater 700) 4°06}. 4.00 156 B Nor 2th. deb. Day |... hcl. 4.90 | 56 
INGo dtc. 2k Day 4.00 | 56 4.00 | 48 4.40 6 No s22 eee RMEOur 5 ee). nee .65 | 48 
INO. 2 oe:6 Soe ae Hour } 6.25} 56 |.60-.68) 56 |.65-.73] 48 } No. 23........./Day |....:..].... 5.00 | 56 
INOOde . Ace 1 OF cin a en Cae 4.80 | 48 5.20 | 48 ING. 24455 2.08 .£|Glour '|ic0.beedones .66 | 56 
INO. 24... kee: Hour Weel ee .49-.55) 56.|.54-.65] 48 # No. 25......... BOY adi (etree, a te ee 6.00 | 56 
INO. 15 cal eee Hour |.47-.62| 62 |.47-.56) 48 |.52-.611 48 } No. 26......... 5.00 5.90 | 56 
INO +16 eo... Be as Ifo titedt sayse eye eres .50 | 56 55. dcbGul LN Oi 2 Tice 5 cer (LOUD ala es anche a « .60 | 56 
INOS 17 se eencee Biouralieee sc tae 45 | 63 40) 56 NON 28) 0c cata LELOUL lees 74 | 56 
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TABLE VIII.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN THE MINING INDUSTRY—Continued 


B. Metat Minrnae—Continued 








Locality 
and | 
Occupation 


— ef | ——— } | | | 


QUEBEC AND 
OntaRto—Cont. 


MILL LABOUR 
ity -=—Cont: 
Filtermen— 


UNDERGROUND 
LABOUR 


Machine men or 
drill runners— 


Machinemen's or 
drill runners’ 
helpers— 

1 


Unit 


1929 


Hrs 
Wages | per 
wk. 


ees 


Cs oc ee 


es ca 
es at 
‘alta, ‘etpiiehe arial eV4 


es ce 
rs es 


Ce ec: i es 


see e ee ofeees 
stew ee ato aes 
es ee 


ae Ce 


ee oC 


ere ee ere ae 


ee oe 


a crc 


ey 


1936 


Wages 














1937 
Locality 
Hrs Hrs and 
per | Wages | per | Occupation 
wk. wk. 
$ 
Machinemen’s or 
drill runners’ 
helpers—Con. 
Nos 2e i S.c peek 
ING TS es caak 
Ba NOW Lee. Bocccd 
48 .55 | 48 
56 666.1948) WH INO. T5808 2) 
56 |.61-.68] 48 || No.16......... 
56} 4.50-| 48-1 No.17......... 
6.401, 560) f) No. 18,....1.52., 
56 | 4.80] 48} No. 19......... 
56 | 4.90 | 56 | No. 20......... 
63 .50 | 63 Nok te. t 
56, |),.4250 p56 teeNow2ey ..... 2o.. 
48 |.58-.64| 48 # No. 23......... 
45 Ole (ESDn A NOU 24 dss sah 
Na A) Sa Rie | 
ING! 2G die os 
INO 2 UA 
OMe Oat. ELA 
INOS 2908. poe ao 
INOMBO RR a AA 
HA, UNLOR Marsa tcie ston 
48 KGSA PASH AM MIN ON S2e Lo check 
56 | 4.80} 56 
48 |. 4.80-| 484 No. 33......... 
5.20 iL) Alto. (sits See 
48} 4.80} 48] No. 35......... 
48 .62 | 48 ff No. 86......... 
48 .65 | 48 
48 .65 | 48 || Timbermen— 
52 HO uM AOE SOA ten. ho Boe 
48 SOO MISS THO IN'Ge Dre id ih} 
48 LOD SSR EN OMO Se . ube eick 
AS PrOU2OVIR4ES) HP ONO 4 4) 
56) 1) 5.050 SOF eNon Bu. 
48 AGO ASA ENO. UGE or. eet 
56 ROOT OO MM ENG Eo hese 
56 EOD HA DOCHM NOM Oates bck 
ASTM IG 5) 4S PaO Oc a Ueki | 
a NOW TOMR Yd. e.t 
48 | 5.20/48] No.il......... 
48) 5120i 48 4) Navies. .J../.! 
48. i DOZOUNKsS AleNouds: . 0.02.) 
48\1).6.00048't) Oa. $4,....05./ 
48°] 5.20) | 48° 8) Nox 13.....000.5 
48 | 5.15 | 48 QulGeeses. 28. t 
43 11,5. 2048 MN oem? yoo) ees 
AS). 5. SOMES ND AN GHB aos hd 
56: } 7, Sc OOsW OOINOME oe. .G0. 1 
56 GON S6th NOL 208. bh) a 
56 LOOMING GOVHE ING oI oF ie | 
48.1:-5.70 (048 Wi WNos 220. .4.0 0... 
48 IGS K|RASH NO! 23en.. 627 kA 
56 COPING G) MNO R24), 8.08 
480). 42 5OMDASKEMMIN'G. Zone, our. 5 
48 .71 | 48 INTO RAC Sn 
OG 1 Se OOMMOGIHMOINGO: 21nd cack 
48 OOM eet NOS eB tcc cas ds 
48}. 4.75 | 48) No. 29.......... 
.48-} 4.80 | 48-H No. 30.......... 
56 DO LMMNONOLWL asloc ee 
48 | 4.80] 48 | 
56.11 5.20 | 48 teNONSoe. 4 20... 
INGaoohes. 4 ee ob 
Timbermen’s 
helpers— 
48 1560| (4S neo Ne Daa!) 4 6 
SG [ae 4azo POG UIENO Pay. at's ot 
48 | 4.25-| 48} No. 3.......... 
4.65 INO. sa as | 
48) 40004800 INOUE. 4.23 « 
48 SDOVN ACU INGIN Gi es eS a4 
48 ABS LSI OAM There od oles os 
48 BS 4S MNO. 3.00. 
52 508) | 40: pNOaU Ole. 0g ote.) 
48 LOS 948) ONO M1O Mere: fae os 
48 ABS 248° Ah NT aed Teg | 2S 
48 Z5S0 LSI PNOSEZE. coho 








1929 





nee eee efenne 


Ce ee oC 


Se ee i 


es aCe 


ee eee ee 


serene efaoes 


es cee 


ee ee i eet 


eee eer atenes 


1936 


Hrs 
Wages | per 
wk. 


1937 


Hrs 
Wages | per 
wk. 


Oo or1cr ot 
on 
Oo 


SrSsr1or1or 
bo 
oS 


oe, PP 
co 
=) 
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TABLE VIII—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN THE MINING INDUSTRY—Continued 


B. Meta, Minrtnc—Continued 








Locality 
and 
Occupation 


—_——————— | —— | | | | 


QUEBEC AND 
OntaRio—Cont. 


UNDERGROUND 
LABOUR—Cont. 


Timbermen’s 
helpers—Con. 
No. 13 


seeee tence 





Muckers and 


trammers— 

INOS RS aie f Day 
INOS M2 ate cout Hour 
NOOR Ae eee Day 
EN Onma ares Veet Day 
IN Os. Oe traci ts Hour 
INOS LON. de eee Hour 
INO Me eC Se Day 
ING SRO AS. asa: Day 
IN Omi i, Bae 8 i et Hour 
IN OSLO ee FcR Day 
Now aa Day 
IN ORD ees Day 
Nosdsi saa Day 
INOM D4 Oh: dee Day 
NOU TSS. teen Hour 
NOIAG) 4 sea our 
IN eR Bs) ged Hour 
INOS: enact Day 
IN oO Nae Hour 
ING 20 ep seman t Hour 
IN Op 2A, Lea Day 
EN OS 2a eins ecen Day 
ING. BBs sae Hour 
INO BAe ote Hour 
IM eR Hour 
IN G26 5 Snags Hour 
INORG Ue . SOAR Hour 
INOS 28 eee Ree Day 
INO 29 RN. Seah Hour 
INO BO ae dee AE Day 
IN OMB ake. oc8 Al. ay 
IN ORS 2 ees dean fF ay 
IN Ge Oo sens Pie ae! ay 
Nows4er. ROK: ay 
INOUSD Os Lees} Day 
NOMS ONG. Coe Rod Day 
IN OnSite oboe | Day 

Cage and skip 

tenders— 

NOC BL We. ae es s/t Hour 
INOMW2R 2 Pee ay 
Nomar ae eee. Day 
IN Oc ae ne oat Hour 
NOMAD ei awe Day 
Non Geet Day 
ING e eeaaitaee Day 
NODES .e ac Oe.t Day 
INOoRO ato esbaet Hour 
IN Gs 910 ar see e Hour 
NOs eeca eet our 
UN Csi nates eee Day 
IN OLMLB 2st & Day 
DN os a 2s, Beene Hour 
ING SAS seve eet Day 
Noe 16.20. Shee Day 
Nos 7, Boek eke t Hour 
IN GY LS: Aes eee & Hour 
Nos 19). H55-BAce Hour 


t Per hour. 


1929 1936 


Hrs Hrs 
Wages | per| Wages] per 
wk. wk. 


st ewer efeeee 
es corey 
~eeeceefeces 


ee ee ee ay 


eee eect erase 


ee coe 
eee erect eens 
see ercefeone 
ee eeeeceleeoe 
see eereloces 
tS eer eefeocee 
see eeceteoee 


Pee erect ones 


ee Ce ay 
CEC MO ity) cnc es 


“fe eeeelo ses 


see eee eto ene 


Pee eceleees 


ee a a) 


ee oC a 
stew vo rfoons 
a ee a 
Ce oe er 
se ee eeef ores 
ee oC ay 
ee oC a 


ae fee ry 
ee i i ad 


eee eee elo wes 


een wwe wees 






1937 


Hrs 
Wages | per 
wk. 


Locality 
and 
Occupation 


Cage and skip 








VA AAPA AT A ar 
9'9'9'9'9'9'9'9'9 








1929 


Hrs 
Wages | per 
wk. 


1936 


Hrs 
Wages | per 
wk. 


INOS2O0Nen. dg. oos8 Hour 
INOB ZTE dese Day 
NOB 22 See ts.e oe Hour 
INOBZB ee cece Day 
IN Guithascs demeet Day 
UN OM2DU Lica is Metes Day 
INOS262 fi 2k s Day 
NON 27 aes ee Hour 
INOS Reese Day 
INO. 29% eae Day 
INO B0. 8. 4s Day 
INODoL We aces Hour 
INOwo seo ee. Day 
Chute blasters and 
scalers— 
IN Oper oe se vicar Hour 
INIOMe2igites da eead Day 
INOW. Os tocdee es Hour 
INOve A a. doe ead Hour 
IN ORD exe. dete Hour 
INO OOSaeods ste Day 
INO dete Hour 
INOHRS ec deat Day 
Novo 4. 4 aed Day 
NOt LOU AS Day 
Noyatl oy.) a: wae ay 
IN OLED Jc iacde oped Day 
IN Oba Gad. es Hour 
INO! 14. 5. Ae Hour 
Pipefitters— 
INOv Pm. J. 28.3 Hour 
IN| Oe 2 ea ks eee Hour 
IN'ORMS van, bots Hour 
IN On fA son oe Bees Hour 
IN Oni410. Ae as Bie Hour 
IN Off Once eee Day 
IN Os Aid Ms lt Bee Day 
Noe US S45. £88. Day 
IN OLDE eo ee Day 
Not LO ee a eae Hour 
Noe til fae see Hour 
INOS 24: ey. Day 
Wows ao. << wees Hour 
Sam plers— 
No. 
No. 


Hour 


eorcevelecos 


eee eee elo see 


spe cere creloeces 


ee 


as oe at 


re Ces ere 


es ie ct 


eee creole ces 


es i eed 


 (etesien ius eile) eters 


see eee et ones 


Ce oo 


oe oo 
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TABLE VIII.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN THE MINING INDUSTRY—Continued 


B. Metat Mintne—Continued 





— | | | | | | |) ee | | T_T Le 














1929 1936 1937 
Locality 
and | Hrs 
Occupation Wages | per} Wages | per| Wages ag 
wk. 
$ $ 
QUEBEC AND 
—OntTaRIo—Conc. 
UNDERGROUND 
LABOUR—Cone, 
Nippers—Con. 
INO GRIMS: o.ccts fae 4.75 5.05 | 48 
INO GSE ois: Seb .53 58-.65] 48 
INO (WO) hs o:c-cle Sete, 4) EROUR | st cee SR Be .58 | 48 
INOS108 2c). 3. our a: ae 4 dere elas 
INO gag. cok Bea Daye be. ci delasscks 4.60 | 48 
INO 2 ic ee ay. [abe cde. 4.40 | 48 
Deckmen— 
INO ML Micrel. atte 4) PROUT. | hiss. ds |e ate tic 60-.63} 48 
INO Bc. ok fds 3] Our: || 4n oa: Pea .65 | 48 
INO bic Giecic ciateversis Gl ROU) |e aa coke ieee .08 | 48 
INGoY Aes Oe 4.25 4.65 | 48 
ING ww OM «ocd. ADA |. hae alla a 5.20 | 48 
INO. wi Oim< sick O2. 4| EROUR Ab ee here. .55. | 56 
INO Mi densa Sede JEOUP IER acca lee gals .58 | 56 
INOW SIE. « < tlo Pas 4 4.25 4.65 | 48 
INO PEO eis clo ate: 4.25 4.65-| 48 
5.20 
INO we OS cto ade HUD By lhe ee tela ae 4.80 | 48 
INO Plies cc ct eo tL bel Wesabe arate « Heme 4.65 | 48 
INO wh aeceteeic cd 4.25 4.65 | 48 
INOul Gite worctrernaELOUs? tet aera. We ee .46 | 56 
INOsul As ceew ch aU ae lebrs ctelao a 4.75 | 56 
IN OLD 2s tee ADE cells Saale el ete 4.50 | 63 
IN Ooo Oe terns co eLOOr: ic tence riluieas 
INO Ar «1. B04 4.00 3.85 | 48 
INO MSS. <<ct cto dO |e eee. es. 4. 4.00 | 56 
INO LOE. 5 5 te at A EROUT |). Bee. Nee a. .50 | 54 
INO MOM oa etd ELOURS|ectee 4 leat. so uINAS 
INOe2 Wee eee say. [iia tM 4.00 | 68 
INO M22. «11. dae 4 (Way |e eas ee 4.40 | 48 
ING) es er ey Oe ie ee ee 4.25 | 48- 
56 
INS Poy OL eee Seeien Dia a2 Stine Ne oe 4.00 | 54 
INOAZD Mea AIDA Noh ie sleek: 4.65 | 56 
INOBZON Sch es Daye | aoe. eles. a) 4.05-| 63 
4.25 
INO Mpa Mares ds Was 8 EROUT) Ip. Suit let a .65 | 48 
INOM2SEs date wa: 425 4.60 | 48 
Trackmen— 
Tete eee Hour 57 
PINOy eee a ubeeieie 4.80 
INO Mol nate .60 
INTO eA is cies otevdtoao:§ 1 BVO ECR ke Suen A eet 
aN OMINO Me = tits CII DA. U Weber oi olin ates 
INO MBOK... cls aie 4.80 
INOBRU A. occde ates 4.75 
INO MBO Hs fact eR ATT Buea rege RIS 
INO A Sete! PTOUDHE SNe Ie. 
INO OM tee ORY, Vtadts a oleae s 
Motormen— 
INO MBAS ..caadtiaes Hour .63 
INO ORL. settee aoe Hour .60 
IN Oss 8Oe.o aera cieiee Flour \||}4eeh4 sy. 
INO MAS cciadaed Hour .60 
INO: (07 she tas 4.80 
INO AkOMe elem s DAY Bie. ele. 
INOwal he: a Ss 4.75 
INOS tos ciao ated Hour .60 
INO sab Ols. . he chee IEVOUT he sate Aly ee 
INO SILOS: A feb ADAV A tees oe lis eer. 
INO ARR. cc ab. 4.75 
ING 2s olde Rae 4.50 
IN OmO Me snide Gitee VOUT | eer: ao le tere 
INO FoR 5 restates AIT UibSrers oie <ilisiatenc 
Nos loves of Ri Dayanl tao cles 
+ Per hour. t Per day. 








’ 1929 1936 1937 
Locality ——. $$ |§ | —__ —_ — 
and | Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs 
Oecupation per |per| per |per| per |per 
day |wk.} day |wk.| day |wk. 
$ $ $ 
BritisH COLUMBIA 
SURFACE LABOUR 
Electricians— 
INGO PSUR oe SENS of SRN HIS Name reat, 5.40 | 48 5.65 | 48 
Bae 19) RI BT SS Cl Me Fe 5.25 | 48 5.50 A 
6 
SAYS |S ee ere dl Mp cM | Dees Bana | Ria 5.00 | 48 5.50 | 98 
INO Madd) 8 ol. SS Re 4,90 | 48 5.20 | 48 
INO MBOINS 2.5.9 als ote aot 6.25 | 56 5.75 | 48 5.75 | 48 
INO SMEG 54 04 sib -f. ORE 5.20 | 48 4.50 | 48 4.50 | 48 
Carpenters— 
ING sp liies <h: cfd ale oe [es ete arabs te nee 5.40 | 48 5.65 | 48 
INO SEL e sdk secs REE hee pote 5.25 | 48 5.50 | 48= 
56 
INIGY Si eR CA sco | een Mes | eee 4.50 | 56 4.50 | 58 
USE PR IR, tt | ial es Co ae | SN 5.00 | 48 5.50 | 48 
INO RIOR. 02 5 PUR eee dis cstecaysccllitsiace 5.40 | 48 5.65 | 48 
INO AMOR. s<5 EE Soe IP eee ae 5.00 | 56 5.50 | 56 
SIGIR iG Sa a ae so | Re» i 4.50 | 52 4.50 | 52 
INO LALOUN.. «oc alt akeae 6.00 | 56 5.50 | 48 5.50 | 48 
INOS. . on clebioe aut 5.20 | 48 4.50 | 48 4.50 | 48 
INO ATOM. 5.8 hh ohectete 6.00 | 56 5.50 | 48 5.50 | 48 
INO TO) SBPEe eae aod | gue pee | eens 5.00 | 56 5.00 | 56 
Machinists— 
NIG caM UNA oee UA eee oh SMS J cssls foc ee [dea 5.00 | 48 5.50 | 48 
ING cB DRS ols doftte: oe Sak ae ROT ole, 5.40 | 48 5.65 | 48 
INCE a). Ree Ree 5.75 | 56 5.50 | 48 5.50 | 48 
INO HEM aise lobo ode 5.20 | 48 4.50 | 48 4,50 | 48 
Blacksmiths— 
ING lesa sca th os gave pecolecotecataabe eam The ate 5.00 | 48 5.50 | 48 
Ino 21, Ree ae ee eS 6.00 | 56 4.50 | 52 5.00 | 56 
INO SO ee ee oe ak 5.50 | 56 5.25 | 48 5.25 | 48 
GR I Sars ea 5.40 | 48 4.50 | 48 4.50 | 48 
UNG RR AB On hs 6.00 | 56 6.00 | 48 6.00 | 48 
INTO SMEGIMG ok. AR ob Sa IE Aeede Sebelltey state 5.50 | 52 6.00 | 52 
UN ON Mee cic Bh ste OI os or ahe, ores asl eyerene 5.00 | 48 5.50 | 48 
Steel sharpeners— 
5.50 | 48 5.75 | 48 
5.00 | 48 5.50 | 48 
5.40 | 48 5.65 | 48 
5.75 | 48 5.75 | 48 
5.00 | 52 5250 192 
5.25 | 48 5.25 | 48 
5.00 | 56 475, ) 56 
4.50 | 48 5.00 | 48 
4.00 | 52 4.50 | 56 
5.00 | 56 5.50 | 56 
4.50 | 48 5.00 | 48 
5.75 | 48 5.75 | 48 
5.50 | 48 5.50 | 48 
5.00 | 52 525) 52 
4.00 | 48 4.25 | 48 
3.60 | 48 4.00 | 48- 
56 
3.50 | 56 3.175. 156 
3.75 | 48 4.50 | 48 
4.00 | 48 4.50 | 48 
4.00 | 48 4,25 | 48 
4.25 | 48 4.25 | 48 
3.50 | 52 4.00 | 52 
4.00 | 48 4.00 | 48 
3.35 | 48 3.35 | 48 
3.50 | 56 3.25 | 56 
4.00 | 48 4.50 | 48 
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TABLE VIII.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN THE MINING INDUSTRY—Coneluded 


B. Merat Mrntne—Concluded 





























1929 1936 1937 : 1929 1936 1937 
Locality | | Locality fn a 
and Wages | Hrs} Wages ) Hrs} Wages | Hrs} and | Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs 
Occupation per |per| per |per{ per |per Occupation per |per| per |per| per j|per 
day |wk.| day |wk.| day |wk.} day |wk.| day |wk.| day |wk. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
British CouuMBIA UNDERGROUND 
—Cont. LABOUR—Cone. 
MILL LABOUR 
Crushermen— Timbermen— 
IN GST eka neal waet oimeete' elie ease 5.00 | 48 BOS aS li NOs Mm Ly Flaca aocoets Wel Oe eae 5.40 | 48 5.65 | 48 
IG yy VIN eee a0 2 Re SR esa 3.60 | 56 ZOOM OG We NOM me te ho kee Rema Uy ia E a ek 4.50 | 52 5.00 | 52 
IPO SM hme a 2 a i De 5.00 | 56 BQ a OS INO abs oe ek Ce Tei Bok a tebe eek 4.50 | 48 5.00 | 52 
NOHO i sch cdien ok teen Oc OR thas ig 4.25 | 56 A185 ASR MNO SarA Soe Rs Ser oe eee Peer 5.40 | 48 5.65 | 48 
DOUGH IAN OAO ee yk Ged ane 5.50 | 56 5.50 | 48 5.50 | 48 
Jesh) 1558. SIRI WN TOR) 01 7 aap Pai 5.00 | 56 Bik25 MUAS Wh NOG. 14), oye ek see 4.70 | 48 4.00 | 48 4.00 | 48 
ONT GHG. Se cei/si tl teks crane 4.75 | 56 4.50 | 48 ASO AS MNO Eies ces Leak ree 4.75 | 56 5.00 | 48 5.00 | 48 
TAYE U7 MEUM i SU ag A EE 4.50 | 48 5.00.| 48 AINE, RR RN Oe aS Ta ie 5.00 | 52 5.50 | 52 
ING TAB ae i se eo RRR ei 4.50 | 56 5.00 | 56 INO AUG fy. 2 IE Perle te a 5.00 | 52 5.50 | 52 
POU MO eel Weise Come oe Hs WALA 4.00 | 52 4.00 | 52 INO Ovi de Oe ees ee tee 4.75 | 48 5.25 | 48 
INO ten We MORN Me alate Bee a 4.50 | 48 5.00 | 48 INGE i) Bj RO Raa ep ae 4.50 | 52 5 700° | 52 
Do Eg HS it RRR Re CCR ce] a gg) Hn 4.00 | 48 BOO. ce Hi UN@ORED TU 5 SUR RTE bay Balbo a 4.50 | 56 5.00 | 56 
ING E12 se, Sales DeRose Dia 5.00 | 48 5 Oo Mas He UNOS. 1 be CS Bek eRe mg, 5.40 | 48 5.65 | 48 
set. 8, ae | DN SOBA ogee ib Sah da im benmren « hel pena 
Teta Malte Cee tis MOM MGA eS ot ale Spates RY Oe 4.50 | 48 5.00 | 48 
Je ek en Sm sae EMR OR 4.75 | 56 5.25 | 56 JCC, A Nl 4.50} 48 5.00 | 48 
FINO UAHS Whe ees RURAL POR C2 eae Reg 4.50 | 48 5.00 | 48 INO YES cc beac Re es Be eee eat 5.00 | 48 5.00 | 48 
Seay 2 ae Mae > A | Sm I aN a 5.00 | 56 5.25 | 48 INO MEO) dL ae 4.50 } 56 4.50 | 48 4.50 | 48 
ENO APs) SR eo Uc LN Ae 4.40 | 56 ANB VAS MUN OINB go. 20 RRR eke wee 4.50 | 52 5.00 | 52 
BIN OG Nes es RV RS) ee 5.40 | 48 5.15 | 48 ENG Gh, ei Fei 2h Li SNR Ye 2 4.50 | 48 5.00 | 48 
HN OSMAT ES UCR RINT SE CR 5.7 48 5.75 | 48 INT Ol ed Ry Se AAR Breen ci i eat 4.00 | 56 4.50 | 56 
ING VS ei PR ORI) SR od Re 4.50 | 56 ABO AMSG BeNOR Bis) 2 RAO Ae oe edie 4.50 | 48 5.00 | 48 
bee M eNO Ny ENA GIA es 48 5.00 Es 
BS NIN RING (RT SRT |p ee 50} 52] 4.50 F ah 
Eee mR MEY OR Be RR 8 a 4.50148] 5 00 | 48 (otormen 
IN OSES Ui ee ee 4.70 | 48 4.00 | 48 4.00 | 48 IN ORES seks eee Ee crete Te eta 4.50 | 48 5.00 | 48- 
NowEBA.) LRN 4.75 | 56 5.00 | 48 5.00 | 48 56 
NORA 6! URE COMA BRT Sa 4.00 | 48 4.25 INO OID Wh ee eee 4.45 | 48 3.75 | 48 3.75 | 48 
TIN Gs RBs es Pee UN AL ae EL 5.00 | 48 5.40 | 48 EN OAS Bc ac We RUM ARS, i An Raila te 5.15 | 48 5.40 | 48 
INOS AC) 6 RA i AR De, We i 4.90 | 48 5.25 | 48 
UNDERGROUND INO 1D! 9, SRA Oe ve REL 4.50 | 45-| 5.00 | 45- 
LABOUR 56 56 
Miners— INO: Gai ee 5.50 | 56 5.50 | 48 5.50 | 48 
ONG sit tc aa Toily, AU ed ae 5.40 | 48 5.65 | 48 INGE si) oe Tae 4.50 | 56 4.50 | 48 4.50 | 48 
BN ONS Be ic kN Le 6 NUR ci Ek 5.00 | 48 5.25 | 48- 
56 | Nippers— 
INOS RSM AO ee 5.50 | 56 4.00 | 52 4.00 | 56 NOR Be OES ch eae On peak. 4.50 | 48 5.00 | 48 
TG a, 218 ARR RT RR An Sy 5.00 | 52 5.25 | 52 TN OL GHD By oP Ra EAE eg Miao ak 4.25 | 45- 4.75 | 40- 
BING: We a5 eh Re RIE 21 UN 4.50 | 45-| 5.00 | 45- 56 56 
56 56 NOB). Se RRR OT Bnd 4.50 | 48 5.00 | 48 
IN GHG Eel Be OC RAT Seb Ie Ba 4.50 | 48 5.00 | 52 INO MAES. SOR aS Dene oT ERP 5.00 | 48 5.00 | 48 
NOMS ALE Jee Rial s. oleiauLt Bispa 5.40 | 48 Dao AS Ry UNO? Bt daueeberras 4.45 | 48 4.00 | 48 4.00 | 48 
INO SERS oO. s SEU Ee 5.50 | 56 5.50 | 48 5.50 | 48 Now (6.0 Sa eee 4.25 | 56 4.25 | 48 4.25 | 48 
TIN OS MRO Rc S OR  co NMan gole 4.50 | 48 BVOOM AS: I INOW iis 22 AUR emer tO RMR Bs pe 9 4.00 | 52 4.50 | 52 
ING Oise! 3. ae Se 4.75 | 56 4.75 | 48 4.75 | 48 
JG I RR 2A a 4.70 | 48 4.00 | 48 4.00 | 48 ||Skiptenders— 
TS roy PAR RE So Tee 0. VAR a 8 Rt 4.50 | 56 5.00 | 56 DRG ee Mee Gace Me A ay SW Pe | a 4.90 | 48 5.25 | 48 
NT MRS Me dec Re el, HUME 0 A MD 4.50 | 52 5.00 | 52 IN OY Qi. ot Ri Rae ate ey 4.50 | 45- 5.00 | 45- 
Joya WOR Sa 1 1 aad Armee BS a 4.50 | 52 5.00 | 52 ff 56 56 
EN ORO, SR. MNO. on ered ees 4.50 | 52 4.50 | 52 NOMS Sieg Fede shee erg 4.00 | 56 4.00 | 56 
IN OMG Rates chee alte ae ee eee 4.50 | 56 5.00 | 56 IN ORAS he ok ee 4.50 | 56 4.50 | 48 4.50 | 48 
IN OMUT Rete sella denon y ise cet boren unde 5.40 | 48 5.65 | 48 INGO 8: 3 beth AESRP PE ab! 8 to eek 4.25 | 52 4.75 | 52 
INO 5 2k ae SRE ic eat 4.90 | 48 5.50 | 48 
Muckers, trammers, INO ccd Seed RD 1 en) Mean 4.00 | 48 4.00 | 48 
etc.— NOAM OM EGR bo RS bron OS ee 2 OM, Ths eel 4.75 | 56 
JS (6y)\" 2 Bes SERN ye Ags) eam a atari UL 4.50 | 48 5.00 | 48 
IN e st OTE Ae a ce OS MA I UP 4.00 | 48 4.50 | 48-1 Hoistmen— 
56 INO cd. /) Rae oe Ree BP Onn = a 5.40 | 48 5.65 | 48 
NOLS sats Dares See 5.00 | 56 3.50 | 52 3.50 | 56 IN O22) ak Gi eae eee ee 4.90 | 48 5.25 | 48 
Nea Ae iets Gira Aeration ai eee Rites 4.00 | 52 4.50 | 52 INGO 28 ee oe aes, Bae ee aAe Eire ts ASSO pee 5.00 | 48- 
NOM GR ee Air, (MMR AL OR rain 4.00 | 45- 4.50 | 45- 56 
56 56 Note Ato phe ser Dee pos eet ieee 4.00 | 52 4.50 | 56 
IN OUMAG AN ace SN Sere cde 4.00 | 48 4.50 | 52 IN OWED od He St EOD bias 5.00 | 45- 5.50 | 45- 
Te EE COE tn AO |e 4.50| 48 | 5.00 | 43 | 56 | 56 
Ifo ie gees ee pelle 5.00 | 56 5.00 | 48 5.00?) 48 RGN OANG eas d eek ties PY TOL 254 E156 5.00 | 48 5.00 | 48 
INO ON ie 8 Ab ek Gee 4.20 | 48 3.50 | 48 3.50 | 48 INO be oh UR IN a a 5.40 | 48 5.65 | 48 
INO LOB 4 Be ae 4.25 | 56 4.25 | 48 A520 || VAS MEIN © 0NB i ou. e oe Mee 5.50 | 56 5.50 | 48 5.50 | 48 
IN OAL Re rats, As 1 Ame Ro te Rite bebe 4.00 | 48 ASO M CAS HEIN RWIO 2 ahr ORR T dacs elle ae O00.) 02 DeoO tae, 
IN OSSLZ a ls 5 tts Lhe EN nee ea 4.00 | 52 4.50 | 52 IN OF MRO By 4 Oe) BARR id less Le 4°25 | -b2 CA ad aed 
IN OLS Me ya's Be ete de aE ine 4.00 | 52 4.50 | 52 IN OAC. BAUS CU aie i oe: BA de 4.50 | 48 5.00 | 48 
DN OCB oe BN ROMS Aisa as fa 4.00 | 52 4.00 | 52 Co RR Rn a a OS 4.00 | 56 4.00 | 56 
INGEN DR: oie ee SR So a 4.00 | 56 4.00 | 56 Wowth3ai: heb Neer! tok ko am 5.00 | 56 5.50 | 56 
INOUE rare eee ane eine 2 etn tena 4.00 | 56 4.50 | 56 NGA oo) 08 fo BEN sia) 0 oS Ben Ove 4.90-| 48 5.00-} 48 
UNO SHG Ses Sicha el eet [tee Sie wc 4.50 | 48 5.00 | 48 5.40 5.65 
——_-ReRe——— ee eananme_—eeee_—ooa— thc 
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TABLE IX.—WAGES AND HOURS OF COMMON LABOUR IN FACTORIES* 














1929 1936 1937 1929 1936 1937 
Locality Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs Locality Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs! Wages | Hrs 
per |per| per |per| per |per| per jper| per |per}| per | per 
hour |wk.| hour |wk.| hour |wk. hour j|wk.| hour |wk.| hour |wk. 
$ $ $ ! $ $ $ 
Nova Scotia Montreal—Con. 
ING 2 Oey at eit ca alate dik ent ees .35 | 48 .45 | 48 
Halifar— UNG) O28 cacwen BRE AE .30 | 50 33 | 44 33 | 44 
ONS 2 A 3 55 39 1 85 SOND US ys, ea a .28-.386 | 55 |.28-.32 | 55 1.30-.36 | 55 
INGO 2.8 ai ae 30-.32 | 50 |.30-.32 | 50 |.35-.37 | 50 IN GAZ. sel ee ee .40-.50 | 48 |.40-.50 | 48-1.40-.45 | 40- 
INOMO 34... Ghul SE 3 50 34 | 44 39 | 44 56 56 
INOM4:.. 0:5 Beh aes 33 | 50 30 | 44 345] 44 INGE GASH ate uhh 35-.42 | 464].35-.42 | 44 |.35-.42 | 44 
INGHH5.88tAee ) es 35-.38 | 48 35 | 48 SHOES UE NO. eidusccore eee ake dist SOL LOO .oo | 464 35 | 45 
INORI28 5.05) es Litas .30-.38 | 50 |.380-.37 | 46 |.30-.37 | 50 
New Glasgow— INO}29 aR dee be: .805-.33] 54 .25 | 574 .25 | 574 
IN ora LL ee .275-.34) 50 |.25-.305| 45 |.30-.35 | 50 INO ROO RMotes ot earns .875| 44 .ofo] 40 .375| 44 
INOS ae ch Me eee .80 | 55 26 | 45 sateen pez 
INOS. 45.cb Besos 325] 55 524 30 | 524 
INOS 4. SLA bee 30 | 54 |.245-.29) 48 |.30-.35 | 48 ONTARIO 
Cornwall— 
New Brunswick INOW, Ue parece dei! 25-.325| 55 .28 | 50 |.24-.27 |. 47 
TNIOPMSD asec ste sic as 37 | 50 |.382-.36 | 48 |.36-.40 | 48 
Saint John— INIGMI Oe yes ole EE .84 | 50 AG, .35 | 50 
Now Lijs.t 2h). a8.: .28 48- .83 | 40- ESTAS an NOME ca te FAR es .385 | 50 .o0 | 64 .40 | 50 
(ie 65 56 
INNO ie eee eS Bee ee 30-.405) 491) 2975-.38] 47 |.28-.40 | 47 |Ottawa— 
AN OMO cyoonvbb. te tee. 30 | 54 80 | 494 SOO EASS MAINO UE Rr. Ih. -i/5hoa 35 | 44 |.24-.29 | 44-]|.25-.32 | 44 
ING #2 we Soe eee oe 30 | 50 285) 44 .36 | 48 | 50 
INGER ai ses Ai eh otacaMers 30 | 50 .30 | 40-|.30-.33 | 50 NOR ON ck feasts SG AE aie. sae es 27 | 40 27 | 44 
4§ Toy RSS A Pe ee 25-.88 | 50 815] 53- 332} 50 
Now 6.....5 48 4. Sh. - .335| 48 .275| 54 85 | 54 60 4- 
TIO Pa a eT ae 28-.45 | 50 |.380-.32 | 44 35 | 47 
Moncton— 50 
SIG MRL Nisiateuceee nr ceeisanilicte doar 95 | 50 ,30 | 48 ING ORR ees 40 | 50 30 | 50 30 | 53 
INGIBTZ 5.2 RB SS. .28-.335| 54 80 | 48 .30 | 48 PNORE Gi a5 dbeesete Beta Mee, ates ses yolot! oe .3845] 58 
dia ee) ee ed ee .365| 463 POG EMEAGS MNOS Wisiciewe orn. clape leases .80-.382 | 52 .382 | 48 |.31-.37 | 48 
INO 448 chee. 3. 88..¢ 25 | 52 93 | 52 DOOM MIO AOhs c1aihlove siete edss .ot | 49 35 | 48 365} 4 
Kingston— 
QUEBEC Rowe 1.0 Ahh is 29-.445| 54 30 | 54 30 | 54 
Quebec— PAN Ob QUE SE otal. sb ietdeais BS leat .25 | 50 |.25-.27 | 50 


INO ellos ol caterers .382 | 59 .305| 59 1927 DORE MIN Oye. 202). foleleleio tes 37 54 |.30-.37 | 54 |.80-.37 | 54 

















* Several of the cities given include samples from surrounding district. 
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TABLE IX.—-WAGES AND HOURS OF COMMON LABOUR IN FACTORIES*—Continued 























1929 1936 1937 1929 1936 1937 
Locality Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs Locality Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs 
per |per| per |per| per |per per |per| per |per] per |per 
hour }wk.| hour |wk.} hour /|wk. hour |wk.} hour |wk.| hour |wk. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
OnraRio—Conc. St. Catharines— 
INOS Lee ea .85 | 524 .35 | 40 .40 | 40 
Toronto—Con. INOn@ ante Oars Seton .40 | 50 40 | 45 .40 | 45 
INO ZO ra toe e etter tts. BAe NL abet .375| 44 .315) 44 ANION More aes oe ares 35-.40 | 50 |.36-.40 | 50 |.38-.50 | 48 
IN OF 2A S. reeicieme 40 | 45 .334| 48 .385 | 48 INO RA els Ms eee .40 | 50 : 45 : 50 
INFOR25 eke RAW rece athe IN ee 3511 40} 35-940) | 424 Nose 5... 02 bee .35-.40 | 50 |.383-.39 | 45 |.85-.50 | 51 
TON RV Art, Ne ee cha) (CS | .80-.40 | 44-1.30-.45 | 48 | No. 6............- .35-.45 | 50 . 44 .40 | 46% 
463 INOS Pada 5s bs OE BRR ccc be 35-.40 | 464].35-.60 | 464 
IN ORD Teetird chara ercdatere tiated oes] apnea .40 | 464 BA DUE Osil SONOS NO atk shares ob /30) 11) 00 .30 | 474 BS TOA’ 
IN Oeics 's ste ale ciermeteys 38-.42 | 494 .40 | 45 PADD ee Soll WINIO. ID's. 2.4 heres oblate .45 | 494 .45 | 48 .47 | 48 
IOs O OR. See eee 45 | 54 43 | 48- .51 | 54 
Hamilton— 54 
INOeULS fobs acbiaceels 40-.45 | 50 |.38-.45 | 44 |.38-.45 | 44 INOS) 2. oceee hide .42 | 44 .40 | 44 46 | 44 
INOS eRe ieee .32-.43 | 493].25-.30 | 48 |.25-.30 | 48 INO Dil ckc FR Seton ae LeMans 5o0) NOU, FOOT OO 
INTO UNG sc dione Serato a mess Ste els eae oes .895| 50 .434] 50 
INO RE aot eaten .375| 55 |.35-.37 | 55 |.385-.37 | 55 ||Niagara Falls— 
INGO SELO My Ea es etetas 280 NOD .85 | 48 45 | 48 INOS T sos co eres te vere ey cre ae ete eee .43 | 48 48 | 48 
IN OMG Se Ue Reee 40 | 55 .89 | 45 .46 | 55 INGO R2) se evdes alae ee tae ee Tee .40 | 48 48 | 48 
INO tod sais giatelseteee 38-.42 | 48 |.35-.38 | 48 |.41-.50 | 44 INO Ok seen Berne 35-.45 | 50 .o2 | 50 .40 | 50 
IN OPRS. 10) ea ahaa. 325-.40] 60 .385 | 40 |.387-.40 | 55 IN Owed... BOER. Eeaeeasll cle RT sere .40 | 48 |.40-.55 | 48 
TN oven aoe « iene) ciutet 13511] 50 .275) 44 ,op | 50 
ANTOMTLOM & ob ceyeteteteuscrs .428] 50 .865| 45 .885| 45 |iWelland— 
IN OLE s ee roe 36-.42 | 50 |.36-.42 | 48 |.36-.42 | 48 INGOM dlc so Letts sree 35-.40 | 48 .30 | 44 .o2 | 44 
INO ie eee eats 39-.52 | 517].34-.47 | 48 |.34-.47 | 48 INO 2 hice Ss pie .80-.379| 55 .oo | 44 .33 | 44 
INO MLO ieee .45 | 45 .55 | 44 .65 | 44 INOsmAO ters Pts ae .31-.345] 50- .380 | 45 .40 | 45- 
INOS TA... eee etatas 35-.475| 50 |.40-.53 | 40 |.44-.65 | 40 59 50 
INI 152 yee ee AOMZOOM BZD =NASIROO 1 ss0s) 42. 1 DOKI MINO Edo 50ers ee | eee eee: .40 | 50 .30 | 50 
INO SIG) rea e merle 35-.45 Ly .33 | 55 .367| 55 INO. Bosc tee eee .40 | 50 .42 | 40 .52 | 40 
NOT cee Sea alt ose .843} 494 .3843} 493! London— 
NOH S yc: a bi hele ey, .3070| 55 .84 | 50 .35 | 50 INO EMRAL store tales thre Sooo .42 | 492 6384 | 44 .o2 | 44 
Now >... oe ana 33 | 59 "38 | 40 ‘41 | 44 
Kitchener— Nome acs beeen 33-.38 | 494 .33 | 493].30-.38 | 492 
Nios Lehi ieee pao .36 | 55 .30 a Boor aaa UNO. ao), eel. eee .40 | 50 |.26-.40 cl .395| 454 
5 
IN Obie cis dietetats erties 2815} 55 ae 55 0} 50 NON Oe emo cee ee. .00 | 48 .375| 48 |.24-.37 | 48 
INSOF SO ters biteeele atalels 36-.40 | 50 |.30-.40 | 44 |.34-.48 |464 INOue Ou kio ee eee -45 | 524) .25-.45 | 47 |.30-.50 | 50 
NOM abt aa Burtters .30 | 55 .32 | 45 .34 | 47 
INOUR Diss 4 Svea teveberee .384| 60 .30 | 60 .020| 60 ||Windsor— 
INOS SOS eee i ak 375-.45| 50 380 | 32 590) AOU ERIN 2 aie byes cetera 50-.55 | 60 |.40-.52 | 48 |.45-.57 | 48 
INIG Bhs es Ricors chee ss ake 35-.40 | 50 .30 | 45- .30 | 50 Node 2005 8 ae ae tee: .45-.525] 432 -50 | 40 |.62-.65 | 40 
50 INOS 8. Bee bee RDAIO2 .75 | 40 .15 | 36 
INO. 1S celetr eee eiee s 37-.43 | 50 .49 | 50 PO bI5O INO Ai roc tee are: .50 | 53% .50 | 48 .65 | 45 
IN OFF Oras Fr tetete ieee ec Se a .30 | 48 .35 | 48 INOW 2)5 bce teens .40-.45 | 494 .40 | 464 .55 | 463 
INOMLON. Ree ale slevete [is oicteseeeleal sees .27 | 44 .oo | 44 IN OWG:.:<)s horses cae -40-.50 | 493).40-.55 | 44 |.40-.50 | 44 
INGOMLTS taie alate electors .30 | 50- .30 | 50 .o0 | 50 INO atG ere eee ele .45 | 50 .50 | 424 .695} 45 
55 INOS Suse ae tavern! .40 | 55 .45 | 40 .575| 40 
INOFE 2 ihn iow 325-.45] 55 .38 | 50- .40 | 45 Nohig). oF ee. 50-.60 | 54 .40 | 27 .50 | 45 
60 Soa MIN Ove Oley eee: 45-.50 | 60 .35 | 48 |.40-.50 | 54 
INF MALS carer btctetevs oVevetats lis 0 als arate aL etaene BO-FOS ees 38-.43 | 55 ING.) 8 ee ee 45 | 54 .40 | 54 , 57 
° A 4 ih replete tolonatelces wee + oe iy be ma 49 
am og BA Sea ote ¢ -40-. .50 am 44 
Guelph Nowl4,.. oe Lae, 8B 4 | 11048 (54 > BBO Ba 
NOM diester ekoteten acres -00 || 00 .30 | 42 |,25-.32 | 44 Nowloue.. ve) dee .445| 492 .40 | 464 45 | 462 
INOHBD) ais Se ee areas .40-.44 | 45 |.34-.37 | 48 |.385-.38 | 48 Nolet be i aie .63 | 44 .59 | 44 62 | 44 
INOMNS Secciie steers .417| 54 .36 | 54 .40 | 54 
INO UAE Asters bve oresape tered .36 | 54 .304| 54 .304| 54 Sarnia— 
INOHEND eeare SVarsceccRitneee leerstelacal eae 325-.60}) 40 |.380-.48 | 50 Now! eee eels. 37-.525) 44 |.35-.40 | 44 |.40-.45 | 40 
MING aes ie Let | okolederaretad amore 3 50 .o2 | 50 Jy Kore AA CS Ae 8 35-.40 | 50 .35 | 44 .40 | 44% 
IN'O.@):3).4... 21 eee .385 | 42- .413} 21- ¥5OO) soo 
Galt— 60 27 
INOS Et ioe ean ae .60 | 48 .55 | 40 ; 40 
ce ale nade Rel HaiEO | |.854-60-1,85-.40° 150 1 No. 5. Lk lol es OAD: 40-45 | 44 |.40-.45 | 44 
Nive cus bar ek 35 | 50 0) 49. | 32~.37) 1.49) FU NGB. . Poo). bees .50 | 54 .40 | 54 ; 54 
No. ’ ehpbg eine daakda 30-.35 | 55 $30 |. 55 .00 | 55 
No. ee ee .38 | 50 .00 | 50 134 | 50 
No. heen ee .36 | 44 .32 | 44 .34 | 45 MANITOBA 
N : eh tes ON Phe Fe ot 25-.36 | 50 |.25-.40 | 50 
CAR 2 a Bae .40 | 50 .386 | 48 .88 | 48 |Winnipeg— 
Brantford NoMl.....0 eee: 35-.40 |} 60]  .30] 50]  .45 | 50 
INO 2 4b eee .80-.375 é 4 5 
INOSe Hlicicteteieslem ee: -40 | 50 .30 | 44 .846] 50 53 ee dy +4 we 
INIOET eo tiaiotiere oleae: .40 | 60 .35 | 48 .35 | 48 IN Ose Bcc Maes ener .80-.370| 48 |.33-.35 | 48 .45 | 48 
INGO n te soe tiene .85 | 48 .29 | 48 .85 | 48 INO As te bees .35 | 494 .315} 492 .315} 494 
INOW ASP 8 ob ee 325-.40} 45 |.28-.38 | 444].31-.45 | 50 INGOLS (Oi hee eh eee 425) 48 .o80) 48 405} 48 
ING eee on ee .37 | 434 .33 | 85 |.34-.47 | 48 INO 6c .c Seer ae .42 | 48 .38 | 48 41 | 48 
EN te O).t chee eer tay arete .40 | 45 .41 | 40 .42 | 41 INIOUMTI) Seite c es .80-.45 | 44 .40 | 44 .45 | 44 
EN Ota AZ aac Beets te ees .388 | 50 .33 | 45 -40 | 27 NOfe 8)... ehh .85-.40 | 50 |.3875-.40] 44 |.38-.40 | 44 
INOS Oe o 3. hy Sees .28-.55 | 50 |.25-.40 | 50 |.30-.40 | 50 INGE Oi. keene .386-.42 | 50 |.36-.42 | 50 |.38-.44 | 50 
IN GERD axe SOY ee eats terete al ees .33 | 50 .3857| 50 INGOR ORY 30h Seer: .425| 50 |.40-.42 | 50 |.40-.42 | 50 
INOMLO Seis ere: .386 | 50 |.28-.36 | 50 |.28-.36 | 54 IN OL 1 Roe Loe. -40-.50 | 54 |.40-.50 | 34 |.45-.53 | 45 
Dalroys! 1 Eger ee eae A sl eed Meande | Dee .35 | 543 .00 | 54 INGO 2 MES a ae -40 | 48 .36 | 44 .386 | 44 
IN ORR L Ds Se noiaetets phates 34-.38 | 544 .00 | 50 .35 | 50 INOMIS ja cee eee .49 | 53 BHT) 47 .553} 47 
TNs HN 6 MRE OR AR rene Ai em eon .30 | 40- .385 | 50 NOSIZR A Sere .45 | 48 .405) 48 .405) 48 
45 INOsTLO UA or ee cnet 37-.40 | 4931.84-.40 | 40 |.37-.42 | 40 





* Several of the cities given include samples from surrounding district. 
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TABLE IX.—WAGES AND HOURS OF COMMON LABOUR IN FACTORIES*—Concluded 


























1929 1936 1937 1929 1936 1937 
Locality Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs| Wages | Hrs Locality Wages ; Hrs} Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs 
per |per| per |per| per | per] per |per| per |per| per | per 
hour |wk.| hour |wk.| hour |wk. hour |wk.| hour |wk.| hour |wk. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
SASKATCHEWAN British CoLuMBIA 

Regina— V ancouver— 

INI o yey kel Death OR Se Aa | es ed 30-.35 | 48- AP eA Sa N Osas Lies & ole cuelle «cis « 40 | 48 .375| 48 .40 | 48 
55 54 NOM cutee ie te chee .40 | 49 |.40-.425) 48 .50 | 48 

INOW 2 3.6 dee eee 40 | 52 |.80-.34 | 30-].381-.34 | 830-7 No. 3............. .425| 4& .35 | 48 .30 | 48 
55 50 INTOMR A alee eee. .465| 48 .40 | 48 .50 | 48 

IN OMS coke uicbaike .55 | 48 .50 | 40 .55 | 40 IN GMMION ils cee ctee een: .40 | 48 .35 | 48 .40 | 48 
UNOs 4s <6 fsa cdoctenrcllee cteegeudioaey « .50 | 40- POON Sa MEIN Oem Oil. 5s tetas. .40 | 44 .385| 40 .40 | 40 
45 54 Ne : EU VR, ts ies a ne be e 44 

OME Ole atoms Seas 47 0 : 0 2 40 

Saskatoon— it Sah ae eS "50 | 44 "43 | 44 "45 | 44 
ENOwn Lic tee eee .35-.425| 59 |.42-.48 | 48 |.42-.48 | 48 INOMBLO erat eat wee .50-.55 | 44 .50 | 44 .00 | 44 
No. 2 OS, Ss ae eae 40 | 48 .45 | 48 NOL ee tae. .50 | 44 .50 | 44 .50 | 44 
IN OWS Sieicee rein .40-.45 | 55 .34 | 45 .36 | 45 INI Osa PRO  h bal .50 | 44 40 | 44 42 | 44 
INOme 4. Ree cere .45 | 55 .45 | 44 .00 | 44 PNQREL One We cites che ete © .525| 44 |.45-.495 i .472| 44 

0 
INOReL AS cree ee ae .46 | 48 .45 | 40 .413] 40 
ALBERTA ENGELS crave oh ucts: .61 | 48 .55 | 40 .60 | 40 
TO ine LOA cai Rieti IR MN .563] 40 .60 | 40 

Calgary— INOmL act 3. ashoetiie's .50 | 44 .60 | 44 .50 | 44 
ING BEA aie ane 38-.45 | 54 |.35-.40 | 54 NAT MIBA SO WON ELS). 2 0 cla .30-.50 | 48 .40 | 44 |.40-.45 | 44 
INOS Ziti a iotene ltees. .40 | 60 .30 | 54 |.80-.35 | 54 ENTOMBED oct cele tes Lceeieeraereee .545} 44 .618] 47 
IN OR) Sis sabres « .45 | 48 .36 | 48 FAV ASHIENOMQO0 0G tui he. 455} 44 .432| 44 .432) 44 
ING). a RU ee 40-.45 44 35 | 44 .37 | 44 
IN Ove Dire. eaten .48-.525] 44 |.45-.55 | 44 .50 | 44 Wither igus: 

Edmonton— ENOmerL tere sack hier, .40 | 48 .30 | 48 -40 | 48 
INGE Ly white cee | <soemree allem 33-.42 | 54 .45 | 54 DIGS EAE oe EL CO .40-.50 | 48 .310| 44 .40 | 48 
NOPE 2. ccdcte eels .30 | 60 |.20-.25 | 60 |.22-.28 | 60 INTO Oy tah ets cones .80-.425| 48 .o0 | 44 .375| 44 
INIONE Oi ct diteigrcceete of cee tents .30 | 44 .o7 | 48 ISS cia en eee Side .50-.53 | 44 .03 | 44 .53 | 44 
INGO 4:n5.0cueeniees.« .25-.50 | 44 BOM 54+ 1525—=. 40M bar eNor 6..0.)..4 see 47 | 44 .50 | 44 .50 | 44 
INN 5 cA ae eck does cy oe Wee lp eee .40 | 44 LAQHIES EH MINO EE Oated see cle .50 | 48 .60 | 44 .50 | 44 

* Several of the cities given include samples from surrounding district. 
Taste X.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING (a) 
1929 1936 1937 1929 1936 1937 
Industry a a rs Industry or 
and Wages |Hrs| Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs and Wages |Hrs| Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs 
Occupation per |per| per j|per| per |per Occupation per |per| per |per| per |per 
hour |wk.| hour |wk.| hour |wk. hour |wk.| hour |wk.| hour |wk. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Slubbers, male and 

oe AND Femile— 

INO Mal: ests tebe: ices emilee -27 | 44 -31 | 50 

Pickers, male— ENG ies ot cyacctoteste cls °38 | 55 °3827| 55 -367)| 55 
NORM 5. ac ets ste tas:| ctses ete s ialliatowes °275| 39 +305) 50 UNOS reese ya ais ora leete Racer lies -293) 48 °355| 48 
INORB 22)... F8a. ceee | Bane A| Bek. °33 | 36 °37 | 36 INS soo cS alle Pete | cavebe atererailisterets +245) 48 -320| 48 
IOVS. SSNS Ne ae ae 2, Ghee [esos eae ee -298) 55 -33 | 55 NOM Disses do ett sateetete:llchetae tons celet lotsiete °26 | 36 -3l | 36 
INO neea hs Seis tars Sisters s' | srclotiets. 3. al akasc -273) 55 °30 | 55 INOMM Glasckondeclae trees [en aaorcl one +32 | 55 °358| 55 
INIOBE Di cccte cs etite oct [ls crete okouosll otevole °30 | 48 -338| 48 INOPE rl cinceea coe. -343| 55 -31 | 55 -35 | 55 
INORG... 2.50 ths ees +315) 50 °305) 50 -34 | 50 DNIOBMB Bieicaxaia alle crcteeatets | Grclete aceeke ovine’ -307| 50 °335| 50 
NORE TS ote EER -37 | 50 -345) 50 -408} 50 ENIOPRD). 0.0.8 sloaventerters °27 | 50 -283| 50 -34 | 50 
INOS O's surdo tie tebe oles t cite sitters °375| 55 -39 | 50 NOMELO! ccd bates oretaetese isvatshersrecersi aionsis +348] 50 -395| 50 
INIORE:D Sanches sees +36 | 493|-32--36 | 483/-33--38 | 487] No. 11............cleceeeeecferes °347) 45 +372| 50 
INOS10..0. 3.88.3. ee -31 | 60 2-93) 55 | _ -308 ae INO DI vse omit ce shel oe -81 | 55 |-25--27 ns +355| 55 

INOS Hes Se AOe Sie ee leer euilinerer 29 | 50 +325] 50 

Carders, male— INO MeL AMER PY AES eS en as eral aor 285] 50 °318] 50 
INOSe Loe 34.5 UR. -332| 55 -32 | 38 345) 45 
INORG 2 cdots t Mees | oc aoe oe -283| 36 -318) 36 ||Speeders, male and 
INOSES:. 24.4.2 Rs +34 | 27 315| 44 +355) 50 temale— 

INGAE4. od. 2h ees -325| 47 °305| 50 +335) 50 INOS Late Dern Sais | ae ae SL Sere +27 | 36 °30 | 50 
INOUE 5... dona wees e31 | 55 +293] 55 °326] 55 IN Gre 2 soe eb aeaees °304| 55 +32 | 55 °357| 55 
INOs NOW esses ace ae +818} 55 +30 | 55 +345] 55 INOS Ss oo RR es °29 | 55 -275| 55 -34 | 55 
DAU Peay Sis Bay Bune nec Were eee ce -307| 55 +34 | 55 INORB4 523 Meh 5 Dien | coe ae ae °315) 55 +352| 55 
IN ONE 8... :.<.0 fa- ees -327| 55 +295] 55 -33 | 55 INGO. Tae SABO Laas Born schol ake +315) 50 +335) 50 
INGORE 9s at. ee eet °26 | 55 248] 55 -30 | 55 TN) TC es i +31 | 50 +283) 50 +313) 50 
INiOB10.. tetas cee es 24-—-29 | 50 -305| 50 +34 | 50 INO Weis siete ore ee Hawise anes aemiaitoleeke -283| 50 -315| 50 
NOR Lee te late ate -40 | 50 +335! 50 +375) 50 IRIGY. ei tains HARE eee +22 | 492 -275, 48% -295| 484 
INGS12 <2. a. deectioe: -36 | 50 -338} 50 +358} 50 INOME ON dbo as tees °273 | 55 |-24--29 | 46- -30 | 55 
NOMS 2 tite s tees +34 | 492 +32 | 48% +34 | 484 55 

NioS14 = 5. datas. cee °36 | 50 -33 | 50 +368) 50 INOW O). oc da Aersinte vie » | sp aiete 6 <leuell oats -26 | 50 -29 | 50 
INOS15 a 3.4. oad es 2300 |EDD a leressre oe Seal asl ESOMMOOT MNO M 1 las a. Se, t cites [ls o's feces! ots o> -26 | 36 +27 | 50 
INORG... betth ote Maw ladies Soanbones °28| 55 +31 | 55 INO ML oct c, tS. Setetes bo Sate Soares -30 | 55 -338| 55 


(a) Each number is a sample; see explanation on page 7, 
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TasLE X—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 




















1929 1986 1937 
Industry |} Industry 
and Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs) Wages | Hrs} and | 
Occupation per |per} per |per| per |per Occupation 
hour |wk.| hour |wk.| hour |wk. 
$ $ $ 


Corton YARN AND 


CiotH—Con. | Twisters, female—Con. 
H 8 


Spinners, female— 
No. 1 








Ce 


3 : , 5 
INOS. gids vies seve orgeters *387 | 50 1-33--40 | 45 [-34--41 | 50 


sew eee reer eeeleesereoshaves 
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TasLE X—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 

























1929 1936 1937 1936 1937 
Industry a ce Industry or | |e 
and | Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs and | Wages ; Hrs} Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs 
Occupation per |per| per |per} per |per Occupation per per |per 
hour |wk.| hour |wk.} hour |wk.| hour hour |wk. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Cotton YARN AND 
Ciota—Concluded 26 -94 | 49 
+295 +295) 51 
Dye-house men— 21 -21 | 55 
INOUE. Sea san ceo 20--30 | 493|-23--30 | 494 
edited de, Mind -40 -42 | 50 
MERA Ae Ges Mei Padi 2yaiy Ur a a4 275 275] 45 
Be bed 28 -312| 48 
a) aie eles Spee. Ole alin: oa) e) CRSEMCMl so raie 275 -30 59 
gah De wed A ate 524|-30--32 30--32 | 50 
50 |-41--50 38--53 | 48 
en ees rAd et 27 9951 55 
Be Be ek Med bo dteaney, Mel 1 Macs 34 -34 | 50 
Fn toh Bete ges A'S Botte 4 Se -36 -36 | 31 
Pe eee Seen. oe 83 -33 | 52 
+25 +275} 59 
SOR AT Oe Oe VOU Seemed Veter, 25--26 +285] 55 
+30 +32 | 55 
+57 -50 | 32 
Bee en balls Al “19 20 | 524 
SRSA AR AE BAG Bases Bice ie See 295 -32 | 57 
AE See es Meh -30 -31 | 50 
PARR Citic sth A45 -41 | 50 
iirc ie rel ome co Fa ot -20--30 92--30 | 54 
Sens Se ae 465 -465| 45 
-16 15 | 49 
+21 225| 55 
+21 -21 | 494 
-20--22 20--22 | 50 
+22 +25 | 48 
21--28 23--30 | 50 
+25 +29 | 534 
277 °272| 50 
+22 22 ; 40 
+24 25 | 55 
+22 22 | 53 
+14 Te {55 
+205 205) 50 
-19 19 | 524 
Yardmen and 255 258) 48 
labourers— +205 +215} 54 
NONE DS Reeee end koe eee leer -81 | 45 |-38--35 | 50 +29 -29 | 45 
NOS Wi Sescocieace ded acids seat NAB 295) 50 +33 | 50 
ne 4 BAMA HS Cine Ge ees Ge 4 a fr 305 - 
Olan Sec arse nha: 255 -29 1 5 he 
ene, ARR Tat cole RS i -28 | 48 28 | 60 23 cap 
io bese ee 34-36 | 50 315] 50 35 | 50 21 os leat 
i Bil aa 40 | 50 -378| 50 425| 50 2 hier 
ING) Son epee een. 37 | 50 -338| 50 -38 | 50 30 120 45 
INOMEO ere eet, 30~-35 | 523|-25--38 | 53-|-18--32 | 523 ; 
a be we) ag 
‘ r | ‘ 
INOVIOh eee sent ns 315} 55 PAA Neri 36 ee s 20 “ 20 50 
R 50 3 -: 
Aa 2 Sl Ae dl 255) 55 283) 55 Ae oe ae 
+205 225) 59 
WooLLEeEN YARN AND +215 25 | 54 
CLoTH +205 205} 50 
Carders, male— 
INGUS eee eee nee oe 24 | 55 +29 | 45 49 
ee es bee ee 18--28 | 65 |-28--32 | 51 |-28--32 | 51 .20 .25 | 49 
HNO SE Id ati. toesecies east ROMEO Facil (Aba 28 | 55 55 30 -30 | 55 
NOV sce Ree ep ae eee toe lick 36 | 494 36 | 493 36 -36 | 50 
I GM Wlactids o dp Ar ¢iidaricss oe alanine 30 oe 31 | 50 275 -275| 45 
: . *28 | 52 
Na! FG. neeeure aw 34 | 50 -32 | 50 .32 | 50 a 199 ig 
rot Gece 8 36'| 50 |-38-c40 | 48 |-38-<a0 | 48 pe ay 
OP Bien shea ters me ae 40--4 50 |-44--50 | 50 
No Se ee Lee 30 | 52 -30 | 50 -30 | 50 oA Rees 36 | 46 
Wo Ie 33--39 | 454]-36--39 | 55 |-38--45 | 48 30 30 | 50 
INO: LR veins tress of to] steles Bigta e helen -31 | 55 335] 55 36 -36 | 46 
~ i Wi test SoG RA ee af By #0 55 30 as 
OMS ore ce oe : . 
Nol ifccindoed 30--34 | 50|  -30 | 481 +355] 573), Orawers-in, female— 
1 Pa A RS, Sy = Mi 40 | 50 +292! 50 32 | 50 || No. 1.......-.-.-5 . -265 +32 | 55 
IN ON 10. Shenae hie 332) 38 -20 | 434 2 SG ll wNOtma weet ace sel 3. -17 -17 | $5 
INGE die tne eter ot 33--40 | 50 |-28--35 | 50-]/-28--35 | 50-] NO. o.......-.-->- -22 22) 59 
55 55 ms +23 25% 48 
INO} ES) See Aer Oe oe 30 | 55 +25 | 59 275) 59 22 +22 | Su 
INGE EO eee eee eh ral «cis coke eal ote ees +225] 60 2 GO Hie INO sO mice eis & iene +205 +225) 59 
IN ONL Oe oe ete SB arasl osc 6! ae oval ots ete 20--30 | 54 |-22--30 | 54 4 No. 7.........0-.. 50 |-26--32 26--33 | 50 
INGE 2IWR Nos ccrcieste's Lotttoteittes Ue sae 4651 45 AGDTSG) I INGE Stcccumes ces <' 38 °37 
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Tanke X—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 








1929 
Industry _-—_—_ 
and Wages | Hrs 
Occupation per |per 
hour |wk 
$ 
WooLLEN YARN AND 
CiotH—Con. 
Drawers-in, female— 





INO Sot ee ae eee +52 | 49 
INO 214 rt Mea ee: 50--58 | 50 
Nostoe fo.8 gO ee +425) 55 
INO RUNG cmeN, Meta, SOMAT SNM ye 
INO PG aistee UCP ES Bee tc sie Reels Bie 
INO INES kre chav alc e ctol|ic ers Sere bret 
INGO MD cays nora abs ait oie icra tale alee ke 
Weavers, male— 
INO 4ailee icicle ahiele s bake 29--33 | 51 
INO Ti ii tee. ancl. eee aM G Re ak 
ING MNBies als Soles eG steil'cis «See eto ate 
INO giana deine tae -20--28 | 55 
INO MOR ds cle anes diag letee mie aa oe 
INO SMO ate sole ehele syateik ss clelbet meena 
DIN a 07 Ame os COR ee UP eae SI ne 
INOS Shion Gomes ake -85 | 50 
IN OM Oe. s cro tete te teks 36--42 | 50 
INO SLO ees deerme -30 | 50 
INO Te be 2 eels eke 355] 50 
INOS ied os Sea ee °395| 45 
INOs oh alcecasaiae pete -305| 50 
INO PLA ie sios de reo eiate +365] 55 
INO MLO ie 5 taka Metalic tocrralionee 
IN OMG) cecsuibaeotalreeeee lies scree ered 
INOS Jeeta ee 35--50 | 44 
Weavers, female— 
IN SRLS 05s EY. Bate °275| 55 
INO BAZ occa ett 18--31 | 55 
INOUE ais de Meee ie 19=-24 | 55 
INO Fer ce eee aN ot, oe 
INO SHDN eich eae -27 | 55 
NOR MGhe sc ds eee -85 | 50 
Be (Cl 17M Rl 28) et] NEN LTE 
INO 18 BO dB e -20 | 50 
IN Key) eee is CAL ty -24 | 50 
ING SMO si 5's a. Bee MOOI Sosecteretetl eoeeee 
INOS MRS. si. SURG EUs ali ome cee: 
INO SBD os aod ee oso cline toelee 
INO MUS ch creamer °23 | 55 
IN OUELA: edo Rs rte ues +305] 50 
INORG sree ee big srevenliess Nee sees 
INOWHGR Sos dees bee 30--44 | 50 
ING Sg Ries i sb Se, Oe «22--34 | 55 
INOS Se Vee, Sone Abe Rie 
INO Dees aires Soe +30 | 44 
INGS20 Rc cide eels sath ERO Era ee 
INOS Zee cake tte Rees eee Cee onees 
INO F226 ck yee bee °395| 45 
INOY28 2 eee decals beblicceeenerloe ee 
Burlers, female— 
INOF Mee cc SRS S sce ee ene eee 
INOS a2 rates tes +185] 55 
INO RS Ree Shs Bes ciclosio eee omens 
INOS Aa cide see til 20--22 | 50 
INOP On ccc doses eee 20--33 | 50 
INOS BOK a 'inld de conte baste -29--33 | 44 
INO}. Blin Gia. ode minroe tells ss ercio Viorel] ofr 
INOS (85,5 seis elo maae pete -308} 50 
INOSD: css duane se -33 | 50 
INOS LOK... cote ds iste 5 otis ois te befell o brome 
INOS Dies). «kone niet’ ieee ceili hte 


—_-_ | — | —— | ——. | ——  ——— ——_] ——— 


31626 


B0e5 


1936 


per 
hour 


Wages | Hrs 


per 


ibe: 


1937 


Wages | Hrs 


per |per 
hour |wk. 
$ 


Tae 
10: 


Jig: 
sta 


-23-. 









Industry 
d 


an. ° 
Occupation 


er ee oe ery 


es eC eC 


eeeceesesroesrer|seeoeeres|oses 


ee es i ey 


Dye-house men— 


No. 1 
No. 


eeeeeosesecee 


Z 


Re a eee 
~I 


Cr 





ZALZZAZLZAZ 





Ce 





sees eeoeoese 


ee eee ereoevess 


eecereceseres 


ee oes soe eseoe 


ee oes oeesecses 


ee ceroeescecos 


ee 


eer eevee ercces 


eee weer ocesccs 


Ce 


se ee weer sroces 


ee eeeeeeooces 





eo rereeesesos 


Kwnirtep Goops, 


INCLUDING HosmmRy 


1|\Carders, male— 


eeeceeeceecosee 





eececoscccese 


eeoesoeceseces 


cece erecesooes 


seceeceeecces 


ee neeesesoocee 


coer reese eres 


ee eesoeceseecericsoeccvrect{esos 


ee ceeeoceseeesforecoesertoseos 


ee ee ecco seses[oeeoersetloeree 


1929 1936 1937 
Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs 
per |per| per |per] per |per 
hour |wk.| hour |wk.} hour |wk. 
$ $ $ 
+30 | 53 35 | 60 
+36 | 492 -36 | 494 
55 +26 | 51 -26 | 51 
50 -40 | 50 -40 | 50 
50 +25 | 45 +25 | 45 
aioe ot APa| ve o's o eel eee -20 | 59 -20 | 59 
50 +375) 48 -375) 48 
5234 +30 | 50 -30 | 50 
50 |-37--48 | 55 |-34--52 | 55 
44 -40 | 50 -40 | 50 
50 |-33--36 | 45-|-33--36 | 48- 
48 63 
30--34 | 50 |-31--34 | 45 
50 -383 | 50 |-32--36 | 50 
50 -27 | 56 +30 | 37 
50 |-26--40 | 50 |-28--46 | 50 
55 +22) 59 +242! 59 
23--27 | 5234]-26--30 | 522 
°327) 55 +327| 55 *327) 55 
+30 | 52% -382 | 50 +382 | 50 
+383 | 50 -33 | 50 
-30 | 50 °30 | 45 +30 | 45 
-30 | 50 -33 | 50 +357| 55 
-30--33 | 50 +315} 50 +358] 564 
+332| 50 +32 | 50 +30 | 50 
+365) 50 °30 | 49 +30 | 234 
+32 | 50 |-28--50 | 50 |-28--50 | 50 
-30 | 55 22 | 59 +242) 59 
21--27 | 523 +26 | 523 
-545| 55 -588} 51 -588} 51 
-60 | 50 -40 | 63 -40 | 63 
-68 | 50 -75 | 48 °79 | 48 
°535] 56 +575) 55 +575! 55 
-495| 77 -40 | 56 -40 | 56 
40--77 | 50 |-40--67 | 50 |-40--72 | 50 
+495! 60 -495) 60 
°375| 84 -40 | 84 “40 | 84 
-385 | 55 +432) 54 +432) 54 
-35 | 66 +273) 65 -30 | 65 
-35 | 80 -40 | 60 -40 | 60 
+325) 55 +325) 55 +3825] 55 
-50 | 50 +445) 48 |-31--36 | 56 
+395) 57 +395) 57 +395} 57 
+445) 56 +445) 55 |-45--47 | 55 
°40 | 55 -36 | 55 “a0 | 55 
-48 | 50 -382 | 684 +32 | 584 
°3835| 525 °38 | 525 
-458] 55 -35 | 59 +385] & 
387--50 | 65 |-382--42 | 65-|-32--42 | 65- 
84 84 
+3815} 493 +35 | 45 °35 | 45 
+27 | 55 +25 | 55 25 | 55 
°33 | 52 -30 | 52 *30 | 52 
-32 | 50 +29 | 55 29 | 55 
+25 | 55 +25 | 55 °25 | 55 
°225| 55 -225| 60 26 | 60 
°30 | 55 -30 | 55 
+28 | 50 |-24--27 | 55 |-27--30 | 55 
°85 | 45 *30 | 50 +35 | 55 
33 | 50 -30 | 50 -28 | 44 
-40 | 50 «35 | 48 °38 | 48 
°455) 55 “41 | 55 “41 | 55 
+275) 55 +225) 48 +25 | 55 
-23--33 | 50 |-25--30 | 50 |-27--32 | 45 
29--32 | 50 +380 | 50 -31 | 50 
-39 | 50 -38 | 50 
“37 | 44 °35 | 44 °35 | 44 
-36 | 50 -36 | 50 -36 | 50 
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TasLE X—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 






































ete 1929 1936 1937 ey 1929 1936 1937 
ndustry a a ndustry | | 
and Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs| Wages | Hrs and | Wages |Hrs| Wages |Hrs|} Wages | Hrs 
Occupation per |per| per |per} per | per Occupation per |per| per |per| per | per 
hour |wk.| hour |wk.| hour |wk. hour |wk.| hour |wk.| hour |wk. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Knitrep Goons, Knitters, male— 
Inctupine Hosmry Conc. 
—Continued NO. B.eseeeseees 93 | 42 -48 | 49 -41 | 49 
) INOS Serie eee a -29- -35 | 55 +85 | 55 
Spinners, male— 0) ON a, ea ae .23--25 | 55 | -21| 55 | 225] 55 
INO. hcedeee tele 375| 494 40 | 45 AQ P45. NINO. HOS... ce jee 5s 82-1-10} 55 |-38--77 | 52 |-38--77 | 52 
INO Mote. sck thik ae a 24 55 Se) 1 a" Bo APD OnMeINOL LOlsn ss oh eet oe 18 | 50 22 | 50 PHP NAST 
ENIGQeMS ahs as ak fee he ee DOM MOON 2O— 84 OOM 2ZO—SO I OOM INOL Nite, es ssl cle ce 32--44 | 50 30 | 50 8) abil) 
ING RE hes ct ee 45 | 50 32 | 55 SAIMOONMMEN Ow Mol aanlens stl. wheat D0} 0 377| 50 377) 50 
INGE Poca: oct ede 30 | 50 24 | 55 ZAM OD all INO Lone wes oeshiens 355| 50 36 | 493 35 | 493 
ANIONS O'S. ee Le teal eke eR ts 235 |e62 SOM MOOUMMIN@) L4en ca. tice caiact 26 | 45 30 | 55 30 | 60 
INO nO Tite 20k See he eles ae etal etek: Ql og ZOuINOS: HWeINOh VOR. voce als cn 50 | 494 355) 48 43 | 48 
INL RS tis cst eee teal eles tee | oh 247) 55 “PSI OD) MN OL LOM so o4 ae «le oe oueao) 55 | 45 53 | 45 
INO. 0) Sh acces I oes oc eats (ena 365] 52 +365} 52 ENO ee oe ates 73 | 45 444) 45 444\ 45 
INO: LOS oak sees 35 | 50 265| 493 =2G5|maGziil Nov 18.0. ..8 ee so 741 55 48 | 56 54 | 44 
IN OLR. eee oe 20--80 | 55 20 | 55 |-19--24 | 55 INO RLON Fs cc hetcai. vlate eeccvomlote tala 516] 41 51 | 57 
IN'OUDZES S.:. eee ae oe 26} 50 25 | 50 -26 | 50 IN@tpa Ole eres ols oral ack ieee eal eee 38 | 50 43 | 50 
NOt Syagce so hicsacdte os 38 | 50 28 | 45 eS AO eM UIN OMe race sine e-sls s/s 50 | 50 52 | 48 58 | 48 
Nou 14. € cha: +38 | 45 -33 | 55 POU MIT MOOMAIM INCOR ecole a cysts: ote. ails ell ee obreeme es iam -45 | 492 -53 | 492 
INCOM EO) Me Deeeps -27--30 | 50 |-25--31 | 50 |-26--30 | 43 INOW Zee alee ee cto a -31 | 50 +292) 542 +298] 534 
NOL Ghee od Mecho ks -40 | 50 -36 | 48 SS RUA Sl [MMI Obra Ai so sieess, «cheers -22 | 55 -21 | 48 -27 | 48 
INIT et ccc cok dee ats Se 66 | 45 38 | 45 TSAO! MENTOR Omar oslo eles os 30 | 50 -31 | 50 332| 50 
INOW TS. eek ee nes 45 | 55 42 | 58 +44 | 44 NON Giger arw ork te lela ste 27 | 50 -34 | 50 34 | 50 
INGMUG)} 2 AE sane 20° 00 26 | 48 a MOD IN OMe cece cncees 25--48 | 50 -30 | 50 32 | 50 
NON ZOU 2 Se Eee: 30 | 50 aD | a0 +375) 45 INION 2 SEUs ccoee! stobicke ate 42 | 493 +44 | 50 50 | 92 
NON 2iiss sete ae 30 | 493 2 50 D7 MS OUHMUINOL Osc .'2 ais. oe sede 20--42 | 494 -80 | 493 30 | 493 
INOE 2 D3 occ ERT al eke 3 eS [aor 35 | 50 -40 | 50 UNOPS te ss ai cte re eo lostaell rote a ate | aeeee: 40 | 51 40 | 55 
INO Zotar ae ck. etd eell okt cso Oko es -39 | 50 SOM OO MMMM Of ollie. ..c/sinrs's slotsel soe sap acne 31 | 48 31 | 46 
INOLOZ 4 cok See 3s: 455) 55 -41 | 55 AMA OS MINION SLs 8. \c8 ee ecc ots 60 {493 1 | 48 31 | 48 
INFORE2 De ch b Aenateoet 28--34 | 44 -30 | 44 SOMA IN ORES ts sjacete ores sis ar -515| 464|-40--54 | 463 515) 464 
Ro ai LAE 1, AS Bieta mene “i +a -272| 44 272| 44 
OPUS oa-5 3 cee +28 | 44 Oe aol, 
No 36)... aed 40 | 44 £0 | 44 |tknitiers; fermale— 
ayes 11 AR Wade gn ast e 4 25 S 25 Hf 
. UNTO). 255 GRICE Neko ar 1 5 +20 20 
Winders, female— 2 ae ey eee 20|52| -18 | 52 18 | 52 
NOME Ls ck See Peer: 23 | 494 24 | 45 27 | 45 INIO).{ | 2 Geis 22 | 55 253] 55 262! 55 
Not S20... ee 20--30 | 55 24 | 55 Pasa yall: INL alleen Were MNS) eyes ne fle eas 248) 524 235| 523 
ONO, Sorte eee | ea 25 | 49 230A OU MONO MMO o..o08 «ate dacs 165] 55 20 | 55 DAE stats 
NOE ARS os ete chs Seles, << cdo Sede 82 | 52% SOLD DS MMINOPUR Unters sre ists ore sie leeaacedeanel oe ts 222) 49 218) 49 
INFORM OM cls See AN ees eae 49 31 | 49 33 | 49 PNIOMME Sie ed Cette eo | ove cokes ate 295|. 53 265] 50 
NOM MOS nn APRN ok oe 18--28 | 55 221.55 2 Dee Dil MIN OMRON is a augaccon ake ¢ 325| 493 297| 50 302) 50 
INO OM ac co oe ote 15 | 55 Be) pts) Oieoo INO MOS eae 26 | 45 24 | 55 24 | 55 
UNION RS itis crak Hee ke oe 29 | 55 25 | 52 QOS O Te INOieit ss nee Loe 35--40 | 50 34 | 36 39 | 44 
INO RRO. voc ce ard Wale seo ese 2541 45 DT MES pul MNOMML a ors sate cle ce 275) 50 236| 55 236) 55 
Nom OK sa. tcee ates: Tee A ae 20 | 30 SDR UA ON MIN OM aie, oss Ss ob, « 27--37 | 45 29 | 45 273) 45 
INOW been Se 25--38 | 50 Q8aeeo SOD AC WMOINIOML Ata. case san ae os SZ igs Oe etera.s amet in ete 31--37 | 41 
UNO, Os «ceed. ae 33 | 44 23 ) 44 -23 | 44 INORG ee cote ak 285} 44 22 | 50 24 | 50 
NOL IOS oi otc ee 33 | 50 253} 494 28 PAO sMINOScIGR «ce clcwe + s2 285) 523 22 | 524 22 | 524 
INOMATARS 2 ocd Ge ite 21), 45 Wed || is DO MMO OMIMEINOE Lid. cso be cies 30 | 50 27 | 48 27 | 48 
INGE TBE nce ete Salo cace ea reteilltde abs 320) 30 34 | 40 INOW Shae ee a 2200 215) 48 24 | 48 
INowlGe.. tate eos 325| 494 25 | 48 26 | 48 DOUGH: calameae oe 22 | 50 22 | 50 22, 4a 
IN'Ot ‘Ries os eee toa 295! 50 252) 454 Dy IAAL 20s. cc 8 as oe ce 30 | 50 Pa r50 28 | 50 
EN Oe IS tee eee eta ecco ea ale es 19 | 55 *19 | 55 INOMZIOS. Sacco ep evcce ake 27 | 493 292| 40 276} 42 
INO: 1G eee tae 53 | 45 456| 45 “49 | 45 NOMA OL ee score cs slecatell neve te clei seas are 30 | 50 32 | 50 
INOREZOM i. cup eect 36 | 494 29 | 49 et iba Nea) INO LPB oo es 34 | 44 380 | 44 30 | 44 
INO: 210k. oe eee ee 285) 44 Ztanol) 312} 50 TSS) 22s Sa Se Rl (ry Sc 284) 44 284| 44 
INOL 228 22 oe oe -28 | 50 +24 | 48 +24 | 48 INOR 2 acces Cosakoe 345| 45 31 | 48 31 | 48 
No: oH Se ee oe a ae 1 aa Sime i 
OWES, o6c0) aig pratn oiete 9 v 2 °19 2 GC = ° 
Nol 38). ee 23| 493} .22| 494] -24 | agai7ézers, male— 
INO. ZO s acct heeds akc a creer eon -25 | 50 SOE Om NOMI o a < dette es os [iness eet ore [leaks -27--35 | 55 |-30--40 | 55 
NOR 2A: senaeere. 24 | 50 -24 | 50 252 t SORIMINOFante eA ctor ok 32--50 | 55 |-82--45 | 55 |-338--48 | 55 
: +55 | 523 +55 | 524 
494] 55 -625| 56 
64 | 50 -64 | 50 
40 | 48 -42 | 48 
418] 50 -418] 50 
41 | 55 “41 | 55 
46 | 58 -57 | 49 
755| 50 -775| 50 














tFemale. *Male. 
48467—54 
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Taste X—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 
= ——————eeeeeeeeeSSOOOOOOOSS§M—[—Mw—>0O0wmo 





1929 1936 1937 
Industry | | 
¥ Wages | Hrs} Wages |Hrs| Wages | Hrs 
ecupation per |per| per |per] per |per 
x our |wk.| hour |wk.| hour |wk. 
$ $ $ 
Knirtep Goops, 
InctupINa Hosirry 
—Continued 
Cutters, female— 
INO. ct. Sc sete 24--36 | 55 -26 | 55 -28 | 55 
INO? 02h... bones ee +15 | 55 “16 | 55 -16 | 55 
NoMiahy ose te -23 | 493 -25 | 45 -25 | 45 
NOM Ae Oe au ae 34--50 | 493 “45 | 45 -50 | 45 
INOS Wai. oss eelnatbiae 20--33 | 55 |-25--36 | 55 |-25--36 | 55 
INO MTOM: cso homacbietll sce sick tahoe ao -40 | 49 -40 | 40 
INOS RAT icc eo eee 235) 49 +245] 49 -23 | 49 
INO PBI a ssicc8 eee oes °365| 55 +82 | 55 +35 | 49 
BNO SIRO) ois, REIL oS stk eae -20 | 50 +20 | 40 
INOW IG.» ou cecwee eae 20--31 | 50 -24 | 50 -24 | 53 
ING ir os hee SRTOL so . chewed eee -27 | 403 °27 | 493 
INO Ae eo a eh etl a) Veeco -28 | 48 +29 | 48 
UNG). eae eet) GR -30 | 45 +28 | 45 +275| 45 
INO IIA G 2 patina ae -40 | 493 °83 | 44 -34 | 38 
INO LD) oso a eee Tos, 0:0 s/n AG -25 | 493 +25 | 493 
INO MEEG Ys so Homes seats -25 | 493 +24 | 493 +24 | 493 
INOS ec ieee helices -24 | 492 +24 | 492 
INOSS: 3. aes oe +22 | 55 +22 | 48 +22 | 48 
INGOT is are ppd eve +225] 48 -25 | 48 
IN ORO) 5 aremaiee Note -18 | 50 +22 | 50 -22 | 45 
Nop 7 file eee Co Ran apm | lapis -29 | 50 -30 | 50 
Bo 7-H es RL e, P,  Pe +28 | 50 -30 | 50 
NOS Zoo eee kek +265} 494 +216) 34 -26 | 48 
Nok2 4b Sige 8 °325| 492 -22 | 492 +22 | 493 
INOS 2D 3c ei DRO «Ueda «Tee Re -284| 44 +284) 44 
IOS EI a CURB TER A RR 8) -30 | 44 -80 | 44 
INCOM Zi ape Weck beee ort: ia Ree oko: -30 | 44 -30 | 44 
PNO SIZ Sissy terse -29 | 45 -29 | 48 -31 | 48 
INOS 20K srk Somes toe -28 | 49 +28 | 48 -28 | 48 
INO s'S0 5 ailicee Me EH 535 cOAeeaeaT oes “21 | 44 “2 50 
Pressers, male— 
INOS LTS oc cheep, 16--23 | 55 -20 | 55 “21 | 55 
INOS 28 oc aes ee -265| 55 -36 | 55 +325) 55 
BN See es i 2 ge | i -45 | 49 -45 | 40 
INO NK4 «as iacte pep ees °37--55 | 55 +32 | 55 -35 | 55 
INO; HD 5 oyasa cra CSET 3 «ene 49 -405| 49 -468] 49 
INOS TION cia:c sine e ec ss, Pa en +30 | 50 -35 | 50 
INO SG yioss aca -55 | 50 -48 | 493 -52 | 494 
INO SUS sos ae ee -50 | 45 -44 | 45 +45 | 45 
INO FRO Te cie sis Maresh ape sist vo een See +24 | 492 +24 | 492 
Noelous ess see -29 | 58 +845) 484 -305) 57 
INO WLM trerye Cami. oP ah eae +28 | 50 -27 | 31 
INO 5 LO ass eee 23--30 | 494 +28 | 493/-24-.29 | 492 
NO Pie csicistat Meni -365| 494 +38 | 494 -38 | 492 
IN OIA sso .cd male ete -30 | 493 -35 | 493 +35 | 493 
INON 154 :2),.02 tee +53 | 492 -44 | 40 -48 | 25 
DENG 15/5. 0) cee “49 | 494 -40 | 51 -40 | 50 | 
INOS Ges 3. yess eas Ma acs cee -40 | 493 -40 | 492 
INOW ESE. & scl eae ey +385] 44 |-438--58 | 44 |-48--58 | 44 
INO S19 fi bis Seem +295] 44 -284| 44 -284! 44 
INO 20 ii osc.s.6 Suse eee -40 | 49 -47 | 48 -49 | 48 
BN OM Mir is.0\ 0. doe Bia, eit Cabell 'es ala reel acai “41 | 44 “41 | 44 
Finishers (sewers ), 
female— 
Nio gine. csr asa bee +22 | 493 2380 | 45 -30 | 45 
IN OFT ciate Ss ais. bods -15--30 | 55 |-18--28 | 55 |-16--31 | 55 
INO Stove lois: a bsisio beoke +20 | 52 “18 | 52 “18 | 52 
INORG c.f Woah +185] 55 -165] 55 °165| 55 
INORG Dace bem hels 18--33 | 55 -25 | 49 +25 | 49 
INOS Mic crate wives iaietel's ol ee ot eee -21 | 49 -21 | 40 
INO Milita biis dye toe “2154 55 +182) 55 -21 | 55 | 
BIN Be: casos ots terete bl eee ne Oe +305} 49 +255] 49 
LI i eee te er eS YE +831 | 44 -243) 494 
UN Oz Or oc cients seave tees -19 | 50 |-23--26 | 44 +28 | 44 
INOFAD A i) Sect oe 20--36 | 50 -22 | 50 -22 | 50 
INO MLZ aed tort et ok +33 | 50 +25 | 493 +28 | 493 
INOS IS osi0 Aa ees RUM eh oat eM ees +39 | 36 *82 | 432 
TN OSA oie. Abita Gibb | aie. Sle eee ee +265) 48 -27 | 48 
INOSI6.. ois. then, ee 30--38 | 45 +327) 45 -31 | 45 
No d16:.,: 4s sdesineeee +35 | 494)-29--31 | 46 |-31--33 | 41 
INO 7 Uliegs ccc. aoratee Getler eee +32 | 43 “31 | 44 
INO. D8) 5 2 sie ae cone ee ct eee +24 | 493 +24 | 494 
INOS 19h cs ciaceye tee -29 | 50 +25 | 45 +262) 454 
INO: 20%, iccictduens hogs boo Se eee -28 | 44 +30 | 503 
INOS 21 sues carte 23--36 | 492 +24 | 493 °26 | 493) 
INOMZ2 fi c.c cise +26 | 493 +24 | 493 +24 | 494 
* Male + Female. t Male and female. 


























1929 
Industry 
and Wages | Hrs 
Occupation per | per 
hour |wk. 
$ 

Finishers (sewers), 

female—Conc. 
INC S AOS. ousic °23 | 55 
NOR 24 i s.0, cieeveavon +22 | 50 
INOS 20:45, -.<les3eiaretee -27 | 50 
INO} 26)... sh eee -24—-34 | 50 
1 To 9/ CROSeR  CHey aes) PARR AS 5 NIB cay 3 
NON 28. 5cia:015 she ote +25 | 493 
INGO} 29). 3:5 oa Sete +315) 493 
INO}30).. 00/13 hee ee +26 | 493 
INOS Bbc. soy de cht cies ate ectiane 
IN OB 2i.) 5. 6s take eee -37 | 48 
INOW BO! 65:31. aa io cere eet tele 
INOW84s'.: sohbet ss «eee 
INO} Oh. 058 acs Siete sacral cee 
INO POG 0: e ae -475| 464 

Folders, female— 
INO} abet. eae -24 | 492 
IN OF 2 ot Gee Rea -16 | 55 
INGM YS: ce ice ote ae -24--41 | 50 
INO! eA ooo oe a ae a Noo 
INOS Hi cic soe ee -27*| 45 
ONO Sar 0). ea +30 | 45 
INO 80.5.0. s cin eee aetees| > va, ee 
INGs 88:5. \<;<2. cen -265| 524 
INF Qo): cheat a +28 | 50 
INjO¢ 10.35..:.0 Ree +26 | 50 
IN}OS Discs eee +22 1 50 
INO: ED 6 ae eee -20 | 50 
INO: Dee od eee -31 | 494 
INO} 14. 5. os cee ere ade 22--40 | 44 
INOX15. 45 dees btaello so eee eens 

Menders, female— 
INOW ili ooo Se -16 | 55 
INOS 22h... cet k ae -16--22 | 55 
UNO) dons aic.c Sieh ae -18--20 | 55 
INOS: (4, sc cee ae 29--33 | 55 
INOS 30% oso kote eal oc. a eee 
NOs 665;..5,..0 keto d ae cht ean ee 
INOS; Wu. ccc de ee eee °177| 49 
INO} (Bis 5c coe AT 3 < «et 
NOS)... 20a ee +35 | 494 
NOS DO. 0 eee oe Sal So en ee 
NOME, occ h Bee cll. + < cee 
INOS 12. is ee ee -30 | 45 
INO TB bs..)0:0 csc kek Cs se 
NOTA a eae. Sn eee 
NOD TD sce) sah eitell «as areal eee 
INO} 1G.) 066.52 oes eA. ack ee 
NOP Ui. oss ae eee “21 | 523 
INO! [8iicic5 ae Bee +32 | 50 
NOV 19 ci. chee -30 | 493 
INOL 20)... belek) Rate 3... en 
Noah 3... eb oe es *33 | 493 
INO} 22). sc.cd eo biddl ss. ee ee 
INOS 23... nth SERB, & SEHR os Ae eee 
Nop2i)) sen bee -29 | 45 
INO? 25%, 5 60). SoBe eed sce ee 
INO} 26.0.5 o1's bate ball «see 

Loopers, female— 
INO de acs Se UN cus bse RE 
NOM 2h ee ee °255) 55 
INOimB.,..... sae Rok ae -33 | 50 
INO} de... cbse Cael << 45 ee eee 
IN Ob 25 ii o.:oscceb ae Sells «se eR ee 
INOF NGi. 2, 1en ie chee +275) 55 
INOS. Pipi). -32 | 45 
INF Y8h: <,canerte BAY. bei <= 4s ee 
INOS Ok. che ON +285] 44 
INOF 30k. : 3); Meee be *30 | 524 
INOS es caer eae °30 | 50 
INOS 12 Fo css:cre cei hws sce: ea ee 
INOMIS A scceenamos +30 | 493 
INOS es icici Ril acs heey ee 
IN ORD DY soe lstdotes sell «c'est ee 
INO 216)... 5.0s eee eee *33 | 493 
INOS Ii scccoic ees ae °40 | 45 
INO! 18.5, se Seem A tee ee 
INO 10 icecee cote. cae ee 


1936 1937 
Wages | Hrs| Wages | Hra 
per |per| per |per 
hour |wk.| hour |wk. 
$ $ 
-235| 48 +235) 48 
-25 | 50 +25 | 45 
-28 | 50 -28 | 50 
-29 | 50 +26 | 50 
-23 | 50 -28 | 50 
+380 | 44 +28 | 47 
+24 | 34 +25 | 18 
-30 | 494 -30 | 494 
+34 | 44 -32 | 44 
“31 | 48 -33 | 48 
+285] 44 +285) 44 
-28 | 40 +28 | 423 
+25 | 44 -25 | 44 
+32 | 464 +344! 463 
+225) 45 -225)| 45 
-16 | 55 -18 | 55 
+221 50 +22 | 50 
-19--22 | 55 |-19--22 | 55 
+255) 45 -255| 45 
“41 | 45 -39 | 45 
+24 | 492 +24 | 49% 
-27 | 52% +27 | 524 
+29 | 48 -27 | 48 
+28 | 50 +288! 50 
-22 1 50 -245| 50 
-26 | 50 -23 | 50 
+278) 36 -244) 45 
+385 | 44 -32 | 44 
+315) 544 -31 | 50 
+145) 55 +145) 55 
+22 | 49 +22 | 49 
-17--21 | 55 |-19--21 | 55 
“33 | 52 -33 | 52 
-273| 46 -315| 46 
+25 | 494 -25 | 494 
+243] 49 +278] 49 
+23 | 50 -23 | 50 
+25 | 50 -25 | 50 
24 | 47 -26 | 51 
+22 | 55 -22 | 55 
+25 | 45 -26 | 45 
+383 | 45 +34 | 45 
+275] 49 -285| 50 
-22 | 50 -26 | 50 
-28 | 344 -308| 494 
°28 | 524 -28 | 524 
+24 | 48 -25 | 48 
-24--31 | 493)-25--34 | 493 
+22 | 50 -258] 50 
243) 44 -27 | 484 
-22 | 492 +22 | 404 
-30 | 44 -30 | 44 
+292) 48 -292| 48 
+24 | 492 -24 | 494 
-32 | 474 -32 | 50 
+27 | 524 +305} 523 
+29 | 52 -33 | 52 
+25 | 494 +283) 494 
+26 | 45 -26 | 50 
+29 | 48 +295} 48 
-29 | 55 -29 | &5 
+28 | 45 +27 | 45 
+398) 40 -31 | 52 
-21 | 50 -23 | 50 
+23 | 523 -23 | 524 
+25 | 48 -25 | 48 
+375) 48 -42 | 48 
+36 | 493 +88 | 493 
+29 | 50 -298| 50 
+33 | 50 -39 | 50 
+30 | 39 +287| 36 
-375| 48 -375| 48 
+293} 493 +293] 494 
-30 | 43 -32 | 50 
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Taste X—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 








ef | Sf Lf | || | FT 











1929 1936 1937 
Industry nn | 
an Wages |Hrs} Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs 
Occupation per |per| per |per] per _ |per 
hour {wk.| hour |wk.} hour |wk. 
$ $ $ 
Knirtep Goons, 
Inctupine Hosimry 
—Concluded 
Boarders, male— 
IN Oss LESS LOO OR h ee Ena nase +55 | 53 -535| 53 
NOME 2) teh Mae Soe -20 | 55 +225) 55 -26 | 55 
UROL RR Sees Ai IE Pa opel (oles eet ba Ia +283] 494 +277) 494 
Nowe tae oe ett A FB -30 | 494 +265] 50 +29 | 50 
INGaR D242 BO Seid +535) 45 -48 | 45 -525| 45 
IN GHRrGt Se Shed Bake 2 °39 | 55 °39 | 47 -42 | 39 
INOS Bry etets Saeed into Seentd ieee +465] 32 “47 | 34 
IN Osatack has ee Bese tas BA ced ieee -30 | 39 +28 | 41 
IN ORDERS Oke SPs ee Sate os +24 | 50 -31 | 50 
Noslotirs Bet. Ase +38 | 524 +30 | 524 -30 | 524 
IN Oilleites Sh aheea: -36 | 50 +312! 48 375| 48 
INOSI2: carey tae: -40 | 50 -37 | 50 -375| 50 
INOWIS FOL We AEE. is. See Guia -35 | 50 +322) 50 
NOME oo OR ae es: +525] 494 -40 | 464 -39 | 50 
INOMIS FEDS See a: hae: +335| 494 +37 | 27 -27 | 49 
NOM Geese BF. ee: -555| 45 -375| 48 -405| 48 
INOMI7E ie Se PRES acs eae ene +323} 494 +323] 493 
Tykes S QE. RAN Ie eae A ae -4Q | 47 -42 | 50 
Inspectors and exam- 
iners, female— 
DN Res, co Peds s)he Be -16 | 55 -165) 55 -165) 55 
INCOM ain Le Siete: +235] 55 +225) 55 -24 | 55 
INGOWRSS Gee ate Hee: 1h obi ae bare -23 | 49 +23 | 40 
Noes ain, tate Ses -18--36 | 55 +25 | 49 |-22--25 | 49 
ING), eer Ans rn use ae Webs baer | eee -236| 46 +258) 50 
INCOME Gi sie Se aa 29--33 | 55 +26 | 52 30 | 52 
Oo). Ree So a 22 Sn eee | +25 | 494 25 | 494 
INGm Siete eee ae dat Pee 3 -292| 42 +256] 344! 
INO "Obs 2 bth, 3. Ges -28 | 493 +285] 50 -29 | 50 
INO a LO Seer cs tetris | bn cA tapos -25 | 48 +245) 48 
INO eee. she tae 27--39 | 45 +29 | 45 -305| 45 
TR Coys 3 PAA, os Ble cc pled geet eae ea +26 | 52 -27 | 54 
IN Gee 3 2s eee hs tee: -285| 44 -22 | 50 +258] 50 
INGRL4 se OM Ae +23 | 524 -18 | 52% -18 | 52% 
IN OROED.. ik ett teen +28 | 50 +27 | 48 -25 | 48 
INGE GS ae ee Rs Shy ea -27 | 48 -29 | 48 
INL ae of: Oils | +30 | 494]-24--31 | 494)-25--34 | 492 
Now S574 Aart ea +27 | 494 +22 | 494 -22 | 494 
Noel O se wae! tener OR Be tl hs, -22 | 50 +258) 50 | 
INOW 2) heme, tear line asset bao es -24 | 50 -22 | 50 
IN OMeo tee Sete. ents || Fes pay se o.cnl Pao -26 | 50 -20 | 50 
INDWA2Se Ae Mee, bet -33 | 492 +303) 34 +292) 29 
NOMS j: wee He ae 2-65} 493 +32 | 474 -31 } 284 
INONeD 4 oe OME ARN EBSA alt au 3 +284) 44 +284) 44 
IN OF 20 Sete ee bs +20 | 493 -26 | 48 -30 | 48 
Dyehouse men— 
Nove DAs sp roa acacihectes ss tle: +35 | 45 +35 | 45 | 
NOME 2 eee hae. +30 | 55 -25 | 55 +275) 55 
INOte Sit hts hs teats, 33--38 | 55 |-30--38 | 55 |-80--38 | 55 
INGE dee eee ee ee Ente etna Ut, +233) 55 326) 55 | 
Nowe Seis Ook: +275) 55 POM OD +275) 55 
INOng 6. oh aut dexhehess -36 | 50 +34 | 50 -36 | 50 
INOon CHa NEE ole Sas, -27 | 50 +25 | 55 |-27--30 | 55 
INOS Se tee Rae lecrede ena «uc -30 | 50 -35 | 50 
Note 9.55 tees, sre. -40 | 50 -40 | 50 -40 | 50 
INiosal OM ster do wan: -38 | 50 °393] 45 -344| 50 
Noll ote ean -40--48 | 50 °35 | 55 SB ii | ways 
ING a2 Sater. ad. -24--58 | 45 -40 | 45 -40 | 45 
NOY [sien ere. -30--44 | 55 -41 | 50 -44 | 42 
INOspl 4x ieee Aa. c\eibeuctc co. dlsle « -40 | 55 -40 | 55 
INiocpl Dia se Reb rehs bateve late hes ee [oepe od +364| 492 -364| 494} 
NOL 6 Fo arres sende.. -38 | 523 +29 | 524 +29 | 522 
aE Be. ante ieee -40 | 50 +323] 50 -323| 50 
iSO R abet, Sin. aes | GORE -20--32 | 493 -830 | 494 +27 | 494 
INO) Sse fend. 25." -30 | 50 +30 | 50 +32 | 50 
NOH205. eRe anos. -30--33 | 50 -30 | 50 +325] 45 f 
NOM ea eeee bee +36 | 492 -455| 55 -455| 55 
INONZ2 «ess eee... -40--50 | 493 -30 | 493 -30 | 494 
INOW 2S crete Th Sees Wen, sanateced | ie ons +375) 44 +375] 44 
INR 24 oe a te Rea lates. +40 | 45 -33 | 48 +33 | 48 
INGLEZ OMS Rae htt. a lee Levoterary listetens -30 | 543 +35 | 544 


tFemale. 











1929 
Industry a 
and Wages | Hrs 
Occupation per |per 
hour |wk. 
$ 
Shippers— 
ING mii Hat. Soegee: SE -30--40 | 494 
ISG pipe aaa | ta. Capea -16--25 | 55 
INO Sie We UC en, -35 | 52 
INQ E Yasvelia Ales ges -25 | 55 
INO RY Dene ice ee. -18--25 | 55 
INOW GER yee, 3). ee: -36--44 | 50 
INOS) eae a ces -45 | 492 
INTO (Sse ee hs ees -35 | 50 
INO OS see ae: -38 | 50 
INO Os cay heat +36 } 50 
IN OWT | Ree he Se Pe vn iu aN 
INOS 12! any +22--42 | 45 
UNIONS ee cea ane. HINA Walene bie 
UNG(6 BD Wis Aes te eae +38 | 524 
INow1S. ye. a ae -45 | 50 
Noyl6) nit Ge veer -47 | 494 
INGaL TON Uy cer elas -45 | 50 
INOW ISH eee: f, DES Rea eee 
Oe LOT re ee FS ee ek ee 
INICC 3/77 DMR AL a een eda eet Mg 
Noto Le ak Mek ae aie | -365} 493 
INOW e ek A A es eh sak (ee 
INO23). sk SO 8 URE es Wee GC Yi 
Engineers— 
i apa Ae ee eae Sa -42 | 72 
Fn ae Me +375| 55 
NUH Mane ate ee -39 | 52 
Ce EE ete ae +55 | 55 
ee Aas ch cee -815} 49 
Cheer ye Te -60 | 50 
TENOR, SES ee -39 | 494 
SM AE es cts § -70 | 50 
Oey te a. Le: -50 | 60 
AQ 2k Se Bias -437| 60 
Dn ee Soke -60 | 493 
ede a a *88 | 524 
15 tS el -60 | 50 
Lee ae GUA eee -48 | 493 
Lifts Sales Ue ae aa -55 | 50 
TRG ei A ee, A -50 | 544 
val haat ae, -56 | 494 
1» lane: eee Meee -455| 66 
cp Rl ISA, Se REIN gf DS VERN He ty 
PAGS EE ae Pete -60 | 50 
Sia LN RR hel ea +43 | 463 
LEIS A IE I eas 2h aPC) Oe BP 
Firemen— 
ly ay Se SOE ‘41 | 77 
PE eISEME AERIS bc Be +315! 60 
Oe AEE cb eke: +84 | 62 
7 eg UA -30 | 77 
4 a a a -45 | 55 
eon ends. -245) 55 
tho Bee sem eco. lenis See Dy eee 
Sree ere tah | at ene. ea eyak 
Qe ae we ea -367| 78 
if OPP tS | Cece wart | Stace 
1 ae oe oe -27 | 60 
1 Pe, ie; aol Sa -45 | 50 
VBE Ski AOE oe -40 | 60 
TS tee Ot ee -365| 494 
Van! 5 oe ae Ma nn ee mee ED A 
it sc, Oe See 40--45 | 55 
1 8 cols cmaeras sal ce ale 
fey ile cae cbc -50 | 71 
1 i A i a B47)... 
WAXD teat, -40 | 56 
PRDlHMee sen Scie othe» Dall sete 
7 JE yb pee aera -50 | 44 
oS ae ok -42 | 50 
Se eh A iM AIS operat eae 








1937 
Hrs| Wages | Hrs 
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Tass X —WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 











1929 1936 1937 
Locality | | 
and Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs 
Occupation per |per| per |per| per |per 
hour |jwk.} hour |wk.} hour |wk. 
$ $ $ 
SmxK YARN AND 
Fasrics (b) 
Winders, female— 
NOSED... Arata. bey estate| os = eae emo: -21 | 51- +21 | 51 
60 
NOES a) 5. Sabie eee | heh ee a panes -248)] 55 +253) 55 
Ios Es yy iets oe Al PMs mole ie 21--24 | 524) -25--32 rea 
NORA so Reeiats Meee nig «fe aero leaner 20--29 | 55 +278) 54 
INOELD oi SoRiD cectetete | 25 cee Milter -215| 50 -21 | 423 
INOSIG 0%: Ae s eise | oe eto seeks 24--31 | 55 +22 | 48 
INOPMATic woe oles sate |s wialoemteraline ac “21 | 55 +25 | 55 
NOUS Fe PRR ree ch Sood eae ea] ete a Oo “17 | 55 
NOLO 35, ose ete es Levee dT ape ate +167) 63 “17 | 453 
INOS) 2. ieee earn | 2. amen al eet °17 | 55 “17 | 55 
NOP L eee Ae oo Steere dl aon -21 | 434 -21 | 50 
Inifoys Pada acat cs a cos EA eines °223| 45 +242) 55 
IS (CS Bumeiee See ote -18--27 | 50 |-18--24 | 49 |-22--31 | 42 
INOS 142 o/s islets trate -30--35 | 44 |-28--33 y. 30--40 ei 
INOWLD'. . curser Metre o stee ane cles +287) 454 +27 | 50 
IN OUpLG ys Vee eee, | ci sebebaea|aeeate °273| 55 273] 55 
INOSELT ooh meter erieets|l ss ckreet crates oe °26 | 45 +25 | 50 
ING isaac atases al Baca 5 aaa -26 | 50 +26 | 50 
Spinners, male 
IN Ocrael ocd ee releretets fates oattiencoloiens *20--25 | 55-|-20--25 | 24- 
60 60 
INOS 2 Geer eee call. cee cee: +17 | 514 +155) 513 
IN OEAIS ooo 5 ce ol ae Us coche eee ate +15 | 55 °19 | 55 
IN OU A Sees canes | hornet Se -21--25 | 45 |-21--25 | 55 
INOSgeD s/o cays l ates -35--50 a -45 | 49 “51 | 48 
Lee? {arse catia cks al Rie ool lao ae 29--33 | 45 |-29--35 | 50 
NOE BET. sr cteietiere rteby ccc tte Ee -35 | 50 °325| 55 
Spinners, female 
Io ye a Pepe a leigs Ail We Shoal ance 21--23 | 58 |-21--23 | 51 
INO DFR Ae os rice, 4 ooh PEE clo a neltoo oe -165) 54 -17 | 50 
INOUES 5 3 Fete sett ies ceaeeee liane °17 | 55 “17 | 55 
IN Ou Ay: 2S meeeiipaaer 1", ' eaeee 4 Miees b +21 | 55 +25 | 47 
INGSED:\. set ee -33--35 | 44 -27 | 59 |-28--29 | 50- 
4 
SIN OBO PR ogee Ls Beas aed 29 | 46 “31 | 48 
IN OPS (ss 5.5 Lene eee |<) omar eee 27 | 45 +24 | 50 
Redrawers, female— 
ING lhe Ne eee lies eas tall ctany 17--21 | 59 -21 | 51 
ING OP BAGHR coins so MIREee oni oe -17 | 54 -17 | 40 
INOS L. iaee, 2 aetey | a's. ear eae +225) 53 -223) 54 
Rom 4: Fee wae |. ee ee -16 | 534] —- 155] 473 
INOS D ae aerate tet: ore obeaecardl ete: 17--21 | 45 oy Ui a3) 
INN Oye “LONE rn stirs oN RU eye lad 22--25 | 49—|-24--26 | 5: 








IN OF 2 hic ise sete lohan lean : 





(b) Real and artificial silk. 


T1930. 


23-. 




















1929 1936 1937 

Industry 
and Wages | Hrs} Wages ;Hrs| Wages | Hrs 
Occupation per |per| per |per} per |per 
hour |wk.| hour |wk.| hour |wk. 

$ $ $ 

Quillers, male— 
IN} RPRRN ciel ated Pee Ee | ead -20 | 57 |-17--23 ah 
INO 2 i Sigel: SER ys Teo ieee -145) 55 -16 | 55 
Ina ator oss ARN irae vikooead -20 | 433 +21 | 504: 
INome. 4. sa eas: eee | cee -15 | 55 -15 | 55 
0) al 5 Us gM ello cod -13 | 55 -18 | 55 
INTOTRIG... 5. «Rae semen It dered eee: -21 | 55 -21 | 40 
INO. sak Sek eee | ns aera | eee: -30 | 56 -30 | 55 
INGO RS... aes oe | ate eee +145) 55 -18 | 55 
INTORD (9 5.05 BARR Sie es coc eee | °33 | 45 +35 | 50 

Quillers, female— 
Noe Ls Ries ley. |. nee ee pee -17--21 | 54 |-17--21 | 51 
NOt, 2). SSE Ree C8 Lane eee +21 | 52 |-17--23 a 
NOL ied Bite ate te | oc aT Bee: +20 | 432 +21 | 56 
INGSR 4: PR Ee) 2c Pee eee: -15 | 55 +15 | 55 
IN OBIS 5 ative chet have |. cee -18 | 55 +18 | 48 
Nowe: /o2ee i Sea. : :) eae seen -17--21 | 45 |-17--21 | 55 
INO Mui sss DARE. | ae ee -23 | 45 -23 | 50 
Noni8 ) ee eee 30 | 44 -20 | 55 -26 | 50 

Twisters, male— 
NOg 1) Yee | 2c ae eee eee: -40 | 50 -445) 50 
I (OSE Sirk ann al WAP: bicieo + |berave-é -17--27 | 50-|-22--28 | 52- 
64 60 
ING ye ROR id 6 octal Oe oo odalls eae -49 | 522 *41 | 524 
None 4: See | ee -365) 40 +365) 55 
NOES 0. PIER Says sen eae. +35 | 55 -31 | 48 
ANON ceeaa Soe C GARE otoqullb ode -424) 55 +423) 55 
INGO id 5's ROR ee te +258) 47 +255] 47 
ISO oo leeriS 6 ol Ori oR Od ootlletcae +21 | 55 -23 | 55 
IN O79. RP ERS | eee +265) 45 229 :| 55 
INOSELO!.:. Seem aie |! | ee. -332| 642)-35--40 | 55 
Now 1... . fuk: Aa@eet. |. peeieen Meee 20--50 | 45 |-21--50 | 50 

Loom fixers, male— 

INGOs 5 eee. [ee pares eee -50 | 53 -50 | 51 
INGHE.2). ee eee, -65*) 523 -55 | 523 -55 | 524 
NOtk3. .SoRR en | es ee -53 | 48 -44 | 48 
INO 4): Pe ads me eee +52 | 54 +52 | 424 
IN OeM.5.).*. BE ee | 6 eee ee +445) 55 +545) 55 
Nore 620. pe ber, leo ee -50 | 55 -575| 48 
NOME 5s. SRR DT. eee -55 | 55 -55 | 55 
NOES «3S etter | « «treed | moe: °53 | 55 +53 | 55 
IN OEO7 8 3 elie sae |S te ee ee -545] 55 -545| 55 
INGO. i SE aires Gea eater -45 | 45 -50 | 55 
INOvGLL: |, CB eye iilies. | aa eee -65 | 69 °65 | 55 
IN ORF12)\. ORE. eee: -55 | 44 |-40--51 | 55 -50 | 50 
Now) Feet eee °382| 55 -455| 55 
INO T4 eee bras 1 ee -55--65 | 45 |-54--75 | 50 


_||Weavers, male— 
NODE Lys. tars. cua bis oes <e 





ed Oe ee ere Pr 
Pe CeCe ii Tid 
ee a ee ear 


es ee ore 


Ce oe i a ee ss 
es co ee ee cs 


ee ee 


17--24 | 53 |-21--27 | 51 
3804) 523 286] 524 
21--30 | 523/-22--30 | 40 
+265) 523 +268) 52 
°28 | 55 -27 | 55 
+235] 40 322) 55 
21--31 | 45 |-25--31 | 474 
27--33 4 -28--40 | 50 
+28 | 45 -30 | 50 
+27 | 50 +27 | 50 
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Table X—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 











1929 1936 1937 1929 1936 1937 
Industry -————_ |__| Industry a 
and Wages | Hrs} Wages |Hrs| Wages | Hrs and Wages |Hrs} Wages |Hrs| Wages | Hrs 
Occupation per |per}| per |per] per |per Occupation per |per| per |per|] per |per 
hour |wk.| hour |wk.| hour |wk hour |wk.| hour |wk.| hour |wk. 
g i $ $ $ $ $ $ 
ILK YARN AND , 
Fasrics—Conc. Shippers, male— 
DC Ue -827| 52 -40 | 52 -40 | 52 
Smash hands, male— INGE OZ OSA ee ae -40 ].... °35 | 44 -35 | 44 
IN Ot ddteuticeish oe HIRE eter a lier -33 | 55 GO OMMOOMIMILN OG arabes sche as ere +265) 49 -24 | 50 -32 | 50 
IN Ole Sete enki, bce AIRE ara ota et +82 | 55 SS CclWeOMl UENO. PA wee alcle ode a 's-c: -60 | 493 -533) 45 -485| 49} 
UN Go ORL se rate ote onste AIR re al stair +365) 55 SSODIPOON I INOs Deis cbs ceils a oe -40 | 50 “41 | 45 -44 | 462 
IN Gus Ais. A stg chester ales crate -33 | 55 =30,1000 
INOeR OAs Lick Mee eee ee -20--40 | 55 |-19--40 | 55 
IN Ost Ores cect: aon alert ake +28 | 45 +82 | 55 READY-MADE 
IN Qusdins. ot tee chcaeke IE cera alee +: « -30 | 57 -30 | 55 CLOTHING 
Pickers, female— A—Men’s anp Boys’ 
Oty aay dis ere ok Gene aly eae perce neta 17--21 | 50-|-17--21 | 50 ||Surrs anp OveERcoats 
57 week week week 
IN Orn Sigs, oA ata aie anceoclle sae a ae -21 | 47 -21 | 50 ||Cutters, male— 
IN Oe bale cs oc creck sce ol tte eel aos “120 TOS ak | 48uavNOw dic. oe u's of oem. - 39-00 | 44 | 35-00 | 44] 35-00 | 44 
INO SORE feo cto fo 5h ci 5] a eae AL “17 | 55 =A VODM||( IN Onde diab. 3.4057 240 antec ales ators a sealesete s 30-00 | 44] 32-25 | 44 
DIES ag a pee PRP eg See | 21°} 55 OOM ERIN Osiy Sites habe ek susctlins ates setllslals ¢ 30-00 | 432) 30-60 | 432 
UN Ota Oetetre core aeie l ober all okaees “17 | 45 SOME | OOM UMP Oni isis «See cle clots aI ober e cate ae 3 35-00 | 44 | 35-00 | 44 
NORE Utes, cic lae oh atctecclee cok alsa interes -18 | 50 PO MBOONTET INOam) Ole. otc cb-eaie dooms oodles 35-00 | 44 | 35-00 | 44 
IN OVE Sitteais cee ck See dee ee ee al aes 21--22 | 45 DO RO ONAN One Orage a eects obs deere ile) oe teen ope 27-75 | 42 | 26-50 | 44 
INORW Gini a2 Ries sk arch ties eae AT aR 22-00 | 49 27-00 | 44 
General helpers, male— IN Opn Sines Won. o..s. cate alle sok ake A Seles 27-25 | 52 | 31-50 | 48 
TINO ae leeds Se Bd ee od eters 220==27 1°55 |/eo2—"30 |woli. NOs 94. o 2s. ce woke 20-00-] 52 | 22-00-| 48 | 35-00 | 48 
INOS OR ES oe ete ci ecictens al ek s -20 | 55 -24 | 48 35-00 35-00 
INO Ue Ore eee san cles ab os adler as -20 | 55 QOS ROOM T UN Opel Ole. < bs:e:4 aka ietse 34-00 | 44} 32-00 | 44 | 34-50 | 44 
IN Orme teen eee ae spore alll edre eal so ote 12--16 | 55 |-16—-20 | 55 |] No. 11............. 34-00 | 44] 25-00 | 44] 30-00 | 44 
ING tae Oran sid sect shes lasek _«|226—-38 | 45 |/-22—-33" noon) INO. 127..2....0.... 25-00 | 50 | 30-00 | 50} 31-25 | 50 
INO cys Glee os snve t oxers -35 | 44 |-27--36 | 56-|-30--36 | 504) No. 13.............]........].... 31-75 | 433) 36-75 | 432 
60 CORE™ NOs Star.) 0 8... com ae 39-50 | 44] 40-00 | 44] 43-00] 44 
NIQUE ERS Ase Ae oie saeco ele oe -25 | 50 320 NOOB: LD) «ks scien os 40-00 | 44 | 40-00 | 44] 43-00 | 44 
ING? RRR AS se ose A: a ele “Ale O00) TAO OO ROOM TMINOMMLO ccd csi cets Liels Me cclbre: oad waren: 36-50-] 44 | 39-00-| 44 
40-00 43-00 
INOeelidee..o ots <b dees 34-00 | 44 | 30-00 | 44] 30-00} 44 
SuHrrts (c)— IN Ome Sey. sds aie ois seria coe Sosa «oe 24-00 | 464} 25-00 | 464 
Cutters, male— Trimmers, male— 
INOS MOLI <a cing sctouete +615] 52 -29 | 52 SAQSIID Aah ONOmm detscce «<< + opereie 34-00 | 44 | 31-00 | 44] 31-00} 44 
NOMEN Shae c Ache t tere Alen eae aes 34-40) 50! |*40— "58" (OOM MMINOem 2:-1., c.¢ -bis «cso baal] $1 oe eoore of] ee 27-00 | 44 | 28-50 | 44 
ANION Giese others toss 2 -56 | 463 +568} 44 +625} 44 ENGI ee a te Ge MIE oRisis odes ee 32-00 | 44 32-00 | 44 
IN (Gh Se ee ee +565) 493 +445) 45 AEA OFM MIN Gee Avg Pham ih sia bese ale Mo ootus 24-50 | 44 26-00 | 44 
DMO Reet Seas 't vine » -30--70 | 502|-30--55 | 482}-35--62 | 512/ No. 5.............J....-..-/.05. 20-75 | 44 | 20-50 | 44 
INOME Gi Nase oe bas ss -56 | 50 -443) 50 547 [AOU MINION Oy. og es «atc 34-00 | 52 | 19-25 | 48] 20-25 | 48 
INNO. Ena ae Geen RE (CIae emeae ( +84 | 44 S34) | Aa eNO ME Gb: cect. oo aks host a asell ess s 27-00 | 44] 28-50 | 44 
INWOSME Smee ctei as sts se fiche duces ol aveist 2 Afm=- G5 | 46847565 NU4Gad) NOam Sur age. sot sees. shee celle oe « 25-00 | 48 | 26-50 | 48 
INORG. oraieiestss fuatebolaeccsie adhe sl akties 17-00 | 49 | 22-00 | 44 
Sewing machine oper- INCL Of 8.6/5 hee 32-00 | 44 | 26-75 | 44} 20-50 | 44 
ators, female— INOnplileg. «deeds sae 28-50 | 44 | 21-00 | 44} 25-00 | 44 
NOt aerressee s +25 | 52 -208| 52 ol OS AMENORs py: sao con. 8 antes 28-00 | 433] 28-00 | 432) 33-50 | 433 
UNO 2 loses esa nas cline t ooec oe os -18 | 50 Ou MOOR INORG coy he's «sik terse imaisee is saen oll cues 18-00 | 44 | 21-00 | 44 
NOt Orr ae aaah ctae:« +205) 463 +25 | 44 2 DD Ae MU NIOM LAr y. «aia detsn 5 ookls 33-00 | 44 | 31-00 | 44} 33-25 |] 44 
INO pa tte tates hecce +245) 49 22) 250 20 SOn LOOM Mm eNOn Dee. oa). tenis 32-00 | 44 | 25-25 | 44] 38-75 | 44 
INO MOR cates cto +323] 493 °267| 45 +265] 493 
INOS On Sceicaot ius °252| 50 +287) 45 °30 | 45 ||Basters, male— 
INKo ks Zi Cd Saree -15--35 | 503/-16--32 | 482)-18--34 | 512) No. 1............. 35-00 | 44 | 20-00-| 44 | 24-50-| 44 
INO WEE SPE atu sto aleve otets ko oes -18--35 | 45-|-20--35 | 48} 30-00 34-00 
49 INCOME Zeke 5 3s Alero teeta nate stele mei 18-00 | 44} 19-75 | 44 
INO) OS ae eA sas be ae se ee +20 | 44 CO Wee AHMUEN Ones ire. 5.2 < 5/5/50, otafirelll cre so kale’ ol cists » 24-00 | 44 | 26-25 | 44 
INO PRLOME ccharererstc re cll ote tiotore. sil: orots +23 | 463 POO: LO MENOS AER cos «ise carole a okie seed eens 16-25] 32-|  17-00-| 38- 
17-50 | 40 | 26-00 | 44 
Examiners, female— INOMMRORE isk Sas o sioreeoiassedatele silane 23-00 | 42 | 34-70} 69 
INO sults hice wort asia « +20 | 463 -20 | 44 -20 | 44 INOMMOEE: Sachs 4 oil ee hd sts clfceste 23-00 | 48 24-00 | 48 
INI pt: Crean’ Sete tats +323} 493 -29 | 45 $200, 20 #ll MBNORMNM Gi. « coat. 4 car olamciee | see 26-00 | 49 | 28-00 | 44 
INO AOL G tok ones cons. -29--36 | 503]-22--38 | 483/-29--41 | 513] No. 8............. 23-50 | 44 | 18-50 | 44] 22-50 | 44 
INIG SS: ae A ee ate +22 | 50 23 | 50 224) DOMINO sim Ol ys sanas heise > 32-00 | 44 | 22-00-] 44} 25-00-| 44 
INO aR OM cole ve vance °30 | 50 -285| 50 -30 | 50 36-00 39-00 
INO) 0)., cab ABS SLRs Ie ar oe lees -237| 463 523 1ilgt OF MNO sel Oeterssa «sy ace.s. avers ofsee sit stems dl taloss ee 44 | 35-00 | 44 
Pressers, female— a6 
i es Ga eal .23 | 52 215] 52 .225| 52 |Basters, female sa ben 
Oy alae ios mel iii 23-50 | 44 | 12-50-) 44] 13-75-| 44 
INOS (2 n fod BOs “21 464 -25 | 44 °25 | 44 18-00 20-00 
No. SA Re Chae +245 49 +22 50 +24 50 No 2 me 14-50 44 16-00 44 
INO SAIS OF. 25. -363| 493 -31 | 45 +295] 493 New, tl ded 12:50 | 44 | 13-75 | 44 
INOS . 2b de 2.80: +20--33 | 533|-20--35 483) -20--38 | 514 No. ee et os ee Bae ipa 15-75 | 403) 16-00 | 37 
No. 6.........++. GAP OO PRED EG bs SOE NOMI ha. ao cligeates dees 15-25 | 433] 14-50 | 433 
NO. Te sseeeeeeeefeseeeeeefones BO SF: aces WE NOMEOEE 4 Sc loez tes ok) Shove 10-50 | 48 | 11-00 | 48 
Boz room workers, DOMME. « ste shai doe ex 10-00-| 52 | 12-00-| 48 | 18-00 | 44 
female— 13-00 15-00 
INO MBUE terete, tere. -23*| 52 +21 | 52 oO TI DOU NOME RRC es «ic tacts [pee ole oes A 10:00 | 49 | 11-00 | 44 
INGA te eee ete. “17 | 463 +22 | 44 OO ASA | EIN OMRORE. te. dine doe sites ata is maillist 15-00 | 44 | 15-00 | 44 
INO MRO Be ete eetits aiclicrs te oles see +22 | 483 28 EOL TINO SLO tre ste. ce. 20 - 15-00 | 433] 13-00-| 432] 14-75-| 433 
INO MEA Pray tie he in. 18--26 | 50 |-22--30 | 50 [-25--32 | 50 15-25 19-50 
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Industry 
and | 
Occupation 





READY-MADE 
Cuioraine—Con. 


A—MEN’s anp Boys’ 
Suits AND OVERCOATS 
—Continued 


Basters, female—Con. 
INOUE erg ool 


Sewing machine oper- 
ators, male— 
INGA te) nee wl 


Sewing machine oper- 
ators, female— 
INO Sete 2 Beas | etn Uae Seca 
Lo ph ae AEE FO Ulta AHIR aay (Bt 
PAO soe, RRALAp Pee toa tk 
BSN Gop SAARI recs eg cd RPG su nH 
INOS O RE, 5b etre) nee rc Pn Uw 
NOMA Gi iB Oth 5 pene ate. se ete eal 


NOUR eed ets wee 
INGO Mas Sate) fay Ware a, AC aA 


INOS Oe .h ab. etl 


INO HO Ne. au ttle 
Nowe Tee ee Rte 


INOUE «chown y domes 
INGRINN 2h. o:shove oRebisoael shove ib deme Mora 
Bution sewers, 


came 


Oe es Ce cr ard 


INOS Migs rice ae eee farce ee 


temale— 
1 














wcianabers. female— 
























Industry 
and | 
Occupation 









cece score restore ese eertoens 
a oO Ce ic ry 
eC OC es Cee 
Ce iC aC 
re i Cs ic 
er ee ee Cs i cd 
Cs eC ec acer 
ee ec ac cy 
ee ee ocr) 
er) 


er ee i ke ce irr ary 


Ce ee) 
ee ee a) 
Cr a rd 


ce eee eee wesw 


eee eee were cee 


i sc eC er 
ee eee eee ec oe 
es Se ce ce irs 
cee eee cc ee eee 
Co eC es ie ee oars 
ee eres ee reeves 


Ce i ees eer rs 
Ce ee oC ee irae 


Ce es oC ee eer ery 


eC ee oC eer erry 


NORIO. | Wat eee 


Hzaminers, male— 
No. 1 


Cr i i Ci ie ere cn ire ery 
Cee e rere er ceer efor r ese eeloves 
o 0 0006 6. vialele s) es os elss oh siete s 
Ce ay 
Ce ec rs 


Ci RO Cs CHCACRICN Scout ee Mee wry cP wee Or ars 


Ce er rs 


CC OC CC eee eee epee scene cele ras 


Ce a es rs 
ee ce es beens 


© e000) Si eleletotere «|e 0 « 6 ble & « fishy eis 


es oO ee ee es 
Of RO 0.0! Si 86a Nedw (o)) intial (6. 6, 6 9.\0) wih \e pees 6 
iim Safe PLee! 6.0) 01 po] '6 fee), @) mtalteinia we ty, alte 
sees ee nee cease 





O'R © 0/0 Chole Ce feels bie le © 66 sie) 0) 0 ielie’ « 


B60 C:0\le} 0 oil8 ‘eile bw w Kail) @ (e/i0 (cl aime tite ieire \e 


CC eC a 


eke Me olabetene: 6) ele ale | s.\t80 of a ieiebs ts etehp 
oie (0 elle witeye' q/atw Sle ee © 16, soahe | chememe 
‘Siva! (© {ey 'oMema; che er eue;lt eo wlia\ s)ielle Net aera 
S19 S010 00 eae (e 6.0\f ¢ 6-0 ee © via fele es 
a'10)'9) @:ie) 0 2) ive e\'e olla (gaia, sa! 6, Mie ane oe 


‘2:0 (0 \0'le, site oie Wehn | 6 a 0 she stele lane ule 


© (0\.04 le: ehete lefe Grebe! a oe eval says Ale atel a 


a 


2 0t6 6 + eels ale Piste] efellu s\« Stele tte shave 


ee ed 





Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs 









per 


1937 





Wages | Hrs 


per 


week |wk. 


| (ee a) OS ee ee EEE, ee ee ee eee ee 
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TasLkE X—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 


1929 1936 1937 1929 1936 1937 
Industry —_—_ | ————- Industry — | —_—_—_|—_—___—_— 
and Wages )Hrs| Wages |Hrs| Wages | Hrs} and Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs 
Occupation per |per| per |per| per _ |per} Occupation per |per| per |per} per |per 
week |wk.| week |wk.} week |wk.} week |wk.} week |wk.] week |wk. 
Hg $ $ $ $ $ $ 
EADY-MADE ‘ A ; 
ih HSewing machine oper- 
Cioraine—Con. ators, female— 
A—Men’s anp Boys’ Concluded 
Suits AND OvERCOATS ONS U Ii, le Ni aa Fea Aaa 10-00-} 48 | 10-00-} 48 
—Concluded laa ee pie pe 54 
GE poh eae am ol ea BEN 0-00 | 543] 10-0 
Tailors 1 A ON ee em FN Bi at 10-25 | 55 | 11-00 | 55 
Nose TR. SRO fF vedi Wee 25-00 | 44 26:00 | 44 INK 2: Dara Ns Mapa We eC | bo 12-00 | 50 13-50 | 50 
BS a | a a ely | A dN Rae 36-00 | 43 87-75 | 44 INGER ORWIE ch oes sven ah] Mbsiohol he oa leterese 13-25 | 432] 10-75 | 433 
INGAS Es oF Re SONAR STEN Es coord ah eas 25-00 | 44 25-00 | 44 INO atch cat Chet eet alee 1-25 | 49 10-75 | 384 
IN OPES hci eee Sieehrs 2 Ua aade S100 (432) '32- SOR 43st Noelia fo: 14-00-| 44 7-00-} 22-| 12-25-| 34- 
INOS DE diol oh eee alee eet eerie, 25-00 | 44 26-50 | 44 24-00 13-00 | 40 17-00 | 44 
NOet Gag teen Sere ena amet 28-25 | 48 380-75 | 48 INGORE SHOR ctor, ale lien tetst ta lenge 13-25-| 35-| 10-50-| 26- 
NOM? Gs ch ate omen 30-00 | 433] 24-50 | 48%) 26-95 | 432 20-50 | 44 18-50 | 42 
Now Sh. .4. 08 ee 33-00 | 433] 30-00 | 432) 30-00 | 433 No. 19.............].......-]e0e- 8-75 | 48 8-75 | 48 
Nom Ghee. 20m ee 28-75 | 44 25-00 | 44 25-00 | 44 ING ZO Ee cies, Pekeeto cert dial crate 11-00 | 44 12-00 | 44 
Nos TOM tS e bk see 22-00 | 44 29-00 | 44 29-00 | 44 ING esas oe ele « 19-25 | 44 14-00 | 44 15-25 | 44 
Uo) lt Us ae fg ai fa ae 25-00 | 44 80-00 | 44 33-00 | 44 INO etic sb clan clmeratere sta honetal 13-25-| 44 13-25-| 44 
NOs 2 thee AM, Lge Ste 21-00-| 44 25-00-| 44 15-50 15-50 
29-00 32-50 INOU ZOMG s fi chic sons hibition oes 13-50 | 44 13-25 | 44 
NOME See hee Liat tiled Salim, 26-00 | 44 28-00 | 44 INQ Ay ions isc Leese nahn 14-25 | 40 15-25 | 44 
1) TASUGSR Ai RT Ne SP 11-00 | 493 9-00-| 54 11-00-} 54 
2-00 15-00 
B—Men’s Worx 14) A I le RI ac 7-25-) 30-| 7-50-| 29- 
CLOTHING 
No os 1 ER aie Si asain aes Mae ols oe a ao) at 
OM a rence sats alles oo o's atalfestenD -0 , 
ls SC a note OI a 15-00 | 44| 8-75 | 30 
Nowe lee. eek a te, Are cela et: 19-00 | 45 19-00 | 45 ISEOMOU eaten. si ctek ciel: [ek aes setbeeee 12-00 | 44 12-00 | 44 
ta PP. ee i Oe a ee ea 27-00 | 48 27-00 | 48 ToS) RY ARG GPa is eet | Fe 9-50-| 35- 8-00-| 32- 
BSG, (88s a NRCS coe |, cect ee | 26-00 | 50 31-20 | 60 14-25 | 46 12-00 | 40 
INO MAM ok. pee Roe AMM we 25-00 | 50 25-00 | 55 PNIO)-. SPAN UI Lec I LT lg | 11-75 | 44 11-50 | 44 
ING OMe or Ome ee NM Be culeli lst 18-50 | 55 18-50 | 55 ENCES Tos Ska aus hiates os and aie Caan ecard Raton 10-75 | 44 11-00 | 44 
NOHO Gy oe tre Soe Ne 14-50 | 48 15-50 | 48 TNS, 22 nc a UR 11-00 | 44 11-00 | 44 
IORI RE 4) Ne AER ee Ns 18-00 | 50 | 21-00 | 493" No. 35......5...... 18-00 | 44 14-00 | 44 16-00 | 44 
INIOME Set" SOU w CE. ie) Re RAR | ae 12-25-| 49 13-50-| 44 ING), Shee Ria ase ae eile Skt | 16-00 | 44 16-00-| 44 
21-00 19-00 20-00 
NOM Oegers see ae fee Re Beas ah Mb 22-00 | 463] 24-00 | 4641 No. 37............. 14-25 | 44 12-75 | 44 12-75-| 44 
ti NOES PPR SAT TH he avin «ul ae ree ae te na 16-00 
Vout ise ae. 25-00 | 44 -00 a . é 
sic a ote is Oa, aaah a - 25-00 | 48 | 27-50 | 48 |2eaminers, female— 
NIGER Gener eee poem i raliet. oy 23° 7D) |M4oclar Cou OMMea aE NOME Lak odes nck «ois dele spe « oeitsilale 9-00 | 45 9-25 | 45 
INOS, ABE DEED ed ie eee eee 18-00-| 50 21-00-| 48 INGOMMR chs Wises «ape adits ost sonsiea terete 9-00 | 50 10:00 | 55 
21-00 23-00 IMOMMEGIE. Vitae od sue alles bee cell econ 9-50 | 41 7:25 | 36 
INO LO te ta ithe Me OAc ooceathotsoate 16-50-| 55 17-50-| 55 INO MIEN a dota AL a ete o flaisienesc ocuettione tts 7-00 | 483 7-25 | 48 
19-25 22-00 INIO)-» [5.3 GR Catal BROAN) I ee eee lta 7-75 | 48 7-75 | 48 
IN 2, Aen eee oe 35:00 | 44 23-75 | 44 26°75 | 44 INOMMGE GL cis at cist Muletat tee ae allay 8:25 | 55 10-00 | 55 
TRY 4 TAP vs Raph Bie 0 ne my at Ra Na HE 22-50 | 54 24-00 | 55 ING) s'> 6) ER ea 17-00 | 44 11-00 | 44 12-50 | 44 
ING Ser ao te 37-00 | 44 30-50 | 44 31-70 | 44 ING). 5 As ee eae 16-00-| 44 14-00 | 44 15-50 | 44 
INO AN OR Nias. tard 35-00 | 44 29-00 | 44 32:00 | 44 18-00 
INI AD eyo ae, ghee DT eaten am Nt 30-00-| 44 29-75-| 44-1 No. 9............. 14-00 | 44 12-00 | 44 12-00 | 44 
83°75 33°00 | 48 INOMMLO ache tices 14-00 | 44 11-00 | 44 12-00 | 44 
LAO oe ae 34-00 | 44] 32-00 | 44] 35-00 | 44]/ No. 11............. 18-00 | 44 | 12-50] 44] 18-50 | 44 
NOR Zeer a rt SMR. bos aa os 18-00-| 48 19-75-| 48 
20-00 20-50 . Ds 
NOM SORE. dares stove, fear ee 23-00-|.40 | 25-00%} 40 Paes ss mate 
INOS 24RD fo” RY Ba? 30-00 25-00 | 44 25-00 | 44 INGLES si) ciecocdvcance sifted cee eed 8 erate 16:00 | 463} 16-00 | 464 
INOUZ5e. Oe tempore | 2% 16-50 | 44 16-50 | 44 NOMIC site cccsocda eel 18-00 | 44 20-00 | 474] 22-00 | 474 
NON 2628. 1. ite Met 35-00 | 44 32-50 | 44 32-50 | 44 INGAMIGER cite elu cts eco haemiaice ailiaeets 12-00 | 48 13-50 | 48 
INOOZ TOE. dct ee clit dome lated. 27-00 | 44 19-00 | 40 RNOIR ee t Mae open [ee hi ves ae aT ee aes 12-50 | 50 13-50 | 494 
NOVO SR oN 5. ee ee cde toatl a eo 30-00 | 44 35:00 | 44 INGO MOIR eich scale Men cae See ee ae 14-50 | 55 14-50 | 55 
INOR2 ORR 1. ee anetee 85-00 | 44 29-00 | 44 | 29-00] 44 INOW OP si. bec due we 16-00 | 44 11-25 | 44 12-75 | 44 
INio3 0 Ra eet oes 40-00 | 44 29-25 | 44 29-25 | 44 INOMEIGIIE cle nae. es oa Oma eas 15-00 | 44 15-00 | 44 
INGA WE hans 40-00 | 44 29-75 | 44 29-75 | 44 NOMS ete. fe lS. 25-00 | 44 22-00 | 44 22-00 | 44 
INOS 2 RA cecwe toe es etafie es 17-50 | 44 22-50 | 44 INI Oe aioe nccl soo a lle Matai Nene 27-85 | 44 22-25 | 44 
INO 433 Saccehiniee tn 35:00 | 44 28-75 | 44 82°50 | 44 INORELOMNS ls oe doc ss 20-00 | 49%] 20-00 | 44 21-00 | 54 
Nee TUR Yo sia oe ors, | ove cokmiecarctitatn axe 17-50 | 54 17-50 | 44 
. . INROR RUD PIES bee oh ek all's cote acetal emcee 22-75 | 44 25-00 | 44 
Sewing machine oper- Nouig@e.is..d:--. 30-00 | 44 | 22-00 | 44] 23-25 | 44 
ators, female— Tse ney Slee oa Riis 16-50 | 44} 16-50 | 44 
INCOME Teneo. 4 wet | ae: 9-50 . ac i 
INOPE 2 LE eaten Ske t,t Sail eee 10-75 . 
IR eek wh ley yo ye Be 9-00-| 50 | 10-00-| 48 |P7essers, female— 
11-50 11-00 ING seed one odtais, eaatts sonar ay somgis 13-00 | 45 14-75 | 45 
INGA ek aoe ctor ete akon 9-00 | 50 10-00 | 55 INCOME de thas dc toe Lome lates a aiath eoecare 9-25 | 50 9-25-| 48 
INOmmD sae emt re eg, Ben eee 9-00 | 52 9-25 | 54 14-00 
INORMO. ack Se ee had eel eee: 9-50 | 48 10-75 | 48 INOMMORIET ta, sds we habs See attire 7-00 | 50 7-75 | 5d 
INOS ene aoe ae eee 12-50 | 44 10-004) 47 3ie LO" OOM TS Ta NOs ae er Pe ee eben 10-75 | 36 11-50 | 42 
INOMES cele ce ai lobe dommes ee 1-75 | 43 12-00 | 43 INTO OMME ci, <hotc os coe leteuelibe.e se haw oes 16-50 | 40 15-00 | 40 
INOS SO ee ee ee etic de Mtsite eee 9-50 | 48 10500=|) 48=|TRNo ser Geiees eh... os cee Nets ngs Deedee 14-50 | 44 17-50 | 45 
LIS75h FOS PNOS ete he. oe oe ne o de daatomars 2:50 | 44 12-50 | 44 
ING MTOM lee de eis lied wat Matatis Mae 9-25 | 50 9225" 4OFPINOw SM cs. os de ses 18-00 | 44 13-50 | 44 15-50 | 44 
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1929 1936 
Industry —_——_—— 
and Wages |Hrs| Wages | Hrs 
Occupation per |per] per |per 
week |wk.| week |wk. 
$ $ 
KEADY-MADE 
CrorHinG—Con. 
C—WoMEN’s AND 
CHILDREN’S 
Coats AND Suits 
Cutters, male— 
INTO nil dS frescs Cee 35-00 | 44 | 32-00 | 40 
NORMA tice Hegpm iets 2s 2p ereaaaiell reas 30-00-| 40 
48-00 
INOsey Severs a See eae lal ente eretaoralllaettes 32-00 | 40 
INOgM aU Manton ie tose Ae 32-50 | 40 
INOam Des tee ty) Vihetel dla ets his alesis 22-75 | 44 
Gre Gs sata se Lamothe ka cs tice 26-00 | 40 
IN Git dstenalee ten Wetioe 40-00 | 44 |} 20-00-} 44 
28-50 
ING ak 8i7..6 bee vette 30-00 | 44 | 20-00 | 44 
INGO O Re: SoM ce ame eit Nyc Ruceing lt Ue 19-25 | 46 
Sewing machine oper- 
ators, male— 
INO pla" sic Roe 35-00 | 44 | 36-00 | 48 
INGife as sisi eat. tateehs 25-00 | 44} 23-00} 48 
UN Osmonds gas ale sere die ccotie al «eae 21-50-| 28- 
28-00 | 30 
INOg are sear osethel tie > Becks alee 32-00 | 40 
INOS Oni. : terse 6 ere | oo cane lees 20-00 | 40 
Sewing machine oper- 
ators, female— 
INO GRO ie ONS ae oe, 15-00 | 44} 16-75 | 40 
INO Mechta acute sete acy ectoal anise 16-00 | 44 
INIDAM Sten ae er tie = || seme neal eres 15:75 | 33 
INC ohet 0. CAN At ea an PP ce Ut 25-50 | 40 
INO GAD etc. ears § aiste oi] ae © esr tio 19-75 | 40 
NOSROM ate cas oc So]'s. ome liaeree 16-75 | 40 
GNCOPN AN ANSTEAUN SOP My CE He UREN Sy tea 12-50 | 44 
INOap Sipe. cee neice 12-50 | 44] 12-75 | 44 
ING foe ot sleet eee os one eee 13-00 | 44 
Finishers, female— 
IN Oni es ics toss eee 15-00-| 44} 15-00-} 48 
20-00 18-00 
INO R22 aie aks eeeree lies beeen ie 14-00 | 22 
INOS BH 6/2) fs URE | dats Comey (eae 18-50 | 40 
INO AW: Gs, einae uate Li anses ae [cates 12-00-] 40 
16-75 
IN Oui Oil c Se Aa see [dete tee | ee 12-50 | 44 
ING aaGine « (beater 15-00 | 44] 13-25 | 44 
Pressers, male— 
INGE Linnie ie gna 24-00 | 44] 31-00 | 48 
IN Oem ee eich vacant 30-00 | 44} 35-00 | 48 
INO obtsis sistas aeeeas Wns ode dotleeeee 37-25 | 39 
Tay et anges an Nn ae al 26-50 | 323 
IN ORO salsa ae ee Ange eertc homes 28-00-| 40 
32-00 
EN DMUs o's erase re elites ae aces mee 26-00 | 40 
TAS NZS ety aL ea 7 I ee ee | a 20-00 | 44 
IO GRO ae soe dh Ml eeasloh cde eatoees 20-25 | 44 
D—WomeEN’s AND 
CHILDREN’S DRESSES 
Cutters, male— 
PCat DE nage ar okt or eer ete ME 23-00 | 463 
INO SEA aerate Coeleal si ee eau ae 16-00-| 49 
35-00 
ING AM avis dbus eee lies, teuahee en 25-00 | 44 
INOWa eS. choc Le det calees 26-00 | 49 
IN Osa A5 014 odors haves 36-00 | 464] 23-75 | 463 
INO yagO ar os) te totes 31-00 | 47 | 26-00 | 47 
INES (asics keels seam ebe eters alesis 25-50 | 51% 
INO wa8 5 vis chielsdsmaaleis seecaleees 30-00 | 463 
INO WOR © oo ee ate 26-00 | 463) 22-50 | 463 
INO SIOe. oc eee 34-00 | 44 | 25-00 | 44 
INOS Sc ee 31-00 | 44 | 24-00 | 48 





1937 
Wages 





23-00 
20-00- 
30-00 
27-00 
27-00- 
30-00 
26-00 
26-00 
25-50 
30-00 
22-50 
27-00 
24-00 


Hrs 








Cutters, male—Con. 


Industry ae 
and Wages | Hrs 
Occupation 











1936 


per 


Wages | Hrs 
per 
week |wk. 






ee Po cd PO) 


eo eccce er ore fe reeeressteooe 


Sewing machine oper- 
ators, female— 




















No. 
No. 


a Oe ee CC ac 


ee i ee ee oe ery 


ee i ee CeCe ars 


ee Ce es Cy 


ee 


ee ececeseeeee 


ewer eee secesol sco seceesi sees 


ee rs Oc ey 


ee ccee eee oes 


ee ee ee rr ee ir ec 


ee i ee cc) 


ee ec ees o ee ons 


ee er Scr ee ay 


eC i iC 


cs eC cn aCe ay 


eC Ce ee oC ec ars 


ee ee ee ie ca 


CO ee es ir cay 


se ese r cree eee 


Ce i es Ce 


eee eeesecasrecr[oesreeoeesiooes 


Ce Ce Ce aC i) 


ee i ee ee i er ay 


es ie ees ere ery 


oe 0 ole & a6) 4) Oe 86 


Ce ay 


Cr Ce ar 


eeeceeececevoesertoecevcececesiosecn 


es er ery 


oe ees irr ey 


cece rere sc eee 


seer rece scees 


eeee ores es oest soos cee eet|seeoe 


ee eee coeceeos 


Ce ees cre ay 


ee ce i er ay 


a ee 


eee eee eee meee 


oe eee eee eer ees 
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1929 1936 1937 1929 1936 1937 
Industry ee | Industry we ————_—___— 
and | Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs| Wages | Hrs and Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs 
Occupation per |per| per |per| per |per Occupation per |per| per |per!] per _ |per 
hour |wk.| hour |wk.| hour |wk. hour |wk.| hour |wk.| hour |wk. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
gE eg Millwrights—Con. 
Bolters— dst My AG Aes eer ue es ‘ee He -71 | 60 
Sule, Ke ced -70 | 59 : -80 | 48 
No. Loo... esse, 64 | 73 55 | 50 Cee OO Noide ss celine: 925| 48 583| 48 60 | 48 
Novae. 4.644). 00x 55 | 60 -55 | 48 55 | 48 
| Nanten in a 1. eA 80 | 55 71 | 54 76 | 54 
Nowoe..) fag. 00s 55 | 72 -475| 72 BS 72 Pe a4 Haber alge eae 
Nowae. 1, Ob! Saas tei She -625| 48 65 | 48 ORE Ate tlm )+ aisha 4 2 
Noibs. | Wo Les 55 | 60 .53 | 48 58 | 48 
ne : Bock eee shane “a re 4] re 48 || Sweepers— 
Oo +55 
eRe we Neawihes cL ah 4oree aie wd oh ages +295) 55 25 | 55 
No. 8..........-. Beek eee iid eco PM NON. OE. 4s, «cn :275| 60 | 25 | 60|  -25 | 60 
GR e Ae m2ieag ip |}. -49| AR Med ang as HBAs 4 xk tis iri eee toh aba lal ya a 
WoNtGs... <2. 63 | 48 55 | 48 oe | ee antl ee Pelee saees 
INOUE BG score cI Ooi eee -315| 48 40 | 48 
SON a RS Bee 25 | 60 -315| 48 38 | 48 
40 | 47 ME MECOU EN NOT). utc uh cd. Beckie »335| 48 35 | 48 
495) 72 TROVE ANG RL. ss acckee 40 | 48 35 | 48 37 | 48 
45 | 48 CRB ASA NGw. Oe... tissue 42 | 48 38 | 48 -41 | 48 
44 | 48 TAQ WAGHENOOIDE. 5s be scenes 30-| 48 95-| 48 35-| 48 
495| 48 .445| 48 40 36 41 
45 | 48 ABBIRAS WE NOLL... dolg. shots acne lee: 97-| 48 32-| 48 
425| 48 45 | 48 36 41 
SANE BO net 35 | 60 -44 | 48 44 | 48 
No 13 MIRNA Sic Ws TEL. a -36 48 AI. 48 
OE Oe eae 36 283 48 
: i lk) | ae .335| 54 .28 | 54 35 | B4 
495 72 +575 72 No 16 a a wipers lelareie! olele °40 48 2275 48 30 48 
rae re oh re * Stationary engineers— 
55 | 48 Pr ie os rr -455| 56 -426| 48 45 | 48 
55 | 48 SUAS MEME Oot. Gk Be Me Ue -585| 48 63 | 48 
POMS clas. sea :55 | 56 -50 | 48 50 | 48 
No 4 SL eet, CO 565 60 “58. 64 55 54 
6 a 625 56 
rE ar Ge) lr 50 | 48] -40| 56] +425] 56 
A & pe ye No 7 oe wie: 8),606 66.6) wane’ °68 48 60 48 °§25 48 
43 : . 
-31 | 60 31 G0 4 remen— 
.42 | 48 Ag ADM RINGty Lies sl cc cscs “30 | 55 30 | 55 325] 55 
43 | 56 ADMBG ENGL 2) 0.5.05 0.0ee. »355| 84 275| 87 -30 | 84 
375| 48 AS VAGINEUNGH 3... 6 osh occas -40 | 84 325| 84 325| 84 
217| 60 Des inGOul me NiGe 4... 5. scce'c es .53 | 48 47 | 48 50 | 40 
41 | 48 Te TE i a ie »45 | 72 40 | 56 495| 56 
385| 48 HOB ASU NGe, Gi... os) +. ene -40 | 56 38 | 48 40 | 48 
405| 48 AOR WES MeI Iie Ss... os daedlacxe aasahuees 36 | 48 45 | 48 
45 | 48 BO (eASh ae Nosh So. ss once ode 0% -50 | 48 45 | 48 47 | 48 
-50 | 48 -50 | 48 
-45 | 48 -48 | 48 |}Oilers— 
PAN ell, Hiamaeaon $)2) G8) a8 
CoSEaiS a + 6.6 ete ete leraiens » - 
“41 | 54 “42 | 54 No. Beeessceseae. +425) 72 375) 60 435) 68 
OMA Eg son areca °45 ° 
Sel aah (see, Aaa IDM 5). L oo 495) 48] +38 | 48 | —-40 | 48 
ride req ren. ae ees -45 | 48 405| 48 435| 48 
Nomere. hl: -475| 48 -42 | 48 47 | 48 
ROMS. Se ee Bec ie -32--38 | 48 |-37--43 | 48 
NOMS... oh. -455| 48 -37 | 48 -385| 48 
50 | 60 “BOM CONMMENOMIO®. .. css cee: 445] 54 40 | 54 45 | 54 
42 | 48 MEV AOMMPNO ILS... i eesds.. -40 | 48 36 | 48 38 | 48 
41 | 56 -43 | 56 
Uy i or Me Labourers— 
3 e 
A -30--325| 55 +30 | 55 -325] 55 
*385| 48 Se Si “35 | 60 | “30 41 . “33 | 45 
rk 6 ee ee -375--42] 60 |-32-- -32- 
45 re Se Oe ae -35 | 60 -30 | 60 -30 | 60 
40 3 ie. ) Re 30 | 60 27 | 59 29 5g 
° . INOMBOE. o205.56% case -40 | 60 > : 
Millwrights— nes 7 oes .35--385| 60 .31 | 60 .31 | 60 
Nope Gch as strat -70 | 55 -60 | 55 SOOE MSR ENGaE RO... os... «ssi .445| 54 -42 | 48 44 | 40 
etme £2 10 he a et -60 | 60 -525| 60 SDS eSBaUNGEOS 2.45.00 -40 | 60 -35 | 60 -40 | 60 
GON WING HHOE, « «os «25025 -425| 60 -38 | 48 -42 | 48 
Noma mater ccs 60 | 60 55 | 60 BSLiROOlmpIGNIO... 3... sess: 35--37 | 59 39 | 56 39 | 56 
Nowe4csdigcst awl 55-| 54 60 | 48 BL AQUIMINONIEIN . soccsc cass 35 | 60 217| 60 233| 60 
63 Cio 6: See ee 42 | 54 39 | 48 37 | 48 
Noto ctie.. lasnt 65 | 60 60 | 48 GS MOO NOMIae: . ooo.) 000 425| 48 -385| 48 405| 48 
UN CR Beas Ria eR rd A Bh 70 | 48 PO WAS GONGHHIEE ©. 545 .sica- -35--42 | 59 -425| 48 425| 48 
Nome iyi doce] wae 75 | 60 70 | 48 70 WaSiaINOmIOM...34.. 000 40 | 54 40 | 54 42 | 54 
INoteRii cis tveness 67 | 54 60 | 48 Twi ath): ae 445| 54 39 | 48 41 | 48 
SA Ga 85 | 48 69 | 48 oes oe: aa 425| 48 40 | 48 42 | 48 





*None east of Manitoba. 
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TasLE X—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 








1929 1936 1937 1929 1936 1937 


Industry a Industry —$$ $$ $< _—|——____ 
and Wages |Hrs| Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs and Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs 
Occupation per |per| per |per| per |per Occupation per |per}| per |per| per |per 
week |wk.| week |wk.| week |wk. week |wk.| week |wk.| week |wk. 


— | | | | | || | | | | | SSS 


$ $ $ $ $ $ 


BREAD AND CakeEt Mizers—Con. 





Bakerst, bread— No. 16 30:00 | 50 | 19-50 | 56 21-00 56 
































tNot otherwise classified. 
{For bread and cake, figures are for 1929 or 1980, rates for 1929 not being available in some cases, 
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TasLsE X—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 





1929 
Industry S31 aT 
and | Wages | Hrs 
Occupation per | per 
week |wk 
$ 
BREAD AND CAKE 
—Concluded 
Helpers— 
INOS EL hos 5. 4,/ae 16-30 | 55 
NOMA ee ook dia book 12-00 | 54 
INOS Tes sohbet soe 8-00 | 54 
NOL B4 Baw cl. see ao 15-00 | 54 
IN ED Se i 16-00 | 54 
INCOM AG: cewek dae tae 17-00 | 48 
INOVBA Tae: bios eclcake 10-00 | 50 
INOW ES Gs ok Ab 4. se 21-00 | 54 
NOL BG) cusses bugthschasts 19-00 | 54 
NOR O ee ye tos ck 18-00 | 54 
INOL LA eae heeded sce 18-00 | 54 
INO 12 ee oh cts ot cats 22-00 | 50 
INO: Udine s eter oe oe 24-10 | 56 
EN Ob As tae si Pepocts 12-00-| 50 
18-00 
UNOS Loca. a ttotou: te Sect gene re ee ee 
DOCG) ae. cotta 20-00 | 54 
NOR dee toe as Sdle ae 21-00 | 54 
INOS iL S cigers a eit ae 25-00 | 50 
INO LG) eee oh tals as 25-00 | 50 
IN GY 20, eerste acre shee 16-00 | 54 
NON Deo ie stacks ott | CAR oe (a 
INONZ2H ese 15-00 | 54 
INOM 20) Sarekee ede ect pee 
IN Ov 24ers crim. ae 30-00 | 48 
INO: 25. ne. akes. te oe 24:00 | 50 
IN Oe 2OT aveeitectccs |e doe aloe 
NOE 2 iis | seecaho tee 26-00 | 50 
IN Obs 28 metre seicbebevate tes 22-50 | 50 
ioe 20) ee, ct eke aes 22-00 | 48 
BNOLIGO race's, reuse Be 30-00 | 48 
ISON Sib ws obits ols oe 27-50 | 48 
DNOM Sa: Gi sve eh etc te ee 18-00 | 45 
INGA SS neg Ee aan 27-00 | 48 
Packers and wrap pers— 
INIG.S TA Reerne shee Bead WIE pied bo hee 
Ne) 5) DARN Se BI 18-50 | 50 
INOMES. aeicsk s.iechecck 18-00 | 54 
IN OM ES aes oh cad. 0 18-00 | 54 
UNODM Ose ch eth te get te ek ea 
IN ONO eeine sete oe 25-00 | 54 
INO (Mee seme 18-00 | 50 
ENON ES co occ eas cha 'aee 21-00 | 50 
INK jp. OB pen ete REM PR Esa ipa 
INORG tee at cte seal te 9 Mae Serine 
BNO Ulta one tach: ae 23-00 | 54 
SIGS a este 6 i ee 
INOW TG weve sy tee 24-00 | 50 
Not TA poe ae scat, xb 24-00 | 50 
ENOL eee ee. A onl eps boa Adee 
INGHIG Ser erres. doce 15-00 | 50 
yoga Weft aes Cea Ms eT NI Se 
Cake wrappers, 
female— 
UN OPEL eee sett soe 8-00-| 54 
12-00 
NOM SZ eee aes 11-00 | 44 
INO LMOn is dee cite ts ae 12-50 | 44 
NOMA sees acd: oan. 8 Ae. 
INO} pDicaes sles seat Ae 12-00-} 44 
15-00 
ONOF RO oun tual 15-00 | 48 
INO} Ripe coaiciet, dese otaicll Seve aot MY 
NOU 28:2 5¢ 52h crn. tae 12-00 | 50 
INOS GOs Beant ta tore 12-50 | 48 
INOF LO eres ceicsl a 10-00-| 48 
15-00 
EON lear eA i =, ie NAR 
IN OF Eres steric ts snl oar tn Ae 
INO} Taree teedcot 15-00 | 48 
IN OF) Lari a creche: 12-00-| 48 
15-00 
IN Ot LD ones een ste 12-75 | 48 


tFemale. 


1936 


per 


Wages | Hrs 
per 
week |wk. 





Industry 


and 


Occupation 


eee eee ee ore oe 


ee eee eee ee eee 


eee eee eras eeae 


ea eee eee er eae 


seem ees eeceee 


eee oer vee eens 


1929 


per 


Wages | Hrs 


per 


week |wk. 


ee ee i oe 


ee ay 


weer reer se eee 


ee eer sere rene 


ee eseesoseees 


soccer eee we ee 


Ce ee 


eee ere eee ero ee 


sweet ees ese eee 


ee rey 


see esc eee eee 


sere emote tame 


ee ee? 


we eee reeves 


ee ee ree rereee 


seer ese s reese 


ee 


re 


eee eee rer oeoe 


ee ee 


ee 


ee 


ee 


Cs 


ewer ere eee eee 


eee ose esse see 


Fe ROE ee iS oe We CO geet ro! hr ary 3 


Pe 


Pr 


ee eee ee see soe 


topes rercrees 


Ce 


ee esoe eee seese 


See soceesccvselesecvesesicvens 


eee eer eae e eee 


Pe ee 


eee eres eceeree 


eC 


Gipiip) 6 16 e:e1.6 6) Seat hes 6, etaraiiia elem 


ed 


coer er ee reeee 


per 


| | | | | ——— | 


1936 1937 
Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs 
per |per} per 
week |wk.| week |wk. 
$ $ 
18-00 | 44} 18-00 
19-00 | 45 21-00 
20-00 | 54 18-00- 
25-00 
14-00 | 54 18-00 
23-00 | 54 24-00 
18-00-| 54 | 238-00 
21-00 
22-00 | 54 23-00 
20-50 | 60 20-50 
22-50 | 42 24-00 
15-00 | 60 15-00 
15-00 | 50 15-00 
36-40 | 54 15-50- 
37-60 
19-00 | 54 26-00 
18-00-| 54 19-00- 
30-00 35-00 
22-50 | 50 22-50: 
20-00 | 54 20-00 
22-40 | 55 23-50 
24-50 | 56 27-00 
20-70 | 50 20-70 
23-00 | 45 23-00 
22-05 | 56 22-35 
22-00 | 54 23-00 
22-50 |....] 24-20 
17-00 | 56 17-00 
23-60 | 50 28-65 
22:00 | 54-| 25-70 
60 
20-00 | 50 23-00 
24-80 | 52 27-05 
23-00 | 48 23-00 
20-00 | 48 22-00 
18-00 | 48 22-00 
23-00 | 44 22-00 
18-00 | 54 19-50 
19-50 | 54 21-00 
23-00 | 54 23-00 
23-00 | 48 24-50 
19-20 | 48 24:50 
23-00 | 44 24-50 
22-35 | 48-] 26-00 
54 
22-00 | 48 22-70 
15-00 | 50 17-50 
20-00 | 462] 20-00 
18-50 | 55 19-25 
23-50 | 55 23-50 
16-50 | 55 16-50 
23-00 | 54 23-00 
22-80 | 53 20-40 
17-30 | 48 18-25 
17-95 | 48 19-10 
22-00 | 45 23-40 
27-00 | 45 27-00 
20-00 | 493) 20-00 
24-75 | 45 80-00 
23-80 | 474] 23-80 
35-00 | 424} 35-00 
15-00 | 50 17-50 
20-00 | 463} 20-00 
16-60 | 55 17-60 
18-00 | 55 18-00 
16-50 | 55 16-50 
22-00 | 50 22-00 
20-00 | 50 20-00 
20-15 | 48 20°15 
22-00 | 45 22-00 
23-85 | 45 | 26-10 
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TasLe X—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 








1929 1936 1937 1929 1936 1937 
Industry —_—_—_-—— Industry ——_— 
and Wages |Hrs| Wages | Hrs| Wages | Hrs and | Wages |Hrs| Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs 
Occupation per |per]} per |per| per _ |per Occupation per |per| per |per| per |per 
week |wk.| week |wk.| week |wk. week |wk.}| week |wk.| week |wk. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Biscurrs—Concluded CANDY 
Machine oper ators— Candy makers, male— 

Concluded ING gt io aids Bee cictdre nell sa ee 16-80 | 48 | 18-25 | 48 
INOR LP a x 3). apis as ee 18-00 | 453} 14-90 | 48 17-75 | 48 NON BBR predic Brees 21-00-] 59 19-80 | 55 19-80 | 55 
INOpaL2e Sai. Rie octets ls cote aera et 19-35 | 45 19-35 | 45 27-50 

INO Moers. beeevaenes 25-00 | 50 21-00 | 48 21-00 | 48 
Oven tenders— UN Ob BE TEs «chute tees 21-00 | 50 | 18-00 | 48 18-00 | 48 
INE lis 6 e0.e stare eae 12-00 | 462) 11-00 | 46%) 11-00 | 463] No. 5............. 24-00 | 493; 18-00 | 494! 18-30 | 494 
INOE Weak va'eerabiseue toch 18-00 | 59 16-60 | 55 17-60 | 55 INOW MOR- 24 <. bctee terme 19-50 | 50-| 15-95-| 55 15-95-| 55 
INO EO: rites «faa 22-00 | 55 19-00-| 55 18-00-| 55 60 19-80 19-80 
22-50 21-50 NOR (Ne ss Ronnies 18-00-| 55 16-00-} 55 16-00-| 55 
INOS, FAN cores: ob crete Gre el ten Sena eee 16-50 | 55 16-50 | 55 28-00 25-00 25-00 
NONE Do ate obec ee 20-00 | 55 15-40 | 53 13-80 | 47 UNO NS Ec. site teeee 16-00 | 54 15-00 | 40 18-00 | 48 
IN ORS nGikas:\, Bien ee 15-25 | 424) 17-30] 48 21:60 | 48 INiog, CONE. ble tee 19-00-| 55 12-00-| 40 12-00-| 40 
INNO: dy tdule sya hone ae 29-00 | 44 29-00 | 45 29-25 | 45 25-00 16-00 16-00 
INO Guys ee bis Bice eeas 20-00 | 44 24-75 | 45 24-75 | 45 Nos LO 0% be aoe 23-75 | 54 21-00 | 50 21-00 | 50 
INORG Rai Lin wee oe 23-00 | 453] 14-90 | 48 17-75 | 48 INO: He Oe. tee ees 22-00 | 55 22-75 | 55 22-50 | 50 
INO TOR hae chee 25-00 | 493; 20-00 | 492) 20-00 | 493) No. 12............. 17-25-| 47-| 17-50-] 50-| 20-00-| 50- 
To 70 1) Cpa Ge ol a 2 Sa 19-35 | 45 19-35 | 45 28-50 | 53 24-00 | 60 28-00 | 60 
Nios eu ees Been ee 27-00 | 473) 24-30 | 474) 24-30 | 474) No. 13............. 25-00 | 45 18-00 | 45 18-00 | 442 
INTO 8 didpeeas a iors peti pete tne |e lene 22-50) |) 423) 25-00 | 423) No) 14.00. 2a. 20-00 | 463} 22-20 | 464} 22-85 | 464 
INTE TD Se. eee ee 23-50 | 463} 25-00 | 463) 25-00 | 464 
Packers, female— INOf 1G0rs.|. Cen ee 16-00-| 49 | 16-00-} 49 16-00-| 49 
INOF Ale ro is betas 8-20 | 50 10:00 | 50 11-00 | 50 24-00 25-00 25-00 
INO! iQue es sede Eas 12-00 | 462} 10-00 | 462; 10-00 | 463) No. 17............. 25-00 | 493} 18-00 | 493) 18-00 | 494 
INGE: tStstceve seperate nee cae 59 9-90 | 55 9-90 yal INO 1S 208 (ee eee Pere eee 23-40 | 473) 23-40 | 474 
INO Ais tae ot Siempre 11-00 | 60 11-55 | 55 12-65 | 55 : 
No! [osc tienen 10-80 | 54] 10-00] 50 10-00 | 50 |C/ocolate dippers, 
Nowe cote 10-00 | 50} 9-60] 43] 11-00] 50] /emale 
IN Ou aviers tc teks ee 11-45 | 40 10-80 | 45 10-80 | 45 INOW HESS 1 Be ee 12-50 | 55 13-45 | 48 13-45 | 48 

INOW aSic. se ee kate te sxe 11-75 | 414] 12-00 | 50 12-00 | 50 INO, MoS SS. ee ee 8-40-| 59 10°75 | 55 10-25 | 55 

INOS nOe wae) Sra, -.| 10-45-| 44 | 12-50] 45 | 12-60 | 45 9-05 
13-75 IN‘ot Ware k ote foe 9-00 | 50 8-50 | 48 9-00 | 48 
INO UO mats. seats de 10-00-| 44 12-60 | 45 12-60 | 45 Oe Van) ot. A ao 15-00 | 44 14-00 | 44 12-30 | 44 
14-00 INOF OO URS |p aah eee 13-00 | 55 8-40 | 40 9-20 | 40 
IN Onde seater or 12-50 | 453) 12-55 | 48 13-90 | 48 INOW YO oe, Rae FO ee een tee 10-00 | 40 12-00 | 48 
INO Dieta he Bcaeeenets Bal cad and eee 10-00-| 55 10-00-| 55 INTOL ES 2. a eee ae 12-95 | 54 11-00 | 50 11-00 | 50 
14-50 13-75 NOs BS) 2) oR RRL 13-50 | 45 12-50 | 45 12-50 | 444 

INOF 1S). Gach sete 11-00 | 463} 11-00 | 464] 12-00 | 463] No. 9............. 15-35 | 463} 15-95 | 463] 15-10 | 464 
INOW IA es. bec anlar ee 11-50 | 45 12-15 | 45 Nomtos: . a ee 16-50 | 463] 16-00 | 463} 16-00 | 463 
ron Wa Tat ioe ie ai | a eR 14-00 | 474) 14-00 | 474). No. I1............. 15-00 | 49 15-00 | 463] 15-00 | 464 
INORG. Pe. hese aah detec ena tenes DD AOE P42 ie lite AQ |) 42510) Nigg 12... cdc he ccdncc et taee: 14-00 | 474] 14-00 | 474 

Shippers— 
INOS lic iecsc-i Sapere itene 17-25 | 50 17-50 | 50 19-50 
NON. sh ane 19-00 | 462; 18-00 | 462) 18-00 

INOb aie ok ee ee 15-00 | 59 14-00 | 55 14-00 
INORRA tert ete ote 23-00 | 55 19-80 | 55 22-00 
INO® poe! Shep oae 18-00 | 55 14-00 | 55 13-75 
INOS OR ocho pee 20-00 | 55 16-55 | 44 18-10 
UNO RPG oe ly Wee ens 380-00 | 493) 24-75 | 494} 24-75 
INOMP Os) cence 25-00 | 473] 22-50 | 474) 22-50 
IN ORO Spgs Pe rtiice cater eben 27-00 | 46 30-00 

General helpers, male— 

NOR MBL tS: sa Re Sea Re 16-00 | 462] 16-00 

INOD Banter... ae eae 10-00-| 55 10-00-] 55 10-00- 
12-50 12-00 12-00 

INO: MON c hE oto 18-90 | 54 18-00 | 50 18-00 
IN OM AAS)) Ce eae ke 17-60 | 55 138-65 | 55 14-00 
INOF PDE Ne «ee oe 10-00 | 80 | 10-75-} 48 | 12-00- 

15-85 18-00 

INGE GEE One fie 19-00 | 44 | 19-00} 48 | 19-35 
INOMM CROs 3 ee 18-00 | 44 18-00 | 45 18-00 
INGE AISA ot ee stone 17-00 | 453} 14-05 | 48 | 16-30 
INTO LVDS 2 Oe, DE pe eal Poe 17-50 | 50 18-00 
INOS 10a... ey oe 14-00 | 493} 13-35 | 4932) 13-85 
INO: TIS. See hae 16-00-| 473] 19-00 | 473] 19-00 

22-00 
INCOE Toe Rpacverascate| tte ost seallpetes 12-50 | 424) 12-50 
Deliverymen— 

INOUE So. Ue bit, Oe 20-00 | 463} 20-00 | 462} 20-00 
INO; BoURR: eee a ok 18-00 | 59 16-50 | 55 16-50 
INO FS es otis ce eae 15-00-| 55 15-00-| 55 16-00- 

18-00 19-00 20-00 

INO. EA ae ee 23-50 | 55 | 17-00-] 55 | 17-00- 

21-00 21-00 

IN'O. BORE ouch See tee 22-00 | 50 16-50 | 46 18-00 
INO: C6 2b Ree 26-25 | 44 30-00 | 45 30-00 
INO She «So 20-00 | 453; 19-20 | 48 18-65 
INOS Hiiesishy Aas gh ell aie sateen 21-00 | 46 21-00 
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Taste X—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 

















1929 1936 1937 1929 1936 1937 
Industry ee | a | Industry a SS SS ee 
and | Wages | Hrs} Wages )Hrs| Wages | Hrs and Wages |Hrs} Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs 
Occupation per |per| per |per| per  |per Occupation per |per| per |per| per |per 
week {wk | week |wk.| week |wk. hour |wk.| hour |wk.] hour |wk. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Cea Concindes Hide trimmers—Con. 
Labourers and helpers, UNGOP LOhe resent serch ac (eaters s Kee ote °375| 54 +465) 54 
male— INO Dae os ae -40 | 49 -45 | 48 +525) 48 
DNOEY alcoves ott dceiete'are 16-30 | 55 | 14-40 | 48 | 15-85 | 48) No. 12............. °465| 50 +425) 48 50 | 48 
UNO Age 7 an Cie he Bee 15-00 | 50 11-50 | 48 11-00 | 48 
MINION POMr Metered el 492) 16-00 | 493! 15-00 | 493/\General butchers— 
18-0 
ANON MUI. ok Fae ss, ote Weis apete ieee oe 30--37 | 50 |-38--47 | 48 
INO Rg 4 coiteetiownts gullet 16-25 | 50 | 20-40 | 50 
Boles. oss \tee sk 16-20 |'54) 13-00 | 50 | 13-00 | 50|) NO: 2--21-1------ oem cea ted pai care: 
UNGE BOM eR eet acl is oc 17-60 | 55 13-65 | 55 14-00 | 50 Nol BO tae tnd 39 | 50 |-34~--46 | 48 |-37--50 | 48 
INO bade foot eed te ae 20-90 463 23-05 462 22-60 463 a aoe a ae 35.54 | 50 |-30--50 | BO |-38--57 | 50 
NOB RO nite hee ae tele ote ae 494} 22-00 | 49%) 22-00 | 493 RO ed be te 9 | 48 50 | 48 60 | 48 
Colas RR Ms RE ;|p AS OO AGH |e r1g-OUPaGa Sey fee peop oo] seep ne ese woe tical dette kau 
Bey eee ae ty MT ek soul) Ae ene eRe mte! io... TNs 35-60 | 55 |-35--60 | 48-)-47--66 | 48- 
Hl x : v1 55 
Noy 1h oes cee os'es Bee eho coctg lout iestacty MEL bier Miles.- 04 Oho 45 | 48 37| 48 | 55 | 48 
DNTOM Seas ore Stee oh AMIE ds cat MRT 40 | 48- -55 ag 
54 5 
Helpers, female— Ag 
a : CRA? So, VEL PE ce 12 50 a 9-60 Wh 10 55 a No 12 ee ese eo ersoreeofooeeevorfoues 35 eid 475 
Oe ais cs ce ee cteens 8-00 9-00 10-10 | 4 
No. 3 ees bat 38 7-00 44 8-00 44 8-00 44 ae LP el) 8 6 6a Sw tw foliiot Ie este -38--70 54 -32--62 54 -45—-77 48 
Rome. 1 a ee -40 | 54 -465| 54 
No 4 eo ee corse ees esfoece rere ntores 10 50 48 10-85 48 No 15 40- 50 49 -495 Ag 60 48 
No Ds Haas Wee te 8 00 55 6-00 40 6-00 40 No at we 48 50 48 55 48 
Ce eee 10-20-| 42-|_8-75-| 46-)7-35-) 42-] “NOr 10-+eeee- eee ? : 
15-10 | 49 14-50 | 62 11-45 | 52 Balers 
INO! Ris secs aoe ae 12-50 | 463} 12-50 | 464} 12-50 | 463 ; 
ING: BSes i005 Had: 14-25 | 464; 14-00 | 463) 14-00 | 463 Per i Re saves aiceie oat aks ae a le or ma a 
NOME os aici ud soereaten ei °3 3 -40 
Ne: * hy osiahateravoteneessevett ae a -40 oe 45 me 
INOS: veveystaiatetorate's« 0 52 62 
Megat Propvucts IN(OMIEOD. hs dave currershracllls ete es lowe -40 | 50 52 | 50 
our hour hour INO MME sais, olde atcls ors 45--55 | 48 -40 | 48 °525| 48 
Stockyard men— INI©,.,., 7/4 See ene +35 | 55 |-32--40 | 48-|-45--50 | 48- 
INOba es hess dees. 35--45 | 55 |-32--42 | 472)-36--48 | 474 55 55 
INOW Rei ence aed! Boiss 334*| 60 +36 | 55 36 | 50 INCOMES 1s syaiardiaksinyo sors 40--48 | 48 35 | 48 49 | 48 
INObagS he Sees Satials alle is ice obotealeete -27 | 48 35 | 48 INIG). », CenviRpaRat aa, Maite UR DOBLE a -425) 54 45 | 54 
INGE EE 55% wai gitare ote ers 45 | 55 -40 | 55 AD PSS) RUINOM LO! cated aro crocce< 50 | 49 -505| 48 59 | 48 
NGS OS Sich tke ote nial Ma Waebene iatas °35 | 50 42 | 48 IN(G). A111 ee ee ae 44 | 50 -425) 48 50 | 48 
INOvaRO\.o70 4 2% seats chgene 45 | 58 -46 | 48 56 | 48 
No 7 5). oie 610 w shale) ain he) Ils" ¥. 0) 0 ele sini ete ele i‘. 40 Bey 47 - Trimmers— 
INGE ES cca et exists 55 417| 48 33 | 48 46 | 48 INOW MELE 5) «2 cdg eelics: 40 | 55 85 | 474 40 | 474 
IN OGG Ole. tester stesualins ss cree ice 40 | 54 46 | 54 INO ass vekore mae oe 16 | 50 -20 | 48 24 | 48 
INGO. 25s) che Stars 45 | 49 485| 48 57 | 48 INOMERS® vidios dota > 4 ore 45 | 55 -40 | 50 40 | 50 
IN OP Diese see eh a3 45 | 48 40 | 48 40 | 48 INCay (ee Bae 48 | 55 “a0) |) OD 40 | 55 
ING) ORRRR Ee Anes 58 | 50 -50 | 50 50 | 50 
Slaughterers— UNTOMUROM <b sid sta o.ct a 33 | 48 -40 | 48 495| 48 
Ones ces cies eteke ote ars 57 | 50 40 | 48 49 | 48 ING. Y/ sceeReeredes 45 | 48 -47 | 48 57 | 48 
IN Oba else oh see ate ass 45--60 | 55 |-42--57 | 474|-46--64 | 473) No. 8f............].....-..]---- 295) 48 -38 | 48 
INGE Bo)steis) cee otek ctoere -40--50 | 55 |-37--47 | 473]-36--53 | 474 No. 9............. -25 | 44 °37 | 48- -48 | 48- 














*1930. Female. 
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TasLE X—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 








1929 1936 1937 1929 1936 1937 
Industry a | | Industry oe | 
and.) 4: Wages |Hrs| Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs and | Wages | Hrs} Wages |Hrs| Wages | Hrs 
Occupation per |per| per |per| per _ | per Occupation per j|per} per |per] per |per 
hour |wk.} hour |wk.|} hour |wk. hour |wk.| hour |wk.| hour |wk. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Meat Propucts— Lard makers, male— 


Continued Concluded 
Saas cutters, male— 15 














j .37 | 473, 41. | 474 
Sausage makers, male— INOW es 2) vega ee aol. ee ee ee -30 | 48 -37 | 48 
iy ie A AR -30--40 | 45 -35 | 50 £35 | 60.1) Vito Wns... eaten :48 | 48 .485| 48 .585| 48 
Dee ice ee 2 Sh -39-140 11481 -37ed6 48) Nol 801d eee -46 | 48 .46 | 48 -565| 48 
79a ea On Oa te -36 | 50 54,508 Fo Wey. 14: Wed) Ren oe ee -40 | 50 -46 | 50 
ST I ae RI Su 35 | 50 40 1461 Nol Lene -35--55 | 48 |-39--44 | 48 |-45--54 | 48 
Dole... Lowes "60. | 88 -40 | 55 45 | BRM hlak ea wink ee -495| 60 .35 | 50 -47 | 50 
Noli... as be -35-:59 | 48 |-39--49 | 48'1-45-.59 | 481 No. 10....700221277 -40 | 48 -365| 48 -485| 48 
hohe... das ee .378| 54 .375| 50 9 1's6) Noli.) ne -40 | 48 44 | 48 .47 | 48 
Nols oc ee -35--50 | 50 |-35--42 48- -AB~-52 4s. Nol §2si:soden. aoe -30--40 | 55 |-32--42 48- -45--52 43- 
1 PAL A ASIA 37 | 48- Ay | dh Nig hs dae 40--47 | 48 35 | 48 47 | 48 
58 Bail aM t yd. ee Mei bam 37--45 | 54 35 | 64 50 | 48 
NOLO... eee eee 475| 54 45 B40 Notte. 7) a eee ae 375| 54 45 | 54 
Noli. tote be 44-50 | 48 495| 48 475| 48 | ong 
No 12 By euiw lola hello, 8 VoUaUS RA ve 0/8 leno MMOL OA Nal Bree 45 48 50 48 No Pepe ao 36 50 32 472 36 AT} 
Sausage maters Mos B..1.-L00 RE esOUhcbiMl< 5 pas e86)| alae lare 
No. 1 sete) Ae | aoe PAE a 21 48 25 48 No. 4 igi 4,01 ane taaet a toners +35 55 °35 55 +35 55 
Wola... de Le :26--34 | 48 '|-25--37 | 48 |-34--44 | 48 House Dente teen ees “54 | 50 "46 rt “46 ri 
INGO Meese a ste teen bet ees eee Ce -25 | 48 -36 | 48 No settee eee eeee -42 | 48 -46 | 4 56 
No! @t.4h,1 Uw 48 30 | 48 385| 48 
Noles. Dee eee 29 | 54 36 | 48) N 
SPE ho ARR Mn: « ROSIN led Ug 295| 54 286] 48 a ee 35--42 | 48 405} 48 50 | 48 
Nog con eee 318] 44 30 | 48 35 | 48 || No. 9............. 375) 55 ae 47 ae 
PS iy OR a 30 | 48 30 | 48 32.148 1 Nolint uA aa of ti My i 
sr ie a Nomi) 3s. ee 60] 50] -35 | 48 45 | 48 
A OD 367| 60 33 | 50 a5 |\50 | No. it 
No. ONC. eee 35 55 -32 47% -37--40 473 oO. tT ©, 6,00 4 /0bd Ima SUSIE 6.0 0 efa-dee ala! ate °25 48 36 8 
INOF BE os. ake. +38 | 50 |-30--40 | 48 |-385--45 | 48 ||Shippers— 
Notf)... oe -B5 | 55 .315| 55 cae iagnd WONG! A a5 14 esc met 20--30 | 60 -333] 60 36 | 55 
INO dnt RE ey Al deme 6 | 50 0 GOH WING 12s ia) Vaan aa 40--45 | 55 |-32--42 | 473|-36--46 | 474 
Note eto ee 30 | 55 395)"56.11 "No! (gcc )) ie de -40 | 50 38 | 48 44 | 48 
Sor ae gl 45 | 55 45 | 55 451 5B Noid... ..l ee -40 | 50 34 | 48 37 | 48 
Nolig.... en 42 | 50 32 | 50 431950 Nol RS. 1 ee 45 | 55 30 | 55 35 | 55 
Noten. bee .44 | 48 -47 | 48 “67 1481 Nol 6. . 01. }o kt ee -30 | 54 -375| 55 
Nol f0sf) 3 eae -35--50 | 48 |-39--54 | 48 |-45--64.| 4811 Now 77.02207000°"" :43 | "50 .37 | 50 -43 | 50 
Nols. wo. bee Ae -40 | 48 .35 | 48 +47 | 48 1 Nol 8)... Latte .45 | 48 -46 | 48 -56 | 48 
Rpt ee eb ae rae pew 325] 50 45, 1°50) Nol 90. ccs bea eek Sl eee ee -36 | 50 40 | 50 
Mol ti...) te ee 495| 55 40 | 48- BO, |°484] Nol fo. -.../ hb a. 45 | 4 -50 | 48 63 | 48 
55 Bh Nolte Le -35 | 55 |-35--40 | 48-|-45--50 | 48- 
Nosdaetets | heme, ad Ae 30 | 48- 45 | 48- 55 5 
55 4d Noele:s3. sta 458| 48 36 | 48 45 | 48 
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Taste X—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 





1929 1936 1937 1929 1936 
Industry | | SESE ESS aE SE 
and | Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs| Wages | Hrs Locality Wages | Hrs| Wages 
Occupation per |per| per |per} per |per per |per} per 
- hour |wk.| hour |wk.| hour |wk. week |wk.] week 
$ $ $ $ $ 
as a a BREWERY PRopwucts 
clude 
Shippers—Conc. Wash-house men— 
INO MIS eas Ft Weekes -50 | 54 -42 | 54 +505) 48 INI I eee eee Bae 20-00 | 47 18-00 
DSS ACS Oe Nae Ge Be es ek aes | Oe +36 | 55 “45 | 54 INGO) Rei ke, 2 21-00 | 50 21-00 
ING. oie Bss 4 tae ae 40--48 | 48 -44 | 48 -55 | 48 INCE RESO) ama a 22-40 | 56 20-00 
INOw GP ae 8, ee de -50--60 | 50 -52 | 48 -58 | 48 INO Ae ede 4 21-00 | 60 22-80 
IN@ Hl Zs NE i BA. 3.4 -50 | 48 -38 | 48 -45 | 48 ToS: 5 Ae ee tee Bs 31-50 |} 70 | 22-00 
IN (01.) OMe tee ae : . 
Motor truck drivers— BN) ns 10.08 5 ae 
INO BS aE. 2 -367| 60 -37 | 60 -37 | 60 INGO:2 Sse. 4. bk a | 18-00 | 60 24-00 
INGOs 2Is8S: « sete a4 36--40 | 60 -42 | 474 “AGW A474) No. OH.8 0 0 21-60 | 54 | 22-50 
INOUE Ora avisis ot Ae hs -36 | 60 -416] 48 “46 | 48 INO SOR Se: LANE f. : 28-00 | 48 25-20 
INOty ais ie ates -527} 55 -454) 55 °454) 55 INGO SALA Geta 2 Se hd 29-00 | 48 29-70 
INO: (0 Bec d bated -384| 60 -40 | 50 “48 | 48 TS OoRyt 1 Os Ne 24-50 
Ou) @habd. 04 Ab ob: 50 | 5 -50 | 50 HOMOEOUT HMO 1S ou!) 1 oi. ene NG Lie 24 Bs 
a 3 See ie ee a ee e ; - 48 +625! 48 23.00 
0,7 Soa. 2 he =e 5 48 -65 | 49 UNIO il Abn dyer 02d NR ode, d 21- 45 . 
a ie LE tee A te es yi i -40 | 50 -52 | 50 > Tw 
Os, LOA wee a5 steaks « . -46 | 48 -59 | 48 NOx MOM SD Rcd Me of 24-00 | 6 24- 
INO sts a5... heed 30--50 | 60 -50 S44) 48a No. 1603 fuk ok 24-50 2 rae 
5 55 UNO ee Aa ts ire oc VSN SES 24-50 
NO 5 55 Rae RE was Hey °364| 55 +52 be ald Lied atas ale siecorehs 20-00 | 50 25-00 
OE ORAS yoo ck | 26-65 | 48 25-00 
i. o FL eer ee -50 | 54 ou a he Hn INGO ae. 8 RAG 27-00-| 60 26-45 
(Oe ESS A Gees ie aot Sc. SIO ao Leon . : 30-00 
Nota sg8... 4 tie. ¢ -53 | 49 +53 | 48 -62 | 48 JINN Lai ee ee 24-00 | 53 21-50 
No lass: 2 Ad hs °535} 50 +50 | 48 -55 | 48 INO ae IP a 24-00-} 538 24-00 
No. Mawes... 5 RE -50 | 48 -40 | 48 -45 | 48 27-00 
ee ae he 24-75 | 55 | 19-80 
ag pane. pation ah PARI Na: it oR shu 31-60 | 44 | 31-60 
OBR arsisiesd crates lle ates ARK : i ° OMS, os /oropesd oo esseais 29-50 | 4 29-5 
INO: 2a Fd 3003 eb, 4 483) 56 +445) 56 -445| 56 ING) 5.0 ee ee a 36-00 48 35.75 
INO Gs) Be eae +535] 56 -505| 48 -57 | 48 
INO: F4aMOS. ss ee -44 | 56 -38 | 60 -52 | 48 |l\Cellarmen— 
ING.4 Sib a8... 1 BBsh.. -75 | 60 °545) 55 ICOM OOM MNO HOLe os bs <4 sawed < 20-00 | 47 | 20-00 
ING. e GHA. 1 BR. e SRR... ATE ok -35 | 56 -444) 56 IN\G)S) (RSE Ae Ire ane le ilo A ea 20-00 
INOS te’. 6 SES -50 | 56 “48 | 56 -52 | 50 INGRI OR ahd «a is.abeial esse 22-00 | 50 17-50 
INO. FSi ee abe ek 62--73 | 48 -70 | 48 805) 485) UNOWU4i oe. ce etka. 22-00 | 494] 18-00 
Noss Si Pas oases albaet.. 28 aes +382] 68 -41 | 70 INC! OME ote ae 24-00 | 60 18-00 
ING. 800 eS. 8 aes: 61--64 | 48 |-70--75 | 48 +835| 48 INGO OS. 6 ees, « 19-25 | 55 18-50 
Noy AAS S228. +535) 56 °52 | 50 °63 | 50 INGGsle ke o8cbeck 20-00 | 60 | 22-20 
INO 2a ee! oe eR: -75 | 48 °74 | 48 -90 | 48 DKON) (3) SRD es Sa 24-30 | 54 24-50 
ING. 13h oS. 02008 J -73 | 48 -69 | 48 °75 | 48 ISG ip 2) GEM ing SE GL eee (3 25-00 
Nig. 149) Hee dB cs -675| 56 -625| 48 -77 | 48 INIGAILO) os ievss gableat. « 22-00 | 45 24-50 
INO USE eo EES 2 -745| 48 -63 | 48 -77 | 48 
ING. 16M. «6 BA .n Aas ee. 5 HS.2 4 °568| 52 °65 | 48 ING, LOE ARPA Le ae 22-50 | 50 21-55 
ING. 1 7aB Ee ee Bae -58 } 49 -595) 48 °715| 48 ING SG) Sen 30-00 | 60 24-50 
INO. 1S O98. so RE. -60 | 48 -60 | 48 -525| 48 INI GLE me a a ae Saba were | PUR 24-50- 
Firemen— oe 
oT IRS fae 40156 |. 1-371) 06 | Brannon eee yon a ie agree ee 
No pene.4 en. 4p 5G VE ao: |n48: Fo andeket WARRING cates gett — a 
Ce a hee oe Sh | PF da | 60: | se tedtt, Te ean peso eae au yaaa hee 
No. 4evveeeeseee 583] 0) -80 | 50) 35.) 53 f° ve CaS baa an 7 
OR KD eo Bnet °545) ; °54 545 
No. pee e edict at. 4G 1.58) | 2 4p! |Get <8 | SUG eee gate bet" i Ge A tee: 
Ne. Me reat at -45--56 | 48 -54 | 48 0) 40 aime et 36.00. 
No. 8 wesc eeseesese ae 48 55 “a 48 °665 48 No 20 ee ee 25-00 53 94-50 
NOUR o aortas. 443] 56 42 | 50 -54 | 50 N 
‘ “Sey a ee 22-00 | 53. | 18-00 
TN Oe sratapere buss eres 40 | 48 44 | 48 605} 48 a 
No 11 45 60 -40 48- -505 48- No. 22 Pe a ee ed 26-00 53 24-00 
Siete tA a 55 55 we yi eee eee sc eases ae es le 
LAK , 4 Ong Bretaiele:'s «)s} shes ofa) « : 3 : 
Ne ee Oat FPP? lp be stor aeWy cx coast aay ates mim. -).08. 31-60 | 44 | 31-60 
§ Sosde eho Hel pice Mee Ste Ee No. 2G. eaeeee. 29-50 48 29-50 
Oi OL Se has : : 
No 14 oe erereoessee °475 48 -40 48 °525 48 No 28 a ee 29-50 48 99-50 
No 15 eee sere eseseoe -40 60 “475 48 -56 48 N 99 36-00 48 31-60 
No. AG oases -50--70 | 48 -48 | 48 -56 | 48 sae he UR 
Labourers— Kettlemen— 
IN@e) La aeaveteis eiee slloraayorcie go [leaies +25 | 50 -35 | 48 (Ob lee Se eh eae 20-00 | 50 17-50 
ENIOM Poe ee odirs RECeUe “385 | 50 -30 | 54 °35 | 50 INOS Bs) 5 SS 38-50 | 70 33-00 
INOe Lonreqaesrtas dees 35--40 | 55 |-32--39 | 474)-36--44 | 473) No. 3.........06-- 20-00 | 60 22-20 
INOS 44S So actacbrteth sie Lee Oe Ns ae -22--38 | 48 |-35--45 | 48 INTO 2, 0c > Ee 24-30 | 54 24-50 
INOW POMS ice ccc era « Bastiat. ete «llsoa -27--35 | 50 |-34--42 | 50 INOS PORN 5). 1. 6 Me BR. 2S haces 25-00 
NOt Ga swassioduaseds °38 | 50 -36 | 50 -42 | 50 INO’, 4 GH... fle 23-00 | 45 25-00 
ING). U7aB ace bcpa has 4. -42 | 48 “44 | 48 -535| 48 j 
INO: SSERG ses tletas © 35--40 | 60 -30 | 50 +45 | 50 TINOOEE YC. 5 = Oe ae 27-00 | 60 24-50 
INO}: FORE: scaievetslad bod « +375| 48 +35 | 48 +465} 48 INGO) 2 pos Bp BOE e 30-00 | 50 35°00 
INOS LOM xc cccte tele 3 -35 | 48 733 | 48 -45 | 48 INOS: | SRR, Bes 4 21-00 | 50 25-00 
Nos DIRR a vic ctetidas.s 30--37 | 55 -35 | 48- ASA 48-1] INos LOMAS... F232. 30-00 | 53 28-00 
55 55 ING) TUREER «..|.. 25.2. 33-00 | 55 26:40 
INO} 12RRe. coche 3. 40 -43 | 48 “HOD 48h INO: 128GeRe.. .)..04..4- 33-00 | 44 | 33-00 
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Tass X—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 











1929 1936 1937 1929 A 1936 1937 
Industry a a Industry no | | 
and Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs and | Wages |Hrs| Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs 
Occupation per |per| per |per| per |per Occupation per |per} per |per| per {per 
week |wk.| week |wk.| week |wk. week |wk.} week |wk.}| week |wk. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Brewery Propucts Engineers— 
—Concluded INOUU cites felsels e-| 380-00 | 47 | 30-00 | 44} 30-00 | 44 
INDORE o vis chess celaliaves sect ollotsere 30-00 | 50} 30-00 | 50 
Kettlemen—Con. ING Word oh oe ces 40-00 | 50 | 40-00 | 50} 40-00 | 48 
N 44 | 30-00 | 48 
70 | 40-00 | 60 
66} 29-75 | 66 
56 30:00 | 56 
84 | 28-00 | 56 
56 35-00 | 56 
56 | 383-60 | 56 
45-| 45-00 | 48 
50 
48 | 31-00 | 48 
48 | 33-60 | 48 
48 84-55 | 48 
48 34-10 | 48 
48 | 40-00 | 48 
50 | 33-60 | 48 
56 39-50 | 56 
53 35-00 | 53 
47 28-50 | 47 
60 | 46-15 | 60 
48 86-50 | 48 
48 39-00 | 48 
48 | 37-60 | 48 
48 | 36-50 | 48 
56 | 35-00 | 56 
48 | 33-50 | 48 
48 29-00 | 48 
44 15:00 | 44 
45 15-00 | 45 
50} 20-00 | 48 
56 28-00 | 56 
56 26-90 | 56 
56 30-00 | 56 
70 26-60 | 70 
45-| 27-00 | 48 
50 
48 | 28-50 | 48 
48 28-80 | 48 
53 24-50 | 53 
48 20-00 | 48 
47 22-00 | 47 
56 30-80 | 56 
48 28-50 | 48 
48 | 29-00 | 48 
44 15-00 | 44 
50 13-75 | 48 
44 18-00 | 44 
60 22-55 | 55 
60 | 22-00 | 50 
55 20-50 | 50 
50 20-50 | 50 
55 | 22-00 | 50 
45 | 22-00 | 50 
48 26-00 | 48 
50 25-50 | 50 
49 23-50 | 49 
50} 22-50 | 50 
45 22-50 | 50 
50 | 24-50 | 49 
50 | 238-50 | 49 
44} 27-50 | 44 
Not 88046 .5.6 25-00 | 50} 25-00] 50] 26-501 50] Pup anp Pap 
No. 9.....2..c...,| 30°00 | 60 | 25-00 | 54] 25-00 | 54 tk 
Nov l0%s ts. ee AAO ae RS Ol (oe .. | 24-50 | 50°] . 28-00 1.... A—Putp 
Nol A1esies. «Lune fs Ua 25-00 | 50} 26-00 | 49 hotir Rout hot 
Nos 1208 Resse 24-00- 60 | 24-30 | 50 | 25-40 | 50 Wood handlers*— 
: INO? ee se 3 EO GA eC GARI i! bo Gen +34-- -37-- 
Nos 13sec lee 25-00-| 60 | 20-00 | 60] 22-00 | 601) No. 2..... Pc sel etos oc eee ‘ 38 43 ve 33 rt 
32-50 NOe bres. sk ae +34 | 54 29 | 54 32 | 60 
No. 14.......+-02+-| 25°00 | 53} 18-00 | 58 | 20-00] 53] No. 4.2.27: Eee -40 | 48 275| 54 35 | 54 
No. 15........+..| 30-00 | 53 | 25-00 | 47]. 27-001 4711 No. 6.1.2... te SR en 6 | 48-| +38 | 48- 
wee] mea abe ae) 28 Uy MG ae 
oO. eoecerereses , z : 44 No. 6 escee eeeecccce ° 
No. 18.............1 30-00 | 48] 31-00 | 481 31-00 | 44 er eee 


*Includes boom men, pond men, conveyormen, sorters, barkermen, and other wood room labourers. 
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Taste X—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 








1929 1936 1937 1929 1936 1937 

Industry | | Industry ee | ee nee | eet 

and | Wages |Hrs| Wages |Hrs| Wages | Hrs and Wages | Hrs} Wages |Hrs| Wages | Hrs 

Occupation per |per|] per. |per} per _ |per Occupation per j|per| per j|per|] per {per 

hour |jwk.| hour |wk.| hour |wk. hour |wk.| hour |wk.| hour |wk. 

Pp Pp $ $ $ $ $ $ 
vr Coutinied Grindermen—Conc. 

A—Puitrp—Continued 
Wood handlers*—Conc. 

Crt concen ee 43 | 54 +36 | 48 41 
INOS Shisivor dates sok 37 | 48 -37 | 52 41 
INORG atic se ase tates 54 -34 | 48 40 
INOS TORT 53 Bee 30--40 a -30--35 a 30--37 
INOS TUR 21 ee SAAR om caloeen -35 | 48 385 
NOg 12 y. 04. Baus oh 30 | 60 +23 | 48 275 
Nos 138i.) aes f 30 | 72 -24 | 72 28 
INO Fee aE oe ere euler +85 | 54 39 
NOB IS. ds erence 30--33 | 54- *82 | 54- 37 

60 72 
INOW LGM aces sss Stak he TiS oie artiotllortcate -35 | 48 40 
INGS eyes sae tte Coe ncemouctadleane °32 | 48 40 
ING IS Tn ca te Bee hat 40 | 48 “43 | 48 51 
INOY TSR. 188 35 | 60 °37 | 54 44 
NOU 20%... i. hee. oo 45 | 35 -44 | 48 50 
INTO ZURR es te Maers a 48 | 48 43 | 48 51 
INOS 220i. este Basket 56 | 48 +36 | 48 44 
INGA Zola sie she ons ooo career iielte bene °315| 53 345 
INO 2 ee ee oe Pon 37 | 54 °35 | 58 41 
INOW 25s scte bate soe -40 | 66 44 | 48 51 
INOA26N 0s, Bae 41 | 48 40 | 48 41 
INOF 2764 S/S Be Pe 40 | 48 43 | 42 51 
NoOJ28%.. 2.) eo 42 | 48 43 | 36 55 
INON290 +). 2). Me 40 | 48 43 | 42 51 
INOS SOR, sue ee 45 | 48 -43 | 48 51 
INOUSIN EE. citrate ase 45 | 48 -43 | 48 51 
INOHSa et eee Guo cloeteomes lekes °45 | 48 51 
INONS3 TES, SR ool 40 | 48 -42 | 48 575 
Chippermen— 
IN OOPMLEEN «ooh gas Oa 6 37 | 54 +275) 60 BY) 
INOMAZELE scale cine cabs eee [eee -36 | 48 39 
Wome ccm cones 32 | 54 “31 } 48 36 
INOUNAS EE cosh ceysece +49 | 48 °39 | 48 44 
INCOM Gere esate ios fur *37--38 | 48-1-36--38 | 48-|-40--41 
54 58 
INOMEO 2b icc ce sae ta °45 | 54 36 am “40 
INOSEGA cee ascke seas te. desis ea lakers -36 | 54 40 
UN OsmuGieam ciciche rere aoaille rues ae elses °37 | 48 41 
IN OM totesestete cease. 35 | 54 +36 | 72 40 
INOMIO Oe ao ie sae der 40 | 54 -37 | 48 41 
WO Ul aie sichites sn lingese aos thie “50 | 48 55 
NOM) 2R ee che sndne 44 | 48 |-43--45 | 48 |-51--53 
INONISAihaw ct tas tee 45 | 48 “45 | 48 45 
Nojl4e.s os os HAR GRE 40 | 48 43 | 40 51 
Nowlas eta. & ‘ 40 | 48 49 | 48 59 
INOWEGS sect tr sits a 62 | 48 52 | 48 60 
NOML ie eas ess 44 | 72 51 | 48 57 
INOMISE sed crce orci aes 45 | 48 44 | 48 52 
NOMIOF 2. a tecds tes -50 | 48 -47 | 48 -55 
INOM2OE ccc se Retesata hele deel ss *34--35 | 48 |-40--42 
NONZU i tes cictorcets su stiaren Ble eaters os +45 | 48 “51 
Grindermen— 
IN Otmo les rete tee tciee ieieisear shee llexe'si °44 | 48 47 
NOM Zeer ee cate lessee aceleaes °35 | 48 40 
NOE SBe icc ce eee innideas Societies °43 | 53 45 
INOW! Gatti ce eee -34 | 48 +32 | 48 37 
NO. Gate ose e Aw “48 | 48 45 | 48 49 
NOs O90 7 octets eee e{ 88-748 | 48 44 ae 48 
NO? 7252525 CAN ous 46 | 48 °40 | 48 44 
NO.) S2zenes wee 325}... -27 | 48 32 
NOSSO ere tins tets.cie > °84 | 72 227 | 72 31 
NOOR ccc loctts cere liste ie We) | ah -46 | 48 50 
NovliR eos Meat -395| 48 °27 | 48 30 
No. 12.........2.-.|°42-°45 | 48 |-42--43 | 48 |-46--47 


MNOU1Oe pe ssc tetas t[vvacsce stones 41 | 48- °47 





54 
Mon Iaer sa. <p eet se 38 | 48 38 | 36 “41 
NOU1er ee lees Pe ae -48 | 48 |-45--47 i *53--55 
INOsiL GBs wets oo cee eeoeveeceetoose 44 48 °47 
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Taste X—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 


1925 
Industry ne 
and Wages | Hrs 
Occupation per |per 
hour |wk. 
$ 
Pup AND PaPpeER— 
Continued 
A—Puue—Concluded 
Blow-pit men—Conce. 
NolGi eich Bo ee 40--47 | 48 
INOS EAE rE R Eceeieeee ls ai Ee 
BOP c/n ae et ACC aaa ab I Rs 
Now OF cc Aa ae 45--50 | 48 
NO oo cd See oe -40 | 48 
SSI 9 a BARD a Ee ee 
INO WO soi periers Bete “44 | 48 
INOWbL eect euler as Hes -40 | 48 
INO BTA he -46 | 54 
Iie See +37 | 48 
INO SG Eee meet eee, SOE Nie 
INO PERE S65 deOR ste -40 | 48 
No PIB). dame ae +45 | 48 
Novtone os. ROBE *45 | 48 
No sZ0t cs MO -50 | 48 
No ggiee ot amet -48 | 48 
INO W220) carr teehee -42 | 48 
NO FOS ON ee BR tes Me 
Screenmen— 
NOs ick eae: BS °35 | 50 
US 7k Ce A “48 | 48 
INO gO Seveiate Meiers °375| 48 
NOU Aes a Rome es ae Se 
INO HOU) yke She eta °33 | 48 
INOW OE. cicde nate ace -48 | 48 
INO WAT se): eee -48 | 48 
Nore: badd -36--40 | 48- 
52 
INO OO es bs Hae -45--48 | 48 
No tlre es BAe -375| 48 
NOT oe Be RUN 02) oR ea 
INOW ada se emia gen -40 | 48 
INOS Mao a ei sa MTS age 
INO PEA ai Mate Wom -43--47 | 48 
ING MBE ss. te He ae -48 | 60 
INO Ges nics ite eek -50 | 48 
ING PHAR iso st YOO eRe -54 | 48 
INO MGs ohach TAR ER 
Mob19e 4.) . ae 2.8 +45 | 48 
INO 208s 25-5 se Ree ed -50 | 48 
INO NP ee 1 OE an +45 | 48 
Win F22R WAR ihe fae o +45 | 48 
Noone s:. WiMe e -42 | 48 
INO U2E ees bse ete 40/8 40--44 | 48 
NO ZOE aici mae cae ce bank, AIR ne 
INO FOO Ge bah Maes -525| 56 
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1936 1937 
Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs 
per {per} per |per 
hour |wk.| hour |wk. 
$ $ 
38--39 | 48 |-42--43 | 48 
+30 | 48 -35 | 48 
-37 | 48 “41 | 48 
45--46 | 48 -50 | 48 
-37 | 48 “44 | 48 
-33 | 48 -40 | 48 
-43 | 36- -51 | 48 
48 
-40 | 48 “47 | 48 
-42 | 48 “49 | 48 
-85--37 | 52 |-48--45 | 58 
-50 | 48 -58 | 48 
+45 | 48 -53 | 48 
-50 | 48 -60 | 48 
“44 | 48 -52 | 48 
-56 | 48 «62 | 48 
“44 | 48 +52 | 48 
-42 | 48 +55 | 48 
°45 | 48 +51 | 48 
+325) 51 °36 | 51 
-41 | 48 +50 | 48 
+35 | 36 °36 | 36 
-475| 56 +50 | 56 
-31 | 48 -36 | 48 
+38 | 48 -43 | 48 
-48 | 48 -52 | 48 
-35--37 | 52 -41 | 52 
-44 | 36- +48 | 44- 
48 48 
-495| 48 -55 | 48 
-46 | 48 -50 | 48 
-39 | 48 +43 | 48 
-42 | 48 ‘47 | 48 
-40--43 | 36-]-47--51 | 48 
48 
-44 | 48 -51 | 48 
-41 | 48 -49 | 48 
-50 | 48 -58 | 48 
+44 | 48 -51 | 48 
+43 | 48 -51 | 48 
-47 | 48 |-51--55 | 48 
-485| 48 -60 | 48 
“48 | 48 -48 | 48 
-46 | 48 -56 | 48 
-38--42 | 48 °425| 48 
-45 | 48 -51 | 48 
+43 | 48 °545| 48 
48 °35 | 48 
48 +34 | 48 
48 -40 | 48 
48 -42 | 48 
48 -36 | 48 
48 -46 | 48 
48 +32 | 48 
72 -29 | 72 
48 -30 | 48 
48-|-40--47 | 48 
72 
48 -40 | 48 
48— -40 | 48- 
58 58 
36 -38 | 36 
48 |-47--51 | 48 
48 -47 | 48 
48 -42 | 48 
48 -47 | 48 
48 +51 | 48 
48 -56 | 48 
48 -51 | 48 
48 +525] 48 
48 “51 | 48 




















B—NEWSPRINT 


Beatermen— 


Industry 


Occupation 


and. 


eee ere eoeereves sore terete ves 
ee ee ee ee eee Oe 
ed 
Se ee a ee ee 


eee eocceereeee 


een rercneetos 
ee er’ 
Pe oe ee ae 
eee eres oe esos 
ee ry 


Ce ee ry 
eevee oceese soy 
a errs 
cere ewer econ, 
ee a arr 
ove eoe esses os 


Ce ee rd 


eee ees oo eereg 


Cr ee ard 
a ee rd 
tee roe ereseons 
eer eceoes eons 
eee vereeecene 
Ce 


eee eooes se ene 
ee ee 


eee eer error ons 
oe eee eee eens 
Ce aS CE Cac 
SCRE ORO SR : 
OW COR Ca) Cee 
eae ee wer oeres 


eee eodeses eae 
seer ee ee eens 


ps ©.e ele elaie @ 56 
oe rr 


eee cers sescge 
ap ¥ we ole dlehe a eb 
ee i i 
eC ar ry 


eee eee eee e cane 
Cr a ed 
eee ere sess ecee 


Cece creesosree * ®t 2 eeeelenes 


i Pc ry 
ee ey 
eee ee eevee eerefeoereerresiones 
see ee eres eos 
eee ces ee seres 
see eee reece ei eer eee rstoeoes 


ee i i ry 


see eee ee eeres 
Seer ee eeeecserlesceersrestoves 
Soe ocerecoseane 
ee ee ie rs 
tee eee ee eereolerecesvelesas 
eee erence ces 
eee ore seers ee 
ay 


eer reese eesee 








1936 1937 
Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs 
per |per] per |per 
hour |wk.} hour |wk. 
$ $ 
-40 | 48 °43 | 48 
-40 | 48 -42 | 48 
-31 | 48 -36 | 48 
-40 | 48 “44 | 48 
*32--39 | 36-|-37--43 | 36- 
48 48 
-345| 48 +385] 48 
-25 | 48 -30 | 48 
-37 | 48 “41 | 48 
-32 | 48 -40 | 48 
-35 | 48 -39 | 48 
-43 | 36- -51 | 48 
48 
-38 | 48 -46 | 48 
+87 | 48 -40 | 48 
-45 | 48 -55 | 48 
-44 | 48 +52 | 48 
-51 | 48 “59 | 48 
“44 |) 48 -51 | 48 
-43 | 48 -51 | 48 
-41 | 48 -475| 48 
-45 | 48 +51 | 48 
1-45 | 48 1-58 | 48 
-98 | 48 1-03 | 48 
1-45 | 48 1-53 | 48 
-76 | 48 -88 | 48 
1-33 | 48 1-42 | 48 
1-24 | 48 1-32 | 48 
1-16 | 48 1-20 | 48 
-79-1-10} 36 |-83-1-14 rf 
945) 48 1-05 | 48 
1:02 | 48 1:02 | 48 
1-34 | 48 1-41 | 48 
1-35 | 48 1-39 | 48 
1:37 | 48 1-53 | 48 
1-07 | 48 1-11 | 48 
1-26 | 48 1-30 | 48 
1-20 | 48 1:37 | 48 
1-19-| 48 1-28-| 48 
1-40 1-53 
1:04-| 36 1-15-| 48 
1-22 1:34 
1-05 | 48 1-22 | 48 
-88 | 48 -95 | 48 
1-19-| 48 1:31-| 48 
1-49 1-63 
1-56-| 40 1-76-| 48 
1-68 1-85 
1-46-| 48 1-57-| 48 
1-49 1-60 
1-25-] 48 1-37-| 48 
1-38 1-51 
1-48 | 48 1-70 | 48 
1-46 | 48 1-60 | 48 
1-29 | 48 1-38 | 48 
1-05-| 48 1-14-| 48 
1-41 1-52 
1:29 | 48 1-41 | 48 
-765} 48 -82 | 48 
1-29 | 48 1-36 | 48 
-60 | 48 -69 | 48 
1-16 | 48 1-24 | 48 
1:07 | 48 1-14 | 48 
-61--93 | 36-|-65--97 | 36- 
4§ 48 
+765| 48 +85 | 48 
*85 | 48 -85 | 48 
1-19 | 48 1-25 | 48 
1-21 | 48 1-25 | 48 
1-21 | 48 1-36 | 48 
1:04 | 48 1:08 | 48 
-90 | 48 -94 | 48 
1-05 | 48 1-20 | 48 
*96-| 48 1-11-| 48 
1-27 1-40 
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TasLE X—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 











1929 1936 1937 1929 1936 1937 
Industry | | Industry ee pe ee 
and Wages |Hrs| Wages ,Hrs| Wages | Hrs and Wages |Hrs| Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs 
Occupation per |per| per |per] per |per Occupation per |per| per |per}] per |per 


hour |wk.} hour |wk.| hour |wk. hour |wk.| hour |wk.} hour |wk. 


-—————— | ——. | —————— jf — |__| —_ me | | | | ee 











$ $ $ 
Pur aNp PareR— 
Continued 

bh: Eien RNa ine OPA Ne | dad 25 48 
BNE wePRInt=—Gontll') Fo) PP hae db cg dh) SE OW INTO. Qo 8 oe ck sooo s ‘a 
Back tenders—Conc. ak Ld hac, ae eg : : : #48 
Neo AT Me BE De Beg Be -88-| 36 -98-| 48 PMA Lins . . . 48 
1-05 1-367) one Nov Goer ah hy Sa, . . 48 

Neris: eb Rese 1-09 | 48 -89 | 48 1:05 | 48 
Nor19)::) 26.4 PRUE Be, hose -73 | 48 BO ABR TD Nor Ze 01 Mee A Pee. 48 

Woor-20. -) 8 A 80 ee PE, 1-02-| 48 1-14-| 48 
1-32 e451) Diee Nor 8. he Be. i, Se ee -475| 48 
Noranes! 26 &. pore 1:36 | 48 1-39-| 40 a 00-1 48,0 Dee’ Go) ec toe wa ee . 48 
1-51 £68) ane Nov 1d. yee |. oes. . -525| 48 
Neves fhe G Whee 1:36 | 48 1-29-| 48 foo) 45.10 Novin Yb. ed Bes -49 | 48 
1-32 Coe te Noe epee bike Beg eva . 48 
Norese ct Be oto: 1:04 | 48 1-08-| 48 i 16) 45.0 Nor ig ce. Le. 48 
1-21 Poe te Noid ek, Re ae 48 
a ae? eee SOI MR 1:33 | 48 1-31 | 48 1:52) 450m Novtaes) ho eee 51 
Nol oaots a ok 1:36 | 48 1-29 | 48 Hear as We Novi6.) Oe. sks. 48 

Nado-st ey ike... 1-12 | 48 1-13 | 48 1-21'| 48 
Niort Pe 8. fea eee ee 89-1-25|. 48 }-97-1-3B) 48.068 No. 17.0) 002.0 220°. Fi 
Third hands— 2 AS) ln ee STS WL toh 48 
Nee-(Re ab A led 2207. Oe? -96 | 48 1-05 | 48 DOG T Ue JL. Seer! . . . 48 
Nor G2) 2rd firrere 35 | 48 -52 | 48 -58 | 48 Pe MeL sete . . . 48 
Noms eae BRN ee Car ee 96 | 48 Lim 48ue Non 22.0.3 0). ie 48 
Nog) 08 2h: 73 | 48 485) 48 Ber 48 Wh NO 28 i. oe 48 
Noid. 6) 200k 83 | 48 88 | 48 Ga) 4B OP Wor 24. fe S. 48 
Nee 6. ARS BPS foo. 82 | 48 Ber 4S WO, 25.6805. cb souls 48 
NG. 1 ORL aR Te-1-00) AS §-66—-70 4 48) (705: Far 4 Mo. 26. i... ak ccc s [oak on cide feces 48 

Node Sid hb Ob. 66 | 48 -53 | 36 57 | 48 

Note 9... PBL eae. 68 | 48 -54 | 48 60 | 48 
Nopig: s} 20 Fao PE ew -71 | 48 71 | 48 60 
Nooliy:! .da4 fen 90 | 48 -89 | 48 935] 48 48 
UST bata Biers die aad Boreal OF nO, -92 | 48 96 | 48 48 
Nob13) |) BR Meee hl OT -Q1 | 48 1-01 | 48 52 
Nomis yt sys eie ee 85 | 48 -79 | 48 83 | 48 48 
Nog LS a SAA oes 73 | 48 -69 | 48 73 | 48 48 
cio (Qe oneal aaa 82 | 48 -80 | 48 -91 | 48 48 
roe VAS Gee SR 78--98 | 48 |-71--92 a 80-1-03} 48 be 
1° EEE, ee ag 80 | 48 -65 | 48 81 | 48 56 
D8 Bh hie OCB ESE ire earnn es -63 | 48 68 | 48 48 

OR CORA BR LG 20 79--99 | 48 |-88-1-09] 48 
Nas2kaes4.) Ab 1-04 | 48 1-03-| 40 1-20-| 48 48 
1-11 1-26 48 
NGS 22.205.8).) HS 1-02 | 48 |-96--99 | 48 1-05-| 48 48 
1-07 48 

Wee 2a iy ey 80 | 48 |-82--91 | 48 |-92-1-01] 48 
Wor2ae ete) Bie. 1-01 | 48 -98 | 48 1:14 | 48 48 
Wor for i. be 98 | 48 -96 | 48 1-08 | 48 48 
Boyle) Ghd 2h.” 82 | 48 -82 | 48 91 | 48 48 
Wer 2a dea eee) a BS 70--89 | 48 |-77--97 | 48 ne 
Fourth hands— 48 

Noraen eh Sie) A. he. -64 | 48 66 | 48 

1.2 alae ee We ke 35 | 48 -425| 48 50 | 48 
Node Ses Ba. Teele Be RE -60 | 48 63 | 48 48 
Woova. 4.88: 08. 56 | 48 -395| 48 46 | 48 48 
Wot 505.98. 0.08%: 52 | 48 -58 | 48 63 | 48 49 
Woe: 6.04. oh.) Lek. 45--65 | 48 |-42--53 | 36-]-46--57 | 48 48 
48 48 
WAS) Za te Geko 8 bas 55 | 48 -45 | 48 50 | 48 48 
Wee SoBe ei ake: -47 | 48 47 | 48 48 
Wes. 9. 7408.4 ok: . 61 | 48 -55 | 48 575| 48 54 
WostG. a at a ok ok. -55 | 48 59 | 48 48 
Wooley ta} yeees. 4 aos -55 | 48 63 | 48 50 
W912". 4k. Tee. 61 | 48 -58 | 48 62 | 48 48 
Nos13.. 4.3% J. ae 57 | 48 -53 | 48 57 | 48 48 
Wohl4s 1.34. her, 63 | 48 55 | 51 -61 | 51 48 
Werisc es. 7.08:, 62--64 | 48 |-58--61 ate 67--70 | 48 48 
Worlie (Bat. 2). 68 | 48 -55 | 48 63 | 48 48 
Loses wiles Yih ne Saat | aiee Pais. 1 Atal -46 | 48 8 | 48 53 
A944 hake Sey Aa | Hae aan, ge 62--65 | 48 |-70--74 | 48 48 
Wonlasan. eb. 0.84 65 | 48 65 | 40 73 | 48 48 
Mor2goms at. 1.04:- 65 | 48 -65 | 48 74 | 48 48 
Wosotees 2a). oT: 66 | 48 -62 | 48 70 | 48 48 
Namunet fs... 88s 60 | 48 -63 | 48 72 | 48 48 
Waonesrant Bs. £24 60 | 48 -60 | 48 68 | 48 48 
pice Oy ER OO ae 60 | 48 -55 | 48 62 | 48 48 
Nomere. ta. J. aad dM Lees 52--70 | 48 |-74--89 | 48 48 
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TasLE X—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 


















1929 
Industry —_—_ 
and. Wages | Hrs 
Occupation per |per 


hour |wk. 


$ 


Third hands—Conc. 




















NOs 16... de nsebe meets +375| 72 
NOVO clas cueinacee +50--52 | 48 
ING Sie aie «30 | 694 
INTO Oe eer °34 | 48 
INOMIO: OY Bec bere. °32 | 48 
Nomis 2.5502 eee -46 | 48 
IN OSH). Tes. eee -64 | 48 
INNS 2 ENCE Peters |e cheeks leiaere 
Nor 24. 02508. eee “48 | 48 
INCOR BD 2 5c 5 ROE Sie. cc selfell orerens 
INO; 26. 2 eee beer “47 | 492 
INOS 7 See ee ee °35 | 48 
INNES... RCE -50 | 48 
IN OUD 513 P04 ab Ate levees ¢, ceketas ae 
INO: :20: . Uae eee -64 | 48 
INOS 2M 85 De eee “45 | 48 

|F'inishers— 
NOME HL.» Rho Ree +46 | 54 
INO M2 ih. 4 Re. Ue aia “51 | 48 
INFO 3in 3 3.04 bc ORR eel rade cone eect 
INOSF4 24s seake eee -40 | 72 
Nios 5.5.25 BSR eee °43 | 54 
INjO81632.).ae ee eee +35 | 50 
NOY 078. SUR °388 | 54 
Nope: . eee eee -38 | 60 
ING 9 22 a Rae eel chee ceisler 
Nop dO see bate st ee eee aoe 
Nos ad: aes tee 41--45 | 44 
INood? .: Jcbbs2 ARG sce Beeler ee 
Nova vid: eek ee “40 | 55 
INOS14 2s 228824 Paee 42--48 | 44- 

50 

Nosdbisc. ah.) eae 42 | 50 
D—MAINntTENANCE 

Machinists— 
INOUP Lis SURRs oa Eo a ell eee 
INOS P24 Pek sind 45--55 | 54 
NOMw8:  4cRcHeSR Es. 8 eee eee 
INO BA BRE fee 38--54 | 48 
INOghS sb oR ae °475) 54 
NoUG®..\. ON ee -60 | 54 
Noni: dcQnacceee 58--68 | 54 | 
NoweS.s tcf e Bee). ch eee lee 
NowpORtcl Oy, ere -60--70 | 49 
INO IOs 4252s ae Oo eet 
pio pine Wo teas Barratts er |Maar ee LIE 
Nogd2.cc43 ahh ee -66 | 54 
Noa)... 8h eee °65 | 54 
INowl4 2): sh eee -72--81 | 48 
NoxIS.. 4.95. RRs “67 | 48 
NoHi6 i taheh eee -70 | 50 
INO Sip baie SB +75 | 48 
INO.fU8 op, Seals cis eee 
INOMLO\ Oe Ra2 eae: -70 | 48 
Nos20.. ae Pees -72 | 48 
INOR2t Ut oe. eee ee -89 | 48 
INOf$22),. . See Raa, -70 | 48 
ING320 s/a.k aa ote 45--67 | 50 
INO924 6 488, See: °72 | 54 
INGAQS 2A eee Soe, “73 | 48 
INOS26 0h Sa Se. . ee A 
NO 272 oe Pies, 2 oie a es 
INO 28: See -675) 48 
INOS29:4., 1 eee eee -80 | 50 

Millwrights— 
Nota. hee a. eae. . 4. ce alee 
NOR? Sea, Bee. °39--48 | 54 
NOW 8. chee ital. Lee oe 
INORg4 2.2 Bae ee: *38--54 | 48 
NOATS. 4 See Oe. °43--51 | 54 
INOANGs ee oe eR ee 
NORA 0. eR oe -50--60 | 54 


1936 1937 
Industry 
and. Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs 
Occupation per |per| per |per 
hour |wk. 
$ 
PULP AND PAPER— 
Continued 
C—Parer OTHER 
THAN NEWSPRINT 
Beatermen— 

BNIOU WAL Lede sos tetelets -32 | 48 °37 | 48 
teats Satee recta ous “36 | 48 “41 | 48 
AP Oran ais os -38 | 36 «42 | 36 
Bg Ws tabu oe vata vateye °37 | 48 “41 | 48 
bse aire vicinal °32 | 48 “37 | 48 
be hc BSE Nee °46 | 48 -485| 48 
BR Aas in °45 | 48 “47 | 48 
dy Seas: detours °315| 66 «30 | 66 
SS OR -44--45 | 48 |-48--49 | 48 
stale aisle eters “41 | 48 “Al | 48 
bee Bee See “35 | 48 -40 | 48 
RW Bose abe -36--48 | 48 |-38--53 | 48 
Se ROT MM ge -40 | 48 “47 | 48 
ee RS EP Sey «42 | 48 -49 | 48 
ee lee SRM], ot RD a Oe “38 | 48 -42 | 48 
Gaetan ee -41--43 | 48 |-41--43 | 48 
ESPs ess: arate Png a Le °45 | 48 |-50--52 | 48 
i ake Wieroreatne ots +45 | 48 |-48--52 | 48 

“45 | 48 °52 | 48 

-40 | 48 -48 | 48 

-36 | 48 “41 | 48 

“40 | 48 -50 | 48 

-64 | 48 -75 | 48 

-80 | 48 “87 | 48 

-84 | 36 -88 | 36 

*89 | 48 -93 | 48 

-83 | 48 °87 | 48 

+54 | 72 -60 | 72 

48 |-87--88 | 48 |-91--92 | 48 

-59--68 | 48 |-59--68 | 48 

-68 | 48 -75 | 48 

Pe rt eis 8 SN “48 | 48 -53 | 48 
aieicke Wie ete biets -69 | 48 -78 | 48 
sla ape Stave iets -75 | 48 -90 | 48 
RI a et wh PaaS ARS BLS -80 | 48 -87 | 48 
alia sha vapertne state °82 | 48 *82 | 48 
we Whe Mh SA abe etell dio er atete ee Tite ee -75 | 48 -85 | 48 
Fea nr ests (ste IMEI RO A 8 ote 75-°80 | 48 |-85--90 | 48 
e ralepedttte Mee Re teres -62 | 48 -70 | 48 
RS rea ee -75 | 48 °90 | 48 
A a eee eo “61 | 48 -69 | 48 
Rh. ate elec A opetere ©735) 48 -785| 48 
BE Bi eres rie ae +82 | 48 “91 | 48 
Phi AR ie ae -75 | 48 -825| 48 
acai obs dhege Crake +485] 48 -56 | 48 
SAN ae -66 | 48 °723| 48 
BE ee orae °68 | 36 -72 | 36 
Dh eR -74 | 48 °78 | 48 
Se Ne Ree ae -61 | 48 -64 | 48 
ee aaa an ee *45 | 72 -50 | 72 
BEAN ns oe eee 48 |-64--69 | 48 |-68--73 | 48 
Naleda: ds vayaeiBrel -48 | 48 “48 | 48 
ehietetelStaye etettere is °45 | 48 +52 | 48 | 
BAR eee ve -40 | 48 -45 | 48 
svevale ated Vameators -53 | 48 -60 | 48 
Wlvete She eae -60 | 48 -70 | 48 
hehe: WM Ma A Ra ia © ha Rate tated -66 | 48 “71 | 48 
HOS ee Raye -60 | 48 -60 | 48 
Bi ails: Seis (acta onell sioval ere. il hanete -57 | 48 -65 | 48 
5 oleh Poa sts | oleae etstebl oteme -57--60 | 48 |-65--70 | 48 
BR Aon done -40 | 48 *46 | 48 
Vay, Mee, ge ene +56 | 48 -70 | 48 
ots tafe Sats areas “47 | 48 -55 | 48 
sioiete ste oc ters °525| 48 °575| 48 
Nes tae eee -66 | 48 -75 | 48 
Manesile de iyers °475| 48 -575| 48 
3 rate tarSiake tena bewene Ss -405| 48 “47 | 48 
a SPE Gn AS -475| 48 -525| 48 
a ove ye Sate tre eater °53 | 36 °57 | 36 
tas Siete aR +44 | 48 -48 | 48 
Sieteare ate eles “46 | 48 “4851 48 





1936 1937 
Wages | Hrs} Wages 
per |per| per 
hour |wk.| hour 
$ $ 

+335) 72 37 
50--60 | 48 |-54--64 
-30 | 48 30 
°34 | 48 39 
°32 | 48 °37 
-42 | 48 °49 
-53 | 48 63 
-58 | 48 63 
-50 | 48 -50 
“44 | 48 “55 
47--50 | 48 |-55--58 
“35 | 48 42 
°47 | 48 58 
-36--47 | 48 |-41--52 
-68 | 48 °65 
-40 | 48 -50 
-40 | 50 45 
-46 | 36 -50 
+55 | 45 °57 
°36 | 72 “40 
-44—-50 | 48-]-48--54 
54 
°35 | 50 °35 
°325| 50 °375 
88 | 54 43 
°49 | 48 “57 
°39 | 48 42 
°45 | 44 °45 
-50 | 48 55 
°38 | 44 44 
40--45 | 50 |-48--53 
-455| 48 46 
-61 | 48 64 
*35--51 | 48 |-40--55 
-55--65 | 52-]-58--68 
54 
36--50 | 48 |-48--63 
“51 | 48 -60 
-57 | 50 -615 
-50--65 | 42-|-54--69 
50 
-55 | 48 °65 
-57--73 | 44 |-60--79 
-62 | 48 66 
-50--60 | 48 |-54--65 
-53--67 | 48 |-57--71 
“61 | 54 -66 
69--81 | 48 |-78--91 
-60 | 56 67 
63 | 48 73 
“61 | 48 62 
-62 | 53 -65 
“71 | 48 °80 
“74 | 48 83 
+82 | 40 92 
“71 | 48 -80 
*32--56 | 48 |-38--65 
-78 | 48 °85 
-71 | 48 -80 
-72 | 48 “$1 
-69 | 48 “76 
-54 | 48 72 
-62 | 48 °775 
48--57 | 48 |-56--60 
386--45 | 48 |-35--50 
52--72 | 58 |-55--76 
36--52 | 42 |-36--52 
48--54 | 48 |-53--60 
-43 | 50 : 
35--62 | 45-|-39--66 
48 
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Taste X—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 








1929 1936 1937 1929 1936 1937 
Industry |—$— | $$ | —_____—_—_——. Industry | | 
and | Wages |Hrs} Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs and — Wages |Hrs| Wages |Hrs|} Wages | Hrs 
Occupation per |per| per |per| per |per Occupation per |per| per |per| per |per 
our |wk.} hour |wk.| hour |wk. hour |wk.| hour |wk.} hour |wk. 
$ $ $ $ 
E PULP AND PAPER— 
ay BESS 
ean Continued 66 | 48 .69 | 48 
D—MatntTenance— 62-+70 re 66--74 an 
Continued 
Me | 4s| “50 | 48 
Millwrights—Conc. 69 | 56 173 | 56 
INOS RSs oc cee at atin -65 | 49 °65 | 44 °71 -48 | 48 -48 | 48 
INOPEO:..c.0o 5% Pike -60 | 54 °55 | 54 65 -66 | 60 -71 | 60 
INOS MOY SG. Ll ablllers Spee ahs [ath ake -46 | 48 -50 -71 | 45-|-73--80 | 48 
INGONHLLS .ScBis. © SePstelllc netroots eck: 47 | 48 50 56 
INOMN2) 2 BA aeute 55--65 | 54 |-57--60 | 48-1-58--65 -58 | 48 °66 | 48 
54 °58 | 56 -65 | 56 
INORIS sewers eicwis-cte -60 | 54 |-46--70 | 48-|-50--71 *75 | 48 -84 | 48 
60 *73 | 48 °82 | 48 
Nowa: 3338.05 68.0 -475| 54 °475| 54 525 -75 | 48 °86 | 48 
Nowlbdy . S258..4 ath 72--80 | 48 |-69--81 | 48-|-78--91 -57 | 48 -62 | 48 
50 *73 | 48 >82 | 48 
IN OP AG). soho h eeibeks -75 | 48 : 48 : °77 | 48 -86 | 48 
UN TR As Ra ical ae ds ee a sy 48--50 | 53 |-51--53 °68 | 48 -77 | 48 
INO SE «Sci so dels ote -70 | 48 °71 | 48 80 -70--73 | 48 |-77--80 | 48 
NOSdOn d.b5..0 dae. -72 | 48 -74 | 48 83 -62 | 48 -79 | 48 
INOS 20k Fo .Sbs tat of -89 | 48 -82 | 40 92 -595| 48 -745| 48 
INOS 2. 225.5 et -70 | 48 |-69--71 | 48 |-78--80 
INOS 22h 25S 208 lt ke -72 | 54 °78 | 48 °85 
INOM23% . 5.25.5.48bee -73 | 48 -71 | 48 : -57 | 48 -60 | 48 
INOS 24). LAGE oo <b cbs we oletic to Tietbiots 65--73 | 48 |-72--80 -61 | 48 -66 | 48 
INOS25).. 2 b5 ass ight -75 | 48 |-54--60 | 48 |-65--75 -40 | 48 °44 | 48 
INO 268) 4. Ske tclBS als -60--70 | 48 -52 | 48 72 -47 | 48 -51 | 48 
33} 48| 40 | 48 
nao 3 ° 
Electricians— 4081 73 45 | 72 
INOS Welle. Sern hoe oie eck [invsisieteresve lieve ate -66 | 48 °69 60 | 48-]-59--62 | 48— 
INOS e2, odantee serene -45 | 54 °465| 56 46 60 56 
INOSS) 2222.8 aeed Ge tbode al ages 645} 48 68 -46 | 48-|-48--46 | 48- 
INOW Se occa hone ole -43 | 48 -A3 | 48 -50 56 56 
IN ist ee bette ois oe ee mole tes ots -51 | 48 °57 °55 | 60 -60 | 60 
INOMW Os coc te team lien ne teak bets ote -52 | 48 53 -60 | 45-|-62--68 | 48 
INOS Pils cle etch elee ce -50--70 | 48-|-50--68 | 42-|-57--70 56 
54 48 -61 | 48 -69 | 48 
INOWES® «dete nese sot -60--65 | 49 |-58--66 | 44 |-63--71 -49 | 48 |-48--52 | 48 
INOS Dh cb atciae o sis clilisio sists sts [lee ere -62 | 48 66 “51 | 52 -56 | 52 
INOW LORS hee AE. cbs eat tee oe -60 | 48 65 -45 | 48 °45 | 48 
INO 118, soso cae ce 55--62 | 54 |-55--60 | 48-]-59--62 . -56 | 56 -63 | 60 
60 °65 | 48 -74 | 48 
INOe DR adhe ciate ee -70 | 54 -66 | 54 “71 -59 | 48 °67 | 48 
NOnIS® .doeecg cence -80 | 48 -74 | 48- +83 -65 | 48 -74 | 48 
50 -60 | 48 -68 | 48 
INogd 4s 0.4 Sao elte sb -56 | 54 -60 | 56 67 +525} 56 -60 | 56 
NOM TSE. does. 5 elect -70-| 50 -63 | 48 73 
INC IGRAB Re ode: 06 o RGead Goer oues >875| 48 °98 -56 | 42 -66 | 42 
INO MLC <4. ds bc oe ZO Weis ots -71 | 48 -80 -50 | 48 -55 | 48 
INOW Sie ..de Seka 5 fe oe °72 | 48 -74 | 48 83 -48 | 48 °54 | 48 
INORIGE. doth totitick -84 | 48 -79 | 40 89 -59 | 48 -67 | 48 
INO: 205. 5. eae octet -70 | 48 °69 | 48 78 +57 | 48 -65 | 48 
NOR 21 tbs. 5. fee -57 | 56 +45 | 48 53 -50 | 48 -55 | 48 
INOB 224. 528565 chalets -68 | 54 °78 | 48 85 -47 | 48 -53 | 48 
INOSZo sas ec ccitiors sits °73 | 48 °71 | 48 80 -45 | 48 -57 | 48 
INO) OT es SisoL eerie 6 bee Ale a ane -72 | 48 81 °43 | 48 +545 | 48 
IN OM 2D oe heen ccc ote Hevsieietets ote ['o'b ons 72--78 | 48 |-79--85 
‘ : 4 °82 | 48 
Pipejitters— 36 | e4|  .38.| 64 
INOSO UE Aone cee cel eeeeiee at's eas -53 | 48 56 +35 | 48 -40 | 48 
INOS Pr iocteen oe siteeict Lerecwine ste [e's sie 52--62 | 52 |-55--65 °82 | 50 °35 | 35 
INOS detest oe 38--45 | 48 |-45--50 | 42 |-52--57 +34 | 48 -40 | 48 
NOSE 42d. Bh. 5 ce nets -51--57 | 54 |-42--54 | 48 |-47--60 +28 | 48 +30 | 48 
Now bt sien See -48--60 | 54 |-44--65 | 42-|-48--69 +32 | 60 |-35--37 | 54 
48 +30 | 54 °35 | 54 
ING Wa Groc tases sco or -55 | 54 °525) 54 58 -23 | 48 -275| 48 
IN ONT TE castes tists etl AB Ad eae -57 | 48 61 -27 1 51 *30 | 51 
INOUE Si deter ote cts lisvers sits ale[ ee one -58 | 48 69 +85 | 48 -39 | 48 
NOM OE cdot scdeck eels Be yal ie 64 | 48 68 +32 | 48 -40 | 48 
INOMLON a. sects. °65 | 54 -61 | 58 68 -32 | 48- -37 | 48~ 
NOM LIB te tree foe stefsce coe ats [le eke -46 | 53 *51 60 60 
INOW 2D cas sierel orcis.c80 -70 | 48 “71 | 48 80 -35 | 48 -40 | 48 
INOWISE sds a5 <0. (315 1s -72 | 48 -74 | 48 83 +32 | 50 |-36--37 | 54 
IN OMI SE. faeces fad, +82 | 48 -76 | 40 86 +275) 54 -33 | 54 
INOBILBE 4 dotiae.s ofdta- ls -72 | 54 -78 | 48 85 +43 | 48 -51 | 48 
INOMIGE co. tah. 2 ci8c se. s ole s.or [eters -67 | 48 76 +37 | 54 -44 | 48 
INOW UZe cto dice spas [Is ,4:-(05s ate [tatauate 67--73 | 48 |-74--80 -40 | 48 -46 | 48 
INoglBe nc seen -55--65 | 48 -52 | 48 -72 -36 | 48 -44 | 48 
NGNIO sah os .ietaot -875| 50 |-65--90 | 48 |-72--90 °3151 53 °345| 53 
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TasLE X—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 



































1929 1936 1937 1929 
Industry wa | Industry ——_—_————_ 
and Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs and Wages | Hrs 
Occupation per |per| per |per| per |per Occupation per |per 
hour |wk.}| hour |wk.| hour |wk. week |wk. 
$ $ $ $ 
Pour anp PareR— 
Concluded 35-00 | 463 
32-00 | 453 
D—MaINntTENANCE— 
Concluded 
24-00 | 50 
Labourers—Conce. 16-35 | 52 
USC? Ae ON RR Sy -35 | 44 -40 | 44 23-05 | 48 
NONOs cae. -40 | 48 .43 | 48 “Bait 48 1) Nown4.. |. 2 1 SOE Lo aes Be 
No. 9200) Ob ep. -40 | 48 -43 | 48 -51 | 48 14-00 | 438 
Noi 28 Ce. 45 | 493] -45 | 48 -47 | 48 19-00 | 463 
Noga). le be -40 | 48 -43 | 48 -55 | 48 21-00 | 453 
Nole7, eee 45 | 54 43) 54 51 | 54 1-10 | 48 
Wol2s) fea, -38 | 55 |-36--39 | 44 |-38--44 | 44 
Nol2o. hea -42 | 44-|-40--43 | 44-| --46 | 44-1 
50 50 50 22-00 | 50 
Wargo...) don 45 | 48 -43 | 48 -51 | 48 93-25 | 463 
Noli. . 04 tan -37 | 48 |-32--45 | 48 |-36~--41 | 48 22-00 | 52 
Wols2.. nan. -39 | 48 |-43--46 | 48 |-51--52 | 48 19-60 | 49 
Nong. Ue nn 45 | 48 -43 | 48 -51 | 48 25-00 | 60 
Noose ee ae. Re a -41 | 48 -475| 48 27-00 | 50 
NGOS: | ae ELRN SLccetileeie -45 | 48 -51 | 48 30-00 | 513 
32-00 | 493 
32-50 | 50 
Parrer Boxzs 26-00 | 49 
. 27-00 | 463 
Machine operators, week week week 24-75 | 55 
male— 29-50 | 47 
Noes) EAD Oey 15-00 | 493] 19-00 | 493] 18-30 | 493 30-00 | 48 
Noire. bE wee 17-60 | 44.| 29-70] 66 | 27-00 | 60 30-00 | 47 
Nols Sic det Bae | 22-00 | 60 | 17-15 | 49 | 17-15 | 49 26-00 | 433 
Nord.) Dei hen... 23-00 | 514} 22-50 | 48 | 24-00 | 48 |, ; 
Now5.. br mane 20-00 | 493] 20-00 | 44 | 20-00 | 493) quer cutters, male— 
Nap eN ah. PU ae Toa viv £8:00)1 48.) #8700 | 4g |) Nos. t.. 323+) dame Fe er 
Deaihe ce Oa 18-00 | 49 | 23-65 | 48 | 25-00 | 48 | NO 2----20e-see. Are) Weg? 
No. 8 en Le 15-60 52, 14-40 48 17-75 | 48 || No. 8..---..ss0ee. 23-00 | 52 
rg ee OL GR 5-00 | 463} 17-00 | 468] 18-50 | 463 
Nolo... pa. 27-50 | 55 | 30-00 | 60| 30-00 | 60] NO 4-----+-+++++. 25-00 | 51% 
Nel those te 24-75 | 55 | 24-00 | 60} 27-00 | 60 | NO- b.+--++++++++. 24-00 | 493 
Note ere, Dod | 47) 47-05 ad | Tg250 | 44] NO: Bees | ah S050) aye 
Nalss. 108 Pies 22-00 | 48 | 21-00 | 48 | 21-00 | 48] NO. 2-------.----- 26-90 | 48 
No. Hse. eee 22-00 | 433] 23-50 | 48 | 23-50 | 48 | No. &....+-...00-. 47op0 Ieee 
No. 15.0... ccs. 21-60 | 48] 19-20 | 48 | 19-80 | 44] NO 8----ee-seee- ee 18h 
CREE OLA OC CGI ET 24-20 | 44 | 26-40 | 44 No, u ee eee rage as 
. 4 CoM oder (Ws ae a eee 32-00 
Thee Noy 13: : 1/55. | es! 27-00 | 463 
; 56 Wk Negdd. dows b Bie. 40-80 | 48 
44 \|Glue table girls— 
Atal) Wola. |, OO. Tae) 15-00 | 50 
46 Wort... 0 | Bet! 10-00 | 60 
44 YG |. OR ae 15-00 | 493 
Ag hi Ngeta. | | BRT Ihe 15-00 | 50 
AS Wh Wae'h,. 1.68, eee, 11-00 | 49 
45 MO Waonug, 00 ays 11-50 | 48 
48 1P Ne) 07, | | ae eee 14-00 | 432 
48h Waotg, . |. oo Bee: 12-30 | 44 
6G I Novag. |) oF 1 art 11-00 | 463 
a Box makers, female— 
aa bs Noaudyetc aged eed 1-25 | 45 
44 No. 23 eee heal ko ee 
Ga Os 2) pie baa 14:90 | 464 
48 No. 4 oe rene 6 0a aio 8 8 6 4 13-50 48 
462 No. OF 2 We ee: 17-50 484 
48° No. 6 ee a ee rd 11-50 493 
Wo ea ke aay dene i 16-00 | 50 
Woy Bee ct Mel Rasy 12-95 | 48 
date Non (Onn seater Leas 10:50 | 49 
Fo PaO! IO. abs doc sd: 19-25 | 55 
gerbe NOMI: :.b Se: leas: 17-50 | 44 
aa Wh NGal2. sk aa Lar: 15-00 | 45 
Fe Wy Oat! 3 4 Me 1.68): 15-00 | 44 
ae We Gadde sd te bopaes 10-10 | 48 
aa Paleg ls: a4: Sack yee: 12-25 | 454 
Wasls, sn. Jae,. 16-30 | 48 
Bundlers, female— 
48 He Ngeng, 1 Se | aye 18-00 | 49 
49 ewe g | COR bate 12-00 | 52 
40: he Nesta. | i Par 12-00 | 483 
4c need. | oe 1 wes 15-00 | 493 
48 f) Nor... |, a 12-00 | 49 
42 hile. 6. 7 ob | eae 19-30 | 52 
49 We NOE 71), FP. 1 O04 16-00 | 44 












1936 1937 
Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs 
per |per| per |per 
week |wk.| week |wk. 
$ $ 
35-00 | 464} 35-00 | 463 
30-00 | 40 | 380-00 | 40 
18-00 | 40 18-00 | 40 
19-55 | 472] 19-55 | 472 
19-00 | 474] 19-20 | 48 
20-50 | 454] 13-15 | 433 
17-00 | 48 18-00 | 48 
22-50 | 463] 22-50 | 464 
22-00 | 40 22-00 | 40 
21-60 | 48 24-00 | 48 
18-00 | 48 18-00 | 48 
23-25 | 464] 22-00 | 44 
21-25 | 472) 21-25 | 473 
20-00 | 50 24-25 | 50 
16-50 | 49 16-50 | 49 
27-00 | 50 27-00 | 50 
27-00 | 48 28-80 | 48 
33°00 | 44 33-00 | 493 
22-00 | 44 22-00 | 44 
22-60 | 48 24-50 | 48 
24-40 | 464] 24-90 | 464 
25-00 | 50 27-50 | 50 
23-00 | 493] 25-00 | 462 
22-30 | 454) 22-95 | 51 
30-00 | 47 30-00 | 47 
28-00 | 48 28-00 | 48 
20-00 | 40 20-00 | 40 
15-00 | 50 17-50 | 50 
19-00-| 473] 19-00-| 472 
25-00 25-00 
22-50 | 48 24-00 | 48 
20:00 | 44 20-00 | 493 
18-00 | 44 19-80 | 44 
24-00 | 48 24-00 | 48 
22-60 | 48 25-00 | 48 
15-35 | 48 17-75 | 48 
25-00 | 463} 22-50 | 462 
23-05 | 454] 23-00 | 48 
35-00 | 47 35-00 | 47 
26-00 | 464} 27-00 | 463 
40-80 | 48 40-80 | 48 
13-00 | 48 13-00 | 48 
7-85 | 49 10-30 | 49 
15-00 | 44 15-00 | 494 
11-00 | 44 11-00 | 44 
11-50 | 48 11-50 | 48 
11-00 | 45 12-60 | 45 
14-00 | 48 14-00 | 48 
18-00 | 44 18:00 | 44 
13-00 | 463} 18-00 | 46% 
6-60 | 44 7-25 | 44 
9-80 | 49 10-30 | 49 
14-90 | 462! 14-10] 44 
10-50 | 473} 11-00 | 472 
22-00 | 44 22-00 | 44 
14-40 | 48 14-40 | 48 
11-50 | 44 11-50 | 49% 
9-7 44 9-70 | 44 
11-50 | 48 11-50 | 48 
11-50 | 48 11-50 | 48 
18-00 | 50 20-00 | 50 
13-65 | 44 13-45 | 42 
13-00 | 44 13-00 | 44 
14-40 | 48 13-20 | 44 
16-00 | 40 12-00 | 40 
14-40 | 48 15-35 | 48 
18-00 | 46%] 18-00 | 463 
10-50 | 473} 11-00 | 47% 
12-00 | 48 12-00 | 48 
15-00 | 44 15-00 | 49% 
11-50 | 48 | 11-50 | 48 
12-50 | 48 15-35 | 48 
14-00 | 4631 12-50 | 464 





} 
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TasLE X—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 

















1929 1936 1937 1929 1936 1937 

Industry |---| Industry on fe | 

and — Wages {|Hrs| Wages |Hrs| Wages | Hrs and Wages |Hrs| Wages |Hrs} Wages | Hrs 
Occupation per |per| per |per] per |per Occupation per |per} per |per| per |per 
hour |wk.} hour |wk. , hour |wk.| hour |wk.| hour |wk. 

$ $ $ $ $ 
SasH, Doors, ETc. 
Machine hands—Conc. 

Bench hands— IN OWS Ou waco de csc ee -95 | 503 -65 | 48 -65 | 45 
INO, Devt MA a. Yeates -55 | 50 -50 | 50 PHS TAD i INO. AOU Ais od ed << -70 | 44 |-39--55 | 40 |-40--55 | 40 
INO: 2.5. 2b teed -405| 59 -30 | 60 BOK GO me UNO ae te ey i Me. -65 | 44 +25 | 44 +30 | 44 
INOw Bich FAO BOs laa eee cede -385 | 54 TAGE OAM EN OR ADs ae SM ee OU eRe cM aD -40 | 48 -43 | 48 
INfov 4s ck Shh. RTs -445) 54 -40 | 44 SAE OO EY ONTO AS sim lie abe Sale Soop ton) TR -35 | 48 -40 | 48 
INN Ds 2h So Oe. -40 | 50 -45 | 50 MEO VOD THE ENO, 4400 wen ae ho ONO i od se -40--50 | 44 |-48--62 | 44 
INGO Gs ok die dy Oe oo ae meee 28--30 | 55 |-28--37 | 55 
INE Heck 2M oooh. -407| 54 +333] 48 +352! 54 ||Planer hands— 

Nor 8). ba Seer -40 | 55 -30 | 55 SOL OD: tia SNe VLR Pe deg dhe as lembateera atta te +305) 54 -36 | 54 
ENO Oe Ree Haha diet eet a -30 | 47 TORR Aa RUINS Qe RT RS -34 | 50 -29 | 50 +32 | 50 
INO} LO oh Ree ge ees Ls! pe eee eae e +30 | 49 -30 | 59 INOS Ja ate ae nee oa lie homnea ae ae -30--35 | 54 +35 | 54 
NOL LESS Ase TH Sane le, 80-4045) 1-30=-4004 Bo Wr Nios 4.58 25 bees bl a a -30 | 55 +30 | 55 
INO: 12:5 sh BE tea ae 3) -35--55 | 50 |-30--40 | 50 |-30--45 | 50] No. 5............. -45 | 55 +80 | 55 -30 | 55 
INOF 1S fne Bee aR ool. 4s Ree me. -40 | 55 SAME OOM INO: ! Galea anit Ao diaeis’s Welskoe min Ieee s -33 | 47 +36 | 47 
ING oh Sie ee Re 2 ed eee eee [lee -50 | 55 -50 | 55 ONION Faia Bene ake roa fie ede cae fa 225) 60 +27 | 54 
INN TSR ay UN. «5 -60 | 50 -55 | 54 SORE AL SMM I NTGHE ah Siac cette a ee at HG RR TR Ta ATID +50 | 50 
INGE TOM Shimon. Wee oe -48 | 50 °333) 54 +37 | 54 INCOR eo ad eee LN -45--55 | 50 -375| 50 -425) 50 
INGe D7 sh eles Beans SUS ee Men 45--50 | 50 |-45--50 | 50 ENOTES 2A ee as Vac. 3:9 -375| 50 +30 | 44 -30 | 44 
INOW IS Re Re. "D2 OS -40 | 30 eae 4a NR UNTON DEG the dee... -45 | 55 25 | 30 -35 | 44 
INGE LO se oes Sensi +62 | 492 -57 | 44 “57 | 44 INGORE Dah oh Rs. [ee +30 | 59 +30 | 59 
INIO* ZOE Bet a5. |. Aree +50--55 | 44 -55 | 44 IS ORES | oe, Se eee +35 | 55 -40 | 50 -44 | 50 
INO 2s 3) See Bes se ees BU as +35 | 59 -35 | 59 NINO) AE, Rm Pa Ue A AT -55 | 48 +575) 48 
INTO 22RSE Oe ds eS Ln es -40--50 | 44 |-40--50 | 44 SIN} it UI Ee a) (OR A -35--40 | 462!-35--40 | 49 
INIOe 23 cakes HOR! sl. te Seas Oe: -425| 44 -425| 44 ENOM ROMs) gate ok ae o a) 1 OO -45 | 40 +52 | 44 
INOS 244 oe Fey ts BRE e -43 | 55 -43 | 50 -43 | 50 INTO TT sk sted ole ails « wfla okt otetebe Meaoets -45 | 55 -45 | 50 
INGE 25s AF ee ates Sele he eee. ee -55 | 48 SOOT IES Ie UNOD Peace somek dere -80 | 503 -45 | 48 -45 | 45 
US IOTIEL OCIS Wii vce, CAME Is PRE DN Nee “A0—-242 |°462)-40-45 40 Now 19. tee oh Le eadoloes « -40 | 48 -40 | 48 
INGE 2G chy De as WE? og -65 | 50 -50 | 40 -60 | 44 
INO 2S Pits BE -65 | 55 -50 | 44 -55 | 44 \|\Matcher hands— 
aNOE 29s Sere cits mae S 2 ote WO Urea Fee #35 | 55 “OBEP SO) UNOe ale. d ee ee. -575| 50 -52 | 50 -55 | 50 
NOM SO! 3h Ae Aye 5: -80 | 59 -65 | 40 -70 | 44 INOR Zia et Boe asc -34 | 50 -29 | 50 -32 | 50 
NOs od sae Say ae RRS -375| 55 °33 | 55 |-30--38 | 55 INC RRR REE Boe Me orien Ware Batre Uh) eS -265| 55 -275| 55 
NON SD x Why Fe a ee TOS Pat -60 | 44 -65 | 44 INGa As chee dei eee ee -50 | 55 “32 1°55 +32} 55 
OS COVOR BAL CE aes? a APA I Rr +55 | 44 ROD aN OH gid anal ath SRS le Me magi Marah, ee hake °37 | 47 -37 | 47 
TOSS ag AEB eae, ee Seta oe, Se eg $50) | 44" [is 40—" 50) SS MINOal Gis lea ah wae o Paco uaeete avete -225) 60 -27 | 54 
INOW BOHR 24S Bee S26 1s ob otaclleiates -40 | 44 AQ Sag UING MN: Us gh, cot i ast oleate Coachella -30 | 59 -40 | 59 
NOs Ga et reads ies hele caneeelase. -60--70 | 44 7) te ASM NOW | Sic wide erste eee i -65 | 50 -45 | 50 -45 | 50 
ING Us oe on Beaae's -75 | 44 -45 | 40 -50 | 40 Oa Os ode AO *45 | 55 -35 | 30 +42 | 44 
ENGM SMM fe dose es teased fone. -45 | 48 “48 | 48 INOe LO oh ee ob Sam. -60 | 493 “49 | 44 -49 | 44 
IN ORS OR Ress eas salle reel wine « -50 | 44 SHOR SS Henk West ee ak Meet Lek ad ost, -40 | 44 -41 | 44 
NFP Dio 64 ate 8 ate: oval ho Gah ate ate [eet +275) 55 -255| 54 

Machine hands— ING a) Pee ak tote es -45 | 50 -45 | 44 +45 | 44 
INO QUEL Sper: See _ 260 | 50 -44 | 50 INOW Leet We kde es ls ck gate Ree -45 | 40 -50 | 44 
NON D2 25 OS 35--50 | 54 -30 | 54 INTOMIES)S Ha ote as dak : -39 | 55 -38 | 50 -42 | 50 
INGS Sis 54) hB ak BE -33--52 | 54 |-30--45 | 44 INO rl Gia a8 geek chs aa span -40 | 44 -40 | 44 
INTON 4. AP Sh PS -48 | 50 -86 | 50 INCOME id ome sb ste ic -80 | 44 -55 | 40 -60 | 40 
QAI SNC tes) ete kere ee ae Wee -40 | 49 y 
WNion Ossie aes | -45 | 55 +32 | 55 Cabinet makers— 

ENGOHE (as nee ae eee oe LAS +32 | 47 INOS kad atte + -50 | 54 +36 | 54 -36 | 54 
INORG 2 Ak Pe eee » -40 | 60 |-30--33 | 50 INOS) Ze aus od ae -55 | 50 -45 | 50 -50 | 50 
INOn eo Het eet gees lk ae wees. -30 | 55 INO ME bia sh We Lee FR reat (eters -38 | 47 -38 | 47 
INOS 10 Fae eae es Bree | sade eed Lees = -30 | 50 INO Are AOSD aN Hae IND ede, -40 | 50 -40 | 50 
Noe is ya emae See el ok MAP fee, -27 | 55 INDOR OPN e aie pr kiSate alo aie peemele ts, eae -85 | 44 +875) 44 
Nov 12s sak fe’. -50 | 50 |-30--45 | 50 INOR On sat eels -648} 50 -50 | 50 -50 | 50 
INO} 18 sat en Sat: +333) 54 +333] 54 ANION encids oe ct tees ve “77 | 494 +62 | 44 -62 | 44 
INOW 14 ae ae eats ea PE, -45 | 50 INOR Sid ek tare 3 -50 | 55 |-40--45 | 55 |-42--47 | 60 
NOEL ak aoe ae Sees 5 -55--75 | 50 |-35--55 | 44 BSC) i 0) I eS A A a -40--45 | 44 |-40--45 | 44 
INOF £6) 28 AMiak fees “47 | 55 -40 | 40 INIOM LO as 2 stasplaitte eho fie ios one atele Reetetols °35 | 59 |-35--40 | 59 
INGE EUs oie Bee oi. cletePe het ya [is tet 25: | 59 BS (Co'r le ae eae -55 | 44 +45 | 44 -48 | 30 
NOV 1S 5 sess eee 52 +375| 50 +28 | 44 INO Lad seas hes he olbeene ts ests -55 | 48 -60 | 48 
IN@e 1G Reena ee abel ob ce fe [is ae -40 | 44 INOW Oia aid wee ib atten we -65 | 50 -50 | 40 -60 | 44 
INOS 20s eancoe acs : +45 | 44 -35 | 44 INOW LE AAR oe cls aes SOAS -65 | 44 -70 | 44 
NOV 2 ts ee eee ss -40 | 44 +35 | 44 INO Lom wit ase Wh stele 6 = -75 | 52 °515| 30- -40 | 30- 
INok'22: 3 4, ee es *44 | 55 -385| 50 48 48 
INO? Zoe sapmense See liz ob Ace dt. Were -35 | 48 INORG. TER pees -70 | 55 +50 | 44 -50 | 44 
IN'OY 24 eee ae Seek Sond, [eo 35--40 | 44- INU (2 ee a -65 | 44 -50 | 44 -50 | 44 
49 INOW Seta sca dct apeuers ollece Sinpdast ete floats -50 | 44 +55 | 44 
IN@Y 2atAg ees sete els ok et. [ee ete -30--35 | 55 
INO! 26 }4r ace sees -60 | 50 -55 | 40 Truck drivers— 
INR 2 lcd fee ee mee -45--65 | 50 |-42--50 | 44 NORM Tara me Ree °35 | 50 +32 | 55 35 | 50 
INO? 288 Wak wees sles ee de Mee 25--35 | 55 INOW Zaase sh alee +352) 54 -863| 44 +295] 54 
INGO: 20 5.4 pee eee: +84 | 55 -37 | 55 NOM SP rest ks les see ibees +25 | 54 -25 | 54 
Not 303 4.ee foes. -50 | 52 |-382--38 | 30- NOW 2258.28 chistes °333] 50 +84 | 54 +36 | 54 
55 INDE OMAR ER ois She «fee seals +365) 55 “41 | 55 
Novo lees kee 75--80 | 50 -55 | 48 INOS Gunde Sa saeie ee -40 | 55 6 B2r (655% hoe a albones 
NON 82s aaet eee. 35--70 | 55 |-40--50 | 44 INOW eng oe eh ales s lho oko a -30 | 47 +32 | 47 
INOM OOS Tee ee ee es feck Sowa hoes “50 | 44 INFOM” Sic adiae elk ao os boob ot ed [oes +38 | 55 -30 | 55 
INO} oA eo eee cach Pee ealicck oo taels ees +85 | 44 INOP Oe seers st ase. - 333} 60 +25 | 50 +25 | 58 
INORG see ch ed Olio oot deletes +35 | 49 INGE LO aa oes «bias oslo on tetas [ete -25 | 60 *30 60 
INO? OGae Saeece Set sts sedate: -65 | 44 INOS tie ects.) Sees -50 | 5 +275} 50 +35 | 50 
INOpe ee ae eh nts oelscd tee ae lees es 45--75 | 44 INOW 12 ean ete biases 3 -452| 52 |-39--46 | 44 |-39--46 | 44 
NOM OS RAR Remo laceleee aa tenes -60 | 383 AS ENN NGOM Lome eee ee eee ss Valo tnstete ate Cereus -35 | 50 +35 | 48 
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Tasks X—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 











1929 1936 1937 1929 1936 1937 
Industry on | ee | Industry | | 
and Wages {Hrs} Wages |Hrs| Wages {Hrs and | Wages |Hrs| Wages |Hrs} Wages | Hrs 
Occupation per |per} per |per} per |per Occupation per |per| per |per| per |per 
hour |wk.| hour |wk.| hour |wk. hour |wk.| hour |wk.| hour |wk. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
SasH, Doors, Erc.— 
Concluded 
uli seixlcin ate cit sll sabrevatemen inane © 225) 50 225) 55 
Truck drivers—Cone. Ty adie Se es 5, me Dia Ae al +20 | 60 +24 | 54 
Noe gd conceit  attein °42 | 55 °33 | 44 |-35--40 | 44 ANG, sa hishttulete ciehad «| becate Spake anal mer ee °25 | 55 °275) 55 
INOSWLO Ss srateys oc btatere of cseene a ome atarans 225) 55 SOTOE OL MANO ALO 5 so olore ofarttalels wf auatelepete srailiees, sc +25 | 54 25 | 54 
INGGdG:. facts s 6 eee 45 | 48 3 50 “OM OD: Nh OINIOG,20 . c's aleke ole sbtiole-« facto hate oeilieers- 6 30 | 55 *35 | 50 
ON OR Liie tis size ee IradS Sosrasta ell euee +35--40 | 44 SSO AL Hite INOial ... b:aerh ste ctthers «| othe state 4 ollibons « +25 | 55 30 | 59 
INORG Sno cisle tel cote Lauter eere« -275| 59 |-25--30 | 59 36 | 55 “30 | 30 33 | 44 
INOUREG ovate eaters 37 | 58 °34 | 62 <2SUMOO MRL INOG. 205 o's siete clatatotelss beiete dake: celles < -25 | 60 30 | 60 
INOS ZO. We Oe RieRi eee ft 2 aah eM ee -B75| 44 +375) 44 42 | 493 °34-| 44 32 | 44 
BNIOW ad Neo alee Rinne ine | Liaene Ta Ss 34 | 60 SOI 100 MmNOY 2D soe cbs clevepaters 6 helateseiatecs all suse: +23 | 55 25 | 54 
INO822'). Neac.ehutemcn 475) 44 40 | 44 “40 | 44 -30 | 50 +20 | 44 -20 | 44 
INOS 28 ioe Re mee 52 | 50 42 | 44 42 | 44 *35 | 44 |-25--27 | 44-|-25--32 | 44— 
INOS 24 2 atie a). bteeare 475) 52 36 | 30- 86 | 30- 50 50 
55 48 80 | 55 24 | 50 -25 | 50 
INOAQ5 see erence hme ararat “45 | 44 SAO AE HW NOL 2 cs droleiete be eietow« [aetemmrerred anaes *30 | 48 +35 | 48 
INGE 26.2 Tobie eur ar 70 | 50 +44 | 48 DOW 09 RMNON SO. Co ee eb datere elf seals seme a doe -30 | 48 °35 | 48 
INCOM T's: dit eteicis cee |= 6 Sieircte tele eas *45 | 44 45 | 44 35--45 | 44 |-25--45 | 44 |-30--45 | 44 
INOW 28 oa pen ee tie’ « Seite tallele °46 | 5 46 | 50 40 | 50 |-25--30 0 |-30--35 4 
INOR 29 os fae Nees 50 | 44 *45 | 44 |-35--45 | 44 385-40 | 50 -335| 44 +335] 44 
NGS). -0iSskacen sti bs sb lectlstalis ots -40 | 48 405i 54 Ms UNOn84 2.2 che <b atte = Lestiahe fees « -40 4 |-40--45 | 44 
ove SiadeTe se ene Doh asia rel vaare rc 025 | 55 +25 | 50 
45--50 | 50 “40 | 44 -45 | 30 
55 ScMIEOD +35 | 55 32 | 55 *31 | 55 |-25--30 | 55 
Die tee BARA CPO doa one 225| 60 S201 GON INOeiOS...< Lotte oteeeteve | oatecete tte eine °35 | 44 °35 | 44 
situ ation areeiecotale sll. «,otgdecoters tall oiscce 185} 54 +25 | 54 Ree tet Wes lp eae al Re 2 Se 8 ah -35 | 44 “37 | 44 
Lipton Miao cerstearall's aabsetestal wioiets 25 | 55 -275| 55 40 | 52 |-25--34 | 30- °315) 30- 
60 20 | 50 -20 | 50 55 50 
ier aia ala See telalt asta clots las sre 30 | 60 35 | 60 os Leoldle etre tatehe's: | acate bls aes [Mie ec “40 | 44 +40 | 44 
ats Aspsias eralcatas [ee meer as 20--25 | 59 25 | 59 sa daleteisleeutepeys | sists able celeste, « °45 | 44 45 | 44 
54 295) 54 e205 OF Me INO: Ad. 's dectyele etetisiell aiete cic leva ates +32 | 464 37 | 48 
492 887| 44 AT AA IN Osta; | creBiopisete ais | cick alae tales. °35 | 48 40 | 51 
BIR Ain is SSN gs! ke een al FS 28 | 44 +380 | 44 Beha Gbs Waetees |e ete ate SAREE +35 | 44 40 | 44 
oO Meiare Kiolebeserall usta ateterafeltiete ate 30 | 48 40 | 48 40 | 48 +35 8 40 | 48 
40 | 44 +385} 40 40 | 40 
60 30 | 60 °325| 60 
o. 5a Cae rates to: wie recataee ate Wereeate 30 | 60 -40 | 60 
54 833} 48 +352) 54 
54 40 | 50 “37 | 54 
So be Babe Siatetata ws bake sea Pols ed eteets 25 | 54 -305| 54 
50 385 | 54 °85 | 54 30 |} 55 “27 | 55 32 | 55 
50 40 | 50 “46 | 50 45 | 55 -40 | 60 35 | 63 
3 ae etfs Lace Sierevapillimrenels 43 | 47 °45 | 47 26 | 54 +25 | 50 28 | 55 
60 33 | 60 *33'} 5 40 | 55 °305} 52 305} 52 
Wo skd Rata iota iaes Vsieiaie esate eae 37 | 60 °44 | 54 ET ES er ORG lic aue +38 | 47 45 | 47 
are sede ae Lie esa pete states 35 | 44 °375| 44 39 | 54 «35 | 50 43 | 47 
o's aloe Stele! La cries Rilaiean -36 | 70 -36 | 70 45 | 55 45 | 55 45 | 47 
50 -575| 50 °65 | 50 40 | 55 °35 | 44} 41 | 47 
PRA PS heey RAL cher +325) 59 °325] 59 47 | 55 °37 | 45 35 | 47 
55 -42 | 30 “45 | 44 625} 55 +565! 40 565] 465 
493 +478) 44 °50 | 44 55 | 55 °37 | 55 42 dt 
Obs Rais] eiscaetedsre teil aieers °30 | 55 °35 | 54 56 | 54 -48 | 50 50 | 47 
50 48 | 44 °48 | 44 50 } 55 *45 | 50 48 | 47 
50 615} 44 °615| 44 46 | 54 40 | 44 47 | 47 
55 40 } 50 “42 | 50 45 | 50 °38 | 50 40 | 47 
Rhevehe tide ¢-0(8 to: aicifitie aicteveae ation 55 | 48 -55 | 48 50 | 59 “47 | 64 50 | 47 
PG sie teeae cline teteemell eeaee 583} 60 °583) 60 60 | 54 °45 | 49 47 | 463 
50 47 | 50 -47 | 50 55 | 50 °47 | 47 49 7 
50 52 | 40 OO 1 44. Wi NOe1G |... Jlrs otamte as | cotta ae °35 | 55 ave ¥¢ 
44 535| 44 SH30I 44 WA NOw20... dexae sets e | «ot aerate « 682} 38% 82 | 412 
S eafe Sinica sidle oie | 0.9.8fetotie alee ate 50 | 48 -50 | 48 
erento Rites erorateae [a erareter noel evsets 50 | 48 -54 | 48 
pattems austeiaiele | eeelele eee alien's 40 | 48 *45 | 48 35 | 55 °30 | 55 °33 | 55 
ois Maetate ae Cove orsih clase (stele eiaheter 50 | 48 °55 | 48 30 | 55 235| 59 255| 58 
Siclelerdtate colle s's's ghee tee Eamets « 50 | 54 +525) 54 26 | 54 °25 | 50 28 | 55 
38 | 55 *35 | 47 35 | 47 
40 | 55 -30 | 55 °33 | 474 
52% 82 | 55 “30 | 55 30 | 55 +30 | 444 34 | 47 
54 225) 60 -25 | 60 45 | 55 *35 | 45 32 | 47 
Drs, a Wests etal «|| atarebenmilimers 0 | 54 *25 | 54 55 | 55 -35 | 40 39 | 464 
54 34 | 44 °30 | 50 45 | 55 °33 | 55 39 | 47 
Lars make Mretaters «| sieiecaletecee || aeons 17--18 | 54 |-20--22 | 54 He, ARBs S cetle« |'o oie. alere see °45 | 55 50 | 47 
50 27 | 54 °27 | 54 33 | 50 °32 | 40 37 | 43% 
SOMES ete GEIR o's dive celebs tas 25 | 54 °25 | 54 39 | 54 +32 | 44 32 | 47 
50 24 | 50 -26 | 50 375} 50 +30 | 50 35 | 47 
a geese selbiars | bua teciava a ibete es °165) 54 °20 | 54 36 | 54 +42 | 49 42 | 464 
BE Sr Soc rel re tomes Al se 25 | 55 *275) 55 50 | 50 -39 | 47 41 | 47 
5 va af etehate Siete s.|'scieatetecotal ae es 15 | 60 “20 | 55 
oo Res Crcehbe e|| sc eiare’ ssbhall ete tre -10 | 60 -15 | 60 
Le Sea aia. Las 6 heck Weees +22 | 47 22 | 47 do Acke SE oa ls ce Geroctloees -70 | 40 1-00 | 40 
55 |-25--27 | 55 PA BAGS) 405} 55 °45 | 47 47 | 47 
60 °2251 50 ©2251 55 60 | 55 +45 | 44% °47 | 47 
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TasLkE X—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 








1937 


per 


1929 1936 1937 1929 1936 
Industry a Industry —— $$ | | —__—_——_- 
and | Wages |Hrs} Wages |Hrs} Wages | Hrs and Wages {Hrs} Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs 
Occupation per |per}| per |per| per |per Occupation per |per}| per |perj per 
hour |wk.| hour |wk.| hour |wk. hour |wk.] hour |wk.] hour |wk. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
FURNITURE—Con. Finishers and 
Wood carvers—Conc. polishers—Cone. 
ATER d  cick's -63 | 50 -45 | 47 AS MAT, MIN Siagheacckacrs xs 55 |-30--40 | 47 37 


see eoerseesese 


INOao Leva te en wie os +32 
No 

ING A335 sides aie -40 

Finishers and 
polishers— 

INO Wliraae tgs nenns 30--38 
IN Opi tattoancas Aas’: -30 
INOwe 35) s asiza, tha aay es +334 
ING aia itycetaaanane: 20 
INOW sna tae oars Rolie caemtee eee 
NOsiG: ciclo otto dae « -26 
NOmilsaae aacon nes °35 





483 Craters and packers— 
4 


463 


No. 


ee tesereeeaa8 


IN Ome ent. Sek 32 -40 | 55 
INO otek dss °31 | 55 
NOMS aot Ross +278) 55 
INOR4 yates. 2308. -275| 60 
IN Oma Dine te eats tshes °35 | 55 
INORG ato aoeds does -40 | 55 
INOW ihitecte Salata woe « -30 | 55 
INOMYSicoetts cs udee -30 | 54 
INGORE OS tah a0. ftre -437| 55 
INOS1O SI sale ho ctie« +33 | 55 
INGRL Gaede Sate. |< clemtate «(eats 
INO ees Aaah Rss « tteeae vee ers 


ogee 
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Taste X—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 




















1929 1936 1937 1929 1936 1937 
Industry | | Industry REET DRS Pas ala cae 
and Wages {Hrs} Wages |Hrs| Wages | Hrs and | Wages |Hrs} Wages |Hrs|} Wages | Hrs 
Occupation per |per| per |per| per _ |per Occupation per |per| per |per| per j|per 
hour |wk.| hour |wk.} hour |wk. hour |wk.| hour |wk.} hour |wk. 
$ $ $ $ $ 

FURNITURE— CARRIAGES, WAGONS, 

Concluded Truck Bopiss, Etc. 
Craters and packers W oodworkers— 

—Cone INTOM rds) fortes. 55 | 55 -50 | 55 50 | 55 
NOUS 2d Oo, heehee 30 | 54 35 | 50 BOGE AL ILM INOWIS \ ho cen otteces 50° | 55 -40 | 44 |-40--45 | 44 
INObM 4A. SC Bee ye ORs ae 87 | 40 Agu SS ROINOMO. . Loam noma 44 | 50 35 |-40- 40 | 50 
INOwTD.). enc: Gere] hae ete | 85. | 50 39 | 47 45 
INOAMG): (2. 42s BRE 35 | 55 88 | 50 AQT ATM INOS» tire ol ne: 45 | 50 -425| 44 472| 50 
INOFN7). LDR SR 30 | 55 82 | 44 Shri 4 orl PuNOw. O¢ oa ket eens 50 | 45 -30 | 45 30 | 45 
INO MESS sone eee 39 | 54 28 | 44 Soe Ay HNO: 6. 2 aeeee ke ce ne 65 | 49 -45 | 49 45 | 49 
INOSaG fs ey Retin 32 | 54 30 | 49 BoaGe IOs 7) ose sean sien 475| 50 -40 | 44 40 |; 50 
INO 20): 2M Rea 60 | 50 655} 434 COZ 4asie Noe 8. ee beer ts 60 | 54 -45 | 48 40 | 48 
Non 21s). 2) ao: Baie, 52 | 50 43 | 47 ASVE AT We NOR OD oc Lien ome) 40 | 50 -28 | 50 36 | 50 
INOS 22 de BN 2 50 | 50 30 | 44 B40 464) No. 10. 3.00. ee es 60 | 50 AONE." eS Seon ae 
INOM23 2 Eee ees 30 | 50 35 | 40- S72) AO UNOY Ls Fekete: 60 | 50 -50 | 44 55 | 44 

45 AS UwiNoe 12. see teen 55) 7 50 -40 | 50 45 | 50 
INOR24 SDI Ree Pe |. Pee Eiieae 40 | 45 45 | 47 INGP TS eee 60 | 50 -55 | 44 50 | 44 
INO 25 5 50, Sein 40 | 55 32 | 55 40 | 47 Would. -oivernoe.. 675} 50 -40 | 44 425) 44 
INON 26% EO M She 1. RRs eae 30P 255 BATA ay MUINOM LD. Ct Seng eee 68 | 50 +35 | 44 35 | 44 
NOVIG. Salen een 50 | 494 -40 | 492 40 | 494 
Bigieors.* ING Ee SCE ree 75 | 44 41 | 44 45 | 44 
INO ae Pek 637] 55 -63 | 55 71 | 55 ||\Painters— 
IN OH 2 ) eae Rien 40 | 59 EDDM MOON [lines acd « oth NOM BL s Sh earen gen & 55)|| 55 45 | 44 50 | 44 
INOF 30 3 1s DOU ES 40 | 60 +28 | 60 SOU COS INOWN2.. 0 rin Bter® 50 | 55 425) 55 425) 55 
INOON 4g EUR e Aa | 385} 55 +35 | 47 AOU 4G INIOR AS): SUM Rein» 43 | 50 30 | 40- 40 | 50 
IN ON Dec ee Wega 375| 60 *35 | 47 36 | 47 45 
TN QUANG 2 epee Re 48 | 60 -30 | 56 Sithios. te Now v4... doe eles 45 | 50 375| 44 472! 50 
IN ORAZ PRU eI 43 | 55 35 | 48 Sa AT et INOW oe) 3° seta eee 40 | 50 36 | 44 37 | 50 
TC PO ALTO, Zea Chait | Dag Gdgee lie am 50 | 65 50 | 54 INO? WO pete ere 39 | 54 50 | 48 50 | 48 
INO oO eae eo ee 50 | 54 42 | 50 AQUP AG IM INO’ 7. o aks elena ¢ 35 | 50 33 | 50 35 | 50 
INOMIO: 24068, PRET. SUG eee “42 | 45 “427160 Wr INOS oS. bdoahebimee -40 | 50 -50 | 44 40 | 44 
IN Om Sete, PRES -50 | 50 *40 |.... “Soe oH INO OS camo came -50--90 | 50 |-50--60 | 44 |-40--65 | 44 
ING HAD oe Boe Tee “68 | 54 -65 | 52 -65 | 54 INOS 105 See hee -60 | 50 “45 | 44 45 | 44 
INOS ste eeatet sy sweetie 45 | 50 44 | 50 +48 |. INOF TT? <3) Ree! |. CAceaen eee 50 | 50 50 | 50 
NORMAL Pan aia SPAN UGE gas Cor een me SSO RN Za NOM LD. buen, Aa kae +50 | 44 50 | 44 50 | 44 
NORD 0! 2 Fee LU 738] 50 -60 |.... "GOr cs INOS... fame. dee | -65 | 50] . -50] 44 -50 | 44 
INN HG.) Tear ne -50 | 50 °22 | 77 OO 7 a ON OWL. vee een -65 | 492 -35 | 472 -35 | 492 
TOW 7's by EE URES PAQH RDA: | Semel aay: -40 | 462 
NOMS); Tose hee s +636} 55 40 | 55 -48 | 50 ||Trimmers— 
INowd Oi: Bi gee ih sees « 58 | 56 50 | 48 COO AS. MUNOer Ls. Tomes gems °45 | 55 40 | 44 40 | 44 
a ‘ PES Sebi oe ge? 50 a ‘ a4 Fs 
; INOS. co dime aoeee “6 49 6 6 9 
Firemen— Noo a. 1 hey lee 68 | 44 60 | 44 55 | 44 
INOS AALS 1) See Sere 33 | 55 24.) 55 56) Soh NOM Oem geen poem 60 | 50 45 | 44 40 | 44 
INO 92508 Ra peta a 26 | 72 ZZOW ASA alhyek ec ome cial INGSUG Ha ee eee oe 60 | 44 50 | 44 50 | 44 
INCOMES Ui phe suka ary O20 180 35 | 47 “011 Ar 
AN OMe a), othe Bile 60 | 50 425| 47 -468] 47 ||Blacksmiths— 
eS yi SER Shea PRO, Pac ee 345] 55 “BOSE OO) Meome [et eae eee a 60 | 55 40 | 44 40 | 44 
INOONG : Spi Gie Fee. AD} lod 36 | 40 13641 46a Me INOM 2s. hime seen 52 | 55 45:| (55 45 | 55 
INOW AT AGRI Pa 45 | 50 40 36 Wali Nias eee 2 eee 50 | 50 375| 44 45 | 50 
Noh e827: SPE Bey, 43 | 84 45 | 56 45 | 56 INGO* 4)! >) leaks) ae: 60 | 45 45 | 45 45 | 50 
INO 929 leds OR Nee 30 | 59 S20\ nde 30 | 84 NOY a ikmes Danes | 40 | 54 35 | 48 35 | 48 
Nog 0). Lee 475| 78% 45 | 62 ATO 622i Noman hae. see 50 | 50 -30 | 44 30 | 44 
IN@eedt 3. eae, 47 | 65 38 | 65 41 | 65 Nort? : ae yee: 60 | 5 -45 | 44 50 | 44 
A ; te ee Bema -60 | 50 ae 44 |-40- a 44 
Noss) Mer bees -60 | 44 +55 | 44 -55 | 44 
Hope eee mE Norio, :.) Bed the -60|50|  -45/ 44] -50 | 44 
INGE DE? * inte gieer -65 | 50 +35 | 44 -40 | 44 
Crupbr, RouteD AND 
ForGrep Propucts 
Patternmakers— 
Ouray Fae ieee. 46 | 55 +39 | 45 47 | 45 
Nigh 22 Har Sa 57 | 60 -54 | 48 645] 48 
INGe 3.2 Per Poe e 52 | 60 -495| 48 57 | 48 
Noi 42) eae aioe. 451255 +385] 50 475| 50 
INOS S's 12 Raed any OV \ae -63 | 48 +73 | 48 
Dy Rete Cagteay ances ra aera (WMI Mirada -60 | 48 |-63--73 | 48 
NOP o7.o Rage Lae: 60 | 50 -62 | 40 -64 | 45 
INGARO ae Rar. 675| 54 58 | 48 62 | 48 
Blacksmiths— 
OSE Aa hee 55\| 55 “47 | 45 58 | 45 
Nome sock Bhigeeee. 48 | 55 “41 | 45 52 | 45 
NGOS |... one donee. 57 | 60 -545| 48 63 | 57 
Nowa 2", Bat tae. 52 | 60 -495| 48 57 | 48 
INOROtG oe ae tere 45 5 +385| 50 475) 50 
NOM GMa ean ae at 625) 55 +625} 55 625} 65 
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Taste X.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 








Industry 
and 
Occupation 


—— | —.. $$ — | ————. | | q— | crt cHtr————qOoOoq qo ————_— |__| — | | EO 


CrupbeE, ROLLED AND 
ForGED PRODUCTS 
—Continued 


Blacksmiths—Conce. 


a 
ey 
Ce ey 
Ce 
ee 
tee eee wren sae 
eee ee mee ese ee 


seem see eer ene 


es 
eee eee ee eer ee 
ee ey 
see ore cre eco 
rr ec 
Cr oe ay 
rey 
Ce 
Ce eC a 
eee e eters sene 
Ce ee 


cree eee sce ene 


No. 1 


weer eoe se eeaee 


cee eee ees e ane 
ee ey 
see eee rere oane 
ee 
ee 
oes see +. 6 Slele oh 4 
a ee 
ee 
ey 
eee meee eee soe 
eee eee ree erne 
ary 
eee ee ere ee ene 


Sle ees seweeew é 


ee d 
ee 
er eae 
Ce 
eee sete eeecos 
cree eer erosos 


ese eecceer eves 


cee er ere ee eos 
see tere soe soe 
a? 
cee eee reese 
cere eee eee ene 
woe eee eee ese 
ee 
seers oereeees 


oe ee rd 


ee 


a 
ary 
eee eee eee wees 


eee reece eseos 


eee eccerseces 


ee ee ary 


ee oe 


eee eee eee ose rtlore seers etoves 


eee weer sere stocereersstoves 











eer eee eer se sestocoseossisrone 


ears eseoessesfeoreeeer eter ae 


Cede seer essoeteocoeesecatareoe 


oe ee eos eee eestor esererx/ e008 


cee ee eeseoreeestooesevore{ever 


eee esc eersesesfooeeereersirease 


corer eeoesoreleoeserneseleene 


eee e eee reer ecretoeceseeref[roee 


ee es fr ee 


cece reer eseeetovsecsastsooe 


Se s PO ce 


soo eee een eroetooseeerernirone 


cect er ee ooesreto sess reat ores 


Ce ee es i ec iC 


see eeeecesseseefocesesasieses 


ce 


poser eseseeeestooroesesitavesn 


1929 1935 1936 
| —_ Industry 
Wages {Hrs} Wages | Hrs} Wages ; Hrs and 
per |per!| per |per}| per |per Occupation 
hour |wk.| hour |wk.} hour |wk. 
$ $ $ 
Shearmen— 
IN aye Ga LR en, PAR Mi 
No, 2 
-80 | 50 +62 | 45 -75 | 4711 No. 3 
50—*65 slp 55 |! 50=-65 | 55 1255—"72 4 55 UNO. 4s.....) ok sles 
-45 | 55 -455| 45 -455| 50] No. 5 
-58 | 582 +505] 583 -61 | 59 INGER Olen ahs ceils « 
-59 | 59 +495| 59 -62 | 59 No. 7 
"95 | DD -55 | 48 -63 | 48 
-65 | 54 -535| 48 -58 | 48 ||\Melters— 
-60 | 55 -60 | 48 +625) 48 No. 1 
+875| 44 -75 | 44 -875| 44 1 No. 2 
INCRE EI Guy 2a a 
No. 4 
*31 | 55 -27 | 45 *SOw 4OmHINIO. | 52,4 04 sacets ates 
-365) 60 +35 | 48 -405| 48 
-38 | 60 -36 | 48 -42 | 48 |Chargers— 
-30 | 55 -25 | 50 -305) 50 | No. 1 
“40 | 55 -40 | 55 |-39--44 | 55 
-41 | 59 +36 | 59 +445) 59 INGO) eee aks 5 otk 
°45 | 55 -40 | 48 AS ASK MINUO. IvGIA clei sifle,¢ siele «le 2 
-425| 54 -375| 48 ADO ASM MINION (Ais c. cic'e c's sicisle 
-395) 54 +36 | 48 -395) 48 || No. 5 
625] 44 +625) 44 +625) 44 
°35 | 55 -375| 48 -40 | 48 ||\Machine operators— 
-50 | 50 +42 | 45 SDL Gant MNO e tid se os eet sieie oe 
No. 2 
-50 | 55 +43 | 45- DAU Aol WINIGEN'D ahs, 4 212 s/6 cles swe 
48 ASM MINION | Ait... .'s ¢alete oreo 
-57 | 60 +545) 48 |-63--65 | 48 INIOPE Oa cs tte ataks 
-52 | 60 +495) 48 °57 | 48 
-50 | 55 +42 | 50 -52 | 50 INO MHGEM acd ekiok. 
-45 | 55 -50 | 50 -50 | 55 
40--53 | 55 |-40--47 | 40 |-48--50 | 50] No. 7............. 
-50 | 55 +45 | 55 +473) 55 INOS: (ES es ae 
-60 | 50 Ad 1h 48) 48 =H OOM UNOet Gig aciciei bales.) 
50--65 | 55 |-50--65 | 55 |-55--72 | 55 INGO UML R cis shit ote oes 
-60 | 55 -59 | 45 +595) 50 
53--63 | 59 |-42--54 | 59 |-51--66 | 59 INO MRE. Aa0.8 ace 
+70 | 55 -60 | 55 -75 | 55 No. 12 
58--63 | 59 |-48--55 | 59 |-52--66 | 59 |] No. 13 
“5D di (2 -60 | 48 |-60--69 | 48 
-50 | 50 -42 | 50 -45 | 50 |Welders— 
-53 | 40 1630 Soul) WING Abe. as 4 ahs sibs 
-65 | 50 -60 | 40 -55 | 45 1] No. 2 
-65 | 50 -65 | 40 -70 | 45 1 No. 3 
54--68 | 54 -59 | 48 “G2 VE SHNMINO S GASRL, ook oS bs 
54--68 | 54 -55 | 48 DSM SSRI HNO DER s/s ¢ oe citaartis 
-68 | 50 -61 | 45 slept Ag NOs Mi Otbos: sels dete Scie 
-70' | 55 -70 | 48 -725| 48 INGURTGM io wsistokis ses 
°75 | 44 +75 | 44 °813) 44 UNIOUMISOk lls ec Pans ike 
No. 9 
Electricians— 
+53 | 84 -56 | 56 “GAB VOGRIMENOST Di? c's s.ccieree.0 s 
-60 | 55 -60 | 55 -60 | 55 
-65 | 50 -50 | 68 = 625) DAU MNOeRohe. cscs sss e - 
-40 | 65 -40 | 55 ‘AAs DS WNOWR SCY os'cltoe.e aa's 
-58 | 65 +485! 61 -59 | 63 | No. 4 
-50 | 55 |-50--60 | 48 |-60--65 | 48 | No. 5............. 
*45 | 55 -50 | 48 “60h “48a MNO Olen... Boake ts 
-55 | 50 -45 | 40 “Boal 40M ENOp Rideehe ccc s ceeds 42 
-70 | 50 -50 | 45 DOL K LOR P MNO UME SR cc clarckeloters < « 
+36 | 45 -44.| 45 || No. 9 
TIN ORCI: Sees Be ee 
NGS TR ew 1s ih toes 
-38 | 59 +32 | 45 -39 | 45 |\Carpenters— 
-50 | 65 +42 | 55 ON FOU MNO MAR sites cheicie.s e's 
°275| 55 SSO DIWCOw| WO Remtey a elo Gaia's « 
-60 | 30 o ONAN GO OM MO NOM OR Bae sale ale diese © 
-40 | 55 |-40--43 | 55- Ads} Com UNO: Y4ake. o. vcs bce s 
60 INIOEMED SE tetas te dheios 
-55 | 48 “G0B) S0y) Niobe Ghee. occas. o. 
-45 | 65 -41 | 61 HOw OS NOo Gebece s teaieads 
-45 | 60 |-55--58 | 48 |-58--69 | 48 
39--49 | 84 |-39--49 | 48 |-48--58 |....||Bricklayers— 
*75 | 66- +72 | 48 > TOF Soult DUNOy bani c cae steels s.- 
78 INOW Zetec seats srsla'ds 
*45 | 66- 463] 48 “ATO SSoV UNOS Otitis’: cicteig aie 6 = 
78 INO ArEH Sienalecuteld s 


1929 1936 1937 
Wages |Hrs| Wages |Hrs} Wages | Hrs 
per |per| per |per| per |per 
hour }wk.| hour |wk.| hour |wk. 
$ $ 3 
+275) 55 +248! 50 -307) 50 
-32--53 | 56-|-42--46 | 52- 
‘59 64 
-55 | 40 -70 | 48 
-62 | 42 -468) 48 -593} 48 
-57 | 48 -595| 48 
-50 | 493|-40--48 | 48 |-45--55 | 48 
-525| 48 -578) 55 
1-30 | 31 1-28 | 61 
-80 | 48 °88 | 55 
-60 | 72 1-15 | 48 1-51 | 48 
-792| 48 938] 48 
*83 | 66 *875| 48 -875| 48 
33--35 | 24-|-40--52 | 52- 
40 61 
»525| 42 -56 | 48 +625] 48 
+445] 84 -41 | 48 -46 | 48 
-42 | 66 -406| 48 +425] 48, 
-62 | 48 682! 55 
38--46 | 55 |-338--40 | 45-|-41--49 | 45- 
48 48 
-385| 48 +445) 48 
-40 | 55 -335} 50 -42 | 50 
-45 | 55 *885| 50 °475| 50 
38--50 | 55 |-40--50 | 55 |-40--50 | 50- 
60 
-30 | 55 |-30--34 | 32 |-32--36 a 
4 
+405) 55 -383| 55 -403| 55 
-40 | 50 +84 | 50 °36 | 50 
°32 | 50 -37 | 40 °41 | 45 
30--50 | 524|-35--50 | 40 |-40--55 | 40- 
45 
-625] 50 -50 | 45 -59 | 47 
25--33 | 48 |-28--35 | 50 
-45 | 50 |-40--45 | 50 
-45 | 55 -38 | 45 -46 | 45 
-51--55 | 48 |-60--65 | 48 
-40 | 44 -45 | 44 
-55 | 55 -55 | 48 -63 | 48 
-50 | 55 -50 | 48 -58 | 48 
-40 | 45 -60 | 40 -65 | 45 
*60 | 493 -54 | 48 -60 | 48 
+55 | 493 -50 | 48-|45- -56 | 48 
-45 | 55 °45 | 55 
46--55 a -50 | 48 -61 | 48 
45--59 | 60 -545| 48 -63 | 48 
°725| 55 -56 | 60 -70 | 60 
35--48 | 55 |-43--60 | 63 
-50 | 55 -50 | 55 -605) 55 
°725| 55 -85 | 45 -85 | 50 
°65 | 65 +545) 61 -66 | 63 
-55 | 55 -55 | 48 -65 | 48 
-50 | 48 -60 | 48 
+575) 54 -63 | 48 -705| 48 
°55 | 55 -50 | 48 -525] 48 
°43 | 55 *37 | 45 -45 | 45 
-46 | 60 -44 | 48 -51 | 48 
“75 | 55 -75 | 55 -825| 55 
-60 | 59 |-47--55 | 59 |-60--66 | 59 
°50 | 55 -50 | 48 +58 | 48 
+515) 54 -475| 48 |-47--50 | 48 
-50 | 55 -50 | 48 -525| 48 
-57 | 55 *49 | 45 -46 | 45 
+715) 59 °68 | 48 +785) 48 
-30 | 55 +295! 60 -365| 60 
de a welod cite Be +525! 55 °61 | 55 
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Taste X—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 











1929 1936 1937 1936 1937 
Industry a Industry 
and Wages {Hrs} Wages |Hrs} Wages | Hrs and | Wages | Hrs} Wages |Hrs| Wages | Hrs 
Occupation per |per| per |per| per |per Occupation per |per| per |per 
hour |wk.| hour {|wk.} hour |wk. hour |wk.| hour |wk. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
CrubDE, ROLLED AND 
ForGep Propucts Patternmakers—Conc. 
—Concluded INOW Biesewihs t's j .65 | 50 |.52-.72 | 50 
INON24 8s otal amie .75 | 50 .75 | 50 
Bricklayers—Conc. INOR2D Ge: creo deniers .89 | 54 .46 | 50 
INOW LOM cso. toehions 1-25 | 44 -90 | 44 “OOM 44 NON 260... 0. ceeeee .50 | 40 .57 | 48 
INOS MOC 6 ares wclenie ee -65 | 55 -60 | 48 OOM UA Sul NOugiicss See eeemicee .65 | 54 .675} 54 
INOS PTO. viele ee -60 | 60 -60 | 48 “BQO AS I PNOM2e as isle eters kts .65 | 54 .70 | 48 
INIOUZ ONE. scree celles 6 Lis a eetltot eee .55 | 44 .60 | 44 
Shippers— INOHSOU: aah cea .70 | 40 .75 | 40 
INOW Dia els Sawieeee -30 | 55 -25 | 50 POOTPIDONH INOS Lin. c sce ee eeeilam sos see erate .60 | 48 .70 | 45 | 
INGH Ziiic ercie telcos els +375) 55 +40 | 44 °42 | 45 UNIO} G2 Ne, c.sisiciee tomers .65 | 54 .80 | 52 
NOUS A. soscamees -60 | 50 -44 | 48 SHOMID ON MNOS Oids so.ccte ent .65 | 50 .65 | 50 
INO ae ciees teee eels “SOMNOO -35 | 55 -405| 55 INO DERE cia icccice eto etel ss one ee TR ee .70 | 44 .70 | 44 
INGO TOA tals siete ccs -85 | 55 |-82--35 | 45 |-82--85 | 60 1 No, 35............. .15 | 44 .15 | 44 
ING. Oni) sage “45 | 55 |-40--45 | 48 240 AS TINO SGM ct stem ere .72 | 44 .12 | 44 
INOS e icles cicsdie tee ee “47 | 50 “41 | 40 °46 | 45 IN fo CY ee ERIN AR Ge FEO oc idea .70 | 44 75 | 44 
NONE os cieaiseisielecsis °40 | 523 -40 | 40-|-40--44 | 45 NOSIS Si. «cach teleme .75 | 44 S| C2) 
45 IN ONO Oe es sco dmem palate ace See oe .15 | 44 .84 | 44 
NO, CQ ee co teelec +42 | 50 -38 | 50 -45 | 47 
Moulders— 
Firemen— INOW 6 tae eeee .50 | 45 .50 | 45 
INO Me ess eek: -82--35 | 66-|-30--34 | 48 |-87--42 | 40-| No. 2............. .62 | 48 .67 | 48 





FouNDRY AND 
Macuine SHopP 


PRopUcTSs 

A—IRon 

Patternmakers— 
INOMEE. os ce eae tis .67 | 54 may) Wh tage! .52 
ING AQIe cic Gees .10 | 44 .65 | 44 65 
INOS ties veces toe .50 | 57 .40 | 45 .40 
INCOM GA ew bi ack sees .10 | 60 .55 | 48 . 605 
INTO g ED ies cies erctetejalelL ete is c's: cheitiatetate .45 | 44 50 
NOP MOB cis «ccc braate love .475}| 60 .50 | 59 .50 
INOS Se cele Setees .48-.65 | 50 |.55-.60 | 44 |.60-.66 
INOMAS Bsn csrsteaes oe .65 | 50 |.438-.60 | 44 |.45-.60 
IN OFS oo ccite mais ohe'inseie ies Seles .80 | 50 -40 
INORLOU 4c uic Serer ate .85 | 50 .65 | 45 .80 
INOW RUT ees asic. otnlerete are .87 | 494 .60 | 44 . 64 
ING Le ai cio ce tits selbst s 30,0 teller sts .41 | 44 41 
NOMS HRS reese Ber aie .40 | 60 .45 | 48 .48 
NOW 1a. 2.8 eee .60 } 50 .60 | 50 .60 
INOM Dente e cbc arliee aos Meee .45 | 54 55 
NON LOM. sie see oe .40-.55 | 60 .825| 60 LOD 
NOME tee celse Ae siies ome .65 | 50 .60 | 45 65 
NOMS on ic. eaiecaeccte .65 | 54 .50 | 54 .56 
NOPT9Res 35. SRO OCA codec .45 | 50 .50 
NORZON Ee cscs noe Je -60 | 54 65 | 52 .60 
INO} 21 tai cide emote .70 | 50 .70 | 45 80 
NOK 22024... 0. e es .80 ' 50 .65 | 44 . 68 


INONS4 FE eeu ane 
IN OWS Dae... oe 
NOM SGMS ccc. de ee ee 
INOS IE: ois eee 
NiO! SSne te sc eee ne 
INGF SOU. eee 
INO! 40M. eee 
Beh INO) 410 4OikS oe iene. eee 
AAMT ANQS A 2teee eae 
ADE UNO. 43s via couke eee 
ABE MNOM Ag Dates. RRM time. ened 
Aa WNONA5Ve), .. oe Meee 
59 INOWEG cece eee, 
40M TINO N47 hac cckhe sce 
M4ih HNIOAR 3. ph sae dokatass suena ae 
BSii| MINGN40ER eee: 
OF) WN OMOOS. 3.06 dete ke 
440 INORSTHM. os se ceee 
AA VINONO DOR Wc he te ae ees es eee 
ASH. SIN'OL DSUs. celts Neeiae lite one Gates 
SOU INOH64 aekier et we, o. 
54 INOM SDE cise ch ote 
GOR ANONS6eeon.c toe ae 
27 
54 ||\Moulders’ helpers— 
OG INOS. so. eee 
52 INOUE? tele wile che quae te 
45 INOMMO Stirs écbete Oe 
55 INO Sera ret teens ae Meteree 
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TasLp X—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 













1929 1936 1937 1929 1936 1937 
Industry a | | Industry | | 
and | Wages |Hrs| Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs and — Wages |Hrs|} Wages {Hrs} Wages | Hrs 
Occupation per |per| per |per} per |per Occupation per |per| per |per| per |per 


hour |wk.| hour {wk.| hour |wk. 


hour |wk.| hour |wk.} hour |wk. 











$ $ $ 
FouNDRY AND 
Macuinse SHOP 
eeerrocte 1 PI me | Peels kee PT RR ISS chad «oe ah « 
=<OOnvnuca, (8 10 he aed te OR ey I) Bi NOR seer eke seek 
Apeenon—Continuea, [Pa AE TB BRN OU Ody , uaae blew cic space etek] eek’ 
Moulders’ helpers 
—Cone 
INOSE Do ccs see sens .52 | 492 42 | 44 .43 | 40 
INOW) Of is.c tse amdeasause alee 30 | 45 .B5 | 54 
ING eT Sd SO Ee oe 25 | 48 .25 | 48 
Nov t Sis ccd ote 2 .25 | 60 425] 54 .50 | 54 
NO? (Os cree etch te ssss segleas's 425| 49 .35 | 50 
Nov OMiesaees oy ees cel oe 35 | 45 .50 | 45 
Nosed iiccss geet.) 41-.44 | 54 33 | 54 .85 | 42 
INO? aT 2E ee. ese es .40 | 54 40 | 45 .45 | 48 
Nov ign se.) .648) 54 57 | 32 51 | 40 
INOV AES os cates es 45-.55 | 50 40 | 44 43 | 55 
Nov dort. 3.055. fe ee 40 | 44 40 | 44 
NOY 16% ek date. ss .548] 44 495) 33 495| 33 
NOS Ui ct 35 Be ES .525| 44 473) 40 50 | 40 
INOY 28itecc aces ake b. 45-.60 | 44 50 | 44 50 | 44 
Coremakers— 
IN'ORE dine esc eda a's sa .40 | 57 40 | 45 40 | 45 
INCOM ite acts ete .65 | 54 565] 48 |.58-.63 | 48 
INOAROtias cc chon cel mais ce Semele cae 355| 36 38 | 40 
NOE Acie ova's te ie ts .50 | 50 |.48-.44 | 40 |.42-.52 | 40 
Nios fone och oo aaee- .50-.60 | 50 |.48-.51 | 44 |.48-.51 | 44 
INIGE at GRR sc: «cde tists 4 lites oe sie. e 415] 44 50 | 54 
ING. tabs o ss dettae es .45 | 50 |.35-.40 | 50 |.40-.45 | 50 
INIORA GIS «aie 0/os Daher e olliMace ore gees» 85 | 45 55 | 54 
INQ) Sheisacn ode Rae e sili « co Oedime ars 34-.52 | 48 |.37-.63 | 54 
NiO) LO |. ore: echo niche acllithe oes oteadine a8 .84 | 54 .89 | 54 
INOg Vie 32. de daed- .40 | 55 .30 | 50 .40 | 55 
INOS 120s a0:0 ote lets 4» .60 | 50 05 | 45 .60 | 27 
INTO TBE so 5 3 st Sdiases « .55 | 50 .46 | 45 .50 | 50 
INO AR. 5 5 sce tithe <> .445| 54 .428) 54 .463] 54 
ING DBRR 6.5 ects ade = .675| 44 .625) 44 .65 | 44 
INGOs Ger cc 3 do Stee .68 | 54 .538 | 40 .65 | 48 
Daa 7/ SR .55 | 50 .40 | 45 |.40-.45 | 50 
INCOM See cache cisiet olisracinw suelo .50 | 52 .5b | 52 
ING OR re oa seae 35-.40 | 50 .405| 45 .50 | 45 
INOS ZONF ous cts Moods .60 | 50 .42 | 44 .42 | 59 
INOu 21a roo le False olistos cic egal ihe fs .50 | 50 .56 | 50 
INGO 22H «ct ccde- Sake 2 .45 | 50 .o3 | 56 .38 | 50 
DOSS levee be ctiee 3 52-.73 | 54 .59 | 40 .64 | 48 
WO, 240s. iss, dla oe .45 | 60 413 cri .50 | 32 
NOs: ZO. «sacle dite ds 134) 54 .64 | 48 .66 | 54 
NOs 26%... 2. ct Beas . 445} 50 .417 | 48 .412| 48 
INO 2 Gi .atdle ols: athe a: .60 | 54 .50 | 48 .50 | 48 
ING@e 28 er acetic tele a 35-.65 | 54 |.40-.55 | 45 |.48-.60 | 48 
BN GRO) GBS Gbc ACal Ic ceeae behets e .80-.55 | 44 |.40-.65 | 44 
INIOg SOB sacisidecistea .50 | 55 .54 | 40 .68 | 40 
Novsleees oe. Saas .65 | 48 .50 | 27 .50 | 45 
NO 820% scl ote dhe oe .70 | 54 |.55-.60 | 48 .60 | 50 
NOs S382. <%s tos he ahs .45 | 54 .40 | 54 .50 | 57 
INIOg BAe a'a's vista diets os 125| 54 .565| 32 .445| 40 
INO: OORT «cece feted .60 | 45 42) 45 .45 | 40 
ING: SOEs ccs o's obets cts SDD DO. .45 | 50 .50 | 50 
Nd Sia sctsie cb wets 6 .65 | 50 .50 | 44 .53 | 50 
INO: S84. ies coasts .85 | 44 .675| 44 . 725) 44 
INO: SOR... + o:s.ce.ciate ste .75 | 40 75 | 44 .15 | 44 
Chippers and grinders— 
Not (ie et cee es. .o/5| 50 .46 | 45 .43 | 45 
NO 28 Bciccce id, [RR at ihe [iete'as .25 | 45 LSor | OF 
INR Woe dee cio ete otis Wave wrcusie at floterate .32 | 54 .o7 | 54 
INO MAR ces oe Bete [oie cette lete ats .84 | 54 .39 | 54 
No? Oa 25 Fars ae Ot | ean aes .25 | 60 .85 | 60 
Not iGreeces. Sate ats .30 | 50 .44 | 45 .48 | 27 
INOR W788 cae Erte Lee saints tee 4 .465| 40 EDODR40nI Noe, PRB r ee ile lies cate ete toe tele 
Noe Secreee SSB Ee aca OG 4 OAS .315] 45 SSTEIt ABEND INOerdae st ancnst den a 
Not. Ocoee Sane .40 | 54 .85 | 54 .40 | 54 
INOW LOS rrrtalecce cic levee clctecclatToresets .40 | 40 s4Qei Aaa NOt ate. pies 's|. 
Nob LISs 55 538 OCD (acer .25 | 45 SADP IE AGERE NOs ta ria tole'e vio: laiBis « ajaielstebe ltesetcte 
NOP 128 ii ccce tee shales save a. eee .385 | 45 sO) 400 NOt Gi scc.6 csscte 
NOP LSet tee ci ites. aseue ote fleteele .87 | 40 rAS TT ASCH INOS 1Gmerse eas covets 
"Nov 14955... Seek .50 | 60 .413 a SHOR S28 INU Sates voces cele'e}s 
Nor low cs. jel’ .85-.40] 54 | .385-.40) 45 .45 | 48 
INOS 1G eae ciate ote Paratatclece’ete flats ots .85 | 44 SRO TIRES INGOs LU rei cre eicte ewtove oto Lindy oie!e 5! ato llotelals 
NOP 17 Rees oe Ree Re .52 | 40 .67 ' 404 No. 12.. : .40 
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Taste X—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 





Industry 
and 


Occupation 


FouNDRY AND 

MacuINnre SHOP 

Propucts—Con. 
A—Iron—Continued 


Machinists’ helpers 








No. 1 








or 











Hrs 
per 
wk. 


ee | ef | fs | ns | a | | NS | | 








1929 * 1936 1937 
Wages |Hrs| Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs 
per |per| per |per| per | per 
hour |wk.} hour |wk.| hour |wk. 
$ $ $ 
.20-.40] 54 | .20-.48] 54 
.40 | 54 .45 | 48 
.50 | 50 .50 | 50 
.51 | 44 .538 | 44 
.65 | 44 .65 | 44 
.50 | 44 .55 | 44 
.80 | 44 .80 | 44 
.40 | 45 .40 | 45 
.55 | 44 .55 | 44 
.50 | 48 .60 | 48 
.40 | 60 .40 | 59 
.45 | 48 .45 | 48 
.47 | 44 .50 | 44 
.585| 44 .585| 44 
.40 | 50 .40 | 55 
.54 | 45 .538 | 45 
.50 | 44 .50 | 44 
.655) 44 .555) 44 
.55 | 44 .57 | 44 
.66 | 493 .69 | 492 
.55 | 54 .60 | 47 
.85 | 45 .40 | 54 
.30 | 60 .30 | 60 
.53 | 45 .58 | 27 
.58 | 40 625] 40 
.82 | 60 .35) | 50 
.60 | 52 .65 | 52 
.60 | 50 .65 | 50 
.50 | 50 2621) 50 
.61 | 40 .66 | 48 
.60 | 54 .65 | 48 
.60 | 34 .65 | 50 
.545| 55 .545} 55 
.72 | 44 .72 | 44 
.50 | 44 .50 | 44 
.50 | 44 .55 | 44 
.68 | 44 .68 | 44 
.725| 44 .75 | 44 
22-.28] 54 | .25-.27) 48-] .25-.27} 48- 
54 54 
.80 | 45 .80 | 45 
25-.30] 48 | .380-.35] 48 
.80 | 44 | .30-.35) 44 
33-.35| 36 .87 | 40 
.25 | 60 .28 | 59 
.20 | 48 .25 | 54 
.80 | 40-} .30-.33) 44 
48 
.25 | 44 .80 | 47 
.23 | 50 .23 | 55 
.25 | 48 .25 | 48 
.28 | 45 .80 | 45 
.350] 50 .36 | 44 
.88 | 44 .388 | 44 
.25 | 54 £25.) 54 
.35 | 50 .85 | 50 
.80 | 45 80), DA 
.B2 | 48- sav | o4. 
54 
25-.30} 44 | .20-.30] 44 
.20 | 50 .25.| 55 
.33 | 45 .40 | 27 
.85. | 54 .45 | 66 
.385 | 45 .85 | 45 
89-.42] 40 .44 | 40 
.833| 54 .89 | 54 
. 833] 54 .833| 54 
50 |.40-.42 | 50 .42 | 50 
.87 | 40 .42 | 40- 
45 
227 | 45 .380 |! 50 








1929 1936 1937 
Industry 
and Wages | Hrs} Wages |Hrs| Wages 
Occupation per |per| per |per} per 
hour |wk.! hour |wk.} hour 
$ $ $ 
Labourers—Cone. 
EN OMSO) 2. 8 he ores 45 af .30 | 52 meds 
INO O ies sce eee ee .43 | 50 .30 | 44 00 
INO S820 os cice Mees Rol coerce teen Geer .45 | 44 45 
INOWB8 2) n ccn aera .44 | 50 .815| 45 .835 
INOHBL . oc eoeniee .35 | 42- .413] 21- .50 
54 24 
INOWSOr:...< dome .80-.36 | 50 .30 | 48 .30 
ING@2/SOixk 2 cae RS .40 | 54 |.85-.42 | 48 |.35-.42 
INO: BZ ss ic aoe ae .40 | 54 (39. | 45 45 
INO SSie 2) ARS Oe .40 | 55 .45 | 40 mys) 
ING. SOR. us. do eens .50 | 54 .40 | 27 .50 
ING: BOne se Basie .45 | 60 .35 | 48 .40 
INV) Alii ssw «aes eaectee .45 | 60 .40 | 54 .50 
INO. 4200). "5. ge eone .40-.50 | 54 |.40-.55 | 34 |.45-.53 
INO V4 Siee oa ee es .375] 45 439 1 50 .36 
INO) 44. edema .425| 50 |.40-.43 | 50 | .40-.43 
INR AD 10 fo tte oe .525) 44 .45 | 44 .50 
INO? 26I. .)5. cee ee .47 | 44 .50 | 44 .50 
INO) a, «s'o he tee ate .525} 44 .45 | 47 .473 
B—Brass 
Patternmakers— 
INGOs ate ee .48-.65 | 50 |.55-.60 | 44 |.60-.66 
INTE Peete io.c. «che eae ae .60 | 50 .50 | 50 .60 
BNO ibe Cae ntel ete tre .56 | 60 .60 | 40 . 60 
INO. RAH ch Mat Bo .85 | 48 .70 | 44 .80 
INO WD aes IEA, eda es .85 | 44 .70 | 44 00. 
NORE GMs! ss fe mere ae . 636} 55 100) | 55 .60 
INGE Tae os na . 625} 50 .50 | 44 soo 
INTO. PB bc cl TAM TIS ee Cicada the .50 | 50 .50 
NOL EGY. ss sles eae 3 .60 | 50 .57 | 444 625 
ING LOG esac ce ee .55 | 50 .60 | 45 .60 
INTO e's) s oe eevee ieee tece capes ae .70 | 44 .70 
I Fa 1 A .70 | 494 .538} 40 .565 
INO, TOR Age eo 200) 55 .47 | 55 .494 
Toolmakers— 
ING RUE ou safe Saale: .65 | 50 |.56-.60 | 44 .60 
INIOUAL2e oe calcte Nate de .70 | 494 .80 | 40 .80 
INO: Owe) seit be .85 | 48 .65 | 44 .70 
INOSHR4 wie). ccicb Mae We .70 | 50 .68 | 45 .70 
UNIOs FOCAL «7 ch te ae .50 | 50 .472| 444 .61 
INORG). o.oo in ren cae .80 | 54 .65 | 44 .65 
INNO Hs B7 EL, ake gee ae .80-.86 | 50 .63 | 40 ste 
INOW IS so. sate See de .10 | 44 .55 | 40 .578 
Neos 198 5.0 be be .75 | 50 }.638-.67 | 48 |.63-.67 
INO: OU) ey eee. .60 | 55 .53 | 55 .657 
INOS DEG er es. 1.00 | 50 at oe .83 
Moulders*— 
INFO UMEL IE 0. REE A 40-.70 | 50 |.82-.50 | 40 |.33-.55 
INGOs fahek ook ce ane ae . 825} 40 .65 | 40 65 
Not iseee 2.0.0 ee as .50 | 40 .50 | 40 .50 
INODTAER ss cb ede 825) 44 .65 | 44 15 
ING: ROW so cs ck, eee ae .45 | 50 .45 | 44 475 
INO? 160: os. eae Snes. « ae .50-.70 | 50 |.60-.75 
INOS [OE ok oe Gale. : See .40-.45 | 50 |.50-.55 
Noo Seen. eee .60-. 72 on DLT 45 . 66 
NOE NO ae o.ck eee .40 | 54 .40 | 44 .40 
Noi lOee.... olen oe .40-.46 | 50 .40 | 45 .40 
INO: da. Ro panies... ae Ral aerate .714| 44 WL4 
INO Tie. TEE ae AER os so eee 55-.60 | 50 65 
Nos i3ae. oh a .18 | 45 .65 | 40 .10 
Hy cya Rep Sa a .50 | 50 .47 | 40 .495 
INGOs MOR ssh oe .88 | 50 .60 | 40 to 
INGE MO Se)... beer .45 | 50 |.538-.59 | 493].53-.59 
Nou ag. och eRe IRR sc. Ie 53-.63 | 474}.55-. 70 
Node ai... so tite oe .55 | 494].48-.48 | 40 |.45-.50 
INOS AQ ah. oc e teBB ollie «shee weak .675] 44 .675 
INO 20 eo... sok bet 48-.70 | 44 .50 | 44 .58 
Nog2l a3. 8s. Fee .605| 44 . 625} 40 Ma 
INO) 2D iirc. Edt 48-.55 | 55 |.46-.49 | 48 -55 
INO: 20 nen tekeee .80 | 50 {63h o2 .70 
INok2a ye. a oe 1.00 | 44 .675| 44 aves 
INO326 45. ....) sub .65 | 50 .63 | 50 63 
INO} 26.2;;. ...«.< Salamon .79 | 44 1,65-.72 ! 40 !.70-.75 


* Includes bench and machine moulders, the former at higher rates. 
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TasLE X—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 


























tnd 1929 1936 1937 
ndustry oon | ee 
and — Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs 
Occupation per |per| per |per|] per |per 
hour |wk.| hour |wk.} hour |wk. 
$ $ $ 
FouNDRY AND 
MacHINE SHOP 
Propucts—Con. 
B—Brass—Cont. 
Coremakers— 
Novel Bi escloet A: .50 | 50 .44 | 40 |.42-.52 | 40 
INO Zhe. cb ee .45 | 50 .40 | 50 |.40-.45 | 50 
INI Bis GRRE Gicbe .60 | 40 .50 | 40 .40 | 44 
Noy) Si accccd Seb. .386 | 44 .36 | 40 .86 | 44 
INOS Dineta cacao’. .825| 44 .65 | 44 .70 | 44 
INO! PGs eee oes .50 | 50 .30 | 44 35" 1750 
INGu HBG ae els Oo oe NB .40 | 50 .45 | 50 
INOW) Sites Rew: .ot 200 .384 | 414 .38 | 40 
NGL Gites ae A teenie bopted « .31 | 414 .38 | 40 
Na IC esyeacseace Cane ae 125 ab 26 ry ee re 
INO a1 Rs eed Re A. .78 65 .70 
INOW 2s ecots ee .855| 475 .30 | 40 .386 | 40 
INGA SMescesd ees Mes. eee 45-.58 | 474].50-.60 | 473 
Ne AER oh OR MO or Nk a ri 44 i 
Od Dea ee NER c 5 eee 5 .58 
INOn16]2 io. ceh ee. .20 | 55 .25 | 48 .28 | 48 
Noted Teer tod EB .70 | 50 Oot Wea .57 | 40 
INO Sith ket, .79 | 44 .65 | 40 .70 | 40 
Machinists— 
INO ee af 8 Me. .60 | 50 .50 | 50 Do 150 
INOS P2ists one k. .50 | 50 .40 | 50 .45 | 50 
INO: PSR doc does .64 | 493 .62 | 40 .62 | 48 
INO oes. of RS. .65 | 48 .55 | 44 .60 | 44 
INOS OFA te ees kee es .40 | 62 .43 | 44 
INOS) OM io. toe Ne ei aliens <b5" [+55 .60 | 55 
INONE Ten som tna .75 | 493 .75 | 44 ol ae 
NOt Soe Cone tee ga mel ee .45 | 44 .45 | 44 
ING Qe ch. SRT .52 | 493 .47 | 44 .50 | 45 
Bi + : ee a a ge a 60 re oe o 
INFOS TER ctr eee ; .56 . 
INGE Dass 33 es .475| 50 .475| 45 .475| 50 
INOMI Srbtec..0h Pe .70 | 463 .51 | 44 2° | 44 
DC ee |, ee a .45 | 44 .45 | 44 
INOMath ce cee) .60 | 44 .50 | 40 .525| 44 
INOPGRR hsb ee es .70 | 44 .55 | 44 |.55-.61 | 44 
NODARO 5. .535| 55 |.48-.75 | 40 |.60-.88 | 40 
WOE SMR. ods Eo ts .55 | 50 .50 | 44 .50 | 44 
INGO ae ee ok Be .70 | 44 .80 | 44 
Machine operatorst— 
INOS) 161i. a. .380 | 50 .30 | 44 .38 | 40 
INGORE Dib cn Peed .45 | 48 .35 | 44 .40 | 44 
INOS Sthcna sth RM. 2. .45 | 55 .85 | 44 .85 | 44 
NOs Ea ee Oe oe .88 | 55 .30 | 44 .825| 44 
INCOME Oe hee 8 £30) [too .25 | 44 .25 | 44 
INOPG Glee oc. de Ot .20 | 493 .25 | 55 26% | oo 
INO), Teer), ee Ao .30 | 494 .B5" | 155 ,85°| 59 
Nova 'Sh ec .n clp. Saas .25 | 494 .30 | 55 .80°| 55 
Ne f TORTS ete fel | ee | a 42 v1 ei rh 
INOW al OMe sds Mies a PEAS 40 4 
Woh Te. 2.04: 0 4s .3838-.42 | 493 .38 | 40 .40 | 44 
NOt] Qe nunca OO ds .25-.40 | 50 |.35-.50 | 45 |.385-.50 | 45 
INObd oe. s.. BE ts .80-.40 | 54 |.30-.35 | 44 |.25-.35 | 48 
NOP aes RS .80-.35 | 50 |.25-.35 | 45 |.27-.37 | 50 
NOP LOR. a PR. .52) | 50 .40 | 40 .62 | 40 
Ne a IOI: SE eae | Dee eh ee 32-.54 vrs .82- 2 a 
(ne ae ee .60 | 44 .46 .485 
13a ss. ds OR: 35-.50 | 50 |.25-.30 gina ne 
NOM1OR Lees on 04 5 <00" | 009 .40 45 
NO? 20R seo aes es 30-.50 | 48 |.30-.50 | 44 |.40-.55 | 44 
Assemblers— 
Not) Diss ae 30-.40 | 50 |.23-.32 | 44 |.30-.45 | 44 
Noe 20622258. esd: O10 00 .425| 40 .45 | 45 
NOM 63nd sate Bee § .525] 46 .525| 444 .58 | 493 
INO 4. 2 aeeed .50 | 50 .88 | 40 .44 | 40 
Nts Dens cits aR 42 .45 | 44 .50 | 44 525) 44 
TNO GRR nn Fee) five ood PRR 32-.41 | 45 |.31-.45 | 442 
NiO} F 78). 3s 4. Oe. oP. .50 155 .42 | 55 .45°| 86 
NoMeshee.... J. ee. 3. .60 | 50 102+} 32 .57 | 40 
Platers— 
Novi Babe ser asvees. .60 | 493 .45 | 40 .65 | 44 
NOVE2E xe goed Wes ce eS .50 | 44 .50 | 44 
INGEN Sepsis 4s RANE Gere. ie dS .375! 44 .825' 44 
+ Female. 














1929 1935 1936 
Industry ——_ |] 
and Wages |Hrs} Wages |Hrs| Wages | Hrs 
Occupation per |per| per per | per 
hour |wk.| hour |wk.} hour |wk. 
$ $ $ 
Platers—Conc. 
INO) 4 erates 12/9540, 125 ||00 .388 | 453 .39 | 442 
INGO 1 Greeny Ve Ase ek 169. | 54 .63 | 44 .60 | 48 
SNUG] Ges VR 8 .75 | 44 .61 | 40 .64 | 44 
IN [C0 a Aly Aarne Bes ROR 40-.60 | 50 |.32-.40 | 48 |.32-.40 | 48 
ENIOW :Simeey saa et .40 | 55 .80 | 55 |.35-.40 | 55 
INO! | Gree SPAS RAE P .45 | 50 60 | 45 .60 | 50 
Buffers and polishers— 
ISICON al ial aes Phe 25-.50) 50 | .20-.25) 44 | .28-.39) 44 
NOM POEM SA LAey et .50 | 493 .50 | 40 .50 | 44 
TN OAN UG Age aece ys eal Res eas ae .56 | 44 .56 | 44 
INOS IC Ree eee .45 | 50 .35 | 44 .40 | 44 
ENG hiente ii eeae .50 | 493 .45 | 40 .45 | 39 
INN A ee Pa .575 ti .577| 443 .635| 444 
4 
INOWN ate eters 6 4s Nereus ence sienna .585| 42 .595| 442 
INCOM Sie aden dd .40 | 54 .385 | 44 | .25-.40] 48 
NOUR Oe dea ad. .40 | 50 |.30-.40 | 45 | .27-.35] 50 
NORM CE Re! AN teria ci ieite oe, OE SD aie .47 | 40 .513} 40 
INO EP Os rae ks 25-.41] 50 |.32~.40 | 493) .32-.40| 45 
NGOs 2pm et A ed Bee 5 he AE .50 | 473] .48-.50} 474 
IN o UI 1S ee i a .85 | 44 ie 44 .80 | 44 
IN ORE) IRA Le WAM |e |e .40-.50 | 40 | .42-.50} 44 
TOR epdaeaaeine Mapes IM Bae Aa (Clg .387 | 45 .40 | 444 
NOt Gvine (o24 1 Oe, .60 | 55 .42 | 55 “001 |) oD 
ING TA elae. Sek. .80 | 50 .64 | 32 .63 | 40 
IN Kolar heyy ee a .60 | 50 .53 | 44 .538 | 44 
Labourers— 
INC) iL Ae eee Ore .30 | 50 .30 | 40 .30 | 40 
INU 2h wera 35-.45| 50 | .30-.40} 50 | .30-.45] 50 
INOUE SrtA REN ty, .40 | 494 .40 | 40 .40 | 44 
TSC yy A A ee TR TL Cb .30 | 44 .30 | 44 
DSO ig) SA aoe eee vo0) OU .383 | 44 .33 | 44 
Nico Ger eRe ner, Me Nee th eR .380 | 55 .30 | 55 
NIG Tee ch ee .50 | 494 .35 | 44 .3875| 44 
IN ys Be NR Pi .382 | 494 .30 | 44 39 ae 
IO i) ae oe .35 | 50 .30 | 44 .35 | 44 
TOS I), MAT Debate bal (la pei hal eae he .40 | 50 .50 | 50 
ENWn terre nvret Utes TE Oe .85 | 50 | .40-.45] 50 
INO eS, bore doen adi .30-.40) 50 | .380-.40}) 45 | .380-.42] 45 
TOs Bil eee Re ee AS .40 | 50 | .26-.40] 443 .895| 452 
INTC AN Mi eR TR a On eA .30-.40 | 50 |.40-.45 | 50 
Norma Brey, Met ee ea: .445| 50 -39' 140 .375| 40 
Now Gee sk eee ts .40 | 50 .40 | 44 .40 | 44 
Dyas Wo RS ae .40 | 44 .378| 40 .40 | 44 
Noe Seo ee ee a 40-.50) 44 | .35-.45| 44 | .40-.46) 44 
INCOME ie: uk a at) .40 | 55 USOLITOS A an 
JODHA Dancers Facet .387-.40} 494] .34-.40] 40 | .37-.42] 40 
INO TRE heats eS: .40-.50) 48 40-.50} 44 | .40-.50] 44 
INO OBER nods Nee ds .30] 48 .380 | 44 .80 | 44 
MacuINrerRY 
Patternmakers— 
INigeree Tete ss oo UE Aya oi) .60 | 44 .60 | 44 
TS 0 ial! aes a .70 | 44 ist itoo .75 | 40 
INIA (8) cee ee .60 | 50 .58 | 44 .58 | 44 
INOW dees oo BPO: .60 | 50 .d2 | 90 Dou TOU 
NCOs > ade bee a 63,1 n0D .05 | 48 .55 | 532 
INOW Ge ol Od: .50 | 50 .40 | 44 .40 | 59 
ING (ee ead SOS .13 | 48 .69 | 48 .80 | 44 
ING Sie e ese BPs 22 .62 | 48 .60 | 48 .65 | 44 
INoeg Game os as ees 3% .75 | 50 .58 | 44 .72 | 44 
INGPA ORs Sage ee. 8 SOOR Oo .40 | 35 .50 | 50 
INO dees ss sao RA | .60 | 54 .47°| 50 .52 | 50 
INGE Zee cote ee 45 .70 | 50 .65 | 50 Ghul oD 
ING Toews he ds eed .50 | 50 .48 | 40 .50 | 474 
Soa Ee 45-.62| 50 |.55-.60 | 40 |-60-.64 | 40 
INGOT oem See eee J54. NtOo .40 | 49 .425| 49 
INGE AGre at, Sed, .65 | 50 .63 | 50 .65 | 50 
INGrM mee een, ood. .68 | 48 .65 | 40 .65 | 40 
INOM a Saree abe ss; .75 | 494 315 | 45 oma 
ING OBR ORR ee? .70 | 48 .50 | 44 .60 | 44 
ING 20 Recs are od: .95 | 50 77541 00 eT ae 
INO wo ete ee a o08. .80 | 44 .69 | 44 .73 | 44 
ING Me Zee goo 2. 1.05 | 44 .90 | 44 .95 | 44 
INOM DoE ead. wet. .90 | 44 .90 | 44 .90 | 44 
INGree Peete eae. fase o od chemin .70 ' 50 .80 | 50 


t Includes punch press, drill press, screw machine, lathe, boring machine operators, etc. 
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Taste X—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 








1929 1936 1937 1929 1936 1937 
Industry a Industry |__| ———_ —_ 
and | Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs and Wages |Hrs| Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs 
Occupation per |per| per |per] per | per Occupation per |per| per |per} per |per 


hour |wk.| hour |wk.| hour |wk. hour |wk.} hour |wk.| hour |wk. 


MacHInerRy—Con. 























T oolmakers— J ; : 50 .42 | 50 
No. 1 y Y 48 .64 | 44 
50 .42 | 55 
40 | .40-.60} 40 
5 .58 | 50 
45 .70 | 45 
40 .58 | 40 
48 .50 | 48 
50 .75 | 44 
44 .515} 44 
50 .53 | 50 
40 .49 | 44 
48 .40 | 48 
50 .45 | 60 
48 .66 | 44 
48 .78 | 44 
44 .72 | 44 
50 .60 | 50 
40 .50 | 47% 
50 .35 | 54 
40 .45 | 54 
40 .63 | 40 
45 .70 | 24 
50 .63 | 36 
44 .73 | 44 
44 .75 | 44 
40 .75 | 40 
44 .79 | 44 
44 .70 | 48 
44 .512 | 44 
50 .47 | 50 
50 .44 | 60 
48 .75 | 44 
48 .68 | 44 
44 .70 | 44 
50 .70 | 50 
40 .50 | 473 
45 .845| 54 
40 .60 | 40 
45 .68 | 24 
50 .52 | 36 
44 .68 | 44 
40 .72 | 40 
44 .79 | 44 
44 .65 | 48 
50 .45 | 50 
40 .57 | 44 
48 .375| 532 
50 .40 | 50 
50 .50 | 55 
40 47 | 473 
50 .85 | 50 
4 .50 | 44 
40 .575| 40 
44 .60 | 44 
59 .80 | 59 
50 .43 | 44 
45 .50 | 45 
35 |.40-.55 | 40 
44 

40 .40 | 44 
48 .55 | 48 
48 .875| 53% 
543 .47 | 493 
47 .45 | 47 
40 .43 | 473 
50 20) OO 
44 153 | 55 
50 .55 | 50 
44 .40 | 44 
40 .50 | 40 
4 .47 | 44 





44 : 
50 '.60-.70 | 50 
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Taste X—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 


























1929 1936 1937 1929 1936 1937 
Industry peat 4p a MESS Gc GGA Ca ee Industry ee 
and | Wages | Hrs) Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs and Wages |Hrs| Wages |Hrs| Wages | Hrs 
Occupation per |per| per |per|] per | per Occupation per |per| per |per| per |per 
hour |wk.} hour |wk.| hour |wk. hour |wk.}| hour |wk.| hour |wk. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
MaAcHINERY—Con. Labourers—Conc. 

Assemblers— ONIOD Gai aise sik cess 's bec .35 | 50 .35 | 44 .35 | 59 
INO MMos Bt. fe 40 | 492 40 | 47 AD At i INOW Sotocs se. bee 35 | 50 32 | 57} 32 | 44 
ING Sp CO ns Sethe colleen ce aeediat ate 60 | 44 70 | 44 NGO Ofer sid Ree. 4 ate 40 | 50 40 | 44 44 | 44 
Nic). OSes ee ae 48 | 50 40 | 50 AZM VOD INO MLO: o's bi. bo 35 | 50 83 | 40 33 | 473 
NOMA FAO. 408. ER SRR sk nt ae 45 | 40 AB MATE INO G WL ok doh S. 6 be 35 | 50 251150 275) 54 
ikey. aye Raa Sea ae 85 | 50 30 | 50 SOe SOM NOs 128 a 88s 33 | 45 315} 45 30 | 54 
INGO tee GN is ak ct Stall eee eee ath oe 40 | 50 41 | 50 INGOs Mists oak ee ete ty 40 | 50 385 | 50 35 | 50 
INCOM C7 Se MES Ee 385} 50 35 | 48 35 | 54 Most eye. 4 eo Ge 425| 45 50 | 32 53 | 24 
INGE Stes sh Abi ca Leen Mime Uh ge 68 | 40 GS 4 Ou ae INO wo gee. toe, Loe 40 | 48 80 | 44 32 | 44 
INTO (Oe cna cl eet, dat 50 | 48 35 | 48 SDMAS HD INOMTON 6 85 cee} le 40 | 55 84 | 45 36 | 45 
Nos lob. . sco 08. 20 es BELG 50 | 44 56 | 55 INOe WRB. ia steleloie © os 40 | 44 35 | 44 37 | 44 
INO aR. PHOS. ES eee Le 48 | 40 54 | 40 INOS ES. oie ee, a ere ea es 385 | 44- 40 | 50 
NOS D2 oid Wee Mike La Ce 35 | 44 40 | 44 50 

Electric welders— 

SU) ll, MRR ea 0G (Re a .685| 44 .685| 44 AUTOMOBILES 

NOW Oe er aR ee Pate Meee .45 | 50 .43 | 50 

DS a a Pee .65 | 50 .40 | 50 .43 | 50 || Assemblers— 

Noster. jo tiic se iliocac tela hae 56 | 48 61 | 48 NOW AUR asd ais do beeteg ots . 725) 28 80. | 40 80 | 44 

Wio iO ores di Oe: 288 35 | 50 35 | 50 35 | 50 INFOS) ZR. doses siete .85 | 26 86 | 40 98 | 44 

NOstGeehe 38h. 8 50 | 50 50 | 44 535) 44 INFO See e sceicts Be o ol 58 | 29 51 | 40 57 | 44 

Wo Tere a sls 75 | 44 80 | 40 80 | 40 TSG Co ah 2), UR a Pa Oot OU 48 | 40 55 | 44 

NOS) Baer icldus, [ace ets aM ie eee 60 | 40 65 | 40 NOG) YOR os de Me. koldlrea a tcmeien ae 65-.72 | 40 |.85-.90 | 40 

INO ORLA eee: SEO SRR: ees HS 66 | 50 68 | 50 INOS Get 3 hh. UE. Meee teeta. 63 | 40 80 | 40 

Nios OMEG)..f. 22. Hee OOH OD .43 | 45 .45 | 45 INOW ORMeke ssa dtl et ch ola crsie sl AGeM ee ete .60 | 40 |.70-.75 | 40 

INOos UR. 35 108. .60 | 44 .65 | 44 .68 | 44 INO RE Seo abe sve. Webs) BY .75 | 40 |.75-.85 | 32 

INO SDR. Et teecis es sieve fates .60 | 50 GH PSO POR MOR aca sheet AIRES dle! a .50 | 43 .59 | 50 
Ng Oe ed eset sheds c, [Srcieretct, ois Nefteiets .55 | 45 56 | 45 

Painters— INOS EIB Niet. vo oe oe [ere ees .52 | 45 52 | 45 

OAHU IN,. 5. FO 286 45 | 50 .40 | 44 40 | 44 
INOW. QR aisic wate Peart 75 | 44 .75 | 40 75 | 40 ||\Painters and enamellers|- 

INlOd:, Bia dence eee ook 40 | 50 33 | 50 36 | 50 IN@ soils 3 baked, cok 5 | 30 82 | 40 87 | 44 
INOW 4a cie te ciate 45 | 48 34 | 35 45 | 48 UNO AV ese do Re share 65 | 40 56 | 40 62 | 44 
BIN (Ta SMES J siete eS ORR POR Ord EA .60 | 48 .65 | 48 INDO bis wcideeees ce .94 | 36 .80 | 40 .97 | 44 
INOX Gea ee lees 33 aS .40 | 48 GSR RARE NNO aa Aer ete. Rahs atts [oetens 5 bottle oe .68-.77 | 40 |.85-.90 | 40 
ENON KB ccs Gate does o-6 « MET ORE .388 | 48 .04 | 44 INO OF a siscocge atest al ts-els ave atekel ta acon .60-.65 | 40 |.70-.83 | 40 
NOM SB ah tuhee de .46 | 50 .45 | 50 AB ROB i NOS 3. ao. oes .875| 24 .7> |. 48 |.75-.85 | $2 
INOS OF cocintee ee .45 | 50 .55 | 40 .55 | 474% 38 
INGATORS shared eres eg Salets .45 | 49 .475| 49 INO ibs s cio cat oi tahe, & lelten acetone aUayie ete .30-.59 | 48 |.44-.68 | 50 
INO eso. 6 35 | 50 .25 | 50 25 MBO) MINO DIS isie'e sass tins gels 55 | 50 .58 | 45 60 | 45 
NOMI 229. Bi ertesthttec a 36 | 45 .325| 45 325| 54 
INTO LSE cite cls Ate dette so ool ate [bau .60 | 44 65 | 44 ||Trimmers— 

Co, 0 1! Var 03 a ea 85 | 40 .75 | 40 86 | 44 

Inspectors— INOMeoR saa hae. tH 50 | 40 258,40 61 | 44 

OR. MUR oie oe meine 35 | 50 35 | 40 .06 | 44 INOUDS Tibi ect}. 8b eee. Se RR 40 | 40 50 | 44 
NON BAR c altos. B 58 | 40 44 | 50 .47 | 50 INO os hs SUR s god Herre atari ie aha 65-.73 | 40 88 | 40 
Nosts 883: 38% 564 45 | 493 45 | 47 .50 | 47 INO MO ieee ie ataecaccls [bth s ney ett 63 | 40 80 | 40 
INOM 42 es sch ieck.) 50 | 50 45 | 40 SAD YAM NM INOG (Ole vecsicjecats Mettoisiale toe: sta/attie« (Tevaicts 6 40 75 | 40 
IN OTRO bettas cbs 65 | 48 50 | 48 .00 | 48 INOS, Bis « aleatct:ssips > [Rie ae atl Pete 50-.53 | 40 .70 | 40 

INTOG SRY, ctaiho ete atic, = 15 | 24 .75 | 48 |.75-.85 | 32 

Engineers— 

ODOT EEE yscchpeeetoraene 45 | 63 43 | 673 50 | 673\Shippers— 

NG 2B vei cah ded 56 | 50 50 | 44 .50 | 56 CONTE RRL V9 ee 65 | 55 55 | 40 71 | 44 
INO3) (SPh.c..ccc) tee gah 50 | 55 425} 60 GLASSEN IL MIN CW. Pieae AMme Uap Rar 50 | 55 68 | 40 74 | 44 
INOS 4 cis.cis cptltoace 60 | 77 52. |) 5d .54 | 55 PNIOSE botese ovo: sche Gore: ule fla a: ere-w tste laretens 63 | 40 80 | 40 
NiGH25): 08. oe 3 <6 50 | 50 .306} 72 .46 | 55 INGO RAR ik. oaks Vals ds lllaiers yo eaeasiaeee 60 | 40 70 | 40 
Noné6 885. ea 35°) 50 .42 | 56 42 | 56 ANVOWD: ABR,. fabardhe AE [eeavere alas bake 75 io as 
NOt WR occas eects 50 | 50 .64 | 44 64 | 44 NNIQ me Gives se oho aclu Atay fie svarneteece Pome 49 | 42 58 | 52 
INO) SB ic ccc Meee e 586| 4914 .375) 56 .44 | 56 TUCO: AY es eto oe 52 | 254 47 | 51- 50 | 44 
INO ORe2 oe React .47 | 66 .47 | 40 .50 | 40 53 

INO J10R eer. He. 5 2 .60 | 77 .52 | 48 54 | 48 INFOS SEY, oie sks idle Ste Ls eteverecd Hale ee .39 | 45 .42 | 45 

Firemen— Inspectors— 

Ou Iv aeee ere ss 46 | 50 40 | 44 COANE Noe Wine. . dations oe 70-.90 | 50 |.65-.78 | 40 |.80-.90 | 40 
INOW 2.) feeebetreae «3 40 | 44 40 | 56 40 | 56 INOS oie icls acc coi ttate Boas Plnre'a, afeceuatelliovaueee 60-.77 | 40 |.70-.90 | 40 
INGO Sto saiueteras ast 38 | 56 31 | 56 32 | 56 INOW Otis a cette eitts ole 75 | 32 i$ 42 |.75-.85 | 32 
INO Ascemrceeres 40 | 50 .41 | 44 TAWA AE WT MMINOS ate cin cathe. F sCillenele remus tae 45-.63 | 46 |.59-.67 | 52 
INOS “5:5 seeeeenare das. 48 | 48 .48 | 48 SB NG, INOS Geraci cia s Rite 3 te Naielsi esi ties \llasausis 45 52 | 45 
Wo 668 .)5)-ccb eee aes 50 | 50 .46 | 70 .42 | 50 
Now Wiis eee b.5 45 | 50 .365) 44 41 | 44 
Nod -Sovicckk aug 8 .86 | 60 .80 | 54 .30 | 54 
INPRO, 5 c/a. doe .40 | 66 .40 | 40 .42 | 40 || AuromMoBILE PARTS 
Nos LOR coe 3k .50 | 78 .85 | 66 .40 | 66 
INO ALOR Landsat cedto cs < Bae eaae Boi lhe, .45 | 55 ||\Machinists— 

INO UGE SR. cc 22s sie .50 | 60 63 | 50 68 | 55 
abourers— INO BE ewe. « tate 4 ake .55-. 70} 54 60-.65) 50 65-.75| 48 

Od We ccs hale Satellans octet flecnete 32-.40 | 48 |.32-.43 | 44 INTL 6) See Berea .51-.65| 52 50-.55| 48 45-.60} 52 
INOAB2R ee ce Set tos 40 | 44 45 | 48 .45 | 48 INES. 2 ER eS ies eae 5, | 50 45 | 50 
INO\) BiB tetas ole 85 | 50 |.27-.34 | 44 |.30-.35 | 44 INR MON ie a ck ts bck .65-. 70} 50 55-. 60) 50 60-. 70} 50 
INO] BAe eRe de S/o 43 35 .34 | 48 INO MGs raisid 3 there vote .45-.65| 50 45-.60) 60 50-.65| 60 
INO Beeson Bb. F 40 | 50'|'.35-.40. | 48.1.40-.45 |.48 || No) %7......2.6.... .82 | 44 65 | 44 80 | 48 
INOW DOR cite Ro 30-.85 | 55 3251 48 SLES ele INOMEES cassicg clits 5 0'=il a 016 a oierat dete 55 | 40 55 | 40 

+ Female. 
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Taste X —WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 








1929 1936 

Industry | 

and Wages | Hrs] Wages | Hrs 

Occupation per |per] per |per 

hour |wk.| hour |wk. 

AUTOMOBILE PARTS $ $ 
—Continued 
Millwrights— 

Cop ih | Aes | ON RSE 70 | 54} .60-.72) 48 
INO SR. 5: WS, SOS. ce .(0 | 55 
IN Pog. a Se AT .70 | 50 60 | 50 
INO MAN, ich Yee Be Riits 6 accel nore ee 50 | 44 
INFO Bet et). de a eM Nc wo eee 70 | 48 
INO SMG cc) ae ee .75 | 494 65 | 464 
INO MEE. cae ee .50-. 78] 44 | .55-.65} 48 
INO SMES es Ass tao ee .60-.70] 52 | .48-.53] 48 
ING RHON. 3. decane .88 | 55 701.55 
INO HILO alec de BAe ie PTomo0 57 |.50 
NON Ulin 2. dees Hoe .60 | 55 50 | 48 

Toolmakers— 

CO}, | WERASRIe Fearunp in & 85-.90} 54 | .77-.83] 48 
ING Reo ra ete emhc isc see ee .65 | 50 
INO BUSieethe: dak UY. 60-.85} 50 | .55-.80) 50 
INO ger he. eee ole Met soe fee .55-.70) 44 
INO SOR... 4 Oe Ae .55) 1°58 1300800 
INODMGHE 6c UA Ee 2, a .55-.65| 474 
DMO WNT oo. to Me tak . 885] 50 75 | 48 
INO} Sie. scot OMe sick .70 | 493 70 | 463 
No t9) ah ete LB .70 | 48 60 | 48 
INO Sa OR 3... Boke 60-.70) 52 55-.70| 48 
INO DINE wiht. t OB. bee .05) | $9 5 | 55 
INO H12h eed es 8 .75 | 50 | .50-.70} 45 
INO gs. keen ce $65) |:159 60 | 48 

Machine operators, 
male— 
INO BM icc Aoeios Nee 35-.50} 50 | .36-.70} 50 
INO 2k 3. FO EN ae .385-.40] 50 
SOP 5) See AL: 5 mn OO, OP a .380-.40] 44 
INO Sar... see -.40 | 48 rs 48 
INO Fh sa eee FY .40 | 58 | .80-.35) 55 
INOW Ge UE LOA, 8 .60 | 50 .50 | 50 
INO Be toa oll laos « Se .40-. 68] 48 
INGO Sn Sise es] Pate Re .40 | 50 i 50 
Ration ot) ee Oe Rh .40 | 50 .380 | 45 
INO DIOR, os suk tee ae .80-.40) 50 30 | 45 
INO Bd iss Recstye trove .36—.48] 52 41-.49} 48 
INO See. aneeigee 51-.70]} 52 | .48-.56] 48 
INO FIBte: ... 5m. he .40 | 55 40 | 55 
Nowa IOGN te. Ae 42% 
INO FED) 4s). foe ee .52—.58] 50 | .45-.48] 48 
INO UGE os: e «ke es be -40-. 60) 54 48 
No pies... Ee .380-.65| 493] .52-.60) 464 
INGO MUSE yeas ee eel tac oa ae 2 ee 60 | 40 
Machine operators, 

female— 

OM oe ee 30 | 52 27 | 48 
NCC 7g a+, Se | 22 | 460 
INO BIB aierocesko te tae .20 | 50 26-.32] 50 
Oe ee ose S17) 55 ag WIV 133) 
aS CON! | Gree OLY nO 29-.34| 50 30 | 48 
INGO MaDe) o:ar<berve soe .25 | 4931 .37-.40] 46% 

Welders— 
INO SEL... 4445, ae ee. .45 | 50 53 | 50 
ENO SO RGH, «cis she Gets 28-.45| 50 | .33-.40] 50 
INOS os ccae Aeteekelieye .60 | 50 50 | 45 
INTO MRA ee el cscfecusjasdiorctlic os osc alc ee 30-.40} 55 
INO FADS A.) OS. Ul. Ae. ee 60 | 50 
INTO SAGE tks obs hides Kale .00 | 492 52 | 44 
INGO Rada sre te chore: tel ss Luc eee ee 7o.| 40 
INO We cet ct Gls Sattler thee | gee 65 | 40 
ING TOE oe a llbace'« sale OL cee: 50 | 50 
INO TOT ic faiechoareeihertl ss. <.<ctte laeeed 65 | 40 

Assemblers, male— 

OM ciiercce estrone 40 | 50 43 | 28 
INC, «PARR eens | Demy: OB 65 | 42 
INO FANG hee co ie'2s hed gp conc eels oe | .380-.45| 28 
INOUE cise ocho MER oc aicses Ackil nll .85-. 75} 41 
INGO MIND ROR eof eee AH eho bic lh AEE .45 | 43 
INO JG ee. he... cee Hee .43-.45] 463 
INO BO). cc Foe tte oie «Henle toe .45 | 463 
NOES aMs..: 4. 08: AS 35-.50} 52 43 | 48 
INO. 3019 23h st Bee oe .25 | 50 | .28-.35) 50 
Wo) 10). 6.4.8 toe .40 | 50 | .20-.35 afk 


' | Female 


1937 


Wages 























1929 1936 
Industry _ 
Hrs an Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs 
per Occupation per |per| per |per 
wk. hour |wk.| hour |wk. 
$ $ 
Assemblers, female— 
INO $5.3 c0 odbeies'p Rok .28 | 50 .30 | 48 
ASD PINIO PUZE no occ de cals Retell: cece Sane eanel a ce .34 | 43 
DT INO BAO uie aes sta eee. eo tora: c.01 5 Hatten HAE .275| 463 
ASE WINIOs) BB: os she Sete Boke 25-.30) 52 .32 | 48 
AO: || WINO UGS ss. te Cate bee .20 | 50 | .23-.33] 50 
48 
463) Platers— 
AST INO Sombie: «5 dotete oak 32-.35} 60 .40 | 55 
52 
Doni TINO) 2h:..05 5 fe SRE Blin. + eae aoe .50 | 423 
SON PINGS... «faa oo 40-.55| 50 | .40-.65| 48 
SDE INO 14h... oe ea 40-.45| 493] .43-.50| 463 
INO!) FOB ac eh tee oak .45 | 50 .30 | 50 
45 ||Grinders— 
SOU PING JOH... . ee See neta) eee .595| 463 
AM WING A 2 oso ovahh Ste dol oe-0: 9 SRE oe 60-.70} 50 
AO WINIO 4. folds. ole c oles ha a ctdl bevoucvoo eee eben .47 | 43 
SOM!) WIN 5 FAL... ih eee oe .40 | 44 .50 | 40 
40 INTO WDw.2-s's 3 doe ae .42 | 50 30-.45| 45 
AST WINIO UO} sis « dott ade 51-.60| 52 | .46-.56| 48 
463 
48 ||Buffers and polishers— 
O26) MINOR. os «chalet Sed 35-.50) 493} .65-.90) 463 
BD) | INO IGA... wid be Bete Se 45-.85} 50 | .47-.60) 48 
SOL) WIN IIB) «. «0's ho See allt «= 5 ea eure .37 | 60 
55 INGO Fite a caf SUE: Ball ssc eval eae .55 | 60 
INO: WUD 5 5 vis c erasts Boal coe oe ae .45 | 42 
INO BNO s..c.50 Aodae es 315] 60 .380 | 50 
ING S10 7E.... <x. dot bodies 6 ee -40-.55}| 48 
AS aN INO FSe a o.0.<, cheese aoe .60 | 48 .63 | 50 
50 INO? (hi... che oe Boe ~ toa 48 .65 | 50 
493 
48 |\Inspectors— 
£55.0)8) (SS CoyR |, .60 | 54 .60 | 48 
50 INO DAI s aiars.ch eee eae .50 | 493 .425| 463 
55 INO} BBR escvenn.s lle eer .125| 44 .65 | 40 
50 ENO J GAB, os. 0) sche ava ea ecs 4 ee .83 | 422 
ET INGO CAPD Eisen su onchange de ten =- <a, ee eee .28 | 423 
50 INGO. 5 Gs, occi oro fetes koh exe oc: .40 | 59 
2 RINGO MIWA vaseverctaydte ated teens sear et .47-.57) 50 
SAAR INTO | ASE oats, heed kl lvoss ceee aeee .35 | 44 
OSU MING B00 8 a acy .48 | 48 .45 | 48 
AOR WEIN BIO Vie) caress by oteye chest 40-.65) 52 | .40-.50) 48 
AST WINO.IOUIG:. 3....c Ae ee /30))|\ 52 .30 | 48 
45 INO: BIZE 3... octo een -40 | 55 .40 | 55 
me INO: NB) sco .:c cee dee .50-.65} 50 | .35-.55} 50 
4 
Labourers— 
IN Oc Prd le Be eae .40 |} 50 130) 40 
Nod 2is) xu hee ele. 35-.40} 50 | .36-.40) 50 
DAP VEN .A (SI. cov jaca icae Bil as = .20-.30} 60 
OU)| GINO A This aud eae 32-.35] 60 .30 | 55 
48 INGO: PDE iss015,0 ae eee .50 | 54 .50 | 48 
55 INO. 4 FO ssicns.cuct Ae ee 45-.45] 492 .40 | 463 
ASH TINO.) AB sca. ac edhe ee .49 | 44 .50 | 40 
AG et RINGO.) ABE... nyc aoe 25-.40| 48 | .25-.35} 48 
INO} 108... icc eee aen 40-.45| 52 | .37-.38] 48 
INO FOR sic coict eee ae 10 sy) 435 alto 
OO WIN. F TAS. cick a eee . SOuNeoD .85 | 48 
50 INO SMO osal eae -40 | 55 .45 | 48 
50 INO MBS: 3 och one dee 385-.45] 50 wo | 0) 
50 
48 
463 AGRICULTURAL 
48 IMPLEMENTS 
40 
50 ||Blacksmiths— 
45 1 .325| 534 .320| 44 
SOUT 45 .47 | 442 
.62 | 48 .40 |, 35 
48 .65 | 50 .583] 342 
45 .55 | 50 .40 | 47 
42 .60 | 50 45 | 40 
48 .60 | 44- .45 | 44 
40 55 
465 .70 | 44 .65 | 44 
464 .42 | 60 .325| 60 
52 .56 | 50 .60 | 48 
50 .545] 48 .565| 48 
50 .45 | 45 oom, 44 
.40 1 44 .40' | 44 





1937 


per 


Wages | Hrs 
per 


hour |wk. 


—||—__ ___ | J | | | | 
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TasLE X—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 


Industry 
and | 
Occupation 


AGRICULTURAL 
IMPLEMENTS—Con. 


Patternmakers— 


eerocer oes eens 


eee eee e eee eee 


Ce a rd 


eee eee eer eons 


a PC ce es io ry 


ee ee Oe ee rs ice my 


Ce ee ar 


eee ee sere secs 


oreo e ee ees esos 


ee er i ts 


ec ee cero ree eetl soo reer sioson 


eo oer ce eocoeoee 


eee eeeseseoce 


ee ee ee i rr ers acer er me 


ee ce ee i es ae et ey 


er ee es ee ee io er es 


eee er ee seo eer ler eer seeteone 


Ce es oe Ces 


soe eee eee e aoe 


eee eer seoeses 


cs ac 


Ce ee ey 


sere eee cesreselesoerssoetorre 


ere ere eeeeoes 


ee ay 


eee er cersoocvecleseooeervetseooe 


ee oe 


bere sees ere ne 


eee eee s eer aes 


eer ees esocens 


i er ad 


see eee rose ees 


eee terse eres 


eee eee seeroee 


ey 


ed 


Pe 


i ee re 


os iC 


wee ese eee rene 


eee cere ero cee 




















1929 1936 1937 jade 1929 1936 1937 
| | ndustry Bee | | 
Wages |Hrs| Wages | Hrs| Wages | Hrs and | Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs| Wages | Hrs 
per |per| per |per| per |per Occupation per {per} per |per| per |per 
hour |wk.| hour |wk.| hour |wk. hour |wk.| hour |wk.| hour |wk. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Inspectors— 
J (Cotaia lak A= Seen me ee 50 | 50 .40 | 48 42 | 50 
INFO LM 2 eae ss teed ie Te. ne |e .50 | 47 55 | 47 
.45 | 45 .45 | 44 VASE SAM INO 1ceek ciecitesleeo lees. <e tea oe 47-.58 | 85 |.47-.66 | 48 
65271050 .60 | 343 .52 | 50 NOOSA: Hh PbS 2... 44 | 50 .42 | 48 42 | 48 
He a a rie oe re INOW). Sey Reis. Be... 35 | 50 .388 | 48 38 | 48 
6 , 3 4 
.60 | 50 .48 | 48 .50 | 48 ||\Shippers and packers— 
.575| 48 .57 | 48 SOLA SIAN GH DY oR 1825) 533 . 285} 50- . 295} 50- 
.45 | 40 .38,|, 62 -A2yiito 60 60 
.50 | 54 DOM EOS NOD A echoate at Fa. 37 | 45 .34 | 48 34 | 50 
NOW Ss Fok OS a... 40 | 48 SiO so 49 | 48 
INGA etek ie HOOD. fo ee Oe 48 | 35 62 | 48 
.855} 45 .30 | 44 .825| 44 NORD ER sais sec [Ree alee 45-.48 | 48 |.45-.53 | 48 
.05 | 50 .48 | 44% .53 | 50 IN OVG PAR CARA Gs 58 | 44 40 | 44 40 | 44 
.55 | 48 O0uIweD OOVIE4 Siem NOW 7.528 wet ieee s,s 38 | 50 .40 | 48 40 | 48 
-65 | 50 .536} 343 SOLOMEASH ENOL 8.454 42.05hs ce [ene me aleess .380 | 45 32 | 48 
.58 i .40 | 47 pe na IN Ob 9 O54 Ae cl Ob. | ee Us Som on 35 | 54 
.50 | 50 .43 | 40 4 
.65 | 55- .50 | 44 .50 | 44 |Firemen— 
60 INOPR Loe SPRY aN: 45 | 50 .45 | 56 46 | 56 
.55 | 44 .50 | 44 BOMPAOTIIOIN OF 22824 Ae ch. Dosis 50 | 60 .40 | 35 41 | 48 
.58 | 60 .425| 60 AGT INGOR MEN OFF Sains a hh ah Oke 40 | 50 .36 | 84 41 | 84 
.60 | 50 48 | 48 .50 | 48 INOSM AREAS 280s 6 63.2 47 | 52 .44 | 48 52 | 48 
45 | 44 .85 | 44 ISS AZ PINOP PON eds scat 5 sc Sout 72 .40 | 48 40 | 48 
.65 | 44 .50 | 44 SSDS IAAT GEN OLY G22 = Fase 5u HY). 465] 48 .432| 48 465} 48 
NOME ee Wa LER 39 | 66 .30 | 53 30 | 66 
.472) 45 .413| 45 .47 | 45 ||\Labourers— 
.55 | 45 .55 | 44% SH SwOOU HMRI OOM E28 eR Rs. [eo Bi ctetltcueyese .30 | 50 33 | 50 
.68 | 48 45 | 35 JO SWIM ASHIERRN OMlpee . eye o creo s palette 32 | 45 20) tn 44 27 | 44 
.60 | 40 FOOWF4S TNO oe: 88 UNS, 35 | 45 .82 | 442 33 | 50 
.85 | 54 S51 CSW RON OM A ek eet a: : SO ASS lclhl oe Cie ke 34 | 48 
.55 | 44 .50 | 44 FOO eeOR eNOMY Oe aaae sass ec SOmeoU .380 | 47 36 | 47 
.51 | 60 40 | 54 FAOUIE GOUDEN OUMOC Rae cn ecb cece ltdok «sate cee .3878) 34 448) 48 
FO ta 00 58 | 48 .58 | 48 INGO Coe Babe ok LUE cick eee isis .25 | 54 25 4 
.60 | 45 .45 | 50 Ab COORMBNOMNS. 2 52288.5 SOs 45 | 44 .40 | 44 45 } 40 
.50 | 54 .55 | 54 IN OME O'R ak 34 | 50 .40 | 48 40 | 48 
. 624] 54 . CLASS OENOT OS esha ee. 40 | 44 .40 | 44 45 | 44 
645 | 45 .415] 444 .415} 50 STOVES, 
.48 | 48 .40 | 35 .49 | 48 Furnaces, Erc. 
438~.55 | 50 |.40-.45 | 47 |.50-.55 | 47 
.58 | 35 .61 | 48 ||\Patternmakers— 
BYE | | G4dih4S HIRENOSRT 5534003 ee. 44 | 543 30 | 54 30 | 54 
.41 | 48 .42 | 48 INGE Oe 4 A ox DOMBOS .51 | 48 56 | 48 
.00 | 54 .55 | 54 INO AO Lee Aro ce cls ss! Ra aaa e ear .47 | 40 52 | 40 
30 | 54 .80 | 54 INGO Ace, Boece oek ois a cilleteeee ann all ates .48 | 41 60 | 45 
INOBB OS... 48%. seek - 60 | 50 .475| 50 475] 50 
TRIG SOSAeS aS eS a LE en .40 | 44 425) 44 
.60 | 50 .58 | 48 AHSnlZ50 ENON 7 . 2.1. Be. § Ab .65 | 50 .55.| 50 55 | 54 
.50 | 50 .40 | 47 A4alVA Nl MENOUE SETS Re. 2426. .55 |.50 .456] 55 54 | 55 
.52 | 35 .66 | 48 INIORS Os ae tOh.o50. .50 | 50 .40 | 55 45 | 54 
.50-.55 | 50 .494] 35 MG2GIWAS TIGNOSLO. 253.8) 8 90 | 50 .90 | 40 95 | 44 
.55 | 44 .60 | 44 LGOMIRAO TI MENOnT')., O55. 28.0 70 | 50 .54 | 50 54 | 50 
.50 | 50 .46 | 48 48 ee TK 0) t) ON ae Be 417} 54 .60 | 44 65 | 44 
.514] 48 .555 
.55 | 40 .35 | 50 .88 | 45 ||\Machinists— 
NOSE). 35-1-S8.28 .555| 54 .56 | 54 PDOULrOd 
INGUR? 2 cclae. see5. .55 | 55 .55 | 45 |.55-.60 | 45 
INOWROR Stok sc ntides ss 55 | 45 .55 | 40 co) We (es 
.35 | 45 .30 | 40 ES Ome eat, UNION. Settetciatdsiaele [eaelds wok eems .825) 44 325) 44 
.50 | 45 40 | 444 AS FIRDOMMMENOMMD . tost.ctek eee 45 | 50 .40 | 40 40 | 40 
.40 | 47 Ad la7 WP INOS 6, Mbis ads es 50 | 50 .47 | 40 47 | 40 
,00, 100 NGS WAS | MINORRT «cee. yA 60 | 50 .48 | 59 55 | 60 
.45 | 50 .89 | 40 L390 GIMDOULMRINGAES:.. 21. Goh fs 5l>. 50 | 70 .45 | 60 48 | 59 
.40 | 60 .335| 60 .345) 60 INOMNO eb a 4. 60 | 50 .45 | 61 50 | 41 
£46 SSR, .35 | 54 .385 | 48 INO 1O:. teteetergs tiers | tes ashe alse ee .380 | 40 33 | 49 
.40 | 44 .40 | 44 145 e044 eeNontltl. ck eee. 65 | 50 .63 | 50 63 | 50 
INO? | Byb doh as es sh Sle ee .65 | 44 70 | 44 
Moulders— 
180 |. 5a5 30 | 44 O35 eeS NOEL: . ib Set. Se 75 | 40 655| 48 73 | 48 
.50 | 45 .40 | 443 PHO OO HINO MBO trek Som..t. ee 78. HGd .50 | 40 60 | 45 
.45 | 48 .34 | 35 PARADES Hie IND des eek is daacis [td octe oe tlle ae afta |) DA Vl e247 
.40 | 50 .40 | 47 PAA ea 7 INGI4S® Bie wdle ds 62 | 48 .54 | 45 .63 | 45 
.58 | 50 .04 | 342 250 ul e48 | WNOMMS: Seek cee a) Shh 667| 423 71 | 373 .745| 40 
.60 | 50 vol 1940 Big | 7c!) INOMAGs Seek See fe cts Fok ope Bale .375) 45 .375| 48 
.55 | 44 .50 | 44 .50 | 40 IN ORG se SRI ett ste Alas bes oats 5 BA a a 51 | 44 .60 | 40 
44 | 48 2461048 || BINOMRS: Jee taeh foci). 85 | 48 .685] 48 .90 | 40 
at yal age .38 | 50 P40. 745 | BANOO bee wee 4. Si | oss ce Se .306} 50 333} 50 
.45 | 44 .40 | 44 45 61944 UGYINODLO. ee eb tothe 63 | 50 WOOK rae 55 | 40 
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Taste X—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 











1929 1936 1937 1929 1936 1937 
Industry |] Industry we | | 
and | Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs and | Wages | Hrs} Wages |Hrs| Wages | Hrs 
Occupation per |per} per j{per} per |per Occupation per j|per| per j|per| per j|per 
hour |wk.} hour |wk.| hour |wk. hour |wk.} hour |wk.| hour |wk. 
$ $ $ ‘ $ $ 
Stoves, FURNACES, Craters and shippers 
Erc.—Concluded onc. 
INOW Mees Seco .85 | 50 .80 | 60 .30 | 60 
Moulders—Conc. INTOA MES: <: ere ane .30 | 55 .24 | 59 .25 | 59 
NOM e ee ARG INO: 9... titel) tee .50 | 50 .40 | 44 .40 | 44 
INOML2 So. See ch tak .65 | 50 .60 | 40 BSS 40) NOW I10. ste teers .40 | 50 .86 | 50 .86 | 50 
INGIBLS :..': tsetse ale tanete .60 | 60 -48 | 59 .52 | 59 INOWED So Lael ite. .40 | 54 .30 | 45 .30 | 45 
INO ih sic b Sieielstete'e spars Manes .58 | 40 .62 | 40 
INO gl Ne ACES Fa be .47 | 40 .52 | 48 ||\Hngineers— 
INONI6.". Rae es. .65 | 50 .475} 50 AGU AOU MIN O shy Ds. 2 eeeetoreetes .43 | 54 .40 | 54 .425| 54 
INOS. Ree .65 | 50 .55 | 36 UE LAOH NIN Ont 2. o:s'¢ cree eete Seater. .47 | 60 .423] 60 .446] 60 
INES... 5 ete cleats] lsc baeeeial cee. .51 | 45 .51 | 45 IN OWS... 6'6 bibdate .80 | 50 .80 | 50 .85 | 54 
INTO 22.) ee ites. .75 | 48 625} 382 POOF OQLHINIINO 0 A.is cera elebeceies .60 | 50 .54 | 48 .56 | 48 
.49 4 48 .433] 45 MASS TTA ou ING. Droehensetranen .50 | 50 .45 | 44 .45 | 50 
Moulders’ helpers— 
INO is ob eR gia Labourers— 
.815} 40- .835| 48 BSG 48 MNO iL... § atetelet steer. .28 | 54 .25 | 54 .25 | 54 
INO 2. nfeceateiers picttens 54 INO Shi 2 2 oc Hemet cteterers « 125 11103 .3l | 48 .o1 | 48 
IN'OHB ase testes eerie -40 | 55 .40 | 40 .45 | 45 NOs 3 eb eeieieteretetes .020| 55 .35 | 40 35-.40} 45 
TIC Ye aie I 58 Hl aes ELC |e ee .30 | 30 .25 | 30 INOW 42 ooh ae ae ole a URS. .37 | 30 Roo) 160 
INO WD nestle eitrsters .35 | 50 .35 | 50 .875| 45 INO Ds SERS tees .55 | 48 .41 | 40 .42 | 41 
INNO. Ce J45 91.150. Kapil 4 .40 | 40 NOU 6nd ba ees .36 | 50 "35 150 535 1-50 
INOS oe See ee. .825| 60 .30 | 59 ON DOU NGMINGOMILT o2 oe ete taiaeels | Ch te ae tate .3825| 44 .325| 44 
ics Rec eee: 40= 50) 144, | 4521559 | 144 UNole.8. .... 5 tele toes .35 | 50 .85 | 50 .85 | 54 
Coremakers— IN OLD PE ER Nae .875| 50 .30 | 32 .35 | 40 
INO 1.) 2 aa Pee eats INOSMO!. <b See .30 | 55 .225| 60 .25 | 60 
INO} 2 2. SRR ORR, .55 | 55 .40 | 40 1459145) (Now...) Be eae. .85 | 50 .86 | 55 .42 | 55 
INOS oR TI See .825} 30 PSS AO Ml UNig 12s se nearer yale ena ee 225 | 30 .275| 46 
Bata Wh: aA Ae I .50 | 48 .42 | 46 S60) (48 Ui NOUS olga oar .40 | 50 .40 | 40 .47 | 40 
ING ED canal ne metcenetic cee mansd outa s .42 | 40 .45 | 40 NOWl4: 35 Use ees .45 | 50 .40 | 44 .40 | 45 
ENO O's c's crcttete tate lis aoe erslcball scene .325| 44 .40 | 44 INOS. 5. ERR ieee .40 | 50 .25 | 50 .30 | 50 
Tey M ah PP Re oS .63 | 50 -45 | 32 .50 | 40 INOW16: cs Lach aoe .306| 54 .ol | 32 .38 | 32 
INOS i ARR RA OS WN .475| 50 EATS OOM HNO MLT J .3:dcee eater .833| 54 .28 | 45 .28 | 45 
.444| 54 .36 | 45 .36 | 45 
Sheet metal workers— 
INORG See ELECTRICAL 
INOOw 2). te wea ke, .835| 54 .82 | 54 .875| 54 APPARATUS, Etc. 
INONDS . 2. eR. eae. .60 | 53 .42 | 48 .50 | 48 
INONg 4. BR. Eoae 52) ‘59 .40 | 44 .45 | 483] Assemblers, male— 
NOMS. eRe eTe ee. ee .67 | 36 M674 40 | HUNIOSO 122s tes ae 35-.65} 48 | .40-.50} 45 | .40-.50) 45 
INIOUHIG 3 )o)c) doetse tinea || sale Mere et\teterey> .015| 50 .54 | 50 NO 62 ede hesee hoes’ .28 | 55 .25 | 50 .20 | 50 
INO NT oe ree sl kiero Morera cterseae .80 | 44 .80 | 44 INO 52 oy eee Ba claw | hoc eee .28 | 44 .294| 424 
INOS Se eile Settlers .86 | 50 638 | 50 i Noha: :ssete. Mee. .55 | 50 .50 | 44 .55 | 44 
INIOFeOn, Cale eoateres .45 | 50 .40 | 40 PAOLO ||| GUNOUM Dre acted Fees 30 ce ees .45 | 44 .53 | 44 
INO ONS iene cess .45 | 50 .o2 | 55 .35 | 50 INTO Ma Giale:ds She 8 ete Ue a eee <ileetes -50 | 44 .50 | 44 
INOUED cs sleepless .60 | 44 500 | a0 .05 | 44 INOFOT : cc See PE. .25*!| 492 .30 | 40 .27 | 424 
NOM? is ee: 444) 54 .44 | 32 ADU OS? il] MINONW S = cele eee 6 sets .40*| 494 .895| 40 .45 | 424 
pas he 2 .60-.70) 44 | .65-.75) 60 || No. 9...........--] .80-.50] 40 | .18-.25] 49 | .18-.27) 49 
Mounters— INOWMOL ys oe RR hE eR ee. .85 | 48 .40 | 48 
INOW ke. LEB: INOUE dL. 2. dk HRs 33-.47| 50.| .386-.56} 40 | .40-.53] 40 
ANOS BD. cicletntile terete .300| 54 .000| 54 .335| 54 INTOL 2 sche Val see cs Cee chee. .40 | 48 .63 | 44 
ENOSUS.. os cle tte dottclis ise teice shes es .00 | 36 .41 | 40 Nig 218), Fe eee Nees He eee .85 | 442) .25-.35] 45 
INO Tne sos oe OL deere. .60 | 50 .50 | 50 .60 | 50 INOMULA: ¢ ls Rs ae os cee nes .275| 50 .325| 50 
BNO RED oS RS entrees Ua. Sete | seeks .325| 48 .375| 44 INO LB usc atc hota Poses See | ate .50 | 50 .50 | 50 
INOSBG ob tae deen. 62 | 50 .47 | 50 .49 | 54 UNIO VELG: 4 5: cte Bere sarees 85-.60] 50 .485) 44 .535} 44 
INO PHBL (oc cee thie fa tcttiall 's cde tiers [tte s 127.) 50 .34 | 50 INO 17 is sole $8 ees 32-.45| 50 .30 | 44 .35 | 44 
INORG: ose dee aemies 38-.60} 50 .43 | 44 .45 | 44 INOS: 3: is Be dete. .42 | 49 .405| 54 .45 | 53 
INO PRO! fo ch aoe de eet .45 | 55 .33 | 48 .08 | 45 INTO PALO si ls lo va ete cree .41 | 40 .53 | 40 
INO WHOS Bos cutee .50 | 50 .48 | 55 156 | 55 ING 120: 22: BARA eee itn Sees .30 | 44 .30 | 44 
IN Oe de are kee .525) 50 PoOnOU .06 | 50 
INO 2's. 51. A. hl .50 | 54 -44 | 32 .44 | 32 || Assemblers, female— 
.444) 54 .883| 45 ROOO|T40 WON od ocean. .21 | 48 .28 | 45 | .22-.28] 45 
Polishers— Now 2535 eee. 120 | D5 e222, 1750 .22 | 50 
INOS s fo R RS see IN OVS. cs oho HS Seton .30-.40} 44 33-.40} 40 34-.41] 40 
28 |40- .225) 54 .225| 54 INOsE4. ... ite eee -40 | 44 .37-| 40 .38 | 40 
INO WBZ. ss ate oe oak 54 INO B85 5 Re ee Ls o-s e . 284) 44 .382 | 424 
INO MaS. 2 6 Oe TRS .50 | 53 .50 | 48 FOG4|V48 |) MINOR Osman Comets | Las acute lle .84 | 44 .86 | 424 
INO BEE. 66.2 SRE AS ES. 47 | 59 -40 | 44 C4251 7485) CINOVOT. sce ek deeee 26-.40} 50 .34 | 44 .30 | 44 
INO eo). te ee, .62 | 50 .57 | 40 .60 | 40 IN OPS, c.c\cfo Sts SOs we ate eel oes .34-| 44 .04 | 44 
EN ORO) 2: Ue | aac ee ee .385 | 50 £375) roe INO MNO. .. ci eee deniers .27*| 492 .27.| 40 .27 | 424 
INO MMbe ois:s RAGE Eee s «6 ote alee Ieee .833} 50 4304/7560 |) HNO BA0. ¢ 5 Be Behe.) oc cet beeen .85 | 48 .87 | 48 
INGOTS... cbse ck oe .58 | 50 .b0 | 32 .50 | 44 INO 21153 Capea ee ieere .23-.86] 40 23-.38] 40 
INOTG Oe ec gic ee .00 1) 55 .38 | 48 .45 | 48 OUD: ch een | tcloene eee .20 | 444 .20 | 45 
INO MALO SS cane oot. .50 | 50 .46 | 50 .56 | 44 INO F138 {6% <i keeeen sl, cee ee .28 | 444 .26 | 45 
INOW. ©. 3 aR ee: .55 | 50 .40 | 50 .425| 50 INGM4 3.3 25 Se eee el os eee ee .24 | 48 .38 | 44 
.556) 54 BOS |, oo .0D | 32 a IONE 5S icc RR bei tell sAlicocade .32 | 48 .40 | 44 
5 OSG: & <5 bas oe ere .20-.25} 50 .23 | 44 .23 | 44 
Craters and shippers— IND AA. ...1 Ue. Wel... dee. ‘27 | 40} 129 | 40 
INOUE. 5 See eee .865| 54 .380 | 54 780 1954 |) GINO M18. s05 GeRe hiae. eens ees .30 | 48 .380 | 48 
INO RG2s oa. Te ee .45 | 53 .45 | 48 .50 | 48 
TCE Beara i 2.0 Gl Rea ea |b ieee .40 | 55 .50 | 55 ||Buffers and polishers— 
IN 64> 0): 3 ee. .49 | 48 .465| 45 .52 | 48 One 1.5405 aa eee .40-.55| 17-] .57-.68) 41 | .68-.70} 36 
INGiEES 0 occ LE. .39 | 50 ABve | eaX0) .40 | 54 83 
INO 206... FA ee |. oe ea -40 | 40 140.4540 ff PNOSE2. 2.4 BRO. .65 | 52 .40 | 422 .40 | 514 
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Taste X—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 








1929 1935 1936 1929 1936 1937 
Industry wt | | Industry | | a eee 
and — Wages , Hrs} Wages ; Hrs} Wages | Hrs and | Wages | Hrs} Wages |Hrs} Wages | Hrs 
Occupation per |per| per |per] per |per Occupation per |per| per j|per| per |per 
hour |wk.| hour |wk.| hour |wk hour |wk.| hour |wk.| hour |wk. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
ELECTRICAL Platers— 
ApPpARATUS—Conc. INOS TTA hs Stove cheves .40-.65 |.... .57 | 45 |.35-.65 | 45 
INO Bee Nestea s canals .25 | 50 .25 | 50 .25 | 50 
Buffers and polishers PNM nea ck castes .45T] 493 .425| 40 .45 | 424 
—Conc. INO Aras MOUs ok US) AS .45 | 50 .47 | 44 .55 | 44 
INOF SB. cee SS .29 | 50 .26 | 50 POE MOONE NOL A Dian snieel ches .40 | 50 |.40-.45 | 44 .44 | 44 
INTOR 4S ON FED to BS 230 | 50 .20 | 44 POM MOON EIN Oe TO clot cu ale Cee To ae HARE .61 | 40 . 644! 40 
INO: FOS hes ee ARO ts as ees 47 | 56 DON | MOom ERIN OL dd acon de: goss Ula elelese ce tataets .26 | 48 .35 | 48 
INO: "Gases cp ceeee 38-.50} 48 | .40-.50] 48 | .79-.86) 44 
NO P75 2 SB heels eae shakey .38 | 44 .40 | 44 hes operators, 
male— 
( NOP Darah ee ste aD 30-.70 | 48 |.85-.55 | 45 |.35-.55 | 45 
Machinists— ANTON QAR Lr URN tte 48 .60 | 45 .60 | 45 
Now les) eee Ae .60-.80} 48 | .50-.65) 45 | .50-.70) 45 || No. 3f............ 23-.26 | 48 .28 | 45 .32 | 34 
Nordea eens .55 | 52 .40 | 423 PAO Oo RUMEN Ae el Ud a gee hi) Melia aa 50 .25 | 50 .25 | 50 
NORM Sid RR Reltrs lie Ce Tete f .55 | 44 POOR eat NGOR Oils nyse tu .45 | 50 .38 | 44 .40 | 44 
Noa Si) al Dain .70-.80| 44 .675| 50 COUT Sun NOL Gash icuiteblcettied .4251) 493 .40 | 40 |.40-.42 | 422 
INO e ak Oe bee .60 | 50 .58 | 44 MOSM PVAGUIENOS | Lied ones clued .56 | 492 .60 | 40 .60 | 424 
NOS Os se cee s Sue lS Sacareae HOW rs .55 | 44 DON AOFM INONhSidslie mole e hala] pales eae hata, .40 | 58 .45 | 48 
Te EN He Beye recteabe Rye marae: ba (rae .48 | 44 MODE AAU UPIN Oey Orcas Med MAST CST EM TREN a .86-.52 | 40 |.40-.60 | 40 
INOS ere see ee ees UU Res ale 8 .40 | 48 PAD PANN ET INO! LOp sides s ss ajus elf wiete oltte ore ialeots .28-.37 | 40 |.23-.38 | 40 
INGiu eG ea tae te we (3d, O91 DOL (86=. 701740) |) Ab (SONA OM NOR EL dace eI. ah amaea|letaere .88 | 48 .61 | 44 
INO: SIOMSE Se aie Res x. »40—..65| 48) .40=.65] 48) | Fase SO aa TO UNOe dQ el. cla wlaflee e's s sete [ete'e 25) 1 60 .80 | 50 
INOW ELS sa 5 Sed Seen Mise INNO. .50 | 50 BOOT DP OOMMMUINOL SHES Woy a ke cats cle eb amie solteeets .40 | 50 .40 | 50 
NO ede Oe .65 | 50 .60 | 44 .66 | 44 ION AM ee ie .40 | 50 |.40-.50 | 44 |.45-.58 | 44 
INOM Toss) ens) Beet). Bane iene .45 | 48 .30 | 48 INO u) Teaneelye te hiaisr at .42 | 49 46 | 54 48 | 53 
NOPE GURU ene ns ai ere oeretete: [Dears .48 | 40 .52 | 40 
Toolmakers— BY GUE eee TER LAL Sear fal RIOR 26 | 48 . 275) 48 
Nowe 2. ic 2ae. Bie .75 | 48 .70 | 45 A hi 
INOS 2 ony ee | 10) 52 .40 | 424 .55 | 523/Sheet metal workers— 
INGOMPr Gr cies Beet ot sills braterele fice .45 | 50 SON SOMMUNOS lees hse aig .45 | 48 .55 | 45 .61 | 40 
INOm unas 5 lie oe ieee Ue heh 50 | .60-.75) 44 .65 | 44 ENON Vee es hc ure .50-.60 | 52 .50 | 422 .55 | 514 
INORMOs. 6 ooo ae tb oeres liso eee ean sa .60 | 462 NGOS [Pe Onlian INOGH Okc dele ob cic om .30-.60 | 40 |.25-.40 | 49 |.25-.45 | 49 
INORG: 6 2k ee ls ewan ays .70 | 40 NODE MAC TUN OME Arcee ee ke Tk arsine .45 | 522 .45 | 48 
INOn. WES Sa PRESEN: 5 ok 55-.80} 48 | .50-.70) 48 | .60-.82! 44 || No. 5............. 43-.52 | 50 |.36-.44 | 40 |.40-.55 | 40 
INGO: MBN es Seeks! .75 | 49 .50 | 53 DOT OOTIUINOE WO teats snni ey .45 | 48 .40 | 48 .61 | 44 
INGE O Sse SOP DS oh). eee ei .65 | 50 WTOU OOD MINORS cyeit fas ost Ue .50 | 48 .48 | 48 .74 | 44 
Noe TO! oo. eek: .80 | 50 .50 | 44 .60 | 50 PONISI ARs Glee dio les bite tere ote tiene oe .575| 50 .45 | 50 
NOP FL: yoene boi 33-.78) 50 | .44-.84| 40 | .44-.88! 40 
INIORALD sate tice sails ed cate ete lected .63 | 40 .656| 40 ||Labourers— 
ENTOW MVR eiroN anese ee .40 | 48 |.37-.40 | 45 |.25-.42 | 45 
Inspectors— ING) Ae pr ie .40t} 494 .35 | 40 .40 | 424 
INO? eh ehe a eee. .40 | 48 .30 | 45 .35 | 45 BNC eee ai cid sree out ifle wipust o avete Htevetede .380-.40 | 554).380-.45 | 48 
INO. AZ eee eee ens .50 | 48 45 | 45 ADS Aon OM Aire Mik ele oes ale 30-.33 | 50 |.36-.40 | 40 |.38-.40 | 40 
INOS toe tae we es sae 65 | 48 .60 | 45 .60 | 45 NOAM ORIG ea hua Me Giles lo lone ate .30 | 48 .41 | 44 
INO FA Bear Oe Rabe Fk IN weet .40 | 45 GA OP RAN MUN OM MOM oie Witla sass .40 | 48 .88 | 48 .44 | 44 
NOR DTS 4s oes Fe .40 | 44 .36 | 45 .38 | 44 NOM Nek Sig LU cid lehclie “oterter ol dia ates .35 | 50 .89 | 50 
INOS 8/654 458885 ea) FAO N AOSTA SL Die Ie a PADD AR NINOMY Oi we ile ers bias eoeid cee fetaty ales titeran .345} 40 436) 40 
D0) UvGEIS he ay ir ead (aie ee as .50 | 48 .55 | 44 ONTO te Oi Ok OUND UN NEE  s TENE an PI Ted tae .25 | 48 .25 | 48 
INGMHS tad eres eee obits oh .396) 40 .455| 40 
NOY OF. Feel ee be de ok GhNe ied .86 | 40 |.30-.40 | 40 
| Exectric BATTERIES 
Packers and shippers— 1 EOS | 
INOr ls tikes est .85-.45 | 48 .40 | 422 AQ AZ aINO Sy bee ost, 44 wees .70 | 50 .65 | 44 .65 | 44 
Nore2 ede ue. ote.) .45 | 48 .45 | 424 DAWA INO Mee ante, She lcitladia\a sis a Muele fore ete .50 | 44 .68 | 44 
Noes rsa ee. Bes. .44 | 50 .40 | 50 .45 | 50 INCOM as aisha oy Saskale aladislel ere heres Pees at TH VAs .71 | 48 
INOP (455 ORs Re: .40 | 50 .80 | 44 SOOM IPO UMNIDUNTOM maitre. ORT It ck Sumy ert .79 | 40 .86 | 44 
INORHDAsies Soot eee .60 | 44 .50 | 50 TOOT OO NOL OOo Ne sc ot aac eee tee tanelen tate .64-.79 | 44-].74-.88 | 45- 
INO: ) Gied teercethes clots 50 | 44 .40 | 50 |.40-.45 | 50 53 53 
INOS elds roe eee .55) | 50 .50 | 44 UBBY | SAMNERINOMEt OM, tla, ccs v5 suc  c:|le 0 alarms ote [tate Ske .65 | 44 .65 | 65 
INO: dS aaa tee ceilecaas esas. .85 | 563 .40 | 60 
DA CO Slain caaice GA perl BLS rad ieee .36 | 48 .43 | 44 |\Casters— 
INOy TOSS Merete cessl cokes eek ee os .80 | 50 POU MOUNTING me lcd so eed se othe .30 | 50 .380 | 32 .50 | 40 
INO Mica ea hace 8t5 .30 | 50 .40 | 64 .45 | 53 INTO Mats ole S igo alebesfreretetara ovate [ieee lol .34 | 44 04 | 44 
IOUT aaa sees alesse he atlaces .29 | 48 .29 | 48 RNVONBRS aT). lh care tare a aratenets| Mererats .43 | 55 -45 | 55 
JNA 0S SRP en Pa Ses Ts oe és at . 
7 ane HINT RV RAU sibs sila feale Qhas cos depel [isbarcte P : 
Coil-winders, male— RIND DREN itis EEN .63-.84 | 40 |.63-.99 | 48 
INOME Lessee ca essllsodeteokle soe .425| 44 LADUE Ln WHEN On edie eth i is Alara e Slul]'s sie sloeons fevevale .85 | 464 .40 | 464 
INOS 2b Peed at tens se oe teres .3l | 44 UB Dale Goat MMI OMEN Ste eP vel «a's: wise s [Holo draceig ete] fanaa .32 | 40 .00 | 30 
INOMT SW eees easels cote cb leas .50 | 58% .55 | 48 ON CRR Qieceticit. bates che [hoi aialetelel ote [tet abe .54 | 35 .54 | 35 
INO 45 ice Wie cote as loadeseethees.s .40 | 564 .45 | 48 ENG MTOM AT Os hs Salete fis ateigae rs [ewer . 3843] 54 .42 | 22 
IVOMUORS tome vee calicde eck ets. .84 | 55 SOOT Ou OMeN GME Lin tea ahs Geleile « Ucta the fetes £50) isa .50 | 35 
NOs: (Gamera semschilecdee ces fee se .47 | 44 .5b1 | 44 1 ° 
INO: Bi Sets aes 2b .61 | 50 |.36-.60 | 40 |.40-.65 | 40 ||Burners— 
INOS Spice tees, -84 | 50 |.28=.36 | 40 |.28—.38 1.40 Il No. +1.......4..... 35 | 50 .380 | 35 .46 | 40 
ING EO ee ae tk os eR eT .40 | 48 .63 | 44 POU ey abe stale wist ste [levershers s/efeitievs ate L4P hao .45 | 35 
Now lOs she sees |. Se eect lease .46 | 48 7 AAA MEO oUt asy), Shs sg igvataidie etabeibvsrote fo ie'ee .88 | 35 .45| 35 
Noeilpsd oe 8: hee, .36 | 44 ee a ial! LOREENA PHU lovely elisa betel alate ats .60 | 40 .65 | 44 
NON 122 ie eee tess ls aoe ee .225] 50 LD OPOUN MEN OMT ORIEL ROUT ate msisiliche deere tetershe .40 | 463 .40 | 463 
Nopipen a: see ees)... 2s Sea ee .40 | 50 EAD O OTH Ge Came OM Me Henan arstavarale lice eteretslery [Pars avs .55 | 40 55 4; 85 
INO. Teds Oe Pe ote W4.0=—= 650 | 5081 45=9 50) 4an 40) 5B NAAT IED NOME aistsrck yoo, 'stara orate ls» etalelarehs Iiereners .30 | 40 35 |). 35 
Nos lps seer foes" .30 | 50 : 44 CDT PAN MOIN ORE DIRS. olete « ailicreip ome aretetllaveners .40 | 35 45 | 35 
+ Female t 1930. 
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TasLE X—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 


per 
wk. 


| —— | —— | |] — | || SSeS Lf | | | — | 


1929 1936 1937 
Industry | 
and Wages |Hrs| Wages | Hrs] Wages | Hrs 
Occupation per |per| per |per| per |per 
hour |wk.|} hour |wk.} hour |wk. 
$ $ 
Execrric BatrEeRies 
—Concluded 
Pasters— 
NOW Rie haa... .80 | 50 .30 | 28 .42 | 40 
Noaab ts Del Rega eile 0: sae Buea .36 | 44 .385| 44 
By a), ac ogame by eae Gel! a ra RM a i .388 | 20 .45 | 20 


ING ye 9), Mee ee desde ic |e aes a ee .40 | 44 
IN OO Te cra Beara sll As ao eee Rhee .60 | 35 
Rapio SETS AND 
Parts 
Toolmakers and 
machinists— 
INO BT ee No Dak By aaah be ek eae .65 | 47 
INGa teh eae AC 2 ea eee .58 | 46% 
INGE 2a kaa eae .50 | 48 .39 | 464 
INOS AR Ane arn .75 | 48 .66 | 464 
NOM OM tate Uh 4. cata ae ee .70 | 49 
ING) '6.:: Bi soe aoe | ae ee .40 | 54 
Assemblers, male— 
ING LAR eS RRORIAD, hee alee ae WLS, | Yi 
INQ 2h AEE Sie sds Ae .380 | 47 
INNGicg 'S.e.S ong ee here Meee .380-.50 | 45 
Nace 4.5). bare Gen as. chs eamleneom .25 | 45 
INGs 62%. 4! Wiebe Ghats .30 | 48 .31 | 463 











1929 1936 1937 
Industry | 
and Wages |Hrs} Wages | Hrs| Wages | Hrs 
Occupation per |per| per |per| per 
hour |wk.} hour |wk.} hour 
$ $ $ 
Assemblers, male— 
one. 
INO. Ons Brice teases oll tee Serer neta .383 | 40 .36 
INOW gts Shc cee een 42-.48 | 44 .40 | 44 -43 
NGS =” 75.2. ae eee © San eee .35 | 49 130 
IN@s 9%). 22382 Faeries. .40 | 48 44 
Nowl0. :.): ibs § Ae cs eee s .40 | 48 .40 











Sweet Merau 


Propvucts 

Machinists— 
NOMS 1S tes Meee as ee teree (ape ee .50 | 44 
NO M2 5s 4 seme ten 0DnILOO .385| 61 
INOF?322. here .70 | 55 | .60-.75| 55 
NOR 40) 440 .50 | 50 .40 | 50 
Nos 52.6 ga'2 feel +. cel ee .60-.70) 48 
Nos rises Rae .65 | 44 .50 | 44 
Noe * (i. Lean ee .70 | 44 ,55 | 40 
NOW S20. eae aeias .75 | 48 .65 | 44 

Tinsmiths— 
Nog) len baat oe. .50 | 494 .50 | 44 
NIG Oe. ake aes .60 | 48 .50 | 38 
Nig 3)2+ 34 oar eee es ee oneal Eee .55 | 44 
NO 4 De ak .50 | 55 .30 | DO 
INOig 0c). eet D0} po .50 | 44 
INOS Oe) aa ee .375} 50 IS mOO 
NOSE. ta eee unk tae a ee .50-.70} 48 
N@3°S.3 +6 pb sk aah .60 | 48 .54 | 44 
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TasLE X—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 








1936 1937 
Industry 
and Wages |Hrs| Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs 
Occupation per per |per| per |per 
hour |wk.| hour |wk.| hour |wk. 
$ $ $ 
SHEET METAL 

Propucts—Concluded 

Sheet metal improvers- 
IN Lest ek 1 ME ho [gekie odc laos .40 | 48 | .40-.50) 48 
INGOs 2k oe sale snes’ .40 | 40 -40 | 40 
INGORE OM. f cccuh scene 1 .55 | 40 .42 | 40 
INO} ARF SEB. BS-:05 ee Me al eae .40 | 44 .45 | 48 
Noe be. ORL Bas .50 | 44 .45 | 44 
NON (6.2 Bh ot ate,< « .50 | 40 .00 | 44 
INO} nia. f BE EEE, ont .60-.70) 44 | .60-.70} 44 

Sheet metal workers—— 
INO Let eR ab Sc ceue .50 | 38 .50 | 44 
INR 2igcd JB sb Oo ol toh dae delle er .00 | 44 .50 | 44 
INO}, St BE oe DR ot .40 | 55 .44 | 55 
INO 4S. f het Be tI Sh aah ed 45 | 44 .45 | 44 
INO gO Re ecb ss arco abisie malas at .825| 40 .825| 40 
INTC MGY. Sy ENS aR 1 .75 | 40 .825| 40 
TIC, OY S: wR Mehes SAI. ts esas te eae .60 | 44 .65 | 44 
INGiomc Grete. ssh ierss o/s 1. . 825] 40 .825| 40 
iN Oh SRE Sees ily .80 | 44 80 | 44 
Nos. 105.1 22.2 BE... ie .75 | 40 .75 | 40 
INOe 11s | 8 a LBP... 16 .65 | 44 .70 | 44 
INOS 124.4 ek AE... 11% 15 | 44, 75 | 44 
INOS 135.2 Be ok Phe il .625| 40 .625| 44 
Nog 4a 2 28k ae... iby .90 | 40 1.00 | 40 
NOR 158.) 28.5 BE ae 1. .90 | 44 .90 | 44 

Sheet metal workers’ 

pene eae 





1929 1935 1936 
Industry | 
and Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs 
Occupation per |per| per |per| per |per 
hour |jwk.} hour |wk.} hour Iwk. 
$ $ $ 
Boilermakers— 
ENO eds oc ietie .65 | 50 5 44 .625| 44 
INIGNI OM, ooh css tlmem aes ete .80—. 35] 54 80-.37| 54 
INOM, Sir oe fee is « .60 | 47 .575| 47 .625| 47 
INO. 48 Fee GTS. «6 .55 | 54 .50 | 48 .50 | 48 
INOry Oe ad otek Sah res .60 | 55 .57 | 49 .60 | 49 
NOK, 61,1 REL OR. dl nnuedelanon .60 | 493] 60 | 493 
ENIGE AE (ail ate Sate tore coche .875| 44 .83 | 44 .90 | 44 
Om Since Re ol teks. .84 | 44 .75 | 44 .84 | 44 
Caulkers— 
NIG MERION saat, cis s-s, .60 | 50 .585| 44 .68 | 44 
Now 2a)... 0h... . ane ee '50 | 30 .50 | 444 
NOB Sa aerated dele. .65 | 47 .60 | 47 .65 | 47 
INO 402 Pe GRD. rk Ate 2, Hae, .380 | 54 .30 | 54 
INOB, Oe thet SiR .54 | 55 .475| 55 .o2 |) 55 
Nos, 607,100.) Oh. Ad 65 | 493} 65 | 492 
INOfai 4 4B HR. .84 | 44 .75 | 44 .84 | 44 
INCOM, Sihe. bo 8 tsk Revie dave t toe Sate ae .675| 44 .675| 44 
NOD). ewe 5 eh ob G ciel dethiele a ate anes .675| 44 .10 | 44 
INO SLO deed Use rasve sts . 906} 44 .83 | 44 .90 | 44 
ING, ALOU BP ey ee .90 |} 44 .812} 44 .812| 44 
Electricians— 
ING@oe da Vet Ee .60 | 50 .50 | 44 .58 | 44 
NOME 2 Hed chitsts eet acs .45 | 54 .45 | 494 .45 | 493 
NOR Oa Ail s Ee s,s .60 | 47 .55 | 47 .60 | 47 
INOM aaa en LARD. ll cepa ok 40 | 54 40 | 54 
INGae Dae ate k et: .50 | 50 .45 | 50 .45 | 50 
INOw. 6M. do F8 6.45, .60 | 55 .55 | 44 .55 | 49 
ISIE es Se es . 188 if .81 | 44 .83 | 44 
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Tastp X—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 








1929 1936 1937 1929 1936 1937 
Industry wo Industry | | 
and Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs and | Wages |Hrs| Wages |Hrs| Wages | Hrs 
Occupation per |per| per |per| per _ | per Occupation per |per| per |per| per |per 
hour |wk.| hour |wk.| hour |wk. hour |wk.| hour |wk.| hour |wk. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
SHIPBUILDING—Con. Labourers—Conc. 

Patternmakers— INOUML 2 6 dus aceaenee .50 | 44 .50 | 44 .50 | 44 
NORD ds Phe eter» «tebe steers 585) 44 .68 | 44 INOS 12)... diisscbeceise 50 | 44 53 | 44 53 | 44 
Non h2. ¢scahep ate .65 | 54 575} 494 BOT AOE NINOS !... 5G i sete bins baretetetelliam ies 50 | 44 50 | 44 
INGSSS. 2 dos. 3 eae .85 | 47 70 | 47 ay} 

INOS 04 Soe DA ls ob seed ee 40 | 54 .40 | 54 ||Helpers— 
NOs ah. bat BR COMEOD |). hates nl cies . 66 Not, 1. L885 Ree .40 | 50 36 | 44 |.39-.42 | 44 
INONIO 2 eobheb Bey 2 90 | 44 73 | 44 805} 44 INOW) 2). eS .40 | 54 35 | 494 35 | 494 
INO. 9805 Sule hes eae ats 1.06 | 44 81 | 44 855) 44 INOOA8 . 04. 8h eee .30 | 54 35 | 48 35 | 48 
INO. #852 tse d Deeks 84 | 44 75 | 44 84 | 44 INTO. AS). ss Gi, BERL sc 5 MMe ne, [tae .380-.35 | 54 |.80-.385 | 54 
INO. 7B. sds cubis ce 40-.45 | 47 |.35-.47 | 47 |.387-.50 | 47 
Riggers— INO. 6. ec eee 35-.45 | 55 |.30-.85 | 44-).388-.35 | 55 
Oe Lois shee Bie cbate evel « ects oie ete ons 45 | 493 .45 | 493) 55 
IN ORS Sea. fs 55 | 50 .495| 44 .57 | 44 INGE 27 0 tite § AUR .50-.70 | 44 63 | 44 68 | 44 
NOs hs) aa. Nees 45 | 47 .40 | 47 45 | 47 INO}Y 8k. de Ores een .50-.56 | 44 |.50-. 62 4 |.50-.67 | 44 
Now 4 cdi dR 50 | 55 .40 | 55 ADE) 55 A INON YD. . soe bee oie .51-.63 | 44 |.50-.57 | 44 |.50-.57 | 44 
Noze aide has tes 655| 44 .655| 44 655| 44 
INORN6..cche aenleee. 655} 44 .62 | 44 65 | 44 
LEATHER (TANNING) 
Riveters— 


Nosed, ibeks ee .60 | 50 .504 | 44 .625| 44 ||Beam-house men— 
: Sie Nos nl 


Shipwrights and 
carpenters— 
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Taste X—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 








1929 1936 1937 1929 1936 1937 
Industry ae en nr fe Industry —_————— | ee |x“ 
and | Wages |Hrs| Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs and — Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs 
Occupation per |per| per |per} per |per Occupation per |per| per |per| per |per 
hour |wk.| hour |wk.} hour |wk. hour |wk.} hour |wk.|} hour |wk. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
TRAIBER CP ANREIS) Shavers—Conc. 
TN (OM GS Beaten Gemma ed | eae gh A .40 | 44 40 | 44 
Fleshers— INOW Udeteists cet cake .60 | 50 .85 | 50 .42 | 50 
INGBR BLE cohecosa ic ¢ AUR Selenite oss ork Level chs 30 | 50 SAI OONIMMINO Hi Srbeitee ote Gt, 444) 54 32 | 54 352) 54 
INGEY Se octets 4 «Bhs Siero estate | oe 28 | 55 QS RO OMIM UNO Ole o.cte sat gL Mrnegee MT ay 532) 47 51 | 47 
INOW SL. Re 50 BeOS reer tice 380 | 55 MO CMIOORIEE INOS LOlec a. ako 20s Soa See 32 | 50 32 | 50 
Now 4) 8 ot ae .864| 55 .25 | 522 298] 524 
INGH Ott tee alae .379| 60 .278) 60 .30 | 60 ||Splitters— 
INGS 6052 Be. 8.288 .417| 60 .383} 30 PSSoI COME INOS Lis sates taee s Btbs. Lecia ota, c ob liaranes .564| 55 .564| 55, 
INOS UE Cc tetas .36 | 60 24 | 58 (24) 55 UNG ea ORNL ITER eR. ee .44 | 55 .44 | 55 
Nos 8h. pe aes 42 | 492 29 | 492 OCMIGA OE INO mae eee ec orks ee eRe ae 40 | 60 40 | 60 
Noms OF.) Se 2 We ele eae uae 41 50 RSS OOM INO) 4a awe sak. Jes 5811) GOs 35 42 | 60 
INOW LON Vy tattn of « Sere omte taal itiers 22 | 44 OTSA NOM Dis cle Petes. ees 25 | 60 27 | bb 26 | 55 
NOwplle cee a etiotin cde oetiics oa 33 | 60 PSOE GOPHER IN Own! Ginnie igh Stuer ae 29 | 44 35 | 44 
INGUETOR on doe cals 42 | 50 37 | 50 (42> (DOP ING ames cena. tices 42 | 50 36 } 50 t7.42 | 50 
Nomlae. Ree. 3.82.4 50 | 54 45 | 54 EH ODN D4: MIN OM Ses rae, cute SIPC. Witte Tala 40 | 54 41 54 
Nowak ot Gat 3 36 | 50 305} 50 ESS TOON NMUNOW | Oiie seit ee 50-.58 | 46% 50 | 464 49 | 464 
Nombre oan 54 | 48 45 | 40 PDQ OS: INO M LOR ahh: oT 444! 50 42 | 50 44) 50 
Liquormen— Sorters and shippers— 

(ls ikea: Sa Seer 333 45 | 60 AGS LNGORMMMINIOMT Ltyale epi tCare cians eee | ayers 40 | 55 40 | 50 
INOS So ceo cole cre dle ee eer eee 295) 50 32 | 50 INTOMIoOo L Boa. Cae OR NG as Lae 40 | 55 454) 55 
INOS 82. Re AD eben 30 | 50 32 | 50 Tyo.) WR LAAN At ts a Be a ag 78 | 422 51 | 49 61 | 49 
IN OM Oe ck BB da tihe Sores atere| See 37.|| BD AST SOL HMM NOMA Ss) Bot te Ro SMe eae anal eee 454) 55 545) 55 
INOME. OF 6 chs «cdots heise celle acs 32 | 48 Sa) 4 oe Wa INOMNOL. oe SUS OUR OUT 8 VAN tales 45 | 50 47 | 50 
INOMNG#s..) Be tele os Set fees 38 | 4 CHS [lat INGeye hc 6 BNR: arena U0 ae LIS 32 | 4924].32-.36 | 492 
NGM Ge ok she cle RIC iow cho He Late AQ COM 40 = 00) MB CONNMIINO Gm (eRe ee. «'sutsoe onl tebe eeu lays sie .40 | 55 44 | 50 
INOW, 8h ..05 fle. fe Bee 88 | 50 32 | 50 OMEN OM Serres ics daccle-crelita a nceie letee 24-.30 | 48 27 | 48 
NOs OE 5 ch RL aes 53 | 54 50 | 54 SOROS INOW Oenist so sats alees 333] 54 .25 | 54 28 | 54 
INGHILON..22 5 cf thee 48 | 463] .36-.40 | 463] .39-.45 | 462] No. 10.............].......-|eees .23 | 54 30 | 54 
NOLES 025 Pe 5. oh 30 28 SOP POON INO aE La nek Oks oe 585] 50 .385 | 50 40 | 50 

ING) 46): RRR ERS | a Dee Ue 47 60 | 50 
Limers and soakers— IN). Bi eae a Rg a 70 | 50 .70 | 50 70 | 50 

OMe LEE 5 cS dbye cle Sie GHR role hate ot etetes s 30 | 50 30 | 50 INOW. 5 he SRR IR lec ea ene 388 | 50 44 | 50 
INOMv23 5 Eco 33 | 55 255} 55 255} 55 IN OMS. eh AOR 61 | 54 444) 54 352) 54 
INCOM Oise. kite taal ie 40 | 55 30 | 474 30 | 55 INOMAG Ee ee Li tHROe 63 | 44 48 | 44 48 | 44 
IN ON AC os hove soto Me 275) 60 25 | 60 275|) GOMWAINOBIT Fite sihs,.). 2h. 39 | 50 333} 50 36 | 50 
NOME GS. ck: 28h. ¢ .330| 60 .40 | 40 .40 | 60 
INORG 5 oy a ee. .27 | 60 .24 | 58 |.26-.30 | 55 ||Stakers and 
INOMCQE: ono de Cea och os cialis noe .285| 50 .285| 55 || softeners— 

IN OMS 3 «08 HE oe See Alesis a ietsne .22 | 44 .25 | 44 No. 1 41 } 50 
INOW D Ae ctlte shee MIB ry eee eek 2 802) 48 .36 | 48 || No. 2 38 | 523 
INOMLOE, Re. 1. See aa. ose o[ 8 .29 | 44 100 | 440 (Now 3 21 48 
Noms. 3k 3 cE os 38 | 50 .04 | 50 .40 | 50 No. 4 26 | 55 
IN OMEL2 CcREe fem. 3 333] 54 .275| 54 .33 | 54 No. 5 59 | 50 
INOWISIS . 65 bec. Dek. 2 36 | 50 .3805} 50 .33 | 50 || No. 6 463} 54 
No. 7 33 | 50 

Seasoners and No. 8 555| 50 

stuffers— ia: Me) Ay ema aes Peg SA 48 | 44 56 | 54 56 | 54 

OMS: STS BR Dd ake 30 | 55 135 | 00 540 OOM NOR OMe e WvE Nt We 444! 50 38 | 50 39 | 50 
ne he A AGS ode aE AL ci seete athe <a | aeaeese a a i > 

OMRON os Sem ce Seles ain cos ahececre 3 3 
Nomas..ilus 1. ee. 25~.33 | 60 30 | 50 '275| 60 ||Stock hangers— 

IN OUP 4 as sche sot 27 | 60 .24 | 55 LQGUWOON MMIN OME Lats oh chile olaieeer eME eleler elves | ettere 30 | 55 30 | 55 
INOME OSS. RR CE Pte le saute al aes 35 | 50 A SAMI OON Bim NOV a es hk toa 275 275) 60 30 | 60 
IN OME os Bee SEN Ole cls. oa fawe « 25 | 44 21S NASD INTO) ater ok Re NO AL, ah Daa 20 | 55 25 | 50 
INGORE SH 'c. Sdde ob AME PE cic koteba lige d 38 | 44 38 | 44 NO aes 2 ae SE ek 28 | 54 305} 54 333] 54 
IN OFM GES 5% Ai os See ile ecin tors «aod | dele 40 | 50 45 | 50 NOM Ooi k credits Meee sane | eed Peepers 29 | 44 33 | 44 
Tey. 7 Ue Ae oe a) || ee 45 | 50 HOW SOG eNO. Ge... 2k PE 32 | 50 30 | 50 36 | 50 
IN ONL Ee. oe Rae 556| 54 556] 54 556} 54 INGER. Uae oie cls ake 36 | 54 275) 54 33.) 54 
INOMLOUE a2). ck Mae 50 | 464 40 | 463 SOMME CAMO Blak. oe lee cicss 333] 50 305} 50 305] 50 
NOMI. «sabes Sh 444) 50 38 | 50 38 | 50 

‘Sehlenee = Tackers— 
IN Oem TER: 5 ds eae NS ce aT ae 30 | 50 SOM MOOM MINOW Late ss... oleeee dl Gisele be.6| amie 273) 55 28 | 55 
IN Gay, 5 See GB oe 30 | 55 255| 55 255) 55 TIN OMP OMe ANd cb PR AIOE woe sree 28 | 55 28 | 50 
IN OWS OR: o Stam ecameruTy,, cert st das | 23 | 55 28a OONIMMEN ON) Bitlet eas | alls 383] 60 45 | 40 417) 60 
TN OP) Sis odie sob: Poatel lee e:ays oral ees 26 | 55 28 | 55 TRI MSO EE Gee MEDS (Genoa Used Hh Sa 23 | 44 275) 44 
IN OAS ONT. cB sls Ao Alidess se cocs: o's [leis ons 29 | 50 29 | 50 NOME ORO actak «lc fers Sie oe babors eters 32 | 50 39 | 50 
NORM Gites bs ccclete eet etre tiere rs ‘clligees 33 | 55 40 | 50 IN OWE Gi tis.) gS SU Bs eres 30 | 54 44 | 50 
INO GEES. ape te ANE cooks. aicllie-s ste 36 | 54 32| 55 NOM Geet cscs ole coca 61 | 50 50 | 50 555| 50 
Tie. e', PACEOE <8) CSS | eee 39 | 44 40 | 44 INOM SHE 2h tk 0 eee 333} 54 275) 54 33 | 54 
INOW OM. tok. 5 ae. 444) 54 32 | 54 352| 54 ING) Gites eiks s. Dehe 59 | 44 51 | 54 1.| 54 
IN Ome Oleic tack es all dea ces oe 48 | 47 BODIE GaN Obed Operate Qe ANE oe ae | iat 39 | 464 41 | 463 
IN OND. .3 hs. Ae 45 | 464 405] 464 ASL WAGTIMENOWT HM nba. al 3 39 | 50 305] 50 333] 50 
INO guloie ad cisoob vats 444) 50 37 | 50 39 | 50 
Since Firemen— 

OME eo Bee B eo boc Aci seus 32 | 55 34a | ROORIMEINOMT LAER ocean eileen «neal ater 37 | 66 37 | 66 
INO QE. SBR. athe sites 5 bbe aS. 30 | 60 SOs OOUIMMINOBY eto teams «o Seecclieels sees lessens 32 | 77 40 | 56 
INOMBOM: > &.....4 08. 50 | 494 455] 492 ATS 495 MRI OM) Gites vac. s SWS alle oom stele [tenes 325} 84 35 | 84 
INGREaeee eee hee allnce os4 ctelated 40 | 55 Bat OO WeNOmE amma. 3". . 6a « 32 | 84 30 | 56 375| 56 
INO. Desetees . drt linda. abtckalersi ac 39 | 54 AQ ASO US NiGise Glenys ais <lctae lateepiets okebll estate 30 | 84 3631 72 


Taste X.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 


Hrs 
per 
wk. 


1929 1936 
Industry ee 
and Wages |Hrs| Wages 
Occupation per |per| per 
hour |wk.| hour 
$ $ 
LEATHER (TANNING) 
—Concluded 
Firemen—Conc. 
No@iGes pa oom deed eel aaa By) 
Norn 7 58 es foie ols as egal tage 100 
WOKS ees, 24 eee .333| 54 £25) 
INO seas ape tee .57 | 44 46 
NG F105. oF Ge Pee eel. bare aed 40 
Labourers— 
Wows 1 oe 2 8 Wee eas 3. ae ae .28 
NOS 20 8 eRe Ae earl |S! 0s eee ah .30 
NOMS ER Saas! Se .20-.30 
Tyee a IAT .28 | 54 .20 
INIOFP VD... cee be Sate .305| 54 220 
INYO 6. 20 ER hh 2 era ae .25 
INTO Mis Jk Meee neta al as Bese ate i 
INGE Sa Pace cokes .80-.38 | 50 1B 
NOM oe Pe .85 | 50 532 
Nowl0.. 2 oes Oey. .333} 494 .275 
Da fo fs. BRA We, aes Rel i 220 
Niowt2))) UR eae, .560 | 44 .40 
INO F13 5b ee ees: .000| 50 .28 
Boots AND SuHoss (d) 
week week 


Cutters, male— 


22. 


1937 


per 
hour 


$ 


108 


Wages | Hrs 


per 
wk. 

















1929 
Industry —_———___——_. 
and Wages | Hrs 
Occupation per |per 
week |wk. 
$ 
Sole leather workers, 

male— 
NOP Tes Be ln SRS 2 eee 
NGBEZ8 v1 oes AOR Se Do. eee ee 
INOS... 2h dee foeteee 18.00 | 55 
Nowe4.. . bh 28. 1. oe Wie Sees walla as 
Nom. ea 1 ee 28.00 | 48 
Nos: . ee nae a. 2. Se ee 
Noes? 2: 2 ae SPeeesi. eee aee 
Note 8.) h oe Pee ae a aes: 
Nosed... Roe toes ieee ee 
INOP10) 5 ee oes | eae | aes 
INO SLT. hoe de ees liste dae eras 
Noel? 2.) 0 ee SOOO e i. Pee eel kas 
NoOwd3 2. ee leet 24.75 | 493 
Nowil4: ...2 00 Woes sok ee S| Gc 
INGM1S :.. gee, be Meee oe. Ae. ol ee 
INO? 16). Ae. pees 25 .00*| 463 

Stitchers, uppers, 

female— 
Nowrl 205 Oe See i [eae tle 
INO? 0. Se eer 17.00 | 54 
Nowsd ooh ee tee. 16.00 | 54 
INOFE4S Pe hae: 11.00 | 60 
Noled... 3) Be eee |b ea See 
NiOos46 5). Ret heer 17.50 | 52 
No. 7 15.00-| 48 
00*| 48 
55 
49 
48 
48 
= co hae chittetitac. beter i 
ge be Cte te? a 
Pe A A et Sk | i 
55 
BAe hae wh EAR a ie git 
493 
BAe Site ace ad oe (tc i 
493 
494 
so SEE RE ee cree ee in 
55 
464 
463 
48 
RE esd cil eae Bite ihre 











1936 


per 





Wages | Hrs 
per 


week |wk. 


(d) 56 per cent of the samples represent piecework earnings along with factory hours which are not necessarily hours 


actually worked. 


* 1930—Date for 1929 not available but wages in the industry practically unchanged in 1930. 
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1937 


Wages | Hrs 


1937 1929 1936 
———_— Industry —_——— | —_—__—___—_ 
Wages | Hrs and — Wages |Hrs| Wages | Hrs 

per | per Occupation per |per} per |per 
week |wk. week |wk.| week |wk. 
$ 
Stitchers, sole, male— 
Conc. 

INOW O Os aU scl ecard ccc {eos om a aaa 15.00 | 27 

TSC Rae a 43.00 | 48 | 24.50 | 35 

Nod IBYAM.. 1.£a.d 2 21.75*| 50 | 18.50 | 38 
18.00 | 44} No. 6............. 29.00 | 48 | 25.00 | 48 
18:00! (515M NOs TRS a0). MIRE, oh has 30.00 | 50 
21) DOW SOD Me NON GARG ffl acidic bec 28.25 | 35 
22.00) (FSO er INO! ORE 1085.2 Deen sehen 22.50 | 60 
24200) FA Seii NOH 10. ca. ck. 36.00 | 55 | 30.00 | 54 
14 OOnlRoom RE INO4 TW .. oh..ae od «sla suerte. «lag ss 36.00 | 60 
ee Fe TS (Cope I.) es SARA ie a Rt i ao 50 

A 0.00 
1900 TOO! NOW TSR ae, 82.3 Ae Mah dag. 24.00 | 60 
V725Or RSS: eI VAN oe 5) 08. Sal RR ARE 25.00 | 463 
be a INOS IDS ee ache bind Atos ck BOUT ar 464 
.25- .00 

oot 50- Edge trimmers, 
26.00 | 55 male— 
U4 SOP ADaan NOW MEME oi. 2 dg ON RSs eo boas 26.25 | 48 
22), OOP | WASP INOS MOP wel. s,<). cia a edb gids cd's a leid ae 13 .25.| 30 
LOO REO EN NOM MOR ales os Gie)k olinoioie Lntltadee 23.00 | 49 
30.25 INGH Ae ihc leaden 20k 40.00 | 48 | 12.50 | 25 
19. 00-| 4635/5 Nos 68 28 60.22.12 18.00*} 50 | 19.50 | 32 
33 .00 INGE he Os BE Re 0) Ns 28.00 | 464 
3h 255 |e OF ENON Heise. 2 ol eidesd sei es 40.00 | 50 
39.00 WNiod (Shae. | ER. a ae 20.00 } 60 
L7ZO0i WAGs GaNIos (Ou 2... |. Pb. ek: 225) 100 14.50 | 37 
15.00 | 44 INOS LOR ee Nee 46.00 | 55 30.00 | 52 

INIGE GLAS UIA | 55 ieee fea 18.50 | 55 
soln (eee PNI@), (OO ens Aaa ee oes EM en ae 24 50 
14 00=| A SiNOW 13. Ws bs. de. 37.00 | 493] 24.00 | 46 
18.00 Nice Atel i ee Rye ao 24.00 | 60 
22.00) Moen MNO Tames.) 6 sce: 22.50 | 45 | 25.00 | 50 
TS OO WMA SH ee INiog | Gepetette..:.-,. 0 6202 38.00 | 494} 36.00 | 494 
27.50 | 50 NOM Liere eters): in A ure 24.75 | 494) 21.00 | 493 
29:).00= OOH ie NOW ES. 2...) ees 35.00 | 49 | 22.00 | 49 
20LO0 Soca NOALOE os. cl. cde id Leis cece ae 26.00 | 45 
27.00 | 57 IN\oy OL aa yaa Re ee 25.00*| 464} 33.00 | 463 
20.25 | 45 NOM QU cl: Bees 34.00 | 464} 25.00 | 464 
2. re aS 0). Pd a Ae Ra a 35.00 | 48 | 18.00 | 44 
36.00 
ike ee Edge setters, male— 
LSZOOT SESE INO MLM sc) cls dhe decisis «sehen Rosen 36.50 | 48 
22.00 | 49 INKOMEY eee iio aici «i ope! hetnatenaaker eter 16.50 | 55 
282 00H OOMME INO) Silo sicelos oo. 40.00 | 48 | 26.25 | 35 
29.00 INCOME Acts cca SUR OSB oes) ctoty [level ots 18.50 | 464 
19.25 | 60 INOS eis ate. dak: fo Biller o.sretat eee 36.00 | 50 
23.50 | 60 INO A) ie | Sees ES 19.25 | 60 
25.00 | 44 TNICOK 7 ROR a ae Ee 24.00 | 55 IPG sy 
TSE2I PASE NI MO Gers at ants tog 46.00 | 55 | 34.00 | 50 
ZoLOONMODRIMM ING ST OR 0.8 Leh oo tteaecacnats Alea 39.75 | 65 
21.75 | 45 ING LOR Sk Ba. acco eae toe 18.50 | 55 
12? OO=| 55 OF aio altars. 2). fp. RIN)... crap alee Dans 50 
20.00 . 
18; SOWWASTIRINOMI 28 6c accuses sts « 39.50 | 493} 23.00 | 50% 
DA feel AAT MONK oy. NS eh anda Se le | EGA EA cs Fa 24.00 | 60 
QU QUe ESOS NOM Lae kal dete tot 22.50 | 45 | 20.00 | 45 
15.50 | 41 INGB TOM sud. 35.00 | 45 26.00 | 494 
24 OOM MOOT MINO MGA, 5. 0k Sch 3.4 26.75 | 494! 20.50 | 493 
18. O01 e4 0 PMN SL Tib occ. Able els dieu e acccte tierce 24.00 | 45 
32.00 | 50 TN Io ys WS: ees A Oa 30.00*| 464} 34.50 | 463 
34. 00M RA OF MNO M19) 2. sok os oats 33.00 | 463) 21.50 | 463 
19, 25 eA ORRIN ZO’ oceeaie ce sts « 35.00 | 48 19.00 | 44 
28.25 | 50 
aa jis Finishers, male— 
ZOLSO=AGRIEE NON TR, occa chets oie 25.00 | 54 | 13.50-| 44 
32.00 24.00 
18) OOSIGAGSIMEINO AE of ke ccieh. sis aes5 22.50*| 48 18.00 | 44 
28.00 IN aye (ia ne A Se ean, rah (ih Bi 21.50 | 48 
29 OOF RAGE em INOwmEte ek deh kale cies a. himacae 23.50 | 464 

ING); TE A ee 24.50 | 55 6.25 | 282 
SOOO TAGE ER NiOw Oe, cosck oh ale 23.00 | 55 18.00 | 45 
1800) 44 SR NIOMR GE cece ehh ood [eso «deemed 18.25 | 494 

NOM Site tak cts lef 25.00 | 45 ane al 
16.75 | 48 NOs BOW) oo eee 27.00 | 494! 26.00 | 494 
23) SOMROOF NOM LON eRie wn. co es 27.00 | 49 | 16.00 | 49 


1929 1936 
Industry | 
and Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs 
Ocoupation per |per| per |per 
week |wk.}| week |wk. 
$ 
Boors anp SHoss (d ) 
—Continued 
Machine operators, 
male—Conc. 
INO SHOR AS... 4. BR. bt 18.00 | 54] 15.50 | 48 
INOS TARA oid n0.oit I ed oeee 15.25 | 46 
INO’, 10k. 8S.../5. 0.3 8 25.00 | 50 | 21.00 | 46 
NGAGE 28....3.. Set 25.00 | 48 | 19.25 | 35 
INOF 4a Od. eee 30.00 | 48 | 21.50 | 48 
INOS, SBE AR A Bb 19.25 | 55 9.00 | 27 
INN, OF ascii «cane bet eee eee 28.00 | 44 
Nols, 45..:.4.0%. o58 20.00*} 59 | 18.25 | 48 
Noy Lie a8 ose 20.00 | 55 | 18.00 | 50 
Noel2h 9.1 59. oR RE ek 17.50 | 55 
INiO§ LOR hd oy o.ae bps. «ale take 8.50 | 29 
WodTae ee 4. Sh aS. ok Bik ek 25 .00-| 493 
30.00 
Now lar ahi. h. e8 16.50-] 45 | 18.00-| 55 
22.50 24.00 
Nod IGE Bh. 5.08.4 SR ae 20.50 | 51 
NOt HR Sie..5. heh 27.00 | 49 | 24.00 | 49 
Now St 59. 3.885 © 16.00-} 463} 13.00-| 463 
26 .00* 29.00 
INOS 19K 98 ...k. G2 BRR a eh. 18.00-| 463 
32.00 
JNO 20} BS. cha tees Ail eeie estat [tess 28.75-| 463 
36.00 
INOS Die atbs aeteticae [el spetmatle (ree 3 18.00 | 46% 
ING4 220 0... DER 4 19.25 | 48 | 15.00 | 44 
Lasters, male— 
NON, UP, oc. ch siessattes,|Poncieroeee | aes 19.00 | 46 
Nog i282... ds io 29.50 | 54 | 14.00-| 44 
18.00 
INO +80, SE. 3 AT 22.50 | 60} 18.50 | 50 
INGE 4). 82 OLS. 4 21.00 | 48 
INOS Ob TE. 4. ele 22) (oul SO Mee2 D0) OO 
INOS GRP bo. Se a ae ee 24) 2530 
INio8 VB. 24. 4: BS aa ck ee 17.00-| 42- 
25.00 | 50 
No} Stee. 4.93-2.4 30.00 | 48 | 18.00 | 40 
INOS ORR a 4c 42. 00*|} 48 | 24.00 | 44 
Noa 103 2.4. 32 35.5001 50))) 36.25 | 55 
Nod Tt ee 2), $4050 24.50*| 49 | 19.25 | 48 
Nos 12aet..4: BRU 18.75*| 50 18.25 | 38 
Nod 18828... Fe 2.8 18.50*| 48 | 18.00 | 48 
INOS IGA PE. Ba Oe Bee co he. 25.50 | 463 
INO LSP, gecacteniodca [beets Msi | oud 25 .00-| 50 
27.00 
INOS UGA P5038: 2 ABE so dow Wert ace 19.25 | 60 
INOS IZA, eis Fb 2B 28.20 | 55 16.50 | 434 
Nog ISRa8...1. 2% 2 SIE BL: seek 23.25 | 44 
Nov l9R. 62.1. df 20.00*} 59 | 18.25 | 48 
Nod20he....1 2b aek 30.00 | 55 22.50 | 55 
INO A208. Le ..1 Db 2. ,| 24.00*| 60 1250 || 27 
INO#228 RE 4. 24.o. ARR «3. ae od 12.00-| 50 
19.00 
ASO), eas Sees NS >. FPA | mee: OU bs Bags 16.25 | 42 
INOH IAG BE 01. Sb as OE RT. |. SeRte ee 26.00 | 494 
INGHODR..22.. ch. deb4 8 27.25 | 492} 15.50 | 43 
INOH 268 Bi..1. 2.4 AE os Wks 24.00 | 60 
WNow276,42.:.). #e4.€ 20-00-} 45 | 15.00-] 35- 
85.00 30.00 | 40 
NON 288 Be <.k Be 3. € 30.00 | 494] 27.00 | 45 
INOS29R Fe cab eh ase 24.50 | 494] 16.00 | 493 
INONS OR ore ciewb ces tee 41.00 | 494) 29.50 | 55 
NONSHABS...k DES. 4 28.00 | 49 | 31.00 | 49 
Mose 2 98..06 kal. f 23.00 | 55 22.00 | 45 
Nowose. Fi. wes 20.00*| 463) 18.25-| 463 
31.25 
NoHo4e fA. BE TERE eae gee 18.00-} 463 
28.00 
No. (S08 a8 0b A het 29.00-| 463} 30.00 | 463 
41.00* 
NonoGm. £4.15 4b. .t4 33.00 | 463} 29.50 | 463 
None Pech wsot 35.00 | 48 | 16.00 | 44 
Stitchers, sole, male— 
NOs) Teed cheicle ess ckGlE aS 6.75 | 48 
INOW, DRE ee ec oe lac 22.50 | 60 | 13.50 | 40 





(d) 56 per cent of the samples represent piecework earnings along with factory hours which are not necessarily hours actually 


worked. 
* 1930—Data for 1929 not available but wages in the industry practically unchanged in 1930. 








| | | — | | |__| | | | | 


1929 1936 
Industry —_ | 
and Wages | Hrs| Wages | Hrs 
Occupation per |per| per |per 
week |wk.} week |wk. 
$ $ 
Boors AND SHoss (d) 
—Concluded 
Finishers, male-Conc. 
Noa .Ge. ob Bee 19.50 | 55 | 18.50} 45 
Novae a .2 3h 28 17.00*| 463} 18.00 | 464 
No slate. Oe WOR |. dead e 18.00-} 463 
30.00 
Noslas 28) sb eh aoe 24.00 | 48} 19.50 | 44 
Treers, male— 
INO tale eee eae ae 30.00 | 54} 16.50 | 44 
INO A: 2 see We ceed 22.25 | 48 25.00 | 53 
Now se. eo be 27.00 | 48 | 12.25 | 35 
INO. 48 8b Bie ed 31.25*| 48 24.00 | 48 
INONOD2e.  ceen tee 27.50*} 50 25.00 | 55 
Nos) Ge eis ke eRe 34.00*} 49 19.25 | 48 
INOW Ges Gc Seen athe 22.50*} 48 18.00 | 48 
INOBSs, |: Veen Coes te eee 20.00 | 50 
INOM Oks Se lckb re wiatal ee li 19.25 | 60 
NGO Rie ik Be ABI Re et ee 18.50 | 44 
Note Cle GRU 20.00 | 55 16.00 | 50 
NOrI2e fe Pee ee 18.00*| 60 20.50 | 60 
Nova. 28 Cae Oa we 10.00 | 314 
Nola, ieee 24.75 | 492) 24.00 | 53 
No. ToSiR0). eee 40.00 | 494] 29.00 | 494 
No. 160.08 ce ys 23.25 | 494) 18.75 | 494 
NoMt7e eb. Sb ae 42.00 | 493) 31.50} 51 
NOL Se eh ET a Be a 21.00 | 45 
NO. Oii seo Sak 18.00*| 46%} 23.00 | 462 
INO 20 Fe. ee RE 30.00 | 463 
Harness, LEATHER 
Bettines, Etc. 
Cuttere hour hour 
.3875| 48 
45 | 55 
.45 | 44 
.48 | 47 
.60 | 432 
.48 | 44 
.46 | 40 
.40 | 44 
.45 | 40 
.306 | 44 
40 | 47 
47 | 488 
.45 | 44 
.45 | 40 
.85 | 44 
.507| 45 
.45 | 45 
375} 48 
.54 | 44 
.50 | 40 
.55 | 40 
.50 | 44 
.375| 48 
.30 | 40 
.65 | 433 
.55 | 44 
.40 | 40 
.875| 48 
.45 | 44 
.50 | 47 
.515} 433 
.45 | 44 
.45 | 55 





1937 
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TaBLE X.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 











Industry 
and | 
Occupation 


Fur Goops 
Cutters, male— 
NOR DS Bak caet 
NOM 22 ess. hae cee 


INOsi Oech: sh Oe ene 


NOe Silos shee 
NON AOR aos ssh ewes 


1929 


Wages | Hrs 


1936 


Wages | Hrs 
per 


per 


1937 





(d) 56 per cent of the samples represent piecework earnings along with factory hours which are not necessarily hours 


actually worked. 


' sce for 1929 not available but wages in the industry practically unchanged in 1930, 
e. 


Industry 
and 


Occupation 


Tire inspectors— 
NOS RRR ..3..94.... 
Not (238008 4. 35.4. 


+ Female. 


1929 


per 


per 


hour |wk. 


1935 


1936 


per 


1h 


Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs| Wages | Hrs 


per 


hour wk. 


5 
40 .86 
Sen 50-.70 
see .48 
50- .67 
60 
48 . 628 
443 .502 
55 48 
44 54 
40 74 
55 43 
54 55 
40 54 
40 .80 
50- . 63 
60 
52 .548 
40 .76 





0 

40 ||Shoemakers, male— 

GCOMMENGS He. 2 bate .38 | 40 

COPIMINOM Zits a cot. 6-4 bial Bates cee okl's 

ABW NOM Ome le cisic.4 22.64 fay Gu 

55 TCO | Ree peas A FeaMI RT hc Aa Hh 3 

ASM MMIN OUT Dire severe oo: ase ae .50 | 60 

48 

DOMINO Oe soko 4 sere eaml boils sete si[ sakes 

AAS WMMINIGIAL dicks, ci aiei'4 spits i allihevesatalacc laity elets 

40 

50-Shoemakers, female— 

DOT ENO Meee iene seks b, .23 | 32 
IRR Corhy | PAL team ea O24) A a 

BAIN NICS | RSMAS \ a BIRR 295) 51 

SOAWMMINOMM Ar routed chs < Seo lin slauelotetere |icrate 6 

ADB ENIOMN Dey scious sfetehals « .80 | 60 

45- 

DOM ION Oe ty ORM enaess SAAS haf aleraeteeey Se A 0 

ADMIN O NM Gets late i..5 . Lb.) lhisla eloneieys [Ps tonsh 

40 








Industry - 
and i 


Occupation 


Quarter makers, 


eer 


1929 


per 


1936 


per 


TaBLE X.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 


per 


1937 


per 


hour |wk.| hour |wk.| hour 


54 .38 
35 40 
50 .54 
st ils 45-.52 
50- 48 
60 
48 536 
45 .38 
54 25 
35 28 
50 31 
....|.31-.35 
50- 85 
60 
48 398 
50 24 


a eeede 











Wages )Hrs| Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs 
per 


per 
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Taste X.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING-—Continued 




















1929 1936 1937 1929 1936 1937 
Industry —_.-——— | | Industry SSS ee 
and Wages | Hrs} Wages |Hrs} Wages | Hrs and Wages |Hrs| Wages |Hrs| Wages | Hrs 
Occupation per |per| per |per}| per _ |per Occupation per ) Sper | Wiper; |iper Peepers iper 
hour |wk.} hour |wk.} hour |wk. week |wk.| week |wk.| week |wk. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
pasa teh 2 aC Bunchers and rollers-— 
INO MCL 2c ase ee 15.35 1.50 | 16.35 | 50 | ~ 18105.\50} 
Packers, female— ING, POR... eaten ee 9.05 | 30] 8.55-) 30- 
INO es, 802 Wane 24 | 40 25 | 50 25 | 50 9.90 | 32 
INO. Re Gilg oss hie Pale etal eee 29 | 50 ZSM| ATS| INO. Pattes.sui.% ae een Seal rete Sane | aoe 9.85 | 30 8.50-| 29 
ENO Sis eS fae || Sean Oo |? ee 32 | 54 33 | 54 11.40 
Do, ee ey || a 8 275} 40 2] 50). (Noy P4836 4: Bee 11.15 | 48 9.45 | 35 | 11.80 | 44 
INO: POR ccc La ale cols SeeR ee ee .28-.33 |....|.380—.35 | 50 INIOY BOR icc is c0de etait © ree euch oreee vera 11.50 | 36 14.80 | 48 
No. Oasis.) te ee ove ne .o1 | 50- vOR ADT: NOR EG). sc dates pall eutoenotenmrel| cxedtee 6.80 | 314 4.70 | 193 
60 55 ING BT eee cect Hing eraiele Sentral dere 7.35 | 282 7.00 | 293 
INOS PAROPAR RIE Roper tal MBN Rs ITE 31 | 48 30 | 48 
BINT): HS i overs teasct eel steriedl a a .22 | 45 .23 | 50 
oe ee ee alae Oba 40) «18.23! BON Panders and wranpers, 
female— 
Shippers— INO h1G. eis. doe C2050 OO . 4 on 0g wala. LObt46 
©. PR ocvcnsk: RRC BAG ay APR 404} 56 AAS) BOR INO. (B..c4\cccde cade 12.00 | 50 | 14.55 | 44 | 14.00} 48 
ING: Pa xcsias bend ok SEs: ceey Meee 475 36 | 50 INO $3.5. bots det MO ee ie 8.45 | 30 8.65 | 36 
INO, BSH aeha toa ot ALB 50 W405 41¥485055))4400).584.65") 405 No. Yah... Ne), 10.85-| 48 9.10 | 29 | 18.95 | 44 
INO OBE cc csisiect ae be 41 | 61 38 | 52- 40 | 45- 12.00 
61 53 No. (5i4...... 2 eee eee 17.90 | 503} 16.55 | 462 
1 (oe | 0), ee eS eh .47 | 57 .447| 57 ING) Nh Gis nc Pee tee ec en 13.25 | 444 5.10%] 2Y 
ING: GR scutes 375} 60 .40 | 50- .44 | 45- 
60 55 
Nb. Bliss ee AL 40 | 493 388| 46 41 | 363||/Packers, female— 
INO, FSi oicc Ree, Lidl Be Ae Aaa 25 | 44 .29 | 44 INO PLease alee 16.70 | 40 12.85 | 42 14.45 | 46 
INGO, PO) Bieseero ci Re a 46 | 493 48 | 44 50 | 44 INO HOH v's Ra 20.80 | 50 19.45 | 50 19.60 | 44 
INO: DOr occ teeey. WAS RE AU A 32, | 55 35 | 50 IN OL POSEY SRP a 30.00 | 50 20.75 | 30 24.00 | 48 
Nowak o... Lae ti:, eedue ds 14.25 | 30| 13.00 | 35 
Eingineers— No. (ben... 1 eee 11.00 | 48 9.25 | 34 14.45 | 43 
OL ice ee MG Ellis bles cee Nea .25 | 60 251 (604) ING: T68).... eee 35.00 | 48 | 30.00 | 35 | 30.00} 35 
NO. Bay. 10 bales oboe ia be 425] 53 A05| 564 No Pe... oe Re eel 17.90 | 503| 16.55 | 463 
Nort Sits. bee Toy e405 .64 | 44 74 | 44 
To (ear ee ve a 426] 65 .876| 58 426} 58 
IN Os ROL EWE Eee RTA «eve roe 509 ee .444| 72 
Neo. Gites PPE ANS os Gane? 54 | 48 60 | 48 Topacco AND 
NS) 7. UR ENG heeds ake 286] 84 286] 84 CIGARETTES 
Labourers— Stemmers, female— 
ING URES nsec) SMR RAT Bie 6 cote AN 30 | 54 308) 54) Not Pith. ee 10.00 | 50} 10.00 | 50] 10.00 | 50 
INO Pec eee be 25 | 60 25 | 60 .25 | 60 Not Oey. i Dahtenae ote ee 10.00 | 493} 11.00 | 493 
INO Ait tere). lek Se ea ae S0HLO SH sOOnso0 Gor | HOO me O0+.00)| S57 INiot 1380) 5. Fe Pa a ee 7.50 | 494] 7.25 | 50 
INGO EAR atic eNO eA oki s orc Rd 40 | 40 .oo | 50 ING: Pai. 11.00 | 50 11.00 | 44 11.00 | 42- 
INO ABD ecricite no nticdl (facta ae 22 | 48 .26 | 50 14.00 | 46 
BO, Moco mocde dnd: 45 | 45 55 | 40 PU i ee een | i ee 11.00 | 50] 11.00 | 44 | 12.00 | 46 
CA RE GONG 5 Eire ia RY 5 30-.35 SaurS5 | Nos hé...... kl eee 18.00 | 50} 19.00 | 52 
No: (Stes OE 32-.45 | 55 38 | 50- 40.) 464 Wisi by.) TE es oe ek, 16.00 | 533| 15.75 | 523 
60 55 INTO! PS ccf pe Ae odo aree a have 14.00 | 503} 14.75 | 53 
iN. Caran. ae, een 30 | 44 Sahl GOA Neh MMe BR. bBo take 12.40- 11.00- 
INOS LOR. ice 485| 493 50 | 44 54 | 44 16.25 15.00 
INO! 1 Ob... a eielersce<. siats il iosorais 10.25 | 32 13.05 | 46 
Né ith: OL Oh ade... iok 11.50 | 43 | 12.75 | 47 
CIGARS Not LON: sc de ee ee ee 11.50 | 37 7.50 | 29% 
week week week Not: 13th ee, do ae eee 12.50 | 44 | 12.50 | 44 
Cigarmakers, male— ING! 148... 2 pee 11.00-| 50 | 11.00-| 48 | 11.00-] 48 
INOW PAL ila tale be 15.40 | 50 20.85 | 50 22.40 | 512 15.00 16.00 17.00 
Nig Bee ui dee . We 25 .00))] BO | 24.007] 47] 25-000):4771'! Wie 18%... BR BPS Ob. Ld: 12.00 | 48 | 13.00 | 48 
INO: Taso. 3d. Boake 17.50 | 50 14.00 | 47 | £14.00 | 47 
ING, Pacer mee. Fae bebe 11.50.| 3 12.80 | 30 
Nik. POM, 4. 1 OR 28.00 | 48 | 25.00 | 45 | 25.00 | 45 ||Blenders, female— 
INOS LOR tsas ies aes Te | ee 18.55 | 423} 22.20 | 44 ING: Poh. ood dee eee 9.00 | 493} 10.50 | 50 
INO Wieccches Sees SALE ee 12.15 | 38 15.35 | 48 Pmt eR A icieimmo.> ile <a 12-50-} 50- on ae 
14 25 <|) 54 14.75 
Cigarmakers, female— INO}, 38 a ao ato epee = cae etme | tea 12.50 | 48 12.50 | 48 
Oh, PURI i seas See 400: N400)|- 10560] 42), 10.15%) S88! No. ba... 1... Pell ee ee 15.50 | 48 | 19.75 | 48 
NO, Ae ee a eae 10.00 140 |. 11.001 401 No lee... Ge 1 Oe ee ee deed, 15.50-| 49-| 16.00-| 48- 
INO: TOR ie... He 15.40 | 50 20.85 | 50 21.50 | 50 21 eo h ae 23.50 | 53 
ING? FAR. 2 de WER... ee 9.85 | 30 9.55 | 30 INO} POR 26s socks Bate melee sso eh eee 15.00-] 47-| 15.00-} 50 
INO: POR ile, Bee 52 21.75 | 44 21.70 | 50%} 20.00 | 47 17.00 | 50 17.00 
Tobacco cutters, male— 

Strippers, female— INO: BSc. be 13.90 | 55 14.00 | 494] 17.00 | 60 
Og OAR OR aA 12.500) 40) } + «12.088 ) +604) 12.557! 465) Noy 120...) DR.) Od. 17.00 | 55 | 17.00 | 48 
INO WBZ eet. Bal. ceo bal tele 8.00 | 40 10.00 | 40 INO: FBG so ccnp RS gabon ets eee eae 16.50-| 49-| 16.75-| 49- 
NOLES Roi suchen 10.60 | 50 13.60 | 50 12.50 | 463 22.75) Ot 22.50 | 51 
ING. FER on de. bs 9.25 7760 #14 TO.) BO i): 8.05: | 483) No. 4f..... ca. dofen ess odeben ae 12.50-| 49-| 13.00-| 47- 
INOS, POR iach ic de Bes 12.50 | 44 13.25 | 44 13.00 | 43 15.00 | 50 14.50 | 49 
NOY FOR cao M agllas » eeenoee 8.70 | 25 8.15 | 30 INO: TORS! . Goud Meco. Cer ee as 18.25 | 54 17.00 | 50 
INOy Piers. cis de MS aRaIIMS «. acres ane 5.50 | 20 S05") SOM AN: $6... sco de Meta Molis Se Ome eee 15.00-| 48 | 17.00-] 48 

NOt PSP ce he sexte 9.00 | 48 |. 12.385:'| 33 | - 12.70} 43 9.00 20.00 
INGE EDM. 5: ote be 14.00 | 48 12.00 | 25 12.00 | 25 INO? PUG ia. sates 21.00 | 50 17.25-| 473] 17.25-| 473% 
INGE 10. 2 5.cc He 12.05 | 44 | 15.80 | 453) 15.60 | 432 9.25 19.25 
Nob Lind See BAG: abelinee VgLOPSS Ee ok. Goel 308 Nog ISP. lls. Hehaok. 13.00 | 48 | 18.00 ! 48 





t Mostly female. * Male. 7 Female. 
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Taste X.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Concluded 





1929 1936 1937 1929 1936 1937 
Industry a Industry fe | ee 
and | Wages |Hrs| Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs and , Wages | Hrs} Wages |Hrs| Wages | Hrs 
Occupation per |per| per |per| per |per Occupation per |per| per |per per | per 
week |wk.| week |wk.| week |wk. week |wk.| week |wk.| week |wk. 
$ $ $ ’ $ $ $ 
Topacco AND Packers, cigarettes, 
CIGARETTES—Conc. female—Conc. 
COUT RINT Le I oa esas anew al Cet 11.75 | 48 | 12.25 | 483 
Cigarette makers, INO MUN DCSE AOA Ai 10.00-) 50 | 10.00-} 48 | 10.00-| 48 
Semale— 18.50 16.00 16.25 
INO SRL RBs 4 Bok Dee OR eke tate 8.00 | 494} 8.25 | 50 
INGEN ae ci, 2.) Oe 10.00-)} 50 | 11.00 | 44 | 18.50 | 52-|Machinists,— 
11.00 LAE SO cI PODM NOME Le ook kh CSM Sbe sgt Ieee 33.00 | 494) 33.00 | 493 
ENO LS ek.) SLB SU Bins Slee |) n 12), 75) 473 a OKOO coos INOS QH ode 8. 4, Cee. 15.30 | 55 | 17.00 | 60} 18.00 | 60 
INR You a SR a: ine Sd ULE SE Med bar 15.50-} 48-| 16.75-] 58-+ No. 3............. 27.50-| 50 | 22.00-| 44 | 25.50-] 44- 
QI 25 | MS2hmnzoeoONlnos 32.50 26.50 30.00 | 50 
INO. UD Bi a Fea eae get dC Ue 12) 2S NACL Mo m2o POOR NO muraaie eM Mule MME RI Mi ety 24.50-| 49-| 26.50-! 49- 
INO CG ea E San me poe ak eh Ga 8.50 | 35 14.25 | 524 40.00 | 54 39.25 152 
Cc ay MI he i, aa 102.00=|) 50) 10) 00=hi4 8) V1OR00= 148i) MNO gists et ah elec fe [Rie aehiteels [oak 31,50) |’ 55) | 2587501460 
13.50 15)25 15.25 INO EO Bike ol en Mee oP ae 32.00 | 50 | 32.00 | 50 
Parkes tahacto, INO Sid ye AUS Ns ces ak. 28.00 | 50 | 27.00 | 48} 27.00 | 48 
A dere 10.00 | 493) 11.00 | 493 
oO. ee ee ee ee or ry > oy . 2 Labourers— 
NO. 2.00... sees ee efe sees eesfeee. ee Wey Pte ee LER NOU e. Joes ncn 19.00 | 493] 17.75-| 493] 17.75-) 404 
No 3 eoeoeer rere eee eto wae eoseestesee 12 50- 50 12.50- 48 No 5) Eau I Wu re 17 50- 50 13 .00- 44 14.00- 44— 
pal 14.50 19.00 17.00 21.00 | 52 
ING? Ae te cee ene meee eas 10075) | 400 1226547 hatte a! ; 
Hi MBs NAT ON OMG lA sion JL yRRE 20.00 | 50 | 18.00-} 44-| 18.00-| 44- 
t No LFTs ESL: oe Re IP an eee OBEN haa. 10.09- 473 10.00 473 21.00 48 23.00 55 
14.00 14.00 No. 4 15.00-| 48-| 15.75-| 49- 
AIG. FOS SE BOS th Le 12150. | 44 AMO OON as Bt Oe oh ERR Gee sine o's 9595 | 56 | 98 .o8 | BE 
NO east e tae 11.50-| 50 | 10.00-] 48 | 10.00-] 48 Ay as 9300-1 50 | 23.00-| 50 
18.00 16.25 17.75 OCP a icf bw sai h:re te teller |i guter a: ie felede be [he ebiet 10, oO. 
25.00 25.00 
Packers, cigarettes, DC TA NRT EE PAT DO SENG 15.25-| 50-| 15.75-| 53 
female— 18.00 | 51 20.00 
ING ee lyrerce Screg si 12200115001) 211) 00's We ip d oe OOM COD =H INO MMateie ot clei oleae [talons ele avenel Rae 16.25-| 51-| 15.25-] 51 
14.50 | 55 19.00 | 56 |} 18.25 
ING, 82 Fee) as a 8. ET OR 13 .25-| 51 Tp A00= ESOS HW MIN O Saas os .ukgk dete WER eek ele Ibis as 12.00-| 474; 12.00 | 473 
15.00 16.50 20.00 25.00 
INOS ee fas ss ARR a eee 151:75=|) 5271015 250-9 50-1" WINO Me Bie vss cele oh 16.00-| 50 | 17.25-| 48 | 17.25-| 48 
21.00 21.00 | 56 22.00 20.25 20.25 


TABLE XI.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN LITHOGRAPHING, PHOTO-ENGRAVING, 
STEREOTYPING AND ELECTROTYPING 


1929 [ 1936 1937 1929 1936 1937 
Industry o£ Ra BEY SE: 24 ONT SR eG GHENT are ae Industry —_— |__| ——_- 
and Wages |Hrs| Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs and Wages | Hrs] Wages | Hrs| Wages | Hrs 
Occupation per |per] per |per|] per | per Occupation per |per| per |per| per |per 
ae week |wk.| week |wk.| week |wk. week |wk.| week |wk.| week |wk. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
LITHOGRAPHING E'ngravers—Conce. 
TOW EE aI A, 35.00 | 44 | 40.00 | 44} 50.00 | 44 
Artists— ENO soo te a citys | me soula eS 38.40 | 48 | 39.00] 45 
oye th bh pede, ME ORE 80100) 5445) 260200) 44510) 7000, ASU NIO eG ae a ee 50.00 | 474! 40.00 | 473} 40.00 | 45 
INO DAN 3h Gael Rasen a CSLOOT IAS) ie OLIOON RA So | GacOOMTa a: ll MINO Waele tice 33.60 | 48 | 37.00 | 48} 35.85 | 45 
INO MOLE EE Cees lates en a ee 46,00) 11474) 45-00") 745) HNO Ww Sie, Ue) os 57.20 | 44} 54.55 | 44] 55.85 | 44 
INGE an ca See ae HO800. | 446.,|0 00200) N48) i OOLODM ILL ale OUmnO metas oo oY 55.00 | 48 | 46.00 | 48 | 39.85 | 45 
INOS EO ie cele ces dca 65.00 | 48 65.00 | 44 65.00 | 44 NOOR eae 55.00 | 463] 40.00 | 463! 40.00 | 45 
TOSCO (Capea AIR eon BR on SOLOOM NAAN SOLOO NI 44S 2eOOR LAs th MINi eit ele ARIES) SECM Ee ne Ee 38.00-| 48 | 30.00-| 45 
INO ee a tea 45.00-| 463} 46.00-| 463} 46.00-] 45 45.00 50.00 
65.00 58.50 61.75 NOSE este SLA 50.00 | 463} 52.00 | 464] 52.00 | 45 
INC cad Voi a> fe Wp ADAOO= MAT oO LOO=} 47s oOnOOs Aon MINOW Mote ms oi, Dew ater a io Me tam 63.00 | 48 | 63.00 | 48 
65.00 45.00 50.00 OMAN EME e ce MMP vata tid ue e ier tee 47.00 | 48 | 49.00 | 48 
UNOS gO see che cet Ae 50.00-| 473| 33.25-| 473! 33.75-| 45 | No. 15............. 43.00-| 48 | 49.50 | 48 | 49.50 | 48 
61.00 47.50 45.00 55.00 
INOS OSE ARE pete ieee lores eee a oe 60:00) 48ule  SORQOMA STAINS 165...2).. 20:46 3 40.00-] 48 | 35.00-} 48 | 35.00-| 48 
ING? 2S ea eae 30.00-| 48 | 30.00-] 48 | 29.00-] 45 50.00 50.00 50.00 
55.00 49.00 47.45 Pressmen— 
INO 125 se hes te 45.00 | 463} 40.00 | 464) 40.00 | 45 1 No. 1%............. 50.00 | 48} 48.00} 48] 50.00 | 45 
INGAAS A etsalee ss 47200) \462)) \89:00=( 465! oO COSA SUNOS eee lk VME sete wiceeliy ate 27.35 | 48 | 28.85 |) 45 
45.50 45.50 IORI: SE ae 57.00 | 48} 52.25 | 48 | 62.25 | 45 
INO; UA err te at, Soret cece se ee hae 45 00% 44 3|) 40008 4 ouMeINOS She dace: b.65 45.00-| 48 | 32.00-| 48} 384.00-] 45 
ING: Gee bine Sect anw ae ela aa 30.00-} 44 | 380.00-| 44 60.00 56.00 57.00 
52.00 55.00 TGS, «Be Rt, SRR ERT SS Centar [edie 40.00-| 48 | 38.70-| 45 
INCRE tty ape ee eet 50.00 | 463; 48.00 | 4634] 50.00 | 45 55.00 53.55 
INK ORM Ih rin AS Re Beer Tos0OT TASH EO ,OORt 2S Lon aeons Ouemietie ts a. vallgele ase] tee 45.00 | 474] 47.50 | 45 
INS. SY Gyokae Seneaee 86.00-| 46 | 32.00-] 48 | 33.30-] 45 
Engravers— 75.00 65.00 60.30 
ING meee ee, cosas Oo 40.00-| 48 | 47.00-| 48 | 48.00-]....]) No. 8............. 31.20-| 48 | 40.30-| 48 | 39.00-] 45 
55.00 60.00 60.00 52.30 55.20 52.20 
UO ean Mec tl Bn 65.00 | 46} 60.00} 48} 68.00 | 45 4 No. 9............. 47.00-| 48 |} 38.00-| 48 | 38.70-| 45 
IN Ou Ontieh asaes Ser 40.00-| 44 | 45.00 | 44] 45.00-| 44 55.00 50.00 52.20 
65.00 50.00 Ii (et 75.00 | 48 | 47.25 | 48 | 52.00 | 48 
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TABLE XI.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN LITHOGRAPHING, PHOTO-ENGRAVING, 
STEREOTYPING AND ELECTROTYPING—Concluded 











1929 
Locality Wages |) Hrs 
per |per 
week |wk. 
LirHoGRAPHING—Con. 
Pressmen—Cone. 
ENP. See tee OUI P  cretaacelll eter 
TN OLLIE Ree Ae SRDS DERE: toe e Ue 
INGOT ere) Re hema et hee 
BIN MTA MME Ban DF Ee 
INO SS oe): bee ae 55.00 | 48 
INO SUG yee ee ee see 55.00 | 48 
INO SE st Sh Ra ere. Lente bo 
INOo it ooets epee nae 35.00-} 48 
50.00 
INO 71) PE ee a ae Sa ee 
INO 20 0s. Sew ers OR Wenn ea 
ISO a7 GA etl et tee aie DB, an De | ASS ae 
INO ee emit epee tet eoemat 
INO v2 el Ute Eee, 35.00-| 48 
57.00 
IN OCEAA EA. . SUR em te ORR (i SUR aa 
INOW2D ree oes comn ne 35.00-] 48 
65.00 
DCW OA ene Pas sie Ube 47.50 | 48 
Transferrers— 
IN Goa Rew LM Ee 50.00 | 48 
INO Mi ane ee ea, 33.00-| 48 
47.00 
1 a ies Hee eeaR el 42.00 | 48 
INO eed Ga ii aon Date 45.00-| 48 
53.00 
INO Meo a Sane Rn MOR Bo 
INO DG ie 2 ANee TN ae 50.00 | 48 
INO SNR re irre nee 8 Ce 
ING SS see ene 35.00-} 46 
49.50 
INO LILO ier ignite areas 45.00 | 48 
Nos Os. see os 40.00-| 48 
50.00 
INOS BI BO es Ns Rene Metal oN) ev ae 
INOTUD Penance ee re cee tee cmt 
IN OuHS| Sas Dee hie 40.00-| 474 
52.00 
INO eee ses ec epee En owed 2 
INO LORE? eel ee ee 35.00 | 48 
INO PULG pols oe Perens aba hicndss komma a stoe 
INIORSIAE PR eer i hanes 47.10 | 44 
INO ELSON Wea een 45.00 | 48 
INGA Wk ie go a 50.00 | 48 
INO 420 Bere hy fee 54.00 | 48 
ING 262 abe. ais hee 50.00 | 48 
INO 22 eae Lael ete s ¢ eel Solas 
IN O23 eee a ae Soe Al acres On| toe 
IN OS ee ee ead ea ac eee cee 
ING AZOueR.: Leta. 9 es 54.00 | 48 
ING POLTS C EN 42.00-| 48 
50.00 
INO ae SRR nae col eed 
IN@<I29 thal: take a 42.00 | 48 
PxHoto-ENGRAVING 
Artists— 
DN Koyheat Wises Ak, Mase qa aale 50.00 | 48 
INO wg 2s Sa tien 45.00 | 48 
INO. Woche ch fee a ae 40.00-| 44 
45.00 
TOU Ue HP, a a a) Co 4 
INO; MOU woken ual ee 30.00-| 44 
85.00 
INO. aIO Dae Es cc:ae een eet ® ery (eer 
ING. dd Jee See: oes 50.00--] 44 
65.00 
INO. a Sites co Cee 45.00 | 44 
INGUO BR Soko <a Be ROS deel dae 
NOs Oleg 3 bake ht Bae 30.00-| 434 
60.00 
IN Oe ula Ge Sok aie te ae 57.50 | 44 


1936 


per 


Wages | Hrs 
per 


week |wk. 


1937 


Wages |} Hrs 

















1935 1936 
Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs 
per |per] per |per 
week |wk.| week |wk. 
$ $ 
28.00 | 45 | 30.00 | 45 
40.50 | 48 40.50 | 48 
32.40 | 48 32.40 | 48 
45.00 | 44 45.00 | 44 
30.00 | 48 35.00 | 48 
45.00 | 463) 45.00 | 463 
50.00 | 44} 52.50 | 40 
50.40 | 48 50.40 | 48 
55.00 | 441] 55.00 | 40 
50.00-| 44 | 52.50- | 40 
60.00 65.00 
50.00 | 44 | 55.00 | 40 
40.00-| 44 | 45.00- | 40 
65.00 65.00 
50.00 | 44 52.50 | 40 
50.00 | 44 50.00 | 44 
42.00 | 44 35.00-] 44 
50.00 
41.30 | 48 | 41.30 | 45 
55.00 | 40 | 57.50 | 44 
63.00 | 44} 638.00 | 44 
30.00 | 48 | 30.00 | 48 
24.00 | 48 24.00 | 48 
33.30 | 48 35.15 | 48 
41-00 | 48 41.00 | 48 
33.30 | 48 33.30 | 48 
38.00 | 42 38.00 | 42 
29.00 | 48 31.75 | 48 
38.00 | 48 43.00 | 44 
25.00 | 463} 25.00 | 463 
27.90 | 48 27.90 | 48 
35.00 | 48 35.00 | 48 
37.00 | 48 37.00 | 48 
36.10 | 47 36.10 | 47 
85.15 | 42 36.10 | 42 
39.60 | 48 44.00 | 48 
23.40 | 48 26.30 | 48 
33.80 | 48 33.80 | 44 
29.70 | 44 33.00 | 44 
51.00 | 44 51.00 | 44 
46.50 | 42 44.00 | 37% 
25.00 | 44 25.00-] 44 
40.00 
40.00 | 48 36.45 | 44 
46.50 | 48 42.50 | 40 
35.00 | 48 37.40 | 48 
39.00 | 42 39.00 | 42 
34.40 | 43 37.40 | 438 
37.45 | 48 37.45 | 48 
26.50 | 36 26.50 | 36 
40.00 | 45 40.00 | 45 
38.25 | 45 38.25 | 45 
388.25 | 45 40.50 | 45 
43.20 | 48 | 48.20 | 48 
40.00 | 48 | 40.00 |} 48 
30.00-| 48 30.00-| 44 
49.50 49.50 
34.20 | 463] 34.20 | 464 
40.00 | 44 40.00 | 44 
40.00 | 44 45.00 | 44 
40.00 | 44 45.00 | 44 
35.00 | 44 40.00 | 44 
34.55 | 38 40.00 | 44 
45.00 | 44 45.00 | 44 
47.60 | 40 52.50 | 44 


1929 
Industry 
and Wages | Hrs 
Occupation per |per 
week |wk. 
$ 
Engravers— 

ING glee.’ Sabo elecell alerets Bret erene 
INOUE eae ce tac ee 50.00 | 48 
INOWRS ES, se oe kie 36.00 | 48 
INO SBA Se, Pe ee 40.00 | 48 
ENO MOSS... dasata's Bos eyill wusters eter olf Saeen 
INOS PS: | SEE Le 42.00-] 48 

53.00 
IN ORT ee. |. 3 RR Oe om a eg 
NOVO we... Sean 48.00 | 48 
No. 0r0 Ph. 3. ee, tae 55.00-| 44 

65.00 
INOMO% + 4. :58 eee 58.00-| 44 

75.00 
INE Us nee ee 55.00-| 44 

70.00 
Nowl2 ee. . aoe een 55.00-| 44 

60.00 
INO .f08 ef... ts Sh eee 55.00 | 44 
INOVEEAAS. s fos eee 60.00 | 44 
INO RL ee <1 ae 55.00-] 44 

60.00 
Nodal 6 jpn Gee Bien fase es 
IN OMS Wh vel Sides oe 57.00 | 40- 
44 
INO: aSiOn ie eee 57.50 | 44 

STEREOTYPERS 
Not 88... 20 eee 37.00 | 48 
No. docu eee 23.00 | 48 
Notaries Se Cee 35.00 | 48 
INO Are oie. Lae 38.00 | 48 
INO MUD co Bas ae 39.00 | 48 
NownGas earner 43.00 | 48 
IN Osea eee 35.00 | 48 
INO RS: Bait CORN 45.00 | 48 
INOf.) Q'R0e 5.0 Cee 42.00 | 48 
INO: TO es heer 31.00 | 48 
Nor ierr ns ee 386.00 | 48 
Nogd2! odio. eee deere ee 
INOS 8 uae eras 39.00 | 47 
INO. 14m Tose cae: 37.00 | 44 
INO: EB ae pee eee 43.00 | 48 
INO, UG pias he Btn elisa ote de 
INOUE eee ane Ce 37.00 | 48 
INO. 189... Bee lige: Se eee 
INOS LO eee eee 51.00 | 44 
INO NZO1% eee 46.00 | 464 
IN OUT ae ae 45.00 | 48 
INO. (22 te 11k Bao 36.00 | 48 
ING. Fb «Ase one 46.00 | 45- 
48 
INO. 2438.) to S304 49.00 | 48 
INO3)25 fae ae Ae 45.50 | 48 
INO 20 ei Madde chon 47.00 | 48 
INO: 20 ioc eo Geen 47.00 | 48 
INOW 28 Re. 8 aa oe 43.10 | 44 
ING. g29 Re. bos ee 47.00 | 48 
INO;80 ee: .cites 4oR 47.25 | 45 
INO: eile oie. cae 47.25 | 45 
INO .i02 me eae 48.00 | 45- 
48 
EXLECTROT xPERS 

INOt al dee ad dae 47.00 | 48 
INO. gee ack cae dae 30.00-| 48 

55.00 
UN Os grein ss felts te ite 35.00 | 48 
IN Ov didoehe si cle ade aa 45.00 | 48 
INGOs Ont win chic geen 45.00 | 44 
IN OeiwO clio eee: 50.00 | 48 
INO, ieee se ae 45.00 | 48 
INO). AIS Sees ets «see 45.00 | 48 
INO: aio atk ok ae ae Se 49.00 | 44 
INO. Osea. «backer deie 52.00-] 44 
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APPENDIX A 
Wages in Agriculture 1920, 1926, 1929-36 


AVERAGE WaGES OF FARM HELP IN CANADA AS EstiMaTED BY Crop CoRRESPONDENTS OF THE DoMINION BuREAU oF STATISTICS* 


- BPA ike. . aa fo tae ee Se 








Males per month in Females per month in Males | Females 
summer season summer season per year | per year 
Provinces 4 Es a ——_____. 
ages ages ages Wages 
Wages Board and Wages Board and and nad 
Board Board Board Board 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Caraga’): Ai) ebte Ny Ue aon ee ae 1920 60 26 &6 20 20 47 821 492 
1926 41 23 64 23 19 42 639 455 
1929 40 23 63 23 20 43 627 465 
1930 34 22 56 20 18 38 559 409 
1931 25 18 43 15 15 30 439 322 
1932 19 15 34 11 12 23 341 255 
1933 17 15 32 10 12 22 322 246 
1934 18 15 oo 10 12 22 338 253 
1935 20 15 35 11 12 23 358 254 
1936 21 16 37 11 13 24 374 261 
Prince Edward Istand....0)....... 1920 42 18 60 18 14 32 572 372 
1926 81 16 47 17 13 30 484 325 
1929 34 18 52 19 13 32 534 355 
1930 32 18 50 16 14 30 513 344 
1931 25 14 39 15 10 25 413 284 
1932 18 12 30 10 11 21 305 225 
1933 18 12 30 ii 10 21 319 237 
1934 17 13 30 10 11 21 320 231 
1935 18 13 on 11 11 22 343 247 
1936 18 13 31 11 11 22 351 262 
INOCESSCOM GE: Mee athe ee ns 1920 49 24 73 21 17 38 735 408 
1926 35 19 54 18 14 av: 588 369 
1929 38 19 57 19 15 34 605 391 
1930 34 20 54 ileé 14 31 562 344 
1931 27 il 44 15 14 29 465 316 
1932 22 15 37 13 12 25 377 261 
1933 20 14 34 12 il 23 865 248 
1934 20 15 35 11 il 22 360 253 
1935 22 15 37 13 11 24 364 245 
1936 22 15 37 12 il 23 415 260 
INCURBTURSWICKIE ccs ket aeons oa 1920 56 23 79 19 16 35 785 391 
1926 39 18 iy 17 14 31 529 319 
1929 40 20 60 18 15 33 589 367 
1930 34 20 54 16 15 31 550 345 
1931 27 16 43 14 12 26 460 304 
1932 20 13 33 11 11 2D 320 236 
1933 18 13 31 10 10 20 335 227 
193 22, 13 35 10 11 21 366 245 
1935 21 14 35 10 il 21 360 216 
1936 25 15 40 11 il 22 398 218 
Qucheoreee Cee es kis Be Sek 1920 62 24 86 24 16 40 767 407 
1926 38 19 57 19 13 32 547 326 
1929 41 20 61 19 14 33 577 342 
1930 a. 19 52 17 13 30 510 314 
1931 26 15 41 14 11 25 406 261 
1932 18 12 30 10 9 19 284 202 
1933 17 11 28 9 9 18 265 187 
1934 18 12 30 9 10 19 293 192 
1935 18 13 31 10 10 20 306 196 
1936 19 13 32 10 10 20 332 206 
Ontarians ye eee te en 1920 52 23 75 25 19 44 736 470 
1926 37 21 58 22 17 389 583 419 
1929 35 22 57 22 19 41 595 454 
193 31 20 51 21 17 38 532 423 
1931 25 18 43 17 15 32 440 348 
1932 18 15 2333 12 12 24 341 260 
1933 17 15 32 i 13 25 325 264 
1934 18 15 33 12 13 25 344 287 
1935 20 16 36 12 14 26 372 287 
1936 21 16 37 13 14 27 388 295 


*Compiled from the Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics, February, 1937, and from the Canada Year Book; figures 
weighted according to population in each district. 
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Averace WacESs or FarM Hetp 1n CANADA AS HSTIMATED RY CROP CORRESPONDENTS OF THE DoMINION BUREAU OF 
Sratistics*—Concluded 


oe SaBa9090—Twawarsamam"'0_—_— ooo": 





Males per month in Females per month in Males | Females 
summer season summer season per year | per year 
Provinces —<—- or 
Wages Wages Wages Wages 
Wages Board and Wages Board and and and 
Board Board Board Board 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

Maniiobad tes sn ole > bs eee 1929 70 28 98 34 24 58 975 559 
1926 38 22 60 22 18 40 614 438 

1929 38 23 61 21 19 40 608 438 

1930 32 21 53 18 18 36 536 398 

1931 pe 17 39 13 15 28 410 296 

1932 17 15 32 10 13 23 337 249 

1933 15 14 29 8 12 20 307 229 

1934 16 15 31 8 13 21 312 233 

1935 ah 15 32 9 12 21 323 232 

1936 19 15 34 9 13 22 336 235 

SASHULCREWAR EL Pees eis tess dheleneeole ets 1920 W2 30 102 35 25 60 1,003 653 
1926 43 24 67 24 21 45 678 498 

1929 44 25 69 24 22 46 685 496 

1930 37 Ze 60 21 19 40 593 427 

1931 he 19 42 13 16 29 418 312 

1932 18 15 33 10 13 23 324 240 

1933 16 15 OL 8 12 20 305 222 

1934 16 15 31 8 12 20 319 230 

1935 18 15 33 9 13 22 345 240 

1936 19 16 35 9 13 22 346 238 

AlBerta so. th eo 3S eels 1920 76 31 107 36 26 62 1,088 638 
1926 45 24 69 25 22 47 701 520 

1929 43 25 68 25 21 46 678 485 

1930 By 23 60 21 20 41 598 445 

1931 25 19 44 15 aly) 32 447 345 

1932 20 16 36 12 14 26 367 279 

1933 19 15 34 10 13 23 344 261 

1934 19 16 35 11 14 25 350 263 

1935 21 16 Ou 11 14 25 367 271 

1936 22 16 38 11 14 20 378 271 

British Columbia; ... . stes sive seins 1920 64 31 95 36 27 63 1,033 742 
1926 49 27 76 27 23 50 767 532 

1929 49 27, 76 28 25 51 792 562 

1930 46 26 ie? 25 21 46 TAL 512 

1931 35 23 58 20 19 39 633 456 

1932 25 19 44 15 15 30 467 348 

1933 23 19 42 14 15 29 446 332 

1934 24 19 43 14 16 30 462 349 

1935 26 19 45 14 16 30 465 347 

1936 25 21 46 15 Ti 32 494 358 





_*Compiled from the Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics, February, 1937, and from the Canada Year Book; figures 
weighted according to population in each district. 
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APPENDIX B 


Numbers and Earnings of Steam Railway Employees in Canada, 1936 


AVERAGE HOURLY COMPENSATION AND ANNUAL EARNINGS OF EMPLOYEES ON AN HOURLY BASIS, 
1929, 1934, 1935 AND 1936, WITH NUMBERS EMPLOYED, 1936 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics: Annual Reports on Steam Railways of Canada 





Average Hourly Average Annual Es 
Classes Compensation Farnings lEmploped 











1929 | 1934 | 1935 | 1936 | 1929 | 1934 | 1935 | 1936 | | 1936 

























































































MAINTENANCE OF WAY AND SYRUCTURES ' $ $ ; $ $ $ $ 
Carpenters andi bridgemen. 5.5.) .8W eae 2. ed eee 588 +524 +558 -552 | 1,428 | 1,279 | 1,389 | 1,339 1,947 
Blacksmiths, pipe fitters, plumbers, tinsmiths and 

DUTP BEPAWOTS Hy ca ienc oie aed al ele ose sane cuetemeeeoas 691 “611 -630 -654 | 1,832 | 1,563 } 1,556 | 1,656 266 
Masons, bricklayers, plasterers and painters.........] -°689 -§38 572 *575 | 1,410 | 1,183 | 1,273 | 1,300 302 
Helpers, Band! Bucepartmenty3)..8 Weld ries des gates +492 +418 +444 -440 | 1,211 978 | 1,066 | 1,056 193 
Apprentices, B. and B. department.................. -292 366 376 +383 631 910 | 1,024 | 1,004 21 
Pile driver, ditching, hoist and steam shovel em- 

DIOV CSE ENS ey rere ee cE DP ERD vy Ryall cd in ae coats ' -617 +534 -573 -581 | 1,932 | 1,471 | 1,600 | 1,741 266 
Pumpmen..... 1 RAY Bf Ra 0 Se EN ae +465 +399 +423 -431 | 1,229 | 1,088 | 1,099 | 1,119 399 
Extra gang and snow plough foremen................ +723 *625 -672 -674 | 2,111 | 1,719 | 1,738 | 2,026 335 
Seesion fomeraven. yey. d peer gees sree © CT AE Ew es -586 -510 -535 -541 | 1,522 | 1,304 | 1,364 | 1,388 5,867 
De SOOM OT aah nc hema wel a Mee eer Lal MeO -409 +363 +383 -383 | 1,033 858 922 915 16,636 
PSIOUTOTGR arti rk eee One Mamet oae Un ans ay eB a -302 263 +270 263 26 645 686 657 5,981 
Telegraph and telephone linemen and groundmen....| -480 47 530 -477 | 1,562 | 1,177 | 1,318 | 1,286 120 
Signal and interlocker maintainers and repairmen....| -638 -591 626 -628 | 1,688 | 1,554 | 1,647 | 1,656 401 

JL ae. Ge Ya Rien AEC Mn Oe ees ats 421 396 -416 -414 | 1,104 963 | 1,027 | 1,018 32,674 

MAINTENANCE OF EQUIPMENT 
JS EKCl gay nah Nah I RRNA EIS Milas plane eee LAE BLES Eanes tac c -783 677 729 -737 | 1,714 | 1,179 | 1,304 | 1,380 564 
PVOMOTMIAURCT A eee RC cee ob te: win a tort eee uses -795 -714 -750 -755 | 1,795 | 1,289 | 1,360 | 1,416 1LLOd 
pa Crane Ve) oll EN) AMM te Srl baer s, Se ieee ME els ARC rca +796 °723 *760 763) W720 TL Too. bP a7} 4,442 2,029 
RO AE TAION: (lo) erty oi METS teeth. RETR TOA «CAL ARMED 5 -§12 -740 779 -775 | 1,698 | 1,106 | 1,253 | 1,392 489 
arriven, (G)ee em hea ok ECM as ieee sues -720 -638 ‘671 -674 | 1,662 | 1,185 ; 1,281 | 1,328 5,518 
Carmen (Ghee. ee act tee ee | ee ne CARESS rea 725 659 -695 “605 | tlos6 | TOs ol tar | 1217 236 
imectricaliworkenrseetay sma... serene Oia) 2 -759 -662 -698 -706 | 1,803 | 1,308 | 1,424 | 1,457 768 
NICHI SUS Atha Se -Me ca: Rott isis sets een eie iss 789 711 -748 TOD HM CO SM sOn Pole SO2iib. oi 3,809 
JVICGSVUCG Loy don MRA elie eee he be cic A A i BRP Ab cea ef +828 °757 793 £789 Wt P42 nly toe M2361 280 99 
Pipe fitters and sheet metal workers...............- -789 -714 *75i -756 | 1,735 | 1,162 | 1,288 | 1,394 1,031 
HSIN STS HG IMCCMANICH: ery aie tlh crtenls » sais Ae eters wer -565 508 534 -5387 | 1,281 900 981 | 1,027 6,179 
PIC IDE TAL MELCES Whe meee ag o.c, sens ug ono See mesmasis +565 +432 “447 -482 | 1,263 8$8 832 | 1,019 12 
HReoULY MPPYENtiCesi iver. cassette), vee fede siertc rs ate -479 -551 -529 -474 | 1,007 821 842 813 1,098 
AGaT ClOAM AEA A secre ie Ra le ee wath Teen ee RL nee -427 “372 391 -393 | 1,111 806 849 866 1,293 
Otherunskitled employees... oo. ee oe westerns = ais -419 -368 *385 -389 | 1,120 883 923 944 2,801 
WnGlassitieamlabOurens tae secs oe cee eas haere oe = +399 +357 +376 377 928 667 420 769 2,470 
Stationary engineers, firemen and oilers............. -567 -505 -521 “526. | 1,461 [92,226 lwls298) | 1,312 787 

151 DOO Si By SUE RB eh RE ld EN 622 555 584 “8901 1,446 Oo Ate td I 30,354 

TRANSPORTATION 

SEOREINON Gs Mees che hee ihe eee oss het aa MM -498 437 +455 -454 | 1,124 906 967 978 1,538 
Train despatchers and traffic supervisors............ 1-212 |} 1,073 } 1-183 | 1-133 | 3,182 | 2,752 | 2,882 | 2,885 433 
Supervisory agents and assistants................... -895 -743 »795 -812 | 2,054 | 1,907 | 1,993 | 2,054 551 
Station agents—non-telegraphers (small stations)....| +483 315 °335 -319 | 1,079 831 820 823 174 
Station agents—telegrapners and telephones......... 723 626 “661 -657 | 1,918 | 1,585 | 1,678 | 1,680 4,989 
Signalmen (non-telegraphers) at interlockers........ “511 -462 497 497 | 1,385, (1173 1 1, 28h) 15303 276 
HOTeINen mMeTeIZNL SMECUS. We ahs sues as. 5 ede meme es -690 -586 628 -631 | 1,772 | 1,494 | 1,567 | 1,550 254 
TVreight handlers and other station employees....... +503 -424 -450 -456 | 1,170 919 990 | 1,018 Sy97 
OIE TS een ech eee eee oh. spun elite 3 wate ak bawseee tie 421 343 845 -343 | 1,007 816 792 851 410 
Dining car and restaurant inspectors, conductors and 

BLOWS eee ite et A OP eC MALL woh Mora cla $32 -555 -560 -560 | 1,991 | 1,574 | 1,616 } 1,630 215 
Dining car and restaurant helpers and attendants....} °342 304 +318 -307 | 1,059 847 880 865 1,118 
Floating equipment employees...............0.6.05- 386 348 362 “Oda 1,802 pL, 186°) 15227 Wis 147 508 
Sleeping and parlour car inspectors and conductors...| +697 611 +643 -661 | 2,080 | 1,609 | 1,708 | 1,769 141 
Sleeping and parlour car porters...............20...- 272 +335 +353 +853 | 1,109 935 990 993 792 
name CsONe LAL OTS sd. va. eo, o the cell ithvaaazun ceuslance design +516 -471 -498 “F041 1.324 £237 Wd 314 | 1 o4t 84 
Signalmen or watchmen at crossings (non-interlocked )| _-387 +341 +359 -362 | 1,038 883 917 934 616 
Road passenger conductors! 2.5). 00. vines eee 1-188 | 1-092 | 1,183 | 1-153 | 3,080 | 2,557 | 2,63 2,649 643 
Ros AveietCOnduccOrss se hls EM EGE stl Pee +963 “885 +958 -967 | 2,948 | 2,375 | 2,463 | 2,538 1,662 
Road passenger brakemen, baggagemen and flagmen| -838 -778 +828 -847 | 2,144 | 1,783 | 1,799 | 1,844 1,457 
Road freight brakemen and flagmen................ -756 -698 755 -764 | 2,128 | 1,585 | 1,666 | 1,719 3,903 
Yard conductors and yard foremen................- 852 °726 -766 -774 | 2,309 | 1,906 | 1,961 | 2,021 979 
Ward brakemenrand helpersiw.AHii. oh oo. 8G Ueki a. ak -788 673 ‘711 “717 | 2,014 | 1,523 | 1,592 | 1,669 De 22F 
Road passenger engineers and motormen............ 1-511 | 1,387 | 1-472 | 1-496 | 3,383 | 2,971 | 3,084 | 3,175 812 
Road freight engineers and motormen............... 1-105 | 1-021 | 1-086 | 1-100 | 8,297 | 2,644 | 2,762 | 2,799 2,093 
Ward engineers and MOtOFMe?! ce. snes. oa ois woketes “890 -761 797 -806 | 2,684 | 2,217 | 2,280 | 2,313 911 
Road passenger firemen and helpers..............-+- 1-160 | 1-075 | 1-152 | 1-170 | 2,510.| 2,155 | 2,258 | 2,299 818 
Road freight firemen and helpers.............+.+-+- +827 774 +827 -840 | 2,250 | 1,732 | 1,829 | 1,933 2,295 
Yard firement and helpers ait. oe Jail. gels oliisien. & +694 593 +624 +631 | 2,031 | 1,615 | 1,649 | 1,682 975: 

ATM tee eG cette ls: rch: cia Rigs a Hanes ore Aga 751 673 -718 7177 | 2.016) LaGeca) Rhee emi, (ae 34, 766 
Employees engaged in outside operations............ “417 +420 -413 -414 | 1,125 | 1,059 | 1,086 | 1,104 8,963 
EATING TROT Nap L nitic even eee ee Unameee My “581 -531 -557 -560 | 1,492 | 1,206 | 1,280 | 1.306 | 106, 757T 





*Carmen are graded according to class of work. : : ; : 
t+Number of employees onan hourly basis; the number on daily or other basis, officials, office staff, etc., was 26,024, including 
13,442 clerks who averaged $4.48 per day, $1,384 per year. 
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APPENDIX C 


Numbers and Earnings of Coal Miners in Canada, 1921-1936 


AVERAGE WAGES PER DAY, AVERAGE NUMBER OF DAYS WORKED PER MAN PER YEAR AND 
AVERAGE NUMBER OF WAGE EARNERS, 1921-1936* 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics: Annual Reports on Coal Statistics for Canada 








New pe 
Nova Saskat- xin British Can 


Scotia§ ay chewan Columbia 

Average wage per man per day............seeeeeeeeess 1921); $ 5.06; $ 5.17} $ 5-93] $ 7.63 | $ 6.37%) $ 6.20 
1922 4.07 3.78 4.12 6.42 5.81 5.18 
1923 4.35 4.54 4.53 7.41 5.85 5.57 
1924 4.93 4.50 4.51 6.74 5.76 5.62 
1925 5.73 3.21 4.26 5.97 4.99 5.51 
1926 4.69 3.18 4.52 5.56 4.91 4.97 
1927 4.81 3.58 4.42 5.57 4.94 5.03 
1928 5.83 3.55 4.72 5.79 4.89 5.57 
1929 5.52 3.83 4.21 5.94 4.92 5.49 
1930 5.62 3.82 4.15 5.68 5.04 5.47 
1931 5.49 3.78 3.83 Deoo 4.94 5.28 
11932 5.08 3.27 3.19 5.05 4.83 4.90 
$1933 4.30 3.36 3.01 4.83 4.68 4.11 
$1934 4.29 2.86 3.07 4.84 4.69 4.38 
11935 4.39 2.75 3.09 4.97 4.62 4.46 
11936 4.55 2.86 3.08 5.05 4.63 4.57 
Average number of days worked per man per year..... .1921 230 207 190 27 246* 228 
1922 210 245 228 237 258 229 
1923 263 269 231 227 261 250 
1924 202 213 214 228 260 221 
1925 224 272 214 212 271 231 
1926 247 249 214 230 261 244 
1927 245 285 214 244 278 251 
1928 243 266 197 243 281 249 
1929 266 245 225 232 258 252 
1930 228 230 205 200 232 219 
1931 182 196 196 171 218 185 
1932 155 219 219 189 212 177 
1933 170 250 216 179 202 182 
1934 233 229 201 182 217 214 
1935 217 231 206 207 241 216 
1936 227 232 230 209 260 225 
Average number of wage earners (12 months)...........1921 12,626 449 435 10,019 6,694* 30,223 
1922 14,068 611 460 8, 815T 6, 140t 30,096 
1923 13,385 612 505 9,917 5,879 30,300 
1924 12,500 08 519 7, 1637 4,916f 25,708 
1925 8,333T 614 517 8,686 , 336 23,490 
1926 12,100 544 470 8, 667 5,095 26, 878 
1927 13,317 558 509 8,932 5,038 28,357 
1928 13,333 585 509 9,280 5,043 28,754 
1929 12,760 578 561 9,534 4,791 28, 227 
1930 13,376 584 529 8, 849 4,363 27,704 
1931 13,388 608 538 8,024 3,890 26,489 
1932 12,623 709 748 7,824 3,684 25,597 
1933 11, 861 1,025 891 7,971 3,050 24,812 
1934 12,051 1,035 882 7,839 2,849 24,671 
1935 12,674 1,136 813 7,662 2,531 24, 831 
1936 12, 848 1,158 847 8,054 2,639 25,597 





* In Yukon Territory a few hundred tons of coal have been mined each year employing two to four miners, usually from 
50 to 100 days; in 1933 wages averaged $12.38 per day for 51 days, four miners; in 1934 wages averaged $7.04 per day for 71 days, 
three miners; in 1935 wages averaged $7.00 per day for 50 days, three miners; in 1936 wages averaged $10.90 per day for 44 days, 
three miners. For 1921 the figures were included with British Columbia. In Manitoba, coal mining operations were com- 
menced in 1931 employing 38 men for an average of 23 days, wages averaging $3.46 per day; in 1932, the average number of miners 
was 6, averaging $2.84 per day, 1,128 man working days; in 1933 the average number of miners was 10, average wage $2.10 per 
day, 2,056 man working days; in 1934 the average number of miners was 12, average wage $2.03 per day, 3,132 man working days; 
in 1935 the average number of miners was 12, average wage $1.15 per day, 2,571 man working days; in 1936 the average number of 
miners was 15, average wage $1.22 per day, 3,212 man working days. 

{ Prolonged dispute during year. ; 

t Figures calculated by dividing number of man days worked into total wages paid. 

§ Prior to 1933 the figures for Nova Scotia included certain employees handling coal at a distance from the mine. 
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APPENDIX D 


Weekly Earnings of Employees in Merchandising and Service 
Establishments in Canada, 1936 


A report issued by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics entitled “Weekly Earnings of 
Employees in Merchandising and _ Service 
Establishments in Canada, 1936,” 77 pp., 
afforded data as to the average weekly earn- 
ings of employees with numbers employed 
for three classes of establishments: independent 
retail stores, chain stores, and wholesale trade. 
The first report of this nature covered the 
year 1935 and a summary table of the figures 
was given in Report No. 20 of this series. 
Figures for motion picture theatres were given 
in the report for 1935 but not in that for 
1936. The figures as to independent retail 
stores were chiefly from those which had an 
annual business of $20,000 or more in 1930 
as shown in the census of 1931. This section 
included department stores, restaurants, gaso- 
line filling stations, garages, as well as retail 
businesses of various kinds. The information 
on chain stores was secured from all com- 
panies operating four or more units in the 
same or similar lines of trade and included 


earnings of store managers, clerks, cashiers, 
delivery and any other store employees but 
not for head office staff, warehouse and trans- 
portation employees. For the section on 
wholesale trade information was secured from 
all the larger wholesale dealers and from a 
number of sales offices and_ distribution 
branches maintained by manufacturers. 

In addition to the data as to the numbers 
of employees and average weekly earnings 
the report contained tables showing the per- 
centages of employees in each kind of busi- 
ness by provinces whose weekly earnings fell 
within specified ranges: under $6, $6 to $6.99, 
etc. Part time employees were included in 
this analysis but not in the other tables. 
Earnings by quartile groups were also given. 

The accompanying table shows the average 
weekly earnings and numbers of employees, 
male and female by kinds of business and by 
provinces. The figures as to each kind of 
business by provinces are not included. 


AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS AND NUMBERS OF FULL-TIME EMPLOYEES IN MERCHANDISING AND 
SERVICE ESTABLISHMENTS IN CANADA, 1936 



























Male Female Male Female 
Employees Employees Employees Employees 
Kind of Business Average Average Kind of Business Average Average 
and Locality Weekly] Num- | Weekly; Num- and Locality Weekly} Num- | Weekly} Num- 
Earn- ber Earn- ber Earn- ber Earn- ber 
ings ings ings ings 
$ $ $ 
ee BLOTOS 2). Saee sees a oe 2, ei 13 i a 
INDEPENDENT Reta Household appliance stores. : - 
ee Jewellry stores............ 23 . 84 558 | 14.04 183 
5 ieee - mee: 21 3.Gu| ls S8al 14.97, 164 
2 Sapiro OONMMNALELIGISS. 5h s,s \iametetere se : ; . 
ices Aah ye thar aaa 3h a is Meat markets............. 15.34 | 2,078 12.36 165 
Men’s and boy’s clothing 
Kind of business stores........ Panes 22.93 | 1,772] 14.33 291 
gee ee ete kinds of Sere cna, 
Accessories, tires and bat- LISINESSiihee ie. a weeebehele s : 5 DO Uhl Sadevals ces alte erevaineeee 
i. a. is : ; : i i : oe mi .| 21.60 516 | 15.64 58 ||Motor vehicledealers...... 22.50 | 9,549 | 15.38 599 
IBOOK StOLres ee ee 21.33 187 | 14.51 198 Office, store and school 
Brewers’ warehouses SUPP lesa Alea ae samt 23 .98 566 | 17.19 128 
(ONGATIO) tau weed. aan 23 .07 203 | 16.50 17 |Radio and music stores 22.28} 1,011 | 13.99 223 
Candy and confectionery Restaurants.............,. 14.27 | 3,286} 10.59] 2,410 
SLOTES Vteatetecc cack ie > bitte 13.6 252 9.84 309 |IShoe stores.............0+- 21.16 769 13.93 198 
Coal and wood yards...... 22.12 | 3,255 | 15.42 355 |/Taverns, (Quebec)......... 15.42 602 9.56 33 
Combination stores........ 14.50 | 4,457 | 11.12 611 |/Tobacco stores and stands 17.44 355 | 11.61 72 
Country general stores.....| 15.98 | 4,388 9.83 | 1,626 ||Women’s apparel stores....| 24.57 696 | 14.80] 2,279 
Dairy products dealers....| 23.16} 2,219] 14.11 130 
Department stores........ 25.24 | 16,071 14.43 | 17,491 ’ 
Drug isp eT. A ee 17.76 a ye a Provinces 
Dry goods stores.......... 19.61 : : 
Barily clothing stores.....| 20.62] 1,027] 12.25] 1,259 ||Prince Edward Island..... 16.63 295 | 10.28 165 
Farmers’ supply stores.....| 18.31 807 | 13.54 84 Nova Scotia. ............. 18.32 | 2,510] 11.37} 1,205 
Billing stations) i). <sececc. 16.91 OTT] Ss save wet levcawenets New Brunswick........... 19.05 2,150 11.05 1,255 
Hloristset ec 19.23 370 14.70 161 Quebec SHO OA ke SEES 17.93 | 17,471 te c0 3,164 
Fruit and vegetablestores..| 13.13 272) \e AICI BG fORtAFION Ge. c- se ekione.» 21.51 | 30,778 | 14.34 | 13,814 
Furniture stores........... 20.99 1,277 13-81 276s Manitobersesveeys «> « dactncene 22.54 5,737 13-01 3,685 
Garagestemene te. 17.52 | 1,785 | 13.32 Spe Saskatchewan............. 2 ao pian ore es 
General merchandi r 18.73 568 | 12.16 arta lee. e4. ia ean eee 4 ‘ : 
Grocery fovea: aa 4 13.34 | 2,945 1 11.30 627 UBritish Columbia. ....... 22.23 | 6,749 | 15.14 | 1,089 









Kind of Business 
and Locality 


ee ee ry 


Kind of Business 


Bakery products stores 
Brewers’ warehouses 
CONCALION Leagan 
stores 
Country general stores 
Drug stores 
Dry goods stores 
Family clothing stores..... 
Filling stations 
Furniture stores 
Grocery and combination 
Stores): gehen . ae 
Hardware stores 
Household appliance stores 
Lumber and . building 
materials 
Meat markets ja:aiie). dis. 
Men’s and boy’s clothing 
stores 
Motor vehicle dealers 
Office, store and school 
supplies...... Pewee an) cum 
Restaurants 
Shoe stores 
Tobacco stores and stands. 
Variety stores 
Women’s apparel stores.... 


Pee Ce ee re 


Provinces 


AlBertaemen ona pite wat 
British Columbia: ........ 
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AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS AND NUMBERS OF FULL-TIME EMPLOYEES IN MERCHANDISING AND 
SERVICE ESTABLISHMENTS IN CANADA, 1936—Concluded 





Male Female 
Employees Employees 
Average Average 
Weekly| Num- | Weekly} Num- 
Earn- ber Earn- ber 
ings ings 
$ $ 
21.14 | 23,461 | 12.96 | 8,953 
ah Ae god Tae AGRE 13.97 133 

22.49 PAVE No ae ay A RI OM 
16.77 183 | 14.44 589 
19.36 302 10.79 133 
18.92 437 12.86 293 
23.47 91 1A 205 
25.86 338 14.86 858 
1TQVO2 TT SAO eee sl. see 
20.50 427 13.66 82 
17.20 7,279 AS 23%) 1100* 
21.91 See | ae RL 
26.26 1,136 15142 805 
ZOUGOUINV LL: OSG Mmmm. TL MAVEN, 
19.18 437 t T 
25°71 487 | 11.26 55 
2%, 52 884 | 17.28 49 
3157 1,015 18.10 134 
16.35 1,210 10.98 746 
21.24 696 | 13.14 87 
21.03 510} 14.50 60 
PAC ars | Viet Ul 277 on eines 50g 0: ae a 33 
Dia 45 14.11 462 
22.71 19 9.58 24 
19.21 780 11.42 824 
ou 12 455 11.08 251 
18.98 5,890 12.02 2,253 
21.89 | 10,516 donot 4,343 
24.04 Lar 13.85 430 
20.82 1,482 13.99 324 
22.30 1, 266 13.44 398 
22.30 | 1.770] 14.04 606 


* Includes meat markets. mie 
+ Included in Grocery and Combination Stores: 





Kind of Business 
and Locality 


WHOLESALE TRADE 


Canada 


Kind of business 


Amusement, photographic 

and sporting goods....... 
Automotive 
Chemicals and paints...... 
tClothing and furnishings. . 
Coal and coke 
Dairy and poultry pro- 

ducts 
Drugs and drug sundries... 
Dry goods (including no- 

tions and piece goods)... 
Electrical 
Farm supplies 
ASTI Aer: | eee ee abee rs oe 
Fruits and vegetables 
Furniture and house fur- 

NISMS | a eee ee 
General merchandise 
Grocenied 30. ee area ae 
Hardware 
Jewellery and optical goods 


‘Sib ge eh ae Net ienwhey eave! 8) fe Ae 


\Leather and leather goods. 


Lumber and_ building 
materials 


Metals and metal work.... 
Miscellaneous kinds 
DUsiness ess ena clas 
Paper and paper products. . 
Petroleum products........ 
Plumbing and _ heating 
equipment and supplies. . 
Tobacco and confectionery 
Waste materials 


Provinces 
Prince Edward Island 








Nova Scotia 


AD ervey: |. 0, Aneeeeciee 
British Columbia 





Male Female 
Employees Employees 
Average Average 
Weekly| Num- | Weekly} Num- 
Harn- ber Earn- ber 
ings ings 
$ $ 
27.28 | 31,689 16.82 | 6,468 
26.64 A RSY Atal Medea 92 ol | Bas. ate, A 
27.47 1,216 16.40 198 
42.73 244) 22) 07 83 
23.74 521 14.95 130 
35.41 781 20.90 118 
22.06 725 13.67 75 
25.86 974 14.53 376 
29.56 1,632 14.76 446 
30.24 Oo2 16.14 145 
24.87 399 13.70 202 
24.47 SES Me Ree ee eee 
23 . 87 1,985 16.04 200 
25.94 420%) Vo. 77 120 
24.39 547 16.76 127 
25.16 | 5,111 15532 987 
P47 | 35128 15.26 593 
23.66 711 15.42 192 
Down ¢, 1 OFS WO eee es) | Ge Ee, 
26.48 859 17.29 135 
30.80 1,783 17.25 456 
28.33 206. | ts Ue oe 
88.85 282} 20.11 80 
28.42 570 16.49 365 
28 .86 894 16.52 200 
S452) S20 25 36 730 
26.87 334 17.05 58 
PA ep $62 15.97 158 
18.68 429 10.68 217 
19.22 144 12.93 30 
25.14 1125 14.62 268 
25.47 1,061 13.69 275 
26.62 | 8,831 15.58 1,722 
28.68 | 11,043 17.65 | 2,498 
28.14 | 2,602 17.03 537 
28.58 1.575 17.67 218 
QOEST Neon & 18.28 330 
28927 1 P8e105 18.25 590 


t Includes millinery and shoe stores. 
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APPENDIX E 


WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR UNDER PROVINCIAL LEGISLATION AND ON 
FEDERAL GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS IN CANADA 


Legislation providing for the regulation of 
wages and hours of labour has been enacted 
by various provinces in Canada with respect 
to: minimum wage rates for females to be 
set by government boards in all provinces 
except Prince Edward Island which is not 
extensively industrial; minimum wage rates 
for males to be set by government boards 
in British Columbia, Manitoba, Alberta, 
Ontario and Quebec, or under special regula- 
tions for certain industries such as forest 
operations in Quebec and New Brunswick; 
the extension by Order in Council of 
minimum rates of wages, maximum hours 
of labour and certain other working condi- 
tions in a collective labour agreement between 
employers and groups of workers to all 
engaged in the industry in the same district, 
in Quebec; the establishment, by Orders in 
Council, of minimum wage rates and 
maximum hours agreed upon at confer- 
ences of representatives of employers and 


employees convened by governmental authori- 
ties, in Ontario, Alberta, Nova Scotia and 
Saskatchewan. 

The last report in this series contained a 
section on “Maximum Hours of Labour as 
Limited by Provincial Legislation.” A special 
bulletin on the legal regulation of hours of 
labour in Canada is in course of preparation 
and is expected to be issued in a short time. 
Such information is, therefore, not included 
in the present report. Many of these pro- 
visions, however, are mentioned in this 
appendix, in connection with the tables and 
statements as to minimum wages, etc. The 
most important of the provisions not so 
shown are the eight hour day and forty- 
eight hour week law of British Columbia 
applicable to most of the industries except 
agriculture and domestic service, and the 
eight hour day legislation for underground 
miners in most of the provinces where mining 
is carried on. 


Minimum Wage Rates on Federal Government Contracts 


In accordance with a Resolution of the 
House of Commons in 1900, the Fair Wages 
Policy of the Federal Government has pro- 
vided for the observance of rates of wages 
generally accepted as current for competent 
workmen in the district where the work was 
performed or, in the absence of current rates, 
for fair and reasonable rates. This policy 
applied to building and construction work and 
to the manufacture of government supplies. 

In 1922 the application of this policy by 
the various departments of the government 
was standardized under an Order in Council, 
setting forth the labour conditions to be 
inserted in contracts for building and con- 
struction and for the manufacture and supply 
of fittings for public buildings, harness, 
saddlery, clothing and other outfit for the 
military and naval forces, Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police, letter carriers, and other 
Government officers and employees; mail 
bags, letter boxes, and other postal stores. 

In 1930, the Fair Wage and Eight Hour 
Day Act was passed, applicable to all con- 
tracts for construction, remodelling, repair or 
demolition of any Federal work. This statute 
provides for the observance of current rates 
of wages and requires also that wages shall 
in all cases be such as are fair and reasonable 


and that the working hours are not to exceed 
eight a day. 

On December 31, 1934, the labour conditions 
previously applicable to contracts for the 
manufacture of various classes of Government 
supplies as listed above, were rescinded and 
new conditions substituted therefor. (LABouR 
GazETTE, January, 1935, page 24.) 

The requirement for the payment of wages 
not less than current rates, or fair and reason- 
able rates if there are no current rates, is 
retained, but it is also provided that males 
and females under 18 years of age will be 
entitled to rates of wages not less than those 
provided for women and girls in the minimum 
wage scales of the respective provinces. In 
certain of the Maritime Provinces where no 
minimum wage legislation is in effect, the 
contractors are required to pay the males and 
females under 18 years of age wages not less 
than those provided for women and girls 
under the Minimum Wage Act of the Prov- 
ince of Nova Scotia. 

It is also provided that in no event shall 
the wage rate for male workers 18 years of 
age and over be less than 30 cents per hour, 
and for female workers 18 years of age and 
over, 20 cents per hour, but in any cases 
where the Provincial Minimum Wage laws 
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require the payment of higher wages than 
those set out above, such higher rates shall 
apply in the execution of Federal contract 
work. For instance for a 50 hour week on 
a Federal Government contract a male 18 
years of age and over, whether experienced 
or inexperienced, must be paid not less than 
$15 and a female $10 even if the provincial 
minimum scale may provide $6, $7, $8, etc., but 
if the provincial minimum scale is in excess 
of $15 in the case of male and $10 in the case 
of female workers then the provincial scale 
must prevail. 


The Fawr Wages and Hours of Labour Act, 
1935 


During the 1935 session of Parliament the 
Fair Wages and Hours of Labour Act, 1935, 
was passed, to come into effect on May 1, 


1936, repealing the Fair Wages and Eight 
Hour Day Act, 1930. The new statute pro- 
vides for the forty-four hour week and for 
other labour conditions in work under federal 
government contracts for building and con- 
struction and on works towards which federal 
aid is granted by way of subsidy, loan, etc., 
as before, but extends the list of such works 
to include those carried out by any provincial 
and municipal authority if financial aid is 
given by the federal government “unless the 
grant or payment is by statutory authority 
or by agreement with the Government of 
Canada excepted.” It is also provided that 
regulations may be made to require the 
furnishing of any necessary information to 
ensure the enforcement of the statute. Any 
contract may be exempted from the Act by 
Order in Council before being entered into. 
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Minimum Wages for Female Employees 


Between 1918 and 1930 statutes providing 
for the establishment of minimum wage rates 
for females by boards or commissions had 
been passed in all of the provinces except 
Prince Edward Island, which is not to a 
great extent industrial, the dates being as 
follows: British Columbia and Manitoba, 
1918; Quebec and Saskatchewan, 1919; Nova 
Scotia, Ontario and Alberta, 1920; New 
Brunswick, 1980. In Quebec the Act was 
not put into force or orders issued until 1926, 
in Nova Scotia not until 19380. The New 
Brunswick statute comes into force on 
proclamation and has not yet been proclaimed. 

Under the New Brunswick Fair Wage Act, 
1936 (amended in 1937), minimum wages may 
be set by the Fair Wage Board as referred 
to in the section on minimum wages for 
male employees. The Female Minimum 
Wage Act of Quebec was repealed in 1937, 
being replaced by the Fair Wage Act, which 
is applicable to male workers as well as 
female. Under this statute the orders as to 
minimum rates for females have been con- 
tinued and extended to male workers. In 
1937 the Minimum Wage Act of Ontario was 
amended to replace the Minimum Wage 


- conditions, 


Board by an Industry and Labour Board and 
to provide for setting minimum wage rates 
for male employees. 

The following tables give data as to 
minimum rates of wages for females under 
orders of the various provincial boards in 
effect at the end of 1937. The figures as to 
hours are those for which the minimum rates 
are payable under such orders, subject to 
certain modifications, or are the maximum 
hours under the minimum wage or other 
legislation, as explained in footnotes. 

The more important of the rules for the 
application of the rates under the orders 
have been given in footnotes. For complete 
information it is necessary to refer to the 
orders as issued by the various provincial 
boards. These have been given in summary 
form in the Lasour Gazette from time to 
time as issued. In some provinces these 
orders include regulations as to employment 
sanitary conditions, etc. The 
boards have power to fix lower rates for 
inexperienced workers, to issue licences for 
lower rates of pay for handicapped workers 
and to meet special conditions in the nature 
of emergencies. 
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I—MINIMUM WAGE RATES FOR FEMALE EMPLOYEES IN NOVA SCOTIA* 


Minimum Wages per Week Hours per 
week for 
which 
Industries and Occupations TInexperienced Young Girls minimum 
Experienced] workers over | under 18 years | wage rates 
workers 18 years tT eet 
$ $ $ 
Food Trades inciuding making of confectionery biscuits, chocolates, 
oy aA together with bakeries and all allied indus- 
tries: (a 
Cities and towns of 17,009 population and over................. 11.00 | 9.00 « 10.006 7.00-10.00c 44-50 
Alltowns under 17/000 population ee me eur. Aiea aes 5. 10.00 | 8.00 « 9.00b 6.00- 9.00c 44-50 
Textile and Needle Trades and allied sewing trades, including weaving, 
knitting, spinning, making of wearing apparel and the working 
in and on leather goods, boots, shoes, furs, etc.: (a) 
Cities and towns of 17,000 population ‘and OTH Ree! (iM OO yO 11.00 9.00 « 10.005 7.00-10.00c 44-50 
Al towns under 17,000 population. ec sas O stu ccnse 6 10.00 | 8.00 & 9.006 6.00- 9.00c 44-50 
Employees in all Factories not dealt with in other orders, and the Paper 
Trades (which include printing, book binding, paper box making, 
paper bag making, manufacturing stationery and other trades 
making paper or paper products): (d) 
Cities and towns of 17,000 population and over..............-+-. 11.00 | 9.00 « 10.006 7 .00-10.09c 44-50 
All townstunder 17;000 populations? AW MOONE. Ae... 10.00 | 8.00 « 9.00b 6.00- 9.00c 44-50 
Employees in Shops and Stores, including millinery, dressmaking, 
tailoring and fur sewing, situated or in any way connected with a 
_ shop or store: (a) (e) (f) 
Cities and towns of 17,000 population and over.................. 11.00 8.00-10.00c 7.00-10.00c 44-50g 
All towns under 17,000\population Gest .ae. Be Le. eo. 10.00 7.00- 9.00c 6.00— 9.00¢ 44-509 
Operators in the Telephone Companies: 
Halifax, Sydney, Dartmouth andiGlace Baye unui is 11.00 | 9.00 & 10.000 8.00-10.00c 44-50 
Amherst, New Glasgow, North Sydney, Truro, Yarmouth, 
8 ydney Mines and Westyvallle mime rman et. late. ye 10.00 | 8.00 & 9.00b 7.00- 9.00c 44-50 
All vee McoEporated | Towns sty) HMM RRL PUN 2 9.00 7.00 & 8.006 6.00- 8.00c 44-50 
Office work including stenographers, book-keepers, typists, filing and 
billing clerks, cashiers, cash girls, checkers, invoicers, compio- fi 
meter operators, auditors, ticket sellers, attendants in physi- 
_ cians’ and dentists’ offices and similar services: (j) 
Cities and towns of 17,000 population or over..............-0..0-- 11.00 | 9.00 & 10.006 8.00-19 .00c 48h 
Alltowns under 17,000 population... nccasess Gasca ces cess cie 10.00 8.00 & 9$.60b 7.00- 9.00c 48h 
Employees in Hotels, Restaurants, Refreshment Rooms, Boarding or 
Roominy Houses, Tea Rooms, Ice Cream Parlours and Lizht 
Lunch Stands: (a), (1) 
Cities and towns of 17,000 population and over................-. 11.00 | 9.00 - 10.00k 9 .00-10.00k 44-50 
Allitewneind er 17000 populations 2 peri en make Liati le c.cess eater, 10.00 | 8.00- 9.00k 8.00- 9.00k 44-50 
athe A in Laundries, Dry Cleaning Establishments and Dye Works: 
a 
DS IEW HIE <N Ae O SaRe UR De ORE So CRUE CRS. ct co ca As Sat 11.00 | 9.00 & 10.00b 7.00-10.00c 44-50 
Syvcdneysaned | Grace Bax Ly min buete vein in mmm es at ONCE La cte ea iy dl 11.00 | 9.00 « 10.00b 7.00-10.00c 44-50 
ATIHOEREN INGOLDOLA ted: LOWS aan ett eres hails lees 10.90 8.00 & 9.00b 6.00- §.00c 44-50 
Beauty Parlours or any Establishment where Hairdressing, Manicuring, 
Permanent Waving and similar occupations, connected with 
beauty culture is carried on: (2) 
Cities and towns of 17,000 population and over.................. 11.00 7.00-10.00c 7.00-10.90c 48h 
Alitownsunder'!'7, 000 population.) sme tense es 6 oc. ees eas 10.00 6.00- 9.00c 6.00-9 .00c 48h 


*Minimum wage orders apply to cities and incorporated towns, Permits may be issued for handicapped workers to work 
for lower wages and also for variation or suspension of the regulations in exceptional conditions. 

{Number of inexperienced adults or young. girls or both not to exceed 25 per cent of totalfemale working force except where 
total working force is less than four. 

{Except where otherwise noted, hours for which minimum rates payable to be not less than 44 nor more than 50 per week; 
work in excess of 50 hours to be paid at proportionate rates; for less than 44 hours deductions may be made at proportionate 
rates. Employees required to wait on the premises to be paid for such waiting time. Under Nova Scotia Factories Act, 
aig is no restriction on the normal hours for women in factories but in case of emergency the inspector may permit hours up 

4a day and 724 a week for not more than 36 days in the year. 

(a) In these occupations, if lodging is furrished, not more than $2 may be deducted from wage; if board is furnished not 
more than $4 per week for board nor 25 cents for each meal may be deducted. In the case of laundries, not more than $4.50 
may be deducted for board and lodging in Halifax and other towns, except in Sydney and Glace Bay where not more than 
$1.50 for lodging: and $4.50 for board may be deducted. In the case of shops and stores, the only provision is for a deduction 
of a maximum of 25 cents per meal. 

(b) After one year, minimum rate for experienced adult to be paid. 

(c) After 18 months, minimum rate for experienced adult to be paid, but no young girl on reaching age of 18 to receive 
less than rate for inexperienced adult. 

(d) Pieceworkers to be paid minimum wage scale for first six months. For pieceworkers of more than six months’ exper- 
lence, it he sufficient if at least 80 per cent receive the minimum established rate. 

(e) A probationary period of three months is allowed for which no wages are stipulated. 

(f) Seats to be provided in the proportion of at least one seat for every four employees or fraction thereof. 

(g) From December 15 to December 31 the hours in shops and stores for which the minimum wage must be paid may be 
extended up to 60 a week. Hours in excess of 50 per week, except between December 15 and December 31, must be paid for at 
not less than one and one half times the minimum rate calculated on the basis of a 50 hour week. The minimum wage for all 
part time workers is the experienced workers minimum. 

(h) Lhe wage rates are payable for 48 hours per week or for the usual number of hours normally worked in the establish- 
ment if less than 48. oo 

(Footnote concluded at foot of page 125 
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II.—MINIMUM WAGE RATES FOR FEMALE EMPLOYEES IN QUEBEC* 








Industries and Occupations 


Food industry, including the making of: bonbons, chocolates and confectionery; ‘pastry, 
biscuits, bread, macaroni and cereals; jam, gum, crushed and evaporated fruits, 
syrup, pickles; canning of fruits and vegetables (except seasonal canneries); cream- 
eries, butter and cheese factories: (a), (e), (f), (s) 

City and Island of Montreal and within a radius of 20 miles of the Island of Montreal 
ME DES IOl FOS MPTOMINCE ee cll, <c URC WW Te tty atin ee SU Oesaen eM eH YA 


Food industry, including: distilleries, breweries, manufacturing and bottling of mineral and 
aerated water and softdrinks; grocery specialties; packing houses and allied industries: 

_ (&)s(f)r (0), (3) men 
City and Island of Montreal and within a radius of 10 miles of the Island of Montreal 
Bbbe resticint mewProvance st ces such c 0k SRT S ete NE ao ees corey Gaps Rem CUTE at 


Factories canning, packing and evaporating fruits and vegetables, which operate seasonally 
(establishments operating between June 15, and October 15, only): (g), (p) 


Tobacco, cigar and Cigarette industry (except the Canadian raw leaf tobacco industry out- 
_ side of manufacturing plants): (b), (da), (e), (s), (w) 
City and Island of Montreal and within a radius of 10 miles of the Island of Mont- 


CC ec 


anos ba ae raw leaf tobacco outside} of manufacturing plants: (d), (e), 
a), (8 
Paper Mills: (e), (i), (s) 

City and Island of Montreal and within a radius of 10 miles of the Island of Mont- 


Beem em mmm eee e rere eer ere see ees errs e reese esses eeeeeee reser ereeereseressesese 


eee e mer ree mm e eee ere ree er eer sr eee eererteseeseerue esses eee ee seers seevet 


Paper Boxes, Wooden Boxes partially made or finished with paper or cardboard, Wall 
_ Paper and all kinds of Fibre, Pulp and Paper Products: (e), (s), (x) 
City and Island of Montreal and within a radius of 10 miles of the Island of Mont- 


© SUG Lobes Se Slam le O18 SEDC) @ (80/00. % 4 9) 6, hele (6 4) dLe (0.0, Bie, 9 ly 18 8) #016) 66 6 0 SLR lela. wie @ 4/6 414.610 10) 4/8 @ 0) '6 Brey se) isi/o 


Printing, es Lithographing and Envelope-making Establishments: (6b), (e), 
w), (y) 

City and Island of Montreal and within a radius of 50 miles of the Island of Montreal 

Theirestiofithedxrovineers.. /2.iie). 22s Potbendles Duy hee helh Mea to eae ans AE Ment Ey sido an ie 


Fur Industry except dyeing and hide-dressing plants: (b), (c), (d), (e), (h) 
City and Island of Montreal and within a radius of 10 miles of the island of Montreal 
Mbemest Otte ETOVINCE | satel tes ee cine ite Mire ty Mee Ena, RURMONT TATE 1S EAC GI 


Boot and Shoe Industry: (e), (n) 
City and Island of Montreal and within a radius of 10 miles of the Island of Montreal 
City-of Quebecianduwathinasradius of 10 milestiuis en atime ies Adele multipath bei: 
Other municipalities of a population of 3,000 or more and within 2 radius of 5 miles. 
ANotenimnnrerpalibles: bres te (4 spiel 2 tual stays wea a diel n lets maiah oe AD ei be dl 8 Cle 


Glove and Mitt Industry: (e), (n) 
City aug Island of Montreal and within a radius of 10 miles of the Island of Mont- 
Bete pad dbus a eb ya AD te AA ea A ats A PRP ALL sha td Daye ee 
Other municipalities of a population of 3,000 or more and within a radius of 5 miles. 
TOTES GOL MO COV IO CE ee src Eee ee eee LTO ata TE eS nnS Min at Metra 





Leather and Imitation Leather Industry, including the preparing, dressing and dyeing of 
hides, skins and leather: leather or imitation leather goods, articles for travellers, 
viii satchels, hand bags and pocketbooks made of leather or any other material: 

e), (n) 
City and Island of Montreal and within a radius of 10 miles of the Island of Mont- 
TOR Ley Peas) vara nee ok aetny deiluca Blncterdth 20d dead Al Sta UR NRT aeee eeOee Hue INS ped Whelan 
Other municipalities of a population of 3,000 or more and within a radius of 5 miles 
PBhemest of ter rovancs &.,..| keascscculhs Jae then Coed Sat en Re ee ae ret UE eae 


Textile Trades, including weaving, knitting, spinning and allied processes: (e), (i) 
City and Island of Montreal and within a radius of 10 miles of the Island of Mont- 


Sins #1 4) So BUS) w. 4, © vfs La) 4 (6: O 6 8G) 410 Sisley 80S 91016 D019 0.9 & # leuels 6) eels be tht os » vio 4 see ails 6 6 a0) 0 «a 6 oe 


Women’s, Men’s and Boys’ Clothing Industries: (b), (c), (d), (e) 
City and Island of Montreal and within a radius of 10 miles of the Island of Mont- 


Other cities and towns of a population of over 15,000..................cce cece eee 
PVE rOst Mt le Gy LerON IN CO eMac AK: aceusi sie Saemathscieg Hasse asve'ee ss iotissouotorra ne phe doue oueWesesboudav-edosovorsievmasheaors 
Women’s and Misses’ Dress Industry (excluding house dresses): (@), (0)..........-s0000: 


Silk Underwear and Fine Lingerie Industry: (e), (0) f 
City and Island of Montreal and within a radius of 10 miles of the Island of Mont- 


a ul acadally: hohe Bilelisl.o) ste. w alevelie 6.8. 66 a a) '8,'s, @ sie aces wien & Sel Solelenw a SISe Gist e\situlels ssl aemnielatel« fijiehelerete:twisl 


Footnote to Table I—Concluded. 


Minimum Wages per Week 


workers 


$ 


23 centst 
21 centst 


26 centst 
23 cents{t 


123 centst 


12.50 
10.00 


16 cents} 


25 centst 
21 centst 


23 centst 
21 centst 


26 centst 
22 centst 


12.50 
10.00 


11.00 
10.00 
9.50 
9.00 


11.00 
10.00 
9.00 


11.00 
10.00 
9.00 


25 centst 
21 centst 


12.50 
10.00 
10.00 


12.50 


12.50 
10.00 


7.0 
6.0 


Exxperienced| Inexnerienced 


workers 


$ 


15 centst 
13 cents} 


20 & 22 centst 
17 & 19 centst 


12} centst 


7.00-11.00 
6.00- 9.00 


12% centst 


154 & 19 centst 
134 & 17 centst 


15 & 19 centst 
13 & 17 centst 


18-24 centst 
13-20 centst 


7.00-11.00 
6.00- 9.00 
7.00 & 9.00 
6.00 & 8.00 
6.00 «& 7.50 
6.00 « 7.00 
7.00 & 9.00 
6.00 & 8.00 
6.00 & 7.00 
7.00 & 9.00 
6.00 & 8.00 
6.00 & 7.00 


144 « 19 centst 
124 « 17 centst 


7.00-11.00 
6.00— 9.00 
6.00- 9.00 


7.00 & 10.90 


0 & 10.00 
0 «& 8.00 


Hours for 
which 
minimum 
wages 


payablet 


48 


48 


48 
48 


48 
48 


(i) Ifa special uniform is required it shall be furnished by the employer without cost to the employees. An inexperienced 
employee who has had three or more months instruction in a school or hairdressing establishment or beauty parlours for which 
a fee has been paid is to start at the rate of wages for an ‘‘inexperienced employee’ after six months’ experience. ) 

(j) An office worker presenting a diploma from an accredited Business College or the Commercial Department of a High 


School is entitled to the full minimum wage after three months. : 
(k) After three months experience, the full minimum rate must be paid. 
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II.—MINIMUM WAGE RATES FOR FEMALE EMPLOYEES IN QUEBEC*—Continued 


Industries and Occupations 


Cloth Hats, Caps and Millinery Industries (except custom millinery): (b), (c), (d), (¢) 
ens and Island of Montreal and within a radius of 10 miles of the Island of Mont- 


eee rere ees eee soso roe se oeseeeeeerEoeoeseseeEeEEEEEEeHEOEEE EEE EL ESEDO EH EE HES O HEE 


Overalls, Mackinaws, Shirts, Collars, Neckties, Fabric, Rayon and Cotton Underwear, 
Embroidery, Corsets and Brassieres, Children’s Dresses, House Dresses, Kimonas, 
Custom Millinery and all needle or sewing machine work not already covered by 
another Order: (e), (k) 
City and Island of Montreal and within a radius of 10 miles of the Island of Mont- 

Tea] ie te Mk, As NTR AUD | EU aren UR CRIS ALAND Tite ata 08K, Lis BRERA 
Other cities and towns of a population of 15,000 and over..............ecceeceeeeees 
The restyol it hesP ro Vales s vassict ete als eter deteioleisic ieleoioicioie' ai ole Bacge\o oles arsiclo acta ame aele 


Drug and Chemical Industry including the manufacture of medicines, drugs and pharma- 
ceutical or toilet preparations, perfumes, extracts, soaps and javel water; the manu- 
facture of chemicals or chemical preparations, acids or salts; paints, colours, 
varnishes, otis, dyes, inks, shoe blacking or polish, mucilage, wax and candles, cellu- 
loid, ammunition, cartridges, explosives, etc., and all other by-products or allied 
processes to the industry: (e), (f), (n), (s) 

ae pie Island of Montreal and within a radius of 20 miles of the Island of Mont- 


eC ee es 


Rubber, Linoleum, Oil Cloth Trades and Allied Processes: (b), (c), (d), (é) 
City, and Island of Montreal and within a radius of 10 miles of the Island of Mont 


eee e et eee eee eee ree eee Hee eeeEE OEE ESE HEHEHE HES HEHE EH ESE EHH EHH DEH OTE HEHEHE EHH OE 


Electrical, Glass and Metal Trades: (e), (f ), (o) 
City, and Island of Montreal and within a radius of 10 miles of the Island of Mont- 


eee eee eee ee ee ree sree eeoeeeoeeeEoeeeseEesreToerEesEHeEsoeeeoeEeeEereeEEHEsOoHOoES 


Jewellery Ont Fre , including Watch-making, Silver Plating and Allied Processes: 
»(c e 
City, and Island of Montreal and within a radius of 10 miles of the Island of Mont- 


CC a ee ces 


Industrial establishments not previously covered by another minimum wage order except 
Tt ee of less than 10 workers in municipalities of less than 6,000: (e), (f), 

Ss) (2) 
Island of Montreal and within a radius of 10 miles of the Island of Montreal........ 
The rest,ofit he Provinces Me oii 5). 5 Ne ek HN NY, ES Se, LO RR TY, 


Industrial establishments not previously covered by another minimum wage order—establish- 
ments of lessthan 10 workers in municipalicies of less than 5,000: (e), (f), (s), (2).. 


Hotels: (e), (f), (m), (t) 
Montreal, Outremont, Verdun and Westmount— 
Wiattrossestan dy @harniivor= Wards: sicysetieriere cit tere asl occ! c oe cyesvand svevela nattthetemeotecerie 
Kitchen help and other employees 9. seen ih Gan oes ALU, a. Ae 
Quebec, Hull, Sherbrooke, Three Rivers and other cities of a population of 25,000 
or more— 
Waitresses. and Chaniber-Maids. 1 )cnctcble dorset es ce ens ces ch sv ienmecagaepass 


Restaurants, Dining Rooms, Lunch Counters, Refreshment Rooms, Curb Service or other 
similar or connected services, including Clubs: (e), (f), ( m), (u) 

Montrcat and all municipalities of a population over 5,000 on the Island of Mont- 

EU Fe yans iA ova pty opens se a AU ks I Ma RN erp oe fhe, tars CG RT Dae ee 

upton Hull, Sherbrooke, Three Rivers and all other cities of a population of 

25, 000 OFM OLG shi ere e pe vIn Lae anes Nea leb eer aineras, Secu: She ee Say ae 


enn Establishments, including Departmental Stores, Chain Stores and all Retail 
and Wholesale Stores: (e), (f), (l), (p) 
Montrealand) Islandof Montreal (i) ce Saas tele stetsuier ers ee eke te oss tare sw rayesovarsicieus ss lassen resers 
prea Three Rivers, Sherbrooke and Hull and cities of a population over 25,000 
Cities and towns of from 10,000 to 25,000 population (q)..........c.ceceeeeeeeecees 
Cities, towns and municipalities of from 4 000 to 10,000 population (q)............. 
Municipalities of less than 4,000 population (Que Ae rn iad Saittine cert eiaeielneeni ee ahd. 4 


Laundries, Dye Works, Dry Cleaning Establishments and all connected services: (k ) 
City ane Island of Montreal and within a radius of 30 miles of the Island of Mont- 


Hairdressing Establishments, Beauty Parlours and similar occupations: (b), (e), (f), (m), 


(r) 
City and Island of Montreal................... PRR SER TE a a BS OO Aa 
Quebec, Three Rivers, Sherbrooke, Hull and cities of a population over 25,000..... 


Minimum Wages per Week | Hours for 
which 


Experienced| Inexperienced 
workers workers 
$ 
12.50 7.00-11.00 
10.00 6.00- 9.00 
11.00 7.00 & 9.00 
10.00 6.00 & 8.00 
9.00 6.00 « 7.00 
23 centst | 15 & 19 centst{ 
21 cents{ | 13 « 17 centst{ 
12.00 7.00-11.00 
10.00 6.00- 9.00 
25 centst | 15 & 20 centst 
23 centst | 13 & 18 centst 
12.50 7.00-11.00 
10.00 6.00- 9.00 
23 centst | 144 « 19 centst 
21 cents{ | 124 « 17 centst{ 
18 cents{ | 12 « 15 centst 


17.00 per month for all 
22.00 per month for all 


15.00 per month for all 
20.00 per month for all 


17 centst for all 
15 centst for all 


22 cents{ 
18 centst 


7.00 & 10.00 
6.00 & 9.00 
6.00 


6.00 
6.00 


16 « 20 centst 
13 & 15 centst 


7.00-11.00 
6.00- 9.00 


minimum 
wages 


payablef 


44 
50 


48 
50 


50 
50 


48 
50 


48 
48 





(Footnote concluded at foot of page 127 
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T1I.—MINIMUM WAGE RATES FOR FEMALE EMPLOYEES IN ONTARIO* 








Minimum Wages per Week 





—_——  ———___  —|] Bours 
Industries and Occupations Inexperienced | Inexperienced per 
Experienced workers workers week 
workers 18 years and | under 18 years t 
over 
Woe ba Picad : $ $ $ 
Factories, including textile trades, needle trades, drugs and chemicals, 
etc., boot and shoe and all other leather trades, electrical trades, 
food trades, tobacco trades, rubber trades, printing trades, paper 
trades and all other factory trades (except seasonal canning and 
jewellery trades): (b), (0) 
MOA Oehte AE Is ete MS a Tha a bis, <hae LUA. Stes on ne an vlwein ge 12.50 | 10.00 & 11.00c 8.00-10.00d 48 
Cities of 50,000 population or over, except Toronto............. 11.50 | 9.50 & 10.50c 8.00-10.00d 48 
ities, towns, villages and unincorporated urban communities 
12:0:10,000 to 50,000 population ...:. 0 0.!04, sa» S289 sures vedas saat 11.00; 9.00 & 10.00c 7.00-10.00d 50 
Cities, towns, villages and unincorporated urban communities * 
of5,000'to 10,000 populations): so.) f8 decd. euaca chore OF - 11.00 | 9.00 « 10.00c 7.00-10.00d 54 
The restion the eravincay ie i) aie ed Liles asvsthrcaaes Solas 10.00 | 8.00 9.00c 6.00- 9.00d 54 
Factories canning, packing and evaporating fruits, and vegetables, which 
operate seasonally: (e), (f) 
THOTONT OM Aye EVA AN se eh Aah hide ale lors se cestare ona de _....| 25¢. per hour g | 25c. per hour g | 20c. per hour h 
Cities of 30,000 population or over except Toronto............. 23c. per hour g | 23c. per hour g | 17c. per hour h 
Cities and towns 5,000 to 30,000 population.................... 22c. per hour g | 22c. per hour g | 15c. per hour h 
Towns and villages 2,000 to 5,000 population.................. 20c. per hour g | 20c. per hour g | 15c. per hour h 
Bho Fest. of Che FP rowince sie dd. biesas:s de vaenese oaicens alee 18c. per hour g | 18c. per hour g | 15c. per hour h 





(Table III continued on next page.) 


Footnote to Table II— ‘ 

* Minimum Wage Orders apply throughout the Province unless otherwise noted in this table. Since November, 1937, 
they apply to male as well as female workers. In allocating the workers on wage rates according to percentages of numbers 
employed, males and females are counted separately. Permits may be issued by the Fair Wage Board for lower wage rates for 
workers who are handicapped. A new Order, applicable to all industries except agriculture and private domestic service, was 
issued, to be effective from February 15, 1938, (Labour Gazette, January, 1938, page 38), but the effective date has been post- 
poned. Wage rates for female workers are also included in certain agreements under the Workmen’s Wages Act outlined under 
“‘Wages and Hours of Labour under Collective Agreements, ete.’’ q : 

{ Hours worked less or more per week than those shown below must be paid at proportionate rates, except where noted. 
Any employee required to wait on the premises shall be paid for the time thus spent. Under the Industrial and Commercial 
Establishments Act, maximum hours per week in industrial establishments for females are 55 and in commercial establish- 
ments in cities or towns of over 10,000, 60 per week (except last two weeks of December) but permits to work up to 65 hours 
in cases of peeney, may be granted by the inspector under this Act for not more than 6 weeks in a year. 

er hour. 

(a) At least 65 per cent of the employees must be paid the higher minimum rate. 

(b) After two years’ apprenticeship, experienced workers’ rate must be paid. y 

(c) The number of apprentices must not exceed half of the total female working force. : f ’ 

(d) Pieceworkers to be paid the minimum wage rate for beginners during their first six months of apprenticeship. For 
those pieceworkers of six months’ experience or more, it is sufficient if at least 80 per cent (90 per cent in the tobacco industry) 
receive these minimum wage rates. ieee ; ie 

(e) The Board may grant permits of variation or suspension of any of these regulations in exceptional conditions. 

(f) If aspecial uniform required, it shall be furnished and laundered at the expense of the employer. 

(g) At least two thirds of employees on piecework must be paid the minimum rate. : ; 

(h) Overtime to be paid for at one and a half times the regular minimum rates; short time to be paid for pro rata of the 
regular minimum rates. : ' 

(i) At least 65 per cent of employees must be paid the highest minimum rate, another 25 per cent the intermediate rate and 
the remaining 10 per cent the lowest minimum rate. y k 

(j) At least 70 per cent of employees must be paid the highest minimum rate, another 20 per cent the intermediate rate and 
the remaining 10 per cent the lowest minimum rate. 7 i 

(k) At least 70 per cent of the employees must be paid the highest minimum rate, another 15 per cent the intermediate rate 
and the remaining 15 per cent the lowest minimum rate. ' f 

(1) In the first three zones, the minimum rates are payable for a week of 40 to 48 hours, except in stores employing not more 
than two female employees where they are payable for a week of 40 to 54 hours. Overtime, over 48 hours (or 54 in the latter 
stores) in the first three zones and over 54 hours in the fourth zone must be paid at time and one half, except for employees 
whose weekly wage is over $15. Employees in the first three zones who are employed less than 40 hours per week may be 
considered as part time employees, in which case they are entitled to a bonus of 125 per cent over their regular wage. Extra 
employees, that is those engaged exclusively on Fridays or Saturdays or occasionally any other two days in the week, must be 
paid 25 cents, 20 cents, 18 cents, 16 cents or 14 cents per hour respectively according to the five zones provided in this Order. 
Employees engaged temporarily for the Christmas and New Year’s trade, between November 1, and December 31, only, may 
be paid a minimum of 20 cents per hour on the Island of Montreal and 15 cents in the rest of the Province. 

(m) Gratuities cannot be retained by the employer nor included as part of the wage. " : 

(n) At least 65 per cent of the employees must receive the highest rate, another 15 per cent the intermediate rate and the 
remaining 20 per cent at least the lowest rate. : 

(o) At least 65 per cent of employees must be paid the highest rate, another 20 per cent the intermediate rate and the re- 
maining 15 per cent at least the lowest specified rate. 2 

(p) Not more than $1 per week for lodging, $3 per week for board and lodging or 10 cents per meal may be charged employees 
in the seasonal canning industry. For employees of commercial establishments, corresponding charges are: $2, $5 and 20 cents 
in the first zone, $1.50, $4 and 15 cents in the next threc zones; and $1, $3 and 12 cents in the fifth zone. 

(q) At least one half of the employees must be paid the higher minimum rate. 

(r) Employees employed less than 48 hours per week must be paid at least 35 cents per hour on the Island of Montreal and 
30 cents in the other cities of a population of over 25,000. 

(s) Overtime over 55 hours must be paid at time and one-half. ‘ ; ! 

(t) Room and board included; if employee is not given lodging, she will be entitled to a supplement of $8 per month; if she 
receives neither lodging or board, to a supplement of $18 per month. 

(u) Meals included. ‘ 

(w ) The number of apprentices must not exceed one third of the total number of female employees. : ; 

(z) At least 60 per cent of employees must be paid the highest minimum rate, a further 15 per cent the intermediate rate 
and the remaining 25 per cent at least the lowest rate. , Py: SB 

(y) Time and one half must be paid for all work over 48 hours per week, and where a collective agreement is in force providing 
for extra payment for night shift, holidays, etc., the same is made obligatory by this order. 

(z) The number of inexperienced workers in an establishment must not exceed 40 per cent of the total numb er of employees. 
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T1I.—MINIMUM WAGE RATES FOR FEMALE EMPLOYEES IN ONTARIO*—Continued 


Industries and Occupations 


Jewellery Trades: (b) 
ROTONEOS, 4 ea icc ea ais (Coes ae UN Ea cee ee ae a eh eet) hae 2 Se 
Cities of 50,000 population or over, except Toronto............ 
Towns and cities 10,000 to 50,000 population................... 
Towns and cities 5,000 to 10,000 population.................... 
Therese ofthese rovince sve ene eM ee eh: IPN a ie 


Custom Millinery Trades (in shops and workrooms, but not in 
factories ): (7) 
ACGEOREO (i). Lied ME Lecter Wht aa aaa Sy Tn 
Ottawa, Hamilton, London, Windsor (i)....)................. 
Towns and cities 10,000 to 50,000 population................... 
iPlaces:ofipopulation £5000 to 10000 Mite ae ly eh eee 


Telephone Systems, including Telephone Switchboard or Exchange: 
FEOLONCO UHR Suit TR TRAY ATR Me en TORE OES ED 
Ottawa}Hamilton; London! Windsor. pi: certs dacee ec dec 
Cities, towns, villages and unincorporated urban communities 

of 101000 to}50;000 population: We a Meee eae las «clei 
Cities, towns, villages and unincorporated urban communities 

ot 4:000'to 10000, population peptone eisla citrate es 
The rest of the Province: 

Hxchanges with over 300 lines. ......).c...2..cs.0s05 eee es 

Exchanges with between 50 and 300 lines................. 


Retail Stores: (m) 

REGOTON COA Wa OYA: ose RR AUER AGEs Top RRR LI Gh Pan LN ogo A 
Ottawa, Hamilton, London, Windsor. iiaccs tiem «cc sciee ideo s eke 
Cities, towns, villages and unincorporated urban communities 

of from )10;000,to 50,000 population. ae ne 
Cities, towns, villages and unincorporated urban communities 

of frona’4,Q00;to 10;000 population woe ese dss secs oe oles cen 
Towns, villages and unincorporated urban communities of from 

1,000;to}4; 000, popilation: aa ee sree sep eto ok. 
Pheiwrestiol the Pro vanGer. seco oreo Nae la 


Theatres and Amusement Places, including ushers, cashiers and 
cleaners: (n) 
ELOLON GON: Ae ds dhs iia: ch. EA eaeES ct ote She. RMR UDR ee NN wa hea 
Ottawa; Hamilton; London;|Windsorese 4) lenses os oc 
Cities and towns 10,000 to 50,000 population.................6. 
Mhewesti ofthe Province isc: he: up arene iecde cate seie he ce 


Laundries, Cleaning and Pressing Establishments, Dry Cleaning 
Establishments and Dye Works: (b), (m) 

LR OTONGO RA Noes sis Sees Mar ai iett SPE OR MLC aoe Mia cota 

Ottawa; Hamilton;London, Windsotauuusscrekvaccdstees.c. 

Phe rest.of the; Pro yincess: soak eee ees? eee, 


Offices: (q) 

MUOEOUCON (MAG Con ice MNT PMR NG Nn Me Aen OT EIT Ce tic) alot 
Ottawa, Hamilton, London, Windsor (r)..............+++-0- 
Cities, towns, villages and unincorporated urban communities 

©1):10;00051.0150;000 population(s). Wan ein milo wnat. 
Cities, towns, villages and unincorporated urban communities 

0f,4;000)t021 0,000jpopulation: (iy) bce eye hl yee 
Towns, villages and unincorporated urban communities of 

J000)t0,;4:000 population eerie ch meee ew ie 
The rest of the Province...... Ln 1 REE RUN i ek le es EAN en 


Elevator Employees: (s) 
Toronto 
Ottawa, Hamilton, London, Windsor). ... 03.002 oe sec coe eee 
Cities and towns 10,000 to 50,000 population... 
Cities and towns 4,000 to 10,000 population..................6. 
Piacess)000/toi4. 000 population er we hicneis tc onebinc sce: 
WE eWest Of theserovaneeusoes eae cube Tees cet scene 


ey 





Hotels, Restaurants and Refreshment Rooms: (e) (t) 
MEROTOME Ot) ay HN ise ut met aN se ete AUR eS is La 
Ottawa, Alamilton, London, Windsor... 4. ..0.cecdecleccians oso 
Cities, towns, villages and unincorporated urban communities 
of 10,000, t0'50;000' population mama ce aren eros ere. 
Cities, towns, villages and unincorporated urban communities 
of 4:000;tosO;000population accametes eee core tote ae eee: 


Hairdressing and Manicuring Establishments, Beauty Parlours, etc.: 
ROLONGO dae ae itom aes sak Ce eee eee GE ERE re eel ener 
Ottawa, Hamilton, London, Windsor.............2.esseseeees 
Cities, towns, villages and unincorporated urban communities 

of fromyt0;000)t0,50,000: population. .0ies ss csite ede aes 
Cities, towns, villages and unincorporated urban communities 
otfrom)5,000,t0, 10,000 population: ice ce gcc. dee acceceae 


Shoe Shine Parlours: 
Toronto 


a ee ie er er 


Footnote on page 129 


Minimum Wages per Week 


Experienced 
workers 


Inexperienced 
workers 
18 years and 
over 


6.00-10.00k 
6.00-10.00k 
5.00—- 9.00k 
5.00- 9.00% 


10.00 & 11.00c 
10.00 & 11.00c 
9.00 & 10.00c 
8.00 & 9.00c 
7.00 & 8.00c 
5.00 & 6.00c 
10.00 & 11.00c 
10.00 « 11.00c 
9.00 & 10.00c 
8.00 & 9.00c 


6.00 & 8.00d 
6.00 «& 7.00c 


Inexperienced 


workers 


under 18 years 


10.00 & 11.00c 
10.00 & 11.00c 


9.00 « 10.00c 
8.00 & 9.00c 


7.00 & 8.00c 
5.00 & 6.00c 


8.00-11.007 
8.00-11.007 


7.00-10.007 
6.00- 9.002 


6.00- 8.00d 
6.00 « 7.00c 


12.50 per week or 30 cents per hour for all 
12.00 per week or 27 cents per hour for all 
11.00 per week or 25 cents per hour for all 
11.00 per week or 25 cents per hour for all 


12.50 
12.00 
11.00 


12.50 
12.00 
11.00 
10.00 


9.00 
8.00 


26 cents per hour for all 
25 cents per hour for all 


22 cents per hour for all 


20 cents per hour for all 


12.50 
12.00 


11.00 
10.00 


9.00-11.00p 
9.00-11.00p 
8.00-10.00p 


10.00 « 11.00c 
10.00 & 11.00c 
9.00 «& 10.00c 
8.00 & 9.00c 

6.00- 8.00d 
6.00 & 7.00c 


12.50 for all 
12.00 for all 
11.00 for all 
10.00 for all 
9.00 for all 
8.00 for all 


5.00-10.50a 
5.00-10.50a 


4.00- 9.00a 
4.00- 9.00a 


12.50 for all 


9.00-11.00p 
9.00-11.00p 
8.00-10.00p 


8.00-10.00d 
8.00-10.00d 
7.00- 9.00d 
6.00— 8.00d 


6.00- 8.00d 
6.00 & 7.00c 


5.00-10.50a 
5.00-10.50a 


4.00- 9.00a 
4.00- 9.00a 
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* Minimum wage rates apply throughout the Province unless otherwise stated in the order. No male worker may be 
employed in a class of employment for which a minimum wage is fixed for women at less than that minimum wage. Special 
p2rmits may be issued to handicapped workers or those over 60 years to work for lower wages. A new Minimum Wage Act 
came into effect in 1937, but the orders here noted had not been replaced in 1987. Minimum wage rates for female employees 
are also included in certain schedules under the Industrial Standards Act outlined under ‘‘Wages and Hours of Labour under 
Collective Agreements, etc.’’ 

+ No young girl worker on reaching age of 18 yearsis to receive less than rate fixed for inexperienced adult. 

t Minimum weekly rates are payable for these hours or for the usual number of hours per week normally worked in the estab- 
lishment, if less than this number. No deduction below minimum wage for absence is to exceed value of the time lost. Over- 
time to be paid at proportionate rates. An employee required to wait on the premises to be paid for such time. Under Factory, 
Shop and Office Building Act, maximum hours for females are 60 per week, but in factories permits to work up to 12} hours per 
day or 72% hours per week in cases of emergency may be given by the factory inspector for not more than 36 days in the year. 

(a) For indentured apprentices, no wage stipulated for first three months, the lowest rate here shown is for the second three 
months; after two years, experienced workers’ rate to be paid. 

(b) All beginners on piecework to be paid not less than the time work rates for beginners during first six months (first three 
months in laundries, etc.) For pieceworkers of more than six months’ (three months’ in laundries, etc.) experience, it is sufficient 
if at least 80 per cent earn the minimum rate. 

(c) After one year, full rate for experienced worker to be paid. 

(d) After 18 months, full rate for experienced worker to be paid. 

(e) Lodging not to be charged at more than $2.00 per week and board at $5.00 per week in Toronto and at $1.50 and $4.50 in 
the rest of the province, except in the canning industry where not more than $1.50 for lodging and $4.50 for board may be 
charged throughout the province; single meals at not more than 25 cents. 

i, For piecework in the canning industry, it is sufficient if 60 per cent of the pieceworkers earn the minimum rate. 

(g) All workers between the ages of 18 and 60 years. 

_(k) All workers under 18 or over 60 years of age. 

(i) Not more than one-third of employees to be apprentices, except when staff is less than four. 

(j) An employment of ten weeks or more in any period of six months to be deemed sufficient for that of six months in com- 
puting time of apprenticeship. 

(k) After 3 years, full rate for experienced worker to be paid. 

(l) After 2 years, full rate for experienced worker to be paid. 

(m) The number of employees paid as inexperienced shall not exceed 40 per cent of the total female working force except 
where there are less than four employees (less than five employees in laundries, etc.) 

(n) An employee working less than 40 hours per week to be paid on hourly basis. 

(o) In custom or merchant tailoring establishments in Toronto, Ottawa, Hamilton, London and Windsor, a learner in this 
trade may be employed for three months with no minimum wage rate prescribed. 

(p) After 9 months, full rate for experienced worker to be paid. y 

(q) Any office worker with a diploma from an accredited business college or commercial department of a high school to be 
paid experienced worker’s rate. 

(r) If employed a year or more in an office before reaching the age of 18 years, a worker to receive experienced worker’s wage 
rate on reaching age of 18 years. If working less than a year when reaching age of 18 years, experienced worker’s rate to be paid 
as soon thereafter as the year’s experience has been completed. ‘ 

(s) A learning period of two weeks with no prescribed wage before minimum wage rates applicable. 

(t) No deduction may be made from wages for the use, purchase or laundering of uniforms. 


48467—9 
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IV.—MINIMUM WAGE RATES FOR FEMALE EMPLOYEES IN MANITOBA* 














Minimum Wages per Week Hourst 
Inexperienced 
Industries and Occupations Experienced workers Young persons | Per Per 
workers 18 years and | under 18 years | day week 
over 
, pire $ $ $ 
Manufacturing and general occupations in which articles are manu- : 
factured, altered, dyed, washed, cleaned, repaired, printed, 
packed and adapted for sale, including the sale and delivery 
of such articles, for both male and female employees (a) 
In any incorporated city and in the area within the Greater 
Winnipeg Water District at any time; at any summer 
resort fom June to September inclusive............... 12.00 9.00-11.00d 8.00-10.00k 87 48) 
In any other part of the Province................2000000+ 10.00 7.00— 9.00d 6.00— 8.00k 87 487 
Furriers’ Establishments in Winnipeg, St. Boniface and Brandon: 
CG) HCD as ella, NOs SR SN PR MS LT ce 12.00 9.00-10.50c §.00-10.00e 9 48 
Dressmakers’ Establishments in Winnipeg and St. Boniface 
CEO Dies DO IRE LABORS I RN AL tases a 12.00 8. 00-11. 00d 6.00-10. 007 83h 50h 
Tailoring Establishments (a), (0)...0.....cccssccecccecceccres 12.00 6. 00-11. 00f 6.00-11.00f 9 50 
Millineryilistablishments a) Hib) Siem coke eias ects cree sites 12.00 5.00-10.00g 5.00-10.00g 8th 50k 


Departmental Stores and Mail Order Houses including manu- 
facturing departments, for both male and female em- 
PIGUCES Oy HU) Waktmee Sel) Mites. Se E RE ey vat on 12.00 9.00-11.00d 8.00-10.00k 9m 48m 


Retail and Wholesale Establishments including delivery of gocds 
sold (excluding departmental stores and mail order 
houses ), for both male and female employees (a), (b), (0) 

In any incorporated city and in the area within the Greater 
Winnipeg Water District at any time; at any summer 


resort from June to September inclusive.............. 12.00 8.00-11.00d 8.00-11.00d 9n 48n 
In‘any, otherspart of the Province a sees) svo.ssrs rescue, 04s 10.00 6.00- 9.00d 6.00- 9.00d 9n 48n 
Places of Amusement in Winnipeg, St. Boniface, St. James and 
Brandon: 
TicketiSellersiang ushers... 2s). nuances an oe ss os oss 2 12.00p 12.00p p 9 48 
Cleane rey eine apes aie enya mt stom Tee tei jot aye gs 35c. perhr.| 35c. per hr. Dp 9 48 
Beauty Parlours, Barber Shops and Hairdressing Establishments 
OS PEs rats: eleccscateh chore eau aiszaseicy tee MR eek fase cise s,s,» >,0.50 12.00 8.00-11.00r 8 .00-11.00r 10 48 


Hotels, Restaurants, Clubs, Victualling Houses and Refreshment 
Stands: (b), (o) 
Area within the Greater Winnipeg Water District and the 
City of Brandon at any time and the City of Portage 
la Prairie from May to October inclusive and at any 
summer resort from June to September inclusive.... 12.00q 9.60s,t 9.60s,¢ 10 48 
In any other part of the Province at any time and in 
Portage la Prairie from November to April inclusive 
[AOS rate wrens vavorsk ossre ciaewasctav el ela aie Sa tapmamapetccer a lsearstete rita cs ele: ciate,» 9. 60t 9. 60t 9. 60t 10 48 


Offices in Winnipeg, St. Boniface, St. James and Brandon (u).. 12.50 10.50-11.50c 8.00-10. 50 8 44 


General Employees, 18 years of age or over, in occupations not 
otherwise regulated and not specifically excepted (b), (y).. 
In any city or in the municipalities of St. James, St. Vital, 
Fort Garry, Tuxedo, East Kildonan, West Kildonan, 
Old Kildonan, Brooklands, Transcona or any summer 
resort from June to September inclusive.............. 12.00q LD FOO Gi Gaels Anes Rass Sotelo 48z 
Invanyiother part ofthe: ProvinCess.tcuietes sce c. oss. 10.00¢ TOROOR Bre Ais cies «4. te pene lih aerreee 48z 


* Minimum wage orders apply to women and to boys under 18 in cities only, except where otherwise noted. (Special rates 
for boys and men in some industries are shown on page 136). In any class of industry where a minimum wage is established, 
no person 18 years or over to be employed at less than 25 cents per hour except where regulations of the Board provide for dif- 
pee rates. The Board may issue a permit granting modification of or exemption from the regulations in case of exceptional 
conditions. 

+ Maximum hours per week, except that specified numbers of hours of overtime are permitted by the Minimum Wage Board 
regulations for stores and hotels, and by the Bureau of Labour for other occupations. Payment for such overtime to be at 
regular rates. Any employee required to wait on the premises, is to be paid for such waiting time. 

(a) The number of learners and minors not to exceed 25 per cent of the number of experienced female employees in the case of 
laundries, etc., and hotels and restaurants; and not to exceed 25 per cent of the total number of employees in departmental stores 
and retail and wholesale stores; and not to exceed 25 per cent of the total number of female employees in other orders. 

(b) If board or lodging furnished by employer, the cost to the employee is not to exceed $2 per week for lodging, $4.50 for 
board or $6 for both; in hotels, restaurants, etc., and for general employees, not more than $2.50 for lodging and $4 for board may 
be charged employees; in retail and wholesale establishments 25 cents per meal may be charged. 

(c) After six months, minimum rate for experienced worker to be paid. 

(d) After one year, (after 16 months in retail and wholesale stores), minimum rate for experienced worker to be paid. 

(e) After 18 months, full miniznum rate for experienced worker to be paid. (In furriers’ establishments, if a minor reaches 
age of 18 years before this period, she is to serve only one half of the remainder of the learning period before receiving 
experienced worker’s rate.) 

(f) After 24 weeks, full minimum rate fo r experienced worker to be paid. Minors to be classed as learners. 

(g) After four seasons of at least 10 weeks each, minimum rate for experienced worker to be paid. 

(h) If establishment is associated with a shop or store, the same hours to be observed as by the selling staff of the shop or 
store. In establishments which remain open Saturday evenings, hours may be increased to 114 for Saturday with a maximum 
of 49 per weék except for millinery establishments in the month of December when maximum is 54 hours. 


(Footrotes concluded on next page.) 
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(i) After two years, minimum rate for experienced worker must be paid. 

(j) Work in excess of 9 hours a day or 48 hours a week to be paid at 30 cents per hour unless the wages paid equals at least 
30 cents per hour for the actual hours worked. 

Employees who have been working one year or more to be considered experienced adults on reaching the age of 18 years. 

(1) This Order covers all departments including manufacturing and special service departments except where another Order 
of the Board applicable to the same work in other industrial classes exists which is more favourable to the employee, in which 
case that more favourable to the employee prevails 

(m) From November 1 to December 24, workers in mail order department, and from December 15 to December 24, the 
sales force may work 9 hours per week overtime; also at stocktaking one additional night may be worked. 

(n) Except that 103 hours may be worked on Saturday. Overtime must be paid at the rate of at least 5 cents per hour over 
minimum rates. All part time workers engaged for 16 hours or less in a week must be paid at the minimum hourly wage rate 
for experienced workers. 

(o) Uniforms required must be furnished and laundered at the expense of the employer. 

(p) No minor (under 18) to be employed. Ticket sellers and ushers working less than 40 hours per week must be paid at 
least 30 cents per hour. 

(q) Or 25 cents per hour. 

(r) A probationary period of 3 months with wage rates not stipulated; after 18 months further experience, full rate for 
experienced worker to be paid. 

(s) After three months, full minimum rate for experienced worker to be paid. 

(t) Or 20 cents per hour, except for ‘‘General Employees’’ for whom the rate is 21 cents. 

(u) Where more than 8 female workers are employed, not more than 25 per cent of the total office staff to be learners or 
minors. A business course is to be the equivalent of experience. 

(v) Girls of 15 years $8, of 16 years $9, of 17 years $10, of 173 years, $10.50. 

(w) In places of a population of less than 1,000, from November to April inclusive, this minimum rate may be reduced by 
10 per cent. 

(x) Female cooks and male employees of 18 years or over in hotels may work more than 48 hours, with all such overtime at 
the hourly rate specified. 

(y) Farm and market garden workers and private domestic workers are excepted and this Order is not effective if a lower 
rate is permitted by any other regulation under the Act. 

(z) Hours for which minimum wage rates payable. 


48467—92 
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V.—MINIMUM WAGE RATES FOR FEMALE EMPLOYEES IN SASKATCHEWAN* 





Minimum Wages per Week 





’ ; Hours 
Industries and Occupations Experienced Inexperienced per 
workers workers oe 
$ $ 

Factories, Garages and Automobile Service Stations: (a), (D)......... ec cee eeeees 12.00 7.00-11.00d 48c, v 
Retail purr tasieniahat including Mail Order Houses and Delivery Service: 

(a), (b), (f), 4 F 

Employees other than those wholly engaged in delivery on foot or bicycle. . 14.00 6.00-12 .002 48e, g 

Employees wholly engaged in delivery on foot or bicycle.................. 8.00 6.00- 8.00k 48 


Laundries, Dyeworks, Tailoring, Fur Sewing, Dressmaking and Millinery Estab- 
TESRIMENLSE (GD CO De (Loe (hanes OTN «oreo ioe es siaistewan tapers usta: tebe 13.00 7 .00-11 .00d 487, 0 


Hotels, Restaurants and Refreshment Rooms: (a), (m), (n), (0) : 
Employees other than bell boys, porters, elevator operators and dish 


WASHOTB 1) pris elses, 5 ais te Tey ois ay CNedlsye, Sy AL aA aN Lt eskteas syne were 12.001 8.00-10.001,p| 487 
Bell boys, porters, elevator operators and dish washers...............+++.- 10.00 8.00-10.00% 48 
Beauty Parlours and Barber Shops: (0), (h), (7), (8), (t). 0... cc cece vec v wee vetece 13.00 7.00-12.00d,g} 48u 








* The Minimum Wage Orders apply only in cities and within a radius of five miles of them. Both male and female workers 
are governed by them. The Board with the approval of the Lieutenant-Governor in Council, has the power to extend the 
Orders to any other part of the Province. New minimum wage orders replacing all these become effective January 10, 1938, 
and are summarized in the Lasour Gazertes, January, 1938, page 42. 

+ Thestated minimum wage rates are payable for a maximum of 48 hours per week or for the usual number of hours normally 
worked per week in the establishment if less than 48 in the case of the orders governing factories, etc., hotels, etc., and beauty 
parlours and barber shops. For the other minimum wage orders (shops and laundries, etc.), the minimum weekly rates are 
payable for a maximum of 48 hours per week or for the usual number of hours normally worked per week in the establishment 
if less than 48 and more than 43. 

- (a) Not more than one third of total number of employees may be employed as inexperienced workers, except where total 
number is less than four, when one inexperienced worker may be employed. 

(b) If indenture of apprenticeship to learn a skilled trade is entered into, wage rates stipulated in the indenture may prevail, 
if filed and approved by Minimum Wage Board. 

(c) Part time and overtime (beyond 48 hours in the week) must be paid at 30 cents per hour for experienced workers and 
25 cents for inexperienced workers, with a minimum of two consecutive hours for part time. 

(d) After 18 months’ experience, the minimum rate for experienced worker must be paid. 

(e) Part time work must be paid at not less than minimum hourly rate, providing that no employee working less than 
43 hours may be paid less than 20 cents per hour with a minimum of three consecutive hours. 

(f) Number of workers working less than 43 hours not to exceed 25 per cent of total number of employees, except if less than 
four workers, when one part time worker may be employed. 

(g) Overtime over 48 hours must be paid at not less than the minimum hourly rate, but in no case hours to exceed 56 hours 
in any week except with permit from secretary of the Board. 

(hk) No deduction from minimum weekly wage may be made for statutory holidays. 

(i) After two years, the minimum rate for experienced workers must be paid. 

(j) For part time work and overtime, experienced workers must be paid 30 cents, inexperienced workers 25 cents per hour, 
with a minimum of two consecutive hours for part time. 

(k) After 6 months, minimum rate for experienced worker must be paid. 

(lt) Or 25 cents per hour for experienced workers, 16} cents per hour for inexperienced workers for first six months and 21 
cents for second six months. 

(m) Where a special uniform other than white is required and not supplied by employer, all the minimum wage rates to 
be increased 50 cents per week. 

(n) Number of workers employed less than 48 hours may not exceed 25 per cent of the total number of workers regularly 
employed, except where less than four full time workers, where one part time worker may be employed. 

(o) Where lodging and 21 meals per week furnished and accepted, minimum wage rates are $5.50 per week for experienced 
workers, $3.50 for workers with from 6 to 12 months’ experience and for experienced bell boys, porters, elevator operators and 
dish washers, $1.50 per week for workers with less than 6 months’ experience; where meals only are furnished by employer, 
corresponding minimum wage rates are $7.50, $5.50 and $3.50 per week; where lodging only is furnished, corresponding minimum 
wage rates are $10, $8 and $6 per week; where less than 21 meals or 7 days’ lodging furnished, the minimum rate is as provided 
above in this clause, plus 20 cents for each meal and 30 cents for each day’s lodging which is not furnished. 

(p) After one year, the minimum rate for experienced worker must be paid. 

(q) Inexperienced workers under 21 years of age may be paid a minimum of $6 per week of 48 hours for first six months, 
before beginning to receive the regular scale for inexperienced workers. 
ye. d Not more than one indentured apprentice or one inexperienced worker may be employed for every experienced worker 
in a shop. 

{ s) Any worker who performs services for a customer for which the customer is required to pay is to be considered an 
employee. 

(t) An employee required to wait on the premises of the employer between appointments is to be paid for such time. 

(u) All employees working part time or overtime (over 48 hours) are to be paid a minimum of 30 cents per hour if experi- 
enced workers, 25 cents if inexperienced workers over 21 years and 20 cents if inexperienced workers under 21 years, provided 
that in no case may hours exceed 57 in any week without a special permit from the secretary of the Board and provided that 
no period of employment may be less than two consecutive hours. 

(v) Under the Factories Act, a permit to work longer hours must be secured from the factory inspector who may, in emer- 
gencies, permat a maximum of 12} hours in any one day, 723 hours in any one week, for 36 days in the year. 
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VI—MINIMUM WAGE RATES FOR FEMALE EMPLOYEES IN ALBERTA* 








Minimum Wages per Weekt Hourst 


Industries and Occupations : 
Experienced Apprentices$ Per Per 


workers day week 
1 $ $ 
Factories: J : 
Bookbinding, embossing, engraving and printing...................... 12.50 7.00-11.00a 8 48 
Dressmaking, tailoring and fur Sewing. .....ccek «ss sais cons tee eee ae 12.50 6.00-10.00b 8 48 
Millinery......... HISTOR Neie  5ls. 4 esd GRAIN IW oo be MRM EM « shawn ld adits 12.50 4 00-10 .00b 8 48 
Other manufactunmes cee fe)'s so) Heel NR ek ae oe ee | 12.50 6.00-10 .00c 8 48 
Lele phone CLCRANGESGRME Lees hah = ik ees Me Lees 5 ah MRE ow Tepes sic isdis's 14.00 7.50-12 .00b 8 48 
Wholesale and retail shops, stores and matl order houses..........ecceeccceeee 12.50 7.50-11.00d 8 48 
Theatres, including motion picture houses, music halls, dance halls, cabarets 
ONO DIMCES OT COMUBEINEN bs Moora 5,6. nai a0 0 So oe eee sate Ae ees 14 .00e 14.00e 8 48 
Hairdressing establishments, including barbering, manicuring and beauty culture. 14.00 6.00-12 .000 8 48 
Garages, gasoline service stations and the operation of freight and passenger 
NGS, MR IU 9. eM CA, Ae SO ee EM EIR ct RR 14.00 14.00 8 48 
qrestanmemre ease ®, . Jt nad). LALe CRE ORE AALS . c). od i eeaas 12.50 9 .00-11 .00g 8 48 
Laundries, Dyeing and Cleaning Establishments.........00..cceccccceseeees 12.50 950-11 .50d 8 48 
Offices, including any place at which persons are employed as stenographers, 
book-keepers, typists, billing clerks, invotcers, comptometer operators, 
auditors, cashiers, telegraph operators, post office assistants and includes 
doctors’, dentists’ and optometrists’ OfficeS..........0ceee eee eeeeeee: 14.00 7.50-12 .00b 8 48 





* Minimum wage orders apply throughout the Province except that for telephone exchanges (public and private exchanges) 
which order is applicable only in cities, towns and villages of a population of 600 or over. During the first part of the year 1937 
under the Factories Act and from May 31 tc September 30, under the Male Minimum Wage Act, it was provided that wherever 
& Minimum wage had been fixed for female workers, no male workers might be employed in such class at a less wage. From 
October 1, 1937, separate minimum wage orders were made effective for male workers as noted on page 139. 

{ The minimum weekly wage rates are payable ‘‘for a week of six days’’. Except for employment in theatres, etc., in case of 
employment by the hour or by the day for any period less than six consecutive days in a calendar week, a minimum of 30 cents 
per hour must be paid, ‘‘and in any such case where the consecutive number of hours during which such employee is employed 
rh Ben sete than four hours, that employee shall be paid for four hours at a rate of 30 cents per hour’’ even if employed for less 
than four hours. 

¢{ Maximum hours ordinarily permitted under the Hours of Work Act (1936). Payment for overtime may be at the rate of 
wages ordinarily payable if such overtime does not exceed one hour in any one day and does not exceed the maximum weekly 
hours permitted. Payment for overtime is to be at one and one half times the rate of wages ordinarily payable if the total 
amount of overtime exceeds one hour in any one day or exceeds the maximum weekly hours ordinarily permitted under the 
Hours of Work Act. 

§ Not more than 25 per cent of the total female staff may be apprentices. 

(a) After 18 months, minimum wage for experienced worker is to be paid. 

(b) After the first month, for which no minimum rate is set, 11 months may be worked at the apprentice scale. 

(c) Insome cases, minimum rate for experienced worker is to be paid after 9 months’ apprenticeship and in other cases after 
one year’s apprenticeship. i ; ‘ 

(d) After one year’s apprenticeship, minimum rate for experienced worker is to be paid. 

(e) If employed by the hour or day or for any period less than six consecutive days in a week, the minimum rate is 50 cents 
per hour, and if the period is for less than two consecutive hours payment must be made for at least two hours. 

(f) Where board is furnished to an employee, not more than $5.00 for a full week or 75 cents per day may be charged. 

(g) After § months, minimum wage for experienced worker is to be paid. 
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VII.—MINIMUM WAGE RATES FOR FEMALE EMPLOYEES IN BRITISH COLUMBIA* 








Minimum Wages per Week Hourst 
Bier Inexperienced ; 
Industries and Occupations ‘ ae ed Workers, Young girls Per Per 
AV acicats 1% years and | under 18 yearst| day week 
overt 
Fishing Industry, including the washing, preparing, preserving, $ $ $ 
drying, curing, smoking, packing of fish, except canned 
Ney en Rear PIER RAN 4 Gln ae cir aN ees Seek ae 15.50 12.75-14.75a 12:.75714=76a.018. .)... aes. 
Fruit and V egetable Industry (includes canning, preserving, drying, 
packing, etc., of any kind of fruit, vegetable or seed) (b)..| 30 cents 30 cents 30 cents. oils ec ees «ss 
per hour per hour per hour 
Manufacturing Industry), Siete oobi occ, s AM elec oust ie aaeavecirs 14.00 7.00-13 .00c 7 .00-13 .00c 8 48 
Mercantile Industry (Retail and Wholesale) (d)...........2..-.. 12.75 9.00-12.00a 7350=11),00e Bites Ee 48 
Telephone.and Petegraph oo. 02 Sk He a eee A 15.00 11.00-13 .00/ 11.00-13 .00f 89 489 
Laundry, Cleaning and Dyeing Industries............000.000005- 13.50 900-12 .00h 8.00-12 .00: 8 48 
DROLET | Gh ec Nei, Atte AMOR eee RABI HLL ova seein es cists Carre 15.00 11.00-14.00a 11.00-14. 00¢ 8 48 
Public Housekeeping (includes waitresses, attendants, house- 
keepers, cooks and kitchen help in hotels, restaurants, tea 
rooms, ice cream parlours, light lunch stands, etc., 
chambermaids in hotels, lodging houses, etc., and elevator 
ODE ALORS) GHGs) IUDs Nera ola eae a eae Mera cen 14.00 12.00k £2: 00K Giym, tee a8 48r 
SF ONUNCSSES nc Rach Uc eters a. Mere Me cic er (o) (openen: Aluiest. do: ote wee esha tee et 
Personal Service (includes employees in manicuring, hairdressing, 
barbering, etc., ushers in theatres, attendants at other 
public places of amusement, garages and service stations 
and drivers of motor cars and other vehicles ): 
Manicuring, hairdressing, barbering, etc. (p)............ 14.25 10.00-13 .00a 10; 00-13:,006 rclrccromcrates 48 
Ushers in theatres, music halls, lecture halls, etc........ 14.25 14.25 TW TS RS A PE oe 48m 
JATL others tuetesnyrcs dang se Bua eave laa lS tk sist BS: ort 14.25 14.25 14 eddies Amin epee tees 48 





* Minimum wage orders apply throughout the Province. No male worker over 18 years except indentured apprentices may 
be employed at a class of employment for which a minimum wage for women is fixed at less than this minimum wage. These 
orders do not apply to indentured apprentices. J 

Under Hours of Work Act, maximum hours per week except with permit from the Board of Industrial Relations. Overtime 
is to bepaid prorata. For the manufacturing industry, permission to work overtime must be secured under the Factories Act. 
Special licences may be granted by the Board for employment of adult learners at wage rates fixed in the licences but 
the number of such licensed employees not to exceed one-seventh of the total number of female employees in the establishment, 
except if less than seven employees when one adult learner may be allowed. The aggregate number of female workers with 
ee licences and employees under 18 may not, however, exceed 35 per cent of the total number of female workers in the estab- 
ishment. 

(a) After one year, minimum rate for experienced worker to be paid. 

(b) Workers are to be paid a minimum of 30 cents per hour up to 10 hours in a day, 45 cents for hours over 10 and up to 12, 
and 60 cents for any hours in excess of 12, except that 10 per cent of employees may be paid lower rates, viz., 25 cents, 374 cents 
and 50 cents respectively. An exception was made for tomato canning from September 2, to September 30, 1937, for which the 
minimum rates of 30 cents for 90 per cent of employees and 25 cents for the other 10 per cent were payable for all time worked. 

(c) For some classes of manufacturing the scale for inexperienced employees is from $8 to $12 covering a period of 6 months, in 
other classes also from $8 to $12 but covering a period of one year and in a third class which includes printing and bookbinding, 
dressmaking, tailoring, manufacture of jewellery, furs, leather goods, boots and shoes, hand-made millinery, and other products 
the scale is from $7 to $18 and covers a period of 18 months. 

(d) The weekly rates for this industry are for a week of 40 hours or more. Hourly rates are set for those working less than 
40 hours in a week, these rates being 35 cents with a minimum of $1.40 in any one day for experienced workers, 25 cents to 35 
cents with a minimum of $1.25 in any one day for inexperienced adults and from 20 cents to 30 cents with a minimum of $1 in 
any one day for young girls under 18 years. Employees of any age employed temporarily between December 1 and December 31, 
1937, were to be paid a minimum of $12.75 per week for a week of 40 hours or more or 35 cents per hour if working less than 40 
hours per week. 

(e) On reaching age of 18 years after 18 months’ experience in case of offices and 21 months in the mercantile industry, mini- 
mum rate for experienced workers to apply. 

(f) After 9 months, minimum rate for experienced workers to apply. 

_ (g) Inan emergency, maximum hours may be increased up to 56 per week, and such overtime to be paid at one and one-half 
times the rate. Employees customarily on duty between 10 p.m., and 8a.m., may work 10 hours instead of 8 per day. 

(h) After one year, minimum rate for experienced worker to be paid. 

(i) Apprenticeship of two years and rate of $12 to continue until reaching age of 18 years. If age of 18 is reached before com- 
pletion of one year’s apprenticeship, rate for experienced worker to be paid as soon thereafter as the year is completed. 

(j) If board or lodging furnished by employer, not more than $3 per week for lodging and $5.25 for board to be deducted from 
wages. 
: mt k) After three months, minimum rate for experienced worker is to be paid. For young girls, $12.00 is to be paid until age 
oO years. 

(l) In an emergency, hours may be increased to 52 hours a week, with time and one-half being paid for all work over 48 
hours. In summer resorts, between June 15 and September 15, 10 hours per day, 54 hours per week are permitted, with time and 
one-half for all work over 48 hours in any one week. 

(m ) $14.25 for over 36 and not more than 48 hours per week; $10.80 for over 18 hours and under 36 hours per week. For 
ushers employed after 6 p.m., on legal holidays and special matinees, 30 cents per hour with a minimum of 75 cents. 

(n) The weekly rates for this industry are for a week of 40 hours or more. Hourly rates are set for those working less than 
40 hours in a week, these rates being 374 cents with a minimum of $1.50 in any one day for experienced workers and 30 
cents with a minimum of $1.20 in any one day for inexperienced workers and for young girls under 18 years. 

(o) This Order includes janitresses, janitress-cleaners and janitress-firemen. Monthly wage rates are: $22 per month in 
apartment buildings of 5 residential suites, with an increase of $3 per month for each additional suite up to $75 for buildings with 
23 suites; $77 for buildings with 24 suites with an increase of $2 per month for each additional suite to a maximum of $125 for 
day a 48 suites or more; 374 cents per hour for all other janitresses. Maximum rentals of $20 or $25 are set for janitress 
apartments 

(Footnotes concluded at bottom of next page.) 
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Minimum Wage Rates for Male Employees 


The following statements afford information 
as to rates of wages and hours of labour 
established under provincial legislation as to 
minimum wage standards for male workers. 


Prince Epwarp ISLAND 


The provincial legislature in 1936 amended 
the Charlottetown Incorporation Act to 
permit the Charlottetown City Council to 
pass a by-law setting a minimum wage of 
35 cents per hour for labourers and workmen 
for any work done in the city by or under 
a contractor or for similar work, except when 
managed or directed by the owner of the 
property on which such work was being done. 
A city by-law giving effect to this minimum 
wage law was passed in May, 1936. 


New Brunswick 


New Brunswick Forest Operations Act 

Under the New Brunswick Forest Opera- 
tions Act, 1934, a Forest Operations Commis- 
sion was constituted with powers to make 
final decisions in labour disputes, subject to 
the approval of the Minister of Lands and 
Mines, and to fix minimum wage scales for 
the industry. The Act does not apply to 
work on Christmas trees or firewood opera- 
tions. The Act permits the employment of 
men inexperienced or physically unfit for a 
full day’s work at wages below the minimum 
rates established, if agreements approved by 
the Commission are signed by the employers 
and the men concerned. 


From March 20, 1937, the Commission 
established, for stream driving, an average 
rate of wages of $3 per day and board or 
its equivalent in the case of piece work, 
but the wages paid to cooks were not to be 
included in determining the average rate. 
Foremen, book-keepers and clerks are not 
within the scope of the Act and their wages 
are not considered in determining the aver- 
age. For booming and sorting, the minimum 
rate is 28 cents per hour without board, 
provided however, that where board is 
furnished by the employer, not more than 
50 cents per day may be charged the 
employee. 

Effective May 1, 1937, for cutting, yarding 
and hauling, the average wage rate paid by 
any employer to his employees must be at 
least $40 per month and board net, and the 
minimum rate for each employee $34 per 


month and board net. Wages paid to cooks 
and truck drivers and the amounts paid to 
employees for piece work are not to be 
included in determining the average wage. 


Fawr Wage Act 


The Fair Wage Act, 1936, which provided 
that the Board of Commissioners of Public 
Utilities could establish fair rates of wages 
and the maximum hours for which such 
wages should be paid in any trade, was 
amended in 1937 to provide for a Fair Wage 
Board to administer the Act. The Board 
has established minimum wages and maximum 
hours for a number of individual establish- 
ments but no orders of general application 
in any trade have been made. 


QUEBEC 


Far Wage Act 


Under the Women’s Minimum Wage Act, 
it was provided that no male employee might 
be employed at work which, in the opinion 
of the Minimum Wage Commission, is 
ordinarily and by custom performed by 
women, at a lower wage than that fixed by 
the Commission for women at such work. 
On September 1, 1937, the Fair Wage Act 
came into effect, repealing the Women’s 
Minimum Wage Act but providing that all 
orders in force under that Act should be 
continued in force until amended or replaced 
by orders under the new statute. Such 
minimum wage orders are noted above under 
“Minimum Wage Rates for Female Employees 
in Quebec.” The first order of the Fair 
Wage Board in October continued existing 
orders of the Women’s Minimum Wage 
Board in effect until changed. A later order 
provided that from November 20, these 
minimum wage rates should be payable to 
male wage-earners even when not replacing 
female workers. The minimum wage rates 
shown above for female workers in Quebec 
are, therefore, applicable to all male 
employees in the industries so covered. 


Wages in Forest Operations 


Under the Act to Assure Reasonable Wages 
for Workmen engaged in Forest Operations, 
1937, an order in council, approved July 3, 
1937, makes it obligatory on all employers 
engaged in forest operations except on private 
lands belonging to farmers or settlers to pay 
to all workers a minimum wage of $45 per 


(p) The weekly rates for this industry are for a week of 40 hours or more. Hourly rates are set for those working less than 
40 hours in a week, these rates being 374 cents with a minimum of $1.50 in any one day for experienced workers, from 27 cents to 
374 cents with a minimum of $1.25 in any one day for inexperienced workers and for young girls under 18 years. Time spent wait- 
ing on call for employment as required by the employer must be paid for. 

(q) Weekly rates are for a week of 374 hours or more. Hourly rates for those working less than 374 hours are: 40 cents per 
hour for experienced workers, 30 to 37% cents for inexperienced workers. A minimum of 4 hours’ pay in any one day must be paid 


to such part time workers. 


(r) In an emergency, hours may be increased to 52 hours a week, with time and one-half being paid for all work over 48 


hours. 
one-half for all work over 48 hours in any one week. 


In summer resorts, between June 15 and September 15, 10 hours per day, 54 hours per week is permitted, with time and 


month of 26 days, with the exception of 
inexperienced youths from 18 to 20 years of 
age, incapacitated persons and men of 60 
years or over for whom the minimum is $30 
per month of 26 days. It is, however, pro- 
vided that in no case may the number of 
such men in a shanty paid less than $45 
per month exceed 10 per cent of the total 
number of workers. The employment of any 
person under 18 years is prohibited. In addi- 
tion to the above wage rates, board and 
suitable lodging must be supplied free of 
charge to the worker. For those on piece 
work, minimum prices for such work are set 
and they may be charged 60 cents per day 
for board and lodging, but all piece workers 
must receive at least $45 per month of 26 
days in addition to board and lodging. No 
deduction may be made from wages for 
medical assistance, cots, blankets, etc., and 
prices for goods sold to workers are subject 
to regulation. Regular hours are limited to 
60 per week, with time and one-quarter for 
overtime and time and one-half for indis- 
pensable work on Sundays except for neces- 
sary work by cooks, cookees, stablemen and 
carters. 


ONTARIO 


Minimum Wage Act 


Under the Minimum Wage Act in effect 
until 1937, it was provided that wherever, 
as determined by the Board, any male 
employee replaces any female employee in 
any class of employment for which a minimum 
wage is established, sueh male employee must 
be paid at least such minimum rate. (The 
minimum rates. established for female 
employees are shown above in the table of 
“Minimum Wage Rates for Female 
Employees in Ontario.”) 

The Minimum Wage Act, 1937, repeals the 
‘previous Act and applies to all wage- 
earners 1n any business, trade or occupation 
except farm workers and domestic servants, 
the Act to be administered by an Industry 
and Labour Board. No orders under the 
new Act were issued in 1937. The first order 
under this Act is that covering the cotton 
and wool textile industry effective from 
March 1, 1938. The orders under the previous 
Act, noted above under “Minimum Wage 
Rates for Female Employees in Ontario” 
therefore remain in effect, applying to female 
workers and to male workers when replacing 
females except after March 1, 1938, in the 
cotton and woolen industries. 


Commercial Vehicles 


The Public Commercial Vehicle Act, 1934, 
gives to the Lieutenant-Governor in Council 
power to fix minimum rates of pay for 
drivers of vehicles transporting goods. No 
rates have been fixed under this authority. 
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MANITOBA 
Minimum Wage Act 


Prior to 1931, the Minimum Wage Act 
applied to female workers in cities only. By 
amendments, the scope of the Act has been 
extended to include all workers, male and 
female, in any or all offices, vocations, pur- 
suits, trades, industries, businesses or callings. 
The Minimum Wage Board is empowered 
to recommend, and the Lieutenant Govy- 
ernor in Council to declare that any 
Order of the Minimum Wage Board or that 
the provisions of the Act apply to any or 
all industries or trades and to any other 
part of the Province or to the whole Prov- 
ince. The Act provides that when minimum 
wages are established for employees in any 
class of industry, no person of the age of 
18 years or over shall be permitted to work 
as an employee in the industry at a rate less 
than 25 cents per hour except in cases where 
the Board has passed specific regulations 
providing for a different rate. The industries 
in which minimum rates have been established 
are shown in the table on a previous page 


under “Minimum Wage Rates for Female 
Employees”. 
Orders of the Minimum Wage _ Board 


governing manufacturing and general occu- 
pations, departmental stores and mail order 
houses, retail and wholesale stores and general 
employees apply to both male and female 
employees and are shown in the above men- 
tioned table. Certain other Orders include 
separate wage scales for male workers or apply 
exclusively to male workers and these are 
noted below: 

In the Order governing employment in 
hotels, restaurants, clubs, victualling houses 
and refreshment stands throughout the Prov- 
ince: in the area within the Greater Winnipeg 
Water District and the City of Brandon at 
any time, and in the City of Portage la Prairie 
from May to October inclusive, and in any 
summer resort from June to September 
inclusive, for male employees 18 years or 
over, the minimum is $12 per week or 25 
cents per hour; for male employees under 18 
years, $8 during the first six month period 
of employment in the occupation, $9 during 
the second six month period and $10 until 
such employee reaches the age of 18 years; 
and for bell boys of any age $8 per week; 
in the City of Portage la Prairie during the 
remainder of the year $10 per week or 21 
cents per hour for male employees 18 years 
or over; in any other part of the Province, 
for male employees of 18 years and over the 
minimum is $10 per week or 21 cents per 
hour, except in places with a population of 
less than 1,000 where the minimum rates may 
be reduced by 10 per cent from November 
to April inclusive. Hours are limited to 10 
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per day, 48 per week, with one day or two 
half days off in the week, except for cooks 
and male employees over 18 years of age in 
hotels, for whom time worked over 48 hours 
must be paid for at the hourly rate specified. 
In hotels of 100 rooms or more, hours of 
such employees may not exceed 54 in a week. 

The Order relating to manufacturing and 
general industries, as noted under “Minimum 
Wages for Female Employees,” governs all 
workers in these industries throughout the 
Province. A separate Order is, however, in 
effect for boys under 18 years in the manu- 
facturing industries in Greater Winnipeg and 
Brandon, which includes the work of boys 
in garages and filling stations, providing for 
the minimum wage rates of $8 per week for 
the first six months of employment, $9 for 
the second six months and $10 after one 
year’s employment. Hours are limited to 9 
per day, 48 per week. Each boy must receive 
one-half day off each week. 

Another Minimum Wage Board Order 
governs the employment in cities of men 
performing work generally done by boys. 
Work generally performed by boys is stated 
to be delivering telegrams or other messages, 
hand bills or advertising matter, delivering 
parcels on foot or on bicycle, office boys, 
shining shoes, delivering newspapers, setting 
up bowling alley pins, and other work of a 
similar nature when ruled as properly coming 
under this Order by an Inspector of the 
Bureau of Labour and when employers hold 
a certificate by said inspector. If such work 
is performed by a man over 18 years of age 
he shall be paid at the established rate for 
adult workers unless such man was in the 
employer’s service in any such occupation on 
March 1, 1935, or after that date reaches the 
age of 18 years while in the employer’s 
service in any such occupation, in either of 
which cases he may be retained by the same 
employer until an opportunity for promotion 
occurs and be paid at not less than the 
established rate for boys for a 48 hour week, 
that is $8 per week during the first six 
months of employment, $9 during the second 
six months and $10 after one year’s employ- 
ment. 

The Order also provides that for workers 
employed on a part-time or piece work basis, 
all time in which the employee is required to 
be available for duty must be paid for, and 
that such employees must be paid for at least 
four consecutive hours any day they are 
required to report for duty. 

This same Order provides that duly 
indentured male apprentices may be paid at 
the wage rates stipulated in the indenture 
rather than the wage rates in the Minimum 
Wage Board Order, providing the Board 
approves such indenture and provided the 
wage rates are not less than the rates estab- 


lished in the industry for persons under 18 
years. 


Highway Traffic Act 


A regulation made by the Municipal and 
Public Utility Board constituted under this 
Act provides for a minimum wage rate for 
drivers of public service vehicles certificated 
for passenger transportation of $20 per week 
for a 6-day week for drivers employed by 
the week, or $80 per month for drivers hired 
by the month; those employed otherwise than 
by the month or week to be paid at least at 
the same rate. If wages are proposed to be 
paid on any other basis than those provided 
for, the scale must be approved by the Board. 
Hours are limited to nine per day for driving, 
12 per day in any capacity, with a six-day 
week. 

Taxicab Act 


This Act applies only to taxicabs in Greater 
Winnipeg. It limits hours on duty to 12 a 
day on not more than 6 days a week. A 
minimum wage of $17.50 per week was fixed 
for drivers employed by the week from 
February 15, 1937. For a driver employed 
otherwise than by the week, a minimum of 
$1.60 per day must be paid for each day he 
is on duty. If he is on duty for more than 
four hours on any one day, he must be paid 
at least $1.60 and, in addition, not less than 
40 cents an hour for each hour in excess of 
four. From May 1, 1937, it was stipulated 
that a driver employed by the year or month 
must be paid a wage equal to what he would 
receive if paid by the week; that where he 
is hired by the week, he must be paid the 
prescribed minimum for the week whether he 
has four, five or six days of work, unless he 
is absent through illness or by arrangement. — 


Fair Wage Schedule for Public and Certan 
Private Construction Works in Manitoba 


Under the Fair Wage Act, the Minister of 
Public Works (Manitoba) approved aschedule, 
effective June 1, 1937, and amended Septem- 
ber 1, 1937, establishing minimum wage rates 
and maximum working hours for workers 
employed on certain public and private works. 
“Public work” includes work, authorized by 
the Minister of Public Works for which a 
contract or contracts have been made between 
the Minister and an employer, consisting of 
construction, including remodelling, demolition 
or repairing or painting of buildings in Mani- 
toba and highway, road, bridge or drainage 
construction outside the Greater Winnipeg 
Water District. “Private work” means the 
building, construction, remodelling, demolition 
or repairing of a building or construction 
work for which a contract or contracts have 
been made exceeding $100 within the Greater 
Winnipeg Water District or any city or town 
of a population over 2,000 or any other part 
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of the Province to which the provisions of 
the Act are extended by the Lieutenant 
Governor in Council. The term does not 
include work which is done on property by 
or under the immediate direction and control 
of the owner, tenant or occupant, if no more 
than three men are employed in addition to 


the regular maintenance staff, and if such 
work is not undertaken with a view to the 
sale or rental of the property. Neither does 
it include work which is done by a main- 
tenance man, or men, employed by the month. 
The accompanying tables show the minimum 
wage rates so established. 


MANITOBA FAIR WAGE RATES FOR BUILDINGS AND STRUCTURES* 








: Other 
; Winnipeg than Maxi- 
Occupation and Winnipeg | mum 
radius of atk hours 

30 miles | radius of |per week 
30 miles (a) 
Minimum rates 
per hour 
Asbestos workers— 

Journey men s52) ue... aah hater 75 15 44 

MM pro versie Alcea 60 .60 44 
Asphalters— 

Finishers and rakers....... 544 524 44 
Blacksmiths) 4 g.sc0e ee eee 65 60 44 
SOricklayers.y. uiclss beset siowsle « 1.10 90 44 

Helpers— 

Continuously employed at 

mixing and tempering 
IOLA a... isles eee .50 42 48 
Attending on or at scaffold ADB 37% 48 

Bridge and structural steel and 
iron workers............. 85 85 44 
Carpenters? Oo Vs.) ee 85 70 44 


Cement finishers (in ware- 

house or large floor area 

jobay.d, eee 1). Di <f.[ecl feo 55 48 
Electrical workers (inside 

wiremen, licensed journey- 

men you). aE RON Bred.) ae 85 75 44 

Apprentices indentured for a 

four-year period— 


First) year. eu. oe. 3 aa OSL: TR ee 44 

Second year............ 30 UN delet 44 

hirdivoanss. cee. sae AQT hk era. 44 

Fourth years.ii6...06.. BUS Gee hs 44 
Labourers— 

Skilled es gas vaahe eee 45 Ye; 48 

Unslallled). ¢ HAs ae 40 323 48 | 
Lathers (Metal, Wood)— 

Metalilathersi.ce. fs. 75 .70 44 
Wood lathers (b) .70 .65 44 
Linoleum floor layers..,..... 60 55 48 
Marble setters)... . 0. sa 1.05 .90 44 

Helpers (all men assigned to 

help tradesmen).......... 50 425 48 
Mastic floor spreaders and 

Layers GeO eS oe ae 85 85 48 
Mastic floor rubbers and fin- 

TSIOLB EE cis fees os oes lah 55 “DD 48 
Mastic floor kettlemen........ 45 45 48 
Mosaic and tile setters..,.... 1.05 90 44 

Helpers (all men assigned to 

help tradesmen).......... 50 423 48 
Operating engineers and fire- 
men on construction— 
Classi“ Ack vc) tage. wee 95 75 48 
Classes AC) ce ceca 90 70 48 
Class" @” +(e). >) Se. Jaa 80 65 48 
Classen i’}(fa) «5 Yaoi 55 45 48 














Other 
Winnipeg than Maxi- 
Occupation and Winnipeg} mum 
radius of and hours 


30 miles | radius of |per week 
30 miles (a) 


———— ——- | +S | | 


Minimum rates 


per hour 
Painters, decorators, paper 
hangers and glaziers........ 70 65 44 
Plasterers...) (4 oe Von. 1.10 .90 44 
Helpers (continuously em-] - 
ployed at mixing and tem- 
pering material including 
the making of putty and 
operation of machinery). . .50 423 48 
Plompers: J): irs sate -s ome 95 .80 44 
Helpers (all men assigned 
to help tradesmen)....... 50 425 48 
Reinforcing Steel _Rodmen 
(engaged in bending, plac- 
ing, tying, etc., in reinforc- 
ing steel work, for a period 
Over l6.hours)i lyse sek eae DOM nul sete eae 44 
Roofers (felt and gravel)— 
Man in charge.............. 60 55 48 
Roofers ok: Saye sc eebet ee 45 374 48 
Sheet metal workers......... .70 65 44 
Steamfitters.,.............-: .95 80 44 
Helpers (all men assigned to 
help tradesmen).......... 50 423 48 
Stonecutters? sai teet ee. 2 .90 80 44 
Stonemasons’, .)2) s.5)oe8 los 1.05 .90 44 
Helpers—(continuously em- 
ployed at mixing and temp- 
ering mortars... ..,.0daa: .50 423 48 
Attending on or at scaffold. 45 og 48 
Teamsters Wins: 4... ween er T4400 Weeh eee 54 
Teamsters with teams (g).. BSOv wer ae ee 54 
Terrazzo workers— 
Hyavers's.. 2aUr:. Ror. fe 70 673 44 
Machine rubbers (while so 
engaged only)............ 50 474 48 


Helpers (all men assigned to 
the trade other than 
ADOVE HE cot ees See 45 +373 48 
Timber men and crib men 
(rough timber work on 
bridges or ‘“‘crib work’’ on 


grain elevators)............ .60 .50 whee 
Truck drivers). 42-6. eee .40 .40 48 
Combined rate truck and 
driver: 
One ton capacity....... 1t2D 1.25 48 
Over one ton to twe 
ton capacity......... 1.40 1,25 48 
Over two ton to three 
ton capacity......... 1.90 1.75 48 
Over three ton to four 
ton capacity......... 2.40 2.25 48 





* All men hired in Winnipeg to go into the country to work on buildings shall be paid the city schedule rate excepting where 


other definite agreements are made. 


(a) It was agreed between the Winnipeg contractors and tradesmen that 40 hours per week only be worked during July 


and August, 1937. 


(b) For wood lathers, work may be paid for on a square yard basis at not less than 6 cents per square yard. 

(c) Engineers in charge of hoisting engines of three drums or more operating any type of machine; or operating trenching 
machines, clamshells or orange peels, regardless of capacity; or operating steam shovels or draglines of one yard capacity or over; 
or operating drop hammer pile drivers; in all cases irrespective of motive power. 

(d) Engineers in charge of hoisting engines having only two drums or of single drum if used on a building of three stories 
and over, used in handling building materia]; or steam shovels and draglines not specified in Class ‘‘A’’ hereof; irrespective of 


motive power. 


_. .(€) Engineers in charge of any steam operated machine not specified in class ‘‘A’’or ‘‘B’’ hereof; or inchargelof a steam boiler 
if the operation of same necessitates a licensed engineer under the provisions of ‘““The Steam Boiler Act’’; or air compressor de- 
livering air for the operation of riveting guns on steel erection work, or pumps in caissons, or concrete mixers of over 1/3 yard 


capacity; irrespective of motive power. 


’ perators of gas or electric engines for machines not otherwise specified in class “‘A’’, ‘B’’ or ‘‘C’’ hereof, or men firing 
boilers of machines classified in class ‘‘A’’, ‘‘B”’ or “‘C’’ hereof or assisting engineers in charge of same. 
(g) If employed on the construction or demolition of the building by owner, contractor or sub-contractor. 
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MANITOBA FAIR WAGE RATES FOR ROAD AND 
BRIDGE CONSTRUCTION 


Mini- Maxi- 
mum mum 
Occupation rate hours 
per per 
hour week 
$ 
Dabourers'eehid;...¢ tasien le aisle e's 30 48 
LOAMIStErs.c.. t.ho .30 48 
Teamster and two horse team,.......... .55 48 
Teamster and four horse team........... 80 48 
Grader and tractor operators (excepting 
permanent municipal employees)....... 60 48 
Truck drivers (regardless of basis for 
paymentifonstruck) i.e eee .40 48 
Combined rate—truck and driver when 
paid by the hour— 


itonrated capacity... cee ee oe 1.25 48 
Oren ton tn? tO ke Be as 1.35 48 
Over 2jtons ito 3 tons... 1.75 48 
Ovensrtonsito,4 tons. oa ee oe DS 48 


Combined rate—truck and driver when 
paid at a rate per yard mile— 

If a rate per yard mile is the basis 
for payment a minimum rate shall be 
fixed by the Chief Engineer of the 
Public Works Department for each 
contract, which rate shall be based 
onthe Departmental Schedule. 


Timber men—timber work where use 
of hammers, saws, axes and augers 
onlysavemequitedasaecas ao .50 48 


eee 


Nore.—Men occupied on subsistence work projects such as 
Forestry work, The Pas-Mafeking Highway, Grassmere 
Drain and similar undertakings—not less than the minimum 
wage rate set by the Minimum Wage Board. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


Minimum Wage Act 


By Order in Council the Minimum Wage 
Act has been extended to male as well as 
female employees. The minimum wage rates 
effective thereunder are shown on a previous 
page in Table V—Minimum Wage Rates for 
Female Employees in Saskatchewan. 


The Coal Mining Industry Act, 1935, em- 
powers the Lieutenant-Governor in Council to 
establish standards 1s to hours of labour and 
wages of persons employed in the industry, but 
no such regulations have been made. Hours 
are limited to eight in a day by the Coal 
Miners’ Safety and Welfare Act as amended in 
1932, except when otherwise agreed between 
employer and employee. 


The Public Service Vehicles Act grants the 
Highway Traffic Board the power to regulate 
the wages and hours of drivers of public service 
and commercial vehicles. No regulations under 
this Act have been issued, 


ALBERTA 


Male Minimum Wage Act 


The Male Minimum Wage Act, 1936, applies 
to all male persons engaged in any industry or 
business except farm labour and domestic ser- 
vice and is administered by the Board of In- 
dustrial Relations appointed under the Hours 
of Work Act, which Board is authorized to fix 
minimum wage rates, hours of labour, over- 
time pay, etc. 

Until the clause was repealed in 1937, the 
Factories Act, 1926, provided that wherever a 
minimum wage had been fixed for female 
workers employed in factories, office buildings, 
shops, hotels and restaurants, no male worker 
(except identured apprentices) could be em- 
ployed in such class of employment at a lower 
wage. By Order in Council of May 17, 1937, 
under the Male Minimum Wage Act similar 
provision was made for all occupations under 
the Act and it was stipulated further that any 
overtime permitted under The Hours of Work 
Act should be paid for at the rate of time and 
one-half. The Order in Council was to remain 
in effect only until the Board made an order 
fixing a minimum wage for male workers, 


From October 1, 1937, an Order was made 
setting minimum wage rates for all adult male 
employees within the scope of the Act except: 
those employed in industries working under 
agreements established under the Industrial 
Standards Act; casual, seasonal or temporary 
work for employers not engaged in the indus- 
try, business, trade or occupation for which 
such labour is hired; and except such em- 
ployees as might from time to time be declared 
exempted by the Board. 

An order effective October 5 and amended 
in December made special provision as to 
logging and wood-working in rural districts 
and as to fire-fighting. The accompanying 
table gives the minimum rates fixed under these 
orders. 


Public Service Vehicles Act 


Under the Public Service Vehicles Act, 1936, 
an order of the Highway Traffic Board pro- 
vided that from December 15, 1936, in the 
cities of Edmonton and Calgary, a driver of a 
taxicab or livery must be paid a minimum of 
$15 per week for a week of six days, or if em- 
ployed otherwise than by the week, must be 
paid at not less than at the same rate. When 
taxi drivers in Edmonton were brought under 
an Order in Council under the Industrial 
Standards Act (page 156), this order of the 
Highway Traffic Board was amended August 4, 
1937, so as to apply to Calgary only. 
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MINIMUM WAGE RATES FOR ADULT MALE EMPLOYEES IN ALBERTA* 


Wages 
Classes of employees per 
hour 
$ 
{General Order (a)— s 
Those employed by the week or any period in excess of a week— 
Employees 21 years of age and over: c , Ne i 
Those with one or more years’ experience in that or a similar occupation..............0..00eeeeees .33F 
Those with less than one year’s experience— 
Pifst SIXIMONGHST 0.97 as eee ee cae Hie a oe «BON apie hon sWiete aaie bia seniarn sie CEE ken 28 
Second sixumonths. Heyer etek ceryre oe oe. 0 6 ale dss ds obo toes fas chive sic tle ot Re .30 
Employees under 21 years of age: | : : en ; 
Those with two or more years’ experience in that or a similar occupation— 
Fatet six MORGDS, 5 gate Wows occ Gish cieca's wigs de oi5's te o>: Sole GIRL sine ee Op cnaat ace Bo 28 
Second Bix! MOnciss eA ee Me ee AOR He iacieles olds. « gE Nee SIC e u's ces cas bon carte .30 
ALtermone sy ear case Bes Bestest ccchaton ts 1s « Spacers A ioe QNReas TPS RMT SDE, MRED Dee ae .334 
Those with less than two years’ experience in that or a similar occupation— 
Int VOe wal. eV ee ROR NM hs UM A ee ne A RO ROMERE, ee ccs e -chcta eB -a ra ancans .20 
Second Vears. «5. Pete eisas a. Phos cles 6 ees ese love alo MNOH EAT A VUNG ale tan EUSP etek OU .23 
Those employed in any other manner than by the week or any period in excess of a week— 
Employees 21 years of age and over: , ‘ we: ; 
Those with one or more years’ experience in that or a similar occupation.............-.0.ceeeeeeee 40 
Those with less than one year’s experience— 
Hirstisiximonths is. Re. Oey. COOGEE. Jobs oc eee Us Sees RRR ek BUNS Beer, ee .30 
Second, six maonthe ee Py si) Bes Hoods sua ake SUR AUS 5 AMIR ars eke RUINS MIU, | PERRET TN AY 35 
Employees under 21 years of age: ; ' van ; 
Those with two or more years’ experience in that or a similar occupation— 
Pips Six MONS. es IT. eww e « ohle See oe ve « OMORY FE PRMRM. 2 hte e arch ale APA eNO UAT ORC -30 
SecondisixrmiOn Gls: teeta Weal ede iia eles. « vic) ov ARN dasa lemove da onereps tansy. layelece Plans weaditatcy ab sale taa 30 
Those with less than two years’ experience in that or a similar occupation— 
Nts iy COTE Ws, ayaseete: ee aoe A tcl Seabee daciy Pew: avo tee ids so ea ER RADE a STD HERE eR ne nate eo tence eee eeees .23 
Second Vear s,s cicciwe wee ae Ge cteite + ofl oon searsirikarel ORE ME TASTER chet <ttiereyintercnertctevararsy ave h eri varaeererrarnene 45) 
Special Order re Woodworking, Etc., in Rural Districts (b)—_ ; 
Employees in sawmills, box factories, woodworking, logging and tie-cutting: (c) 
Those with one of more Yeats, EXVETIONCE..03 oc <soia0 0+ + dielsiela lelealeleleln dW sees REET, SES Oh .28 
Those with lees than one Year s*experience....,. cc... <s «A ALWa na dialialah St OM: «Aes se Se eae 25 








bi Minimum wage rates for certain classes of workers under the Industrial Standards Act are included in the next section 
on ‘‘Wages and Hours of Labour under Collective Agreements, Schedules, etc.’’. 


t For exceptions, see accompanying text. 


(a) If employed by the week or longer period, not less than 42 hours to be paid for; if employed for 4 hours or less, not 


less than 4 hours to be paid for at 40 cents per hour. 


(b) If employed for 4 hours or less, to be paid for 4 hours at not less than 30 cents per hour. , 
(c) In rural districts more than 10 miles from any city or in towns or villages of less than 1,000 population. The order also 
applies to forest and prairie fire fighting. If board and lodging are furnished by employer, not more than 75 cents per day or 


25 cents per meal may be charged 


@ minimum monthly rate of $30, plus board and lodging, to all employees whether paid by the time or 


On January 19, 1938, the minimum hourly wage-rates for these workers were rescinded and 


by the piece was 


established. Forest and prairie fire fighting are not mentioned in the new order. 


BritisH CoLuMBIA 
Minimum Wage Acis 


The Female Minimum Wage Act of 1934 
provides that where a minimum wage has been 
fixed for employees :n any industry, business, 
trade or occupation, no male person over 18 
years of age may be employed in work usually 
done by female employees at less than the 
minimum wage fixed for such female em- 
ployees. Similarly where a rate has been fixed 
for female employees under 18 years of age, 
no male employee under 18 years may be 
employed at a lower wage. The table showing 
minimum rates for female employees in British 
Columbia is given above. 


Under the Male Minimum Wage Act of 1934 
(Lasour Gazerts, June, 1934, page 510; June, 
1935, page 523; December, 1936, page 1129), 
minimum rates of wages in various industries 
and occupations have been established by the 
Board of Industrial Relations. This Act 
applies to all employees and their employers 
in any industry, business, trade or occupation 
except farm labourers and domestic servants. 
In the case of handicapped, part-time and 
apprenticed employees, the Board may 
authorize the payment of a wage less than 
the fixed minimum rate, and also may limit 
the number of such employees to whom wages 
lower than the minimum may be paid, The 
following table shows rates in effect under regu- 
lations made under the Male Minimum Wage 
Act:— 
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MINIMUM WAGE RATES FOR MALE EMPLOYEES IN BRITISH COLUMBIA* 








Industry 





Logging Industry (includes the cutting of poles, ties, shingle-bolts, mining-props and piles, and all operations in or 
incidental to driving, rafting and booming) (a): 
Coolcand  bunk-hotise oceupations ..3 0:5. 6/16 d 5s4 ok chee ches oe ews a’elereles 44 foes eNO ene pee: fie ers 
Making of shingle bolts (felling, bucking and splitting)..........0 0... ccc cece cece ec eee veedeueecereues 
Grade and track occupations— 
East of Cascade Mountains and that portion of the basin of the Skeena River lying east of the 


Wages 
per hour 


2.75 per day 
1.30 per cord 


mouthioftand including the KMbyéxtRiver M08. oe 2 SB Le ORO ee 135 
Rest Ol Pe WTO VAINCG io occas tas «6 aie i Sean etd erate Bavady, cc aslougera| gallo Gala labo ol ct PERT INET Sead ed Ce a a YE 
All other employees— 
East of Cascade Mountains and that portion of the basin of the Skeena River lying east of the mouth 
obandaneludingsthevichyex| Riv err: Ai, BR OMe ee he Te OS Se aE ee 00 
TLESELOMDVO VINCE Hate Hele Matai aie os ois. al «ove, opaireQabele) wei oie Gaia elon Bd: ornidso.e sero.» 6 vusseleles a iatenarmialctan cyan Le eee een ea ee .40 
Sawmill Industry (includes sawmills and planing mills): (a) 
Male:persons 2byears ono ver!(O 20s 40 EOD HO. We oe rate toe Wd a een ell ed oly eel bie ‘4 .40 
Male persons under 21 years: ties. ch). COO ee url dabei ay Gah air La) DUNN .30 
Shingleindustrm (exeludesishingle-Dolt/operations) a serra ser meres aici or oh i0 0 mre orn lals wo et eUeS sla MMLEEMIR AUN ek ate Ae 40 
Boz Manufacturing Industry (wooden boxes, barrels, kegs, casks, tierces, pails and other wooden containers): 
Male persons:21. years! OMoOver(O)) 54.03.05 vecsm ees veh ues We aterees Malem louie s 04 wim SONIA CRM CORR dU, oe RTE 30 
Male persons over 18 and under 21 ‘yearsofagzeie) 2). 92, PE es, Ud. Is J I OS, abd Osea ies 25 
Malis persansinder 4S ears sisi’ uc 4 6 ATA He ee Oe, source at ey gh tea id hat hey .20 
Woodworking Industry (includes the making of sash and doors, cabinets, show cases, office and store fixtures, wood 
furniture, wood furnishings, veneer products and general millwork): (k) 
Wale’ persons 21 years ANG OVER, 1: hte Heh. eee ee CRI PALG IRIN Slo hole Laks PPR 78 TMG MPT ETO, 40 
Male persons Over 18 and under Zl years Of AGO. sjcore cis caysel cote sta o!ieo os 01d 0.0 S16 ees eee Sickel ve IPT AeA .30 
Malo persons ING GF 18: Oasis fs acisidiscse’s oh wyerdte glass aiarecose.o)9 one ceet eee Re Oat hele Mee Cn SLE al Hindies. 25 
Household Furniture Manufacturing Industry; (1) 
Male persons) 21 yearsiand OVERs seicde cian ved sino beer ook thee EIU, SSE, MEE CIEL rae, ies. te nes DE 40 
Male mersonstlOnyears Ol age weiins siccte se ube wesley coy aitte cia eraiclonaeg neatsca lal Rata lacs. 0 cl LAE RR Ria es aang 430, 
Male persons19.:years!ofiages 28h, Sik WGN AE Ae Oe OID ORE NS By A GT IE .30 
Mie Lonpyersons th ORVOR ES OLAS Oi: cess ar terey ee aie or eke eee v ata Plates eet eli ialer do: cle Sis\4. ci a(t gine) wud Laval a ae REE RoE eT .273 
Male'‘persons I7ivears Of age dcies Ae OL OA ete ea Opel: es anteeapes) TY ae marrage) Aiea "iene by 25 
NEMS ErSONSUNCEL 1 7hy CALS Oli AoC a eseh le Us N eae Pine ayec des CTA eke shai) arene Mate rene coerce ceca tea .20 
Baking Industry (manufacture and delivery of bread, biscuits and cakes): 
BLE DEFSONS, 21 -Y.CATSraG OV. EL ee, cle eA Wee UR RINE STIRS TALES Ee) TaN, Sis si T eaN RNC Re eaes 620 40 
Mato persons! Ol 1 Shy cara Of BO) Cie ti Liu Citi nen eae ate sem RE Meee! UI lcs sg md Ma on te Wael wana alata 925 
Bisle DOCRORG OL EOryeere Ol BOTT TUMORI Voli ME Be ei ets ord visas cy lem sels che me etbla tas 30 
Male persons) of'20 years‘ofiage ley etl 28,, ee Ss See OAR Mee OOM Pe ae A EN 35 
Fruit and Vi ous Industry (includes all canning, preserving, drying, packing, etc., of any kind of fruit, vegetable 
or seed): (c 
Tomato Canning (between September 2, and September 30, 1937)— ’ 
Male personsy2l' years anGlo very ain Soc cel. setter ater cae eisicle ic Gils OS sN/OUe ole iMtasalite aitstetamleluge ote misetsbene ts .38 (minimum 


IMalakpersons tnder.21. “years ss macs carters coer oreo aes 16 8. sr lee. ow jsic oot aD ere STS Nero Rereest ei 


All other canning, preserving, drying, packing, ete.— 

Male persons 21 years and over: 
Hours up to 10 hours in any one day..... PM acing Ais » 465% a veka’ 9 wees torcenee hater ee ates & 
Hoursan-excess of-l0/and up’to112 hours in anyeoner day s.ns.. dolore cscdee cc Anais ewe « semiacen snc 
Hoursdntexcess'of'12 hours in any, ones y see ea as NL elie a ae Seva le SEED oy) 

Male persons under age of 21 years: 
Figure upto, 10 BOUTS IN ANY ONO: CAV: seuse ma Marans ie tc a2 as gins 4 1 Aalals ooo! ve 21d Se ce ae ee ete 
Hours in excess of 10 and up to 12 hours in any one day............cccecceccccrcccccccceceseces 
Hioursnniexcess ol 12) hours Ian y ONS OB Ye ses cere sacs vies, ste) nis, sie aieleiala sierareipie 6.«.s.0i01 nema re areata aelercenr 


Construction Industry: 

In Vancouver, Victoria, New Westminster, Nanaimo, Prince Rupert, Esquimalt, Oak Bay, Saanich, West 
Vancouver, Burnaby and North Vancouver: 

eer tlh 2h Voate BA OVER... os. a ce8s sks c HERES Neo eed wed aoe eae as weg iaia area apameg Mats 
Wealenersons over 1s ang under el years OlaAgey.sn sys ecres acco oe haa sain eleiorsierhe ve ate secleuiels setae: 

Rest of province: 
MUMGreDES SL VOGeR ANC OVER... ov crop aet.o es po tuehiaes ween sass aves 3c aN Gs Deegan o's a cle aeieR ene mn aes 
Male persons over 18: and under 21 years'of age. i224 HAD DM IIa aT aelela viele Secle ale oie selblele el ellotelons aad 


Carpentry Trade (except indentured apprentices), (construction or alteration of buildings and structures), in Vic- 
toria and defined district in southerly part of Vancouver Island.................... ccc e eee e eee eee eeee 


Shipbuilding (e): ; , : i i 
ale persons 21 years and over employed asship-carpenters, shipwrights, joiners, boat builders, or wood- 
GAUL OTL erie Ah boas Oaks oe wre lene Te Re eee I Me POPE, SAI Ae TEs Bees 2 
Re ieeeee nla pirates 21 years and OVEE. |... sis seg ears sre sBeee a’ vies a dhebos pale ctadedaae soneuninea s 
Brena ner OU PORTS (6)... 052.5 cemieds Sl dn chs aon SRR eas vb Aid be ale Rees MERA RORUGNY Ame arate 


of $1.14 in any 
one day) 

.28 (minimum 
of 84 cents in 
any one day) 
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MINIMUM WAGE RATE FOR MALE EMPLOYEES IN BRITISH COLUMBIA*—Continued 













Industry Wages - 
per hour 
$ 
Transportation Industry (other than by rail, water or air and excluding passenger transportation): 
Male persons of any age: (f), (j) 
Operators of motor-vehicles of 2,000 pounds net weight or over and of horse-drawn vehicles (other than 
bread or milk retail deliverymen): 
Weekiof.not,less than 40, and. not ‘more than 50, houtay ches jueeeilanss eae) ete bled’ al aailels. ee .40 
Weel: of less than 40"hours ein. seer isle ice slabs ccayese os dusln bullets ab elaoee ne Some RA eae aie ee A 45 
For every hour in excess of 50 and up to and including 54 hours per week....................... 60 
Operators of motor-vehicles of less than 2,000 pounds net weight (other than bread or milk retail delivery- 
men and motor-cycle drivers): 
Week of not less than 40 and not more than 50 hours.................... 0c ee ccceeeceeeneeeees .35 
Weelviofiless than40ihours:)\. ona HAt ia lanai te wodisec. het) Bea erator gharee tat 40 
For every hour in excess of 50 and up to and including 54 hours per week..................+---- 524 
Motor-cycle operators: 
Weelsofinotiless:than 40, notanore than'48 hours... 0.0...) sae eee a eece sneer 25 
Week consisting of less than 40 hours. ...6 230)... 306 eels aber wares rie ell keer ce aaah « .30 
Bicycle riders and foot messengers employed exclusively on delivery or messenger work (but not those 
employed exclusively by wholesale or retail trade establishments): 
Week of not. less than 40 and not more than 48 hours..............6--.sceccrececcctcsesccessee ly 
Weelcofiless than 40 bourse eis win wtces 615d pievesieie stale! eve cee casey’) E aReReS Em enndeiey Liesl eT fon leuae tear .20 
Swampers and helpers: 
Week of not less than 40 and not more than 50 hours............0... 0.0 c cece eeeeeeeeebeeteeeees 80 
Week ofdess than 40 outs n aia vices esse cssrte es cys ete a nencinss sox s W]e Tee oe Reo .40 
For every hour in excess of 50, up to and including 54 hours per week.............000000.00000. 025 
Drivers of retail milk or bread delivery VGHECLOG i so: aac cuuldd deplete ahes'ial oop a counts aac: 21 eine Aen en ee eee .40 
Drivers of horse drawn vehicles other than retail delivery of bread and milk: 
Week of not less than 40 and not: more than 50 hours.............000000cc ce ceeueeeeeveeueeeueees .40 
Weekiofidessthan/40 hours) as... LAW Ol ceed Pore Coven mnune, Pyseve. ge tere iteaaes. erseesiaty peer bd ioduew Bene 45 
For every hour in excess of 50 up to and including 54 hours per week.................0...0000.. .60 
Bus Drivers in Victoria, Esquimalt, Oak Bay and Saanich: 
Male persons of any age in charge of or driving motor vehicle with seating accommodation for more than 7 
passengers used as a public conveyance for which service a charge is made— 
Week of not less than 40 and not more than 50 hours..............0cccceuececeuveeecceevseeees 45 
Weelkiof dess.than’40Jhoursie! Vad He sd, Woden 8 ce, de tolonn tala soccer ante is eM art ONE bale .50 
Every hour in excess of 9 hours in any one day or 50 hours in any one week.................... 675 
Taxicab Drivers of any age in Vancouver, Victoria, Esquimalt, Oak Bay and Saanich (j}..................-000- 2.75 per day 
Mercantile Industry (wholesale and retail establishments): (q) 
Male persons, 21 years and over, for week of 374 hours or More......)....2200ceece eee ceeeccteceeeseceueess 15.00 per week 


Male persons, 21 years and over, for week of less than 37% hours................0009 eee sivnjelsedaueesbeudees 


Male persons 21 years and under 24, inexperienced or partly experienced, with permit from the Board, for 
week of 374 hours or more 


Male persons, 21 years and under 24, inexperienced or partly experienced, with permit from the Board, for 
week of less than 373 hours 


Male persons, 18 and under 21 years, inexperienced or partly experienced, with permit from the Board, for 
week of 373 hours or more 


Male persons, 18 and under 21 years, inexperienced, or partly experienced, with permit from the Board, for 
weekolless than’ 374 Nourse ceine, (eee I Soe era a SRDS, LEU RS, ee. ee ee 


Male persons, 18 and under 21 years employed not more than 5 days a month...:..............0.0c0seeueee 


Male persons commencing under 18 years, for week of 37} hours or more 


Male persons commencing under 18 years, for week of less than 37} hours............... 00020 c vee cece eres F 


.40 (minimum 








months 


.24 Ist 6 mths. 
CON 730 Mola lO 
months (mini- 


13.00 for 3rd 
year. 


.21 Ist year to 
.35 for 3rdyear 
(minimum of 
.85 in any day 
Ist year to 1.40 
in any day 8rd 
year). 

.30 (minimum 


if under 17 
years to 13.00 
for age 20 


day for age 20) 
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MINIMUM WAGE RATES FOR MALE EMPLOYEES IN BRITISH COLUMBIA*—Coneluded 








Industry Wages per 
hour 
: : : $ 
Stationary Steam Engineers (1): F ; 
With certificate of competency under Boiler Inspection Act, where required..................00.00 cee cease .50 
With special or temporary certificate or where certificate of competency not required................00e00- 40 
Barbering (excludes those employed in beauty-parlours or hairdressing shops while working on women or children 
only): 
Wirek ofd0" hours On more sa fers SEA ae crete aig ORO: Fn wlce cet vgs dlls Ge cine ete eicrs Goblins care REE eee 18.00 per week 
Wieekvoiiless' thant40ioursasencni: (a. core eters se nace « OT, RUE TE PRE es A a ae .45 (minimum 
of $1.80 in any 
one day) 


Elevator Operators: 
Male operators over the age of 18 years: 
Wiceltion 4 OSHOUTSTOLANOLG 5. . Las We eete RRM LG. Scatter nics cools Meo tcpateyebatrce eee ee tie. een ne Bie ee 14.00 per week 
Weektonlessi(bamAQMNours,..05 io) Heise ccs « sy RAR. hte 0 ee ee DE en er 37% ~ (mini- 
mum 1.50 in 
; any one day) 
First Aid Attendants (male) of any age with certificate of competency (assistant first aid attendants to be paid pro 


NOLO.) eRe ae. OT. See. . RE MRM ORE Jou Se Te ae Bey ‘a per day 
) 
Janitors (including janitors, janitor-cleaners or janitor-firemen): 
Janitor on premises, apartment building of 48 suites or more (h)............0cecacccccecaccecucevecceneeess 125.00 per 
month 

Janitor residing on premises, apartment building of 23 to 47 suites (h)........ 000. cc cece cee secs eeeeoceees 75.00 to 123.00 
per month(m) 
Janitor residing on premises, apartment building of 5 to 21 suites (h)........... 0c cc ccc cc cee cece eee e eee nees 22.00 to 73.00 


per month (n) 
PATOL DOTA NICODS oA veee « acictormvoan teeters ste EE co uae RUE Sa hoo a Re ote is cial Mie NAO RRS homey 374 


* The orders do not apply to apprentices indentured under the Apprenticeship Act. 

(a) Watchmen employed in camps where operations are entirely suspended are exempt from these minimum wage orders. 
In British Columbia Census Division No. 1 (southeast mountain area) a maximum sum of $1.25 per day for board and lodging 
may be deducted from wages. 

(b) A number not exceeding 10 per cent of the total number of employees over 21 years of age may be employed at less than 
the minimum rate, but at not less than 30 cents per hour in the sawmill industry and 25 cents in the box manufacturing industry. 

(c) The number of male persons paid at wage rates less than the minimum for male persons over 21 years shall not exceed 
15 per cent of the whole number of male employees of any age. 

(d) A minimum of 50 cents per hour for overtime pay. 

(e) Male persons under 21 years may be paid a minimum of 25 cents, providing the number receiving less than the regular 
minimum rates does not exceed 10 per cent of the total number of male employees of any age. 

(f) If vehicle is provided by the employee, all reasonable costs of operation are to bepaid by the employer. Waiting time is 
to be paid for at regular rates. 

(g) Where the employee provides his own bicycle, all reasonable costs of operation while used in the employer’s service are 
to be paid by the employer. 

(h) Not more than $20 per month may be deducted from wages as rent for a suite of 2 rooms and bath, not more than $5 
for each additional room with a maximum of $25 per month; not more than $4 per month may be deducted for electricity aad 
gas where no meters are installed. 

; (i) This order does not apply to steam engineers in apartment buildings who are to receive wages not less than those fixed 
or janitors. 

(j) Uniforms, if required, are to be furnished free of charge by the employer. 

(k) From November 15, 1937, the total number of male employees receiving less than 40 cents per hour in any establishment 
may not exceed one third of the total number of male employees in the establishment. 

(l) The total number of male employees receiving less than 40 cents per hour in any establishment may not exceed 40 per 
cent of the whole number of employees in the establishment. 

(m) $73 for 22 suites with increase of $2 per month for each additional suite up to 47 suites. 

(n) $22 for 5 suites with increase of $3 per month for each additional suite up to 21 suites. 
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Wages and Hours of Labour Under Collective Agreements and Schedules of 
Wages and Hours Made Obligatory by Orders in Council in Certain 


Provinces 


In certain provinces, legislation provides that 
the wage rates and hours of labour agreed 
upon by representatives of employers and 
workers in a trade or industry for a locality, 
district or the whole province may be made 
obligatory on all employers and employees con- 
cerned by Order in Council on the recom- 
mendation of the Minister in charge of the 
administration of labour legislation. Such rates 
of wages and hours of labour are noted below 
and are applicable to both male and female 
workers unless otherwise stated. 


Nova ScoriA 
Industrial Standards Act of Nova Scotia 


This Act, which was summarized in the 
Lasour GaAzeTrTe, July, 1936, page 604 with 
amendments in Lasour GazertTs, August, 1937, 
page 861 is similar to the Industrial Standards 
Act of Ontario as noted below. It is, however, 
restricted to the building and construction in- 
dustry in Halifax and Dartmouth, excluding 
government and municipal employees and any 
employee performing temporary work the total 
amount of which does not exceed $25. 

Four schedules were made binding by Orders 
in Council under this Act, September 1, 1936, 
(LasourR GAzETTE, September, 1936), and were 
still effective at the end of the year 1937. 
The wage rates and hours so in effect are as 
follows: 


Minimum 
_— hourly Hours 
wage per week 
rate 
$ 

BPICII AV Cra rare e cieioes ss iavers alagiers .974 44 
GCaTnenbOEs gee sek om icing’ suavb aac oe .60 44 
Electrical workers..............scseee .80 44 
Plumbers and Steamfitters............ 75 44 


Provision is made in all schedules for extra pay for over- 
time. 


QUEBEC 
Workmen's Wages Act 


The text of this Act, which replaces the 
Collective Labour Agreements Extension Act, 
was summarized in the LaBour Gazerts, July, 
1937, page 745. Under this Act any party to 
a collective agreement made between the repre- 
sentatives of an association of employees and 
the representatives of an association of 
employers or one or more employers may 
apply to the Lieutenant Governor in Council 
through the provincial Minister of Labour to 
have those terms of such agreement which 


govern wages, hours of labour, apprenticeship, 
classification of operations, determination of 
classes of employers and employees and. all 
such provisions as the Lieutenant Governor 
in Council may deem in conformity with 
the spirit of the Act, made obligatory on 
all employers and employees in the trade, 
industry, commerce or occupation within 
the district determined in the agreement. 
Notice of such application is published, and 
thirty days is then allowed for filing 
of objections and the Minister may hold 
an inquiry. After this period if the Minister 
considers that the terms of the agreement 
“have acquired a preponderant significance and. 
importance” and that it is advisable, with due 
regard to economic conditions, an Order in 
Council may be passed granting the applica- 
tion, and making the provisions of the agree- 
ment obligatory from the date of publication 
of the Order in Council in the Quebec Official 
Gazette. The agreement may be amended 
through the same procedure. The agreements 
under this Act are enforced within the industry 
itself by joint committees composed of repre- 
sentatives of both employers and employees. 
Proceedings under the Collective Labour 
Agreements Extension Act were summarized 
in the Lasour Gazette from June, 1934, to 
July, 1937; proceedings under the Workmen’s 
Wages Act in the issues beginning July, 1937. 

The wages and hours in effect under agree- 
ments so made obligatory in various industries 
in the whole or part of the Province are noted 
below. 


Iron Oxipe Minina—All mines now pro- 
ducing iron oxide (ochres) in the province of 
Quebec are covered by an obligatory agree- 
ment. (Lasour Gazerre, December, 1937.) 
Minimum hourly wage rates are 324 cents for 
workers working in the mines, 35 cents for 
those working in the establishments and 424 
cents for millers. Hours are limited to 48 per 
week. 


Baxine Inpustry.—Agreements approved by 
Order in Council as to wages and other working 
conditions in this industry provide for the fol- 
lowing minimum weekly wage rates and maxi- 
mum hours: Quebee City and Levis—bakers 
$20, foremen bakers $23, apprentices $7, sales- 
men $16. Hours for bakers 65 per week (LaBourR 
GazeTTE, December, 1937). Three Rivers— 
bakers $15 to $22, apprentice bakers $5 to $10; 
delivery salesmen $9 plus commission (LABOUR 
Gazette, February, April and October, 1935, 
January and March, 1936). Sherbrooke—bak- 
ers $13 to $20, apprentices $6 (LaBsour GAZETTE, 
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March, 1935). Montreal—bakers $18 to $22, 
helpers $15, apprentices $10 to $12, with a 60 
hour week; salesmen $15 (Lasour Gazerts, 
February, 1987). Sorel—bakers $12 to $18 with 
a 60 hour week; salesmen $12 (Lasour Gazerrts, 
September, 1937). Hull—bakers $12 to $28, 
confectioners $20, apprentices $6 to $12; hours 
60 per week; salesmen $12 (Lasour GazeTT#, 
June and October, 1935). 


Butcuer SHops.—One agreement is in effect 
under an Order in Council for butchers in the 
city of Sorel and the village of St. Joseph 
de Sorel. Hours are limited to 48 per week 
and the minimum wage rate for journeymen 
butchers is 35 cents per hour; apprentices may 
be paid 10 cents per hour during first year, 
15 cents during second year and 20 cents during 
third year, (Lasour Gazerre, August, 1937.) 


SHozr Manuracturinc—A new agreement 
was made covering both male and female em- 
ployees in the boot and shoe manufacturing 
industry throughout the province (Lasour 
GazettE, October, 1937). Employees are 
divided into six trade classes according to the 
skill required for the operation. Minimum 
hourly wage rates for each class and for the 
apprentices to the first four classes are as 
follows: 

Minimum Wage Rate Per Hour 


Class ZoneIl ZonelII Zone III 
AY adler “55 “523 48 
Apprentice °33 “ol 29 
Ree. s RAG °45 +424 39 
Apprentice -26 225 -23 
Lidia c's ke < & x ovactans oo °33 23 
Apprentice 21 -20 -18 
SIS Clore ee 25 °24 -22 
Apprentice 18 17 -16 
Stocks Sere eaean e 18 °17 -16 
11 Fale s ern tianal thé -123 114 


Minimum wage rates for women or men who 
take the place of women employees on an 
operation not mentioned in the classified list of 
operations are as follows: 


Minimum Weekly Wage Rates 
Zonel ZoneII ZoneIII Zone IV 
20% of female 
employees.. 


$7.00 $600 $6.00 § 6.00 
15% of female 
employees.. 
9.00 8.00 7.50 7.00 
65% of female 
employees. . 
11.00 © 10.00 9.50 9.00 


Fur Inpustry, Montreau AND District.—An 
Order in Council which was summarized in the 
Lasour Gazette, June and November, 1936, 
provides for the following minimum weekly 
wage rates in the district comprising the Island 
of Montreal and the area within 50 miles of 
it: Cutters—first class $35, second class $28; 
operators (male)—first class $28, second class 
$20; operators (female)—first class $20, second 
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class $15; finishers (female)—first class $18, 
second class $14; apprentice cutters, trimmers, 
blockers and nailers—first class $20, second 
class $12; examiners—first class $24, second 
class $12; finishers (male)—first class $24, 
second class $20. Hours: 40 per week on the 
Island of Montreal and a radius of 10 miles 
from its limits and in the rest of the district 
for establishments with more than three work- 
ers; 48 per week in the area within a radius 
of 40 miles of the first area for establishments 
with three workers or less. 


Guiove MANuFActurING (Fringe Gioves) Prov- 
INCE OF QuEBEC.—The agreement approved by 
Order in Council for this industry covers the 
entire province. (Lasour Gazerrs, June, 1937). 
Hours are limited to 49 per week. Wages are 
fixed on a piece rate basis. From October 1, 
1937, these rates were increased 10 per cent 
over the previous rates. In towns of popula- 
tion of less than 15,000 the minimum piece 
rates are 15 per cent lower than in the larger 
centres. 


GuovE ManuFAcTURING (WoRK GLOVES) 
PRovINCE OF QuerBEc—This agreement was 
summarized in the Lasour GazetTrre, August, 
1937, page 920. Maximum hours are reduced 
to 44 per week and an increase was made in 
the piece rates of 15 per cent over the previous 
scale. 


MeEn’s, Boys’, Youtus’, CHILDREN’S AND 
JUVENILES’ CLOTHING INDUSTRY, PROVINCE OF 
QurBEC.—This industry throughout the Prov- 
ince is covered by an agreement made 
obligatory by Orders in Council, the last one 
coming into effect November 20, 1937 (Lasour 
GazETTe, December). (The manufacture of 
shirts, overalls, mackinaw coats, etc., is not 
included in the agreement.) The province is 
divided into three zones: Zone I is the Island 
of Montreal and the area within 10 miles of 
its limits, Zone II is the area within 75 miles 
of the boundaries of Zone I, Zone III is the 
rest of the province. The hours are 44 per 
week in Zone I and 48 hours in Zones II and 
III; overtime pay is time and one-half in 
Zone I and time and one-quarter in Zones II 
and III. 


Piece work rates may be fixed instead of 
hourly rates, provided that such rates do not 
yield less than the hourly rates established 
in this agreement. 


In the coats, pants and vests departments, 
class AA consists of skilled cutters in all three 
departments; class A, of head operators and 
shape sewers or underbasters by machine in 
the coat department and pocket makers and 
tape sewers in the vest department; class BB, 
of pocket makers and skilled trimmers in the 
coat department, back and front pocket makers, 
trimmers and seamers in the pants department 
and skilled trimmers and second operators in 
the vest department; class B, of fitters and 


off-pressers in the coat department, leg pressers 
in the pants department and off-pressers in the 
vest department; class C, of edge basters, 
second basters, shapers and top collar makers 
in the coat department and lining stitchers in 
the pants department; class D, of examiners. 
joiners, second operators, lining makers and 
pocket tackers in the coat department, lining 
sewers and top pressers. cloth waistband sewers 
in the pants department, fitters in the vest 
department; class EE, of steam machine pres- 
sers and underpressers in the coat department 
and general underpressers in the vest depart- 
ment; class E, of choppers, lining basters, 
machine edge basters and undercollar basters 
in the coat department, pocket makers and 
outside seamers on boys’ shorts and bloomers 
and juvenile pants, lining sewers and attachers 
on boys’ shorts and bloomers and juvenile pants 
in the pants department; class FF, of under- 
pressers in the pants department; class F, of 
armhole basters, buttonhole makers, lapel 
makers, sleeve makers in the coat department, 
buttonhole makers, fitters, inside seamers on 
boys’ shorts and bloomers and juvenile pants 
and trimming makers in the pants department, 
buttonhole makers, basters, lining makers and 
vee sewers in the vest department; class G, 
of bottom of collar and leaf of collar fellers, 
canvas basters, canvas makers, coat finishers, 
general hands, inside coat tackers, button 
sewers in the coat department, button sewers, 
examiners, finishers, fly makers, loop makers, 
pocket sergers and tackers in the pants depart- 
ment, brushers, button sewers, examiners, 
finishers, general hands, ticket sewers in the 
vest department; class H, of buttonhole tackers, 
fellers of bottom of sleeve linings, pocket closers, 
sleeve lining tackers and basters, ticket pocket 
makers in the coat department, buttonhole tack- 
ers and cleaners in the pants department and 
buttonhole tackers and cleaners in the vest 
department; class K, of basting pullers (male). 


MINIMUM HOURLY WAGE*® RATES IN COATS, 
VESTS AND PANTS DEPARTMENTS 


Class Zone I Zone II | Zone III 
cents ceni's cents 
ATA Oe ete ard fetal, ies 76 68 64 
AD sth ae an ence ae T Sot) A rfl 64 61 
BS Breet epee cee. Cocke ayant 65 58 55) 
PE gee | 8 a A ea 63 56 53 
PE Ee a os cay kA! cae 60 54 51 
Dat. es 8 aa a On ate hee 53 48 45 
UBT Saas Otten leant. acetate. 4 47 42 40 
1 AL Can eee A ee 45 40 38 
TON re One ee Poe nle » ote 38 34 32 
HE A oe ee ts ae a 2 ae 5 36 32 30 
I Bes Le oe Ee ean ee 31 28 26 
H—Ileti6imonthsin ss) e cee 17 15 13 
2a G mont hear. hee 20 18 17 
SravonmMonthsaseneie sas 24 oe 19 
45m 6 Months os... oe 28 25 23 
ALOT 2 Vearsiecs ues 31 28 26 
Be oe Se Re ie) nee cor en 16 14 13 
Apprentice choppers— 
IstiG; montanes ne 18 16 15 
2nd 6 months. 2). 23 20 19 
OIG O MORTNS wu ee ee 273 25 23 
4th G months... .sew ees 324 29 28 
SthiO months. 25 Gee. Jie 374 34 32 
After 24 yearsta.iati5. Jos 45 41 36 
Apprentice trimmers— 
ISCO MOU tS eee aoe 18 16 15 
2nd 6 MONtHSs we eee. f. 20 18 17 
SravGimonthsyeeene se 23 20 19 
AthiGsmonths sii. dept. 25 23 21 
SEhiGwmNonths.. on-set os 273 26 23 
ObHWOuMOnENS.. ater dace 31 28 HE 
NTCCTIORV EATS... gee a ee 374 34 32 
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MINIMUM HOURLY WAGE RATES IN 
MANUFACTURE OF ODD PANTS 








Class ZoneI | ZonelII | Zone III 
cents cents cents 
Slalled cutters. cncaehe etic 68 61 59 
Front and back pocket 
maker, trimmer and seam- 
ORs wea orca tates eee 613 55} 52% 
Lining stitcher and leg 
DPLESSELS : Rote s asigaeee = awe 57 51 48 
Lining sewer and top presser . 50 45 423 


Chopper for odd pants; 

pocket maker, lining sewer, 

stitcher and seamer (out- 

side )on boys’ longs, shorts 

and bloomers............. 41 37 35 
Fitter, underpresser, trim- 

ming maker, buttonhole 

maker, seamer (inside) on 

boys’ longs, shorts and 

bloomers. eta he cbc Uneer 35 30 28 
Fly maker, pocket serger, 

tacker, button sewer, fin- 

isher, loop maker, exam- 


Ter kay sense tetanic eres 284 253 244 
Cleaners and  buttonhole 
tacker— 
1st. 6. months.) ens. ade. 16 14 13 
2nd GLMONL Saye aeee eon 18 16 15 
Sra 6 months ess |e torso 214 19 18 
4th.6 months # hace. «ee 25 22 20 
AS COTI2 VERrSis mnie nee 284 25 22 





In the manufacture of infants’ and children’s 
clothing up to the age of 6 years, not exceed- 
ing size 24, as well as sportswear, and for 
girls’ clothing up to the age of 14 years, 
providing such clothing is manufactured 
entirely by the same method and manner of 
production as that used in the men’s and boys’ 
clothing industry and is not made by a manu- 
facturer, contractor or jobber _ principally 
engaged in the cloak and suit industry, the 
following minimum rates apply :— 


MINIMUM HOURLY WAGE RATES FOR MANU- 
FACTURE OF INFANTS’ AND CHILDREN’S 


CLOTHING 
Class Zone I Zone II | Zone III 
cents cents cents 
Skilled markers............ 68 61 59 
Trimmers... Sues 614 553 523 
Shapeimakerss ee 53 48 45 
Tape sewers, offpressers, 
sleeve hangers............ 53 48 45 
Pocket makers............. 44 40 38 


Steam machine pressers, 

choppers, machine edge 

basters, buttonhole mak- 

ers, pocket tackers, joiners, 

second operators, lining 

makers, shapers.......... 35 313 30 
Sleeve makers, lapel mak- 

ers, armhole basters, coat 

finishers, button sewers, 


general hands, canvas 
makers, canvas basters, 
underpressers............. 30 27 253 


Sleeve lining tackers, sleeve 
lining sewers, undercollar 
makers, pocket closers, 
basting pullers, buttonhole 
tackers, cleaners, size tick- 
et sewers, brushers, ap- 


prentices— 
ist Gamontharrs estes eo 17 15 14 
2nd 6 months........... 19 17 16 
3rd6'months?.).:, ..\- 23 21 20 
4th 6 months........... oF 24 23 


iter i2 years" hee oe 30 27 253 
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Women’s Croak anp Surr Inpustry, Prov- 
INCE OF QvuEBEC——The Order in Council 
approving the agreement for this industry 
governs conditions throughout the Province in 
the production, for women and girls over 14 
years, of cloaks, coats, suits and of woollen 
skirts (Lasour Gazerte, October, 1987). The 
hours are 40 per week. 


The following minimum wage rates apply 
to these occupations :— 








Class Wages per hour 





cents 

Pully skilled'ettterese ee 80 
memi-skilled Gutters.................... 55 
FLELININGT Se ete Ae ie 60 
Murtailorse. (erent cnt eer. hk x07 4 65 
Assistant fir tailors: seceec nie... ed: 44 
Button sewers, general hands and ex- 

RIMUI OTSA icy 5hc. ey acekers.cieitte = iereioib s eehk' o's) 34 





In the following crafts, work may be done 
on a piece work or time work basis, but in 
either case the following minimum wage rates 
will apply :— 








Class Wages per hour 
7 cents 
Skilled operators (male)................ 80 
Skilled operators (female).............. 64 
Section operators (male or female)...... 80 
mop presaeraiie, SABI. oSeN ss.) 80 
Maehine mremsers $0.5, etn « assdhads nae ss 4 80 
pace prossers.. fe ee 75 
Piece pressoraw ih wields a PG 45 
ULES BION ei CT 42 
PaMSHOCs Se eee ee ae 42 
hint, matcerar) id)... PO OSM Bis. oo), 42 
Machine basters, hand basters and 
special machine operators............. 44 
Semi-skilled operators (male)........... 55 
Semi-skilled operators (female)......... 49} 





The Joint Committee may determine a 
special rate for employees whose production 
is under normal. 


Apprentices are limited to 5 per cent of the 
number of those employed in an establish- 
ment. Apprentice operators, pressers and 
cutters to start at $7 per week, with advances 
every six months to a minimum of $22 at the 
end of three years. 


Dress Curters, Province or QuEBEC.—The 
obligatory agreement for this trade (LaBour 
Gazette, October, 1936), covers throughout 
the province of Quebec, the cutting depart- 
ments of manufacturers, contractors, jobbers 
and retailers engaged in the production of 
women’s and misses’ dresses, dress ensembles, 
blouses, etc., and all separate skirts not in- 
cluded in the cloakmakers agreement, but does 
not include smocks, aprons, uniforms, etc. 
Hours are limited to 44 per week. Minimum 
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weekly wage rates: cutters $30, choppers $20, 
apprentices $15. The number of apprentices 
is limited to 20 per cent of total employees. 


WoMEN’s AND CHILDREN’s MiLuinery In- 
pustry, MonTrEAL AND Disrrict.—The agree- 
ment approved by Order in Council for this 
industry (Lasour Gazertr, August, 1935, March, 
1936 and June, 1937) covers the Island of 
Montreal and an area within a distance of 50 
miles from its limits. Hours are 40 per week. 
Wages per week for qualified operators are: 
hand blockers $32; straw operators, fabric 
operators, blockers and cutters $29; drapers 
$20, draper-trimmers $17, trimmers $15. Work- 
ers not yet qualified may be paid at rates 
fixed by the Joint Committee until they are 
qualified, but not more than 25 per cent of 
employees in a certain class of work in any 
establishment may be paid at less than the 
above minimum rates. 


Printinc TRADES, QUEBEC AND CHICOUTIMI. 
—The Order in Council extending an agree- 
ment as to wages and working conditions in 
the printing trades in the judicial districts of 
Quebec, Beauce and Montmagny (Lasour 
GazettE, November, 1935) provides for a 48- 
hour week for day work and a 45-hour week 
for night work. Minimum wage rates in the 
judicial district of Quebec for journeymen 
typographers, pressmen, stereotypers and book- 
binders: $25 per week for day work and $27 
for night work. In the judicial districts of 
Beauce and Montmagny these rates may be 
reduced 15 per cent. 


For the judicial districts of Chicoutimi, Lake 
St. John, Roberval and Charlevoix-Saguenay, 
the Order in Council (Lasour Gazetrn, Novem- 
ber, 1936) provides for a 40-hour week. 
The minimum wage rate for journeymen typo- 
graphers, pressmen, bookbinders and _stereo- 
typers is 52 cents per hour, with a 10 per cent 
reduction on this rate for work in municipali- 
ties of a population of less than 2,000. 


PRINTING TRADES, MonrtTrREAL AND DISTRICT. 
The Orders in Council covering the printing 
trades with the exception of work on daily 
newspapers and certain work in job offices 
(duplicating, etc.), in Montreal and district, 
which were summarized in the Lasour GAZETTE, 
June and December, 1936, and November, 1937, 
include in their jurisdiction the Island of 
Montreal and the area within 100 miles of its 
limits. It is divided into four zones, of which 
Zone I comprises the Island of Montreal and 
within 10 miles of its limits, Zone II the muni- 
cipalities of Three Rivers, Sherbrooke, Sorel, 
St. Hyacinthe, Valleyfield, Joliette, Granby, 
Saint Jean d’Iberville, Laprairie, St. Jerome 
and within 2 miles of their limits, Zone III 
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the remainder of the area, and Zone IV is 
made up of establishments owning and print- 
ing a weekly or semi-weekly newspaper in the 
territory comprising Zones II and III. The 
hours are 48 per week. Minimum weekly 
wage rates are shown in the accompanying 
table. 


SCHEDULE OF MINIMUM WEEKLY WAGE RATES - 


IN BOOK AND JOB PRINTING, MONTREAL 
DISTRICT 








Zone I | Zone II! Zone III} Zone IV 


$ $ $ $ 
Journeymen compositors..} 31.20 | 26.52 | 24.96 | 23.87 
Journeymen machine 
p Operators Sadie. eee 31.20 | 26.52 | 24.96 | 23.87 
Apprentice compositors... 7.68-| 6.53-| 6.14-} 5.88- 
23.52 | 19.99 | 18.82 | 17.99 
Platen pressmen and 
multi - copying machine 
operators— 
Journeymen pressmen..| 25 92 | 2203] 2074) 19 89 
Heed ersits. airs (i738 cate 14.88 | 12.65] 11.90 | 11.39 
Apprentices............ 7.68-| 6.53-| 6.14-) 5.88- 
14.88 | 12.65 | 11.90} 11.39 
Cylinder Presses— 
Journeymen............ 831.20} 26.52 | 24.96 | 23.87 
iMesistamt nee aime: 25.92 | 22.03 | 20.74 19.83 
Feeders (smaller ma- 
CHINES) Mienee ss ee 18.24 | 15.50] 14.59} 18.95 
Feeders (larger ma- 
Chines) (een ice aes os 21:60) |} 718.365) .17.28)| 16.52 
Two Colour, Perfecting 
and Rotary Presses-- 
Journeymen............ 33.60 | 28.56} 26.88 | 25.70 
Assistants.............- 25.92 | 22.08 | 20.73 19.83 
Heed Grs.).2:0s1 sens. 21:60} 18:36 | 17.28] 16.52 
Helpersins ie aimccbiocce 14.88 12.65 11.90} 11.39 
All pressmen apprentices 
except those on platen 
PLesses sue lac es 7.68- 6.53-} 6.14-]| 5.88- 
18.24] 15.50] 14.59 | 138.95 
Bookbinders (journey- 
men)— 
Mierin tee: casein: Seises 31.20 | 26.52 | 24.96 | 238.87 
Wiementciice nae ccna: 12.50 | 10.68; 10.00 9.57 
Apprentices (men)...... 7.68-| 6.538-| 6.14-} 5.88- 
23.52 | 19.99 | 18.82 | 17.99 
Apprentices (women)... 7.00-} 5.95-| 5.60-| 5.36- 
12.50 | 10.68 |; 10.00 9.57 
Pressmen (Lithograph)— 
Offset presses (smaller 
size)— 
Journeymen.......... 25.92 | 22.03 | 20.741 19.83 
Feeders and helpers..} 14.88 12.65 11.90 11.39 
Offset presses (larger 
size)— 
Journeymen.......... 31.20 | 26.52 | 24.96} 23.87 
Feeders and helpers..| 14.88 | 12.65] 11.90] 11.39 
Apprentices.......... 7.68-] 6.538-| 6.14-| 5.88- 
14.88 | 12.65 | 11.90} 11.39 
Transferers (Lithograph)— 
Journeymen transferers 
and photolith plate 
ALSISORAM Eure tee 31.20 | °26.52 | 24.96 | 23.87 
Apprentices............ 7.68-| 6.68-| 6.14-] #i 5.88- 
23 .52 19.99 18.82 17.99 


Furniture INpustry, PRovINCE OF QUEBEC. 
—The Order in Council making obligatory the 
agreement in this industry throughout the 
province is summarized in the Lasour GAzErts, 
December, 1937. The province is divided into 


four zones: zone I is the Island of Mantreal 
and within 15 miles of it; zone II, municipali- 
ties of a population of 3,000 or more in the 
rest of the province except the county of 
Chicoutimi and etablishmens with 50 workers 
or less in any part of the province outside 
of zone I; zone III is the rest of the province; 
zone IV covers the manufacture of summer 
furniture made of wood assembled by nuts and 
bolts and using textiles in their manufacture. 
The latest agreement (LABouR Gazette, Decem- 
ber, 1937) provides for certain increased wages 
in November and further increases from 
January 1, 1938. Hours are limited to 55 per 
week except for shippers, maintenance and re- 
pair men. 
MINIMUM HOURLY WAGE RATES IN THE 


FURNITURE INDUSTRY FROM 
JANUARY 1, 1938 


Zones III 
_~ ZonelI | Zone II ata iV 
cents cents cents 
10% of employees........... 45 40 36 
A further 10% of employees. 40 35 30 
“ 60% 4 sf 35 30 25 
sf 7% “ 3 28 25 20 
i‘ 1% “s a 22 20 16 
Remaining 6% ; Je 18 15 12 


Until May 31, 1938, female employees, al- 
though included in the general schedule in 
effect before December 31, 1937, are to be paid 
at least the following minimum rates: in 
Montreal and the Island of Montreal and 
within 10 miles of it, 144 cents per hour during 
first year, 19 cents during second year, 23 cents 
after two years; in the rest of the province, 
124 cents during first year, 17 cents during 
second year and 21 cents after two years. From 
June 1, 1988, female workers to receive the 
same wage rates as men for the same work, 
and to be included in the general wage schedule 
shown above. 


ALUMINUM SMELTING INDUSTRY—This in- 
dustry, consisting of plants at Arvida and 
Shawinigan Falls only, is governed by an 
agreement for each of the two plants (LaBour 
Gazerte, November, 1937) and provides as 
regular hours for an 8 hour day, averaged over 
the regular working days of each calendar 
month. 

Minimum hourly wage rates for a few of 
the many classes of work at Arvida; bricklayers 
75 cents, machinists 65 cents, mechanics (gen- 
eral maintenance) 60 cents, millwrights 60 
cents, millwrights’ assistants 50 cents, electri- 
clans 60 cents, pipefitters 55 cents, carpenters 55 
cents, head potmen’s assistants 55 cents, pot- 


men 49 cents, carbon changers 51 cents, crane- 
men 47 cents, analysts from 35 cents during 
first year to 45 cents during third year, con- 
struction labourers 40 cents, general labourers 
45 cents. 


Minimum hourly wage rates for a few classes 
at work at Shawinigan Falls: head potmen’s 
helper 54 cents, potmen 48 cents, tapper 52 
cents, cranemen 48 cents, wire drawer 48 cents, 
pourer, catcher, electrician and millwright 46 
cents, labourer and sweeper 40 cents, 


ORNAMENTAL IRON AND Bronze INDUSTRY 
(SHop Work), QUEBEC AND Montreat Dis- 
TRIcTs.—In the city of Quebec and neighbour- 
ing counties (Lasour Gazette, December, 1937), 
hours are limited to 50 per week. Minimum 
hourly wage rates for this district are 50 cen'ts 
for mechanics, 40 cents for adjusters and 30 
cents for helpers in the city of Quebec and 
Levis and within 10 miles of their limits and 
in Thetford Mines; in the rest of the district, 
424 cents for mechanics, 34 cents for adjusters 
and 254 cents for helpers. 


In the Island of Montreal and neighbour- 
ing counties (Lasour Gazette, August and De- 
cember, 1937), hours are limited to 44 per 
week. Minimum hourly wage rates for this 
district are 66 cents for mechanics, 55 cents 
for fitters and 45 cents for helpers. 


GRANITE, MarsLeE AND STONE INDUSTRY, 
PRovINCE oF QuEBEC.—The agreement for. this 
industry includes both quarrying and cutting 
throughout the Province (Lasour GAZETTE, 
June and September, 1937). 


Maximum hours are: for granite cutting, a 
45 hour week for granite cutters, 44 hours for 
blacksmiths working in granite cutting plants, 
50 hours for blacksmiths in quarries, all 
other trades including surface machine oper- 
ators and quarrymen, 50 hours per week; for 
marble cutters, stone cutters and their ap- 
prentices, a 44 hour week; for all others en- 
gaged in the marble and stone cutting industry, 
55 hours per week. 


Minimum hourly wage rates for certain 
classes of work in the granite industry: granite 
cutters 70 cents in the cities of Montreal, 
Quebec, Three Rivers and Sherbrooke and 60 
cents in the rest of the province; black- 
smiths, machine polishers, surface machine 
operators in the granite industry 50 cents, 
carborundum machine operators, crane oper- 
ators in granite industry 45 cents, granite 
quarrymen 40 cents, labourers 30 cents. 


Certain minimum hourly wage rates in the 
marble industry: marble cutters 60 cents, ap- 
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prentice cutters from 25 to 50 cents, carborun- 
dum machine operators 50 cents (apprentices 
35 to 45 cents), millwrights 40 cents, sawyer- 
men and cranemen 40 cents, hand polishers 35 
cents. 


Certain minimum hourly wage rates in the 
stone industry: stone cutters 60 cents, appren- 
tice cutters 20 to 50 cents, planermen 45 cents, 
apprentice planermen 35 and 40 cents, car- 
borundum machine operators 40 cents, stone 
turners 45 cents, sawyermen 40 cents, crane- 
men 40 cents, helpers 30 cents. 


STEVEDORING, MontTrREAL AND SoreL.—At 
Montreal (Lasour Gazette, June, 1937) an 
agreement covers longshoremen, checkers and 
coopers loading and unloading vessels engaged 
in inland and coastal navigation except the 
handling of grain and provides for wage 
rates of 45 cents per hour for day work, 46 
cents for evening work and 48 cents for night 
work. At Sorel (Lasour Gazertse, August, 
1937), all longshoremen work is included in 
the agreement which provides for the follow- 
ing hourly wage rates: for loading grain 50 
cents for day work, 60 cents for evening work 
and 70 cents for night work; for unloading 
grain out of lake and ocean steamers into 
the elevator 45 cents for day work, 48 
cents for evening work and 55 cents for night 
work; for handling dynamite 60 cents; for 
general cargo 50 cents. Both ocean and inland 
and coastal navigation are included in the 
Sorel agreement. 


TaxicaB SERVICE AND TRUCKING, SorEL.—The 
obligatory agreement for these workers in the 
city of Sorel (Lasour Gazerrz, August, 1937) 
provides for a maximum of 10 hours work 
per day, 60 per week, with no work for truck 
drivers on Sundays or holidays. Taxi drivers 
to be paid 25 per cent of money taken in, 
and truck drivers 40 cents per hour, with a 
minimum of $15 per week for both, whatever 
the hours worked. The minimum weekly 
wage for private chauffeurs is $18. 


OFFICE AND CLERICAL Work (OFFICES AND 
SHops), JoNquiprs, Kenocami, St. JosprH 
p ALMA AND ArvipA——Male clerks, bookkeepers, 
stenographers, etc., employed in financial, in- 
dustrial and commercial establishments in 
these four towns of the Lake St. John and 
Chicoutimi districts are under an obligatory 
agreement which provides for a 44 hour week, 
except in retail stores where 63 hours is per- 
mitted and in restaurants. Minimum weekly 
wage rates in all excep+ retail stores include 
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$45 for manager, $37.50 for assistant manager, 
$35 for accountants; clerks, stenographers and 
typists from $10 to $22 during first four 
years and $25 after four years in financial and 
industrial establishments and municipal ser- 
vice, from $7 to $18 during first four years 
and $22 after four years in commercial estab- 
lishments (other than retail). Minimum 
weekly wage rates in retail commercial estab- 
lishments: $35 for manager, $25 for account- 
ant, bookkeeper and cashier, from $7 to $22 
for salesmen (male) during first six years 
and $30 after ten years, from $7 to $15 for 
delivery workers during first three years and 
$18 during fourth year. (LaBsour GazeTtTr, De- 
cember, 1937.) 


BLACKSMITHING.—An agreement for horse- 
shoers and wheelwrights (Lasour GAZETTE, 
December, 1937) effective in Victoriaville and 
the counties of Arthabasca, Nicolet, Richmond 
Megantic, Wolfe and Drummond provides for 
qualified workmen a minimum of $12 per 
week, $2.25 per day; for apprentices $6 per 
week in first year, $9 during second year. 


Snort ReEparrING—Two agreements are in 
effect by Order in Council. For the Island 
of Montreal (Lasour GazerTe, August, 1937) 
hours are limited to 64 per week, with mini- 
mum weekly rates of $12 for finishers and 
$15 for experienced workmen, except for four 
winter months when the corresponding rates 
are $9 and $10. For Victoriaville and vicinity 
(Lasour Gazetre, September, 1937), hours are 
as determined by municipal by-law. Minimum 
wage rates are $10 per week for finishers and 
$12 for other experienced workers, except in 
four winter months when the corresponding 
rates are $7.50 and $8. 


Barsers.—Agreements made obligatory by 
Orders in Council in the barber or the barber 
and hairdresser trades cover several districts. 
The hours vary in the several localities, each 
agreement specifying the time shops are to 
be open with periods off for each employee. 
Piece or job rates for each piece of work in 
the barbering, hairdressing, manicuring trades, 
etc., are specified in the agreements. For 
barbers employed by the week, the agreements 
specify a minimum weekly wage and in ad- 
dition provide that barbers receive a certain 
percentage of their individual receipts above a 
specified amount taken in during the week. 
The following minimum wage rates for barbers 
and hairdressers are payable in the following 
centres and in their surrounding districts: 


MINIMUM_WEEKLY WAGE” RATES FOR 
BARBERS AND HAIRDRESSERS 


Female 
Barbers Hair- 
dressers 
Weekly 
4 receipts 
Locality Minimum of which Minimum 
weekly Soins. weekly 
wage | sion of 50| Wase 
per cent 
is paid 
$ $ $ 
Riviére du Loup............ 12.00 22 (O00 F\, Seen eet 
Chicoutimny(a)) Nyame eee 15.006 12.50 
Quebec and Thetford Mines. 18.00 30: 00'* (5 eee 
LOvis hy. | ha Weir: eee 15.00 25.00) rilevrseie: See 
Portneuf County: <.. 0... 10.00 20).00' leone eres 
Victoriaville................ 14.00 25.00 8.00 
Shawinigan Falls and Grand’ 

POU. sod decat ee nee eae 15.00c 25.00 12.50 
Three Rivers(d)........... 15 .00c 25.00 12.50 
Sherbrooke, Richmond, 

Wolfe, Compton, Fron- 

tenac and Stanstead Coun- 

GIES S05 44s athe eee 13.00 PAU, Une Beene a Gere 
Drummondville............ 15.00 22.00 12.50 
St. Hyacinthe and Granby. . 13.00 18.00 12.50 

One inG s lea tees eee cee EZU00) P48 Seeenee 8.00 
Joliette and l’Assomption... 12.00 20.00 10.00 
St. Johns, Iberville and 

Naprenvalleg nec aatiacornes 13.00 20.00 7.00 
Montrealitemae gee een ee 15.00 25.2007 hea state 
St. Jerome’ St. Therese de 

Blainville, Terrebonne, St. 

Janvier, St. Rose, Shaw- 

bridge, New Glasgow, St. 

Canut, St. Monique, St. 

Scholastique, St. Sophie 

Geila\Cormecwe. sea... sees 12.50 20.00 12.50 
Salaberry de Valleyfield.... 15.00 25 OOM ie tact 

Cob U ES SNR aaa Ae Aa 20.00 81.000 ee. 
Rouyn and Noranda: 

Summer months.......... 15.00 PAIK | Wits rdbitiracnst a Ar 

Winter months............ 12.00 202002 peepee 





(a) Towns of Chicoutimi, Arvida, Bagotville, Port 
Alfred, Grand-Baie, Jonquiére, Kenogami and Ste. Anne de 
Chicoutimi. ” 

(b) Journeymen barbers $12 during first year, $15 with 
two years’ experience, plus 10 per cent of gross receipts. 

(c) Or $18 without commission. 

(d) And Cap dela Madeleine, Pointe du Lac, Yamachiche, 
Louiseville, Champlain, Bastican and St. Anne de la Pérade. 

(e) 65 per cent of receipts over this amount. 


BuitpiInc Trapes.—The agreements in the 
building trades in various sections of the prov- 
ince, which have been made obligatory by 
Orders in Council, have been summarized in 
the Lasour GazEeTTe during 1934, 1935, 1936 
and 1937. In most cases the agreements cover 
specified sections of the province, each com- 
prising several counties as well as the prin- 
cipal cities and towns. With the exception 
of six rural counties in or adjoining the Gaspé 
Peninsula ‘and four in the Eastern Township 
section, the whole province is now covered 
by building trades agreements. The minimum 
wage rates for the principal trades, which were 
in effect at the end of the year 1937 under 
Orders in Council are shown in the accom- 
panying table. 
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ONTARIO 
The Industrial Standards Act 


The Industrial Standards Act of Ontario, 
the text of which was printed in the Lasour 
GazerTs, June, 1935, page 534, with amend- 
ments in the issue of May, 1936, page 410, 
and May, 1987, page 505, provides that the 
Minister of Labour for Ontario may, upon 
petition of representatives of employees or 
employers in any industry, convene or 
authorize an officer to convene a conference 
or series of conferences of employees and 
employers in the industry, in any zone or 
zones to investigate the conditions of labour 
and practices in such industry and _ to 
negotiate standard rates of wages and hours 
of labour. The employees and employers 
in attendance may formulate and agree upon 
a schedule of wages and hours of labour for 
all or any class of employees in such in- 
dustry or district. If, in the opinion of the 
Minister, a schedule of wages and hours for 
any industry is agreed upon in writing by 
a proper and sufficient representation of 
employees and of employers, he may approve 
of it, and upon his recommendation, the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council may declare 
such schedule to be in force “during pleasure” 
or for the period, not exceeding twelve months, 
stipulated in the schedule, and thereupon 
such schedule is binding upon every employee 
or employer in such industry in the whole or 
any part of the Province designated by the 
Minister and is published in The Ontario 
Gazette. The Industry and Labour Board 
has authority to enforce the provisions of 
the Act and of the regulations and schedules. 
The following is a summary of the wage rates 
in effect under these Orders in Council at 
the end of the year 1937. Certain other 
schedules, which were shown in last year’s 
report (No. 20), were in effect during part 
of 1937 but had expired before the end of 
the year and were not renewed. ‘They are 
not therefore shown this year. 


Loccinc Inpustry.—Schedules of wages for 
this industry were made effective by Orders 
in Council in four districts in 1937, namely 
the Massey Zone (vicinity of Sudbury), 
Timmins Zone, Port Arthur Zone and the 
Rainy River Zone (Lasour GaAzEeTTn, June 


and December, 1937, and January, 1938). For 
those working on a time rate basis, the 
minimum monthly rate for cookees and 


kitchen staff is $40 per month for the Massey, 
Timmins and Port Arthur zones and $42.50 
for the Rainy River zone; for general bush- 
men the minimum is $42.50 and for loaders 
$45, in all four zones; the minimum rates 
for teamsters are $50 to $55 in all four 
zones; for river drivers, the rate is $2.60 per 
day except in the Rainy River zone where it 


is $3. Free board and lodging must be pro- 
vided by employers to all workers employed 
on the time rate basis. For those employed 
on piece rates, the prices are set in all zones 
and the maximum amount which the 
employers may charge each employee work- 
ing on piecework for his board is 85 cents 
per day in the Timmins, Port Arthur and 
Rainy River zones and 75 cents in the Massey 
zone. 


Bakina Inpustry—One schedule is in 
effect (Lasour GazettE, January, 1938), which 
provides for the city of Ottawa and imme- 
diately adjacent area a 56 hour week, with 
the following minimum weekly rates: $23 for 
cake makers, doughmakers, machine operators, 
bench hands and ovenmen; $20 for salesmen, 
drivers and checkers, $14 to $20 for helpers. 

BrewiInGa INpuSstTRY, PRovINCE OF ONTARIO. 
—A schedule is in effect throughout the 
Province (Lasour GazeTTe, July, 1935, and 
September, 1936), and provides for a regular 
working week, between April 1, and Sep- 
tember 30, of 50 hours, except transport 
drivers whose week is 54 hours. Between 
October 1, and March 31, the regular work- 
ing week is 45 hours. Minimum weekly 
wage rates are: coopers $30; truck drivers 
$25; helpers $22.50; bottlers operating 
machines $24.50; other bottlers $22.50; watch- 
men, fermenting room and cold storage, brew 
house, washhouse $24.50. 


Men’s, Boys’ AND YoutTHs’ CLOTHING, 
ProvincE or Ontario.—The schedule which 
regulates this industry throughout the prov- 
ince (Lasour GazETTE, October, 1936), applies 
to the manufacture of men’s, boys’ and 
youths’ pants, coats, vests and suits, etc., 
except work shirts, overalls, mackinaw coats, 
etc., and except clothing for infants and 
children up to the age of 6 years. Regular 
hours are limited to 44 per week. 


Employees of “stock manufacturers” are 
divided by classes, as follows: Class A, skilled 
cutter and head operator; class B, finish 
presser; class C, pocket operator and front 
pocket and back pocket maker on _ pants; 
class D, skilled trimmer, edge taper, lst 
operator on vests and 2nd operator on vests; 
class E, shaper and leg and bottom presser 
on pants; class F, seamer on pants, top stitcher 
on pants, lining maker on pants, waistband 
maker on pants, fitter, under-baster, top collar 
baster and finish presser on vests; class G, 
lining maker, edge stitcher, joiner and pocket 
tacker, shoulder joiner, general operator, gorge 
sewer, fitter on vests, top presser on pants and 
chopper; class H, edge presser, edge baster by 
hand, lining baster, facing baster by hand, collar 
setter, and examining brusher; class I, shoulder 
and undercollar baster, alteration tailor, seam 
presser, under presser and back presser on 
vests, pocket maker and outside seamer on 
boys’ longs, shorts and bloomers and_ lining 
sewer and stitcher on boys’ shorts, longs and 
bloomers; class J, sleeve maker and separator 
of coats; class K, buttonhole maker (machine), 
edge baster (machine), fitter on pants, trim- 
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ming maker on pants, seam presser on pants, 
separator of vests and ticket pocket maker; 
class L, facing and bottom tacker, special 
machine operator, lapel and collar padder, 
facing baster (machine), armhole serger, lin- 
ing and back maker on vests, operator on 
vests, baster on vests and separator of pants; 
class M, canvas baster (machine), special 
machine operator on pants, buttonhole maker 
(hand), canvas baster (hand), finisher and 
button sewer; class N, bottom trimmer on 
pants, thread marker, canvas maker (machine), 
buttonhole tacker, binder, cleaner and basting 
puller, pocket and piecer on vests, general 
helper and busheller on pants. 


MINIMUM HOURLY WAGE RATES IN ESTABLISH- 
MENTS OF “STOCK MANUFACTURERS” 








Toronto 
and 
Class neigh- Rest of 
bouring Province 
counties* 
cents eents 
Wlass IAN Mee. ee. ane cs Pee 70 61-25 
: 2 Ba oR AS Ss OL iia ab os Ye 
ooo dE OO Rn Sn eee eee 61-5 53-8 
Ae TE ar Ady MONE cs SORT pee Eerie 60 52-5 
ON ess ape at ernie, aerate Stee 57 49-9 
Oh GI, Ss Saree? es eee | eee oe 50 43-75 
Se EL RR CEP ed, A? GERTLER | 45 39-4 
a a eft Se CR, RISE LET ARR Al 35-9 
Td Oe” ARSE? tt 9 37 32-4 
Cs eecthh, SIMD OL oy Soy ee ae 35 30-6 
Soe oe.) a. OP RD IL, Se 30 28-9 
OS) i ee i, wR 31 27-1 
Sate Nba crts. cys cae os Oe 28-5 24-9 


*Counties of Ontario, York, Peel, Halton and Wentworth 


Employees of “odd pants manufacturers” are 
divided by classes as follows: class A, skilled 
cutter; class B, front and back pocket maker, 
trimmer, lining stitcher, leg presser and top 
presser; class C, lining sewer and seamer; 
class D, pocket maker on boys’ longs, shorts 
and bloomers and lining sewer and _ stitcher 
on boys’ longs, shorts and bloomers; class H, 
chopper for odd pants; Class F, fitter, under- 
presser, trimming maker, buttonhole maker and 
seamer on boys’ longs, shorts and bloomers; 
class G, fly maker, pocket serger, tacker, button 
sewer, loop maker, finisher, examiner, cleaner 
and buttonhole tacker. 


MINIMUM HOURLY WAGE RATES FOR EMPLOY- 
EES OF “ODD PANTS MANUFACTURERS” 














Toronto 
and 
Class neigh- _ Rest of 

bouring Province 

counties* 

cents cents 
wae EN hoc Sen. caer ae eae Cee . ee 
Keg TE. Sin i. 43 37-6 
Sh OBES) ah Sethe Pe ee ne 41 35-9 
i ELA, A A el RE Ra aa 40 35-0 
AE AE oh ae GR Re eee 33 28:9 
BAG ce oy aR ORE | casein orien 28-5 24-9 





*Counties of Ontario, York, Peel, Halton and Wentworth 


Any employer may submit to the advisory 
board the name of any employee who has 
less than the average skill and ability, and 


the board may set a special wage rate for 
such employee for a defined period. In the 
case of employees performing more than one 
operation they are to receive the wage rate 
for the highest classification of work they 
perform, unless a special rate is fixed by the 
advisory board. 


WoMEN’s CLoaAK AND Suit INpDUuUSTRY, 
Province or Onvtartio—The schedule made 
binding by Order in Council under the Act 
for the women’s cloak and suit industry, 
that is the manufacture, for females, of 
cloaks, coats or suits and of woollen skirts of 
specified weight was summarized in the LaBour 
Gazerte, February, 1937, and February, 1988. 
The terms of this schedule relating to work- 
ing hours and minimum wage rates are the 
same as in the agreement which is in effect in 
the Province of Quebec and is summarized 
above under the Workmen’s Wages Act, 
except that the provisions relating to 
apprentices are not in the Ontario schedule, 
and except that the Board set up under the 
Industrial Standards Act is to determine rates 
for handicapped workers. 


MiI“iinery WorKERS, PROVINCE OF ONTARIO. 
—The manufacture of millinery throughout 
the province is governed by this schedule, 
as noted in the LaBour Gazurrn, November, 
1936. Retail custom millinery is exempt from 
the provisions. 


Minimum wage rates per week in Toronto 
and within 50 miles of its limits: class A 
(hand blockers) $32, class B_ (blockers, 
pouncers and buffers, operators, cutters) $29, 
class C (drapers) $19, class D (trimmers and 
preparers) $15. For establishments situated 
more than 50 miles from the limits of the 
city of Toronto, these minimum rates may 
be reduced by 124 per cent. A special wage 
rate may be fixed by the Advisory Board 
for any employee whose skill and ability is 
found by the Board to be below the average. 
The Board may also fix a special wage rate 
for any employee performing more than one 
operation or who does work partially covered 
by this schedule and partially not so covered. 
Hours are 40 per week. 


Furniture (Woop) Inpustry, PRovINCE OF 
Onrario.—Under the schedule made binding 
for this industry for the whole province 
(Lasour Gazerrse, April, 1937), the manufac- 
ture of all wood products known as furniture 
for houses, offices, schools, churches, theatres, 
institutions and public buildings, radio cabi- 
nets and frames for upholstered goods, is 
included. The province is divided into two 
zones: zone B includes the cities of 
Toronto, London, Woodstock, Kitchener, 
Guelph, Hamilton, St. Thomas and Stratford 
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and the areas adjacent to them; Zone A is 
the rest of the province. Regular hours are 
limited to 47 per week. 


MINIMUM HOURLY WAGE RATES IN FURNITURE 
(WOOD) INDUSTRY 








Sort Furniture Inpustry, Toronto Dis- 
TRict—The schedule for this industry (LABour 
GazeTtE, November, 1937), covering the entire 
or partial manufacture or rebuilding or 
recovering of all forms of upholstered or soft 
furniture except the making of frames is bind- 
ing in the Toronto district (the townships of 


ny loses Zou York, East York, North York, Scarboro and 

cents cents Etobicoke). Regular hours are limited to 44 

Sidiidd workers-.0...0. 3. 47 4g per week. The minimum hourly wage rates 

Semi-skilled workers OU ae 37 a are: upholsterers 65 cents; cutters, springers, 
Unskilled workers............... . P Z 

Average for above three classes. . 37 39 operators, cushion-fillers, finishers, trimmers 

Beginners commencing under 21 55 cents; labourers 40 cents. 
years of age*— 

Sith ale Bh Linen aie) 21 2{  Barssrtnc Trape.—The —_ accompanying 

PSA DrG VeaN athe Vidi, as atau Pot 24 24 table shows minimum wage rates for barbers 

Fourth yearf.......-.-..+.+.+++. 2) 27 established by schedules under this Act. The 





“The total of these employees may not exceed 20 per cent 
of the total number of employees in the plant or 25 per cent in 
case of plants in which more than half of the production 
consists of wooden chairs. 

+After four years’ experience such employees must be 
classed as hailed, semi-skilled or unskilled workers as shown 


rates there shown are for those employed full 
time, and in all cases minimum prices which 
must be charged for each operation are 
included in the schedule. Special provision 
of higher proportionate rates are stipulated 

















Behoves for barbers working part time. 
MINIMUM WEEKLY WAGE RATES FOR BARBERS 
Barbers on Commission 
Barbers on Weekly 
: straight ; receipts ers 5 
Locality weekly Minimum | in excess of wai ei 
wages weekly which se 
wage commission nena. 
is payable Poy Be 
$ $ $ % 
COT We ei IEDR), CLO LORRI OR SES a od. 0 ill SRR 18.00 12.50 19-00a 50a 
Octave Tere REE ho ee ORNL... SN AMEN 25.00 18.00 28.00 60 
Wein eston «urge ees Le ds OG Ee ee 2 Oe 25.00 15.00 22 .00a 50a 
PaniDLo Ke. eee re tevateks ose ae ORC ree et. 2 le 18.00 12.50 19.00 60 
Beever ee oe Re aici cS redes eee RRR ETSY | og ene 18.00 12.50 19.006 60b 
TENOR Hs ee eee Read ees chs: 5) RM ORE ce... Get a 18.00 12.50 19.00 60 
Pater Dorouc men treme eran 2 or een me eae mma ec Cakes SR. cdl an a 25.00 15.00 22 .00a 50a 
Pin dsayeyeeeerenay. ho: Mates ld dae, AUER es cig IT os de eee 18.00 12.50 19.00a 50a 
Oslin wa Cae ee ee nyc RN NIE BREAD 25 .00 15.00 22.00 50 
TE GTONUON TS eee eer ROLE in eine aoe PEMENe cre aiere cmos ok a «lectern ame 25.00 15.00 22 .00a 50a 
Bracebridge, Gravenhurst and Huntsville.....................0..00005 18.00 15.00 22.00 60 
COTTE A ite ULL COO so, OR ME El MMe 18.00 13.00 19 .00a 504 
INOLEDV ES Dy Seer ee ere eet Nea en MTEL Go 98, cc 3) 5. eben 25.00 18.00 25 .00c 50c 
Barrie. Ite nie aie ey ere ele he ald is eToys. 045... Uoroame 22.00 e€ e 65¢ 
St. Catharines, Port Dalhousie, Merritton and Thorold............... 25.00 15.00 22 .00a 50a 
Welland ue reels cre cee ck CA mate, et, 25.00 15.00 22.00 50 
Nissara: Balls air ceriee rics cain’. materi Rew ere a. TS has core 25.00 15.00 22 .00a 50a 
Hamilton P(E Sg GS ON ta eT aie RS Sak a A rR et 25 .00 15.00 21.00 60 
Collingwoodiiy. Seah. aR ah, SSR Ame Ce ecole okt. a Gee 18.00 13 .00 19.00 7 
Gruelp hives sos. hacer icin. ah Metso cette oe yay omer sot LE). thant neat 18.00 15.00 23 .00 50 
RPA t ROL ee ees eo ne en CURR ID MER ea. delh'n gM ECE 20.00 15.00d 20 .00d 50d 
Galt tespeler'aridyPrestonseas .ueia se oeinee eee oe a Ries ection 21.00 20 .00 28 .00 50 
Kitchener ANG EW RLCTIOO IA Midiel Wie idle) ara EA rai GERM Male 2. cies. UE 25 .00 16.00 23 .00 60 
WV GO CSEOC RI es oo cae gene ear MRE SR CRETE "<M RRR 18.00 12.50 19.006 60d 
Owen Sound eg TFs a ie TA REIS ee Mb ces 18.00 13.00 20.00 70 
Stratlorc ace ee ects cio oso Aaa aR RE a ete ets dciclolo. siamo eeaie 19.00 13.00 19.00a 50a 
SE ROMA ee uss rac cee Ctra TR SME EI chao ois ce oa eee 22.00 e 706 
MIST CLONPeoste ite pacer a tht Gah I a ROI es BNE ON ord hurr 6 os arene 25.00 15.00 21.50 70 
Ghats: epee ytd. LAR Orne ey eae... yee 25 .00° 15.00 22.00 60 
Sarmig hee kere. 2 eh CY Se Mia Rg kL ct | 22.00 e e 65e 
WIN GSOR MEER e ee ee co ee AIO eR eo cde ce ci «5 ae 20.00 e€ 60e 
Bssex/Gounty-except:, Windsor. 42.4... Ss ephhs. Batis oa lay b. corgi 18-00 13 .00 19.004 50e 
SaultiSpowviariens, «ieee setee chetle 5 Hacteea cue iawsieuy dies iahcie 6 suse mecatiane 25.00 15.00 22 .00a 50a 
Portawilhomvandelortvarchune, = oss Geen es st es ss. os agen 22.00 e 65e 
Hort) Brandes §. cea cies See LES. ORT OGY . 27 .50 15.00 25.00 70 


(a) Plus an additional 10 per cent of proceeds in 
excess of $30. 

(b) Plus an additional 5 per cent of proceeds in 
excess of $30. 

(c) Plus an additional 5 per cent of proceeds in 
excess of $40. 


(d) Or 65 per cent of proceeds. 

(e) Those employed full time on commission must be 
paid 65 per cent (70 per cent in St. Thomas) of the 
receipts taken in, with no minimum weekly rate stipu- 
lated. 
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SASKATCHEWAN 
Industrial Standards Act 
This Act is similar to the Industrial 
Standards Act of Ontario which is noted 
above. The Saskatchewan Act was summar- 
ized in the Lasour GazerTn, June, 1937, 


page 685. The following schedules have been 
made binding under this Act:— 


Sian Parntinc, Moosz Jaw.—A_ schedule 
for sign painters at Moose Jaw (LABOUR 
GAZETTE, January, 1938), provides for a 44 
hour week and a minimum wage for experi- 
enced sign painters of 65 cents per hour or 
42 per cent of the amount taken in at the 
job prices specified in the agreement, which- 
ever is greater; sign shop helpers to be paid 
a minimum wage of 40 cents per hour. 


SHOEMAKING AND RespArIRING, Rearna—For 
the city of Regina a schedule in effect (LaBour 
GazettE, November, 1987), provides for a 52 
hour week with a minimum wage of $16 
per week or payment according to a specified 
minimum scale of piece work, whichever is 
greater; apprentices from $8 during first six 
months to $13.50 during second year. 


BARBERS AND HArRDRESSERS.—Schedules gov- 
erning barbers in four cities and beauty 
parlours employees in three cities were made 
binding during 1937. In all cases. the 
minimum weekly wage is either the stated 
minimum rate or a percentage of the pro- 
ceeds taken in by the barber or beauty 
parlour employees, whichever is greater. 
Minimum wages for barbers: at Moose Jaw 
either $15.70 for a 57 hour week or 60 per 
cent of proceeds; at Regina, either $16 per 
week or 60 per cent of proceeds; at Weyburn, 
either $16 per week or 65 per cent of pro- 
ceeds; at Swift Current either $15.70 for a 
57 hour week or payment by stipulated piece 
rates. Minimum wages for hairdressers and 
other beauty parlour employees: at Moose 
Jaw, $13 or 50 per cent of proceeds, with a 
45 hour week; at Weyburn, either $13 or 
50 per cent of proceeds, with a 48 hour week; 
at Swift Current, either $13 or payment by 
certain stipulated piece rates, with a 50 hour 
week, 


BuitpIna ‘TrRApDES—Four schedules are in 


effect, as follows:— 
Minimum Hours 


hourly per 
wages week 
Carpenters; Regina... .. .. ..° 610 44 
Electrical workers, Regina .. .80 44 
Carpenters, Moose Jaw .... .70 44 
Plumbers, Saskatoon .. 1.00 40 
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ALBERTA 
Industrial Standards Act 
This Act is similar to the Industrial 
Standards Act of Ontario which is noted 
above. The text of the Act was published 


in the Lasour Gazette, June, 1935, page 534, 
with amendments noted in the issues of 
June, 1936, page 501 and June, 1937, page 
640. The following notes give information 
as to schedules of wages and hours in effect 
at the end of 1937. Certain other schedules 
were effective in 1986 and part of 1987, but 
expired before the end of the year and were 
not renewed. These were, therefore, shown in 
last year’s report (No. 20) but are omitted 
here. 


BAKING TrapE, EDMONTON AND CALGARY.— 
Schedules were in effect in Edmonton and 
Calgary at the end of the year (LAsourR 
GazettE, June and December, 1937). At 
Edmonton, the minimum weekly wage is: 
for doughmen, ovenmen and bench hands 
$23; helpers, shippers and packers $17; 
wrappers $1250; apprentices from $8 for 
first three months to $16 for third year; 
salesmen $16.50 for first three months’ 
experience, $21 thereafter; a 54 hour week 
for all outside work. At Calgary, the 
minimum rates are: doughmen, ovenmen and 
benchhands $23, helpers $17, apprentices from 
$8 for first three months to $15 for third 
year. A 54 hour week is also in effect in 
Calgary. 


CreosoTina, CaLcAry.—At Calgary a schedule 
is in effect (Lasour GazerrTe, September, 
1937) establishing a regular week of 48 hours 
in creosoting plants, except for checkers, 
foremen and watchmen who may work a 54 
hour week. Minimum wage rates are set on 
a piece rate scale for stacking and loading 
ties, and a minimum of 40 cents per hour 
for all hourly workers. 


Taxt Drivinc, EpmMonton.—A schedule is 
in effect at Edmonton (Lasour GaAzetTs, 
July, 1937), setting a maximum of a 6 day 
week, 12 hours per day to be worked con- 
secutively except for a one hour rest period. 
Minimum wage rates are $12.50 per week 
guaranteed plus 25 per cent commission on all 
proceeds over $50, from April 1 to Septem- 
ber 30; $15 per week plus 25 per cent com- 
mission on all proceeds over $60, between 
October 1 and March 31. 


BuiLpInc TrapESs.—Two building trades are 
affected by schedules in Calgary and two in 
Edmonton as shown in the accompanying 
table. 
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WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR FOR CERTAIN BUILDING TRADES IN ALBERTA 





Minimum 
ed wages 
per hour 
cents 
Tile, marble and terrazzo layers, Edmonton:— 
Marble masons, tile layers, terrazzo, mosaic and cold mastic workers..................-e+e0e- 1.00 
Aver MU ayIs a OMEN Oayy Ol OL sip eeeeres tars. 2% «soho, sib evar crt aeerelere taiev i U/oTe SieRIeTe sh skond 6,5 Gone aca, sins cramlonsae Senate 70 
Elen erstandsioormachineswOrkersyt ie nre ete ee sis ssa cioe nce etek eee eile alee nai ames 60 
RES OOUE OLS TO mere ere Nea AC a aletc as ila ana "ar ea dete Penmeretmeate cs accent a ahaa Merah oli eel aD Is, he ba gts ela Ata ge a ea 50 
Lathers; Edmonton:— 
NoteUrring randmiicae One lath “WOrk «ics acc eepea esac so ed alhlask ae acgaredoe dauieered Re okaaesterarsteent 90 
Oracle iste EEN ROR ey tus Cott So We Braap gem Wamu e Me oe clay ide usta e sacle eee a 
iNet Ga ani mrovalan Gen ate MRWOL tones, 045 crise meme rane are rascals wiuiate Ruavactishs oicle stele Wise SI ee See 50-75 
Lathers (wood and metal); Calgary:— 
otal erunrin gman eleUleO nT ONMLLGL WW OLI A>, . svt iit t) siecave ziclerels suavS Go ascio Shia #alvoualere aire OierRE SERN oe 90 
MNaVicoROneWOOGEIUTring | (WwOOd lath. CbG.). amie aerate ob vie cicten Ss sssistnievs aro pantanals stem eeniLs 75 
ee Ee eM a a's Ss 5 x alos ER ease «Wc ee bas dis ood dared as Re eae 95 


Hours 
per 
week 





*$ 3.75 per thousand. 
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PRICES IN CANADA AND OTHER COUNTRIES DURING 1937* 


Wholesale prices index numbers advanced 
generally during the first haif of 1987, con- 
tinuing a movement which commenced about 
the middle of 1936. During the last half of 
1937 the indexes in most countries recorded 
declines, The movement during the year was 
influenced substantially by price changes in 
grains, non-ferrous metals and other raw 
materials. From the beginning of the year 
until the high point was reached the largest 
increases occurred in France, Italy, and Japan, 
being 26 per cent, 16 per sent and 15 per cent 
respectively. In Canada, Belgium, Great 
Britain, Netherlands and India the increases 
were from 8 to 10 per cent. In the United 
States the official index was 4 per cent higher 
and in Germany 2 per cent. The upward 
trend in 1936 and 1937 followed a period of 
relative stability after the advance from the 
low levels of 1983 except in those countries 
which remained on a gold basis. In these the 
recovery in prices did not commence until 1935 
becoming more pronounced following devalu- 
ation in 1936. The cost of living in the prin- 
cipal countries was upward curing 19387 con- 
tinuing the trend toward higher levels which 
developed in most cases in 1933 following the 
recovery in wholesale price Jevels. 


The Movement of Retail Prices and Cost of 
Living in Canada during 1937 


Table I brings down to the end of 1937 the 
index number of changes in the cost of living 
in Canada, based on prices in 1913 as 100, and 
shows the percentage changes in the principal 
groups of expenditure for workingmen’s fam- 
ilies in cities since 1918. The figures for food 
are calculated from the cost of the food group 
in the weekly family budget. For the fuel 
and light group each month the index number 
is calculated from the cost of coal, wood, coal 
oil, gas and electricity, the figures for the last 
two being weighted according to population, 
as differences in rates in the various cities are 
greater in these items than in the others. An 
index number for rent is calculated for each 
city from the rates for six-roomed houses with 
modern conveniences, the Dominion average 
being weighted according to population in 
each city. The index numbers for clothing 
and sundries were calculated from the prices 
and costs of the various itens from 1913 to 


1926, weighted according to the importance 
of each item in workingmen’s tamily expendi- 
ture, and have been brought down to date 
each month from data compiled by the Dom- 
inion Bureau of Statistics. 

The movement of the index was irregularly 
upward during 1937 with little change of a 
seasonal nature, the high point being at the 
end of the year and the low at the beginning. 
From December, 1936, to December, 1937, 
the increase was about 4 per cent. Of the 
principal groups of family exyenditure, foods 
and rent each advanced about 5 per cent in 
the twelve months’ period while there were 
also moderate increases in clothing and sundry 
items. Fuel was slightly lower. Since the 
recovery in prices began in the summer of 
1933 the index number of tne cost of living 
has advanced about 11 per ccnt, influenced 
much more in this movement by advances in 
foods than in the other groups though cloth- 
ing and rent also showed cons:derable advance 
while fuel was slightly lower in this com- 
parison also. In spite of this advance in the 
cost of living since 1933 the index even at the 
high point of the recovery period (December, 
1937) was still 17 per vent lower than in 
December, 1929, the figures being 133 and 160 
respectively. 

The food group in addition to having the 
greatest weight in the construction of the 
index number has recorded much greater 
changes in recent years than any of the other 
groups. ‘It has, therefore, been the most im- 
portant factor in the movement of the index 
number since 1929. From 114 in December, 
1936, the index for the group rose gradually 
during 1937, with minor interruptions, to 120 
in December. Of the twenty-nine items in- 
cluded all were higher in cost except two 
which were unchanged and five which were 
lower, the only important decrease being in 
potatoes during the last half cf the year. The 
largest. increases were recorded in the cost of 
meats, butter, bread, flour and rolled oats. 
Between March, 1933, the low point in many 
years for the group, and December, 1937, the 
cost of foods rose 32 per cent. The December 
figure was, however, still 25 per cent below 
the level of December, 1929. 

In the fuel and light group the movement 
during 1937 was slight, as in recent years, 


*The Dominion Bureau of Statistics issues reports on prices with comprehensive figures, as follows: 
—weekly, Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices (Canada); monthly, Prices and Price Indexes (Canada): 
quarterly, Price Movements in other countries; annually, Prices and Price Indexes (Canada and other 


countries). 
48471—14 


CHANGES IN 


All Items—Food, Fuel, Rent, Clothing and Sundries. 
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THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA SINCE 1914 


Average Prices in 1913100 
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TABLE 1.—CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA FROM 1913 TO 1937* 
(Average prices in 1913—100) 
wf Pond fete) Pant | Clete? seme} an a Food | eat} Rent | Cloth} Sun- | AN 
: 2 ing | dries | items* oY ae me ing | dries | items* 
igh igh 
Dec. 1914...... 108 98 97 103 100 103 |)/Mar. 1981...... 124 156 160 141 164 145 
Dect. 191565,;.; 111 96 94 115 110 107 June 1938T. 111 153 158 137 164 138 
Dec. 1916...... 138 109 95 136 122 124 |iSept. 1931...... 109 151 158 127 163 136 
Dec. 1917...... 167 125 102 158 134 143 ||Dec. 1981...... 107 152 158 127 163 135 
Dec. 1918...... 186 146 lil 185 151 162 
Dec. 1919...... 201 148 122 210 164 176 ||Mar. 1932...... 99 151 158 123 162 131 
Dec. 1920...... 202 200 142 232 173 190 ||June 1932...... 93 148 147 120 162 126 
Dec. 1921...... 150 172 150 177 173 161 ||Sept. 1932...... 95 147 147 116 161 126 
Dec. 1922...... 142 177 155 162 174 157 |\Dec. 1932...... 96 145 141 114 161 125 
Dec. 1923...... 146 172 158 164 171 159 
Dec. 1924...... 144 162 158 159 169 156 ||/Mar. 1983...... 91 145 141 112 160 122 
June 1933...... 93 142 131 107 160 120 
Mar. 1925...... 146 162 158 160 168 156 ||Sept. 1933...... 99 141 131 113 156 122 
June 1925...... 142 159 158 160 168 155 |!Dec. 1938...... 100 142 129 113 157 123 
Sept. 1925...... 147 160 158 159 167 156 
Dec. 1925...... 157 166 158 159 166 160 |iMar. 1934...... 109 143 129 113 156 126 
June 1934... 101 141 128 113 156 122 
Mar. 1926...... 156 166 158 157 166 159 ||Sept. 1984...... 102 142 128 117 155 123 
June 1926...... 151 162 156 157 166 157 ||Dee. 1934...... 103 144 129 115 154 123 
Sept. 1926...... 149 160 156 157 166 156 
Dec. 1926...... 152 162 156 157 166 157 ||Mar. 1985...... 104 143 129 113 155 124 
June 1935...... 103 139 131 113 154 123 
Mars 1927.05. 8. 151 161 156 157 166 157 ||Sept. 1935...... 105 140 131 113 154 124 
June 1927...... 148 158 156 154 166 155 |/Dec. 1935...... ili 141 132 115 154 127 
Sept. 1927...... 148 158 156 155 166 155 
Dec. 1927...... 152 158 156 155 166 157 |}Mar. 1986...... 111 142 132 114 154 126 
June 1936...... 106 140 133 114 154 125 
Mar. 19281... 149 159 156 155 166 156 |iSept. 1936...... 113 140 133 114 153 127 
June 1928...... 146 158 157 157 166 155 |!Dec. 1936...... 114 142 135 115 154 128 
Sept. 1928...... 152 157 157 157 166 157 
Dec. 1928...... 154 157 157 157 166 158 |idand.. 1937,.3.4. . 115 141 HRY) 115 154 129 
Hep. 1907... .. « 116 141 135 115 154 129 
Mar. 1929...... 153 158 157 157 166 157 ||Mar. 1987...... 116 141 135 117 154 129 
June 1929...... 149 157 158 157 166 156 ||April 1987...... 116 141 135 117 154 130 
Sept. 1929...... 159 156 158 156 166 159 ||May 1937...... 117 139 140 117 154 131 
Dec: 1929» ress. 161 157 158 156 166 160 ||Jume 1937...... 116 138 140 117 154 130 
oly. 1937 cas: 5 117 138 140 118 155 131 
Mar. 1930...... 159 157 158 155 166 159 |;Aug. 1937...... 120 138 140 118 155 132 
June 19380...... 151 156 160 155 166 157 |i\Sept. 1937...... 119 138 140 118 155 131 
Sept. 1930...... 141 156 160 148 165 152 |}Oct. 1987...... 119 139 142 118 157 132 
Dec, 1930...... 138 156 160 148 165 151 |] Nov. 1937...... 120 146 142 118 157 132 
Dec. 1987...... 120 140 142 118 157 133 





*The figures for ‘all items’ were calculated by giving the following weights to each group: Food, 85%; 
Fuel, 8%; Rent, 183%; Clothing, 184%; Sundries, 20%. 


there being an increase in the indexes of gas 
and wood and a decrease in anthracite coal. 
The index for the group, now about 8 per cent 
below 1929, has changed little since 1934, there 
being, however, a downward tendency over 
this period as contrasted with the advance in 
other groups. 

Rent for workingmen’s houses advanced 
about 5 per cent during 1937, continuing the 
movement in progress since the autumn of 
1934, the low point for the group having been 
in the summer of that year. The advance from 
the low point down to the end of 1987 was 9 per 
cent but the index is still 15 per cent below 
the level at the end of 1929. 

The index for the clothing group was about 
2-5 per cent higher at the end of 1937 than 
at the beginning. The figures are 118 in 
December, 1937, and 115 in December, 1936, 
as compared with 107 in June, 1933, the low 
point for the group, and 156 in December, 1929. 

Tables II and III show the cost of a weekly 
family budget of foods, fuel and lighting, and 
rent in terms of the average prices for the 
Dominion and by groups for each province. 

Retail prices of meats were higher month 
by month in 1937 than in 1986. The advance 
commenced at the beginning of the year and 
continued until the summer or the autumn 
when there was some decline. Prices were, 
however, higher at the end of the year than 
at the end of 1936. In beef, sirloin steak rose 
from an average price of 22-1 cents per pound 
in December, 1936, to 29-3 cents in July, 1937, 
and then declined to 25 cents per pound in 
December. The yearly average price was 26-2 
cents per pound in 1937 as compared with 23-1 
cents in 1936 and the pre-depression level of 
36°3 cents in 1929. The price of fresh roast 
of pork moved between a low of 20°6 cents 
per pound in January and a high of 24-6 cents 
in September. The average price for the year 
was 22-2 cents per pound as compared with 
21-4 cents in 1936, 15-1 cents in 1933, and 
30 cents in 1929. Breakfast bacon averaged 
30-1 cents per pound in 1937, 29-5 cents in 
1936, 18-4 cents in 1932, and 39-9 cents in 
1930. Wholesale prices of beef and pork were 
considerably higher in 1937 than in 1936, 
factors in this being the substantial increase 
in the figures as to inspected slaughterings of 
cattle and hogs during most of the year, as well 
agy improvement in the export movement of 
hogs, pork, bacon and beef. 

The price of fresh eggs averaged lower during 
the early months of 1937 than in the corres- 
ponding months of 1936, but during most of 
the remainder of the year the condition was 
reversed. The yearly average price was 33-4 
cents per dozen in 1937, and 33:8 cents in 
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1936. The production of creamery butter 
during 1937 was only slightly less than the 
record production in 1936, and stocks in storage 
at the end of 1937 were about 25 per cent 
lower than at the end of 1936. There was 
little seasonal movement in prices, the level 
at the end of the year being, however, about 
5 cents per pound higher than at the end of 
1936. The yearly average price was 30:9 
cents per pound in 1937, 28-3 cents in 1936, 
25-3 cents in 1932, and 47 cents in 1929. Milk 
averaged 10-8 cents per quart in 1937, 10-3 in 
1936, 9°3 cents in 1933 and 12-3 cents in 1929. 

The price of flour reflecting higher wheat 
prices which prevailed during 1937, was at the 
highest level recorded since the summer of 
1930. Comparative figures are 4:5 cents per 
pound for 1937, 3-6 cents for 1936, 4-6 cents 
in September, 1930, and 5-1 cents for 1929. 
The price of bread also rose gradually during 
the year, being 7:3 cents per pound in De- 
cember as compared with 6-6 cents in Decem- 
ber, 1936. 

The potato crop’ in Canada was somewhat 
greater in 1937 than in 1936 while in the United 
States the total yield was reported to be one 
of the largest on record. The price in Canada 
was much lower at the end of the year than 
at the beginning, being 95 cents per ninety 
pounds in December as compared with $1.55 
in January. The price in December, 1929, was 
$2.26. United States anthracite coal was lower 
month by month throughout 1937 than in 
the previous year the price being $14.42 per 
ton in December, as compared with $14.77 
in December, 1936, while bituminous coal was 
little changed. 


Wholesale Prices in Canada, 1937 


The accompanying tables V, VI and VII 
show the index number of wholesale prices in 
Canada calculated by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics, the commodities being arranged 
according to “chief component materials,” im 
table V, “purpose” in table VI and “origin” 
in table VII. 

The upward movement in prices which com- 
menced in June, 1936, following a period of 
more than two years of relative stability, was 
continued irregularly during the first half of 
1937. In July the index number was at the 
highest point reached since June, 1930. During 
the last half of 1937 there was considerable 
decline but the index number at the end of 
the year was still about 4 per cent higher 
than in December, 1936, and 30 per cent higher 
than in February, 1933, the low point during 
the depression. It was, however, 14 per cent 
lower than in December, 1929. The advance 
in the twelve months’ period which ended in 
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TABLE II.—COST PER WEEK OF A FAMILY BUDGET OF STAPLE FOODS, FUEL AND LIGHTING 


The budget is intended to show the changes in the cost of items included not to show 
















































1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 | 1927 | 1928 | 1929 | 1930 | 1931 | 1932 | 1933 | 1934 





Commodity a a ee 

Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan 

Cc. c. Cc c. c. c. c. Cc. c. Cc. c. Cc. Cc. Cc. c. 
1/\Beefssirlomt 2.) ees ou eae 71-4] 71-0] 54-6) 53-4] 54-0] 54-2] 56-4] 57-4] 62-8] 69-4] 71-8] 68-0) 50-2] 41-2) 40-0 
2|Beef, shoulder.............- 46-4] 44-6] 30-4] 29-0] 29-4] 28-4) 30-6] 31-8) 36-4] 43-2) 45-4] 37-2) 26-8) 22-2} 21-8 
3| Meal shoulders. ..ccvencee es 25-7| 26-9] 18-9} 18-3) 18-6} 17-8} 18-5] 19-9] 21-7] 23-9] 25-1] 22-0} 15-4] 12-2) 12-0 
4|Mutton roast....)06..0050.65 32-3] 30-8] 25-6] 27-2) 26-9] 27-6) 28-9] 28-5] 29-0} 30-1) 31-0} 26-9] 22-1] 16-6) 19-0 
OPROT eg aako/ae <A Bae ev. 36-5) 36-0] 26-7) 26-7] 24-1] 24-1] 28-5) 28-8] 25-9] 27-2) 29-8) 25-9} 15-9] 12-7} 16-6 
Cl Bomcusaltecuac ccc eee 69-6} 71-4] 52-0} 51-6] 47-6] 46-8] 53-8) 54-8) 51-2] 53-2) 54-4) 52-6] 34-4) 28-0) 31-4 
7|Bacon, breakfast........... 52-4] 58-4] 39-8] 40-8] 37-0] 33-7) 41-4) 41-8] 37-2] 38-4] 39-4] 38-3] 20-9] 18-1] 21-6 
8) Lard spunea sciess’s <esece tee 77-6| 67-8] 43-4] 45-6] 46-0] 46-6) 49-8] 46-4) 44-2] 44-8] 42-6] 41-6} 25-6] 24-6) 27-0 
O/Hepssfreshis 0 weenie ee 86-6} 85-2] 71-2} 63-3) 61-3] 66-9] 62-8] 66-5} 64-3] 60-2) 64-4) 50-5] 41-8) 39-1] 40-7 
10| Higgs, storage.........600++. 69-5] 75:7] 58-7} 46-6] 46-9) 51-9] 50-1] 52-7) 52-0} 48-4] 52-1) 40-1} 32-6} 29-5] 30-2 
gM EC OR ERE 9 ees oe 90-6} 93-0} 79-8] 71-4] 74-4] 73-2] 73-8] 73-2] 73-8] 75-0] 77-4] 72-6] 63-0) 57-0} 58-2 
12Buttervaainye. tees eee es 135-2}113-4| 83-4) 81-0) 85-4] 79-4) 92-0) 86-0} 85-8} 88-2] 88-0) 67-6] 48-8] 45-6! 48-8 
13 Butter, creamery A ane 74-8) 63-6] 48-6} 45-5] 48-2) 43-9] 50-7) 47-9] 47-0] 48-3] 47-5) 37-3] 27-5) 26-1] 28-4 
1d FCGheesevoldes selec OUss gine 40-9] 39-2) 32-6) 30-7] 33-2] 29-0] 33-4] 30-5] 32-1] 33-8] 83-0] 29-2) 22-2) 19-6] 19-7 
15|TCheesehnewer eis. s es vee 38-1} 37-5} 29-3) 30-7| 33-2] 29-0} 33-4] 30-5] 32-1] 33-8) 33-0) 29-2) 22-2) 19-6] 19-7 
16) Bread: epee ea civaly. sania is 120-5}132-0)105-0}100-5/100-5}112-5)115-5/114-0)115-5)115-5/117-0} 99-0) 90-0] 84-0} 88-5 
ATs OUT hata ly yuna cca ss aie 74-0] 68-0} 48-0) 44-0) 42-0] 55-0} 54-0} 52-0} 52-0} 50-0) 53-0} 37-0} 31-0} 26-0} 31-0 
18 Rolled OUSA WRUNG! Senne 40-0) 36-0} 28-0] 27-5] 27-5} 31-0} 29-0) 30-5) 31-5} 31-5) 32-0} 26-5] 23-5) 23-0) 25-0 
LORI Ce ke A eae, Oy 30-4] 28-2} 19-6) 21-0] 20-8} 21-6) 22-0) 21-8] 21-2) 21-0} 20-6} 19-6} 17-4) 16-4] 16-2 
20|/Beans, handpicked......... 23-2) 21-6] 17-4] 17-0} 17-4] 16-4] 16-0} 16-2) 16-0] 21-2] 20-8} 15-4) 9-6] 7-8! 8-8 
21 Apples, evaporated......... 26-2] 24-9] 22-0) 21-6) 18-6] 20-0} 20-3) 20-2] 19-4) 20-6] 21-3) 19-6} 16-5) 15-5} 15-5 
22|Prunes, medium............ 25-7| 25-3} 18-4] 19-0] 17-0] 15-3) 15-7) 15-4) 138-9] 138-6) 16-0) 12-6} 11-7} 10-8} 12-3 
23|Sugar, granulated.......... 62-0} 51-2} 36-8] 38-4] 48-4) 38-0] 31-6] 33-6] 32-4] 30-0} 29-2] 25-6) 24-4} 23-2] 32-0 
24|Sugar, yellow (yu. Lai: 28-6} 24-6] 17-4) 18-2] 23-2] 18-0} 15-0) 15-8} 15-4] 14-4] 13-8] 12-2) 11-8) 11-2] 15-6 
25/7 Dea Wblack Mapa ei fs 16-0} 14-5) 13-5} 14-9} 17-2) 17-6] 17-9] 18-0} 17-8] 17-7) 17-6} 14-3) 12-9) 10-8} 11-4 
2617 Peatercentey ecco 16:7} 15-7) 15-1) 14:9) 17-2) 17-6] 17-9] 18-0} 17-8] 17-7} 17-6) 14-3} 12-9] 10-8] 11-4 
27 Cofleeh ars meta ange) | 14-7} 14-8] 13-6} 13-4] 13-4] 14-5] 15-1] 15-4] 15-2) 15-2} 15-1] 13-3) 11-2) 10-2} 9-9 
28\'Potatoes ee weal ee ead 75-5| 52-6} 39-0} 47-8] 46-4] 88-0] 68-0] 54-8] 42-6) 77-9] 41-7] 24-2) 31-0] 36-5 
ZO | Vinegarnie ienen aeteece 9 -9} 1-0} 1-0} 1-0) 1-0) 1-0) 1-0) 1-0; 1-0; 1-0} 1-0} 1-0 9 9 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
SOLAT! Roods | <eseiiis 0tl te Ren os ere. 15-30)14-48/11-03)10-52/10-78|10-77)11-63/11-37/11-19/11-30/11-88] 9-86] 7-68) 6-94) 7-50 
c. Cc. c. c. c. c. c. Cc. c. Cc. c. 
SliStarch, jlaundrys .caiees «6 6015 4-7} 4-9| 4-2) 4-0) 4-1] 4-1] 4-1} 4-1) 4-1] 4-1] 4-1] 4-0) 3-9] 38-8] 3-8 
$2|Coal, anthracites.c.)s.0:- 87-8]125-0/109-6)115-1/111-5}105-1/114-7/105-3}102-7)102-1/101-4/101-4/101-2) 96-0} 94-9 
33|Coal, bituminous........... 65-2) 92-1] 71-7) 74-0] 70-6} 65-0} 65-8] 64-6! 63-7] 63-0] 63-1] 62-5) 61-0) 58-4] 57-9 
34 Woods hard’? ma anil Ue 80-6] 90-5} 80-2} 80-6) 79-0] 78-4} 76-9] 75-9) 75-0] 75-5}. 76-0) 75-6) 69-8} 63-6] 58-9 
BDI WOOdsSOLtE aewercs wet. ene 62-5} 69-0) 59-8} 59-4) 57-8) 57-5] 56-2) 55-9] 55-8] 55-4) 54-3] 54-4] 50-9) 47-8] 45-2 
Sb Coaltotle sey. ade ale ae 31-0) 40-3] 31-7} 31-6) 30-1] 30-5} 30-1] 31-7] 31-2} 31-0} 31-1] 30-7} 27-7) 27-0] 27-5 
i $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
S7iPuelandilichting ss, . 4)heols see 3-27| 4:17) 3-53] 3-61] 3-49) 3-37] 3-44] 3-33] 3-28) 3-27] 3-26) 3-25) 3-41] 2-93) 2-84 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
SS entire ctaccsn oe ceeds eie ate 5-54| 6-60) 6-92] 6-96) 6-$2] 6-91] 6-86] 6-85] 6-89] 6-94) 6-99) 7-06) 6-77] 5-98) 5-57 


—| |__| ef | | | | | | | | | | | | 





ttAn allowance for the cost of clothing and sundries would i increase the figures by about 50 per cent. 
{Kind most sold since October, 1922. 


July, 1937, and the subsequent decline were moved from a level 24 per cent lower than 


both due in large part to price changes in 
grains, live stock, hides, raw cotton, raw wool 
and certain other farm products as well as in 
non-ferrous metals, lumber, pulp, iron and 
steel. 

The price levels for primary products re- 
tained the relatively higher position reached 
about the end of 1986 as compared with that 
of manufactured produets. Since the recovery 
in prices commenced in March, 1933, the index 
of “raw and partly manufactured goods” 


that for “fully and chiefly manufactured goods” 
to a point 7°5 per cent above it in July, 1937, 
and then downward to only slightly above in 
December, 1937. 

In the grouping according to chief component 
materials the Vegetable Products group ad- 
vanced from 84-3 in December, 1936, to 95-3 
in July, 1987, and then declined to 85:3 in 
December, 1937, influenced mainly by the 
movement in prices of grains, milled products 
and fruits. The Animal Products group rose 
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AND RENT IN TERMS OF THE AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES IN SIXTY-NINE CITIES IN CANADA 


the minimum cost or the quantities of different foods required for an average family. 





























1935 1936 1937 
Jan. | July | Jan. |April| July | Oct.| Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | April] May | June | July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov.] Dec. | Year 

e Cc Cc c c Cc. c Cc c c c C c c c. c c c e 
40-0} 50-6] 45-8] 46-4] 46-8] 46-2} 45-8] 48-0) 47:2] 49-8] 53-8! 56-6] 58-6] 58-4] 55-8] 53-4) 51-4] 50-0] 52-41 1 
21-6} 28-0} 25-0] 25-2) 25-4) 24-2} 24 4) 25-8] 25-6) 27-2] 29-6) 31-4] 32-4/ 30-4] 29-6] 28-6] 27-8] 27-4] 28-4] 2 
12-1] 12-9} 14-1) 13-8] 13-3] 13-3] 14-0} 14-9] 14-4) 14.2) 14-2] 14-2] 14-4] 14-3] 14-7] 14-7] 14-8] 14-9] 14-51 3 
19-7) 21-4) 21-3) 22-1) 22-5] 21-1) 21-0} 22-2) 21-9] 23-2) 24-0] 24-2] 24.7] 23-3) 23-1) 22-2] 22-0] 21-2] 22-8] 4 
19-4} 22-5] 21-1] 21-0) 21-9] 21-7} 20-6) 21-2] 20-5) 20-9] 21-3] 21-8} 22-6] 23-7] 24-6] 24-4] 22-9] 21-9] 22-21 5 
37-8} 40-2] 40-4) 40-2) 40-2] 40-2) 39-4) 40-2) 39-4] 39-4) 39-8! 39-8] 40-2] 41-2! 41-8] 42-6] 42-0] 41-6] 40-6] 6 
82-3) 30-2) 29-3] 28-7) 29-5) 30-6] 29-2} 29-0] 28-6] 28-5) 28-6] 28-8] 29-1] 30-7] 31-9} 32-5) 32-41 31-6) 30-11 7 
29-2) 31-0) 35-8} 32-0) 30-6) 31-4] 31-8] 33-4] 33-2) 33-6] 33-6] 383-8] 33-8! 33-8] 34-2] 34-4) 34-21 33-8] 33-6] 8 
37-0) 24-7] 41-5} 28-1) 27-2) 35-5] 39-4] 31-6] 29-8} 26-8] 25-5) 25-2) 27-0} 32-2) 34-5! 39-2] 44-0] 45-0] 33-4] 9 
29-5) 21-2) 33-9) 23-2) 23-4] 29-6] 32-6] 26-8] 24-7] 22-7} 21-4] 21-3] 22-8) 26-8! 28-8] 31-7] 34-4] 35-1] 27-4110 
61-8] 60-6) 61-8] 61-8] 61-2} 61-8) 64-6) 64-2} 64-2) 64-8! 64-8] 64-8] 64-2] 64-2] 64-2) 65-4) 66-0] 66-0] 64-7/11 
44-4} 42-8) 54-0) 49-4) 44-6] 51-6} 53-8) 54-0] 58-2) 53-8] 54-4) 50-6! 50-0} 53-4] 54-8] 55-6] 57-2! 60-8! 54-3112 
25-5) 24-8] 30-6} 27-6] 26-2) 29-3} 30-3) 30-8] 29-9] 30-5) 30-8] 28-5} 28-9] 30-8] 31-4] 31-5} 32-3; 34 5} 30-9]13 
19-4) 19-9} 20-6) 20-6} 20-7) 22-4) 22-4) 22-6) 22-4) 22-5) 22-6) 22-6) 23-0; 23-0] 23-8] 28-2} 23-2] 23-2) 22-8)14 
19-4) 19-9} 20-6] 20-6] 20-7) 22-4] 22-4) 22-6} 22-4) 22-5) 22-6) 22-6] 23-0] 23-0) 23-3] 23-2] 23-2] 23-2) 22-8115 
90-0) 88-5} 93-0} 93 0] 43-0} 97-5} 99-0) 100-5} 102-0} 102-0} 105-0} 106-5) 105-0} 106-5} 108 6} 108-0] 109-5} 109-5) 105-1/16 
34-0} 33-0) 34-0} 34-0} 34-0) 38-0} 41-0} 42-0) 43-0] 45-0} 46-0] 45-0} 45-0; 47 0} 46-0} 46-0} 46-0] 45-0] 44-8]17 
26-0) 26-0) 26-0} 25-5} 25-5) 27-0) 27-5] 28-0) 28-5] 28-5] 29-0} 29-5) 29-U! 30-0} 30-0] 30-0] 29-5) 29-5) 29-1/18 
15-8} 15-6} 15-6] 15-6] 15-8] 15-8} 16-0} 16-2} 16-2! i6-4) 16-4] 16-4} 10-2} 16-4) 16-4) 16-4] 16-4] 16-4] 16-3]/19 
9-8] 10-8) 10-8) 10-0} 9-8} 12-2} 13-8} 14-4) 15-0) 15 6] 15-8) 15-8} 15-6] 15-2) 15-0] 14-0] 12-4] 11-8] 14-5/20 
14-8} 16-0} 15-5} 15-6) 16-2} 16-4] 16-4) 16-1) 16-1] 16-1) 15-7] 15-8} 15-8} 15-9} 15-5} 16-1) 16-0} 15-9] 16-0/21 
12-5) 12-4) 11-4) 11-0} 10-9) 11-2} 11-4) 11-5) 11-6) 11-7] 11-7) 11-7] 11-8) 11-8} 12-1] 11-7) 11-7] 11-5} 11-7/22 
25-6] 25-6) 25-2) 24-4) 24-4] 24-4) 24-8] 25-2} 25-2) 25-6] 26-0} 26-0} 26-0) 26-4] 26-4] 26-4) 26-0] 26-0] 25-8)/23 
12-6} 12-6} 12-2] 12-0) 12-0} 12-0} 12-2} 12-2} 12-4) 12-6) 12-6] 12-6) 12-6} 12-8) 12-8} 12-8] 12-8! 12-8] 12-6)24 
13-2) 13-0} 138-1] 13-0) 13-0) 13-0} 13-1] 13-0) 18-0} 13-1) 18-1] 18-1] 18-4) 13-6) 13-7} 18-9] 14-1] 14-1] 13-4/25 
13-2) 13-0] 13-1) 13-0) 13-0] 138-0} 13-1) 13-0} 18-0} 18-1) 18-1) 18-1) 138-4] 18-6] 18-7) 13-9; 14-1] 14-1] 18-4/26 
9-5) 9-3] 9-2) 8-9) 8-9} 8-9! 8-9} 8-8) 8-9} 8-9} 8-9} 8-9) 9-0) 8-9} 9-0} 8-9} 8-9} 8-9] 8-9}27 
24-4) 25-4) 41-4] 44-5) 65-1) 52-7| 51-6} 60-3) 65-9] 64-2) 56-7} 50-9) 47-9} 51-3] 36-9] 33-6} 31-4! 31-7] 48-5}28 

9 9 9 9 9 “9 9 9 9 9 9 9 9 9 9 9 9 9 9/29 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 3 

7-51) 7-53) 8-17] 7-82) 7-97) 8-24) 8-41) 8-49] 8-49) 8-54) 8-58) 8-52] 8-56] 8-89] 8-92) 8-75] 8-78! 8-78) 8-62130 
c. Cc Cc. Cc c Cc. Cc. c c. Gp c. Cc. ¢c c. Cc. c Cc. Cc. Cc. 

3-8} 3-8] 3-8} 3-9] 3-8) 3-9} 38-9} 3-9} 38-9) 38-9} 3-9} 4-9} 3-9! 38-9} 3-9} 8-9] 3-9} 38-9) 38-9131 
95-1] 88-7] 93-1] 92-9} 90-2) 91-5} 92-3} 92-3] 92-4) 92-3] 89-9] 88-2] 87-6} 87-9] 87-9] 88-8] 89-6] 90-1] 89-9132 
58-9] 57-9] 58-8] 58-8] 58-4] 58-4] 58-6] 58-7] 58-7} 58-8! 58-6} 58 4} 58-3) 58-2) 58-2} 58-3] 58-6) 58-6) 58-5/33 
62-1] 60-8] 60-2) 60-0] 60-0} 59-7) 59-4) 59-5} 59-5) 59-6) 59-5) 59-0] 59-5) 59-5} 59-7) 59-7) 59-8] 60-4] 59-6/34 
46-4] 45-4] 45-1] 45-1] 45-1] 45-2] 44-9] 45-1] 45-1] 45-1) 45-2] 44-9) 44-7) 44-7) 44-9) 45-0] 45-5} 45-5) 45-1/35 
27-2) 27-3) 26-9] 26-9] 27-0] 26-6) 26-8} 26-8} 26-8) 26-6) 26-7) 26-8] 27-0} 26-9} 26-9! 26-8] 26-7] 26-9] 26-8136 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

2:90] 2-80] 2-84) 2-84] 2-81] 2-81] 2-82) 2-82] 2-83} 2-82) 2-80) 2-72] 2-77) 2-77] 2-78! 2-79) 2-80) 2-82] 2-80/37 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

5-54) 5-57) 5-63] 5-63] 5-70) 5-77) 5-97) 5-77) 5-77) 5-77) 5-86) 5-86) 5-87) 5-87) 5-87) 5-94) 5-95) 5-94) 5-85/38 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
15-99]15-94/16-68/16-33/16-51/16-87| 17-04) 17-12) 17-13) 17-28) 17-28) 17-20] 17-24) 17-48) 17-44) 17-54) 17-56) 17-58 vie 





irregularly from 73:9 in December, 1936, to 
81-7 in September, 1937, and then declined to 
78:2 in December, 1937, due chiefly to the rise 
and subsequent fall in the prices of hides, 
leather, live stock and meats. In the Textile 
Products group the largest changes occurred in 
the prices of raw cotton and raw wool the 
index for this group being lower in December, 
1937, than in December, 1936, following the 
decline from the high point for the year reache? 
in July. The Iron and Its Products group 
was 14 per cent higher at the end of 1937, 
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than at the end of 1986, there being only a 
slight decline in this group from the level of 
September while the Non-ferrous Metals group 
was substantially lower at the end of 1987, 
than in December, 1936. after having reached 
a peak in March, 1937, due mainly to the 
movement in the prices of copper, lead, zinc, 
tin and aluminium. 

Less movement was recorded during the year 
in “consumers goods’ than in “producers 
goods.” The former rose from 76-9 in Decem- 
ber, 1986, to 81-1 in July, 1937, and then 
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TABLE III.—COST PER WEEK OF A FAMILY BUDGET OF STAPLE FOODS, FUEL AND LIGHTING, AND 
FOOD 


1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 | 1927 | 1928 | 1929 | 1930 | 1931 | 1932 | 1933 | 1934 























$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Canada, fio... tucaue ck: 15-30} 14-48] 11-03} 10-52} 10-78] 10-77) 11-63) 11-37} 11-19] 11-30] 11-88} 9-86) 7-68] 6-94) 7-50 
Nova Scotia....2....... 15-35] 14-72) 11-18} 10-68] 11-12} 10-85] 11-80} 11-34) 11-12) 11-33) 11-92) 10-21) 8-19) 7-32] 7-81 
Prince Edward Island. .| 13-42} 13-18} 9-78] 9-43) 9-68) 9-76} 10-77} 10-52} 10-32] 10-23] 11-00) 9-81] 7-69} 7-04] 7-35 
New Brunswick 14- : 11-11) 10-48} 11-13) 10-94) 11-82) 11-42} 11-26) 11-21) 11-81] 10-20) 8-24) 7-32) 7-72 
Quebee ee Me ete arcreiee 10-63] 10-24) 10-28) 10-12] 11-23) 10-62} 10-37) 10-54] 11-11] 9-24) 7-14) 6-45) 6-95 
Ontario Boel. Ma 10-88) 10-45] 10-67} 10-60} 11-66) 11-48) 11-22) 11-27) 11-84] 9-77| 7-56) 6-85) 7-47 
Manitoba....... 10-87) 10-16) 10-31} 10-51) 10-83) 10-74} 10-80) 11-13) 11-51] 9-33) 7-36} 6-66) 7-06 
Saskatchewan.......... 11-06) 10-47} 10-50} 10-91) 11-21) 11-47) 11-37) 11-36) 11-90) 9-58) 7-40! 6-66) 7-34 
AT Derba Uitte, \otere hater siete 10-94} 10-26) 10-61) 11-13) 11-31) 11-24) 11-29} 11-52) 12-15} 9-51] 7-46) 6-72] 7-32 
British Columbia 12-08] 11-39} 11-80} 11-89) 12-42) 12-12) 12-16] 12-26) 12-85) 10-89) 8-38) 7-65) 8-24 
FUEL AND LIGHT* 
Canadat 10.000. aes. 3°27) 4-17] 3-53] 3-61) 3-49) 3-37) 3-44) 3-33} 3-28] 3-27) 3-26] 3-25) 38-11) 2-93) 2-84 
Nova Scotia.....050.... 3:70} 3-18} 3-20} 3-11) 2-99) 3-03) 2-87) 2-91) 2-88) 2-89] 2-97! 2-78] 2-49) 2-59 
Prince Edward Island..| 38-15} 4-27) 3-20} 3-54) 3-50} 3-36) 3-02] 3-36) 2-89) 2-94) 2-95} 2-94) 2-94) 2-71] 2-78 
New Brunswick........ 4-12) 3-45) 3-30) 3-35} 3-15) 3-19) 3-20) 3-12) 3-06) 3-08) 3-05) 2-88) 2-72) 2-70 
QUEIDEE.< ieicele. osteo hie =(s 3:18} 4-14) 3-53] 3-63] 3-47); 3-31) 3-48) 3-39] 3-35] 3-36} 3-33] 3-22) 3-15) 2-93) 2-79 
Ontanion Wee. sess. 1 3°39] 4-36] 3-60} 3-78) 3-62) 3-46) 3-58} 3-45] 3-39] 3-39) 3-37] 3-38) 3-24) 3-04) 2-95 
Manitoba We. otie) be. 3:48] 4-52} 3-72) 3-84) 3-84) 3-60} 3-57] 3-51} 3-39] 3-62) 3-62) 3-67; 3-12) 2-95) 2-94 
Saskatchewan(a)....... 3:26) 3-49] 3-34) 2-73) 2-96) 2-81) 2-62) 2-62) 2-69] 2-65} 2-59) 2-48} 2-31) 1-99) 1-91 
ALD Orta es eiselaie/ ote 2-68) 3-36] 2-49) 2-59) 2-88) 2-51) 2-41) 2-41} 2-28) 1-92) 1-92) 1-92) 1-81) 1-80] 1-68 
British Columbia....... 2-97) 3-60) 3-39) 2-99) 2-96) 2-88) 2-80) 2-82) 2-82) 2-82) 2-83) 2-82) 2-76) 2-52) 2-39 
RENT 
Canada ni icn esicgeceis 6 5-54) 6-60} 6-92] 6-96] 6-92) 6-91) 6-86] 6-85} 6-89] 6-94] 6-99] 7-06] 6-77) 5-98] 5-57 
Nova Scotia.2. 235.0... 4-71} 5-93} 6-00) 5-93) 5-58) 5-47) 5-60} 5-60) 5-60) 5-60} 5-60) 5-96) 6-08} 5-79] 5-33 
Prince Edward Island..| 3-75} 4-25} 5-63] 5-88) 5-88) 5-88] 5-63] 5-63) 5-63] 5-75] 5-88) 5-88] 5-88) 5-88) 5-75 
New Brunswick.,...... 5-19} 6-13] 6-13) 6-59] 6-75) 6-75) 6-75) 6-75) 6-75) 6°75) 6-75) 6-44) 6-44) 6-09} 5-75 
Quebeeherecak s)ateiesteres = 3-89] 4-64] 5-29) 5-58) 5-76) 5-76) 5-72) 5-75) 5-79} 5-83) 5-83] 6-03] 5-76) 5-51] 5-07 
Onitar toe cots lela sre» 5-78) 6-90] 7:36} 7:35) 7-32) 7-28) 7-23) 7-16] 7-24) 7-30) 7-36) 7-40) 7-03] 6-07] 5-70 
Manitoba sis. r-schrvre e's 6-56] 8-75) 8-75) 8-75) 8-75) 8-75) 8-75) 8-75) 8-75} 8-75) 8-75) 8-75) 7-81! 6-56] 5-94 
Saskatchewan.......... 8-33] 8-59} 8-75) 8-91) 8-91} 8-75) 8-75) 8-75) 8-75) 8-75) 8-75) 8-75) 8-05} 6-31] 6-09 
Albertans oer e es.) 7-19] 7-81} 7-81) 7-81) 7-19) 7-03) 7-03) 7-34) 7-19} 7-50) 7-50) 7-81) 7-27} 6-19] 5-63 
British Columbia....... 5-23} 6-38} 6-38] 6-38) 6-38) 6-38} 6-45] 6-45) 6-56) 6-5u) 6-69) 6-69) 6-64) 5-85] 5-28 
TOTALS} 
Canadas uewtea'stosineet 24-15] 25-30) 21-52) 21-13) 21-23) 21-09) 21-96) 21-59) 21-41) 21-55) 22-17) 20-21] 17-59} 15-89] 15-95 
Nova Scotia........-... 22-76] 24-39) 20-40) 19-84] 19-85] 19-35] 20-48) 19-86} 19-67] 19-86] 20-46] 19-17) 17-09] 15-64] 15-77 
Prince Edward Island. .| 20-38] 21-75} 18-66) 18-89] 19-10] 19-04} 19-45] 19-55) 18-88) 18-96] 19-87} 18-66] 16-56) 15-67] 15-93 
New Brunswick........ 23-27) 24-74] 20-73] 20-42) 21-26) 20-88} 21-81] 21-41) 21-17] 21-06) 21-68] 19-73] 17-60) 16-17] 16-20 
Qube yan sicieiy sie!elnlate e's 21-79} 22-58) 19-49] 19-49) 19-54) 19-23) 20-48) 19-80] 19-55) 19-77) 20-32] 18-53) 16-09] 14-94] 14-85 
Ontarians Sica shoe Soo 24-57] 25-70) 21-87) 21-62) 21-65) 21-38) 22-50) 22-12) 21-89] 21-99) 22-62] 20-57] 17-86) 15-99) 16-15 
Manitoba fice ochis ses 26-18] 27-26] 28-38) 22-79] 22-94) 22-90) 23-20) 23-04) 22-98) 23-54) 23-92] 21-79) 18-34) 16-22] 15-98 
Saskatchewan(a)....... 27-05} 26-24] 23-20) 22-16) 22-42) 22-51) 22-62) 22-89) 22-87) 22-80) 23-28] 20-85] 17-80) 15-01] 15-38 
Plber tase mec sstel s 2s 25-80] 26-00] 21-29) 20-71) 20-22) 20-71] 20-80) 21-04) 20-80) 20-99] 21-62] 19-29] 16-58] 14-75) 14-67 
British Columbia....... 24-36] 25-78] 21-89) 20-79] 21-18) 21-19) 21-73) 21-43) 21-59] 21-69) 22-40] 20-44) 17-83] 16-06] 15-95 





(a) Revised from Jan. 1920 to Jan. 1931, substituting bituminous coal for anthracite. 
*Coal, wood and coal oil, no allowance is made for the varying extent to which these are used in the different provinces. 


+tIncluding also laundry starch. f 
declined to 79-1 in December, 1937, while the for the milling industries were higher while 
latter was 80-4 in December, 1936, 90°3 in materials for the textile, the furs and leather 
July, 1937, and 82-7 in December 1937. In goods, the metal working and the chemical 
“consumers goods” bakery products, meats, sing industries were lower. 

milk and its products, sugar, clothing and } 
household equipment were. substantially higher Table IV on ePase 9 sIves the wholesale 
at the end of the year than at the beginning prices of certain commodities on primary 
while vegetables and eggs were lower. In markets and is compiled from information in 
“producers goods” in the same comparison the monthly bulletins on “Prices and Price 
building and construction materials as well as Indexes,” issued by the Dominion Bureau of 
materials for the meat packing industries and Statistics. 
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RENT IN TERMS OF THE AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES IN THE DOMINION AND IN EACH PROVINCE 

FOOD 

—$—$—— ed 
1935 1936 1937 

Jan. |July| Jan. | April] July | Oct. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | April] May | June | July ; Aug. Sept. | Oct. Nov.| Dec. | Year 


ef | | ey ee 
_—— |——_$—___ | —__ __ _ |} ___ _ 
—— | | | | — | | —————_ 




















$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 5 

7-51) 7-53) 8-17) 7-82] 7-97} 8-24) 8-41} 8-49] 8-49] 8-54] 8-58) 8-52] 8-56] 8-80] 8-72] 8-75] 8-78| 8-78] 8-62 
7-73) 7-61) 8-35) 7-95} 8-00} 8-20} 8-43} 8-43) 8-42) 8-50] 8-42] 8-47] 8-40} 8-71] 8-77] 8-73] 8-81] 8-86] 8-58 
7-30) 7-13) 7-72) 7-50) 7-40] 7-91} 8-28! 8-10! 7-96] 8-14] 8-29] 8-08] 8-09] 8-51] 8-34! 8-47] 8-63} 8-68] 8-30 
7-85] 7-62) 8-41) 8-06] 8-18) 8-35] 8-61] 8-46} 8-55] 8-61! 8-60] 8-50) 8-46] 8-80] 8-77] 8-77] 8-90] 9-02] 8-67 
6-98} 6-88) 7-62) 7-34) 7-58! 7-59) 7-90) 7-87| 7-83) 7-86] 7-78] 7-73] 7-74] 8-01] 7-96} 8-02] 8-05} 8-11] 7-91 
7-50| 7-52) 8-25) 7-85) 8-04) 8-29] 8-37] 8-48! 8-46] 8-51] 8-53] 8-48] 8-64] 8-83] 8-74] 8-80! 8-80] 8-75] 8-62 
7-20) 7-50} 7-82) 7-41) 7-53) 8-17) 8-54) 8-62] 8-54} 8-55] 8-57] 8-60} 8-55] 8-53) 8-32] 8-30] 8-37] 8-40] 8-49 
7-27) 7-31) 7-65) 7-33) 7-25} 8-03) 8-25) 8-49} 8-26) 8-48] 8-51] 8-43} 8-36] 8-59] 8-38] 8-37| 8-47] 8-581 8-43 
7-33} 7-44) 7-79) 7-53} 7-49] 7-98) 8-24) 8-38] 8-47] 8-45] 8-57] 8-46] 8-61] 8-85] 8-63] 8-59] 8-56] 8-61] 8-54 
8-18] 8-41) 8-87} 8-64) 8-79} 9-16} 9-22) 9-45} 9-50) %-56| 9-76] 9-69] 9-57] 9-86] 9-87] 9-85} 9-73] 9-75] 9-65 

FUEL AND LIGHT* 
2-90} 2-80] 2-84) 2-84) 2-81; 2-81] 2-82) 2-82) 2-83) 2-82) 2-80} 2-77] 2-77) 2-77] 2-78) 2-79] 2-80] 2-82] 2-80 
2-58] 2-41) 2-52) 2-52) 2-48) 2-40) 2-47] 2-46) 2-46) 2-46) 2-47] 2-39) 2-42) 2-42] 2-42} 2-42) 2-42) 2-42] 2-44 
2-68} 2-68] 2-61) 2-68) 2-64) 2-62} 2-61) 2-64) 2-64) 2-64) 2-65] 2-69] 2-68] 2-68} 2-68} 2-67] 2-68] 2-68] 2-66 
2-70) 2-65} 2-64) 2-61) 2-61) 2-61) 2-61} 2-61] 2-61) 2-61] 2-61) 2-61] 2-54] 2-54) 2-54] 2-54) 2-60] 2-64) 2-59 
2-89) 2-79] 2-83} 2-83) 2-78) 2-79) 2-82) 2-82] 2-82) 2-83} 2-82) 2-81) -2-83} 2-83] 2-84) 2-83] 2-84] 2-86) 2-82 
3-05) 2-92) 2-97} 2-96) 2-93) 2-94) 2-94) 2-95} 2-95) 2-95] 2-91] 2-87) 2-86} 2-86] 2-87] 2-88] 2-90} 2-91) 2-90 
3-03} 3-03; 3-03} 2-97) 2-98) 3-02} 2-94] 2-93] 2-94) 2-97] 2-95] 2-95] 2-96] 2-96] 2-95) 2-97} 2-96) 2-99) 2-96 
1-99) 1-99; 1-94) 1-94) 1-94} 1-94) 1-94) 1-94) 1-94] 1-95) 1-95] 1-95) 1-95] 1-95} 1-95) 1-97) 1-96] 1-97} 1-95 
1-66) 1-63} 1-62) 1-63) 1-63) 1-63} 1-62} 1-63) 1-63] 1-63] 1-63} 1-63) 1-64) 1-63} 1-64) 1-63] 1-62] 1-63] 1-63 
2-36] 2-36) 2-37/ 2-39) 2-38] 2-38) 2-39] 2:39] 2-38) 2-37) 2-38) 2-39) 2-39] 2-40] 2-40) 2-39] 2-39] 2-39] 2-39 
RENT 
5°54] 5-57| 5-63) 5-63) 5-70} 5-77) 5-77) 5-77) 5-77) 5-77) 5-86] 5-86! 5-87) 5-87) 5-87) 5-94) 5-95) 5-94) 5-85 
5-29) 5-35] 5-42) 5-42) 5-35) 5-35) 5-35} 5-35] 5-35} 5-35) 5-35) 5-35) 5-35) 5-35) 5-35) 5-35] 5-35] 5-35) 5-35 
5°75) 5-38] 5-38} 5-38} 5-38] 5-38} 5-38} 5-38] 5-38) 5-38) 5°37) 5-38) 5-50} 5-50! 5-50) 5-50) 5-50) 5-50) 5-44 
5-69) 5-53] 5-53] 5-53) 5-53) 5-72) 5-72) 5-72) 5:72) 5-72) 5-72) 5-72) 5-72) 5-72) 5-72) 5-72) 5-72) 5-72) 5-72 
4-96) 4-96] 4-96) 4-96] 5-03} 5-03} 5-03} 5-03] 5-03} 5-03) 5-20) 5-20) 5-20! 5-20) 5-20] 5-20) 5-20) 5-20) 5-14 
5-78] 5-84} 5-93) 5-93) 6-03} 6-14) 6-13} 6-13). 6-13} 6-13] 6-26) 6-26) 6-28} 6-28) 6-28] 6-38) 6-39] 6-39] 6-26 
5-94) 5-81] 5-75) 5-75} 5-88] 5-88} 5-88} 5-88] 5-88) 5-88] 6-06) 6-06} 6-06} 6-06] 6-06} 6-25) 6-25) 6-25] 6-05 
5-88} 5-88] 5-88] 5-88} 6-00) 6-06] 6-06} 6-06) 6-06) 6-06; 6-19} 6-19); 6-19} 6-19} 6-19} 6-19) 6-19] 6-19) 6-15 
5-50) 5-56] 5-59) 5-59) 5-59} 5-63} 5-63) 5-63) 5-63) 5-63) 5-69} 5-69} 5-69} 5-69) 5-69) 5-84) 5-84) 5-84! 5-71 
5-24) 5-31] 5-42) 5-45) 5-53) 5-58) 5-63) 5-63) 5-63) 5-63) 5-59} 5-59] 5-59) 5-59) 5-59) 5-68) 5-69) 5-69! 5-63 
TOTALSf 


15-99}15-94] 16-68) 16-33] 16-51] 16-87) 17-04) 17-12) 17-13) 17-18] 17-28) 17-20) 17-24) 17-48) 17-41) 17-51] 17-56] 17-58) 17-31 
15-60/15-41] 16-33) 15-93} 15-87) 15-99] 16-29] 16-29) 16-27] 16-35) 16-28] 16-25] 16-23) 16-52) 16-58) 16-55) 16-62] 16-68} 16-41 
15-77|15-23} 15-75) 15-59) 15-45) 15-94) 16-30} 16-16) 16-02; 16-19) 16-36) 16-18) 16-31) 16-73) 16-56] 16-68] 16-84] 16-90) 16-44 
16-28]15-85] 16-63] 16-24] 16-35] 16-72} 16-98} 16-83] 16-90) 16-98) 16-97) 16-87) 16-76] 17-09) 17-07) 17-06) 17-26) 17-42) 17-02 
14-85}14-66} 15-44) 15-17) 15-43] 15-44) 15-79) 15-75) 15-71) 15-75) 15-83) 15-77; 15-80} 16-07) 16-02] 16-08) 16-16] 16-20] 15-91 
16-36}16-32] 17-19] 16-77] 17-04) 17-41] 17-48) 17-60) 17-58) 17-63] 17-75] 17-65) 17-82] 18-01} 17-93] 18-10} 18-13] 18-08] 17-81 
16-21/16-38} 16-64] 16-18} 16-43} 17-10} 17-40} 17-47] 17-40) 17-44) 17-62) 17-65] 17-62) 17-60) 17-38) 17-56) 17-63] 17-68] 17-54 
15-18/15-22] 15-52) 15-19] 15-23} 16-08) 16-30} 16-54] 16-31] 16-54) 16-70] 16-61] 16-55) 16-78) 16-57) 16-58) 16-67| 16-78] 16-58 
14-53]14-68] 15-06} 14-80] 14-76] 15-28} 15-53] 15-68) 15-76) 15-75) 15-93} 15-82] 15-99) 16-21) 16-00} 16-11] 16-07] 16-13) 15-92 
15-81|16-12) 16-70) 16-53] 16-74) 17-16] 17-28) 17-51) 17-55) 17-60} 17-78] 17-71) 17-60) 17-89] 17-90} 17-98] 17-85) 17-88] 17-71 


TABLE IV.—_WHOLESALE PRICES OF CERTAIN COMMODITIES, 1929-1937 


one -, | Dec. | Dec. | Dec. | Dec. | Dec. aif! -, | Dec. | Dee. | Dec. | Dec. | Dec. 
Commodities | Unit | j999 | 1932 | 1935 | 1936 | 1937 Commodities | Unit | jo99 | 1932 | 1935 | 1936 | 1937 


—— | —— | — | — | | | | | | | | SS 


$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
OAS ess a cles bush.| 0-634] 0-210} 0-298} 0-500} 0-495|Cotton, raw.......... lb. | 0-183] 0-082] 0-139] 0-147] 0-102 
Wheater ois. ater. bush.| 1-378] 0-424] 0-847] 1-202) 1-374/Cotton yarns......... Ib. | 0-357) 0-210} 0-290} 0-310] 0-281 
MOLOUP ARE gies des dha cies brl. | 8-600] 4-400} 5-700) 7-500) 7:800)/Wool, raw............ lb. | 0-240} 0-090} 0-180} 0-245} 0-235 
MUSA SPAW,«t... a.caes.« CWibs aie. ecks eens = 1-950} 1-875) 2-225)Pulp, groundwood....| ton |29-470}19-650)19-557|/20-717|26-081 
Sugar, granulated....] cwt. | 5-270] 4-180] 4-705] 4-610) 5-085|Pig iron, malleable...} ton |22-000)19-000|19-000/20-000)23 -500 
Rubber, raw......... lb. | 0-161] 0-038] 0-183] 0-201) 0-152)Steel bars............ 1001b.} 2-400) 2-250) 2-250) 2-400] 2-700 
Cattle, good steers...| cwt. | 9-630] 4-100] 6-330} 5-460] 7-050/Copper............... ewt. |19-750| 7-021) 9-407/11-550/10-614 
Hogs, bacon.......... cwt. {11-940} 3-970] 8-400} 8-210) 8-320/Lead................. cwt. | 6-500] 3-386) 4-655) 6-246] 4-402 
Hides; beef... 3.<4... Ib. | 0-145] 0-048} 0-148} 0-155] 0-140|/Spelter............... cwt. | 6-000} 3-971) 4-364) 4-768) 4-298 
Butter, creamery..... lb. | 0-480] 0-238! 0-278) 0-273} 0-314|Coal, anthracite...... ton |13-470)13-328]12-340]10-710]10-350 
(O)1:7)-12)) ee ee Ib. | 0-280} 0-180} 0-150} 0-170} 0-180)/Coal, Nova Seotia....} ton | 6-000} 5-250] 5-250} 5-250) 5-250 


Eggs, fresh........... doz. | 0-678} 0-406] 0-424) 0-404) 0-354)Gasoline............. gal. | 0-195) 0-180] 0-150] 0-150} 0-160 
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TABLE V.—DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS WEIGHTED INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES 
IN CANADA BY GROUPS 


ACCORDING TO CHIEF COMPONENT MATERIALS, 1913-1937 
(Average Prices in 1926=100) r 


I II III IV Vv VI VII VIII 
Animals | Fibres, Wood, Non- Non- : All 
Groups Vegetable] and Textiles | Wood Bey s Ferrous | Metallic aie | Commo- 
Products| their and Products Pradunks Metals | Minerals ‘Alvied dities 
Products | Textile and ° and their | and their Produits 
Products| Paper Products | Products 

Number /1913-1925..... 67 50 28 21 26 15 16 13 236 
of 1926-1933..... 124 74 60 44 39 15 73 73 502 
Commodities|1934-1937..... 135 76 85 49 44 18 83 Uf 567 





LSS IRR ye COS Bare tay eat 59-3 59-4 69-7 62-8 85-4 64:3 
LOR ae nee ae artnet a ee 66-6 67-2 72-9 65-4 87:0 64-3 86-0 81-2 71-6 
1085.2.) caasehs ce abe oh, 67-3 70-4 70-2 64-6 87-2 69-1 85:5 79-1 72-1 
LODGE... chit. tao aes oe « 72-6 71-8 69-7 68-5 88-0 70-1 85-4 77-9 74-6 
1037.0: Week «Pie ee es 88-4 78-2 72-4 76-5 102-2 83-6 86-5 81-4 84-5 
Mari a10a0e wh. Ales dee sais. 84-9 106-1 85-8 91-8 92-5 93-1 93-3 94-1 91-8 
Juma 1000 ie UM TR 83 +0 97-0 82-1 89-1 91-2 77-8 90-5 93-0 87-7 
Bent.g1950%08'. I, Skee sh. 69-8 93-4 79-2 86-2 90-4 73°7 90-8 92-0 82-1 
BO. PIG, itt eee «ity. 59-3 90-5 76-9 85-2 89-0 71-6 89-4 90-3 77-7 
Mae, 1092.0. tek «des ss 58-7 80-6 74:3 81:3 87-8 68-6 86-9 87-9 74-5 
JUNG LOGI. cee site hes vas 3 57-9 70-5 74-6 79-7 87-4 62-1 84-8 86-7 71-8 
Sept iesitirner ss a. 54-0 69-0 (2-4 76-8 86-8 60-7 86-5 84-6 69-7 
OO. ADM awa oieisicre Maieies 56-4 66-4 71-8 76:7 87:3 66:3 87-5 86-6 70-4 
SORRY EE BES ON LC 57°5 63-2 70:8 73:2 §6:3 60-2 86:3 84-0 69-0 
UNG Osa rabies thse 3 54-7 57-0 69-3 70:5 86-6 56:6 85-9 83-5 66-4 
Sept. 0azee) uke A. 02 53-9 60-8 70-0 64-3 86-0 58-9 85-9 83-4 65-9 
Dee, fibe2e ak UN, Saeed. 50-1 57-4 68-5 63-8 86-2 57-5 86-1 83-5 64-0 
Mar UOsab et ent, Jot. Ss « 51-8 58-4 67:7 62:7 85-0 59-8 84-8 81-8 64-3 
Jtine | SE9s09 fe tA. Soe We. 61-5 58-5 69-9 61-7 85:3 68-0 82:7 80-8 67-5 
Sept. (sss.e) wel flied. 62-5 60-6 71-7 63-8 85-5 67-5 85-0 81:5 68-9 
OG. Gh0aaee S? da .\.\- does ae 60-4 63-7 71-7 64-4 86-7 66-5 85-8 80-8 69-0 
Mae 00d a) tol nh fat eue, 65-8 70-4 74-5 65-3 87-2 66-0 86-2 81-0 72-1 
JUBE OSE eG Pe eds 67-4 67-1 73:°8 66-2 87:5 64-1 85-6 81-9 72-0 
Se LN BY a hl ee ea 68-6 67-4 71-8 65-3 86-6 62-1 86-1 81-7 71-9 
Deemer errr: 66-7 66-2 71-5 64-5 86-8 63-7 86-1 80-4 (ples 
Mar. 105506. 2 Seta 67-4 69-7 70-4 64-4 87-6 65-2 85-8 80-5 71-9 
VUNG TOCD Eee ate ae ak 66:1 68-7 70-4 63-9 87-2 69-6 85-1 79-8 71-4 
Sept. 1080s sie PS 67-5 72-1 68-8 65-1 87-2 71-1 85-2 76-9 72-4 
ee | hee en Sern 67-1 73-0 69-6 65-9 87-2 71:5 85-4 77-5 72-7 
9 
Mar Vi10s6Nte fo 002%. 2 Ae, 66-7 70°5 69-6 67-8 87-3 69-3 85-9 77-2 72-4 
JUNE FIGS Maras aye oe ale 66-9 69-7 69-2 68-1 87-7 67-7 85-7 77-2 72:3 
Bent. WU Maks css ok arte 77-4 73-6 69-7 68-8 88-2 70-2 85-4 78:5 76-4 
CCE NIOSG Taishi os 2s) nna 84-3 73-9 71-0 69-6 91-4 77°8 85-8 79-1 79-7 
PE ae BY era Ant EAR) 87-6 75-4 71-8 72-2 92-1 82-4 85-5 79-3 81-3 
Febertosiaries eine... sce 88-5 75-2 72-9 73-9 94-6 86-2 85-9 80-0 82-9 
Marr apace wie | ene sen oe 90-6 74-9 73 +5 17°3 101-6 97-4 85-4 81-6 85-5 
ADI Too te nee eee ek ok 91-4 77-1 73-8 78-4 103-7 89-3 85-6 82-6 86-1 
Mayr T0sremau set iss 88-6 76°7 73 +6 78-4 103-9 85-7 86-6 82-1 85-1 
JON Tod tee ahr ae Ls 86-9 77:5 73-9 77 103 -2 84-3 86-8 81-8 84-6 
Super agoy oe Sarton weet 95-3 78-8 74-6 78-0 104-1 85-6 87-0 81-7 87-5 
AUSTRIA ena an eck eke 87-7 81-0 73-8 77-9 104-8 86-1 87-0 81-8 85-6 
ope Taare Lie, se ieee 86-6 81-7 71-5 77-0 105-4 83-2 87-2 81-7 85-0 
Ooh ain se'sn cs. cates 87-6 81-5 70:6 76:3 105-1 77-2 87-1 81-9 84-7 
Nowy 19387 ce iia s. coated 84-7 80-6 69-5 75-9 104-2 73°5 87-2 81-3 83-1 
BT 1 A oR De 85-3 78-2 69-0 75 +5 104-1 72-3 87-1 80:7 82-7 
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TABLE VI—DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS WEIGHTED INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES 
IN CANADA, BY GROUPS, ACCORDING TO “PURPOSE”, 1913-1937 


(Average Prices in 1926=100) 


I. Consumers’ Goods II. Producers’ Goods 


Producers’ Materials 


Foods, Pro- 





Groups beverages . ducers’ Building 
All and Other All equip- All and Manu- 
tobacco ment construc- | facturers 
tion 
(1913-1925..... 98 74 24 146 15 131 32 99 
Number of commodities | 1926-1033 hg 204 116 88 351 22 329 97 232 
1934-1937..... 236 126 110 402 24 378 111 267 
62-0 61-8 62-2 67-7 55-1 69-1 67-0 69-5 
62-1 65-0 60:1 70:1 52-4 72-1 62-8 74-2 
62°8 68-7 58-8 77-1 51-2 80-0 60-5 84-6 
72-2 81-2 66-2 89-7 55-7 93°5 69-5 99-1 
90-5 109-1 78-1 120-6 65-3 126-7 87-4 136-0 
102-7 119-0 91-9 133-3 81-9 139-0 100-7 148-1 
115-2 127-9 106-7 139-8 90-7 145-2 117-8 151-6 
136-1 150°8 126-3 164°8 108-6 171-0 144-0 177-3 
108-9 105-1 111-5 113-3 113-8 113-3 122-7 110-8 
96-9 90-2 101-4 98-8 104-1 98-2 108-7 95-8 
94°7 91-3 97-0 97-6 102-5 97-1 111-9 93-7 
94-2 90-4 96-8 99-4 102-7 99-0 106-6 97-5 
97-0 97-7 96-5 104-9 99-2 105-5 102-9 106-2 
100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
95-7 99-4 93-3 98-5 101-1 98-2 96-1 98-6 
95°6 99-6 92-9 96-7 93-7 97-0 97-4 96-9 
94-7 100-0 91-1 96-1 94-6 96-3 99-0 95-9 
89°3 93-1 86-8 82-5 92-9 81:3 90-8 79-7 
76-2 70-4 80-0 67-1 90-0 64-6 81-9 61-7 
71:3 61-5 77°8 62-4 88-7 59-5 77-2 56-5 
71-1 63-8 76-0 63-1 86-0 60-5 78°3 57°5 
74-1 69-7 77-0 67-8 88-9 65-5 82-5 62-6 
73°6 70-4 75-7 69-5 89-8 67-2 81-2 64-8 
74-7 73-4 75-6 72-4 90-1 70°5 85-4 67-9 
79-4 81-0 78-3 86-0 93-5 85-1 94-3 83-5 
93°3 100-2 88-7 89-5 96-2 88-8 96-1 87-2 
89-5 94-2 86-4 85-0 91-4 84-3 92-2 82-5 
86-1 86-7 85-7 76-7 91-2 75-1 86-8 72-5 
83-2 81-0 84-6 71°3 91-5 69-0 85-0 65-5 
TUG. AIR I S 2a af SRR A, od fe el 79-2 76-2 81-2 69-0 90-6 66-6 83-8 62-8 
Afrite sie g hee ie! ar ee eee 75°4 68-9 79-8 68-0 89-1 65-7 82-8 61-9 
Petey Lier SURE gs oR Coed ae Nm re art 74°4 66°9 79-4 65-1 89-3 62-4 79-9 58-5 
ND) CCAMBLOS eo a oie eta antes logis ake ete ek: 73°6 65-4 79-0 67-4 91-1 64-8 79-3 61-6 
MEAT MLOS 2M pan meh edhe ark Mend Meo gece 72-5 64-2 78-0 66-0 90-8 63 -2 78-9 59-7 
ARTOTVEY “AIDS 7 in i te aes TAR 70-5 59-7 ied 63-1 88-1 60-3 76:8 56°6 
sero Ol bs USEPA a lias ian PO BR a Moi 71-6 62-2 77-8 61-5 88-1 58-5 76-2 54-6 
DSC mELOD OMe con ee airh. cn Bread Lis hr chery cao 70-0 59-5 77-0 58-5 87:7 55:3 75-7 50°8 
TVERID. TESA A Bae mee KO BARI Me Ai A 69:3 59-8 75:7 59-5 87-1 56-4 75-1 53-2 
UT IER ES 8 Ane ey ROE ME EAE 2 MIM 70-4 63-9 74-8 64°6 84-8 62-4 78°9 59°6 
SYD IER: ph Re Ea Rees ane Anton 72-7 65-7 77:3 65-6 85-6 63-4 80-8 60-4 
TDSC LOSS are. aes ene «Sh lage ts uene 73:3 67-4 77:3 64-3 87-2 61-8 80-6 58-6 
Mar MOSM eececait ch ace crit cet oe 75-9 72-8 78-0 67-1 87-9 64-8 82-2 61:8 
AUNCMEL OSS et ee eres ie OE ists fale 74-1 69-7 77-1 68-8 89-2 66-5 83-9 63-6 
PS CPOy, WERE A a baseciey Bee a aepeR Le Peed 73:9 69-6 76-7 68-9 89-5 66-6 82-7 63-9 
ID CCmOSARy ee Ce Nara te oe sane cere 72°9 67:9 76-2 68-3 89-6 65-9 81-4 63-3 
MarenLOSD a a). sek. detec tt Siaats Meee 73°6 70:1 75-9 69-1 89-7 66-8 81-1 64-4 
UUMCMELOGO Ne ee ee eo an os ene eee ee 72-7 68-6 75:5 69-3 89-9 67-0 81-0 64-6 
Depo LOSOM ee IOLL Joo maritee Ge aoc out 73°4 71-0 75-0 70:1 89-8 67-9 81-2 65-6 
BO Ye: OES, Sk ir So eke een Re Hits 74-4 72-5 75-6 69-4 90-1 67-1 82-1 64-5 
Marae OSOS, Ani os tied see oe ee cae See 73°8 70-8 75-8 69-3 90:3 67-0 84-2 64-1 
ARTIS ON ERT CARO ee SP Sn Pe Sees 73°7 71-2 75-4 68-5 90-0 66-1 84-8 62-9 
BSED UL ODOM ce aerate icine c Con ee ete 75-5 75°6 75°5 75:4 89-7 73°8 86-0 71-7 
Poo G3 Gra ese athe creo 5 ak 6 ar caus 76:9 77-4 16°5 80-4 91-8 79-1 88-0 77°6 
ATMEL OSTA. sgh cp teeta esate oe Poe tas 77-7 79-4 76-6 83-2 91-7 82-3 89-1 81-2 
GoM Oot. ae alas of aPeciatc sermons exec 78-6 79-7 77°8 84-5 91-8 83-7 91-1 82-5 
VT treed a dictecne, coe peters Cake eG lraveg 78:3 79°4 77°5 88-8 91-9 88-4 97-3 86-9 
ADTIELOS tits «Siete « ipa aes eee 78-9 80:7 77-7 89-0 91-9 88-7 97-9 87-1 
EAMG SLMS siete Steps oss sae ea cLeRs oe OPE saat 78-9 79°9 78 +2 87-2 94-1 86-4 97-8 84-5 
SIU OMNOSIOEY ch cols oe te a akee es antes 79-2 80-2 78:5 85-8 94-3 84-9 96-3 83-0 
SELLY AMPLOS CEE ON. cocinisls sialiclteette a plerge euees 81-1 84-2 79-0 90:3 94-3 89°8 9509 88-0 
ATIC AME OG TR ae aici © As sone ke eel cae 80-6 82-9 79-1 86-8 94-4 85-9 95-5 84-3 
CUE MOO BRE. Fess abeee samo aaeniens 80-3 82-2 79-0 85-9 94-3 85-0 94-1 83-4 
(OTe ORY EL PUUNREE are, FEMeee rate ee Set ether one 80:5 83-0 78-9 84-9 94-3 83-8 92-7 82-3 
UN Gi Oss (Bete tstate's) sg ors tee tra ste cence & 79-3 80-5 78-5 82-4 94-3 81-1 91-9 79-3 
TI CCHILOS Meelis. 5 sobs wd Sy lctale.. Belee RG 79-1 80°3 78:3 82-7 94-2 81-4 91-7 79-6 
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TABLE VII.—DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS WEIGHTED INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE 
PRICES IN CANADA BY GROUPS ACCORDING TO “ORIGIN”’, 1918-1937 


(Average Prices in 1926=100) 








Raw and | Fully and I. Farm (domestic and 
Groups partly chiefly foreign) II III IV 


manu- manu- |---| Marine Forest | Mineral 
factured | factured. Field Animal | Canadian 

1913-1925.... 107 129 87 53 36 8 21 67 

Number of Commodities; 1926-1933.... 232 276 167 90 59 16 52 183 

1934-1937. ... 245 322 186 105 70 16 57 203 

AOS ec ee tee AN aL UR Gao 63-8 64-8 59-2 70-1 64-1 65-9 60-1 67-9 
BAYH EE RRP PACE CN RE AYN EAI Us A ds 66-2 65-6 65-2 70-7 70-2 63-9 58:4 64-9 
OED G RAO e eters sbhele i ateeie oie meee 72-5 71-1 75-6 73°7 77-9 65-0 56-1 68-9 
TONGS ce ae RU a em cea ee 86-4 84-6 87-6 86-1 89-8 69-8 61-8 85-5 
bY Be (h Ca Daareta 5 eV a  eeem STAD ANT 113-6 113-5 124-5 112-5 128-5 87-2 76-9 107-7 
LO Sik eR AN ANA BONA Tas AT Pa ae 120-8 127-7 134-7 129-0 132-6 111-7 89-7 115-2 
1 AE) a Raa See Mee Rees Aue aa MOP bet I) 130-3 132-1 142-5 142-6 146-7 115-8 107-9 114-3 
1 Ay TBE aie si 0 ate MRE UA a8 | 154-1 156-5 176-4 146-0 160-6 114-1 151-3 134-6 
DOD Tae ee en 10 Ae ee eae 107-2 116-1 106-6 108-2 103-7 91-2 136-9 117-8 
hh? JF ea Oa ie 0! RR MI Mt EE aah FUGA 94-7 100-4 91-2 95-9 88-0 91-7 106-8 106-4 
pA A SAE BBL ate = OY BD Ure eal 1 ON bRe dIRREe FN 91-1 103-1 93-1 95-7 81-5 85-4 112-8 106-6 
GUD: SR VaR an), RR Mee Le NIRA LS 94-8 101-9 96-6 90-9 88-1 92-9 107-6 104-6 
DRYAS IE ate ce ape PGs Mm ee SUN aug (HE) 100-8 103-8 104-0 100-5 101-0 97-8 103-3 101-7 
BAY O)ies ASHI is SIO i CV i ee oN 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
TOO she ei Wee vane IN aia tI Sa 99-9 96-5 97-9 100-5 102-1 100-2 98-3 94-6 
DZS sir! Le Daa Lv ie See al ys 97-4 95-0 92-2 105-1 100-7 100-6 98-6 91-5 
BRE SO RED ee Gt Nene EP eee Ag SO UO 97-5 93-0 90-1 105-5 100-8 105-3 93-7 92-8 
TOS ORO ee ee Mi ARN 801 Ey ae wt eR EY 82-2 87-3 76:3 95-6 82-3 95-3 88-5 88-4 
LDS ars ONS eH NOR Reh an, 61-9 74-8 57-7 73°9 56-3 75-6 79-0 81-9 
LOB 2 yt CON) caoee SOTA de (kok Te A ci 55-0 69-8 55-1 60-6 48-4 63-8 69-2 81-4 
DALE 8 FOS mete Lary Wn Je OL ST 9 56-6 70-2 59-3 61-0 51-0 62-9 63-0 80-6 
DAE 1s Reema Moneys (A ea Ud ange RD (0. 63-5 73°4 64-8 68-2 59-0 71-1 65-5 82-2 
1 AS Fie EASED Et fea SE Ape In SP OMY JL 66-0 72°8 65-1 70-6 63-5 69-2 64-7 82-8 
WDS6 ead fy da Galas gins. ON aa 70-8 73°7 69-2 72-4 70:1 69-2 68-5 82-8 
LOS (eas is Re RN ie id S80 BON Sem es OC ai 84-2 80-4 83-1 78-9 87-0 71-8 76-1 88-8 
Mare 1980)! eins Mab rie Gaon Oe a 89-8 91-3 83-1 103-0 91-1 97-4 91-6 91-2 
TuMe  TOSO Ds wee Oe ie inel 8  aaaiae 84-6 87-2 80-4 92-8 86-1 94-8 89-0 87-8 
BED Ge LOS OE ie ee REL ect eaies ne ee 74-0 84-8 69-3 90-0 71-2 91-3 86-0 87-2 
DGeslOS0 ie eae esi Tepe lie eo a pe 67-3 81-5 60-5 88-0 61-8 87-0 85-1 85-3 
Mari OSU. aun) oo Pena mee ll Bc leas 64-4 78-0 59-3 80-2 59-4 75-3 81-2 84-2 
JUNSIATOS TY: awed ee 61-3 74-0 58-5 70-8 56-0 72-7 79-6 80-2 
DOD bE IOS Rare eck eine Car Ne ea a 58-5 72-4 54-9 69-2 52-6 73°5 76-8 80-8 
Decenles es io eae ck rane 60-2 72°6 57-1 67-0 53-8 71-6 76-7 83-4 
Mari 93 2 Geta in cli ao lite RR lant fale 58-0 71:5 57-3 63-8 52-6 66-5 73-1 81-4 
TURE LOSS Wee Meo ln ae aN a 53-8 69-4 54-5 57-9 47-6 61-9 70°6 81-1 
Sep es AGS erly NN. a 54-2 69-3 54-5 61-6 47-3 60-8 64-5 81-2 
Decals ae a. wee Pe i Like sis Mia tee 51-0 67-8 51-0 58-8 42-6 60-0 63-9 81-2 
Mar igl933 ive ae bse me ea 52-1 67-8 52-5 59-5 44-6 58-5 63-1 80-0 
SUNS HRLOSS Tene Re ok eke IY gs tee 57-6 70-2 61-6 59-9 52-5 60-3 61-9 79-8 
Beptyyrossweeay wee ey. cell ae ie Ta 59-9 71-5 62-7 62-7 54-6 66-5 64-0 81-6 
Decagloss Maye he gta ee eee 58-9 72-0 60-3 65:3 53-6 66-8 64-7 82-3 
MarilOS4eecupimg ei Bole cia Re ee §2-3 75-1 64-2 71-0 56-9 68-5 65-5 82-7 
SUNOW OSS Se A Meira Ge Ne) aia NON ty 64-6 73-0 65-3 68-0 59-6 69-2 66-4 82-1 
Bent aos sec Ua arly Ce a meena 64-8 73-5 66-7 67-5 61-2 75:3 65-4 81-8 
Dec apogee Bias. ook bo.esaedc. eee 64-3 72-5 64-9 67-7 61-6 70:5 64-6 82-1 
Mga Mat OS 5 etree os. fi alas Daal ae 65-2 73°3 65-4 70-0 62-7 71-8 64-5 82-5 
JUBe OSS Wate rms il hai a Ns a ee ee 65-0 71-5 64-4 68-5 61-4 69-1 64-0 81-6 
Bent O Soe as os oe ae ct eee Ue ere 67°3 72-4 65-1 72-1 65-2 68-7 65-1 82-8 
DeGawlOs oie estos. des ae Ace dede oem 67-2 72-9 64-6 73-4 65-5 68-0 66-0 83-8 
Mar silOS6 82 eee. cock. Sehs Ore Ce eee 67-3 72-1 64-4 71-4 65-5 69-3 67-7 82-7 
JUne COS ae. gee. i. Bee 66-6 71-9 64-2 70-1 64-5 67-3 68-0 82-4 
Bent 1986 Met cick yacht eee en aan 73°9 75-1 73-1 73°7 75-0 71:8 69-1 82-9 
CCB ITOSE fe cae eh coco th eisitbe the ieee ee eres 79-3 717°3 79-5 75-5 82-4 69-6 69-8 85-1 
Taye PAOS 7a ciee yen dis Lisa He atte le i e RORE 82-4 78-4 82-2 77-1 86-0 69-1 69-7 85-8 
Pept 08 7 lie gas n't tec aan so ee eee 83-8 78-8 82-9 77-3 87-0 69-4 73-8 87-1 
Mare Mlos Tien, ned omc. eae, yan 86-8 79-7 85-2 77-1 90-0 66-3 77-1 90-2 
A DETRA OS Tei pl thes 35 eo eerie Rare Mee 87-5 80-5 85-9 78°8 91-4 68-7 78-1 89-6 
Man ml 937s: 3 sles Bonn ees, aes 85-7 80-0 83-6 78-3 87-8 68-5 78-1 89-7 
VUne W198 7 beens ok le 6 Seah ae Soe ae 83-3 80-1 82-0 77°3 83-7 71-5 77-5 89-5 
July AaOS7 enon. so ek Mecehilee oe Jaen 88-3 82-2 88-8 78-7 92-5 71-2 77°7 89-8 
Ae e087 te ie beege |. oe ih gees ae 83-7 81-9 82-7 80-4 84-9 74-2 77-6 90-0 
SDL MOS Pee tay itis she see aoe ee de ae 83-7 81-2 81-5 81:3 86-1 16-7 76-7 89-8 
Ochs Tie ue Bie ee ae de 83-5 81-3 82-1 81-2 86-4 76-1 76-0 88-8 
ING asl O37) fie tices cbs hese con dae ecen 81-2 80-6 79-7 80-5 84-0 76-0 75-6 88-1 
Dee.ml937... Magee sch ah desis dee Aone 80-8 80-2 80-3 78-5 84-2 73°6 75-3 87-7 
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Prices in Great Britain and Other Countries 


The accompanying tables numbered VIII 
to XXIII give index numbers of retail prices 
of foods and cost of living and of wholesale 
prices in several of the principal commercial 
and industrial countries for 1937 and for 
preceding dates to show the movements of 
prices in comparison with those in Canada. 
The information in the following tables is 
obtained for the most part from publications 
of the governmental or other authority com- 
piling the index number, but in some cases 
from the Monthly Bulletin of Statistics of the 
League of Nations, Geneva, which publishes 
figures for many countries, The quarterly 
supplement to Prices and Price Indexes issued 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa, 
also contains index numbers for many coun- 
tries. 

Great Britain 


Cost or Livinc—The Ministry of Labour’s 
index number (Table X), based on the pre- 
war standard of living of a workingman’s 
family (food expenditure weighted 60 per 
cent) stood at 151 at the first of January, 1937, 
and rose to 160 at the first of December, an 
increase of 6:0 per cent for the year. An 
upward movement began in June, 1936, when 
the index stood at 144. During 1937 the index 
for food rose from 136 to 146, an increase of 
7°4 per cent for the year. The index of the 
rent group has been unchanged since May, 
1936, at which time it reached 159. The index 
for the clothing group rose from 190-195 at 
the beginning of 1937 to 210 at the end of the 
year. The fuel and light group rose from 
175-180 to 180-185 during the same period, 
while the sundries group rose from 170 to 175. 

WHOLESALE Prices—The index number of 
wholesale prices published by the Board of 
Trade (Table XI) stood at 107-6 in Decem- 
ber, 1937, as compared with 102-9 at the begin- 
ning of the year. The high point for the year, 
111-5, was reached in July, and there have 
been small decreases each month since. The 
high point for the index of wholesale food 
prices was reached in October at 105°3 as 
compared with 99-4 for January. The index 
for “Industrial Materials and Manufactures” 
reached the high point this year in July when 
it stood at 116-1 as compared with 104-6 at 
the beginning of the year and 109-2 for 
December. 

France 


Cost or Livinc.—The latest available figures 
showing cost of living fluctuations in France 
are those compiled by the Central Statistical 
Office for the second quarter of 1937 (Table 
XII). At this time the general index was 606 
as compared with 497 for the same quarter of 
1936. During the same period the food index 
rose from 514 to 629, the index for the heat 


and light group rose from 530 to 606, that for 
rent from 363 to 375, that for clothing from 
ae to 692 and that for sundries from 575 to 
617. 

WHOLESALE Prices.—The general index of 
wholesale prices compiled by the General Sta- 
tistical Office (Table XIII) rose from 513 in 
January to 611 in October, the December 
figure showing a slight decrease at 601. As 
noted in this supplement last year prices in 
terms of national currency have risen consider- 
ably since France left the gold basis in 1936. 
During 1937, the index in terms of gold (not 
included in this table), rose from 73 in January 
to 75 in March, since which time it has 
decreased to 62 in December. 

Germany 

Cost or Livinc.—The index of cost of living 
compiled by the Federal Statistical Office 
(Table XIV) has not shown any very great 
fluctuation during 1937. The general index 
rose from 124-5 in January to 126-2 in July 
and declined to 124-8 by December. The 
high point in the food index was also reached 
in July when it was 124:5 as compared with 
121-4 for January and 121-1 for December, 
The index for clothing prices which was 124-2 
in January showed an increase each month, 
being 127-9 in December. 

WHOLESALE Prices—The index numbers of 
wholesale prices published by the Federal 
Statistical Office (Table XV) showed that 
with the exception of the “Industrial Raw 
Materials and Semi-Manufactured Goods” 
prices in all groups increased slightly during 
1937. The general index was 105-5 for December 
as compared with 105-3 in January, a high 
point of 106-7 being reached in August. The 
“Industrial Materials and Semi-Manufactured 
Goods” group stood at 96°8 in January, in- 
creased to 98-1 in March, decreased to 94:1 in 
November, and was 94°3 in December. 

United States 

Cost or Livinc.—The latest available index 
number of cost of living compiled by the 
Bureau of Labour Statistics (Table XXII) is 
that for September, 1987, at which time the 
index for all items was 148-2 as compared 
with 143-6 for the corresponding date in 1936, 
an increase of 3:2 per cent for the year. 
During the same period the indexes for all 
the sub-groups with the exception of that for 
fuel and light showed increases. 

WHOLESALE Prices.—The latest available in- 
dex numbers of wholesale prices as published 
by the Bureau of Labour Statistics (Table 
XXIII) are those for November, 1937, when 
the all commodity index stood at 83-3, as 
compared with 82:4 for November, 1936. The 
highest point during the current year was in 
April when the all commodity index was 88-0. 
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TABLE X.—INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING IN GREAT BRITAIN 
MINISTRY OF LABOUR 
Base: July, 1914=100 











Fuel Cost 
——— Food Rent Clothing and Other of 
light living 
TOTO —Jirhy so See RR NRE FAT Sree rare ee tte 161 100 160 135 120 145-150 
DON Tay os aici Ste tie talc tales ie pak Se eee 204 100 205 140-145 140 180 
ADDS eT ly FAR eo ae A ie en eer he kope seme cear ake 210 102 320 175-180 180 200-205 
1919S tiley. aN A Se eon bed OR neg te teens avoesteheabe an ve 209 106 360 185-190 195 205-210 
DPA ES LOT ns hentai WME tdD IPE VOILAG Satan Sopa EI Cet ScTal Sas 258 115-120 425 230 220 252 
TO QT rly eo) eG te AN EIN ONC Nia CENA SETI 220 145 290 260 210 219 
1922=-Jitliye dois soos Sa ea tel eaten aaa elem 180 153 240 190 195 184 
1023 T hye is Mi ae Oe ne GB 162 147 220 180-185 185 169 
IODA AT yee Pa oy, We ae cues hs apap en ee ro Bone Re 162 147 225 185 180 170 
ESV ATES 2 TEU A Ae een BA pee TAIN UOT PAE Dene CURR 167 147 230 180 180 173 
AOD Git A yeh Ue eee te a Rt 161 150 220 195 180 170 
DEPAUL alpen eie cL Pei MERI MEH a aula 159 151 210-215 170 180 166 
ALP Ce eS A Gea ay BE NE ey ns STAR cu | lining Yai Ally | 157 151 220 165 180 165 
1G 2O =F Ul een IR qe he) acne eS) a a 149 153 215-220 165-170 180 161 
AO SOUT yp iets) es OOO aN cal pay, 1) Ce eee ck 141 153 210-215 170 175 155 
DOS DT UL ye iin tere aR ea te Uae alee EPP etic ale aT eae 130 154 195 170 175 147 
LOS 2a bey paisa rey Ottis Mae, ah ok weed iy a apa 125 154 185-190 165-170 170-175 143 
JOSS TU Viree toe cic s ee SRT CN ee ae 118 156 180-185 165-170 170-175 138 
NOS BIL yi ei ey ar RG 1/5 A OR Ae 122 156 185-190 165-170 170-175 141 
193 BT aby sicartess “sol aspedetitien sige oo i eee aps 126 158 185-190 165-170 170 143 
1936-—Jantianry st ee ee ee ee ee ee 131 158 185 175 170 147 
Jul 129 159 190 170-175 170 146 
132 159 190 175 170 148 
136 159 190 175 170 151 
136 159 190 175 170 151 
136 159 190-195 175-180 170 151 
135 159 195 175-180 170-175 151 
135 159 195 175-180 170-175 151 
135 159 195-200 175-180 170-175 151 
136 159 200 175-180 170-175 152 
136 159 200-205 175 175 152 
140 159 205 175 175 155 
SANE OTUIS Een (nv ine hee La dears od areandaiteh tember Vani 140 159 205 175 175 155 
SEPCCDUDEL Aa een knee Ree 140 159 205 175-180 175 155 
CEC O TST ete Tre ay END EC ae ee 143 159 205-210 180 175 158 
dn Koyy'{ 218011 8Y) 9) pee PURI OE tee 146 159 210 180 175 160 
Der em Dereon. A UNM ge) Sue al ah aay ae 146 159 210 180-185 175 160 
TABLE XI.—_INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN 
Boarp or TRADE 
Base: 1930=100 
Total 
Indus- 
Other | Total Chem- trial | Total 
Meat, | Food | Food Tron | Non- Other | icals | Mis- | Mate-| all 
_ Cereals} Fish | and and | Coal | and |ferrous|Cotton| Wool | Tex- | and cel- | rials Ar- 
an To- To- Steel | Metals tiles | Oils |laneous} and | ticles 
Eggs | bacco | bacco Manu- 
fact- 
ures 
1930—January 118-0 | 109-9 | 103-4 | 109-5 | 106-7 | 102-7 | 119-5 | 117-4 | 117-3 | 120-4 | 103-2 | 105-6 | 108-1 108-5 
DU yeh ee 98-5 | 97-6 | 103-1 | 100-1 | 96-0 | 100-1 | 95-0] 101-6 | 101-9 | 96-3 | 100-7 | 100-0 | 99-5 99-7 
1931—January 80-4 | 92-8 | 96-9 | 90-6] 102-7] 95-9 | 85-1] 81-7 | 78-8 | 80-9] 93-5] 91-3 | 90-5 90-5 
DL vepte aye oe. 76-1 | 80-3 | 98-5 | 85-9] 99-1] 91-1] 77-3 | 78-8 | 78-4] 76-71 88-5} 85-1] 85-8 85-8 
1932—January 91-5 | 77-7 | 105-2 | 92-4] 108-5 | 91-7} 90-7] 79-8 | 81-4] 81-5} 91-5] 84-5 | 87-7 89-3 
ule ee: 85:2 | 73:0 | 97-0} 85-9} 98-7] 90-8] 75-6] 73-6] 71-3 | 74-0] 88-8] 76-8 | 81-7 83-1 
1933—Jenuary 83-7 | 78-5} 89-5 | 84-5) 106-3 | 92-7] 81-6 | 77-1} 78-8 | 74-1] 91-5] 80-5] 84-8 84-7 
ulyn aes 86-2 | 72-5 | 86-3 | 82-0] 97-1] 94-9] 94-3} 84-8 | 90-1] 75-7} 90-9] 87-4] 89-5 86-8 
1934—January 82-7 | 82-8 | 86-38 | 84-2 | 106-5 | 96-8} 86-9] 83-5 | 112-8] 71-0] 88-8] 88-1] 91-2 88-8 
Af hg 85:2 | 78-6 | 87-9 | 84-3] 98-9} 98-9] 83-8] 89-1] 89-1] 62-7] 86-7 | 89-0} 89-0 87-3 
1935—January...| 89-9 | 83-8 | 87-2] 86-9 | 104-1] 99-7] 80-3] 89-3 | 85-6] 66-2] 90-0] 86-6] 89-1 88-3 
Suly oe. 82-8 77-8 | 92-2 | 85:0} 99-1} 100-3 | 87-2] 86-3 | 92-6] 68-1} 89-6} 86-1] 89-7 88-1 
1936—January...| 93-6 | 81-8 | 90-9] 88-9 | 109-8 | 102-5 | 89-7 | 86-1] 100-4] 73-8] 93-8] 88-8] 93-3 91-8 
ULE. 92:0} 81-2 | 95-2 | 89-9 | 105-0 | 108-1} 88-9 | 92-4 | 101-1] 70-7] 93-2} 92-3] 95-5 93-6 
October...| 114-3 | 84-0] 98-0] 98-0] 107-5 | 108-8 | 94-7] 92-2] 104-8 | 73-3] 93-7] 94-5 | 97-3 97-6 
November] 112-0 | 82-5 | 97-5 | 96-7 | 108-2 | 108-9 | 102-0] 94-0] 114-2 | 74-4] 94-6] 95-3] 99-1 98-3 
December.| 118-1 | 85-0] 98-1] 99-3 | 111-2 | 110-5 | 106-6} 94-5 | 122-4] 75-5] 97-1] 97-4] 101-6} 100-8 
1937—January...| 123-1 | 82-2] 97-9] 99-4 | 112-7 | 112-0} 113-2 | 97-3 | 129-4] 76-2] 99-5 | 101-8 | 104-6] 102-9 
February..| 121-6 | 81-9 | 96-9} 98-6 | 117-7 | 112-6 | 121-1 | 99-6] 127-3] 76-6 | 99-5} 105-9 | 106-6 | 103-9 
March....| 124-1 | 83-0 | 99-6 | 100-7 | 122-4 | 115-4 | 142-9 | 107-0 | 129-9 | 76-9 | 100-5 | 110-1 | 110-8 | 107-3 
April......| 129-5 | 84-0] 98-8 | 102-0 | 126-0 | 118-3 | 129-8 | 109-1 | 136-1 | 78-1] 100-7 | 113-1} 112-5} 108-9 
Mave tee, 126-3 | 86-4 | 98-1 | 101-8 | 125-0 | 131-4 | 123-4 | 106-7 | 136-5 | 78-3 | 100-1 | 113-8 | 115-4 | 110-7 
June...... 122-3 | 85-8 | 100-5 | 101-6 | 126-8 | 183-3 | 121-0 | 104-4 | 183-7 | 77-6] 99-8 | 113-6 | 115-3 | 110-6 
Julye 126-8 | 87-3 | 99-5 | 102-9 | 125-4 | 137-6 | 123-1 | 101-3 | 183-4] 77-7 | 100-0 | 113-3 | 116-1 | 111-5 
August....| 128-0} 89-1] 97-2] 102-7 | 125-3 | 188-6] 123-8 | 95-3 | 185-5 | 77-1] 99-9 | 113-4 | 115-9 | 111-4 
September} 128-6 | 90-4] 98-0 | 130-6 | 128-7 | 139-1 | 118-4] 91-8 | 131-0] 76-6] 99-0 | 113-7 | 115-2} 111-2 
October...| 133-1 | 88-6 | 100-7 | 105-3 | 130-1 | 140-5 | 105-8 | 88-4 | 120-5 | 75-5] 99-1 | 112-0 | 113-2} 110-6 
November] 130-7 | 87-9 | 100-9 | 104-5 | 129-2 | 141-4 | 98-0 | 87-3 | 111-3] 73- 97-7 | 107-5 | 110-4] 108-5 
December.| 130-6 | 91-2 | 97-9 | 104-4 | 130-4 | 141-0 | 96-1] 87-5 | 109-2] 71-9] 97-6 | 104-8 | 109-2 {| 107-6 





ay 


TABLE XII—INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING IN FRANCE (PARIS) 
GENERAL SraristicAL OFFICE 
Base: 1914=100 














ee Food ats a Rent | Clothing | Sundries All 
DONOR ec bana Leet hin en a Naas ovale ered iscdesia boa die 260 164 100 296 228 238 
1920—Ist quarter 306 200 100 405 356 295 
1921—1st “ 350 319 100 398 510 338 
1922—Ist “ 301 302 140 312 400 291 
1923—Ist “ 332 308 200 356 400 324 
ord. < 338 340 200 385 400 331 
1924—1st “ 378 356 200 412 440 365 
SCG eau 373 360 200 440 440 367 
1925—Ist “ 403 370 200 440 440 386 
SCipuuite 419 373 220 460 450 401 
1926—Ist “ 473 447 220 524 495 451 
SOEs): 562 541 250 635 620 539 
1927—Ist “ 554 570 250 565 600 524 
SrGe ait 525 543 275 563 590 507 
1928—-Ist “ 521 547 275 581 590 507 
BTC habs 536 510 300 591 590 519 
1929—Ist “ 578 535 300 594 600 547 
3r Wy 577 569 350 604 600 555 
1930—Ist “ 579 633 350 626 625 565 
3r oe 626 615 350 626 625 592 
1931—1st “ 641 633 350 554 610 590 
Spiro l OG 607 609 360 526 600 563 
1932—Ist “ 561 620 360 499 600 534 
33.0 I mey 534 606 375 499 575 517 
1933—Ist “ 542 617 375 499 590 523 
BEd ia os 530 600 375 504 590 516 
1934—1st “ 548 614 375 504 580 526 
sree Ey 525 573 375 504 580 611 
19385—Ist “ 494 592 400 490 580 494 
SEC ii 466 533 363 490 575 469 
1936—Ist “ 495 548 363 483 575 486 
Sroan 525 547 363 483 575 504 
1937—1st % 604 590 375 644 600 581 
Bayo lh RH 629 606 375 692 617 606 
Brea lKY 649 674 375 720 673 630 
CA Cy kts amcor ean GA ir RR eed Seige Dian) Rae EE FAS oo oie PE ICRI Manni TAA (pare ut aim kant ein MS 
TABLE XIII.—INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN FRANCE 
GENERAL STATISTICAL OFFICE 
Base: July, 1914=100 
Veget- Sugar, Min- AllIn-| Na- Im- 
—— able | Animal] Coffee,| All erals Tex- | Miscel-| dustrial] tional | ported | General 
Foods } Foods | Cocoa | Foods | _ and tiles |laneous} Ma- | Pro- | Pro- | Index 
Metals terials | ducts | ducts 
1924——January oo sicscceesaeccie 399 437 550 441 525 693 HLA A ovoid ay TO) je rier ns LS a 505 
ACU Ru Rh sepa ia Se 416 423 514 436 479 677 493 ETN lente HAAN Wal eae aaa 491 
1925—January............... 484 435 437 455 516 717 552 B87 ae sur sil tae eet 525 
LY eee ais eo sins 514 480 498 497 562 755 597 iB a he A ee ee 569 
1926—January............... 538 511 562 531 698 887 695 CAS a et ae’ bon 647 
ITU Nps HGR as ey SA 788 552 861 703 1025 1147 863 985 733 1074 854 
192 7— January. hea eee ss 624 544 705 605 683 628 668 662 64 624 635 
ELEY eet tel an ee 617 529 637 585 639 757 652 677 611 674 633 
1928—January........0.see0- 568 513 627 556 591 733 693 676 593 669 620 
(VN esi ace aes te bene 616 524 721 597 584 766 671 673 622 665 637 
1929—Jannary\ oc o6e. casas. 616 580 605 599 610 775 671 (ise Wl [ebieet Sed elle La eee 644 
SLY IS e cs SOBRE. oa 585 603 604 596 622 690 649 653 639 603 626 
193U—January 440 604 539 526 595 558 671 619 606 521 576 
dye Te: 501 598 504 542 519 471 630 556 598 461 549 
1931—January 503 602 437 533 417 338 565 462 567 364 494 
July sees. 480 562 486 516 398 317 503 423 532 347 466 
1932—January 488 466 459 474 362 258 426 362 477 300 414 
TA Aad ales Pela 451 488 483 472 325 246 419 3486 463 290 404 
1933—January 363 496 443 432 331 255 428 354 446 291 390 
July. . 896 418 469 418 378 281 440 379 431 335 397 
1934—January. .., 361 440 466 413 356 273 429 366 434 305 388 
LITO Ze Spa Coane 358 380 466 386 347 252 389 340 400 291 361 
1935—January 314 360 426 353 346 271 391 346 381 292 349 
PMs 4s ee AEE Ss. 267 344 386 320 349 278 388 347 352 302 334 
1986—January...............- 338 895 383 370 340 300 400 359 396 306 364 
1 elas Rae sea om RaetEa 412 432 411 420 365 277 410 361 434 306 388 
1937—January...... pepoie Nae 563 492 529 528 557 421 514 501 540 464 513 
GOLUALY 5 os die Sellee es 526 481 516 506 643 418 523 527 538 478 517 
BATONS Ais cs 3 oS Bee 527 513 525 521 689 433 539 552 554 506 637 
PADEIIE rele cca 8 aS cone 549 491 534 522 619 454 548 542 558 487 533 
BY crete siete s nee ee ae 530 488 644 515 631 452 540 541 552 486 529 
uae OOo 538 509 567 532 628 460 542 544 564 491 538 
DOVE ac cs & Re eae 564 528 595 554 713 524 §82 603 584 572 580 
August....... Saeb ee. 600 540 590 574 722 508 597 607 604 569 591 
September............ 653 565 641 615 749 633 598 622 631 595 618 
ctober...... Rn Ae 629 552 608 594 706 528 639 627 641 559 611 
November............ 619 670 572 591 666 488 606 590 637 506 590 
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TABLE XIV.—INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING IN GERMANY 
FEDERAL STATISTICAL OFFICE 
Base: 1913-1914=100 


— Food Heat and Rent Clothing Sundries All 
Light 
1925 July Rercteeae ties coe BY Gane ee RES oa Ee 155-0 129-4 81-8 173-9 168-6 145-3 
1926 Janay Remi: cic tics tpcaprivicl sar he eae as 144-5 132°5 91-1 171-3 172-3 141-5 
146-4 131-2 104-4 162-9 167-4 143-1 
151-8 134-6 104-9 156-9 163-9 145-2 
158-0 131-6 115-1 156-6 164-8 150-1 
153-1 135-8 125-5 166-7 168-4 151-1 
154-1 134-8 125-7 170-6 170-3 152-2 
154°8 140-9 125-9 172-7 172-2 153-5 
156-3 139-5 126-0 172-4 172-6 154-2 
152-8 143-0 126-7 170-1 172-9 152-4 
148-0 140-5 130-0 165-6 173-2 149-8 
136-9 140-5 131-8 147-3 166-4 141-1 
133-1 136-9 131-6 136-2 163-5 137-2 
120-4 131-7 121-5 120-0 152-7 125-1 
116-2 125-8 121-3 111-1 146:5 120-7 
111-3 128-0 121-4 106-9 142-5 117-2 
113-5 125-1 121-3 106-1 141-5 118-0 
117-6 127-8 121-3 108-5 139-9 120-4 
120-0 125-1 121-3 110-2 140-0 121-8 
119-4 127-6 121-2 116-8 140-4 122-4 
122-9 124-6 121-2 117-8 140-6 124-3 
122-3 127-1 121-3 118-5 141-1 124-3 
124-0 124-5 121-3 119-9 141-4 125-3 
121-4 126-6 121-3 124-2 141-8 124-5 
121-9 126-6 121-3 124-4 141-8 124-8 
122-3 126-6 121-3 124-5 141-9 125-0 
122-3 125-8 121+3 124-8 142-0 125-1 
122-4 124-6 121-3 125-1 142-0 125-1 
122-9 123-7 121-3 125-2 142-4 125-3 
124-5 123-7 121-3 125-5 142-5 126-2 
124-0 124-0 121-3 125-8 142-6 126-0 
122-0 125-0 121-3 126-6 142-7 125-1 
121-3 125-6 121-3 127-2 142-8 124-8 
121-2 125-8 121-3 127-6 142-8 124-9 
121-1 125-9 121-3 127-9 142-4 124-8 





TABLE XV.—INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN GERMANY 
FEDERAL STATISTICAL OFFICE 
Base: 1913=100 











Industrial 

Raw Ma- 
oo Agricultural terials and |Manulactured General 
Products Provisions | Semi-Manu- Goods Index 

factured 

Goods 

1924 —— Jantar yc, kc tleiavaeichencr de ttete ois» Seen ee once 116-3 126-1 150-5 162-2 140-6 
1925 — Jana ryec e's brcrorers\erictds nails scot ete ek eee. 136-7 145-1 145-1 150-7 143-5 
JO2G— Jama ry 4c <Aoriay a telchole aves aI ee ete ee 122-3 132-7 134-4 , 158-0 135-8 
1927 —Janary.cs./b lies os sich taints sins beeen k cick ee 140-3 129-3 128-8 ) 141-6 135-9 
137-5 129-8 132-2 147-1 137-6 
132-2 130-0 134 4 156-1 138-7 
136-6 137-7 135-1 159-6 141-6 
131-7 123-9 134-0 158-8 138-9 
132-4 128-2 131-3 157-3 137-8 
121-8 114-9 128-3 156-0 132-3 
114-8 113-5 119-4 150-5 125-1 
106-7 101-7 107-5 141-5 115-2 
105-4 96-9 103-1 136-3 111-7 
92-1 90-4 92-2 125-2 100-0 
92-5 84-0 86-6 116-9 95-9 
80-9 80-9 87-3 113-0 91-0 
86-6 77°3 89-9 113-0 93-9 
92-9 73-0 89-9 114-1 96-3 
97-5 76-2 91-9 115-0 98-9 
100-3 81-0 91-8 119-3 101-1 
103-1 84-7 91-0 119-2 101-8 
105-2 84-4 93°4 119-7 103-6 
106-1 84-7 93-2 121-2 104-2 
103-2 92-9 96-8 123-2 105-3 
103-4 94-1 97-3 123-2 105-5 
103-9 94-8 98-1 123-6 106-1 
103-9 95-0 97-0 123-8 105-8 
104-1 97-5 96-6 124-2 105-9 
104-6 97-8 96-6 124-4 105-1 
105-7 97-6 96-4 124-6 106-4 
AUZUSEY. osc wit silico ue Meters ofeletate clo ia eer 106-4 97-6 96-2 124-8 106-7 
September Py. sch aus s «5 teats che catia 105-4 96-9 95-6 125-5 106-2 
OTe 0) oY) Pan AE ee ob SMOG Bescic oe 105-0 96-5 94-8 125-9 105-9 
November. 4.086. 2... ..tethaas shiek cls irene 104-7 95-5 94-1 126-0 105-5 
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TABLE XVI—INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL PRICES IN SOUTH AFRICA 
CENSUS AND Statistics Orricr 
Base: Average of nine towns, 1910=1000 








Food, fuel, | Sundries, | Food, fuel, 








—- Food only | lightand | clothing, | light, rent, 
rent boots and 

sundries 

UG DSS N01 6) ea OA Be ale A Dt 9 1340 1304 1673) Sie et ee 
‘SST EEO) OVS 9 ARI Ree ait AR Fh AORN dE 1318 1290 1697 1426 
TROPA = SN Rl be okt TRB de See 3s VN nh SOUT 1405 1353 1689 1465 
Outen Cn. .. ee eee eee anemia ee 1346 1323 1667 1438 
TEAS AIM SE TE. Ch OR as SR et a eh a. ae 1390 1346 1666 1452 
SED PO MMOCEM <0), ct Pt te ES oa aca, cs oa te ne 1359 1330 1658 1439 
GOAT NY E01 OVA a oy ho Ay El | SOG, RR GN SS 1353 1328 1638 1432 
SHOUTED iy AMS: RE ale Aa OS Ak I Seo 1346 1321 1615 1419 
TEDDIES Gt AMR ROE ian Ue tiie tol he BS | 1351 1344 1593 1427 
SepvemmOel en ce eee eM en e k Meg, Ee nome 1345 1339 1602 1426 
Th ASSN TEI) | 5 Soli MND 4 Asa 2 Ae A I aA Td 1356 1345 1635 1441 
1318 1323 1628 1425 
1339 1345 1618 1436 
CDCCHMOCI ears aur. certo cc cece eRe ceded StI: Cle DMERD losses aD Am oe 1307 1327 1621 1425 
TOS O-Sh ERR OIN slat MARE GOs Ai a: a Oe tS, Oe Aig a 1278 1310 1602 1408 
SISOS OL ea a at Eo ae I NR Ri ARM NS, ds 1233 1281 1566 1376 
POS ta Mercere enc. rte Te sco aia ee eeu caer sau de eee oe 1229 1278 1510 1355 
SS OUSITNI OD A, gy waa GRE occ RY NOL RnR, WAR Aa GO sue ae 1173 1254 1479 1329 
TEE PSN CHR <4. hs SB ea eee ts Ti ee Ah Ae Gon Sd 1140 1235 1437 1303 
(SYS/DRSTORY SY) yee ER Ma | SR Ui CAO Bie, 1064 1190 1424 1268 
TCR RANA Rete) A ie as ee A OR ed) eR ARM A, 0 A 1091 1160 1387 1236 
DepLemlberes «ose eae ee kn cet CORR RR LMR 3, 3, chen e 1133 1180 1394 1251 
SVE CLM ec ic SPs Toe ci cile Mcia ct tile cle ei oianalticiatt te w/e». 0°os 0 ae: 1191 1198 1406 1268 
eto Beer a Ta odes p ss hace apchc Ne LN asp es bie ere ht chalets clakehonsken cs eo eae 1180 1191 1409 1263 
1935 —— March o\..6 coscbsee conn Ae RO Con ee ae MME 5 Os aie 1151 1103 1413 1254 
Sepbem bertrs.t Jee ee Weaeeem a See uk ey re 98) ee aor ty on 1151 1174 1412 1254 
HGS Oaee WEEUOIAMERD Agen clay te ice Ehcaud 8 cid ds ob os chara’ tics ces’ cisvosty ara, scan ober actvdse duacc (otal oe ee 1164 1132 1414 1273 
ODLETMD ER. age hero. neers els oe ieee ee ee es oh eee 1145 1122 1421 1269 
OB FN TCH siccc: ceca a « ARMac ea car, ROLES “Lich 0) he 1196 1141 1444 1290 
UAVS) respite aos ok men Her Ari BAA IR er ee etait Phen a are eM ca 1181 1209 1469 1295 
IS Lea eae oS) pues INEM UL Tee R TE a. SO ee AIA: MR Be 1161 1208 1485 1301 
WCEODER ss Sis. icictea SH as 6 bs SOc sg baisls bare cieeh teloe . 3 eee, 1179 1218 1485 1307 


TABLE XVII.—_INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN AUSTRALIA 
CoMMONWEALTH STATISTICIAN 


Base: 1911=1000 th 
Metals Jute, Agricul- se 
a and Leather, tural Dairy |Groceries| Meat Building | Chem- All 
Coal Wool, | Produce, | Produce Materials} icals Groups 
etc. etc. 





LUN. SD pelts See eet 1823 1049 1095 1362 1782 1571 2112 2179 1428 

IQS Z=ANUALY ony. oiece.s's siace> 1757 1051 1206 1247 1783 1385 1984 2183 1414 
WIRY Sus aateeaae ane hoe 1734 885 1252 1331 1760 1329 2049 2120 1397 

LOB S=IADUATY 55.5. o.6::5.0s sisepiece 1733 1022 1107 1179 1688 1211 2083 2124 1344 
JUN 5 cqpmetsedgaro Yons ¥ 1707 1200 1231 1196 1720 1647 2047 2113 1455 

1934 —Jantiary "ooo. cp scaes 1701 1383 1195 1076 1744 1532 2059 2078 1456 
LLL Witeretentsile's eee oi ahaiele 1634 1225 1340 1335 1728 1559 2019 2008 1483 

LOSS SADUAPY Cs a. s.0. 0.0 'b:seperere 1638 1191 1315 1318 1728 1475 1988 1950 1459 
TLS Naat aorormie i oielo ie aietete 1561 1261 1376 1327 1720 1504 1967 2009 1479 
TOSG = ARUAPY oe ay oso: b corp 1571 1285 1333 1305 1739 1536 1942 2017 1475 
UI Mioc aa Seegarge ope. 1556 1330 1433 1348 1731 1931 1957 2006 1552 

LOS Ea rIANUREY oo Soos.sis.o$ ouegeres 1701 1528 1658 1381 1746 1528 2138 1966 1644 
GREUATY (re avs aloes ickaleke 1720 1506 1575 1408 1750 1439 2230 1966 1618 

OES RR hide ial Pillhate 1812 1583 1552 1419 1749 1471 2425 1966 1652 
PTA. Mae 0.5 00h\s age 1790 1609 1565 1447 1742 1403 2507 1999 1657 

SUVs coaie.s ss: oth iaisterate 1773 1569 1568 1467 1751 1466 2538 1999 1660 
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TABLE XVIII.—INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING, NEW ZEALAND 
CENSUS AND Statistics OrricE 
Base: 1926-1930=1000 


— Food Rent Fuel and Clothing Miscel- Total 
Light laneous 

1914 —Jully oe ee eS oa: | Pvt eee ot, seer eee one 703 535 585 686 601 628 
SQ2G— VY Car oy. s dwikie’. cles Scho atuchse steles Meat enmpaer te. & 1026 962 1002 1060 1013 1010 
1927 Car Suis sco. 5 ats eee cee arc ceric aR tahe 983 1000 1005 1017 1033 1001 
IQ2R——aY Care Bik ds s.s s.a ee ocoltiatebee cco «stele mimeraele ele 1004 1014 1011 995 1002 1006 
TOU oY Gar ag EN, Udaeeivo cee fea tatiana 1013 1019 992 980 986 1004 
1930 ay Carn eee es OO. EL cess Sistecar 974 1007 991 947 986 981 
1930--Pebrilaryinay os. ss oho ines nooo ues 1000 1015 991 968 983 996 
PAUP ISE, os piasicle.o ele ciety SMIEE Glecale el te nape eel a 968 1008 994 944 990 980 
1931—February Reese cice ols Bs cleeis el ore var eht eeee oee 879 987 992 895 982 932 
AUIS UST. Rais cies s 0.0 bio oesiotee' o's ec eiete meets ete 820 940 987 855 987 891 
1932—February oy NPE er Sr SUN ra Oe aT cl 2 810 904 975 844 987 875 
PATIDUSTH Saale. sc siemisstietabie's/scclel okey epee ote 761 816 954 800 965 821 
1933—Kebroary RRR ssc sles Ge ten Bisia.s os berber. 727 774 959 798 971 797 
Le EOP Ce sie © pee Bie ei eicie oe brclabtetete oiere 741 762 854 823 973 796 
103k Fsbrosvy, BPS Be egies So ER Bical e lace Oetta Ree erets 763 759 846 828 970 804 
ANIPUBE.. Saas at carr cts eee cholo iets aoe ies 174 756 837 831 973 807 
1935—February RDO ge gc ole 8 Risdsteee K valle soo beta a Relate 821 766 837 831 962 826 
PANTOUIS GV UR eM AUNT UT Me au Ns 828 776 874 829 982 836 
1936-—February ns Sa Ne coke Ra ye NR, 830 789 874 823 976 839 
DUST RAS Me Sais Wide cee Ree oe ose ele aerate oe 878 812 898 843 995 870 
1937—February WENN dis ee 3's fee Rs holes bie <lenebonien 916 820 906 884 1036 900 
Ye aaah eed oo He oS Ble b clsle cea EEER ela 951 825 919 911 1048 919 
ANUPUSE: cA cte cs cag Korte Re a ieee ereskeeniare 956 830 929 929 1055 927 


TABLE XIX.—INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN NEW ZEALAND 
CENSUS AND Statistics OFFICE 
Base: Average annual aggregate expenditure, four chief centres, 1909-1913 =1000 





Food- Wood Metals Non- 
stuffs, Textile and Animal and metallic | Chem- All 
_~ etc., of Manu- Wood | Products} _ their Minerals | icals and |: Groups 
vegetable} factures | Products Products | and their} Manures | combined 
origin Products 
991 1020 1072 1088 932 1022 1030 1055 
1039 1047 1124 1224 917 1013 1067 1053 
1345 1089 1130 1462 888 1007 1210 1235 
1313 1315 1210 1532 1051 1121 1436 1328 
1394 1616 1333 1676 1293 1333 1681 1511 
1587 2453 1530 1713 1524 1538 2040 1778 
1675 2750 1732 1750 1448 1629 1961 1858 
1891 3359 2124 1894 1752 2034 2318 2181 
1803 2623 2359 1674 1672 2136 1915 2025 
1678 2343 2172 1287 1268 1852 1510 1736 
1648 2201 2183 1447 1129 1583 1408 1666 
1761 2179 2192 1490 1151 1506 1365 1634 
1749 2213 2204 1714 1187 1515 1361 1747 
1732 2162 2195 1541 1167 1535 1251 1698 
1780 2135 2101 1480 1150 1475 1245 1677 
1731 2091 2087 1433 1125 1485 1225 1644 
1775 2134 1989 1363 1071 1429 1202 1588 
1596 1995 1976 1335 1035 1429 1174 1541 
1723 1974 1964 1407 999 1408 1177 1577 
1640 2005 1954 1450 951 1413 1169 1557 
1640 1969 1950 1484 939 1404 1154 1554 
1642 1962 1987 1444 960 1424 1163 1556 
1643 1917 2007 1435 980 1409 1159 1551 
1608 1851 1995 1394 974 1385 1157 1519 
1632 1750 1974 1172 1000 1400 1157 1476 
1441 1643 1866 1035 1045 1362 1085 1319 
1590 1610 1845 982 972 1390 1075 1335 
1582 1562 1842 868 1021 1401 1069 1308 
1445 1542 1830 855 1003 1375 1037 1266 
1507 1538 1873 961 1121 1384 1047 1327 
1555 1537 1873 985 1096 1362 1059 1336 
1507 1633 1876 1049 1017 1377 1065 1336 
1539 1618 1887 1052 1031 1359 1062 1345 
1611 1608 1934 1143 1056 1418 1059 1395 
1560 1608 1957 1271 1070 1395 1049 1405 
July 1537 1606 1972 1237 1078 1400 1043 1395 
103 (JADU AR Y fisa:ora'e’s's\ bie o¥e,c revo’ wblerstarel 1566 1665 2061 1317 1133 1455 1044 1449 
BIG DUAL Yates \bicle aver cearettei terse ieleetere 1594 1712 2075 1309 1139 1482 1037 1467 
MELODY cists: oicieidlelamtiats/oreeoerorotstede 1605 1715 2085 1272 1177 1487 1044 1472 
Arid Pac raistile e's sieisisietareatee's ot w'cterer 1615 1731 2073 1294 1183 1490 1046 1481 
VT ay oe Sly tates cio Sew aeatarsrareteretelahetate 1653 1743 2167 1291 1190 1506 1046 1502 
PENG, s sycrataro ss 6 diss mis crete sh erederats 1666 1748 2175 1316 1206 1509 1046 1514 
BUY ie Dicene ss Led ralauaerste ts Reh chetods 1668 1759 2165 1304 1209 1498 1051 1512 
PAUQUSE: svarssarsie\ee-disreie ciatreroele bie lcloteks 1720 1768 2166 1277 1213 1513 1052 1525 
Septem Der sciacehs stemenciesiob caterer 1704 1774 2181 1287 1219 1504 1052 1524 


GLOBE, 5 cciitetieihs visor sen'vsbsises's 1700 1774 2160 1317 1219 1611 1054 1529 
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TABLE XX.—COST OF LIVING INDEX NUMBERS IN INDIA (BOMBAY) 
Base: Average prices from July 1933 to June 1934=100 























Fuel : Cost 
—— Food and Clothing | House Miscel- of 
Lighting rent laneous | Living 
Dese-SORGATY.. on es ok SUMAN Oe Ba, 101 106 90 100 93 99 
WP ETUATY... 0... 03s bo ER oe ee ee 100 101 90 100 93 98 
March EPO ea. adGbos ons soocon oot ee ane 100 103 90 100 96 99 
oN: 9 eh a emer edt SF Or Gs 99 103 90 100 96 98 
th A en OE id GOR oe je WE 102 98 89 100 97 99 
TUBS, arco sno. s.0 bane egeers.s od ene, <p ee ee 104 101 89 100- 96 101 
JULY. carne 5+ «kp, sxete s Es Oe ee ee ee 105 105 86 100 98 101 
AUQUSE. 6 6.5» ok ore, coi ce ee ee ee. 107 103 86 100 98 102 
Deptenter.. .. .. sacs bcos eons Manes ee 107 103 86 100 98 102 
OGEGDER, .... «|. os, aarke ead ee an Aa te 104 103 86 100 97 101 
Noveaer. .|. <. sa. .8. Satins © debate © aber an ees 104 103 86 100 98 101 
Deceiver... .|. 5. seas: See; ee Sea cons. 106 104 $6 100 98 102 
BU ODUBIY « . oo ok oe dae ok ORs. MS Sie 108 102 85 100 98 103 
WeDTuGry.. . . s\..co ache ty epee «eee + Weeden wie 108 102 8&6 100 96 102 
March RII See etic ee Bn to cewen 7 SRSS Hao oo ee ee 108 98 86 100 97 102 
ATE coin sss de ga oe eee, Se ee 105 96 85 100 96 100 
MOG. ice «sis chian cera | pee SAE Meenas: 106 98 85 100 94 101 
SURG, choo cnn ch eee ence en eet eens peewee 105 95 84 100 95 100 
WUD Y etic 6 «5 cdo eee ok ee ee ETE. SIN eas « 107 98 84 100 96 101 
PAUP US be a oieloschs snc, Meet es > Cs Shien eae 106 101 84 100 96 101 
Septentver) 4.5, ace. ek eee. MRO ee es. 166 101 83 100 96 101 
GCG aes «<0 ae, hoki ees oe ade ie as y. 107 101 83 100 96 102 
AON 4 9 ae All ado, ee tS et sl AOE” Othe il ae ele 108 102 83 100 97 102 
Decentboer:. 4. 7. noch. ee Pes set Aee kaw. 107 100 83 100 96 102 
OS —-JONURE VE. de eens eR. PR Soma te: 110 101 83 100 98 104 
ROUT RRS BP nec le oY A, a RO ee lil 103 83 100 97 104 
PAB es ee ee, Fo 1 eRe. ee ca one ee 112 104 83 100 96 104 
aR eee ct eas Fe SRE RUS Meeks so thal toe ns 112 110 83 100 97 © 105 
LEER Fis oo AAS lentes end RRR PS COLI se ARIEL ce ae Oe Meg ee 111 109 84 100 98 105 
ARTETA 5 aca n Blerbl ech Re Aa hu a ARM RRL ore Ph ep 112 109 84 100 97 105 
DVR ioe ene Re ee ss CEE. sR A ee 115 110 84 100 98 107 
INES, QAR De Alar Ree ae AE et es AEA Aen 8 Sg Sniper oe 117 108 8&6 100 97 108 
SEN COMPO EL aioe aes ete othe ee ee: 117 106 86 100 97 108 
WEtOHET nue Sete ot eee os ees ee ee ee 118 106 86 100 97 108 
INGWONLD Clo bor, set «| Rr «se ttc Ree cote 116 106 86 100 97 107 
TABLE XXI.—INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN INDIA (BOMBAY) 
Lazour Orricz, BomBay 
Base: July, 1914=100 
3 
Fs ae 
eee < 5 a BH i 
© o ma 6 2S QQ 5 fen] 8 ° =a © 
a 2 a oa ® oO as cS ne 2 £8) ££ | 3 
Si| eee) Beh © fecs’ [wees | ee) See oe jeeen| lewis sel as [aoe 
Si) sot Babe Sc )eepl Se) Seah s ee) Bele seis S jee 
Oil o D fe) = fo) S }Ot|/OHn |HS| & lOSd|/ 84 |] Oe 
POZO AMVs, Aaysuss «0 <c.n ¢ oct eo sters 151 145 452 181 216 171 144 318 174 164 288 194 220 221 
HG MULE Varese. als. cio lcterers ore exc: those 186 152 234 185 191 170 137 270 184 156 244 198 206 200 
NOU ULNAR tye s,s orciaisie soe otis 6 170 134 220 228 188 151 196 255 192 142 177 189 192 190 
Oe NN evra ern areas lacie myencisione 127 90 215 317 178 132 217 211 196 139 182 169 178 178 
NOD 4 IAD Yas elexeisisiave cusssisiaeisis +19 « 143 98 211 260 174 150 265 232 187 150 166 166 189 184 
OZ B SUL ype corn yoierleivccie bistebe-s cieks 141 102 159 184 148 14 182 208 144 139 153 155 163 158 
IOZGSA UN on ae SO ae a 146 128 144 148 143 140 144 180 130 147 150 148 152 149 
TO SUTING oes 6 neice eae es ea 139 129 130 162 141 143 154 163 142 139 136 159 149 147 
TASS UTI RZ: se 6 ete eee 130 124 129 196 143 131 169 172 123 146 137 140 149 147 
LEER AD SUAS 5 See a ee 152 141 140 171 153 147 126 168 103 157 135 133 142 145 
GSO SAGE Sve cs a cao 6 4s 117 115 125 144 124 102 75 154 95 143 126 131 123 124 
ASV ee seats Gite ye is ove, cree cies 71 78 106 136 91 84 74 143 84 146 112 142 Ay. 108 
ASS Vee i chleieieinists <iccéco seis « 85 90 116 162 106 73 75 109 95 132 108 132 105 106 
ORB UOILA, 4s ob beeen OS ee eee 86 75 109 146 100 69 90 110 Fe 99 108 118 99 100 
MUI wig iv cx siiecoee ss: 73| 72] 102| 141] 94] 64] 86] 100] 73} 99] 109] 117] 96] 95 
HOBTS==2UTL AY. gang OO ae eee 85 77 106 148 100 98 $6 97 76 99 105 116 99 99 
Sk gi| 72] 106| 121} 92] 100} 98] 95] 73] 99] 107] 110] 100] 97 
Octobertecneeioiarcsces: 86 77 102 123 95 95 92 95 ie 99 107 110 98 97 
November.............. 93 | 77] 100| 123| 96] 95} 92] 95! 73| 99] 111] 110] 99 98 
Desde. ccs s. 941} 80] 100| 1251] 99] 98] 93] 95] 73] 991 119] 113} 101] 101 
1937—January................. 97| s82| 98) 127| 101} 98] 94] 96] 73] 997 1371 116|.105| 104 
February............... 95| 76| 96| 128] 100} 98] 94] 96] 82] 99] 130| 117] 105] 103 
MEN So td, 5. : 100} 85] 100! 136| 106] 101] 100| 97| 82] 99! 156] 119] 112] 110 
Jk OP eae 9¢6| 85} 101 | 139] 104] 100] 101| 98] 982] 99) 148| 119] 111] 108 
os TS in 99 | 85| 105| 141] 107] 101] 99{| 97] 82] 99) 148] 120] 110| 109 
os ak caps gins: g2| 84| 111| 141| 104] 100] 98} 96] 82] 909]| 135] 120] 107] 106 
1 SA 95 | 87| 111] 141] 106] 100} 90] 96] 82] 99] 139] 1290] 107| 106 
pth vecs ss 6 93 | 87{ 112| 1421 105] 100] 85 | 96] 82] 99] 141] 1241 107] 106 
September. ............. o4| s87| 111] 139] 105) 100| 84] 96} 88] 99] 141] 124] 107] 106 
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TABLE XXII.—INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING IN THE UNITED STATES 
Burezav or Lasour Sratistics 
Base: 1913=100 








Fuel House 
— Food | Clothing| Rent and furnishing] Miscel- All 
light goods laneous items 


1914—December 
1915—December 
1916—Decem ber 
1917—December 
1918—December 
1919—December 
1920—December 
1921—December 





8 191-4 198 -6 202-1 178-3 

172-2 171-0 161-1 184-8 195-8 202-8 177-7 

165-8 168-7 159-4 187-0 195-0 203 -7 175-1 

162-4 168-4 157-2 181-6 191-0 203 -6 172-9 

163-6 167-4 155-5 185-3 189-8 205-0 173-3 

164-3 166-6 153-5 180-2 189-1 205-4 172-8 

167-5 165-6 151-9 184-2 188-4 206-1 173-7 

160-4 164-3 149-8 178-1 186-1 206-8 170°3 

145-9 158-1 146-7 182-2 178-4 206-3 163-6 

127-7 149-7 142-1 174-2 166-2 205-0 153-9 

120-8 139-3 136-6 177-0 156-9 203-1 148-4 

107-2 131-9 127-8 165-0 143-4 200-2 138-9 

102-6 124-7 118-3 166-9 137-5 197-1 133-5 

RUS FUNOTD 0 35h 5 ob DIE «onde nde ne aed ae ees oe 102-8 122-8 108-7 157-8 137-8 192-3 129-8 
December.) . iiish cis. aides Mec cu eee oe 2 110-0 136-7 104-0 167-3 154-1 193-0 134-6 
BI04—-J MO Son ki BEB oo sats ee de ee es 116-1 139-8 102-1 162-9 157-2 192-7 136-5 
Novem ber .b.. 08. «0c < tog cade ceeree: ome 119-1 139-7 102-0 165-4 158-3 192-9 137-8 

ch er oT) OR BERR heme aan one Sarg Rs a: 126-3 139-9 101-8 165-9 159-4 193-1 140-4 
Ls eet ERS eeL SESE TERE RE ER ERE SEES TT HSB 127-1 139-6 102-1 157-8 159-8 192-8 140-2 
October yosrtss ieee ogee eee a eee es 127-1 140-1 103-1 163-0 161-4 192-6 140-7 
19S6—Januaryy 3 seit ae Se acer 2 129-4 140-5 103-3 164-1 161-4 192-6 141-7 
PLS is ee eee tees ae thet soto eae 125-8 141-0 103-7 163-5 162-0 192-5 140-6 

SREY <2 ARES RN SA ee eee coe 133-1 140-7 104-5 159-9 162-3 192-2 143-0 
Septem bierss 20523. Galt: Sie Cees 133-7 141-1 105-2 162-0 163-8 192-4 143-6 

Dee Le. ee eer) ee ee ae 131-4 142-9 106-5 162-7 165-9 193-0 143-6 

AUSF MEGPOIL: Dolo so an shot sel ah oes etna e eee 135-3 145-3 107-3 163-3 174-2 194-0 146-0 
FUNGE (Soe fs cake ene hah ee oa eee 136-8 147-3 109-8 157-4 178-2 194-8 147-4 
meptenrpers ...:5i 22 S!. 0 oo eee, ee ee 136-0 150-8 110-9 159-5 181-7 195-5 148-2 
DIGCOUOR...' .). Bia's Be oe he ee ae ee 130-9 150-8 112-9 161-9 183 -3 196-7 147-3 
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TABLE XXIII.—INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES 
Bureau or Lasour Statistics 
Base: 1226 = 100 











Hides Metals : 
Farm and | Textile} Fuel and | Build- | Chem-| House All 
— pro- | Foods | leather| pro- and | metal | ing icals fur- | Miscel-| com- 
ducts pro- | ducts | light- | pro- | mate- | and {| nishing | laneous| modi- 
ducts ing ducts | nals | drugs | goo ties 
MRPs Slereicc rao kuc « «sect nae 71-5 64-2 68-1 67-3 61-3 90-8 56-7 80-2 56-3 93-1 69-8 
OASIS 6 Be etc s-3'6 aise «ole eaie iawn 71-2 64-7 70-9 54-6 56-6 80-2 52-7 81-4 58-8 89-9 68-1 
LADS), Git at rr I 71-5 65-4 75-5 54-1 51-8 86-3 53-5 112-0 56-0 86-9 69-5 
POOP prets soiefe Biv ians ce semi toeee 84-4 75-7 93-4 70-4 74-3 116-5 67-6 | 160-7 61-4 100-6 85-5 
BOS Keefe eicts seein ¢ vc cae 129-0 104-5 123-8 98-7 105-4 150-6 88-2 165-0 74-2 122-1 117-5 
ROMS is a ineicte ds doe eaten 148-0 | 119-1 125-7 137-2 109-2 136-5 98-6 182-3 93-3 134-4 131-3 
NOP es deo oersseie a 5's evden 157-6 | 129-5 174-1 135-3 104-3 130-9 115-6 | 157-0 105-9 139-1 138-6 
POZO Mitty ci ckacie cs wie ss b cope nie 150-7 | 137-4 171-3 164-8 163-7 149-4 150-1 164-7 141-8 167-5 154-4 
ESM NR Teo s' no's ‘0’ sd «shore oe eee 88-4 90-6 109-2 94-5 96-8 117-5 97-4 115-0 | 118-0] 109-2 97-6 
OSA cle 26,0. dic,s 0 ne. eateeene 93-8 87-6 104-6 100-2 107-3 102-9 97-3 100-3 103-5 92-8 96-7 
G2 oe win bie aie « 355,058 sere 98-6 92-7 104-2 111-3 97-3 109-3 108-7 101-1 108-9 99-7 100-6 
BAe ois «ine 0:0-0, ovadale Caer 100-0 91-0 101-5 106-7 92-0 106-3 102-3 98-9 104-9 93-6 98-1 
MO DOs dis 6 wetaws:56/si eeeO ae 109-8 100-2 105-3 108-3 96-5 103 -2 101-7 101-8 103-1 109-0 103-5 
MUZE 5 © ois iclaratatoin autls ace eae 100-0 100-0 100-¢ 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
1926—January..............- 107-4 102-6 103 -3 106-3 98-7 99-9 102-3 101-6 | 101-4 116-8 103-6 
July os. s eee 98-6 98-8 99-0 98-5 99-5 100-7 99-4 100-4 99-9 97-5 99-5 
1927—January.........0.000- 96-5 96-9 101-0 94-3 97-7 98-8 97-5 97-6 97-9 90-3 96-6 
AUN Bee one AnmCIN Aric 97-6 93-9 111-7 94-3 84-2 97-7 93-7 95-3 98-0 89-3 94-1 
1928—January..............- 106-1 98-5 121-0 96-7 80-8 98-1 90:8 96-3 98-6 89-0 96-3 
JULY Pee orth cisieictde seen 107-1 102:3 124-2 96-8 82-8 98-6 94-4 94-5 96-9 80-8 98-3 
1929—January.............-. 105-9 98-8 113-6 96-4 82-5 103-6 96-6 95-9 96-6 80-5 97-2 
RU Serene che datactateivie® 107-6 102-8 109-2 92-8 82-0 105-0 96-7 93 -4 97-2 81-3 98-0 
19380—January............... 101-0 97-2 105-1 89-4 79-9 101-2 96-2 93-0 97-3 78-7 93-4 
RIL Vatu ets aiaterersiorene eis: 5 83-1 86-3 1060-7 80-0 75-4 94-3 88-9 87-8 96-2 71-7 84-0 
19381—January............... 73-1 80-7 88-7 71-3 73-3 86-9 83-8 84-5 88-3 72°2 78°23 
SRV e ose eects 6 f 6 64-9 74:0 89-4 66-5 62-9 84-3 78-1 78-9 85-7 69-7 72-0 
1932=—January... i.e css se 52-8 64-7 79-3 59-6 67-9 81-8 74:8 75°7 77-7 65-6 67-3 
My eee fore k wisco sto 8's 47-9 60-9 68-6 51-5 12°3 79-2 69-7 73-0 74-0 64°3 64-5 
19338—January............... 42-6 55-8 68-9 51-9 66-0 78°2 70-1 71-6 72-9 61-2 61-0 
Ln 60-1 65-5 86-3 68-0 65-3 80-6 79-5 73°2 74:8 64-0 68-9 
1934—January............... 58-7 §4°3 89-5 76°5 73-1 85-5 86-3 74-4 80-8 67-5 72°2 
AL VRRP stais/orclevers eleie 64-5 70-6 86-3 71-5 73-9 86-8 87-0 75-4 81-6 69-9 74:8 
1985—January............... 77°6 79-9 86-2 70:3 72°9 85-8 84-9 78-3 81-2 70:7 78-8 
USO Maral « o-ciei aie seve sha 77-1 82-1 89-3 70-2 74:7 86-4 85-2 78:7 80-4 67-7 79-4 
October c.5.ds secs eenes 78-2 85-0 93-6 72:9 73°4 86-5 86-1 81-1 80-6 67-5 80-5 
November............ 77-5 85-1 95-0 73°4 74-5 86-9 85-8 81-2 81-0 67-4 80-6 
December. ..6).66.3 65 78:3 85-7 95-4 73°2 74-6 86-8 85-5 80-6 81-0 67-5 80-9 
1936—January............... 78-2 83-5 97-1 71-7 75-1 86-7 85-7 80-5 81-4 67-8 80-6 
Duly ececicasn mae 81-3 81-4 93-4 70-5 76-2 86-9 86-7 79-4 81-2 71-0 80-5 
October... scsusee ee 84-0 82-6 95-6 71-6 76-8 86-9 87-3 82-2 82-0 71-5 81-5 
November. ..ccn. anor 85-1 83-9 97-0 73°5 76-8 87-9 87-7 82-5 82-3 73-4 82-4 
December... ..225-0 88-5 | ~ 85-5 99-7 76-3 76-5 89-6 89-5 85-3 83-2 74-5 84-2 
1087—January........ses000: 91-3 87-1 101-7 77°65 76-6 90-9 91-3 87-7 86-5 76-2 85-9 
EO DEUATY crocs siecciias oc: 91-4 87-0 102-7 77-5 76-8 91-7 93-3 87-8 87-9 77-3 86-3 
MASONS «aden cete awe 94-1 87-5 | 104-2 78-3 76-2 96-0 95-9 87-5 88-4 79-5 87-8 
PND tae vieicia es nest eects 92-2 85-5 106-3 79°5 76°8 96-5 96-7 86-9 89-0 81-1 88-0 
RS eee ee 89-8 84-2 | 106-7 78-7 77-2 95-8 97-2 84-5 89-3 80-5 87-4 
DONOR Go hes siesieee aie 88-5 84-7 | 106-4 78-2 77-5 95-9 96-9 86-3 89-5 79-4 87-2 
ULV iy atictachic! cle ta sine sts 89-3 86-2 | 106-7 78-3 78-1 96-1 96-7 83-9 89-7 79-0 87-9 
PAUPUSUS So cies lsinictcielse'sess 86-4 86-7 108-1 771 78°4 97-0 96:3 82-2 91-1 77-3 87°5 
September... ac. ss 85-9 88-0 | 107-6 75-3 78-7 97-1 96-2 81-4 91-1 77-0 87-4 
October...cc.c6-++s- 80-4 85-6 | 106-7 73°5 78-5 96-4 95-4 81-2 91-0 76-2 85-4 
November evecce eoaenos 75-7 83 1 101 4 71-2 78 2 96 8 93-7 80-2 90-4 75-4 83-3 
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